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WILSON’S  TALES  OF  THE  BORDERS 

.A.  1ST  ZD  OF  SCOTLAND  r 

HISTORICAL,  TRADITIONAL,  AND  IMAGINATIVE. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  PERTH. 

In  the  year  1310,  King  Robert  Bruce  had  overcome  many 
of  those  extraordinary  difficulties  that  threatened  to  render 
all  the  efforts  of  mere  man  unavailable  in  regaining  for 
Scotland  that  perfect  liberty  of  which  she  had  so  long 
boasted,  and  which,  though  it  had  never  been  taken  from 
her  absolutely,  had  been,  by  the  unwarrantable  schemes 
and  policy  of  the  first  Edward,  loosened  from  her  grasp, 
and  lay  trampled  on  by  the  fierce  genius  of  war.  Great 
and  wonderful,  however,  as  had  already  been  the  prowess 
and  determination  of  Bruce,  and  successful  beyond  the  aspir¬ 
ations  of  hope  as  had  been  his  efforts  in  the  glorious  cause 
of  his  country’s  freedom,  there  was  great  room  for  question 
whether  Scotland  would  even  at  this  period  have  triumphed, 
had  the  sceptre  of  England  not  fallen  so  opportunely  into 
the  hands  of  the  second  Edward.  The  first  and  greatest 
of  all  Scotland’s  foes,  the  first  Edward,  had  died  three 
years  before,  at  Burgh-upon-Sands,  leaving,  so  Froissard 
informs  us,  his  dying  injunction  to  his  son,  to  boil  his 
body  in  a  caldron  till  the  bones  should  part  with  the  flesh, 
and  to  carry  the  grim  relics  with  him  into  Scotland,  with 
the  condition  that  they  should  not  be  buried  till  Scotland 
was  subdued.  The  legacy  of  dry  bones  from  which  the 
spirit  of  the  great  king  had  departed,  was  apparently  all  of 
his  father  that  the  young  Edward  inherited ;  for  he  soon 
displayed  so  much  vaccilation  of  policy,  and  so  little  genius 
for  war,  that,  if  Providence  had  intended  to  work  to  the 
hands  of  Bruce  for  the  salvation  of  his  country,  she  could 
not  have  brought  about  her  designs  with  greater  effect  than 
by  giving  Bruce  as  an  enemy  the  young  King  of  England. 
Things were  going  straight  forward  to  the  result  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn.  Bruce  had  been  successful  almost  everywhere. 
The  clergy  at  Dundee  had  declared  his  right  to  the  throne, 
and  the  injustice  of  the  decision  that  gave  Baliol  the 
crown ;  the  nobles,  with  the  exception  of  Angus,  Buchan, 
and  some  others,  were  in  Lis  favour ;  but,  above  all,  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  in  whom  the  true  sovereignty  of  every  country 
lies,  had  begun  to  see  in  their  new  king  those  qualities 
that  are  calculated  to  move  the  heart.  The  hopes  of  Bruce 
rose  every  hour;  and,  having  scattered  the  forces  of  the 
English  in  eveiy  recent  encounter,  he  saw  the  necessity 
and  felt  the  power  of  seizing  some  of  the  walled  towns 
that  Edward  had  fortified  with  much  care,  as  if  stone 
and  lime  could  bind  the  freedom  of  Scotland.  The  town 
of  Perth  was  the  one  that  seemed  then  of  greatest  import¬ 
ance,  as  well  from  its  central  situation  between  the  High¬ 
lands  and  Lowlands,  as  from  the  state  of  its  battlements, 
which  were  a  regular  fortification,  with  strong  walls  de* 
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fended  by  high  towers,  and  all  surrounded  by  a  broad  and 
deep  fosse. 

The  town  had,  for  some  time,  been  under  siege,  and 
being  one  of  those  that  Edward  was  determined  to  hold  to 
the  last,  was  promised  succour  with  the  first  supplies  that 
should  enter  the  Tay.  It  was  commanded  by  William 
Oliphant,  an  Anglicised  Scot,  who,  with  a  firmness  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  had  resolved  to  be  true  to  the  enemy  of 
his  country,  and  to  give  up  the  town  only  with  his  life. 
But  his  efforts  were  sorely  thwarted  by  the  remissness  of 
Edward  in  sending  provisions,  and  by  the  effects  of  a 
grievous  famine,  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  intestine 
wars  by  which  the  country  had  been  so  wofully  torn,  was 
desolating  the  land  in  every  quarter.  He  had  already 
drained  the  pockets  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  citizens,  by 
forcing  them  to  supply  him  with  money,  by  which  he  con¬ 
trived  to  get  in  provisions  to  enable  him  to  hold  out  against 
Bruce.  Among  the  rest,  a  rich  burgher  from  the  Lower 
Province,  Peter  of  Ghent,  (his  latter  name  has  not  reached 
us,)  was  expected  to  lend  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  The 
Fleming  was,  in  those  days,  what  the  Scottish  afterwards 
became — remarkable  for  the  possession  of  the  faculty  of 
prudence — the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  genius  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  By  the  importation  of  broad  cloths  and  armour 
gear,  he  had  contrived  to  realize  a  large  fortune,  and  was 
reported  by  the  good  men  of  Perth  as  one  of  the  wealthiest 
merchants  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Anne  of  Ghent, 
a  young  creature  of  great  beauty,  and,  what  may  appear  to 
have  been  somewhat  remarkable  in  her  station,  of  a  spirit 
that  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  chivalry.  But 
we  would  form  a  very  inadaquate  estimate  of  the  charms 
of  that  extraordinary  power  which  overturned  kingdoms 
and  damsels’  hearts  wherever  its  influence  was  felt,  if  we 
were  to  limit  its  sphere  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  nobility. 
Its  principles,  indeed,  are  found  in  every  bosom  that  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  sentiments  of  love  and  heroism  ;  and  from 
the  humble  and  beautiful  Anne  of  Ghent,  up  to  the  noble 
and  heroic  Isabella  of  Buchan,  the  spirit  burned  with  a 
fervour  that  was  only  in  some  accounted  less  strong  be¬ 
cause  no  opportunities  were  afforded  for  its  display. 

It  was  not  in  Scotland  that  this  spirit  had  been  first 
fanned  into  a  flame  in  the  bosom  of  the  fair  Fleming,  but 
in  France,  where  the  preux  chevalier  was  seen  in  all  his 
pride  and  glory.  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  she 
had  accompanied  her  father  to  Flanders,  when  he  resorted 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  ;  and,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  daughter,  of  whom  he  was  justly  proud,  lie  had  taken 
her  to  Paris,  to  be  present  at  a  joust  held  before  Louis  IX. 
The  display  of  arms  on  that  occasion  was  a  trial  between 
Sir  Piers  Guyard  and  Sir  William  Indelgoqde,  the  latter  of 
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whom  having  defamed  the  mistress  of  the  former,  had  been 
compelled,  by  order  of  Louis,  to  prove  his  assertion  by  the 
issue  of  a  mortal  combat.  The  battle  ended  by  the  death 
of  Indelgonde ;  but  what  possessed  greater  charms  to  Anne 
than  the  details  of  the  duellum ,  was  the  extraordinary 
sight  she  witnessed  of  twenty  untried  squires  of  France, 
all  arrayed  in  shining  coats  of  armour,  with  long  flowing 
plumes  of  various  colours  on  their  glittering  basnets,  taking, 
according  to  the  custom  of  these  days,  their  first  oaths, 
“  before  the  peacock  and  the  ladies,”  that  they  would  not 
see  with  both  eyes  until  they  had  accomplished  some  daring 
deed  of  arms.  The  gay  bird  of  gaudy  hues  was  brought 
into  a  large  pavilion  erected  at  the  end  of  the  arena  ;  and, 
like  that  before  which  King  Edward  I.  swore  at  West¬ 
minster  when  he  denounced  poor  Scotland,  was  encircled 
with  a  thin  covering  of  golden  gauze,  and  placed  on  a 
tripod  ornamented  with  many  carved  devices  of  chivalry. 
The  squires,  one  by  one,  knelt  before  the  bird,  and  recited 
their  oaths,  and  then,  turning  round  to  the  queens  of  their 
destinies,  solicited  like  mendicants,  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  a  silk  ribbon  to  bind  up  the  orb  which  was  about 
to  be  deprived  of  the  fair  sight  of  their  charms.  Nearly 
opposite  to  where  Anne  sat,  a  very  young  chevalier  of  the 
name  of  Rolande  of  Leon  knelt  for  his  eye  gear ;  and 
though  twenty  ladies  of  birth,  all  anxious  that  their  gifts 
should  be  accepted,  threw  to  him  ribbons  of  silk,  it  happened 
that,  whether  from  chance  or  from  some  mysterious  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  hand  and  eyes  of  the  young  mendicant, 
a  narrow  green  stripe  that  Anne  in  her  enthusiasm  tore 
hurriedly  from  her  head-gear,  fell  into  his  willing  grasp. 
When  she  saw  the  fluttering  trophy  in  the  hands  of  so 
comely  a  youth,  she  trembled  with  modest  fear ;  for  she 
knew  that,  as  the  daughter  of  a  burgher,  rich  as  he  was, 
she  had  but  a  very  questionable  title  to  compete  for  the 
honours  of  chivalry ;  but,  when  she  saw  the  ribbon  bound 
round  his  head,  and  the  helmet  placed  upon  it,  she  was 
ready  to  faint  outright,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she 
retained  her  position  on  the  bench.  As  soon  as  the  crowd 
began  to  move,  she  hastened  away  to  join  her  father,  who 
was  waiting  for  her  beyond  the  palisades.  Next  day,  she 
was  on  her  way  to  Flanders,  and  shortly  afterwards  she 
arrived  at  the  city  of  Perth. 

Two  or  three  years  had  now  passed,  since  the  fair  Fleming 
acted  the  almost  involuntry  part  of  a  high  lady,  within 
the  pale  of  the  Theatre  de  la  chevalerie.  Living,  with  the 
rich  old  merchant,  within  the  walls  of  a  city  devoted  to 
traffic,  she  had  had  few  opportunities  of  witnessing  another 
show  of  arms.  The  warriors  of  Scotland  were  then  holding 
their  jousts  in  the  open  fields  and  thick  forests ;  and,  in 
place  of  fighting  for  the  smiles  of  women,  were  doing  battle 
tor  the  liberties  of  their  ancient  and  much  abused  country. 
But  the  rising  fame  of  Bruce,  his  brother  Edward,  and 
Douglas,  and  Randolph,  claimed  her  feelings  of  admiration; 
and  she  would  have  given  her  rosary  itself,  with  her 
jewelled  cross,  to  have  got  a  glimpse  of  men  of  whom  all 
tire  ladies  of  Christendom  were  enamoured.  She  often 
pictured  to  herself,  as  she  sat  in  her  small  parlour  that 
fronted  the  city  wall,  their  forms  firmly  girt  with  their 
shining  armour  ;  but  a  visor  was  never  lifted  up  to  the  eye 
of  her  fancy  without  revealing  the  features  of  Rolande,  as 
she  saw  him  kneeling  at  her  feet  for  the  gift  he  solicited 
and  obtained.  The  face  had  been  deeply  imprinted  on  her 
memory,  and  the  encircling  gift  which  she  had  bestowed, 
seemed  to  connect  her  by  some  indefinable  tie  with  one 
whom  she  might  never  see  again,  but  of  whom  she  could 
never  cease  to  think.  His  elegant  and  manly  form,  which 
displayed  all  the  grace  of  the  accomplished  man  at  arms, 
was  to  prefigure  to  herself  the  appearance,  on  some  occasion, 
of  that  same  warrior,  with  his  left  eye  bound  by  the  badge 


she  had  given  him,  and  a  declaration  on  his  tongue,  as  he 
knelt  before  her,  that  she  had  the  sole  power  of  restoring 
him  full-orbed  to  the  light,  which  he  might  now  claim  as 
the  reward  of  his  prowess. 

Anne  was  thus  one  evening  indulging  in  some  of  these 
reveries  of  a  love-sick  brain,  when  Peter  of  Ghent  entered 
the  room.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday’s  suit,  with  his 
ample  sureoat  of  the  best  broad  cloth,  girt  round  the  waist 
with  a  leather  belt,  his  broad  slouched  hat  of  felt,  and  boots 
of  the  old  Flemish  style  turned  down  at  the  tops,  forming 
altogether  a  favourable  contrast  with  the  roughly  clad  people 
of  those  early  times,  when  the  rough  hats,  coarse  jerkins, 
and  untanned  shoes,  constituted  the  apparel  of  Scotland’s 
sons.  Anne  looked  up,  and  a  slight  feeling  of  surprise 
passed  through  her  mind  as  she  noticed  him  thus  arrayed. 

“  The  town  is  still  in  great  danger,  Anne,”  said  he,  as 
he  took  a  seat  by  her  side,  at  the  fire  of  blazing  fagots 
that  threw  a  bright  glare  over  the  beautiful  face  of  his 
daughter.  “  The  enemies  of  Edward  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase.  Dundee  has  surrendered,  the  whole  of  Galloway 
has  been  ravaged,  and  Bruce,  become  bolder  by  his  success, 
lies  looking  on  our  good  town,  as  the  wolves  of  Atholl  look 
on  the  sheep-fold  in  the  glen.” 

“  If  there  had  been  lions  in  these  parts,  father,”  answered 
Anne,  “  I  might  have  heard  from  thee  a  comparison  more 
suitable  to  the  qualities  of  that  brave  soldier.” 

“  These  words,  Anne,”  replied  Peter,  “  but  ill  become  a 
liege  woman  of  King  Edward.  This  poor  country  cannot 
thrive  without  the  protecting  power  of  England,  where 
more  broad  cloths  are  disposed  of  in  one  year  than  Scot¬ 
land  uses  in  ten.  The  limbs  of  the  sturdy  hills  and  dales¬ 
men  seem  to  spurn  all  modes  of  human  comfort ;  yet  verily 
the  love  of  ease  and  warmth  to  the  body  is  the  parent  of 
all  arts  and  improvement ;  and,  until  that  begins  to  be  felt, 
we  can  have  no  hope  of  Scotland.” 

Anne  looked  up  and  smiled  at  this  professional  allusion 
to  the  source  of  her  father’s  wealth. 

“  But  I  need  not  so  speak  to  the  pretty  Anne,”  he  added, 
returning  her  smile  ;  “  for  I  know  that  thou  hast  the 
fashionable  womanish  affection  of  these  times,  for  steel  as 
the  commodity  of  man’s  apparel — and  thereto  appertaineth 
the  subject  of  which  I  came  to  speak  to  thee.  Our  Gover¬ 
nor,  William  Oliphant,  who,  though  a  Scotchman,  is  as 
true  an  adherent  of  Edward  as  ever  fought  under  the 
banner-borne  bones  of  his  father,  wanteth  a  thousand 
Flemish  nobles,  to  enable  him  to  get  provisions  for  our 
citizeus  from  a  Dutch  galley  in  the  Tay;  and  whom  should 
he  apply  to  for  it  but  Peter  of  Ghent,  who  is  looked  upon 
as  being  the  richest  man  of  Perth  ?” 

“  And  wilt  thou  give  it  him,  father?”  said  Anne.  “  Of 
a  surety  thou  wilt  lose  it  if  thou  dost ;  for,  were  Perth  as 
strong  as  Roxburgh,  which  they  say  is  the  strongest  hold 
of  these  parts,  it  would  not  stand  against  such  a  warrior 
as  Robert  Bruce;  and  where  wilt  thou  get  thy  money  again 
if  the  town  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch?” 

“  That  is  a  good  point  of  argument  for  a  woman,  love,” 
replied  Peter.  “I  fear  for  the  old  town  myself — for  they 
tell  me,  that  Bruce’s  fame  has  brought  to  his  blue  banner 
three  French  knights,  with  their  left  eyes  bound  up  by 
ladies’  favours,  who  deem  that  their  feats  of  arms  in  an 
escalade  of  Perth  may  restore  to  them  their  sight.  Doubt¬ 
less  they  will  fight  like  lions  or  devils  ;  but  seest  thou  not 
that,  whether  I  give  the  money  or  not,  the  town  may  fall, 
and  all  I  have  in  the  world  may  be  wrenched  from  me  by 
these  naked  katherans,  to  whom  a  single  merk,  albeit  it 
were  dipt  to  the  dimensions  of  King  David’s  bodies,  would 
be  a  fortune?” 

Anne  was  silent.  The  mention  of  the  monoculous 
knights  of  France  had  driven  merks  and  all  other  monies 
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from  lier  mind,  &nd  she  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen 
Perth  taken  upon  the  instant,  provided  always  that  she 
were  taken  with  it.  But  Peter  understood  not  her  absence 
of  mind,  and  resumed  his  argument,  on  the  assumption 
that  Anne  was  listening  with  all  due  attention  to  his 
scheme. 

“But  Peter  of  Ghent,”  he  again  said,  “never  gave  a 
silver  piece,  or  woollen  piece  either,  for  nothing;  and  if 
my  dutiful  Anne  will  enter  into  my  scheme,  she  may  have 
for  her  consort  no  less  a  man  than  William  Oliphant  him¬ 
self,  the  Governor  of  Perth,  and  her  wedding  dress  shall 
be  of  the  best  silks  of  Nismes,  the  richest  glove3  of  Gren¬ 
oble,  and  sandals  from  the  fair  of  Bocaire.” 

This  announcement  of  some  cunning  purpose  of  her 
father  filled  Anne  with  alarm.  Oliphant,  a  dissolute  man, 
had  been  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  calling  at  the  house, 
and  she  had  often  thought  that  she  herself  was  the  object 
of  his  attraction.  Her  father,  by  mentioning  the  French 
knights  that  fought  under  the  banner  of  Bruce,  had  raised 
a  hope  that  her  chevalier  of  the  green  ribbon  was  among 
them,  and  now  he  had  caused  an  alarm  that  might  have  been 
read  in  her  countenance. 

“William  Oliphant,  the  Governor  of  Perth,”  she  replied, 
as  she  held  down  her  face  towards  the  blazing  fagots, 
“  will  not  surely  stoop  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Flemish 
merchant.” 

“  Money  will  make  any  man  stoop,  fair  Anne,”  replied 
Peter.  “  I  have  heard  the  black  armour  of  the  bravest 
knight  of  the  lists  crack  with  the  bow  to  Mammon,  as  loud 
as  when  he  knelt  to  the  peacock.  A  merchant  knows  the 
science  of  provisos,  and  conditions,  and  stipulations,  and 
never  a  Scotch  plack  will  William  Oliphant  get  from  Peter 
of  Ghent,  but-  upon  the  condition  that  he  wed  my  Anne 
when  the  town  is  saved  from  the  arms  of  Bruce  and  his 
blind  knights,  and  the  promised  succours  shall  arrive  from 
England.  By  Saint  Dennis,  we  may  have  a  jolly  wedding 
in  the  midst  of  our  jubilee  of  liberation.  What  sayest, 
my  love?” 

Anne  still  hung  down  her  head.  She  feared  to  oppose 
her  father,  who  was  indulgent  to  her,  and  had  hitherto 
prided  himself  on  her  obedience.  She  was,  besides,  over¬ 
come  with  the  conflicting  thoughts  that  had  been  so 
suddenly  raised  in  her  mind  by  the  mention  of  the  French 
knights,  and  of  this  new  purpose  of  her  father,  that  seemed 
to  destroy  all  the  hopes  she  still  entertained  of  one  day  en¬ 
joying  the  affection  of  the  man  -who  had  first  produced  an 
effect  upon  her  heart.  A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  her,  and 
roused  her  father’s  suspicions  of  the  cause  of  her  silence. 

“Speak,  Anne,”  he  said;  “thou  hast  already  captivated 
the  Governor  by  thy  beauty,  and  my  money  will  do  the 
rest.  He  will  be  knighted  by  Edward,  if  he  beat  off  the 
Bruce  ;  and  my  daughter  will  be  a  lady.” 

“William  Oliphant  is  not  a  man  according  to  my  heart, 
father,”  answered  she,  at  last,  with  a  trembling  heart ;  “  but, 
might  I  be  absolved  from  my  engagement  to  marry  him,  if 
the  town  falls  before  the  arms  of  the  Scots?”  she  added,  a3 
she  looked  modestly  and  feai'fully  into  his  face. 

“  Most  certainly,  love,”  replied  Peter;  “and,  moreover, 
thou  shall  not  be  bound  to  Oliphant  personally,  for  it  is  I 
that  must  make  the  condition  that  he  will  marry  thee  in 
consideration  of  the  loan  I  gave  him  for  the  good  old 
town.” 

Well  pleased  with  the  dutiful  answer  he  had  got  from 
his  daughter,  the  worthy  man  of  traffic  sallied  forth  to  meet, 
by  special  appointment,  the  Governor,  who  anxiously 
waited  for  him  in  his  residence.  After  he  had  gone  forth, 
Anne  bethought  herself  of  what  her  fear  of  offending  her 
father  had  wrung  from  her.  Though  timid  from  love 
and  duty,  she  was  of  a  noble  spirit,  and  upheld  her  heart  as 


it  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  man 
she  hated,  by  revolving  in  her  mind  the  chances  of  the 
gallant  Scots  forcing  the  town  to  surrender,  and  relieving  her 
from  her  qualified  obligation.  She  wished  all  success  to 
the  chivalrous  Bruce,  because  she  loved  the  character  of 
him,  and  the  great  and  enthusiastic  spirits  who  were 
struggling  for  freedom  ;  but  she  was  filled  with  a  high 
swelling  hope  that  burned  in  her  bright  eye,  and  heaved 
her  bosom,  that  her  chosen  knight  of  the  lists  was  among 
the  three  Frenchmen  who  were  undergoing  their  probation 
for  the  honours  of  chivalry.  At  that  moment,  her  lover 
was  in  all  probability  at  a  very  short  distance  from  her — ■ 
her  lady-gift  still  bound  the  flowing  hair  of  dark  auburn 
she  had  seen  and  admired  as  it  escaped  from  beneath  his 
helmet ;  her  power  was  still  exercised  in  occluding  one  of  the 
darkest  and  most  brilliant  eyes  that  ever  peered  through 
the  warrior’s  visor,  and  the  thought  of  her  then  sitting  and 
dreaming  of  him  was  perhaps  occupying  his  mind,  and 
filling  his  heart.  Then  rose  the  thrilling  thought,  that,  ere 
another  week  passed  over,  her  own  hands  might  be  required 
to  unbind  the  pledge,  and  the  light  of  the  eye  that  had  so 
long  been  hid  from  the  sun  might  first  be  thrown  upon  the 
face  of  her  who  bound  it.  The  hazards  of  a  siege  were 
despised  by  her  bold  spirit,  as  it  contemplated  these  glow¬ 
ing  visions.  She  feared  nothing  for  either  herself  or  her 
father,  from  men  who,  while  they  fought  like  lions  for  their 
country’s  liberty,  were  actuated  by  the  high  and  noble 
spirit  of  chivalry.  Possessing  that  confidence  in  the 
generosity  of  noble  hearts  which  seems  to  be  natural  to 
lovely  women,  she  would  throw  herself  on  the  protection  of 
Bruce  himself ;  claiming  that,  she  could  defy  all  danger 
from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come  ;  and  her  request  for 
safety  to  her  father  would  be  as  successful  as  her  petition 
for  herself.  In  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  town,  her  best 
and  dearest  interests  were  involved ;  for  she  would  con¬ 
template  the  success  of  great  men  fighting  in  a  cause  she 
loved,  she  would  have  the  chance  of  meeting  her  lover,  and 
she  had  the  certainty  of  escaping  the  licentious  Oliphant, 
who  could  not  claim  her  in  the  event  of  losing  his  treach¬ 
erous  cause  in  fighting  against  his  country.  The  sounds 
of  the  clang  of  arms  of  the  assailants  would  at  that  moment, 
have  been  the  sweetest  sound  she  ever  heard  ;  and  she  drew 
deep  sighs  as  she  contemplated  the  chances  of  their  triumph. 

Unconscious  of  the  thoughts  that  were  revolving  in  the 
excited  mind  of  his  daughter,  Peter  of  Ghent  walked  along 
the  streets  of  Perth,  till  lie  came  to  the  residence  of  the 
Governor.  Ilis  mind  was  too  much  occupied  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  diplomatic  undertaking  to  allow  him  to  notice 
the  gazing  burghers  who,  from  their  windows,  stared  at 
the  rich  Fleming,  and  suspected  that  the  object  of  his 
expedition  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  perilous 
state  of  the  town.  Ho  found  the  Governor  waiting  for 
him  ;  and,  having  made  his  bow,  was  soon  seated  by  the 
official’s  fire, 

“Well,  Peter  of  Ghent,”  began  Oliphant,  “hast  thou 
bethought  thyself  of  my  request— to  give  me  the  thousand 
nobles  that  are  required  for  the  support  of  the  town  against 
the  arms  of  the  Bruce,  whose  head  deserveth  a  spear,  along¬ 
side  of  that  which  upholdeth  Wallace’s,  on  London  Bridge, 
or  whose  body  meriteth  a  cage,  alongside  of  the  Countess 
of  Buchan’s  crib,  in  the  Castle  of  Berwick.  What  sayest 
thou  ?” 

The  sum  thou  mentionest,  Sir  Governor,”  replied  the 
cunning  burgher,  “  hath  been  laid  apart  for  the  tocher  of 
Anne,  who  meriteth  well  of  the  good  consideration  thou 
hast  bestowed  on  her.  The  marriage  dower  is  a  sacred 
gift.  Dost  thou  think  as  well  of  her  now  as  formerly  ?” 

“Why,  yes,  Peter  of  Ghent,  I  do,”  replied  Oliphant, 
who  probably  saw  some  obscure  connection  between  Peter  s 
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sentences  which  the  words  themselves  scarcely  supplied. 
“  No  man  with  a  heart  could  see  that  maiden  once  and 
forget  her  ever.  Less  beautiful  women  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  meeting  of  bleeding  heads  and  sawdust ;  and 
thou  wilt  not  be  far  beyond  the  Saracen’s  head  of  thy  sus¬ 
picion,  if  thou  deemest  me  a  lover  of  fair  Anne  of  Ghent.” 

“That  I  have  had  a  fair  cause  to  suspect,”  said  Peter; 
“  and  I  am  well  entitled  to  opine  that  Anne  would  give  her 
consent  to  my  paying  the  sum  required  of  me,  upon  the 
consideration  that  it  was  merely  a  species  of  foreinstalment 
of  dowry,  given  for  the  double  purpose  of  saving  the  town 
and  securing  a  governor  of  her  heart.  A  man  that  can 
defend,  so  nobly  as  you  have  done,  a  walled  city,  could 
keep  a  woman’s  heart  in  good  discipline.” 

“A  right  fair  point  of  dialects,  Peter  of  Ghent,”  replied 
Oliphant;  “but  we  had  better  speak  of  concernments  of 
love  after  the  city  is  saved.  Let  us  have  the  nobles  in  the 
meanwhile,  and  we  will  discuss  the  merits  of  the  fair  Anne 
when  we  have  time  and  leisure  to  appreciate  the  qualities 
of  womankind.” 

“Well  and  veritably  indited,”  said  Peter;  “but  it 
would  lubricate  and  facilitate  the  gaining  of  Anne’s  con¬ 
sent  to  the  payment  of  this  money,  if  I  could  report  to  her 
that  it  was  to  be  paid  as  a  matrimonial  propine  to  the  man 
she  loveth  ;  and,  to  be  honest,  I  cannot,  of  a  truth,  pay  it, 
but  upon  that  stipulation.” 

“  And,  by  the  honour  of  a  governor  !  I  am  well  pleased 
to  think  that  I  am  thus  estimated  by  so  fair  a  creature. 
Let  us  have  the  money ;  and,  if  all  goes  well  with  the  town, 
I  shall  look  for  a  second  tocher,  of  another  thousand,  with 
the  hand  of  thy  daughter.” 

“  Concluded,  Sir  Governor,”  cried  Peter,  in  ecstasy. 

And  the  two  sat  down  to  finish,  over  a  bottle  of  Burgundy, 
the  details  of  a  bargain  which,  on  one  side,  was,  at  least, 
dubious  faith.  Whatever  sincerity,  however,  was  felt  and 
exhibited  by  Peter,  in  so  far  as  concerned  the  Governor, 
it  was  very  clear  that  he  had  acted  a  part  of  true  mercantile 
subtlety,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  interests  of  his  fair 
daughter.  Meanwhile,  the  money  was  paid,  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  efforts  were  made  by  Oliphant  to  get  foraging 
parties  sent  abroad,  to  procure,  for  the  inhabitants,  the 
necessary  supplies.  The  motions  of  these  troops,  as  ■well 
as  those  of  the  besiegers,  were  regularly  noticed  by  Anne 
from  a  part  of  the  wall  to  which  she  had  access  from  her 
father’s  house.  Her  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  impending 
strife  was  the  greatest  that  could  be  felt  by  woman  ;  for  it 
involved  the  dearest  rights  of  her  sex.  Bound  to  Oliphant 
only  in  the  event  of  his  sucess,  his  defeat  might  bring  to 
her  the  object  of  her  affection,  and  she  looked  for  every 
demonstration  of  activity  on  the  party  of  Bruce  as  a  sign  of 
her  coming  liberation. 

During  these  watchful  operations  of  the  fair  Fleming, 
the  soldiers  of  Bruce  remained  steady  at  their  post,  where 
they  had  already  been  for  five  weeks,  endeavouring  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  supplies  from  being  sent  into  the  town.  Their 
numbers  as  yet,  however,  were  so  few,  and  the  fortifications 
of  Perth  so  extensive,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ground  surrounding  the  town  was  left  under  the  surveil- 
ance  of  a  species  of  riding  patrole,  which  the  indefatigable 
endeavours  of  Oliphant  sometimes  succeeded  in  enabling 
the  purveyors  to  elude.  A  like  good  fortune  did  no*t 
attend  some  of  those  sent  to  turn  the  merks  of  Peter  of 
Ghent  into  edibles  ;  for  several  foragers  were  intercepted 
in  their  passage  from  the  country  to  the  besieged  city. 
One  of  these — a  person  called  Giles  Mortimer — was  taken 
before  Bruce,  and  examined  as  to  the  state  of  the  town’s 
provisions. 

“  Well,  sirrah,  are  these  rebels  still  determined  to  hold 
out?”  said  the  King. 


There  are  many  murmurs  in  the  town,  sire,”  replied 
the  man;  “and  were  it  not,  as  fame  reporteth,  that  a  rich 
citizen  hath  given  the  Governor  a  thousand  Flemish  nobles, 
on  condition  that  he  marry  his  daughter,  I  do  believe  that 
not  another  noble  would  have  been  wrung  from  any  one 
in  the  whole  city.” 

“  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  rich  citizen  ?”  said 
Bruce. 

“  How  could  it  be  any  other  than  Peter  of  Ghent  ?” 
said  the  man,  with  a  smile — “for,  is  he  not  the  richest 
citizen  of  Perth  ?  ” 

“We  have  heard  of  this  same  Peter  of  Ghent,”  said 
Bruce ;  “  and,  by  our  crown,  we  should  not  be  ill-pleased 
to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of  his  daughter.  We  have 
some  French  knights  here,  who  would  dance  merrily,  in 
honour  of  the  fair  bride.  What  is  her  name  ?” 

“Anne  of  Ghent  she  is  called,”  replied  the  man  ;  “and, 
by’r  lady,  she  might,  for  the  matter  of  beauty,  be  the  wife 
of  a  king.” 

“  And  when  is  the  wedding  to  be  ?”  rejoined  Bruce. 

“  When  the  Governor  can  declare  the  town  to  be  safe 
from  the  Bruce,”  replied  the  man. 

“  And  that  will  be  when  the  hares  in  the  pass  of  Ben 
Cruachan  are  safe  from  the  wolves  of  Lorn,”  replied  Bruce, 
laughing  and  looking  around  to  his  chiefs.  “  Now,  look 
around  you,  sir,  at  these  warriors,  and  after  thou  hast  made 
a  gage  of  their  numbers,  and  learned  that  every  castle  we 
have  yet  attempted  hath  fallen  before  us,  go  and  tell 
William  Oliphant  that  we  intend  to  be  present  at  his 
wedding  with  the  fair  Anne  of  Ghent,  and  cannot  think  of 
waiting  either  for  the  succours  of  King  Edward,  or  for  our 
own  defeat.  Hie  thee  on  our  message,  sirrah.” 

The  man  was  accordingly  liberated ;  and  Bruce,  during 
that  same  day,  having  resolved  to  perform  by  stratagem 
what  seemed  to  be  impossible  by  the  fair  play  of  arms, 
took  with  him  Sir  James  Douglas,  and  went  to  reconnoitre. 
Great  and  even  marvellous  as  was  the  courage  of  these 
far-famed  assertors  of  their  country’s  freedom,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  their  genius  for  daring  and  successful 
stratagem  did  not  excel  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  fair-fight- 
ing  by  which  they  were  actuated  to  perform  deeds  of  arms 
that  have  made  the  whold  world  ring  with  their  fame. 
The  capture  of  the  peel  or  castle  of  Linlithgow,  and  that  of 
Edinburgh,  afterwards  performed,  were  the  most  cunningly 
devised  pieces  of  military  stratagem  that  had  ever  been 
witnessed ;  and  the  work  of  old  Polymnus  on  the  war¬ 
like  acts  of  the  strategists  of  Greece  exhibits  nothing  that 
can  be  compared  to  them.  Bruce  had  already  exhibited 
this  talent  for  scheming,  in  the  affairs  of  Lindon  Hill  and 
Cruachan  Ben  ;  but  his  powers  in  this  respect  were  yet  to 
be  developed  on  a  grander  scale,  and  as  it  were  by  gradation, 
till  the  final  triumph  of  Bannockburn  should  establish  his 
fame  for  ever.  The  capture  of  Perth  was  one  of  those 
intermediate  and  probationary  trials  that  were  fitting  the 
great  master  for  that  final  and  glorious  display  of  all  his 
talents  for  war  ;  but,  small  as  it  was  in  comparison  of  what 
followed,  it  exhibited  perhaps  as  much  of  his  peculiar 
genius  as  had  yet  been  shown.  Accompanied  by  Sir  James 
he  went,  during  the  hours  of  twillight,  up  to  the  margin  of 
the  fosse. 

“  We  must  know  the  depth  of  this  miniature  Styx,”  he 
said  to  his  companion. 

“But  we  have  no  measuring-rods,”  replied  Sir  James. 

“  By  thine  own  St.  Bride  !  we  have  though,”  replied  Bruce, 
smiling;  “I  am  six  feet  two  inches  in  height.  And,  in  an 
instant,  he  was  up  to  the  neck  in  the  water ;  proceeding 
forward,  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  all  the  tall  men  of  his  army  might  make  their 
I  way  through  the  ditch  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
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being  drowned.  Having  ascertained  tliis,  he  returned  to 
the  camp,  and  having  provided  himself  and  his  companion 
(for  he  avoided  any  show  of  men)  with  scaling-ladders  of 
ropes,  they  again  sallied  forth  under  the  shade  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  darkness,  and  reached  the  spot  that  had  already 
been  tested.  With  one  of  the  ladders  in  his  hand,  he  again 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  made  a  signal  for  Sir  James  to 
follow  ;  but  the  knight  wanted  full  two  inches  of  the  height 
of  the  king,  and  hesitated  a  moment,  from  a  well-grounded 
suspicion  that  he  would  be  overwhelmed.  But  shame 
mastered  his  scruples,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  alongside 
of  the  King,  who  however  required  to  seize  and  sustain  him, 
to  prevent  his  being  taken  off  his  feet  by  the  power  of  the 
water,  that  was  almost  on  a  level  with  his  lips.  They 
paused  a  moment  in  this  position,  to  listen  if  there  were 
any  sounds  of  stir  on  the  walls,  and,  perceiving  all  quiet, 
they  proceeded,  and  reached  the  bottom  of  the  fortification. 
Sir  James  stood  close  to  the  wall,  and  Bruce,  by  the  aid  of 
some  jutting  stones,  mounted  upon  his  shoulders,  remarking 
with  a  quaint  humour,  that  the  knight  required  some 
weight  to  be  placed  upon  him  to  enable  him  to  keep  his 
erect  position.  In  this  strange  attitude,  the  king  contrived 
to  throw  up  and  fix  the  ladders  to  the  top  of  the  first  bar¬ 
tizan  of  the  wall,  and  having  tugged  them  with  all  his 
force,  to  ascertain  their  stedfastness,  he  came  down,  and 
was  about  to  retrace  his  steps,  when  Sir  James,  who  dis¬ 
dained  to  be  behind  even  his  king  in  feats  of  daring, 
seized  the  end  of  one  of  the  ladders,  and,  mounting  up, 
looked  calmly  over  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  satisfied  himself 
of  two  things — first,  that  the  ladders  were  properly  fixed  ; 
and,  second,  that  their  daring  act  had  not  been  observed. 
Having  descended,  he  was  again  laid  hold  of  by  the  King ; 
and  they  reached  the  bank,  where  they  deliberately  shook 
the  water  off  them  after  the  manner  of  water-spaniels,  and 
returned  to  the  camp. 

Some  of  the  heads  of  the  army  were  informed  of  what 
had  been  done,  and,  next  morning,  after  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  were  astir,  the  clarion  was  sounded,  loud  and 
long,  as  if  the  city  had  been  upon  the  instant  to  be  attacked. 
The  tents  were  struck ;  but,  in  place  of  an  attack,  a  retreat 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  the 
whole  Scottish  host  were  beyond  the  sight  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Perth.  The  intelligence  was  soon  therefore  circu¬ 
lated  within  the  city,  that  Bruce  had  given  up  the  siege, 
and  had  departed  upon  some  expedition  of  less  difficulty ; 
and  the  friends  of  Edward  rejoiced  that  they  were  liber¬ 
ated  from  so  fearful  a  foe.  The  communication  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  many  with  great  rejoicings;  and  a  courier  who 
arrived  that  same  day  from  England,  announced  that 
Edward  had  dispatched  succours  to  the  city,  which  would 
arrive  in  the  Tay  nearly  as  soon  as  the  messenger  would 
reach  the  end  of  his  journey.  To  Peter  of  Ghent,  this 
change  of  circumstances  was  the  apparent  prelude  to  the 
honours  he  expected  to  be  showered  upon  his  daughter ; 
but  Anne  herself,  dreaming  still  of  her  monoculous  knight, 
and  of  her  anticipated  delivery  by  the  champions  she 
desired  so  ardently  to  see,  looked  forward  with  fear  and 
trembling  to  the  sacrifice  that  seemed  to  await  her.  Her 
watching  at  the  city  walls  had  been  persevered  in  ;  but  all 
her  care  and  perspicacity  had  not  enabled  her  to  perceive 
the  strange  act  of  Bruce  in  suspending  the  ladder 
before  sounding  a  retreat.  The  guarding  of  the  walls  was 
in  some  degree  relaxed,  and  the  inhabitants  began 
again  to  go  forth,  and  engage  in  their  avocatioxs.  About 
three  days  afterwards,  the  handmaid  of  the  fair  Flem¬ 
ing,  who  was  in  the  secret  of  her  mistress,  informed 
her,  that,  as  she  returned  from  a  meeting,  near  the 
fortifications,  with  her  lover,  a  soldier,  she  had  observed 
the  top  of  a  rope  ladder  affixed  to  the  lower  bartizan 


of  the  west  wall ;  but  the  girl’s  information  ended  with 
the  announcement  of  the  fact,  for  her  simple  mind  hr,  I 
suggested  no  explanation  of  the  circumstance.  But  to 
Anne’s  quick  thought,  the  communication  presented  an  as¬ 
pect  pregnant  of  hope ;  and,  having  cautioned  the  maiden 
against  speaking  of  what  she  had  seen  to  any  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  she  sallied  forth  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  by 
the  directions  of  her  informant,  soon  came  to  the  spot 
where  the  ladder  was  suspended.  A  train  of  reflections 
opened  up  to  her  the  scheme  of  Bruce,  who  had,  as  she 
thought,  raised  the  siege,  to  lull  the  inhabitants  into  a 
security  which  he  might  turn  to  his  advantage.  By  some 
bold  efforts,  she  reached  the  part  of  the  wall  to  which  the 
instrumemt  of  escalade  was  attached,  and,  in  the  height  of 
her  enthusiasm,  she  took  from  her  dress  a  narrow  ribbon, 
and  bound  it  to  the  top  of  the  ropes. 

“ The  design  of  these  bold  spirits,”  she  said,  “shall  not 
lack  the  inspiring  gift  of  a  Avoman  to  hail,  as  that  favour 
streameth  in  the  wind,  the  success  of  the  cause  that  givcth 
freedom  to  their  country.  If  Rolande  de  Leon  may  not 
see  this,  the  eyes  of  Bruce,  that  are  unbound,  may  catch 
a  sight  of  the  trophy — and  Avhat  better  evidence  may  he 
have,  that  Anne  of  Ghent  wisheth  him  triumph  1  ” 

After  indulging  in  her  short  monologue,  she  retreated 
from  the  wall,  and,  Avith  some  difficulty,  escaped  the  eyes  of 
some  of  the  neighbouring  guards,  as  she  sought  with  quick 
steps  the  house  of  her  father.  As  she  entered,  Peter  of 
Ghent  looked  at  her,  as  if  he  would  have  questioned  her 
as  to  Avhere  she  had  been  at  so  late  an  hour  ;  but  his  mind 
was  too  much  occupied  by  matters  of  greater  moment. 

“Welcome,  my  love,”  said  he  to  her,  as  she  sat  doAvn 
by  the  fire.  “  1  have  been  Avith  the  Governor,  Avho  is  full 
of  rejoicing  at  this  unexpected  quittance  of  the  Bruce  and 
his  host  of  Avolves.  The  period  of  the  fulfilment  of  our 
condition  approaches.  The  succours  of  EdAvard  are  ex¬ 
pected  eA'ery  hour  ;  and  then,  Anne,  I  have  a  right  to  claim 
for  thee  a  lord,  who  is  Avorthy  of  thy  beauty  and  thy  good¬ 
ness.” 

“The  Bruce  may  return,  father,”  replied  Anne.  “  It  is  not 
thus  that  he  resigns  his  prey.” 

“  That  is  nothing  to  thee  or  to  me,  Anne,”  said  Peter, 
someAvlnit  roused.  “  A  knighthood  Avill  be  the  more  sure  to 
the  Governor ;  and  I  should  like  as  Avell  to  see  that  honour 
bestoAved  on  thy  husband  as  on  thy  betrothed.  Get  ready 
thy  marriage  gear,  love,  and  lay  aside  thy  maiden  blushes, 
Avhich  can  aid  thee  as  little  in  capturing  a  husband  as 
Bruce’s  backAvardness  in  the  taking  of  Perth.” 

“  The  Governor  hath  not  claimed  me,  father,”  replied 
Anne,  hesitatingly.  “  He  hath  not  called  here  since  the 
money  Avas  paid  to  him.” 

“ More  still  of  thy  doubtful  questionings,  wench!”  cried 
Peter,  rising  in  his  anger.  “What  is  his  remissness  to  thee, 
if  I  adhere  to  my  condition,  and  demand  my  bond  ?  He  is 
bound  by  his  honour;  to-morroAV  he  is  to  be  here,  and  thou 
must  show  thy  fairest  qualities  in  his  presence.  Go  and 
assign  thee  thy  appurtenances  and  paraphernals.” 

Anne  rose  silently  and  left  the  room  ;  but  it  Avas  not  to 
obey  her  father.  Her  mind  Avas  occupied  Avith  meditations 
on  the  chances  of  the  return  of  Bruce,  upon  Avhich  her 
safety  from  the  arms  of  Oliphant,  and  her  hope  of  meeting 
her  French  knight,  depended.  Her  calculations  of  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  that  event  were  but  the  operations  of  her  oavxi 
unaided  mind,  and  misgivings,  ushering  in  painful  fears, 
vindicated  a  place  in  her  thoughts,  and  made  her  alter¬ 
nately  the  victim  of  hope  and  apprehension.  She  could 
not  retire  to  rest,  and  her  devotions  before  the  holy  virgin 
were  performed  with  a  fluttex-ing  heart,  that  shook  off  the 
holy  feelings  with  Avhich  she  Avas  accustomed  to  kneel 
before  the  saci’ed  image.  The  moon  still  shone  bright  in 
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at  the  window,  and  the  stillness  that  reigned  within  the 
house  told  her  that  the  inmates  had  retired  to  rest.  She 
felt  a  strong  inclination  to  go  forth,  and  find  that  relief 
which  is  often  experienced  by  troubled  spirits,  in  the  calm 
beams  of  the  queen  of  night;  and,  wrapping  around  her  a 
mantle,  she  obeyed  the  impulse  of  her  feelings.  A  large 
garden  nearly  connected  the  house  with  a  part  of  the  forti¬ 
fications  ;  and,  having  perambulated  the  open  space,  she 
sauntered  along  till  she  came  to  an  embrasure,  at  which 
she  set  herself  down,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  ground,  where  she  had  formerly  seen  a  part  of  Bruce’s 
besieging  forces.  She  could  perceive  nothing  now  but  the 
wide  plain,  spread  forth  in  the  silver  light  of  the  moon, 
and  below  her  feet  the  deep  fosse  which  reflected  the  bright 
beams  from  its  quiet  surface.  The  wind  was  hushed,  and 
an  unbroken  silence  seemed  to  reign  throughout  all  nature. 
A  deep  train  of  meditations  took  possession  of  her  mind ; 
and  the  sublime  feelings  that  were  called  forth  by  the 
still  and  solemn  silence  around  her,  mixed  with  and  lent 
an  influence  to  the  thoughts  that  were  ever  and  anon  busy 
with  the  hopes  that  had  not  yet  forsaken  her  breast.  As 
she  sat  thus  meditating,  she  thought  she  observed  a  dark 
mass  of  some  moving  body  upon  the  plain  beyond ;  and, 
as  she  gazed,  her  attentiou  became  more  and  more  fixed 
upon  the  extraordinary  appearance. 

In  a  short  time,  the  dense  mass  became  more  perceptible, 
and  she  could  now  distinguish  that  it  was  composed  of  a 
body  of  men,  whose  motion  forward  was  so  noiseless  that 
scarcely  a  single  sound  met  her  ear.  There  was  a  small 
body  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  rest,  and  she  now  saw 
that  the  direction  which  they  held,  was  towards  the  spot 
where  she  had  seen  the  instrument  of  escalade  fixed  to  the 
wall.  Rising  hurriedly,  she  crept  along  by  the  covered 
way,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  her  passage  was  not 
interrupted  by  a  single  guard,  the  men  having,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fatigue  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  for 
five  weeks,  taken  advantage  of  Bruce’s  retreat,  and  betaken 
themselves  to  rest.  She  soon  arrived  at  the  spot,  and 
about  the  same  time  she  observed  that  the  van  she  had 
noticed  had  also  got  to  that  part  of  the  fosse  opposite  to 
where  she  was  now  placed.  The  silence  enabled  her  now 
to  catch  the  low  tones  of  the  men  ;  and  the  coruscations 
of  their  steel  armour,  as  the  moonbeams  played  upon  it, 
met  her  eye.  She  hesitated  a  moment  whether  she  would 
remain  or  retreat ;  for  the  terrors  of  a  siege  were  before 
her,  and  her  father  was  in  danger ;  but  she  felt  that  her 
own  freedom  from  a  hated  union  depended  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  workings  of  an  enthusiastic 
spirit  stilled  the  whisperings  of  fear.  She  bent  and 
listened,  for  articulate  sentences  now  rose  from  the  war¬ 
riors,  who  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  brink  of  the  fosse.  A 
gigantic  individual,  in  full  mail,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
group,  and  he  could  be  no  other  than  Bruce  himself, 
whose  height  exceeded  that  of  most  men  of  his  day. 

“Art  ready?”  said  he,  as  he  held  forth  his  spear,  the 
point  of  which  glittered  in  the  moonbeams,  as  he  waved 
it. 

“Ay — on,  noble  King!”  was  responded  by  another 
behind  him. 

“  Come  on,  then,”  again  said  the  former,  and  imme¬ 
diately  he  dashed  into  the  water,  which  seemed  to  cover 
his  body  to  the  head. 

Some  of  the  others  appeared  to  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

“  What  shall  we  say  of  our  French  lords,”  cried  another, 
in  a  French  accent,  “  who  live  at  home  in  the  midst  of 
wassail  and  jollity,  when  so  brave  a  knight  is  here  putting 
his  life  in  hazard  to  win  a  hamlet  ?  ”  And  lie  was  the  second 
that  followed  the  Bruce. 

“Shall  a  Frenchman,  who  hath  not  yet  redeemed  the 


sight  of  his  left  eye,  bound  by  a  lady’s  pledge,  be  the  second 
to  mount  the  wall,”  was  said  by  a  third,  as  he  rushed  for- 
ward.  In  an  instant  the  whole  party  were  in  the  water. 

Bruce  was  now  on  the  ladder.  He  stopped  suddenly, 
and  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  ribbon  on  the  top  of  the 
escalade.  Anne’s  voice  met  his  ear. 

“  Come  on,  come  on,  brave  warriors,”  she  said,  in  a  low 
tone. 

“  Who  art  thou,  in  heaven’s  name?”  replied  he. 

“Anne  of  Ghent,  thy  friend.  The  guard  is  asleep,  and 
the  Governor  deemeth  thee  far  away.  I  claim  indemnity 
in  life  and  limb  to  Peter  of  Ghent.” 

“Granted,  noble  damsel,  by  the  sword  of  Bruce!”  was 
the  answer;  “away — away! — to  a  place  of  safety.” 

Anne  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  command.  She  flew 
along  the  covered  way  with  the  quickness  of  light.  In  her 
speed  she  stumbled  on  the  feet  of  a  soldier  who  lay  in  a 
recess  of  the  ramparts,  and  was  almost  precipitated  to  the 
ground.  The  man  looked  up  in  agitation,  and,  seeing  that 
it  was  a  woman,  growled  out  a  few  incoherent  sentences, 
and  again  resigned  himself  to  sleep,  from  which  he  might 
awake  only  to  feel  the  sharp  steel  of  a  Scotch  dagger,  as 
it  sought  his  heart.  She  paused  a  little,  to  satisfy  herself 
that  the  man  was  not  sufficiently  roused  to  hear  the  sounds 
of  the  assailants,  and  finding  all  safe,  she  sought  hurriedly 
the  dwelling  of  her  father.  He  was  sound  asleep  when 
she  entered,  and  there  was  no  one  stirring ;  but  the  sounds 
of  horns  were  now  ringing  through  the  city,  and,  as  she 
opened  the  door  of  his  sleeping  apartment,  the  clamour 
roused  him.  Starting  to  his  feet,  he  called  out  to  Anne  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

“  The  Bruce  is  in  the  act  of  storming  the  city,  father,” 
she  said. 

“Then  are  the  dreams  of  my  ambition  finished,”  replied 
Peter,  “  and  Ave  shall  be  the  marks  for  the  vengeance  of 
these  savages.  I  have  no  chance  of  escape.  My  money 
is  gone,  and  the  reward  that  will  be  given  for  it  will  be 
death.” 

“Fear  not,  father,”  said  Anne,  calmly.  “Thou  art 
safe.” 

“  Peter  of  Ghent,”  replied  he,  “  avIio  hath  furnished 
money  for  the  support  of  the  city,  will  be  among  the  first 
objects  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Bruce.  Ha!  I  hear  already 
the  groans  of  the  dying.  Whither  shall  I  fly,  or  Avhere 
shall  I  conceal  myself  ?  ” 

“Thou  canst  be  safe  only  in  this  house,”  said  Anne. 
“  The  Bruce  hath,  by  his  sword,  pledged  his  faith  to  me 
that  Peter  of  Ghent  shall  be  safe  in  life  and  limb.” 

“What  meaneth  the  damsel’s  strange  Avords?”  cried  the 
father.  “Art  thou  mad?  Where  couldst  thou  have  seen 
the  Bruce?” 

“  Concern  not  thyself  for  that,  father,”  replied  she,  Avith 
the  same  unperturbed  air.  “  Thou  art  safe.  The  Bruce 
hath  said  it.” 

Peter  looked  at  his  daughter  in  blank  Avonder ;  and,  as 
the  sound  of  horns,  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  the  screams 
of  the  dying  met  his  ear,  he  trembled  and  seemed  irreso¬ 
lute  Avhether  he  should  repose  faith  in  her  Avords,  or  tako 
means  for  his  safety.  A  loud  noise  iioav  approached  the 
house ;  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  three  naked  kathe- 
rans  entered  the  apartment,  Avith  blood-stained  SAvords 
gleaming  in  their  hands.  One  of  them  rushed  fonvard, 
and,  seizing  Peter,  Avas  in  the  act  of  thrusting  the  Aveapon 
into  his  bosom. 

“  He  is  safe  by  the  Avord  of  the  Bruce,”  ejaculated  Anne, 
as  she  rushed  betAveen  the  soldier  and  her  father. 

“His  name,  then?”  cried  one  of  the  soldiers  behind. 

“  Peter  of  Ghent,”  answered  Anne. 

The  sword  of  the  soldier  Avas  dropped  in  an  instant 
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“To  pe  sure  lie  will  pe  safe  if  that  pe  liis  name,”  salt! 
the  man,  with  a  grim  smile.  “  Te  Prince  has  said  it. 
Here,  Tuncan,  guard  this  maiden  and  her  father,  while  I 
and  Tonald  will  pe  after  sending  te  neebours  to  their  lang 
hames.” 

With  these  words  the  two  katherans  left  the  house,  and 
joined  the  other  soldiers,  who  were  careering  through  the 
city,  and  slaying  every  Anglicised  Scot  that  came  in  their 
way.  The  guard  Duncan  remained  in  Peter’s  house,  and 
sat  with  grim  majesty,  surveying  in  silence  the  terrified 
Fleming,  who  was  lost  in  Avonder  at  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard;  for  everything  appeared  to  him  a  mystery.  Others 
of  the  solders  burst  at  intervals  into  the  house,  with  the 
intent  to  slay  the  inmates;  but  Duncan  silenced  them  all 
by  the  watchword,  “  Peter  of  Ghent,”  and  at  every  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  charm  the  worthy  burgher  seemed  more 
and  more  surprised.  He  questioned  Anne  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  strange  effect  of  his  name  and  of  the  unlooked 
for  security  that  it  afforded  to  him  who  deserved  death 
more  than  any  one  in  the  city,  except  the  Governor  him¬ 
self.  But  he  got  small  satisfaction  from  the  maiden,  for 
she  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  explain  the  part 
she  acted,  without  incurring  the  charge  that  she  had  been 
untrue  to  the  cause  of  her  father,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Governor  and  the  King.  Neither  would  Duncan  give  him 
any  information  but  what  tended  rather  to  increase  the 
mystery;  for  he  merely  said,  that  it  was  the  command  of 
the  Bruce  that  Peter  of  Ghent  should  be  saved  from  the 
general  massacre,  and  guarded  safely  from  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers  by  the  first  man  that  entered  his  house.  In  the 
midst  of  this  mystery,  a  suspicion  took  possession  of  him, 
that  Bruce  wished  to  save  him  for  a  more  cruel  death, 
after  a  siege  should  be  ended ;  and,  notwithstanding  of 
all  that  Anne  could  say  to  him  to  calm  his  fears,  he  still 
retained  doggedly  the  apprehension,  and  sighed  bitterly  as 
he  contemplated  his  expected  fate. 

“  Thou  hast  given  me  no  reason,  girl,”  he  whispered  to 
her  “  to  satisfy  me  that  I  am  not  reserved  for  the  heading 
block.  Bruce  hath,  of  a  verity,  heard  of  the  money  I  lent 
to  the  Governor,  and  thou  slialt,  by  and  by,  mourn  the 
death  of  thy  father.  But  what  didst  thou  mean,  Anne, 
by  thy  statement  to  the  soldier,  that  I  was  safe  by  the 
word  of  the  Bruce?  Was  it  a  device  of  thy  quick  fancy  to 
save  me  from  the  sword  of  that  man,  who  wearetli  no 
broad  cloth  on  his  body,  and  whose  limbs  are,  of  a  conse¬ 
quence,  as  hard  as  his  heart  ?” 

“If  thou  wilt  stand  by  thy  pledge,  father,”  answered 
Anne,  “  that  I  shall  not  be  required  to  marry  Olipliant, 
now  that  the  city  is  taken,  I  will  pledge  a  simple  damsel’s 
word,  that  thou  shalt  be  as  safe  from  the  headsman’s  fal¬ 
chion  as  thou  art  from  the  broad  sword  of  that  wild  man 
whose  bare  limbs  terrify  me  more  than  the  bright  steel  of 
the  Bruce.” 

“  Of  a  surety  I  will  stand  by  my  pledge,  girl ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  rest  satisfied  till  I  hear  thy  reason  for  the  confidence 
thou  reposest  in  the  clemency  of  the  Scottish  leader,  whose 
name  is  a  terror  to  every  enemy  of  his  country.” 

“  Nay,  father,  I  am  now  trafficking  with  thee — driving  a 
bargain,  as  thou  sayest,”  replied  she,  with  a  smile,  which 
the  still  terrified  Fleming  could  not  for  the  soul  of  him 
understand.  “The  bargain  is  concluded,  and  I  cannot, 
for  my  honour,  say  more,  even  to  my  father.” 

“Tell  me,  man,”  cried  Peter,  to  the  Highlander,  who 
still  stood  guarding  the  door,  with  the  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand — “  tell  me,  since  my  daughter  will  not,  what  the 
Bruce  intendeth  to  do  with  Peter  of  Ghent,  whose  name 
hath  operated  as  a  charm  on  thy  ear.” 

“  Hoigh,  hoigli,  man  !”  replied  Duncan  ;  “  ye’ll  pe  try¬ 
ing  to  get  secrets  out  o’  Tuncan  Thu  Mohr.” 
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“  I  will  give  thee  money,  my  brave  preserver,”  rejoined 
Peter,  as  he  ran  forward.  “  Let  me  escape,  and  I  will  re¬ 
ward  thee  with  ten  nobles.  Here  they  are — see,  see — it 
is  meet  thou  shouldst  have  them,  seeing  thou  wilt  get  no 
share  of  the  spoils  of  the  city.” 

“  Keep  him  securely,”  whispered  Anne,  in  the  ear  of 
the  Highlander,  “  and  I  will  reward  thee  better  on  the 
morrow.” 

“Thou  art  mad,  Anne.  What  means  the  rebellious 
wench?”  cried  Peter,  angrily.  “Thou  hast  become  a 
trafficker  with  the  enemies  of  thy  father.  Henceforth  I 
have  no  faith  in  thee.  Wilt  thou  not  let  me  free,  good 
Master  More  ?” 

Duncan  turned  and  looked  knowingly  at  Anne,  who, 
he  probably  thought,  was  wishing  to  torment  the  old  mer¬ 
chant. 

“To  pe  surely  she  will  pe  keeping  her  prisoner,”  said 
he,  in  aid  of  the  imputed  design  of  the  fair  accomplice, 
and  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  “Te  auld  merchant’s  head 
will  pe  worth  more  than  te  ten  nobles,  she  will  pe  think¬ 
ing.” 

“  Dost  thou  not  hear,  Anne,  that  I  am,  as  I  suspected, 
doomed  to  lay  my  head  on  the  block?”  cried  Peter,  again. 
“  Thou  hast,  apparently,  some  power  over  the  savage,”  he 
added,  in  a  whisper  :  “  aid  me  in  bribing  him,  and  we  may- 
yet  escape  to  Flanders  with  my  wealth,  otherwise  thou 
wilt  lose  thy  dowry,  and  I  my  head.” 

“  I  have  told  thee  that  thou  art  safe,  and  thou  wilt  not 
listen  to  me,”  replied  she.  “  Thou  oughtst  to  be  thankful 
for  thy  condition.  Hearest  thou  not  the  groans  of  the 
dying  citizens  amidst  the  loud  clang  of  arms !  Thousands 
are  now  dying,  and  thou  hast  a  royal  guard  to  save  thee 
from  harm  ;  yet  art  thou  grumbling  at  thy  fate.” 

During  all  this  time,  the  work  of  destruction  had  been 
going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Bruce  was  well  aware 
that  the  great  evil  he  had  to  cure,  could  only  be  overcome 
by  extreme  measures,  and  the  better  feelings  of  his  nature 
had  for  a  time  given  place  to  the  thirst  for  vengeance  for 
the  many  wrongs  he  had  suffered  from  the  tyrants  who  had 
not  only  ruined  the  country  but  stained  his  domestic 
hearth  with  the  cruelties  of  persecution.  He  gave  orders, 
on  entering  the  city,  that  every  Scot  that  had  favoured 
Edward  should  die  ;  and  his  command  was  but  too  literally 
obeyed — thousands  on  that  night  felt,  in  the  pangs  of  death, 
the  effects  of  his  dreadful  retaliation.  When  the  day 
dawned,  he  collected  his  captains  in  the  court  hall  of  the 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  ordinances  of  confiscation 
settling  the  terms  on  which  the  city  should  in  future  be 
held,  and  passing  sentence  on  the  Governor,  who  had  been 
taken  alive,  and  stood  in  the  hall  bound  in  chains.  Bruce 
sat  in  the  chair  of  office,  his  captains  were  ranged  around 
him,  and  by  his  left  side  sat  two  of  the  French  squires  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of,  who  had  trusted  to  the  events  of  that 
siege  for  getting  the  leave  of  the  bravest  knights  of  these 
times,  to  remove  the  bandages  from  their  left  eyes,  and  be 
declared  entitled  to  the  rights  and  honours  of  chivalry. 
The  scene  presented  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  aspects 
of  these  times  of  war  and  bloodshed.  Bruce  himself  had 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and 
slain  every  one  who  dared  to  withstand  his  terrible  onset. 
His  face  and  hands  were  covered  with  blood;  his  bright 
armour  was  stained ;  and  the  sword  which  he  still  held  in 
his  hand  bore  evidence  to  the  work  of  deadly  execution  it 
had  done  against  Scotland’s  foes.  Sir  James  Douglas, 
Randolph,  and  others  of  the  fiercest  of  his  captains,  bore 
the  same  grim  aspect ;  and  the  French  squires  exhibited  by 
their  gore-§tained  shields  that  they  merited  the  reward  for 
which  they  looked,  from  the  honour-dispensing  sword  of 
the  King, 
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At  a  table  before  the  king,  there  sat  a  man  habited  as  a 
clerk,  with  a  black  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  small 
felt  cap,  that  covered  the  crown  of  his  head.  He  was  busy 
calling  forth  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  cause  of  Edward  ;  and,  as  he  repeated  them, 
the  King  awarded  his  fiat  of  confiscation  of  the  effects  of 
the  individuals.  As  the  man  proceeded,  he  came  to  the 
name  of  Peter  of  Ghent,  and  Bruce  paused.  The  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Anne  and  her  father  had  been,  by  the  turmoils  of 
tins  siege,  for  some  time  absent  from  his  mind  ;  but  now  his 
face  glowed  as  the  adventure  of  the  preceding  night  flashed 
upon  him,  and  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  maiden  was  ap¬ 
preciated  in  the  triumph  he  was  now  enjoying.  lie  thought 
for  a  moment,  and  remembered  that  it  was  she  who  was  to 
have  been  wedded  to  the  Governor.  He  could  not  account 
for  the  apparent  contradiction  between  this  purpose  and 
the  conduct  of  the  girl  in  hailing  him  on  to  the  siege  of  the 
city ;  but  his  quick  mind  at  once  suggested  the  solution  that 
she  had  been  hostile  to  the  match,  and  that  it  had  been 
projected  merely  by  her  father  as  a  part  of  the  transactions 
of  the  loan  that  had  been  given  for  the  support  of  the  city. 

“  Let  Peter  of  Ghent,  and  his  fair  daughter  Anne,  be 
called  to  our  presence,”  cried  the  King.  And  in  a  short 
time,  the  wealthy  Fleming,  with  Anne,  who  was  covered 
with  a  deep  veil,  was  led  forward  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembled  chiefs.  It  was  apparent,  from  Peter’s  manner, 
that  he  was  still  actuated  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  for  he 
trembled  and  shook  all  over,  while  Anne,  looking  at  him 
with  side-glances  from  beneath  her  veil,  seemed  to  con¬ 
template  him  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  pity  and  good-humour. 
Bruce,  who  was  anxious  to  see  the  face  of  the  maiden  who 
had  acted  so  noble  and  fearless  apart,  would  have  requested 
her  to  lift  her  veil ;  but  the  high-bred  feelings  inculcated  by 
the  peculiar  formula  of  knighthood  induced  him  to  wait 
till  he  could  accomplish  the  object  of  his  wish  after  the 
legitimate  manner  of  the  chevaliers.  Turning  to  the  trem¬ 
bling  culprit,  he  raised  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch. 

“  What  does  that  inhabitant  of  old  Scotland  deserve,” 
he  said,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Peter,  “  who  giveth  his 
means  in  aid  of  rebellion  against  his  crowned  king? 
Answer  us,  Peter  of  Ghent,  according  to  the  estimate  thou 
formest  of  thine  own  act,  in  giving  to  Mr  Oliphant,  governor 
of  our  city,  the  money  wherewith  he  endeavoured  to  resist 
our  authority.” 

Peter  was  silent,  for  he  was  now  satisfied  that  he  had 
been  spared  to  be  reserved  for  the  gallows  or  the  heading- 
axe. 

“Speak,  sirrah!”  cried  the  Bruce,  assuming  a  more  stern 
tone  of  authority. 

“  What  it  meriteth  in  the  mind  of  Scotland’s  lawful 
King,”  replied  Peter,  at  length;  “  but,  spare  the  old  father 
for  the  sake  of  his  child,  and  what  is  left  of  my  substance 
shall  go  to  support  the  crown,  which  a  king’s  leniency  to 
repentant  subjects  renders  the  more  lustrous.” 

“  Flattery  is  no  atonement  for  rebellion,”  thundered  out 
Bruce. 

“  God  have  mercy  upon  me !”  cried  Peter  of  Ghent. 
“  Thou  knowest,  my  liege,  that  I  had  no  power  to  resist 
the  command  of  the  Governor,  when  he  demanded  of  me 
a  thousand  nobles  ;  nor  could  I  resist  thy  higher  autho¬ 
rity,  wert  thou  to  ask  of  me  to  lay  another  thousand  at  this 
moment  at  thy  royal  feet.” 

“  Thou  wouldst  now  even  bargain  for  thy  head,  as  thou 
didst  for  the  marriage  of  thy  fair  daughter,”  cried  Bruce. 
“  Is  it  not  true,  sir,  that  thou  didst  sell  the  maiden  to  the 
traitor  Oliphant?” 

“  It  is  even  true  that  I  did  make  it  a  condition  of  the 
advance  of  the  thousand  nobles,  that  he  should  fulfil  the 
intentions  he  had  manifested  towards  my  daughter ;  yet 


I  was  not  the  less  necessitated  to  give  the  money,  seeing 
it  would  have  been  taken  from  me  otherwise.” 

“  Then  what  does  the  man  merit  who  sells  his  daughter 
for  the  liberties  of  the  country  by  whose  industry  and 
means  he  liveth?”  replied  the  King.  “I  put  it  to  the 
nobles  here  assembled.” 

“The  heading-block — the  heading-block,”  resounded  in 
hoarse  groans  through  the  hall. 

“Will  she  not  yet  throw  off  her  veil?”  muttered  the 
King,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Anne. 

“  Lead  Peter  of  Ghent  to  the  — ”  he  cried  aloud. 

Anne  threw  back  her  veil,  and,  with  her  face  uncovered, 
cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  Bruce.  The  assembled  lords 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  damsel  as  she  occupied  a  position 
which  exhibited  the  graces  of  her  perfect  figure,  and  the 
intelligence  of  her  beautiful  face  lighted  up  with  feelings 
which  moved  the  hearts  of  the  sternest  warriors  around. 
They  were  struck  with  the  full  blaze  of  a  beauty  that  was 
not  excelled  by  the  fairest  women  of  Scotland  in  her  day, 
and  whispers  went  round  among  them  that  told  eloquently 
the  effect  she  had  produced  by  the  sudden  display  of  her 
charms. 

“Isihis  the  reward,  my  liege,”  she  said,  in  a  clear, 
tuneful  voice,  “  that  is  due  to  me  for  my  humble  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  success  of  thine  arms  ?  Is  this  the  faith  of 
the  Bruce,  whose  name  has  filled  the  nations  as  the 
trumpet  resounds  within  the  palisades  when  honour  is  to 
be  sought  and  won?” 

A  smile  played  upon  the  face  of  the  King.  The  quick, 
dark  eye  of  the  maiden  searched  his  heart,  and  was  satis¬ 
fied.  A  mantling  blush,  accompanied  by  a  smile  that 
seemed  to  respond  to  the  humour  of  the  King,  enhanced 
her  beauty,  and  showed  that  she  understood  the  play  that 
was  enacted  by  the  noble  monarch. 

“  It  is  the  privilege  of  beauty,”  said  the  King,  still 
smiling,  “  to  inspire  its  possessor  with  an  unshaken  faith 
in  the  sanctions  of  the  brave.  We  were  not  oblivious, 
fair  Anne  of  Ghent,  of  our  promise — as  this  will  testify.” 
And  he  undid  her  own  ribbon  from  his  arm,  and  put  it 
around  the  neck  of  the  supplicant.  “The  colour  of  this 
streamer  shall  afterwards  be  that  of  the  banner  of  Perth. 
Thy  father  is  safe  in  life  and  limb ;  but  tell  us,  fair  damsel, 
what  other  method  we  could  have  adopted,  to  gratify  our 
sense  of  justice  and  our  love  of  beauty,  than  to  show  thy 
father  that  he  owes  his  safety  to  thee,  and  to  make  thee 
throw  off  the  veil  that  concealeth  so  fair  a  face  ?” 

At  this  moment,  one  of  the  French  squires,  with  his 
left  eye  bound  up  by  a  green  ribbon,  advanced  to  the  feet 
of  the  King,  and  stood,  for  a  moment,  surveying  tho 
countenance  of  the  supplicant. 

“  By  the  patron  saint  of  the  house  of  Leon,”  cried  tho 
Frenchman,  “  it  is  my  fair  queen  of  the  lists  !  Knowest 
thou  this  silken  band,  lady,  by  which  my  left  orb  is 
occluded,  and  my  affections  bound  to  the  giver  ?” 

“  If  thou  art  Rolande  de  Leon,”  said  Anne,  as  she  rose, 
by  the  hand  of  the  King,  “  thou  canst  tell  if  that  gift  was 
bestowed  by  my  hands.  To  that  valiant  squire,  Anne  of 
Ghent  did  once  award  the  humble  pledge  of  a  silken  band, 
which  was  to  remain  on  his  temples  till  he  achieved  a  feat 
of  arms.” 

“  Ha !  well  timed !”  cried  Bruce.  “Hear  the  command 
of  thy  liege  sovereign.  We  command  Anne  of  Ghent  to 
give  the  light  of  heaven  to  that  occluded  organ,  which  is 
so  well  entitled  to  see  the  glitter  of  the  sword  of  knight¬ 
hood,  and  the  charms  of  her  who  restores  it  to  its  natural 
right*!.” 

Anne  proceeded,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  lords, 
to  obey  tho  commands  of  the  King.  With  a  firm  hand, 
'  but  a  palpitating  heart,  she  undid  the  bandage,  as  the 
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Frenchman  knelt  at  her  feet.  “Rise  not  yet,”  said  Bruce, 
when  he  saw  the  operation  concluded ,  and,  taking  his 
sword,  he  touched  the  back  of  the  squire,  and  pronounced 
the  words — “  Rise  Sir  Rolande  de  Leon — one  of  the 
bravest  knights  that  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  see 
fighting  under  the  blue  banner  of  Scotland.” 

The  knight  rose,  amidst  the  acclamation  of  the  nobles. 
The  clerk  again  proceeded  with  his  monotonous  vocation  of 
calling  out  the  names  of  the  citizens.  Peter,  with  his 
daughter,  accompanied  by  Sir  Rolande,  left  the  court-room, 
and  proceeded  to  his  house,  where,  after  proper  explanations, 
the  Fleming  saw  no  reason  to  regret  the  taking  of  the  city. 
On  that  same  day,  William  Oliphant  was  beheaded.  The 
town  was  quickly  restored  to  order ;  and,  before  Bruce’s 
army  again  set  out  on  a  new  expedition,  Anne  of  Ghent 
became  the  lady  of  Sir  Rolande  de  Leon. 

This  brave  knight  accompanied  Bruce  through  all  his 
engagements,  taking  frequent  opportunities,  throughout 
the  wars,  of  stealing  a  few  days  of  the  society  of  his  fair 
Anne  of  Ghent.  In  a  short  time  he  was  covered  with 
honours ;  and,  by  the  end  of  Scotland’s  period  of  direst 
strife  and  danger,  old  Peter  of  Ghent  died,  leaving  a  large 
fortune  to  his  daughter.  The  couple,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  retired  afterwards  to  a  castle  somewhere  in  Perth¬ 
shire,  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  domestic  life, 
after  so  many  toils  and  dangers.  We  have  somewhere 
seen  the  arms  afterwards  adopted  by  the  knight,  in  which 
three  Lioncels  rampant  topaz  figure  on  a  field  sapphire , 
crest ,  wreathed  with  a  ribbon  vert.  The  wreath  we  may 
easily  understand ;  nor  can  we  be  at  any  loss  for  the  deriv¬ 
ation  of  the  young  Lions,  seeing  that,  according  to  our 
authority,  Anne  bore  Sir  Rolande  three  sons,  whose  de¬ 
scendants,  under  the  name  of  Lion,  long  lived  in  Perth¬ 
shire  ;  and,  if  we  are  not  led  astray  by  old  writs,  they 
afterwards  intermarried  with  the  Lions  of  Strathmore. 


MAJOR  WEIR’S  COACH — A  LEGEND  OF 
EDINBURGH* 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  September,  early  in  the  seven¬ 
ties  of  the  last  century,  or  it  might  be  the  end  of  the  sixties 
— it  matters  not  much  as  to  the  year — but  it  was  in  the 
month  of  September,  when  parties  and  politics  had  set  the 
freemen  and  burgesses  of  the  Royal  Burghs  by  the  ears — 
when  feasting  and  caballing  formed  almost  their  whole  em¬ 
ployment.  The  exaltation  of  themselves  or  party  friends  to 
the  civic  honours  engrossed  their  whole  attention,  and 
neither  money  nor  time  was  grudgingly  bestowed  to  obtain 
their  objects.  The  embellishment  and  improvement  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  rvere  keenly  urged  and  carried  on 
by  one  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Provost  Drummond. 
He  was  keenly  opposed  by  another,  which,  though  fewer  in 


*  A  lopend  similar  to  that  here  given,  was  current  in  Glasgow  a 
n  am  her  of  years  ago,  and  for  ages  before.  The  hero’s  name  was  Bob 
Dragon,  whose  income,  when  alive,  was  said  to  have  been  one  guinea 
a  minute.  Ilis  coachman  and  horses  were  said,  as  those  of  the  Major, 
to  want  the  heads.  Tue  rn  st  curious  trait  of  the  Glasg  w  goblin 
horses,  was  that  they  went  to  the  river  to  drink,  although  they  had 
no  beads.  The  superstitions  of  most  European  countries  have  a 
similar  origin:  the  Germans  have  their  spectre  huntsman;  the 
coaches  and  horses  of  Major  Weir  and  Bob  Dragon  are  of  the  same 
character.  The  antiquary  will  lind  the  trial  of  Maj  ir  Weir,  in  l’b- 
cairu’s  *•  Criminal  Trials;”  and  the  lover  of  such  stories  may  commit 
‘•Satan’s  Invisible  World  Discovered.” 
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number,  and  not  so  well  organized,  was  not  to  bo  de¬ 
spised  ;  for  it  only  wanted  a  leader  of  nerve  to  act  to 
stop  or  utterly  undo  all  that  had  been  done,  and  keep  the 
city,  as  it  had  been  for  more  than  a  century,  in  a  position 
of  stately  decay.  The  wild  project  of  building  a  bridge 
over  the  North  Loch  was  keenly  contested;  and  ruin  and 
bankruptcy  were  foretold  to  the  good  town,  if  the  Provost 
and  his  party  were  not  put  out  of  the  council  before  it  was 
begun  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

The  heavens  were  illuminated  by  a  glorious  harvest  moon, 
far  in  her  southings  ;  the  High  Street  was  deep  in  shade, 
like  a  long  dai  k  avenue  ;  the  dim  oil  lamps,  perched  high 
upon  their  wooden  posts,  few  and  far  between,  gleamed  in 
the  darkness  like  glow-worms — as  two  portly  figures  were 
seen  in  earnest  discourse,  walking,  not  with  steady  step,  up 
the  High  Street. 

“  By  my  troth,  Deacon  !”  said  one  of  them,  “  I  fear 
Luckie  Bell  has  had  too  much  of  our  company  this  night. 
I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  There  is  the  eighth  chime  of 
St.  Giles’:  what  hour  will  strike?” 

“  Deil  may  care  for  me,  Treasurer  Kerr  !”  hiccuped  the 
Deacon. 

“  Preserve  me,  Deacon  !”  replied  the  Treasurer,  “  it  has 
struck  twelve  !  What  shall  I  say  to  the  wife  ?  It’s  to¬ 
morrow,  Deacon!  it’s  to-morrow!” 

“Whisht,  man,  whisht!  and  no  speak  with  such  a  melan¬ 
choly  voice,”  said  the  other.  “Are  you  afraid  of  Kate? 
What  have  we  to  do  with  to-morrow?  It  is  a  day  we 
shall  never  see,  were  we  to  live  as  long  a3  Methusalem  ; 
for,  auld  as  he  was,  he  never  saw  ‘  to-morrow.’  It’s  always 
to  come  with  its  cares  or  joys.”  And  the  Deacon  stood  and 
laughed  aloud  at  his  conceit.  “  Let  to-morrow  care  for  it¬ 
self,  Tom,  say  I.  What  can  Kate  say  to  you  ?  What  the 
deil  need  you  care?  Have  we  not  had  a  happy  evening? 
Have  we  not  been  well  employed  ?”  And  they  again  moved 
on  towards  the  Castlehill,  where  the  Deacon  resided. 

Thomas  Kerr  was  treasurer  of  the  incorporation,  and 
hoped  at  this  election  to  succeed  his  present  companion, 
whose  influence  in  the  incorporation  was  great,  and  to 
secure  which  he  was,  for  the  time,  his  humble  servant,  and 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  him — so  much  so,  that,  al¬ 
though  bis  own  domicile  was  in  St.  Mary’s  Wynd,  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  High  Street,  his  ambition  bad  over¬ 
come  his  fears  of  his  better  half,  and,  still  ascending  the 
long  street,  he  resolved  to  accompany  the  Deacon  home; 
not,  however,  without  some  strong  misgivings  as  to  what  he 
might  encounter  at  Ins  return.  Both  were  in  that  happy 
state  of  excitement  when  cares  and  fears  press  lightly  on 
the  human  mind ;  but  the  Deacon,  who  had  pres  ded  at 
the  meeting,  and  spoken  a  good  de  d,  was  much  more  over¬ 
come  than  his  Treasurer ;  and  the  liquor  had  made  him 
loquacious. 

“Tom,  man,”  again  said  the  Deacon,  “you  walk  by  my 
side  as  douce  as  if  you  were  afraid  to  meet  Major  Weir  in 
his  coach,  on  your  way  down  the  wynd  to  Kate.  Be 
cheerful,  man,  as  I  am.  Tell  her  she  will  be  Deaconess 
in  a  fortnight,  and  that  will  quiet  her  clatter,  or  I  know  not 
what  will  please  her ;  they  are  all  fond  of  honours.  We 
have  done  good  woi  k  this  night — secured  two  votes  against 
Drummond  ;  other  three  would  graze  him.  Pluck  up  your 
spirit,  Tom,  and  be  active  ;  if  vve  fail,  the  whole  town  will 
be  turned  upside  down — confound  him,  and  bis  wild  pro¬ 
jects,  of  what  he  calls  improvements!  The  diel  be  in  me 
if  I  can  help  thinking — and  it  sticks  in  my  gizzard  yet — 
that  be  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pulling  down  of  my  out¬ 
side  stair,  by  these  drunken  fellows  of  masons;  the  more 
by  token  that,  when,  after  much  trouble,  I  discovered 
them,  and  bad  them  all  safe  in  the  guardhouse,  be  took  a 
small  bail,  and  only  fined  them  two  shillings  a-piece,  when 
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it  caused  me  an  expense  of  ten  good  pounds  to  repair  the 
mischief  they  had  done ;  and,  more  than  that,  I  was  forced 
to  erect  it  inside  the  walls;  for  they  would  not  allow  me  to 
put  it  as  it  was,  or  grant  me  a  Dean  of  Guild  warrant  on 
any  other  terms.  They  said  it  cumbered  the  foot-pave¬ 
ment,  although,  as  you  know,  it  had  stood  for  fifty  years. 
From  that  day  to  this,  I  have  been  his  firm  opponent,  in 
and  out  of  the  Council.  Tom,  are  you  asleep?  Where  are 
your  eyes  ?  What  high  new  wall  is  this  ?  See,  see,  man  J” 

“This  beats  all  he  has  done  yet!”  said  the  Treasurer; 
“  a  high  white  wall  across  the  High  Street,  and  neither  slap 
nor  style  that  I  can  seel  Wonderful,  wonderful!  A 
strange  man  that  Provost!” 

“  He  has  done  it  to  vex  me,  since  I  came  down  to 
Luckie  Bell’s,”  replied  the  Deacon.  “It  was  not  there  in 
the  early  part  of  the  evening.  He  must  have  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  masons  at  it.  But  I’ll  make  him  repent  this  frolic  to¬ 
morrow  in  the  Council,  or  my  name  is  not  Deacon  Dick¬ 
son!” 

“  What  can  he  mean  by  it,  Deacon  ?”  rojoined  the  other, 
“  I  see  no  purpose  it  can  serve,  for  my  part.” 

“  But  it  does  serve  a  purpose,”  hiccuped  the  Deacon ; 
“  it  will  prevent  me  from  getting  home.  It  was  done 
through  malice  against  me,  for  the  efforts  I  am  making  to 
get  him  and  his  party  out  of  the  Council.” 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  discourse,  they  had  walked,  or 
rather  struggled,  from  side  to  side  of  the  street.  Between  the 
pillars  that,  before  the  great  fires  in  Edinburgh,  formed  the 
base  of  the  high  tenement  standing  there,  and  St.  Giles’ 
Church,  being  the  entrance  into  the  Parliament  Square, 
and  between  St.  Giles’  and  the  Exchange  buildings,  the  full 
moon  threw  a  stream  of  light,  filling  both  the  openings, 
and  leaving  all  above  and  below  involved  in  deep  shade. 
It  was  the  moon’s  rays  thus  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and 
reaching  up  to  the  second  windows  of  the  houses,  that 
formed  the  wall  which  the  two  officials  observed. 

“  Deil  tak  me,”  ejaculated  the  Deacon,  “  but  this  is  a 
fine  trick  to  play  upon  the  Deacon  of  an  incorporation  in 
his  own  town!  Were  it  not  for  exposing  myself  at  this 
untiraeous  hour,  I  would  raise  the  town,  and  pull  it  down 
at  the  head  of  the  people.  Faith,  Tom,  I  will  do  it !”  And 
he  was  on  the  point  of  shouting  aloud  at  the  pitch  of  his 
voice,  when  the  more  prudent  Treasurer  put  his  hand  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  enraged  Deacon. 

“For  mercy's  sake,  be  quiet !  ”  said  he.  “  What  are  you 
going  to  be  about  ?  Is  this  a  time  of  night  for  a  member 
of  council  to  make  a  riot,  and  expose  himself  in  the  High 
Street  ?  To-morrow  will  be  time  enough  to  pull  it  down 
by  force,  if  you  cannot  get  a  vote  of  the  Council  to  author¬ 
ize  it.  No  doubt  that  is  a  round  about  way  and  a  sair  climb; 
but  just,  like  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  as  you  always  are, 
put  up  with  it  for  one  night,  and  come  along  down  the 
lishmarket  Close,  up  the  Cowgate,  and  climb  the  West 
Bow,  to  the  Deaconess,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  weary 
waiting  on  you.” 

“  Faith,  Tom,  I  am  in  part  persuaded  you  advise  well 
for  once,  replied  the  Deacon ;  “so  I  will  act  upon  it,  al¬ 
though  I  am  your  Deacon,  and  all  advice  ought  to  come 
from  me.” 

^  And  away  they  trudged.  Both  were  corpulent  men  ;  but 
the  Deacon  having  been  several  times  in  the  Council,  was 
by  much  the  heavier  of  the  two.  Down  they  went  by  the 
Fishmarkct  Close,  and  up  the  Cowgate,  the  Deacon,  sulky 
and  silent,  meditating  all  the  way  vengeance  against  the 
Provost ;  but,  in  ascending  the  steep  and  winding  Bow,  his 
patience  entirely  left  him  ;  he  stopped,  more  than  once,  to 
wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  recover  his  breath, 
and  mutter  curses  on  the  head  of  the  official.  At  length, 
they  reached  the  Deacon’s  home,  where  his  patient  spouse 


waited  his  arrival.  Without  uttering  a  word,  he  threw 
himself  upon  a  chair,  placing  his  hat  and  wig  upon  a  table. 
It  was  some  minutes  before  he  recovered  his  breath  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  answer  the  questions  of  his  anxious  wife,  or  give 
vent  to  the  anger  that  was  consuming  him.  At  length, 
to  the  fifty  times  put  questions  of — 

“  Deacon,  what  has  vexed  you  so  sorely  ?  what  has 
happened  to  keep  you  so  late?”  he  broke  forth — 

“  What  vexes  me  ?  what  ha3  kept  me  so  late  ?  You  may, 
with  good  reason,  inquire  that,  woman.  Our  pretty  Provost 
is  the  sole  cause.  You  may  be  thankful  that  you  have 
seen  my  face  this  night.”  And  he  commenced  and  gave 
an  exaggerated  account  of  the  immense  wall  that  the 
Provost  had  caused  to  be  built,  from  the  Crames  to  the 
Royal  Exchange,  reaching  as  high  as  the  third  story  of  the 
houses  ;  and  the  great  length  of  time  he  had  been  detained 
in  examining  it,  to  discover  a  way  to  get  over  or  through 
it — all  which  the  simple  Deaconess  believed,  and  heartily 
joined  her  husband  in  abusing  the  Povost. 

“  Had  a  wall  been  built  across  the  Castleliill,”  she 
said,  “  when  the  Highlandmen  were  in  the  town,  and  the 
cannon  balls  flying  down  the  street,  I  could  have  known 
the  use  of  it ;  but  to  build  a  wall  between  the  Crames  and 
the  Royal  Exchange,  to  keep  the  Lawnmarket  and  Castle- 
hill  people  from  kirk  and  market — surely  the  man’s  mad*” 

The  Treasurer  had  been  for  some  time  gone  ere  the 
worthy  couple  retired  to  rest,  big  with  the  events  that  were 
to  be  transacted  on  the  morrow,  for  the  downfall  of  the  in¬ 
novating  Provost.  The  morning  was  still  grey,  the  sun  was 
not  above  the  horizon,  when  the  Deaconess,  as  was  her 
wont,  arose  to  begin  her  household  duties  ;  but,  anxious  to 
communicate  the  strange  conduct  of  the  Provost,  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  wall  of  partition  in  the  city,  she  seized  her  water 
stoups,  and  hurried  to  the  public  well  at  the  Bow-head,  to 
replenish  them,  and  ease  her  overcharged  mind  of  the  mighty 
circumstance.  Early  as  the  hour  was,  many  of  the  wives 
of  the  good  citizens  were  already  there,  seated  on  their 
water  stoups,  and  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  supplied — their 
shrill  voices  mixing  with  those  of  the  more  sonorous  tones 
of  the  Highland  water-carriers,  and  rising  in  violent  con¬ 
tention  on  the  stillness  of  the  morning,  like  the  confusion 
of  Babel. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  relation  of  the  Deaconess 
of  her  husband’s  adventure  of  the  preceding  evening,  was 
nothing  impaired  by  the  story  being  related  at  second-hand. 
Arms  were  raised  in  astonishment  as  she  proceeded  with 
her  marvellous  tale  of  the  high  wall  built  in  so  short  a 
space  by  the  Provost.  After  some  time  spent  in  fruitless 
debate,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  go  down  in  a  body  and 
examine  this  bold  enroachment  upon  the  citizens — and  away 
they  went,  with  the  indignant  Deaconess  at  their  head. 

For  some  hundred  feet  down  the  Lawnmarket,  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  jail  and  Luckenbooths  hid  that  part  of  the 
street  from  the  phalanx  of  Amazons  ;  but,  intent  to  recon¬ 
noitre  where  the  wall  of  offence  was  said  to  stand,  they 
reached  the  Luckenbooths,  and  a  shout  of  laughter  and 
derision  burst  from  the  band.  The  Deaconess  stood  petri¬ 
fied,  the  image  of  shame  and  anger.  No  wall  was  there 
— everything  stood  as  it  had  done  for  years! 

“Lucky  Dickson,”  cried  one,  “ye  hae  gien  us  a  gowk’s 
errand.  I  trow  the  Deacon  has  been  fu’  yestreeu.  Where 
is  the  fearfu  wa’  ye  spak  o’,  that  he  neither  could  get 
through  nor  owre ?  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 

“  Did  ye  really  believe  what  he  told  you,  Mrs  Dickson?” 
screamed  auo  her.  “It  was  a  silly  excuse  for  being  owre 
late  out  with  his  cronies.  He  surely  thinks  you  a  silly 
woman  to  believe  such  tales.  Were  my  husband  to  serve 
me  so,  I  would  let  him  hear  of  it  on  the  deafest  side  of  his 
head.” 
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“You  need  not  doubt  but  that  he  shall  hear  of  it,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  Deaconess ;  “and  that  before  long.  But, 
dear  me,  there  must  have  been  some  witchcraft  played  off 
upon  him  and  the  Treasurer  last  night;  for,  as  true  as 
death,  they  baith  said  they  saw  it  with  their  een.  There’s 
been  glamour  in  it.  I  fear  Major  Weir  is  playing  more 
tricks  in  the  town  than  riding  his  coach.  There  was 
no  cause  to  tell  me  a  lie  as  an  excuse,  for  I  am  always 
happy  to  see  him  come  hame  safe  at  ony  hour.” 

By  this  time  they  had  returned  to  the  well,  where  they 
resumed  their  water  vessels  and  hurried  home,  some  to  re¬ 
port  the  strange  adventure  the  Deacon  had  encountered  the 
evening  before,  and  the  Deaconess  to  tell  her  better  half 
of  the  delusion  he  had  been  under.  Before  breakfast  time, 
the  story  was  in  every  one’s  mouth,  from  the  Castle  to  the 
Abbey-gate,  and  as  far  as  the  town  extended.  On  a  clear 
moonlight  night,  for  many  years  afterwards,  Deacon  Dick¬ 
son’s  dike  was  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and  at  jovial 
parties,  we  have  heard  it  said — “  Sit  still  a  little  longer  ; 
we  are  all  sober  enough  to  get  over  Deacon  Dickson’s  wall.” 

The  Treasurer,  who  was  not  so  muddled  by  the  effect  of 
the  evening’s  entertainment  as  the  Deacon,  yet  still  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  idea  of  the  wall,  proceeded  homewards  by 
the  same  route  whereby  he  had  reached  the  Deacon’s,  but 
now  much  refreshed  by  the  walk,  and  night,  or  rather 
morning  air — for  it  was  nearly  one  o’clock.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  Bow-foot  Well,  the  sobbing  of  a  female  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  night :  he  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  and, 
looking  towards  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound  came, 
urged  by  humanity,  he  drew  more  near,  till  he  perceived 
an  aged  female  almost  concealed  by  the  dark  shade  of  the 
well,  against  which  she  leaned  to  support  herself.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  her  distinctly,  with  an  emotion  of  grief 
and  surprise  he  exclaimed — 

“  Mrs  Horner ! — what  has  happened  ?  Why  are  you  here 
at  this  untimeous  hour? — or  what  is  the  cause  of  your 
grief?” 

“  Thomas  Kerr,”  replied  she,  “lama  poor  unfortunate 
woman,  whom  God  alone  can  help.  Pas3  on,  and  leave  me 
to  my  misery.”  And  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
while  the  large  drops  of  anguish  welled  through  her 
withered  fingers. 

“  I  cannot  leave  you  here  in  such  a  state,”  said  he  again. 
“  Come  home,  my  good  woman,  and  I  shall  accompany  you.” 

“  1  have  no  home,”  was  her  sad  reply.  “  Alas  !  I  have 
no  home,  but  the  grave.  I  am  a  poor,  silly,  undone  woman, 
in  my  old  age.  Comfortable,  and  even  rich  as  I  was,  I 
am  now  destitute.  I  have  neither  house  nor  hall  to  cover 
my  grey  hairs.  Oh,  if  I  were  only  dead  and  buried  out  of 
this  sinful  world,  to  hide  the  shame  of  my  own  child.  An 
h>>ur  is  scarce  passed  since  I  thought  my  heart  would  burst 
in  my  bosom  before  I  would  be  enabled  to  reach  the  Grey- 
friars’  Churchyard,  to  lay  my  head  upon  Willie  Horner’s 
grave,  and  the  graves  of  my  innocent  babes  that  sleep  in 
peace  by  his  side.  I  feared  my  strength  would  fail ;  for 
all  1  wish,  is  to  die  there.  I  did  reach  the  object  of  my 
wish,  and  laid  myself  upon  the  cold  turf,  and  prayed  for 
Death  to  join  as  he  had  separated  us  ;  but  my  heart  re¬ 
fused  to  break,  and  tears  that  were  denied  me  before, 
b  gan  to  stream  from  my  eyes.  The  fear  of  unearthly 
sights  came  strong  upon  me,  stronger  even  than  my  grief. 
Strange  moaning  and  sounds  came  on  the  faint  night 
wind,  from  Bloody  Mackenzie’s  tomb,  and  the  bright  moon¬ 
light  made  the  tombstones  look  like  unearthly  things.  I 
rose  and  fled.  I  will  tarry  here,  and  die  in  sight  of  the 
gallows  stone  ;  for  it  was  here  my  only  brother  fell,  killed 
by  a  shot  from  cruel  Porleous’  gun  ;  and  on  the  fatal  tree 
which  that  stone  is  meant  to  support,  my  grandfather  cheer¬ 
fully  gave  his  testimony  for  the  covenanted  rights  of  a 


persecuted  kirk.  Leave  me,  Thomas  Kerr — leave  me  to 
my  destiny.  I  can  die  here  with  pleasure  ;  and  it  is  time 
I  were  dead.  To  whom  can  a  mother  look  for  comfort 
or  pity,  when  her  own  son  has  turned  her  out  upon  a  cold 
world?  I  am  as  Rachel  mourning  for  her  children.  I 
will  not  be  comforted.”  And  the  mourner  wrapped  her 
mantle  round  her  head  with  the  energy  of  despair,  and, 
bending  it  upon  the  well,  burst  anew  into  an  agony  of 
sobs  and  tears. 

The  Treasurer  felt  himself  in  an  awkward  situation.  He 
paused,  and  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  what  was  best  to 
be  done  at  the  moment — whether  to  obey  the  widow  or 
the  dictates  of  humanity.  His  better  feeling  prompted 
him  to  stay  and  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  mourner,  whom 
he  had  known  in  happier  times ;  but  his  caution  and 
avarice,  backed  by  the  dread  of  his  spouse,  urged  him,  with 
a  force  he  felt  every  moment  less  able  to  resist,  to  leave 
her  and  hurry  home.  As  he  stood  irresolute,  the  voice  of 
the  stern  monitor  sounded  in  the  auricles  of  his  heart  like 
the  knell  of  doom,  and  roused  into  fearful  energy  feelings 
he  had  long  treated  lightly,  or  striven  to  suppress  when 
they  rose  upon  him  with  great  force.  He  ran  like  a 
guilty  criminal  from  the  spot.  The  wailings  of  the  crushed 
and  pitiable  object  he  had  left,  had  given  them  a  force  he 
had  never  before  known,  and  he  urged  his  way  down  the 
Cowgate  head  as  if  he  wished  to  fly  from  himself — the 
traces  of  the  evening’s  enjoyments  having  fled,  and  their 
place  being  supplied  by  the  pangs  of  an  awakened  conscience. 
There  was,  indeed,  too  much  cause  for  his  agitation,  often 
hinted  at  by  his  acquaintance,  but  in  its  full  extent  only 
known  in  his  own  family — a  striking  similarity  between 
the  situation  of  his  own  mother  and  that  of  Widow  Horner. 
The  cases  of  the  two  aged  individuals  agreed  in  all  points, 
save  that  he  had  not  yet  turned  her  out  of  doors ;  and 
conscience  told  him  that  even  that  result  had  been  pre¬ 
vented,  more  by  the  patient  endurance  of  his  worthy 
parent  herself,  than  any  kindly  feeling  upon  the  part  of 
her  son. 

The  father  of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  husband  of  Widow 
Horner,  had  both  been  industrious,  and,  for  their  rank  in 
life,  wealthy  burgesses  of  the  city.  At  their  death,  they 
had  left  their  widows  with  an  only  child  to  succeed  them 
and  be  a  comfort  to  their  mothers,  who  had  struggled  hard 
to  retain  and  add  to  the  wealth,  until  their  sons  were  of 
age  to  succeed  and  manage  it  for  themselves.  Their  sole 
and  rich  reward,  as  they  anticipated,  would  be  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  witnessing  the  prosperity  of  their  sons.  That  they 
would  be  ungrateful,  was  an  idea  so  repugnant  to  their 
maternal  feelings,  that,  for  a  moment,  it  was  never  har¬ 
boured  in  their  bosoms.  A  cruel  reality  was  fated  to 
falsify  their  anticipations. 

The  Treasurer  had,  before  he  was  twenty-five  years  of 
ago,  married  a  female,  whom  his  fond  mother  had  thought 
unworthy  of  her  son  ;  and  to  prevent  the  marriage  she  had 
certainly  done  all  that  lay  in  her  power.  Her  endeavours 
and  remonstrances  had  only  served  to  hasten  the  event  she 
wished  so  much  to  retard  and  hinder  from  taking  place ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  hated  alliance  was  made 
Several  weeks  before  she  was  made  aware  of  it  by  tho 
kindness  of  a  gossiping  neighbour  or  two.  Mnch  as  she 
felt,  and  sore  as  her  heart  was  wrung,  she,  like  a  prudent 
woman,  shed  her  tears  of  bitter  anguish  at  the  want  of 
filial  regard  in  her  son,  in  secret.  She  at  once  resolved  to 
pardon  this  act  of  ingratitude,  and,  for  her  son’s  sake,  to 
receive  her  unwelcome  daughter-in-law  with  all  the  kind¬ 
ness  she  could  assume  on  the  trying  occasion.  Not  so  her 
daughter-in-law,  who  was  of  an  overbearing,  subtile,  and 
vindictive  turn  of  mind.  The  mother  of  her  husband  had 
wounded  her  pride  ;  she  resolved  never  to  forget  or  forgive  $ 
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and,  before  she  had  crosssd  her  threshold,  a  deep  revenge 
was  vowed  against  her  as  soon  as  it  was  in  her  power  to 
excute  it.  The  first  meeting  was  embarrassing  on  both 
sides;  each  had  feelings  to  contend  against  and  disguise;  yet 
it  passed  off  well  to  outward  appearance — the  widow  from 
love  to  her  son,  striving  to  love  his  wife — the  latter,  again, 
with  feigned  smiles  and  meekness,  affecting  to  gain  her 
mother-in-law’s  esteem  ;  and  so  well  did  she  act  her  part, 
that,  before  many  days  after  their  first  interview  had  passed, 
Thomas  was  requested  to  bring  his  wife  into  the  house,  to 
reside  in  the  family,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  a  separate 
establishment.  From  that  hour  the  house  of  Widow  Kerr 
began  to  cease  to  be  her  own,  for  the  first  few  months  al¬ 
most  imperceptibly.  Thomas,  although  a  spoiled  child,  was 
not  naturally  of  an  unfeeling  disposition,  but  selfish  and 
capricious  from  over-indulgence.  Amidst  all  his  faults, 
there  was  still  a  love  and  esteem  of  his  mother,  which  his 
wife,  seeing  it  would  be  dangerous  openly  to  attack,  had 
resolved  to  undermine,  arid  therefore  laid  her  wicked 
schemes  accordingly.  In  the  presence  of  her  husband,  she 
was,  fora  time,  all  smiles  and  affability;  but,  in  his  ab¬ 
sence,  she  said  and  did  a  thousand  little  nameless  things, 
to  tease  and  irritate  the  good  old  dame.  This  produced 
complaints  to  her  son,  who  when  he  spoke  to  his  wife  of 
them,  was  only  answered  by  her  tears  and  lamentations,  for 
the  misery  she  suffered  in  being  the  object  of  his  mother's 
dislike.  To  him- elf  she  referred,  if  she  did  not  do  all  in 
her  power  to  please  his  moiher.  These  scenes  had  become 
of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  were  so  artfully  managed, 
that  the  mother  had  the  appearance  of  being  in  the  fault. 
Gradually  the  son’s  affection  became  deadened  towards 
his  parent ;  she  had  ceased  to  complain,  and  now  suffered 
in  silence.  For  her  there  was  no  redress — for,  in  a  fit  of 
fondness,  she  had  made  over  to  her  son  all  she  possessed  in 
the  world  ;  she  was  thus  in  his  power  ;  yet  her  heart  re¬ 
volted  at  exposing  his  cruelty.  The  revenge  of  the  wife 
was  nut  complete  even  after  the  spirit  of  the  victim  was 
completely  crushed,  and  she  had  ceased  to  complain.  Often 
the  malignant  woman  would  affect  lowness  of  spirits,  and 
even  tears,  refusing  to  tell  the  cause  of  her  grief  until 
urged  by  endearments,  and  obtaining  an  assurance  that  he 
would  not  regard  her  folly  in  yielding  to  her  feeling  ;  but 
she  could  not  help  it — were  it  not  for  her  love  to  him, 
she  knew  not  in  what  she  had  ever  offended  his  mother 
save  in  preferring  him  to  every  other  lover  who  had  sought 
her  hand.  Thus,  partly  by  artifice,  but  more  by  her  im¬ 
perious  turn  of  mind,  which  she  had  for  years  ceased  to 
conceal,  the  Treasurer  was  completely  subdued  to  her  dic¬ 
tation  ;  and,  by  a  just  retribution,  he  was  punished  for  his 
want  of  filial  affection,  for  he  was  as  much  the  sufferer 
f  om  her  temper  as  his  mother  was  the  victim  of  her  malice. 

ith  a  cru.-hed  heart,  the  old  woman  ate  her  morsel  in  the 
kitchen,  moistened  by  her  tears.  Even  her  gramlehi’dn  n 
were  t  u_dit  to  insult  and  wound  her  feelings.  So  short- 
'ighted  is  human  nature,  the  parents  did  not  perceive  that 
by  th.s  proceed!,  g  they  were  laying  rods  in  pickle  for 
themselves,  which,  indue  time,  would  be  brought  in  use. 
when  the  recollection  of  their  own  conduct  would  give  ten¬ 
fold  poignancy  to  every  blow. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  situation 
and  wailing  of  Widow  Horner  still  rung  in  the  ears  of 
the  Traourer.  All  his  acts  of  unkindness  t  >  his  parent  passed 
before  him  I  ke  a  hideous  phantasmagoria  as  lie  hurried 
down  the  Cowgate.  He  even  became  afraid  of  himself,  as 

scene  a f ter  scene  arose  to  his  awakened  conscience _ till 

the  misery  and  indignities  that  had  been  heaped  upon  It's 
parent  by  his  termagant  wife  he  himself  either  looking 
on  with  indifference,  or  supporting  his  spouse  in  her  cruelty. 
Goaded  by  remorse,  ho  still  hurried  on  The  celerity  of 


his  movements  seemed  to  relieve  him.  lie  had  formed  no 
fixed  resolution  as  to  how  he  was  to  act  upon  his  arrival 
at  home.  A  dreamy  idea  floated  in  his  tortured  mind  that 
he  had  some  fearful  act  to  perform  to  ease  it,  and  do 
justice  to  his  parent;  yet,  as  often  as  he  came  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  dare  every  consequence,  his  courage  would  again 
quail  at  the  thought  of  encountering  one  who  had,  in  all 
contention,  ever  been  the  victor,  and  riveted  her  chains 
the  more  closely  around  him  on  every  attempt  he  had 
made  to  break  them.  In  this  pitiable  state,  he  had  got  as 
far  towards  home  as  the  foot  of  the  College  Wynd,  when 
the  sound  of  a  carriage  approaching  rapidly  from  the  east 
roused  him  and  put  all  other  thoughts  to  flight.  With  a 
start  of  horror  and  alarm,  he  groaned — “  The  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me!  The  Major’s  coach!  If  I  see  it,  my 
days  are  numbered.”  And,  with  an  effort  resembling  the 
energy  of  despair,  lie  rushed  into  a  stair  foot,  and,  placing 
both  his  hands  upon  his  face  to  shut  out  from  his  sight 
the  fearful  object,  supported  himself  by  leaning  upon  the 
wall.  As  the  sound  increased,  so  did  the  Treasurer’s  fears; 
hut  what  words  can  express  his  agony  when  it  drew  up  at 
the  foot  of  the  very  stair  in  which  he  stood,  and  a  sepul¬ 
chral  voice  issued  from  it — 

“ Is  he  here?” 

“Just  come,”  was  the  reply  in  a  similar  tone. 

“  Then  all’s  right.” 

“  O  God  !  have  mercy  on  my  sinful  soul !”  screamed  the 
Treasurer,  as  he  sank  senseless  out  of  the  foot  of  the  stair 
upon  the  street. 

llow  long  he  remained  in  this  state,  or  what  passed  in 
the  interval,  he  could  give  no  account.  When  he  awoke 
o  consciousness,  he  found  himself  seated  in  a  carriage 
jolting  along  at  a  great  speed,  supported  on  each  side  by 
what  appeared  to  him  headless  trunks  ;  for  the  bright 
moonlight  shone  in  at  the  carriage  window,  and  exhibited 
two  heads  detached  from  their  bodies  dangling  from  the 
top.  The  glance  was  m  mentary.  Uttering  a  deep  groan, 
lie  shut  his  eyes  to  avoid  the  fearful  sight.  lie  would  have 
spoken;  hut  his  palsied  tongue  refused  to  move,  even  to 
implore  for  mercy.  Wringing  his  hands  in  despair,  he 
would  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  coach  upon  his  knees, 
but  was  restrained  by  the  two  figures.  He  felt  their  grasp 
upon  his  arms,  firm  as  one  of  his  own  vices.  The  same 
fearful  voice  he  had  first  heard  fell  again  on  his  ear — “Sit 
still.  Utter  no  cry.  Make  a  clean  breast,  as  you  hope  for 
mercy  at  the  Major’s  tribunal,  lie  knows  you  well;  but 
wishes  to  test  your  truth.  Proceed  !” 

With  a  memory  that  called  up  every  deed  he  had  ever 
done,  and  sunk  to  nothingness  any  of  the  actions  he  had 
at  one  lime  thought  good,  lie  seemed  as  if  he  now  stood 
before  Ids  Creator.  All  bis  days  on  earth  appeared  to 
have  been  one  long  black  scene  of  sin  and  neglected  duties. 
His  head  .-link  upon  his  breast,  and  the  tears  of  repentance 
moistened  his  bosom.  When  he  had  finished  his  minute 
confession,  a  pause  ensued  of  a  few  minutes.  The  moon, 
now  far  in  t lie  west,  was  sinking  behind  a  dense  mass  of 
clouds.  The  wind  began  to  blow  fitfully,  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  sound,  along  the  few  objects  that  interrupted  its  way, 
and  around  the  fearful  conveyance  in  which  he  sat,  more 
dead  than  alive.  The  measured  tramp  of  the  horses,  and 
rattling  of  the  carriage,  fell  on  his  ear  like  the  knell  of 
death.  lie  felt  a  load  at  his  heart,  as  if  the  blood  refused 
to  leave  it  and  perforin  its  functions.  Human  nature 
could  not  have  sustained  itself  under  such  circumstances 
nine!)  longer.  The  carriage  stopped  ;  the  door  opened  with 
violence ;  his  breathing  became  like  a  quick  succession 
of  sobs ;  bis  ears  whizzed,  almost  producing  deafness. 
JStill  he  was  fearfully  awake  to  every  sensation ;  a  painful 
vitality  seemed  to  endow  every  nerve  with  tenfold  its 
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wonted  activity  ;  nil  were  in  notion  at  the  moment ;  his 
whole  f  ame  tingled  ;  and  the  muscles  seemed  to  quiver  on 
his  bones.  The  hollow  voice  broke  the  silence. 

“Thomas  Kerr,  your  sincerity  and  contrition  has  de¬ 
livered  you  from  my  p  wer  this  once.  Beware  of  a  relapse. 
Go,  do  the  duty  of  a  son  to  your  worthy  parent.  You 
have  been  a  worse  man  than  ever  1  was  on  earth.  I  have 
my  parent’s  blessing  with  me  in  the  midst  of  my  sufferings; 
and  there  is  a  soothing  in  it  which  the  wrretched  can  alone 
feel.” 

Quick  as  thought  he  was  lifted  from  the  coach  and 
seated  upon  the  ground.  With  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  the  carriage  disappeared,  and  the 
sound  died  away.  For  some  time  he  sat  bewildered,  as  if 
he  had  fallen  from  the  clouds.  Gradually  he  began  to 
breathe  more  freely,  and  felt  as  if  a  fearful  nightmare  had 
just  passed  away.  Slowly  the  events  of  the  night  rose  in 
regular  succession.  The  forlorn  and  desolate  widow  ;  the 
hideous  spectres  in  the  coach,  that,  without  heads,  spake 
and  moved  with  such  energy — the  whole  now  passed  be¬ 
fore  him  so  vividly  that  he  shuddered.  At  first  he  hoped 
all  had  been  a  fearful  dream ;  but  the  cold,  damp  ground 
on  which  he  sat  banished  the  fond  idea.  He  felt,  in  all 
its  force,  that  he  was  not  wide  awake,  as  he  groped  with 
his  hands  and  touched  the  damp  grass  beneath  him.  All 
around  was  enveloped  i  i  impenetrable  darkness.  Not  one 
star  shone  in  the  murky  sky.  How  much  of  the  night 
had  passed,  or  -where  he  at  present  was,  he  had  no  means 
to  ascertain.  The  first  use  lie  made  of  his  restored  faculties, 
was  to  rise  upon  his  knees,  and  pour  out  his  soul  to  God, 
imploring  pardon  and  protection  in  this  hour  of  suffering. 
He  rose  with  a  heart  much  lightened,  and  felt  his  energies 
restored.  Stumbling  onwards,  he  proceeded,  he  knew  not 
whither,  until,  bruised  by  falls  and  faint  from  exhaustion, 
he  again  seated  himself  upon  a  stone,  to  wait  patiently  the 
approach  of  dawn.  Thus,  melancholy  and  pensive,  he  sat, 
eager  to  catch  the  faintest  sound;  but  all  wa3  silent  as  the 
grave,  save  the  faint  rustling  of  the  long  grass  waving 
around  him  in  the  night  breeze  that  was  chilling  his 
vitals,  as  it,  in  fitful  gusts,  swept  past  him.  The  hope  of 
surviving  the  night  had  almost  forsaken  him,  when  the 
distant  tramp  of  a  horse  fell  on  his  longing  ears.  Then 
the  cheerful  sound  of  a  popular  air,  whistled  to  cheer  the 
darkness,  gladdened  his  heart.  In  an  ecstasy  of  pleasure, 
he  sprung  to  his  feet.  The  rolling  of  wheels  over  the 
rugged  road,  was  soon  added  to  the  cheering  sounds.  With 
caution  he  approached  them  over  hedge  and  ditch,  until, 
dark  as  it  was,  he  could  discern  the  object  of  his  search 
almost  before  him — a  carrier’s  cart,  with  the  driver  seated 
upon  the  top,  whistling  and  cracking  his  whip  to  the 
time. 

“  Stop  friend,  for  mercy’s  sake,  and  take  me  up  beside 
you.” 

“  Na,  na,”  replied  the  carrier  ,  “  I  will  do  no  such  foolish 
action.  Ilap,  Bassie !  hap!”  And,  smacking  his  whip, 
the  horse  increased  its  speed.  “  Come  not  near  my  cart, 
or  I  will  make  Caesar  tear  you  in  pieces.  Look  to  him, 
Caesar!  ”  And  the  snarling  of  a  dog  gave  fearful  warning 
to  the  poor  Treasurer  to  keep  at  a  distance;  but,  rendered 
desperate  by  his  situation,  he  continued  to  follow,  calling 
out — 

“  Stop,  if  you  are  a  Christian,  for  mercy’s  sake,  stop 
and  hear  me.  I  am  a  poor  lost  creature,  sick  and 
unable  to  harm,  but  rich  enough  to  reward  you,  if  you 
will  save  my  life.  I  am  no  robber,  but  a  decent  burgess 
and  freeman  of  Edinburgh;  and  where  I  am  at  present 
I  cannot  tell.” 

“  Woo,  Bassie  !  woo  !”  responded  the  carrier.  “  Silence, 
Caesar !  Preserve  us  from  all  evil !  Amen  1  Sure  vou 


cannot  be  Thomas  Ken',  whose  shop  is  in  Saint  Mary’s 
Wynd?” 

“  The  very  same ;  but  who  are  you  that  know  my 
voice  ?  ” 

“  Who  should  I  be,”  rejoined  he,  “  but  Watty  Clink- 
scales,  the  North-Berwick  carrier,  on  my  way  to  the  town  ; 
for  you  may  know  well  enough  that  Wednesday  morning 
is  my  time  to  be  in  Edinburgh ;  but  come  up  beside  me, 
man,  and  do  not  stand  longer  there.  If  you  have  lost 
yourself,  as  you  say,  I  will  with  pleasure  give  you  a  ride 
home  this  dark  morning;  but  tell  me  how,  in  all  the  world, 
came  you  to  be  standing  at  the  Figgate  Whins,  instead  of 
being  in  your  warm  bed?  I  am  thinking,  friend  Kerr, 
you  have  been  at  a  corporation  supper  last  night.” 

While  the  carier  was  speaking,  the  Treasurer  mounted 
the  cart,  and  took  his  seat  beside  him.  They  moved  slowly 
on.  To  all  the  questions  of  the  carrier,  evasive  answers 
were  returned  ;  the  Treasurer  felt  no  desire  to  be  communi¬ 
cative.  As  they  reached  the  Watergate,  the  first  rays  of 
morning  shone  upon  Arthur’s  Seat  and  the  Calton  II ill. 
Before  they  entered,  the  Treasurer  dismounted,  having 
first  rewarded  his  conveyer  to  the  town,  and  proceeded  to  his 
home  by  the  South  Back  of  the  Canongate,  faint  and 
unwell.  When  he  reached  his  own  door,  he  was  nearly 
exhausted.  It  was  opened  to  him  by  his  anxious  mother, 
who  had  watched  for  him  through  the  whole  night. 
Alarmed  by  his  haggard  and  sickly  appearance,  timidly  she 
inquired  what  had  happened  to  him,  to  cause  such  an 
alteration  in  his  looks  in  so  short  a  time.  The  tears  started 
into  his  eyes  as  lie  looked  at  her  venerable  form,  degraded 
by  her  attire.  He  took  her  hand  in  both  his,  and,  pressing 
it  to  his  lips,  faltered  out — 

“Oh,  my  mother !  can  you  pardon  your  undutiful  son? 
Only  say  you  will  forgive  me.” 

“Tammy,  my  bairn,”  she  replied,  “what  have  I  to 
pardon?  Is  not  all  my  pleasure  in  life  to  see  you  happy? 
What  signifies  what  becomes  of  me  the  few  years  I  have 
to  be  on  earth  ?  But  you  are  ill,  my  son — you  are  very  ill !  ” 

“  I  am  indeed  very  unwell,  both  in  body  and  mind,” 
said  he.  “  Say  you  pardon  me,  for  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  allowed  you  to  be  treated  since  my  marriage;  and 
give  me  your  blessing,  lest  I  die  without  hearing  you  pro¬ 
nounce  it.” 

“Bless  you,  my  Thomas,  and  all  that  is  yours,  my  son  ! 
with  my  blessing,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  which  is  above 
all  riches !  But  go  to  your  bed,  my  bairn,  and  do  not  let 
me  make  dispeace  in  the  family.” 

At  this  moment  his  spouse  opened  the  door  of  the  bed¬ 
room,  and  began,  in  her  usual  manner,  to  rate  and  abuse 
him  for  keeping  untimeous  hours.  Still  holding  his 
mother’s  hands  in  his,  he  commanded  her,  in  a  voice 
he  had  never  before  assumed  to  her,  to  be  silent.  She 
looked  at  him  in  amazement,  as  if  she  had  doubted 
the  reality  of  his  presence ;  and  was  on  the  point  of  be¬ 
coming  more  violent,  when  his  fierce  glance,  immediately 
followed  by  the  sunken,  sickly  look  which  one  night  of 
suffering  had  given  him,  alarmed  her  for  his  safety,  and 
she  desisted,  anxiously  assisting  his  mother  to  undress  and 
put  him  to  bed. 

He  soon  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  from  which  he 
awoke  in  the  afternoon,  unrefreshed  and  feverish.  II is 
wife  was  seated  by  his  bed  when  lie  awoke.  Turning  his 
languid  eye  towards  her,  he  inquired  for  his  mother.  A 
scene  of  angry  altercation  would  have  ensued  ;  but  he  was 
too  ill  to  reply  to  the  irritating  language  and  reproaches 
of  his  spouse.  The  anger  increased  his  fever,  and  delirium 
came  on  towards  the  evening.  A  physician  was  sent  for, 
who  at  once  pronounced  his  life  to  be  in  extreme  danger  ; 
and,  indeed,  for  many  days  it  was  despaired  of. 
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The  horrors  of  that  night  were  the  theme  of  his  discourse 
while  the  fever  raged  in  his  brain.  The  smallest  noise, 
even  the  opening  of  a  door,  made  him  shriek  and  struggle 
to  escape  from  those  who  watched  him.  His  efforts  were 
accompanied  by  cries  for  mercy  from  Major  Weir;  bis 
bed  was  the  coach,  and  his  wife  and  mother  the  headless 
phantoms.  Clinkscales  had  told  the  manner  and  where 
he  had  fonnd  him,  on  the  morning  he  was  taken  ill.  The 
sensation  this  excited  through  the  city  became  extreme. 
Deacon  Dickson  told  the  hour  in  which  he  left  his  house, 
and  the  language  of  the  sufferer  filled  up  the  space  until 
he  was  met  by  the  carrier.  The  nocturnal  apparition  of 
the  Major’s  carriage  had,  for  many  years,  been  a  nursery 
tale  of  Edinburgh.  Many  firmly  believed  in  its  reality. 
There  were  not  awanting  several  who  affirmed  they  had 
seen  it ;  and  scarce  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cowgate  or  St. 
Mary's  Wynd,  but  thought  they  had  heard  it  often  before 
the  present  occurrence. 

That  the  Treasurer  had  by  some  means  been  transported 
to  the  Figgate  Whins  in  the  Major’s  coach,  a  great  many 
firmly  believed ;  for  two  of  the  incorporation,  on  the  same 
night,  had  been  alarmed  by  a  coach  driving  furiously  down 
the  Cowgate  ;  but  they  could  not  describe  its  appearance, 
as  they  had  hid  themselves  until  it  passed,  fearful  of  see¬ 
ing  the  spectre  carriage  and  its  unearthly  attendants.  It 
was  at  least  certain  that,  of  late,  many  had  been  aroused 
out  of  their  sleep  by  the  noise  of  a  carriage ;  and,  the  re¬ 
port  gaining  ground,  the  terror  of  the  citizens  became  so 
great  that  few  chose  to  be  upon  any  of  the  streets  after 
twelve  at  night,  unless  urged  by  extreme  necessity.  This 
state  of  foolish  alarm,  as  the  magistrates  called  it,  could 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  within  their  jurisdiction ;  and 
they  resolved  to  investigate  the  whole  affair.  Several  were 
examined  privately ;  but  the  Treasurer  was  too  ill  to  be 
spoken  to,  even  by  his  friend  the  Deacon.  There  was  a 
strange  harmony  in  the  statements  of  several  who  had 
really  distinctly  heard  the  sounds  of  horses’  feet,  and  the 
rumbling  of  a  carriage,  and  the  ravings  of  the  unfortunate 
Treasurer.  The  authorities  were  completely  at  a  stand  how 
to  proceed  Several  shook  their  heads,  and  looked  grave ; 
others  proposed  to  request  the  ministers  of  the  city  to 
watch  the  Major’s  carriage,  and  pray  it  out  of  the  city.  But 
the  Provest’s  committee  sent  for  the  captain  of  the  train 
bands,  and  consulted  with  him  ;  he  agreed  to  have  twelve 
of  the  band  and  six  of  tin  town-guard  in  readiness  by 
twelve  at  night,  to  waylay  the  cause  of  annoyance,  should 
it  make  its  appearance,  and  unravel  the  mystery.  That 
there  was  some  unlawful  purpose  connected  with  it,  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  Council  had  little  doubt.  These  meetings  were 
private,  and  the  proceedings  are  not  on  record  to  guide  us. 
It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  the  captain  could  get 
the  number  of  his  band  required  for  the  duty ;  they  chose 
rather  to  pay  the  fine,  believing  it  to  be  a  real  affair  of 
diabelerie;  for  their  earliest  recollections  were  associated 
with  the  truth  of  the  Major’s  night  airings.  For  several 
nights  the  watch  was  strickly  kept  by  many  of  the  citizens ; 
but  in  vain.  No  appearance  disturbed  the  usual  stillness 
of  the  night  in  the  city  ;  not  even  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
was  heard.  The  whole  affair  gradually  lost  its  intense 
interest,  and  ceased  to  be  the  engrossing  theme  of  conver¬ 
sation.  »The  sceptics  triumphed  over  their  believing  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  mysterious  occurrence  was  allowed  to  rest. 

The  election  week  for  Deacon  of  the  Crafts  at  length 
arrived.  All  was  bustle  among  the  freemen  ;  the  rival 
candidates  canvassing  and  treating,  and  their  partisans  bust¬ 
ling  about  everywhere.  City  politics  ran  high;  but  the 
Treasurer,  although  recovered,  was  still  too  weak  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  Deacon  Dickson,  on 
his  account,  redoubled  his  exertions — for  the  indisposition 


of  his  Treasurer  had  deranged  his  plans  ;  and  it  was  of  great 
importance,  in  his  eyes,  to  have  one  of  his  party  elected 
in  his  place.  Had  Kerr  been  able  to  move  about,  to  visit 
and  flatter  his  supporters,  his  election  was  next  to  certain, 
so  well  had  the  whole  affair  been  managed.  Kerr  was 
accordingly  dropped  by  him,  and  a  suc<  essor  pitched  upon, 
who  could  at  this  eventful  period  aid  him  in  his  effuits 
against  the  candidate  of  rhe  Drummondites,  as  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Provost  were  called. 

On  the  Thursday,  when  the  long  lists  were  voted,  the 
Deacon  carried  his  list,  and  every  one  of  the  six  were  tried 
men,  and  hostile  to  the  innovations  of  the  Provost  and  his 
party.  The  Deacon  was  in  great  spirits,  and  told  the  Trea¬ 
surer,  whom  he  visite  1  as  soon  as  his  triumph  was  secure, 
that,  if  not  cut  off  the  list,  in  shortening  the  leet,  his  election 
was  sure.  On  the  list  coming  down  from  the  Council, 
neither  Kerr  nor  the  person  Dickson  wi-hed  were  on  the 
leet;  both  had  been  struck  off,  and  the  choice  behoved  to 
fall  upon  one  or  tlnee,  none  of  whom  had  hoped,  at  tins 
time,  to  suceed  to  office.  Their  joy  was  so  much  the 
greater,  and  the  election  dinner  not  less  substantial. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  election,  closely  bordering  upon 
the  morning — for  all  respected  the  Sabbath  Day,  and,  even 
on  this  joyous  occasion,  would  not  infringe  upon  it — that 
a  party  of  some  ten  or  twelve  were  seen  to  issue  from  one 
of  the  narrow  closes  in  the  High  Street,  two  and  two, 
arm  in  arm,  dressed  in  the  first  style  of  fashion,  with 
bushy  wigs,  cocked  hats,  and  gold-headed  canes.  At  their 
head  was,  now  Old  Deacon  Dickson,  and  his  successor  in 
office.  They  were  on  their  way,  accompanying  their  new 
Deacon  home  to  his  residence,  near  the  foot  ot  Saint  Mary’s 
Wynd  in  the  Cowgate,  and  to  congratulate  the  Deaconess 
on  her  husband’s  elevation  to  the  Council.  None  of  them 
were  exactly  tipsy ;  but  in  that  middle  state  when  men 
do  not  stand  upon  niceties,  neither  are  scared  by  trifles. 
The  fears  of  the  Major’s  coach  were  not  upon  them  ;  or,  if 
any  thought  of  it  came  over  them,  their  numbers  gave 
them  confidence.  Leaving  the  High  Street,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  Merlin’s  Wynd  to  the  Cowgate.  Scarce  had 
the  head  of  the  procession  emerged  from  the  dark  thorough¬ 
fare,  when  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  in  rapid  advance,  fell 
on  their  astonished  ears.  The  front  stood  still,  and  would 
have  retreated  back  into  the  Wynd,  but  could  not ;  for 
those  behind,  unconscious  of  the  cause  of  the  stoppage, 
urged  on  and  forced  them  out  into  the  street.  There  was 
not  a  moment  for  reflection,  scarce  to  utter  a  cry,  before 
the  fearful  equipage  was  full  upon  them.  Retreat  was 
still  impossible ;  and  those  in  front,  by  the  pressure  from 
behind,  becoming  desperate  by  their  situation,  the  two 
Deacons  seized  the  reins  of  the  horses,  to  prevent  their 
being  ridden  over.  In  a  second,  the  head  of  the  coachman 
(held  in  his  hand  D  was  launched  at  Deacon  Dickson,  with 
so  true  an  aim  that  it  felled  him  to  the  ground,  with  the 
loss  of  his  hat  and  wig.  Though  stunned  by  the  blow, 
his  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  Still  holding 
on  by  the  reins,  and  dragged  by  the  horses,  he  called  luotily 
for  his  companions  to  cut  the  traces.  The  head  of  the 
coachman,  in  the  meantime,  had  returned  on  his  hand,  and 
been  launched  forth,  with  various  effect,  on  the  aggressors. 
Other  heads  flew  from  the  windows  on  eath  side,  and 
from  the  coach-box.  in  rapid,  darting  motions.  The  'ries 
of  the  assailants  resounded  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night;  fear  had  fled  their  bosoms;  there  was  scarce  one 
but  had  received  contusions  from  the  flying  heads,  and 
rage  urged  them  to  revenge.  Candles  began  to  appear 
at  the  windows,  exhibiting  faces  pale  with  fear.  Same  of  the 
bolder  of  the  male  inhabitants,  recognising  the  voice  of 
some  relative  or  acquaintance  in  the  cries  of  the  a-sailants, 
rao  to  the  street  and  joined  the  fray.  Dickson,  who  had 
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never  relinquished  his  first  hold,  recovered  himself,  severely 
hurt  as  he  was  by  the  feet  of  the  horses,  which  were  urged 
on,  short  as  the  struggle  was,  up  to  the  College  Wynd,  in 
spite  of  the  resistance.  At  the  moment  the  carriage  reached 
the  foot  of  the  wynd,  the  door  on  the  left  burst  open,  and 
two  figures  leaped  out,  disappearing  instantly,  although 
closely  pursued.  In  the  confusion  of  the  pursuit,  the  coach¬ 
man  also  disappeared.  No  one  could  tell  how,  or  in  what 
manner  he  had  fled,  he  appeared  to  fall  from  the  box 
among  the  crowd ;  and,  when  severals  stooped  to  lift  and 
secure  him,  all  that  remained  in  their  hands  was  a  great¬ 
coat  with  basket  work  within  the  shoulders,  so  contrived 
as  to  conceal  the  head  and  neck  of  the  wearer,  to  which 
was  fastened  a  stout  cord,  the  other  end  of  which  was 
attached  to  an  artificial  head,  entangled  in  the  strife  be¬ 
tween  the  horses  and  the  pole  of  the  coach.  Two  similar 
dresses  were  also  found  inside.  The  coach  was  heavily 
laden  ;  but  with  what,  the  authorities  never  could  discover, 
although  envious  persons  said  that  several  of  the  trades¬ 
men’s  wives  in  the  Cowgate  afterwards  wore  silk  gowns 
that  had  never  had  one  before  in  their  family,  had  better 
and  stronger  tea  at  their  parties,  and  absolutely  abounded 
in  tobacco  for  many  weeks.  But  whether  these  were  the 
spoils  of  the  combat  with  the  infernal  coach,  or  the  natural 
results  of  successful  industry,  was  long  a  matter  of  debate. 

As  for  the  coach  and  horses,  they  became  the  prize  of 
Deacon  Dickson  and  his  friends,  never  having  been  claimed 
by  the  Major.  The  sensation  created  on  the  following  day 
by  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  fearful  rencounter  and 
unheard  of  bravery  of  the  tradesmen,  was  in  proportion  to 
the  occasion.  Several  of  the  assailants  were  reported  to 
have  been  killed,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  Deacon.  For 
several  days,  the  inn-yard  of  the  White  Hart  was  crowded  to 
excess  to  view  the  carriage  and  horses.  As  for  the  Deacon, 
no  doubt,  he  was  considerably  bruised  about  the  leg3 ; 
but  the  glory  he  had  acquired  was  a  medicine  far  more 
efficacious  to  his  hurts  than  any  the  faculty  could  have 
prescribed.  At  the  first  toll  of  bells  for  the  church,  he 
was  seen  descending  from  the  Castle  Iliil  towards  the  Tron 
Church,  limping  much  more,  many  thought,  than  there 
was  occassion  for,  supported  by  his  battered  gold-headed 
cane  on  one  side,  and  holding  by  the  arm  of  the  Deacon- 
esss  on  the  other.  With  an  affected  modesty,  which  no 
General  after  the  most  brilliant  victory  could  better  have 
assumed,  he  accepted  the  congratulations  he  had  come  out 
to  receive.  When  he  entered  the  church,  a  general  whisper 
ran  through  it,  and  all  eyes  were  upon  him,  while  the  minis¬ 
ter  had  not  entered.  This  was  the  proudest  moment 
of  his  life.  He  had  achieved,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
friends,  what  the  train-bands  and  city-guard  had  failed  to 
acomplish ;  that  it  was  more  by  accident,  and  against  his 
will  he  had  performed  the  feat,  lie  never  once  allowed  to 
enter  his  mind,  and  stoutly  denied  when  he  heard  it  hinted 
at  by  those  who  envied  him  the  glory  he  had  acquired. 

As  soon  as  the  afternoon’s  service  was  over,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Treasurer’s  house,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
re-election  to  the  treasurership,  and  give  a  full  account  of 
his  adventure.  To  his  exaggerated  account,  Kerr  listened 
with  the  most  intense  interest;  a  feeling  of  horror  crept 
over  his  frame  as  the  Deacon  dwelt  upon  the  blow  he  had 
received  from  the  coachman’s  head,  and  the  efficacious 
manner  in  which  the  two  inside  phantoms  had  used  theirs, 
concluding  with — 

“  It  was  a  fearful  and  unequal  strife — devils  against 
mortal  men.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  they  were  devils,  Deacon?  Wras 
it  really  their  own  heads  they  threw  about?”  said  the 
Treasurer. 

“  I  am  not  clear  to  say  they  were  devils,”  replied  the 


other;  “hut  they  fought  like  devils.  Severe  blows  they 
gave,  as  I  feel  this  moment.  They  could  not  be  anything 
canny  ;  for  they  got  out  from  among  our  hands  like  a  flash 
of  light.” 

The  Deacon’s  vanity  would  have  tempted  him  to  say  he 
believed  them  to  be  not  of  this  earth ;  but  the  same  feeling 
restrained  him.  Where  there  had  been  so  many  actors  in 
the  affair,  he  had  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  learning 
their  sentiments ;  and,  above  all  things,  he  hated  to  be  in 
a  minority,  or  made  an  object  of  ridicule.  Turning  aside 
the  direct  question  of  the  Treasurer,  he  continued — 

“  Whatever  they  were,  the  horses  are  two  as  bonny 
blacks  as  any  gentleman  could  wish  to  put  into  his  carriage. 
By  my  troth,  I  have  made  a  good  adventure  of  it!  I 
mean  to  propose,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  carry  my 
motion,  that  they  and  the  Major’s  coach  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  spent  in  a  treat  to  the  incorporation.  Make  haste, 
man,  and  get  better.  You  are  as  welcome  to  a  share  as 
if  you  had  been  one  of  those  present;  although,  indeed, 
I  cannot  give  you  a  share  of  the  glory  of  putting  Major 
Weir  and  his  devils  to  the  rout — and  no  small  glory  it  is, 
on  the  word  of  a  deacon,  Treasurer.” 

The  load  that  had  for  many  days  pressed  down  the 
Treasurer’s  spirits  gradually  passed  off  as  the  Deacon  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  a  new  light  shone  on  his  mind;  his  counte¬ 
nance  brightened  up. 

“  Deacon,”  he  said,  “  the  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon 
me,  and  I  feel  a  new  man.  Confess  at  once  that  the  whole 
has  been  a  contrivance  of  the  smugglers  to  run  their  goods, 
availing  themselves  of  the  real  Major’s  coach.  It  was  a 
bold  game,  Deacon,  and,  like  all  unlawful  games,  a  losing 
one  in  the  end.  Still  it  is  strange  what  inducement  they 
could  have  had  for  their  cruel  conduct  to  me  on  that 
miserable  night,  or  how  I  was  enabled  to  survive,  or  re¬ 
tained  my  reason.  I  have  been  often  lost  in  fearful  mystery 
upon  this  subject  since  the  fever  left  me;  but  you,  my 
friend,  have  restored  peace  to  my  mind.” 

And  they  parted  for  the  evening.  The  Treasurer’s  re¬ 
covery  was  now  most  rapid.  In  a  few  days,  all  traces  of 
his  illness  were  nearly  obliterated,  and  he  went  about  his 
affairs  as  formerly.  An  altered  man — all  his  wife’s  influ¬ 
ence  for  evil  was  gone  for  ever  ;  calmly  and  dispassionately 
he  remonstrated  with  her ;  for  a  few  days  she  struggled 
hard  to  retain  her  abused  power ;  tears  and  threatened 
desertion  of  his  house  were  used — but  he  heard  her  un¬ 
moved.  Still  keeping  his  stern  resolve  with  a  quietness  of 
manner  which  her  cunning  soon  perceived  it  was  not  in 
her  power  to  shake.  She  ceased  to  endeavour  to  shake 
it.  His  mother  was  restored  to  her  proper  station,  and 
all  was  henceforth  peace  and  harmony. 

Several  years  had  rolled  on.  The  deaconship  was,  next 
election,  bestowed  upon  Treasurer  Kerr.  He  had  served 
with  credit,  and  his  business  prospered.  The  adventure 
with  the  Major’s  coach  was  only  talked  of  as  an  event  of 
times  long  passed,  when,  one  forenoon,  an  elderly  person,  in 
a  seaman’s  dress,  much  soiled,  entered  his  workshop,  and, 
addressing  him  by  name,  requested  employment.  Being 
very  much  in  want  of  men  at  the  time,  he  at  once  said  he 
had  no  objection  to  employ  him,  if  he  was  a  good  hand. 

“I  cannot  say  I  am.  now,  what  I  once  was  in  this  same 
shop,’’ he  rep  ied.  “It  is  long  since  I  forsook  the  craft; 
but.  if  you  are  willing  to  emp  oy  me,  I  will  do  my  best.” 

The  stranger  was  at  once  engaged,  and  gave  satisfaction  to 
his  employer — betraying  a  knowledge  of  events  that  had 
happened  to  the  family,  and  that  were  only  traditionary  to 
his  master.  His  curiosity  became  awakened  ;  to  gratify 
which,  he  took  the  man  home,  one  evening,  after  h  s  day’s 
work  was  over.  For  some  time  after  they  entered  the 
house,  the  stranger  became  pensive  and  reserved — his 
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eyes,  every  opportunity,  wandering  to  tlie  mother  of  his 
master,  with  a  look  of  anxious  suspense.  At  length,  he 
arose  from  his  scut,  and  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion — 

“  Mistress !  my  ever-revered  mistress !  have  you  en¬ 
tirely  forgot  Watty  Brown,  the  runaway  apprentice  of  your 
husband f” 

“  Watty  Brown,  the  yellow-haired  laddie,”  ejaculated 
she,  “I  can  never  forget.  He  was  always  a  favourite  of 
mine.  You  cannot  be  him;  your  hair  is  grey?” 

“  My  good  mistress,  old  and  grey-headed  as  you  see  me,” 
said  he,  “I  am  Watty  Brown;  but  much  has  passed  over 
my  once  yellow  head  to  bleach  it  white  as  you  see.  My 
master  here  was  but  an  infant  in  your  arms,  when  I  left 
Edinburgh.  Often  have  I  rocked  him  in  his  cradle. 
After  all  that  has  passed,  I  am  here  again,  safe.  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  one  present  would  bring  me  into  trouble  for 
what  is  now  so  long  passed.” 

“IIow  time  flies!”  said  she.  “The  Porteous  mob  is  in 
my  mind  as  if  it  had  happened  last  week.  O  Watty,  you 
were  always  a  reckless  l.id.  Sore,  sore  you  have  rued,  I 
do  not  doubt,  that  night.  Do  tell  us  what  has  come  of  you 
since  ?” 

“  Well,  mistress,  you  recollect  there  was  little  love 
between  the  apprentices  of  Edinburgh  and  Captain  Porteous. 
All  this  might  have  passed  off  in  smart  skirmishes  on  a 
King’s  birthday,  or  so ;  but  his  brutal  behaviour  at  poor 
Robinson’s  execution,  and  slaughter  of  the  townsmen, 
could  not  be  forgiven  by  lord  or  tradesman.  Well,  as  all 
the  land  knows,  he  was  condemned,  and  all  were  satisfied  ; 
for  the  guilty  was  to  suffer.  But  his  pardon  came ;  the 
bloodshedder  of  the  innocent  was  to  leave  the  jail  as  if  he 
had  done  nothing  wrong !  Was  this  to  be  endured? 
Murmurs  and  threats  were  in  every  tradesman’s  mouth ; 
the  feuds  of  the  apprentices  were  quelled,  for  a  time  ;  all 
colours  joined  in  hatred  of  the  murderer.  Yet  no  plan  of 
operations  was  adopted.  In  this  combustible  frame  of 
mind,  the  drums  of  the  city  beat  to  arms.  I  rushed  from 
this  very  house  to  know  the  cause,  and  saw  the  trades’  lads 
crowding  towards  the  jail.  I  inquired  what  was  their 
intention. 

‘  To  execute  righteous  judgment !’  a  strange  voice  said,  in 
the  crowd. 

I  returned  to  the  shop ;  and,  taking  the  forehammer,  as 
the  best  weapon  I  could  find,  in  my  haste,  with  good  will 
j 'fined,  and  was  at  the  door  amongst  the  foremost  of  those 
who  attempted  to  break  it  open.  Numbers  had  torches. 
Lustily  did  I  apply  my  hammer  to  its  studded  front.  Yainly 
did  I  exert  myself,  until  fire  was  put  to  it,  when  it  at  length 
gave  way.  As  I  ceased  from  my  efforts,  one  of  the  crowd, 
carrying  a  torch,  put  a  guinea  into  my  hand,  and  said — 

‘  Well  done,  my  good  lad.  Take  this ;  you  have 
wrought  for  it.  If  you  are  like  to  come  to  trouble  for  this 
night’s  work,  fly  to  Anstruther,  and  you  will  find  a  friend.’ 

While  he  spoke,  those  who  had  entered  the  jail  were 
dragging  Porteous  down  the  stairs.  My  heart  melted 
within  me  at  the  piteous  sight.  My  anger  left  me,  as  his 
Availing  voice  implored  mercy.  I  left  the  throng,  who 
were  hurrying  him  up  towards  the  Lawnmarket,  and 
hastened  back  to  the  workshop,  Avhere  1  deposited  the 
hammer,  and  threw  myself  upon  my  bed;  but  I  could  not 
remain.  The  image  of  the  wretched  man,  a3  he  was 
dragged  forth,  appeared  to  be  by  my  side.  Partly  to  know 
the  result,  partly  to  ease  iny  mind,  I  Avent  again  into  the 
street.  The  crowds  were  stealing  quietly  to  their  homes. 
From  some  neighbour  apprentices  I  learned  the  fatal  catas¬ 
trophe.  1  now  became  greatly  alarmed  for  my  safety,  ns 
numbers  who  knew  me  well  had  seen  my  efforts  against  the 
lour  of  the  jail.  Bitterly  did  I  now  regret  the  active  part 


I  had  taken.  My  immediate  impulse  was  to  fly  from  the 
I  city  ;  but  in  what  direction  I  knew  not.  Thus  irresolute, 
I  stood,  at  the  Netherbow  Port,  Avhen  the  same  person  that 
gave  me  the  guinea  at  the  jail-door  approached  to  where  I 
stood.  Embracing  the  opportunity,  I  told  him  the  fear  I 
Avas  in  of  being  informed  upon,  when  the  magistrates  be¬ 
gan  to  investigate  and  endeavour  to  discover  those  Avho 
had  been  active  in  the  affair. 

‘AVell,  my  good  fellow,  follow  me.  It  will  not  serA'e 
your  purpose  standing  there.’ 

There  were  about  a  dozen  along  with  him.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  beach  at  Fishemnv — going  round  Arthur’s 
Seat,  by  Duddingston — and  Avere  joined  by  many  others. 
Two  boats  lay  for  them,  on  the  beach,  at  a  distance  from 
the  harbour.  We  went  on  board,  and  set  sail  for  Fife, 
where  Ave  arrived  before  morning  dawned.  I  found  my 
new  friend  and  acquaintance  Avas  captain  and  OAvner  of  a 
small  vessel,  a\'1io  traded  to  the  coast  of  Holland.  He 
scrupled  not  to  run  a  cargo  upon  his  own  account,  without 
putting  the  revenue  officers  to  any  trouble,  either  measur¬ 
ing  or  Aveighing  it.  lie  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of 
Robinson,  and  often  sailed  in  the  same  vessel.  I  joined 
his  crew  ;  and,  on  the  folloAving  day,  Ave  sailed  for  Antwerp. 
But  Avhy  should  I  trouble  you  with  the  various  turns  my 
fortunes  have  taken  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years  ?  At 
times,  I  Avas  stationary,  and  wrought  at  my  trade;  at  others, 
I  was  at  sea.  My  home  has  principally  been  in  Rotterdam  ; 
but  my  heart  has  ever  been  in  Auld  Reekie.  Many  a  time 
I  joined  the  creAV  of  a  lugger,  and  clubbed  my  proportion 
of  the  adventure ;  my  object  being — more  than  the  gain 
— to  get  a  sight  of  it;  for  I  feared  to  come  to  toAvn — 
being  ignorant  as  to  hoAv  matters  stood  regarding  my  share 
in  the  Porteous  riot.  We  heard,  in  Holland,  only  of  the 
threats  of  the  Government;  but  I  was  always  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  no  one  had  been  convicted.  Several  yeais  had 
passed  before  it  Avas  safe  for  me  to  return  ;  and,  Avhen  it 
Avas,  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  returning  to  be  a 
bound  apprentice,  to  serve  out  the  feAv  months  of  my 
engagement  that  were  to  run  when  I  left  my  master. 
Years  passed  on.  I  had  accumulated  several  hundred 
guilders,  A\rith  the  view  of  coming  to  end  my  days  in 
Edinburgh,  when  I  got  acquainted  Avith  a  toAvnsman 
deeply  engaged  in  the  smuggling  line.  I  unfortunately 
embarked  my  all.  He  had  some  associates  in  the  Cow- 
gate,  Avho  disposed  of,  to  great  advantage,  any  goods  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  them.  His  colleagues  on  shore 
had  provided  a  coach  and  horses,  Avith  suitable  dresses, 
to  personate  Major  Weir’s  carriage,  agreeably  to  the  most 
approved  description.  The  coach  and  horses  Avere  furnished 
by  an  innkeeper,  AA'hom  they  supplied  with  liquors  at  a 
low  rate.  My  unfortunate  adventure  left  the  port,  and  I 
anxiously  waited  its  return  for  several  months;  but 
neither  ship  nor  friend  made  their  appearance.  At  length 
he  came  to  my  lodgings  in  the  utmost  poverty — all  had  been 
lost.  Of  Avhat  use  Avas  complaint  ?  He  had  lost  ten  times  more 
than  I  had — everything  had  gone  against  him.  His  narrative 
A\ras  short.  He  reached  the  coast  in  safety,  and  landed  his 
cargo  in  part,  Avhen  he  was  forced  to  run  for  it,  a  revenue  cut¬ 
ter  coining  in  sight.  After  a  long  chase,  he  was  forced  to 
run  his  vessel  on  shore,  near  St  Andrew’s,  and  got  ashore  Avitli 
only  his  clothes,  and  the  little  cash  he  had  on  board,  lie 
returned  to  Avhere  his  goods  were  deposited — all  that  Avere 
saved.  The  coach  Avas  rigged  out,  and  reached  the  CoAvgatc 
in  the  usual  manner,  Avhen  it  aauis  attacked  and  captured,  in 
spite  of  a  stout  resistance,  by  a  party  of  citzens.  What  of  the 
goods  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Musselburgh,  were 
detained  for  the  loss  of  the  horses  a  d  coach.  1  was  iioav 
sick  of  Holland,  and  resolved  to  return,  poor  its  1  left  it,  to 
the  haunts  of  my  happiest  recollections.  To  be  rich,  and 
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riches  still  accumulating  in  a  foreign  land,  the  idea  of  what 
we  can  at  any  time  enjoy,  a  return — makes  it  bearable.  But 
poverty  and  disappointment  sadden  the  heart  of  the  exile  ; 
and  make  the  toil  that  would  be  counted  light  at  home,  a 
burden  that  sinks  him  early  in  a  foreign  grave. 

“  Did  your  partner  make  no  mention  of  carrying  off  one 
of  the  townsmen  in  the  coach  ?”  said  the  Treasurer. 

“  Excuse  me,  master,  for  not  mentioning  it,”  replied  Wal¬ 
ter.  “  He  did  give  me  a  full  account  of  all  that  happened  to 
you,  and  all  you  said  ;  and  regretted,  when  he  heard  of  your 
illness,  what,  at  the  time,  he  was  forced  to  do  in  self-pre¬ 
servation.  When  you  fell  out  of  the  stair  he  meant  to  enter, 
he  knew  not  who  you  were — a  friend  he  knew  you  could 
not  be,  for  only  other  two  in  the  city  had  his  secret.  That 
you  were  a  revenue  officer,  on  the  look-out  for  him,  was 
his  first  idea.  He  was  as  much  alarmed  as  you,  until  he 
found  you  were  insensible.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The 
goods  were  hurried  out,  and  you  placed  in  the  carriage, 
which  was  on  its  way  from  town  before  you  showed  any 
symptoms  of  returning  consciousness.  His  first  intention 
was  to  carry  you  on  board  his  lugger,  and  convey  you  to 
Holland,  then  sell  you  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
that  you  might  never  return  to  tell  what  you  had  been  a 
witness  of  that  night.  The  terror  you  were  in,  the  sincerity 
of  your  confession,  and  belief  that  you  were  in  the  power 
of  the  Major,  saved  you  from  the  miserable  fate  he  had 
fixed  for  you.  Pity  struggled  against  the  caution  and 
avarice  which  urged  him  to  take  you  away.  Pity  tri¬ 
umphed — you  had  been  both  play  and  school-fellows  in  for¬ 
mer  years.  You  were  released — you  know  the  rest. 

The  wife  and  mother  scarce  breathed,  while  Wattie  re¬ 
lated  the  danger  the  Treasurer  had  been  in  ;  he  himself 
gave  a  shudder — all  thanked  God  for  his  escape.  Wattle 
Brown  continued  in  his  employ,  as  foreman  over  his  work, 
and  died  about  the  year  1789.  Widow  Horner  did  not 
long  survive  that  night  of  intense  anguish — she  died  of  a 
broken  heart  in  her  son’s  house.  It  was  remarked  by  all, 
that,  while  Thomas  Kerr  prospered,  Walter  Horner,  who 
was  at  one  time  much  the  richer  man,  gradually  sank  into 
the  most  abject  circumstances,  and  died  a  pensioner  on  his 
incorporation,  more  despised  than  pitied.  And  thus  ends 
our  tale  of  Major  Weir’s  famous  night  airings  in  Edinburgh. 


THE  STONE-BREAKER. 


If  aay  of  our  readers  had  had  occasion  to  go  out,  for  a 
couple  of  miles  or  so,  on  the  road  leading  from  Edinburgh 
t«  the  village  of  Carlops,  any  time  during  the  summer  of 
the  year  1836,  they  would  have  seen  a  little  old  man — 
very  old — employed  in  breaking  metal  for  the  roads.  The 
exact  spot  where  we  saw  him,  was  at  the  turn  of  the  east¬ 
ern  shoulder  of  the  Pentland  Hills  ;  but  the  nature  of  his 
employment  rendering  him  somewhat  migratory,  he  may 
have  been  seen  by  others  in  a  different  locality.  In  the 
appearance  of  the  old  stone-breaker,  there  was  nothing 
particularly  interesting — nothing  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  passer-by — unless  it  might  be  his  great  age.  This, 
however,  certainly  was  calculated  to  do  so  ;  and  when  it 
did,  it  must  have  been  accompanied  by  a  painful  feeling  at 
Bceing  one  so  old  and  feeble  still  toiling  for  the  day  that 
was  passing  over  him ;  and  toiling,  too,  at  one  of  the  most 
dreary,  laborious,  and  miserable  occupation*  which  can 
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well  be  conceived.  Had  the  old  man  no  children  who 
could  provide  for  the  little  wants  of  their  aged  parents 
without  the  necessity  of  his  still  labouring  for  them — who 
could  secure  them  in  that  ease  which  exhausted  nature 
demanded?  It  appeared  not.  Perhaps  it  was  a  spirit 
of  independence  that  nerved  his  weak  arm,  and  kept 
him  toiling  so  far  beyond  the  usual  term  of  human  capa¬ 
bility.  Probably  the  proud-spirited  old  man  would  break 
on  bread  but  that  which  he  had  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  and  the  labour  of  his  hands.  Perhaps  it  was  so. 
At  any  rate,  this  we  know  that,  at  the  early  hour  of  five 
in  the  morning,  as  regularly  as  the  morning  came,  the  old 
stone-breaker  had  already  commenced  his  monotonous 
labour.  But  this  was  not  all.  He  had  also,  by  this  early 
hour,  walked  upwards  of  four  miles — for  so  far  distant  was 
the  scene  of  his  occupation  from  the  place  of  his  residence, 
Edinburgh.  He  must,  therefore,  have  left  home  between 
three  and  four  o’clock,  and  this  was  his  daily  round,  without 
intermission,  without  variation,  and  -without  relaxation.  A 
bottle  of  butter  milk  and  a  penny  loaf  formed  each  day’s 
sustenance.  His  daily  earnings,  labouring  from  five  in 
the  morning  till  six  at  night,  averaged  about  ninepence  ! 
Hear  ye  this,  ye  who  ride  in  emblazoned  carriages !  Hear 
ye  this,  ye  loungers  on  the  well-stuffed  couch  ! — and  hear  it, 
ye  revellers  at  the  festive  board,  who  have  never  toiled  for 
the  luxuries  ye  enjoy !  Hear  it,  and  think  of  it!  But  of 
this  person  we  have  other  things  to  tell ;  and  to  these  we 
proceed. 

One  morning,  just  after  he  had  commenced  the  labours  of 
the  day,  a  young  man,  of  about  four  or  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  accosted  him,  wished  him  a  good  morning, 
and  seated  himself  on  the  heap  of  broken  metal  on  which 
the  old  man  was  at  work,  and  did  so  seemingly  with  the 
intention  of  entering  into  conversation  with  him.  This 
was  a  proceeding  to  which  the  latter  was  much  accus¬ 
tomed,  it  being  a  frequent  practice  with  the  humbler  class 
of  wayfarers.  The  advances  of  the  stranger,  therefore,  in 
the  present  instance,  did  not  for  a  moment  interrupt  his 
labours,  or  slacken  his  assiduity.  He  hammered  on  with¬ 
out  raising  his  head,  even  while  returning  the  greetings 
that  were  made  him. 

“  A  delightful  view  from  this  spot,”  said  the  young  man, 
breaking  in  upon  a  silence  which  had  continued  for  some 
time  after  the  first  salutations  had  passed  between  them. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  old  man,  drily ;  and,  continuing  his  oper¬ 
ations,  he  again  relapsed  into  his  usual  taciturnity  ;  for,  in 
truth,  he  was  naturally  of  a  morose  and  uncommunicative 
disposition.  Undeterred  by  his  cold  repulsive  manner, 
the  stranger  again  broke  silence,  and  said,  with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh— 

“How  I  envy  these  little  birds  that  hop  so  joyously  from 
spray  to  spray!  Their  life  i*  a  happy  one.  Would  to 
God  I  were  one  of  them !  ” 

The  oddness  of  the  expression*,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  were  pronounced,  had  an  effect  on  the  labourer 
which  few  things  had.  They  induced  him  to  pause  in  his 
work,  to  raise  his  head,  and  to  look  in  the  face  of  the 
speaker,  which  he  did  with  a  smile  of  undefinable  mean¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  first  full  look  he  had  taken  of  him,  and 
it  discovered  to  him  a  countenance  open  and  pleasing  in 
its  expression,  but  marked  with  deep  melancholy,  and  tell¬ 
ing,  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  a  tale  of  heart¬ 
sickness  of  the  most  racking  and  depressing  kind. 

“  lias  your  lot  been  ill  cast,  young  man,  that  ye  envy 
the  bits  o’  burds  o’  the  air  the  freedom  and  liberty  that  God 
has  gien  them  ?”  said  the  old  man,  eyeing  the  stranger 
scrutinizingly,  with  a  keen,  penetrating  grey  eye,  that  had 
not  even  yet  lost  all  its  fire. 

“  It  has,”  replied  the  latter.  “  I  have  been  unfortunate 
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in  the  world.  1  have  struggled  hard  with  my  fate,  but  it 
has  at  length  overwhelmed  me.” 

The  old  man  muttered  something  unintelligibly,  and, 
without  vouchsafing  any  other  reply,  resumed  his  labours. 
After  another  pause  of  some  duration,  which,  however,  he 
had  evidently  employed  in  thinking  on  the  declaration  of 
unhappiness  which  had  just  been  made  him— 

“Some  folly  o’ your  ain,  young  man,  very  likely,”  said 
the  other,  carelessly,  and  still  knapping  the  stones,  whose 
bulk  it  was  his  employment  to  reduce. 

“  No,”  replied  the  young  man,  blushing  ;  but  it  was  a 
blush  which  he  who  caused  it  did  not  see.  “I  cannot 
blame  myself.” 

“Nae  man  does,”  interposed  the  stone-breaker;  “he 
aye  blames  his  neighbours.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  rejoined  the  stranger;  “but  you  will 
allow  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  man  to  be  unfortun¬ 
ate  without  any  fault  on  his  own  part.” 

“  I  hae  seldom  seen’t,”  replied  the  ungracious  and  un¬ 
accommodating  old  man  ;  and  he  hammered  on. 

“  Well,  perhaps  so,”  said  the  youth  ;  “  but  I  hope  you 
will  not  deny  that  such  things  may  be.” 

“  Canna  say,”  was  the  brief,  but  sufficiently  discouraging 
rejoinder. 

“Then  let  us  drop  the  subject,”  said  the  stranger,  smil¬ 
ingly.  “  Each  will  still  judge  of  the  world  by  his  own 
experience.  But,  methinks,  your  own  case,  my  friend,  is  a 
hard  enough  one.  To  see  a  man  of  your  years  labouring 
at  this  miserable  employment,  is  a  painful  sight.  Your 
debt  to  fortune  is  also  light,  I  should  believe.” 

“  I  hae  aye  trusted  mair  to  my  ain  industry  than  to  for¬ 
tune,  young  man.  I  never  pat  it  in  her  power  to  jilt  me.  I 
never  trusted  her,  and,  therefore,  she  has  never  deceived 
me ;  so  her  and  me  are  quits.”  And  the  old  man  plied 
away  with  his  long,  light  hammer. 

“Yet  your  earnings  must  be  scanty ?” 

“I  dinna  compleen  o’  them.” 

“  I  daresay  not ;  but  will  you  not  take  it  amiss  my 
offering  this  small  addition  to  them?”  And  he  tendered 
him  a  half-crown  piece.  “I  have  but  little  to  spare, 
and  that  must  be  my  apology  for  offering  you  so  trifling 
a  gift.” 

The  man  here  again  paused  in  his  operations,  and 
again  looked  full  in  the  face  of  the  stranger,  but  without 
making  any  motion  towards  accepting  the  proffered  dona¬ 
tion. 

“  I  thocht  ye  said  ye  war  in  straits,  young  man,”  he 
said,  and  now  resting  his  elbow  on  the  end  of  his  hammer. 

“And  I  said  truly,”  replied  the  former,  again  colour¬ 
ing. 

“  Then  hoo  came  ye  to  be  sportin  yer  siller  sae  freely  ? 
I  wad  hae  thocht  ye  wad  hae  as  muckle  need  o’  a  half-croon 
as  I  haa  ?” 

“  Perhaps  I  may,”  replied  the  stranger ;  “  but  that’s  not 
to  hinder  me  from  feeling  for  others,  nor  from  relieving 
their  distresses  so  far  as  I  can.” 

Foolish  doctrine,  young  man,  an’  no’  for  this  warl. 
It’s  nae  wanner  that  ye’re  in  difficulties.  I  guessed  thefaut 
er  ain,  and  noo  I’m  sure  o’t.  Put  up  yer  half-croon, 
dinna  tak  charity.” 

lope,  however,  I  have  not  offended  you  by  the  offer? 

.  well  meant.” 

i,  I  daresay — I’m  no  the  least  offended  ;  but  tak  an 
ian’s  advice,  an’  dinna  let  yer  fcelins  hae  the  com- 
'  yer  purse-strings,  otherwise  ye’ll  never  hae  muckle 

the  churlish  old  stone-breaker  resumed  his  labours, 
•>in  relapsed  into  taciturnity.  Silent  as  he  was,  how- 
iva8  evident  that  he  was  busily  thinking,  although 


none  but  himself  could  possibly  tell  what  was  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts ;  but  this  soon  discovered  itself.  After  a 
short  time,  he  again  spoke — 

“  What  may  the  nature  an’  cause  o’  yer  defeeculties  be, 
young  man,  an’  I  may  speer?”  he  said — “and  I  fancy  I 
may,  since  ye  hae  been  sae  far  free  on  the  subject  o’  yer 
ain  accord.” 

“  That’s  soon  told,”  replied  the  stranger.  “Three  years 
ago,  an  aunt,  with  whom  I  was  an  especial  favourite,  left 
me  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  With  this  sum  I  set 
up  in  business  in  Edinburgh  in  the  ironmongery  line,  to 
which  I  was  bred.  My  little  trade  prospered,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  attained  to  such  an  extent  that  I  found  I  could  not  do 
without  an  efficient  assistant,  who  should  look  after  the 
shop  while  I  was  out  on  the  necessary  calls  of  business. 
In  this  predicament  I  bethought  me  of  my  brother,  who 
was  a  year  older  than  myself,  and  accordingly  sent  for 
him  to  Selkirshire,  where  he  resided  with  our  father, 
assisting  him  in  his  small  farming  operations  ;  this  being 
the  business  of  the  latter.  My  brother  came  ;  and,  for  some 
time,  was  everything  I  could  have  wished — sober,  regular, 
and  attentive  ;  and  we  thus  got  on  swimmingly.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  state  of  matters  which  was  not  long  to  continue. 
When  my  brother  had  about  completed  a  year  with  me,  I 
began  to  perceive  a  gradual  falling  off  in  his  anxiety  about 
the  interests  of  our  little  business.  I  remonstrated  with 
him  on  one  or  two  occasions  of  palpable  neglect ;  but  this, 
instead  of  inducing  him  to  greater  vigilance,  had  the.  effect 
only  of  rendering  him  more  and  more  careless.  But  I  did 
not  then  know  the  worst.  I  did  not  then  know  that,  in 
place  of  aiding,  he  was  robbing  me.  This  was  the  truth, 
however.  He  had  formed  an  infamous  connection  with  a 
woman  of  disreputable  character,  and  the  consequence  was 
the  adoption  of  a  regular  system  of  plunder  on  my  little 
property,  to  answer  the  calls  which  she  was  constantly  mak¬ 
ing  on  my  unfortunate  relative. 

“About  this  time  I  took  ill,  and,  not  suspecting  the 
integrity  of  my  brother,  although  aware  of  his  carelessness, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  trust  him  with  the  entire  conduct  of 
my  affairs.  Indeed,  I  could  not  help  myself  in  this  parti¬ 
cular;  he  best  knowing  my  business,  and  being,  besides, 
the  natural  substitute  for  myself  in  such  a  case.  For  three 
months  was  I  confined,  unable  to  leave  my  own  room  ; 
and,  when  I  did  come  out,  I  found  myself  a  ruined  man. 
In  this  time,  my  brother  had  appropriated  almost  every 
farthing  that  had  been  drawn  to  his  own  purposes  ;  and 
had,  moreover,  done  the  same  by  some  of  my  largest  and 
best  outstanding  accounts;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  he  had 
fled,  I  knew  not  whither,  on  the  day  previous  to  that  on 
which  I  made  my  first  appearance  in  my  shop  after  my  re¬ 
covery.  That  is  about  ten  days  since.” 

“  Did  the  rascal  harry  ye  oot  an’  oot?”  here  interposed 
the  old  stone-breaker,  knapping  away  with  great  earnestness. 

“  No,  there  was  a  little  on  which  he  could  not  lay  his 
hands — some  considerable  accounts  which  are  payable 
only  yearly  ;  there  was  also  some  stock  in  the  shop  ;  but 
these,  of  course,  are  now  the  property  of  my  creditors.” 

“But  could  ye  no  get  a  settlement  wi’  them,  an’  go 
on?”  inquired  the  other,  still  knapping  away  assiduously. 
“  I’m  sure  if  you  stated  your  case,  your  creditors  wadna 
be  owre  hard  on  ye.” 

“  Perhaps  they  might  not ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance 
that  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  make  any  attempt  at  arrange¬ 
ment.  There  is  one  bill  of  fifty  pounds,  due  to  a  Sheffield 
house,  on  which  diligence  has  been  raised,  and  on  which  I 
am  threatened  with  instant  incarceration.  In  truth,  it  is 
this  proceeding  that  has  brought  me  here  so  early  this 
morning.  I  expected  to  have  been  taken  in  my  bed,  as  the 
'  charge  was  out  yesterday,  and  am  hero  to  keep  out  cf  the 
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way  of  the  messengers.  I  am  thus  deprived  of  the  power 
of  helping  myself,  or  taking  any  steps  towards  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  my  affairs.” 

“  An’  could  ye  do  any  guid,  think  ye,  if  that  debt  war 
paid,  or  in  some  way  arranged  ?”  inquired  the  other. 

“  I  think  I  could,”  said  the  party  questioned.  “  My  good 
outstanding  debts  are  yet  considerable,  and  so  is  the  stock 
in  the  shop  ;  so  that,  had  a  little  time  been  allowed  me,  I 
could  have  got  round.  But  all  that  is  knocked  on  the 
head,  by  the  impending  diligence  against  me.  That  settles 
the  matter  at  once,  by  depriving  me  of  the  necessary  liberty 
to  go  about  my  affairs.” 

“It’s  a  pity,”  said  the  man,  drily.  “Wha’s  the  man 
o’  business  in  Edinburgh  that  thae  Sheffield  folk  hao 
employed  to  prosecute  ye.  What  ca’  ye  him  ?” 

“  Mr  Langridge.” 

“  Ou  ay,  I  hae  heard  o’  him.  An’  will  he  no  gie  ye  ony 
indulgence?” 

“He  cannot.  His  instructions  are  imperative,  other¬ 
wise  he  would,  I  am  convinced ;  for  he  i3  an  excellent  sort 
of  man,  and  knows  all  about  me  and  my  affairs.  Indeed, 
so  willing  was  he  to  have  assisted  me,  that,  when  the  bill 
was  first  put  into  his  hands,  he  wrote  to  his  clients,  strongly 
recommending  lenient  measures,  and  bearing  testimony,  on 
his  own  knowledge,  to  the  hardship  of  my  case  ;  but  their 
reply  wa3  brief  and  peremptory.  It  was  to  proceed  against 
me  instantly,  and  threatening  him  with  the  loss  of  their 
business  if  he  did  not.  For  this  uncompromising  severity 
they  assigned  as  a  reason,  their  having  been  lately  4  taken 
in,’  as  they  expressed  it,  to  a  large  extent,  by  a  number  of 
their  Scotch  customers.  So  Mr  Langridge  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  do  his  duty,  and  let  matters  take  their  course.” 

44  True,”  replied  the  monosyllabic  stone-breaker.  It 
was  all  he  said,  or,  if  he  had  intended  to  say  more,  which, 
however,  is  not  probable,  no  opportunity  was  afforded  him ; 
for  at  this  moment  three  labouring  men  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  their  work,  came  up  and  began 
conversing.  On  this  interruption  taking  place,  the  young 
man  rose,  wished  him  a  good  morning,  which  was  merely 
replied  to  by  a  slight  nod,  and  went  his  way. 

At  this  point  in  our  story,  we  change  the  scene  to  the 
writing  chambers  of  Mr  Langridge,  and  the  time  we  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  our  tale  opens. 

It  will  surprise  the  reader  to  find  our  old  stone-breaker, 
still  wearing  the  patched  and  thread-bare  clothes,  the  bat¬ 
tered  and  torn  hat,  and  the  coarse,  strong  shoes,  which 
had  never  rejoiced  in  the  contact  of  blacking  brush,  in 
which  he  prosecuted  his  daily  labours,  ringing  the  door-bell 
of  Mr  Langridge’s  house,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
It  will  still  more  surprise  him,  perhaps,  to  find  him  received, 
notwithstanding  the  homeless,  we  might  have  said 
wretchedness,  of  his  appearance,  by  Mr  Langridge  himself, 
with  great  courtesy,  and  even  with  a  slight  air  of  deference. 

On  his  entering  the  apartment  in  which  that  gentleman 
was,  the  latter  immediately  rose  from  his  seat,  and  ad¬ 
vanced,  with  extended  hand,  towards  him. 

“  Ah,  Mr  Lumsden,”  he  exclaimed,  “how  do  you  do? 
I  hope  I  see  you  well.  Come,  my  dear  sir,  take  a  chair.” 
And  he  ran  with  eager  civility  for  the  convenience  he  named, 
and  placed  it  for  the  accommodation  of  his  visitor. 

When  the  old  man  was  seated — 

“Well,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Mi-  Langridge,  “  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  your  rents  have  not  come  so  well  in  this  last 
half  year  as  usual.  We  are  considerably  short.”  And  the 
man  of  business  hurried  to  a  large  green  painted  tin  box, 
that  stood  among  some  others  on  a  shelf,  and  bore  on  its 
front  the  name  of  Lumsden,  and  from  this  drew  forth  what 
appeared  to  be  a  list  or  rent-roll,  which  he  spread  out  on 
the  table.  “We  are  considerably  short,”  he  said.  “There’s 


six  or  eight  of  your  folks  who  have  paid  nothing  yet,  and 
as  many  more  who  have  made  only  partial  payments.” 

14 Ay,”  said  the  man,  crustily,  “what’s  the  meanin  o 
that?  Ye  maun  just  screw  them  up,  Mi’ Langridge ;  for  1 
canna  want  my  siller,  and  I  winnawant  it.  Had  thae  folk, 
Thamsons,  paid  yet?” 

44  Not  a  shilling  more  than  you  know  of,”  replied  Mr 
Langridge. 

44  Weel  than,  Mr  Langridge,  ye  maun  just  tak  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  recover ;  for  I’m  determined  to  hae  my  rent. 
I’m  no  gaun  to  alloo  mysel  to  be  ruined  this  way.  They 
wadna  leave  me  a  sark  to  my  back,  if  I  wad  let  them  Ye 
maun  just  sequestrate,  Mr  Langridge — ye  maun  just  seques¬ 
trate,  an’  we’ll  help  oorself  to  payment,  since  they  winna 
help  us.” 

44  Oh,  surely,  surely,  my  dear  sir.  All  fair  and  right. 
But  I  would  just  mention  to  you,  that  though,  latterly, 
they  have  been  dilatory  payers — I  would  say,  shamefully  so 
— they  are  yet  decent,  honest,  well-meaning  people,  these 
Thomsons  ;  and  that,  moreover,  there  is  some  reason  for 
their  having  been  so  remiss  of  late,  although  it  is,  certainly, 
none  whatever,  why  you  should  want  your  rent.” 

“  No,  I  fancy  no,”  here  interposed  the  other,  with  a 
triumphant  chuckle. 

“No,  certainly  not,”  went  on  Mr  Langridge,  who  seemed 
to  know  well  how  to  manage  his  eccentric  client  ;  “  but 
only,  I  would  just  mention  to  you,  that  the  reason  of  the 
dilatoriness  of  the  Thomsons,  is  the  husband’s  having  been 
unable,  from  illness,  to  work  for  the  last  three  months,  and 
that,  in  that  time,  they  have  also  lost  no  less  than  two 
children.  It  is  rather  a  piteous  case.” 

“An  what  hae  I  to  do  wi’  a’  that  ?”  exclaimed  the 
other,  impatiently.  44  What  hae  I  to  do  wi’  a’  that,  I  wad 
like  to  ken  ?  Am  I  to  be  ca’ed  on  to  relieve  a’  the  distress 
in  the  world  ?  That  wad  be  a  bonny  set  o’t.  Am  I  to  be 
robbed  o’  my  richts  that  others  may  be  at  ease  ?  That  I 
winna,  I  warrant  you.  See  that  ye  recover  me  thae 
folks’  arrears,  Mr  Langridge,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and  that 
immediately,  though  ye  shouldna  leave  them  a  stool  to  sit 
upon.  That’s  my  instructions  to  you.” 

44  And  they  shall  be  obeyed,  Mr  Lumsden,”  replied  the 
man  of  business — 4  4  obeyed  to  the  letter.  I  merely  mentioned 
the  circumstances  to  you  in  order  that  you  might  be  fully 
apprized  of  everything  relating  to  your  tenants,  which  it 
is  proper  you  should  know.” 

44  Weel,  weel,  but  there’s  aye  a  design  on  ane’s  pouch  be- 
low’t.  By  the  by,  Mr  Langridge,”  continued  he,  after  a 
momentary  pause,  44  hae  ye  a  young  chield  o’  an  airnmonger 
in  your  hauns  enow  about  some  bill  or  anither  that  ho 
canna  pay.” 

44  The  name  ?”  inquired  Mr  Langridge,  musingly. 

“Troth  that  I  canna  tell  you  ;  for  I  never  heard  it,  and 
forgot  to  speer.” 

44  Let  me  see — oh,  ay — you  will  mean,  I  dare  say,  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  John  Reid,  poor  fellow  !” 

“Very  likely.”  said  the  client.  “Is  he  a  young  man, 
an  airnmonger  to  business;  and  hae  ye  diligence  against 
him  ’enow  on  a  fifty  pound  bill,  due  to  a  Sheffield  hoose  ?” 

44  The  same,”  replied  Mr  Langridge.  44  These  are 
exactly  the  circumstances.  How  came  you,  Mr  Lums¬ 
den,”  he  added,  smilingly,  44  to  be  so  well  informed  of 
them?” 

44  I’ll  maybe  explain  that  afterwards ;  but,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  will  ye  tell  me  what  sort  o’  a  lad  this  Mr  Reid  is  ? 
Was  he  a  decent  weel  doin’  young  man  ?” 

Remarkably  so,”  replied  Mr  Langridge,  44  remarkably 
so,  Mr  Lumsden.  I  can  answer  for  that ;  for  I  have 
known  him  now  for  a  good  while,  and  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  estimating  his  character.” 
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“Then  hoo  cam  he  into  his  present  difficulties?” 

“Through  the  misconduct  of  a  brother— entirely  through 
the  misconduct  of  a  brother,”  And  Mr  Langridge  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  precisely  the  same  account  of  the  young 
man’s  misfortunes,  and  of  the  present  state  of  his  affairs, 
that  he  himself  had  given  to  the  old  stone-breaker,  as  al¬ 
ready  detailed  to  the  reader.  When  he  had  concluded 

“It  seems  to  me  rather,  a  hard  sort  o’  case,”  said  the 
client.  “  But  could  ye  no  help  him  a  wee  on  the  score 
o’  lenity?” 

“I  would  willingly  do  it  if  I  could ;  but  it’s  not  in  my 
power.  My  instructions  are  peremptory.  I  dare  not  do 
it  but  with  a  certainty  of  losing  the  business  of  the  pur¬ 
suers,  the  best  clients  I  have.” 

“Naething,  then,  ’ll  do  but  payin  the  siller,  I  suppose?” 
said  the  other. 

“Nothing,  nothing,  I  fear.  My  clients  seem  quite  de¬ 
termined.  They  are  enraged  at  some  smart  losses  which 
they  have  lately  sustained  in  Scotland,  and  will  give  no 
quarter.” 

“Then  I  suppose  if  they  ivar  paid,  they  would  be  satis¬ 
fied,”  said  the  stone-breaker. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!  Mr  Lumsden,  no  doubt  of  that,”  exclaimed 
Mr  Langridge,  laughing.  “  That  would  settle  the  business 
at  once.” 

“  I  fancy  sae,”  said  the  other,  musingly.  Then,  after,  a 
pause — “An,  think  ye  the  lad  wad  get  on  if  this  stane  war 
taen  frae  aboot  his  neck?” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  it — not  the  least,”  replied  Mr 
Langridge,  “  for  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  young 
man’s  industry  and  uprightness  of  principle.  But  he  has 
no  friend  to  back  him,  poor  fellow;  no  one  to  help  him 
out  of  the  scrape.” 

“  Ye  canna  be  quite  sure  o’  that,  Mr  Langridge,”  said  the 
old  man.  “  What  if  I  hae  taen  a  fancy  to  help  him  mysel?” 

“You,  Mr  Lumsden! — you!”  exclaimed  Mr  Langridge 
in  great  surprise.  “  What  motive  on  earth  can  you  have 
for  assisting  him?” 

“  I  didna  say  that  I  meant  to  assist  him — I  only  asked 
ye,  what  if  I  took  a  fancy  to  do’t?” 

“Why  to  that  I  can  only  say  that,  if  you  have,  he  is  all 
right,  and  will  get  his  head  above  water  yet.  But  you 
surprise  me,  Mr  Lumsden,  by  this  interest  in  Reid.  May 
I  ask  how  it  comes  about  ?” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  a’  that  presently,  but  I’ll  first  tell  you  that 
I  do  mean  to  assist  the  young  man  in  his  straits.  I’ll 
advance  the  money  to  pay  that  bill  for  him.  Will  ye  see 
to  that,  then,  Mr  Langridge?  Put  me  doon  for  the  amount 
oot  o’  the  funds  in  your  hauns,  and  stay  further  proceedins.” 

Mr  Langridge  could  not  express  the  surprise  he  felt  on 
this  extraordinary  intimation  from  a  man  who,  although 
there  were  some  good  points  in  his  character,  notwith¬ 
standing  of  the  outward  crust  of  churlishness  in  which  it 
was  encased,  he  never  believed  capable  of  any  very  striking 
act  of  generosity.  Mr  Langridge,  we  say,  could  not  express 
the  surprise  with  which  this  unlooked  for  instance  of  that 
quality  in  Mr  Lumsden  inspired,  nor  did  he  attempt  it; 
for  he  justly  considered  that  such  expression  would  be  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  old  man,  as  implying  a  belief  that  he  had 
been  deemed  incapable  of  doing  a  benevolent  thing.  Mr 
Langridge,  therefore,  kept  his  feelings,  on  the  occasion,  to 
himself,  and  contented  himself  with  promising  compliance, 
and  venturing  a  muttered  compliment  or  two,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  were  ungraciously  enough  received,  on  the  old  man’s 
generosity 

“ But  whar’s  the  young  man  to  be  fund?”  inquired  the 
latter. 

“  Why,  that  I  cannot  well  tell  you,”  replied  Mr  Lang¬ 
ridge;  “for  I  was  informed,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by 


the  messengers  whom  I  employed  to  apprehend  him,  that 
he  had  left  his  lodging  early  in  the  morning,  no  doubt  in 
order  to  avoid  them,  and  they  could  not  ascertain  where  he 
had  gone  to.” 

“Humph,  that’s  awkward,’*  replied  the  client.  “I 
wad  like  to  find  him.” 

“  I  fear  that  will  be  difficult,”  replied  Mr  Langridge  ; 
“  but  I  will  call  off  the  blood-hounds  in  the  meantime,  and 
terminate  proceedings.” 

“Ay,  do  sae,  do  sae.  But  can  we  no  get  haud  o’  the 
lad  ony  way  ?” 

At  this  moment,  a  rap  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  in 
which  was  Mr  Langridge  and  his  client,  interrupted  fur¬ 
ther  conversation  on  the  subject. 

“  Come  in,”  exclaimed  the  former. 

The  door  opened,  and  in  walked  two  messengers,  with 
Reid  a  prisoner  between  them.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  conceive  the  latter’s  surprise,  on  beholding  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  morning,  the  old  stone-breaker,  seated  in  an 
arm-chair  in  Mr  Langridge’s  writing  chamber.  But  while 
he  looked  this  surprise,  he  also  seemed  to  feel  acutely  the 
humiliation  of  his  position.  After  a  nod  of  recognition, 
he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  and  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  the  old  man — 

“You  see  they  have  got  me  after  all,  my  friend.  But 
it  was  my  own  doing.  On  reflection,  I  saw  no  use  in 
endeavouring  to  avoid  them,  and  gave  myself  up,  at  least 
threw  myself  in  their  way,  in  order  to  encounter  the  worst 
at  once,  and  be  done  with  it.” 

“I  dare  say  ye  was  richt,  after  a’,”  replied  the  stone- 
breaker;  “it  was  the  best  way.  Mr  Langridge,”  he 
added,  and  now  rising  from  his  seat,  “  wad  ye  speak  wi’ 
me  for  a  minnit,  in  another  room  ?” 

“  Certainly,  Mr  Lumsden,”  replied  Mr  Langridge. 

“  Will  we  proceed  with  the  prisoner  ?”  inquired  one  of 
the  messengers. 

“  No,  remain  where  you  are  a  moment,  till  I  return ;” 
and  Mr  Langridge  led  the  way  out  of  the  appartment,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  old  stone-breaker.  When  they  had  reached 
another  room,  and  the  door  had  been  secured — • 

“  Noo,  Mr  Langridge,  anent  what  I  was  speaking  to 
ye  about  regarding  this  young  man  wha  has  come  in  sae 
curiously  upon  us,  just  whan  we  were  wanting  him — I 
dinna  care  to  be  seen  in  the  matter,  sae  ye  maun  just 
manage’t  for  me  yoursel.” 

“  Had  ye  not  better  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  your  own 
good  deed  in  person,  Mr  Lumsden,  by  telling  Mr  Reid  of 
the  important  service  you  intend  doing  him.” 

“  I’ll  do  naething  o’  the  kind,”  replied  the  old  stone- 
breaker,  testily.  “  I  dinna  want  to  be  bothered  wi’t.  Sae 
juist  pay  ye  his  bill  and  charges,  Mr  Langridge,  an’  keep 
an  ee  on  his  proceedins  afterwards,  an’  let  me  ken  frae 
time  to  time  hoo  he’s  gettin  on.” 

With  these  instruction  Mr  Langridge  promised  com¬ 
pliance  ;  and,  on  his  having  done  so,  the  stone-breaker 
proposed  to  depart;  but,  just  as  he  was  about  doing  so,  he 
turned  suddenly  round  to  his  man  of  business,  and  said — 

“  About  the  Thamsons,  Mr  Langridge,  ye  needna,  for  a 
wee  while,  tak  thae  staps  again  them  that  I  was  speakin 
aboot.  Let  them  alane  a  wee  till  they  get  roun  a  bit.” 

“  I’ll  do  so,  Mr  Lumsden,”  replied  the  worthy  writer, 
who,  the  reader  will  observe,  had  accomplished  his  gene¬ 
rous  purpose  dexterously.  He  knew  his  man,  and  acted 
accordingly. 

“What’s  their  arrears,  again?”  inquired  the  other. 

“  Half-a-year’s  rent — £3  :  17s.,”  replied  Mr  Langridge. 

“  Ay,  it’s  a  heap  o’  siller.  No  to  be  fan  at  every  dyke 
side.  An’  then,  there’s  this  half-year  rinning  on,  an’  very 
near  due.  That’ll  mak — hoo  much  2” 
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“  Just  £7 :  14s.  exactly,  Mr  Lumsden.” 

“  Ay,  exactly,”  replied  the  latter,  who  had  been  making 
a  mental  calculation  of  the  amount,  and  had  arrived, 
although  more  slowly  than  his  experienced  lawyer,  at  the 
same  result.  “A  serious  soom,”  added  the  client. 

“No  trifle,  indeed,  Mr  Lumsden,”  said  Mr  Langridge, 
“  but  it’s  safe  enough.  They’re  honest  people.” 

“  Ye’re  aye  harpin  on  that  string,”  replied  the  stone- 
breaker,  surlily  ;  “  but  what  signifies  their  honesty  to  me,  if 
they’ll  no  pay  me  rent?” 

“  True,  very  true,”  said  the  law  agent.  “  That’s  the 
only  practical  honesty.” 

“  See  you  an’  get  thae  arrears,  at  ony  rate,  oot  o’  them,  if 
ye  can,  Mr  Langridge  ;  an’,  if  ye  canna,  I  suppose  we 
maun  juist  want  them.  Ye  needna  push  owre  hard  for 
them  either,  since  they’re  in  the  state  ye  say.  But  ye’ll 
surely  mak  the  present  half-year  oot  o’  them.  That  maun 
be  paid.  Mind  that ,  at  ony  rate,  maun  be  paid  Mr 
Langridge.”  And  saying  this,  he  placed  his  old  tattered 
hat,  which  he  had  hitherto  held  in  his  hand,  on  his  head, 
and  left  the  house. 

On  his  departure,  Mr  Langridge  hastily  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  he  had  left  the  messengers  with  their  prisoner. 

“We’re  just  waiting  marching  orders,  Mr  Langridge,” 
said  the  latter,  on  his  entering,  and  making  an  attempt 
at  playfulness,  with  which  his  spirit  but  ill  accorded. 
“  My  friends  here  are  getting  tired  of  their  charge,  and 
anxious  to  be  relieved  of  him.” 

“  Are  they  so,  Mr  Reid?”  replied  Mr  Langridge,  smil¬ 
ing.  “  Why,  then,  we  had  best  relieve  them  at  once.” 
Then  turning  to  the  principal  officer — “Quit  your  prisoner, 
Maxwell — the  debt  is  settled.  Mr  Reid,  you  are  at 
liberty.” 

The  blood  rushed  to  poor  Reid’s  faee,  and  then  with¬ 
drew,  leaving  it  as  pale  as  death,  and  yet  he  could  express 
no  part  of  the  feelings  which  caused  these  violent  alterna¬ 
tions.  At  length — 

“  Mr  Langridge,”  he  said,  “  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this?  How  do  I  come  to  be  liberated?” 

“  By  the  simplest  and  most  effectual  of  all  processes,  Mr 
Reid,”  replied  the  worthy  writer,  smiling ;  “  by  the  payment 
of  the  debt.” 

“  But  I  have  not  paid  the  debt,  Mr  Langridge.  I  could 
not  pay  the  debt.” 

“  No ;  but  somebody  else  might.  The  short  and  the 
long  of  it  is,  Mr  Reid,  that  a  friend  has  come  forward  and 
settled  the  claim  on  which  diligence  was  raised  against 
you.  The  bill,  with  interest  and  all  expenses,  is  paid,  and 
you  are  again  a  free  man.” 

Again  overwhelmed  by  his  feelings,  which  were  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  eloquently  expressed  by  a  flood  of  silent 
tears  than  they  could  have  been  by  the  most  carefully 
rounded  periods,  it  was  some  time  before  the  young  man 
could  pursue  the  conversation,  or  ask  for  the  further  inform¬ 
ation  which  he  yet  intensely  longed  to  possess.  On  re¬ 
covering  fi’om  the  burst  of  emotion  which  had,  for  the 
moment,  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  utterance — 

“And  who,  pray,  Mr  Langridge,  is  this  friend — this 
friend  indeed  ?” 

“  Why,  I  do  not  know  exactly  whether  I  am  at  liberty 
to  tell  you,  Mr  Reid,”  replied  Mr  Langridge.  “  The  friend 
you  allude  to  declined  transacting  this  matter  personally 
with  you,  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  did  not  care  that 
you  should  know  who  he  was ;  yet,  as  he  certainly  did  not 
expressly  forbid  me  to  disclose  him,  and  as  I  think  it  but 
right  that  you  should  know  to  whom  you  are  indebted,  I 
will  venture  to  tell  you.  Had  you  some  conversation,  at 
an  early  hour  this  morning,  with  an  old  stone-breaker,  on 
il  1  highway  side,  about  three  or  four  miles  from  town?” 


“I  had.  The  old  man  .hat  was  sitting  here  when  I 
came  in.” 

“The  same.  Well,  what  would  you  think  if  he  should 
have  been  the  friend  in  question?  Would  you  expect, 
from  his  manner,  that  he  icoidd  do  such  a  thing?  or,  from 
his  appearance  and  occupation,  that  he  could  ?” 

“  Certainly  not — certainly  not.  The  old  man — the  poor 
old  man,  to  whom  I  offered  half-a-crown  —  who  works 
for  ninepence  a- day — who  never  saw  me  in  his  life  before 
this  morning — who  knows  nothing  of  me !  Impossible, 
Mr  Langridge — impossible ;  he  cannot  be  the  man.  You 
do  not  say  that  he  is?” 

“But  I  do  though,  Mr  Reid,  and  that  most  distinctly. 
It  is  he,  and  no  other,  I  assure  you,  who  has  done  you  this 
friendly  service.” 

“  Then,  if  it  be  so,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  it,  Mr 
Langridge.  I  can  say  nothing.  I  trust,  however,  I  shall 
not  be  found  wanting  on  the  score  of  gratitude.  I  can  say 
no  more.  But  will  you  be  so  good  as  inform  me,  if  you 
can,  how  the  good  man  has  come  to  do  me  so  friendly 
a  service  ?  Who  on  earth,  or  what  is  he  ? 

“  Sit  down,  sit  down,  Mr  Reid,  and  I’ll  answer  all  your 
questions — I’ll  tell  you  all  about  him,”  replied  Mr  Langridge. 

Mr  Reid  having  complied  with  this  invitation,  the  latter 
began  : — 

“  The  history  of  the  old  stone-breaker,  my  good  sir,  is  a 
very  short  and  a  very  simple  one.  It  contains  no  vicissi¬ 
tude,  and  to  few,  besides  ourselves,  would  bo  found  pos¬ 
sessing  any  particular  interest.  Your  friend  was,  in  his 
yoath,  a  soldier,  and  served,  I  believe,  in  the  American  war. 
At  his  return  home  on  the  conclusion  of  that  war,  he  Was  dis¬ 
charged,  still  a  young  man,  and  shortly  after  married  a  woman 
with  a  fortune”  (smilingly)  “  of  some  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty  pounds.  With  this  sum  the  thrifty  pair  purchased  two 
or  three  cows,  and  commenced  the  business  of  cow-feeders. 
They  prospered  ;  for  they  were  both  saving  and  industrious, 
and,  in  time,  realized  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which 
they  went  on  increasing.  This  they  invested  in  house  pro¬ 
perty  from  time  to  time,  till  their  possessions  of  this  kind 
became  very  valuable. 

“  For  upwards  of  forty  years  they  continued  in  this  way, 
when  Mrs  Lumsden  died,  leaving  her  husband  a  lonely 
widower ;  for  they  had  no  children.  On  the  death  of  the 
former,  the  latter,  who  was  now  an  old  man,  and  unequal 
to  conducting,  alone,  the  business  in  which  his  wife’s 
activity  and  industry  had  hitherto  aided  him,  sold  off  his 
cows,  and  proposed  to  live  in  retirement  on  the  rents  of 
his  property  ;  and  this  he  did  for  some  time.  Accustomed, 
however,  to  a  life  of  constant  labour  and  exertion,  the 
old  man  soon  found  the  idleness  on  which  he  had  thrown 
himself,  intolerably  irksome.  He  became  miserable  from 
a  mere  want  of  having  something  to  do.  While  in  this 
state  of  ennui,  chancing  one  day  to  stroll  into  the  country, 
(this  is  what  he  told  me  himself,)  he  saw  some  labouring 
men  knapping  stones  by  the  way-side  ;  and,  strange  as  the 
fancy  may  seem,  he  was  instantly  struck  with  a  desire  of 
taking  to  this  occupation.  He  did  so,  and  has,  from  that 
day  to  the  present,  now  upwards  of  ten  years,  pursued  it 
with  as  much  assiduity  as  if  it  was  his  only  resource  for 
a  subsistence.  He  has,  as  I  already  told  you,  no  family  of 
his  own ;  neither  has  he,  I  believe,  any  relation  living ;  or, 
if  there  be,  they  must  be  very  remote  ;  and,  as  he  strictly 
confines  his  expenditure  to  his  daily  earnings  as  a  stone- 
breaker — some  ninepence  a-day,  I  believe — his  wealth  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  is,  at  this  moment,  no  trifle,  I 
assure  you.  Now,  my  good  sir,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
the  law  agent  of  this  strange,  eccentric  person,  and  that  I 
manage  all  his  business  for  him,  I  have  told  you  everything 
about  him  that  is  worth  mentioning.” 
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“  There  is  just  one  thing,  Mr  Langridge,”  said  Mr  Reid, 
who  had  been  an  attentive  listener  to  the  tale  just  told 
him,  “  that  wants  explanation :  can  you  give  me  the 
smallest  shadow  of  a  reason  for  the  part  he  has  acted  to¬ 
wards  me  ?” 

“Nay,  there  you  puzzle  me;  I  cannot.  It  appears  as 
unaccountable  to  me  as  to  you,  although  I  have  known  Mr 
Lumsden  now  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years.” 

“  Did  you  ever  know  him  do  a  thing  of  this  kind  be¬ 
fore?” 

“  Never ;  and  I  must  say  candidly,  that  although  he 
is  by  no  means  deficient  in  kindness  of  heart,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  rough  exterior,  I  did  not  believe  him  capable 
of  such  an  act  of  generosity.” 

“It  is  an  extraordinary  matter,”  said  Mr  Reid;  “and 
although  I  can  have  but  little  right  to  inquire  into  the 
motive s  for  an  act  by  which  I  am  so  largely  benefited — it 
seems  ungracious  to  do  so — yet  would  I  give  a  good 
round  sum,  if  I  had  it  to  spare,  to  know  the  real  cause  of 
this  good  man’s  friendship  towards  me.” 

“  Why,  that  I  suspect  neither  you  nor  I  shall  ever  know. 
I  question  much,  indeed,  if  the  principal  actor  in  this 
affair  himself  could  give  a  reason  for  what  he  has  done. 
It  seems  to  me  just  one  of  those  odd  and  unaccountable 
things  which  eccentric  men,  like  Mr  Lumsden,  will  some¬ 
times  do ;  and  with  this  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  the 
benefit  it  has  produced  to  you,  I  rather  think,  Mr  Reid, 
you  must  be  content.  I  would,  however,  add,  in  order  to 
redeem  Mr  Lumsden’s  act  of  generosity  from  the  character 
of  a  mere  whim,  that  your  case  was  one  eminently  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  any  latent  feeling  of  benevolence  which  he 
might  possess ;  and  that  your  manner  and  appearance — no 
flattery — are  equally  well  calculated  to  second  a  claim  so 
established.  Yourself,  and  your  peculiar  circumstances, 
in  short  had  chanced  to  touch  the  right  chord  in  a  right 
man’s  breast,  and  hence  the  response  on  which  we  are 
speculating.’' 

Having  thus  discussed  the  knotty  point  of  the  old  stone- 
breaker’s  sudden  act  of  generosity,  Mr  Langridge  invited 
Mr  Reid  to  put  his  affairs  into  his  hands,  promising  that 
they  should  have  the  advantage,  on  his  part,  of  something 
more  than  mere  professional  zeal.  This  friendly  invitation 
the  latter  gladly  accepted,  and  shortly  after  consigned  all 
his  business  matters  to  the  care  of  the  worthy  writer,  who 
exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  his  client  with  an  efficiency 
that  soon  placed  the  latter  once  more  in  the  way  of  well¬ 
doing.  And  well  he  did ;  having  subsequently  realized  a 
very  handsome  independency.  In  the  success  of  the  young 
man,  no  one  rejoiced  more  than  the  old  stone-breaker, 
who  frequently  visited  him  in  his  shop ;  sometimes  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him ;  at  others,  to  purchase  some 
of  those  little  articles  of  ironmongery  which  the  due  pre¬ 
servation  of  his  dwelling-house  property  demanded.  Let  us 
state,  too,  that,  amongst  his  purchases,  were,  at  different 
times,  the  hammer-heads  which  ha  used  in  his  occupation  of 
stone-breaking. 

In  their  first  transaction  in  this  way,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  curiously  characteristic  of  the  old  man’s  peculiarities 
of  temper.  Mr  Reid,  not  yet  perfectly  aware  of  these 
peculiarities,  declined,  for  some  time,  putting  any  price  on 
a  couple  of  hammer-heads  which  his  friend  had  picked 
out.  He  would  have  made  him  a  present  of  them  ;  and  to 
the  latter’s  inquiry  as  to  their  price,  replied,  evasively,  and 
laughing  while  he  spoke,  that  he  would  tell  him  that  after¬ 
wards. 

“  I  tak  nae  credit,  young  man,”  said  the  stone-breaker 
crustily,  “  tell  me  enow  their  cost.”  And  he  pulled  out  a 
small  greasy  leathern  purse,  and  was  undoing  its  strings, 
when  Mr  Reid  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm  to  prevent  him, 


at  the  same  time  telling  him  that  he  would  do  him  a  fa¬ 
vour  by  accepting  the  hammer-heads  in  a  present.  “  What 
is  such  a  trifle  between  you  and  me,  Mr  Lumsden — you 
to  whom  I  owe  everything  ?” 

“You  owe  me  a  great  deal  mair  than  ye’re  ever  likely 
to  pay  me,  at  ony  rate,  young  man,  if  this  be  the  way  ye 
transact  business,”  replied  the  other,  with  evident  signs 
of  displeasure.  “  Tell  me  the  price  o’  thae  hammer-heads  at 
ance,  an’  be  dune  wi’t.  I  hae  nae  brco  o’  folk  that  fling 
awa  their  guids  as  ye  seem  inclined  to  do.” 

Mr  Reid  blushed  at  the  reproof,  but,  seeing  at  once  how 
the  land  lay,  with  regard  to  his  customer’s  temper,  he  now 
plumply  named  the  price  of  the  hammers,  sevenpenco 
each. 

“  Sevenpence  !”  exclaimed  the  old  man.  “  I’ll  gie  ye 
nae  such  price.  Doonricht  robbery  !  1  can  get  them  as 

guid  in  ony  shop  in  the  toon  for  saxpence  ha’penny.  If 
ye  like  to  tak  that  price  for  them,  ye  may  hae’t.  If  no,  ye 
can  keep  them.” 

Mr  Reid,  now  knowing  his  man  somewhat  better  than  he 
did  at  first,  demurred,  but  at  length  agreed  to  the  abatement, 
and  the  transaction  was  thus  brought  to  a  close.” 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  the  £50  advanced  by  the 
old  man  to  Mr  Reid,  were  subsequently  repaid  ;  but  the 
call  is  more  imperative  on  us  to  state,  that,  on  the  for¬ 
mer’s  death,  which  took  place  about  two  years  after,  the 
latter  found  himself  named  in  his  will  for  a  very  consider¬ 
able  sum.  One,  somewhat  larger,  was  bequeathed  by  the 
same  document  to  Mr  Langridge.  The  remainder  was 
appropriated  to  various  charities.  And  here,  good  reader, 
ends  the  story  of  the  Stone-Breaker. 


THE  TREE  WEE  HEELANMEN. 


Do  any  of  our  readers  know  the  little  village  of  Knockni- 
cruachan  in  Cantyre,  in  the  West  Highlands?  It  is  a 
prettily-situated  place — a  beautiful  bay  in  front,  and  a 
range  of  lofty  and  romantic  hills  behind. 

We  have  asked  if  any  of  our  readers  know  the  village  ; 
but  it  signifies  little  whether  they  do  or  not.  We  can  tell 
our  6tory  nevertheless ;  its  interest  not  at  all  depend¬ 
ing  on  any  such  knowledge — only,  that,  if  they  happened 
to  know  something  of  the  place  in  question,  they  might 
the  more  likely  be  able  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  our 
tale. 

Taking  our  chance  of  this  particular,  we  proceed  to  say, 
that,  about  thirty  years  ago,  there  floui'islied  in  the  village 
of  Knocknicruachan  three  enterprising  young  men,  of  the 
true  Celtic  patronyms  of  Donald  M‘Eacliern,  Duncan 
M'Lachlane,  and  Roderick  M‘Murrichan. 

We  have  said  that  they  flourished  in  the  village  of 
Knocknicruachan.  So  they  did;  but  it  was  only  up  to 
a  certain  period.  On  attaining  the  years  of  manhood — ■ 
being  all  about  the  same  age — they  became  imbued  with  a 
strong  desire  to  transplant  themselves ;  in  other  words,  to 
remove  to  a  more  genial  climate.  They,  in  short,  resolved 
to  push  their  fortunes  in  another  part  of  the  world ;  to 
leave  their  native  village,  and  to  proceed  to  some  of  our 
large  manufacturing  towns  in  quest  of  employment.  They 
fixed  on  Manchester,  having  some  friends  already  esta¬ 
blished  there.  Having  come  to  this  resolution,  they  con¬ 
sulted  together  as  to  various  little  matters  connected  with 
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their  intended  expedition,  and  had  arranged  all  that  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  when  it  occurred  to  one  of  them  that  they  would 
be  greatly  at  a  loss  for  a  little  English  to  help  them  on  their 
journey — not  one  of  them  speaking  a  word  of  that  lan¬ 
guage.  The  other  two  were  at  once  struck  with  the  force 
of  the  remark.  It  had  not  occurred  to  them  before ;  but 
they  now  saw  plainly  enough  it  was  a  desideratum.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  difficult  to  say.  They  found  it 
so.  A  bright  idea,  however,  at  length  presented  itself  to 
the  original  suggester  of  the  dilemma :  this  was  to  apply  to 
Ian  More,  a  neighbour,  who  had  lived  some  time  in  the  low 
country,  and  who  had  acquired  what  was,  in  their  opinion, 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Sassenach ; 
although,  in  truth,  Ian’s  vocabulary  of  the  tongue  alluded  to 
did  not  contain  much  above  a  dozen  words,  and  the  most 
of  these  bore  but  a  very  faint  resemblance  to  the  original, 
Ian  having  taken  the  liberty  of  making  certain  alterations 
on  them  to  render  them  more  pliable  and  accommodating 
to  his  own  peculiar  habits  of  pronunciation. 

To  Ian,  then,  the  three  adventurous  Celts  determined 
on  applying  for  the  desiderated  quantity  of  English ;  just 
as  much  as  would  enable  them  to  answer  a  simple  question 
or  two  ;  such  as  were  most  likely  to  be  put  to  them. 

On  Ian  they  accordingly  waited,  and  told  him  cf  the 
assistance  they  required  from  him.  Ian  at  once  under¬ 
took  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  commodity. 
Having,  however,  as  already  hinted,  himself  but  little  to 
spare,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  give  much. 
What  he  had,  however,  he  readily  communicated. 

“You  will  likely  be  asked,”  he  said,  speaking  in  his 
native  language,  “  who  you  are  ;  and  to  this  you  will 
answer,”  (this  spoken  in  English,)  “  ‘  We  tree  wee  Heelan- 
men.’  You  will  then  be  asked  what  is  your  object  in 
coming  to  the  low  country.  You  will  reply,”  (English 
again,;  “  ‘  Ta  purse  an’  ta  penny  siller.’  ” 

Ian’s  skill  as  a  teacher  of  English  could  go  no  further. 
But  this  was  thought  by  all  parties  enough,  especially  as 
it  was  believed  they  could  not  have  carried  more,  although 
it  had  been  offered  them.  Having  conned  over  their 
lessons  till  they  were  pronounced  perfect  by  their  instruc¬ 
tor,  the  three  adventurers  conceived  themselves  now  ready 
to  proceed  on  their  enterprise. 

Here  we  pause  for  a  moment  in  our  narrative  to  advert 
to  a  circumstance  which  we  consider  as  standing  in  need 
of  explanation.  This  is  Ian’s  having  introduced  the  de¬ 
scriptive  “  wee  ”  into  the  response  which  he  had  put  into 
the  mouths  of  his  pupils.  It  may  be  thought  to  have 
been  superfluous,  and  so  it  was,  we  dare  say ;  nor  can  we 
tell  why  Ian  thought  it  necessary ;  but  it  was  certainly 
correct,  for  the  three  adventurers  were  remarkably  little 
men — three  little,  hairy,  simple-looking  bodies.  The 
obviousness,  then,  of  the  fact,  had  probably  forced  itself  so 
strongly  on  Ian’s  perceptions,  that  he  had  unconsciously,  as 
it  were,  introduced  the  allusion  to  it  in  his  formula.  We 
take  it  for  granted  this  was  the  case,  and  proceed. 

Being  now  prepared  at  all  points,  English  and  all,  our 
“  tree  wee  Heelanmen”  started  on  their  journey,  and  got  on, 
without  interruption  of  any  kind,  for  several  days,  during 
which  time  they  had  made  out  about  half  the  distance  of 
their  destination.  Nothing  in  all  this  time  had  occurred 
to  disturb  their  quiet  onward  progress,  nor  to  call  for  any 
exercise  of  their  newly-acquired  language.  Not  a  single 
question  had  been  put  to  them  by  any  one,  so  that  their 
responses  were  still  fresh  and  untouched.  It  was  not  to 
be  long  so,  however.  A  shocking  circumstance  at  once 
interrupted  their  hitherto  peaceful  progress,  and  led  to  an 
immediate  use  of  their  stock  of  English. 

While  pursuing  their  journey  one  afternoon,  and  being 
now  a  day's  travel  into  England,  the  three  Highlanders 


were  horror-struck  at  discovering  on  the  road-side  the  dead 
body  of  a  man,  who  bore  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  recently  murdered.  A  dreadful  contusion  appeared 
upon  the  forehead,  as  if  inflicted  by  some  heavy  iron  in¬ 
strument  ;  while  other  marks  of  violence  on  different  parts 
of  the  body,  left  no  doubt  that  the  deceased  had  met  with 
a  sudden  and  untimely  death.  Of  this  the  three  poor 
Highlanders  were  convinced,  and  were  in  the  act  of  hanging 
over  the  body  in  pitying  wonder,  and  bemoaning  the 
miserable  fate  of  the  dead  man,  when  a  carriage,  behind 
which  rode  several  attendants,  drove  up.  The  occupants 
were  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  body,  and  the  three 
men  around  it.  The  carriage  was  instantly  stopped,  when 
two  gentlemen  stepped  out,  came  up  to  the  spot,  and  on 
seeing  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  man,  asked  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  atrocious  deed.  The  query  was  addressed  to 
M‘Eachern  in  particular,  and  by  him  it  was  answered. 
Looking  at  the  querist  with  a  countenance  of  great  stolidity, 
he  replied— 

“  Oh  hon,  oh  hon !  we  tree  wee  Heelanmen.” 

“  What!  was  it  you  that  committed  the  horrid  deed,  and 
do  you  confess  it !  Gracious  heaven !  what  could  tempt 
you  to  commit  so  foul  a  crime  ?  ” 

“  Ta  purse  an’  ta  penny  siller.” 

“  Ay,  that  has  been  the  temptation  to  many  a  dark 
deed,”  replied  one  of  the  gentlemen ;  and  in  the  next  instant, 
he,  with  his  own  hands,  collared  one  of  the  atrocious  crimi¬ 
nals,  calling,  at  the  same  time,  on  his  companion  and  servants 
to  do  the  same  to  the  other  two.  They  instantly  complied ; 
and,  in  the  next  instant,  the  whole  “  tree  wee  Heelanmen” 
were  secured ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  were  on  their 
march,  prisoners,  to  the  nearest  county  town,  into  which 
they  were  brought  in  a  sort  of  procession ;  the  poor  men 
the  while  greatly  marvelling,  as  they  well  might,  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  the  treatment  they  were  undergoing. 

Having  reached  the  town,  they  were  immediately  con¬ 
ducted  before  a  magistrate,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  aided  in  their  capture,  detailed  to  the  former  the  whole 
particulars  of  the  shocking  occurrence  connected  with  the 
prisoners,  which  they  had  just  witnessed,  adding,  that  the 
culprits  had  confessed  their  guilt,  but  had  obstinately  re¬ 
fused  to  give  any  further  account  of  themselves,  although 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  urged  to  do  so. 

“They  will  answer  no  questions,”  said  the  gentleman; 
“  but  readily  admit  that  they  are  the  murderers,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  motives  for  committing  the  dreadful  crime. 
They  confess  it  was  plunder.” 

On  this  statement  being  made,  the  magistrate  put  on  his 
most  awful  look,  and,  addressing  the  prisoners,  who  wero 
staring  about  them  in  the  utmost  perplexity  and  amazement 
at  the  novelty  of  their  position,  said — 

“ Unhappy  men,  this  is  a  dreadful  charge  against  you; 
and  I  much  fear  from  what  this  gentleman  has  said — and 
to  whom,  by  the  way,  the  public  and  the  cause  of  justico 
are  much  indebted  for  the  activity  and  decision  of  his  ex¬ 
ertions — I  say,  that  I  much  fear,  from  what  he  has  said, 
that  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  of  your  guilt.  How¬ 
ever,  you  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial ; 
and,  if  you  choose  it,  may  still  recall  the  confession  you 
are  represented  to  have  made.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  that 
confession?”  added  the  magistrate,  pausing  and  looking 
hard  at  the  prisoners.  “  Speak — was  it  you  that  committed 
the  atrocious  murder?  ” 

“We  tree  wee  Heelanmen,”  replied  M‘Eachern,  who 
was  again  spokesman;  and  he  essayed  a  smile  and  a  bow 
as  he  spoke;  his  companions,  at  the  same  time,  confirming 
his  assertion  by  a  series  of  nods ;  and  all  three  looking  at  t  heir 
interrogator  with  an  air  of  complacency  that  was  strangely 
I  at  variance  with  the  predicament  in  which  they  stood. 
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“  And  what,  wretched  men,  what  could  tempt  you  to  the 
commission  of  so  horrible  a  crime  ?  ”  continued  the  magis¬ 
trate. 

“  Ta  purse  an’  ta  penny  siller,”  promptly  replied 
M‘Eachern ;  and  again  he  smiled  and  bowed,  and  again  his 
companions  nodded  their  assent  to  his  acknowledgment. 

“  Then,”  said  the  magistrate,  “  nothing  now  remains 
for  me  to  do  but  to  commit  you  to  stand  your  trial.”  And 
he  was  about  to  execute  the  necessary  instruments  for  such 
proceeding,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  noise,  as 
if  a  crowd  of  persons,  seeking  admission,  were  at  the  door. 
This,  in  truth,  was  the  case.  In  the  next  instant,  five  or 
six  countrymen,  lugging  a  ruffianly-looking  fellow  along 
with  them,  entered  the  apartment  in  which  the  proceedings 
just  spoken  of  were  going  on. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  What  do  you  want, 
you  men  ?  ”  inquired  the  magistrate,  angrily. 

One  of  the  men  replied  for  the  others,  saying  that  the 
person  they  had  in  charge  had  just  committed  a  barbar¬ 
ous  murder. 

“What!  another  murder!”  exclaimed  the  magistrate, 
aghast  with  horror.  “  Here  are  three  men,”  pointing  to 
Messrs  Duncan,  Donald,  and  Roderick,  “  who  have  just 
confessed  to  a  similar  crime !  Gracious  heaven,  this  is 
dreadful !  ” 

An  investigation  into  this  new  assassination  was  immedi¬ 
ately  entered  on  ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  ended 
in  merging  the  two  murders  into  one.  There  had  been 
only  one  murder  committed,  and  the  person  last  brought 
in  was  at  once  proven  to  be  the  guilty  man.  This  point 
was  thus  established.  The  countrymen  who  made  him 
prisoner  had  seen  him  commit  the  deed.  He  had  fled,  and 
they  had  pursued ;  and  it  was  while  they  were  in  pursuit 
of  the  real  criminal,  that  the  three  Highlanders  had  come 
up  to  the  body,  and  that  their  apprehension,  as  already 
described,  had  taken  place.  On  all  this  being  made 
sufficiently  evident,  the  magistrate,  in  great  surprise,  turned 
to  the  Highlanders,  and  asked  them  what  they  meant  by 
acknowledging  a  crime  which  they  had  not  committed. 

“  We  tree  wee  Heelanmen,”  was  the  immediate  reply. 

“Well,  I  dare  say  you  are — I  don’t  doubt  it,”  said  the 
magistrate  ;  “  but  I  ask  you  again,  what  was  your  motive  for 
confessing  a  guilt  of  which  you  are  innocent  ? 

“Ta  purse  an’  ta  penny  siller,”  rejoined  the  Celtic 
spokesman. 

“  Oh,  money  was  your  object,  was  it  ?  But  how,  pray,  did 
you  expect  such  a  proceeding  to  benefit  you  in  that  way  ?  ” 

“  We  tree  wee  Heelanmen,”  said  M‘Eachern,  with  the  same 
stolid  expression  of  countenance  he  had  exhibited  all  along. 

A  momentary  silence  ensued  amongst  the  persons  pre¬ 
sent  at  this  extraordinary  repetition  of  the  phrase,  and  all 
looked  at  each  other  with  a  smile  of  perplexity  and  amaze¬ 
ment.  At  length  an  almost  simultaneous  burst  of  laughter 
announced  that  a  discovery  of  something  like  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  had  been  made,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  by 
every  individual  in  the  room.  It  became  evident  to  all, 
that  the  oft-repeated  responses  comprehended  all  the 
English  of  which  the  “tree  wee  Heelanmen”  were  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  and,  under  the  conviction,  corroborated,  as  it  was, 
by  other  circumstances,  they  were  at  once  discharged;  but 
not  before  they  had  been  presented  with  a  couple  of  guineas 
by  the  gentleman  who  had  been  so  active  in  apprehending 
them,  as  some  compensation  for  the  treatment  to  which  he 
had  been  the  means  of  subjecting  them. 

On  being  liberated,  our  three  little  heroes  prosecuted 
their  journey,  and  hoped  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
accomplish  it  without  any  more  interruptions.  In  the 
meantime,  they  beguiled  the  way  by  talking  over  their  last 
adventure,  and  wondering  how  they  had  com®  to  b*  treated 


as  they  had  been.  On  this  subject,  however,  they  at 
length  came  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  attributing  then- 
apprehension  to  the^  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
found  near  the  dead  body ;  but  never  dreaming  that  the 
unfortunate  responses  with  which  they  had  been  furnished 
by  Ian  More,  had  been  the  main  cause  of  that  proceeding.  In 
ignorance  of  this,  their  English,  of  course,  was  retained  for 
further  service  with  as  much  confidence  in  its  efficacy  as 
ever.  Having  accomplished  another  day’s  weary  travel, 
which  brought  them  within  a  short  distance  of  their  des¬ 
tination,  the  travellers  would  fain  have  completed  the  jour¬ 
ney  at  once  ;  but  one  of  them,  who  was  more  weakly  than 
the  other  two,  declared  that  he  was  so  done  up  that  he 
could  not  possibly  proceed.  This  was  an  awkward  circum¬ 
stance,  as  it  was  now  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  pitch  dark, 
and  there  was  no  public-house  at  hand  in  which  they 
might  find  quarters  till  the  morning.  In  this  dilemma,  our 
travellers  espied  a  farm-house  at  some  distance  from  the 
road  ;  and,  thinking  of  the  hospitality  of  their  own  country, 
they  determined  on  repairing  to  it,  and  asking  the  boon  of 
a  night’s  lodging.  On  reaching  the  house,  however,  they 
found  that  all  the  inmates  had  retired  to  rest.  Everything 
was  quiet  about  the  place ;  doors  locked,  and  windows 
fast.  Too  modest  and  timid  in  their  natures  to  think  of 
disturbing  the  repose  of  the  family  by  knocking,  or  by  any 
other  noisy  means  making  their  presence  and  wants  known, 
they  looked  around  them  to  see  if  they  could  discover  any 
cover  or  shelter  of  any  kind,  in  which  they  might  ensconce 
themselves  for  the  night.  In  the  quest,  fortune  singularly 
favoured  them.  A  barn  door  stood  invitingly  open.  They 
entered ;  and,  better  luck  still,  found  it  well  stored  with 
straw.  Nothing  could  be  more  convenient. 

Congratulating  themselves  on  their  good  fortune,  they 
instantly  burrowed  themselves  in  the  straw,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  were  all  three  enjoying  a  most  refreshing  snooze  ; 
which  snooze  continued  without  the  smallest  interruption 
for  several  hours,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  hours  longer,  but  for  the  occurrence  of 
a  very  extraordinary  circumstance.  About  the  middle  of 
the  night,  our  three  travellers  were  suddenly  awoke  in 
great  terror  by  a  dreadful  noise  outside  of  their  dormitory. 
The  noises  were  those  of  a  number  of  men  and  women  in 
a  state  of  great  commotion  and  alarm.  Amazed  and  con¬ 
founded  at  the  extraordinary  hubbub,  the  startled  occupants 
of  the  barn  rushed  to  the  door,  and,  to  their  farther  amaze¬ 
ment  and  perplexity,  saw  three  or  four  of  the  corn  stacks 
in  the  barnyard  in  a  blaze.  On  perceiving  the  catastrophe, 
they  were  about  to  run  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  attempts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fire,  or 
rather  fires— for  they  were,  as  already  said,  three  or  four 
stacks  in  a  state  of  conflagration — when  each  of  them  found 
himself  suddenly  collared  from  behind  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  brawny  arms.  They  had  been  seen  emerging 
from  the  barn  ;  and  no  doubt  having  been  entertained  that 
they  were  the  incendiaries,  their  capture,  in  the  way  de¬ 
scribed,  was  the  consequence. 

“Was  it  you,”  roared  the  owner,  grasping  M‘Eachern, 
or  who  was  it,  you  villain,  that  set  my  stacks  on  fire? 
Who,  who  was  it? — answer  me!  exclaimed  the  farmer, 
furiously,  and  again  he  shook  little  Donald  violently. 

“We  tree  wee  Heelanmen,”  replied  the  latter,  in  a 
choking  voice. 

“  Oh !  you  have  all  been  concerned  in  it,  have  you,  and 
you  confess  it  too?  So,  so.  Then,  curse  me  if  I  don’t 
give  you  sauce  to  this  dish.  Mind  ye,  my  lads,  this  is  a 
banging  business,  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  shall  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  act  that  makes  provision  thereanent. 
What  the  devil,  you  scoundrels  you,  induced  you  to  firq 
m j  bars  yard  ?  ” 
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This  was  another  pointed  question,  and  it  was  as 
pointedly  answered — 

“  Ta  purse  an’  ta  penny  siller,”  replied  Donald. 

“  Ha !  bribed,  you  rascals.  It’s  very  well.  I  half 
thought  so,  and  I  more  than  half  know  who  bribed  you. 
I’ll  bring  them  up,  too,  with  a  short  turn,  presently.” 

The  unresisting  incendiaries  were  now  conducted  into 
the  farmer’s  house,  until  a  consultation  should  be  held  as 
to  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  them.  Here,  however, 
another  instance  occurred,  to  be  added  to  the  many  already 
on  record,  of  the  amiability  of  female  nature.  The  farmer’s 
wife,  struck  with  pity  for  the  three  unfortunate  young 
men,  ventured  to  suggest  that,  notwithstanding  the  sus¬ 
picious  circumstances  in  which  they  were  found,  they 
might  not,  after  all,  be  the  incendiaries. 

“  Why,  woman,”  said  the  farmer,  furiously,  “  they  con¬ 
fesses  it  themselves,  and  they  confesses  too  that  they  war 
bribed  to  do  it ;  and  doesn’t  we  know  very  well  who  it 
war  that  bribed  them  ?  Ha’na  we  been  afeared  o’  this  for 
a  long  while  back?  Yes,  they  confesses  it.  Ax  them 
yourself.” 

The  farmer’s  wife  did  so. 

“  Was  it  indeed  you,”  she  said,  “  who  set  our  barn¬ 
yard  on  fire  ?  ” 

“We  tree  wee  Heelanmen,”  replied  Donald,  with  his 
usual  promptitude. 

“  You  hear  that,  wife?”  interrupted  the  farmer,  trium¬ 
phantly.  “  Will  that  satisfy  you?” 

The  kind-hearted  woman  looked  sorrowful  and  disap¬ 
pointed,  but  made  no  reply.  At  length — 

“  What,”  she  said,  again  addressing  Donald — “  what 
could  induce  you  to  injure  U3  in  this  way?” 

“Ta  purse  an’  ta  penny  siller,”  said  Donald. 

Finding  that  she  was  now  without  any  further  pretence 
for  interfering  in  their  behalf,  the  good  woman  turned 
away,  and  left  the  unhappy  men  to  their  fate.  The 
prisoners  were  further  secured,  by  having  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs ;  in  which  predicament  they 
were,  shortly  after,  conducted  by  a  numerous  escort  to 
Manchester,  and  finally  lodged  in  the  jail  of  that  city. 
The  unfortunate  “  tree  wee  Heelanmen  ”  were  now,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  vicinity  of  friends,  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
availing  themselves  of  this  advantage.  An  investigation 
into  the  matter  was  the  immediate  consequence,  and  its 
result  was  the  instant  liberation  of  the  “  the  tree  wee 
Heelanmen,”  who  soon  after  got  into  employment,  and, 
we  believe,  in  time,  added  considerably  to  their  stock  of 
English,  of  which  the  reader  will  readily  allow,  we  dare¬ 
say,  they  stood  in  some  need. 


THE  SCHOOLFELLOWS. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  happened  to  pass  through  the  main 
street  of  Carlisle,  just  as  the  south  mail  had  “pulled  up  ” 
at  the  door  of  “  The  Bush.”  The  night  was  very  cold ;  the 
horses  were  tossing  their  heads,  and  pawing  the  ground, 
impatient  to  escape  from  the  restraint  of  their  harness ; 
and  the  steam  which  rose  in  clouds  from  their  bodies,  gave 
evidence  that  they  had  just  “  come  off  ”  a  rapid  and  fatigu¬ 
ing  stage.  At  the  coach  door  stood  a  middle-aged,  gentle¬ 
manly-looking  man,  whose  blue  nose,  muffled  throat,  and 
frozen  body,  pointed  him  out  as  one  of  the  new  arrivals. 
As  I  loitered  slowly  past,  the  stranger,  who  had  just  settled 
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the  claims  of  the  guard,  turned  round  and  observed  me. 
His  keen  eye  rested  for  a  moment  on  my  features — lw 
started,  looked  again,  and  then  said — “No;  I  cannot  be 
mistaken.  I  surely  ought  to  know  that  face.  Is  not  your 
name  Lorrimer  ?” 

“It  is,”  replied  I,  surprised  at  being  thus  accosted  by  a 
perfect  stranger.  “  You  seem  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
my  name,  sir,  than  I  am  with  yours;  fe  T  am  not  con¬ 
scious  of  ever  having  seen  you  before.” 

“Look  at  me  again,  Frank;  try  if  you  cannot  recol¬ 
lect  me,”  said  he,  as  we  entered  the  travellers’  room,  and 
the  gas  light  shone  full  on  his  face.  I  looked ;  but  in  vain. 
“  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not  know  who  you  can  be, 
though  I  have  a  kind  of  consciousness  that  your  features  are 
those  of  an  old  friend.” 

“  Do  you  remember  Richard  Mu3grave?” 

“What!  Dick  Muzzy? — to  be  sure  I  do;  the  kindest- 
hearted  fellow  that  ever  dog’s-eared  a  Latin  grammar.  What 
news  of  my  old  schoolmate  ?” 

“  He  is  speaking  to  you  now.” 

“  Is  it  possible  !  You  Richard  Musgrave  !  Why, 
Richard  was  younger,  I  rather  think,  than  myself ;  and 
you,  begging  your  pardon,  look  almost  old  enough  to  be  my 
father.” 

“  So  it  is,  notwithstanding.  I  am  Richard  Musgrave. 
Time  and  climate  must  have  altered  me  even  more  sadly 
than  I  conceived,  since  Frank  Lorrimer  fails  to  recognise 
me.” 

He  was  indeed  changed.  Some  alteration  might  have 
been  expected,  for  several  years  had  elapsed  since  we  had 
met ;  but  time  alone  could  not  have  thus  metamorphosed 
him.  We  had  been  schoolfellows  and  intimate  friends; 
and,  when  he  left  home,  ten  years  before,  he  was  a  hand¬ 
some,  vigorous,  young  fellow,  with  hair  dark  as  a  raven’s 
wing,  and  a  brow  clear  as  alabaster.  Now,  his  hair  was 
iron-grey,  his  features  were  dark  and  sun-burnt,  and  the 
scar,  of  a  sabre  wound  apparently,  disfigured  his  forehead. 
Even  with  my  knowledge  of  his  identity,  some  minutes 
elapsed  ere  I  could  persuade  myself  that  the  friend  of  my 
early  years  stood  before  me;  but  my  recollection  slowly 
revived  as  I  gazed  upon  him,  and  1  wondered  at  my  own 
stupidity  in  not  having  sooner  recognised  him. 

“  Musgrave,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  I,  shaking  him  cordi¬ 
ally  by  the  hand,  “  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  Time  has  altered 
us  both  outwardly  ;  but,  I  trust,  it  has  left  our  hearts  un¬ 
changed.  The  recollection  of  youthful  joys  and  sorrows  i3 
the  last  to  leave  us.  Amid  all  the  changes  and  chances  of 
life,  our  thoughts  fondly  dwell  upon  the  days  of  our  inno¬ 
cent  and  happy  childhood ;  and  all  the  friendships  we  form 
in  after  years  can  never  efface  the  remembrance  of  those 
who  were  dear  to  us  in  early  youth.  I  have  often  thought 
of  you,  Musgrave,  and  often,  though  in  vain,  I  have  made 
anxious  inquiries  after  the  fate  of  my  old  friend  and 
schoolfellow;  and,  now  that  you  have  returned,  I  should 
have  passed  you  by  as  a  common  stranger,  had  your 
memory  been  as  treacherous  as  my  own.” 

“You  forget,  my  dear  fellow,  replied  he,  “that  you  are 
but  little  changed ;  your  florid  cheek,  and  smooth,  un¬ 
wrinkled  brow,  prove  that  time  has  been  flowing  on  in  a 
smooth,  unruffled  current  with  you;  that  you  have  been 
leading  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort ;  but,  look  at  me.  On  my 
sun-burnt  features  you  may  read  a  tale  of  hardship  and  ex¬ 
posure.  Look  at  my  brow  ! — these  premature  wrinkles 
are  mementos  of  care  and  anxiety.  But,  come,  I  have 
much  to  ask  and  to  tell  you ;  if  you  have  leisure,  let  us 
retire  to  a  private  room,  and  talk  over  the  past.  I  cannot, 
I  find,  proceed  on  my  journey  till  the  morning,  and  I  could 
not  employ  my  time  more  agreeably  than  in  conversation 
with  an  old  friend.” 
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I  willingly  complied  with  his  request,  and  we  wei’e  soon 
seated  beside  a  comfortable  fire,  with  “  all  appliances  and 
means  to  boot,”  for  making  the  evening  pass  with  spirit. 

“Now,  Frank,”  said  Musgrave,  “before  we  commence, 
set  my  mind  at  rest  about  my  family.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  of  them  ?” 

“  It  is  some  time  since  I  saw  them ;  hut  I  heard  a  few 
days  ago  that  they  were  all  well.” 

“  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  fellow ;  you  have  re¬ 
moved  a  load  of  anxiety  from  my  mind.  Fill  your  glass  to 
‘  auld  langsyne,’  and  then  we  will  talk  over  old  scenes  and 
old  friends.” 

Long  and  confidential  was  our  conversation,  and  varied 
were  the  feelings  which  it  excited.  There  can  be  few  more 
interesting  events  in  a  man’s  life  than  the  unexpected  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  long  absent  friend.  There  is  a  mournful  plea¬ 
sure  in  recalling  the  past,  in  contrasting  the  sad  experience 
of  maturer  years  with  the  sanguine  and  glowing  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  our  youth.  For  a  few  passing  moments  we  forget 
the  march  of  time,  wre  look  back  through  the  long  vista  of 
year?,  and  once  more  the  warm,  and  joyous,  and  fresh  feel¬ 
ings  of  youth  seem  to  gush  forth,  and  to  soften  and  revive 
our  world-seared  and  hardened  hearts.  So  it  was  with  us. 

The  present  was  for  a  while  fox-gotten  by  us ;  we  were 
living  in  the  past ;  and  loud  and  joyful  were  our  bursts  of 
merriment  when  we  talked  of  old  jokes  and  adventux-es ; 
and  then  again  the  thought  came  over  us,  like  a  chilling 
blight,  suffusing  our  eyes  with  teai-s,  that  the  curtain  of 
death  had  fallen  over  most  of  our  young  and  cheerful  fellow- 
actors  on  the  early  stage  of  life.  It  was  with  saddened  and 
subdued  hearts  we  dwelt  upon  the  brief  career  of  some  of  our 
early  companions ;  and  we  sat  for  some  minutes  in  silence 
musing  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  At  last,  with 
a  forced  attempt  at  merriment,  Musgrave  exclaimed,  in 
the  words  of  an  old  sea  ditty — 

“Come,  grieving’s  a  folly; 

So  let  us  be  jolly  ; 

If  we’ve  troubles  at  sea,  boys,  we’ve  pleasures  on  shore.” 

“Replenish  your  tumbler,  Frank,”  continued  he  ;  “  we’ll 
talk  no  more  of  the  past — that’s  gone  beyond  recall — but 
let  us  make  the  most  of  the  present.  We  have  not  many 
hours  betore  us ;  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  your  adven¬ 
tures  since  we  parted,  nor  you  of  mine.  Set  a  good  example, 
and  begin.” 

“  My  stoi-y  is  soon  told,”  l-eplied  I ;  “foi-,  as  you  remarked 
before,  time  has  been  flowing  on,  for  me,  quiet  and  undis¬ 
turbed.  I  have  no  adventures  to  relate — no  Stirling  acci¬ 
dents  by  field  or  flood;  mine  has  been  a  humdrum,  peace¬ 
ful  life,  unmarked  by  variety,  except  those  common  ones 
which  would  be  uninteresting  to  a  man  of  travel  and  adven¬ 
ture  like  yourself.” 

“Nothing  connected  with  my  old  friend  can  prove  unin¬ 
teresting,  ’  said  Musgrave;  “so  pray  commence  your  tale.” 

Thus  ui-ged,  I  began  as  follows  : — “I  continued  at 
school  two  yeai-s  after  you  so  suddenly  left  it,  and  was  then 
bound  apprentice  to  a  lawyer  in  this  town.  I  did  not 
much  like  the  profession  which  had  been  chosen  for  me ; 
but  thex-e  was  no  help  for  it.  I  knew  that  my  father  had 
no  interest,  and  that  I  must  trust  entirely  to  my  oxvn  ex¬ 
ertions  for  a  provision  for  my  future  life.  I  therefore 
applied  myself  diligently  to  my  duties,  and  soon  had  the 
good  fortune  to  gain  the  confidence  of  my  employer.  I  had 
been  with  him  about  three  years,  when  he  sent  me  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  to  wait  upon  a  client  of  his.  This 
gentleman  was  a  retired  post-captain,  a  man  who  had  seen 
much  sox  vice,  and  had  been  often  axxd  sevei-ely  wouxxdcd. 
He  was,  as  I  had  been  before  informed,  as  smart  an  officer 


as  ever  trod  a  ship's  deck ;  his  whole  heart  wras  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  ;  and  his  long  residence  on  shore  had  not  broken 
him  off  the  habit  of  interlai’ding  his  conversation  with  sea 
phrases  ;  and  he  delighted  in  talking  over  the  adventures 
of  his  past  life  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  little  peculiarities,  he  was  universally  loved 
and  respected.  He  was  an  hospitable,  kind-hearted  man,  and 
a  4  gentleman  of  Nature’s  own  making;’  for,  though  he  was 
a  little  wauting  in  external  polish,  his  actions  proved  him 
worthy  of  the  title.  I  had  often  heard  of  him  before,  but  had 
never  chanced  to  meet  him.  I  was  much  pleased  with  him 
at  first  sight — there  was  so  much  warmth  and  frankness  in 
his  reception  of  me ;  and  I  felt  at  home  with  him  in  a 
minute.  He  was  a  man  of  short  stature,  upright  as  a  dart, 
with  iron-grey  hair,  and  a  keen,  quick  eye;  and  had  on, 
when  I  met  him  in  the  avenue  to  his  house,  an  old  rusty 
hat,  pinched  up  in  the  rims,  and  placed  transversely  on  ki3 
head,  so  as  to  look  like  a  4  fore-and-after,’  as  he  called  it,  or 
as  we  would  say,  a  cocked  hat.” 

44  Oh,”  interrupted  Musgrave,  “you  need  not  take  the 
trouble  of  explaining  sea  terms  to  me;  thev  are  as  natural 
to  me  as  my  native  tongue  almost.” 

“  I  foi-got,”  i-eplied  I,  44  that  you  are  a  chip  of  the  same 
block  ;  so  I  will  continue  my  yam — you  see  I  have  picked 
up  a  little  sea-lingo,  too.  After  I  had  transacted  my  busi¬ 
ness  with  Captain  Trimmer,  he  pressed  me  to  stay  and 
partake  of  family  fare. 

4  We  pipe  to  dinner  at  six  bells,’  said  he  ;  4  three  o’clock, 
I  mean.  You  will  have  plain  fare  and  a  sailor’s  welcome  ; 
which,  you  know,  is  a  warm  one  either  to  friend  or  foe.’ 

I  accepted  his  fi-ank  invitation  with  pleasure ;  and,  as  it 
still  wanted  an  hour  to  dinner-time,  he  pi-oposed  that  we 
should  4  take  a  cruise’  through  the  grounds  till  4  the  grub’ 
was  ready.  Dui-ing  the  walk,  he  amused  me  greatly  with 
his  tales  of  the  sea ;  but  I  was  often  obliged  to  request  him 
to  interpret  for  me  terms  which  were  unintelligible  to  me  as 
Llebrew  or  Sanscrit.  He  laughed  heartily  at  my  ignorance, 
but  did  all  in  his  power  to  enlighten  me. 

4  You  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  sea  education,  so 
what  can  we  expect  from  you  ?  I’ll  tell  you  what,  my 
young  friend — I  would  as  soon  come  athwart  the  hawse  of 
a  shark  as  a  lawyer,  (no  offence  to  you)  but,  somehow  or 
other,  I  like  the  cut  of  your  jib,  and  think  we  shall  be  good 
friends  nevertheless.’ 

4  Oh,’  said  I,  laughing,  alluding  to  my  professional  visit, 
4 1  am  not  the  lawyer,  but  the  lawyer’s  avant  courier — the 
pilot-fish,  not  the  shark.’ 

He  laughed  heartily,  and  kept  bantering  me  on  the 
shai’king  propensities  of  my  tribe  in  such  an  amusing  man¬ 
ner  that  I  could  not  restrain  my  mirth.  At  last,  the  dinner- 
bell  rang. 

4  Ah !  there’s  pipe  to  dinner  at  last  !  Come  along, 
youngster ;  let’s  see  if  jrou  can  take  your  grub  as  well  as 
you  can  take  a  joke.’ 

We  dined  alone;  for  his  only  daughtei’,  he  told  me,  had 
gone  to  visit  a  neighbour,  and  would  not  return  till  evening. 
The  dinner  was  substantial  and  good  ;  the  wines  excellent ; 
but,  though  the  old  gentleman  px-essed  me  much  to  drink, 
he  was  very  moderate  himself.  When  the  cloth  was  re¬ 
moved,  he  said — 

‘Now  I  will  pipe  to  grog;  if  you  like  to  join  my  mess, 
do  so,  unless  you  prefer  your  wine.’ 

4  Why,  if  you  have  no  objection,’  said  I,  4  I  will  not 
desert  this  capital  claret  ;  you  may  have  all  the  grog  to 
youi-self.’ 

“  Well,  tastes  differ  ;  of  coui-se,  as  a  landsman,  you  prefer 
wine  ;  but  you  know  the  old  song  says — 

4  A  sailor’s  sheet  anchor  is  grog.’ 
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He  told  me  a  number  of  bis  old  adventures ;  and  hours 
passed  away  like  minutes  in  listening  to  them ;  but  I  am 
free  to  admit  that  none  of  his  yarns  were  half  so  pleasant 
to  me  as  some  of  the  silken  thread-ends  he  let  fall  about 
his  daughter  Emmeline.  There  was  something  in  the  rough 
manner  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  the  feelings  of  a  father 
that  possessed  a  tenderness  which  never  could  have  been 
expressed  by  the  soft  vocables  of  sentimentality.  It  is  thus 
(excuse  my  poetry)  that  we  often  admire  the  fragrance  of  a 
flower  the  more  for  the  rough  petals  from  which  it  ema¬ 
nates.  I  was  captivated,  and  twitched  the  old  gentleman 
on  the  string  which  yielded  me  the  best  music,  till  I  thought 
he  suspected  some  love-larking  in  my  sly  attempts  to  get 
him  to  praise  the  absent  fair  one. 

‘  Come,  come,’  he  said,  ‘  mind  your  grog  ;  although  I 
say  it,  who  shouldn’t  say  it,  she’s  as  pretty  a  little  craft  as 
ever  sailed  the  ocean  of  life  ;  but  we’re  not  to  take  her  in 
tow  throughout  all  our  voyages — so  we’ll  drop  her.’ 

‘  Not  till  I  drink  to  her,  with  your  leave,  sir,’  said  I. 

‘  Oh,  as  to  that,  there’s  no  harm,’  said  he.  ‘All  I  say 
is,  it’s  a  pity  you  belong  to  the  land  sharks.  If  you’d  been 
a  seaman,  I  might  have  fancied  you  for  a  son-in-law.’ 

The  words  startled  me  ;  and,  if  he  had  had  the  keen  per¬ 
ception  of  a  refined  man  of  .  the  world,  he  might  have 
augured  something  from  the  sound  of  my  voice,  though  my 
words  belied  my  thoughts. 

‘Well,  here’s  to  her!’  said  I;  ‘and  may  her  fortune 

yield  her  a  better  cast  up  than  a  limb  of  the’ - law,  I 

would  have  said,  but  he  roared  out  devil,  with  a  laugh,  and 
I  joined  him. 

But,  as  I  had  a  long  walk  before  me,  I  was  obliged  to  take 
my  leave  of  the  old  gentleman  rather  early  in  the  night. 
His  daughter  had  not  yet  returned ;  but  he  was  not  un¬ 
easy  on  her  account,  as  it  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and 
she  was  well  acquainted  with  the  road. 

‘Let  me  see  you  often,  my  young  friend,’  said  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  ‘  I  should  like  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
you.  We  always  pipe  to  breakfast  at  nine  o’clock,  and  to 
dinner  at  three.  I  hate  your  late  shore  hours.  Come 
whenever  you  are  inclined  to  do  so.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  you.' 

We  shook  hands  and  parted ;  and  I  was  really  quite 
sorry  to  leave  my  new  and  agreeable  friend. 

I  was  walking  quickly  along  the  road  homewards  ;  the 
moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  the  shadow  of  the  high 
hedge  darkened  half  the  road,  when  I  thought  I  heard  the 
sound  of  suppressed  voices  some  short  distance  a-head  of 
me.  I  stopped  and  listened,  and,  almost  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  I  saw  two  men  creep  out  from  the  light  side  of  the 
road,  and,  looking  cautiously  around,  dart  over  into  the 
shade.  The  stealthy  motions  of  the  men,  and  their  evident 
wish  for  concealment,  impressed  me  with  a  conviction  that 
mischief  of  some  kind  was  intended,  and  I  wa3  deter¬ 
mined  to  watch  their  movements.  I  got  through  the  hedge, 
and  crept  silently  along  the  back  of  it,  till  I  came  to  a  kind 
of  recess  for  holding  stones,  where  I  paused  and  listened. 

I  again  heard  the  murmur  of  voices  near  me,  and,  crawling 
quietly  on,  I  came  close  behind  the  speakers,  so  near  to 
them  that  I  could  distinctly  hear  every  word  they  said, 
though  I  could  not  see  them. 

‘  She  '11  be  here  soon  Jem,’  said  one  of  them ;  ‘  we 
couldn’t  have  had  a  better  night  for  such  a  job.’ 

‘  Too  much  light  for  my  taste,’  replied  the  other ; 
‘however,  we  must  make  the  best  on’t.  Our  own  mothers 
wouldn’t  know  us  in  this  disguise,  and,  without  it,  she 
would  be  too  frightened  to  take  particular  notice  of  us. 
But  arc  you  sure  she  had  the  swag?’ 

‘Certain.  Smooth-faced  Jess  told  me  that  her  mistress 
was  going  to  receive  the  rent  for  her  father  this  evening.’ 


‘  Oh,  that’s  all  right ;  we’ll  save  her  the  trouble  of 
carrying  it  all  the  way  home.  It  will  be  rather  awkward 
though,  if  she  has  any  one  with  her.’ 

‘  No  fear  of  that.  I  was  in  the  shrubbery  when  she  was 
leaving  the  house ;  and  I  heard  her  refuse  to  have  a  ser¬ 
vant  with  her.  I  took  the  short  cut  across  the  fields  to 
join  you  ;  and  I’m  surprised  she  has  not  come  up  yet. 
She  can’t  be  long,  however.’ 

This  was  a  pleasant  conversation  for  me  to  overhear;  it 
was  evident  that  robbery,  if  not  murder,  was  about  to  be 
perpetrated,  and  I  was  as  evidently  destined  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  act.  I  might,  to  be  sure,  have  sneaked  out  of  the 
scrape,  as  the  men  were  quite  unconscious  of  my  vicinity  ; 
but  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  deserting  a  fellow-crea¬ 
ture  in  the  hour  of  danger,  without  some  attempt  for  her 
rescue — and  yet  what  could  I  do  ?  I  was  unarmed,  except 
with  a  small  walking  cane,  which  would  be  of  little  avail 
against  two  ruffians,  who  were,  of  course,  well  provided 
with  the  means  of  defence.  I  was  just  meditating  to  crawl 
onwards,  and  endeavour  to  warn,  the  expected  female  of  her 
danger,  when  1  was  arrested  by  hearing  one  of  the  rascals 
murmur — ‘  Here  she  is  at  last,  Jem.’  A  light  step  was 
now  heard ;  and,  peeping  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  close 
beside  me,  I  saw  a  female  form  fast  approaching.  The 
lady — for  such  she  seemed  by  her  dress — was  walking  along 
the  illuminated  part  of  the  road,  apparently  unconscious  of 
danger  or  fear ;  for  she  was  humming  a  tune,  and  every 
now  and  then  glancing  up  at  the  moon.  The  critical  mo¬ 
ment  had  arrived.  I  could  almost  hear  the  throbbing  of 
my  heart,  I  felt  such  a  feverish  impatience  to  put  an  end 
to  my  suspense ;  my  nerves  were  strung  to  a  pitch  of  des¬ 
peration  I  felt  as  if  the  strength  of  a  dozen  men  were  in 
my  arm.  I  seized  a  large  stone,  and,  crouching  in  the  gap 
of  the  hedge,  I  waited  with  breathless  impatience  for  the 
expected  attack.  The  lady  was  nearly  opposite  me,  when 
the  ruffians  rushed  out  upon  her.  There  was  a  faint  scream, 
a  momentary  struggle,  and  she  lay  on  the  ground  at  their 
feet.  Their  backs  were  turned  towards  me.  During  the 
noise  of  the  scuffle,  my  footsteps  were  unheard,  and  I  was 
close  on  them  before  they  were  aware. 

‘  Silence !  or  I’ll  settle  you !’  said  one  of  the  robbers  to 
his  almost  unconscious  victim,  whom,  with  all  the  coolness  of 
fancied  security,  he  was  beginning  to  plunder.  I  dashed 
the  stone  I  held  in  my  hand  into  his  face,  and  he  fell  sense¬ 
less  to  the  ground,  with  a  heavy  groan,  while  I  shouted  at 
the  same  time,  as  if  addressing  some  one  behind  me, 
‘Now,  Harry,  blow  the  other  rascal’s  brains  out.’  The 
other  rascal ,  however,  did  not  wait  to  see  the  result.  He 
was  over  the  hedge  in  a  moment,  and  running  for  bare  life. 

I  pretended  to  follow  him,  shouting  aloud  till  he  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  next  enclosure.  I  then  returned  to  the 
road,  where  I  found  the  man  still  lying  senseless,  though 
breathing  heavily.  I  took  the  handkerchief  from  his  neck, 
and  bound  his  hands  together ;  and,  tearing  the  crape  from 
his  face,  I  took  a  long  and  steady  look  at  his  features, 
that  I  might  be  able  to  swear  to  his  identity  if  necessary. 
The  lady,  who  was  fortunately  unhurt,  and  had  by  this 
time  recovered  from  her  alarm,  overwhelmed  me  with  ac¬ 
knowledgments,  which  I  parried  as  well  as  I  was  able  ;  and 
I  endeavoured  to  turn  her  thoughts  into  another  channel, 
by  requesting  her  to  look  at  the  face  of  the  senseless  man. 
After  a  little  hesitation  she  did  so,  and  immediately  recog¬ 
nised  him  as  an  old  servant  of  her  father’s — a  worthless 
vagabond,  who  had  been  discharged  for  theft,  and  had 
vowed  revenge.  Hitherto  I  had  had  little  time  to  take  any 
particular  notice  of  the  appearance  of  the  lady  I  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  rescue.  I  had  merely  remarked  the  grace 
of  her  form,  and  the  soft,  sweet  tones  of  her  voice ;  but  now 
that  I  had  leisure  to  look  at  her  features,  as  the  moonbeam 
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rested  briglitly  upon  them,  I  was  struck  with  their  beauty  ; 
I  felt,  as  Byron  has  it — 

*  My  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might,  the  majesty  of  loveliness.’ 

I  gladly  offered  to  escort  her  to  her  home,  which,  she  said, 
Avas  only  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  tvhere  we  could 
procure  assistance  to  remove  the  still  insensible  footpad. 
Before  avc  set  off,  however,  I  took  the  liberty  of  securing 
his  pistols,  Avhich  could  be  of  no  service  to  him  in  his  present 
state,  but  might  materially  benefit  us.  After  a  sharp  Avalk 
of  ten  minutes,  the  lady  stopped  at  a  gate,  Avhich  I  imme¬ 
diately  knew  to  be  the  one  I  had  so  lately  left. 

‘  Now,  sir,  I  am  at  home ;  alloAV  me  to  Avelcome  to  it  my 
brave  delrverer,  and  to  introduce  him  to  my  father.’ 

‘  I  require  no  introduction,’  replied  I,  ‘if  you  are,  as  I 
surmise,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Trimmer.’ 

‘  Do  you  know  him  ? — he  is  my  father.’ 

‘  1  only  left  him  about  an  hour  ago,  and  fortunate  it  Avas 
that  I  did  not  yield  to  his  urgent  wish  for  me  to  remain 
longer.’ 

Captain  Trimmer  listened  in  breathless  anxiety  as  his 
daughter  told  the  tale  of  her  danger  and  deliverance  ;  and, 
drawing  a  long  breath  when  it  Avas  ended,  he  muttered, 

‘  Heaven  be  praised !’  He  then  rung  the  bell  violently, 
and  gave  the  servants  orders  and  directions  where  to  find 
the  wounded  footpad. 

‘And  now,  my  dear  young  friend,’  said  he,  ‘  what  can 
I  say  to  you  ?  I  can’t  say  anything  just  now,  my  heart  is 
too  full ;  but  there’s  my  hand,  and  you  shall  find  me,  as  long 
as  I  live,  a  firm  and  warm  friend.” 

I  could  only  press  his  affectionately  in  reply.  He  insisted 
upon  my  remaining  where  I  was  for  the  night,  and 
dispatched  a  man  on  horseback  to  explain  to  my  friends 
the  reason  of  my  absence.  From  this  time  my  intercourse 
with  the  Avorthy  captain  became  daily  more  intimate  ; 
almost  every  spare  hour  of  my  time  was  devoted  to  his 
society.  As  his  character  opened  out  upon  me,  I  saw  in 
his  conduct  so  many  proofs  of  genuine  goodness  of  heart 
and  rectitude  of  principle,  that  I  felt  as  much  affection  and 
respect  for  him  as  for  a  dear  and  honoured  parent.  His 
daughter  Emmeline,  too,  was  one  of  those  gentle  retiring 
characters,  who  only  require  to  be  known  to  be  admired, 
and  whose  virtues,  like  those  of  the  SAveet  and  modest  violet, 
require  to  be  sought  after  to  be  properly  appreciated.  I 
was  always  fond  of  music.  We  all  know  its  influence  over 
the  feelings — its  power  to  awaken  the  hidden  sympathies 
of  the  heart — to  recall  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  past,  and 
to  stir  up  glowing  anticipations  and  high  resolves  for  the 
future.  Her  voice  was  clear  and  SAveet  as  a  bird’s  ;  and 
Avhen  she  warbled  over  the  melodies  of  her  native  land,  I 
felt  so  much  absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  the  strain,  as  almost 
to  forget  the  singer.  You  smile  and  anticipate  the  result. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  How  could  I  live  in  close  and 
constant  communion  with  one  so  fascinating,  and  escape  the 
fascination?  It  is  not  amid  the  factitious  glare  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  society  that  such  characters  as  hers  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated — there  the  tinsel  too  often  glitters  more  brightly  than 
the  pure  gold  ;  but  in  the  calm  and  peaceful  intercourse  of 
domestic  life,  their  pure  and  gentle  influence  is  felt  and 
valued.  I  became  daily  more  and  more  an  admirer  of 
the  gentle  Emmeline,  Avlien  the  sudden  death  of  my  father 
aAvakened  me  from  my  dream  of  love,  and  startled  me  into 
serious  consideration.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  poor — for 
it  Avas  found,  on  examining  his  affairs,  that,  though  main¬ 
taining  an  appearance  of  wealth  and  comfort,  his  life  must 
have  been  a  constant  struggle  with  difficulties,  and  there 
was  barely  sufficient  left  behind  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  his 


creditors.  Deeply  as  I  was  grieved  by  his  loss,  I  must  say 
that  feeling  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  finding  myself  unprovided  for.  I  had  always  been 
led  to  hope,  that,  though  my  father,  from  a  Avish  to  give  me 
a  spirit  of  independence,  had  left  me,  during  my  early  life, 
to  the  exertion  of  my  oato  energies  for  support,  yet  that  at 
his  death  he  would  leave  me  a  handsome  competency.  But 
this  hope  was  now  disappointed,  and  Avith  it  vanished  my 
bright  dreams  of  Emmeline  and  happiness.  I  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  exposing  the  woman  of  my  heart  to  the 
risk  of  poverty  and  privation.  She  knew  not  of  my  love, 
and  now  she  must  remain  for  ever  in  ignorance  of  it ;  for 
what  had  I  to  offer  her? — a  heart,  and  nothing  more;  and 
you  know,  Musgrave,  that,  though  loving  hearts  are  very 
pretty  things  in  poetry ,  smoking  ones  would  better  furnish 
forth  a  poor  man’s  table.  I  gradually  withdrew  myself  from 
the  society  of  my  good  old  friend,  though  it  cost  me  many 
a  severe  pang  to  do  so  ;  and,  Avhenever  I  did  meet  him,  I  had 
always  some  faltering  excuse  to  make  about  press  of 
business,  ill  health,  or  bad  weather.  I  Avas  talking  to  him 
one  day,  when  Emmeline,  Avhom  I  had  not  seen  for  some 
time,  unexpectedly,  joined  us.  The  conscious  blood  rushed 
to  my  face  immediately,  and  I  stammered  out  some  inco¬ 
herent  apology,  in  reply  to  her  expression  of  surprise  at  my 
long  absence.  The  old  man  noticed  my  embarrassment,  and 
became  silent  and  thoughtful.  At  last,  turning  to  his 
daughter,  he  said — ‘  Emmeline,  my  love,  see  what  we  are 
to  have  for  dinner  ;  Mr  Lorrimer  will  take  family  fare  Avith 
us.  Not  a  word  youngster,’  (to  me,  as  I  Avas  beginning  to 
remonstrate,)  ‘  I  am  commanding  officer  here.’  We  walked 
on  together  for  some  time  in  silence  ;  at  last  he  stopped,  and, 
taking  my  hand,  while  he  looked  full  in  my  face,  he  said — ■ 

‘  I  am  not  so  blind,  Mr  Lorrimer,  but  I  can  see  which 
way  the  land  lies.  I  like  to  be  fair  and  above  board  with 
every  one,  and  you  are  not  the  man  I  shall  break  through 
the  rule  with.  I  like  you,  Frank  Lorrimer ;  and  I  Avould  do 
much  to  serve  you.  Emmeline — (ah!  there  go  the  red 
colours  again!) — you  love  her,  Frank! — win  her  and  wed 
her  if  you  can — you  have  my  free  and  full  consent.  I  have 
heard  of  your  father’s  death  and  its  results,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  and  honour  the  motives  that  have  induced  you  to  absent 
yourself  from  us.  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  but  I  have  enough 
to  make  two  young  people  happy,  and  I  knoAV  no  one  to 
Avhom  I  would  more  joyfully  confide  my  daughter’s  happi¬ 
ness  than  to  yourself.” 

Kind,  generous  old  man !  I  had  not  a  word  to  say. 
I  merely  pressed  his  hand  in  silence  and  tears.  Yes,  tears  ; 
for  joy  can  weep  as  well  as  grief.  I  was  soon  again  a  con¬ 
stant  visiter  at  Oak  Lodge ;  and,  in  a  few  months,  I  had  the 
happiness  of  calling  Emmeline  my  own.  I  have  been  now 
married  three  years,  and  have  every  day  greater  cause  to 
bless  the  happy  chance  which  first  led  me  to  Oak  Lodge. 
My  excellent  father-in-laAV  lives  Avith  us,  and  delights  in 
spending  his  days  in  nursing  his  lit  tle  grandchildren.  Long 
may  he  be  spared  to  us !” 

“  What !  married  and  a  father  !  0  Frank,  what  a  for¬ 

tunate  fellow  you  have  been  !  Here  have  I  been  buffeting 
about  the  Avorld  for  years,  the  shuttlecock  of  fate,  hunting 
fortune  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  and  I  return  home, 
poor  and  penniless  as  the  day  I  left  it.  I,  Avhose  early 
dreams  Avere  all  of  the  happiness  of  a  married  life,  shall  sink 
into  my  grave  a  solitary  bachelor,  without  one  loved  hand 
to  tend  my  pillow,  and  to  smooth  my  passage  to  the  tomb.” 

“  Oh,  nonsense.  Cheer  up,  Musgrave,”  said  I ;  “I  shall 
dance  at  your  Avedding  yet.  But  why  need  you  care  now 
about  the  scurvy  tricks  of  fortune  abroad,  since  you  have 
returned  to  enjoy  her  favours  at  home?” 

“  Favours  !  What  do  you  mean,  Frank  ?” 

“  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  death  of  your  poor  brother 
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George,  and  that  the  law-suit  in  which  your  father 
was  so  long  engaged  has  terminated  favourably  for  him  ? 
He  is  now  in  possession  of  a  rental  of  three  thousand 
per  annum,  to  which,  of  course,  you  will  be  heir?” 

“  Heavens  !  you  don’t  say  so  !”  exclaimed  Musgrave  ; 
“  but  I  am  sure  you  would  not  deceive  me.  I  have  not 
heard  from  home  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth.  Frank, 
you  are  a  fine  fellow ;  shake  hands  with  me.” 

“  Ay,  that  I  will,”  said  I ;  “  and  I  congratulate  you  with 
all  my  heart.  I  am  glad  I  have  been  the  first  to  communi¬ 
cate  such  pleasing  intelligence ;  and  now,  the  least  you  can 
do  in  return  is  to  give  me  an  account  of  yourself  since  we 
parted.” 

“  Why,  I’m  not  in  the  best  mood  in  the  world  for  story 
telling,”  replied  Musgrave ;  “  this  unexpected  good  fortune 
has  rather  destroyed  my  equilibrium ;  however,  I  will  brush 
up  my  memory  for  your  gratification,  though  the  retrospect 
will  be  anything  but  agreeable  to  myself.  You  remember, 
I  daresay,  the  day  when  I  left  school ;  on  my  memory,  at 
bast,  the  recollection  of  it  is  as  vivid  as  if  it  were  yester¬ 
day.  When  I  drove  away  in  my  uncle’s  carriage,  I  thought 
I  was  going  home  on  a  temporary  visit,  and  little  imagined 
I  was  never  to  return.  When  I  arrived  at  home,  I  found 
in  the  drawing-room,  with  my  father,  a  little,  active,  dark 
looking  man,  with  a  stern,  prompt  manner,  who  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  me  as  Captain  Fleetwood. 

‘  Richard,  my  boy,’  said  my  father,  ‘  you  have  often 
expressed  a  wish  to  go  to  sea,  and  I  have  now  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gratifying  you.  My  friend,  Captain  Fleetwood, 
has  volunteered  to  take  you  out  with  him  as  midshipman  ; 
and,  as  I  know  I  could  not  entrust  you  to  better  hands,  I 
am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  his  offer.  The  warning  is  rather 
a  short  one,  as  you  must  be  on  board  your  ship  within  a 
fortnight ;  you  have  no  time  to  lose  ;  and  I  will  accompany 
you  to  town  to  prepare  your  equipment.  We  will  leave 
this  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o’clock.” 

I  was  rather  staggered  by  this  sudden  announcement ;  for 
though  it  had  always  been  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  to 
go  to  sea,  yet  there  was  something  so  unexpected  in  the 
accomplishment  of  it,  that  I  half  repented  of  my  choice. 
My  heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  such  a  sudden  parting 
from  home  and  all  that  was  dear  to  me  ;  besides,  as  I  had 
just  left  school,  I  would  have  preferred  having  a  few  days’ 
holiday,  and  an  opportunity  of  strutting  in  my  sailor’s  dress 
before  the  eyes  of  my  admiring  schoolfellows.  However, 
there  was  no  help  for  it  now — my  lot  was  cast  for  life  ;  and 
in  a  fortnight’s  time,  I  was  fairly  shipped  on  board  the  Anne, 
a  snug  free-trader,  bound  to  the  East  Indies.  I  pass  over 
the  various  details  of  my  early  career ;  you  may  find  an 
accurate  description  of  my  first  feelings  and  impressions,  and 
those  of  five  hundred  others,  on  first  joining  a  ship,  in 
any  circulating  library  in  the  kingdom.  I  encountered  the 
usual  hardships,  and  was  exposed  to  the  usual  privations 
incidental  to  the  life  of  a  sailor ;  but,  as  there  was  nothing 
particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  the  first  seven  or  eight  years 
of  my  sailor’s  life,  I  shall  pass  at  once  to  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  event  in  a  career  of  no  trifling  variety.  It  is  now  up¬ 
wards  of  two  years  since  I  went  out  chief  mate  of  my  old 
ship,  under  the  command  of  my  first  friend,  Captain  Fleet- 
wood,  who  was  a  clever,  active  seaman  himself,  and  well 
qualified  to  make  those  under  him  the  same.  We  had  a 
crew  of  twenty-five  young  and  able  fellows,  with  as  usual, 
a  sprinkling  of  black  sheep  among  them.  Our  passengers 
were  four  in  number — a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  and  two 
young  ladies,  going  out  to  Bombay  under  their  protection  ; 
all  agreeable  and  well-informed  people,  and  the  young 
ladies  blessed  with  a  tolerable  share  of  beauty.  Time 
passed  very  pleasantly  with  us,  for  we  were  uncommonly 
favoured  in  winds  and  weather ;  and  our  captain,  who  was 


as  kind  and  benevolent  as  a  man,  as  he  was  strict  and  un¬ 
flinching  as  an  officer,  delighted  in  promoting,  to  the  utmost, 
every  plan  for  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  the  crew. 

‘  Och,  isn’t  he  a  broth  of  a  boy,  now,  that  captain  of  ours  ?’ 
I  heard  one  of  our  men  say  to  another,  on  one  of  the  quiet 
tropical  evenings,  when  the  crew  were  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  ‘  waist,’  and  the  captain  was  whirling  one  of  the 
ladies  round  in  a  waltz  on  the  quarterdeck.  ‘  He’s  as  full 
of  fun  as  a  monkey.’ 

‘  Take  care  you  don’t  shave  the  monkey  too  close,  though, 
Mike,  or  perhaps  the  cat  will  shave  you' 

‘Is  it  the  cat  you  mane?’  replied  Mike;  ‘then,  be  the 
powei’s,  it’s  myself  that’s  not  afeered  of  the  ‘  cat,’  for  she 
never  wags  her  tail  here  but  when  a  man’s  either  an  ass  or 
a  skulk,  and  no  man  can  say  black’s  the  white  of  the  eye 
of  Mike  Delaney.  But  I  say,  Tom,  is’nt  this  been  an  out 
and  out  passage  ?  Why,  we’ve  had  nothin  to  do  but  to  spin 
yarns  and  knot  them  ;  we  might  have  stowed  away  the  reef- 
points  in  the  hold,  we’ve  never  had  no  ’casion  for  them  ; 
and  as  for  salt  water,  we  haven’t  had  a  breeze  to  wash  our 
faces  for  us  since  we  left  home.  Blow’d  if  we  sha’nt  get 
too  fine  for  our  work  by  and  by — reg’lar  gentlemen  afloat. 
I  think  I’ll  sport  a  pair  of  them  over-alls  that  the  long¬ 
shore  beggars  call  gloves,  to  keep  my  flippers  white,’  said 
Mike — at  the  same  time  spreading  out  a  pair  as  dirty  as 
the  back  of  a  chimney,  and  as  broad  as  the  back  of  a 
skate. 

‘  Gloves  and  delegate  flippers  like  that !’  answered  his 
companion  ;  ‘  no,  no,  Mike — ’twould  be  sin  and  a  shame  to  hide 
it ;  that’s  a  regular  dare-devil  hand — it  cares  neither  for 
soap  nor  water.  But,  Mike,  the  voyage  is  not  half  over 
yet.  We’ve  had  a  fair  weather  passage  so  far ;  but  I’m 
always  afeered  of  these  unkimmon  fine  beginnings ;  ev’ry 
thing  goes  by  contraries  in  this  here  world,  and  a  good  be¬ 
ginning  often  brings  in  its  wake  a  bad  ending.  It’s  not  in 
the  coorse  of  nature  to  see  sich  a  long  spell  of  fine  weather ; 
it’s  quite  unnatural ;  it  ’ill  break  out,  by  and  by,  in  a  fresh 
place — see  if  it  don’t.  That  ’ere  butcher,  the  sea,  lies  there 
a-smiling  at  us  as  if  we  were  so  many  hinnocent  lambs ; 
but  he’ll  maybe  have  his  hand  on  our  throats  yet.  As  the 
player  man  said  at  Wapping,  we  are  like  hinnocent  wic- 
tims  a  dress’d  for  the  lialtar,  and  a-smiling  in  the  face  of 
our  hexecooshnar.’ 

‘  Well,  Tom,  it’s  never  no  use  smelling  mischief  afore  it 
comes ;  time  enough  when  it  does  show  its  ugly  mug,  to 
grin  in  its  face.  I’m  not  the  man  to  turn  my  back  on  it — 
nor  you  neither,  for  that  matter,  I’ll  be  bound.’ 

We  had  run  nearly  thirty-four  degrees  to  the  south  of 
the  equator,  when  the  weather  became  very  variable,  and 
the  wind  at  last  settled  into  a  strong  breeze  from  the  north¬ 
ward.  One  evening,  we  were  spanking  along  with  the 
wind  in  that  quarter,  with  a  heavy  confused  sea,  when  a 
thick  gloom  gradually  overspread  the  sky,  and  the  mercury, 
falling  in  the  barometer,  gave  warning  of  approaching  bad 
weather.  All  our  small  sails  were  taken  in,  and  every 
necessary  precaution  adopted  to  prepare  for  a  change.  Our 
topsails  were  reefed,  and  the  mainsail  was  hauled  up  and 
handled.  About  six  p.  m.,  Captain  Fleetwood  came  on 
deck,  and  asked  what  I  thought  of  the  weather. 

‘  Bad  enough,  sir ;  it  does  not  seem  to  have  made  up  its 
mind  what  to  do ;  however,  we  are  tolerably  well  prepared 
for  a  change,  whichever  way  it  may  be.’ 

‘  You  must  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  Musgrave ;  if  it  should 
begin  to  rain,  depend  upon  it  the  wind  will  chop  suddenly 
round  to  southward  ;  you  must  not  let  it  take  you  una¬ 
wares. 

‘  I’ll  look  for  it  in  time,  sir.’ 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  deck,  when  a  light  drizzling 
rain  came  on,  a  partial  lull  succeeded,  and  ihe  wind  veered 
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suddenly  round  to  the  south-westward.  We  were  prepared 
for  it,  however,  and  our  yards  were  soon  trimmed  to  the 
wind ;  but  our  troubles  were  only  beginning.  The  breeze 
freshened  up  so  rapidly  that  we  had  barely  time  to  take  in 
sail  fast  enough ;  no  sooner  was  one  reef  in,  than  it  became 
necessary  to  take  in  another.  The  sea  was  running,  as 
landsmen  say,  mountains  high ;  the  winds  howled  through 
our  rigging  ;  and  the  giant  albatrosses  hovered  round  us, 
seen  indistinctly  for  a  moment  through  the  gloom,  and  then 
soaring  away  on  the  gale,  as  if  they  were  floating  down  a 
stream — their  enormous  wings  extended,  but  motionless. 

The  men  were  aloft,  close-reefing,  and  preparing  to  furl 
the  foretopsail,  when  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  ship,  and  a 
sudden  squall  laid  her  over  on  her  beam-ends  almost.  The 
sudden  jerk  carried  away  the  topmost  backstays.  There  was 
no  rolling  tackle  on  the  topsailyard,  which  jerked  violently 
as  the  ship  fell  over,  and  the  mast  snapped  just  above  the 
parrell.  Five  of  the  poor  fellows  were  thrown  off  the  top¬ 
sailyard  to  leeward  ;  we  heard  their  cries  dying  away  on 
the  breeze ;  we  could  not  see  them,  the  weather  was  so 
thick,  and  darkness  was  coming  on  ;  and  as  for  saving  them, 
the  attempt  to  do  so  would  have  been  madness,  although 
several  men  sprung  forward  to  volunteer.  It  was  with 
heavy  hearts  the  men  set  to  work  to  clear  away  the  wreck ; 
the  cries  of  their  poor  shipmates  were  still  ringing  in  their 
ears,  and  an  hour  or  two  elapsed  before  it  was  accomplished. 
All  night  long,  we  were  hard  at  work,  furling  sails  and 
sending  down  yards  and  masts ;  and  when  the  morning 
appeared,  the  ship  was  hove  to,  with  her  head  to  the  south¬ 
eastward,  under  a  storm-staysail.  The  decks  were  lum¬ 
bered  with  wet  sails,  the  main  and  mizen  topgallantmast 
and  yards,  and  the  remnants  of  canvass  and  rigging  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  the  topmast.  We  spliced  the  main- 
brace,  or,  as  you  would  say,  served  out  drams;  and  the 
helm  being  lashed  a-lee,  the  ship’s  company  were  sent 
below  to  obtain  the  rest  they  stood  so  much  in  need  of. 
Poor  fellows  !  they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  it  long. 

‘  Where  is  the  captain  ?’  said  the  carpenter,  rushing  up 
the  quarter  hatch,  with  a  face  like  a  ghost ;  4  where  is  the 
captain?’ 

‘Well,  Soundings,’  said  Captain  Fleetwood,  ‘what  do 
you  want  with  me?’ 

‘It’s  just  about  the  soundings,  sir,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.’  Then,  drawing  close  to  his  side,  he  muttered,  ‘  There 
are  four  feet  water  in  the  well,  sir.” 

The  captain  started,  but  recovered  himself  immediately. 

4  Very  well.  Rig  the  pumps  directly.  MrMusgrave,  callthe 
hands  out ;  the  ship  has  taken  a  little  too  much  water  in, 
over  all.  Heaven  grant  it’s  nothing  worse  !’  murmured  he. 

The  scene  around  us  was  now  dreary  and  desolate  in  the 
extreme ;  the  sky  was  dark,  gloomy,  and  threatening  ;  light, 
angI7"l°°king,  discoloured  clouds  flitted  over  it,  like  spirits 
disturbed,  while  overhead  the  scud  careered  with  lightning 
like  rapidity ;  the  sea  was  covered,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  with  white  foam,  and  the  spray  was  blown  over  the 
ship  in  a  constant  heavy  shower;  the  little  44  Mother 
Carey’s  chickens”  were  dipping  their  tiny  wings  in  the 
waves  under  our  stern,  and  the  stormy  petrel  and  albatross 
swept  in  wide  circles  round  our  storm-tossed  vessel.  The 
gale  howled  mournfully  through  our  rigging,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  giant  sea  dashed  against  our  side,  and 
threw  torrents  of  water  over  our  decks.  The  hatches 
were  battened  down  fore  and  aft,  and  the  monotonous  clank¬ 
ing  of  the  pumps  was  heard,  mingled  with  the  loud  cheers 
of  the  men  as  they  spirited  each  other  up  to  renewed  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  the  loud  44  spell  oh !”  when  the  different  gangs 
relieved  each  other  at  the  pump  brakes.  The  whole  of  that 
day  was  one  of  incessant  labour  ;  for  when,  after  some  hours 
of  hard  work,  we  had  gained  considerably  upon  the  water, 


and  relaxed  a  little  from  our  exertions,  we  found  that  re¬ 
newed  efforts  were  required  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay. 
Next  morning  the  wind  had  greatly  decreased,  and  was 
gradually  dying  away  ;  but  a  high  sea  was  still  running,  and 
the  ship  laboured  tremendously.  More  sail  Avas  made  to 
steady  her ;  but  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  the  leak  in¬ 
creased;  and  at  last  it  became  evident,  after  everything 
had  been  done  which  seamanship  could  propose,  or  per¬ 
severance  cany  into  effect,  that  the  ship  Avas  in  a  founder¬ 
ing  state.  The  captain,  who  had  shoAvn  himself  active  and 
energetic  during  the  excitement  of  the  storm,  now  proved 
that  he  possessed  that  true  courage  Avhich  can  face  un¬ 
flinchingly  the  sIoav,  but  sure  approach  of  danger  and  of 
death.  Calm  aud  collected,  nay,  even  cheerful,  at  least  in 
appearance,  his  example  encouraged  and  animated  the 
creAv,  now  almost  exhausted  Avith  their  constant  exertions. 
He  ordered  one  Avatch  beloAV  to  their  hammocks,  while  the 
other  were  busied  in  fitting  the  boats,  and  preparing  pro¬ 
visions  to  put  into  them,  and  in  keeping  the  pumps  steadily, 
but  slowly  at  Avork.  At  last  the  hands  were  called  out — 
4  Out  boats  !’  and  Avhen  they  were  all  assembled,  Captain 
Fleetwood  addressed  them  as  folloAvs  : — • 

4  My  lads,  the  ship  is  sinking  under  us,  and  we  must 
take  to  the  boats.  You  have  been  active,  patient,  and  obe¬ 
dient  hitherto — be  so  still,  and  you  may  yet  all  be  saved. 
Remember,  that,  as  long  as  one  of  your  officers  is  above  the 
water  with  you,  to  that  officer  you  owe  obedience.  For  my 
part,  I  am  determined — and  you  know  I  am  no  flincher — to 
maintain  my  authority  with  my  life ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
not  put  me  to  the  proof.  My  intention  is  to  steer  for  the 
island  of  Tristan  d’  Acunha,  Avhich,  if  Providence  favours 
us,  Ave  may  reach  in  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  but  much  depends 
upon  your  own  exertions.  Now,  go  below,  and  take  the 
last  meal  you  will  ever  eat  on  board  your  old  ship  ;  heaven 
grant  Ave  may  all  meet  once  more  on  shore  !” 

The  men  listened  in  silence,  and  uncovered  Avhile  he 
spoke  ;  and  Avhen  he  ended,  they  burst  into  a  loud  cheer,  and 
one  of  them  shouted  out — 

4  W e  will  stand  by  you  till  the  last,  sir.’ 

4  Ay,  that  we  will  1’  Avas  responded  by  all. 

The  captain  took  off  his  hat,  and  boAved,  evidently  much 
affected,  and  dismissed  them. 

In  about  twenty  minutes,  they  were  again  called  up,  and 
the  boats  Avere  hoisted  out.  We  had  tAAro  quarter-boats,  a 
launch,  and  a  jolly-boat,  which  were  amply  sufficient  to  hold 
our  whole  number,  reduced  as  it  was  by  the  loss  of  the  five 
poor  fellows  in  the  gale  ;  one  of  the  quarter-boats,  however, 
proved  to  be  so  leaky  Avhen  lowered  into  the  water,  that  wa 
Avere  obliged  to  abandon  her.  The  other  boats  were  fur¬ 
nished  Avith  masts,  sails,  a  fortnight’s  short  provision  and 
Avater,  arms — everything,  in  fact,  that  could  be  thought  of 
as  likely  to  be  necessary.  The  captain  took  charge  of  the 
launch,  and  the  second  mate  and  I  cast  lots  for  the  cutter  ; 
the  chance  was  against  me,  and  I  took  command  of  the  jolly- 
boat.  We  Avere  eight-and-tAventy  in  number ;  twelve  men, 
the  captain,  and  two  of  the  passengers  in  the  launch ;  my¬ 
self  one  of  the  ladies,  and  four  men,  in  the  jolly  boat ;  and 
the  remainder  in  the  cutter.  The  little  jolly  looked  like 
a  cockle-shell  upon  the  water ;  but  I  knew  her  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  sea-boat,  and  I  felt  more  secure  in  her  than  I  Avould 
have  done  in  the  cutter.  She  Avas  one  of  those  little  clinker- 
built  Cowes  boats,  which  float  as  light,  and  almost  as  small, 
as  a  nautilus  upon  the  water.  When  Ave  had  shoved  off 
from  the  ship,  we  lay  on  our  oars  at  some  little  distance,  as 
if  by  mutual  consont,  to  see  the  last  of  her  ;  but  the  captain 
shouted  out — 

4  Come,  my  lads,  avc  have  no  time  to  spare ;  give  the  old 
craft  one  parting  cheer,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  our 
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The  men  stood  up,  and,  taking  off  their  hats,  gave  three 
loud  and  lengthened  cheers.  The  deserted  ship  seemed  as 
if  she  heard  and  wished  to  acknowledge  the  compliment : 
her  head  turned  gradually  towards  us ;  she  rose  slowly  and 
heavily  before  the  swell,  then  dipped  her  bows  deep  into 
the  water,  gave  a  heavy  roll,  and  sank  to  rise  no  more.  A 
stifled  groan  broke  from  the  men  at  this  sad  sight,  which 
cast  an  evident  damp  over  their  spirits. 

‘  Come,  cheer  up,  my  lads,’  said  the  captain  ;  ‘  we’ve  seen 
the  last  of  as  good  a  craft  as  ever  floated ;  but  it’s  of  no  use 
being  downhearted.  Let  us  have  a  cheer  for  good  suc¬ 
cess  1’ 

The  men  caught  his  tone  immediately,  and  their  spirits 
rose  -when  they  saw  how  cheerfully  he  bore  his  loss.  Tristan 
d’  Acunha  bore  about  S.  10°  W.,  about  200  miles  distant; 
and,  as  the  wind  had  again  drawn  to  the  northward,  we  had 
every  prospect  of  reaching  it  in  the  course  of  five  or  sis 
days.  For  the  first  two  days  we  went  along  merrily  enough, 
with  a  fine  steady  breeze,  and  tolerably  smooth  Water ;  but, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  third,  the  sky  again  became  over¬ 
cast,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  another  ‘round 
turn’  in  the  wind.  As  night  closed  in  around  us,  the  cap¬ 
tain  hailed  us  from  the  launch,  and  desired  us  to  keep  as 
near  together  as  possible,  for  fear  of  separation.  This  order 
we  obeyed  as  long  as  we  were  able ;  but,  in  the  darkness, 
we  soon  lost  sight  of  each  other,  and  the  sound  of  our  voices 
was  drowned  in  the  increasing  noise  of  wind  and  sea. 
About  ten  o’clock,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  in  a  sharp 
squall ;  the  sail  was  taken  aback,  and  the  little  boat  lay 
over  for  a  moment  as  if  never  to  rise  again.  Fortunately 
the  haulyards  gave  way,  and  the  sail  went  overboard,  or 
she  must  have  been  capsized;  as  it  was,  she  wa3  nearly 
half-full  of  water.  I  immediately  jumped  forward  to  drag 
the  sail  in  again,  when,  to  my  horror,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
voices  crying  for  help,  to  leeward ;  the  sail  had  knocked 
two  of  the  men  overboard,  and  it  was  their  dying  cry  we 
heard.  We  pulled  round  the  boat,  and  shouted  out  to 
them ;  there  was  no  answer — they  were  gone ;  they  must 
have  been  half-drowned  before  they  could  get  clear  of  the 
sail,  which  had  fallen  on  the  top  of  them.  Our  grief  for 
their  loss  was  soon  absorbed  by  our  fears  for  own  safety. 
There  were  now  only  three  of  us  remaining— for  the  lady 
could  be  of  no  assistance — in  a  small  boat,  half-full  of 
water ;  the  wind  and  sea  rising,  darkness  all  around,  and 
the  nearest  land  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  distant ;  our 
prospects  were  dismal  indeed.  Fortunately  for  us,  how¬ 
ever,  we  had  no  time  to  brood  over  our  misfortunes  ;  the 
necessity  for  active  exertion  drove  all  thoughts  but  those  of 
present  danger  from  our  minds.  We  baled  the  boat  out  as 
fast  as  possible,  got  the  broken  mast  in-board,  and  made  all 
as  snug  as  we  could.  The  wind  had  shifted  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  to  the  southward,  and  came  on  to  blow  fresh ;  and  the 
sea  was  again  rapidly  rising.  We  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  keep  the  boat  right  before  the  wind,  although  it  carried 
us  almost  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  course  we  wished 
to  steer.  Oh,  what  a  long,  long  night  that  appeared ! — it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end !  It  was  a  work  of  con¬ 
siderable  watchfulness  and  trouble  to  keep  our  little  boat 
before  the  wind,  but  gallantly  did  she  behave ;  and  I  almost 
cheered  with  delight  as  she  rose,  buoyant  as  a  duck,  on  the 
breast  of  the  following  seas. 

At  daylight,  we  looked  anxiously  around  for  the  other 
boats;  but  in  vain  did  we  strain  our  eyes — nothing  was 
visible.  Sad  were  our  forebodings  as  to  the  fate  of  our 
shipmates,  and  gloomy  our  anticipations  of  the  future  for 
ourselves.  The  wind  had  moderated  considerably,  but  we 
were  still  obliged  to  run  before  it ;  and  it  was  not  till  late 
in  the  afternoon  that  we  considered  it  safe  to  turn  the  boat’s 
head  again  to  the  southward.  By  this  time  it  was  almost 


calm,  but  our  two  oars  could  do  little  against  the  head  sea; 
and,  after  tugging  away  at  them  for  some  time,  we  were 
obliged  to  lay  them  in  from  sheer  exhaustion,  merely  keep¬ 
ing  the  boat’s  head  to  the  sea.  A  light  breeze  springing  up 
at  last  from  the  northward,  we  got  the  stump  of  the  mast 
up,  and  set  the  reefed  sail  upon  it,  and  began  slowly  to 
make  head  way  in  the  wished-for  direction. 

During  the  whole  of  our  perilous  voyage,  the  young 
lady,  who  had  been  committed  to  my  charge,  behaved  with 
the  greatest  courage  and  resignation ;  not  a  complaint 
escaped  her  lips,  though  she  was  drenched  to  the  skin  by 
the  spray  and  rain ;  not  a  scream  did  she  utter  when  the 
dark  sea  rose  under  the  stern,  threatening  to  engulf  our 
little  bark.  "VVe  did  all  we  could  to  make  her  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  circumstances  would  allow ;  for  rough  indeed  must 
be  the  nature  that  does  not  feel  kindly  towards  youth  and 
beauty  in  distress.  She  received  all  our  attentions  writh 
such  heartfelt  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  bore  her  dis¬ 
comforts  with  such  cheerful  resignation,  that  the  men  could 
not  help  audibly  expressing  their  admiration,  and  vowing 
to  spend  their  life’s  blood  in  her  service. 

The  sun  was  again  smiling  over  our  heads,  and  the  water 
rippled  under  the  bows  of  the  boat  as  she  danced  before  the 
breeze;  and  our  spirits  were  revived  by  the  change.  On 
examining  our  stock  of  provisions,  we  found  that  most  of 
our  biscuit  was  completely  saturated  with  salt  water,  and 
that,  with  the  most  sparing  economy,  we  had  barely  suffi¬ 
cient  rum  and  meat  left  to  last  for  a  week  longer. 
We  immediately  spread  the  wet  bread  on  the  boat’s  thwarts 
to  dry,  and  cut  the  meat  into  equal  portions. 

‘  Now,  Miss  Neville,’  said  I,  laughing — though,  heaven 
knows,  there  was  little  joy  in  my  heart — ‘I,  as  commander 
of  this  vessel,  constitute  you  acting-purser ;  you  shall  serve 
out  our  rations  to  us  equally  and  fairly,  and,  if  any  one  of 
my  ship’s  company  shall  dare  to  question  the  justness  of 
your  division,  or  to  attempt  to  help  himself  without  your 
permission,  he  shall  feel  the  weight  of  my  anger.’ 

There  was  a  faint  laugh  at  this  faint  attempt  at  pleas¬ 
antry  on  my  part ;  and  Miss  Neville  replied — 

‘I  think,  Captain  Musgrave,  you  might  have  appointed 
a  more  efficent  purser  than  myself;  however,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  justify  your  choice.’ 

Another  day,  and  another,  we  kept  crawling  slowly  on  ; 
there  was  little  or  no  wind,  and  our  two  oars  made  but  lit¬ 
tle  way.  I  said  before  that  the  boat’s  crew  was  reduced 
to  two  men  and  myself.  One  of  these  men,  a  Scotchman, 
named  M‘Farlane  had  only  lately  recovered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  illness,  before  we  left  the  ship.  The  fatigue  in¬ 
curred  during  the  gale,  and  the  danger  and  excitement  of 
our  situation  since,  had  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  poor  fellow’s 
already  shattered  constitution  ;  he  suffered  in  silence,  never 
uttering  a  word  of  complaint;  but  it  was  evident  to  us  all 
that  he  was  sinking  fast.  On  this  day,  he  had  been  taking 
his  turn  at  the  oar,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances. 

‘  You  will  kill  yourself,  M‘Farlane,’  said  I.  ‘  You  are 
not  strong  enough  to  pull ;  take  the  helm,  and  give  Riley 
the  oar  again.’ 

‘  No,  sir,  replied  he ;  ‘  Riley  has  had  his  spell,  and  I 
will  take  mine,  though  I  die  for  it.  I  feel  that  I  am  going; 
but  let  me  die  in  harness.  No  man  shall  have  it  to  say 
that  Tom  M‘Farlane  was  not  game  to  the  last.’ 

Miss  Neville  joined  her  entreaties  to  mine,  that  he 
would  give  over  rowing;  but  in  vain. 

‘  Heaven  bless  you,  ma’am  said  he  ! — ‘  and  it  will  bless 
you,  and  bring  you  in  safety  out  of  your  dangers.  You  are 
just  beginning  the  voyage  of  life — and  a  rough  beginning 
it  has  been  ;  but  never  fear.  You’ll  make  a  happy  port 
at  last.  As  for  me,  my  voyage  is  just  over.  I  have 
had  both  rough  and  smooth  in  my  time.  I’ve  had  no  cause 
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to  complain  ;  and  I  shall  die  liappy  if  I  die  doing  my 
duty.’ 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  he  ceased 
rowing.  I  turned  round,  and  saw  him,  with  his  face 
deadly  pale,  bending  over  the  oar,  which  he  was  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  dip  in  the  water.  He  made  two  or  three 
convulsive  movements,  as  if  in  the  act  of  rowing — muttered 
‘  Hurrah,  my  lads  !’  and,  with  a  heavy  groan,  fell  backward. 
Riley  and  I  raised  him  immediately ;  blood  was  gushing 
from  his  nose  and  mouth,  which  we  in  vain  attempted  to 
staunch.  He  opened  his  eyes  once,  shuddered,  and  expired. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  with  which  we 
gazed  upon  the  body  of  our  unfortunate  shipmate,  and 
thought  how  soon  a  still  more  dreadful  doom  might  be  ours. 
Death,  with  all  its  horrid  accompaniments  of  starvation, 
drowning,  &c.,  came  before  us.  All  the  horrible  stories  we 
had  heard  of  deaths  at  sea,  of  misery,  hunger,  and  canni¬ 
balism,  came  crowding  upon  our  memories.  At  last,  the 
silence  was  broken  by  Riley,  who  growled  out — 

‘  Well,  there’s  one  more  going  to  feed  the  fishe3  !  It  ’ll 
be  our  turn  soon.  However,  it’s  some  comfort  he  has  left 
his  share  of  the  grub  behind :  there  ’ll  be  more  for  those 
who  remain.’ 

I  could  hardly  restrain  my  anger  at  the  cold-blooded 
speech;  but  a  look  from  Emily  Neville  checked  me. 
Riley,  however,  observed  the  impression  his  words  had 
made  upon  me,  and,  with  a  diabolical  sneer,  said — 

‘You  need  not  look  so  black  about  it.  I  don’t  care 
a  button  about  your  looks  or  your  anger  either.  One 
man’s  as  good  as  another  now,  and  I  won’t  obey  you  any 
longer.’ 

‘  Riley,’  said  I,  starting  forward,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
collar,  while  my  voice  trembled  with  suppressed  passion, 

‘  mark  my  words !  As  long  as  one  plank  of  this  boat  hangs 
to  another  I  am  your  officer ;  and  while  I  have  life  in  my 
body  you  shall  obey  me.’ 

The  scoundrel  was  straggered  by  my  firmness,  and  sat 
gloomily  down  upon  the  ‘  thwart.’  Riley  had  been  one  of 
our  black-sheep  on  board  the  Anne.  I  never  liked  the  fel¬ 
low.  He  was  always  a  skulking,  discontented  vagabond ; 
ever  foremost  in  mischief,  and  striving  to  make  his  ship¬ 
mates  as  mutinous  as  himself.  I  saw,  by  his  lowering  looks, 
and  his  sullen,  dogged  manner,  that  we  must,  before  long, 
come  into  collision  again,  and  I  determined  to  prepare  for 
the  worst.  I  threw  all  the  fire-arms  over-board,  except  a 
single  musket  and  a  brace  of  pistols,  the  latter  of  which  I 
loaded  deliberately  before  his  eyes.  There  had  been  a  cut¬ 
lass  or  two  in  the  boat,  but  I  supposed  they  had  been  lost 
in  the  squall,  as  I  had  not  seen  them  for  the  last  day  or 
two. 

‘  Come,’  said  I,  ‘  the  sun  is  long  past  the  meridian,  we 
must  pipe  to  dinner.  Miss  Neville,  serve  out  our  allow¬ 
ance,  if  you  please.’ 

While  Riley  received  his  modicum  of  spirits,  he  growled 
out — ‘  Here’s  a  pretty  allowance  for  a  hard  working  man. 
Not  a  stroke  more  will  I  pull  till  I  get  more  rum.’ 

‘  Not  a  drop  more  shall  you  have  till  the  regular  time ; 
you  must  be  contented  with  just  enough  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together,  like  your  neighbours ;  we  must  not  all  be 
sacrificed  to  gratify  your  greediness.’ 

‘  Better  die  at  once,’  said  he,  ‘  than  starve  by  inches  ; 
a  short  life  and  a  merry  one  for  me ! — so  hand  out  the  stuff 
at  once,  for  have  it  I  will’  And  he  made  a  rush  to  snatch 
the  spirits  from  Miss  Neville. 

‘Back,  scoundrel!’  said  I,  cocking  one  of  my  pistols, 
or  I’ll  blow  your  brains  out.’ 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth,  when  the 
rascal  stooped,  and,  snatching  up  a  cutlass  which  he  had 
concealed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  made  a  cut  at  me  with 


it,  which,  but  for  the  tough  rim  of  my  leather  hat,  would 
have  laid  my  skull  open.  As  it  was,  I  shall  carry  the  scar 
to  my  grave.  One  touch  of  my  trigger,  and  Miss  Neville 
and  I  were  left  in  the  boat  alone.  The  ball  went  through 
his  head ;  he  staggered  against  the  gunwale,  toppled  over¬ 
board,  and  sank  at  once,  tinging  the  water  with  his  blood. 
Miss  Neville  was  now  obliged  to  act  as  doctor,  as  well  as 
purser.  She  washed  my  wound,  and  bound  it  up  as  well 
as  she  was  able.  We  neither  of  us  spoke;  but  fearful 
were  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  my  mind.  The 
boat  lay  becalmed  upon  the  water ;  my  strength,  wounded 
as  I  was,  could  do  little  towards  forcing  her  onwards. 
Unless  a  breeze  sprung  up,  we  must  lie  in  utter  helpless¬ 
ness,  and  die  a  lingering  death  by  starvation  !  Miss  Neville 
read  my  thoughts,  and,  stifling  her  own  fears,  exerted  her¬ 
self  to  inspire  me  with  confidence. 

‘Fear  not,  Mr  Musgrave,’  said  she;  ‘the  merciful  Pro¬ 
vidence  which  has  watched  over  us  hitherto,  will  protect 
us  till  the  end.  Utterly  helpless  and  hopeless  as  our  situ¬ 
ation  appears  at  present,  He  can  save  us,  and  He  ivill.’ 

Her  words  inspired  me  with  renewed  energy;  and, 
with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  I  stepped  the  mast,  which 
we  had  unshipped  for  greater  convenience  in  rowing.  As 
the  sun  set,  the  smooth  face  of  the  water  began  to  be 
dimpled  with  ‘cats’  paws’  from  the  northward,  and,  at 
eight  o’clock,  a  light  and  steady  breeze  sprung  up  from  the 
same  quarter.  Our  hearts  bounded  with  gratitude  to 
Heaven,  as  our  small  sail  swelled  in  the  wind,  and  the  boat 
danced  merrily  over  the  waves.  Next  day,  we  made  the 
land,  and,  before  evening,  after  a  little  danger  in  passing 
the  surf,  I  landed  my  precious  charge  in  safety. 

But  I  must  hurry  to  the  conclusion  of  my  tale,  for  I 
see,  Lorrimer,  you  are  beginning  to  yawn,  and  I  am  tired  of 
it  myself. 

My  first  care  was  to  seek  a  snug  shelter  among  the 
rocks,  where  I  quickly  lighted  a  fire,  and  shared  with  my 
fair  fellow  prisoner  the  last  remains  of  our  slender  sea 
stock.  For  the  next  day’s  subsistence,  we  were  obliged  to 
rely  upon  my  skill  as  a  fowler.  I  spread  the  remainder  of 
the  powder  to  dry,  and  contrived  to  make  up  a  rude  bed  for 
Miss  Neville,  on  which,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  excitement, 
she  soon  enjoyed  that  rest  which  she  so  much  required.  I 
retired  to  a  little  distance  to  watch  her  slumbers ;  but  very 
soon  followed  her  example.  In  the  morning,  invigorated  and 
refreshed,  I  sallied  out  with  my  gun,  and  soon  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
curing  some  birds  for  our  morning  meal ;  I  then  climbed  the 
highest  part  of  the  island,  and  set  up  the  boat’s  mast  with 
a  handkerchief  flying  from  it,  in  hopes  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  some  passing  South-Sea  whaler.  Weeks  passed 
in  dreary  monotony ;  wo  wanted  for  none  of  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life ;  but  we  were  prisoners,  and  that  con¬ 
sciousness  alone  was  enough  to  make  me  discontented  and 
restless.  My  fair  companion  bore  all  her  inconveniences 
unrepiningly,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  soothe  and  com¬ 
fort  me ;  her  sweet  disposition  and  gentle,  silent  attentions, 
insensibly  withdrew  my  thoughts  from  the  discomforts  of 
the  present,  and  hope  pictured  a  bright  future  of  happiness 
with  her  whom  fate  had  thrown  upon  my  protection.  One 
morning  at  daybreak,  I  climbed  as  usual  to  my  signal  post, 
and  there,  about  three  miles  to  windward  of  the  island,  a 
ship  was  standing  under  easy  sail  to  the  westward.  I  felt 
a  choking  sensation  in  my  throat,  and  a  tear  of  gratitude 
started  to  my  eye,  when  I  perceived  that  my  flag  had  been 
observed.  The  ship  was  hove  to,  and  a  boat  lowered.  I 
rushed  down  to  apprise  Miss  Neville  of  the  joyful  event, 
and  we  both  hurried  to  the  beach  to  receive  our  welcome 
visiters.  After  considerable  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
surf,  they  effected  a  landing,  and  were  greeted  by  us  with 
the  warmest  gratitude.  The  vessel,  we  were  told,  was  the 
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Medusa,  South-Seamen,  and  had*  been  out  from  England 
nearly  two  years ;  they  had  observed  my  flag  some  time 
before  they  hove  to,  and  at  first  thought  it  had  been  left 
there  by  some  former  ship,  as  there  were  no  settlers  on  the 
island  at  the  time ;  but  they  fortunately  saw  me  through 
their  glasses,  and  determined  upon  landing. 

The  evening  was  closing  in  cloudy  and  threatening,  the 
surf  was  beginning  to  run  high,  and  everything  indicated 
bad  weather. 

‘Come,  be  quick!’  said  the  captain  of  the  Medusa,  who 
was  in  the  boat;  ‘jump  in,  we’ve  no  time  to  lose;  there’s 
a  gale  coming  on,  and  I  wouldn’t  wait  two  minutes  longer 
for  the  world.’ 

As  we  were  struggling  through  the  heavy  surf,  a  sudden 
roll  of  the  boat  threw  me  overboard,  and  in  a  moment  I  was 
swept  some  distance  towards  the  beach.  I  swam  for  the  shore 
immediately,  as  I  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  reaching  the 
boat  again,  or  to  hope  that  they  would  risk  their  own  lives, 
or  the  safety  of  the  ship,  by  longer  delay.  I  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  swimmer,  and  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  where  I 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Medusa  make  sail,  and 
haul  off  the  land.  I  comforted  myself,  however,  with  the 
reflection,  that  Emily  Neville  was  in  safety,  and  that,  if 
the  captain  of  the  Medusa  was  a  Christian ,  he  would  re¬ 
turn  to  take  me  off  the  island.  That  night  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind  came  on  from  the  north-west,  and  a  constant  succession 
of  stormy  changes  of  wind  and  calm  followed  for  some  time. 
In  about  a  month,  a  sail  hove  in  sight ;  it  was  the  Medusa ! 
Oh,  how  delighted  I  was,  once  more  to  feel  a  solid  plank 
under  my  foot !  I  felt  myself  at  home  once  more  when  I 
touched  her  deck,  and  asked  for  Emily  Neville.  She  was 
gone!  The  Medusa  had  fallen  in  with  a  Cape  trader,  and 
Miss  Neville  had  taken  a  passage  on  board  of  her  to  the 
Cape,  from  whence  she  •  meant  to  proceed  to  England. 
Imagine  my  disappointment  !  For  two  months  longer  we 
beat  about  in  these  latitudes  in  the  Medusa,  and  then,  our 
cargo  being  completed,  we  shaped  our  course  homewards. 
On  my  arrival  in  England,  I  went  to  my  old  friend,  Darey, 
who  provided  me  with  the  needful,  and  I  am  now  so  far  on 
my  way  home.  You  tell  me  I  have  gained  a  fortune ;  but 
I  have  lost  the  only  girl  I  ever  loved,  and  without  her  for¬ 
tune  is  valueless.” 

I  did  what  I  could  to  comfort  Musgrave,  but  he  would 
not  be  comforted ;  the  recollection  of  his  disappointment 
overpowered  him,  and  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  groaning 
audibly. 

Next  morning,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  there  appeared  in  the  papers  the  following 
announcement — “Arrived  in  the  River,  the  Proserpine, 
from  the  Cape.  This  vessel  has  on  board  one  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship  Anne,  which  foundered  at 
sea  some  months  since ;  the  lady  was  saved  in  one  of  the 
ship’s  boats,  and  taken  off  the  island  of  Tristan  d’  Acunlia 
by  the  Medusa  whaler.” 

I  immediately  wrote  to  Musgrave,  congratulating  him  on 
this  happy  event ;  and  received  an  answer,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  telling  me,  that  he  was  now  amply  repaid  for 
his  past  dangers  and  disappointments;  for  Emily  Neville 
had  consented  to  become  his  wife,  and  to  share  with  him 
the  bounties,  as  she  had  before  partaken  with  him  of  the 
harsher  dispensations  of  Providence. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  FAIR  HELEN  OF  KIRCONNEL. 

The  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Dumfriesshire  Maxwells — Kir- 
connel — -a  property  lying  not  far  distant  from  Dumfries, 
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and  surrounded  by  the  little  pastoral  stream,  Kirtle,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  that  ever  gratified  the  taste  or  inspired 
the  pride  of  a  high  family.  It  was  not  until  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  it  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Maxwells ;  for,  during  a  long  period,  it  belonged 
to  the  old,  though  never  illustrious  family  of  the  Bells,  who, 
amidst  all  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  the  march  territories, 
had  the  good  sense  to  prefer  the  quiet  pleasures  of  the  re¬ 
treats  of  their  own  pure  Kirtle,  to  the  tumultuous  and  cruel 
scenes  which  boasted  no  streamlet  but  the  heart’s  blood 
of  revengeful  foes.  The  power  of  Lord  Maxwell,  or  the 
threat  of  Douglas,  were  equally  unavailing  to  force  the  old 
proprietor  of  Kirconnel — though  he  ranked  as  a  lesser  baron, 
and  might  command  retainers  to  fight  for  his  plea — to 
sacrifice  the  pleasures  of  domestic  peace  on  the  altars  of 
Laverna  or  Bellona — these  conjunct  goddesses  who,  hand  in 
hand,  swayed  the  destinies  of  Border  men,  and  regulated 
the  Border  rights  of  meum  and  tuum.  He  held  his  fine 
property  directly  of  the  crown ;  and,  so  long  as  he  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  his  right,  he  conceived  himself  entitled  to 
the  enjoyment  of  what  had  been  fairly  got  and  honourably 
retained.  One  strong  element  in  Kirconnel’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  live  at  home,  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  home  may 
produce  to  a  mind  capable  of  appreciating  its  sweets,  was 
the  fear  of  interrupting  the  happiness  of  his  lady — one  of 
the  family  Irving  in  that  quarter,  who  laterly  came  to 
possess  his  property — and  of  one  child,  a  daughter,  the 
maid  of  Kirconnel,  concerning  whom,  as  all  our  readers 
know,  more  has  been  said  and  sung  by  antiquarian  minstrel 
than  ever  fell  to  the  hapless  fame  or  treasured  memory  of 
fair  woman.  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  this  young  heiress 
of  Kirconnel’s  name  was  Helen ;  for,  who  that  has  read  the 
touching  lines  of  Pinkerton,  can  ever  forget  the  name  of 
one  whose  fate  has  drawn  more  tears  than  ever  did  that 
of  the  heroine  Lady  Margaret,  in  the  old  ballad  of  “  Douglas’ 
Tragedy  ?”  The  disasters  of  ordinary  women,  though  hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  sanctifying  power  of  love,  have  seldom  in  this 
country  inspired  the  harp  of  the  minstrel ;  so  far  we  are 
forced  to  admit  the  power  of  beauty  abstracted  from  the 
qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart,  that  it  has  been  a  talisman 
to  bardic  genius  in  every  age ;  yet  it  is  honourable  to  the 
character  of  our  nation,  that  the  soul  which  illumines  the 
“  face  divine,”  lias  called  forth  strains  as  melting  and 
triumphant  as  ever  were  produced  by  the  lineaments  of 
physical  beauty.  It  is,  however,  when  the  two  qualities  have 
been  found  combined  in  a  favoured  daughter  of  Scotland, 
that  an  unhappy  fate  has  exercised  its  greatest  power  in 
producing  a  sympathy  which  has  left  no  harp  to  sound 
fitfully  in  the  willow  tree,  no  heart  in  our  true  land  un¬ 
touched,  and  no  eye  destitute  of  sympathetic  tears.  Such 
has  truly  been  the  effect  produced  by  the  fortune  of  Helen 
of  Kirconnel — a  fortune  which  came  up  on  the  revolving 
wheel  of  the  mutable  goddess,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  her  father  to  make  the  course  of  her  life  happy 
and  its  termination  blessed.  Abstracted  as  the  thoughts 
were  of  the  three  inhabitants  of  Kirconnel — the  lady,  the 
laird,  and,  the  daughter — from  the  scenes  that  were  ever 
changing  the  warlike  world  around  them,  so  much  greater 
was  the  necessity  for  cultivating  the  opportunities  of  en¬ 
joyment  that  nature  and  fortune  had  awarded  to  them; 
and  so  much  greater  also  was  the  relish  for  that  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  has  ever  been  found  in  minds  and  hearts  pro¬ 
perly  constituted  and  tuned  to  the  harp  of  goodness,  to  in¬ 
crease  with  possession  as  much  as  the  false  taste  for 
stimulating  avocations  cloys  with  the  easy  surfeit.  It  is 
not  often  that,  even  in  our  virtuous  land,  and  even  in  these 
days,  when  the  humane  virtues  of  a  high  civilization  have 
inclined  mankind  to  the  cultivation  of  the  social  affections, 
that  a  family  is  found  with  its  different  members  so  pro 
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disposed  for  the  harmony  of  exclusively  domestic  joy3,  that 
some  chord  does  not  occasionally  give  forth  a  discordant 
sound  when  touched  by  an  external  impulse ;  but,  in  the 
times  of  which  we  speak,  and  in  the  part  of  country  where 
the  individuals  resided,  “  the  happy  family”  was  a  group 
that  was  more  often  found  in  the  lyrics  of  the  poet  or  the 
creations  of  hope  deferred,  than  in  the  real  existences  of  the 
troubled  and  vexed  world. 

The  house  of  Kwconnel,  where  these  individuals  resided, 
stood  on  “  fair  Kirconnel  Lee a  term  implying  that  the 
wood  which  in  those  days  encompassed  every  baronial  re¬ 
sidence,  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  cleared  away,  to  allow 
the  daisy  covered  lawn  to  rejoice  in  the  beams  of  the 
generally  excluded  sun.  But  at  a  little  distance,  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  forest  was  again  resumed,  on  the  condition  ex¬ 
acted  by  nature,  of  allowing  the  winding  Ivirtle  to  enjoy 
her  grassy  bank,  covered  with  the  wild  rose  and  the  eglan¬ 
tine;  and  to  roll  playfully  along  her  pebbly  bed,  unim¬ 
peded  by  the  neighbouring  trees,  which,  as  if  in  amatory 
dalliance,  sent  dr  wn  their  straggling  lips  to  kiss  her  as  she 
went.  The  wood  bower — in  early  times  a  species  of  rural 
retreat  in  much  greater  fashion  than  now-a-days — was,  in 
repetition  of  itself,  seen  rearing  its  ornamented  walls,  round 
which  the  native  parasite  plants  were  entwined  in  close 
embrace  ir.  various  parts  of  the  woody  retreat.  Some  of 
these  had  been  carefully  looked  to  by  the  lady  of  Kir¬ 
connel  herself,  who,  anxious  to  confirm  her  husband’s 
resolution  against  engaging  in  the  wars  of  the  times,  left 
no  energy  unemployed  to  render  their  residence,  as  well 
within  the  walls  of  the  house  as  in  the  bowers  and  gardens, 
as  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  the  fruits  of  her  heart  and  mind 
/ve re  delightful  to  the  rational  and  loving  soul  of  her  ap¬ 
preciating  and  grateful  lord.  As  Sir  Owain  says — 

"  hair  were  her  erbers  with  flowers— 

Rose  and  lili  divers  colours, 

Primrol  and  parvink  ; 

Mint,  feverfoy,  and  eglantine, 

Colimbin,  and  mo  there  were, 

Than  ani  man  mocht  think.” 

The  Graces  had,  as  yet,  but  small  influence  in  Scotland  ; 
but  the  Genius  of  Chivalry,  a  cognate  spirit,  was  busy  in 
effecting  a  great  revolution  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  though  there  was  little  in  him  to  humanize,  there  was 
much  to  elevate  and  beautify.  Traces  of  his  power  might 
already  be  seen  about  the  bowers  and  shades  of  Kirconnel, 
where  some  rude  figures  of  knights  in  various  positions — 
one  rescuing  a  damsel  from  her  enemies — one  in  the 
combat  at  outrance — one  striking  the  palisades  of  an  armed 
city — placed,  as  they  were,  in  the  retreats  of  peace  and 
domestic  happiness  by  a  former  warlike  possessor  of  the 
property,  served  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  the  sequestered 
walks,  and  supplying  to  the  peaceful  and  happy  inhabit¬ 
ants  a  contrast  between  the  pursuits  of  war  and  the 
pleasures  of  home,  and  home’s  blessed  enjoyments. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  mansion  or  castle — for 
every  house,  in  those  days,  had  a  castellated  character — was 
and  still  is  the  burying  ground  of  Kirconnel ;  a  spot  which, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  as  well  as  from  its 
own  mournful  associations,  impressed  the  mind  of  the 
visiter  with  feelings  which  startled  him,  as  much  from 
their  novelty  as  from  their  intensity.  There  is  a  small 
stone  there  that  would,  if  deciphered  and  communicated  to 
our  readers,  anticipate  our  story,  and  claim  the  ready  tear 
before  our  own  sympathies  are  relieved  by  our  recital. 
We  pass  it  by  at  present,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  spot  where  it  lies.  This  ground  of  the  dead,  or 
“Death’s  Mailing,”  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  is  in¬ 
vested  with  all  the  charms  of  a  sublimed  melancholy, 


which  contemplates  nature  as  a  whole,  and  looks  to  those 
high  purposes  of  her  great  Author  in  visiting  poor  mortals 
with  their  heart-chastening  woes.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  this  place  of  the  dead  was  entirely  surrounded 
with  high  oaks  and  spreading  elms,  except  where  the 
silvery  Kirtle  embraced  the  hallowed  spot,  as  she  rolled 
slowly  along — more  slowly,  it  might  almost  appear,  at  this 
spot  than  elsewhere — and  murmured  a  soft  threnody  in 
the  ears  of  the  guardian  spirits,  that  were  tending  the  clay 
forms  Which  they  once  animated.  A  few  very  rude  stones, 
whose  rudeness  was  their  greatest  recommendation  to  the 
sentimental  mind,  told,  in  the  quaint  “  old  Inglis”  of 
that  day,  their  simple  tale.  “  Here  lyethe  the  race  of  ye 
sons  of  Kirconnelle,”  might  have  been  seen  on  a  rude  freestone 
that  has  long  since  disappeared.  “Terraughtie  did  choose 
to  lie  her,”  appeared  upon  another  old  relic ;  and  some  exhib¬ 
ited  more  simple  tokens — still  pointing  out  nothing  more 
than  name  and  surname,  yet  more  eloquent  in  that  brevity 
than  the  most  “storied  urn.”  “Jon  Kirkpatrycke,”  “An¬ 
drew  Walles,”  “  Ileln  Johnston,”  “Mary  of  the  Le’,”  with¬ 
out  one  word  more  to  say  what  they  were,  where  they 
lived,  when  they  visited  this  scene  of  sorrow,  and  when 
they  departed  from  it,  possessed  an  eloquence  in  their 
simple  brevity  that  moved  the  heart  of  the  visiter  with  a 
power  now  little  felt  and  less  appreciated.  The  swelling 
green  tumuli ,  with  these  simple,  speaking  grey-headed 
stones,  standing  yet  leaning  to  a  side,  as  if  themselves  bent 
by  the  hands  of  time,  how  humbly  might  they  appear,  en¬ 
circled  as  they  were,  with  the  proud  monarch  of  the  wood, 
the  primeval  oak,  that  had  seen  the  sires  and  grandsires  of 
the  lowly  inhabitants  of  “  Death’s  Mailing”  rise  and  fall,  and 
become  dust,  as  man  contemplates  the  day-fly  wing  forth 
in  the  morning,  live  out  its  day,  and  die.  Such  was  the 
romantic  burying-place  of  Kirconnel  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak ;  and  even  now,  when  the  oak  has  fallen  before 
the  axe  of  civilization,  and  Fame’s  trump  has  sounded  even 
over  the  tomb,  the  place  has  a  hallowed  and  romantic, 
character  (the  Kirtle  is  still  there)  not  exhibited  by  other 
burying-grounds  in  Scotland. 

In  those  retreats,  the  members  of  the  family  of  Kirconnel 
passed  the  greater  part  of  their  time.  Helen,  though  a 
lover  of  home,  was  fond  of  gratifying  a  fancy  pregnant  of 
beautiful  images,  and  a  taste  for  what  is  lovely  in  nature, 
by  sitting  by  the  banks  of  the  Kirtle,  and  supplying  her 
mind  with  the  pabulum  of  the  old  Scottish  romances. 
“  Raf  Coilyear  and  his  Cross-bow,”  and  “  Gilbert  with 
the  White  Hand,”  though  soon  superseded  by  the  con¬ 
tinental  romances,  were  then  the  legitimate  fountains 
of  amusement  to  the  fair  maids  of  Scotland  ;  and  those 
who  aimed  at  sublimer  flights,  might  have  had  re¬ 
course  to  “Fyn  Maccowl,”  or  “  Gret  Gow  Macmorne;” 
but  there  was  in  none  of  the  works  as  yet  circulated  in 
Scotland,  what  might  gratify  the  intense  yearnings  of  the 
female  heart  for  those  poetical  images  which  subsequently 
sprung  up  with  the  more  mature  growth  of  chivalry.  The 
loves  of  warriors  are  not  the  loves  of  every-day  life,  far  less 
the  loves  of  the  inspired  poet;  and  Helen,  as  she  read  these 
old  legendary  romances,  might  find  in  them  the  amusement 
that  afforded  a  relaxing  alternative  with  her  own  poetical 
communings  with  the  oldest  bard  of  all — Nature ;  but  for 
the  inspiration  of  love  itself  she  required  the  talisman- 
man — in  that  high  aspect  she  had  prefigured  of  the  noblest 
of  God’s  creatures,  to  rouse  her  heart  from  nature  to  the 
lover’s  dream. 

As  yet  the  maid  of  Kirconnel  had  not  seen  any  indi¬ 
vidual  that  realized  the  idea  she  formed,  by  the  banks  of 
the  Kirtle,  of  the  individual  who  could  call  up  in  her 
young  bosom  those  extraordinary  emotions  which  consti¬ 
tute  “love’s  young  dream.”  The  secluded  mode  of  life 
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adopted  by  her  parents,  was  unfavourable  to  a  choice  of  the 
talismanic  objects ;  and  it  even  appeared  to  be  her  father 
and  mother’s  wish  that  such  choice  should  be  excluded, 
that  her  heart  might,  in  the  absence  of  many  forms,  learn 
to  be  pleased  with  the  choice  that  their  love  or  policy 
might  point  out  to  her  adoption.  A  second  cousin  of  her 
own,  Walter  Bell  of  Blacket  House,  had  a  free  passport  to 
the  hall  of  Kirconnel,  as  well  as  to  the  bowers  that  were 
enshrined  in  Kirconnel  woods.  The  laird  saw  in  the 
young  man  his  nearest  heir,  in  the  event  of  his  Helen 
being  taken  from  him  by  fate ;  and  the  lady  could  detect, 
as  she  thought,  in  Bell’s  quiet  and  sombre  manner,  some 
assimilation  to  her  own  love  of  retirement  and  ease,  and  a 
consequent  disrelish  of  the  warlike  and  sanguinary  customs 
of  the  times.  Tet  it  was  known  that  the  young  laird  of 
Blacket  House  had  been  engaged  in  secret  frays  between 
the  Johnstones  and  Ci'ightons ;  while,  for  some  purpose 
not  generally  known,  though,  from  what  we  have  said,  not 
difficult  to  be  surmised,  he  had  fought  in  disguise,  and 
disclaimed  the  glory  of  having  hewn  off  the  heads  of 
many  Johnstones,  whose  deaths  might  have  brought  him 
renown,  if  not  wealth.  He  had  fought  from  a  spirit  of 
animosity  and  a  thirst  of  blood,  that  lay  deep  buried  in  his 
heart,  but  which,  along  with  its  noisome  fruits,  he  had 
striven  to  conceal,  from  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the 
pacific  disposition  of  his  friends,  the  Kirconnels,  whose 
good-will  he  had  a  motive  to  cultivate  more  powerful 
than  that  of  wealth  or  glory.  He  wished  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  fair  Helen,  by  acquiring  the  love  and  esteem 
of  her  father  and  mother ;  and  he  doubted  not  that,  by  his 
own  personal  accomplishments — neither  few  nor  unim¬ 
portant — aided  by  the  advice  or  power  of  parental  love 
and  authority,  he  would  succeed  in  changing  in  her  the 
old  habitual  feelings  of  ordinary  friendship  into  the  higher 
and  purer  sentiments  of  affection. 

And  sure  it  was  that  no  one  who  ever  aimed  to  acquire  a 
“  ladye’s  love,”  made  his  attempt  with  more  advantages 
on  his  side  than  Walter  Bell  of  Blacket  House.  The  gay 
lover  in  the  old  romance,  who  cried  that,  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  making  love  in  a  wood,  and  by  the  side  of  a  silver 
stream,  he  would  gam  the  heart  of  the  fairest  woman  of 
Christendom,  though  his  face  were  as  black  as  the  coal 
slave’s,  and  his  lineage  no  better  than  the  knave-child’s, 
spoke  more  of  human  nature  than  he,  perhaps,  himself 
knew.  But  he  spoke  of  woman  in  the  aggregate  ;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  such  a  woman  as  fair  Helen  of  Ivir- 
connel  had  never  come  under  the  trial  of  his  skill.  The 
truth  of  the  statement  fell  to  be  tested  by  one  who,  besides 
the  advantages  stated  by  the  gay  knight,  could  boast  the 
consent  of  a  father,  old  friendship,  and  a  face  and  a  lineage 
against  which  no  exception  could  be  taken  by  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  graces  and  genealogy.  Bell  was  aware  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  possessed ;  but  he  could  calculate  the  strength 
of  these  better  than  he  could  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
woman’s  heart.  Although  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
was  passed  at  Kirconnel,  where  he  took  every  opportunity 
of  threading  the  mazes  of  the  oak  woods,  or  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  Kirtle  with  the  object  .of  his  affections,  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  ascertained,  by  the  passing  indications 
she  exhibited,  that  her  thoughts  and  feelings  were  pitched 
much  beyond  the  grade  of  those  which  nature  had  awarded 
to  himself.  She  saw  and  felt  beauties  in  the  scenery  of 
Kirconnel,  which,  to  her  lover,  were  but  as  the  “  sear 
leaf.”  Every  object  in  nature — from  the  planet  to  the 
plant,  from  the  shining  levin  of  heaven  to  the  phosphoric 
beam  of  the  margin  of  the  Kirtle — had  some  intelligence 
for  her  inquiring  eye.  Every  power  in  operation  around 
her — from  the  great  general  sympathy  of  nature’s  highest 
elements,  to  the  loves  of  the  little  forest  birds  that  sung 


their  love-song  in  her  bower — had  some  charm  to  elevate 
ler  thoughts  and  sublime  her  sentiments.  She,  therefore, 
who  could  search  for  intelligence  where  others  saw  nothing 
3ut  inert  matter,  or,  at  least,  the  uninteresting  indications 
of  every-day  nature,  might  probably  have  been  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  object  on  whom  our  said  romantic  knight  might 
try  the  effect  of  his  extraneous  charms  of  wood  and  water. 
Yor  was  she  at  all  fitted  for  being  acted  upon  by  the  love 
intrigues  of  her  cousin  of  Blacket  House,  who,  coming  far 
short  of  a  knowledge  of  the  elevated  sentiments  by  which 
she  was  inspired,  could  neither  yield  her  that  sympathy 
which  a  woman  requires  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  affection, 
nor  stand  the  investigation  of  the  shrewd  wisdom  or  the 
ligh  philosophy  of  the  heart  of  an  elevated  woman. 
While  he  simply  sued  and  used  the  ordinary  word3  of 
ove,  she  analyzed  and  found  that,  where  she  never  could 
be  understood,  she  never  could  dispose  of  her  affections. 

The  mind  of  Helen  had  long  been  made  up  on  the 
question  of  her  cousin’s  suit.  It  had  begun  early ;  and 
the  innumerable  walks  he  had  enjoyed  with  her  along  (he 
banks  of  the  Kirtle,  had  afforded  him  a  thousand  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  declaring  his  passion.  By  the  natural  tact  of 
women,  she  had  always  contrived  to  evade  the  question, 
and  contented  herself,  even  in  the  midst  of  extravagant 
declarations,  with  negative  indications  of  her  inability  to 
return  his  passion.  These  he  understood  not ;  and,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  acted  upon  the  principle  that  has  driven  many 
a  fond  lover  to  despair,  that  the  mistress  who  appears  to 
listen  without  displeasure  is  presumed  to  give  a  tacit  con¬ 
sent.  They  know  little  of  the  heart  of  woman  who  trust 
the  happiness  of  their  lives  to  the  frail  bark  of  such  a 
fond  and  dangerous  delusion.  A  woman  will  seldom  put 
an  end  to  the  adulation  that  supports  her  pride;  but  the 
maid  of  Kirconnel,  who  had  no  pride  to  gratify,  acted  as 
many  a  single-hearted  female  ha3  done  and  will  do,  who 
receives  without  a  frown  what  her  nature  detests,  but 
without  a  satisfaction  that  her  honesty  will  not  allow  her 
to  assume,  the  fond  speeches  of  an  old  friend,  couched  in 
terms  of  an  admiration  which  is  only  her  due.  The  native 
sensibility  of  her  soul  shrank  at  the  thought  of  first  con¬ 
struing  harshly  her  relation’s  professions  of  affection,  and 
then  telling  him  that  he  was  not  the  individual  who  was 
qualified  to  win  her  heart.  Yet,  in  justice  to  her,  it  re¬ 
quires  to  be  stated,  that  she  often  communed  with  herself, 
in  her  solitary  walks,  on  the  necessity  of  checking  her 
cousin’s  fond  and  unfortunate  delusion,  lest  evil  might 
come  out  of  gentleness  so  nearly  allied  to  good. 

This  unfortunate  connection  between  Blacket  House 
and  his  fair  cousin,  fated  as  it  was  to  continue,  assumed 
daily  a  more  critical  aspect.  The  young  man,  overwhelmed 
by  a  passion  that  was  daily  and  hourly  fed  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  a  beauty  and  qualities  seldom  before  witnessed 
in  a  Scottish  maiden,  was  not  only  intoxicated  by  the 
violence  of  his  love,  but  satisfied  that  his  cousin,  in  return, 
loved  him  with  an  affection  only  more  chastely  expressed, 
though,  of  course,  not  less  powerful  than  his  own.  Her 
parents,  too,  who  had  lent  a  fond  and  willing  ear  to  his 
statements  of  their  daughter’s  love  for  him,  had  made  up 
their  minds  upon  a  point  which  presented  all  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  being  sealed  and  settled  by  her  who  had  the 
greatest  interest  in  its  truth.  She  was  always  to  be  found 
by  him  in  her  solitary  walks  among  Kirconnel  woods. 
Their  meetings  were  favoured  by  their  parents ;  their  walks 
were  uninterrupted  ;  the  current  of  his  passion  ilowed 
without  check,  and  his  expressions  only  varied  in  becom¬ 
ing  more  animated.  The  absence  of  a  harsh  denial  filled 
the  measure  of  a  deluding,  blending  hope  ;  and  while  the 
courses  of  their  two  minds  were  in  directions  entirely 
opposite — his  along  the  rose-strewed  valley  of  a  requited 
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affection,  hers  in  a  channel  that  led  to  objects  too  brilliant 
for  his  dull  eye  to  scan,  and  too  sublime  for  his  unfledged 
fancy  to  reach — he  conceived  that  a  mutual  sympathy  of 
congenial  feeling  animated  both  their  hearts. 

It  -was  at  this  extraordinary  state  of  the  domestic  affairs 
of  Kirconnel,  that  an  extraneous  cause  gave  a  new  current 
to  the  feelings  of  the  young  maiden  without  having  the 
effect  of  changing  that  of  her  lover,  or  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  her  father  and  mother  to  the  true  fact,  that  she 
could  not  love  the  man  they  intended  as  her  husband.^  A 
gallant,  high-spirited  youth,  one  of  the  Flemings  of  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  had  followed  a  doe  up  to  within  a  very  short 
space  to  Kirconnel  House.  The  timid  creature  had  taken 
to  the  water,  and,  springing  on  the  opposite  bank,  fled 
past  a  bower  in  which  Helen  was  at  the  time  sitting  read¬ 
ing  Sir  Tristam,  then  in  the  hands  of  every  young  lady 
in  Scotland  and  England.  She  started  as  the  creature 
shot  past  her,  and,  putting  her  head  timidly  forward  to 
get  a  better  view  of  the  fleet  inhabitant  of  the  forest,  saw 
before  her,  with  cap  in  hand,  bowing,  in  knightly  guise, 
Adam  Fleming  of  Kirkpatrick.  Neither  of  the  two  had 
before  seen  the  other;  but  the  fame  of  the  one’s  noble 
mein,  high  mind,  and  martial  virtues,  and  of  the  other’s 
incomparable  beauty  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  had 
reached  reciprocally  their  willing  ear. 

“  That  a  Fleming  of  Kirkpatrick,”  said  the  youth,  still 
bowing  humbly  and  smiling,  “  should  have  had  the  bold¬ 
ness  to  interpose  the  image  of  his  worthless  person  between 
the  fancy  and  the  heaven  of  the  meditations  of  fair  Helen 
of  Kirconnel,  doth,  by  my  sword,  require  an  apology. 
Shall  I  be  still  bolder  in  asking  a  pardon  ?” 

The  effect  produced  on  Helen’s  mind  by  the  noble 
figure  of  the  youth,  and  the  romantic  and  playful  turn  he 
had  given  to  his  intrusion,  was  quick  and  heartfelt.  It 
was,  besides,  simultaneous  with  the  memory  of  his  spread 
fame ;  and,  in  an  instant,  her  face  was  in  a  glow  of  mixed 
shame  and  confusion,  the  causes  of  which,  perhaps,  lay 
deeper  than  the  locality  of  a  mere  feeling  of  surprise  or 
interruption. 

“  You  have  my  full  forgiveness,  sir,”  she  replied,  while 
her  face  glowed  deeper  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  appear 
unaffected. 

Her  soft  musical  voice  fell  on  the  ear  of  the  youth  ;  but 
his  keen,  dark  eye  was  busy  with  the  examination  of 
charms  with  which  his  ear  had  been  long  familiar.  The 
blush  of  a  woman  is  a  man’s  triumph ;  whatever  may  be 
its  secret  cause,  the  man  will  construe  it  favourably  to 
himself,  in  the  face  of  a  denial  in  his  power ;  and  so  far  at 
least  he  has  the  right,  that  Nature  herself  evidences  in  his 
favour  by  an  acknowledgment  that  he  has  touched  the 
fountains  of  the  heart.  Fleming  was  not  different  from 
other  men  ;  and,  though  he  might  have  been  wrong  in  his 
construction  of  the  secret  moving  impulse  which  called  up 
the  mantling  adornment  of  beauty  that  was  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  increase,  he  felt  the  full  power  of  the  effect 
he  thought  he  had  produced,  and,  conceiving  himself 
favourably  received,  laid  in  his  heart  the  germs  of  an 
affection  that  was  to  govern  his  destiny.  The  forms  of 
breeding,  more  punctilious  in  those  days  of  chivalry  than 
even  now,  forbade  farther  communication  at  that  time, 
and,  bowing  gratefully  as  he  drank  up  the  rays  of  her 
blushing  beauty,  he  bounded  away  after  his  dogs  that  had 
kept  their  course  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  doe. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  ever  Helen  had  seen  a 
stranger  huntsman  cross  Kirconnel  Lee  in  pursuit  of  his 
game;  but  it  was  soon  to  appear  that  roes  and  does,  when 
pursued  by  the  gallant  Fleming,  seemed  to  think  that,  in 
the  recesses  of  Kirconnel,  they  might  find  that  safety 
which  was  denied  them  in  other  coverts  ;  at  least  it  be¬ 


came  certain  that  more  of  that  kind  of  game  fled  before 
the  hunter  over  Kirconnel  Lee,  after  the  meeting  we  have 
described,  than  ever  were  seen  before  by  man  or  maiden. 
Meanwhile,  the  image  of  the  noble  youth,  with  his  clear, 
intelligent  eye  ;  his  rising  and  expanded  forehead,  from 
which  his  black  hair  was  shaded  to  a  side,  and  mixed  with 
the  long  flowing  locks  that  reached  down  to  his  shoulders  ; 
his  intellectual  expression  of  countenance,  where  beauty 
sat  enshrined  among  the  virtues ;  his  breeding ;  his  mo¬ 
desty  ;  his  voice  and  general  bearing — were  all  busy  with 
the  fancy  of  the  maid  of  Kirconnel.  Nature’s  talisman 
had  been  applied,  and  the  charm  had  wrought  in  its  highest 
and  most  mysterious  power.  Nor  less  had  been  the  effect 
of  that  first  meeting  on  the  mind  of  the  youthful  heir  of 
Kirkpatrick.  They  loved  ;  and  the  does  which  afterwards 
brushed  over  Kirconnel  Lee  were  only  the  scouts  of  the 
hunting  lover,  who,  while  he  could  not  help  the  choice  of 
the  flying  wilding  in  taking  that  direction,  could  not,  of  a 
consequence,  avoid  a  repeated  intnision  on  the  wood-bower 
privacy  of  her  who  longed  to  see  him  with  a  heart  that 
palpitated  at  his  coming  as  strongiy  as  did  that  of  the 
flving  deer.  The  rules  of  breeding  direct  all  their  force 
against  a  first  interview ;  against  a  second,  though  brought 
about  in  the  same  way  as  the  first,  they  have  no  efficacy  ; 
and  love,  which  defies  the  whole  code,  soon  reconciled 
differences  which  he  despised.  A  few  meetings  revealed 
to  each  other  that  fact,  which,  somehow  or  other,  is  dis¬ 
covered  by  nobody  but  lovers,  that  one  person  has  been 
intended  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  be  formed 
for  another.  The  heir  of  Kirkpatrick  and  the  maid  of 
Kirconnel  exhibited  to  each  other  such  a  similarity  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  sentiment,  that  love  seemed  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  tie  those  threads  Avliich  nature 
had  not  only  spun,  but  hung  forth  with  a  predisposed 
reciprocity  of  communication.  The  discovery  that  their 
thoughts  had  taken  the  same  range,  and  reached  an  equal 
altitude  of  elevation,  carried  with  it  that  pleasant  surprise 
that  is  always  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  tender 
passion ;  and  the  delight  of  a  new-born  sympathy  in  senti¬ 
ments  that  had  long  gratified  only  the  heart  in  which  they 
were  conceived,  but  which  now  were  seen  glowing  in  the 
eyes  of  another,  was  only  another  form  of  that  passion  itself. 

Though  Helen  had  seen  many  indications  that  might 
have  satisfied  her  (if  her  mind  had  been  directed  to  the 
subject)  that  her  father  and  mother  were  bent  upon  a 
match  between  her  cousin  of  Blacket  House  and  her,  she 
had  never,  either  from  a  want  of  courage  or  steady  serious 
thought  on  the  subject,  put  it  to  herself  what  was  her  pre¬ 
cise  predicament  or  condition,  on  the  supposition  of  such 
circumstance  being  in  itself  true  and  irremediable.  She 
had  hitherto  had  no  great  need  for  secrecy,  because  she 
did  not  love  another ;  and  her  father,  mother,  and  lover, 
having  taken  it  for  granted  that  she  was  favourable  to  her 
cousin’s  suit,  nothing  of  a  definite  nature  had  ever  tran¬ 
spired  to  call  for  a  demonstration,  on  her  part,  as  an  alter¬ 
native  of  dishonesty  and  double-dealing.  Her  situation 
was  now  changed.  She  now  loved,  and  loved  ardently, 
another ;  and  the  necessity  she  felt  of  meeting  the  heir  of 
Kirkpatrick  in  secret,  brought  out  in  full  relief  her  secret 
sense  of  what  were  the  views  and  purposes  of  her  father 
and  mother,  and  all  the  responsibility  of  her  negative  con¬ 
duct,  as  regarded  the  suit  of  him  she  could  never  love.  But, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  if  she  felt  a  difficulty  in  correcting 
her  cousin  and  disobeying  her  parents  before  the  accession 
of  her  love,  she  felt  that  difficulty  rise  to  an  impossibility 
after  that  important  event  of  her  life.  She  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  her  love  being  crossed  ;  one  word  of  her  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  suit  of  her  cousin  would  reach  the  ears  of  her 
parents  ;  dissension  would  be  thrown  into  the  temple  of 
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peace;  her  love  would  he  discovered;  her  lover,  a  man 
famous  of  arms,  and  an  aider  of  the  Johnstones,  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  Blacket  House,  traced,  rejected  and  banished  ; 
and  her  heart  finally  torn  and  broken  by  the  antagonist 
powers  of  love  and  duty.  She  felt  her  own  weakness,  and 
trembled  at  it,  without  coming  to  a  resolution  to  make  a 
disclosure ;  while  her  overwhelming  love  carried  her,  on 
the  moonlight  nights,  over  Kirconnel  Lee,  to  meet  her  faith¬ 
ful  heir  of  Kirkpatrick,  in  the  romantic  burying-ground 
already  described.  This  extraordinary  place  was  that  fixed 
upon  by  the  lovers  for  their  night  meetings ;  for,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  domains  of  Kirconnel,  they  could  not 
have  escaped  the  eye  of  Blacket  House ;  who,  though  he 
had  no  suspicion  of  a  rival,  was  so  often  in  search  of  the 
object  of  his  engrossing  passion,  that  she  seldom  went  out 
without  being  observed  by  the  ever  waking  and  vigilant 
surveillance  of  love. 

Many  times  already  had  Helen  waited  till  her  uncon¬ 
scious  parents  retired  to  the  rest  of  the  aged,  and  the 
moon  threw  her  sheet  of  silver  over  Kirconnel  Lee,  and, 
wrapped  up  in  a  night-cloak,  slipped  out  at  the  wicker 
wicket  of  the  west  inclosure,  to  seek,  under  the  shades 
of  the  oaks,  Death’s  Mailing,  the  appointed  trysting  place 
of  the  ardent  lovers.  Again,  she  was  to  see  her  beloved 
heir  of  Kirkpatrick,  and,  at  last,  she  had  resolved  to 
break  to  him  the  painful  position  in  which  she  was  placed, 
by  the  still  existing  belief  of  her  parents  and  Blacket  House, 
that  she  was  to  be  his  wedded  wife.  On  this  occasion, 
she  sat  wistfully  looking  out  at  her  chamber  window.  Her 
father  and  mother  had  not  retired  to  their  couch.  Every¬ 
thing  was  quiet,  the  wind  stilled  and  the  mighty  oaks 
whispered  not  the  faintest  sigh  to  disturb  the  sensitive 
ear  of  night.  The  moon  was  already  up,  and  she  was  on 
the  eve  of  wrapping  her  cloak  round  her,  and  creeping 
forth  into  the  forest  shade,  when  she  observed  the  long 
shadows  of  a  man  extending  many  yards  upon  the  shining 
grass  of  the  green  lee.  The  figure  of  the  individual  she 
could  not  see  ;  for  a  projection  of  the  building,  sufficient  to 
conceal  him,  but  not  to  prevent  his  shadow  from  being 
revealed,  interrupted  her  vision.  She  hesitated  and  trem¬ 
bled.  If  the  shadow  had  moved  and  disappeared,  she 
could  have  accounted  for  it,  by  supposing  that  some  of  the 
domestics  had  not  yet  retired  to  bed  ;  but  why  should  a 
man  stand  alone  and  stationary  at  that  hour,  in  that  place, 
in  that  position  ?  Her  fears  ran  all  upon  Blacket  House, 
who  was  never  happy  but  when  in  her  presence  or  near  her 
person  ;  and  who  had  been  on  a  former  occasion,  reported  by 
the  servants  to  have  lain  and  slept  under  her  window  for  an 
entire  night,  and  never  left  his  position  till  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  exposed  the  doting  lover  to  the  wondering 
eyes  of  the  domestics,  who  had  never  yet  felt  a  love  that 
kept  them  awake  for  more  than  a  dreamy  hour  at  cockcrow. 
As  she  gazed  and  hesitated,  her  hour  was  passing,  and  her 
lover  would  be  among  the  grave-stones,  waiting  for  her. 
Her  anxiety  grew  intense ;  she  feared  to  go,  but  shook 
at  the  thoughts  of  disappointing  him;  never  dreaming 
(so  whispered  love)  of  herself.  The  figure  still  stood  as 
stationary  as  a  grave-stone,  while  her  soul  was  agitated 
like  the  restless  spirit  that  hovers  over  it,  sighing  for  the 
hour  of  departure  to  the  regions  of  ether.  She  could  bear 
no  longer ;  the  projection  which  concealed  him  would  con¬ 
ceal  her ;  she  plied  the  furtive  steps  of  love ;  and  crossing 
like  a  fairy  on  the  moonlit,  green  knowe,  the  rising  lawn, 
was  forth  among  the  towering  oaks  in  as  little  time  as  the 
shadow  of  a  passing  cloud  would  have  taken  to  trail  its 
dingy  traces  over  the  shining  lee. 

In  a  short  time  she  arrived  at  the  churchyard,  and  saw 
through  the  interstices  of  the  surrounding  trees,  the  heir 
of  Kirkpatrick  sitting  on  a  green  tumulus,  the  grave  of  one 


who  had  doubtless  loved  as  they  now  loved,  waiting  for  her 
who  was  beyond  the  trysting-hour.  In  a  moment  longer 
she  was  in  his  arms,  and  the  stillness  of  the  dead  was  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  stifled  sighs,  the  burning  whispers,  the 
rustling  pressure  of  ardent,  impatient  lovers.  The  rising 
graves,  and  the  mossy  tomb-stones,  and  the  white  scattered 
bones  that  had  escaped  the  sexton’s  eye  and  glittered  in 
the  moonbeams,  were  equally  neglected  aud  overlooked ; 
and  no  fear  of  fairy,  ghost,  or  gnome,  or  growl,  entered 
where  love  left  no  room  but  for  his  own  engrossing  sacri¬ 
fices.  The  simple  monument  of  love  of  “  Mary  of  the  Le’,” 
that  rose  by  their  side,  had  often  brought  the  tears  to 
Helen’s  eyes  ;  but  Mary  of  the  Lee  was  now  forgotten. 
“  There  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  all  things”  but  love,  whose 
rule  is  general  over  the  flowery  lee  and  the  green  grave, 
the  mid-day  hour  and  the  dreary  key-stone  of  night’s  black 
arch. 

“What  kept  ye,  sweet  Helen,  love?”  whispered  Kirk¬ 
patrick  in  her  ear,  as  she  lay  entranced  in  love’s  dream  on 
his  bosom. 

“  By  that  question,  good  Adam,”  answered  she,  according 
to  the  mode  of  familiar  address  of  her  day,  “  there  hangs  a 
secret  that  oppresses  your  Helen,  and  drinks  up  all  the 
joys  of  our  affection.” 

“  Speak  it  forth,  my  gentle  Helen,”  said  Fleming. 
“What  is  it?  The  secrecy  of  our  meeting?  I  have  been 
meditating  a  resolution  to  address  your  father,  and  this 
will  confirm  me.  He  can  have  no  objections  to  my  suit, 
save  that  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Johnstones  and  an  open 
warrior ;  while  your  cousin,  whom  you  rejected  before  you 
saw  me,  is  a  concealed  mosstrooper  and  a  secret  man- 
slayer.” 

“  There,  there,”  muttered  Helen,  with  trembling  emo¬ 
tion — “  there,  Adam,  you  have  hit  the  bleeding  part  of 
my  heart.  I  did  not  say  to  you  that  I  had  rejected 
Blacket  House  before  I  saw  you ;  but  you  were  entitled  to 
make  that  supposition,  because  I  told  you  that  I  never 
received  his  love ;  but,  alas  !  Adam,  there  is  a  distinction 
there ;  and,  small  as  it  may  seem,  its  effects  may  be  great 
upon  the  fortunes  and  happiness  of  your  Helen.  It  is  true 
I  have  never  received  his  love ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
his  love,  having  overgrown  the  thought  of  a  possibility  of 
rejection,  has  overlooked  my  negative  indications,  and  put 
down  my  silence  for  consent.  Yes,  Adam,  yes — even  now 
Blacket  House  thinks  I  love  him ;  and,  oh  !  the  full  respon¬ 
sibility  of  my  apathy  rises  before  me  like  a  threatening 
giant;  my  father  and  my  mother  have,  I  fear,  taken  for 
granted  that  I  am  to  become  the  wedded  wife  of  my 
cousin.” 

“  Helen,  this  does  indeed  surprise  me,”  replied  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  thoughtfully  and  sorrowfully.  “I  thought  I  had 
a  sufficient  objection  to  overcome  on  the  part  of  your 
father,  when  I  had  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  clanship, 
and  soothe  his  fears  of  my  ardent  spirit  for  the  foray. 
But  this  changes  all,  and  my  difficulties  are  increased  from 
the  height  of  Kirconnel  Lee  to  the  towering  Criffel.”  And 
he  sat  silent  for  a  time,  and  mused  thoughtfully.  “But 
why,  my  love,”  he  continued,  “  have  you  allowed  this 
dangerous  delusion  to  rest  so  long  undisturbed,  that  it  has 
become  a  conviction  that  may  only  be  removed  with  dan¬ 
ger  to  us  all  ?  ” 

“  Ask  me  not,  Adam,”  replied  she  with  a  full  heart, 
“  what  I  cannot  explain.  While  the  tongue  of  Blacket 
House’s  friendship  was  changing  to  love,  I,  whose  thoughts 
were  otherwise  directed,  perceived  not  the  change ;  and 
when  the  truth  appeared  to  me,  my  love  for  my  father  and 
mother,  against  the  placid  stream  of  whose  life  I  have 
ever  trembled  to  throw  the  smallest  pebble  of  a  daughter’s 
disobedience,  prevented  me.  day  by  day,  from  making  the 
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avowal  that  I  could  not  love  their  choice.  The  difficulty 
increased  with  the  hour ;  and,  ah !  my  love  for  you 
ci’owned  it  at  last  with  impossibility.”  „ 

“  That  should  rather  have  removed  the  difficulty,” 
answered  he.  “  Explain  sweet  Helen.  You  are  dealing 
in  shadowy  parables.” 

“Think  you  so,  Adam?”  said  she,  sighing.  “Ah,  then, 
is  man’s  love  different  from  woman’s  !  The  one  can  look 
an  obstacle  in  the  face ;  the  other  turns  from  it  with  terror, 
and  flees.  See  you  not  that,  by  telling  my  parents  I  could 
not  love  Blacket  House,  I  would  have  been  conjuring  up 
a  bad  angel  to  cross,  with  his  black  wing,  the  secret,  but 
sweet  path  of  our  affection.  The  very  possibility  of  being 
separated  from  you — too  dear,  Adam,  as  you  are  to  this 
beating  heart — made  me  tremble  at  the  articulation  of  that 
charmed  word  which  contains  all  my  happiness  on  earth. 
You  have  stolen  my  heart  from  my  father  and  mother, 
my  sweet  words  and  powers,  my  bright  moon  and  Kirtle ; 
and  think  you  what  it  would  be  for  me  to  lose  him  in 
whom  all  is  centred  !  ” 

“Ah!  Helen,  Helen,  this  is  unlike  the  majesty  of  that 
mind  that  roved  the  blue  fields  of  the  heavens,  and  searched 
the  hidden  springs  of  the  love  that  reigns  through  all 
created  things.  That  such  thoughts  should  be  allied  to 
that  weakness  which  increases  inevitable  danger  by  flying 
from  it,  I  could  not  have  supposed  to  be  exemplified  by  my 
maid  of  Kirconnel.  Yet  is  that  trembling  fear  not  a 
greater  proof  of  my  Helen’s  love  than  an  outspoken  re¬ 
jection  of  twenty  rival  suitors?  It  is — I  feel  it  is;  and 
who  Avill  chide  a  fault  of  earth  that  hangs  by  a  virtue 
of  heaven?  Dear,  devoted,  cherished  object  of  my  first 
passion,  what  has  the  simple  heir  of  Kirkpatrick  to  give 
in  exchange  for  the  devotion  of  such  a  being?” 

And  the  impassioned  youth  pressed  her  closer  and  closer 
to  his  breast,  while  he  spread  over  her  shoulders  the  falling 
cloak  to  shield  her  from  the  autumn  dews. 

They  sat  for  some  time  silent — the  difficulty  of  their 
situation  being  for  a  brief  period  forgotten  and  lost  in  the 
tumult  of  the  rising  feelings  of  a  strong  mutual  passion. 

“  But  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue,”  again  said 
Kirkpatrick.  “It  is  necessary ,  Helen,  that  you  do  this 
duty  to  yourself,  to  Blacket  House,  your  parents,  and  to  me. 
Call  up  the  necessary  fortitude,  my  love.  Tell  your  mother 
that  you  cannot  love  Blacket  House.  I  know  the  pain  it 
will  produce  to  you  and  to  them ;  but,  alas !  there  are 
many  positions  in  this  world  where  we  can  only  get  to  the 
object  of  our  desires  through  painful  means.  Pain  is, 
indeed,  the  price  of  most  of  our  pleasures  ;  and,  when  we 
do  not  pay  that  price,  we  become  bankrupt  in  our  best 
feelings,  and  die  wretched.  When  the  path  is  free,  I  shall 
come  forward  and  claim  my  Helen  in  the  face  of  the 
world.  Will  you,  will  you,  love  ?  ” 

And  he  bent  his  head  and  repeated  the  question  in  soft 
tones  beneath  the  cloak  that  covered  her  head ;  while  she, 
in  muffled  accents,  replied — 

“I  will,  I  will,  Adam,  though  I  should  die  with  the  last 
word  of  the  declaration.” 

A  heavy  groan  at  this  moment  fell  upon  their  ear. 
Adam  started  hastily  up  ;  and  Helen,  roused  from  her  love’s 
dream,  stood  petrified  with  fear.  They  looked  around 
them  in  every  direction  ;  but  the  proximity  of  the  place 
where  they  had  been  sitting  to  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
rendered  it  easy  for  an  intruder  to  overhear  their  discourse, 
and  to  escape  among  the  trees  in  an  instant.  Helen’s 
fears  again  fell  on  Blacket  House,  and  she  whispered  to 
Adam  what  she  had  observed  previous  to  her  leaving  the 
house.  He  conceived  them  to  be  well-founded ;  and,  as 
the  thought  of  the  man  who  could  kill  his  enemies  in 
disguise,  and  deny  the  deed,  flashed  upon  his  mind,  he 


felt  for  his  sword,  and  then  smiled  at  the  precipitude  <n 
his  defensive  precaution.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that 
Helen  should  now  hurry  home;  and,  surmounting  the 
turf-dike  of  the  burying-ground,  they,  with  rapid  steps, 
made  for  Kirconnel  House,  at  a  little  distance  from  which 
they  parted  with  a  close  embrace.  Helen  stood  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  after  her  lover ;  then,  wrapping  her 
cloak  round  her  head,  she  moved  quickly  round  the  edge 
of  the  enclosed  lawn,  and  was  on  the  eye  of  running 
forward  to  the  wicket,  when  Blacket  House  stood  before  her. 
He  looked  for  a  moment  sternly  at  her,  spoke  not  a  word, 
and  then  dashed  away  into  the  Avood.  Terrified  still  more, 
Helen,  hurried  away,  and  got  into  the  house  and  her  oavu 
chamber  before  the  full  extent  of  her  danger  opened,  with 
all  its  probable  consequences,  upon  her  mind.  Having  un¬ 
dressed  herself,  she  retired  to  her  couch,  and  meditated  on 
the  extraordinary  position  in  which  she  Avas  now  placed. 
She  had  now  been  discovered  by  Blacket  House,  Avho,  no 
doubt,  knew  well  that  she  had  that  night  had  a  secret 
meeting  with  Kirkpatrick — a  partisan  of  his  antagonists, 
the  Johnstones.  The  discovery  of  a  rival  had  come  on 
him  with  the  discovery  of  a  delusion  under  which  he  had 
sighed,  and  dreamed,  and  hoped  for  years.  It  was  pro¬ 
bable,  nay,  certain,  then,  that  the  communication  she  in¬ 
tended  to  make  to  her  father  and  mother,  that  she  could 
not  love  Blacket  House,  would  be  received  along  Avith  the 
elucidating  commentary,  that  the  lover  now  despised  had 
discovered  her  love  intercourse  with  the  heir  of  Kirk¬ 
patrick.  She  would,  therefore  get  no  credit  for  her  state¬ 
ment  that  she  never  loved  her  cousin  ;  but  would  be  set 
doAvn  as  a  breaker  of  pledges,  and  one  who  traitorously 
amused  herself  with  the  broken  hopes  of  her  unfortunate 
disclosure.  The  serenity  of  the  domestic  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  Kirconnel  House  would  be  clouded  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  by  the  disobedience  of  one  who  had  hereto¬ 
fore  been  held  to  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  that 
which  she  was  to  be  the  means  of  destroying,  perhaps 
for  ever.  The  contrast  betAveen  the  confidence,  the  hope, 
and  the  affection  with  which  she  had  been,  by  her  parents, 
contemplated,  and  fondly  cherished,  during  all  the  bygone 
part  of  her  life,  and  the  new-discovered  treachery  into 
Avhich  her  secret  love  for  a  stranger  would  be  construed, 
was  a  thought  she  could  scarcely  bear.  These  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  things  passed  through  her  thoughts  with  a  rapid¬ 
ity  which  did  not  lessen  the  burning  pain  of  their  impress 
upon  her  mind ;  and  the  repetition  of  a  thousand  reflec¬ 
tions,  fears,  and  hopes,  produced  in  the  end  a  confusion 
that  terrified  sleep  from  her  pilloAV,  and  consigned  her  to 
the  poAvers  of  anguish  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  and 
morning. 

She  rose  with  a  burning  cheek  and  a  high  fluttering  pulse, 
produced  by  the  fever  of  mind  under  which  she  still 
laboured.  She  opened  the  casement  to  let  in  the  cool 
breeze  of  morning  to  brace  her  nerves,  and  enable  her  to 
stand  an  interview  with  her  father  and  mother,  avIio  might 
already  (for  Blacket  House  was  at  Kirconnel  at  all  hours) 
be  in  possession  of  the  secret  of  Avliat  they  conceived  to  be 
their  once  loved  Helen’s  disobedience  and  treachery.  Her 
own  communication,  Avhich  she  had  pledged  herself  to 
Kirkpatrick  to  make,  was  now  invested  with  treble  terrors  ; 
and  though  she  felt  that  her  safety  and  happiness  depended 
upon  an  open  declaration,  she  felt  herself  totally  unable  to 
make  it.  Trembling  and  irresolute,  she  approached  the 
parlour  where  her  father  and  mothei’,  along  Avith  herself, 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  morning  meal.  They 
were  there  ;  and  there  was  another  there — it  was  Blacket 
House.  He  looked  at  her  as  she  entered,  with  a  calm,  but 
mysterious  eye,  Avhich  fluttered  her  nerves  again,  and 
forced  her  to  stand  for  a  moment  in  the  middle  of  the 
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apartment,  irresolute  whether  to  go  forward  or  retreat. 
She  fearfully  threw  her  eye  over  the  faces  of  her  parents. 
There  was  no  change  there ;  the  ordinary  placidity  of 
their  wonted  manner,  and  the  kindly  love-greeting  borne 
in  their  mellow  voices,  startled  her — so  strong  had  been 
her  conviction  that  all  was  disclosed.  Her  parents  were 
destitute  of  guile  ;  and  an  instant’s  thought  satisfied  her 
that  they  were  still  in  their  ignorance  of  the  secret.  But 
Blacket  House  continued  his  dark  gaze  in  silence  ;  and  even 
this — a  decided  alteration  in  his  manner — was  unnoticed 
by  the  unsuspecting  couple,  who  threw  their  fond  eyes  on 
their  loving  daughter  as  their  only  remaining  pride  and 
solace.  What  meant  this  ?  The  new  turn  taken  by  the 
stream  of  her  difficulty  and  danger  surprised  and  confused 
her ;  but,  calming  by  the  influence  of  her  parents’  kindness, 
she  sat  down  and  went  through  the  forms  of  the  morning 
meal  without  exhibiting  a  discomposure  that  might  attract 
the  notice  of  these  loving  beings,  who  searched  her  face 
only  for  the  indications  of  health  and  the  beams  of  her 
pleasure.  Her  comparative  composure  enabled  her  to  col¬ 
lect  her  thoughts ;  and  she  thought  she  now  discovered  a 
reason  for  this  seeming  forbearance  or  discretion  of  Blacket 
House — a  man  little  formed  for  these  or  any  other  vir¬ 
tues  :  he  intended  to  sell  his  knowledge  at  the  price  of 
a  hand  that  never  could  be  his  but  by  this  or  some  other 
means  of  compulsion.  The  moment  this  thought — and,  un¬ 
der  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  reasonable  one — entered 
her  mind,  she  trembled  at  the  power  of  the  dark-eyed 
silent  being  who  sat  there  and  gazed  upon  her  in  revenge¬ 
ful  triumph.  For  relief,  she  turned  her  eyes  to  her  parents ; 
yet  she  saw  there  the  smile  that  approved  his  suit,  and  the 
confidence  that  would  bclievA  his  declaration.  Her  own 
Kirkpatrick  was  absent ;  and  she  dared  not  meet  him  to 
receive  the  assistance  of  his  advice,  to  enable  her  to  support 
herself  under  the  trial,  or  devise  a  plan  suited  to  the 
changed  circumstances,  for  her  relief.  She  hurried  over 
her  meal,  and  hastened  again  to  her  apartment,  to  confirm 
herself  in  the  opinion  she  had  formed  of  Blacket  House’s 
intentions.  Every  thought  tended  to  add  to  her  conviction 
that  she  was  correct,  and  told  her  that  he  never  would 
succeed  in  his  scheme.  He  would  now,  for  certain,  en¬ 
deavour  to  see  her  alone,  and  lay  before  her  the  danger 
into  which  she  had  plunged  herself,  and  the  bargain  by 
which  she  would  be  relieved  from  it.  But  she  would  de¬ 
feat  him ;  she  would  renounce  her  walks  in  the  woods, 
desert  for  a  time  her  bowers,  and  bid  adieu  to  her  silver 
Kirtle.  She  would  keep  her  apartment  under  a  pretence 
of  slight  indisposition — far  from  an  untruth — and,  in  the 
meantime,  try  to  devise  some  mode  of  relief  from  her  pain¬ 
ful  situation. 

But  the  solicitude  of  her  parents  interfered,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  with  these  plans.  They  discovered  that  she  was  not 
so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  seek  what  might  do  her  service — 
her  former  walks  and  amusements  around  Kirconnel  Lee ; 
and  thus  was  she  obliged  to  yield  to  kindness  ;  yet  she  con¬ 
trived  to  have  her  parents  near  her,  so  as  to  deprive 
Blacket  House  of  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to  her 
his  imputed  plan  of  enforcing  his  suit.  As  yet,  his  silence 
had  been  continued ;  her  parents  were  still  in  ignorance ; 
and  it  was  only  (so  she  argued)  because  he  had  not 
hitherto  found  her  alone,  that  his  dreaded  communication 
had  not  as  yet  been  made.  On  the  occasion  of  her  first 
walk,  however,  she  by  some  untoward  chance,  was  left  in 
one  of  the  arbours  alone,  and  the  opportunity  (the  first 
that  had  occurred)  was  seized  by  him — Blacket  House  was 
again  before  her,  and  all  her  fears  were  in  a  moment  roused. 
Their  eyes  met  with  an  intelligence  they  had  never  before 
possessed.  Every  passing  thought  seemed  to  be  mutually 
read,  while  a  few  words  of  ordinary  import  seemed  to  be 


only  as  a  preparation  to  his  expected  statement.  Helen  did 
not  dare  to  leave  him ;  she  feared  to  rouse  his  anger,  and 
yet  she  wanted  courage  to  reply  with  ordinary  pertinence 
to  his  remarks.  His  eye  was  constantly  fixed  on  her,  and 
the  few  words  he  uttered  came  with  difficulty  and  pain  ;  yet 
was  there  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  secret  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  held  locked  up  in  his  breast.  Was  he  not  to  bring 
forward  his  threat  of  exposing  her,  as  a  wrenching  instru¬ 
ment,  to  force  from  her  a  consent  that  he  was  satisfied  would 
never  be  given  voluntarily?  There  was  no  indication  of 
any  such  issue.  What  could  be  the  true  meaning  of  this 
dark-minded  man’s  conduct  ?  Again  he  had  disappointed 
her  fearful  anticipations.  He  had  not  told  her  parents  ;  he 
was  not  to  tell  herself.  What  then  was  he  to  do  ?  She 
could  not  answer  her  self-put  question ;  and  her  surprise 
when  he  parted  from  her,  after  a  short  conversation  con¬ 
ducted  with  difficulty,  with  his  secret  unapproached,  and 
the  mysterious  stare  of  his  illegible  eye,  was  not  less  than 
her  terror  of  the  anticipated  issue  when  she  first  encount¬ 
ered  his. 

This  new  extraordinary  element  in  the  subject  of  her 
meditations  and  fears,  disarranged  all  her  ideas,  and  sent 
her  thoughts  in  new  channels  for  a  discovery  of  what 
might  be  the  secret  plans  of  her  cousin.  She  sighed  for 
an  interview  with  her  lover ;  but  that,  she  was  satisfied, 
would  be  attended  with  great  danger ;  and  thus  reduced  to 
her  own  resources,  she  passed  the  night  following  her 
meeting  with  Blacket  House  in  still  increasing  pain  and 
difficulty.  In  the  morning  she  was  visited  in  her  own 
chamber  by  her  mother,  who  had,  from  the  serious  aspect 
of  her  countenance,  something  of  great  importance  to 
eommunicate. 

“  Helen,”  began  the  good  matron,  “  though  your  father 
and  I  have  seldom  broached  the  subject  of  love  and  marriage 
in  your  presence,  we  have,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  ob¬ 
served  and  understood  that  the  man  who  alone  has  our 
consent  to  win  your  virgin  heart  is  your  own  choice.  Your 
wooing  has  lasted  so  long  that  the  very  birds  in  the  woods 
are  familiar  with  your  persons  and  converse ;  and  surely 
this  is  not  to  last  always.  You  are  twenty  years  old,  my 
dear  Helen,  at  the  next  Beltane,  the  first  of  May ;  and  I 
know  that  it  is  Blacket  House’s  wish  that  your  happiness 
may  be  crowned  by  a  union  within  as  short  a  period  as 
we  will  agree  to  fix.  I  have  broken  the  matter  to  you,  my 
love  ;  and  as  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  fluttering  of 
Love’s  wings  when  Hymen  enters  the  bower,  I  will  not 
urge  ye  to  fix  a  day  at  present,  but  leave  you  to  the 
pleasant  meditations  my  communication  cannot  but  call 
forth.  I  shall  send  your  breakfast  to  your  bedroom  this 
morning,  my  love ;  but  I  hope  we  may  walk  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Say  nothing,  Helen.  Adieu !  adieu !” 

And  the  mother  left  the  room  rapidly,  as  if  to  avoid 
noticing  the  blushes  of  the  supposed  happy  damsel.  Helen 
heard  the  words  uttered,  as  one  may  be  supposed  to  feel 
the  syllables  of  a  condemnation  falling  upon  the  heart.  It 
was  well  that  her  mother  departed  so  rapidly,  for  the  agita¬ 
tion  the  kind  parent  attributed  to  joy  was  but  the  prelude 
to  a  faint  which  retained  her  cold  and  struggling  in  its  re¬ 
lentless  arms  for  a  considerable  period.  The  first  indica¬ 
tions  of  consciousness,  were,  if  possible,  more  terrible  than 
the  last  thoughts  that  frightened  it  away.  For  a  long 
period  she  sat  upon  the  couch  where  she  had  heard  the  dread¬ 
ful  intelligence,  and,  passing  her  hand  over  her  brow,  tried  to 
collect  her  thoughts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  contemplate  the 
full  extent  of  the  evil.  She  thought  she  could  now  see  some 
connexion  between  the  announcement  made  by  her  mother, 
and  the  extraordinary  and  mysterious  conduct  of  Blacket 
House,  though  she  was  satisfied  that  neither  of  her  parents 
Dossessed  any  knowledge  of  her  intercourse  with  Kirk- 
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patrick.  The  scheme  of  the  early  marriage  might  originate 
in  the  fears  of  her  cousin,  while  his  secrecy  was  only  still 
maintained,  till  he  found  that  she  would  not  yield  to  her 
parents’  authority,  when  would  be  the  time  for  using  his 
threat  of  disclosure  to  Helen,  to  compel  her  consent.  All 
this  reasoning  seemed  founded  in  existing  circumstances 
and  appearances ;  but  so  confused  were  her  thoughts,,  and 
so  painful  every  effort  of  her  mind  to  acquire  clearer  views, 
that  she  felt  inclined  to  renounce  reasoning  on  a  subject 
that  seemed  at  every  turn  to  defeat  all  her  efforts  to  come 
to  the  real  truth.  Her  misery  was  at  least  certain  ;  for 
now,  while  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  disclosure  of  her 
secret  love  became  more  peremptory  and  inevitable,  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  would  be  made  were  such 
as  would  add  to  the  unhappiness  of  her  parents,  and  to 
the  apparent  deceit  and  treachery  of  her  own  nature,  which 
wa?,  notwithstanding,  incapable  of  guile. 

Meanwhile,  the  effects  of  so  much  mental  anguish  act¬ 
ing  upon  a  tender  frame,  became  scon  apparent  in  her  pale 
countenance  and  swollen  eyes.  She  would  not  leave  her 
apartment;  and  when  her  mother  again  visited  her,  she 
saw  a  change  on  her  daughter  very  different  from  that 
which  accompanies  the  character  of  a  bride  in  prospective. 
The  circumstance  surprised  the  old  lady ;  but  still  so 
satisfied  was  she  that  there  could  exist  no  objection  to  a 
lover  whom  she  had  (as  was  thought)  cherished  for  years, 
that  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  the  change  in  her 
daughter  was  attributable  to  the  announcement  she  had 
made  to  her;  while  Helen  herself,  oppressed  with  the 
secret  which  she  struggled  (as  yet  in  vain)  to  divulge, 
shunned  a  subject  which  she  found  herself  unable  to  treat 
in  that  way  which  would  insure  to  her  relief  from  her 
sorrow.  Every  effort  was  made  to  get  her  out  into  the 
woods,  where  her  former  scenes  might  enliven  her  mind 
and  bring  back  her  wonted  spirits,  which,  chiming  the 
musical  bell  of  youth’s  happy  glee,  used  to  charm  the  age- 
stricken  hearts  of  her  parents.  But  these  scenes  had  lost 
their  power  over  her.  The  secret  Blacket  House  had  to 
divulge  still  lay  like  an  unholy  spirit  upon  her  heart,  killed 
its  energies,  and  rendered  her  miserable.  She  expected  the 
additional  source  of  sorrow  of  his  society,  in  the  forced 
walks,  and  her  grief  was  mixed  with  surprise  at  his  absence. 
He  was  often  at  the  house,  but  he  avoided  her.  She  even 
saw  him  turn  into  a  by-path,  to  get  out  of  the  way  in  which  she 
walked — a  circumstance  as  inexplicable  as  any  of  the  prior 
difficulties  with  which  the  whole  affair  was  beset  on  every 
side.  She  continued  her  meditations,  called  up  repeated 
energies  to  nerve  her  for  her  disclosure,  and,  with  many  a 
sigh,  felt  them  die  away,  and  the  tongue  cleave  to  her 
mouth,  as  the  unavailing  effort  shook  her  frame. 

She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Kirkpatrick  at 
regular  intervals ;  but  two  of  the  stated  periods  had  passed 
without  an  interview  :  the  third  was  approaching ;  and 
she  trembled  as  the  necessity  of  throwing  herself  on  his 
bosom  and  seeking  counsel  in  her  difficulty,  appeared  to 
her  in  such  a  form  as  to  shake  her  resolution  not  to  en¬ 
counter  a  second  night-meeting  with  her  cousin.  On  the 
morning  of  that  evening  when  she  must  repair  to  the 
burying-ground,  or  lose  the  chance  of  meeting  Kirkpatrick 
for  a  considerable  time,  it  was  announced  to  her  parents, 
in  her  presence,  at  the  table  of  the  morning  meal,  that 
Blacket  House  had,  on  the  previous  day,  gone  on  a  visit 
to  a  relation  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  that 
he  would  not  return  for  eight  days.  She  heard  it,  and  her 
eyes  were  involuntarily  turned  up  to  Heaven  in  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  opportunity  she  now  enjoyed  of  sobbing  out 
her  sorrows  on  the  bosom  of  her  Kirkpatrick,  and  getting 
good  counsel  in  her  distress.  She  said  nothing  when  the 
announcement  was  made,  and  heard,  without  heeding  the 


remarks  of  her  parents.  Her  thoughts  were  in  Death’s 
Mailing,  and  the  pallid  hue  of  her  cheek  gave  place,  for 
a  moment,  to  the  flush  that  followed  the  fancied  touch  of 
his  lips,  and  the  pressure  that  brought  her  nearer  to  the 
bosom  where  lay  all  the  relief  she  now  had  in  this  world. 
She  sought  more  freely  than  she  had  done  for  some  time 
her  old  retreats,  and  again  the  song  of  the  merle  had  some 
music  for  her  ear — so  ready  is  the  oppressed  soul  to  seek 
its  accustomed  pleasures  that  it  will  clutch  them  in  the 
interval  of  a  suspended  grief,  though  sure  to  return.  Her 
cousin  was  gone  for  a  time.  He  could  not  cross  in  these 
paths  of  the  wood ;  and,  oh,  happy  thought !  she  would 
lie  on  the  bosom  of  her  Kirkpatrick,  and  breathe  forth, 
uninterrupted,  love’s  sweet  tale,  rendered  sweeter  and 
dearer  by  the  grief  with  which  it  was  shaded. 

The  evening  fell  that  night  beautiful  and  serene.  No 
vapour  clouded  the  “  silver  sheen,”  and  no  breath  of  wind 
rustled  a  leaf  on  the  trees.  “  Hail  to  ye,  bright  queen  !” 
ejaculated  Helen,  as  she  folded  her  mantle  round  her,  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  seeking  the  wood.  “  Once  more  light  me 
to  my  lover,  if,  after  this  meeting,  you  should  for  ever  hide 
your  face  among  the  curtains  of  heaven.”  And,  breathing 
quick  with  the  rising  expectation  of  being  enclosed  in  his 
arms,  she  issued  from  the  house  and  sought  the  well- 
known  loaning  that  led  to  the  burying-ground.  Her  grief 
had  sunk  for  a  time  amidst  the  swelling  impulses  of  her 
passion,  and  it  was  not  till  she  had  been  pressed  to  his 
bosom,  her  brow  kissed  by  his  burning  lips,  and  deep- 
drawn  sighs  exhausted  the  ardour  of  a  first  embrace  after 
so  long  a  separation,  that  one  single  thought  of  the  cruelty 
of  her  situation  arose  in  her  mind.  They  sat  on  the 
tumulus  where  they  had  sat  often  before.  The  grave¬ 
stones  around  them  lay  serene  in  a  flood  of  moonlight ; 
the  soft  “  buffer”  of  the  wimpling  Kirtle  was  all  that  dis¬ 
turbed  the  silence  of  the  night;  calmly- there  reposed  the 
dead  of  many  generations ;  if  their  liveil  were  ended,  their 
griefs,  too,  were  past ;  and  Mary  of  the  Le’,  whose  grey 
monument  reflected  clearly  the  moon’s  light,  was  free  from 
the  anguish  which,  in  struggling  sighs,  came  from  the 
bosom  of  her  who  was  yet  above  the  green  mound.  Helen 
told  her  lover  all  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  her 
situation.  She  wept  at  every  turn  of  a  new  difficulty,  and 
Adam’s  eyes  were  also  suffused  with  tears.  He  pressed 
her  again  to  his  breast,  and  bade  her  be  of  better  heart, 
for  that  better  days  were  coming  on  the  wings  of  time. 

“I  confess,”  he  said,  “my  dear  love,  that  I  am  unable 
to  understand  the  conduct  of  that  dark-minded  man ;  but 
what  can  he  do  if  my  Helen  should  yet  redeem  her  error, 
and  make  this  necessary  disclosure?  That  is  alone  the 
cure  of  our  pain.  O  Helen  !  what  a  load  of  evil  might 
have  been  averted  from  our  heads  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  self-command  l” 

“  I  see  it,  I  feel  it,”  replied  she ;  “  but  there  are  powers 
higher  than  the  resolves  of  mortals.  I  have  struggled  with 
myself  tiff  the  blood  was  sent  back  in  my  veins,  and 
frightened  nature  saved  the  powerless  victim  of  grief  by 
the  mantle  of  unconsciousness.  What,  Adam,  shall  I  do  ? 

I  feel  I  am  unequal  to  the  task  of  speaking  a  daughter’s 
rebellion,  and  a  traitor’s  resolution.” 

“  When  everything  is  explained,  Helen,”  replied  the 
other,  “  the  treachery  disappears,  and  a  father  and  mother’s 
love  will  not  die  under  the  pressing  cloud  of  a  little  anger. 
Think  of  our  bliss,  love  !  Did  hope  never  bring  courage 
to  your  tongue,  Helen  ?  Ah  !  what  would  that  bright 
goddess  make  Adam  Fleming  dare  !” 

“And  what,”  said  she,  “would  Helen  Bell  not  dare  for 
the  love  she  bears  to  her  Adam,  if  that  sacred  feeling  of  a 
daughter’s  duty  were  overcome  ?  But  it  must  be.  1  shall 
faff  upon  my  mother’s  neck,  and  weep  out  with  burning 
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tears  of  repentance  a  daughter’s  contrition.  I  will  appeal 
to  the  heart  of  a  mother  and  a  woman.  I  will  conjure  up 
her  own  first  love,  move  again  the  spring  of  her  earliest 
affection,  and  feign  to  her  my  father  lost,  and  her  heart 
wrecked.  Ay,  Adam,  hope — the  hope  of  the  possession  of 
you — will  accomplish  all  this. .  Helen  has  said  it,  and  the 
issue  will  prove.” 

This  burst  of  generous  resolution  produced  a  flood  of 
tears.  She  crept  closer  to  him,  and  the  throbs  of  her  heart 
were  heard  in  the  silence  which  reigned  among  the  graves. 
A  rustling  sound  among  the  trees  roused  her ;  she  lifted 
her  head,  and  fixed  her  eye  on  a  part  of  the  wood,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Kirtle.  For  a  moment  she  watched  some 
movements  not  noticed  by  her  lover.  They  rose,  and 
Adam  stood  aside  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  cause  of  the 
interruption.  In  an  instant  she  clung  to  his  bosom ;  a  loud 
shot  reverberated  through  the  wood  ;  Helen  fell  dead — the 
ball  destined  for  Kirkpatrick,  having  been  received  by  the 
devoted  maiden,  who  saw  the  hand  uplifted  that  was  to 
do  the  deed  of  blood.  Neither  scream  nor  audible  sigh 
came  from  her ;  one  spring  when  the  ball  entered  the 
heart — and  death ! 

Kirkpatrick  saw  at  once  death  and  the  cause  of  it,  and 
in  an  instant  he  gave  pursuit.  Springing  with  a  bound 
over  the  Kirtle,  he  seized  Blacket  House  in  the  act  of  flight. 
The  murderer  turned  sword  in  hand,  and  a  battle  was 
foueht  in  the  wood,  such  as  never  was  witnessed  in  the  heat  of 
the  contest  of  armies.  Had  his  opponent  had  twenty  lives, 
the  fury  of  Kirkpatrick  would  have  been  unsatiated  by 
them  all.  His  spirit  was  roused  to  that  of  a  demon  ;  a 
supernatural  strength  nerved  his  arm  ;  he  despised  life  and 
all  its  blessings ;  the  world  had  in  an  instant  lost  for  him 
any  charms,  but  as  the  place  where  lived  that  one  man 
whose  blood  was  to  glut  his  vengeance.  His  sword  found 
the  heart  of  Blacket  House ;  and  twenty  wounds  verified 
the  ballad — 

“  I  lighted  down  my  sword  to  draw— 

I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma’ — 

I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma’, 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me.” 

He  returned  to  the  burying-ground.  His  Helen’s  body 
was  as  cold  as  that  of  those  who  lay  beneath. 

“0  Helen,  fair  beyond  compare, 

I’ll  mak  a  garland  of  thy  hair, 

Shall  hind  my  heart  for  ever  mair 
Until  the  day  I  dee.” 

Such  is  the  story  of  Helen  Bell,  a  subject  that  has  em¬ 
ployed  the  pen  of  many  a  poet,  and  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  millions.  ¥e  sometimes,  according  to  our  privi¬ 
lege,  amuse  our  readers  with  pure  unadulterated  fiction. 
AVould  that  our  task  had  been  such  on  this  occasion  ! — for 
we  prefer  the  sorrow  which  fancy,  imitating  truth,  rouses 
in  the  heart,  to  the  depressing  power  of  “  owre  true  a 
tale.”  We  may  add,  that  the  maid  of  Kirconnel  is  more 
frequently  called  Helen  Irving  than  Helen  Bell,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  doubt  as  to  whether  her  mother  was  not 
really  one  of  the  Bells,  and  her  father  an  Irving.  After 
giving  the  matter  all  due  consideration,  and  searching  seve¬ 
ral  authorities,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  truth  is  as  we  have 
related  it.  Our  very  ingenious  friend,  in  a  section  of  the 
“  Gleanings  of  the  Covenant,”  says,  that  the  beautiful  bal¬ 
lad,  some  of  the  lines  of  which  we  have  quoted,  was  written 
on  “  Helen  Palmer.”  We  must  have  his  authority. 


THE  EXPERIMENTER. 

No  one  who  has  escaped  an  imminent  danger,  can  resist 
the  impulse  that  compels  him  to  look  back  upon  it,  al¬ 
though  the  recollection  harrows  up  his  soul.  It  is  now 
nearly  thirty  years  since  the  events  of  which  I  write  oc¬ 
curred  ;  still  they  are  as  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  me¬ 
mory  as  the  felon’s  brand  upon  his  brow.  It  has  rarely  been 
the  fortune  of  those  miserable  beings  to  whose  number  I 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  adding  one,  to  retain  so  lively 
a  recollection  of  a  long  train  of  mental  anguish.  Even  at 
this  lengthened  period  from  the  occurrence  of  the  events  re¬ 
ferred  to,  in  my  solitary  walks,  or  when  sleep  forsakes  my 
pillow,  they  will  embody  themselves,  and  pass  in  vivid  suc¬ 
cession  over  my  mind ;  tears  unbidden  fill  my  eyes,  and  my 
heart  melts  in  gratitude  for  my  deliverance  from  so  sad  a  fate 
— carried  out  under  the  cloud  of  night,  buried  like  a  dog, 
within  sea-mark,  or  in  the  boundary  of  two  proprietors’ 
lands — entailing  disgrace  upon  my  family,  and  a  horror 
of  my  memory,  even  scaring  the  simple  husbandman  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  my  ashes  lay. 

I  was  the  only  child  of  an  aged  father,  the  last  of  a  family 
who  had,  in  former  days,  been  of  no  small  consequence 
in  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  resided  ;  but  before 
his  day,  the  numerous  acres  of  land  his  forefathers 
had  possessed  owned  other  lords.  All  he  inherited  was  the 
respect  of  the  old  people,  and  the  tradition  of  former 
grandeur.  His  elder  brother,  of  a  more  enterprising  turn 
of  mind,  at  their  father’s  death  had  sold  off  the  wrecks 
of  a  long  train  of  mismanaged  property,  divided  the 
proceeds  between  himself  and  my  father,  and,  after  an 
affectionate  adieu,  set  off  for  the  West  Indies.  My 
father,  less  enterprising,  remained  where  all  his  affections 
were  fixed,  and  farmed  a  few  acres  from  one  of  the  new 
proprietors — void  of  ambition,  content  to  glide  down  the 
stream  of  life  unknowing  and  unknown  by  the  busy  world, 
all  his  care3  concentrated  on  me,  whom  he  intended  for 
the  church,  and  educated  accordingly.  For  several  years, 
and  until  misfortunes  pressed  so  heavily  upon  him,  he 
maintained  me  at  college.  When  his  means  failed,  I  returned 
to  my  disconsolate  parents,  to  consult  how  I  should  now 
proceed — whether  to  go  out  to  Jamaica  to  my  uncle,  or  com¬ 
mence  teacher.  My  father  had  applied  to  his  brother  for  aid 
in  his  difficulties,  and  been  refused.  The  fears  of  my  mother, 
and  the  wounded  pride  of  my  father,  determined  my  fate — I 
commenced  teacher,  and  succeeded  equal  to  my  ambition. 

My  income  was  small ;  but  my  habits  were  simple  and 
temperate,  and  my  means  supplied  my  wants  abundantly. 
From  the  first  dawnings  of  reason,  my  mind  was  of  a  stu¬ 
dious,  inquisitive  turn  ;  I  thirsted  after  knowledge  of  every 
kind ;  and,  while  ardent  in  all  my  pursuits,  I  was  of  a  joy¬ 
ous  and  hoping  disposition.  All  was  sunshine  to  me ;  even 
the  blighting  of  my  prospects  at  college  affected  not  a 
mind  which  felt  a  consciousness  of  being  able  to  soar  to 
any  height ;  a  thousand  projects  floated  through  it,  each  of 
which,  for  a  season,  seemed  sufficient  to  rear  me  to  the 
pinnacle  of  fortune  and  fame.  Thus  had  I  dreamed  on  for 
three  years.  One  of  my  many  objects  of  study  engrossed 
the  greater  portion  of  my  thoughts — the  mysterious  ties 
that  united  soul  and  body.  Could  I  unite  this  Gordian  knot 
— and  I  was  vain  enough  to  hope  I  might — then  would  I 
rank  amongst  earth’s  brightest  ornaments,  and  fill  a  niche 
with  Newton  and  Bacon.  This  extraordinary  subject  had 
even  when  at  school,  engaged  the  greater  part  of  my  thoughts. 
Often  have  I  left  my  fellows  at  play,  and  stolen  to  some 
distant  part  of  the  churchyard,  to  muse  and  commune  with 
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myself,  not  without  a  boyish  hope  that  some  kind  tenant 
of  the  tomb  would  reveal  to  me  his  mighty  secret.  Void 
of  fear,  I  have  implored  the  presence  of  spirits  under  the 
cloud  of  night.  The  feeling  that  filled  my  mind  was  an 
enthusiasm,  which,  though  years  and  changes  have  rolled 
over  my  head,  is  still  remembered  with  a  sensation  of  plea¬ 
sure. 

I  had  kept  my  school  for  three  years,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  parents  of  my  pupils  and  my  own.  My  cup  of  en¬ 
joyment  was  full  to  overflowing.  I  had  proceeded  so  far 
with  several  works  of  science ;  every  one  of  which,  ere  I  be¬ 
gan,  was  to  establish  my  fame,  but  each  was  quickly  abandoned 
for  some  new  idea.  I  had  resumed  again  the  first  object 
of  my  inquiry,  and  was  busily  arranging  materials  for  ef¬ 
fecting  the  glorious  discovery,  when  I  was  seized  by  an 
epidemic  fever  that  was  committing  fearful  ravages  in  the 
parish.  All  after  this,  for  several  weeks,  is  a  blank  in 
my  memory,  a  hiatus  in  my  consciousness.  Contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  all  that  attended,  I  became  convalescent. 
My  strength  slowly  returned ;  but  my  mind  had  undergone 
a  complete  change  :  its  buoyancy  had  fled,  and  no  longer, 
like  a  butterfly,  fluttered  from  one  flower  of  fancy  to 
another;  it  was  fixed  on  the  one  engrossing  object;  yeti 
was  conscious  that  the  faculties  of  which  I  had  once  felt 
so  proud,  were  now  weak  as  those  of  an  infant ;  and, 
dreamy  and  listless,  I  began  to  wander  into  the  fields. 
My  school  had  broken  up.  The  greater  part  of  my  pupils 
were  with  a  successful  competitor  who  now  supplied  my  place. 
This  deepened  my  gloom ;  and  I  often  returned  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  my  task  on  earth  was  accomplished — that  all  that 
remained  for  me  was  to  die — that  I  was  a  cumberer  of  the 
earth.  I  never  complained,  but  bore  all  in  silence.  I  cared 
not  for  myself  ;  but  when  I  looked  to  my  parents,  I  resolved 
to  struggle  on  ;  and  did  struggle  manfully.  I  felt  as  a  drown¬ 
ing  man,  who  sees  an  object  almost  within  his  reach,  that,  were 
he  enabled  to  grasp  it,  would  secure  his  safety.  He  struggles 
and  plunges  towards  it  in  vain,  every  succeeding  effort  only 
serving  to  diminish  his  hopes  of  escape,  while,  by  allowinghim- 
self  to  sink  in  the  stream,  he  would  cease  to  suffer  in  a  moment. 
To  the  eye  of  a  casual  observer,  I  had  regained  my  wonted 
health,  neither  was  there  any  strong  indication  of  the  change 
that  had  come  over  my  feelings ;  yet  to  speak  or  act  was 
painful  to  me,  and  I  could  not  endure  to  be  looked  at  with 
more  than  a  passing  glance — shrinking  like  a  criminal,  and 
fearing  lest  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  in  my  mind 
might  be  discovered. 

A  strange  sensation  had,  for  some  time,  taken  possession 
Df  me.  I  felt  as  if  in  a  false  position,  by  some  means  or 
other,  to  me  inscrutable — that  I  had,  at  some  former  period 
of  existence,  either  on  this  earth  or  some  other  planet, 
lived,  acted,  and  witnessed,  as  I  was  now  doing.  Nothing 
appeared  new  to  me  :  every  incident  of  unwonted  occur¬ 
rence  produced  a  dreamy  effect  of  memory,  as  if  I  had  ex¬ 
perienced  it  before.  This  frame  of  mind  was  more  annoy¬ 
ing  than  painful,  for  I  even  at  times  felt  a  faint  pleasure 
in  it,  and  strove  to  anticipate  events  that  were  lodged  in 
the  womb  of  futurity :  but  my  efforts  were  vain ;  I  could 
not  penetrate  the  mist;  1  could  only  recognise  the  objects  as 
it  cleared  away. 

At  this  time  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  the  situation 
of  amanuensis  to  a  literary  gentleman,  who  was  employed 
upon  a  work  of  great  extent,  but  of  little  interest.  My 
labour  was  entirely  mechanical.  The  confinement  and  the 
sedentary  nature  of  my  employment  wrought  still  greater 
changes  on  me;  for  hours  I  have  sat,  like  an  automaton, 
copying  passages  I  felt  no  interest  in,  held  only  to  my  task 
by  the  consciousness  of  being  no  longer  burthensome  to  my 
parents.  An  entire  new  train  of  ideas  began  to  pass  through 
my  mind  in  rapid  succession ;  some  qf  them  so  fearful  and 


horrid  that  I  trembled  for  myself.  I  felt  as  if  impelled  to 
crime  by  some  power  almost  irresistible,  and  a  strange 
pleasure  in  meditating  upon  deeds  of  blood  took  possession 
of  me.  My  favourite  subject,  the  mysterious  connection 
between  soul  and  body,  was  again  strong  upon  me,  and  I 
longed  to  witness  the  last  agonies  of  a  person  dying  by  vio¬ 
lence.  It  was  necessary  to  elucidate  my  theory,  and  the 
desire  to  obtain  the  knowledge,  increased.  The  crime  and 
all  its  horrors  never  occurred  to  me  as  any  thing  but  a  great 
and  magnanimous  action,  a  sacrifice  of  my  own  feelings  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

One  evening  my  employer  detained  me  much  later  than 
he  was  wont.  We  sat  as  usual — he  at  one  side  of  the 
table,  I  at  the  other.  I  had,  all  the  afternoon,  been  much 
stronger  than  I  had  for  some  time  before,  and  felt  more 
confidence  in  myself  than  I  had  done  for  several  weeks. 
No  sensation  gave  indication  of  the  misery  that  was  to  fill 
my  heart.  All  at  once  my  mind  was  hurled,  as  if  by  a 
whirlwind,  from  its  calm.  My  employer  stooped  over  a 
book,  in  which  he  was  deeply  engaged — his  head  was  to¬ 
wards  me.  I  was  mending  my  pen  with  a  stout,  ivory- 
handled  desk-knife.  The  temptation  came  upon  me,  with 
hideous  force,  to  plunge  the  knife  into  his  head,  and  obtain 
the  great  object  I  so  long  had  desired.  In  this  fearful 
moment  I  even  reasoned — if  I  dare  use  the  often-abused 
term — that  the  wound  would  be  small,  and  hidden  by  the 
hair,  so  that  no  man  could  ever  know,  far  less  blame  me  for 
the  act.  I  grasped  the  knife  firmly  in  my  hand,  changing 
it  to  the  best  position  to  strike  with  effect.  My  mind  felt 
pleased  and  happy.  I  actually  exulted  in  the  opportunity. 
My  arm  was  raised  to  strike  the  unconscious  victim  of  my 
madness,  when  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked  me  in  the 
face.  I  sank  into  my  seat,  with  a  faint  scream,  and  wept 
like  a  babe.  The  impulse  had  passed  away,  like  a  hideous 
nightmare.  I  shook  in  every  limb,  and  raised  my  eyes  to 
heaven,  imploring  pardon,  and  sighed  forth  a  mental 
prayer  of  thanks  ;  while  tire  intended  victim  of  my  madness, 
unconscious  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  did  his  utmost 
to  soothe  the  agitation  and  distress  which  I  could  not  con¬ 
ceal.  I  could  no  longer  look  upon  his  benign  and  placid 
countenance  without  a  shudder  of  horror,  such  as  the  wretch 
must  feel  who  is  dragged  to  the  spot  where  the  body  of  his 
murdered  victim  lies  witnessing  against  him.  I  felt  that 
he  was  a  victim  snatched  from  me  by  a  merciful  God — a 
victim  I  had  murdered  in  my  heart.  The  same  night  I 
gave  up  my  situation,  much  against  the  desire  of  my  kind 
employer,  and  returned  to  my  parent’s  roof,  the  most  to  be 
pitied  of  living  men. 

For  several  days  I  never  left  my  bed,  and  scarcely  took 
any  food.  My  mind  felt,  at  times,  quite  confused ;  at 
other  times,  strange  ideas  shot  transitorily  through  it,  with 
the  vividness  of  lightning  ;  but  they  were  only  coruscations, 
and  left  no  impressions.  I  forget  them  as  quickly  as  they 
arose,  and  sank  again  into  gloom.  My  malady  began 
gradually  to  assume  a  new  turn.  Phantoms  began  to  visit 
me  ;  the  sages  of  antiquity  were  my  guests.  I  hailed  them, 
at  first,  with  pleasure,  and  enjoyed  their  presence,  but  soon 
grew  weary  of  the  voiceless,  fleeting  communion.  In  vain 
1  spoke  to  them,  or  put  questions  in  the  most  impassioned 
tones.  No  sound  ever  met  my  ear  save  my  own.  Yet  there 
was  a  strange  community  of  sentiment — an  intercourse  of 
soul  between  us ;  for  they  would  shoot  their  ideas  in 
through  my  eyes — smile,  or  look  grave — and  nod  assent  or 
shake  the  head,  as  various  thoughts  passed  through  my 
mind.  After  the  first  visits,  -I  ceased  to  use  articulated 
language ;  it  was  a  joyless  communion,  a  languid  inanity, 
and  I  felt  as  if  my  own  soul  was  no  longer  a  dweller  in  its 
earthly  tabernacle,  but  held  a  mysterious  middle  state 
between  life  and  death.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  exert 
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my  energies.  I  left  my  bed,  and  began  to  move  about ; 
still  this  new  torment  clung  to  me.  I  possessed  a  strange 
power.  I  had  only  to  think  of  any  event  in  history,  and 
the  whole  was  present  before  me,  even  the  scenes  around 
becoming  changed  to  the  places  where  the  circumstances 
happened.  I  wished  my  memory  annihilated ;  I  strove 
not  to  think.  My  very  endeavours  called  up  more  vividly 
new  and  strange  ideas  ;  wherever  I  was,  the  place  seemed 
peopled  by  phantoms.  Wherever  I  turned  my  eyes, 
a  moving  pageant  of  gorgeous  or  hideous  figures,  strangely 
real,  were  before  me. 

Oh,  how  I  loathed  my  situation !  Yet  I  complained 
to  no  one — not  even  to  my  parents ;  enduring  all  in 
secret,  and  hearing  the  bitter  taunts  of  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  who  passed  their  heart-cutting  remarks  upon  my 
indolence,  and  strange  way  of  passing  my  time.  To  the 
eye  of  a  casual  observer,  I  was  of  good  health,  and  shrunk 
from  making  known  my  painful  and  unheard-of  state,  lest 
I  should  be  considered  insane,  and  treated  as  such,  by 
being  placed  in  confinement — an  idea  that  made  me  shud¬ 
der.  I  often  doubted  my  own  sanity ;  yet  I  felt  not  like 
ordinary  madmen.  I  had  a  consciousness  that  I  was  under 
some  strong  delusion,  and  what  I  saw  could  not  be  real ; 
still,  my  visions  were  not  the  less  annoying  and  painful. 
The  only  intervals  of  rest  I  enjoyed,  was  when  the  desire 
to  witness  the  last  expiring  throb  of  a  person  dying  by  vio¬ 
lence  haunted  me,  which  it  did  at  times,  if  possible,  with 
more  overwhelming  force  than  ever.  This  was  the  more 
unaccountable  to  me,  for  I  am  naturally  of  a  humane  and 
benevolent  disposition ;  and,  when  not  overpowered  by 
a  gust  of  passion,  timid  and  averse  to  acts  of  strife  and 
violence  of  any  kind — shuddering  and  becoming  faint  at 
the  sight  of  blood.  My  mental  sufferings,  from  these  con¬ 
flicts  between  my  natural  turn  of  mind  and  its  morbid 
state,  became  so  great,  that  life  grew  a  burden  more  than  I 
could  long  endure.  Still,  I  shrunk  from  self-destruction ; 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  thought  never  occurred  to 
me ;  for,  had  it  come  with  half  the  force  of  the  others  by 
which  I  was  enslaved,  I  would  have,  in  a  moment,  obeyed 
the  impulse.  I  had  no  idea  of  any  crime,  or  a  wish  to 
witness  the  sufferings  of  the  individual.  I  felt  as  a  patriot 
might  feel  who  sacrifices  all  for  the  good  of  his  country — 
immolating  my  own  feelings  at  the  altar  of  science,  and 
deeming  the  realization  of  my  dreams  of  vital  importance 
to  mankind,  who  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  discover  the 
mysterious  link  that  bound  soul  and  body  together. 

At  length,  the  thought  came  into  my  distracted  mind 
that  I  might  be  able  to  try  the  great  experiment  upon  my¬ 
self  ;  and  a  sensation  near  akin  to  joy  came  over  me,  as  I 
turned  over  the  various  ways  in  which  this  might  be  accom¬ 
plished.  My  whole  invention  was  at  work,  contriving  the 
safest  mode  in  which  I  could  approach  nearest,  without 
crossing  “  that  bourne  from  whence  there  is  no  return  and 
I  felt,  for  days,  all  the  pleasures  and  disappointments  of  a 
projector,  adapting  or  rejecting  the  various  schemes  by 
turns.  Bred  at  a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  I  swam 
well.  To  fasten  a  weight  to  my  body,  sufficient  to  sink 
me,  with  a  knife  in  my  hand,  to  cut  the  cord  as  the  last 
pang  came  upon  me,  and  then  rise  to  the  surface,  often’pre- 
sented  itself,  and  was  as  often  rejected.  I  might  be  so  weak 
as  not  to  rise,  or,  in  my  confusion,  I  might  stab  myself  in  my 
effort  to  cut  the  cord,  and  the  secret  would  be  lost.  At  length, 
I  fixed  upon  the  following  mode.  Unknown  to  my  parents 
or  any  one,  I  prepared  the  little  room  I  had  occupied  from 
childhood,  and,  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  called  my  study,  by 
carefully  securing  from  it  all  access  of  air,  as  far  as  was  in  my 
power ;  then,  attaching  a  cord  to  the  door  and  window,  so 
contrived  that  the  slightest  pull  would  throw  them  wide 
open,  I  placed  a  chair  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  a  chaffer 


of  burning  charcoal  by  its  side.  With  a  feeling  of  exultation, 
I  sat  down  to  complete  my  experiment.  The  cords  were 
fixed  to  my  arms;  so  that,  when  I  fell  from  my  seat 
unconscious,  the  door  and  window  would  open,  and  restore 
animation  by  the  access  of  vital  air.  I  would  thus  attain 
my  object,  without  exposing  myself,  or  becoming  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  remark,  which,  at  all  times,  was  most  hate¬ 
ful  to  me.  I  watched  every  mutation  of  feeling.  For  the 
first  few  minutes,  I  felt  no  change,  except  that  the  room 
became  warmer  and  more  agreeable.  Gradually  my 
breathing  became  more  quick ;  but  not  in  the  least  laboured. 
A  gentle  perspiration  came  upon  me,  accompanied  by  a 
luxurious  languor,  such  as  if  I  had  eat  a  plentiful  dinner, 
and  stretched  myself  upon  a  sunny  bank ;  an  irresistible 
desire  to  sleep  was  stealing  over  me.  My  feelings  were 
highly  pleasing ;  but  a  stupor  gradually  came  over  me,  and 
banished  thought.  My  next  sensation  was  a  thrill  of  agony, 
which  no  words  can  express.  It  was  more  intense  than  if 
thousands  of  pointed  instruments  had  been  thrust  into 
every  muscle  of  my  body — plucked  out,  and  again  thrust 
in,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Thrilling  coruscations 
of  vivid  light  flashed  across  my  eyes.  I  attempted  to 
shriek — only  a  faint  groan  escaped ;  my  organs  of  voice 
refused  to  obey  their  office.  Human  nature  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  suffer  as  I  suffered.  Again  I  sank  into  unconscious¬ 
ness,  and  again  my  agony  came  on  me,  though  not  so 
intense  as  before.  Faint  glimmerings  of  thought  began  to 
visit  me.  The  first  was,  that  the  agonies  of  death  were 
upon  me  ;  that  I  was  in  danger  of  sitting  too  long ;  and, 
with  a  convulsive  effort,  I  attempted  to  throw  myself  from 
the  chair,  but  felt  I  was  restrained.  Opening  my  eyes,  I 
found  them  dim  and  visionless ;  a  dull  and  benumbing 
sensation  made  me  feel  as  if  my  brain  was  bursting  my 
head ;  whether  it  was  day  or  night  I  could  not  distinguish  ; 
my  ears  were  filled  with  confused  sounds  mixed  with  a 
hissing  and  booming  that  distracted  me  ;  I  felt  faint  and 
sick,  so  as  I  never  felt  before  or  since.  That  I  was  dying, 
I  firmly  believed  ;  and  again  I  attempted  to  sink  from  off 
the  chair,  As  consciousness  returned,  I  found  myself 
stretched  upon  my  bed.  Still,  all  was  darkness  and  con¬ 
fusion.  I  fell  into  a  lethargy  or  sleep,  which  lasted  for 
hours. 

When  I  awoke,  my  mother  sat  weeping  by  the  side  of  my 
bed  ;  her  suppressed  sob  was  the  first  sound  that  fell  upon  my 
ear.  Never  can  I  forget  that  moment! — her  melting  woe, 
as  she  sat  stooping  towards  me ;  the  anguish  expressed  in  my 
father’s  countenance,  as  he  stood  supporting  himself  upon 
the  back  of  her  chair,  his  eyes  bent  on  my  face.  I  turned 
my  face  upon  my  pillow,  and  gave  vent  to  a  flood  of 
tears. 

Before  a  word  had  been  exchanged,  the  surgeon  to 
whose  exertions  I  was  indebted  for  my  restoration  to  life, 
entered.  To  his  inquiries  after  me,  my  mother  answered 
that,  for  the  last  few  hours,  I  had  been  in  a  quiet  sleep,  and 
had  just  moved  and  turned  as  if  I  had  awakened ;  but  that, 
agreeable  to  his  desire,  she  had  not  spoken  to  me.  With¬ 
out  answering  her,  he  stooped  over  the  bed  to  feel  my  pulse. 
I  turned  to  him,  and  inquired  what  had  happened.  A 
mutual  explanation  took  place.  That  I  had  attempted 
suicide  both  he  and  my  parents  believed,  until,  to.  vindicate 
myself,  I  gave  them  a  minute  account  of  the  object  I  had 
in  view  in  what  I  had  done.  He  listened  with  intense 
interest,  not  unmixed  with  astonishment,  as  he  gradually 
drew  from  me  an  account  of  my  long  train  of  mental  an¬ 
guish.  I  could  at  once  perceive  that  lie  did  not  ridicule 
me,  but  rather  sympathised  with  me,  and  blamed  me  much 
for  not  making  my  case  known  long  before,  as  it  was  not, 
he  hoped,  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  He  told  me  of 
several  cases  in  which  he  had  been  successful,  nearly  simi- 
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lar  to  my  own,  although,  not  to  the  extent  of  duration  and 
variety  of  change.  The  following,  which  had  nearly  been 
as  fatal,  and  would  have  been  as  inexplicable,  made  the 
greatest  impression  on  me. 

The  subject  of  his  narrative  was  the  wife  of  a  near 
neighbour  of  ours,  who  had  been  dead  for  some  years.  At 
the  time  both  were  well  stricken  in  age,  and  remarkable 
both  for  their  piety  and  walk  in  life.  Their  family,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  alive,  had  all  reached  manhood, 
and  were  engaged  in  active  duties  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  old  couple  themselves  were  living  on  the 
fruits  of  their  early  industry  and  economy,  in  a  small 
solitary  cottage,  calmly  closing  the  evening  of  a  well- 
spent  life.  The  first  attack  of  the  malady  was  sudden  and 
severe,  its  approach  being  unperceived  by  any  one,  even 
by  the  sufferer.  Both  had  spent  the  day  at  church,  and 
returned,  conversing  with  their  neighbours,  until  they 
reached  their  own  cottage,  where  they  sat  reading  their 
Bible,  or  conversing  on  subjects  derived  from  it,  until  the 
herd-boy  brought  home  the  cow  from  the  common  pasture. 
On  looking  up,  the  woman  saw  the  cow  standing  and  lowing 
at  the  byre  door.  She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  went  to  ad¬ 
mit  and  attend  to  the  welcome  guest.  She  did  not  return 
to  the  house  after  an  unusually  protracted  stay ;  and  her 
husband,  beginning  to  be  uneasy,  and  fearful  lest  the  cow 
might  have  kicked  or  hurt  her,  went  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  her  tarrying.  Struck  with  horror,  he  found  her  talking 
in  a  fearful  strain  to  an  imaginary  second  person  ;  the  cow 
still  uncared  for,  and  the  milking-pail  upside  down,  she 
standing  upon  the  bottom,  busy  adjusting  a  halter  to  one 
of  the  beams,  and  imploring  the  ideal  person  not  to  go 
until  she  could  get  all  ready  to  acompany  him  to  that 
happy  land  of  which  he  spoke,  and  to  which  he  showed 
her  the  way.  Her  distressed  husband,  rushing  forward, 
clasped  her  in  his  arms  as  she  was  putting  the  noose 
over  her  head.  She  screamed  and  resisted  with  all  her 
energies,  calling  upon  the  phantom  to  rescue  her  from  her 
cruel  husband.  For  several  weeks  she  remained  in  this 
state,  confined  and  strictly  watched.  The  surgeon  succeeded 
in  subduing  the  disease  ;  and  when  reason  returned,  she  had 
no  consciousness  of  anything  that  had  happened  during 
the  interval ;  but,  with  a  grateful  heart,  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  preservation  and  recovery. 

My  pride  was  Avounded  to  observe  that  the  surgeon 
thought  I  was  insane,  for  he  quoted  the  above  case  as  a 
parallel  to  mine :  this  I  remonstrated  against ;  and,  although 
I  could  perceive  a  credulous  smile  upon  his  features,  1  at 
once  cheerfully  agreed  to  put  myself  under  his  care.  When 
he  retired  for  the  evening,  I  found  that  I  was  indebted 
for  my  escape  from  death  to  a  strange  circumstance — the 
death  of  my  uncle,  my  father’s  brother,  who  had  returned 
from  the  West  Indies,  some  years  before,  Avith  considerable 
wealth  and  a  broken  constitution.  We  had  neA7er  seen 
him  since  his  return.  Prosperity  had  brought  to  him  no 
pleasure,  riches  no  enjoyment.  From  being  one  of  the 
most  joyous  and  liberal  of  lads  before  he  left  home,  he  had 
returned  to  this  country  sullen  and  avaricious ;  with  all 
his  wealth,  a  poorer  man,  in  mind,  than  when  he  left  it — 
suffering  from  a  continued  dread  of  poverty,  and  the  victim 
of  hypochondria. 

“  Poor  John  !”  my  father  would  say,  “how  I  pity  you! 
Your  money  is  not  your  own  ,  you  arc  only  the  gatherer  for 
some  other  person.  You  dare  not  enjoy  a  shilling;  neither 
can  you  take  it  Avith  you  when  you  die.”  My  father  had 
just  received  an  intimation  from  a  lawyer,  requesting  his 
immediate  attendance  in  Edinburgh,  where  his  brother  had 
died  suddenly,  the  evening  before,  to  make  arrangements 
for  his  funeral,  and  look  after  his  effects,  as  he  believed  he 
had  died  intestate.  My  mother  bad  hastened  up  stairs 


with  the  intelligence,  and  to  request  me  to  come  down, 
when  she  found  me  seated  upon  the  chair,  with  my  head 
sunk  upon  my  breast,  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  sound  sleep. 
Overcome  by  the  vapour,  she  sank  upon  the  floor ;  the  noise 
of  her  fall  brought  up  my  father,  Avhose  first  task  Avas  to 
rush  to  me,  give  me  a  gentle  shake,  and  then  look  in  agony 
at  me  and  his  wife.  When  he  took  his  hand  from  me, 

I  fell  to  the  floor  by  the  side  of  my  mother,  and  the  Avin- 
dow  opened  as  I  had  contrived.  Uttering  a  cry  of  anguish, 
he  seized  the  wife  of  his  bosom  in  his  arms,  hurried  out  of 
the  fatal  room,  sent  the  servant  girl  for  the  surgeon,  and 
returned  for  me,  who  Avas  lying  as  if  dead,  my  eyes  open 
and  fixed,  dull  and  void  of  expression.  My  mother  soon 
recovered  ;  a  few  neighbours  came  to  her  aid ;  and  the  sur¬ 
geon  was,  fortunately,  soon  found.  Their  utmost  efforts 
Avere,  for  long,  to  all  appearance,  of  little  avail.  The  sur¬ 
geon  had  almost  despaired  of  success ;  at  length  his  patience 
and  skill  Avere  rewarded  by  my  returning  animation.  The 
rest  is  already  known. 

So  violent  Avas  the  shock  my  constitution  had  sustained, 
from  the  action  of  the  noxious  gas,  that  it  was  several 
weeks  before  I  was  enabled  to  leave  my  room.  The  skill 
of  my  surgeon  was  evidently  operating  a  beneficial  change 
upon  my  mind.  The  languor  and  heaviness  mixed  with 
restless  anxiety,  Avhich  had  so  long  oppressed  me,  began  to 
yield  to  the  powers  of  his  prescriptions ;  my  hallucinations 
became  less  annoying  and  more  distant  in  their  attacks,  until 
they  entirely  ceased,  and  I  was  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  existence.  Change  of  scene  was  his  final  medicine ;  and 
this  I  most  cheerfully  agreed  to  take,  for  my  circumstances 
were  noAV  affluent,  and  enabled  me  to  live  or  wander  where 
I  might  choose.  My  restless  mind  would,  at  times, 
dAvell  Avith  peculiar  pleasure  upon  some  one  favoured  pro¬ 
ject  or  other  ;  and,  fearful  lest  I  should  fall  again  into  some 
new  philosophical  dream,  I  resolved  to  travel.  With  a 
stout  horse  and  a  heavy  purse,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  parents 
for  a  short  time,  and  rode  out  of  my  native  valley,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Malcolm  Dow,  a  stout  lad  Avho  had  been  reared 
in  the  family,  as  my  servant. 

I  would  have  gone  to  the  Continent,  and  visited  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  but  I  bethought 
me  of  the  delightful  and  romantic  scenery  of  our  own  dear 
land,  Avith  its  infinitely  varied  beauties;  the  endless  plea¬ 
sure  I  Avould  have  in  vieAving  them,  in  all  their  bearings, 
from  the  dark  frowning  passes  in  the  Highlands,  where 
rock  rises  piled  upon  rock,  and  the  impetuous  cataract 
makes  the  stoutest  eye  reel  in  looking  on  it,  to  the  wimp- 
ling  stream  that  glides  through  some  bosky  dell,  Avhere 
Avild  flowers  spangle  the  banks,  driving  some  village  mill, 
whose  distant  clack,  mingling  Avith  the  murmur  of  the 
stream  and  the  song  of  birds  from  the  Avoods,  forms  a 
concert  so  SAveet  to  the  lover  of  nature.  Without  an  object 
further  than  amusement,  Malcolm  and  I  jogged  on  for  the 
Falls  of  the  Clyde.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  in 
Lanark,  where  I  resolved  to  stop  for  a  few  days  ;  and 
leaving  Malcolm  at  the  inn,  looking  after  the  horses,  I 
walked  out  by  the  West  Port,  to  visit  the  Falls  of  Stonebyres. 
I  descended  the  steep  brae  to  the  old  bridge,  Avliere  I  sat 
for  some  time,  enjoying  the  sweep  of  the  river,  Avhich  was 
considerably  swollen  at  the  time,  and  the  falls  Avere  in  great 
magnificence.  I  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  Avaters  as  they 
dashed  over  from  fall  to  fall,  and  perceive  the  grey  mist 
that  rose  from  the  abyss.  As  I  sat  absorbed  in  the  scene, 
a  venerable  personage,  evidently  of  the  class  of  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  came  to  me,  and,  after  the  salutation 
of  strangers,  he  seated  himself  upon  the  parapet  by  my  side, 
and  joined  in  conversation  and  anecdote  of  the  scenes 
around.  He  agreed  with  me  that  the  Clyde  Avas  a  lovely 
stream ;  but  added,  it  was  a  bloody  one.  I  felt  shocked  at 
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such  an  epithet  being  applied  to  the  object  of  my  present 
admiration,  and  requested  his  reason  for  it. 

“  O  sir,  ”  he  said,  “  my  reason  is  too  goodfor  giving  it  that 
name ;  it  has  been  the  grave  of  thousands,  and  will  yet 
swallow  more  in  its  greedy  bosom.  My  only  son,  the  hope 
of  my  declining  years,  perished  in  its  waves  ;  and  even  here 
where  we  sit,  before  this  bridge  was  built,  a  scene  of  heroic 
fortitude  and  resignation  was  exhibited  to  sorrowing  num¬ 
bers,  who  could  render  no  aid — a  scene  indeed  not  surpassed 
in  ancient  or  modern  history.” 

Struck  by  his  manner,  I  requested  him  to  give  me  the 
account  as  he  had  heard  it. 

“  You  shall  hear  it,”  said  he,  5‘a3  I  had  it  when  a  boy, 
from  my  grandfather,  who  was  one  of  the  sorrowing  witnesses 
of  the  event.  There  lived,  in  a  cottage  on  the  banks,  some 
distance  up  the  stream  from  where  we  are  at  present,  a 
pious  and  industrious  man,  who  had  a  very  small  farm 
attached  to  the  ferry,  which  he  rented ;  the  boat  that  plied 
accross  the  river  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  was 
his  principal  support.  He  was  very  poor,  and  had  a  numer¬ 
ous  family — very  young — to  provide  for  by  his  own  exertions. 
The  river  was  much  swollen  by  heavy  rains  which  had 
fallen  for  some  days.  It  was  the  day  of  the  fair  at  Lanark, 
and  he  rejoiced  in  the  gains  he  should  acquire.  He  was 
resolute  and  athletic,  and,  from  long  practice,  knew  the 
ferry  well.  The  labours  of  the  day  had  passed  off  with 
cheerfulness ;  the  river  had  continued  to  rise  rapidly,  the 
evening  was  coming  on,  and  the  last  boat-load,  among 
whom  was  my  grandfather,  were  embarked.  He  pushed 
out  into  the  stream,  and  skilfully  as  he  manoeuvred  his 
boat,  the  river  carried  them  down  considerably  below  the 
usual  landing  place.  The  steady  boatman,  of  all  that  were 
in  danger,  was  alone  collected  and  free  from  alarm.  His 
wife,  who  stood  on  the  side  with  an  infant  in  her  arms 
mingled  cries  and  prayers  with  the  roaring  of  the  swollen 
river.  At  length  he  neared  the  side  at  an  eddy,  and  the 
passengers  waded  to  the  green  banks.  His  wife  and  all 
called  to  him  to  step  out  also,  and  haul  the  boat  out  of  the 
stream  ;  but  they  implored  him  in  vo,in,  for  he  relied  too 
much  upon  his  own  skill  and  strength,  and  heeded  them 
not.  Two  or  three  passengers  stood  on  the  opposite  bank, 
wishing  to  cross  also ;  and  the  temptation  of  a  few  more 
pence  induced  him  to  push  again  into  the  angry  stream  ; 
after  a  kind  assurance  to  his  wife,  and  those  with  her,  that 
there  was  no  danger.  Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  and  the  boat  were  as  much  the  sport  of  the 
swollen  Clyde,  as  a  withered  leaf.  The  skiff  shot  along 
like  an  arrow  towards  the  fall.  A  wild  scream  arose  from 
both  sides  of  the  river ;  all  aid  was  out  of  human  power, 
yet  no  cry  for  help  escaped  him ;  he  sat  down  with  calm 
resignation,  pulled  his  bonnet  over  his  eyes,  and,  muffling 
his  face  in  his  plaid,  cried — ‘  Jesus  have  mercy  !’  and, 
ere  the  sounds  died  away,  he  was  swept  over  the  tremen¬ 
dous  fall,  and  perished.” 

The  scene  seemed  to  pass  before  me,  as  I  listened  to  him, 
and  gazed  upon  the  stream.  We  parted,  and  I  proceeded 
to  view  the  fearfully  majestic  spot,  where  the  river  on  my 
right,  increasing  its  angry  roaring,  gushed  over  the  awful 
rock.  Descending  the  footpath  on  my  right,  the  whole 
scene  of  terror  and  grandeur  burst  upon  me.  The  even¬ 
ing  was  approaching  apace,  and  slowly  and  reluctantly  I  be¬ 
gan  to  ascend,  after  having  scrambled  to  almost  every  ac¬ 
cessible  spot  on  the  side  where  I  was.  So  much  did  the 
noise  and  sublimity  affect  me,  that  I  felt  one  of  my  un¬ 
settled  fits  stealing  over  my  mind.  Strange  thoughts  be¬ 
gan  to  arise.  I  quickened  my  pace  until  I  reached  the  top 
of  the  height ;  and  the  glorious  view — the  beautiful  sloping 
braes  of  Nemplar,  and  the  village  gilded  by  the  beams  of 
the  setting  sun — burst  upon  me.  I  again  longed  for  a  view 


of  the  magnificent  fan-looking  cascade  from  a  new  point ; 
and  so  imperative  was  my  desire  that  I  never  thought  of 
the  danger.  Stepping  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  where  the 
fearful  tumult  ranged  many  feet  below,  I  could  only  catch 
an  angular  glance  ;  and,  to  extend  it,  I  caught  a  bush,  and 
leaned  forward  upon  one  hand  and  my  knees.  Dreadful 
moment !  horrid  recollection  ! — I  felt  the  bank  giving  way. 
A  convulsive  effort  to  regain  my  equilibrium,  and  a  stifled 
cry  for  mercy,  are  all  I  recollect — my  heart  collapsed,  and 
ali  consciousness  ceased. 

How  long  I  continued  in  this  state  I  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining ;  my  first  sensation  was  a  sickness  that  al¬ 
most  made  me  again  relapse  into  insensibility,  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  of  pain  in  all  my  limbs.  Languidly  I  opened 
my  eyes ;  all  was  dark  as  midnight.  The  roar  of  the  waters 
stupified  every  sense.  The  horrors  of  my  situation  chilled 
my  soul,  and  annihilated  all  my  courage.  How  I  retained, 
by  the  energies  of  despair,  unaided  by  reason,  my  half 
pendulous  position,  I  cannot  explain.  I  was,  for  a  time 
after  consciousness  returned,  incapable  of  reflection  ;  my 
mind,  a  chaos  of  fear  and  horror.  I  felt  wet  to  the  skin, 
from  the  thin  spray,  which  fell  upon  and  enveloped  me 
like  a  cloud  ;  a  profuse  sweat  stood  upon  my  forehead,  and, 
rolling  down  in  large  drops,  made  my  eyes  smart.  I 
grasped  something  that  sustained  me,  yet  I  scarcely  knew 
how.  Gradually  the  sickness  left  me,  and  cool  thoughts 
of  my  perilous  situation  began  to  occupy  my  mind;  my  ener¬ 
gies  and  native  desire  of  preservation  began  to  strengthen. 
My  first  care  was  to  ascertain  if  any  of  my  bones  were  broken. 
My  legs  hung  over  a  ledge  of  the  rock,  upon  which  the 
rest  of  my  body  lay  supported  by  my  hands,  which  still 
clung  to  the  small  object  I  had  grasped ;  cautiously  I  moved 
my  legs,  the  one  after  the  other :  no  bone  was  broken  ;  but 
I  found  them  painful  in  many  places.  Still  clinging 
to  my  hold,  on  which  I  felt  my  whole  chance  of  escape 
from  being  plunged  into  the  gulf  below  depended,  I,  for 
some  time,  and  by  many  useless  efforts,  attempted  to 
get  my  knees  upon  the  ledge  of  rock ;  my  position  was 
becoming  every  minute  more  painful,  and  I  less  able  to 
retain  it ;  my  arms  were  benumbed,  and  my  hands  power¬ 
less,  from  being  so  long  above  my  head.  I  dared  not  pull 
myself  up,  for  the  falling  of  stones  and  earth  when  I  first 
made  the  attempt,  gave  fearful  note  of  the  feeble  tenure  by 
which  I  was  sustained.  My  left  hand  began  to  cramp ; 
the  fear  of  instant  annihilation  seized  me  ;  I  could  hold  by 
it  no  longer.  I  grasped  still  more  firmly  by  my  right,  and, 
stretching  my  left,  found  relief,  by  moving  it  gently  about, 
to  restore  the  circulation.  I  dared  not  bring  it  down,  lest 
the  other  had  failed  ;  and,  stretching  farther  than  I  had  yet 
done,  it  touched  something  hard  and  erect ;  it  was  the  stem 
of  a  stoutish  bush,  that  grew  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  rock. 
A  ray  of  hope  darted  through  my  mind.  I  grasped  it,  still 
keeping  my  first  hold,  and  got  my  knees  on  the  ledge. 
To  stand  on  my  feet  was  now  an  easy  effort.  The  joy  of 
that  movement,  in  the  midst  of  my  sufferings  and  despair,  I 
shall  never  forget.  I  felt  as  if  snatched  from  the  roaring 
abyss.  My  nearly  exhausted  strength  began  to  be  renewed; 
I  felt  comparative  comfort ;  yet  I  would  have  given  all  I 
possessed  for  my  deliverance  ;  my  escape  was  not  yet  more 
certain,  or  my  situation  much  less  perilous.  I  found  that 
I  still  held  clutched  in  my  right  hand  the  bush  that  had 
given  way,  and  been  the  cause  of  my  disaster  ;  but  how 
far  I  had  fallen,  or  at  what  part  of  the  hideous  chasm  I 
had  been  mercifully  arrested,  I  had  no  means  to  ascertain  ; 
for  I  stood,  like  a  Russian  peasant  ready  to  receive  the 
knout,  with  my  face  to  the  wall  of  rocks.  I  looked  to  the 
right  side  and  to  the  left ;  all  was  the  most  impenetrable 
darkness.  My  arms,  now  that  the  weight  of  my  body  was 
taken  from  them,  felt  if  possible  more  benumbed.  I  groped 
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with  my  feet  as  far  as  I  could,  and  found  my  standing  very 
narrow,  but  inclining  rather  into  than  from  the  rock.  I 
loosened  one  hand,  and  with  an  effort,  that  I  thought  would 
have  dislocated  my  shoulder,  brought  it  to  my  side.  The 
tingling  sensation  I  felt  from  the  returning  circulation,  al¬ 
most  made  me  cry  aloud.  As  I  found  that  I  still  stood  firm, 
I  undid  the  grasp  of  the  left  hand,  but  not  before  I  had 
turned  my  face  from  the  rock.  I  now  stood  facing  the 
raging  flood ;  but  its  roaring  was  all  I  could  distinguish. 
I  now  looked  towards  the  Heavens,  and  thought  I  could 
perceive  the  stars  dimly,  through  the  thick  cloud  of  spray 
in  which  I  was  involved.  I  leaned  against  the  rocks,  but 
my  legs  began  to  fail  me,  and  trembled  under  the  weight 
of  my  body.  I  was  imperatively  compelled,  while  strength 
remained,  again  to  change  my  posture,  and  at  length  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  seated  myself  upon  the  ledge,  my  legs  dangling 
over  the  edge. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  at  ease,  and 
began  to  calculate  on  the  chances  of  my  escape — feeling 
that  my  situation  was  so  much  improved  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  hope  I  should  be  able  to  sit  out  the  fearful 
night,  be  once  more  snatched  from  death,  and  witness  the 
dawn  usher  in  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  when  I  felt  assured 
every  effort  would  be  made  for  my  rescue.  I  gazed  in¬ 
tensely  down  the  roaring  void,  in  hopes  to  see  some  indi¬ 
cation  that  I  was  sought  after.  Malcolm  I  knew  would 
strain  every  nerve,  nay,  peril  his  own  life,  to  save  mine.  I 
thought  I  now  could  perceive  first  one  dark  red  ball  or 
light  upon  the  edge  of  the  stream  quickly  moving,  followed 
by  others.  The  blood-red  glare,  as  they  approached,  gradu¬ 
ally  became  more  bright,  surrounded  by  a  lighter  halo  ; 
but  they  threw  no  ray  where  I  sat,  anxiously  watching 
them.  Their  bearers  were  invisible  from  where  I  was.  At 
length  they  came  nearer  the  whirling  pool,  and  cast  a  red 
shade  on  the  water,  where  it  shot  over  the  last  shelf.  I  could 
look  no  longer — my  brain  whirled,  I  closed  my  eyes,  I  felt 
as  if  I  would  have  fallen,  even  after  they  were  shut  with 
all  my  force.  I  shouted  with  all  my  might,  in  hopes  they 
might  here  my  voice.  Yain  effort ! — no  sound  less  loud 
than  the  thunders  of  Heaven  could  be  distinguished  amid 
the  turmoil  of  waters. 

Again  I  ventured  to  open  my  eyes.  The  lights  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  I  felt,  if  possible,  more  forlorn  than  I  had  yet 
done ;  my  heart  began  to  sink  ;  I  laid  myself  along  upon  the 
hard  rock,  and,  commending  myself  to  God,  became  more 
calm  and  resigned  to  my  fate.  If  ever  there  was  a  prayer  in 
which  true  sorrow  for  sin,  and  humble  confidence  in  the  good¬ 
ness  and  mercy  of  God,  were  poured  from  the  human  breast, 
it  was  from  that  fearful  place.  After  my  devotions,  a  calm 
feeling  stole  over  my  mind.  I  laid  my  head  down,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  fell  sound  asleep  as  a  cradled 
babe,  and  awoke  refreshed.  The  horrors  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  night  came  upon  me  like  a  fearful  dream.  The 
waters  thundered  in  my  ears.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and 
looked  up.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun,  glancing  upon  the 
mists  raised  by  the  falls,  formed  numerous  rainbows.  I 
dared  not  to  look  down  to  the  abyss,  or  forward  to  the 
rushing  stream.  With  a  feeling  of  utter  helplessness,  I 
turned  my  face  again  to  the  rock,  and  looked  up.  A  cry  of 
hope  and  thanksgiving  escaped  my  lips — the  top  of  the  bank 
was  only  a  few  feet  from  where  I  lay  !  Rising  to  my  knees, 
and  holding  by  the  bushes,  I  poured  forth  my  morning 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  and  supplication  for  deliverance. 

I  rose  to  my  feet ;  the  edge  was  only  a  little  above  my  reach — 
my  situation  was  still  fearfully  critical.  Whether  to  risk 
all,  and,  by  my  own  efforts,  free  myself,  or  wait  until  aid 
came,  I  turned  over  in  my  mind  for  a  few  minutes,  as  I 
examined  the  space  above  me.  The  noise  of  the  waters,  and 
agitation  of  my  mind,  were  again  beginning  to  render  my 


situation  more  and  more  perilous,  and  I  felt  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.  It  was  far  more  appalling  in  the  glare  of  day 
than  the  cloud  of  night,  and,  with  a  desperate  energy,  I  made 
the  attempt,  clinging  to  what  I  could  grasp.  I  know  not 
how  I  succeeded  until  I  lay  stretched  upon  the  verge  of 
the  gulf,  secure  from  danger.  I  dared  not  rise  to  my  feet 
— I  crept  upon  my  hands  and  knees  for  several  yards, 
then  sprang  up,  not  looking  behind.  Unheeding  the  path 
I  took,  I  ran  until  I  sank  exhausted,  the  roar  of  the 
waters  no  longer  sounding  in  my  ears.  The  sight  of  the 
place  was  now  hateful  to  me.  I  resolved  not  to  visit  it 
again,  or  see  the  other  falls — indeed,  I  was  very  ill,  from  the 
night’s  exposure  to  damp,  and  the  sufferings  of  my  mind. 

Without  hat  or  shoes,  I  entered  the  inn  of  the  village. 
After  raising  them  from  their  beds,  my  appearance  was  so 
suspicious,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  allowed  me  to 
enter ;  but  a  seven-shilling  piece,  which  I  tendered  to  the 
landlady,  acted  as  a  charm  in  raising  her  good  opinion  of 
me.  I  obtained  a  warm  bed,  and  a  cordial,  while  she  pre¬ 
pared  breakfast,  and  tried  by  artful  inquiries  to  learn  how 
I  had  come  into  my  present  situation.  It  looked  so  im¬ 
probable,  even  to  myself,  that  I  thought  no  one  would  give 
credit  to  my  relation  ;  and  the  rumours  upon  my  former 
escape  made  me  resolve  to  keep  it  secret  from  every  one,  even 
Malcolm,  to  whom  I  wrote  to  come  over  to  me  with  the 
horses. 

I  remained  in  my  room  until  his  arrival,  which  was  now 
until  late  in  the  forenoon.  When  he  arrived,  I  thought  he 
would  have  gone  distracted  with  joy — he  wept  and  laughed 
by  turns — gazing  at  times  with  a  vacant  stare,  then  touching 
me  to  prove  my  identity.  After  he  became  more  composed, 
I  learned  that  it  was  currently  reported  and  believed  in 
Lanark,  that  I  had  perished  in  the  river.  Malcolm  had 
waited  for  me  with  extreme  impatience,  after  nightfall,  un¬ 
til  about  ten  o’clock,  when  he  could  be  induced  by  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  to  remain  no  longer,  and  even  the  land¬ 
lord  had  become  uneasy.  After  some  delay,  several  men 
were  engaged,  to  accompany  Malcolm  in  his  search  for  me, 
and,  having  procured  torches  and  a  lantern,  they  proceeded 
to  the  side  of  the  river,  beneath  the  fall,  and,  after  searching 
every  spot  they  could  reach  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
for  more  than  a  mile  on  each  side,  they  again,  on  Malcolm’3 
importunities,  and  his  offer  of  a  handsome  reward,  renewed 
their  search  the  second  time.  In  an  eddy  not  far  below 
the  fall,  one  of  them  discovered  my  hat,  sunk  near  the 
margin,  and  tilled  with  water  and  mud.  That  I  had  been 
drowned  none  of  the  party  had  the  smallest  doubt.  The 
search  had  continued  for  upwards  of  three  hours,  their 
torches  were  burned  out,  and  the  men  refused  to  remain 
longer;  but  no  persuasion  could  induce  Malcolm  to  leave 
the  side  of  the  swollen  river,  where  he  had  remained  during 
the  short  interval  till  day  ;  the  landlord  promising  to  return 
early,  with  drags  and  men,  to  search  for  my  body.  In  this 
manner  they  had  been  employed,  until  all  hope  had  fled, 
and  they,  accompanied  by  Malcolm,  had  returned  to  the  inn, 
where  he  found  my  letter.  Confused  by  hope  and  doubt, 
he  had  hurried  on  foot,  and  run  to  me.  Moved  by  his 
affection,  I  gave  him  a  sum  of  money,  to  reward  the  land¬ 
lord  and  his  assistants,  telling  him  I  was  extremely  sorry 
for  the  alarm  and  trouble  I  had  put  them  all  to ;  but  that 
my  hat  having  fallen  in,  and  my  not  returning,  were 
caused  by  a  circumstance  I  did  not  choose  to  explain. 

As  I  felt  no  serious  inconvenience  from  my  adventure, 

I  rose  and  dressed,  and  left  the  village  for  Glasgow,  after 
dinner.  As  we  passed  the  Cartland  Bridge,  I  shut  my  eyes, 
to  prevent  my  seeing  the  riv-er,  and  put  spurs  to  my  horse, 
to  quit  the  scene  where  I  had  suffered  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time. 

After  wandering  over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  for 
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several  weeks,  I  became  weary  of  enjoyment,  and  turned 
our  horses’  heads  homewards  by  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  with 
a  view  to  visit  the  Island  of  Arran,  and  then  across  the 
country  to  Stirling,  by  Loch  Lomond.  We  had  reached 
Largs,  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  and  saw  the  Isle  of  Bute, 
the  Cumbraes,  and  the  lofty  summits  of  Arran,  rise  out  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  in  beautiful  succession.  At  this  time 
steamboats  were  unknown.  I  agreed  with  the  landlord  of 
the  inn  to  have  our  horses  carefully  sent  round  by  Glas¬ 
gow,  to  await  us  at  Dumbarton,  and  set  out  for  the  beach, 
to  enjoy  the  scene,  and  agree  for  a  boat  to  carry  us  on  our 
aquatic  excursion  ;  but  the  time  passed  on,  and  evening 
approached  when  we  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  town.  We  had  been  sometimes  upon  the  beach,  at 
others  among  the  rocks,  as  fancy  led.  I  said  to  Malcolm  that 
I  would  now  return  to  our  inn,  and  cause  our  landlord  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  boat.  As  we  hurried  away  from 
the  shore  towards  the  town,  four  men,  in  seamen’s  apparel, 
rushed  from  behind  a  rock,  and  pinioned  our  arms  before 
we  were  aware.  Two  of  them  held  pistols  in  their  hands, 
threatening  to  fire  if  we  uttered  a  sound,  and  pushed  us 
before  them  to  the  spot  whence  they  had  issued.  Here  we 
found  two  other  similar  characters  ;  the  whole  were  stout 
athletic  men,  of  different  ages,  bronzed  by  the  weather. 

The  place  where  we  were  was  close  by  the  beach,  under 
a  rock  which  beetled  out  for  a  few  feet — the  sea,  at  full, 
coming  almost  up  to  the  base — but  protruding  sufficiently  to 
conceal,  except  in  front,  a  number  of  people.  Still  pointing 
the  pistols  to  our  breasts,  and  almost  touching  our  vests, 
they  bound  our  hands  together  behind  our  backs,  and,  tak¬ 
ing  our  handkerchiefs  from  our  pockets,  covered  our  faces. 
We  were  silent  and  passive  in  their  hands;  yet  in  an  agony 
of  fear.  They  placed  us  upon  the  hard  rock,  and  we  dared  not 
to  ask  one  question,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  our  detention. 
From  the  few  words  that  we  could  pick  up  out  of  their  con¬ 
versation,  which  was  carried  on  in  whispers,  I  could  learn 
that  the  disposal  of  our  persons  engaged  them.  Malcolm 
could  contain  his  fears  no  longer,  and  began  to  plead  for 
mercy  for  his  master  and  himself.  One  of  the  fellows 
snapped  his  pistol ;  I  could  hear  the  click  and  smell  the 
powder. 

“  You  are  in  luck  this  bout,”  said  a  voice ;  “  but  don’t 
make  me  try  it  again  ;  she  never  flashed  in  the  pan  before. 
We  don’t  threaten  for  naught ;  so  bless  your  luck,  and  take 
warning.” 

A  long  period  of  fearful  suspense  ensued,  in  which  my 
imagination  conjured  up  a  thousand  objects  of  horror  and 
suffering.  The  sea-breeze  gently  sighed  among  the  rocks, 
and  we  heard  the  soft  cadence  of  the  gentle  waves  that 
fell  near  our  feet,  as  the  tide  advanced.  That  we  had 
become  objects  of  alarm  to  a  band  of  lawless  men,  whose 
lives  were  spent  in  violating  the  laws  of  their  country,  I 
was  fully  aware,  but  in  what  manner  I  knew  not,  unless 
that,  by  our  sauntering  about  the  rocks,  they  had  suspected 
us  to  belong  to  the  excise.  In  such  cases  I  had  heard  that 
they  were  apt  to  do  deeds  of  violence ;  but  Malcolm’s 
escape  prevented  me  from  speaking  a  word,  or  requesting  an 
explanation.  At  length  the  sound  of  oars,  pulled  steadily 
and  with  caution,  fell  upon  my  ears;  and  a  confused  sup¬ 
pressed  sound  of  many  voices  soon  followed ;  then  there  was 
the  trampling  of  feet  through  the  water  and  upon  the  rock, 
with  the  noise  as  if  numerous  articles  were  placed  close  to 
where  we  sat.  Shivering  from  cold,  we  sat  in  anxious 
suspense.  That  I  had  been  right -in  my  conjecture,  I  felt 
now  assured ;  and,  at  this  moment,  I  thought  they  were 
delivering  their  cargo.  Soon  the  movements  ceased  ;  we 
were  grasped  by  powerful  hands,  again  threatened  with 
death  if  we  uttered  a  wort  and  placed  in  a  boat,  which, 
by  the  motion,  seemed  to  glide  through  the  water  for  a  con¬ 


siderable  time.  No  word  was  spoken  by  those  in  the  boat, 
except  in  whispers.  Again  I  found  it  touch  the  beach.  We 
were  lifted  out,  and  placed  upon  the  edge  of  the  water,  the 
cords  cut  from  our  wrists,  and,  in  one  moment  after,  the 
sound  of  the  departing  boat  fell  upon  our  gratified  ears. 
We  were  alone,  and  the  first  use  we  made  of  our  regained 
liberty,  was  to  take  the  mufflings  from  our  faces.  All  was 
dark  around,  nor  could  we  discern  any  object  except  the 
faint  phosphoric  light  that  marked  the  margin  of  the 
waves  here  and  there,  like  golden  threads,  as  they  broke  at 
our  feet. 

We  now  breathed  more  freely;  our  situation,  though 
far  from  comfortable,  was  free  from  the  dread  of  immedi¬ 
ate  violence ;  for  we  stood  alone  and  solitary  upon  an 
unknown  beach — but  whether  in  Ayrshire,  Bute,  or  Argyle, 
we  had  no  means  to  ascertain.  From  our  painful  position 
while  in  the  boat,  the  time  had  hung  so  heavy  on  us  that 
it  appeared  we  had  sailed  a  great  distance.  Not  so  much 
as  the  value  of  a  farthing  had  been  taken  from  our  per¬ 
sons,  nor  any  violence  used,  more  than  was  necessary  to 
keep  us  silent  and  prevent  our  escape.  I  now,  indeed, 
think,  that  the  pistol  which  was  snapped  at  Malcolm,  had 
only  powder  in  the  pan,  to  intimidate.  After  consulting 
for  some  time  on  the  best  means  of  extricating  ourselves 
from  the  necessity  of  passing  the  night  on  the  exposed 
beach,  we  agreed  to  proceed  inland,  at  any  risk,  whether 
of  falls  or  a  ducking,  in  quest  of  a  roof  to  cover  us.  Be¬ 
fore  we  left,  I  groped  the  face  of  my  watch — to  see  it 
was  impossible,  the  night  was  so  dark.  I  found  the  hands 
to  indicate  half-past  ten ;  so  we  had  thus  been  four  hours  in 
the  hands  of  our  captors. 

Stumbling  or  falling  at  every  few  steps,  we  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly  on.  Malcolm,  who  preceded  me,  once  or 
twice  plunged  into  quagmires,  through  which  I  followed, 
until  I  was  almost  spent.  At  length,  a  faint  light,  at 
some  distance,  caught  our  eyes.  Onwards  we  urged,  un¬ 
til  we  could  distinguish  a  cottage,  from  whose  small  win¬ 
dow  the  light  proceeded.  After  scrambling  over  a  low, 
loose  stone  wall,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  cottage  garden. 
I  looked  in  at  the  window,  and  could  perceive  a  man  and 
two  women — one  old,  the  other  young — seated  by  the  lire. 
There  was  no  other  light  of  any  kind  burning ;  and  the 
dull  ray  of  the  fire  gave  to  the  interior  a  gloomy  appear¬ 
ance,  save  where  it  fell  upon  the  three  individuals  who  sat 
crouching  before  it.  There  being  no  door  on  the  side  we 
were  on,  we  walked  to  the  front,  and  knocked  for  admit¬ 
tance.  This  side  of  the  cottage  gave  no  indication  of  any 
light  being  within — the  window  being  carefully  closed. 
For  some  time  we  knocked  in  vain — no  answer  was  made. 
At  length,  our  knockings  were  answered  by  a  female 
voice — 

“  What  want  ye  here  at  this  time  o’  nicht,  disturbing  a 
lone  woman?” 

“  My  good  woman,”  I  replied,  “  we  are  strangers,  who 
know  not  where  we  are.  Be  so  kind  as  open  the  door  to 
us.” 

“  Gae  ’wa — gae  ’wa ;  I  will  do  nae  sic  thing ;  I  hae 
nae  uppitting  for  ye.” 

“  My  good  woman,”  said  I,  in  the  most  soothing  manner  I 
could,  “do,  for  charity,  open  the  door.  We  are  like^to 
perish  from  fatigue,  and  can  proceed  no  further.  You 
shall  be  paid  whatever  you  ask  for  any  accommodation  you 
can  afford,  were  it  only  to  sit  by  your  fire  until  day¬ 
break.” 

After  some  time  spent  in  entreaties,  the  door  was  cauti¬ 
ously  opened  by  a  female,  who  held  a  small  lamp  in  her  hand, 
and  we  were  ushered  into  a  small  apartment — not  the  same 
we  had  seen,  but  a  dark  and  uncomfortable  place.  She 
appeared  to  be  greatly  alarmed,  and  requested  us  not  to 
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make  any  noise,  or  to  speak  loud,  whatever  we  heard,  or 
we  might  bring  her  into  danger  for  her  humanity,  and 
ourselves  into  greater  hazard.  We  would,  she  added, 
have  ourselves  alone  to  blame  for  any  evil  that  might 
follow.  Taking  the  lamp  with  her,  she  retired,  saying 
she  would  bring  us  refreshments  in  a  few  minutes.  We 
now  regretted  being  admitted  into  this  mysterious  shel¬ 
ter  ;  yet  the  looks  of  the  woman — the  younger  of  the 
two  we  had  seen  from  the  back  of  the  house — were  soft 
and  sweet,  rather  inclining  to  melancholy.  We  had  no 
time  to  communicate  our  suspicions  before  her  return. 
She  set  before  us  a  bottle,  containing  some  brandy ;  a  jug 
of  water ;  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bread  and  cheese ; 
and  urged  us  to  make  haste  and  retire  to  bed.  Having 
tilled  a  glass  of  the  liquor,  she  gave  it  to  Malcolm.  He 
drank  it  off  at  once,  with  great  pleasure.  My  eyes  were 
upon  her.  I  saw  a  shade  of  anxiety  on  her  countenance, 
succeeded  by  a  look  of  satisfaction,  when  he  returned  the 
empty  glass.  I  cannot  account  for  it ;  but  a  suspicion  came 
upon  me  that  there  was  more  in  the  giving  of  the  liquor 
than  courtesy ;  and  I  resolved  not  to  taste  it.  She  filled 
out  the  same  quantity  for  me ;  but  I  declined  it.  Her 
look  changed  ;  she  became  embarrassed  ;  and  she  requested 
me  to  take  it,  as  it  was  to  do  me  good.  There  was  a  some¬ 
thing  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  a  benignity  in  her  man¬ 
ner,  that  almost  did  away  with  my  suspicions.  I  took  the 
glass  in  my  hand ;  and,  requesting  her  to  fill  a  cup  of 
water  for  me,  lifted  the  glass  to  my  head.  While  she 
poured  the  water,  I  emptied  the  liquor  into  the  bosom  of 
my  vest,  placed,  by  the  same  movement,  the  glass  to  my 
mouth,  and  returning  it  to  her,  drank  off  the  water.  She 
immediately  retired ;  saying,  with  a  smile,  in  which  there 
was  much  of  good  nature — 

“  I  am  sorry  for  your  poor  accommodation.  Good 
night !” 

I  now  began  to  reflect  upon  my  situation.  Fear  pre¬ 
dominated.  I  had  been  led  into  it  I  scarce  knew  how. 
I  blamed  myself  for  entering;  yet  I  was  not  aware  of 
what  was  to  take  place  in  it.  We  were,  unarmed  and 
fatigued,  on  a  part  of  the  coast  I  knew  not  where.  I 
looked  to  my  watch ;  it  wanted  a  few  minutes  of  twelve  ; 
we  had  not  been  one  quarter  of  an  hour  under  the  roof.  I 
looked  at  Malcolm,  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  lamp,  wonder¬ 
ing  why  he  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  He  was  in  a  dead 
sleep,  leaning  upon  his  high-backed  wooden  chair.  I 
attempted  to  rouse  him,  in  vain,  by  shaking  him.  That 
the  brandy  had  been  drugged,  I  was  now  convinced.  My 
heart  sank  within  me.  I  glanced  round,  for  means  to 
escape,  and  procure  help  to  rescue  my  faithful  servant ; 
but  there  was  neither  Avindow  nor  fireplace  in  the  small 
place  in  which  we  were.  I  placed  my  hand  upon  the 
door,  to  rush  into  the  other  apartment ;  but  the  recollection 
of  the  man  I  had  seen — the  suspicion  that  there  might  be 
more  in  the  house — and  the  girl’s  warning — detained  me. 
As  I  stood,  sweating  Avith  agony,  I  heard  voices  in  con¬ 
versation  in  the  other  apartment. 

“Mary,”  said  the  old  woman,  ye  are  owre  soft-hearted 
for  the  trade  we  are  engaged  in.  Ye  will,  some  time  or 
ither,  rue  yer  failing.” 

“Mither,”  was  the  reply,  “I  may  rue  it,  but  ne’er  re¬ 
pent  it.  I  couldna,  for  the  life  o’  me  keep  tAva  human 
creatures  pleading  for  shelter,  Avlia  kendna  Avhar  to  gang, 
in  a  mirk  nicht  like  this.  Did  I  do  wrang,  Jamie?” 

“I  fear  you  have,  Mary,”  said  the  man.  “If  Captain 
Bately  finds  them  here  when  he  arrives — he  is  such  a 
devil ! — 1  knoAv  not  what  he  may  do  to  them ;  he  is  so 
jealous  and  fearful  of  informers ;  and,  this  trip,  lie  has  a 
rich  cargo  for  the  Glasgow  merchants.” 

“I’m  no  feared,  if  ye  dinna  inform  yersel,”  said  the 


daughter;  “for  I  hae  given  them  baith  a  dram  o’  the 
Dutchman’s  bottle  that  will  keep  them  quiet  aneugli,  or 
I’m  sail’  cheated ;  for  it’s  nae  Aveaker  for  me.” 

At  this  period  of  the  conversation,  I  heard  the  tramp  of 
horses’  feet  and  the  voices  of  several  men  approaching  the 
house.  The  door  Avas  opened  without  knocking,  and  several 
men  entered.  One  of  them  demanded  if  all  was  right. 

“  Sae  far  as  I  hae  heard,  captain,”  said  the  old  woman. 

“  So  far  good,  old  mother,”  replied  he.  “  James,  have 
you  seen  our  agent  from  GlasgOAV  ? — how  goes  it  there  ?” 

“  All  right,  captain,”  said  James. 

“I  will  then  make  a  good  run  of  it,”  rejoined  the  other. 
“  But  I  was  nearly  making  a  bad  one.  Two  of  these 
land-sharks  Avere  Avatching  our  motions  under  the  rocks  ; 
fortunately,  they  were  observed,  and  put  out  of  the  way 
in  time.  All  had  been  up  with  me  this  trip,  had  they  got 
back  to  Largs  before  we  were  cleared,  Come,  lads,  bait 
your  horses  quickly ;  we  have  a  long  way  through  the 
muirs  ere  dawn.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  scraping  and  furious  barking 
of  a  dog  at  the  door  where  I  stood  listening.  My  heart 
leaped  as  if  it  would  burst,  my  temples  throbbed,  and 
my  ears  rung;  yet  my  presenee  of  mind  did  not  forsake 
me.  Imitating  Malcolm,  I  placed  myself  in  my  chair,  and 
feigned  myself  dead  asleep. 

So  many  voices  spoke  at  once  that  I  could  not  make 
out  a  word  that  was  said,  except  imprecations  and  en¬ 
treaties.  The  lamp  still  burned  upon  the  table  before  me. 
The  door  opened,  and  the  captain  entered,  accompanied 
by  several  others. 

“  Dear  captain,”  said  Mary,  “  they  are  not  informers — 
they  are  strangers,  and  fast  asleep.  Harm  them  not,  for 
mercy’s  sake !” 

“Silly  wench!”  replied  the  captain.  “Peace! — I  say, 
peace  !  These  are  the  same  rascals  who  Avere  watching  us 
this  whole  afternoon.  Hoav  the  devil  came  they  here,  if 
they  have  not  some  knowledge  of  our  proceedings?  Look 
to  your  arms,  my  lads!  We  Avill  show  them  they  have 
caught  a  Tartar.”  I  heard  one  pistol  cocked,  then  another. 
How  I  restrained  myself  from  showing  my  agitation  I 
know  not ;  I  was  nearly  fainting. 

“  Captain,”  cried  Mary,  “  you  shall  not  harm  them,  or 
you  must  do  to  me  as  you  do  to  them.  You  are  as  safe  as 
ye  were  before  I  let  them  in.  Do  ye  no  see  they  are  dead 
asleep  ? — try  them,  and  believe  me  for  aince,  like  a  good 
fellow.” 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  do  more  than  is  necessary  for  my  own 
safety,”  said  he ;  “  perhaps  they  are  not  what  I  take  them 
for ;  but  fellows  Avill  talk  of  what  they  see.  Taking  Mal¬ 
colm  by  the  shoulder,  he  gave  him  a  shake,  as  I  saw  through 
between  my  eyelids,  nearly  closed.  “  Fellow,”  he  cried, 
“  Avho  are  you  ?”  Malcolm  neither  heard  nor  felt  him ; 
so  powerful  had  the  opiate  been.  He  passed  the  lamp 
before  his  eyes,  and  made  a  blow  at  his  head  with  the  but- 
end  of  his  pistol.  Malcolm  moved  not  a  muscle  of  his  face. 
He  was  satisfied.  After  passing  the  lamp  so  close  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes  that  one  of  my  eyebrows  was  nearly  singed 
by  the  flame,  he  set  it  slowly  upon  the  table,  and  I  felt 
the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  touch  my  temple.  I  moved  not  a 
muscle  of  my  face.  It  was  withdrawn,  and  I  heard  him 
pace  the  room  for  moment,  muttering  curses  at  the  young 
woman,  Avho  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  rage.  No  other 
person  spoke.  He  paused  at  length,  and,  lifting  the  lamp, 
held  it  again  to  my  face.  . 

“I  am  satisfied — all  is, right,”  said  he,  “but,  if  you  dare 
again,  Mary,  to  do  the  same,  you  and  your  mother  may  go 
hang  for  me — that’s  all.  Come,  boys,  be  moving — Ave  lose 
time.”  In  a  feAv  minutes  afterwards,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
their  horses’  feet  leaving  the  house.  My  lungs  recovered 
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their  elasticity ;  I  breathed  more  freely.  Mary  entered, 
and,  lifting  the  lamp  to  remove  it,  looked  upon  us  in  tears. 
I  would  have  spoken,  but  refrained,  lest  I  had  given  farther 
alarm  and  uneasiness  to  one  so  kind  and  humane.  She 
looked  upon  us,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

“  Poor  men  !”  she  said,  “  yer  hearts  were  at  ease  when 
mine,  for  your  sake  and  my  sin,  was  like  to  break  ;  yet,  I 
dinna  think  he  wad  liae  killed  ye,  devil  as  he  is,  if  ye  didna 
fight  wi’  him ;  but  he  wad  carried  ye  awa  to  Holland,  or 
France ;  and  then  what  wad  yer  puir  wives,  if  ye  hae 
them,  hae  suffered,  no  kenning  what  had  come  owre  ye? 
Oh,  that  I  could  but  get  free  o’  them,  and  Jamie  gie  up  this 
way  o’  life !’  (A  heavy  sigh  followed.)  “  But  ye  are  sleeping 
sound  and  sweet,  when  I  am  sleepless.  0  Jamie,  will  ye 
no  leave  thae  night  adventures,  and  be  content  wi’  what 
ye  can  earn  through  the  day  ?  ”  She  gently  shut  the  door 
as  she  retired,  and  all  became  still  as  death.  With  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  security  I  laid  myself  upon  the  bed,  and  soon  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep.  It  was  late  in  the  morning  ere  I 
awoke.  Malcolm  was  awake  ;  his  movements  had  roused  me. 
He  was  still  confused  from  the  effects  of  the  opiate,  and 
was  gazing  wildly  around  the  apartment.  After  taking  a 
heavy  draught  of  the  water,  he  became  quite  collected.  I 
rose,  and  we  entered  the  larger  part  of  the  cottage,  where 
the  mother  and  daughter  were  busy  preparing  breakfast. 
After  the  usual  salutations,  and  apology  for  the  badness 
of  our  lodging,  I  inquired  how  far  we  were  from  Largs,  and 
was  informed  it  was  about  three  miles  from  where  we  were. 
Feeling  myself  much  indisposed,  and  threatened  with  a 
severe  cold,  I  resolved  to  return  home  as  direct  as  I  could, 
not  choosing  to  run  the  risk  of  any  more  such  adventures. 
I  dispatched  Malcolm  to  the  inn,  to  prevent  the  horses 
being  sent  off  to  Dumbarton,  and  to  bring  them  as  quick  as 
possible  to  where  I  now  was.  During  his  stay,  I  became 
more  and  more  interested  in  the  gentle  Mary.  She  was 
not  in  the  least  embarrassed,  as  she  thought  that  I  was  un¬ 
conscious  of  what  had  passed  through  the  night.  I  felt  it 
would  be  a  cruel  return  for  her  kindness  to  mention  it, 
and  alarm  her  fears  for  her  lover,  for  such  I  supposed  him 
to  be.  I  could  have  gained  no  object  by  doing  so.  I 
already  knew,  from  what  I  had  heard,  that  she  was  con¬ 
nected  with  a  band  of  smugglers,  whose  calling  she  loathed. 

There  was  a  firmness  of  purpose,  mixed  with  her  gentle¬ 
ness,  displayed  during  the  time  the  band  and  their  captain 
were  in  the  house,  which  showed  I  could  gain  no  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  them,  from  her ;  neither  did  I  feel  any  anxiety 
to  know  more  than  I  did,  or  ever  to  be  in  their  company 
again.  Had  I  had  the  wish  to  give  information  of  the  law¬ 
less  band,  I  could  inform  as  to  the  females ;  the  others 
had  managed  so  well  I  could  not  have  identified  one  of  them. 

At  length  my  horses  arrived,  and  I  prepared  to  depart. 
As  I  took  my  leave,  I  put  five  guineas  into  the  hand  of 
Mary.  She  looked  at  the  sum,  then  at  me,  and  refused 
to  except  any  remuneration  for  our  shelter. 

“  Keep  it,”  said  I,  “  to  enable  you  to  induce  James  to 
quit  his  dangerous  trade.”  She  blushed,  trembled,  and 
then  became  pale  as  death.  My  heart  smote  me  for  what 
I  had  said.  She  gave  me  such  an  anxious,  imploring  look, 
as  her  trembling  lips  murmured — 

“  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?” 

“  Fear  nothing,  Mary,  from  me ;  I  owe  you  much  more 
for  your  goodness  of  heart.  If  you  and  James  will  come  to 
reside  near  Allan  Gow,  he  shall  do  all  in  his  power  to 
assist  you.”  Amidst  blessings  from  the  mother,  and  the 
silent  gratitude  of  the  daughter,  I  rode  off,  on  my  way  to 
Glasgow,  and  on  the  following  day  was  under  my  parents’ 
roof. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  then.  James  and  Mary  are 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  prosperous.  Malcolm  is 
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still  with  me ;  but  whether  servant  or  companion,  1  can 
scarce  tell  at  times.  When  my  strange  imaginations  come 
upon  me — for  I  have  never  been,  for  any  length  of  time 
free  from  them — he  is  almost  master  of  my  small  establish¬ 
ment. 


THE  GHOST  OF  HOWDYCRAIGS. 

“  They  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale 

Of  horrid  apparition  tall  and  ghastly.”  Blaib 

After  all  that  has  been  written,  printed,  and  circulated 
in  the  way  of  “Statistical  Accounts,”  “Topographical 
Descriptions,”  “  Guides  to  Picturesque  Scenery,”  &c.  &c., 
there  are  still  large  tracts  of  country  in  Scotland  of  which 
comparatively  little  is  known.  While  certain  districts 
have  risen,  all  at  once,  into  notoriety,  and  occupied  for  a 
time  the  efforts  of  the  press  and  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  there  are  others,  perhaps  little  inferior  to  them  in  point 
of  scenery,  through  which  no  traveller  has  passed,  no 
writer  drawn  his  pen,  and  upon  which  no  printer  has  inked 
his  types.  Among  other  neglected  regions,  the  Ochil 
Hills  may  be  mentioned — at  least  the  eastern  part  of  them. 
These,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  not  been  fruitful  of  battles, 
and,  consequently,  the  historian  ha3  had  nothing  to  say 
concerning  them.  They  are  traversed  by  few  roads — the 
tew  that  do  exist  are  nearly  impassable,  except  to  pedes¬ 
trians  of  a  daring  disposition ;  and  the  movelist,  never 
having  seen  them,  has  not  thought  of  making  them  the 
home  of  his  imaginary  heroes.  They  have  given  birth 
to  no  poet  of  eminence — none  such  has  condescended  to 
celebrate  them  in  his  songs ;  and,  except  to  the  few  scat¬ 
tered  inhabitants  who  nestle  in  their  hollows,  they  are  nearly 
unknown. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hills  themselves, 
but  of  the  circumstances  just  alluded  to  ;  for  here  heroes 
might  have  found  a  field  on  which  to  spill  whole  seas 
of  blood;  novelists  might  have  found  all  the  variations 
of  hill,  valley,  rock,  and  stream,  with  which  they  usu¬ 
ally  ornament  their  pages;  and  Ossian  himself,  had  it 
been  his  fortune  to  travel  in  the  district,  might  have  found 
“grey  mist”  and  “brown  heath”  to  his  heart’s  content; 
and,  in  the  proper  season,  as  much  snow  as  would  have 
served  to  deck  out  at  least  half-a-dozen  “Morvens”  in 
their  winter  coat.  These  hills,  on  the  east  and  south, 
rise  from  the  adjoining  country  by  a  gradual  slope,  sur¬ 
mounted  in  some  instances  by  thriving  plantations,  while, 
in  others,  the  plough  and  harrow  have  reached  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  their  summit.  On  the  north  they  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  rocky  front,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
river  Tay,  and  afterwards  to  the  Earn,  thus  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  Strathearn,  which  is  perhaps  ono 
of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Scotland.  The  elevation, 
on  this  side,  is  partly  composed  of  the  rocky  front 
just  mentioned;  partly  of  a  cultivated  slope  at  its  base; 
and  partly  oi  a  green  acclivity  above;  which,  when 
seen  from  the  plain  below,  seems  to  crown  the  whole, 
while  it  conceals  from  the  eye  those  barren  altitudes  and 
dreary  regions  which  lie  behind.  But,  after  having  sur¬ 
mounted  this  barrier,  the  prospect  which  then  opens  may 
be  regarded  as  a  miniature-picture  of  those  more  lofty 
mountain  ranges  which  are  to  be  found  on  other  parts  of 
the  island.  Here  the  ground  again  declines  a  little,  form. 
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iag  a  sort  of  shoulder  upon  the  ascent,  as  if  the  Great  Archi¬ 
tect  of  nature  had  intended  thereby  to  secure  the  foundation 
of  the  superstructure  which  he  was  about  to  rear  above. 
It  then  rises  into  frowning  eminences,  on  which  nothing 
seems  to  vegetate,  except  coarse  heath ;  a  few  stunted 
whin-bushes ;  and,  here  and  there,  an  astrogalus ;  a  lotus 
camiculatus ;  or  a  white  orchus.  These,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  are  too  scanty  to  produce  any 
effect  upon  the  colouring  of  the  landscape ;  and  the  whole 
looks  withered,  brown,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  black, 
in  the  distance.  But,  on  passing  these  barren  altitudes, 
or  on  penetrating  one  of  the  gorges  by  which  the  central 
district  communicates  with  the  country  around,  and  of 
which  there  are  several,  the  eye  is  saluted  with  extensive 
tracts  of  plantation — some  composed  of  the  light  green 
larch;  others  of  the  sombre-looking  Scottish  pine;  and 
where  the  soil  is  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  corn, 
portions  of  cultivated  land,  interspersed  with  streams, 
giving  a  fresher  green  to  their  banks,  clumps  of  trees 
standing  in  sheltered  positions,  and  the  isolated  habitations 
of  men. 

The  last  of  these  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  sort  of  little 
world,  enclosed  by  a  mountain  rampart  of  its  own — holding 
little  or  no  communication  with  the  great  world  without ; 
and,  consequently,  escaping  all  the  contamination  which 
such  intercourse  is  supposed  to  imply.  But,  if  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  had  escaped  the  contamination,  it  were  reasonable  to 
infer  that  they  had  missed  that  stimulus  which  mind  derives 
from  mind,  when  brought  into  close  contact ;  and  also  many 
of  those  improvements  and  more  correct  modes  of  thinking 
which  almosteverypassingyear brings  forth.  In  such  a  region 
children  must  travel  far  for  education ;  and  men,  not  un- 
frequently,  live  and  die  in  the  prejudices  in  which  they 
were  nursed.  To  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  scenery  of  these  hills  is  black,  rather  than 
bold ;  barren,  rather  than  wild ;  and,  though  some  parts  of 
them  possess  a  sort  of  dreary  interest,  in  general  they  can 
lay  no  claim  to  that  quality  which  has  been  denominated 
the  sullime. 

The  particular  district  of  Fifeshire  in  which  the  following 
incidents  occurred,  lies  between  the  villages  of  Strathmiglo 
and  Auchtermuchty  on  the  south,  and  those  of  Newburgh 
and  Abernethy  on  the  north.  From  the  last  of  these  places, 
which  is  still  known  as .  the  metropolis  of  the  ancient 
Pictish  empire,  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  called  Abernethy 
■  Glen,  stretches  southward  among  the  Ocliils  for  more  than  a 
mile.  On  leaving  the  open  fertile  country  below,  and  get¬ 
ting  into  this  pass,  the  contrast  is  striking.  In  some 
places  the  footpath  winds  along  the  face  of  a  bank  so 
steep  that,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  its  being  composed 
of  earth,  it  might  have  almost  been  termed  a  precipice; 
and  here,  if  the  passenger  should  miss  his  footing,  it  would 
be  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  stop  himself  till  he  reached 
the  bottom,  in  which  a  turbulent  stream  brawls  and  foams 
over  rocks  and  stones,  disturbing  the  silence  and  the  solitude 
of  the  place  with  sounds  which  have  a  tendency  to  inspire 
feelings  of  superstitious  fear.  The  scene,  from  its  nature  and 
situation,  appears  to  be  well  suited  for  those  transactions 
which,  according  to  popular  belief,  “  surpass  Nature’s  law;” 
and  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  favourite  haunt  of  witches, 
fairies,  ghosts,  and  other  mysterious  beings,  from  time 
immemorial.  Numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
below  had  been  scared,  in  their  nocturnal  rambles,  by  the 
orgies  of  these  uncouth  neighbours ;  many  a  belated  travel¬ 
ler  had  seen  strange  sights,  and  heard  stranger  sounds,  in 
this  haunted  dell  ;  many  a  luckless  lad,  in  journeying 
through  it,  to  see  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  had  met  such 
adventures  as  to  drive  love  nearly  out  of  his  head  for 
whole  weeks  to  come ;  and  even  maids,  upon  whom  the 


sun  went  down  in  the  dangerous  pass,  had  seen  things  at 
the  mention  of  which  they  shook  their  heads  and  seemed 
unable  to  speak.  Nor  were  there  awanting  instances  of 
individuals  who,  in  returning,  at  the  “  witching  time  of 
night,”  from  a  delightful  interview,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  marriage  day  was  settled,  had  been  so  terrified  that 
they  forgot  every  word  of  what  had  been  said  ;  and,  when 
the  minister  and  the  marriage  guests  arrived,  behold  they 
were  found  in  the  barn  or  in  the  field,  or,  what  was  worse, 
they  had  gone  upon  a  journey,  and  were  not  to  be  found 
at  all.  Those  of  the  villagers  who  had  not  seen  and  heard 
of  these  unearthly  doings  for  themselves,  had  been  told  of 
them  by  their  mothers  and  grandmothers ;  and  thus  one 
generation  after  another  went  forth  into  the  world  com¬ 
pletely  armed  against  sceptics  and  unbelievers  of  all  sorts. 
If  any  one  ventured  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  these  state¬ 
ments,  or  to  call  in  question  the  cogency  of  the  arguments 
by  which  they  supported  them,  they  had  only  to  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers,  and  the  most  sceptical  were 
convinced  at  once.  No  man  durst  venture  to  cast  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  such  incontrovertible  evidence, 
because  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  implicate 
their  relations  in  the  charge  of  speaking  beside  the  truth  ; 
and  these,  they  said,  “were  decent,  respectable  folk,  and 
never  kenned  for  leers  in  their  lives.” 

In  this  metropolis,  and  near  the  scene  of  these  memor¬ 
able  events,  Nelly  Kilgour  was  born — the  exact  date  of 
her  birth  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  though  it  must 
have  been  some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century — and  had 
lived  running  about,  going  to  school,  and  serving  sundry 
of  the  lieges  who  were  indwellers  thereof,  till  she  had 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion — in  other  words,  till  she  had 
seen  three-and-thirty  “  summers,”  as  a  poet  would  say, 
and  nearly  the  same  number  of  winters,  as  the  reader  may 
guess.  It  has  been  said,  that  there  are  three  distinct 
questions  which  a  woman  naturally  puts  to  herself  at  three 
different  periods  of  her  life.  The  first  is — “  Who  will  I 
take?” — a  most  important  question,  no  doubt;  and  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  that  it  occurs  about  the  time 
when  the  attentions  of  the  other  sex  first  awaken  her  to  a 
sense  of  her  own  charms,  and  she  is  thus  ready  to  look  upon 
every  one  who  smiles  on  her  as  a  lover,  and  every  young 
fellow  who  contemplates  her  face  while  talking  to  her,  as 
anxious  to  become  her  husband.  The  second  question,  which 
is  scarcely  less  important,  is — “Who  will  I  get?”  and  this, 
we  may  again  suppose,  begins  to  be  repeated  seriously,  after 
she  has  seen  the  same  individual  smile  upon  half-a-dozen 
damsels  on  the  same  day,  and  after  she  has  learned  that  it  is 
possible  for  an  unmarried  man  to  contemplate  her  own  fair 
face  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  converse  with  her  on  the 
most  interesting  subjects  on  Monday  morning,  and  then 
go  and  do  the  same  to  another  on  Tuesday  evening.  But 
the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  most  perplexing  of  these  questions,  is — “  Will 
I  get  anybody  ava  ?”  and  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
begins  to  force  itself  upon  her  attention,  after  the  smiles'  of 
her  admirers  have  become  so  faint  that  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  climb  over  the  nose ;  when,  instead  of  talking  of 
love,  they  begin  to  yawn,  and  speak  about  the  weather  ;  in 
short,  after  she  becomes  conscious  that  her  charms  are  at 
a  discount,  and  that  those  who  are  coming  up  behind  her 
are  every  day  stealing  away  her  sweethearts. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  previous  stages  Nelly  Kilgour 
had  passed  ;  and  she  had  now  arrived  at  this  important 
question,  which,  as  has  been  just  said,  is  the  last  a  woman 
can  put  to  herself.  She  had  seen  her  admirers,  one  after 
another,  come  and  look  in  her  face,  and  continue  their 
visits,  their  smiles,  and  their  conversation  for  a  season,  and 
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then  go  away  and  leave  her,  as  If  they  had  got  nothing  else 
to  do.  She  had  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  her  life,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  in  serving  the  lieges  in  and  about 
the  place  of  her  nativity — to  no  purpose,  as  it  appeared, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  the  getting  of  a  husband  was  concerned, 
nothing  had  been  effected.  The  proper  season  for  securiug 
this  desideratum  of  the  female  world  was  fast  wearing 
away;  something,  she  saw,  must  of  necessity  be  done; 
and,  thinking  that  women,  like  some  other  commodities, 
might  sell  better  at  a  distance  than  at  home,  she  engaged  her¬ 
self  as  a  servant  on  a  little  farm  of  Howdycraigs — a  place 
situated  among  that  portion  of  the  Ochils  already  noticed. 

When  she  entered  upon  this  engagement,  which  was  to 
last  for  a  year,  she  was  spoken  of  a3  “  a  Aveel  rei/cit  lass” — - 
the  meaning  of  Avliich  phrase  is,  that  she  had  already  pro¬ 
vided  what  Avas  considered  a  woman’s  part  of  the  furnishing 
of  a  house;  and  some  of  the  sober  matrons  “wondered 
what  had  come  OAvre  a’  the  lads  noo,”  and  said,  “  they  were 
sure  Nelly  Kilgour  Avad  mak  a  better  wife  than  ony  o’  thae 
young  glaikit  hizzies  wha  carried  a’  their  reikin  to  the  kirk 
on  their  back  ilka  Sabbath.”  But,  of  Nelly’s  being  made  a 
wife,  there  was  no  prospect ;  she  was  three- and-thirty ; 
so  far  as  was  known,  no  lover  had  ever  ventured  to  tiiroAV 
himself  upon  his  knees  before  her,  begging  to  be  permitted 
to  kiss  her  foot,  and  threatening,  at  the  same  time,  to  hang 
himself  \  if  she  did  not  consent  to  be  his  better  half ;  still 
there  was  no  appearance  of  any  one  doing  so  ;  and  those 
Avho  delighted  in  tracing  effects  bacx  to  their  proper  causes, 
began  to  recollect  that  her  mother,  “when  she  was  a 
thoughtless  lassie,”  had  once  given  some  offence  to  one  of 
the  Avitches,  Avho  Avere  accused  of  holding  nightly  revels  in 
the  glen  ;  and  the  witch,  by  way  of  retaliation,  had  said, 
that,  “  the  bairn  unborn  would  maybe  hae  cause  to  rue  its 
mother’s  impudence.”  Nelly  had  been  born  after  this 
oracular  saying  Avas  uttered ;  and  the  aged  dames  who  re¬ 
membered  it,  doubted  not  that  this  was  the  true  cause  of 
her  celibacy.  And  when  they  heard  that  she  was  engaged 
to  go  to  Howdycraigs  at  Martinmas,  and  that  Jock  Jervis 
Avas  engaged  to  go  there  also,  they  said  that,  “if  it  hadna 
been  for  the  witch’s  ill  wishes ,  they  were  sure  Nelly  Avould 
mak  baith  a  better  sweetheart  and  a  better  wife  to  Jock, 
than  that  licht-lieaded  limmer,  Lizzy  Gimmerton.” 

From  this  the  reader  will  perceive  that  Jock  and  Nelly 
Avere  to  be  fellow-servants  ;  he  was  the  only  man,  and  she 
Avas  the  only  woman — the  master  and  mistress  excepted — 
about  the  place ;  and  much  ot  their  time  Avas  necessarily 
spent  together.  During  the  stormy  days  of  winter,  when 
he  was  thrashing  in  the  barn,  she  was  employed  m  shalcin 
the  strae  and  riddlin  the  corn,  which  he  had  separated  from 
the  husks ;  and  in  the  long  evenings,  while  she  was  wash¬ 
ing  the  dishes,  or  engaged  in  spinning,  he  sat  by  the  fire, 
telling  stories  about  lads  and  lasses,  markets  and  tent- 
pr<  ichings,  and  sometimes  he  even  sung  a  verse  or  two  of 
a  i  ong,  to  keep  her  from  wearying.  On  these  occasions, 
sh'  :  would  tuck  up  the  sleeves  of  her  short-gOAvn  an  inch 
or  two  beyond  the  ordinary  extent,  or  allow  her  neckerchief 
to  sink  a  little  loAver  than  usual,  for  the  purpose,  as  i3 
supposed,  of  showing  him  that  she  was  not  destitute  of 
charms,  and  that  her  arms  and  neck,  where  not  exposed 
to  the  weather,  were  Avhite  as  those  of  any  lady  in  the 
land.  In  such  circumstances,  Jock,  who  was  really  a  lad 
of  some  spirit,  could  not  refrain  from  tliroAving  his  arms 
about  her  waist,  and  teazing  her  for  a  kiss.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  the  very  reverse  of  Avhat  she  had  anticipated  ;  and  to 
these  unmannerly  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  youth,  she 
never  failed  to  offer  a  becoming  resistance,  by  turning 
aAvay  her  head,  to  have  the  place  threatened  as  far  from 
the  danger  as  possible — raising  her  hand,  and  holding  it 
between  their  faces,  so  as  to  retard  the  progress  of  her 


enemy,  at  least  for  a  time ;  and,  lest  these  defensive  oper¬ 
ations  should  be  misunderstood,  uttering  some  such  depre¬ 
catory  sentence  as  the  following  : — “  Hoot !  haud  awa,  Jock  ! 
If  ye  Avant  a  kiss,  gang  an’  kiss  Lizzy  Gimmerton,  an’  let 
me  mind  my  wark.”  But  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
ablest  engineers,  that  the  most  skilfully  constructed  and 
most  bravely  defended  fortification  must  ultimately  fall  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  a  besieging  army,  if  it  be  only  properly 
provided,  and  persevere  in  the  attack.  This  theory  is  no 
longer  disputed,  and  the  present  case  is  one  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  in  which  its  truth  has  been  experimentally 
proved.  Jock  was  provided  with  a  certain  degree  of 
strength,  and  a  most  laudable  portion  of  perseverance  in 
these  matters,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  resistance  which  Nelly 
could  offer,  he  was  in  general  triumphant ;  after  which  she 
could  only  sigh  and  look  down,  as  she  threatened  him  with 
some  terrible  vengeance,  such,  as — “  making  his  parritch 
without  saut,”  or  “  giving  him  sour  milk  to  his  soAvans  at 
supper-time,”  or  doing  something  else  which  would  seri¬ 
ously  annoy  him.  At  these  threatenings  the  victor  only 
laughed,  and  not  unfrequently,  too,  he  reneAved  the  battle 
and  repeated  the  offence  by  robbing  her  of  another  kiss. 
To  reclaim  him  from  these  wicked  Avays,  she  could  only 
repeat  the  former  threatening — adding  perhaps,  to  their 
number,  anything  new  which  happened  to  come  into  her 
head ;  but  then,  like  those  mothers  who  think  threatening 
is  enough,  and  Avho,  by  sparing  the  rod,  sometimes  spoil 
the  child,  she  always  forgot  to  inflict  the  punishment,  when 
the  opportunity  for  doing  so  occurred;  and  Jock,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  this  remissness  on  the  part  of  the 
executive,  became  hardened  in  his  trangressions. 

But,  Avhen  not  engaged  in  these  battles,  Jock  Avas  rather 
kind  to  Nelly  than  otherwise ;  sometimes  he  assisted  her 
Avith  such  parts  of  her  Avork  as  a  man  could  perform ;  and 
sometimes,  too,  when  the  evening  was  Avet  or  stormy,  to 
save  her  from  going  out,  he  would  take  her  pitchers  of  his 
OAvn  accord,  and  “  bring  in  a  raik  of  water.”  This  kindness 
Nelly  was  careful  to  repay  by  mending  his  coat,  darning 
his  stockings,  and  performing  various  other  little  services 
for  him.  When  the  faculty  of  observation  has  few  objects 
upon  which  to  exercise  itself,  little  things  become  inter¬ 
esting  ;  this  interchange  of  good  offices  was  soon  noticed 
by  the  wise  women  of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  as  they 
kneAV  of  only  one  cause  from  Avliich  such  things  could  pro¬ 
ceed,  to  that  cause  they  attributed  them,  making  certain  in 
their  own  minds  that  the  whole  secret  would,  some  day  or 
other,  be  brought  before  the  parish  by  the  session-clerk. 
Such  was  the  general  belief ;  and  whether  it  were  “  the 
birds  of  the  air,”  as  Solomon  saith,  or  whether  it  were  the 
beggars  and  chapmen  occasionally  quartered  at  Howdy¬ 
craigs,  who  “  carried  the  matter,”  is  of  little  importance; 
but,  in  time,  the  whole  of  the  facts,  Avith  the  inferences 
drawn  therefrom,  reached  Nelly’s  former  acquaintances,  and 
then,  for  some  reason  which  had  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  they  saw  occasion  entirely  to  alter  their 
previous  opinion.  Instead  of  saying,  as  they  had  done 
before,  that  “Nelly  wud  mak  a  guid  wife  to  Jock — it  she 
wud ,”  they  now  said,  that  “  Jock,  wha  Avas  scarcely  outgane 
nineteen,  was  owre  young  ever  to  think  o’  marryin  an  aukl 
hizzie  o’  three-an’-thirty  like  her;”  that  “  the  carryin  o’ 
the  water,  an’  the  darnin  o’  the  stockings,  wud  a’  end  in 
naetliing;”  that  “Jock  wud  be  far  better  Avithoutker  ;”  and 
when  they  recollected  the  implied  malediction  of  the  witch, 
they  considered  that  it  was  as  impossible  for  her  to  be  his 
wife,  as  it  is  for  potatoes  to  grow  above  ground  ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  discussion,  Avith  a  pious  wish,  “  that  she  might 
aye  be  keepit  in  the  right  road.” 

In  the  course  of  the  Avinter,  Jock  had  been  absent  for 
several  nights,  during  which  he  was  understood  to  kava 
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braved  the  terrors  of  witch,  ghost,  and  fairy,  in  going  to  see 
Lizzie  Gimmerton ;  but  Nelly  took  no  farther  notice  of 
the  circumstance,  than  by  asking  “if  he  had  seen  nae- 
thing  about  the  Glen.”  On  these  occasions  lie  promptly 
denied  having  been  “near  the  Glen;”  and  Nelly,  whether 
she  believed  him  or  not,  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied.  But 
this  gave  her  an  opportunity,  of  which  she  never  failed  to 
avail  herself,  to  give  him  a  friendly  caution  to  “  tak  care  o’ 
himsel  when  he  gaed  that  airt  after  it  was  dark ;  nor  did 
she  forget  to  assign  a  proper  reason  for  her  care  over  him, 
by  reminding  him  of  as  many  of  the  supernatural  sights 
which  had  been  seen  in  this  region,  as  she  could  remember. 
These  hints  were  not  without  their  effect ;  for,  as  the  spring, 
which  was  said  to  be  a  ^particularly  dangerous  season,  ad¬ 
vanced,  Jock’s  nocturnal  wanderings  were  nearly  discon¬ 
tinued.  But  Abernethy  market,  which,  time  out  of  mind 
had  been  held  between  the  20th  and  the  30th  of  May, 
was  now  approaching,  and  to  this  important  period 
the  parties  in  question  looked  forward  with  very  different 
feelings.  Markets  have  frequently  changed  the  destinies 
of  lads  and  lasses  in  the  same  manner  as  revolutions  have 
sometimes  changed  the  dynasties  of  kings — the  last  always 
aim  at  subverting  an  established  government,  the  first  is 
often  the  means  of  overthrowing  an  empire  in  the  heart ; 
and,  for  these  reasons,  both  should  be  avoided  by  all  who 
would  wish  to  live  at  peace.  Jock  looked  forward  to  the 
pleasure  which  he  should  have  in  spending  a  whole  day 
with  the  peerless  Lizzie  Gimmerton — stuffing  her  pockets 
with  sweeties  and  gingerbread,  and  paying  innumerable  com¬ 
pliments  to  her  beauty  the  while  ;  and  poor  Nelly  appre¬ 
hended  nothing  les3  than  the  loss  of  every  particle  of  that 
influence  which  she  had  some  reason  for  supposing  she 
now  possessed  over  him.  In  this  dilemma,  she  resolved 
to  accompany  him  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  there  to 
watch  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  if  peradven- 
ture  anything  in  her  favour  might  turn  up. 

“Jock,”  said  she,  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  import¬ 
ant  day,  “  I’m  gaun  wi’  ye  to  the  market,  an’  ye  maun  gie 
me  my  market-fare.” 

At  this  announcement,  Jock  scratched  his  head,  looked 
demure  for  a  little,  and  appeared  as  though  he  would  have 
preferred  solitude  to  society  in  the  proposed  expedition. 
But  be  could  find  no  excuse  for  declining  the  honour  thus 
intended  him.  He  recollected,  moreover,  that,  as  he  had 
been  the  better  for  Nelly’s  care  in  time  past,  so  her  future 
favour  was  essential  to  his  future  comfort,  and  that  it 
would  be  prejudicial  in  the  last  degree  to  his  interest  to 
offend  her.  After  having  thought  of  these  things  in  a 
time  infinitely  shorter  than  that  in  which  they  can  be 
spoken  of,  Jock  sagely  determined  to  yield  to  “necessity,” 
which,  according  to  the  common  proverb,  “  has  no  law.” 
He  also  determined  to  watch  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  in  the  hope  that  his  own  case  might  come  upper¬ 
most.  But  for  the  present,  putting  oil  as  good  a  grace  as 
he  could — “Aweel,  aweel,  Nelly,”  said  he,  “  I’ll  be  unco 
glad  o’  your  company ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  dinna  like 
very  weel  to  gang  through  the  Glen  my  lane.  If  it  hadna 
been  for  you,  the  feint  a  Jit  would  been  at  my  stockings 
lang  syne;  and  as  ye  aye  darned  them,  an  mendit  the 
knees  o’  my  breeks,  an’  the  elbows  o’  my  coat  forbye,  it 
would  be  ill  my  pairt  no  to  gie  you  your  market-fare.  Sae 
we  can  e’en  gang  thegither ;  an  if  we  dinna  loss  ither  i’  the 
thrang,  I’ll  maybe  get  you  to  come  owre  hill  wi’  at  night.” 

“  Mind  noo  ye’ve  promised,”  said  Nelly,  highly  pleased 
with  the  reception  her  proposal  had  met — “mind  ye’ve 
promised  to  come  hame  wi’  me ;  an’  there’s  no  ane  in  a’ 
the  warld  I  would  like  sae  weel  to  come  hame  wi’  as  our 
ain  Jock.” 

“I’ll  mind  that,”  said  Jock.  But,  notwithstanding  what 


he  said,  he  had  no  intention  of  coming  home  with  Nelly  ; 
his  thoughts  ran  in  another  direction ;  he  had  merely 
spoken  of  the  thing,  because  he  fancied  it  would  please ; 
the  idea  of  her  presence,  as  matters  now  stood,  was  anything 
but  agreeable  to  him;  and  he  trusted  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents  for  “  losing  her  i’  the  thrang,”  as  himself  would 
have  said,  and  thus  regaining  his  freedom. 

On  the  following  day,  they  journeyed  together  to  the  scene 
of  popular  confusion — whiling  away  the  time  with  such 
conversation  as  their  knowledge  of  courtships,  marriages, 
births,  baptisms,  and  burials,  could  supply.  Nelly  frequent¬ 
ly  looked  in  Jock’s  face,  to  try  if  she  could  read  his 
thoughts  ;  but  somehow,  in  the  present  instance,  his  eyes 
were  either  turned  upon  the  ground,  or  seized  with  an 
unwonted  wandering ;  at  one  time  he  kept  carefully  exam¬ 
ining  the  road,  as  though  he  had  lost  a  shilling  ;  at  another 
he  surveyed  the  tops  of  the  distant  hills  with  as  much  care 
as  if  he  had  been  speculating  upon  their  heights  and  dis¬ 
tances.  And  while  these  intelligencers  were  thus  employed, 
she  could  read  but  little ;  yet,  nevertheless,  his  manner  was 
courteous ;  and  in  their  conduct  and  conversation  they  ex¬ 
hibited  a  fine  specimen  of  that  harmony  which,  in  most 
instances,  results  from  a  wish  to  please  and  to  be  pleased 
on  the  part  of  the  female. 

On  arriving  at  the  market,  Jock  soon  discovered  the 
mistress  of  his  affections  in  the  person  of  Lizzie  Gimmer¬ 
ton.  But,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power,  and  the  extent  of 
her  dominions,  she  had  become  capricious,  as  despotic 
sovereigns  are  very  apt  to  do ;  and,  nettled,  as  it  appeared,  at 
the  long  intervals  which  had  lately  occurred  between  the 
times  of  his  making  obeisance  at  her  throne,  she  had  chosen 
another  sweetheart,  whom  she  now  dignified  with  the 
honour  of  leading  her  from  place  to  place,  and  showing 
her  off  to  the  admiring  multitude.  Supported  by  this  new 
minister,  she  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  smiles  and 
sly  winks  with  which  Jock  greeted  her;  but  still  he  did 
not  despair  of  being  the  successful  candidate.  If  he  were 
only  left  at  liberty  to  offer  the  full  amount  of  his  devotion ; 
and  to  this  object  he  now  began  to  direct  his  thoughts. 

A  certain  chapman  had  displayed  a  number  of  necklaces, 
and  other  showy  trinkets  of  little  value,  upon  his  stand, 
which  was  thus  the  most  brilliantly  decorated  of  any  in  the 
market.  This  had  drawn  together  a  crowd  of  purchasers, 
and  other  people,  who  were  anxious  to  see  the  sparkling 
wares.  Men  civilly  pushed  aside  men,  and  maidens  pushed 
aside  maidens,  while  each  appeared  eager  to  have  a  peep 
at  some  particular  article,  or  to  learn  the  price  thereof ;  and 
to  this  place  Jock  drew  Nelly,  under  pretence  of  giving  her 
her  market-fare,  from  among  the  gewgaws  which  it  afforded. 
But,  while  she  was  looking  about  for  something  which  “she 
might  wear  for  his  sake,”  as  she  said,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  would  be  an  easy  purchase,  he  contrived  to 
jostle  rather  rudely  the  people  on  both  sides  of  him,  mak¬ 
ing  them  jostle  those  who  stood  next  them,  and  those 
again  perform  the  same  operation  on  others  at  a  greater 
distance.  This,  as  he  had  anticipated,  soon  produced  a  uni¬ 
versal  hubbub ;  every  one,  to  be  avenged  for  the  insult  or 
the  injury  he  had  sustained,  thrust  his  elbows  into  the 
sides  of  such  as  he  supposed  were  the  aggressors.  These 
were  not  slow  to  retaliate.  In  a  short  time,  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty  were  involved  in  the  same  confusion  ;  and 
while  the  precious  wares  of  the  packman,  and  the  persons 
of  his  customers,  were  both  in  imminent  danger,  Jock 
started  off,  leaving  Nelly  to  make  the  best  of  her  way  out 
of  a  bad  bargain.  He  had  now  obtained  his  freedom  ;  and 
in  a  twinkling,  he  was  by  the  side  of  Lizzie  Gimmerton, 
whom  he  found  at  another  stand,  receiving  the  benediction  of 
her  new  joe  in  the  form  of  a  “penny-worth  of pepermint drops.” 

“How  are  ye  the  day,  Lizzie?”  said  he,  in  tones  so  tender 
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that  he  had  supposed  they  would  melt  any  heart  which 
was  less  hard  than  Clatchert  Craig. 

“  No  that  ill,  Jock,"  was  the  reply  ;  “hoo  are  ye  yersel, 
an’  hoo’s  Nelly?”  And  therewith  the  damsel  put  her  arm 
in  that  of  her  companion,  whom  she  now  permitted,  or 
rather  urged,  to  lead  her  away;  and,  as  he  did  so,  she 
turned  on  Jock  a  sidelong  look,  accompanied  by  a  sort  of 
smile,  which  told  him,  in  terms  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  he 
was  not  her  only  sweetheart,  and  that,  at  present,  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  successful  one. 

If  we  could  form  such  a  thing  as  a  proper  conception  of 
one  who,  in  attempting  to  ascend  a  throne,  stumbled,  fell 
below  it,  and,  in  looking  up  from  thence,  saw  another 
seated  in  his  place,  perhaps  we  should  have  some  idea  of 
Jock’s  feelings  on  this  occasion.  Like  a  true  hero,  he,  no 
doubt,  thought  of  thrashing  his  rival’s  skin  for  him;  but 
then  this  was  by  no  means  doing  the  whole  of  the  work, 
for  it  was  Lizzie  Gimmerton  who  had  led  away  the  man, 
and  not  the  man  who  had  led  away  Lizzie  Gimmerton ;  and, 
though  the  man  were  thrashed  into  chaff,  Lizzie  Gimmerton 
might  very  probably  find  as  many  more  as  she  pleased, 
willing  to  be  led  away  in  the  same  manner,  which,  in  the 
end,  might  entail  upon  Jock  the  labour  of  thrashing  half 
the  people  in  the  market,  not  to  mention  the  risk  which  he 
would  run  of  being  thrashed  himself.  Finding  that  this 
plan  would  not  do,  it  were  difficult  to  say  if  he  did  not  en¬ 
tertain  serious  thoughts  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  river 
Earn,  for  the  purpose  of  drowning  himself,  or  of  taking 
signal  vengeance  upon  the  hard-hearted  maiden  in  some 
other  way ;  but,  as  farther  speculations  upon  the  subject, 
in  the  existing  state  of  our  information,  must  be  purely 
conjectural,  it  were  absurd  to  follow  them.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  despair,  he  looked  down,  as  men  very  naturally 
do  ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  it,  he  looked  up  to  see  what  was 
to  be  done,  and  there  he  saw  Nelly,  who  was  not  so  easily 
“  lost  i’  the  thrang  ”  as  he  had  imagined,  standing  close  beside 
him,  and  regarding  him  with  a  look  of  real  compassion, 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  malicious  smile  of  the 
other  damsel. 

“Dinna  vex  yersel  owre  sair,  Jock,”  said  she,  “  though 
Lizzie’s  awa  wi’  anither  lad ;  when  he  leaves  her,  I’ll  war¬ 
rant  she’ll  be  glad  to  see  ye  again.” 

“  The  deil  confound  her  an’  her  lads  baith  !”  said  Jock, 
his  despair  beginning  to  pass  off  in  a  passion.  “  If  ever  I 
gae  near  her  again,  may  I  fa’  an’  break  my  leg  i’  the  first 
burn  I  cross  !  Ye’re  worth  at  least  five  dozen  o’  her  yersel, 
Nelly  ;  an’  if  ye  can  let  byganes  be  byganes,  an’  gang  wi’  me 
through  the  market,  I’ll  let  her  see,  afore  lang,  that  I  can 
get  anither  sweetheart  though  she  should  gang  an’  hang 
hersel !” 

This  sudden  change  in  Jock’s  sentiments  must  have  been 
produced  by  what  is  commonly  called  a  reaction.  But 
Nelly,  who  had  no  inclination  for  being  thus  shown  off 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  desist  from  his  present  purpose. 

“Na,  na,  Jock,”  said  she,  “  we’ll  no  gan  trailin  through 
the  market  like  twa  pointers  tethered  thegither  wi’  a  string, 
for  fear  the  youngest  ane  should  rin  off.  But,  if  ye  like, 
I’se  try  to  keep  sight  o’  ye ;  an,’  if  ye  like  too,  we’ll  gang 
hame  afore  it’s  late,  for  it  would  vex  me  sair  to  see  you 
spendin  your  siller  unworthily,  an’  still  sairer  to  hear  tell 
o’  ye  gettin  ony  fright  about  the  Glen.  Sae  if  ye  think  me 
worth  your  while,  we  can  gang  hame  thegither,  an’  I’ll 
tak  your  arm  after  we’re  on  the  road.  If  a  lad  hae  ony 
wark  wi’  a  lass,  or  a  lass  ony  wark  wi’  a  lad,  it’s  no  the  best 
way  to  be  lettin  a’  the  warld  ken  about  it.” 

With  her  care,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  counsel  upon  this 
occasion,  Jock  felt  sensibly  touched. 

“  Aweel,  Nelly,”  said  he,  “  I’ll  e’en  tak  your  advice ; 
ye  never  conselled  me  to  do  a  wrang  thing  in  your  life, 


an’  I’ll  gang  hame  wi’  ye  ony  time  ye  like.  But  come 
away,”  he  continued,  <£  an’  look  out  some  grand  thing  for 
your  market-fare.  I’ve  ten  shillings  i’  my  pouch — no  ae 
bawbee  o’t  spent  yet ;  an’  be  what  it  like,  if  that’ll  buy’t,  ye’s 
no  want  it.” 

In  compliance  with  his  wishes,  they  began  to  look  about 
for  the  article  in  question ;  but  Nelly,  who  had  lived  long 
enough  to  know  the  value  of  money,  would  suffer  him  to 
purchase  nothing  of  an  expensive  nature ;  and  after  some 
friendly  expostulation,  a  pair  of  scissors  was  agreed  upon 
for  which  he  paid  sixpence,  and  she  put  them  in  her 
pocket,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  “they  would  be 
o’  mair  use  to  her  than  twenty  ells  o’  ribbon,  or  a  hale 
pouchfu’  o’  siveeties.” 

“  I’ve  often  wondered,”  said  she,  “if  a  lass  could  hae  ony 
real  likin  for  a  lad,  when  she  was  temptin  him  to  fling  awa 
his  siller,  buyin  whigmaleeries,  to  gar  her  look  like  an  antic 
amang  ither  folk,  or  how  she  thought  a  lad  wha  would  let 
his  siller  gang  that  gaet,  could  ever  provide  for  the  wants 
o’  a  house,  if  they  should  come  to  hae  ane  o’  their  ain.” 

Jock  readily  acknowledged  the  good  sense’  of  all  this ; 
he  also  acknowledged  to  himself  that  young  women  with 
such  sentiments  were  not  over  and  above  being  rife ; 
and,  though  Nelly  was  not  very  young,  he  thought  her  a 
more  discerning  lass  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  They 
therefore  kept  together  during  what  remained  of  their 
stay;  and,  as  Jock’s  greatest  fault  was  a  propensity  to 
spend  his  money  on  trifles,  Nelly  easily  persuaded  him 
to  accompany  her  home  before  the  afternoon  was  far 
advanced. 

They  accordingly  journeyed  up  the  glen  together;  and, 
without  encountering  either  ghost,  witch,  or  fairy,  they 
had  reached  a  part  of  the  road  from  which  a  house,  a  barn, 
and  a  byre,  were  to  be  seen.  The  husband  and  wife  were 
already  home  from  the  market,  whither  they  had  gone  to 
buy  a  cow,  and  standing  at  the  end  of  the  house  with  their 
three  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  appeared  to  be  a  stout 
girl,  beside  them.  Such  scenes  seem  to  have  a  peculiar 
charm  for  women,  and  Nelly  was  the  first  to  notice  it. 

“Look,  Jock,”  said  she,  “yonder’s  Andrew  Braikens  an’ 
his  wife  hame  frae  the  market  already.  Dinna  ye  see 
them  standing  at  the  end  of  their  house  there,  an’  their 
three  bairns  beside  them,  an’  baith  lookin  as  happy  as 
the  day’s  lang  ?  Noo,  Jock,”  she  continued,  looking  in 
his  face  as  she  spoke,  “  tak  an  example  by  them,  an’  when 
ye  get  a  wife,  if  she’s  a  guid  ane,  aye  tak  her  advice  afore 
ony  ither  body’s,  an’  ye’ll  never  hae  cause  to  rue  it.  Afore 
Andrew  was  married,  he  ran  to  a’  the  markets  i’  the  round ; 
he  could  never  win  hame  that  day  he  gaed  awa’ ;  his 
pouches  were  aye  toom,  an’  his  duds  were  often  like  to 
bid  him  guid  day.  Folk  ca’d  him  a  weirdless  cretur  an  a 
ne’er-do-weel ;  an’  when  he  fell  in  wi’  Tibby  Crawford,  some 
o’  them  said  if  they  were  her,  they  wouldna  tak  him,  an’ 
ithers  leugh  at  him  for  drawin’  up  wi’  an  auld  hizzie  like 
her ;  but  Tibby  took  Andrew,  an’  Andrew  took  Tibby’s 
advice ;  an’  noo  they’ve  a  haudin  o’  their  ain,  wi’  plenty  o’ 
baith  meat  an’  claes,  an’  three  bonny  bairns  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.” 

Jock  seemed  to  listen  more  attentively  to  this  harangue 
then  he  had  ever  done  to  a  sermon  in  his  life.  During 
the  latter  part  of  it  he  appeared  thoughtful;  and  when  it  was 
concluded — “  I’ve  been  thinkin’,”  said  he,  “  that,  as  Andrew 

an’  Tibby  hae  come  sae  weel  on” -  Here  he  seemed 

to  have  forgotten  what  he  was  about  to  say,  and  was 
silent. 

“Weel,  Jock,”  said  the  other,  “as  I  was  gaun  to  say, 
there’s  Betsy  Braikens,  a  stout  lassie  already ;  she’s  Sandy 
Crawford’s  cousin,  as  ye  ken  brawly,  an’  troth  I  wouldna 
wonder  mucklo  at  seein  her” - 
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“  Ou  ay,  Nelly,”  interrupted  Jock  ;  “but,  as  I  was  gaun 

to  tell  ye,  I’ve  been  thinkin” -  Here,  however,  he  again 

halted,  and  seemed  to  have  nothing  farther  to  say. 

“I  dinna  ken  what  ye’ve  been  thinkin,”  said  Nelly, 
after  a  considerable  pause ;  “  but  I  think  they  would  need 
to  hae  a  liantle  patience  that  listen  to  your  thoughts,  for 
ye’re  unco  lang  o’  comin  out  wi’  them.  But,  whatever  they 
are,  ye  needna  hesitate  sae  muckle  in  tellin  them  to  me, 
for  I  never  tell’d  a  tale  o’  yours  owre  again  in  my  life.” 

“It’s  no  for  that  either,”  said  Jock,  laughing;  “but  I 
juist  thought  shume  to  speak  about  it,  an’  yet  there’s  nae 
ill  in’t,  after  a’ — I’ve  been  thinkin,  aye  since  ye  wouldna 
let  me  gie  half-a-crown  for  yon  strowl  o’  lace  i’  the  market, 
that  you  an’  me  micht  do  waur  than  make  a  bargain  oor- 
sels.  I  wad  juist  need  somebody  like  you  to  look  after 
me ;  an’  noo,  Nelly,  if  ye  would  promise  to  be  my  wife,  I 
would  never  seek  anither.” 

Nelly’s  countenance  brightened  up  with  a  glow  of  satis¬ 
faction,  such  as  it  had  not  exhibited  for  years,  at  hearing 
thase  woi’ds.  But,  striving  to  suppress  those  unwonted 
feelings  which  were  rising  in  her  bosom,  and  endeavouring 
to  appear  as  unconcerned  as  before — “  Hoot,  Jock,”  was 
her  reply,  “  what  need  I  promise? — though  I  were  to  mak 
twenty  promises,  ye  ken  brawly  that  ye  would  juist  rin 
awa  an’  leave  me,  to  follow  the  first  bonny  lass  ye  saw,  at 
the  next  market  or  the  next  tent-preachin  ;  an’  then, 
guicl-day  to  ye,  Nelly.” 

These  words,  though  apparently  intended  to  discourage 
Jock  in  his  suit,  were  spoken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  quite  contrary  effect.  We  need  not,  however,  repeat 
his  vows  and  promises,  and  the  solemn  oaths  with  which 
he  confirmed  them :  they  were  such  as  have  been  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  made,  and,  sad  to  say,  nearly  as  often  broken, 
upon  similar  occasions.  But  when  they  were  concluded, 
though  Nelly  did  not  speak,  she  looked  a  promise  which,  to 
Jock,  was  satisfactory  :  she  also  allowed  him  to  have  a  kiss 
without  the  customary  battle,  or,  at  least,  without  a  battle 
of  the  customary  length  ;  and  for  what  remained  of  that 
and  the  two  following  days,  though  she  was  three-and-thirty, 
she  looked  almost  as  young  as  if  she  had  been  only  two- 
and-twenty. 

But  “pleasures,”  which  everybody  now  likens  to  “poppies 
spread,”  are,  in  most  instances,  short-lived.  On  the  third 
day  from  Abernethy  market,  Betsy  Braikens,  in  returning 
from  Auchtermuchty,  whither  she  had  been  on  some  errand, 
called  at  Howdycraigs,  “  to  speer  for  her  cousin,  Sandy 
Crawford,  who  was  the  herd  laddie,  and  to  tell  Nelly 
Kilgour,  of  whom  she  had  also  some  acquaintance,  that 
Grizzy  Glaiket  had  haen  a  bairn  to  Geordy  Gowkshanks.” 
“  No  ane  kenned  a  single  thing  about  it  afore  it  cam  hame,” 
continued  the  girl ;  “  and,  as  he  has  naething  to  enable  him 
to  pay  for  it,  and  her  father  is  determined  no  to  let  him 
gang,  the  folk  say  that  he’ll  juist  hae  to  marry  her.” 

Geordy  Gowkshanks  was  no  other  than  the  beau  who 
had  been  seen  gallanting  Lizzie  Gimmerton  through  the 
market;  and  Nelly  felt  a  strange  misgiving,  when  she 
heard  his  name  mentioned  in  the  present  affair,  for  she 
doubted  not,  when  matters  stood  thus,  that  some  attempt 
would  be  forthwith  made  to  recall  Jock  to  his  former  alle¬ 
giance.  Nor  was  she  long  left  in  suspense  ;  for  Jock  him¬ 
self  soon  came  in  for  his  dinner,  and  the  girl  exclaimed _ 

“Losli,  Jock,  I’m  glad  I’ve  seen  ye,  for,  if  ye  hadna  come 
in,  I  would  hae  forgotten  to  tell  ye  that  I  saw  Lizzie  last 
night,  an’  when  I  tell’d  her  that  I  was  comin  owre  here  on 
the  morn,  an’  that  I  would  maybe  see  you,  she  bade  me 
be  sure  to  speer  if  ye  had  gotten  ony  fright  wi’  the  witches 
about  the  Glen,  or  if  ye  was  feared  for  the  croupie  craws 
fleein  awa  wi’  ye  after  it  was  dark,  that  ye  never  cam  owre 
to  see  your  auld  acquaintances  about  Abernethy  noo  !” 


These  questions,  and  the  new  light  which  they  threw 
upon  an  old  subject,  made  both  Jock  and  Nelly  look 
thoughtful,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  their  thoughts 
ran  in  very  different  channels.  The  effects  of  reaction 
have  been  already  noticed ;  but,  after  reaction  has  acted, 
there  are  such  things  as  the  actions  themselves  beginning 
to  react.  Jock  was  now  under  the  influence  of  the  last- 
mentioned  principle.  Its  exact  operations  need  not  be 
particularized ;  but,  from  that  hour,  his  kindness  to  Nelly 
began  to  abate,  and  she  began  to  feel  less  comfortable 
under  the  change  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
discreet  damsel  of  her  years.  On  the  following  night,  she 
slept  but  little ;  and,  next  morning,  she  rose  earlier  than 
was  her  usual,  and  was  just  beginning  to  kindle  up  the 
fire,  when  she  heard  Jock  engaged  in  a  low  but  earnest 
conversation  with  the  herd  laddie.  She  was  separated  from 
them  only  by  a  thin  partition,  or  clay  hallan,  as  it  was 
called  in  those  days,  so  that  she  could  easily  hear  what 
was  passing ;  and,  reprehensible  as  her  conduct  in  this 
respect  may  seem,  she  could  not  refrain  from  listening. 

“I  need  a  new  bonnet,”  said  Jock  ;  “an’  I’m  gaun  owre 
to  Abernethy  for  ane  the  morn’s  nicht — but  mind,  Sandy, 
ye  mauna  tell  Nell  whar  I  am ;  an’,  if  she  happens  to 
speer,  ye  can  just  say  that  I’m  awa  down  to  Auchter¬ 
muchty  for  a  pickle  snuff.” 

“  Aweel,  aweel,”  said  the  other ;  “  I  can  haud  my  tongue. 
But  what  need  can  there  be  for  makin  lees  aboot  it?  I’ll 
warrant  Nell  winna  care  hoo  aften  ye  gang  to  Abernethy.” 

“  I  hae  nae  time  to  tell  ye  aboot  it  ’enow,”  said  Jock ; 
“but  I’ll  maybe  tell  ye  afterhend — an’  mind,  as  your  name’s 
Sandy  Crawford,  dinna  ye  speak  aboot  it ;  an’  I’ll  gie  ye 
as  muckle  market-fare  as  ye  can  devour,  gin  midsimmer.” 

As  this  conversation  concluded,  Nelly  contrived  to  get 
into  her  bed  again  without  noise ;  and,  covering  herself  up 
with  the  bedclothes,  and  pretending  to  sleep,  Jock  passed 
through  the  kitchen  without  in  the  least  suspecting  that 
she  had  become  a  party  to  his  supposed  secret.  From 
what  she  had  heard,  however,  she  saw  plainly  what  was 
brewing,  and  whither  fate  was  tending.  She  saw  that 
Lizzy  Gimmerton’s  scheme  for  once  more  attaching  Jock 
to  her  interest  had  already  succeeded ,  and  that,  if  he 
should  “  break  both  his  leg  and  his  neck  in  the  first  burn 
he  crossed,”  he  had  determined  to  go  again  and  see  her. 
But  what  could  she  do  to  prevent  things  from  taking  their 
course  ?  Like  other  disconsolate  maidens,  she  might 
lament  in  secret,  and  shed  tears  of  disappointment  and 
sorrow  without  number — but  this  would  by  no  means 
mend  the  matter.  Jock,  she  thought,  would  make  a  good 
husband,  if  he  had  only  a  wife  who  knew  how  to  manage 
him ;  and,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  were  difficult  to  say 
how  far  benevolence,  and  a  wish  to  prevent  him  from 
making  himself  a  mis-sworn  man,  might  have  a  place  in  her 
cogitations.  She  thought,  also,  that  she  would  make  a  good 
wife,  if  it  were  only  her  good  fortune  to  get  a  husband  ; 
but,  then,  something  or  other  had  always  come  to  thwart 
her  wishes  in  this  respect ;  and,  even  now,  when  the  prize 
seemed  almost  won,  without  a  miracle,  or  something,  at 
least,  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  she  stood  a  fair 
chance  for  being  again  left  in  the  lurch.  She  felt  that  it 
was  a  sore  matter  to  have  hope  from  time  to  time  deferred 
in  this  manner ;  but  what  to  do  she  could  not  exactly 
determine.  She,  however,  determined  to  leave  nothing 
undone ;  and,  after  her,  let  none  despair ! 

Whether  upon  that  morning  the  cows  had  given  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  milk,  or  whether  Nelly  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  empty  the  milking-pail  of  water  before  she  began 
to  milk  them,  is  not  known  ;  but,  on  coming  in  from  the 
byre,  she  could  not,  by  any  means,  get  the  cogs  to  hold  the 
milk.  Her  distress  was  called ;  and,  after  son-')  con- 
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sultation,  Nelly  recollected-  that  “Margaret  Crawford” — 
who  was  the  herd  laddie's  mother — “had  plenty  o’  milk- 
dishes  ;  an’  she  would  maybe  lend  them  a  cog  or  twa.” 

“  The  drap  milk  that  the  cogs  winna  haud  may  stand  i’ 
the  water -pitcher  afore  supper-time,”  she  continued;  “an’ 
Sandy  may  rin  owre  to  Gairyburn,  after  he  comes  in,  an’  stay 
a’  nicht  wi’  his  mither,  an’  get  the  cog,  an’  be  back  next 
morning  in  time  to  tak  oot  the  kye.” 

This  plan  seemed,  at  least,  feasible ;  and  the  farther 
prosecution  of  it  was  left  to  Nelly. 

“What’s  the  matter  wi’  the  milk  the  nicht?”  inquired 
Sandy,  as  Nelly  was  hastening  to  him  with  his  supper. 

“  I  ken  o’  naething  that  can  be  the  matter,”  was  her 
reply — “but  what’s  the  matter  wi’t,  say  ye?” 

“I  dinna  ken  either,”  said  the  boy;  “but  it’s  turned 
terrible  blue-like,  isn’t  ?  I  can  compare  it  to  naething 
but  the  syndins  o’  my  mither’s  sye-dish.” 

“Hoot!  never  mind  the  milk,”  rejoined  Nelly;  “but 
sup  ye  up  yer  supper  as  fast  as  ye’re  able,  an’  rin  owre  to 
yer  mither,  an’  tell  her  the  mistress  sent  ye  to  see  if  she 
could  gie  ye  a  len’  o’  ane  o’  her  milk-cogs,  for  a  fortnicht  or 
sae,  till  the  first  flush  gang  aff  Hawky.  Ye  can  stay  a’ 
nicht  at  Gairyburn,”  she  added ;  “  an’  ye’ll  be  back  in  braw 
time  next  morning  to  gang  out.” 

The  boy  seemed  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  night 
in  his  paternal  home.  His  supper  was  soon  dispatched, 
and  away  he  went. 

The  shortsightedness  of  mortals  has  been  a  theme  for 
the  moralists  of  all  ages  to  descant  upon ;  and  Nelly,  had 
her  history  been  sooner  known,  might  have  afforded  them 
as  good  a  subject  as  any  which  they  have  hitherto  discussed. 
Attached  as  she  evidently  was  to  Jock,  had  her  foresight 
extended  so  far  as  to  show  her  what  was  to  follow,  she 
would  have  certainly  strained  every  nerve  to  prevent  him 
from  being  left  alone  on  that  momentous  night.  Alone 
however,  he  was  left;  and — as  he  lay  dreaming  of  Lizzy 
Gimmerton,  and  the  happiness  he  should  experience  from 
finding  himself  again  reinstated  in  her  favour — exactly  at 
the  solitary  hour  of  midnight  a  most  terrible  apparition 
entered  his  apartment.  How  it  entered  was  never  known  ; 
for  the  outer  door  was  securely  locked  ;  and  the  good  people 
of  the  house  being,  one  and  all,  fast  asleep,  saAV  it  not ; 
but,  as  doors,  windows,  walls,  and  roofs,  afford  no  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  an  immaterial  essence,  its  entrance  need  not  be 
matter  of  surprise.  It  was,  in  all  respects  save  one,  a 
most  legitimate  ghost.  A  winding  sheet  was  wrapped 
round  what  appeared  to  be  its  body  ;  its  head  was  tied  up 
in  a  white  handkerchief ;  and  its  face  and  hands,  where 
they  were  visible,  were  as  white  as  the  drapery  in  which  it 
was  attired  ;  but,  then,  in  its  right  hand  it  carried  a  candle 
— a  thing  which  ghosts  are  not  accustomed  to  do.  But,  as 
there  are  exigencies  among  mortals  which  sometimes  oblige 
them  to  deviate  from  the  common  rules  of  conduct,  the 
same  things  may,  perhaps,  occur  among  ghosts.  In  the 
present  instance,  indeed,  something  of  the  kind  seemed  to  be 
indispensable  ;  for,  without  such  aid,  more  than  half  its  ter¬ 
rors  would  have  been  invisible.  The  candle,  moreover,  was 
evidently  the  candle  of  a  ghost ;  for  it  showed  only  a  small 
point  of  white  flame  in  the  middle,  while,  around  the  edges, 
it  burned  as  blue  as  brimstone  itself.  In  short,  the  light 
which  it  gave  must  have  been  a  thousand  times  more 
appalling  than  that  of  those  flames  which  Milton  emphati¬ 
cally  calls  “  darkness  visible.” 

Jock,  however,  still  continued  to  sleep,  till  it  uttered  a 
hollow  groan,  which  awakened  him  ;  and  then,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  to  make  certain  that  he  was  not  still  dreaming,  he 
stared  at  it  in  inexpressible  terror.  It  returned  his  stare 
with  a  steady  look  of  defiance  and  a  horrible  grin,  which 
eeemed  to  make  the  blood  curdle  at  the  remotest  extremity, 


of  his  body.  It,  however,  appeared  willing  to  abide  by 
the  law  of  ghosts,  and  to  wait  in  silence  till  it  should  be 
spoken  to.  But  Jock  had  already  lost  the  power  of  speech. 
His  erected  hair  had  nearly  thrown  off  his  nightcap ;  his 
tongue  seemed  to  have  fallen  back  into  his  throat ;  not 
even  a  scream  of  terror  could  he  utter,  far  less  an  articulate 
sound ;  and  it  might  have  waited  till  morning,  or  till  the 
end  of  time,  before  an  accent  of  his  had  set  it  at  liberty  to 
deliver  its  message.  But  here  it  showed  itself  possessed 
of  something  like  “  business  habits,”  or  at  least,  of  ten 
times  more  sense  than  the  majority  of  those  ghosts  who, 
“  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock,”  have  been  obliged  to  run  off 
without  having  effected  anything  except  perhaps  frighten¬ 
ing  some  rustic  nearly  out  of  his  wits.  When  it  saw  no 
prospect  of  being  spoken  to,  it  spoke  ;  and  in  this  its  ex¬ 
ample  should  be  imitated  by  all  future  ghosts. 

“  Jock  Jervis,”  it  said,  in  tones  so  hollow  and  so 
sepulchral  that  no  farther  doubts  could  be  entertained  of 
its  authority — “Jock  Jervis,  ye  ken  the  promises  an’  the 
solemn  oaths  ye’ve  made  already  to  Nelly  Kilgour  ;  and,  if 
ye  dinna  fulfil  thae  promises,  and  mak  her  your  married  wife 
afore  a  fortnight  is  at  an  end,  ye  maun  gang  to  hell-fire 
to  be  burnt  for  a  mis-sworn  loon.  An’  mair  than  a’  that, 
if  ye  prove  fause-hearted,  I’ll  choke  ye  wi’  this  winding- 
sheet,  an’  fling  ye  owre  my  shouther,  an’  carry  ye  to  Aran- 
gask  kirkyard,  an’  gie  ye  to  the  witches  to  pike  your  banes 
ahint  the  aisle,  afore  ye  get  leave  to  gang  aff  the  earth.” 

Having  uttered  this  terrible  malediction,  it  shook  its 
winding-sheet,  and  then  waved  the  candle  round  its  head. 
The  white  part  of  the  flame  immediately  disappeared ;  the 
blue  parted  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  fled  through  the 
apartment  in  as  many  directions,  like  infernal  meteors. 

While  these  appalling  phenomena  were  passing  before  the 
eyes  of  the  terrified  spectator,  the  ghost  had  disappeared,  he 
could  scarcely  tell  how,  and  in  a  moment  ffidre  all  was  dark — 
awfully  dark.  But  of  those  terrific  sparkles  which  the  candle 
had  emitted  in  going  out,  one  had  fallen  on  J ock’s  hand,  which 
happened  to  be  lying  out  of  the  bedclothes,  and  there  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  sputter  and  to  burn  most  distressingly  blue,  till 
the  pain — which,  in  this  case,  amounted  to  torment — and 
the  absence  of  the  ghost,  restored  his  speech ;  or,  at  least, 
restored  him  the  use  of  his  tongue.  He  roared  out  most 
lustily  for  comfort  in  his  distress,  and  for  assistance  against 
his  spiritual  enemies,  in  case  they  should  reappear ;  and 
the  noise  which  he  thus  made  soon  alarmed  Nelly,  who, 
with  her  under  petticoat  hastily  thrown  on,  and  wanting 
the  whole  of  her  upper  garments,  came  into  the  apartment, 
holding  a  half-trimmed  lamp  in  her  hand,  rubbing  her  eyes, 
and  alternately  speaking  to  herself  and  him. 

“  Sic  a  noise  I  never  heard  i’  my  life  ;  an’  yet,  I  dinna 
like  to  gae  near  him  afore  I  get  my  claes  on  ;  but  that’s 
awful — Jock,  man,  what’s  the  matter  wi’  ye?  Na,  no  ae 
word  will  he  speak,  but  roar  an’  cry  as  if  somebody  were 
stickin  him.  Jock,  man,  it’s  me — its  your  auld  acquaint¬ 
ance,  Nelly ;  but  tell  me,  Jock,  hae  ye  gane  clean  out  o’ 
yer  judgment?” 

“  0  Nelly,  Nelly  !”  said  Jock,  “is’t  you — is’t  you? — gie’s 
a  haud  o’  yer  hand,  woman — oh,  gie’s  a  haud  o’  yer  hand, 
for  I  canna  speak.” 

“Atweelno,”  said  Nelly;  “if  ye  had  on  yer  claes,  an’ 
were  butt  at  the  kitchen  fire,  I  might  maybe  gie  ye  my 
hand  if  it  were  to  do  ye  guid  ;  but  as  lang  as  ye  lie  there,  an’ 
roar  an’  squall  that  gate,  ye  needna  look  for  a  hand  o’ 
mine.” 

“Aweel,  Nelly,  I  canna  help  it,”  said  the  other.  “I’ll 
never  be  at  the  kitchen  fire,  I  fear ;  an’  if  ye  dinna 
gie  me  your  hand,  ye’ll  maybe  repent  it  when  it’s  owre  late ; 
for  I  canna  stand  this  lang,  an’  I’ll  no  be  lang  to  the  fore. 
My  hand’s  burnin  as  if  it  were  in  a  smiddy-fire  ;  but  that’s 
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uaething.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  touch  somebody,  to  let  me 
ken  it’s  flesh  an’  blood  that  I’m  speakin  till.” 

On  hearing  that  lie  wa3  really  in  pain,  Nelly  could  no 
longer  stand  back.  “Dear  me,”  said  she  “what  can  be 
the  matter  wi’ ye?”  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  took  his  hand 
in  hers  to  examine  it  with  the  lamp.  “It’s  burnt,  I  de¬ 
clare!”  she  continued,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy,  which  ap¬ 
peared  somewhat  to  comfort  him  ;  “  how  did  that  happen  ? 
But  I  maun  rin  for  some  sour  ’ ream  to  rub  it  wi’.’ 

“No,  no,  Nelly,”  said  Jock,  grasping  her  hand  firmly  in 
his,  to  detain  her,  and  now  considerably  relieved  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had 
hands  and  arms,  and  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood  like  his 
own;  “ dinna  leave  me,”  he  continued,  “an’  I’ll  tell  ye  a’ 
about  it.  It’s  no  five  minutes  yet  since  I  saw  a  gliaist — 
oh,  dear,  oh,  dear!  it  gars  my  very  blood  rin  cauld  to 
think  on’t.  An’  it  said,  if  I  dinna  marry  you  in  less  than 
a  fortnight,  I  maun  gang  to  hell-fire  to  be  burnt,  for  the 
promises  I  made  i’  the  Glen.  O  Nelly,  Nelly,  tak  pity  on 
me,  an’  let  the  marriage  be  on  Munonday,  or  Tysday  at 
farrest.” 

“You’re  surely  wrang,  Jock,”  was  the  reply;  “if  the 
ghaist  kenned  onytliing  ava,  it  would  ken  brawly  that  ye 
had  nae  wark  wi’  me.  It  had  been  Lizzie  Gimmerton  it 
bade  ye  tak,  an’  ye  had  juist  taen  up  the  tale  wrang.” 

“  No,  no,”  rejoined  the  other ;  “  it  was  you — it  was  Nelly 
Kilgour.  Oh,  I’ll  never  forget  its  words ! — an’  if  ye  winna 
tak  pity  on  me,  what  am  I  to  do  ?” 

“  Ye  needna  speer  what  ye’re  to  do  at  me,”  said  Nelly ; 
“  but  it  seems  the  ghaist  an’  you  maun  think  that  ye  can  get 
me  to  marry  ony  time  ye  like,  juist  as  ye  would  get  a  pickle 
strae  to  gather  up  ahint  your  horse  on  a  mornin.  But  I 
dare  say,  after  a’,  the  ghaist  would  ken  brawly,  that  it  need¬ 
na  sent  you  to  Lizzie  upon  sic  an  errand,  for  the  first  lad 
that  would  gang  awa  wi’  her,  she  would  gang  awa  wi’  him, 
and  leave  you  to  whistle  on  your  thumb  or  your  forefinger, 
if  it  answered  you  better ;  an’  yet  ye  might  gang  owre  the 
morn’s  nicht,  an’  gie  her  a  trial.” 

The  awful  words — “  Hell-fire,”  and  “  pike  your  banes  at 
the  back  o’  the  aisle,”  were  still  ringing  in  Jock’s  ears. 
Nelly’s  observation  seemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  escape 
from  the  terrible  doom  which  they  plainly  denounced, 
and  he  groaned  deeply,  but  did  not  speak :  this  was  what 
the  other  could  not  endure,  and  she  now  tried  to  comfort 
him  in  the  best  manner  she  could. 

“I’m  no  sayin,”  she  resumed,  “but  I  would  tak  ye, 
rather  than  see  ony  ill  come  owre  ye,  if  ye  would  only  pro¬ 
mise  to  gie  up  your  glaikit  gates,  an’  to  do  your  best  to 
keep  yoursel  an’  me  comfortable.”  Here  she  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  guidman,  who,  like  herself,  had  been 
awakened  by  the  first  alarm ;  but,  in  coming  into  the 
kitchen,  and  hearing  only  Jock  and  her  conversing  to¬ 
gether,  he  had  thought  it  best  to  dress  himself  before  he 
entered  upon  an  investigation  of  the  matter.  He  was  now 
at  the  bedside,  however,  and  anxious  to  learn  what  had  oc¬ 
casioned  such  an  uproar.  And  Jock,  who  had  been  partly 
recovered  from  his  terror  by  Nelly’s  presence,  and  partly 
by  her  assurance  that  she  would  become  his  wife  rather 
than  see  him  carried  away  by  his  spiritual  foe,  began  to 
give  them  a  most  sublime  account  of  the  ghost. 

“  I  canna  tell  ye  hoo  it  came  in,”  said  he,  “  for  it  was 
i’  the  middle  o'  the  floor  afore  I  was  waukin.  But  when 
I  first  opened  my  een,  there  it  stood  wi’  three  or  four  wind¬ 
ing  sheets  about  it,  an’  its  head  rowed  up  in  a  white  clout, 
an’  its  face  an’  its  hands  a  hantle  whiter  than  either  the 
winding  sheets  or  the  clout — only  I  thought  I  saw  some 
earth  sticken  on  that  side  o’  its  nose  that  was  farrest  frae 
the  light.  But  what  was  a  thousand  times  waur  than  a’ 
that,  it  had  a  caunel  in  its  hand  that  might  wcel  hac  terrified  a 


hale  army  o’  sodgers  ;  an’  I  aye  think  yet,  it  had  been  the 
deevil  himsel,  an’  nae  ghaist,  for  the  cannel  had  juist  a  wee 
peek  o’  white  low  i’  the  middle,  an’  a’  round  the  edges  it 
burnt  as  blue  as  a  blawort,  an’  bizzed  an’  spitted,  an’  threw 
out  sparks  like  blue  s  tarns.  An’  after  it  had  telled  me 
what  I’ve  telled  you,  it  gae  the  cannel  a  wave  round  its 
head,  an’  then  the  hale  hoose,  wa’s,  roof,  an’  riggin,  gaed 
a’  in  a  blue  low ;  an’  I  saw  the  ghaist  flee  up  through  the 
couple  banks  as  clear  as  ever  I  saw  the  owsen  afore  me 
when  the  sun  was  shinin !  But  I  could  stand  nae  mair,  for  I 
steekit  my  een,  an’  I’m  sure  I  lay  dead  for  near  an  hour. 
But  when  I  came  to  life  again,  the  hale  house  was  filled  wi’ a 
smell  o’  brimstane  that  would  putten  down  a’  the  bees’-skeps 
i’  the  yard ;  an’  my  right  hand  was  burnin  juist  as  if  ye 
had  dippit  it  in  a  tar-kettle,  an’  then  set  a  lunt  till’t ;  but 
it  was  ten  times  waur  than  tar,  for  it  had  the  smell  o’  brim¬ 
stane,  an’  it  would  scarcely  gang  out.  The  pain  garred  me 
roar  as  I  never  roared  in  a’  my  life  afore  ;  an’  I’m  sure  I’ll 
never  forget  the  relief  I  felt  when  Nelly  came  to  see  what 
had  happened.” 

As  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  account,  Jock 
showed  them  his  hand,  upon  which  a  portion  of  the  skin 
was  really  burnt  as  black  as  a  cinder.  The  goodman  and  the 
goodwife,  both  of  whom  were  now  present,  stood  astonished 
at  this  circumstance ;  but  Nelly,  who  had  evinced  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  composure  in  this  trying  scene,  now  ap¬ 
peared  less  dismayed. 

“Hoot,  man!”  said  she,  addressing  Jock,  “dinna  gang 
out  o’  your  wits  though  ye’ve  gotten  a  fear ;  mony  a  ane 
has  seen  a  ghaist,  an’  lived  to  see  their  bairns’  bairns  after 
a’ — sae  may  ye,  if  ye  would  only  tak  heart  again.” 

“  0  Nelly,  Nelly,”  said  Jock,  “  I  might  maybe  tak  heart, 
if  ye  would  only  promise  faithfully,  afore  witnesses,  to  let 
yoursel  be  married  next  week.” 

“What  need  I  promise,”  rejoined  Nelly,  “when,  for 
onything  I  ken,  ye  may  be  gaun  to  see  Lizzie  Gimmerton 
the  morn’s  nicht 

“  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear !”  ejaculated  Jock.  Again  the  terrible 
denunciation  of  the  ghost  rang  in  his  ears,  and  again  he 
groaned  in  an  agony  of  despair.  But  here  the  master  and 
mistress  interposed  in  his  behalf,  and,  by  their  mediation, 
Nelly  was  at  last  brought  to  consent  to  that  important 
change  in  her  condition  which  alone  would  save  him  from 
perdition.  She  still  insisted,  however,  on  making  condi¬ 
tions  ;  and  these  were,  first,  that  he  should  not  go  to  a  market 
except  when  he  had  some  business  to  transact ;  second , 
that  upon  these  occasions,  he  should  always  take  her  along 
with  him,  if  she  was  willing  to  go  ;  third,  that  he  should 
never  enter  upon  any  important  concern  without  first  ap¬ 
prizing  her  of  it ;  and,  fourth,  that  he  should  always  come 
home  to  his  own  fireside  when  his  day’s  work  was  done. 

These  conditions  were  readily  subscribed  by  Jock,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  they  were  agreed  to  before  witnesses, 
after  which  Nelly  frankly  consented  to  be  his  wife.  When 
this  had  been  settled,  she  would  have  made  out  another  set  of 
conditions,  specifying  what  her  own  conduct  was  to  be,  and 
what  he  might  expect  of  her  in  certain  situations ;  but 
Jock  had  determined  on  making  an  unconditional  surrender 
of  himself  and  his  effects  into  her  hands ;  and  all  she  was 
permitted  to  say,  was  that  “  she  would  do  her  best  to  mak 
a  guid  wife  to  him.” 

Matters  were  thus  far  satisfactorily  adjusted;  but  still 
Jock  could  not  rest  till  his  promised  bride  was  contrackct , 
as  he  phrased  it ;  and,  to  free  his  mind  from  those  remains 
of  terror  under  which  he  still  laboured,  the  master  of 
the  house  went  in  quest  of  the  dominie  as  soon  as  daylight 
began  to  appear.  Dominies  are  seldom  slow  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  ;  a  contract  of  marriage  was  forthwith  drawn  up  in 
the  usual  form ;  due  proclamation  of  their  intentions  was 
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made  in  the  church  next  Sabbath  ;  and,  as  the  case  was  an 
urgent  one,  they  were  cried  out  in  the  same  day.  On  Mon¬ 
day  the  marriage  was  solemnized  in  a  becoming  manner ; 
and,  when  the  parties  were  put  to  bed,  Jock,  who  had  up 
to  that  moment  been  rather  feverish  on  the  subject  of  the 
ghost,  declared  that  “  he  wasna  feared  noo.” 

Had  this  marriage  been  brought  about  by  ordinary  means, 
it  might  have  staggered  some  of  the  lieges  in  their  faith — 
at  least  it  must  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  reconcile  the 
event,  happening,  as  it  had  done,  in  the  face  of  a  plain 
prediction,  with  the  unlimited  power  which  the  witches 
certainly  possessed  ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  matter  needed  no 
comment.  The  decision  of  the  witch  had  evidently  been 
reversed  in  the  court  of  the  ghosts,  who,  from  being  a 
superior  order  had  power  to  do  such  things ;  and  thus 
Nelly  Kilgour  had  got  a  husband,  even  after  she  had  been 
predestined,  by  the  former  of  these  authorities,  to  a  life  of 
single  blessedness. 

Jock  had  also  good  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on 
the  intervention  of  his  spiritual  friend — the  ghost  being  no 
longer  regarded  as  an  enemy — for,  in  less  than  six  months 
from  the  date  of  his  marriage,  Lizzie  Gimmerton  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  in  a  condition  which  would  have  been  rather 
derogatory  to  his  fame,  had  she  been  his  yoke-fellow.  It 
was  acknowledged  upon  all  hands,  however,  that  he  had  got 
a  better  bargain.  In  a  few  weeks  after  the  marriage,  his 
appearance  was  so  much  improved,  that  people,  of  their 
own  accord,  began  to  call  him  John ;  and,  in  another  month, 
his  wife  was  the  only  individual  who  still  persisted  in  cal¬ 
ling  him  Jock.  But  this,  in  her  case,  was,  as  it  appeared, 
“habit  and  repute,”  and  could  not  be  easily  altered.  Who¬ 
ever  had  an  empty  snuff-box,  Jock’s  was  always  full  ; 
whoever  might  be  seen  at  church  with  coarse  or  ill-washed 
linen,  Jock  was  not  among  the  number ;  whoever  went  to 
the  public-house,  or  to  the  houses  of  their  neighbours,  for 
amusement,  Jock  came  always  home  “to  his  ain  fireside 
and,  when  others  were  heard  to  complain  of  the 
thriftlessness  of  their  wives,  he  only  said,  that  “  he  had 
aye  been  a  hantle  better  since  he  got  Nelly  than  ever  he 
was  afore.” 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  though  Nelly 
was  evidently  the  managing  partner ,  she  gave  herself  no 
airs  of  superiority.  She  seldom  did  anything  without 
taking  her  husband’s  advice  ;  but,  while  she  sought, 
she  tried  to  direct  his  opinion  into  the  proper  channel,  by 
pointing  out  what  was  likely  to  be  the  results  of  the  affair, 
if  it  were  conducted  in  such  a  manner ;  and  thus  his  advice 
was,  in  general,  only  an  echo  of  her  own  sentiments.  If 
Jock,  in  the  presence  of  others,  directed  her  to  do  anything, 
she  in  general,  did  it,  without  questioning  its  propriety ; 
but,  if  she  thought  it  was  wrong,  she  represented  the  case 
to  him  when  they  were  by  themselves — telling  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  “she  just  did  it  to  please  him,  though  she 
thought  it  was  wrang.”  Upon  these  occasions,  his  common 
reply  was — 

“  Deed  ay,  Nelly,  I  dare  say  ye’re  right.  I  dinna  aye 
see  sae  far  afore  me  as  ye  do  ;  but,  I’m  sure,  wi’  a’  my 
faults,  ye  canna  say  but  I  like  ye  as  weel  yet  as  ever  I  did.” 

“Deed  do  ye,”  was  frequently  Nelly’s  rejoinder;  “an 
proud  am  I  to  think  that  my  ain  Jock  aye  likes  his  ain 
wife  better  than  ither  folk.” 

Within  a  year  after  their  marriage,  Nelly  made  her  hus¬ 
band  the  father  of  a  female  child,  who  was  christened 
Jenny  Jervis.  In  a  few  years,  their  united  industry 
enabled  them  to  stock  the  little  farm  of  Rummeldykes — 
of  which  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  tack.  The 
place  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  pasture  ground ;  but 
Jock  laboured  assiduously  to  improve  and  cultivate  it. 
Nelly,  by  her  management  of  the  dairy,  contributed  ma- 
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terially  to  increase  their  possessions  ;  and  here  we  must 
leave  them,  contented  and  happy,  for  the  present — promis¬ 
ing,  however,  to  give  the  reader  some  glimpses  of  their 
subsequent  history — and  perhaps  some  hints,  too,  which 
may  enable  him  to  form  his  own  conjectures  as  to  those 
supernatural  appearances  which  brought  about  their  union 
— in  a  future  story. 


THE  GHOST  OF  GAIRYBURN; 

BEING  THE  SEQUEL  TO  “THE  GHOST  OP  HOWDYCRAIGS.” 

It  would  be  both  trite  and  bombastic  to  say,  as  some  ora¬ 
tors  have  done,  that  “  time  rolls  on  and  yet  it  is  wholly 
owing  to  their  having  been  so  often  repeated,  that  such 
sayings  excite  no  interest,  and  the  subjects  to  which  they 
refer  pa3S  unnoticed ;  for,  however  we  may  forget  the 
truth,  or  however  the  regular  recurrence  of  evening  and 
morning,  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  may 
make  us  callous  to  the  result  which  these  revolutions  are 
destined  to  produce,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  Time  never  pauses  in  his  career.  His  progress  may 
be  observed,  not  only  in  those  great  events  which  give 
birth  to  new  eras  in  the  history  of  the  world — in  the  over¬ 
throw  of  ancient  empires,  the  extinction  of  ancient  dy¬ 
nasties,  and  the  discovery  of  new  countries :  it  may  be 
traced  in  the  occurrences  of  every  year,  every  month,  and 
almost  every  day.  The  connection  of  'families,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  which  they  are  composed,  their  relative  position  in 
society,  and  their  prospects  in  life,  are  undergoing  perpe¬ 
tual  changes.  Changeable  as  are  the  fortunes,  so  are  the 
minds  and  the  emotions  of  men ;  one  hour  they  laugh, 
another  they  weep ;  and,  perhaps,  the  very  next  houi 
they  laugh  again ;  while  events  the  most  important  and 
the  most  trifling,  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  ludicrous, 
mingle  together,  and  follow  each  other  by  a  law  which  fools 
our  powers  of  investigation,  and  baffles  our  understanding. 

Eighteen  years  had  nearly  elapsed  since  the  period  at 
which  the  former  part  of  this  history  concluded ;  and  the 
Ghost  of  Howdycraigs  was  nearly  forgotten.  Betsy 
Braikens,  who  was  then  only  a  girl,  was  now  a  full  grown 
woman,  who,  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  years,  would  not  have  been  irreconcilably  offended 
with  a  well-looking  sweetheart  for  proposing  to  make  her 
his  wife.  Her  brother  James,  who,  in  the  same  interval 
had  arrived  at  man’s  estate,  had  been  endeavouring  not 
very  successfully,  for  some  time  past,  to  establish  himself 
as  a  merchant  in  Perth  ;  and  his  cousin,  Sandy  Crawford, 
whom  the  reader  will  recollect  as  the  herd  laddie  at  Howdy¬ 
craigs,  had,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  been  promoted  to 
be  tacksman  of  Gairyburn  ;  upon  which  place  he  resided 
with  his  mother.  Jenny  Jervis,  too,  with  whose  birth 
the  preceding  story  concludes,  was,  by  this  time,  a  lass  upon 
whom  those  who  were  neither  too  young  nor  too  old 
might  have  looked  with  as  much  interest  at  least  as  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  bestow  on  a  maiden  in  her  eighteenth  year.  It  is  also 
probable,  that  she  herself  had  begun  to  steal  an  occasional 
glance  at  the  young  men  of  the  district,  as  she  saw  them 
passing  on  the  road,  or  assembled  at  their  rustic  sports;  and 
to  recollect,  when  her  mind  was  otherwise  unoccupied,  that 
one  was  tall,  that  another  had  dark  eyes,  and  a  third  had  a 
smiling  countenance ;  and,  perhaps,  that  a  fourth  united 
all  these  charms  in  his  proper  person. 

It  was  the  middle  of  winter,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
“the  daft  days  ” — which  has  long  been  a  season  of  festivity 
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to  the  rich,  and,  in  so  tar  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to 
the  poor  also.  The  cottagers  were  invited  to  each  other’s 
houses  to  spend  an  evening  in  forgetfulness  of  care.  Cakes, 
cheese,  and  ale,  supplied  them  with  a  cheap,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  cheery  repast.  The  old  people  talked  of  bygone 
times,  and  the  feats  of  dexterity  or  strength  which  they  had 
performed  in  their  youth,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  heroes 
when  “fighting  their  battles  over  again;”  while  the  young 
ones  looked  in  each  other’s  faces,  and  laughed  heartily  at 
little  jests.  Unpremeditated  compliments  were  paid  in  off¬ 
handed  profusion  ;  old  and  incredible  stories  were  revived  ; 
and,  in  the  words  of  Goldsmith,  “  news  much  older  than 
their  ale  went  round but,  whatever  might  be  their  age, 
at  such  seasons  they  were  certain  to  produce  as  much 
merriment  as  upon  the  occasion  when  they  were  first  pro¬ 
duced.  To  conclude  the  picture — 

“  The  nappy  reek’d  wi’  mantling  ’ream, 

An’  shed  a  heart-inspiring  stream  ; 

An’  luntin  pipe  an’  sneeshin  mill 

Were  handed  round  wi’  richt  guid  will.” 

Sandy  Crawford  and  his  mother  had  been  invited  to  “get 
their  cakes,”  and  spend  the  evening  with  John  Jervis  and 
his  wife.  They  came,  according  to  custom  ;  and,  after  the 
cheese,  the  oaten  bread  and  the  ale  had  been  sent  round  in 
the  usual  manner — 

“  Troth,  Nelly,”  said  Margaret  Crawford,  addressing  her 
hostess,  “your  Jenny’s  turned  a  perfect  woman,  I  declare. 
Sic  an  odds  there’s  on  her  within  the  last  twelmonth ! 
Mony  a  time  I  look  at  her  when  she’s  gaun  past ;  an’,  to 
say  the  truth,  ye  may  weel  be  proud  o’  yer  dochter,  for  I 
dinna  see  a  bonnier  lassie  i’  the  hale  countryside,  than  she 
is.” 

“  Beauty  is  skin-deep,”  said  Nelly,  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction,  which  showed  how  highly  she  appreciated  the 
quality  in  her  daughter  which  she  pretended  to  under¬ 
value.  “  But  the  lassie’s  weel  enough,  though  she  were 
nae  friend  o’  mine.  An’  noo,  Sandy,”  she  continued,  in  a 
jesting  tone,  and  turning  from  the  mother  to  the  son  as 
she  spoke,  “what  think  ye  o’  her  for  a  wife?  Yer 
mither  seems  to  be  unco  weel  pleased  wi’  her ;  I’m  sure 
I  would  like  weel  to  see  ye  gang  thegither,  an’  I  dinna 
think  our  Jock  would  say  ony thing  against  sic  a  mar¬ 
riage.” 

“Hoot,  woman,”  interrupted  her  husband,  “were  I  to 
haver  like  you,  I  would  say  that,  if  I  thought  she  would 
only  turn  out  half  as  guid  a  wife  to  him  as  you’ve  dune  to 
me,  I  would  maist  advise  him  to  tak  her;  but  she’s  our 
ain  bairn,  an’  we  should  baud  our  tongues.” 

“  That’s  as  true  as  ye  hae  said  it,”  rejoined  Nelly, 
“faithers  an'  mithers  should  say  little  on  sic  a  subject;  but 
as  this  is  a  nicht  on  which  a’  body  haivers,  ye  maun  juist 
allow  me  to  haiver  too — when  folk  only  haiver  for  diver¬ 
sion  it  can  do  little  ill.  An’  sae,  as  I  was  gaun  to  say,” 
she  continued,  again  addressing  Sandy — “  your  mither 
seems  to  be  pleased ;  I’m  weel  pleased ;  Jock’s  no  that 
sair  set  against  the  match — an’  noo  there’s  naebody’s  con¬ 
sent  awantin  but  your  ain.” 

“  Ay,”  said  Sandy,  “  there’s  anither  yet,  though  you’ve 
forgotten  about  it — ye  maun  get  her  consent  too  afore  it 
can  be  a  bargain.  Jenny  has  a  heart  as  weel  as  her  nee- 
bors,  I’ll  warrant  her,”  he  continued,  stealing  a  look  at  the 
object  of  whom  he  spoke,  “an’  I’m  may  be  no  amang  the 
folk  she  likes  best.” 

“Weel,  Jenny,  it’s  a’  at  your  door  noo,  I  declare,”  said 
her  mother,  laughing  outright.  “  What  say  ye  to  this 
affair?” 

“  Oh,  if  ye  would  only  liaud  your  tongue!”  said  Jenny, 


blushing,  and  still  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  rather 
profitless  occupation  in  which  she  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  past — namely,  that  of  folding  and  unfolding  the 
corners  of  her  apron  with  great  assiduity ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
company,  if  we  except  Sandy  perhaps,  were  so  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  own  nonsensical  conversation  that  they  took 
no  notice  of  this  circumstance. 

“That’s  juist  the  way  wi’  a’  young  folk,”  said  Nelly,  still 
laughing  :  “  the  lad  thinks  the  lass  has  some  itlier  body  that 
she  likes  better  than  him,  an’  the  lass  thinks  the  lad  pays 
mair  attention  to  anither  than  he  does  to  her ;  she  daurna 
say  a  word  unless  she  maybe  tak  the  dorts  an’  misca  him  ; 
he  hesitates  to  speak,  for  fear  he  should  be  refused ;  an’  be¬ 
tween  them  they  often  contrive  to  torment  ane  anither  for 
years,  when  twa  words  might  settle  the  matter  an’  mak 
them  baith  happy.  But  I’m  sure,  Margaret,  if  they  would 
only  leave  the  thing  to  you  an’  me,  we  could  mak  a  bar¬ 
gain  for  them  the  night  yet.” 

“  It’s  likely  at  least  that  we  would  mak  a  bargain  sooner 
than  they  would  do,”  said  the  other.  But  the  sigh  with 
which  she  concluded  bespoke  some  emotion  which  accorded 
ill  with  the  lightness  of  the  previous  conversation.  There 
was  a  something  too  in  her  manner,  which  seemed  to  say  that, 
while  she  was  not  averse  to  the  proposed  match,  she  did 
not  altogether  relish  the  jest  in  which  its  immediate  con¬ 
summation  had  been  spoken  of. 

Mothers  have  frequently  thrown  serious  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  young  people  when  they  supposed  themselves  travel¬ 
ling  on  the  highway  to  happiness  ;  but  sometimes  too  they 
seem  to  incline  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  forming  that 
liking  for  each  other,  without  which  according  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  creed  no  happiness  can  exist.  Nelly  proposed  that, 
while  the  guidman  was  suppering  the  horse,  Margaret  should 
go  with  her  to  the  byre  and  see  the  cow,  the  yearling,  and 
the  calf,  which  she  said  “were  in  wonderfu  guid  order  con- 
siderin  how  little  they  had  to  gie  them.”  Sandy  and  Jenny 
were  thus  left  to  themselves ;  but  upon  this  occasion  they 
seemed  to  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  sort 
of  intermitting  conversation  upon  the  weather,  the  state  of 
the  roads,  and  some  other  subjects  of  the  same  kind.  Each 
wished  to  appear  witty  and  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  other; 
but  somehow  their  wits  seemed  to  have  forsaken  them,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  means  by 
which  their  wishes  could  be  accomplished.  Perhaps  the 
former  conversation  had  awakened  or  rather  called  into  a 
state  of  activity  some  feelings  which  they  knew  not  how 
to  express  ;  and  it  might  be,  that,  while  these  feelings  pre¬ 
dominated,  they  could  not  think  of  anything  else,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  talk  of  it  to  the  purpose ;  or  perhaps  it  was 
only  the  mere  awkwardness  of  finding  themselves,  for  the 
first  time  since  they  were  children,  thus  left  to  each  other, 
which  in  a  great  measure  locked  up  their  conversational 
powers.  Be  the  matter  as  it  may,  with  the  “  eldern  dames” 
it  was  otherwise. 

When  they  got  to  the  byre,  Margaret  appeared  more 
willing  to  resume  the  former  subject  than  to  look  at  her 
neighbour’s  chattels.  “Ye  would  maybe,  think,”  said  she, 

‘  that  I  dinna  seem  sae  frank  as  I  might  hae  done  when  ye 
spoke  about  Jenny  an’  Sandy  ;  but,  for  a’  that,  I’ve  often 
thought,  if  ever  it  were  the  laddy’s  luck  to  get  a  wife,  Jenny 
would  mak  a  better  ane  than  ony  itlier  young  woman  I  ken. 
But  after  him  that’s  now  awa  began  to  tak  death  till  himsel,” 
she  continued,  lowering  her  voice  to  a  confidential  whisper, 
“  when  he  made  owre  the  tack  to  Sandy,  he  left  me  as  a 
burden  upon  Cairyburn.  Noo,  the  place  is  but  sma’,  as  ye  ken, 
an’  there’s  but  ae  house  on’t,  an’,  if  he  were  to  marry,  I  dinna 
ken  how  a’thing  would  answer.” 

“  Hoot,  woman,”  rejoined  the  other,  “  ye’ve  a  butt  an’  a 
ben;  the  house  would  haud  ye  a’  brawly.  And,  though  our 
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lassie’s  owre  young  to  be  a  wife  to  onybody,  an’  I  was  only 
passin  a  joke  about  her  an’  Sandy,  if  she  were  a  year  or  twa 
aulder,  an’  if  a’  tiling  were  agreeable,  I  canna  say  but  I  would 
like  weel  to  see  them  gang  thegitker.  For  it’s  juist  the 
gate  o’  a’  mithers — they  would  aye  like  to  see  their  ain  bairns 
gettin  good  bargains.  No  that  I  would  care  a  snuff  for  the 
lassie  gettin  a  man  wi’  a  hantle  riches ;  but  I  would  like  to 
see  her  get  ane  that  would  ken  how  to  guide  her,  an’  how  to 
guide  the  warld  too.  Noo,  Sandy  is  baith  a  canny  an’  a 
carefu  child ;  an’,  if  they  dinna  thrive,  I’m  sure  it  wouldna 
be  his  faut.” 

“It’s  a’  true  ye  say,”  responded  Margaret,  “an’  weel  it 
pleases  me  to  hear  your  guid  opinion  o’  my  son.  He  has  a 
wark  wi’  the  lassie  already,  if  I’m  no  far  deceived  ;  for  ony 
time  when  she  comes  owre  to  our  house,  I’ve  remarkit  that 
he’s  aye  kinder  to  her  than  to  any  ither  body.  But  there’s 
a  proverb  that  says,  ‘ young  wives  seldom  like  auld  guid- 
mithers’ — an’  that’s  what  troubles  me.” 

“But  that  needna  trouble  ye  owe  muckle  either,”  was 
the  reply;  “for — what’s  this  I  was  gaun  to  say,  again? — 
ou  ay — wi’  respect  to  Jenny,  puir  thing,  if  it  were  her 
guid  fortune  to  draw  his  affection,  I’m  sure  she  would 
strive,  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  to  mak  ye  comfort¬ 
able.” 

“  I  dinna  doubt  a  single  word  o’  what  ye  say,”  rejoined 
the  other.  “Jenny  is  a  dutiful  an’  a  kind-hearted  lassie; 
I  ken  that  weel.  But,  as  the  auld  sayin  is,  ilka  body  kens 
their  ain  sail’  best ;  an’,  though  it’s  nae  doubt  a  weakness, 
I  maun  e’en  tell  ye  a’.  When  I  was  married — I  mind  as 
weel  as  yesterday — baith  David  an’  me  thought  we  could 
live  happy  wi’  his  mither  ;  an’  we  did  live  happy,  for 
aught  days,  or  sae ;  but,  after  that,  I  could  do  naethin  to 
please  her.  If  I  tried  to  ’earn  the  milk,  it  was  either  owre 
het  or  owre  cauld  when  I  pat  in  the  ’earning  ;  if  I  began 
to  wash  the  dishes,  she  aye  milkit  the  kye  first,  an’  then 
she  wondered  how  some  folk  had  sae  little  sense.  I  could 
neither  mak  the  parritch,  nor  wash,  nor  spin,  nor  mak  up 
a  hasp  o’  yarn — no,  nor  soop  in  the  very  house,  to  please 
her  ;  an’,  though  I  tried,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  to  do 
a’  thing  her  way,  it  gae  me  mony  a  sleepless  night,  an’ 
cost  him  that’s  awa  nae  little  vexation.  And  weel  do  I 
mind  mony  a  time  I  wondered  what  pleasure  she  could 
tak  in  distressin  me;  but  I  think  noo  it  was  juist  a  frailty 
o’  our  nature — a  something  that  auld  folk  canna  help.  An’ 
I  think,  too,  I’ve  discovered  the  cause  o’  her  grumlin  since 
I  began  to  see  the  prospect  o’  Sandy  takin  a  wife.  Noo, 
ye’ll  nae  doubt  think  it  strange,”  she  continued,  in  a 
hesitating  tone,  “  ye’ll  nae  doubt  think  it  strange,  Nelly ; 
but,  dearly  as  I  like  my  ain  son — an’  weel  as  I  would  like  to 
see  him  happy  wi’  a  woman  wha  loved  him  better  than  a’ 
the  warld  beside — still  there’s  a  something  in  the  idea  o’ 
anither  comin  to  be  the  mistress  o’  the  hoose  whaur  I’ve 
had  the  management  sae  lang,  that  aye  distresses  me  when 
I  think  on’t.” 

“  I  dinna  wonder  ava  at  what  ye  say,”  responded  Nelly. 
“If  I  "were  in  your  place,  a’  that  troubles  you  would 
trouble  me.  But  there’s  naebody  without  something  to 
distress  them ;  an’  we  maun  juist  look  upon  things  o’  that 
kind  as  a  crook  in  our  lot,  a  something  that  maun  be  borne. 
But,  after  a’,  woman,  if  the  twa  were  to  gang  thegither, 
could  ye  no  come  owre  here  ?  Ye  have  only  him,  an’  we 
have  only  her  ;  the  little  gear  we  hae  maun  a’  gang  to  him 
at  last ;  an’,  if  the  young  folk  could  live  thegither  in  ane  o’ 
the  places,  the  auld  folk  might  surely  do  the  same  in  the 
tither.” 

“  Thank  ye,  Nelly — thank  ye!”  said  Margaret;  “ye’re 
aye  the  same  guid-hearted  creature  yet.  But  a  body’s  ain 
hame’s  aye  kindly.  An'  yet,  if  sic  a  thing  were  to  happen, 
I  would  rather  come  here  than  gang  to  ony  freend  I  hae.” 


As  she  uttered  these  words,  she  made  an  involuntary 
motion  forward,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  she  not  sup¬ 
ported  herself  by  the  wall. 

“  Dear  me,  Margaret,  what’s  the  matter  wi’  ye  ?”  said 
Nelly,  in  a  tone  of  evident  alarm. 

“  It’s  a  dizziness  i’  my  head,  woman,”  was  the  reply. 
“  I’ve  never  been  mysel  since  that  illness  I  had  afore  the 
term.  Thae  curious  turns  come  owre  me  aye,  noo  an’  than,” 
she  continued,  her  voice  sinking  and  saddening  as  she 
spoke  ;  “  and,  for  the  last  six  weeks,  it’s  been  borne  in  upon 
me,  that  I’m  not  to  be  lang  to  the  fore.  Noo,  if  I  was  taen 
awa,  Sandy  would  be  sair  to  mean  wi’  naebody  about  the 
house  but  a  servant ;  an’  that  gars  me  sometimes  think  I 
would  maist  like  to  see  him  married  to  a  carefu  lass  like 
your  Jenny  afore  my  head  be  laid  down.” 

“Wheesht,  Margaret!”  said  the  other;  “never  let  thae 
thoughts  come  owre  ye,  for  there’s  an  auld  proverb  that 
says,  thought  can  kill  an ’  thought  can  cure.  An’  I  doubt 
I’ve  driven  the  joke  owre  far  already.  But,  though  it’s 
natural  enough  for  young  lasses  to  like  to  get  husbands, 
an’  natural  enough,  too,  for  their  mithers  to  see  them  weel 
married,  I  would  ten  times  owre  see  our  Jenny  live  an’  dee 
without  a  man  a’thegither,  rather  than  see  her  married  to 
the  best  man  on  earth,  if  her  marriage  were  to  gie  you  real 
vexation  or  be  the  means  o’  shortenin  your  days.” 

“  It’s  no  that,”  said  Margaret,  in  the  same  low  solemn 
tone  in  which  she  had  before  spoken — “it’s  no  onything 
we  have  said  that  has  hurt  me,  for  I’ve  thought  about  a’ 
thae  things  afore.  When  I  had  that  ill  turn  afore  Martin¬ 
mas,  when  folk  thought  I  was  deein,  I  began  to  consider 
wha  would  be  maist  likely  to  keep  a  comfortable  hame  to 
my  ain  bairn ;  and,  I  confess,  my  thoughts  turned  upon 
your  Jenny.  This  made  me  look  mair  attentively  at  baith 
him  and  her  than  I  had  ever  done  before ;  an’  twa  or  three 
times,  when  she  cam  owre  to  see  how  I  was,  I  thought  I 
saw  something  like  the  first  symptoms  of  affection  in  his 
manner  as  weel  as  hers ;  an’  I  felt  glad  at  the  sight. 
But,  as  I  began  to  get  a  little  better,  an’  to  be  able  to 
gang  about  again,  the  things  that  had  happened  wi’  my 
ain  guidmither  came  fresh  to  my  memory,  an’  I  thought 
I  would  like  to  manage  the  house  myself,  and  do  for  the 
best  as  lang  as  I  was  able.  But  I  fear,”  she  added,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  “  this  complaint,  whatever  it  is,  will  weather 
me  afore  it’s  lang.” 

“  Na,  Margaret ;  I  hope  better  things,”  said  the  other; 
“  an’  ye  maun  strive  to  hope  for  better  things  too.  Though 
ye  mayna  be  sae  stout  through  the  winter,  when  the  warm 
weather  comes  in  ye’ll  gather  strength  again ;  an’,  if 
ance  ye  had  yer  fit  on  a  May-gowan,  ye’ll  be  as  hale  an’ 
hearty  as  the  best  o’  us.” 

“It’s  lang  to  the  month  o’  May,”  said  Margaret,  in  a 
voice  unwontedly  solemn ;  “  an’,  afore  that  time  come 
round,  hundreds  that  are  laughin  an’  makin  muckle  sport 
the  night  may  be  cauld  in  their  graves.  But  promise,  if 
I’m  taen  awa,  that  ye’ll  do  your  best  to  supply  my  place, 
an’  to  bring  the  twa  thegither  if  ye  can.” 

Nelly  was  really  distressed  to  think  that  this  gloomy 
presentiment  had  taken  such  firm  hold  of  her  neigh¬ 
bour’s  mind ;  but,  fancying  that  it  had  been  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  suggested  by  their  former  conversation,  and  hoping 
that  it  would  soon  pass  off,  she  promised  to  comply  with 
her  wishes,  and  then  urged  her  to  rejoin  the  company 
within. 

They  accordingly  went  into  the  house,  where  they  found 
a  little  party — which,  in  their  absence,  consisted  of  only 
three — engaged  in  a  cheerful  conversation.  breed  at 
length  from  that  embarrassment  which  they  had  experi¬ 
enced  while  alone,  the  others  soon  recovered  their  spirits  and 
their  freedom  of  speech.  Margaret,  however,  could  not  s@ 
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easily  recover  her  former  cheerfulness.  She  strove  indeed 
to  appear  as  merry  as  the  rest ;  but  her  late  indisposition, 
though  only  of  a  momentary  nature,  seemed  to  have  left  an 
effect  upon  her  spirits  which  did  not  immediately  pass 
away.  There  was  also  a  something  in  the  fitfulness  of  her 
manner,  and  the  expression  of  deep  solemnity  into  which 
her  countenance  frequently  relapsed  after  a  laugh,  which 
told  too  plainly  that  her  merriment  came  not  from  the 
heart.  These  symptoms  were  soon  observed,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  her  sadness  appeared  to  communicate  itself  to  the  rest 
of  the  company. 

In  this  state  of  things,  they  seemed  to  feel  as  if  an  early 
separation  would  have  been  a  relief,  and  almost  the  only 
relief  of  which  the  case  would  admit.  When  the  propriety 
of  a  measure  is  felt  by  a  whole  company,  some  one  or  other 
of  their  number  in  general  stammers  upon  the  wishes  of 
the  rest;  and  here,  shortly  after  the  above-mentioned 
feeling  had  begun  to  prevail,  Margaret  Crawford  said 
that — “As  the  night  was  dark  and  might  end  in  rain,  she 
thought  it  would  be  best  for  her  an’  Sandy  to  gang  hame 
afore  it  was  late.”  To  this  proposal  Nelly  and  her  husband 
made  a  friendly  show  of  resistance,  such  as  is  common  on 
these  occasions,  and  urged,  as  reasons  for  delaying  their 
guests,  that  “  it  was  not  late  yet,”  and  that  “  they  would 
be  hame  in  braw  time,  though  they  stayed  anither  hour.” 
But  this  resistance,  though  reiterated,  was  so  faint  that  it 
was  at  once  felt  to  be  formal ;  and  Margaret,  who  had  no 
very  great  temptation  to  do  otherwise,  seemed  inclined  to 
adhere  to  her  first  intention.  She  therefore  repeated  her 
reasons  for  going  home ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  a 
hope,  “  if  naething  extraordinar  cam  i’  the  way,  that  she 
would  see  John  an’  Nelly,  and  Jenny  too,  at  Gairyburn, 
some  night  neist  week,  to  spend  the  e’enin  wi’  her” — after 
which,  the  little  company  broke  up. 

The  night  was  far  advanced  before  Jenny  could  close 
her  eyes  ;  and  when  at  last  she  did  sink  into  the  arms  of 
the  “leaden  god,”  it  was  only  to  dream  of  having  lost 
her  way,  along  with  Sandy  Crawford,  in  some  wide  and 
wildering  desert  which  she  had  never  seen  before.  At 
first,  the  scene  seemed  solitary,  shaded  with  lofty  yews,  and 
tangled  with  trailing  shrubs ;  dark  clouds  spread  a  gloom 
over  it ;  mists  rested  on  the  top  of  every  rock ;  and  the 
night-dews  hung  heavily  from  every  branch  and  every  blade 
of  grass.  Then  the  prospect  appeared  to  brighten  ;  the  land¬ 
scape  assumed  a  variety  of  charms ;  every  hour  disclosed 
some  new  beauty,  or  opened  up  some  glowing  vista  which 
she  had  not  before  seen.  The  sun  gradually  dissipated  the 
clouds  which  hitherto  had  concealed  him,  and,  bursting 
through,  dried  up  the  superfluous  moisture  from  the  earth  ; 
the  air  became  pure,  and  the  day  delightfully  warm ;  and, 
though  as  yet  she  had  discovered  no  road  by  which  she 
could  return,  she  did  not  feel  greatly  perplexed.  But  the 
pleasing  prospect  was  soon  overcast:  clouds  appeared  to 
gather  round  them ;  anon  she  was  separated  from  her  com¬ 
panion  by  rocks  and  unfathomable  gulfs,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  which  she  could  not  distinctly  see.  At  times  she 
fancied  he  was  lost,  felt  inclined  to  weep  at  the  thought 
that  she  should  never  see  him  more ;  then  she  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  him,  as  if  he  still  waited  for  her,  and  then  her 
heart  panted  to  come  up  with  him  ;  then  he  disappeared, 
and  she  knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  At  last  she  thought 
Betsy  Braikens  came  up  to  her,  and  offered  to  conduct  her 
to  where  he  was  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  sky  grew  dark, 
and  the  storm  raged  so  terribly  that  she  could  not  stir  a 
step  to  follow  her.  It  soon  ceased,  however  ;  the  day  again 
cleared  ;  she  seemed  to  see  him  advancing  to  meet  her,  with 
a  smile  of  welcome  upon  his  countenance ;  and,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  throw  his  arms  around  her  waist,  she  started 
aside  to  avoid  his  embrace,  struck  her  arm  upon  the  post  of 


the  bed,  and  the  pain  which  the  circumstance  occasioned, 
aided  by  an  importunate  knocking  at  the  door,  awakened, 
her.  On  being  thus  made  aware  that  some  one  wanted  ad¬ 
mittance,  she  started  up,  threw  on  a  part  of  her  clothes, 
snatched  up  the  poker,  broke  the  gathering-coal,  and  stirred 
the  fire,  which  instantly  burst  forth  in  a  blaze ;  and  then 
she  hastened  to  open  the  door. 

The  present  visiter  was  Sandy  Crawford,  in  most  respects 
the  very  same  as  she  had  seen  him  in  her  dream  ;  but  the 
smile  with  which  that  illusion  had  presented  her,  was  want¬ 
ing,  and  in  its  stead  she  thought  she  could  discover,  by  the 
light  of  the  fire,  marks  of  anxiety,  perturbation,  and  fear, 
upon  his  countenance.  The  contrast  was  so  striking,  that 
she  almost  forgot  one  part  of  it  was  only  a  dream.  At  the 
very  first  glance,  she  felt  certain  that  something  was  wrong ; 
and  she  would  have  inquired  what  it  was,  but  before  she 
could  speak,  he  told  her,  in  terms  which  betrayed  his  own 
agitation,  that  his  mother,  without  having  previously  com¬ 
plained  of  being  worse  than  her  ordinary,  had  been  struck 
with  what  appeared  to  be  palsy,  in  the  course  of  the  night ; 
that  she  was  now  wholly  deprived  of  speech,  and  nearly 
deprived  of  motion  in  one  side,  and  that  lie  had  hastened 
thither  as  soon  as  she  could  be  left,  to  beg  either  her  or  her 
mother  to  come  over  and  watch  her  till  he  could  procure 
further  assistance.  He  would  have  said  something  more — 
he  would  have  hinted  the  probability  of  the  fatal  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  mother’s  disease,  and  the  further  probability 
that  this  termination  might  occur  in  a  few  hours,  both  of 
which  were  painfully  impressed  upon  his  heart ;  but  he 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  speaking  on  such  a  subject,  as  though 
he  apprehended  some  mysterious  connection  between  his 
own  words  and  the  fate  of  his  mother,  and  that  what  he 
was  about  to  say  might  hurry  on  the  crisis  which  he  wished 
to  avert.  He  was  therefore  silent ;  while  J enny,  between 
the  effects  of  her  dream,  and  the  alarming  intelligence 
which  she  had  just  heard,  knew  not  what  to  answer,  or  what 
she  should  do.  In  general,  she  possessed  activity,  and  all 
that  was  necessary  to  enable  her  to  render  assistance  in  any 
case  with  which  she  was  acquainted ;  but  she  was  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  strong  impressions — those  who  are  so  seldom 
act  with  ease  in  an  untried  situation — and  she  was  now 
placed  in  one  which  was  perfectly  new  to  her.  In  her 
agitation,  she  would  have  stood  where  she  was,  like  a  statue, 
or  she  would  have  accompanied  him  without  taking  time  to 
put  on  what  remained  of  her  clothes,  had  he  repeated  his 
request ;  but  her  mother,  who  had  been  awakened  by  the 
opening  of  the  door,  on  overhearing  the  conversation  which 
followed,  had  dressed  herself  with  characteristic  despatch, 
and  now  came  to  her  daughter’s  relief. 

“  Dinna  forget  to  milk  the  cow,  lassie  ?”  said  she,  “  nor 
to  mak  yer  father’s  parritch  about  eight  o’clbck,  an’  I’ll  rin 
owre  mysel,  an’  see  what’s  the  matter  wi’  puir  Margaret 
Crawford.  But  if  I’m  no  back  afore  dinner-time,  mind  ye 
to  come  an’  see  how  she  is.”  With  these  brief  orders, 
Nelly  wrapped  herself  up  in  her  cloak,  and  hastened  to 
carry  her  services  where  they  were  most  wanted. 

On  reaching  Gairyburn,  they  found  Margaret,  as  she 
had  been  represented,  very  ill.  The  shock,  however,  did 
not,  as  there  was  at  first  some  reason  to  fear,  prove  im¬ 
mediately  mortal ;  and,  about  noon,  when  Jenny  arrived, 
her  mother  proposed  that  she  herself  should  go  home, 
leaving  her  in  constant  attendance,  and  promising,  at  the 
same  time,  to  return  as  often  as  possible,  and  give  them  all 
the  assistance  in  her  power.  This  arrangement  appeared 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
a  second  shock  brought  rest  to  the  sufferer,  and  mourning 
to  the  house  of  Gairyburn. 

This  mournful  event,  as  is  common  in  such  cases,  brought 
together  the  whole  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
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deceased ;  and  among  the  rest  came  Betsy  Braikens  and  her 
brother.  Betsy  had  been  for  some  time  past  residing  with 
that  brother  in  Perth  ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
she  had  arrived,  those  who  pretended  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  her  cousin  hastened  to  represent  to  her  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  necessity  of  her  coming  “  to  keep  his 
house ;  ’  and,  yielding  to  their  representations,  she  did  offer 
her  services.  These  were  declined,  however,  from  the 
consideration  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  her  brother 
to  want  her  assistance.  But,  as  soon  as  it  was  understood 
that  she  had  made  such  an  offer,  the  very  individuals  who 
had  advised  her  to  make  it  began  to  search  for  other 
motives  than  their  own  advice,  and  they  soon  discovered 
what  they  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  her  doing  so,  in 
the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  her  brother.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  his  trade  had  never  been  very 
flourishing,  and  some  surmises  had  lately  reached  them 
of  the  failure  of  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  with  whom  he 
was  understood  to  be  connected,  which  would  involve '  him 
in  very  considerable  pecuniary  difficulties.  Putting  these 
things  together,  they  deemed  them  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  supposing  that  Betsy  had  her  cousin’s  hand  as  weel  as 
bis  house  in  view,  and,  that,  if  she  did  not  succeed  in  securing 
one  of  them  at  least,  she  might  soon  have  no  house  to  keep. 

This  supposition  was  not  altogether  without  a  foundation  ; 
for  all  his  endeavours  had  been  so  unsuccessful  of  late,  that 
her  brother  had  now  come  to  the  determination  of  dropping 
business,  as  he  soon  could  sell  off  his  stock,  and  wind  up 
his  affairs ;  but,  as  it  would  be  several  months  before  this 
could  be  done  with  any  prospect  of  advantage,  he  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  keep  his  intentions  a  perfect  secret.  And  this  being 
the  case,  it  was  agreed,  on  the  evening  of  the  funeral,  that  he 
and  his  sister  should  set  off,  early  next  morning,  for  Perth. 

The  weather,  however,  did  not  appear  to  favour  their  in¬ 
dentions.  For  the  last  eight  days,  it  had  been  fair,  and 
.incommonly  mild,  with  slight  frosts  during  the  night,  so 
that  in  the  estimation  of  the  country  people,  “  the  earth 
was  prepared  for  a  storm.”  But,  on  the  day  alluded  to, 
the  atmosphere  had  become  loaded  with  stagnant  vapours  ; 
a  continuous  mass  of  dark,  leaden-coloured  clouds,  which 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  nearest  hills,  arched  the  concave ; 
not  a  single  speck  of  blue  sky  had  been  visible  since 
morning ;  and  in  the  evening,  one  of  those  dense  and 
wildering  falls  of  snow,  which  have  frequently  misled  the 
traveller,  came  on. 

The  night  was  one  which,  in  most  respects,  seemed  to 
accord  with  the  sorrowful  feeling  of  the  little  party  at 
Gairyburn.  It  was  gloomy  and  silent;  while  the  snow 
continued  to  accumulate  around  the  house,  as  if  to  exclude 
everything  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  their 
recollections  of  the  solemn  scene  in  which  they  had  been 
so  lately  engaged.  At  times,  a  sort  of  conversation,  carried 
on  in  subdued  tones,  prevailed  for  a  season ;  and  then  it 
was  followed  by  considerable  intervals  of  silence,  broken 
only  by  an  occasional  sigh,  a  casual  observation  on  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  or  an  injunction  to  stir  the  fire.  Anon, 
the  colloquial  powers,  of  the  party  seemed  to  gather  strength 
from  the  repose  which  they  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy; 
and  the  discourse  was  again  renewed,  to  continue  for  a 
season,  and  then  to  flag,  as  it  had  done  before.  In  most 
respects,  this  conversation  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  evening  fire  of  the  poor  widow,  which  is  only  kept 
alive  by  an  occasional  handful  of  brushwood  thrown 
upon  the  expiring  embers;  after  which,  it  emits  a  flicker¬ 
ing  flame,  for  a  short  while,  and  then  gradually  decays,  till 
the  last  spark  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  it  is  only  prevented 
from  utter  extinction  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process. 

In  one  of  these  intervals  of  silence,  Betsy  Braikens  had 
gone  to  the  door — partly  to  pass  the  time  which  hung  so 


heavily,  and  partly  to  see  if  there  was  any  prospect  of 
being  able  to  travel  in  the  morning.  While  thus  recon¬ 
noitring,  her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  whistle,  followed 
by  a  faint  cry  for  assistance,  which,  though  evidently  at  a 
distance,  was,  owing  to  the  stillness  of  the  night,  distinctly 
heard.  This  made  her  listen  more  attentively.  The 
whistle  and  the  cry  were  repeated,  which  satisfied  her  that 
they  proceeded  from  some  one  in  distress ;  and  she  now 
thought  it  time  to  give  notice  of  what  she  had  heard  to 
those  within.  On  hearing  the  circumstance,  her  brother 
and  cousin  immediately  set  off  in  the  direction  which  she 
had  pointed  out  ;  and,  in  a  short  time  they  returned, 
bringing  with  them  a  stranger,  who  had  lost  his  way 
when  it  grew  dark  ;  and,  after  having  wandered  for  several 
hours  among  the  hills,  without  knowing  where  he  was 
going,  had,  at  last,  stumbled  over  a  bank  into  a  miry  slough, 
where,  as  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  mud, 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  perished,  but  for  the 
assistance  which  he  had  received. 

The  care  of  ministering  to  the  new  guest  devolved 
principally  upon  Betsy  Braikens,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
give  notice  of  his  previous  distress ;  and  for  such  an  office 
she  was  better  qualified  than  any  other  female  who,  at  the 
time,  could  have  been  found  for  several  miles — both 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  conventionalities  of  society 
which  she  had  acquired  during  her  residence  in  Perth,  and 
from  a  disposition  which  was  naturally  kind.  With  that 
alacrity  which  is  common  to  her  sex,  she  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  for  enabling  him  to  shift  such  parts  of  his 
clothes  as  were  wet.  A  repast,  calculated  to  refresh  him 
after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  was  next  provided ;  and, 
as  there  was  no  inn  or  other  place  of  accommodation  within 
reach,  and  the  night  was  one  in  which  no  stranger  could 
find  his  way,  she  represented  the  necessity  of  his  remaining 
where  he  was  till  morning ;  and  then  he  might  travel  witli 
her  and  her  brother,  if  he  chanced  to  be  journeying  in  that 
direction ;  and,  if  his  road  was  different,  he  would,  at  least, 
have  the  advantage  of  daylight  to  direct  his  steps. 

To  this  proposal  the  stranger  did  not  seem  to  be  averse. 
In  such  circumstances,  men  are  often  more  grateful  for  a 
mere  trifle  than,  in  others,  they  would  be  for  the  greatest 
favours.  He  seemed  highly  sensible  of  the  kindness  with 
which  he  was  treated,  and  soon  begun  to  regard  his  enter¬ 
tainers  with  a  feeling  of  respect.  Upon  farther  conversa¬ 
tion,  it  was  discovered  that  his  name  was  Robert  Walker — • 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Glasgow  merchant  whose  failure 
has  been  already  noticed  as  having  been  prejudical  to  the 
interests  of  James  Braikens  ;  and,  on  learning  that  he  was 
in  the  society  of  one  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing 
with  his  father,  he  proceeded  to  give  them  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  story. 

After  his  prospects  had  been  obscured  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  his  father,  he  had  succeeded  in  procuring  for  himself  a 
situation  in  Aberdeen  ;  and,  as  he  was  a  good  pedestrian 
— and  had,  moreover,  a  liking  for  rural  scenery,  rural  man¬ 
ners,  and  unfrequented  roads — these  considerations,  backed 
by  motives  of  economy,  had  induced  him  to  undertake  the 
journey  on  foot.  He  had,  accordingly,  proceeded  by  Kin¬ 
ross,  intending  to  make  his  line  as  straight  as  possible, 
without  paying  much  attention  to  the  highways  ;  and,  on 
reaching  the  village  of  Strathmiglo,  he  had  been  directed 
across  a  part  of  the  Ochils,  as  the  nearest  road  to  Newburgh 
— at  which  part  he  intended  to  cross  the  Tay.  He  had 
taken  these  directions  and  pushed  forward,  in  the  expect¬ 
ation  that  he  would  reach  the  last-mentioned  place  before 
it  was  late ;  but — the  snow  coming  on — he  soon  lost  all 
traces  of  the  road ;  and,  what  was  worse,  he  soon  after  lost 
everything  like  an  idea  of  what  direction  he  was  travelling 
in.  He  had.  however,  no  alternative  but  to  proceed. 
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Exertion  was  indispensible  to  prevent  his  limbs  from  being 
benumbed  with  cold  ;  but  the  dense  fall  of  snow  prevented 
him  from  seeing  any  distant  object  upon  which  he  might 
direct  his  course,  and  thu3  arrive  at  some  place  of  shelter. 
In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  he  had  wandered  he  neither 
knew  where  nor  how  long,  when — stumbling  over  the  bank, 
as  already  noticed,  and  being  unable  to  extricate  bimself 
— he  was  beginning  to  fear  that  he  had  reached  the  end  of 
his  journey  before  his  deliverers  reached  him. 

On  the  following  morning,  which  was  fair,  though  the  clouds 
still  appeared  to  be  far  from  having  discharged  the  whole 
of  their  contents,  the  stranger  was  easily  induced  to  accom¬ 
pany  Betsy  Braikens  and  her  brother  to  Perth — alleging, 
as  his  reason  for  doing  so,  a  wish  to  see  the  town,  and  the 
possibility  of  his  being  able  to  procure  some  mode  of 
conveying  himself  to  Aberdeen,  less  laborious  than  travel¬ 
ling  had  now  become.  They  accordingly  set  forward  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  before  they  had  reached  the  head  of  Aber- 
nethy  Glen,  the  snow  again  began  to  fall,  accompanied  by 
gusts  of  wind  which  whirled  whole  wreaths  into  the  air  at 
once,  and  drove  the  dazzling  particles  before  them  with 
such  violence  that  suffocation  seemed  to  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  being  long  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
In  a  short  time  the  snow  had  accumulated  to  such  a  depth 
in  the  hollows  as  to  render  travelling  a  most  laborious 
operation ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  party 
reached  the  domicile  of  Andrew  Braikens,  where  they 
thought  it  best  to  take  shelter  for  the  present,  and  postpone 
their  farther  journey  till  the  weather  should  be  more  favour¬ 
able.  The  storm  continued  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours 
without  intermission,  so  that,  dating  from  the  time  at  which 
they  set  out,  it  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
that  they  reached  Perth. 

Whatever  loss,  in  the  way  of  business,  this  delay  might 
have  occasioned,  the  merchant  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  it 
was  only  his  absence  which  had  saved  him  from  being 
declared  bankrupt,  and,  in  all  probability,  imprisoned  for 
debt,  at  the  same  time.  But,  on  the  previous  day,  one 
of  his  most  clamorous  creditors  had  been  suddenly  taken 
ill.  A  temporary  respite  was  thus  obtained;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Robert  Walker,  who  exerted  all  his  ora¬ 
torical  powers  in  his  behalf,  matters  were  again  patched  up, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  concerns  of  his  shop, 
as  before.  These  things  being  settled,  this  new  friend 
strenuously  advised  him  to  retain  his  business  if  possible, 
assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  nothing  like 
perseverance,  and  then  went  on  his  way,  whither  we  fol¬ 
low  him  not. 

At  Gairyburn,  things  went  on  much  in  the  same  way 
as  they  had  done  before,  except  that  the  management  of 
the  house  was  now  committed  to  the  care  of  a  servant 
girl.  But  some  circumstances  soon  transpired  which  led 
the  people  around  to  suppose  that  the  girl  might,  in  due 
time,  be  promoted  to  be  mistress  of  what  at  present  she 
only  managed  for  another.  Sandy  Crawford  had  brought 
rather  a  better  suit  of  mournings  for  Jenny  Jervis  than  it 
was  common  to  give  to  a  servant ;  and  this,  along  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  incidents  and  occurrences,  too  minute  to  be 
enumerated  here,  but  not  so  minute  as  to  escape  the  notice 
of  a  country  population,  was  made  the  subject  of  difference 
of  opinion,  and  many  were  the  conferences  and  disputes  which 
ensued.  With  one  party,  the  buying  of  the  gown,  and 
the  other  corroborating  circumstances,  were  deemed  incon¬ 
testable  evidence;  and  they  affirmed,  that  Sandy  and 
Jenny  only  waited  till  the  proper  season  for  laying  aside 
their  mourning  to  be  married.  In  this  marriage  they  saw, 
or,  at  least,  fancied  they  could  see,  such  a  number  of  advan¬ 
tages  as  would  render  it  most  desirable.  “  Jenny,”  they 
said  “  was  a  thrifty  lassie,  an’  wad  mak  a  guid  wife.  She 


kenned  a’  about  the  management  o’  the  kye,  an’  she  wad 
aye  hae  her  mither  at  hand  to  apply  to  in  ony  strait.” 
Another  party  differed  from  them  entirely,  both  as  to  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  evidence,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  marriage.  “  The  buying  of  the  gown,” 
they  maintained,  “  was  nothing :  Jenny  Jervis  was  a 
young,  thoughtless  lassie,  wha  wad  be  soon  enough  mar¬ 
ried  four  or  five  years  hence ;  and  they  were  sure  Sandy 
wad  be  far  better  with  his  cousin  Betsy,  wha  was  baith  a 
weel-faured  and  a  weel-conditioned  cummer,  an’  had  some 
experience  in  the  management  o’  a  house.”  They  said, 
farther,  that  “  Betsy,  they  were  sure,  wad  be  the  woman  ; 
for  Sandy  was  a  thoughtfu’  callant ;  an’,  though  he  might 
be  led  awa,  for  a  time,  wi’  twa  blue  een,  a  slender  waist, 
an’  the  red  an’  white  on  a  lassie’s  face,  he  wad  soon  come 
to  see  that  ither  things  were  needfu  to  a  man  fechtin  for 
his  bread,  an’  strugglin  for  the  rent  o’  a  farm.”  A  third 
party  presumed  to  differ  from  both  of  these  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  save  one.  They  admitted,  indeed,  that  Sandy  “  was 
a  thoughtfu  callant;”  but,  from  that  very  admission,  they 
drew  a  quite  contrary  conclusion.  “  Baith  Betsy  an’ 
Jenny,”  they  averred,  “  might  remain  single  lang  enough 
for  him  ;  an’,  if  ever  he  took  a  wife  ava,  they  were  sure  it 
wadna  be  in  ony  hurry.”  They  also  pointed  out  several 
advantages  which  were  likely  to  accrue  to  him  from  adopt¬ 
ing  this  theory,  and  several  disadvantages  which  would 
infallibly  result  from  the  adoption  of  any  other.  “The 
place,”  they  said,  “  was  but  sma’,  an’  the  rent  high ;  an’,  a? 
lang  as  he  had  only  a  servant,  he  had  naething  but  her  bit 
year’s  wage  to  pay  at  the  term.  But,  were  he  to  tak  a  wife, 
he  wad  hae  to  get  new  beds,  an’  new  chairs,  an’  a  liantle 
whigmaleeries  forby,  that  wad  cost  him  nae  little  siller — 
he  wad  hae  to  buy  fykes  to  her  in  ilka  market,  an’  in  ilka 
shop  he  came  past — not  to  mention  bairns’  meat  an’  bairns’ 
claes — mair  o’  baith,  maybe,  than  the  place  wad  afford.” 
Thus,  as  the'  great  political  world  is  at  present  divided  into 
Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals,  this  little  sequestered  district 
was  divided  into  parties,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
we  shall  denominate  Jervisines,  BraiJcenites,  and  Malthu- 
sians. 

Though  Betsy  Braikens  had  not  been  at  Gairyburn  for 
several  years  before  the  death  of  her  aunt,  after  that  occur¬ 
rence  she  continued  to  pay  occasional  visits  there  ;  and  it 
was  observed,  by  those  who  knew  and  could  interpret  the 
signs  of  the  times,  that  her  cousin  always  looked  more 
thoughtful  for  a  day  or  two  after  she  went  away,  than  was 
his  usual.  This  seemed  to  favour  the  theory  of  the  Jervis¬ 
ines,  who'  said  that  he  was  pestered  with  her  visits,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  get  quit  of  her.  The  Braikenites , 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that,  if  he  did  not  give 
her  some  encouragement,  she  would  not  return  so  often, 
and  that  his  thoughtful  looks  were  occasioned  by  regret  at 
her  absence. 

Several  months  after  the  death  of  Margaret  Crawford, 
and  just  as  the  first  party  were  beginning  to  be  certain 
that  their  theory  was  the  correct  one,  and  that  they  would, 
ere  long,  obtain  a  notable  victory  over  their  opponents, 
both  Betsy  and  her  brother  paid  a  visit  to  Gairyburn. 
They  stayed  a  night  and  a  day  with  their  cousin ;  and, 
after  they  had  taken  their  departure,  it  was  observed  that 
he  looked  more  thoughtful  than  he  had  done  on  any  for¬ 
mer  occasion,  with  the  additional  aggravation  of  his  thought¬ 
fulness  not  passing  away  in  a  day  or  two,  as  it  had  done 
before.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  neighbours  said  to 
each  other — “Preserve  us  a’ !  saw  ye  ever  sic  an  alteration 
as  has  come  owre  Sandy  Crawford  1  He’s  surely  seen  some¬ 
thing  that’s  no  canny,  an’  daurna  speak  about  it.”  At  the 
end  of  a  month,'  they  might  have  made  the  same  observa¬ 
tion  ;  but,  by  that  time,  they  had  become  accustomed  to 
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the  change,  and  they  only  said — “Puir  fellow! — he’s  as 
sair  altered  as  though  that  cummer  frae  Perth  had  ta’en 
awa  his  last  penny.” 

He  was  indeed  changed,  though  not  to  the  extent  which 
they  seemed  to  suppose.  He  managed  the  whole  of  his  con¬ 
cerns  as  he  had  done  before ;  in  company  or  conversation 
there  was  little  perceptible  difference ;  but,  when  silent  or 
alone,  there  was  frequently  an  expression  of  resignation  on 
his  countenance,  as  if  some  misfortune  were  impending 
which  he  could  not  avert,  and  which,  if  it  should  fall,  he 
had  determined  to  endure  with  patience.  Strict  observa¬ 
tions  were  now  made  on  his  conduct  towards  Jenny;  and 
here  too  an  alteration  was  discovered,  though  that  altera¬ 
tion  did  not  seem  to  admit  of  being  explicitly  expressed  in 
words.  It  was  agreed,  however,  by  the  wise  women  who 
had  determined  never  again  to  urge  his  suit,  that  he 
had  certainly  made  up  his  mind  to  see  her  give  her  hand  to 
another.  This  conclusion  was  favourable  to  the  Malthu- 
sians :  they  repeated  their  assertion,  that  “  he  was  a 
thoughtfu’  callant.  and  that  he  had  determined  not  to  marry 
at  all;”  while  the  others,  if  they  did  not  not  “hide their  dimin¬ 
ished  heads,”  were  at  least  compelled  to  hold  their  peace. 

But  of  all  who  were  puzzled  by  the  mysterious  change  in 
the  manner  of  the  should-be-bridegroom,  none  were  more  so 
than  poor  Jenny  herself,  who  really  loved  him,  and  who  had 
been  led  to  suppose  that  he  loved  her  in  return,  though 
hitherto  he  had  never  directly  declared  his  intention  of  marry¬ 
ing  her.  Her  mother  was  equally  puzzled  to  assign  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  reason  for  the  change;  but  she  was  not  equally  affected  by 
it.  In  her  younger  years,  she  had  learned,  from  experience, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  mutable  than  the  heart  of  a  lover ; 
and  she  fancied,  even  in  ordinary  cases,  that  it  was  only  by 
practising  a  great  deal  of  art  and  finesse  that  a  husband 
could  be  secured.  This,  in  her  estimation,  being  the  case, 
she  determined  that — if  the  experience  which  she  had  ac¬ 
quired  in  these  matters  could  be  rendered  available — her 
daughter  should  not  remain  so  long  unmarried  as  she  had 
done  herself  ;  and  she  immediately  set  her  head  to  work  to 
contrive  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  marriage  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Nelly  recollected  some  years  ago  having  had  a 
young  pig,  which  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  its 
victuals.  She  had  tried  to  feed  it,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
thrust  meat  into  its  mouth,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  then 
swallow  it ;  but  this  only  seiwed  to  make  it  more  obdurate  in 
its  resistance.  It  seemed  determined  to  starve  itself  to  death 
and  she  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  Her  husband,  how¬ 
ever,  bethought  him  of  a  scheme  which  proved  successful ; 
on  the  following  day,  he  brought  home  another,  which  was 
put  in  beside  its  refractory  kinsman,  and  afterwards,  when 
she  came  with  the  victuals,  they  immediately  commenced 
fighting  about  their  respective  shares.  It  was  then  who 
should  get  most ;  and  each  would  have  eaten  up  the  whole, 
if  its  skin  would  have  contained  as  much.  The  bee  is  said 
to  gather  honey  from  every  flower,  and  there  are  some 
people  who  will  learn  something  from  every  incident. 
Nelly  instantly  discovered  a  strong  analogy  between  the 
case  of  the  single  pig  and  its  victuals,  and  the  case  of  a 
young  woman  with  a  single  sweetheart ;  and  having  dis¬ 
covered  an  analogy  in  the  cases,  she  felt  certain  that  there 
must  also  be  an  analogy  in  the  cures.  The  present  emer¬ 
gency  seemed  to  be  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
trying  the  correctness  of  this  theory  by  that  best  of  all 
possible  tests — an  experiment ;  and  she  forthwith  resolved, 
were  the  thing  practicable,  that  Jenny  should  have  a  new 
sweetheart,  if  peradventure  his  presence  would  produce  a 
favourable  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  old  one. 

Measures  were  accordingly  adopted,  and  the  most  feasible 
schemes  were  laid — schemes  which,  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  could  hardly  have  failed  of  success.  Jenny  also 


received  such  hints  and  instructions  as  were  deemed 
necessary  to  enable  h^r  to  act  her  part.  But  Jenny  was, 
as  her  mother  phrased  it,  “an  even-forrit,  silly,  simple 
lassie;”  and  in  her  hands  nothing  succeeded.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  could  be  brought  to  give  the 
slightest  encouragement  to  a  new  lover,  and  if  at  any  time 
she  did  muster  sufficient  resolution  to  smile  upon  a  rival 
in  the  presence  of  Sandy  Crawford,  her  eye  immediately 
turned  upon  the  latter,  to  see  if  he  approved  of  what  she 
had  done ;  and  when,  in  his  guarded  look,  she  could  read 
neither  approbation  nor  disapprobation,  a  deep  sigh  com¬ 
monly  revealed  her  apprehensions  for  having  done  wrong. 
The  preposterousness  of  such  conduct  needs  no  remark  ;  its 
evident  tendency  was,  to  keep  him  free  from  the  slightest 
suspicions  of  having  a  competitor  for  her  hand,  and  the 
most  distant  idea  that  he  was  in  any  danger  of  losing  her 
— and  all  this  in  the  midst  of  schemes  intended  to  produce  a 
contrary  effect ! 

It  is  probable  that  other  schemes  might  have  been  de¬ 
vised,  or  the  same  ones  might  have  been  prosecuted  to  a 
still  greater  extent ;  but  what  had  been  already  done,  aided 
by  his  own  observation,  had  opened  his  eyes  to  some  things 
of  which  he  was  not  before  fully  aware.  Hitherto,  he 
seemed  to  have  supposed  that  he  was  himself  the  only  suf¬ 
ferer  ;  but  lie  now  discovered  that  there  was  another  whom 
he  was  making  unhappy,  and  her  unhappiness  evidently 
pained  him,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  other  causes  of 
anxiety,  whatever  they  were,  and  consequently  to  the 
thoughtfulness  of  his  looks.  But,  still  he  seemed  to  fear 
coming  to  an  explanation,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  cer¬ 
tain  that  such  a  step  would  destroy  his  last  remains  of 
hope.  He  could  not,  however,  long  endure  such  an  idea ; 
and  adopting  what  had  become  the  least  painful  alternative, 
he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  the  unfolding  of 
that  secret  which,  hitherto,  he  had  kept  to  himself. 

“Jenny,”  said  he,  one  day,  after  a  long  and  thoughtful 
silence,  “  for  some  months  I  have  scarcely  known  what  it 
was  to  be  happy  for  a  single  hour  ;  and,  strange  as  ye  may 
think  it,  love  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  my 
misery.  Had  it  not  been  for  that ,  I  could  have  thought 
lightly  of  poverty  and  everything  else.  I  have  acted 
foolishly  perhaps,  and  made  myself  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  woman  whom  I  love ;  but,  yet,  I  would  fain  hope  that 
she  will  not  despise  me,  and  I  am  now  resolved” - 

At  hearing  these  words,  Jenny’s  heart  had  begun  to  palpi¬ 
tate  violently.  But,  just  as  he  uttered  the  word  “  re¬ 
solved ,”  a  rap  was  heard  at  the  door ;  and,  on  its  being 
opened,  Betsy  Braikens  came  in,  and  saluted  her  cousin 
with  a  profusion  of  smiles  ;  while  poor  Jenny,  to  conceal  her 
own  agitation,  was  glad  to  make  an  excuse  for  leaving 
the  house. 

As  soon  as  Betsy’s  coming  was  known,  people  were  on 
the  alert.  On  Sabbath  she  accompanied  her  cousin  to 
the  church,  and,  on  the  road  thither,  it  was  observed 
that  the  thoughtful  expression  of  his  countenance  had 
passed  away — that,  after  making  the  proper  allowance 
for  the  solemnity  of  the  day,  he  was  to  all  appearance 
as  cheerful  as  ever  he  had  been  in  his  life ;  and  that 
he  behaved  to  his  relation  with  the  greatest  kind¬ 
ness,  accompanied  by  an  easiness  of  manner  for  which  the 
wise  women  could  only  account  by  supposing  that  a  still 
nearer  relationship  was  in  contemplation,  or,  in.  other 
words,  that  the  marriage  day  was  already  set.  The  star 
of  the  Braikenites  was  now  in  the  ascendant ;  they  began 
to  feel  certain  that  their  opinions  had  all  along  been  cor¬ 
rect  ;  and  they  upbraided  their  opponents  for  their  slowness 
of  belief,  and  their  backwardness  to  place  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  understanding  of  those  who  were  evidently 
wiser  than  themselves. 
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The  Tuesday  following  was  that  on  which  Auchtermuchty 
Market  occurred.  Betsy  remained  till  that  important  day ; 
went  to  the  market  with  her  cousin  like  a  betrothed  dam¬ 
sel  ;  while  Jenny,  who  had  also  been  invited  to  accompany 
him,  preferred  staying  at  home ;  and,  to  place  the  matter 
beyond  further  dispute,  he  bought  and  presented  the  for¬ 
mer  with  a  gown,  so  fine  and  so  costly  that  those  who 
had  seen  it  declared  “there  wasna  anither  like  it  selled 
that  day  i’  the  town.”  No  man,  it  was  affirmed,  would 
thus  throw  away  money  in  buying  gowns,  unless  he 
expected  to  be  benefited  by  the  wearer — and  the  triumph 
of  the  Braikenites  was  now  almost  complete. 

While  these  important  events  were  passing,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  Jenny  should  remain  an  unconcerned 
spectator.  She  had  been  the  first  to  notice  that  remark¬ 
able  change  for  the  better  which  his  cousin’s  presence  had 
produced  in  the  looks  and  manners  of  Sandy  Crawford. 
She  saw  his  cheerfulness  restored — she  saw  his  kindness 
to  Betsy ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  believed 
that  he  really  loved  her. 

On  the  day  after  the  market,  Betsy  Braikens  was  to  go 
home,  and  her  cousin  gallantly  offered  to  accompany  her 
as  far  as  her  father’s.  Shortly  after  they  were  gone,  Jenny 
hastened  to  tell  her  mother  what  she  had  seen  and  heard. 
Nelly  now  considered  that  her  character  for  prudence 
and  management  was  at  stake  ;  and  Jenny  was  prevailed 
upon  to  adopt  her  views,  and  to  promise  to  be  directed 
by  her  advice. 

In  the  evening,  when  Sandy  Crawford  returned  from 
escorting  his  cousin,  he  was  in  high  spirits,  it  was  also  evi¬ 
dent.  that  he  had  drunk  a  glass  or  two  more  than  was  hi3 
usual,  though  not  so  much  as  to  injure  his  understanding; 
and  he  now  appeared  most  anxious  to  obtain  a  private  con¬ 
ference  with  Jenny.  Between  her  and  the  herd  laddie  a 
sort  of  tacit  understanding  appeared  now  to  exist,  for  he 
did  not  leave  the  house  to  follow  his  pastime,  as  was  his 
wont;  and,  when  his  master  bade  him  “gang  an’  clean 
out  his  byre,”  the  boy  told  him  that  he  had  done  so 
already.  He  next  desired  him  to  “  bring  some  water 
from  the  well  for  a  drink,  as  he  was  thirsty.”  But 
Jenny,  who  answered  for  him,  said  that,  “as  the  cow 
had  been  tigging  in  the  afternoon,  he  would  be  tired  with 
chasing  her;”  and  she  took  the  pitcher  and  went  to 
obey  the  order  herself.  The  individual  who  had  given  it 
followed  her  out ;  but  she  was  at  the  well,  and  had  filled 
her  pitcher,  before  he  could  come  near  enough  to  speak. 
When  he  had  almost  come  up  with  her,  he  repeated  her 
name,  in  that  low,  earnest  tone,  which  people  sometimes 
use  when  they  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  a  listener ; 
but  she  either  did  not  hear,  or  did  not  wish  to  hear  him. 
He  made  certain  of  meeting  her,  however,  as  she  returned  ; 
but  here  also  he  was  deceived,  for  she  went  round  by  the 
other  side  of  the  kailyard,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  appeared, 
of  taking  with  her  a  handful  of  sticks,  with  which  to  kindle 
up  the  fire  next  morning.  On  seeing  this  manoeuvre  he 
jumped  over  the  dike,  repeating  her  name  as  he  had  done 
before ;  but,  on  the  present,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  she 
eitner  heard  him  not,  or  pretended  not  to  hear  him; 
and,  by  hastening  her  pace,  she  had  reached  the  house  door 
before  he  could  intercept  her.  As  a  dernier  resource,  the 
last  mentioned  personage  was  now  ordered  to  “  gang  and 
water  the  horse.”  And  he  rose  to  obey  ;  but,  here  again, 
Jenny  seemed  to  sympathise  with  him  in  his  labours. 
“As  the  cow  had  tiggit  i’  the  afternoon,”  she  said,  “it 
was  like  enough  the  horse  might  rin  awa  i’  the  e’enin  ;  and, 
as  the  laddie,  puir  thing,  had  chased  the  cow  till  he  was 
ready  to  fa’  down,  it  couldna  be  expeckit  that  he  would  be 
able  to  chase  the  horse,  an’  sae  she  would  gang  an’  help 
him.” 


If  ever  Jenny  Jervis  had  been  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  conduct  of  Sandy  Crawford,  he  was  now  as  much  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  change  which  had  come  over  her.  He 
thought  of  the  subject  without  being  able  to  come  to  any 
conclusion,  and  then  thought  of  it  again  to  as  little  purpose 
as  he  had  done  before,  till  at  last,  wearied  out  with  vain  con¬ 
jectures,  he  flung  himself  upon  his  bed,  in  a  state  of  mind 
not  easy  to  be  described  ;  and  when  Jenny,  who  was  in 
no  great  haste  to  return,  came  in,  his  heavy  breathing  told 
that  he  was  already  asleep.  On  stealing  a  glance  into  the 
apartment  where  he  was,  she  saw  that  he  was  still  lying 
with  his  clothes  on,  and  that  his  sleep  was  of  that  pro¬ 
found  sort  which  commonly  lasts  for  the  night, 

Sandy  Crawford  had  fallen  asleep,  little  dreaming  of  either 
alarm  or  danger ;  but,  about  midnight,  he  was  disturbed  by  an 
indistinct  and  inarticulate  sound,  which,  though  it  conveyed 
no  meaning  to  his  ear,  was  loud  enough  to  awake  him. 
Slowly  and  heavily  he  opened  his  eyes ;  but  it  was  not 
dark,  as  he  expected  it  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  a  strange 
light  glimmered  around  him,  and,  on  turning  his  head  to 
see  whence  it  proceeded,  he  saw,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
a  spectre,  which  might  have  well  appalled  the  heart  of  a 
hero.  The  Ghost  of  Howdycraigs,  to  which  his  present  visi¬ 
ter  bore  a  striking  resemblance,  rushed  back  upon  his  me¬ 
mory,  and  he  would  have  trembled,  but  that  he  did  not  recol¬ 
lect  any  bad  consequences  which  followed  that  memorable 
event.  Thus,  in  time,  even  ghosts  might  fail  to  terrify, 
were  they  to  repeat  their  visits  too  often.  In  the  present 
instance  it  were  difficult  to  say  if  Sandy  was  not  strengthened 
for  the  sight  by  some  faint  hope  that  thi3  might  be  a  second 
marriage-making  expedition  of  the  same  benevolent  spirit, 
and,  that  it  might  eventually  help  him  to  a  wife,  the 
getting  of  which  thing  he  had  begun  to  regard  as  no 
easy  matter. 

The  ghost  of  Gairyburn,  however,  at  first  bade  fair  for 
being  as  famous  in  its  day  and  generation,  as  the  ghost  of 
Howdycraigs  had  been  ;  and  doubtless  it  had  succeeded 
in  a  less  hazardous  enterprise.  Like  the  other,  its  head 
was  tied  up  in  a  white  handkerchief,  its  body  was  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  an  ample  winding-sheet.  On 
its  feet  it  wore  white  stockings,  but  no  shoes — the  ab¬ 
sence  of  which  exhibited  a  finely  turned  ankle,  to  such  ad¬ 
vantage  that  any  male  onlooker  might  have  been  excused 
for  wishing  it  a  substantial  woman.  But  then  its  face  and 
hands  were  as  white  as  the  finest  flour  or  the  whitest  chalk 
could  have  made  them — thus  setting  every  earthly  feeling 
except  fear,  at  defiance.  In  one  hand  it  carried  a  candle 
which  burned  as  blue  as  any  spiritual  light  ever  burned, 
while  with  the  other  it  managed  its  apparel,  which  was 
scrupulously  clean — thus  making  it  appear  that  it  had  been 
washed  since  it  left  its  subterranean  abode,  from  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  it  were  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  was  either  a 
female  ghost,  or  had  got  a  wife  to  do  these  things  for  it. 

Though  we  have  thus  detained  the  reader,  by  describing 
it,  it  detained  not  its  auditor ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  to 
be  fully  awake — “  Sandy  Crawford,”  it  said.  But  it  was 
evidently  an  apprentice  in  the  task  it  had  undertaken,  and 
knew  but  little  of  the  manner  in  which  a  message  should  be 
delivered  ;  for  here  its  voice  faltered,  and  its  hands  trembled 
in  a  most  curious  manner — thus  making  it  evident  that  ghosts 
have  feelings  as  well  as  mortals,  and  that  they  may  some¬ 
times  be  sent  upon  errands  they  dislike.  The  shaking  of  its 
hands  caused  the  blue  flame  to  fall  from  the  candle,  which 
immediately  burned  out  with  a  clear  and  natural  light ; 
while  that  which  had  fallen  hissed  and  sputtered  on  the  floor. 
In  attempting  to  remedy  this  mistake,  by  restoring  the 
blue  flame  to  its  proper  place,  it  seemed  to  burn  its  fingers— 
at  least  it  drew -back  its  hand,  with  the  appearance  of  pain 
drawing  in  its  breath,  and  starting  up  rather  hurriedly  a 
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the  same  time.  While  performing  the  last  mentioned  of 
these  operations,  it  unfortunately  struck  its  head  against 
the  back  of  a  chair,  which  chanced  to  be  standing  near,  and 
ruffled  its  head  dress,  from  under  which  a  most  enchanting 
ringlet  of  fair  hair  escaped,  and  began  to  play  about  its 
white  temples.  One  mistake  followed  another — in  at¬ 
tempting  to  replace  the  hair,  it  passed  a  portion  of  the 
windingsheet,  in  which  it  was  muffled  up,  over  its  face ; 
and  when  it  was  removed,  its  lips  were  no  longer  pale,  but 
provokingly  red — one  cheek  was  of  the  same  hue,  and  the 
deep  blush  of  the  other  was  now  beginning  to  shine  through 
its  treacherous  covering.  As  a  further  proof  of  its  inex¬ 
perience,  it  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  about  to  retire  in 
apparent  confusion,  when  Sandy,  who  had  overcome  his 
fear  so  far  as  to  look  at  it  steadily  for  the  last  minute  or 
two,  started  up,  with  a  heroism  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled,  and,  endeavouring  to  catch  it  in  his  arms,  he  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“Jenny,  ye  daft  limmer,  what  set  ye  to  playin  thae 
mad  pranks  at  this  time  o’  night  ?” 

In  this  emergency  the  ghost,  confused  as  it  was,  contrived 
to  make  its  escape ;  but  not  before  it  had  thrown  the  wind¬ 
ingsheet  which  it  wore,  around  the  very  woman  for  whom 
he  had  mistaken  it.  By  some  “  cantrip  slight,”  it  had  no 
doubt  brought  her  there  to  be  ready  in  case  of  accidents, 
and  it  now  left  her  to  be  caught  in  its  stead.  Jenny  not 
being  a  ghost  could  not  escape  so  easily  ;  and,  though  she 
struggled  a  little  when  she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  a 
man,  she  did  not  appear  extremely  anxious  to  get  away, 
while  Sandy  was  so  much  pleased  at  having  got  her  by 
herself  at  last  that  he  soon  forgot  the  terrors  of  the  ghost. 

“Jenny,”  he  continued,  still  mistaking  her  for  his  spirit¬ 
ual  visiter,  “if  I  hadna  liket  ye  better  than  every  ither 
livin  creatur,  since  ye  was  a  lassie,  I  declare  I  would  never 
kenn’d  ye  dressed  up  as  ye  are  in  a’  that  trumpery.  But  noo 
that  I’ve  gotten  ye,  I  maun  keep  ye,  for  I’ve  been  wishing 
to  tell  ye  something  this  lang  time  ;  but  ye  aye  ran  frae  me 
as  if  I  had  been  a  ghost,  though  ye  see  I've  catched  you 
when  ye  was  tryin  to  act  ane.” 

The  candle  which  the  ghost  had  left  was  now  placed  in 
a  candlestick ;  and  as  Jenny  appeared  perfectly  willing  to 
listen  to  whatever  he  might  have  to  say,  he  proceeded  to 
give  her  such  information  as  served  in  a  great  measure  to 
clear  up  the  whole  of  the  mystery. 

Though  he  had  been  long  attached  to  her,  and  had  felt  a 
growing  inclination  to  call  her  his  wife,  his  mother’s  death 
had  prevented  him  from  speaking  of  the  subject  for  a  time. 
During  this  interval,  Betsy  Braikens  had  come  oftener  than 
once,  soliciting  assistance  for  her  brother ;  upon  these  occa¬ 
sions,  he  had  always  given  her  what  ready  money  he  could 
command,  and,  at  last,  to  save  him  from  bankruptcy,  he  had 
become  security  for  a  hundred  pounds,  which  was  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  his  whole  effects  were  worth.  No  sooner 
had  he  done  this  than  he  began  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
his  cousin  ever  being  able  to  redeem  his  debts,  in  which 
case  his  own  prospects  were  ruined.  The  idea  that  it  would 
be  criminal  to  involve  an  unsuspecting  female  in  misery  and 
poverty  made  him  resolve  to  say  nothing  of  his  affections, 
till  he  should  see  what  was  to  be  the  issue ;  and  for  a  time 
he  had  kept  his  resolution.  But  he  had  determined 
to  make  a  candid  confession  of  his  circumstances,  and 
run  any  risk  which  she  might  be  willing  to  share,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  Betsy  Braikens,  who  had  come  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose  of  telling  him  that  her  brother  had 
redeemed  the  whole  of  his  debts  and  was  now  in  prosper¬ 
ous  circumstances.  In  a  few  days  thereafter,  Jenny  went 
to  reside  with  her  mother  for  a  short  time  ;  and  one  evening, 
as  Sandy  bade  her  good  night,  he  gave  her  a  clap  on  the 
shoulder,  and  called  her  his  “spectre  bride.”  On  the 
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following  week,  they  went  to  Perth;  and  Jenny  Jervis 
and  Betsy  Braikens  were  married  on  the  same  day — the 
former  to  Sandy  Crawford,  and  the  latter  to  Robert  Walker, 
who  had  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  her  ever 
since  the  night  on  which  he  lost  his  way  among  the  snow. 


HOGMANAY;  OR,  THE  LADY  OF  BALLOCHGRAY. 

The  last  fifty  years  of  mortal  regeneration  and  improve¬ 
ment  have  effected  more  changes  on  the  old  fasts,  and 
feasts,  and  merrymakings  of  Scotland,  than  twice  and 
twice  over  that  time  of  any  other  period  since  it  became  a 
nation.  Every  year  we  see  the  good  old  customs  dying 
out,  or  strangled  by  the  Protasan  imp  Fashion,  who,  m  the 
grand  march  of  improvement  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  in 
the  perking  conceit  of  heirs-apparent  of  the  millenium, 
seems  to  be  the  only  creature  that  derives  benefit  from  the 
eternal  changes  that,  by-and-by,  we  fear,  will  turn  our  heads, 
and  make  us  (though  not  like  Lot’s  wife)  look  lack  for 
the  true  period  of  happiness  and  wisdom.  But  what  en- 
rageth  us  the  more  is,  that,  while  all  our  fun  of  Beltane, 
Halloween,  Hogmanay,  Hanselmonday,  and  all  ouroldmerry- 
makings,  are  gone  with  our  absentee  lords  and  thanes — 

“  Wha  will  their  tenants  pyke  and  squeize, 

And  purse  up  all  their  rent ; 

Syne  wallop  it  to  far  courts,  and  bleize 
Till  riggs  and  schaws  are  spent” — 

and  to  whose  contempt  of  our  old  customs  we  attribute  a  great 
part  of  their  decay — we,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  glorious  im¬ 
provement  that  has  succeeded,  are  still  cheated,  belied,  robbed, 
and  plundered  on  all  hands  by  political  adventurers,  private 
jobbers,  and  saintly  hypocrites,  in  an  artful,  clean-fingered, 
and  beautiful  style  of  the  trade,  a  thousand  times  more 
provoking  than  the  clumsy,  old-fashioned,  honest  kind  of 
roguery  that  used  to  be  in  fashion,  when  folk  were  not  too 
large  for  innocent  mirth,  and  not  too  wise  for  enjoying 
what  was  liked  by  their  ancestors.  The  people  cry  im¬ 
provement — so  do  we ;  but  we  cherish  a  theory  that  has  no 
charm,  in  these  days  of  absolute  faith  in  politics  and  par¬ 
liament  for  the  regeneration  of  man,  that  the  true  good  of 
society — that  is,  the  improvement  of  the  heart  and  morals 
of  a  great  country — lies  in  a  sphere  far  humbler  than  the 
gorgeous  recesses  of  Westminister — the  fireside;  a  place 
that,  in  former  days,  was  revered,  and  honoured,  and 
cherished,  not  only  as  the  cradle  of  morals,  but  the  abode 
of  soul-stirring  joys,  and  the  scene  of  the  celebration  of 
many  old  and  sacred  amusements  which  humanized  the 
young  heart,  and  moulded  and  prepared  it  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  those  feelings  which  are  interwoven  with  the  very 
principle  of  social  good.  A  political  wrangle  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  old  moral  tales  of  the  winter  evenings  of 
old  Scotland.  Even  our  legends  of  superstitious  fear  car¬ 
ried  in  them  the  boon  of  heartfelt  obligation,  which,  when 
the  subject  was  changed  for  the  duties  of  life,  still  retained 
its  strength,  and  wrought  for  good.  These  things  are  all 
gone ;  and,  dissatisfied  as  we  are  with  the  bold  substitutes  of 
modern  wisdom,  let  us  use  that  which  they  cannot  take 
from  us,  our  books  of  “  auld  lear,”  and  refresh  ourselves 
with  a  peep  at  Leslie,  in  the  Hogmanay  of  16 — .  Who  has 
not  heard  of  “  Christ’s  Kirk”  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife,  that 
place  so  celebrated  by  King  James,  in  his  incomparable 
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“  Christ’s  Kirk  on  the  Green,”  for  the  frolics  of  wooers  and 
“kittys  washed  clean,”  and  “  damsels  bright,”  and  “maid¬ 
ens  mild?”  That  celebrated  town  was  no  other  than  our 
modern  Leslie ;  and,  though  we  cannot  say  that  that  once 
favoured  haunt  of  the  satyrs  of  merrymaking  has  escaped 
the  dull  bright  that  comes  from  the  sleepy  eye  of  the  owl 
of  modern  wisdom,  we  have  good  authority  for  asserting 
that  long  after  James  celebrated  the  place  for  its  unrivalled 
festivities,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  was  kept  for  many 
an  after-day ;  and  Hogmanay  was  a  choice  outlet  for  the 
exuberant  spirits  of  the  votaries  of  Momus. 

The  day  we  find  chronicled  as  remarkable  for  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Leslieans,  went  off  as  all 
days  that  precede  a  glorious  jubilee  at  night  generally  do. 
The  ordinary  work  of  the  “  yape”  expectants  was,  no 
doubt,  apparently  going  on ;  but  the  looking  of  “  twa 
ways”  for  gloaming  was,  necessarily,  exclusive  of  much 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  day.  The  sober  matrons,  as 
they  sat  at  the  door  on  the  “  stane  settle,”  little  inclined 
to  work,  considered  themselves  entitled  to  a  feast  of  gossip  ; 
and  even  the  guidman  did  not  feel  himself  entitled  to 
curb  the  glib  tongue  of  his  dame,  or  close  up  her  ears 
with  prudential  maxims  against  the  bad  effects  of  darling, 
heart-stirring,  soul-inspiring  scandal.  On  that  day  there 
was  no  excise  of  the  commodities  of  characters.  They 
might  be  bought  or  sold  at  a  wanworth,  or  handed  or 
banded  about  in  any  way  that  suited  the  tempers  of  the 
people.  The  bottle  and  the  bicker  had  already,  even  in 
the  forenoon,  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  employed  as  a  kind 
of  outscouts  of  the  array  that  was  to  appear  at  night, 
and  the  gossipers  were  in  that  blessed  state,  between  partial 
possession  and  full  expectation,  that  makes  every  part  of 
the  body  languid  and  lazy  except  the  tongue.  Around 
them  the  younkers,  “hasty  hensures”  and  “wanton  wink- 
lots,”  were  busy  preparing  the  habiliments  of  the  guysers — 
whose  modes  of  masking  and  disguising  were  often  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  characters  they  were  to  assume,  or  the  songs 
they  had  learned  to  chant  for  the  occasion.  Nor  were 
these  mimes  limited  to  the  urchin  caste ;  for,  in  those  days, 
wisdom  had  not  got  so  conceited  as  to  be  ashamed  of  in¬ 
nocent  mirth ;  and  gaucy  queens  and  stalwarth  chiels  ex¬ 
hibited  their  superiority  only  in  acting  a  higher  mask,  and 
singing  a  loftier  strain.  The  gossips  did  not  hesitate  to 
suspend  the  honeyed  topic,  to  give  sage  counsel  on  the 
subject  of  the  masking  “  bulziements  and  anon  they  turned 
a  side  look  at  the  minor  actors,  the  imps  of  devilry,  who 
passed  along  with  their  smoking  horns,  often  made  of  the 
stem  or  “  runt”  of  a  winter  cabbage,  wherewith  that  night 
they  would  inevitably  smoke  out  of  “  house  and  hauld  ” 
every  devil’s  lamb  of  every  gossip  that  did  not  open  her 
hand  and  “  deal  her  bread”  to  the  guysers.  Both  parties, 
gossips  and  urchins,  understood  each  other — like  two  belli¬ 
gerent  powers  asserting  mutual  rights,  and  contemplating 
each  other  with  that  look  of  half-concealed  contention  and 
defiance,  which  only  tended  to  make  the  attack  more 
inevitable. 

The  evening  set  in,  and  the  witching  hour — the  keystone 
of  night’s  black  arch,  twelve  o’clock — was  approaching.  To 
go  to  bed  on  such  an  occasion,  would  have  been  held  no 
better  than  for  a  jolly  toper  to  shirt  his  biker,  a  lover  to 
eschew  the  trysting  thorn,  or  a  warrior  to  fly  the  scene  of 
his  country’s  glory  ;  neither  would  it  have  been  safe,  for 
no  good  guyser  of  the  old  school  would  take  the  excuse  of 
being  in  bed  in  lieu  of  the  buttered  pease-bannock — the  true 
hogmanay  cake,  to-  which  he  was  entitled,  by  “  the  auld 
use  and  wont”  of  Scotland;  and  far  better  breathe  the  smoke 
of  the  “  smeikin  horn”  on  foot,  and  with  the  means  of  self-de¬ 
fence  at  command,  than  lie  choked  in  bed,  and  “  deaved”  by 
the  stock  and  horn,  the  squalling  bagpipe,  and  the  eternal — 


“  Hery,  Harv  Hubblischow, 

See  ye  not  quha  is  come  nowl 

ringing  in  one’s  ears  during  the  whole  night.  The  young 
were  out ;  the  old  were  in ;  but  all  were  equally  up  and 
doing  the  honours  of  the  occasion.  At  auld  Wat  Web¬ 
ster’s  door,  one  minstrel  company  were  singing — “  Great  is 
my  sorrow ;”  and  Marion,  his  daughter,  with 

“  Her  glitterand  hair,  that  was  eae  gowden,” 

dealt  out,  with  lead  hand,  the  guyser’s  bannock.  At  the 
very  next  door,  Meg  Johnston  was  in  the  act  of  being 
“  smeeked  oot”  by  a  covey  of  twelve  devils,  who  had  in¬ 
serted  into  every  cranny  a  horn,  and  were  blowing,  with 
puffed  cheeks,  a  chokin  death  in  every  blast.  One  kept 
watch,  to  give  the  concerted  signal  when  Meg  should  ap¬ 
pear  with  her  stick.  On  which  occasion  they  were  off  in 
an  instant ;  but  only  to  return  when  Meg  had  let  out  the 
smoke,  and  satisfied  herself  that  she  would  be  no  more  tor¬ 
mented  that  night,  to  blow  her  up  and  out  again,  with 
greater  vigour  and  a  denser  smoke  than  before.  E  arther 
on,  Gib  Dempster’s  dame,  Kate,  is  at  her  door,  with  the 
bottle  in  her  hand,  to  give  another  menyie  of  maskers  their 
“  hogmanay,”  in  the  form  of  a  dram ;  and  Gib  is  at  her 
back,  eyeing  her  with  a  squint,  to  count  how  many  inter- 
lusive  applications  of  the  cordial  she  will  make  to  her  own 
throat  before  she  renounce  her  opportunity.  In  the  middle 
of  the  street,  Gossip  Simson  is  hurrying  along,  with  the 
necessaries  in  her  lap,  to  treat  her  “  cusin,”  Christy  Lowrie, 
with  a  bit  and  a  drop  ;  and  ever  and  anon  she  says,  “  a  guid 
e’en”  to  this  one,  and  “  a  guid  e’en”  to  that ;  and,  between 
the  parties,  her  head  is  ever  thrown  back,  as  if  she  were 
counting  the  stars ;  and,  every  time  the  act  is  repeated, 
the  bottle  undergoes  a  perceptible  diminution  of  its  contents, 
till,  by  the  time  she  reaches  her  “luving  cusin’s”  door,  it 
is  empty;  and  honest  John  Simson,  at  her  return,  greets 
her  with — “  My  feth,  Jenny,  ye’ve  been  at  mony  a  hoose 
in  Christ’s  Kirk  this  nicht,  if  ane  may  judge  by  yer  bottle.” 
At  the  same  instant, 

“  Oh,  leddy,  help  yer  prisoneer 

This  last  nicht  o’  the  passing  year,” 

is  struck  up  at  the  door ;  the  stock  and  horn  sounds  lustily 
in  the  ears  of  her  whose  bottle  is  empty ;  and,  obliged  to 
send  them  away  without  either  cake  or  sup,  she  hears 
sounding  in  her  confused  ears — 

“The  day  will  come  when  ye’ll  be  dead, 

An’  ye’ll  neither  care  for  meal  nor  bread 

and,  in  a  short  time  after,  “  Jamie  the  wight,”  an  imp- 
king,  with  a  tail  of  half-a-dozen  minor  and  subordinate 
angels,  begin  blowing  their  smoking  horns  in  at  both  door 
and  window,  till  honest  John  is  fairly  smoked  out,  crying, 
as  he  hastens  to  the  door — “This  comes,  Jenny,  o’  yer 
lavish  kindness  to  yer  cusins,  that  we  hae  naethin  left  in 
oor  bottle,  either  to  keep  oot  tliae  deevils’  breath  or  wash’t 
oot  o’  oor  choking  craigs.”  He  is  no  sooner  at  the  door 
than  Geordie  Jamieson  accosts  him  in  the  usual  style,  and 
says  he  has  come  for  his  “hogmanay  ;”  but  John,  knowing 
the  state  of  the  bottle,  begins  a  loud  cough,  in  the  midst  of 
the  smoke,  and  cries,  as  he  runs  away  from  his  house  and 
visitor,  (whom  he  pretends  not  to  see  for  the  smoke,) 
“  It’s  a  deevil  o’  a’  hardship  to  be  smeeked  oot  o’  ane’s  ain 
hoose.” 

“  Now,”  mutters  Jenny,  as  she  hears  him  run  away,  “  I’ll 
no  see  his  face  Jill  mornin  ;  an’  he’ll  come  in  as  blind’s  a 
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bat.”  And  out  she  flies  to  catch  him ;  but,  in  her  hurry, 
she  overturns  Geordie,  just  as  his  lips  are  manufacturing 
the  ordinary  “  Guide  een  to  ye,  Jenny !” 

“  The  same  to  ye,  Geordie,”  says  she ;  and,  with  that 
boon,  leaves  him  on  her  flight. 

The  truth  was,  that  John  had  the  same  instinctive 
antipathy  against  a  house  where  there  was  an  empty  bottle 
as  rats  have  against  deserted  granaries.  But,  if  honest 
John  Simson’s  house  was  deserted  because  Jenny  had  made 
too  free  with  the  bottle,  Wat  Webster’s  was  full,  from  a 
reason  precisely  the  very  opposite;  for  the  fair  Marion 
— who  had 

“  Brankit  fast  and  made  her  bonny” — 

was,  in  the  midst  of  a  company,  distributing  the  cakes  and 
bannocks  with  maidenly  grace ;  and  many  a  swain  that 
night  was  glad,  while 

“  He  quhissilit  and  he  pypit  baith, 

To  mak  her  blyth  that  meeting — 

My  hony  heart,  how  says  the  sang, 

There  sail  be  mirth  at  oor  greeting.” 

And  among  the  rest  might  now  be  seen  John  Simson  and 
his  helpmate,  and  also  Meg  Johnston,  who  had  been — 
either  in  reality,  or,  at  least,  with  semblance  sufficient  to 
form  their  apology  for  calling  where  there  was  plenty  of 
drink — smoked  out  of  their  own  houses,  amidst  the  cheers 
of  the  fire-imps.  About  this  time,  twelve  o’clock  was 
chimedfrom  a  rough-voiced  bell  of  the  Franciscan  Monastery ; 
and,  some  time  after,  in  came  Christy  Lowrie,  puffing  and 
blowing,  as  if  she  too  had  experienced  the  effects  of  the 
thick  breath  of  the  fire-imps  ;  and  it  might  have  been  a 
fair  presumption  that  her  throat,  like  that  of  some  of  her 
predecessors,  had  been  dried  from  pre-perceived  gusts  of 
Wat  Webster’s  whisky  rather  than  the  smoke  of  the  fire 
angels,  had  it  not  been  made  quickly  apparent,  from  other 
symptoms,  that  a  horripilant  terror  had  seized  her  heart 
and  limbs,  and  inspired  her  tongue  with  the  dry  rattle  of 
fearful  intelligence.  Never  stopping  till  she  got  forward 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  company,  seated  round  a  blazing 
ingle,  she  sank  upon  a  chair,  and  held  up  her  hands  to 
heaven,  as  if  calling  down  from  that  quarter  some  super¬ 
natural  agency  to  help  in  her  difficulty.  Every  one  turned 
and  looked  at  her  with  wonder,  mixed  with  sympathetic 
fear. 

“What,  in  God’s  name,  is  this,  Christy?  Is  he  come?” 
cried  Wat  Webster. 

“  Oh  !  he’s  come  again — lie’s  come  again !”  she  replied 
in  the  midst  of  an  effort  to  catch  a  spittle  to  wet  her 
parched  throat.  “  He’s  been  at  Will  Pearson’s,  and  Widow 
Lindsay’s,  and  Rob  Paterson’s — he’s  gaun  his  auld  rounds — 
and  dootless  he’ll  be  here  too.  0  Marion  !  Marion  !  gie 
me  a  spark  to  weet  my  throat.” 

The  door  was  again  opened,  and  in  came  Widow  Lindsay 
in  great  haste  and  terror. 

“I’ve  seen  him  again!”  cried  she  fearfully,  and  threw 
herself  down  on  a  corner  of  the  lang  settle. 

“  Are  ye  sure  it’s  him,  dame  ?”  inquired  Meg  Johnston, 
who  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  these  extraordinary 
proceedings. 

“  Sure !”  ejaculated  the  widow.  “  Hae  I  no  tasted 
his  red  whisky ;  and  has  it  no  burned  my  throat  till  I 
maun  ask  Marion  there  to  quench  the  fire  wi’  a  spark  o’ 
human  liquor?” 

The  fire  in  the  two  terror-struck  women’s  throats  was 
soon  extinguished  by  the  “  spark”  they  demanded ;  and 
a  conversation,  composed  of  twenty  voices  at  once,  com¬ 


menced,  the  essence  of  which  was,  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  Hogmanay,  a  man  dressed  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
with  a  green  doublet,  and  hose  of  the  same  colour,  a  cravat, 
and  a  blue  bonnet,  had,  just  as  twelve  o’clock  pealed  from 
the  monastery  clock,  made  his  appearance  in  the  town, 
and  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  much 
wonder  among  the  inhabitants.  Everything  about  him 
was  mysterious ;  no  person  in  that  quarter  had  ever 
seen  him  before ;  there  was  nobody  along  with  him ;  he 
came  exactly  at  twelve  ;  his  face  was  so  much  shaded  by 
a  peculiar  manner  of  wearing  his  bonnet  and  cravat  that 
no  one  could  say  he  had  ever  got  a  proper  view  of  his 
features  ;  he  carried  with  him  a  bottle  of  liquor,  which  the 
people,  from  ignorance  of  his  character,  denominated  red 
tuhisky,  and  which  he  distributed  freely  to  all  and  sundry, 
without  his  stock  ever  running  out,  or  being  exhausted : 
his  manners  were  free,  boisterous,  and  hilarous ;  and  he 
possessed  the  extraordinary  power  of  making  people  love 
him  ad  libitum.  He  came  as  he  went,  without  any  one 
knowing  more  of  him  than  that  he  was  the  very  prince  of 
good  fellows ;  so  exquisite  a  tosspot,  that  he  seemed  equal 
to  the  task  (perhaps  no  difficult  one)  of  making  the  whole 
town  of  Christ’s  Kirk  drunk  by  the  extraordinary  spirit  of 
his  example  ;  and  so  spirit-stirring  a  conjurer  of  odd 
thoughts  and  unrivalled  humour,  that  melancholy  itself 
laughed  a  gaunt  laugh  at  his  jokes ;  and  gizzened  gammers 
and  giddy  hizzies  were  equally  delighted  with  his  devilry 
and  his  drink.  Arriving  in  the  midst  of  frolic  as  high  as 
ordinary  mortal  spirits  might  be  supposed  able  to  sublime 
human  exultation,  he  effected  such  an  increase  of  the  corry- 
bantic  power  of  the  laughing  and  singing  genius  of  Hog¬ 
manay,  that 

“  Never  in  Scotland  had  been  seen 
Sic  dancing  nor  deray  ; 

Nowther  at  Falkland  on  the  green, 

Nor  Peebles  at  the  play.” 

But,  coming  like  a  fire-flaught,  like  a  fire-flaught  he  and 
his  red  whisky  had  departed ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
gone,  and  one  tosspot  met  another  tosspot,  and  gossip  an¬ 
other  gossip,  and  compared  notes,  and  exchanged  shrewd 
guesses,  eloquent  winks,  and  pregnant  vibrations  of  won¬ 
dering  noddles,  that  the  mysterious  stranger  was  invested 
with  all  the  attributes  to  which  he  was,  by  virtue  of  his 
superhuman  powers,  so  clearly  entitled.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  elevated  to  the  place  which,  in  those  days,  was  re¬ 
served  in  every  cranium  for  the  throne  of  the  genius  of 
superstition  ;  and  he  of  the  red  cravat  and  red  liquor 
was  the  never-ending  subject  of  conversation,  investigation, 
speculation,  and  consternation  of  the  good  folks  of  the  town 
of  Christ’s  Kirk.  While  the  terror  he  had  inspired  was 
still  fresh  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  returned  at  the 
exact  hour  of  twelve  on  the  subsequent  Halloween.  He 
brought  again  his  bottle  of  red  liquor,  was  dressed  in  the 
same  style,  wore  the  same  red  cravat,  and  was  invested 
with  the  same  sublimating  powers  of  extravagant  merriment. 
He  went  his  old  rounds ;  cracked  nuts  with  the  kittys ; 
ducked  for  the  apple  which  never  escaped  his  mouth  ;  threw 
the  weight  in  the  barn  ;  spaed  fortunes  with  the  Mauses  ; 
drank  with  the  tosspots— 

“If  you  can  he  blest  the  day, 

Ne’er  defer  it  till  the  morn — 

Peril  still  attends  delay  ; 

As  the  fools  will  find,  when  they 
Have  their  happy  hour  forborne  5" 

and,  by  means  of  his  wild  humour  and  exhilarating  drink, 
set  all  the  scene  of  bis  former  exploits  in  an  uproar  of 
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mixed  terror,  jollity,  superstition,  and  amazement.  Every 
one,  not  possessed  of  fear  scrutinized  him  ;  those  (and  they 
were  many)  who  were  stricken  with  terror,  avoided  him  as 
if  he  had  in  reality  been  the  gentleman  in  black,  as  indeed 
many  at  that  time  alleged  he  was  ;  some  who  had  heard  of 
him,  watched  to  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  him  ;  but, 
wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  the  jolly  stranger  again  disap¬ 
peared,  and  no  one,  even  those  who  had  got  royally  drunk 
with  him,  could  say  aught  more  him  than  was  said  on 
the  prior  occasion ;  viz.,  that  he  was  the  very  prince  of  good 
fellows,  if  he  should  be  the  “  very  big-horned  Deil  himsel.” 
On  his  second  disappearance,  the  point  was  no  longer 
a  moot  one,  “"Who  the  devil  he  could  be?”  for  the  very 
question,  as  put,  decided  the  question  before  it  was  an¬ 
swered.  The  point  was  just  as  lucid  as  ever  was  the  spring 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  no  one  could  be  gravelled,  where  there 
was  not  a  grain  of  sand  to  interrupt  the  vision.  There 
was  not  in  the  limits  of  the  guid  toun  a  dame  or  damsel, 
greybeard,  or  no-beard,  that  possessed  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  their  cerebral  dominions  a  single  peg  on  which 
they  could  hang  a  veritable  or  plausible  doubt  of  the  true 
character,  origin,  and  destination  of  this  twelve-o’clock 
visitor  of  the  good  old  town  of  “Christ’s  Kirk  on  the  Green.” 

Such  was  the  state  and  condition  of  public  opinion  in 
the  town  of  Leslie  on  this  most  important  and  engrossing 
subject,  on  the  breaking  of  the  day  with  which  our  history 
begins — this  eventful  Hogmanay.  As  the  evening  ap¬ 
proached,  every  one  trembled  ;  but  the  inspiration  of  inci¬ 
pient  drams  had  had  the  effect  of  so  far  throwing  off  the 
incubus  as  to  enable  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  those  we  have  mentioned,  to  go  about  the  forms  of 
the  festival  with  decent  freedom  ;  while  the  guysers  and 
“  reekers,”  alter  the  manner  of  buoyant  youth,  had  been 
flirting  with  their  terrors,  and  singing  and  blawingto  “keep 
their  spirits  up,”  in  the  execution  of  what  they  conceived  to 
be  a  national  duty,  as  well  as  very  good  individual  fun.  But 
there  was  little  real  sport  in  the  case;  and  we  would  give  it 
as  a  stanch  and  unflinching  opinion,  were  it  put  to  us,  that 
the  terror  of  the  stranger,  and  not  a  love  of  the  liquor  she 
carried,  was  the  true  cause  of  Jenny  Simson’s  having 
emptied  the  bottle  before  she  arrived  at  the  residence  of 
Christy  Lowrie.  Nay,  more,  we  might  safely  allege — and 
there  is  no  affidavit  in  the  case — that  there  might  have 
been  more  than  smoke  in  the  cause  of  the  rapid  flight  of 
John  Simson  and  Meg  Johnston  from  their  own  houses  to 
that  of  Wat  Webster ;  and  more  than  the  roses  in  the  cheeks 
of  the  fair  Marion,  or  Wat  Webster’s  pith  of  anecdote,  that 
produced  the  congregation  of  individuals  round  his  “  blaz¬ 
ing  ingle,”  at  the  approach  of  the  eerie  hour  of  twelve, 
when  it  was  probable  the  mysterious  stranger  would  again 
appear.  Be  all  this  as  it  may — and  we  have  no  wish  to 
overstate  a  case  in  which  it  i3  scarcely  possible  to  carry 
language  too  far— there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  bells  of 
the  F  ranciscan  monastery,  as  they  tolled,  in  reverberating 
sounds,  the  termination  of  the  old  year  and  the  beginning 
of  the  new,  on  that  eventful  night,  struck  a  panic  into  the 
boldest  Heich  Hutcheon  that  ever  figured  in  “  Christ’s  Kirk 
on  the  Green. 

1  he  statement  of  Christy  Lowrie  was  perfectly  true. 
Just  as  the  bell  tolled,  the  identical  personage,  with  the  red 
cravat,  was  seen  hurrying  forward  with  his  ordinary  agility 
— taking  immense  strides,  and,  at  times,  laughing  with  the 
exuberance  of  his  buoyant  spirits,  on  the  eve  of  being  grati¬ 
fied  by  his  darling  fun — by  the  east  end  of  the  town.  &  The 
moon  threw  a  faint  beam  on  him  as  he  passed  and  exhibited 
him  first  to  a  company  of  guysers  who  were  chanting  at  the 
door  of  Will  Pearson—  b 

“  0  lusty  Maye,  with  Flora  queen.” 


The  song  was  cut  by  a  severed  breath,  and,  uttering  a  loud 
scream,  the  whole  party  darted  off  at  full  speed,  and,  as 
they  flew,  spread  the  dreadful  intelligence,  that  he  of  the 
red  cravat  was  hurrying  into  the  town  from  the  east.  The 
news  was  just  what  was  expected  ;  hundreds  were  waiting 
aperto  ore  to  receive  it ;  and  the  moment  they  did  receive 
it,  they  fled  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  others. 
Guysers,  reekers,  gossips,  and  tosspots,  laid  down  their 
songs,  their  horns,  their  scandal,  and  their  stoups,  and 
acknowledged  their  Hogmanay  occupation  gone.  The 
startling  words — “He’s  come,  he’s  come!”  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  Some  shut  up  their  houses,  to  prevent 
him  from  coming  into  them  ;  and  many  who  were  solitary, 
sought  refuge  in  the  houses  of  their  neighbours.  Some 
went  out  of  the  town  entirely,  and  sought  protection  from 
the  abbot  of  the  monastery ;  and  many  stood  about  the 
corners  of  the  passages  and  the  ends  of  houses,  consulting 
what  should  be  done  in  this  emergency  they  had  so  long 
looked  for,  and  were  so  poorly  provided  against.  In  every 
quarter,  fear  reigned  with  absolute  sway;  and  if,  in  any 
instances,  there  was  exhibited  any  portion  of  courage,  it 
was  either  derived  from  the  protecting  power  of  a  crucifix, 
or  assumed  in  spite  of  the  collapsing  heart  of  real  terror. 

But  all  this  did  not  prevent  the  stranger  from  going 
through  his  wonted  routine.  His  long  strides,  and  ex¬ 
treme  eagerness  to  get  again  into  the  heart  of  his  former 
extravagant  jollity,  brought  him  very  soon  to  the  threshold 
of  his  old  tosspot,  Will  Pearson,  who,  with  his  wife  Betty, 
was  sitting  at  the  fire,  engaged  in  a  low-toned  conversation, 
on  the  very  subject  of  him  of  the  red  cravat.  The  door 
was  burst  open — the  stranger  entered  with  a  loud  laugh 
and  boisterous  salutation. 

“  A  good  new  year  to  thee,”  said  he,  “  Will  Pearson  !” 
And  he  took,  at  the  same  time,  out  of  a  side-pocket,  the 
identical  bottle,  with  a  long  neck,  and  a  thin  waist,  and 
containing  the  same  red  whisky  he  had  been  so  lavish  of  on 
former  occasions,  and  set  it  upon  the  table  with  a  loud  knock 
that  rang  throughout  the  small  cottage. 

Will  Pearson  and  his  wife  Betty  were  riveted  to  the 
lang  settle  on  which  they  sat.  Neither  of  them  could  move, 
otherwise  they  would  have  either  gone  out  at  the  back  win¬ 
dow,  or  endeavoured  to  get  past  the  stranger,  and  hurried 
out  of  the  door.  The  quietness  of  the  street  eloquently 
told  them  that  there  was  no  one  near  to  give  them  any 
assistance  ;  and  such  was  the  enchantment  (they  said) 
thrown  over  them  by  the  extraordinary  personage,  that  they 
were  fixed  to  their  seats  as  firmly  as  if  they  had  been  tied 
by  cords. 

“A  good  new  year  to  thee!”  said  the  stranger  again; 
and  he  reached  forth  his  hand,  and  seized  two  flasks  that 
lay  on  a  side  table,  and  which  they  had  been  using  in  the 
convivialities  of  the  day.  These  he  placed  upon  the  table 
with  a  loud  clank  ;  and,  laying)  hold  of  a  three-footed 
creepy,  he  sat  down  right  opposite  the  trembling  pair,  and 
proceeded  to  empty  out  the  red  liquor  into  the  flasks,  which 
he  did  in  the  most  flourishing  and  noble  style  of  valiant 
topers. 

“Here,  my  good  old  tosspot,  Will  Pearson  I”  said  he,  as 
he  handed  to  him  one  of  the  flasks.  “  I  love  thee,  man,  and 
have  called  on  thee  the  first  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Christ’s 
Kirk.  Ha!  by  the  holy  rude,  what  a  jolly  cruise  I  shall 
have ! — I  have  looked  forward  for  it  since  the  last  time 
thou  and  I  reduced  the  consistency  of  our  corporations  to 
the  texture  of  souls,  through  which  the  moon  might  have 
shone,  by  the  power  of  this  inimitable  liquor.  Ho,  man, 
had  not  we  a  jolly  time  of  it  last  time  we  met  ?  Drink 
man !” 

And  he  emptied  his  flask,  and  flung  it  down  upon  the 
table,  with  a  bold  and  reckless  air,  as  if  he  did  not  care 
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whether  its  continuity  might  be  maintained  against  the  force 
of  the  bang  with  which  he  disposed  of  it. 

Will  Pearson  was  unable  to  speak  a  single  syllable  ; 
and  the  flask  that  had  been  filled  for  him  stood  upon  the 
table  untouched.  He  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
stranger,  and  his  skin  as  pale  as  a  corpse.  Betty  was  in 
the  same  state  of  immovable  terror.  Every  word  that 
fell  from  his  lips  was  a  death-knell — every  drop  of  his  red 
drink  was  as  much  liquid  fire — and  every  look  was  a 
flame. 

“  Why  won’t  drink,  Will  Pearson,  mine  good  old  crony?” 
said  he  again,  with  the  same  boisterous  manner.  “  What 
grieves  thee,  man  ?  and  Betty  too  ? — what  loss  hast  thou 
sustained?  Cuffed  by  fortune?  Broken  on  her  wheel? 
Ha !  ha !  I  despise  the  old  gammer,  and  will  laugh  out  my 
furlough,  though  my  lungs  should  crack  in  throwing  off 
the  burden. 

“  ‘  This  warld  does  ever  flight  and  wary, 

Fortune  sae  fast  her  quhois  does  cary, 

Na  time  but  turn  can  ever  rest ; 

For  quhois  false  charge  suld  nane  be  sary, 

And  to  be  merry,  I  think  it  best.’ 

Pull  up  thy  jaws,  Will  Pearson,  and  pull  into  them  this 
flask,  and  thou  shalt  be  again  my  merry  tosspot.” 

Will  and  his  wife  were  still  under  the  influence  of  their 
fear,  and  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

“Well,  and  thou  wilt  not,”  he  cried,  rising  hastily,  “may 
the  Devil  take  on  for’t !  My  time  is  counted,  and  I  must 
stuff  as  much  fun  into  the  compass  of  an  hour  as  may  serve 
me  for  the  coming  year.  Will  Pearson,  thou  and  I  might 
have  had  a  right  jolly  time  of  it.  I  warrant  the  gallant 
Rob  Paterson  will  welcome  me  in  a  different  manner.  The 
sight  of  this  is  enough  for  Rob,”  (taking  up  the  bottle;)  “and 
as  for  this — ha!  ha!  what  goodness  getteth  not  the  fire 
claims.” 

And,  throwing  the  liquor  into  the  ingle,  which  blazed 
up  a  large  and  fearful  flame  by  the  strength  of  the  spirit, 
he  sallied  out,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  loud  scream — 
coming  from  some  bolder  investigators,  who  had  ventured 
near  the  house,  and  seen  the  sudden  conflagration,  followed 
by  the  exit  of  the  stranger — rung  in  echoes  all  around.  But 
the  stranger  heeded  not  these  trifling  indications  of  the 
effect  of  his  visit.  Resuming  his  long  strides  and  pushing-on 
activity  of  manner,  he  soon  arrived  at  the  house  of  Rob 
Paterson,  who  was  at  the  very  moment  addressing  a  figure 
of  the  Virgin. 

“A  good  new  year  to  thee,  Rob  Paterson!”  cried  the 
stranger,  as  he  sat  down  upon  a  kind  of  chair  by  the  side  of 
the  table,  and,  taking  out  his  strange-fashioned  bottle  of  red 
spirits,  banged  it  down  with  a  noise  that  made  Rob  start  and 
shake  all  over. 

“  Here  again,  thou  seest,  Rob  Paterson,”  continued  he. 
“  We  must  have  another  jolly  bout.  Thou  knowest  my  time 
is  short.  Let  us  begin,  for  my  body  feels  the  weight  of  its 
own  clay.  Before  the  Virgin,  Rob  ?  Ha !  ha !  man,  art 
going  to  die.  Come,  man — 

“  ‘  When  grim  Death  is  looking  for  us, 

We  are  toping  at  our  bowls ; 

Bacchus  joins  us  in  the  chorus — 

Death,  begone  ! — here’s  none  but  60uls.’ 

Drink,  Rob  Paterson,  and  thou’lt  pray  the  better  to  the 
Virgin.” 

And  he  held  out  the  bottle  to  Rob,  after  having  put  it 
bodily  to  his  mouth,  and  taking  a  long  draught  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  the  latter,  who  was  known  to  despise  flasks.  Rob 
turned  up  his  eyes  to  the  Virgin,  and  got  from  her  some 


confidence,  if  not  courage.  He  looked  at  the  tempting 
bottle,  beautiful  in  its  fulness  and  total  freedom  from  the 
contaminating  society  of  flasks  or  tankards  ;  then  he  turned 
a  fearful  eye  on  its  laughing,  rioting  possessor,  and  anon 
sought  again  the  face  of  the  saint. 

“Hast  lost  thine  ancient  spirit,  Rob  Paterson  ?”  said  the 
stranger.  “  What  hath  that  spare  figure,  made  of  dry  wood, 
to  do  with  the  mellow  fuddling  of  our  noses?  Come, 
man — Time  flies ;  let  us  wet  his  wings,  and  keep  him  flut¬ 
tering  a  while  over  our  heads. 

“  *  With  an  O  and  an  I, 

Now  or  we  furder  found, 

Drink  thou  to  me,  and  I  to  thee, 

And  let  the  cup  go  round.’  ” 

“  But  wha,  in  the  Devil’s  name,  are  ye  ?”  now  said  Rob 
Paterson,  after  many  an  ineffectual  effort  to  put  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

“Ha!  ha!”  answered  the  stranger,  “does  Rob  Paterson 
ask  a  man  who  is  introduced  by  this  friend  of  noble  red- 
blood,  who  he  is  ?  Why,  man,  I  am  Rob  Paterson’s  toss¬ 
pot.  Isn’t  that  enough  ?” 

“  No  quite,”  answered  Rob,  drawing  nearer  the  Virgin. 
“  Satan  himself  might  use  the  same  words  ;  and  I  crave 
the  liberty  to  say  in  your  presence,  that  I  hae  nae  wish  to 
be  on  drinking  terms  wi’  his  Majesty.” 

And  Rob  eyed  him  fearfully  as  he  thus  alluded  to  the 
subject  of  the  town’s  fears,  and  again  sought  the  face  of  the 
saint. 

“Ah,  Rob  Paterson,  my  once  cherished  toper,”  replied 
the  stranger,  “I  sorrow  for  thy  change.  Thine  ancient 
spirit  has  left  thee,  and  thou  hast  taken  up  with  wooden 
idols,  in  place  of  the  well-filled  jolly  bottle  of  thy  and  my  for¬ 
mer  love.  Well,  may  the  Devil  take  on  for’t! — I  care  not. 
Thou  mayst  repent  of  thy  folly  when  I  am  gone. 

“  ‘  Robene  than  has  hard  soung  and  say, 

In  gesties  and  stories  auld — 

The  man  that  will  not  quhen  he  may, 

Sail  haif  nocht  quhen  he  wald.’ 

Never  mair,  Rob  Paterson,  shalt  thou  have  offer  of  spirit 
of  mine.  It  shall  go  there  first !  ” 

And,  taking  a  mouthful  of  the  red  liquor,  the  stranger 
squirted  it  in  the  fire,  and  raised  a  mighty  flame  that  flared 
out  into  the  very  middle  of  the  street,  and  produced  another 
echoing  cry  or  scream  from  the  terrified  inhabitants.  He 
departed  in  an  instant,  and  left  Rob  in  a  state  of  agitation 
he  had  never  felt  before  at  the  departure  of  a  guest  with  a 
well-filled  bottle  of  good  liquor. 

The  stranger  passed  out  at  the  door  with  his  usual  bold 
precipitude,  and  again  plied  his  long  limbs  in  making  huge 
strides  along  the  street,  for  the  house  of  another  crony. 
He  took  no  notice  of  the  extraordinary  demeanour  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  seen  flying  away  from  corners  and 
angles  where  they  had  nestled,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
him  come  out  in  a  flame  of  fire  from  Rob  Paterson’s,  as  he 
had  done  from  Will  Pearson’s.  He  strode  on,  neither  looking 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  till  he  came  to  Widow  Lindsay’s. 

“A  good  new  year  to  thee,  Dame  Lindsay !”  said  he, 
as  he  entered  the  house  by  opening  the  door,  which  the 
widow  thought  she  had  barred  when  she  shoved  the  bolt 
beyond  the  staple,  and  found  her  sitting  by  the  fire  count¬ 
ing  her  rosary,  and  muttering  prayers,  with  eyes  upturned 
to  heaven. 

“  Holy  Mary,  save  me !”  she  muttered,  as  she  heard 
him  enter  by  the  supposed  locked  door.  “  He’s  come  at 
last.”  And  she  retreated  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  and 
prayed  fervently  for  deliverance. 
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“  Thy  throat  has  doubtless  good  memory  of  me  and 
mine,”  continued  the  stranger,  as  he  placed  on  the  table 
the  same  extraordinary  bottle,  the  shape  and  dimensions 
of  which  were  as  vivid  in  the  mind  of  Dame  Lindsay  as 
was  the  colour  of  the  red  cravat.  “  My  male  tosspots  have 
forgot  the  taste  of  my  red  liquor,”  he  continued;  “but 
what  wet  gossip’s  throat  ever  forgot  what  nipped  it.  Come, 
dame,  and  let  us  have  a  right  hearty  jorum  of  this  inimi¬ 
table  drink.”  And,  for  want  of  better  measure,  he  seized 
lustily  a  bicker  that  lay  near  him,  and  dashed  a  quantity 
of  the  liquor  into  it.  “  Ha !  I  forgot.  Get  thee  for  Meg 
Johnston  thy  gossip,  dame,  and  let  us  be  merry  together. 
Meg  is  a  woman  of  a  thousand.  What  a  lusty  hold  she 
takes  of  a  brimming  bicker,  and  how  her  eye  lightens 
and  brightens  as  she  surveys  the  swimming  heaven  under 
her  nose  !  Come,  dame — what  ails  ?” 

The  only  reply  he  got  was  a  groan,  and  the  rustle  of 
Dame  Lindsay’s  quivering  habiliments. 

“  By  my  own  saint,  this  town  of  Christ’s  Kirk  has  a 
change  upon  it !”  he  continued.  “  Last  time  I  was  here,  it 
was  as  merry  as  King  James  sang  of  it.  The  young  and 
the  old  hailed  me  as  the  prince  of  good  fellows,  and  the 
wenches  and  wives — ha !  ha ! 

‘“To  dans  thir  damysells  them  dight, 

Thir  lasses  light  of  laits  ; 

They  were  sae  skych  when  I  them  nicht, 

They  squeild  like  ony  gaits.’ 

Dame  Lindsay,  I  perceive  what  thou  wantest  to  melt  thee 
into  thy  former  jollity.  Thou’rt  coquetting  in  the  corner 
there  for  a  kiss ;  and,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  shalt  not 
want  it  for  the  space  of  the  twinkling  of  thine  eye.” 

He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  emollient  he 
had  threatened ;  but  a  loud  scream  evinced  that  a  woman, 
however  much  she  may  worship  his  Satanic  Majesty,  cares 
not  for  his  familiarities.  The  widow  fainted;  and  what 
may  be  supposed  her  feelings,  when  she  found,  on  coming 
to  herself,  that  that  identical  and  terrific  red  liquor  had 
had  a  share  in  her  recovery !  Again  she  screamed ;  but 
no  kindly  neighbour  came  to  rescue  her  from  her  perilous 
situation.  Those  who  heard  her  cries,  had  many  strange 
thoughts  as  to  what  species  of  punishment  she  was  under¬ 
going,  for  her  sins.  The  conjectures  were  endless 
“  What  could  he  be  doing  to  Widow  Lindsay?”  was  the 
universal  question.  Some  supposed  that  she  was  in  the 
act  of  being  carried  off,  and  was  struggling  to  get  out  of 
his  talons ;  some  looked  for  the  passing  flame,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  the  poor  widow,  clasped  in  his  arms,  would  be  seen 
on  her  luminous  journey  to  the  lower  world ;  and  there 
were  not  a  few  who  pretended  to  find,  in  the  past  life  of  the 
wretched  victim,  a  very  good  legitimate  cause  for  the  visit 
of  the  stranger,  and  the  severity  he  was  clearly  exercising 
towards  her. 

“  Thou  It  be  the  better  for  thy  faint,  Widow  Lindsay,” 
said  the  stranger,  as  she  recovered,  “  seeing  that  what  blood 
it  has  sent  from  thy  heart,  will  be  returned  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  that  liquor  which  is  truly  the  water  of  life.  Dost 
forget,  good  widow,  that,  when  I  was  last  here,  thou  and  Meg 
Johnston  would  have  fought  for  a  can  of  it,  if  I  had  not 
made  the  can  two  ?  Come  now,  and  let  us  fuddle  our  noses 
till  they  be  as  red  as  the  liquor  itself,  and  thy  spectacles 
show  thee  two  noses,  before  they  melt  with  the  heat  of  their 
ruby  suppox-ter. 

*  However  this  world  do  change  and  vary. 

Oh,  let  us  in  heart  never  more  be  sary.  " 

“Avaunt  yet  in  the  name  o’  the  five  holy  wounds  1” 


muttered  the  widow,  as  she  held  up  the  Sathanifuge  cross 
in  his  face. 

“Well,  and  if  thou  wilt  not,  here  goes  !”  replied  he,  as 
he  threw  the  contents  of  the  bicker  in  the  fire,  which  blazed 
up  till  the  house  seemed,  to  those  waiting  fearfully  in  the 
distance,  to  be  in  flames. 

Many  an  eve  was  now  directed  to  the  door  and  windows 
to  see  Widow  Lindsay  take  her  pyromantic  flight  through 
the  flaming  fields  of  ether ;  and  they  continued  their  gaze 
till  they  saw  him  of  the  red  cravat  sally  forth,  when  fear 
closed  up  the  vision,  and  they  saw  no  more.  Meanwhile 
he  strode  on,  singing  all  the  way — 

“Full  oft  I  muse,  and  he’s  in  thocht; 

How  this  false  warld  is  aye  on  flocht,” 

till  he  came  to  the  door  of  Meg  Johnston’s  cottage.  He 
found  it  deserted ;  and  then  stalked  on  to  honest  John 
Simson’s,  which  was  in  like  manner  empty. 

“  What  can  this  mean  ?”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  bent 
his  long  steps  to  Wat  Webster’s,  where  fearful  messengers, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  already  preceded  him.  “  My  person 
has  lost  its  charm,  my  converse  its  interest,  and  my  drink  its 
spirit-stirring  power.  But  we  shall  see  what  Wat  Webster, 
and  his  Dame  Kitty,  and  the  fair  Marion,  say  to  the  residue 
of  my  authority.  Ah,  Marion,  as  I  think  of  thee — 

“  ‘How  heises  and  bleizes 
My  heart  wi’  sic  a  fyre, 

And  raises  these  praises 
That  do  to  heaven  aspire.’ 

Ha !  ha !  I  will  there  outdevil  all  my  devilries.  My  fire- 
chariots  have  as  yet  flown  off  without  a  passenger;  but 
this  night  I  shall  not  go  home  alone.” 

And  he  continued  striding  onwards  in  the  deserted  and 
silent  passage,  till  he  came  to  Wat  Webster’s,  where  the 
collected  inmates  were  all  huddled  together  round  the  fire, 
in  that  state  of  alarm  produced  by  the  intelligence  of 
Christy  Lowry  and  Widow  Lindsay,  and  already  partly 
set  forth  by  us  heretofore.  Bang  up  went  the  door. 

“  A  good  new  year  to  ye  all !”  said  he,  as  he  stalked  into 
the  middle  of  the  apartment. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  throughout  the  company. 
Marion  was  the  only  individual  that  dared  to  look  him  in 
the  face ;  and  there  was  an  expression  in  her  eye  that  seemed 
to  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  boisterous  glee  of  his 
mysterious  manner. 

“  Here  we  are  once  more,  again,”  he  continued  as  he 
took  out  the  eternal  imp-shaped  bottle,  and  clanged  it  on 
the  table. 

Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him  as  if  watching  his  motions 
and  evolutions.  Meg  Johnstone  was  busy  in  a  corner,  defend¬ 
ing  herself,  by  drawing  a  circle  round  her  ;  Widow  Lindsay 
was  clinging  close  to  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  that  was 
placed  against  the  wall  by  her  side,  Jenny  Wilson  sought 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  honest  John  ;  Wat  Webster  himself 
got  his  hand  placed  upon  an  old  Latin  Bible,  not  one  word 
of  which  he  could  read  ;  and  some  followed  one  mode  of 
self-defence,  and  some  another,  against  the  expected  efforts 
of  the  stranger,  whose  proceedings  at  his  other  places  of 
call  had  been  all  related  at  Wat  Webster’s,  with  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  they  perhaps  stood  little  in  need  of.  The 
stranger  cared  nothing  for  these  indications,  not  a  cinder ; 
and  took  no  notice  of  them. 

“  I’ll  e’en  begin  our  potations  myself,”  said  he,  filling  out 
a  flaskful  of  his  liquor,  and  drinking  it  off.  “  By  him  that 
brewed  it,  it  tastes  well  after  my  long  walk !  Wat  Webster, 
wilt  thou  pledge  me,  man — 
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“■  ‘  And  let  us  all,  my  friends,  be  merry, 

And  set  nocht  by  this  world  a  cherry; 

Now  while  there  is  good  wyne  to  sell 
He  that  does  on  dry  bread  worry, 

I  gif  him  to  the  devil  of  hell.’  ” 

And  he  trowled  the  flask  upon  the  table  while  he  sung,  as  a 
kind  of  bass  chorus  to  his  song, 

“There’s  for  thee,  Wat!”  continued  he,  filling  out  a 
flask. 

Wat  kept  his  hand  upon  the  holy  book. 

“  Wilt  thou,  honest  John  Wilson,  pledge  thy  old  friend 
in  this  red  liquor,  which  formerly  claimed  so  strong  an 
acquaintanceship  with  the  secret  powers  of  the  topers’ 
hearts  of  merry  Christ’s  Kirk?” 

“  For  the  luve  o’  heaven,”  whispered  Jenny,  as  she  clung 
closer  to  him,  “  touch  it  not ! — it  will  scald  yer  liver  like 
brimstone,  and  may,  besides,  be  the  price  o’  yer  soul’s  pur¬ 
chase.” 

John  looked  at  the  liquor,  and  would  have  spoken  ;  but 
his  heart  failed  him. 

“  Wilt  thou,  Meg  Johnstone,  empty  this  flask  to  the  health 
of  thy  old  friend?” 

“  Guid  faith,  I,  lad,”  muttered  Meg,  safe  as  she  thought 
within  the  walls  of  her  necromantic  circumvallation — “I 
ken  ye  owre  weel.  Ye  needna  think  to  cheat  me.  I’m 
no  a  spunk  to  be  dipped  in  brimstone,  and  then  set  lowe  to. 
But  [aside]  how  can  he  stand  the  look  o’  the  haly  rood ! 
and  the  haly  book  ?  The  deevil  o’  sic  a  deevil  I  ever  heard, 
saw,  or  read  o’.  Avaunt  ye,  avaunt  ye,  in  the  name  o’  the 
seven  churches !  The  deil  a  bane  ye’ll  get  here — yere  owre 
weel  kenned.  Set  aff  in  a  flash  o’  yer  ain  fire  to  Falk¬ 
land.” 

“  Wilt  thou,  Christy  Lowry,  pledge  thine  old  friend  ?” 
continued  the  stranger,  without  noticing  Meg’s  recom¬ 
mendation. 

“In  guid  troth,  na,”  replied  Christy,  to  whom  the  cross 
afforded  some  confidence.  “  It’s  a’  out,  man — it’s  owre  the 
hail  town.  There’s  nae  use  in  concealin’t  langer.  Just 
put  a  spunk  to  the  neck  o’t  and  set  aff.  Wae !  wae  !  [aside] 
but  it’s  an  awfu  thing  to  look  the  enemy  i’  the  very  face,  and 
hauld  converse  wi’  lips  that  mak  nae  gobs  at  cinders !  Ave 
Maria!  help  Christy  Lowry  in  this  her  trial  and  tempta¬ 
tion  !  ” 

“Come  from  thy  langsettle,  jolly  Kate  Webster,”  con¬ 
tinued  he  of  the  red  cravat,  “  and  let  us,  as  thou  wert  wont 
to  say,  have  a  little  laughing  and  drinking  deray  in  this  first 
night  of  the  new  year.  I  see,  by  the  very  mouths  thou 
makest,  thy  throat  is  as  dry  as  a  dander,  and,  by  and  by, 
may  set  fire  to  my  red  liquor.  Ha !  I  love  a  jolly  gossip 
for  a  tosspot ;  for  she  gives  more  speech,  and  takes  more 
liquor,  than  your  ‘breeked’  steer3  that  drink  down  the 
words,  and  drown  them  in  the  throat.  Nothing  drowns  a 
woman’s  speech.  It  strengthens  and  improves  in  ale  or 
whisky  as  if  it  were  its  natural  element.  Come  open  thy 
word  mill,  Kate,  and  pour  in  the  red  grist,  lass.” 

“  The  soopleness  o’  his  tongue  has  been  long  kent,”  whis¬ 
pered  Kitty  to  Meg  Johnston. 

“  Ay,  an’  lang  felt,”  replied  Meg,  in  a  suppressed  tone. 

“  Our  sins  are  naething  but  a  coil  o’t.  When,  in  God’s 
name,  will  he  tak  flight?  I  canna  stand  this  muckle 
langer.” 

“Three  times  have  I  warded  aff  a  swarf,”  said  Kitty. 

“  The  goucli  o’  his  breath  comes  owre  me  like  the  reek  o’  a 
snuffed- out  candle.  Will  the  men  no  interfere?” 

“  Marion  AVebster,”  said  the  stranger,  as  if  unconscious  of 
the  fear  he  was  producing,  “  did  I  not,  sweet  queen,  dance 
a  jolly  fandango  with  thee,  last  Halloween,  to  the  rondeau 
of  love — 


“  *  Return  the  hamewart  airt  agane, 

And  byde  quhair  thou  waat  wont  to  be— 

Thou  art  ane  fule  to  suffer  paine, 

For  love  of  her  that  loves  not  thee.’ 

And  wilt  thou  not  pledge  thy  old  friend  in  a  half  flask — the 
maiden’s  bumper?” 

“I  hae  nae  objections,”  replied  the  sprightly  Marion, 
and  took  up  the  flask. 

The  company  looked  on  in  amazement  and  terror.  The 
flame  would  rise  on  the  application  of  the  liquor  to  her 
lips,  and  doubtless  little  more  of  Marion  Webster  would 
be  seen  on  the  face  of  this  lower  world.  While  Mary  still 
held  the  flask  in  her  hand,  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels 
was  heard.  The  vehicle  seemed  to  halt  at  Wat  Webster’s 
door.  The  door  opened  with  a  bang.  Marion  had  not 
time  to  drink  off  her  “  spark,”  and  still  holding  the  flask, 
went  to  the  door  to  see  who  had  so  unceremoniously  opened 
it ;  he  of  the  red  cravat,  taking  up  his  bottle,  followed  with 
a  long  stride.  A  sudden  exclamation  was  heard  from 
Marion ;  the  sound  of  the  shutting  of  the  door  of  a  carriage 
followed ;  then  came  Jehu’s  “  hap-away,”  with  three  loud 
cracks  of  the  whip,  and  all  was  ended  by  the  rolling  of  rapid 
wheels,  lost  in  a  moment  in  the  distance. 

Wat  Webster,  who  had  hitherto  been  chained  to  his  seat, 
now  started  up;  and,  clasping  his  hands  in  his  agony, 
ejaculated,  that  “  Marion  was  off  in  a  flame  o’  fire.”  The 
fact  scarcely  required  mention — alas  !  too  evident  to  all  the 
company — that  the  greatest  beauty  of  Christ’s  Kirk  was 
away  in  the  talons  of  the  great  Enemy  of  all  good  ;  and  the 
evidence  within  the  walls  of  the  house  was  not  greater 
than  what  was  afforded  by  the  watching  crowd  without. 
The  carriage,  which  was  entirely  black,  and  not  unlike  a 
hearse,  was  seen  to  come  in  by  the  east  end  of  the  town, 
driving  with  a  furious  career,  the  driver  (dressed  also  in 
black)  impelling,  with  a  long  whip,  the  black  horses,  from 
whose  hoofs  sparks  of  fire  were  seen  to  fly ;  and  neither 
house  nor  man  seeming  to  claim  his  attention,  until  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  house  of  Wat  Webster,  where  he  of  the  red 
cravat  was  known  to  be.  Many  followed  the  carriage, 
and  many  remained  at  a  distance  to  see  who  the  victim  was 
that  was  destined  to  be  carried  off  in  the  stranger’s  vehicle ; 
for,  that  the  coach  was  brought  there  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  carry  off  one  who  could  command  in  an  instant  a 
chariot  of  fire,  seemed  reasonably  to  be  entirely  out  of  the 
question  Marion  Webster,  the  beloved  of  the  village, 
was  seen  to  enter,  followed  by  the  stranger ;  and,  as  the 
coach  flew  off,  a  loud  wail  burst  from  the  stricken  hearts  of 
the  villagers,  expressive  at  once  of  their  fear  and  of  the 
intense  pity  they  felt  for  the  fate  of  one  so  much  beloved, 
and  whose  crimes,  much  less  than  theirs,  merited  so  dread¬ 
ful  a  punishment  as  that  she  should  be  carried  off  to  the 
regions  of  sorrow.  The  evidence,  within  and  without  the 
house,  met,  and,  by  the  force  of  sympathetic  similarity, 
mixed  in  an  instant,  carrying  away  in  their  course,  like 
floating  straws,  the  strongest  doubts  that  remained  in  the 
mind  of  the  most  sceptical  man  in  Christ’s  Kirk,  of  the 
hapless  daughter  of  AVat  AVebster  having  been  carried 
off  by  the  Devil.  The  town  was  in  the  greatest  commotion  ; 
terror  and  pity  were  painted  on  every  face  ;  but  the  feelings 
of  the  public  held  small  proportion,  indeed,  to  the  agony 
which  overtook  Wat  Webster  and  his  wife,  whose  only 
child  she  was,  as  well  as  their  pride,  and  that  of  every  one  in 
the  whole  town.  AVat,  who  saw  no  use  in  flying  after  Satan 
— an  individual  of  known  locomotive  powers — lay  extended 
on  the  floor  of  his  cottage,  cursing  his  fate,  and  bewailing  the 
condition  of  his  lovely  daughter,  whose  entry  into  Pandemon¬ 
ium,  and  first  scream  produced  by  the  burning  lake,  were  as 
distinct  in  his  eye  and  ear  as  ever  was  his  morning  porridge, 
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■when  they  boiled  and  bubbled  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  But 
Kitty  was  up  and  out,  with  a  mighty  crowd  or  tail  in  at¬ 
tendance,  flying  up  and  down  in  every  direction,  to  see  if 
any  burning  trace  could  be  had  of  her  beloved  Marion  ; 
for  she  declared  that,  if  she  only  got  “the  dander  o’  her 
body  to  bury  in  Christ’s  Kirk,”  she  would  he  thankful  to 
heaven  for  the  gift,  and  try  to  moderate  her  grief.  .  But 
no  “  dander”  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  by  much  too  evident 
that  Marion  Webster  would  never  more  be  seen  on  earth; 
and,  what  might  naturally  add  to  the  grief  of  her  friends, 
they  had  no  chance  of  seeing  her  again  in  the  world  to  come, 
unless  at  the  expense  of  a  condemnation — a  dear  passport  to 
see  au  old  friend.  Such  a  night  was  never  seen  in  Christ’s 
Kirk  as  that  on  which  Marion  Webster  was  carried  off  by 
his  Satanic  Majesty. 

We  have  said  quite  enough  to  make  it  to  be  understood 
that  Marion  Webster  did  in  reality  go  off  in  a  coach  with  the 
stranger  who  has  occupied  so  much  of  our  attention  ;  but  we 
have  (being  of  Scottish  origin)  prudently  abstained  from 
giving  any  opinion  of  our  own  upon  the  question  of  the  true 
character  of  him  of  the  red  cravat.  The  two  drove  off  to¬ 
gether,  apparently  with  much  affection,  and  after  they  had 
got  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  any  supposed  followers, 
they  became  comparatively  easy,  and  very  soon  commenced 
a  conversation — an  amusement  never  awanting  when  there 
is  a  woman  within  reach  of  a  person’s  articulated  breath. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  o’  a’  this,  Geordie,  man?”  said 
Marion,  looking  lovingly  into  the  face  of  the  stranger. 
“  Could  I  no  have  met  ye  this  night  at  the  three  sisters — the 
trees  in  the  wood  o’  Ballochgray — without  your  coming  to 
Christ’s  Kirk,  and  spreading  the  fear  o’  the  deil  frae  town’s- 
end  to  town’s-end  ?  But  whar  are  we  journeying  to?  and 
what  means  the  carriage?” 

The  stranger  thus  accosted  by  the  familiar  name  by 
which  he  was  known  to  the  young  woman  smiled,  and  told 
her  to  hold  her  tongue,  and  resign  herself  to  the  pleasure  of 
being  carried  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  The  moon  was  now  shining  beautifully  “owre 
tower  and  tree;”  and  ever  and  anon  the  maiden  glanced 
her  blue  eye  on  the  “  siller-smoit”  scenes  through  which 
she  passed,  and  then  turned  to  the  face  of  her  companion, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  silently  the  wonder  expressed  by  her 
fair  face.  After  rolling  on  for  some  time,  they  came  to  a 
road  or  avenue  of  tall  beech  trees,  at  the  end  of  which 
appeared  an  old  castle,  on  which  the  moonbeams  were 
glancing,  and  exhibiting  in  strange  forms  the  turrets  with 
which  it  was  fancifully  decorated.  The  grey  owl’s  scream 
was  borne  along  on  the  breeze  that  met  them,  and  struck 
on  Marion’s  ear  in  wild  and  fitful  sounds — inspiring  a  dread 
which  the  presence  of  her  mute  lover  did  little  to  remove 
or  assuage. 

“Is  not  that  Ballochgray  Castle?”  said  Marion,  at  last — 
“  that  fearfu  place  where  the  Baron  of  Ballochgray  haulds 
his  court  with  the  Evil  One,  on  every  Halloween  night, 
when  the  bleat  muirs  are  rife  with  the  bad  spirits  o’  the 
earth  and  air.  Whar  drives  the  man,  Geordie  ?  Oh,  tell 
him  to  turn  awa  fra  thae  auld  turrets  and  skreeching  owls. 
I  canna  bear  the  sight  o’  the  one,  or  the  eerie  sound  o’  the 
ither.” 

A  smile  was  again  the  answer  of  her  companion,  and  the 
carriage  still  drove  on  to  the  well-known  residence  of  the 
young  Baron  of  Ballochgray — a  man  who,  knowing  the 
weakness  of  his  King,  James  the  Third  of  Scotland,  in  his 
love  of  astrology  and  divination,  and  their  sister  black  arts, 
had,  with  much  address,  endeavoured  to  recommend  him¬ 
self  to  his  sovereign,  by  a  character,  pre-established  in  his 
own  castle,  for  a  successful  cultivation  of  the  ocult 
sciences.  He  had  long  withdrawn  himself  from  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  even  of  his  own  tenants,  and  shut 


himself  up  in  his  castle,  with  a  due  assortment  of  death's 
heads,  charts,  owls,  globes,  bones,  astrolubes,  and  vellum 
chronicles,  with  a  view  to  the  perfection  of  his  hidden 
knowledge ;  or,  as  some  thought,  with  a  view  to  produce 
such  a  fame  of  his  character  and  pursuits  as  might  reach 
the  ears  of  James,  and  acquire  for  him  that  sway  at  court 
for  which  he  sighed  more  than  for  real  knowledge.  Some 
alleged  that  he  was  a  cunning  diplomatist,  who  cared  no 
more  for  the  nostrums  of  astrology  than  he  did  for  the 
dry  bones  that,  while  they  terrified  his  servants,  had  no 
more  virtue  in  them  than  sap,  and  were,  with  the  other 
furniture  of  his  dark  study,  collected  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  forwarding  his  ambitious  designs  upon  the  weak  prince. 
His  true  character  was  supposed  to  be — what  he  possess¬ 
ed  before  he  took  to  his  new  calling — that  of  a  wild,  eccentric, 
devil-  daring  man,  who  loved  adventures  for  their  own  sake, 
and  worshipped  the  fair  face  of  the  “  theekit  and  tenanted 
skull”  of  a  bouncing  damsel,  with  far  greater  enthusiasm 
and  sincerity  than  he  ever  did  his  mortal  osteological  relics 
that  lay  in  so  much  profusion  in  the  recesses  ot  his  old 
castle.  But  he  had,  doubtless,  so  far  succeeded  in  his  plans; 
for  he  possessed  a  most  unenviable  fame  for  all  sorts  of 
cantrips  andsorceries ;  and  the  wandering  beggar  wouldrather 
have  solicited  a  bit  of  bread  from  the  iron  hand  of  misery 
itself,  than  ventured  near  Ballochgray  to  ask  his  awmous. 

“ I  winna  gang  near  that  fearfu  place,  Geordie!”  again 
cried  Marion.  “  What  hae  ye,  a  puir  hind,  to  do  wi’  the 
Baron  o’  Ballochgray  ?  Turn,  for  the  sake  o’  heaven ! — 
turn  frae  that  living  grave  o’  dry  banes,  an’  the  weary  goul 
that  sits  jabbering  owre  them,  by  their  ain  light !  ” 

Her  companion  again  smiled;  and  the  man  dashed  up 
the  avenue,  and  never  stopped  till  he  came  to  the  gate  of 
the  castle — over  which  there  were  placed  two  human  shank- 
bones  of  great  length,  that  were  said  to  have  sustained  the 
body  of  the  Baron  of  Balwearie — that  prince  of  the  black 
art,  and  the  most  cunning  necromancer  that  ever  drew  a 
circle.  The  carriage  stopped;  and  two  servants,  dressed 
in  red  doublets,  (like  garments  of  fire)  slashed  with  black, 
waited  at  the  carriage  door,  flambeaux  in  their  hands, 
to  show  the  couple  into  the  hall.  Out  sprang  the  male 
first,  and  then  Marion  Webster  was  handed,  with  great 
state,  and  led  into  the  interior  of  the  old  castle.  She  was 
led  direct  into  the  hall,  which  was  lighted  up  in  a  very 
fanciful  manner,  by  means  of  many  skulls  arranged  round 
the  room,  and  through  the  eyes  and  jaws  of  which  lurid 
lights  streamed  all  around.  Marion  was  filled  with  terror 
as  she  cast  her  eyes  on  these  shining  monuments  of  mor¬ 
tality;  and  had,  in  her  fear,  scarcely  noticed  a  man  in 
black,  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  room  poring  over  a  black- 
lettered  manuscript. 

“  Marion  Webster,”  now  said  her  travelling  companion, 
“  behold  in  your  old  lover  of  the  Ballochgray  Wood  the 
Baron  of  Ballochgray  !” 

A  scream  burst  from  the  choking  throat  of  the  terrified 
damsel,  and  rung  through  the  old  hall. 

“Come,  love,”  he  continued,  “abate  thy  terrors.  My 
fame  is  worse  than  my  real  character.  I  have  wooed  thee 
for  reasons  known  to  myself,  and  to  be  known  soon  to  thee. 
Thou  didst  love  Geordie  Dempster;  and  thy  love  was  weak 
indeed,  if  it  is  to  be  scared  by  brainless  tongues  or  tongue¬ 
less  skulls.  Wilt  thou  consent  to  be  the  lady  of  the  Baron 
of  Ballochgray  ?” 

“Geordie  !  Geordie!”  cried  the  wondering,  and  yet  lov¬ 
ing  maiden,  “  if  I  would  willingly  wed  thee  in  the  grave, 
wi’  death  himsel  for  oor  priest,  shall  I  refuse  to  be  yours  in 
a  castle  o’  the  livin,  filled  though  it  be  wi’  thae  signs  o’ 
mortality  ?” 

“  Come  forth}  Father  Anthony  !”  cried  the  Baron,  “  and 
ioin  us  by  the  rules  and  bands  of  holy  kirk?” 
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The  man  in  black  lifted  up  his  head  from  the  black-letter 
page ;  and,  having  called  his  witnesses,  went  through  the 
requisite  ceremonies ;  and  Marion  Webster  became,  within 
a  short  space,  the  lady  of  Ballochgray. 

Next  day  the  Baron  took  her  forth  to  the  green  woods, 
where,  as  they  sauntered  among  elms  many  centuries  old, 
and  as  high  as  castles,  he  told  her  that  he  had  more  reasons 
than  other  men  for  having  a  wife  who  could  keep  a  secret. 
When  he  first  met  her  he  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  but 
had  no  more  intention  than  ordinary  love  adventurers  for 
making  her  his  wife;  frequent  intercourse  had  revealed 
to  him  a  jewel  he  had  never  seen  in  such  brightness  in  the 
head  gear  of  the  nobles  of  the  land — a  stern  and  unflinch¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  sanction  of  her  word.  He  quickly  re¬ 
solved  to  test  this  in  such  a  manner  as  would  leave  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  a  secret-keeping  wife  he  might  find 
in  his  humble  maiden  of  Ballochgray  woods.  He  had 
three  times  visited  Christ’s  Kirk  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  raise  an  intense  curiosity  in  the  inhabitants  as  to  who 
he  was.  Marion  had  the  secret  only  of  his  being  plain 
Geordie  Dempster;  but  so  firmly  and  determinedly  had 
she  kept  it,  that,  in  the  vex-y  midst  of  a  general  belief  that 
he  was  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  she  had  never  even  let  it  be 
known  that  she  had  once  seen  his  face  before.  So  far 
Mai’ion  was  enlightened  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
afterwards,  she  knew  why  a  secret-keeping  wife  was  so 
much  prized  by  the  Bai’on  of  Ballochgray,  and  why  he 
could  serve  two  purposes — that  of  love,  and  fame  of  super- 
natural  powers — in  personating,  as  he  had  done,  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  in  his  visits  to  Christ’s  Kirk  on  the  Green. 
So  far,  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  Marion  never  revealed  the 
secret  of  his  pretended  astrological  acquirements. 

For  weeks  after  the  mari’iage,  inquiries  were  made  in 
every  quarter  for  the  lost  damsel ;  but,  at  last,  all  search 
and  inquiiy  was  given  up,  and  the  belief  that  she  was  in 
tl  place  appointed  for  the  wicked  had  settled  down  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  One  evening  a  number  of  cronies 
were  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  disconsolate  parents, 
and  among  these  were  Meg  Johnstone,  Christy  Lowrie, 
Widow  Lindsay,  and  othei'S  of  the  Leslians. 

“  The  will  o’  the  Lord  maun  be  done,”  said  Meg ;  “  but, 
wae’s  me !  there  was  mony  an  ould  gimmer  in  Leslie,  whose 
horns  are  weel  marked  wi’  the  lines  o’  her  evil  days,  that 
Clootie  might  hae  taen,  afore  he  cam  to  the  bonnie  ewe  that 
had  only  tasted  the  first  leaves  o’  her  summer  girse.  What 
did  Marion  Webster  ever  do  in  this  warld  to  bring  upon 
her  this  last  and  warst  o’  the  evils  o’  mortals  ?” 

“  It’s  just  the  like  o‘  her  the  auld  villain  likes  best,” 
rejoined  Christy.  “  He  doesna  gie  a  doit  for  a  gizzened 
sinner,  wha  will  fa’  into  his  hands  at  the  lang  run  without 
trouble.  But  the  young,  the  blooming,  and  the  bonny  are 
aye  sail-  beset  by  temptations ;  and,  heard  ye  never,  Mrs 
Webster,  o’  Marion’s  meetings  at  the  Three  Sisters,  some¬ 
times,  they  say,  at  the  dead  hour,  wi’  some  lover  that  naebody 
ever  kenned?” 

“  Ay,  ay,  dame,”  said  Widow  Lindsay  ;  “  that’s  just  his 
way.  He  comes  in  the  shape  o’  a  young  lover  and  beguiles 
the  hearts  o’  young  maidens.  Ye  mind  o’  bonny  Peggy 
Lorimer  o’  the  town’s-end,  wha  never  did  mair  guid  after 
she  met  a  stranger  in  the  woods  o’  Ballochgray.  Ae  glance 
o’  his  ee,  she  said,  took  awa  her  heart ;  and,  evei’y  day  after, 
she  pined,  and  pined,  and  wandered  amang  the  woods  till 
she  grew  like  a  wraith,  but  nae  mair  o’  him  did  she  ever 
see.  I  sti’ieked  her  wi’  my  ain  hands,  and  sic  a  corpse  I 
never  handled.  There  wasna  a  pound  o’  flesh  on  her  banes; 
and  the  carriers  at  the  burial  aye  said,  that  there  wasna  a 
coi’pse  ava  in  the  coffin.  But  puir  Marion  has  dreed  a  waur 
weird.” 

“  My  puir  bairn '  my  puir  bairn!”  cried  the  mother. 
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“  The  folk  o’  Leslie  aye  said  she  wad  ride  in  her  carriage, 
for  she  was  the  bonniest  lass  that  ever  was  seen  in  Christ’s 
Kirk.  But,  wear-a-wins !  little  kenned  they  what  kind  o’ 
a  carriage  she  wad  ride  awa  in  on  her  marriage  night.” 

“  Some  folks  say,  the  monks  will  pray  her  back  again,” 
rejoined  Meg  ;  “  but,  my  faith,  they’ll  hae  hard  wark  o’t. 
He’ll  no  let  her  awa  without  a  fearfu  tuilzie,  Christy.” 

“  She’ll  never  mair  be  seen  on  earth,  woman,”  answered 
Chi-isty.  “  And,  even  if  she  wei'e  to  be  prayed  back  again, 
she  wad  never  be  the  creature  she  was  again.  A  coal 
black  lire,  and  sin  git  ee-brees,  wadna  set  her  auld  lovers  in 
Christ’s  Kirk  in  a  bleeze  again.” 

“  They  should  watch  the  smoking  field  o’  Dysart,”  cried 
Widow  Lindsay.  If  she  come  again  ava,  it  will  be  through 
that  deil’s  porcli.  But  what  noise  is  that,  Kitty?  Didna 
ye  hear  the  sound  o’  carriage  wheels  ?” 

The  party  listened  attentively ;  and,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  a  carriage  coming  l'attling  along  the  street. 

“  Get  out  the  Latin  Bible,  Wat?”  cried  Kitty.  “He’s 
maybe  coming  to  tak  U3  awa  next.” 

The  listening  continued ;  and  when  the  sounds  ceased, 
as  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  and  the  postilion’s  whip 
ci’acked  over  the  restless  horses,  aciy  of  terror  rang  through 
the  room.  Every  one  shrank  into  a  corner,  and  muttered 
prayers  mixed  with  the  cries  of  fear.  The  door  opened. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  it,  for  no  one  doubted  that  their 
old  friend  had  returned.  The  Baron  of  Ballochgray 
and  his  lady,  dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  style,  entered 
the  house  of  the  old  couple.  The  sight  of  the  gay  visitoi'S 
made  Wat  and  Kitty’s  eyes  reel  ;  and  they  screamed 
again  from  the  fear  that  the  Prince  had  come  back,  only 
in  a  new  doublet,  to  exhibit  to  them  their  sold  daughter. 

“I  beg  to  introduce  thee,”  said  the  Baron,  “to  the  lady  of 
Ballochgray — my  wedded  wife.” 

Marion,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  fell  upon  the 
neck  of  her  father ;  and  then,  in  the  same  manner,  she  em¬ 
braced  her  n*other;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  fears 
of  Wat  and  Kitty  were  removed.  At  last,  they  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  accompany  them  on  a  visit  to  Ballochgray 
Castle ;  and,  when  they  rode  off  in  the  chariot,  they  left 
behind  them  the  belief  that  they  too  were  carried  off  by 
the  “Old  One.”  We  cannot  pretend  to  describe  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Wat  and  his  wife  when  they  were  introduced  into 
the  old  castle  ;  but  they  soon  came  to  see  that  the  Baron 
of  Ballochgray  was  just  “  as  guid  a  chiel  in  his  ain  castle 
as  ever  he  was  when  he  acted  the  Deevil  in  Christ’s  Kirk 
on  the  Green.” 


THE  RIGHTFUL  HEIR 


Horatio  Frederick  Spriggins  was  the  son  of  his  father  ; 
but  who  his  father  was,  was  a  mystery  to  Horatio  Frederick 
Spriggins,  as  well  as  to  everybody  else.  As  far  back  as  his 
recollection  could  go,  he  only  remembered  his  serving  in 
the  capacity  of  a  link-boy  at  the  Haymarket.  Now  that  he 
was  grown  a  man,  and  the  race  of  link-boys  was  extinct, 
he  kept  this  hon'ible  secret'  within  his  own  bo=om,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  achieve  greatness — bow,  or  by  what  means,  he 
had  not  as  yet  determined.  He  was  but  a  bookseller's 
message-man,  with  four  and  sixpence,  a-week;  and,  but 
for  a  most  unexpected  circumstance  he  would  pi'obably 
have  remained  so  for  ever.  The  circumstance  alluded  to 
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was  his  receiving,  one  morning,  an  anonymous  letter,  with 
an  enclosure  of  fifty  pounds,  recommending  him  to  set  him¬ 
self  agoing  in  business  on  his  own  account.  This  was  one 
step  towards  his  ideal  greatness;  and  he,  thereupon, 
engaged  a  small  shop,  situated  somewhere  in  the  east  end 
of  London,  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  dispensing 
cheap  periodicals  to  the  public  in  general,  at  the  price 
marked  upon  them — by  which  means  he  contrived  to  earn 
as  much  as  kept  him  pretty  genteelly.  He  was  not  extrava¬ 
gant — no,  Horatio  Frederick  Spriggins  was  not  extravagant. 
He  lived  in  his  shop  during  the  day,  and  slept  in  an  attic 
during  the  night — obtained  at  the  moderate  charge  of  five 
shillings  per  week,  finding  his  own  napery.  Neither  was 
he  exuberant  in  his  expenditure  on  the  article  of  dress. 
On  the  week-days,  he  wore  an  old  coat — on  the  Sundays, 
what  he  wa3  pleased  to  term  a  new  one.  It  had  borne  that 
appellation  for,  at  least,  four  years  and  a  half ;  but,  being 
donned  only  fifty-two  times  during  the  year,  it  was  quite 
as  good  as  new.  His  inexpressibles  usually  lasted  till  they 
were  done.  For  recreation,  he  once  a  fortnight  or  so  ad¬ 
journed,  at  half-price,  to  the  upper  gallery  of  one  of  the 
minor  threatres  ;  and,  on  occasions  of  this  sort,  he  was  often 
tempted  to  indulge  himself  in  some  slight  refreshment — 
usually  twopence  worth  of  oranges  or  apples.  In  short, 
his  life  passed  in  one  round  of  joy  and  contentment ;  but, 
alas  !  this  was  not  to  last  long. 

Being  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  ahaberdasher’sappren- 
tice — whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  from  seeing  him, 
every  Saturday  morning,  make  his  appearance  in  his  shop 
for  the  current  number  of  The  Penny  Magazine — being 
prevailed  on,  we  say,  to  accompany  this  young  gentle¬ 
man  to  a  soiree,  he  there  saw  and  was  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  Mrs  Seraphina  Snowdrop,  the  relict  of  a  tallow- 
chandler  at  Bath.  She,  tired  of  the  state  of  single-blessed¬ 
ness,  after  having  experienced  the  double  form,  had  come 
to  London  in  search  of  a  second  Snowdrop ;  and  was 
going  the  round  of  all  public  places,  seeking  whom  she 
might  devour.  Horatio — having  made  inquiries,  and 
found  that  the  lady  possessed  an  unencumbered  annuity  of 
two  hundred  per  annum,  and  was  in  nowise  burdened  with 
little  responsibilities — sought  an  introduction ;  and,  through 
the  interest  of  the  haberdasher’s  apprentice’s  sister’s  hus¬ 
band’s  mother’s  aunt,  was  lucky  enough  to  obtain  it.  He 
Wits  desirous,  however,  of  concealing  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  in  trade  ;  and  wished  to  pass  for  a  private  gentle¬ 
man,  living  upon  the  interest  of  his  money — sum  unde¬ 
fined. 

Serapnina  listened  to  his  suit ;  and  in  three  weeks  from 
the  date  of  their  first  interview,  became  Mrs  Spriggins. 
Then  there  was  the  searching  for  a  cheap  house,  in  a 
genteel  quarter  of  the  town — a  purchasing  of  carpets  and 
ot  furniture  a  hiring  of  servants — (one  maid-of-all-work, 
and  one  black  boy,  to  run  errands  and  open  the  door) — 
a  running  here,  and  a  running  there — and  a  great  deal  of 
bustle,  to  very  little  purpose.  At  length,  however,  in 
Seymour  Crescent,  Luston  Square,  their  residence  was 
fixed ;  the  carpets,  furniture,  maid-of-all-work,  and  black 
wei  e  allotted  their  respective  positions  in  the  mansion  ; 
and,  for  the  first  week, 

“  All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.” 

“Don’t  you  think,  love,”  said  Mrs  Spriggins  to  the 
gentleman  who  entitled  her  to  that  same  appellation,  on 
tke  heptadieversary  of  their  wedding  day — “  Don’t  you 
think  that  we  ought  to  take  a  jaunt?  Every  one,  you 
know,  dear,  does  it,  after  their  marriage.  I’m  sure,  'now, 
Horatio,  after  all  the  love  I  bring  you,  and  all  the  money  I 
have  expended  in  furnishing  the  house,  you  might  put 


yourself  to  the  trifling  expense  of  a  journey  to  Scotland 
I  have  an  aunt  resides  somewhere  near  Edinburgh  ;  and, 
I’m  sure,  dear,  we  might  get  her  to  accompany  us  to  see 
the  lake  that  Lord  Byron’s  lady  lived  in,  when  Ivanhoe 
came  to  see  her,  and  take  tea  with  Rob  Roy’s  wife.” 

“Yes,  my  love,  we  might,”  tenderly  replied  Horatio 
Frederick,  at  the  same  time  trembling  about  the  money. 
AVhere  it  was  to  come  from  he  knew  not.  Ever  since  he 
had  laid  siege  to  the  widow,  he  had  filled  up  his  own  place 
in  his  own  shop  with  a  man  on  whom  he  had  settled  the 
weekly  allowance  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  ;  and  the 
profit  arising  from  the  ale  of  the  cheap  periodicals  had 
just  been  barely  sufficient  to  cover  this  man’s  wages,  and 
yield  Horatio  a  weekly  sum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
over  and  above  to  lay  up  against  the  term  time.  Horatio, 
after  turning  this  over  in  his  mind,  turned  over  on  his 
back  upon  the  couch,  whereon  he  lay  reading  the  last  number 
of  Bentley’s  Miscellany,  and  pretended  to  sleep,  at  the  same 
time  permitting  the  book  to  drop  from  his  hand  upon  the 
floor. 

The  lovely  Seraphina,  who  was  descanting  on  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  travelling,  the  while  she  was  tying  up  some 
jam-pots,  started  at  the  sound,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
Without  much  ado,  she  left  her  occupation,  and  proceeded 
to  tickle  Spriggins’  face  with  a  small  bit  of  twine ;  and,  at 
length  succeeding  in  rousing  him,  she  insisted  on  his  going 
to  bed.  To  bed  accordingly  he  went,  and,  ere  his  wife 
had  got  her  jam-pots  put  away,  her  cupboard  locked  up, 
and  other  preliminaries  adjusted,  he  was  asleep  in  right 
earnest. 

At  breakfast  next  morning,  Mrs  Spriggins  again  attacked 
him  upon  the  necessity  of  a  marriage  jaunt,  and,  having- 
wrung  a  reluctant  consent  from  him,  she  allowed  him  to 
go  out  by  himself  to  walk.  He  did  not  return  to  dinner 
till  fully  half-an-liour  after  the  usual  time.  Mrs  Spriggins 
could  not  imagine  what  had  become  of  him,  and  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  business  of  mastication  sola  cum  sola,  when 
the  door-bell  was  hastily  rung,  and  into  the  room  rushed 
Horatio  Frederick  Spriggins,  pale,  and  with  his  hat  over  his 
eyes.  A  few  minutes  elapsed  ere  he  gained  sufficient  com¬ 
posure  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  words. 

“  Seraphina  !”  he  at  length  said,  in  a  hollow  voice,  “you 
wish  to  go  to  Scotland?” 

“I’m  sure  I  told  you  so  last  night,  Horatio,  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  too ;  and,  you  know,  you  promised  to  go.” 

“  Then,  Seraphina,  dearest,  it’s  all  up !  We  must  stay 
at  home,  now  !  I’m — prepare  yourself  for  the  shock — I’m 
a  ruined  man !” 

“A  ruined  man!”  ejaculated  the  wife. 

“  Even  so,  dearest  girl — all  is  gone  !  ” 

“AVhat’s  gone?” 

“My  money!— every  penny  I  had!  The  bank  which 
held  ten  thousand  pounds  of  it,  broke  yesterday,  and  the 
insurance  office,  whose  stock  I  held  to  the  extent  of  five- 
and-twenty  pounds,  was  burned  to  the  ground  this  morn¬ 
ing — not  a  stone  remaining.  The  bank  was  situated  in 
Skye. — the  insurance  office  in  Ayr.  O  Seraphina,  I’m 
a  ruined  man  ! — I  have  not  a  rap  I  can  call  my  own.” 

“  Come,  come,  Horatio !  don’t  be  down-hearted  ;  for, 
while  I  have  a  penny  in  the  world,  my  husband  shall  share 
it  with  me.  See,  here’s  eighteenpence  to  begin  with,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mrs  Spriggins,  placing  a  bright  shilling  and  sixpence 
in  the  palm  of  her  husband’s  hand.  “  That  must  keep  you 
in  pocket-money  till  we  arrive  in  Edinburgh.  I’ll  pay  all 
the  travelling  expenses.” 

“Noble,  generous  woman!”  cried  Horatio,  “come  to 
these  arms  !”  And  he  hugged  her  till  she  cried  out 
“Don’t!” 

Everything  being  arranged  for  the  journey  to  Scotland, 
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the  black  boy  was  left  to  take  care  of  the  premises  in  Sey¬ 
mour  Crescent ;  the  servant-of-all-work  to  take  care  of  the 
black  boy  ;  and  no  one  to  take  care  of  the  maid-of-all- 
work.  Horatio  Frederick  Sprigging  and  spouse  set  off 
from  Blackwall  at  ten  o’clock  on  a  Saturday  night  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  arrived  in  Edinburgh  without  any 
accident  having  befallen  them,  just  as  the  hour  went  five 
from  the  Register  Office,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
Monday. 

Aurora  had  called  and  called  upon  old  Phoebus  to 
arise  ;  and,  when  at  length  in  a  reluctant  mood  he  did  so, 
he  swore  that,  in  perversity,  grim  Jove  had  washed  his 
dirty  night-shirt  in  Neptune’s  water-butt,  and  hung  it  out 
to  dry ;  for,  let  him  stretch  his  neck  ever  so  long,  he  could 
not  catch  one  glimpse  of  Mother  Earth.  He  added,  that  he 
was  of  opinion  her  inhabitants  were  at  that  moment  get¬ 
ting  the  full  benefit  of  the  drippings  from  the  shirt-tail ; 
and,  in  sooth,  Sol’s  view  of  the  matter  was  far  from  being 
an  incorrect  one,  for  the  morning — the  Tuesday  morning 
— was  ushered  in  amidst  gloom  and  rain. 

The  hands  upon  the  clocks  of  Modern  Athens  were  all 
fast  hastening  towards  that  hour  which  numbereth  the  Muses. 
Schoolboys,  with  the  delightful  prospect  of  vacation  in  a 
few  weeks,  were  chalking  upon  the  walls,  as  they  went 
along  with  gleesome  step— 

“Ob,  for  August  and  September!” 

The  smaller  of  the  species  bore  satchells  on  their  backs ; 
the  bigger  boys  carried  their  books,  which,  at  their  dexter 
thighs,  were  pendant,  in  straps  slung  across  their  sinister 
shoulders.  Milliner  girls  hurried  along,  ever  and  anon 
casting  a  sickly  smile  upon  their  favoured  ’prentices  as 
they  passed,  who,  in  obedience  to  their  fear  or  pride  of 
being  seen  by  some  less  fortunate  individual,  nodded  in 
return,  or  passed  by  unnoticing.  Briefless  barristers,  on 
their  way  to  the  Parliament  House,  shuffled  by  with  papers 
in  their  hands  for  show  ;  and  postmen  “  walked  their 
lonely  round,”  making  it  a  point  never  to  leave  a  letter 
without  the  money. 

“  Come  along,  Spriggins,  dear  ! — la  !  how  you  tire  one ! 
Do  walk  a  little  quicker — there’s  a  dear!”  So  said  Mrs 
Spriggins  to  her  husband,  as  she  dragged  him,  in  an 
easterly  direction,  along  Prince’s  Street,  on  that  Tuesday 
morning.  “  We’ll  be  too  late  for  the  coach,  you’ll  see,  and 
then  we’ll  have  to  walk  all  the  way  to  Portobello  before  we 
can  see  aunt — and  I  don’t  know  how  far  that’s  off,  I’m  sure.” 

“  Nor  I,  love — nor  I,”  insinuated  Horatio,  breathless 
with  walking  at  such  a  round  pace  as  his  wife  wished  to 
keep  up.  “I  think,”  continued  he;  “I  think  I  once 
heard  some  one  once  say  somewhere,  that  it  was  forty 
miles,  at  least,  from  Edinburgh.” 

“  Oh  !  you  fool  you  !  it  ain’t  half  that,  I’m  certain  ;  but 
do  come  on,  will  you  ?”  said  the  lady,  in  rather  command¬ 
ing  accents  considering. 

They  walked  on  some  time  in  solemn  silence,  when  she 
resumed — 

“Mr  S.,  Mr  S.,  this  comes  of  your  staying  out  of  nights. 
You’re  always  so  hot  of  a  morning,  there’s  no  good  to  be 
got  of  you.  Ain’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  for  to  come 
for  to  go  for  to  stay  out  so  late  last  night,  and  leave  me 
a-moping  in  that  nasty  inn.  It  was  half-past  twelve  before 
you  made  your  appearance — hold  up  the  umbrella !” 

“  No,  no,  Seraphina,  dearest,  it  wasn’t  so  bad  as  that,” 
said  Horatio,  blandly,  at  the  same  time  obeying  the  lady’s 
command  with  regard  to  the  umbrella.  “  It  was  only  a 
quarter-past ;  for  I  heard  the  watchman  call  twelve,  at 
least  twenty  times,  as  I  came  along,  and  I’m  sure  it  was  no 
more  nor  the  quarter  when  I  came  in.” 


“  Half — past — twelve,  Mr  S. !”  exclaimed  the  lady, 
in  a  tone  which  admitted  of  no  contradiction,  and  Spriggins 
gave  in  from  politeness. 

When  one  happens  to  be  late  going  home,  and  there 
is  another  waiting  for  him  to  whom  he  must  account  for 
his  lateness,  he  is  ever  as  fain  to  clip  something  off  the 
time,  though  it  be  only  five  minutes,  as  the  other  is  to  call 
it  later  than  is  really  the  case.  With  Horatio  this  had 
occurred  the  preceding  evening. 

The  violent  effects  of  the  voyage  not  having  entirely  left 
Mrs  Spriggins  when  she  reached  the  hotel  in  Prince’s 
Street,  nor  even  after  she  had  imbibed  two  cups  of 
Hookey’s  mixture,  she  signified  to  Horatio  her  intention  of 
remaining  where  she  was  all  the  evening,  at  the  same  time 
condescendingly  allowing  him  liberty,  and  fifteen  shillings 
of  pocket  money,  to  go  out  by  himself  if  he  chose — a  per¬ 
mission  of  which  he  gladly  availed  himself,  by  adjourning 
to  the  theatre  at  half-price.  When  he  entered  the  pit 
lobby,  there  were  some  dozen  persons  waiting  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  and,  on  the  announcement  of  “half-price!”  there 
was  such  a  pushing  and  a  squeezing  to  get  forward  to  the 
money-taker,  that  one  would  have  thought  there  were  at 
least  twelve  hundred  people  instead  of  twelve — so  great 
was  the  din  they  occasioned.  In  the  hubbub,  Mr  Spriggins’ 
corns  were  trod  on  by  a  half-military-looking,  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  trifle  of  whisker  circumventing  his  cheeks, 
and  with  a  closely  shaven  chin  and  upper  lip,  of  rather  a 
bluish  tinge,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  his  beard. 
Horatio  cried  out,  and  jumping  up  in  agony,  gave  this 
blue-beard  an  accidental  kick  on  the  calf  of  the  leg.  He 
instantly  wheeled  round,  and  coolly  presented  his  card  to 
Spriggins,  asking  for  his  in  return.  Flurried  beyond  mea¬ 
sure  at  this  demand,  Spriggins,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
minutes,  spent  in  searching  his  pockets,  brought  out  a  card 
and  handed  it  to  the  military-looking  man,  who  said  he 
should  hear  from  him  to-morrow  morning,  and  disappeared 
among  the  crowd.  This  rencounter  put  Horatio  F rederick 
Spriggins  out  of  sorts  for  the  rest  of  the  evening ;  he  could 
not  enjoy  the  play,  and  he  could  not  enjoy  the  faces  of  the 
audience — which  is  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  veteran 
playgoers  ;  so  about  half-past  ten  o’clock  he  left  the  theatre, 
and  stepped  into  a  neighbouring  coffee-room,  to  quench  his 
agitation  in  a  lobster  and  a  pint  of  stout. 

“  Capital  thing,  lobsters,  sir,  when  you  can — get  them 
good  !”  remarked  an  attenuated  man  in  a  blue  pea-jacket, 
buttoned  close  up  to  the  chin,  to  prevent*  people  from 
remarking  upon  his  shirt.  He  had,  for  the  last  few 
minutes,  been  sitting  in  the  box  opposite  to  Spriggins, 
seemingly,  for  want  of  better  fare,  devouring  the  contents 
of  a  newspaper ;  but,  really,  eyeing  in  envy,  over  the  top 
of  it,  Horatio’s  lobster  and  pint  of  stout. 

“  Very  !”  replied  Spriggins,  without  lifting  his  head  from 
his  plate,  whereon  he  had  placed  a  claw. 

“  Perhaps  you’d  like  to  see  the  newspaper,  sir  ?”  volun¬ 
teered  the  man.  “  Capital  thing  a  newspaper,  sir,  when 
you  can  get  it  good  !” 

“Very!”  again  assented  Spriggins;  “but  I  never  reads 
the  newspapers.” 

“  Ah  !  you  are  perfectly  right,  sir ! — perfectly  right  !— 
decidedly!”  said  the  man,  peremptorily — at  the  same  time 
dexterously  extending  the  broad  sheet  between  Spriggins 
and  the  plate  containing  the  remains  of  the  lobster,  and 
persuading  the  latter  to  leap  off  the  plate  into  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  was  outspread  upon  his  knees.  Sprig¬ 
gins  dashed  away  the  newspaper  with  indignation ;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  newspaper,  he  now  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  that  it  bore  a  title  quite 
opposed  to  his  political  feelings.  “  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons?”  quoth  the  inhabitant  of  the  pea-jacket.  “I 
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meant  no  offence,  I  (lo  assure  you.  Your  health,  sir!” 
And,  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  he  drank  off  entirely 
Spriggins’  as  yet  untasted  pint  of  stout.  Spriggins  sat 
aghast,  with  his  fists  hard  clenched  round  the  handles  of 
his  knife  and  fork,  which  rested  on  the  table  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  and  said  nothing,  from  very  amazement.  His  new 
acquaintance,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  awkward 
pause,  (not  Spriggins’  paws,)  by  exclaiming — “Capital 
thing  stout,  sir,  when  you  can  get  it  good !  They  keep  it 
very  good  in  this  house — very  !  ”  He  then  resumed  his 
seat,  and  went  on  conning  his  newspaper. 

Curiosity  was  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Horatio 
Frederick  ;  and,  after  wondering  to  himself  in  vain,  for 
fully  five  minutes,  “  who  this  impudent  personage  could  be,” 
he  rang  the  bell;  and,  in  a  whisper,  inquired  of  the 
waiter. 

“  Oh  sir !  that’s  the  great  Siberian  necromancer.  He’s 
an  Irishman,  I  think.  He  has  performances  in  our  large 
room  up  stairs  every  evening.  He’s  just  done,  sir;  but, 
as  there  were  only  six  people  in  the  room,  he  can  t  afford 
to  have  any  supper ;  and  we  don’t  give  no  trust  to  them 
sort  of  people.” 

“  Very  well,  young  man,”  said  Spriggins  aloud — “  but,” 
continued  he,  glancing  at  the  empty  plate,  “  I  didn’t  desire 
you  to  take  away  the  lobster.” 

“No  more  I  did,  sir.” 

“Zounds!”  cried  Horatio — but  whatever  else  he  was 
about  to  say  was  lost  for  ever,  by  the  Siberian  necroman¬ 
cer  in  the  pea-jacket  coming  forward  and  informing  him 
that  he  saw  him  put  the  lobster  into  his  hat. 

“  I’m  blowed  if  I  did !”  indignantly  muttered  Spriggins. 

The  hat  was  looked  into  ;  but  no  lobster  was  there. 

“  Now,”  said  the  necromancer  to  him,  “  I’ll  bet  you  a 
bottle  of  champagne  that  I  find  the  lobster  in  your  hat !” 

The  let  was  taken ;  the  lobster  produced  from  the 
interior  of  the  hat ;  the  champagne  ordered  in ;  and,  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  it  was  all  discussed.  Spriggins  paid 
the  bill  with  some  reluctance ;  and,  the  necromancer  agree¬ 
ing  to  see  him  safe  home,  they  reeled  into  the  street  to¬ 
gether. 

Spriggins  was  anxious  to  get  home  to  the  inn  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  for  he  calculated  his  wife  would  be,  by  this  time, 
in  no  very  delightful  humour.  He  communicated  his  fears 
to  his  sudden  friend,  the  necromancer,  who  openly  coin¬ 
cided  with  him  on  the  propriety  of  going  straight  home, 
but  secretly  determined  to  be  the  cause  of  his  going  two  or 
three  miles  about.  After  performing  circuitous  movements 
among  lanes  and  blind  alleys,  and  always  bringing  his 
charge  back  to  the  spot  whence  they  originally  started,  the 
necromancer,  seeing  a  policeman  advancing,  in  a  fit  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  shivered  a  lamp,  and  coolly  walked  off,  leaving 
Spriggins  to  bear  the  blame.  The  crash  of  glass  brought 
the  policeman  to  the  spot  in  less  than  no  time.  He  seized 
Spriggins  by  the  collar ;  and,  thumping  his  baton  against 
the  pavement,  the  street  was  presently  filled  with  other 
Charlies,  and  Spriggins  was  marched  off  to  the  police- 
office.  The  constable  of  the  night,  seeing  by  Spriggins’ 
dress  that  he  could  afford  to  pay,  inquired  his  name  and 
address.  Horatio  had  heard  that  nobody  ever  gave  their 
real  name  on  such  occasions ;  and,  besides,  he  thought  his 
case  might  perhaps  appear  in  the  public  prints — his  wife 
was  sure  to  see  it,  and  he  would  never  hear  the  end  of  it. 
So  with  an  unblushing  countenance,  he  boldly  answered — 

“  Mr  Hoskins,  31,  York  Place.” 

Now,  31,  York  Place,  is  a  blind  door,  and  the  only  one 
in  Edinburgh — a  fact  which  was  communicated  to  Horatio 
by  the  man  with  the  salary  of  ten  and  sixpence  a-week. 
lie  had  once  been  in  Edinburgh. 

“  That’s  enough,”  said  the  constable,  thrusting  into  his 


hands  a  summons  for  him  to  appear  before  the  court  on 
the  morrow;  but  which  Spriggins  regarded  as  a  bit  of 
waste  paper.  “You  may  go,  after  paying  eigliteenpence 
to  the  clerk  here.” 

Spriggins  thrust  the  paper  into  his  pocket  without  looking 
at  it,  paid  his  eigliteenpence,  and  left  the  police-office.  By 
dint  of  inquiry,  he  soon  picked  his  way  to  his  inn,  which 
he  reached  at  exactly  five-and-twenty  minutes  past  twelve. 
Though  his  wife  endeavoured,  by  threatening,  by  coaxing, 
and  by  teasing,  to  elicit  the  truth  as  to  where  he  had  been, 
and  what  had  become  of  all  the  money  she  gave  him,  it 
was  all  in  vain.  He  maintained  a  stubborn  silence  regard¬ 
ing  the  past  evening’s  transactions. 

The  hour  of  nine  sounded  forth  throughout  the  city,  and, 
for  once  in  their  lives,  the  clocks  of  New  Athens  agreed  as  to 
their  time,  as  Horatio  Frederick  and  his  better  half  took 
their  seats  in  the  Portobello  coach,  at  the  corner  of  the 
North  Bridge.  The  streets  were  now  peopled  with  work¬ 
men,  who  had  a  short  way  to  go,  proceeding  to  breakfast ; 
and  children  carrying  breakfast  to  their  fathers’  place  of 
labour. 

“  Crack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels,” 

and  away  flew  the  Portobello  coach,  and  Mrs  Spriggins’ 
heart  bounded  with  delight  at  the  thought  of  soon  clasping 
in  her  embrace  her  rich  widowed  aunt,  Mrs  Sally  Biggles¬ 
wade. 

The  romantic  village  of  Portobello  is  situated  close  to 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  thither,  during  the  summer,  fami¬ 
lies  resort  for  the  sea-bathing — this  they  call  “going  to 
the  country.”  Oh  !  ’tis  a  most  pleasurable  amusement  to 
saunter  along  the  seabeach  there,  on  the  beauteous  summer’s 
day.  There  are  middle-aged  folks  seated  on  camp-stools, 
pretending  to  stare  at  the  coast  of  Fife,  through  telescopes ; 
and  young  folks  playing  about  old  folks’  knees  ;  and  young 
ladies  and  young  gentlemen  disporting  themselves  pro¬ 
miscuously  in  the  water ;  and  bathing-machines,  and  wet 
nurses,  and  dry  nurses,  charged  with  very  young  folks ; 
and  plenty  of  bustles,  and  lots  of  agitation. 

Astonishment  was  superlative  in  the  system  of  Mr 
Spriggins,  when,  on  entering  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs 
Biggleswade,  the  first  object  that  met  his  gaze  was  the 
military-looking  man  with  the  blue  beard,  who  had  trampled 
on  his  corns  at  the  door  of  the  theatre  the  preceding 
evening. 

Mrs  Spriggins  presented  her  husband,  in  due  form,  to  her 
aunt,  and  her  aunt  introduced  the  military-looking  man, 
with  the  blue  beard,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hugh  M’lntyre, 
of  the  Edinburgh  troops  of  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  who  rose,  bowed  to  Mrs  Spriggins,  cast  a  look  of 
ineffable  contempt  upon  the  husband,  and  stalked  out  of 
the  room,  with  a  stiffness  of  manner,  which  one  might  be 
apt  to  imagine  was  caused  by  his  having  swallowed  at  least 
half-a-dozen  bottles  of  Crooks’  patent  docoction  of  pokers. 

The  weather  having  exhibited  symptoms  of  clearing  up, 
after  some  palaver,  port  wine,  and  hard  biscuits,  Spriggins 
and  his  wife,  preceded  by  Mrs  Sally  Biggleswade,  sallied 
forth,  to  look  at  and  admire  the  wonders  of  the  small  spot 
of  ground  behind  the  house,  allotted  to  the  double  purpose 
of  a  garden  and  a  bleaching  green.  They  had  walked 
about  for  some  time,  enjoying  each  other’s  company  as  well 
as  relations  can  do,  when  a  maidservant  appeared,  whis¬ 
pered  something  in  Mrs  Biggleswade’s  ear,  and  that  respect¬ 
able  lady,  begging  to  be  excused  for  a  few  moments,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  servant  into  the  house.  Ten — twenty  minutes — 
half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  no  re-appearance  of  the  lady. 
Spriggins  was  getting  rather  fidgetty,  and  wishing  they 
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had  not  come.  Fire  minutes  more  passed,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  same  maid-servant  advanced  from  the  house, 
performed  the  same  part  with  Mrs  Spriggins  as  she  had 
previously  done  with  Mrs  Biggleswade,  and  that  lady  also, 
begging  to  he  excused  for  a  few  minutes,  left  her  husband 
to  walk  by  himself,  and  meditate  if  he  could.  “This  is  all 
very  mysterious!”  thought  he,  and  he  began  examining 
the  structure  of  the  cabbage  plant.  Another  ten  minutes 
elapsed,  and  he  was  still  alone — “What  the  deuce  are  they 
about?”  he  said  unto  himself,  and  he  would  have  given 
his  ears  off  to  have  solved  that  question  ;  for  the  bump  of 
curiosity  was  pretty  well  developed  in  his  pericranium. 
At  length,  observing  the  maid-servant  advancing,  he  rushed 
forward  ;  but,  ere  he  had  time  to  ask  any  question,  she 
said,  “Mrs  Spriggins  desires  your  presence  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,”  and  immediately  thereafter  disappeared. 

With  reluctant  steps  he  proceeded  to  obey  the  mandate. 
“  It  is  very  odd,”  he  thought,  “  that  Seraphina  should  send 
for  me ;”  for  he  had  observed  that,  unless  there  was  some¬ 
thing  of  very  great  importance  to  be  discussed,  his  wife 
never  sent  for  him,  but  invariably  made  it  a  point  to  come 
herself. 

In  the  drawing-room  he  found  his  wife  and  her  aunt 
Sally  seated  close  together  on  a  sofa,  in  earnest  confab¬ 
ulation,  when  he  entered.  He  shut  the  door  animatedly, 
and  the  noise  caused  them  to  look  up. 

“Ain’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself?”  exclaimed  both 
women  at  once. 

“  Can’t  say  I  am,  my  darlings  !” 

“  Don’t  darling  me,”  cried  his  wife  ;  “  you’re  a  good- 
for-nothing  fellow,  you  are !”  And  here  she  began  to  shed 
tears 

“  He’s  worse !”  exclaimed  Aunt  Sally — “  he’s  a  vil¬ 
lain  J” 

“Yes!”  said  Mrs  Spriggins,  “ you’re  a  villain! — a  base 
deceiver  ! — We’ve  found  you  out,  sir.  Did  you  ever  see 
this  card  before  ?”  And  exultingly  she  drew  forth  a  calling 
card,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  “  Mr  Perkins.” 

“  Oh  !  yes,  my  love !”  replied  Horatio,  to  her  amaze¬ 
ment  in  nowise  abashed.  “I’ve  seen  it  both  before  and 

behind — he  !  he  ! — it’s  the  card  of - ”  He  could 

go  no  farther  without  revealing  the  secret  of  his  shop  ;  for 
Perkins  was  his  man  with  ten  and  sixpence  a-week. 

“  See — he  hesitates  !”  said  the  wife. 

“  Not  a  bit,  my  love.  The  card  is  the  card — yes,  ma’am 
is  the  card  of — of  a  friend  of  mine  !” 

“  A  friend  of  yours !”  tauntingly  remarked  Aunt  Sally  ; 
“your’re  aggravating  the  case,  sir;  but  we  have  a  witness, 
sir,  to  prove  that  this  card  belongs  to  you,  and  that  you 
find  it  convenient  sometimes  to  throw  aside  the  name  of 
Spriggins — which,  of  course,  is  assumed — and  take  upon 
yourself  that  of  Perkins.” 

“  Upon  my  life — upon  my  soul,  ma’am,  you — you  wrong 
me !” 

“  Don’t  you  mark  his  agitation  ?”  whispered  the  aunt  to 
her  niece ;  “  confirmation  strong  as  proofs  from  holy  writ. 
Come  forth  and  confront  the  impostor!”  she  added,  alto 
voce ;  and  the  folding  doors  at  the  further  end  of  the  room 
yawned,  and,  from  the  inner  drawing-room,  there  stepped 
forth  Lieutenant-Colonel  M‘Intyre,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Troop  of  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Yeomanry  Cavalry !  Spriggins 
was  awe-struck. 

“  Now,  Colonel !  continued  Mrs  Biggleswade,  “  what 
of  this  card?” 

Lieutenant-Colonel  M‘Intyre  hesitated ;  but,  on  Mrs 
Spriggins’  express  assurance  that  her  husband  dared  do 
nothing  desperate  while  she  was  in  the  room,  the  gal¬ 
lant  Lieutenant-Colonel  answered— with  a  sufficiency  of 
the  Highland  twang  in  his  delivery — that  he  had  re¬ 


ceived  the  card  from  the  man  calling  himself  Spriggins, 
at  the  door  of  the  playhouse  the  preceding  evening,  and 
that  he  had  given  his  own  in  exchange,  intending  to  send 
a  friend  to  arrange  matters  for  a  meeting,  for  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  insult  which  could  only  be  washed  out  in  blood ; 
that  there  being  no  address  on  the  card,  his  friend  had 
been  unable  to  find  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged. 

At  this  moment  a  violent  knocking  and  ringing  was 
heard  at  the  outer  door ;  heavy  steps  were  then  heard 
coming  up  stairs ;  the  door  was  opened ;  the  servant 
announced  “An  officer!”  and  in  walked — a  police  officer, 
followed  by  two  day-policeman. 

“This  is  our  man!”  cried  the  sergeant  of  police,  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  and  laying  hands  upon  Spriggins.  His 
wife  rushed  between,  and  frantically  inquired  what  was 
the  matter.” 

“Matter  enough!”  said  the  sergeant.  “This  fellow  had 
the  owdaucity  to  lacerate  a  lamp  last  night ;  and  when  he 
corned  to  the  office,  he  gave  out  that  his  name  was  Hoskins. 
The  constable  summonsed  him  under  that  name,  and,  he 
not  appearing  to-day  when  called,  we  made  inquiries,  and 
traced  him  here.  It  seems  he  goes  under  the  name  of 
Spriggins.” 

Mrs  Spriggins  cast  a  look  of  contempt  upon  her  little 
husband,  while  Mrs  Biggleswade  formed  a  picture  of  sur¬ 
prise,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  M ‘Intyre  looked  as  starched 
and  stuck-up- like  as  if  he  had  been  forced  to  swallow  a 
dish  of  cold  porridge,  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
milk  “  upon  the  turn.” 

“  Police-office  ! — Hoskins ! — Spriggins  ! — Perkins  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  trio  in  a  breath. 

A  pause  then  ensued  of  two  minutes’  duration. 

“  Do  you  mark  that?”  said  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  apart 
to  Mrs  Biggleswade.  “  I  shouldn’t  be  the  least  surprised 
if  he  belonged  to  the  swell  mob !  ” 

“Perhaps  Swing  himself  in  disguise,”  insinuated  she. 

“  Yery  probably  !”  responded  the  other;  “but,  see,  the 
fellow  is  about  to  say  something.” 

“Though  I  detest  the  name  of  Spriggins,”  said  that 
gentleman  ;  “  yet,  by  it  am  I  known ;  and  no  one  is  fool 
enough  to  give  his  own  name  at  a  police-office.  Besides, 

I  did  not  break  the  lamp !” 

“ We’ll  see  that,”  observed  the  first  policeman;  “in  the 
meantime,  you  must  come  with  us !  ” 

Mr  Spriggins  frowned,  and  Mrs  Spriggins  screamed, 
and  would  certainly  have  scratched  the  faces  of  the  Charlies, 
had  not  another  interruption  here  taken  place,  by  the 
entrance  of  a  courier  direct  from  London,  who  had  come 
to  announce  that  Sir  Carnaby  Sprigs,  on  his  deathbed,  had 
made  oath  that  thirty  years  before  he  had  been  secretly 
yet  lawfully  wedded  to  Miss  Nigelli,  a  ballet  dancer  at  the 
Haymarket,  and  by  her  had  had  a  son.  That  Miss  Nigelli 
had  thought  proper  to  run  away  to  France  with  a  Monsieur 
Squeeky,  leaving  her  lawful  husband  and  her  child  in 
England,  without  the  slightest  clue  to  enable  the  one  to 
find  the  other.  That  all  Sir  Carnaby’s  inquiries  after  his 
offspring  had  been  fruitless,  until  within  a  few  months, 
when  on  discovering  the  boy,  he  had  remitted  him  a  sum 
of  money  anonymously,  to  set  him  agoing  in  business;  and, 
finally,  that  that  boy  was  no  other  than  Horatio  Frederick 
Spriggins,  whom  the  courier  now  hailed  as  Sir  Horace 
Sprigs. 

At  this  announcement  the  policemen  took  off  their  hats ; 
Mrs  Spriggins  all  but  embraced  the  courier  ;  and  her  Aunt 
Sally  would  actually  have  done  that  same  to  the  sergeant 
of  police,  had  her  modesty  and  the  gentleman  himself  con¬ 
sented.  Lieutenant-Colonel  MTntyre  wrung  Sir  Horace 
warmly  by  the  hand,  begged  and  obtained  forgiveness  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  behaved,  and  promised  to  nsa 
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his  influence  at  the  police-office  to  procure  Sir  Horace’s 
liberation,  on  payment  only  of  the  price  of  the  broken 
lamp  ;  and  the  whole  party  that  day  sat  down  to  dinner  in 
the  most  perfect  unanimity  and  good-fellowship — so  great 
is  the  power  of  a  title, 

“  We  must  return  to  London  as  early  as  possible,  dear¬ 
est,”  said  Sir  Horace  Sprigs  to  his  lady,  shortly  after  the 
cloth  had  been  drawn. 

“  What  !  and  not  visit  the  lakes  ?  Upon  my  word, 
Horatio — I  mean,  Sir  Horace — that’s  too  bad.” 

“  Don’t  distress  yourself,  my  love.  I  must  return  to 
take  possession  of  my  title  and  estates,  if  there  are  any  ; 
but,  since  we  have  come  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  tower ,  next  week  or  so  will  do.” 

“My  dear  husband,  you  delight  me.” 

“  Since  you  propose  to  leave  us  so  soon,”  said  the  Aunt 
Sally,  “we  must  take  time  by  the  forelock,  as  Mrs  Rams- 
bottom  says — I’ll  get  up  a  party  this  very  evening.  Pray, 
excuse  me,  till  I  write  a  few  cards  to  some  of  my  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  Surely,  Colonel,  you  aint  going  away,”  she 
added,  seeing  Lieutenant-Colonel  MTntyre  rising  from  the 
table.  “  Come,  now,  do  stay  and  join  our  party.” 

“I  would,  Sail — I  mean,  ma’am — with  the  greatest  plea¬ 
sure,”  said  he ;  “  but  I  have  to  go  into  Edinburgh  to¬ 
night,  to  consult  with  my  lawyer  about  my  law  plea.  I'm 
afraid  I’ll  require  to  go  to  London  to-morrow.” 

“What,  Colonel! — to  London  !” 

“Ecod!”  said  the  ci-devant  Spriggins,  beginning  to  see 
that  there  was  a  sort  of  something  between  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel  and  Aunt  Sally,  “  couldn’t  you  wait  till  next  week, 
and  we  might  all  go  together ;  we’ll  make  a  nice  party. 
Aunt,  won’t  you  go  with  us  for  a  few  days  ?” 

“  Oh !  Sir  Horace,  you  are  very  kind ; '  of  all  the  places 
in  the  world,  I  should  like  to  go  to  London,  I’m  sure.” 

“I  don’t  know  yet,  however,  whether  I  am  to  go  to 
London  for  certain,”  interrupted  the  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
having  it  in  contemplation  to  proceed  alone,  and  then  he 
could,  for  economy’s  sake,  go  round  by  Hull. 

“Oh!  nonsense;  you  must  come;  and,  what’s  more,  you 
must  come  with  us,”  said  Aunt  Sally,  as  she  pressed  his  hand 
affectionately  at  the  door,  on  his  going  out. 

“We’ll  see!  we’ll  see!”  was  the  reply;  “I’ll  let  you 
know  to-morrow  evening.”  And  the  blue-bearded  gentle¬ 
man  departed. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  MTntyre  had  come  to  the  Lowlands 
some  time  prior  to  the  year  1800,  when  he  was  but  a  lad.  Like 
many  of  his  brethren  of  the  north,  he  had  not  at  that  time  a 
penny  he  could  call  his  own,  and  his  knowledge  of  English 
was  limited.  By  some  means  or  other,  he  contrived  to 
obtain  a  commission,  and  served  some  time  in  Spain.  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  country,  with  the  rank  of  Major, 
and  a  much  wealthier  man  than  when  he  had  gone  from 
it.  Where  he  had  procured  this  wealth  was  a  subject  of 
deep  speculation  among  those  who  had  known  him  in  for¬ 
mer  days ;  and  there  were  some  who  did  not  scruple  to  attri¬ 
bute  its  conquest,  with  what  semblance  of  truth  we  know 
not,  to  his  having,  while  in  Spain,  feigned  sickness  on  one 
occasion  prior  to  an  engagement,  by  which  means  he  was 
left  in  command  of  the  wounded ;  and  the  moment  any  of 
them  died,  there  he  was,  rifling  their  knapsacks  of  what¬ 
ever  wa3  valuable. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  his  return  home,  the  Major 
lived  in  a  state  of  perfect  quiescence  upon  his  half-pay, 
subscribing  to  missionary  society  funds,  and  attending  to 
the  management  of  a  troop  of  yeomanry ;  which  command 
had  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of  Lieutenant-  Colonel. 
However,  having  received  intelligence  that  his  elder  bro¬ 
ther,  Alexander,  who  had  absconded  from  Scotland  some 
forty  years  before,  leaving  a  wife  and  child  t,<>  the  .mm* 


and  cranks  of  fortune,  was  now  one  of  the  chief  merchants 
of  New  York,  he  proceeded  to  America,  and,  somehow  or 
other,  coaxed  his  brother  to  sell  off  all  his  large  estates, 
with  the  view  of  returning  with  him  to  Scotland.  That 
instant  they  were  sold,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  purchase  money,  and  remitted  it  home  to  a 
friend,  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  in  a  bank  at  interest 
to  his  own  credit.  When  the  elder  brother  had  thus  been 
despoiled  of  everything,  the  brave  olficer  threatened  to 
leave  him  in  an  alms-house,  unless  he  would  sign  a  paper  in 
which  he  disponed  all  his  effects,  amounting  to  about  forty 
thousand  pounds,  to  him,  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
a-year — in  that  case  he  would  be  allowed  to  return  to  Scot¬ 
land.  There  being  no  other  alternative,  the  old  man  acceded ; 
but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  his  four  hundred  a-year,  for, 
on  his  passage  home,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  which  car¬ 
ried  him  off. 

The  wife  of  the  brother  of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  had, 
it  was  supposed,  been  dead  some  years.  On  the  desertion 
of  her  husband,  she  did  not  well  know  what  to  do.  Her 
sister,  who  was  married  to  a  wine  merchant  in  Leith,  took 
her  daughter  under  charge,  educated,  and  brought  her  up. 
In  due  time  she  got  married,  and  died  in  giving  birth  to 
8  son. 

Seven  years  after  her  husband’s  disappearance,  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  MTntyre  introduced  to  her  notice  a  cousin  of 
his  own,  who  alleged  that  her  husband  was  dead ;  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  by  the  Lieutenant  Colonel’s  advice,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  this  man.  Both  husbands’  names  were 
alike.  Years  rolled  on  ;  her  second  husband  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and,  before  he  died  informed  her  that  her  first 
husband  was  still  alive,  and  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
MTntyre  had  bribed  him  to  tell  the  tale  he  did,  and  marry 
her,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  himself  heir-at-law  to  his 
brother — it  being  the  Lieutenant-Colonel’s  intention,  should 
her  daughter  at  any  time  dispute  his  title  to  his  brother’s 
succession,  to  swear  that  the  father  of  the  girl  was  her 
second  husband.  At  this  intelligence,  Mrs  M'Lityre  was 
horror-struck.  For  months  afterwards,  she  lay  upon 
the  bed  of  sickness,  and  her  recovery  was  despaired  of. 
At  length,  however,  she  did  recover,  but  reason  had  been 
shaken  on  its  throne :  at  times,  her  mind  was  apt  to 
wander.  Her  sister,  now  a  widow,  received  her  into  her 
house,  and  allotted  her  an  apartment,  from  which  she  sel¬ 
dom  passed.  Hers  was  a  grief  could  bear  no  consola¬ 
tion. 

Through  his  own  exertions,  her  grandson  had  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  there 
was  every  probability  of  his  soon  becoming  a  partner  in  the 
concern.  He — having  learned  the  story  of  his  grandsire’s 
wrongs — commenced  an  action-at-law  against  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  for  recovery  of  the  estates.  At  the  period  of 
our  history,  this  action  was,  and  had  been  for  some  time, 
depending  before  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  it  was  concern¬ 
ing  this  that  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  left  Mrs  Biggleswade’s 
to  go  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  her  party. 

The  clock  had  just  gone  seven,  when  into  Mrs  Biggle¬ 
swade’s  drawing-room  there  entered,  and  variously  arranged 
themselves,  a  lot  of  people.  There  were  Mr  Swallowtail  and 
Mrs  Swallowtail,  Mr  Snooks  from  London,  Captain  Mutton- 
fist  the  famous  amateur  singer,  and  many  others  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  mention,  including  a  choice  assortment  of  young 
misses,  redolent  of  bread  and  butter,  just  fresh  from  the 
boarding-school,  and  some  lads  to  match,  with  incipient 
whiskers  and  a  good  share  of  self-conceit — brought  there  for 
the  purpose  of  being  partners  to  the  aforesaid  young  misses 
in  “  the  gay  quadrille.”  Then  there  were  Mrs  Biggleswade, 
and  Sir  Horace  Spriggs,  and  Lady  Spriggs.  Tea  and 
eoffee  were  brought  in  by  the  maid-servant,  and  handed 
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round,  to  the  measure  of  “  Hart’s  Quadrilles.  And  there 
was  plenty  of  gabble,  among  the  old,  the  young,  and  the 
middle-aged. 

The  first  set  of  quadrilles  over,  there  came  into  the  room 
a  tallish  young  man,  with  a  “  goose  look”  and  extensive 
whitey-brown  whiskers.  He  was  dressed  in  a  port-wine- 
coloured  coat  of  the  Victoria  breed,  studded  with  brass 
buttons ;  and  there  was  about  him  an  air  of  extreme  con¬ 
tentment  with  himself.  He  walked  stiffly  and  erectly, 
just  like  an  animated  representation  in  wax,  by  Gagliardi, 
of  Louis  XIV.;  yet — singular  coincidence! — his  name 
was  the  same  as  that  once  borne  by  one  of  those  unfortu¬ 
nates  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  execrable  Burke.  His  name 
was  Mr  James  Wilson,  which  he  himself  Avas  in  the  habit 
of  pronouncing  “Weelson.”  A  very  fine  man  he  was  for 
a  small  tea-party. 

“Ah,  Mr  Wilson!”  said  Aunt  Sally,  rising,  and  shaking 
his  extended  hand,  “how  are  you? — and  how  are  your 
father  and  mother?” 

“  Yes  !”  cried  Mr  Snooks  from  London,  aloud — “how’s 
your  mother  ?” 

At  this  very  witty  sally,  everybody  in  Mr  Snooks’  vici¬ 
nity  laughed  until  they  cried. 

“  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  inquiries,” 
responded  Mr  Weelson,  pretending  not  to  have  observed 
Snooks;  “but  I  fear  they  are  both  dead.” 

“  Dead !”  exclaimed  the  lady,  “  Impossible ! — why,  I  saw 
them  both  in  excellent  health  yesterday  morning  !” 

“That  is — I — ah! — I  imagine  they  must  be  dead  ;  for  I 
left  them  eating  pease  with  their  knives — and  they  must 
have  cut  their  throats  by  this  time !” 

“  You’re  a  shocking  man!”  said  Aunt  Sally,  tapping  his 
cheek  with  her  fan.  And,  as  she  went  away  to  talk  to  some 
one  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  Mr  Wilson  seated  him¬ 
self  on  a  footstool  beside  the  sofa,  and  began  talking  to  a 
young  lady  upon  it,  who  was  fondling  a  lap-dog. 

“Well,  ma’am,”  said  he,  “you  may  say  as  you  like,  but 
I  admire  the  Victoria  cut  of  a  coat  amazingly.  This  is 
one  I  have  on — cost  me  four  guineas — only  think  1” 

“La!”  said  the  young  lady,  seemingly  surprised. 

‘  Yes,”  continued  he,  “  cost  me  four  guineas.  Didn’t 
pay  it  out  of  my  own  pocket,  though.  The  governor 
settles  all  these  things.  Ha,  ha,  ha !”  And  he  laughed 
long  and  loud,  thinking  he  had  said  a  very  witty  thing. 
“By  the  by,”  he  went  on,  after  a  pause,  “how  much  do 
you  think  my  tailor’s  account  amounted  to  last  year? 
Now,  guess.” 

“  I  can’t,  upon  my  word !”  said  the  young  lady,  rather 
good-naturedly. 

“  Eighty-four  pounds,  some  odds !  Ain’t  I  an  extrava¬ 
gant  fellow?  Bought  a  riding- whip  t’other  day — cost  me 
nine  pounds  sixteen  !  What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

“  Indeed,  sir,”  was  the  meek  reply,  “  I  don’t  know  what 
to  think.” 

“  I  dare  say  that.  Very  few  know  what  to  think  of  me 
— I’m  such  a  devilish  clever  fellow.  Pretty  dog  that — 
very  nice  creature  !  ”  observed  he,  in  continuation,  patting 
the  lap-dog  on  her  knee. 

“  And  so  handsome,  too  !”  suggested  the  young  lady. 

“  So  am  I,  my  dear.  The  ladies  invariably  say  so.” 

“Do  they?”  said  a  young  man,  with  bright  eyes  and  a 
high  forehead,  habited  in  sable,  who  had  been  an  unin¬ 
tentional  listener  for  the  last  two  minutes.  “  You  must 
allow,  however,  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  between 
you  and  this  little  animal.” 

“Indeed?”  said  the  astonished  Wilson,  inquiringly. 

“Yes;  he  is  a  full-grown  dog,  and  you  only  an  over¬ 
grown  puppy.” 

“  What  d’ye  mean,  sir  ?”  asked  Mr  "Wilson,  rising. 


“lou  shall  hear  from  me,  sir — won’t  stand  this.  Coffee 
|  for  two  and  pistols  for  one — I  mean — psha  !  you  know 
what  I  mean.  You  shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow  morning 
sir.” 

Mr  Wilson  then  strode  majestically  out  of  the  room  ; 
and  the  young  man  never  did  hear  from  him. 

“  Don’t  be  surprised,  now,”  said  Aunt  Sally  to  Lady 
Sprigs,  during  the  performance  of  a  quadrille  by  some  of 
the  minors — “  Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  see  a  lady  in  deep 
mourning  enter  the  room.” 

“A  lady  in  deep  mourning  in  a  ball-room  !  That  would 
be  odd!” 

“The  lady  herself  is  an  odd  person — no  less  than  my 
sister  Margaret.  You  know  she’s  much  older  than  I  and 
your  mother.” 

“  Your  sister  !  Why,  aunt,  I  thought  she  was  dead  a 
long  while  since.” 

“  Dead  !  No  ;  not  she.  She  only  lives  in  retirement ; 
and  has  done  so  for  years — seeing  no  one  but  me  or  the 
servant  who  takes  up  her  food.  For  years  she  has  not 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  outer  door.  This  evening, 
however,  she  has  taken  it  into  her  head  to  join  the  revellers. 
One  cause  for  this  is,  that  she  wishes  to  look  upon  her 
niece.” 

“  Indeed !” 

“  But  mum  !  here  she  is  !” 

The  room  door  had  opened,  and  Mrs  Biggleswade’s 
sister,  in  deep  mourning,  entered.  She  curtsied  grace¬ 
fully  to  the  company,  casting  a  wild  look  around  her.  In 
due  form  she  was  introduced  to  Lady  and  Sir  Horace 
Sprigs,  and  she  sat  down  between  them  and  entered  into 
I  conversation,  while  Mrs  Biggleswade  went  about  finding 
partners  for  the  young  ladies  in  the  next  quadrille, 
i  “  Mr  Snooks’ song !  Mr  Snooks’  song!”  was  the  cry  of 
one  from  the  particular  corner  in  which  Mr  Snooks  was 
ensconced.  Mr  Snooks  pleaded  a  cold — begged  to  be  ex¬ 
cused,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  until  Mrs  Biggleswade  herself  asked 
him ;  then,  after  some  preliminary  hems,  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  parody  of  the  “  Vork-house  Boy,”  which,  of  course, 
was  very  much  applauded.  Then  Captain  Muttonfist, 
having  exhibited  signs  of  a  wish  to  vocalize  also,  Mr 
Snooks,  who,  when  once  in  was  never  done,  signified  that 
he  and  the  Captain  would  sing  the  Canadian  Boat  Song — 
that  eternal  Canadian  Boat  Son  g ! — if  another  would  j  oin  them. 

“  Come,  George,”  said  Mrs  Biggleswade,  to  the  young 
man  with  bright  eyes,  before  remarked,  “you  can  take  a 
part  in  that  song.” 

“  Indeed,  ma’am,  I’d  rather  not,”  whispered  he,  aside  to 
:  Mrs  Biggleswade. 

“Pooh,  nonsense  !  Now,  George — Mr  Ramsay,  I  mean,” 
she  added,  aloud,  “  Mr  Snooks  and  Mr  Muttonfist  are  ready 
to  begin.” 

There  being  no  rernede,  George,  as  Mrs  Biggleswade 
called  him,  was  forced  to  chime  in  with  the  afore-mentioned 
gentlemen  ;  who  certainly  uttered  a  palpable  “  terradiddle  ” 
when  they  sang 

“  Our  voices  keep  time ,  and  our  oars  keep  tune.” 

“  Pray,”  said  George  Ramsay,  addressing  Captain  Mut¬ 
tonfist  on  the  termination  of  their  exertions — “Pray,  sir 
were  you  singing  first  or  second?” 

“  Umph  !  I  can’t  exactly  say.” 

“  Oh,  yes !  I  observe — a  something  between  the  two— a 
sort  of  promiscuous  singing.” 

“  Just  so  !  ”  replied  the  Captain. 

At  this  crisis,  the  dancers  were  again  in  motion;  and  tbo 
interest  excited  by  them  put  a  stop  to  the  further  colloquy 
of  George  and  the  Captain. 


talks  or  the  bothers. 


?0 

The  evening  thus  wore  on.  A  pretty  girl  was  seated  at 
the  piano — as  pretty  a  one  as  ever  graced  a  ball-room — she 
had  just  ceased  singing  that  beautiful  German  air,  known 
in  our  country  by  the  title  of  “Teach  me  to  forget.” 

“  Ay,  ay,”  said  the  lady  in  black,  ceasing  to  talk  with 
the  Sprigses  ;  “  that  suits  my  fancy  best.”  This  heart  and 
sorrow  have  long  been  acquainted.  Girl!”  she  said, 
rising,  and  placing  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  Miss 
Raymond,  “  you  are  comely — you  are  fair  to  look  upon — 
beware  !  Trust  not  the  vows  of  man  ;  he  will  deceive  you : 
then  what  will  be  your  lot  ?  A  gnawing  grief,  too  deep  for 
tears  ! — a  heart,  like  mine,  quite  withered — withered !” — So 
saying,  she  paced  from  the  apartment. 

'Her  gratuitous  prognostications  regarding  the  fate  of 
Miss  Raymond,  had  left  that  young  lady  deluging  her 
pocket-handkerchief  with  tears,  and  had  considerably  de¬ 
pressed  the  spirits  of  the  rest  of  the  company.  Indeed, 
from  the  mysterious  lady’s  first  entrance  into  the  room,  a 
damp  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  upon  them  all,  no  one 
could  tell  how.  Even  Mr  Snooks  had  ceased  to  be  funny  with 
his  second-hand  jokes,  pillaged  from  the  “Carlton  Chronicle.” 
Gradually  their  smiles  and  merriment  died  away ;  and,  soon 
after  supper — for  nothing  could  induce  the  majority  to 
forego  that — every  one  took  his  departure,  very  much  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  none  more  so  than  Captain 
Muttonfist,  as  he  had  never  been  asked  to  sing  a  solo,  after 
having  calculated  on  an  encore. 

Sir  Horace  Sprigs  alone  remained  in  the  banquet-hall. 
His  “courage  was  out;”  and  desiring  the  servant  to  inform 
Lady  Sprigs  that  he  would  be  with  her  in  a  few  minutes, 
he  also  took  his  departure,  intent  upon  having  a  refreshing 
walk  along  the  sea-shore — a  very  excellent  thing  to  one 
who  has  been  mewed  up  all  the  evening  in  a  drawing-room 
among  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  talk  small. 

The  night  was  beautiful,  There  was  not  a  breath  of 
air  stirring — not  a  sound  to  break  upon  its  stillness.  The 
“  busy  hum  and  shock  of  men  ”  had  ceased  ;  all  Portobello 
seemed  wrapt  in  profound  repose,  as  Sir  Horace  Sprigs 
passed  down  its  streets.  “  Stars  innumerably  bright  ” 
studded  the  vault  of  heaven ;  and  on  passing  by  the  old 
tower,  and  stepping  on  to  the  beach,  Sir  Horace,  for 
the  first  time,  descried  the  Aurora  Borealis  revelling  in  the 
northern  sky.  The  sea  was  calm  and  clear ;  yet,  save  the 
rippling  of  its  waves  upon  the  shore,  here  too  a  solemn 
stillness  held.  Great  was  the  contrast  between  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  same  scene  at  that  time,  and  in  the  full 
blaze  of  day.  There  were  now  no  nurses  with  infants  in 
their  arms ;  no  old  gentlemen  and  ladies  with  telescopes ; 
no  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  playing  at  bo-peep  in  the 
water ;  no  little  boys  playing  about  their  mammas’  knees, 
and  digging  holes  in  the  sand ;  no,  there  were  none  of  these 
— the  beach  was  quite  deserted. 

Sir  Horace  sauntered  along,  enjoying  the  cool  amazingly, 
ever  and  anon  stopping  to  knock  the  loose  sand  out  of  his 
shoes.  Unconsciously  he  found  himself  withinside  the 
dilapidated  wall  of  that  which  is  styled  “  the  harbour.” 
He  stopped,  and  a  slight  tremor  passed  through  his  frame, 
upon  observing  a  figure  leaning  against  that  part  of  it 
which  overhangs  the  shore  ;  but,  instantly  recovering  him¬ 
self,  he  advanced. 

“Well  met,  friend,”  said  Sir  Horace.  “’Tis  a  delight¬ 
ful  night.” 

“It  is,  indeed,”  was  the  reply;  and  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  came  upon  Sir  Horace’s  ear  as  one  that  was  not 
unfamiliar. 

“  How  bright  the  stars  are  !”  continued  Sir  Horace,  after 
a  slight  pause,  for  want  of  something  better  to  say.  The 
person  addressed  now  turned  full  round  ;  and  Sir  Horace,  to 
his  infinite  satisfaction,  discovered  that  it  was,  as  he  had 


imagined,  one  whom  lie  had  before  met — it  was  the  young 
man  with  the  bright  eyes,  whom  Mrs  Biggleswade  had 
called  “  George,”  and  whose  non-appearance  at  the  supper 
table  had  created  no  inconsiderable  sensation. 

“  Ah  !”  said  Sir  Horace,  “  I’m  glad  I  have  met  you. 
What  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  find  an  acquaintance,  where 
one  only  expected  to  meet  a  stranger  !” 

“Very  !”  was  the  laconic  rejoinder. 

“But,  my  dear  sir,  what  took  you  off  in  such  a  devil  of 
a  hurry  ? — we  were  all  quite  disconsolate  without  you.” 

“Pshaw!  I  was  unwell — I  could  not  be  bothered. 
Your  pardon,  sir — I  am  apt  to  be  ruffled  in  my  temper ;” 
and  he  extended  his  hand  to  Sir  Horace,  who  wrung  it 
cordially.  “ Hark !”  continued  he,  “did  1  not  hear  voices 
on  the  shore  ?” 

“  I  fancy  not !”  said  Sir  Horace.  “  ’Tis  only  the  clock 
sounding  the  hour  of  one.” 

“  Hush  !  There  are  persons  below  the  wall.” 

Sir  Horace  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  of  listen¬ 
ing;  and  felt  convinced  that  George  Ramsay  was  not 
wrong. 

“  Ha  !”  exclaimed  he,  sotto  voce ,  “  it  is  the  voice  of  that 
villain,  M‘Intyre,  and  that  pettifogging  attorney  of  his, 
M‘Sweyne  !  It  can’t  be  good  that  brings  them  here  at  this 
hour.” 

“Are  you  aware,  though,”  said  one  of  the  voices  below 
the  wall,  which  George  had  recognised  as  belonging  to 
M‘Sweyne — “  are  you  aware  whether  there  was  another 
will  executed?” 

“  To  be  surely ;  I  know  that  there  was  a  will  made  out 
by  my  brother,  ten  years  ago,  in  favour  of  his  daughter. 
When  in  America,  I  sought  everywhere  among  his  re¬ 
positories  for  it,  but  in  vain.  At  all  events,  there’s  little 
chance  of  it  coming  against  us  here.  But  really,  Mr 
M‘Sweyne,  you’ve  done  the  new  will  excellently — my 
brother’s  signatnre  is  most  complete.” 

“  Ay,  ay  !”  was  the  rejoinder.  “  I  will  defy  old  Scratch 
himself  to  detect  that  it’s  a  forgery,  unless  you  or  I  give 
him  the  information.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !” — and  the  fellow 
laughed  at  his  own  conceit. 

“  Come,  come,  M‘Sweyne,  hold  your  whisht — somebody 
may  hear  us.” 

“  Nonsense,  man  !  there’s  not  a  soul  astir  at  this  hour — 
pooh !” — here  the  sound  of  their  voices  died  away  in  the 
distance. 

Sir  Horace  Sprigs  looked  to  George,  and  George  looked 
to  Sir  Horace  Sprigs  during  this  colloquy,  without  uttering 
a  word.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  sound  of  retiring 
footsteps  ceased,  than  George  exclaimed — “Here  is  a 
pretty  discovery ! — zounds  !  I’ll  have  the  fellows  hung  for 
the  forgery,  if  there’s  law  in  the  land.  Sir  Horace  Sprigs, 
you  are  a  witness.” 

“  Hoy !  ahoy  !  what  cheer,  messmates  ?” 

The  owner  of  the  voice  which  effected  these  exclam¬ 
ations,  appeared  through  a  chasm  in  the  wall,  immediately 
below  where  George  and  Sir  Horace  were  standing,  in  the 
person  of  a  sailor,  evidently  carrying  more  ballast,  in  the 
shape  of  grog,  than  was  sufficient  to  keep  him  steady.  He 
approached  Sir  Horace : — 

“ I  say,  you  swab,”  quoth  he,  “can  you  shew  me  the 
way  to  Leith?  Come,  now,  don’t  take  it  amiss  my  axing 
you — I’m  Dick  Marlinspike — everybody  knows  Dick- 
boatswain  of  the  Fantod,  plying  between  Liverpool  and 
New  York.  My  captain  says  to  me,  no  later  than  the  day 
before  yesterday — ‘  Dick,’  says  he,  ‘  you  want  three  days’ 
leave,  don’t  you?’  4  Yes,  your  Honour.’  says  I,  4 1  wants  to 
go  to  see  my  brother-in-law  in  Leith.’  ‘Then,  Dick,’ 
says  he,  ‘you  can  go;  but,  mind  be  back  again  on  Friday, 
as  we  sail  for  New  York  the  first  fair  wind  after ;  and,’ 
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says  he,  c  when  you’re  in  Scotland  at  any  rate,  seek  out  one 
Mr  George  Ram’ — Ramsay,  I  think  he  called  it.  And,  it’s 
this  Mr  Ramsay  I’ve  been  seeking  all  day  about  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  give  him  a  small  parcel  from  my  captain ;  and, 
you  see,  being  tired,  I  went  and  got  some  grog,  and, 
d - ,  if  I  can  find  my  way  back  to  Leith  again  !” 

My  good  fellow,”  said  Sir  Horace,  “you  are  a  good 
way  from  either  Edinburgh  or  Leith.” 

“  Don’t  I  know  that,  your  Honour  ? — and  don’t  I  want  the 
information  from  you,  you  lubber  ?  Confound  Mr  Ramsay, 
say  I !” 

“Ramsay!”  cried  George — “a  packet  for  one  George 
Ramsay — quick,  give  it  me  ?” 

“  I  daresay  you’d  like,”  observed  Dick.  “  Mayhap,  you’re 
awanting  to  do  me  out  of  it !” 

“  Nay,  nay,  my  good  fellow  !  I  am  Mr  Ramsay.” 

“  Oh !  That’s  another  story — couldn’t  you  have  said  so 
at  first?”  And  taking  off  his  glazed  hat,  Dick  extracted  a 
small  parcel  from  the  interior  of  it. 

“  It  is  indeed  for  me,”  said  George,  hastily  undoing  the 
fastening.  In  his  hurry  a  paper  fell  from  it,  which  Sir 
Horace  stooped  to  lift.  Holding  it  up,  he  read  aloud — 
“  The  will  of  Alexander  M‘Intyre,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
in  favour  of  his  daughter.” 

“  Merciful  Providence  !”  exclaimed  George,  “  can  this 
be  ?  It  is — it  is  my  grandfather’s  signature  !” 

“  Your  grandfather !” 

“Yes,  Sir  Horace,  I  am  the  grandson  of  Alexander 
M‘Intyre ;  and,  sorry  am  I  to  add,  the  grand-nephew  of 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel.” 

“  I  am  partly  acquainted  with  your  grandfather’s  story,” 
said  .  Sir  Horace.  “  I  had  some  detached  portions  com¬ 
municated  to  me  this  evening ;  but  until  now,  I  knew  not 
that  the  grandson  of  Alexander  MTntyre  and  George 
Ramsay  were  one  and  the  same.” 

“  Communicated  to  you  this  evening  ! — by  whom,  may  I 
ask?” 

“Partly  by  Mrs  Biggleswade,  partly  by  the  lady  in 
mourning.” 

“The  lady  in  mourning!  I  must  inquire  as  to  this.” 
They  then  left  the  shore. 

The  other  contents  of  the  packet,  so  mysteriously  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  right  owner,  were  a  letter  signed,  “  Frederick 
Hutchison,  captain  of  the  Fantod,”  in  which  that  gentle¬ 
man  communicated  to  Mr  George  Ramsay,  the  circumstance 
of  his  grandfather  having  died  in  that  vessel ;  and,  ere  his 
breath  had  flown,  made  Captain  Hutchison  the  depository 
of  his  will,  to  be  forwarded  to  Scotland  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity. 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock  on  the  following  evening  that, 
as  Lady  Sprigs,  Mrs  Biggleswade,  and  her  sister,  the  lady 
in  mourning,  were  seated  in  a  back  parlour  in  Brighton 
Place,  Lieutenant-Colonel  M‘Intyre  was  announced. 

“Now  is  your  time,  Margaret,”  said  Mrs  Biggleswade 
to  her  sister;  “retire  behind  yonder  curtain.”  Agreeably 
to  her  instructions,  the  lady  in  mourning  ensconced  herself 
in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  directly  behind  the  cur¬ 
tain,  and  Mrs  Biggleswade  and  Lady  Sprigs  made  their 
exit  at  a  side  door. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  MTntyre  was  scarcely  seated,  when 
Sir  Horace  Sprigs  entered  the  room,  followed  by  George 
Ramsay. 

“Ah,  Colonel,”  said  Sir  Horace,  “  how  are  you  ?  Allow 
me  to  introduce  a  young  friend  of  mine.” 

“  Eh!  what !”  cried  the  Lieutenant-Colonel.  “  How’s  this? 
How  dare  you,  you  young  scapegrace,  enter  a  house  where 
lam!”  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  was  addressed  to 
his  relation,  George. 

“  ‘  Much  daring  there  is  about  it,’  as  the  man  in  the  play 
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says,  Colonel  MTntyre.  But,  a  truce  to  jocularity;  we 
are  here  upon  business  of  a  serious  import.” 

“Business!”  ejaculated  the  Colonel.  “What  business 
can  you  possibly  have  with  me?” 

“Why,  Colonel,”  interposed  Sir  Horace,  “it  is  this. 
Do  you  expect  that  a  court  of  law  will  authorize  you  to 
cheat  your  niece  out  of  her  patrimony  ?” 

“Cheat!”  exclaimed  the  astonished  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
“  Have  a  care  what  you  say,  Sir  Horace — I  cheat  no 
one !  ” 

“I  understand,”  observed  George,  “you  only  take  an 
other’s  property  without  his  consent.” 

“  Sir,  this  is  language  I  don’t  understand.  If  you  mean 
anything,  all  I  can  reply  is  that,  by  my  brother’s  will,  all 
his  estates  are  made  over  to  me.  Nay,  more,  I  have  his 
written  agreement  with  me,  to  give  up  all  he  had,  for  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  a-year.” 

“Very  good,  sir.  A  man  in  his  senses  give  up  property 
amounting  to  forty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  a-year!  Nonsense,  man! — do  you  think  I’m  to 
be  done  by  such  a  paltry  artifice  ?” 

“Here  is  the  will — let  any  man  dispute  my  right!” 
cried  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  waxing  wroth,  and  producing 
a  will  written  in  his  favour. 

“Hem!”  remarked  George  Ramsay,  after  minutely 
scrutinizing  the  document,  “  doesn’t  it  look  rather  like  a 
forgery  ?” 

“  A  wh — wh — at !  Take  care  what  you  say,  fellow !” 

“  Look  here,”  said  George  holding  the  will  before  the 
candle,  and  displaying  the  watermark.  “Why,  man,  this 
will  is  dated  two  years  before  the  paper  was  made.  And, 
more,  there  was  a  will  executed  by  your  brother,  by  which 
all  was  left  to  your  niece — my  mother  !  ” 

“Tis  false — ’tis  false  as  hell — that  will - ” 

“Is  here  !  ’  cried  Sir  Horace,  holding  up  the  document. 

“  Villains !”  you  have  robbed  me;  but,  by  heaven,  you 
shall  not  foil  me  so  easily.”  And  he  rushed  upon  Sir 
Horace  Sprigs,  making  an  attempt  to  gain  possession  of 
the  will. 

“Never!”  said  George,  firmly. 

Finding  that  his  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  either  of 
the  wills,  would  be  attended  with  disappointment,  if  not 
danger,  he  took  his  hat  with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could 
muster,  and  hurried  to  the  door ;  but  George  had  pro¬ 
vided  against  that  being  used  a3  a  means  of  escape,  by 
securing  the  key.  Foiled  in  that  direction,  he  flew  to¬ 
wards  the  window,  and,  drawing  the  curtains  aside,  the 
lady  in  mourning  was  discovered  in  the  recess.  She  ad¬ 
vanced  as  he  retreated, 

“  Margaret  MTntyre  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  The  very  grave 
seems  leagued  against  me  to  give  up  its  dead.  Mercy 
mercy!”  and  he  fell  back  on  the  carpet,  fainting, 

When  sufficiently  recovered,  he  confessed  his  villany 
with  regard  to  the  will,  upon  George  Ramsay  vowing  not 
to  blazon  it  to  the  world,  provided  he  would  retire  to  some 
far  distant  land.  Mrs  Biggleswade  took  to  her  bed  for 
the  space  of  eight  days  after  these  transactions,  swearing 
never  to  put  faith  in  mankind  more — whether  she  has  kept 
her  oath,  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 


THE  DUEL. 

The  military  arrangements,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Culloden,  included  the 
quartering  of  fifty  men  of  the  — —  regiment  of  foot  iu  the 
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little  hamlet  of  Kilmoroonan,  in  the  West  Highlands; 
the  purpose  of  their  being  so  placed,  we  need  hardly  say, 
being  at  once  to  suppress,  by  their  presence,  any  further 
attempts  at  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  and.  to  ap¬ 
prehend  those  unhappy  fugitives  who  might  still  be  lingering 
about  their  native  hills  and  fastnesses.  This  party  was 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Ingoldsby — a  young  Englishman  ot 
good  family  and  fortune.  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
man — of  gentlemanly  manners  and  excellent  dispositions 
humane,  generous,  and  brave ;  in  short,  altogether  what  a 
young  soldier  ought  to  be. 

The  duty  on  which  Captain  Ingoldsby  was  sent  to  Kilma- 
roonan  was,  to  him,  an  especially  unpleasant  one.  He  felt 
deeply  for  the  unhappy  people  on  whom  he  was  employed 
to  visit  the  wrath  of  an  offended  government,  for  their  po¬ 
litical  sins  ;  but  he  found  a  consolation  in  being  able  to 
mitigate  the  punishment  he  was  called  on  to  inflict.  He 
was  too  much  a  man  of  honour  not  to  discharge  faithfully 
however  painful  to  his  own  individual  feelings  it  might  be 

_ the  duty  imposed  on  him  and  expected  from  him ;  but  he 

performed  this  duty,  in  all  cases,  as  mildly  and  gently  as 
the  nature  of  circumstances  would  permit.  He  would 
allow  of  no  unnecessary  harshness  or  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
his  soldiers ;  and  thus,  by  his  own  individual  exertions, 
greatly  tempered  the  severity  of  the  injunctions  with  which 
he  was  charged.  The  principal  duty  of  Captain  Ingoldsby 
was  to  trace  out  and  apprehend  fugitives — meaning,  of 
course,  by  this,  those  who  had  been  “  out  ”  in  the  rebellion  ; 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  jrroceedings  in  this  way,  he 
was  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
some  score  of  persons  who  stood  in  this  unhappy  predica¬ 
ment — all  men  of  some  consideration.  Amongst  these  was 
a  James  Stewart,  the  only  son  of  a  Mr  John  Stewart  of 
Strathfinnan — a  considerable  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kilmaroonan.  The  old  man  himself  had  held  entirely  aloof 
from  all  share  in  the  rebellion ;  indeed,  he  was  rather  sus¬ 
pected  of  a  leaning  towards  the  side  of  government,  not¬ 
withstanding  of  his  name  and  country.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  worthy  laird  of  Strathfinnan — for  he 
was  a  man  of  a  kind,  hospitable,  and  generous  nature — took 
no  part  whatever  in  the  rebellion  which  had  just  closed  on 
the  field  of  Culloden.  Not  so  his  son,  however,  a  high- 
spirited  young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age. 
Burning  with  the  martial  ardour  of  his  race,  and  deeply 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  prince,  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Pretender,  in  which  he  obtained  a 
lieutenant’s  commission,  and  followed  all  his  fortunes  till 
the  day  of  their  total  overthrow,  when  he  found  himself  a 
proscribed  fugitive  in  his  native  land — a  homeless  wanderer, 
on  whose  head  a  price  was  set. 

As  the  unfortunate  young  man’s  name  stood  amongst  the 
first  on  Captain  Ingoldsby’s  fatal  list,  amongst  the  first 
places  he  visited,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which  had 
brought  him  to  Kilmaroonan,  was  Strathfinnan.  On  the 
very  next  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  former  place,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  latter,  with  a  party  of  twelve  men,  in  order 
to  search  the  house  and  its  premises  for  young  Stewart. 
On  arriving  within  a  short  distance  of  the  house,  which  was 
a  very  handsome  one,  and  beautifully  situated  on  the  face  of 
the  gentle  acclivity  which  overlooked  the  strath  below, 
Captain  Ingoldsby  halted  his  men,  for  a  moment,  in  a  small 
hollow  which  concealed  them  from  view ;  and,  shortly  ad¬ 
dressing  them,  told  them  of  the  nature  of  the  duty  on  which 
they  were  going,  and  enjoined  them  to  conduct  themselves 
with  propriety  and  civility  to  the  inmates  of  the  house. 
Having  thus  cautioned  his  men  as  to  their  future  proceed¬ 
ings,  he  put  them  again  in  motion  ;  and,  in  the  next  minute, 
entered,  at  their  head,  the  little  ornamental  domain  through 
which  the  house  was  approached.  He  was  met  at  the 


door  by  Mr  Stewart,  who  politely  raised  his  hat.  Captain 
Ingoldsby  returned  the  compliment,  and  said — 

“  I  have  come  on  a  very  unpleasant  duty,  Mr  Stewart, 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  believe  that  I  find  ft  so  ;  but  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  make  every  allowance  for  the  imperative  natuie  of 
my  service.” 

“  Undoubtedly,  sir,  undoubtedly,”  replied  Mr  Stewart, 
smilingly — for  he  had  no  occasion  to  fear  the  result  of  the 
impending  search,  as  he  had,  but  the  day  before,  learned 
that  his  son  had  succeeded,  with  several  others,  in  getting 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  France,  and  was  now,  it  was  to 
be  presumed,  on  his  way  to  that  country  “  Undoubtedly, 
said  Mr  Stewart.  “  You  are  but  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duty,  sir,  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  of  me  to  lesent. 
So  far  from  this,  myself  and  all  my  servants  will  afford  you 
every  facility  for  your  proceedings ;  and  I  will  feel  particu¬ 
larly  gratified  if,  when  these  are  concluded,  you  will  accept 
of  some  refreshment  for  yourself  and  men.” 

Captain  Ingoldsby  bowed,  thanked  Mr  Stewart  for  his 
kindness,  and  said  he  would,  with  pleasure,  accept  of  his 
hospitality.  This  the  latter  the  more  readily  did,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  business  he  came  upon,  previous  information 
had  led  him  to  look  on  his  inviter  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
friend  to  government  than  an  enemy.  Captain  Ingoldsby 
and  his  party  now  proceeded  to  search  the  house ;  and, 
while  they  were  doing  so,  Mr  Stewart  again  addressed  the 
former,  and  said,  good-humouredly — 

“  I  would  willingly  save  you  and  your  men  a*,  this 
trouble,  captain,  by  stating  to  you,  on  my  honour,  that  my 
son  is  not,  at  this  moment,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  my 
house,  but  that  I  cannot  expect  that  you  should  take  my 
word  on  such  a  subject.” 

“I  assure  you,”  said  Captain  Ingoldsby,  “you  cannot 
have  more  satisfaction  in  the  circumstance  you  mention 
regarding  your  son  than  I  have.  I  can  have  no  pleasure 
in  being  instrumental  in  adding  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
unfortunate.” 

“  I  sincerely  believe  you,  sir,”  replied  Mr  Stewart. 

In  the  meantime,  the  search  went  on  ;  Captain  Ingoldsby 
of  course,  not  feeling  warranted  in  abating,  much  less 
suspending  that  proceeding,  on  the  faith  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  which  had  just  been  made  him  regarding  its 
object. 

From  searching  the  house  itself,  the  party  proceeded  to 
subject  the  premises  and  neighbouring  grounds  to  the  same 
active  and  vigilant  surveillance  ;  but  with  no  result. 
They  neither  found  him  they  sought,  nor  anything  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  suspicion  of  his  being  either  in  the  house  or  its 
vicinity. 

On  the  search  being  concluded,  Mr  Stewart  reminded 
Captain  Ingoldsby  of  his  promise  to  accept  of  some  refresh¬ 
ment  ;  when  the  latter,  acknowledging  his  recollection  of 
the  circumstance,  was  conducted  into  a  very  handsomely 
furnished  parlour — his  men,  at  the  same  time,  being  shown 
the  way  to  the  kitchen  by  a  domestic — where  he  found  a 
plentiful  repast  of  cold  fowl,  kippered  salmon,  &c.,  &c., 
ready  spread  out  for  him,  as  if — which  was  indeed  the  case 
it  had  been  put  in  preparation,  by  Mr  Stewart’s  order,  while 
the  search  was  going  on. 

Well  pleased,  however,  as  Captain  Ingoldsby  was,  at  the 
sight  of  all  those  good  things,  coming,  as  they  did,  after  a 
pretty  fatiguing  march,  followed  by  a  tedious  and  protracted 
duty,  and  gratified  as  he  was  by  the  kind  and  considerate  hos¬ 
pitality  which  had  been  so  promptly  and  seasonably  furnished 
them,  they  yet  afforded  him  but  small  pleasure  compared 
with  that  he  felt  when,  appearing  at  her  father’s  summons, 
Miss  Eliza  Stewart  entered  the  apartment  which  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  little  approaching  refection.  And  well 
might  the  sight  of  this  interesting  girl  affect  the  young 
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soldier  with  pleasurable  emotion  ;  for  lie  had  never  looked 
on  face  so  fair,  or  figure  so  elegant  in  all  its  symmetrical 
proportion.  Mild  and  gentle  in  look  and  expression,  her 
manner  completed  the  favourable  impression  which  her 
beauty  first  imparted ;  and  on  the  ear  of  Captain  Ingoldsby, 
as  they  did  on  all,  fell  the  silvery  tones  of  her  voice,  like 

“  A  melody  that’s  sweetly  played  in  tune.” 

Never,  altogether,  had  so  fair  a  vision  crossed  the 
ravished  eyes  of  the  young  soldier ;  and  never  till  that 
moment  had  he  felt  such  emotions  as  those  that  were  now 
thrilling  through  his  veins.  It  was  love — love,  at  first 
sight — deep  and  enduring  love.  We  may  not  say  that 
this  feeling  was  reciprocated  ;  that  Captain  Ingoldsby’s  fair, 
but  unconscious  enslaver,  owned  similar  sensations ;  but 
we  may  say  that  she  did  not  look  with  indifference  on  the 
handsome  young  soldier,  nor  contemplate  his  fine  manly 
countenance  and  brilliant  eye  with  an  involuntary  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  their  power. 

Yet,  however  slight  might  have  been  the  impressions — 
if  they  were  indeed  slight — which  Captain  Ingoldsby’s  first 
appearance  made  on  the  heart  of  Miss  Steward,  the  hour’s 
conversation  which  followed  found  her  under  the  influence 
of  a  much  stronger  feeling  regarding  that  person.  That 
hour’s  conversation,  in  short,  brought  to  her  the  conviction 
that  she  had  at  length  met — for  she  had  never  done  so 
before — the  man  whom  she  could  love.  The  pleasing  man¬ 
ners  of  her  father’s  new  guest  ;  the  accomplishments  of 
which  he  incidentally  discovered  that  he  was  master  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  liberality  of  the  sentiments  he  expressed  when 
occasion  elicited  them,  carried  his  image  every  moment 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  secret  recesses  of  Eliza’s  heart, 
there  to  remain,  and  be  treasured  up  amongst  its  most  im¬ 
perishable  affections. 

It  was  when  this  short  hour  of  unexpected  happiness 
had  fled,  and  just  as  Captain  Ingoldsby  had  risen  to  his 
feet  to  take  his  departure,  that  Miss  Stewart,  approaching 
him  with  a  smile  and  a  blush,  said — 

“  I  fear,  captain,  you  will  find  reason,  ere  you  have  been 
long  in  this  wild  quarter  of  the  world,  to  consider  it  a  cruel 
order  that  sent  you  to  it.” 

“  That,  Miss  Stewart,  I  never  can  do,”  replied  the  latter, 
taking  her  respectfully  but  affectionately  by  the  hand,  and 
speaking  with  an  earnestness  of  which  he  was  not  himself 
aware  ;  “  seeing  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  procuring  me 
the  happiness  of  meeting  with  you.”  Miss  Stewart’s  father 
was  not  in  the  room  at  this  moment.  He  had  gone  out  an 
instant  before,  to  inform  the  soldiers  below  in  the  kitchen, 
that  their  officer  was  about  to  depart ;  and  probably  it  was 
his  absence  that  encouraged  Ingoldsby  to  the  warmth  of 
language  he  had  used,  and  to  the  earnestness  of  manner  by 
which  it  was  accompanied.  Probably,  likewise,  we  ought 
to  attribute  to  the  same  cause  the  silent  confusion — silent, 
but  strongly  expressive  of  gratified  feeling — which  Miss 
Stewart  permitted  herself  to  exhibit,  in  reply,  as  it  were,  to 
what  had  j  ust  been  said  to  her. 

“  One  word  more,  Miss  Stewart,  before  we  part,”  now 
said  Ingoldsby,  in  a  low,  rapid,  and  intensely  earnest,  but 
agitated  tone,  as  if  at  once  hurried  away  by  his  new-born 
passion,  and  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  few  moments 
which  they  should  be  left  together  alone.  “One  word  more,” 
he  said,  and  still  holding  his  fair  companion  by  the  hand — 
“May  I  hope — may  I  dare  to  presume  to  ask  the  favour  of 
being  permitted  to  become  a  frequent  visiter  at  Strathfinnan?” 

“Most  assuredly,  sir!”  replied  Eliza,  blushing  deeply 
and  hardly  knowing  what  she  said.  “  My  father  will  be 
most  happy,  at  all  times,  to  see  you.” 

“  And  will  not  you,  too,  Miss  Stewart  ?”  inquired 


Captain  Ingoldsby,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment;  but,  ere 
an  answer  could  be  returned,  Mr  Stewart  had  entered  the 
apartment. 

“Now,  Captain  Ingoldsby,”  said  the  latter,  who  had 
been  highly  delighted  with  the  manners  and  with  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  guest,  “  you  will  not,  I  hope,  refuse  me 
the  favour  I  am  going  to  ask  you?” 

“  Certainly  not,  sir,”  replied  Ingoldsby,  “  if  it  be  in  my 
power,  as  I  know  you  will  ask  no  favour  that  it  would  not 
become  a  gentleman  to  grant.” 

“  I  hope  not — I  hope  not,”  replied  Mr  Steward  ;  “  but 
the  favour  I  am  going  to  ask  you  is,  that  you  will  come 
to  see  us  as  often  as  you  can,  and  give  us  as  much  of  your 
time  as  you  may  think  our  society  worth.  We  will  do  all 
we  can  to  give  you  value  in  return.” 

Need  we,  gentle  reader,  after  what  we  have  said  re¬ 
garding  the  feeling  of  Captain  Ingoldsby  and  Miss  Steward, 
say  how  gladly  the  former  promised  to  avail  himself  of  the 
kind  invitation  now  given  him — an  invitation  which  held  out 
to  him  so  large  a  prospect  of  happiness,  in  the  opportunities 
it  would  afford  him  of  enjoying  the  society  of  her  who,  he 
already  felt,  was  dearer  to  him  than  ever  woman  had  been  ? 

As,  to  all  but  lovers  themselves,  the  process  of  love- 
making  is  one  of  the  most  insipid  things  imaginable,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  passing  over  the  earlier  stages  of 
that  now  in  progress  with  the  hero  and  heroine  of  our  tale, 
and  at  once  bring  up  the  period  at  the  third  month  of 
their  acquaintance.  We  may,  however,  say  that,  during 
this  interval,  Captain  Ingoldsby  was  an  almost  daily  visiter 
at  Strathfinnan ;  and  that  the  longer  and  the  better  he 
was  known  by  its  inmates,  the  more  was  he  beloved — 
the  more  esteemed  and  respected  for  the  qualities  of  both 
his  head  and  heart.  He  was  now  the  acknowledged  suitor 
of  Miss  Eliza  Stewart ;  and  was  looked  upon,  by  her  father 
at  least,  in  the  light  of  the  future  husband  of  his  daughter. 
With  regard  to  Captain  Ingoldsby  himself,  he  was  one  of 
the  happiest  of  men,  and  this  happiness  he  found  in  the 
society  of  his  beloved  Eliza.  It  was  not,  however,  we 
must  add,  altogether  without  alloy ;  but  that  alloy  proceeded 
from  external  circumstances.  He  had  received  hints  from 
various  quarters,  that  his  correspondence  with  Strathfinnan 
had  reached  the  ears  of  his  superiors,  and  had  given  great 
dissatisfaction.  These  hints  greatly  annoyed  Ingoldsby, 
and  disturbed  the  dream  of  bliss  in  which  he  was  indulging ; 
but  his  attachment  was  too  deep-rooted  to  permit  of  their 
altering  for  a  moment  the  course  which  he  had  determined 
to  pursue  with  regard  to  that  attachment.  He  was,  more¬ 
over,  independent  in  circumstances,  and  felt  that  he  had 
ample  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  in  case  his  superiors 
should  think  fit  to  visit  him  with  their  extremest  dis¬ 
pleasure.  He,  in  short,  determined  on  resigning  his  com¬ 
mission  rather  than  his  love  should  be  reduced  to  such  an 
alternative. 

There  wa3  one  point  in  the  correspondence  which  was 
noAv  in  progress  between  Captain  Ingoldsby  and  Mr 
Stewart’s  family  which  it  may  be  interesting  enough  to  notice 
— this  was  the  silence  maintained  on  both  sides  regarding 
young  Stewart,  and  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  late  dis¬ 
turbances.  It  was  a  subject  carefully  and  studiously 
avoided  by  both.  On  the  part  of  Mr  Stewart  and  his 
daughter,  from  an  idea  that  there  would  be  an  impropriety 
in  making  a  gentleman  who  held  a  commission  in  the 
King’s  service,  a  party  in  any  conversation  on  a  matter 
which  placed  his  duty  and  his  feelings  in  such  painful  op¬ 
position  to  each  other.  Captain  Ingoldsby,  again,  refrained 
from  all  allusion  to  the  subject,  from  motives  of  delicacy 
towards  Eliza  and  her  father,  whom,  he  felt,  it  could  only 
involve  in  an  awkward  embarrassment  to  refer  to.  Both 
parties,  in  short,  felt  that  it  was  an  unfit  subject  of  con- 
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versation  between  them;  and  by  mutual,  although!  tacit 
consent,  never,  in  any  instance,  alluded  to  it.  Captain 
Ingoldsby,  however,  learned  enough,  incidentally,  at  Ins  visits 
to  Strathfinnan,  and  more  directly  from  others,  regarding 
young  Stewart,  to  impress  him  with  the  highest  opinion  ot 
the  brother  of  Eliza,  and  to  inspire  him  with  the  strongest  sen¬ 
timents  of  esteem  and  respect  of  his  character  and  abilities. 

To  return  to  the  progress  of  the  events  which  form  the 
basis  of  our  story.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months 
formerly  alluded  to,  Captain  Ingoldsby  made,  with  the 
consent  of  her  father,  whom  he  had  previously  consu  e  , 
a  formal  offer  of  his  hand  to  Miss  Stewait.  .  t  was  ac 
cepted,  and  a  day  for  the  celebration  of  their  marriage 

shortly  after  condescended  upon. 

Part  of  the  arrangements  connected  with  this  event 
were,  that  Ingoldsby  should,  after  his  marriage,  resign  Ins 
commission.  On  this  step  he  had  resolved,  at  once  to  re¬ 
lease  himself  from  the  painful  position  in  which  he  stood  as 
an  officer  in  the  king’s  army— in  relation  not  only  to  his  future 
brother-in-law,  but  to  many  other  friends  of  the  family 
with  which  he  was  about  to  connect  himself,  who  stood  in 
a  similar  predicament — and  to  anticipate  a  dismissal  fiom 
the  service,  which,  from  what  he  had  learned,  he  deemed  by 
no  means  an  improbable  occurrence.  Another  part  of  the 
arrangements  connected  with  the  approaching  marriage, 
was,  that,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  ceremony,,  the 
young  bride  should  accompany  her  husband  on  a  visit  to 
his  relations  in  England,  and  that  they  should  finally  settle 
in  that  country. 

It  was  now  within  somewhat  less  than  a  week  of  the  day 
fixed  on  for  the  nuptials,  when  Miss  Stewart  was  suddenly 
startled  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night— as  she  sat  in  her  own 
room,  the  wdndow  of  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  ground 
outside — by  some  one  tapping  gently  on  the  glass..  Great, 
however,  as  was  her  alarm  at  this  extraordinary  visitation, 
Miss  Stewart  hastened  to  the  window,  undid  the  shutters, 
and  recognised  her  brother  !  A  shriek  of  mingled  joy  and 
surprise  intimated  the  violent  oxcitation  which  this  unex¬ 
pected  appearance  of  so  near  and  dear  a  relative  had  occa¬ 
sioned  Eliza  now  rushed  out  of  the  house ;  and,  in  the 
next  instant,  her  brother  was  in  her  arms,  and  she  enfolded 
in  his.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night ;  and  this  meeting 
took  place  on  the  little  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 

“  We  thought,  James,”  said  Miss  Stewart,  after  her  first 
emotions  had  a  little  subsided,  “that  you  had  gone  to 
France.  We  were  informed  of  this  by  those  whom  we 
could  not  doubt.” 

“  ¥  our  information,  Eliza,  dear,  was  so  far  correct,” 
replied  her  brother.  “  We  embarked  for  France  ;  but,  after 
having  got  to  sea,  we  were  seen  by  a  sloop  of  war,  and 
chased.  We  had  therefore  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  in  for 
the  land  again ;  and,  as  the  vessel  still  continued  in  pursuit 
of  us,  we  were  obliged  to  take  to  the  shore  in  our  boat, 
and  to  seek  refuge  once  more  amongst  the  hills,  from  which 
we  soon  after  saw  the  unfortunate  little  vessel — which  we 
had  hoped,  a  few  hours  before,  would  have  borne  us  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  blood-hounds — sunk  by  several  shots  from 
the  ship  of  war.  Since  then,  we  have  been  wander¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place ;  sleeping  in  woods  and  caves ; 
and  picking  up  a  living  as  we  might.  I  at  length  deter¬ 
mined  on  coming  to  see  you  and  my  father  at  whatever 
risk,  and  come  of  it  what  might — and  here  I  am,  Eliza,” 
said  the  warm-hearted  young  man,  again  taking  his  sister 
in  his  arms,  and  imprinting  on  her  lips  a  kiss  of  the  fondest 
and  holiest  affection.  “But,  Eliza,  dear,”  he  suddenly 
said,  “  for  this  night,  at  any  rate,  our  interview  must  be 
short ;  I  am  now  like  a  hunted  deer,  and  must,  if  I  wTould 
save  my  head,  seek  the  covert  of  the  woods  and  the  glens. 
I  must  to  a  hiding-place,  Eliza,  directly ;  for  I  saw,  as  I 


came  along  by  Sloomorran,  a  party  of  the  red  coats,  who 
seemed  to  be  coming  in  this  direction. 

“  O  James  !  James  !  why  did  you  expose  yourself  to  this 
danger.  0  God!  hide!  hide  directly  then,  my  dear 
brother !”  exclaimed  his  sister,  distractedly,  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  reflecting  on  the  peril  to  which  his  visit  ex¬ 
posed  him. 

“  Hush,  hush,  Eliza ! — take  it  all  easy.  I  know  a  corner 
where  all  the  noses  of  all  the  blood-liounds  in  Scotland  will 
not  scent  me  out.  Do  you  recollect  the  little  cave  on  the 
face  of  Benourin,  where  you  and  I,  when  children,  used  to 
hide  ourselves,  in  sport,  from  those  who  sought  us  ? 

Eliza  at  once  recollected  the  place  alluded  to,  and  readily 
acknowledged  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  very  secure,  letreat. 
It  was  now,  then,  agreed  between  Stewart  and  his  sister, 
that,  as  there  was  imminent  danger  of  a  visit  from  the  party 
of  military  whom  the  former  had  seen,  Stewart  should,  tor 
the  present,  retire  to  the  hiding-place  he  spoke  of,  and 
which  was  at  a  distance  only  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ; 
that  he  should  there  remain  till  communication  could  safely 
be  held  with  him  ;  and  that  arrangements  should  thereafter 
be  made  to  provide  for  his  comfort  to  the  utmost  extent 
that  circumstances  would  allow. 

These  matters  briefly  discussed — for  Stewart  believed  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose — he  embraced  his  sister,  gathered 
his  plaid  about  him,  and  hastened  away— his  sister  retiring 
into  the  house.  Stewart  however,  had  not  gone  far  not 
above  a  hundred  yards — when  he  found  himself  suddenly 
confronted  by  a  young  man  in  a  military  dress,  who,  in 
tones  of  fierce  and  passionate  agitation,  called  on  him  to  stop 
and  defend  himself;  at  the  same  time  drawing  his  own 
sword,  and  placing  himself  in  an  attitude  of  offence.  Con¬ 
founded  by,  yet  not  losing  his  presence  of  mind  at  this 
alarming  interruption,  which,  from  the  dress  of  his  antagon¬ 
ist,  he  at  once  conceived  to  be  a  prelude  to  his  arrest  for 
high  treason,  Stewart  also  drew,  for  he  was  well  armed,  and, 
without  one  word  farther  of  explanation  from  either  side,  the 
hostile  swords  were  crossed,  and  a  deadly  combat  ensued. 

Being  both,  however,  skilful  in  the  use  of  their  weapons, 
they  fought  for  some  seconds  without  either  sustaining  very 
serious  injury,  till  a  sudden  twist  of  Stewart’s,  weapon 
snapped  that  of  his  antagonist  in  twain.  On  finding  him¬ 
self  thus  disarmed,  the  latter  retreated  a  pace  or  two,  and, 
drawing  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  demanded  whether  his  op¬ 
ponent  was  provided  with  a  similar  weapon.  An  ansvv  er 
in  the  affirmative  was  followed  by  the  click  of  a  pistol-lock. 
In  the  next  instant  both  fired,  and  both  fell  mortally 
wounded.  The  noise  of  the  fire-arms  was  heard  in  the 
house ;  and,  in  the  next  moment,  Mr  Stewart,  his  daughter, 
and  several  domestics,  were  on  the  fatal  spot.  And  whom 
did  they  find?  Who  were  they  whom  the  latter  found  in 
the  agonies  of  death  on  this  sanguinary  scene  Her 
brother  and  her  lover  ;  for  the  opponent  of  young  Stewart 
was  no  other  than  Ingoldsby.  He  had  been  a  witness  to 
the  meeting  between  the  brother  and  sister,  which  had 
taken  place  just  as  he  was  approaching  the  house,  to  seek 
a  lodging  for  the  night,  having  been  out  in  the  hills  all  day 
with  a  party  of  his  men,  whom  he  had  quartered  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hamlet ;  and  never,  for  an  instant,  dreaming  that 
the  person  whom  he  saw  caressing  his  betrothed  in  the  way 
described  was  her  brother,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in 
France,  the  demon  of  jealousy  seized  him.  He  believed 
himself  deceived  in  the  dearest  hopes  of  his  soul.  He  be¬ 
came  blinded  with  passion.  His  brain  whirled  ;  his  facul¬ 
ties  became  confused  and  distracted.  He  watched,  with 
glaring  eye  and  clenched  teeth,  from  amongst  the  shrubbery 
in  which  he  stood  concealed,  the  progress  of  the  interview 
between  his  supposed  rival  and  his  false  fair  one — and  the 
I  consequences  were  what  we  have  described. 
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The  unfortunate  young  men  were  not  yet  dead,  nor  even 
insensible,  when  those  from  the  house  came  up,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  had  still  time  to  learn,  which  they  did,  from  the 
wild,  broken  exclamation,  uttered  in  tones  of  the  deepest 
misery,  of  the  bereaved  sister  and  bride  elect — the  true 
relationship  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other.  On  under¬ 
standing  this,  they  both  desired  to  be  brought  together. 
It  was  done.  They  grasped  each  other’s  hands,  in  token  of 
mutual  forgiveness ;  and  in  this  attitude,  their  hands 
united,  they  both  expired. 


JOHNNY  REID’S  WEDDING. 


Up  to  the  period  of  his  fiftieth  year,  Johnny  Reid  had 
lived  a  life  of  single  blessedness.  What  this  was  owing  to 
we  cannot  tell.  Whether  to  a  want  of  susceptibility  to  the 
tender  passion,  or  that  our  worthy  friend,  who  was  a  great 
lover  of  good  living,  was  too  busily  employed  in  the  solid, 
substantial  occupation  of  eating  and  drinking,  to  think  of 
directing  any  part  of  his  attentions  to  so  aerial  and  sha¬ 
dowy  a  thing  as  love,  we  know  not ;  but  rather  suspect 
the  latter  was  the  fact.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it 
is  certain  that,  up  to  the  period  we  have  named,  Johnny 
never  had  been  married ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
also,  that,  up  to  the  same  period,  he  had  contrived  to  keep 
himself  heart-whole.  He  had  never  even  been  touched  ;  but 
it  was  not  too  late  yet.  He  was  still  within  the  reach  of 
the  tender  influence.  His  hour  was  coming — that  hour 
which  was  to  find  him  acknowledging  that  there  were  fairer 
things  in  creation  than  a  roasted  fillet  of  veal,  (his  favourite 
dish,)  and  more  engrossing  feelings  than  those  excited  by 
an  invitation  to  dinner.  All  this  Johnny  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  heresy  at  one  time ;  but  he  was  now  to  think 
otherwise.  Johnny,  good  reader,  fell  in  love.  No — that’s 
not  exactly  the  way  to  phrase  it  either :  he  was  smitten 
with  a  “  sort  o’  notion,”  as  he  would  himself  have  called  it, 
for  a  buxom  widow,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Mrs  Mony- 
penny ;  and  the  name,  was  a  pretty  felicitous  one,  in  so 
far  as  its  application  to  actual  circumstances  went ;  for  the 
good  lady  was  well  to  do  in  the  world.  Her  husband,  who 
had  been  a  tobacconist — a  business  which  she  still  success¬ 
fully  prosecuted — had  left  her  “  something  neat and  she 
was  thus  a  very  desirable  sort  of  person  for  an  elderly 
gentleman,  like  our  friend  Johnny  Reid,  to  connect  himself 
with  in  a  matrimonial  spec.  She  was,  moreover,  under 
Johnny’s  survey — Johnny  being  in  the  service  of  his 
country  as  an  excise  officer ;  and  the  opportunities  which 
his  official  duty  afforded  him,  had  been  sufficiently  ample, 
particular,  and  minute,  to  enable  him  to  form  a  pretty  accu¬ 
rate  estimate  of  her  character  and  disposition — both  of 
which  he  found  unexceptionable.  It  may  be  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  official  visits,  being  in  their  nature  dry  and 
professional,  would  scarcely  have  afforded  Johnny  the  op¬ 
portunities  we  speak  of.  Neither  they  would,  but  for  a 
particular  circumstance.  This  refers  to  a  hospitable  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  worthy  widow,  of  invariably  inviting  Johnny, 
on  such  occasions,  in  her  little  back  parlour,  to  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water.  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  Johnny  as 
invariably  accepted  the  invitation ;  nor  that  he  did  every 
justice  to  the  widow’s  kindness,  by  taking  his  brandy  cheer¬ 
fully  and  cordially.  These,  then,  more  strictly  speaking, 
were  the  opportunities  to  which  we  alluded.  Having  thus 


accounted  for  that  sort  of  intimacy  between  the  parties 
which  usually  precedes,  in  all  such  cases,  the  more  serious 
arrangement  of  matrimonial  alliance,  we  proceed  to  describe 
the  particular  process  which  our  hero  pursued  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  great  denouement  of 
Johnny’s  designs  on  the  widow,  a  shrewd  observer  of  the 
former’s  general  bearing,  especially  when  in  the  presence 
of  the  bewitching  fair  one,  and,  more  especially  again,  when 
they  were  taking  what  the  widow  called  their  “  thimble- 
fu’  o’  brandy”  together,  might  have  discovered  certain  latent 
symptoms  of  the  tender  feeling  which  his  bosom  now 
owned.  He  was  more  cadgy  and  frisky  than  usual — the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  express  the  new  passion  that 
had  taken  possession  of  him — while  his  civilities  were 
mingled  with  some  specimens  of  gallantry  that  were 
at  once  curious  and  original.  To  the  general  world,  how¬ 
ever,  Johnny  continued  to  appear  precisely  the  same  man 
as  before  ;  no  difference  whatever,  excepting,  perhaps,  in 
one  small  particular.  This  was,  in  his  bestowing  an  unusual 
share  of  attention  on  his  shirt  necks.  The  new  spirit  with 
which  he  was  filled  did  not  perceptibly  extend  to  any  other 
portion  of  his  attire,  or  effect  any  other  very  marked 
change  on  his  general  costume.  But  the  shirt  necks  were 
certainly  better  starched  than  before ;  and,  as  certainly 
pulled  fully  an  inch  higher  on  his  face.  This,  however, 
was  too  slight  a  matter  to  give  the  world  any  idea  of  what 
was  going  on ;  and  the  world,  consequently,  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  Not  so  her,  however,  who  was  the  cause 
of  it.  The  female  eye  is  quick  to  detect  the  incipient  fire 
which  it  has  itself  kindled.  She  marked  the  gentle  ap¬ 
proaches  of  Johnny ;  and  awaited,  with  becoming  grace 
the  conclusion  at  which  she  guessed  they  would  arrive  ; 
for  this  she  had  not  long  to  wait.  Johnny,  was  no  dawdler 
over  preliminaries ;  so  he  soon  came  to  the  point. 

“Mrs  Monypenny,”  said  Johnny,  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  those  visits  to  which  we  a  short  while  since  alluded 
— “Mrs  Monypenny,”  he  said,  holding  up  his  tumbler 
between  him  and  the  light,  and,  by  a  gentle  twitch  of  his 
hand,  making  the  brandy  and  water  it  contained  perform 
the  circuit  of  the  goblet,  he  himself  apparently  eyeing 
with  interest  its  rapid  revolutions — “  I  hae  been  thinkin 
o’  something  very  particular  concernin  you  an’  me  this 
while  back.” 

“  Really,  Mr  Reid,”  said  the  widow,  colouring,  and  dis¬ 
covering  sundry  other  symptoms  of  agitation.  “  What 
might  that  be  ?” 

“  Faith,  leddy,  it’s  joist  ’this,”  replied  Johnny — who, 
however,  had  previously  bolted  the  residue  of  his  brandy 
and  water — “that  I  think  you  an’  me  micht  do  waur 
than  gang  thegither,  Eh?  What  say  ye  to  that, 
leddy  ?” 

“  Fie,  fie,  Mr  Reid,  for  shame,”  said  the  blushing  widow 
averting  her  head  prettily,  and  gazing  on  the  floor  in  ami¬ 
able  confusion.  “  How  could  ye  ever  think  o’  such  a 
thing?  What  could  put  such  nonsense  as  that  in  your 
head  ?” 

“  Nonsense!”  exclaimed  Johnny  ;  “by  my  troth,  it’s  nae 
nonsense,  but  real  even-doon  guid  sense  ;  rational  at  baith 
ends,  and  sensible  in  the  middle.  Noo  Jenny,”  (our  wooer 
was  already  becoming  familiar,)  “noo,  Jenny,”  he  added, 
and  taking  the  widow  tenderly  by  the  hand,  “  will  ye  tak 
me  or  no?  Juist  say  the  word  at  aince,  an’  let’s  be  dune 
wi’t.  Nae  use  for  driddlin  owre’t,  or  boggling  at  it  either, 
like  a  skeigh  horse  at  a  gate  post.” 

“  0  Mr  Reid,  ye’re  sae  instant,  man,”  replied  the  widow, 
still  blushing,  and  still  averting  her  head.  “  Can  ye  no  gie 
a  body  time  to  think  ?  It’s  sic  a  serious  thing  for  the  like 
o’  me,  Mr  Reid,  to  change  my  condition.” 
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“  Tuts,  serious !  What’s  serious  aboot  it  ?  Deil  a  thing 
that  I  see !  Come,  say  ay  at  aince,  woman,  an’  be  dune 
wi’t !  I’ll  daut  ye  like  a  pet  lamb,  an’  gie  ye  a’  yer  ain 
way.  ’Od,  ye’ll  be  as  happy  wi’  me  as  a  cat  in  a  tripe 
shop,  or  a  rat  in  a  corn  kist.” 

“Aweel,  I’m  sure  such  a  man!”  replied  the  blushing 
widow,  in  amiable  confusion.  “  Ye  wad  wile  the  laver¬ 
ocks  frae  the  lift.  But  ye  maun  gie  me  a  wee  time  to 
think.  Oh,  dear,  what’s  this  o’t  ?”  And  the  widow  sighed 
profoundly.  “  Ye  maunna  hurry  me  owre  sair.  Ye  maun 
gie  me  time  to  think.  Ye  hae  fleechin  tongues,  you  men ; 
but  ye’re  a’  sad  deceivers.” 

Johnny  stoutly  denied  the  fact — at  least  so  far  as  re¬ 
garded  himself.  He  allowed  that  there  were  some  who 
“did  a  great  deal  o’  mischief  in  that  way;”  but  (what  was 
hardly  necessary)  asserted,  on  his  honour,  “  that  he  wasna 
ane  o’  that  kind.” 

We  need  not  prolong  the  sweet  conversation  that  took 
place,  on  this  eventful  night,  between  Johnny  Reid  and 
the  amiable  Widow  Monypenny.  Better  proceed  at  once 
to  the  catastrophe ;  and  we  now  do  so  by  mentioning  that, 
before  Johnny  left  the  house — nay,  before  he  had  finished 
his  second  browst  of  brandy  and  water — he  had  obtained  a 
gently  aspirated  consent  from  the  fair  widow,  to  undergo 
that  change  of  condition  which  she  viewed  in  so  serious  a 
light.  Johnny’s  suit,  in  short,  was  triumphant.  His  elo¬ 
quence  had  prevailed ;  and,  not  a  little  proud  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  his  first  essay  in  the  art  of  wooing  womankind, 
his  step,  in  going  home,  was  unusually  light  and  buoyant, 
and  his  whole  bearing  imbued  with  an  airy  gaiety,  that 
contrasted  rather  queerly  with  his  natural  characteristics, 
both  physical  and  moral.  Johnny,  in  short,  evidently 
aimed  at  something  rakish  in  his  look  and  manner,  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to  ;  and,  to  aid  in  producing  this  effect, 
had  stuck  his  hat  jauntily  on  one  side.  Let  us  mention, 
also,  that  Johnny’s  success,  in  the  present  instance,  had 
inspired  other  yet  more  curious  feelings.  The  reader  will 
scarcely  guess  what  these  were.  They  were  those  of  sur¬ 
prise  at  his  own  powers  of  persuasion,  and  regret  that  he  had 
not  tried  their  efficacy  on  some  of  the  fair  sex  long  before. 

“  Faith,  I  hae  made  oot  the  widow,”  said  Johnny  to 
himself,  as  he  wended  his  way  homewards,  making  the 
flag-stones  resound  with  the  sharp,  firm,  confident  tread  of 
his  boot  heels.  “  I  hae  made  her  oot.”  Then,  after  a  pause, 
which  was  filled  up  with  various  quick,  changing  thoughts — 
“  ’Od,  I  wish  I  had  tried  this  tredd  before ;  but  I  had  nae 
notion  I  was  sae  guid  at  it.  That’s  the  way  that  mony 
deservin  folk’s  lost  in  this  world,  by  no  kennin  o’,  or  no 
makin  the  proper  use  o’  their  qualifications.” 

In  the  pleasant  mood  implied  by  these  soothing  reflec¬ 
tions,  the  succeesful  wooer  reached  his  own  house ;  and  in 
this  pleasant  mood,  also,  he  shortly  after  turned  into  bed,  to 
dream  of  the  fair  Widow  Monypenny. 

Johnny’s  first  business,  on  the  following  day,  was  to  set 
about  making  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  his  own 
and  the  widow’s  marriage ;  and,  having  a  little  spare  money 
past  him,  he  determined  on  coming  down  handsomely  on 
the  occasion,  and,  doing  the  thing  genteelly.  With  this 
view,  he  invited  a  numerous  party  of  friends ;  and,  it 
being  part  of  his  plan  to  carry  them  all  into  the  country  to 
dine,  after  the  marriage  ceremony  should  be  performed, 
he  proposed  to  hire  a  suitable  number  of  vehicles  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  which  vehicles,  it  being  fine  summer  weather,  he  deter¬ 
mined  should  be  mostly  gigs — Johnny  having,  besides  the 
reason  assigned,  a  particular  fancy  for  these  sort  of  convey¬ 
ances.  He  thought,  moreover,  that  they  would  have  a  more 
showy  appearance,  on  the  present  occasion,  than  chaises — 
be  more  light  and  airy,  and  better  adapted  for  affording 
a  view  of  the  country  to  their  respective  occupants. 


Having  these  substantial  reasons  for  his  choice  in  the 
particular  above  spoken  of,  Johnny  proceeded  to  act 
on  that  choice  by  going  to  a  certain  acquaintance  of  his, 
who  kept  gigs,  chaises,  and  other  sorts  of  vehicles  for 
hire. 

“  Is  Mr  Tamson  aboot  ?”  said  Johnny  to  an  hostler,  whom 
he  found  in  his  friend’3  yard,  in  the  act  of  mopping  a  dirty 
chaise. 

The  man  glanced  at  Johnny,  touched  his  hat,  and  said 
— “Yes,  sir.  I’ll  get  him  in  a  moment.”  Having  said 
this,  he  ran  into  one  of  the  stables,  and  in  little  more  than 
the  time  mentioned,  re-appeared,  accompanied  by  the  person 
wanted. 

“0  Mr  Reid,  is  this  you?”  said  Mr  Thompson.  “What’s 
in  the  win’  the  day?” 

Johnny  blushed.  He  could  not  help  it  ;  for  he  fully 
felt  all  that  sort  of  annoying  embarrassment  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  persons  in  his  delicate  situation.  At  length — “I  was 
wantin  a  bit  gig  or  twa,”  he  said,  with  some  confusion  of 
manner. 

“  Mair  than  ane  ?”  said  his  friend  Mr  Thomson,  in  some 
surprise. 

“Ay,  twa  or  three  mair !”  replied  Johnny,  smiling  with 
an  affectation  of  being  funny. 

“  Gude  preserve  us  !  what  are  ye  gaun  to  do  wi’  a’  thae 
gigs  ?”  said  Mr  Thomson  ;  but,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
added — “  How  many,  then,  Mr  Reid?” 

Johnny  made  a  mental  calculation  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said — “I  daresay  I’ll  need  aught  at  the  very  least.” 

“Aught  gigs!”  exclaimed  Mr  Thomson,  in  the  utmost 
astonishment.  “  That'll  be  an  awfu  turn  oot.  Is’t  a  funeral 
or  a  waddin  f  ” 

“  Something  o’  the  last,  I’m  tliinkin,”  replied  Johnny. 

“  Wha’s  the  happy  man  ?”  inquired  Mr  Thompson,  who 
had  heard  nothing  of  his  friend’s  approaching  marriage. 

“  Do  ye  count  everybody  happy  that’s  gaun  to  be  mar¬ 
ried?”  said  Johnny,  putting  a  question  instead  of  answering 
one. 

“Surely,  surely,”  replied  Mr  Thomson.  “That’s  aye 
ta’en  for  granted ;  an’  I  hope  it’s  aye  true.” 

“  I  hope  sae  too,”  said  Johnny ;  “for  I’m  rather  closely 
connected  wi’  the  present  case.” 

“ It’s  no  you  that’s  gaun  to  be  married,  Mr  Reid?”  ex¬ 
claimed  his  friend,  in  a  tone  that  at  once  expressed  sus¬ 
picion  of  and  surprise  at  the  fact. 

“  It’s  owre  true,  I  doot,”  said  Johnny.  “  I’m  ane  0’  thae 
happy  men  ye  speak  aboot.” 

Mr  Thomson  took  his  friend  by  the  hand,  and  wished 
him  joy.  The  two,  thereafter,  proceeded  to  look  out  the 
vehicles  wanted ;  and  Johnny’s  taste  being  consulted  as  to 
their  colour  and  general  appearance,  he  gave  it,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  former,  decidedly  in  favour  of  yellow. 

The  gigs  looked  out,  Johnny  next  hired  or  bespoke 
several  saddle-horses,  for  the  use  of  two  or  three  of 
the  party  wrhom  he  knew  to  delight  in  equestrian  exer¬ 
cises,  and  wTho,  he  felt  assured,  would,  in  consequence, 
prefer  this  mode  of  travelling.  All  this  arranged,  and 
sundry  other  matters  referring  to  the  same  end  adjusted — 
which  matters  included  Johnny’s  ordering  an  entire  new 
suit,  consisting  of  a  splendid  blue  coat,  white  waistcoat, 
and  light-drab  smalls,  and,  more  important  than  all,  the 
marriage  day  fixed — our  happy  bridgroom  elect  awaited, 
with  what  patience  he  could,  the  consummation  of  his 
hopes. 

The  sun,  in  the  meantime,  went  his  usual  course ;  and 
day  succeeded  night  and  night  succeeded  day,  with  their 
wonted  regularity,  until  their  revolution  brought  round  the 
happy  morning  which  was  to  see  Johnny  Reid  and  Mrs 
Monypenny  united  in  the  silken  bands  of  wedlock  It  was 
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a  great  event — a  great  day ;  and  everything,  even  nature, 
was  propitious ;  for  the  weather,  which  had  before  been 
wet,  raw,  and  cloudy,  had  undergone  a  sudden  and  total 
change.  The  rain  had  ceased ;  a  genial  warmth  was  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere  ;  the  sun  shone  forth  in  unclouded 
splendour  ;  and  the  little  wanton  birds 

“  Sang  love  on  every  spray.” 

It  was,  in  short,  as  fine  a  morning  as  ever  rose  on  the 
Gorbals  of  Glasgow — which,  by  the  way,  we  rather  think 
we  forgot  to  say  before,  is  the  scene  of  our  story.  So  far, 
then,  all  was  right.  It  being  arranged,  according  to  the 
usual  etiquette  in  such  cases,  that  the  marriage  ceremony 
should  be  performed  at  the  bride’s  residence,  which  was  a 
small  flat  immediately  over  the  shop,  thither  it  was  that  the 
company  repaired,  on  the  eventful  morning  in  question.  The 
ceremony  was  to  take  place  at  nine  o’clock,  breakfast  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  the  whole  party  then  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
several  conveyances  provided  for  them  in  the  manner  already 
set  forth. 

Nine  o’clock,  then,  saw  the  whole  company  assembled 
in  the  bride’s  well-furnished  dining  room,  with  Johnny, 
conspicuous  in  the  centre,  doing  the  honours  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  looking  as  airy  and  gay  in  his  white  waistcoat 
and  light  smalls  as  a  youth  of  nineteen.  By  and  by,  the 
blushing  bride  was  led  into  the  room  by  two  fair  brides- 
women,  the  clergyman  took  his  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment  the  gallant  bridegroom  took  his  by  the  side  of 
his  betrothed,  the  company  closed  round  them,  and  the 
august  ceremony  which  unites  the  destinies  of  so  many, 
both  for  good  and  for  evil,  immediately  commenced  ;  and, 
when  it  was  completed,  Johnny  Reid  and  Mrs  Monypenny 
were  man  and  wife.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
the  company  sat  down  to  a  splended  breakfast,  Avliich  was 
greatly  enlivened  by  the  witticisms  and  sly  remarks  of  two 
or  three  waggish  guests,  who  availing  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  the  occasion,  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  humor¬ 
ous  badinage  and  cunning  inuendo.  The  company  were 
thus  employed — that  is,  eating,  drinking,  and  laughing — 
when  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  tremendous  noise 
in  the  street — said  noises  being  composed  of  the  screaming 
of  children,  and  the  rattling  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
wheel  carriages.  On  hearing  these  sounds,  Johnny  ran  to 
the  window,  glanced  through  it,  then,  turning  round  to  his 
company,  blandly  announced  li  that  it  was  the  gigs.  ”  It, 
was ;  and  a  precious  string  there  was  of  them — some  six 
or  eight.  They  were  of  all  sorts  of  colours ;  but  a  bright 
flaming  yellow  prevailed.  Of  this  attractive  hue  were 
the  greatest  number.  When  this  lot  of  gigs,  whose  array 
was  brought  up  by  four  saddle-horses,  were  drawn  up  in 
a  string  in  front  of  the  shop  of  the  late  Widow  Mony¬ 
penny,  and  when  each  separate  gig  had  got  its  knot  of  ad¬ 
mirers — in  the  shape  of  a  mob  of  little,  ragged,  yellina 
urchins — we  may  safely  say,  that  a  more  stirring,  a  more 
animated  scene  had  seldom  been  seen  in  the  main  street  of 
Gorbals,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  street  of  that  elegant 
suburb. 

Johnny’s  announcement,  “  that  it  was  the  gigs,”  having 
had  the  effect  of  at  once  arousing  and  diverting  the  feelings 
of  the  company  from  their  present  occupation,  the  process 
of  breakfasting  was  instantly  curtailed,  and  a  general  move¬ 
ment  made  in  advance  towards  the  next  department  of  the 
wedding  programme.  The  table  was,  in  a  twinkling, 
deserted,  and  a  general  rush  made,  on  the  part  of  the  ladies, 
for  shawls,  cloaks,  and  bonnets — on  that  of  the  gentlemen, 
for  sticks,  hats,  and  greatcoats.  All  this  adjusted,  Johnny, 
who  had  now  encased  his  nether  man  in  a  pair  of  splendid, 
new  top-boots,  as  better  adapted  for  journeying  than  the 


I  slight  pumps  in  which  he  was  married,  left  the  house,  and 
took  his  station  on  the  flag-stones  in  front  of  the  shop,  in 
order  to  arrange  and  superintend  the  occupation  of  the 
different  vehicles.  Thus  posted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
Johnny  paired  off  his  guests  as  they  came  out — putting  a 
lady  and  a  gentleman  into  each  gig — and,  lastly,  saw  the 
four  previously-appointed  equestrians  safely  mounted  on 
their  several  steeds.  All  this  done,  and  Johnny  having 
cast  a  sharp,  scrutinising,  field-officer-like  glance  alongst 
the  line,  to  see  that  all  was  right,  he  turned  round  to  a 
little  girl  who  had  been  handing  in  parasols  to  the  ladies 
in  the  gigs,  and  said,  in  a  gentle  whisper — 

“  Tell  Mrs  Reid  to  come  doon.” 

In  less  than  a  minute  after,  Mrs  Reid  made  her  appear¬ 
ance,  in  suitable  travelling  attire.  Johnny  gallantly  gave  her 
his  arm,  conducted  her  to  an  unoccupied  gig  at  the  head 
of  the  row,  tenderly  helped  her  in,  followed  himself,  took 
whip  and  reins  in  hand,  stood  up,  for  an  instant,  and 
glanced  backwards  to  see  that  all  was  in  order,  seated 
himself  with  a  thud  that  sent  the  body  of  the  gig  far 
down  between  the  wheels,  gave  a  knowing,  business  like 
clioo-oo-up,  touching  his  horse  gently  with  the  whip  at  the 
same  time,  and  started,  followed  by  the  other  gigs  and 
horses,  all  in  regular  and  proper  line — the  whole  being,  at 
the  same  moment,  vociferously  cheered  by  the  admiring 
mob. 

Thus  leading  the  van,  Johnny  conducted  his  procession 
down  the  main  street  of  the  Gorbals — then  by  Carlton 
Place — (if  the  reader  knows  such  localities) — then  along 
the  Broomielaw  Bridge — then  up  Jamaica  Street — then 
out  by  Anderston — which  last  turn  put  it  on  the  high  road 
to  its  intended  destination — said  destination  being  the 
beautifully-situated  village  of  Kilpatrick,  distant  from  Glas¬ 
gow  somewhere  about  eleven  miles,  and  at  the  principal 
inn  of  which  it  was  proposed  the  party  should  dine. 
Hitherto — that  is,  till  the  procession  had  cleared  Cranston 
Hill — all  had  gone  on  smoothly.  Not  a  single  thing  had 
gone  out  of  joint.  The  long  row  of  yellow  gigs  were 
keeping  their  due  distances,  and  rolling  gently  onwards 
with  their  merry  occupants.  The  horsemen  were  prancing 
gaily  by  the  side  of  the  wheeling  vehicles  ;  now  by  this 
gig  and  now  by  that — now  in  the  front  and  now  in  rear,  as 
the  errant  humour  of  the  moment,  or  the  desire  of  varying 
their  company  directed.  Happy  and  merry  were  they  all ; 
but  happiest  and  merriest  of  the  squad  was  the  favoured  of 
fortune,  Johnny  Reid.  Seated  beside  the  object  of  his 
affections  in  a  yellow  gig,  having  near  him  all  his  soul 
held  dear,  and  followed  by  a  mob  of  sympathising  friends, 
in  yellow  gigs  also,  Johnny  was,  indeed,  an  enviable  man, 
and  he  felt  that  he  was  so ;  but  he  began  also,  about  this 
time  to  feel  some  fears  on  the  subject  of  the  sufficiency  of 
his  vehicle — and  not  without  reason  ;  for  it  seemed  to  labour 
terribly  under  the  very  formidable  weight  of  himself  and 
fair  companion,  who  was  of  a  most  matronly  presence. 
The  two,  in  truth,  were  squeezed  into  the  gig  with  a 
solidity  and  amount  of  pressure  that  seemed  every  moment 
to  threaten  the  total  dismemberment  of  the  body  of  the 
vehicle,  while  the  weight  of  the  jolly  pair  bore  it  so  low 
down  between  the  wheels,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  it 
such  an  inclination  backwards,  that  it  seemed  next  to  a  per¬ 
fect  miracle  how  the  machine  got  on  at  all.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Johnny  had  his  fears  on  the  subject.  From  what 
we  have  said,  the  reader  will  see  that  they  were  reasonable, 
and  perfectly  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

This  was  a  danger,  then,  which  Johnny  did  apprehend; 
but  there  was  another  which  he  did  not.  This  was, 
that  his  horse  should  play  him  any  such  scurvy  trick  as 
making  a  bolt  off  with  both  him  and  the  wife.  Indeed, 
this  was  a  danger  which  he  could  scarcely  have  anticipated ; 
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for  the  animal  was,  to  all  appearance,  as  quiet  and  docile 
a  beast  as  any  elderly,  fat,  new-married  couple  could  desire. 
Probably,  a  horse-jockey  or  one  well-skilled  in  the  nature  of 
these  animals,  might  have  discovered,  from  the  way  in  which 
Johnny’s  horse  picked  up  his  cars,  on  the  most  trifling 
occasions,  and  the  sly,  askance  looks  which  he,  from  time  to 
time,  threw  at  the  most  ordinary  objects,  that  he  was  by 
no  means  a  beast  to  be  trusted,  and  that  his  seeming  meek¬ 
ness  was  all  a  deception,  calculated  to  take  in  the  unwary. 
We  say  probably  a  horse-jockey,  or  other  person,  skilful 
in  these  matters,  might  have  discovered  this;  but  Johnny, 
being  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  did  not.  Ele  trusted 
implicitly  to  the  good  faith  of  his  steed ;  and,  having  no 
guile  himself,  never  dreamt  that  his  horse  had.  This  was 
a  point,  however,  in  which  he  was  soon  to  be  cruelly  un¬ 
deceived.  But  the  discovery  of  the  animal’s  teachery  did 
not  come  upon  him  suddenly  or  unawares.  It  was  gradu¬ 
ally  disclosed.  Long  blind  to  the  faults  of  the  beast, 
Johnny  at  length  perceived,  and  perceived  with  no  small 
alarm,  the  pricking  of  the  ears  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded.  Two  or  three  cases  of  unprovoked  shying  or 
boggling  also  came  under  his  observation  ;  and  the  whole 
was  confirmed  in  its  worst  meaning,  by  the  animal  making 
several  bolts  from  the  straight  course,  on  several  different 
occasions.  All  this  was  alarming,  and  Johnny  was  alarmed 
accordingly  ;  but  he  said  nothing,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
perfect  equanimity  in  which  his  wife  was  reposing  in  utter, 
but  happy  ignorance  of  the  danger  to  which  she  was  ex¬ 
posed. 

Although,  however,  Johnny  said  nothing  on  the  subject 
of  his  apprehensions,  he  did  something  with  reference  to 
them.  Tie  watched  the  motions  of  his  horse  with  greater 
vigilance ;  kept  a  steadier  and  tighter  rein  hand ;  and, 
altogether,  braced  himself  up  as  a  man  who  might  be  mo¬ 
mentarily  called  upon  to  meet  a  sudden  and  imminent 
danger.  Johnny’s  fears,  in  short,  were  now  very  great,  and 
were  by  no  means  lessened  by  a  secret  conviction  that  he 
was  but  an  indifferent  gig  driver.  He,  in  fact,  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  it ;  this  being  but  the  third  time  he  had 
ever  been  in  such  a  machine  in  his  life,  and  the  first  on 
which  he  had  attempted  to  conduct  one. 

What  he  wanted  in  skill  and  practice,  however,  Johnny 
determined  to  supply  by  care,  vigilance,  and  a  due  exercise 
of  main  strength,  when  occasion  should  call  for  it. 

Thus  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  still  keeping  his  appre¬ 
hensions  to  himself,  Johnny  drove  cautiously  on  ;  controll¬ 
ing  the  animal’s  progress — which  he  could  not  but  observe 
was  gradually  showing  a  tendency  towards  an  increase  of 
velocity — with  a  firm,  bnt  gentle  hand.  This  authority, 
however,  Johnny  began  to  perceive  was  exercised  in  vain  ; 
for  the  headstrong  animal,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts, 
still  went  on  improving  its  speed,  while  its  ears  assumed  a 
fierce  and  permanent  cock.  Johnny  became  alarmed — 
greatly  alarmed.  Still  he  said  nothing  ;  but  his  face  became 
of  an  ominous  red  ;  and  he  pulled  at  the  reins  with  all  his 
power,  throwing  himself  back  in  the  gig  in  order  to  add 
weight  to  force. 

“What’s  the  matter,  John?”  said  his  wife,  in  some 
alarm,  from  now  perceiving  her  husband’s  trepidation,  and 
the  desperate  though  silent  struggle  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged. 

“  The  brute  !  said  Johnny,  “  the  brute’s  threatenin  to 
tak  a  camstary  fit,  but  I  houp  we’ll  be  able  to  haud  him  in.” 

Johnny  might  hope  this  ;  but,  if  he  did,  he  hoped  in  vain, 
for  the  speed  of  the  animal  was  manifestly  increasing.  He 
was  now,  in  truth,  spinning  along  at  a  most  alarming  rate, 
and  making  nothing  at  all  of  the  counteracting  efforts  of 
his  driver,  or  rather  restrainer  ;  for  the  two  had  now  fairly 
changed  wills.  But  Johnny’s  steed  went  not  alone  in  his 


speed.  The  other  horses  of  the  cavalcade  approved  of  his 
spirit,  and  showed  their  approbation  by  accellerating  their 
motions  also.  They,  in  fact,  started  too ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  efforts  of  their  respective  drivers,  kept  close 
at  the  heels  of  their  spirited  leader.  That  leader  was  now 
every  moment  adding  to  his  velocity.  He  was  going  at  an 
appalling  rate,  and  now  he  was  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
dashing  wildly  and  madly  along. 

Johnny  had  lost  all  control,  all  presence  of  mind ;  and, 
away — away  like  Mazeppa,  went  Johnny,  his  wife,  and  his 
yellow  gig,  flying  along  the  king’s  highway.  Away,  away, 
and  away  too,  went  all  the  other  yellow  and  red  gigs  of  the 
procession,  rattling  at  his  heels,  in  one  long,  swift,  flashing 
line ;  and,  behind  all,  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  shout¬ 
ing  desperately  for  assistance,  came  the  four  horsemen.  It 
was  an  awful  sight  to  see  this  long  line  of  gigs,  with  its 
tail  of  horsemen,  whirling  along  the  highroad,  with  the 
speed  of  lightning;  the  ribbons,  shawls,  &c.,  of  their 
female  occupants,  streaming  behind  like  so  many  signals  of 
distress,  their  owners  screaming  wildly,  and  at  the  tops  of 
their  shrillest  voices,  and  holding  with  a  death-gripe  by 
the  sides  of  their  respective  gigs,  as  if  they  would,  by  this 
miserable  effort,  stay  the  onward  motion  of  their  bumping 
and  maddened  vehicles;  their  no  less  unhappy,  but  less 
noisy  companions,  leaning  desperately  back  in  their  several 
gigs,  with  faces  red  with  horror,  to  add  weight  and  power 
to  the  deadly  pull  at  the  reins,  with  which  they  vainly 
strove  to  check  the  onward  progress  of  their  fiery  Buce- 
phaluses ;  the  horsemen  behind,  pursuing  at  full  gallop, 
and  shouting  they  knew  not  what.  It  was  an  awful  sight ; 
and  these  were  awful  sounds ;  yet  was  it  not  without  a 
touch  of  the  sublime,  so  closely  allied  is  the  terrible  and 
the  pleasing.  It  was  sublime  to  see  the  whirling  gigs,  as 
they  glided  and  bounced  along,  their  wheels  now  spinning 
in  the  air,  as  they  were  tossed  on  high  by  coming  violently 
in  contact  with  some  obstructing  stone  ;  now  edging  over 
till  they  were  within  a  hair’s  breadth  of  being  capsized  by 
the  sinking  of  a  wheel  into  some  treacherous  rut;  again 
half  in  half  out  of  the  muddy  ditch  that  skirted  the  road¬ 
way,  and  once  more  going  it  smoothly  over  the  level  high¬ 
way.  In  this,  then,  there  was  a  combination  of  the  terrible 
and  the  pleasing,  let  the  fastidious  say  what  they  like. 

The  necessary  attention  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
called  upon  to  pay  to  the  proceedings  of  the  general  caval¬ 
cade  of  gigs,  has  prevented  us  dwelling  on  individual 
points  or  incidents.  Time,  however,  admits  of  it  now,  and 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  liberty  to  sketch,  in  a  compart¬ 
ment  by  itself,  the  particular  state  of  matters  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  gig  occupied  by  Johnny  Reid  and  his  wife,  dur¬ 
ing  the  frightful  run  which  we  have  described.  The  picture 
here  then,  was  most  affecting.  Mrs  Reid,  in  a  swoon, 
the  consequence  of  extreme  terror,  was  hanging  insensible 
on  her  husband’s  neck  ;  while  Johnny,  utterly  unable  to  pay 
her  the  attentions  her  case  demanded,  and  his  own  feelings 
would  have  prompted,  was  still  violently,  but  vainly  tugging 
at  the  reins.  You  might  have  thought  him  regardless  of 
the  condition  of  his  wife ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  It  was  no  moment  for  an  exchange  of  endearments. 
Johnny’s  soul  was  engrossed  by  the  arduous  duties  of 
holding  in,  although  he  could  not  hold  in  his  fiery  charger ; 
but  his  looks,  his  haggard  looks  sufficiently  showed  the 
great  and  divided  distress  of  his  mind — divided  between 
his  wife’s  particular  misery  and  their  common  peril. 

In  the  meantime,  on,  on,  and  on,  went  the  sweeping 
cavalcade  of  gigs,  in  one  continuous  and  swiftly  moving 
line.  On  and  on  they  went  till  they  had  gained  the  village  of 
Yoker — and  it  was  here  that  Johnny  first  gave  utterance  to 
the  feelings  that  were  distracting  him,  encouraged  thereto 
by  the  presence  of  a  population. 
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“Hoo!haa!haa — a — haa — a!  Stop  the  gig!  stop  the 
gig !  Assistance  here !  assistance  here !  For  God’s  sake,  stop 
the  gig !  Some  o’  ye  get  haud  o’  the  gig  J”  madly  and  wildly 
shouted  Johnny,  at  the  top  of  his  voice;  but  he  shouted 
in  vain.  No  aid  could  reach  him.  Two  or  three  adven¬ 
turous  spirits  tried  it,  but  they  were  knocked  over  one 
after  the  other,  like  nine  pins;  and  none  remained  who 
would  expose  themselves  to  the  same  treatment.  On, 
therefore,  and  on  flew  Johnny’s  gig ;  and  after  it,  with  un¬ 
diminished  velocity,  followed  the  train  of  gigs  with  its 
rear  of  outriders.  In  a  twinkling  was  the  village  traversed 
by  the  whole  cavalcade,  before  the  eyes  of  its  wondering 
inhabitants,  to  whom,  so  rapid  was  their  motions,  the 
passing  string  of  gigs  appeared  rather  like  some  baseless 
vision,  some  fairy  procession,  than  the  wedding  party  of  an 
honest  exciseman  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure.  It  was  but 
a  sight  and  gone.  It  was  here — it  was  there — it  was 
no  more.  People  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  wondered  if  they 
had  seen  aright.  Some  there  were,  however,  who  knew 
they  had  ;  and  these,  willing  to  make  up  for  that  want  of 
alacrity  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  distressed  wedding 
party  which  the  suddenness  of  their  appearance,  and  velo¬ 
city  of  their  motions,  had  occasioned,  gave  chase  with  the 
yells  and  shouts  which  such  moments  of  excitation  are 
apt  to  give  rise  to.  They  poured  out  of  the  village  in  one 
tumultuous  mass  ;  and,  although  the  flying  cavalcade  was 
now  far  a-head,  pursued  with  an  eagerness  in  which  there 
was  much  more  of  good  will  than  reasonable  calculation. 

But  all  things,  gentle  reader,  as  thou  well  knowest,  must 
have  an  end — and  so  had  Johnny’s  race  against  time.  A 
mile  or  two  more,  and  it  was  all  over ;  and  how  it  was 
finished  we  proceed  to  tell. 

Not  far  from  the  village  of  Bowling  Bay,  the  main  road 
is  intersected  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  which  disem¬ 
bogues  itself  at  the  village  above  named.  Now,  this  inter¬ 
section  is  rendered  passable  by  a  drawbridge,  and  by  that 
alone,  which  is,  of  course,  raised  when  a  vessel  is  travers¬ 
ing  this  particular  point.  Well,  it  so  happened,  that,  at 
the  moment  that  Johnny  and  his  cavalcade  approached  the 
bridge,  it  was  up.  This  at  once  arrested  the  horse’s  progress 
in  a  straight  line;  but  it  did  not  hinder  the  malicious  animal 
from  putting  a  characteristic  finish  to  his  performances. 

On  finding  his  onward  way  thus  interrupted,  he  took  a 
lateral  direction  along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  came  as  close 
to  the  edge  as  he  could,  as  if  on  purpose  to  accomplish  some 
evil  design.  It  was  accomplished.  One  of  the  wheels 
went  over,  and  in  the  next  instant  Johnny  and  his  wife 
were  floundering  in  the  water,  having  been  fairly  canted 
in  ;  while  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief  stood  blowing  and 
panting  on  the  bank,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  seemed  to  say,  “Let  them  take  that ! — I  have  done 
the  trick  now.”  lie  certainly  had ;  but  fortunately,  there 
was  help  at  hand.  A  boat  was  instantly  pushed  off  from  the 
sloop  that  was  in  the  act  of  passing  the  drawbridge  ;  and, 
by  the  active  exertions  of  the  three  or  four  stout  fellows 
by  whom  it  was  manned,  Johnny  and  his  buoyant  bride — 
for  her  clothes  having  been  inflated,  she  floated  like  a 
majestic  swan — were,  after  much  tugging  and  hauling, 
fished  cut  of  the  water,  and  placed  safely  on  terra  firma , 
not  much  the  worse,  after  all,  except  the  ducking,  of  their 
gambols  in  the  canal. 

“  ’Od,  guidwife,”  said  Johnny,  after  ascertaining  that  his 
better  half  was  in  no  way  seriously  injured — the  ducking, 
in  truth,  having  rather  done  good  than  harm,  inasmuchs 
as  it  had  completely  and  at  once  recovered  her  from  her 
gW00n — “  ’Od,  guidwife,”  he  said,  shaking  himself  like  a 
huge  water  dog,  “  this  has  been  a  queer  beginning  o’  our 
married  life.  But,  better  to  begin’t  in  cauid  water  than 
is  bet.” 
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Mrs  Reid  laughed  graciously  at  her  husband’s  witty  re¬ 
mark  ;  and,  taking  his  arm,  they  hurried — after  having 
given  the  men  who  took  them  out  of  the  water,  a  gratuity, 
and  seen  the  fatal  gig  taken  in  charge  by  a  bystander,  who 
offered  his  services  in  this  way — into  a  public-house  hard 
by,  in  order  to  have  themselves  dried,  if  not  shifted ;  and 
to  get,  as  Johnny  said,  “a  toothfu  o’  brandy  to  cure  the 
chitterin,  as  his  teeth  war  gaun  like  as  mony  nailers’  lnm- 
mers  workin  against  time.” 

Leaving  Johnny  and  his  bride  thus  comfortably,  the  ugh 
temporarily  disposed  of,  after  all  their  perils  and  sufferings, 
we  return  to  the  other  members  of  the  cavalcade  and  their 
several  conveyances,  alias  gigs — and  here  we  find  a  curious 
scene  presenting  itself.  These  too,  every  one  of  them,  had 
taken  lateral  directions  on  finding  their  progress  interrupted 
by  the  drawbridge.  But  some  had  gone  one  way  and 
some  another,  and  were  thus  scattered  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Some  were  stuck  in  hedges,  some  were  fast  in 
ditches,  and  others  were  still  scampering  through  the  ad¬ 
joining  fields.  The  horsemen,  again,  having  a  greater  com 
mand  of  their  steeds  than  their  friends  in  the  gigs,  had 
been  able  to  bring  to  at  once,  and  without  sustaining  any 
damage.  But  they  had  not  selfishly  reposed  on  their  own 
safety.  Every  man  of  them  had  dismounted,  given  their 
horses  in  charge  to  by-standers,  and  might  now  be  seen 
running  in  all  directions  after  the  recreant  vehicles  of  their 
friends.  All  this  tangled  heap  of  adventure  and  mishap, 
however,  was  at  length  happily  wound  up — more  happily 
certainly,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  appal¬ 
ling  appearance  which  the  general  state  of  matters  presenl  - 
ed.  There  was  no  one  hurt — not  one  in  the  least  injured. 
The  handing  out  of  the  ladies,  therefore,  and  the  collecting 
of  the  dispersed  gigs,  was  a  merrier  affair  than  one  could 
have  supposed  likely  under  the  circumstances.  There  was 
in  truth  much  laughing,  and  a  good  many  merry  jests  passed 
at  the  performance  of  these  needful  operations. 

On  their  being  completed,  the  whole  party  assembled 
in  the  public-house,  in  which  the  new-married  pair  had 
already  taken  shelter.  Here,  again  the  mirth  was  re 
newed,  and  with  all  the  additional  energy  and  spirit  which 
a  pretty  free  circulation  of  the  brandy  bottle  could  impart.  , 

By  and  by,  however,  a  talk  arose  about  proceeding  with 
the  journey ;  but  on  thi3  matter  coming  under  discussion, 
it  was  found  that  not  one  of  the  whole  party  would  again 
enter  a  gig  on  any  account — and  with  none  was  the  aversion 
to  the  proceeding  more  strong  than  with  Johnny  Reid. 

Such  being  the  case,  then,  it  was  determined,  that  the 
party,  as  they  were  but  a  short  way  from  the  place  of  their 
destination,  should  accomplish  the  remaining  distance  on 
foot — and  this  was  accordingly  done ;  the  gigs  following 
after,  in  a  long  train,  under  the  conduct  of  two  or  three 
persons,  who  had  been  hired  for  the  purpose. 

Having  thus  got  our  party  snugly  housed  at  Kilpatrick, 
and  as  no  circumstance  of  the  smallest  interest  marked 
their  subsequent  proceedings  on  this  eventful  day,  we  will 
not  detain  or  annoy  the  reader  with  a  description  of  com- 
momplaces ;  meaning  thereby  a  detail  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  a  happy  dinner  party,  in  which,  indeed,  there  was 
much  to  please  the  good  folks  themselves ;  but  wen- 
drously  little  in  which  the  reader,  or  any  neutral  person, 
would  feel  much  interested,  or  by  which  they  would  be 
much  edified. 

Let  it  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  whole  party  having 
till  the  terrors  of  the  morning’s  experience  before  their 
mind’s  eye,  returned  per  Steamer  to  Glasgow;  having  sent  the 
train  of  gigs  back  to  the  city,  under  the  charge  of  an  hostler, 
and  a  suitable  compliment  of  assistants,  where  they  arrived 
in  safety,  and  withoutany  further  adventure — and  with  their 
return  ends  the  eventful  history  of  Johnny  Reid’s  Wedding 
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Fifty  years  >ago,  the  roads  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  were 
so  bad  that  they  conld  only  be  travelled  on  with  safety  in 
broad  daylight.  The  dangers  which  the  tourist  had  to 
encounter  did  not  arise  from  the  lawless  dispositions  of  the 
people ;  for  Scotland  was  then  a  highly  moral  and  highly 
hospitable  country.  But,  fere  the  genius  of  road-making 
had  visited  it,  the  benighted  wanderer  had  more  reason  to 
apprehend  destruction  from  the  delusive  light  of  the 
“  moss-traversing  spunkie,”  than  from  the  sudden  flash  of 
the  robber’s  pistol.  Vast  undrained  marshes  were  com¬ 
mon  in  every  part  of  the  country.  From  these  marshes 
many  a  goodly  peat-stack  had  been  delved,  and  the  holes 
were  soon  filled  up  with  stagnant  water — covered  with 
zoophites  and  other  aquatic  plants,  and  surrounded  by  tall 
rushes,  which  concealed  from  the  eye  those  oblivious  pits, 
where  a  whole  regiment  of  soldiers  might  have  found  an 
inglorious  grave. 

The  roads,  in  many  places,  passed  so  close  to  these  un¬ 
wholesome  bogs,  that  a  false  step  in  the  dark  was  often 
equal  to  stepping  out  of  this  world.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  risk  that  a  traveller  had  to  calculate  upon,  when 
setting  the  propriety  of  making  his  will  before  he  undertook 
a  journey ;  for  the  highways — properly  so  called,  at  that 
period — frequently  ascended  in  the  most  abrupt  manner  from 
the  swampy  valley  to  the  rocky  hillside,  where  they  winded 
along  the  edges  of  precipices,  which  afforded  admirable 
facilities  for  despairing  lovers  to  take  the  lowp  without 
being  suspected  of  suicide. 

Besides  the  actual  danger  which  attended  travelling  in 
those  days,  there  were  many  inconveniences,  which,  though 
less  appalling,  were  even  more  perplexing  to  a  forward 
spirit,  than  the  risk  of  tumbling  from  a  rock-head,  or 
plunging  into  a  peat-bog.  The  roads,  in  many  places, 
branched  out  in  different  directions  upon  lonely  moors, 
where  no  information  could  be  obtained  concerning  the 
places  to  which  they  led ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
many  a  weary  wight,  after  cogitating  half  an  hour  upon 
the  propriety  of  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left, 
dashed  into  one  of  the  doubtful  paths,  and  proceeded  for 
another  hour  at  his  utmost  speed,  to  no  better  purpose 
than  simply  to  receive  information  that  he  had  walked 
four  miles  out  of  his  way.  Inns,  too,  were  almost  un¬ 
known,  except  in  the  towns,  and  upon  the  most  frequented 
roads;  and  even  there,  the  accommodation  was  so  meagre, 
that  equestrians  had  often  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding 
lodgings  for  themselves  and  horses.  Steam-waggons  and 
stage-coaches,  as  yet,  lay  packed  up  in  the  heads  of  their 
inventors  ;  and  the  traveller,  though  otherwise  in  coni- 
fortable  circumstances,  had  no  other  means  of  conveyance 
but  his  own  two  legs,  and  an  oaken  or  hazel  staff,  with 
which  he  urged  them  onward  when  ascending,  and  pre¬ 
vented  them  running  away  with  him  when  descending  the 
hill-side.  Thus  equipped,  he  could  find  lodgings  in  the 
first  cottage  which  he  came  to  ;  and,  if  his  mind  was  not 
too  learned  for  the  conversation  of  simple,  social,  warm¬ 
hearted  men,  nor  his  taste  too  delicate  for  the  “  halesome 
parritcli,  chief  o’  Scotia’s  food,”  he  could  generally  pass  the 
night  with  tolerable  comfort,  and  very  little  expense.  In 
this  way,  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  humble  homes  and  virtuous 
habits  of  the  peasantry  of  their  native  land ;  and  the 
information  which  they  thus  acquired,  formed  a  link  of  | 
connection  between  the  different  classes  of  society,  which  1 


the  prejudices  of  fashion  could  never  afterwards  wholly 
destroy.  But  we  have  a  simple  story  to  narrate,  which 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  kindly  hospitality  which 
characterised  the  poorest  of  our  rural  population,  and  the 
generous  feeling  with  which  the  greatest  could  remember 
and  requite  the  little  services  which  inclination  induced, 
or  necessity  forced  them  to  accept. 

Upon  the  banks  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  lakes 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  not 
far  from  the  ancient  and  now  half-forgotten  village  of 
Lindores,  stand  four  humble  cottages,  which  are  still  the 
abodes  of  men  ;  though,  to  the  eyes  of  a  modern  traveller, 
their  walls  and  moss-covered  roofs  would  present  the 
idea  of  sheep-cots  or  cattle-sheds,  rather  than  that  of  human 
habitations.  The  fields  around  them  are  now  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation  ;  and  the  gentle  hills  with  which 
they  are  on  all  sides  surrounded,  where  inaccessible  to  the 
plough,  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  wito  thriving  plan¬ 
tations,  which  give  a  sheltered  and  picturesque  appearance 
to  the  little  world  in  which  they  are  situated.  These 
simple  sheilings  seem  to  have  outlasted  many  of  their 
humble  contemporaries,  the  sites  of  which  are  now  only 
indicated  by  two  or  three  decaying  trees,  which,  in  the 
greenness  of  youth,  must  have  beautified  the  little  gardens 
of  sober  old  men,  who  are  long  ago  in  their  graves,  and 
shaded  the  spots  of  children,  who  are  now,  perhaps,  tot¬ 
tering  with  bleached  locks,  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
some  smoky  town,  forgetful  alike  of  the  quiet  fields  upon 
which  they  danced  away  the  innocent  morning  of  existence, 
and  the  spreading  trees  beneath  whose  branches  they  had 
imitated  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo,  and  listened  to  the  song 
of  birds,  with  spirits  as  light  and  musical  as  their  own. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  one  of  these  cottages  was  occupied 
by  James  W - and  his  wife,  a  most  respectable  and  in¬ 

dustrious  pair,  whose  humble  virtues  are  still  remembered 
with  esteem  by  the  elderly  part  of  the  community  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  lived.  James  was  a  weaver 
and,  like  most  of  his  craft  at  that  time,  he  manufactured 
his  own  yarn,  and  sold  his  own  cloth.  But,  besides  this 
little  business,  which  he  carried  on  for  himself,  he  was 
often  employed  by  the  country  people  in  what  was  called 
customer  work.  lie  also  farmed  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
which  afforded  him  a  healthful  occupation  in  the  spring 
months,  and  supported  a  cow,  whose  produce,  to  use  his 
own  language,  “  keepit  a  fu’  house  a’  the  year.” 

James  was  rather  an  intelligent  man  for  his  station. 
Besides  being  deeply  versed  in  all  that  Biblical  knowledge, 
which  was  then  so  happily  cultivated  by  the  labouring  class 
in  Scotland,  he  had  read  Josephus  and  some  other  old 
historians,  whose  writings  he  quoted  with  so  much  prompt¬ 
ness  and  propriety  that  many  of  his  simple  listeners 
believed  him  to  be  almost  inspired,  and  some  of  them  went 
even  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  speech  wanted  only  a  little  po¬ 
lishing  to  make  him  a  match  for  the  minister.  .  But,  though 
James  really  possessed  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  than 
most  of  those  with  whom  he  mingled,  he  never  exhibited 
that  arrogant,  overbearing  manner,  which  is  too  often  allied 
to  superior  abilities.  His  good-nature  was  equal  to  his 
other  acquirements,  and  he  was  a  special  favourite  with  all 
who  knew  him.  Ils  could  explain  an  abstruse  doctrine  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  old  guidmen,  and  enlarge  with  great 
animation  on  the  merits  of  good  housewifery,  not  forgetting, 
in  the  course  of  discussion,  to  pay  a  delicate  compliment  to 
the  thrifty  dames  who  intrusted  him  with  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  their  linen,  Nor  was  he  less  admired  by  the 
younger  part  of  the  community;  for,  while  the  old  and 
sober  asserted  that  James  was  a  canny  man,  and  a  learned 
man,  the  young  and  frolicsome  assured  one  another  that 
he  was  a  droll  man,  and  a  funny  man.  On  the  harvest 
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field  he  was  the  very  “  soul  of  all  5”  for  he  never  wanted  a 
queer  story  or  a  witty  jest,  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  his  fellow- 
labourers,  when  they  began  to  flag  under  the  heat  and  toil 
of  the  day.  His  wit,  however,  was  of  that  quiet,  inoffen¬ 
sive  kind,  which  delights  those  who  listen,  without  -wounding 
the  feelings  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  exercised.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  happy  turn,  too,  for  settling  the  disputes  which 
frequently  arose  among  the  young  and  fiery  spirits  which 
composed  the  little  army  of  reapers  with  whom  he  was  en¬ 
gaged.  When  a  competition,  or  campe ,  as  it  was  called, 
occurred,  James’  mediation  was  often  necessary,  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  contending  parties  to  the  results  of  the  contest; 
and  his  talent  was  seldom  exerted  in  vain.  While  the 
pride  of  the  vanquished  brought  forth  charges  of  unfair 
play  to  cover  the  shame  of  defeat,  and  while  these  charges 
were  repelled  by  the  boasting  of  the  victors,  James  stepped 
forward  with  some  harmonious  remark,  or  displayed  some 
piece  of  ludicrous,  mimicry,  which  overpowered  the  spirit 
of  contention,  and  united  both  parties  in  a  harmonious  roar 
of  laughter.  He  was  not  only  umpire  in  their  quarrels, 
and  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  their  feasts,  but  chaplain  in 
ordinary  at  their  common  breafasts  and  dinners  among 
the  stooks.  Upon  these  occasions,  it  was  pleasing  to  re¬ 
mark  the  solemnity  which  prevailed  in  the  usually  noisy 
assembly,  when  James  took  off  his  old  dimpled  hat,  and, 
with  a  devotional  gravity,  which  contrasted  finely  with  the 
cheerful  expression  of  his  ordinary  countenance,  solicited 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  simple  repast  of  which  they 
were  about  to  partake.  If,  at  any  time,  the  sly  winks  of 
some  mischievous  wag  succeeded  in  raising  a  titter  among 
the  younger  part  of  the  company,  it  was  suppressed  in  a 
moment ;  for,  though  James  was  extremely  good-natured, 
he  was  always  severe  in  rebuking  the  conduct  of  those  who 
showed  the  least  disrespect  to  religion. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  account  of  James’  character, 
we  must  now  proceed  to  narrate  a  simple  anecdote  in  his 
life,  which  we  consider  worthy  of  being  known,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  generosity  of  feeling  which  it  exhibits, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  opportunity  which  it  affords 
for  displaying  the  genuine  simplicity  of  manners  which 
prevailed  among  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  at  the 
period  when  it  occurred. 

One  fine  afternoon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of 
1776,  as  James  was  busily  employed  at  his  occupation  in 
the  shop,  Nanny,  his  wife,  entered  with  a  handful  of  pirns, 
and  a  countenance  which  betokened  something  of  import¬ 
ance.  She  was  evidently  in  a  hurry,  and  needed  her  hus¬ 
band’s  assistance ;  but  hesitated  about  the  propriety  of 
asking  it. 

“When  Jamie’s  aff  the  loom,”  said  she  to  herself, 
“  nather  beam-traddles  nor  bore-staff  ’ll  budge  a  single 
bit ;  an’,  if  he  fa’s  in  wi’  onybody  by  the  gaet,  wha  kens 
when  he  may  come  back  again? — for  the  greatest  faut 
that  oor  Jamie  has,  is  juist  that  he  likes  a  crack  owre 
week” 

Notwithstanding  of  these  prudential  considerations, 
Nanny  did  broach  the  subject  in  a  most  becoming  and 
delicate  manner,  by  asking  her  husband’s  advice  in  her 
present  perplexity. 

“What  are  we  to  do  noo,  Jamie?”  said  she,  in  a  rather 
depressed  tone.  “  There’s  no  a  pickle  meal  i’  the  barrel ; 
an’  I  hae  the  cow’s  supper  to  get  in,  an’  the  butter  to  mak, 
an’  the  bed  to  mak,  an’  the  milk  to  ’earn,  forby  mony  a 
ither  thing  that  maun  be  done — sae,  ye  see,  I  hae  nae 
time  to  gang  for  meal  the  niclit.” 

“  Flout,  lassie  !”  said  James,  with  a  smile;  “I’ll  tell  ye 
what  we’ll  do.  I’ll  juist  get  a  pock,  an’  set  up  by  to  Sandy 
Laing’s  for  a  peck  or  twa  to  keep  oor  teeth  gaun  till  oor 
ain  melder  come  frae  the  milk.” 


“  Weel,  aweel,  Jamie,”  said  the  guidwife,  glad  to  find 
such  a  ready  remedy  for  all  her  difficulties.  “  If  ye’ll  bring 
the  meal,  I’ll  mak  the  parritch,  lad ;  but  it  wad  hae  been 
a  braw  thing  if  we  had  haen  a  bit  cratur  o’  oor  ain  to  gang 
an  errant  like  this,  an’  we  micht  hae  been  makin  some¬ 
thing  at  oor  wark  i’  the  time.” 

“It’s  very  true,  lassie,”  said  James  ;  “  but,  if  we  hae  nae 
bairn  to  carry  meal,  we  hae  nane  to  eat  it — let’s  aye  be 
content,  woman.” 

James  was  soon  provided  with  a  clean  linen  bag,  which 
he  deposited  in  his  pocket;  and,  crossing  his  arms  upon 
his  back,  he  set  off  to  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Lindores,  for  the  necessary  supply  of  meal.  As  he  was 
proceeding  along  the  ridge  of  a  natural  embankment,  which 
forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Loch,  he  saw  a 
well-dressed  young  man  advancing  towards  him.  The 
stranger  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry — at  least  one  might  have 
supposed  so  from  the  rapidity  of  his  motion ;  but  he  occa¬ 
sionally  stopped  and  looked  down  upon  the  frozen  lake, 
which  expanded  to  the  sky  like  a  mighty  mirror  for  the 
passing  clouds  to  behold  their  own  shadows  in.  After 
gazing  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  length 
of  his  journey  in  contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  pro¬ 
spect  which  extended  beneath  him,  he  would  start  off  at 
a  quicker  pace,  as  if  anxious  to  redeem  the  time  which 
he  had  lost  in  gratifying  an  idle  curiosity.  When  he 
drew  near,  James  could  easily  discover  from  his  su¬ 
perior  dress,  slender  make,  and  pale,  meditative  counte¬ 
nance,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  that  class  “  who  drudge 
through  wet  and  dry  with  never-ceasing  toil ;”  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  of  his  itch  for  conversation,  he  would  have 
passed  the  stranger  without  making  any  remark  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  or  the 
antiquities  of  the  parish.  But  the  young  man,  who 
seemed  to  be  as  inquisitive  as  James  was  communicative, 
addressed  him  in  a  tone  of  frank  cordiality,  which  at  once 
removed  every  feeling  of  reserve. 

After  a  few  questions  had  been  asked  and  answered, 
James,  recollecting  his  errand,  pulled  out  the  bag  which 
he  had  received  from  his  wife,  and,  exhibiting  it  to  his 
new-found  acquaintance,  remarked — 

“I’m  juist  gaun  doon  by  to  Sandy  Laing’s  here  to  get 
twa  pecks  o’  meal ;  an’  gin  ye’ll  stap  at  leisure  for  a  wee, 
I’ll  gae  doon  the  hill  wi’  ye,  an’  point  oot  a’  the  curiosities 
o’  the  place  by  the  gaet.” 

The  stranger  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  James  marched 
off  with  most  ungentlemanly  strides  to  the  merchani’s,  from 
which  he  returned  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  with  his 
meal  on  his  back,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  his  body  bent 
forward  several  degrees  beyond  its  usual  perpendicular 
position. 

“  Hech,  sir?”  said  James,  as  he  again  came  up  with  the 
stranger,  “I’m  clean  oot  o’  breath  wi’  my  hurry;  but  an 
auld  body’s  blast’s  sune  blawn,  an’  that’s  a  stiff  brae  to 
climb  wi’  a  burden ;  but  mine’s  no  a  heavy  ane.” 

“  Permit  me  to  carry  it  a  bit  till  you  recover  yourself,” 
said  the  stranger,  taking  hold  of  the  bag. 

“  Na,  na,  sir,”  said  James,  laughing.  “I’m  muckle 
obliged— greatly  obliged,  sir ;  but  ye  dinna  ken  th*e  pen¬ 
alty  o’  carrying  a  pock  o’  meal  yet.  Only  look  at  my  back, 
an’  think  hoo  sic  a  melvyin  wad  suit  on  your  fine  black 
coat.  It  wad  mak  ye  look  like  a  miller  a’  thegither ;  an’ 
the  ladies,  when  they  saw  ye  niest,  wadna  ken  that  it  was 
juist  yersel  again.  But  I’ll  gather  wund  in  a  wee;  an’, 
i’  the  meantime,  as  I  promised  to  gie  ye  an  account  o’  the 
curiosities  of  the  place,  I’ll  juist  begin  wi’  the  nearest  first; 
an’,  I  assure  ye,  if  onything  short  o’  real  richteousness  can 
hallow  the  dust  o’  the  earth,  we  noo  stand  on  hallowed 
ground.  This  very  spot  where  we  noo  breathe,  bears  the 
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name  o'  M'Duff’s  Hill ;  an’  thae  auld  stumps  o’  wa’s,  that 
ye  see  lookin  oot  among  the  grass  there,  are  the  remains 
o’  what  was  ance  a  castle  or  a  palace  belangin  to  the  Thanes 
o’  Fife.  It  wad  be  a  very  impregnable  place  afore  the 
invention  o’  gunpowther  ;  for  ye’ll  observe  that  it  has  Lin- 
dores  Loch  on  the  south,  the  Dog  Loch  on  the  west,  the 
Boistart  Loch  on  the  north,  an’  the  Childert  Loch  on  the 
east;  an’  there’s  nae  doot  but  they  wad  hae  ditches 
atween,  to  prevent  their  enemies  frae  gettin  in  upon  them 
by  surprise.  I  could  tell  ye  some  fine  stories  about  the 
sieges  an’  battles  that  hae  happened  here ;  but,  as  it  wad 
tak  owre  muckle  o’  yer  time,  I  sail  juist  mention  hoo  the 
lochs  cam  to  get  their  names.  About  Lindores  Loch  I 
need  say  nathing.  A’  body  kens  that  it’s  juist  ca’ed  after 
the  little  towny  there,  that  stands  on  the  north  side  o’t. 
But  the  Dog  Loch’s  rather  a  darker  subject.  It’s  supposed 
to  hae  derived  its  name  fra  the  purpose  it  was  devoted  to. 
In  auld  times,  ilka  great  chief  had  twa  or  three  packs  o’ 
hounds,  for  hunting  boars,  an’  deers,  an’  men  wi’ ;  an  it’s 
believed  that  the  dogs  frae  the  castle  were  aye  driven  to 
that  loch  to  drink  when  the  chase  was  done  ;  an’  the  auld 
anes,  that  were  owre  sair  burstin  to  rin  again,  were  thrown 
into  the  middle  o’t,  wi’  stanes  aboot  their  necks  to  droo-n. 
Sae,  ye  see,  frae  this  circumstance  it  got  the  name  o’  the 
Dog  Loch.  The  Boistart  Loch,  again,  as  ye’ll  observe,  lies 
atween  twa  hills ;  and  when  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  east 
or  the  wast,  it  gathers  into  great  gusts  i’  the  glen,  an’ 
make  the  water  jaw,  an’  jawp,  an’  foam  like  a  caldron  ; 
an’  for  this  reason,  it  has  been  ca’ed  the  Boistart  or  Boisterous 
Loch.  But  there’s  a  better  story  than  this  connected  wi’ 
the  name  o’  the  Childert  Loch  ;  an’  I  aye  like  to  tell  it,  on 
account  o’  the  generosity  that  it  displays,  an’  the  honour  that 
it  reflects  upon  oor  countrywomen,  wha,  even  in  the  maist 
savage  times,  werena  a’  thegither  withoot  some  gliffins  o’ 
natural  affection.  It  was  the  custom,  it  seems,  in  thae  rude 
ages,  for  the  leddies  to  engage  in  oot-door  sports  as  weel  as 
the  men ;  an’  a  very  common  amusement  hereabout,  wi’ 
mothers  an’  nurses  o’  a’  descriptions,  was  the  drawing  o’ 
their  bairns,  in  a  sort  o’  boxes  or  cradles,  upon  the  smooth 
ice  o’  the  loch.  This  diverted  the  women  folk,  an’  exer¬ 
cised  the  little  anes,  wha  were  thus  prepared  for  the  hard¬ 
ships  o’  the  rild  life  that  they  afterwards  led.  Aweel,  ae 
fine  winter  afternoon,  as  ane  o’  the  bairns’  maids  frae  the 
castle  was  pu’ing  a  young  Macduff,  in  a  braw,  silver- 
mounted  cradle,  upon  the  loch,  an’  his  mother  lookin  at  them 
frae  the  hill  here — maybe  frae  the  very  place  where  we  noo 
stan — the  ice  brak,  an’  down  gaed  the  cradle,  bairn  an’  a’, 
to  the  bottom  o’  the  loch.  The  puir  lassie,  wha  stood  upon 
a  stronger  part  o’  the  ice,  an’  still  had  the  broken  leadin- 
strings  in  her  hand,  heard  the  screams  o’  the  distracted 
mother,  an’  saw  the  muddy  water  risin  owre  the  head  o’  the 
helpless  wean ;  an’,  casting  a  confused  look  around,  to  see 
if  ony  assistance  was  at  hand,  she  plunged  into  the  same 
hole;  an’,  in  tryin  to  save  the  bairn,  lost  hersel.  The 
watchman,  on  the  castle-tower,  heard  the  screams  o’  the 
leddy,  an’  saw  the  melancholy  accident ;  an’  ae  tout  o’  his 
horn  sent  a  hunder  hardy  callants  to  the  place — but  they 
were  owre  late.  The  bairn  an’  his  nurse  were  pu’ed  oot  o’ 
the  loch  clasped  in  ane  anither’s  arms ;  but  the  life  had 
gaen  oot  o’  them  baith.  It’s  said,  however,  that  the  body 
o’  the  bit  lassie  wha  had  perished  in  trying  to  save  that 
young  sprout  o’  nobility,  received  a’  the  honour  that  the 
gratitude  o’  its  high-minded  parents  could  confer.  The 
last  act  o’  her  life  was  noble,  an’  she  was  buried  in  the  same 
grave  wi’  the  son  o’  Macduff.  But,  noo  that  I’ve  recovered 
my  breath,  we’ll  be  joggin  awa,  if  ye  like ;  for  ye’ll  be  clean 
wearied  oot  wi’  waitin  upon  an  auld  man’s  havers.” 

“  I  assure  you  I  am  not,”  said  the  stranger.  “  I  have 
been  much  delighted  with  your  recital ;  and  I  shall  never 


think  that  time  lost  which  is  spent  listening  to  such  interest¬ 
ing  anecdotes.  But,  pray,  what  is  the  name  of  that  old, 
grey-roofed  house,  upon  the  bank,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  loch  ?” 

•  “  Ou,  that’s  just  oor  auld  kirk,”  said  James  ;  “an’  a  very 
venerable  biggin  it  is,  too.  It  was  ance  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel ;  but  the  altar  an’  the  images  hae  been  a’  demolished ; 
an’  the  only  vestige  o’  superstition  that  remains  noo,  is  the 
cross  upon  the  riggin,  an’  the  juggs,  an’  a  stane  basin  for 
the  holy  water,  in  the  porch.  But  that’s  a  fine,  solemn 
situation,  ye’ll  allow,  for  a  kirk  ;  an’  that’s  a  bonny  burying- 
ground  around  it,  too.  It’s  just  a  pleasure  to  puir  bodies 
like  me  to  think  that  they  hae  a  claim  to  sic  a  quiet 
inheritance  when  a’  the  toils  an’  troubles  o’  life  are  past.” 

“  ’Tis  indeed  a  sweetly-retired  spot,”  said  the  stranger ; 
“and  it  wants  only  that  ‘cheerless,  unsocial  plant,’  the 
sepulchral  yew,  to  make  it  accord  exactly  to  the  description 
given  by  Gray  in  these  beautiful  lines  of  the  Elegy : — 

“  1  Beneath  these  rugged  elms — that  yew-tree’s  shade, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.’  ” 

“  The  description  agrees  unco  weel,  sir,”  said  James ; 
“  for  mony  a  sober  Christian  an’  mony  a  roy’t  callant  lie 
thegither  below  you  grassy  divot,  withoot  bein  sensible  o’ 
the  company  they  keep.  But,  noo  that  we’re  speaking  o’ 
kirks,  gin  ye’ll  just  turn  a  wee  bit  to  the  richt  wi’  me,°ril 
let  ye  see  a  kirk  construckit  by  the  hand’s  o’  the  Creawtor 
himsel ;  an,’  I’m  sure  He  has  been  mony  a  time  as  devootly 
worshipped  there  as  ever  he  was  in  temples  built  by  human 
hands.” 

The  distance  was  but  a  few  steps  out  of  the  way  ;  and, 
as  the  stranger  was  enthusiastic  in  his  desire  to  see  every 
curiosity,  he  readily  agreed  to  acompany  James  to  the 
place.  They,  accordingly,  turned  into  a  narrow  footpath, 
which  diverged  to  the  right  and  winded  among  the  gorse 
in  a  more  southerly  direction.  The  lake,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  concealed  by  a  shoulder  of  the  hill,  again  ap¬ 
peared  ;  and  the  hill  itself  divided  into  two  ridges — form¬ 
ing  a  capacious  amphitheatre,  covered  by  smooth  grass,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tall  broom  and  inpenetrable 
furze.  At  the  head  or  northern  end  of  this  dingle,  the 
ground  rises  into  a  mound  of  considerable  height  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  form ;  and,  from  this  mound,  the  prospect,  in  all 
directions,  is  unobstructed  and  extensive. 

“ There,”  said  James,  “is  the  kirk  o’  the  Covenanters; 
an’  mony  a  guid  sermon  has  been  preached  there,  in  defiance 
o’  the  winter’s  cauld  an’  the  summer’s  heat,  an’  the  perse¬ 
cution  o’  cruel  men,  that  was  waur  to  bide  than  them  baith. 
In  that  howe  stood  the  minister,  upon  a  muckle  stane  that 
has  been  lang  syne  removed  ;  an’  the  congregation  sat  upon 
the  brae  around  him.  The  sentry  stood  upon  this  knowe 
here,  at  yer  richt  hand  ;  an’  it  still  bears  the  name  o’  the 
Watchman’s  Tower.  His  business,  a3  ye’ll  maybe  ken, 
was  to  watch  for  the  appearance  o’  an  enemy,  an’  gie 
warnin  to  the  preacher  an’  his  hearers  to  provide  for  their 
safety  by  standin  to  their  arms  or  takin  to  their  heels. 
Mony  a  time  I  picture  to  mysel  the  confusion  that  wad  tak 
place  amang  the  women  folk  when  a  party  o’  wild  dragoons 
were  seen  scamperin  in  this  direction.  I  think  I  hear  the 
watchman  fire  his  gun,  as  he  rins"  to  the  congregation ;  I 
think  I  see  the  minister  fauldin  up  the  word  o’  God  an’ 
desc.endin  to  his  audience  wri’  the  composed  dignity  o’  ane 
that  has  settled  his  account  wi’  time,  an’  is  prepared  to  dee 
for  the  doctrines  he  has  advanced;  then  there  is  the 
animatin  address  that  he  delivers  to  his  little  flock,  as  they 
gather  around  him  wi’  their  swords  in  the  richt  hand,  an’ 
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their  Bible3  in  the  left ;  the  tears  o’  their  greetin  wives,  an’ 
dochters,  an’  sisters,  an’  sweethearts,  fa’in  thick  as  a  simmer 
shower,  while  they  stand  tremblin  an’  sabbin,  an’  pleadin 
wi’  their  freens  to  flee  frae  the  dangers  o’  the  comin  storm ; 

I  think  I  see  them  wringin  their  hands  and  rivin  their  hair 
wi’  agony,  when  their  entreaties  are  answered,  by  the  delibe¬ 
rate  determination  o’  the  auld  an’  the  fiery  resolution  o’  the 
young,  wi’  the  fearfu  assurance  that  they  will  conquer  or 
dee  ;  I  think  I  see  that  little  company  o’  matrons  an’  maidens 
retirin  slowly  frae  the  scene  o’  confusion :  while  aye,  noo 
an’  then  some  kind-hearted  youth,  wha  convoys  an’  comforts 
them,  fa’s  oot  frae  the  band,  an’  rins  back  to  the  ranks ; 
then  they  begin  singin  a  hymn  o’  praise  to  the  God  o 
battles,  wha  is  able  to  withstand  the  powerfu  an  protect  the 
oppressed ;  and  immediately — when  the  crack  o  the  guns 
an’  the  clang  o’  the  swords  has  convinced  them  that  the 
deadly  wark  is  indeed  begun— they  are  kneelin  down  on  the 
grass,  wi’  their  een  turned  up  to  heaven,  an  sabbin  oot 
wordless  prayers  for  the  success  an  the  safety  o  their  freens ; 
there  is  that  little  band  o’  heroes,  noo  broken  an’  driven 
back  by  superior  numbers,  noo  rallyin  around  their  leader, 
an’  returnin  to  the  charge  wi’  a  shout  o  triumph  that  make 
a’  the  hills  ring ;  they  are  noo  once  more  repulsed  an’ 
nearly  borne  down  by  the  heavy  onset  o’  their  mair  skilfu 
enemies — an,’  just  as  my  heart  begins  to  tremble  for  their 
sakes,  I  hear  the  cheers  o’  a  fresh  reinforcement  o’  country¬ 
men,  an’  see  their  swords  brandishin  owre  the  brae, 
as  they  rush  down  to  the  assistance  o’  their  freens,  wha 
welcome  them  to  the  ranks  wi’  the  inspirin  war-cry  o  the 
party,  ‘God  an’  oor  country!’  The  bluidy  persecutors 
are  at  last  broken  an’  dispersed  afore  the  irresistible  charge 
o’  the  united  pawtriots  ;  and,  while  they  are  scamperin  frae 
the  field  wi’  mony  a  toom  saddle  in  their  train,  the  victors 
are  busy  devoutly  offerin  up  thanks  to  heaven  for  the  battle 
they  hae  won. 

“  But  this  is  no  a,’  sir ;  I  think  I  see  the  women-foulc 
returnin  to  the  scene  o’  strife  to  lament  owre  the  dead, 
and  to  administer  consolation  to  the  deein ;  there  is  a 
puir  widow  supportin  the  lifeless  head  o  her  husband 
kissin  his  bluidy  lips  i’  the  agonies  o’  her  grief,  an’  strivin 
to  close  the  gaping  wounds  that  gie  nae  mair  pain  to  the 
body  that  bears  them  ;  a  beautifu  an  an  affectionate  doch- 
ter,  kneelin  by  the  side  o’  her  expirin  parent— twinin  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  an’  droonin  wi  her  bitter  lament¬ 
ations  the  deep  groans  o’  the  deein  man ;  a  band  o  sisters 
are  noo  endeavourin  to  bear  awa  the  dead  body  o’  a 
fair-haired  stripplin,  wha  had  been  the  pride  o’  their  family 
an’  the  joy  o’  their  hearts ;  and  there  is  ane  there  wha, 
though  nae  relation  to  the  youth,  feels  his  fate  mair  deeply 
than  the  nearest  o’  his  kin  ;  upon  her  pale  face  there  is 
a  fearfu  struggle  between  modesty  an’  grief ;  the  last 
overcomes,  an’,  forgetfu  o’  the  presence  o’  ony  but  the  dead, 
she  clasps  him  in  her  arms,  while  her  breast  heaves  an’  sabs 
like  ane  wha  is  suffocatin  wi’  some  unutterable  feelin  !  Then 
there  are  her  neebors,  wha  never  kenned  onytliing  o’ 
her  affections  till  death  had  divulged  them,  remarkin,  in 
the  language  o’  Scripture,  ‘  Behold  how  she  loved  him ! 
But,  ’deed,  sir,  I  maun  hae  dune  ;  for  ye’ll  be  like  to  think 
that  I’ve  gane  clean  daft  a’  thegither  wi’  sae  muckle  non¬ 
sense  ;  an’  I  maun  confess,  that  when  I  get  on  thae  auld 
stories,  I  haena  guid  gettin  off  them  again. 

“  I  just  think,”  said  the  stranger,  “  that  if  you  had  lived 
in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  you  would  have  been  a  most 
inveterate  Conventicler ;  and,  to  confess  a  truth,  had  I 
lived  at  the  same  period,  I  would  most  likely  have  been 
found  in  the  same  rank;  for,  ere  I  arrived  at  that  age 
when  men  are  ashamed  to  cry,  I  often  weep  most  heartily 
over  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  Hillman.  But  night  ap¬ 
proaches  ;  and,  as  I  suppose  I  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 


I  can  get  a  bed,  I  would  thank  you  to  direct  me  the  nearest 
road  to  Cupar?” 

“To  Cupar,  sir?”  said  James,  in  surprise.  “Ye  dinna 
surely  intend  to  gang  to  Cupar  this  nicht  ?” 

“  No,”  said  the  stranger.  “I  only  intend  to  go  as  far  as 
the  first  public  house  where  I  can  find  accommodation  for 
the  night ;  but  that  will  not  be  just  at  hand,  I  believe.” 

“  Atweel  no,  sir,”  said  James ;  “for,  there’s  no  a  public 
house,  on  the  road  to  Cupar,  nearer  than  John  Denmill’s — 
an’  that’s  at  Easter  Fernie  a’  the  gait.  But  John’s  a  queer 
chap,  an’  he  will  divert  ye  if  ye  ance  get  there.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  stranger,  “  a  good  fire,  a  good  supper, 
and  a  jolly  landlord,  make  the  best  entertainment  for  a 
traveller,  on  a  winter  evening.” 

Our  two  friends  proceeded  for  a  short  distance  farther, 
together ;  and,  before  they  parted,  James  not  only  gave  the 
young  man  the  best  instructions  he  could  with  respect  to 
the  road,  but  also  invited  him  to  come  to  his  cottage,  which 
was  just  at  hand,  and  partake  of  some  bread  and  cheese, 
assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  “  that  he  wad  get  nae  meat 
on  the  hill,  and  that  his  guidwife  wad  be  as  proud  as  a 
duchess  to  hae  sic  a  guest  under  her  roof.” 

The  stranger  thanked  James  most  heartily  for  his  kind 
ness,  but  civilly  declined  the  offered  entertainment.  They 
parted  with  mutual  esteem.  James  went  home  with  his 
meal,  and  the  stranger  went  on  his  way. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  sunk  to  the  verge  of  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  the  sky,  which  had  been  previously  clear,  began 
to  overcast.  A  fresh  gale  too  sprung  up  from  the  east,  and 
blew  full  in  the  stranger’s  face.  Night  was  approaching  fast; 
and  he  had  five  miles  to  travel  upon  an  intricate  hilly  road, 
before  he  could  reach  any  place  of  shelter.  The  moon,  upon 
which  he  had  depended  for  light,  now  threatened  to  be  of 
little  service  ;  for,  though  she  occasionally  burst  upon  his 
eye  through  the  ragged  edges  of  the  driving  clouds,  it  was 
but  a  momentary  flash,  which  deepened  instead  of  dissipating 
the  surrounding  darkness.  He  buttoned  his  coat,  drew  his 
hat  closer  down  upon  his  head,  and  made  all  the  speed  he 
could  against  the  tempest,  which  now  blew  so  violently 
that  it  sometimes  brought  him  to  a  dead  stand ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  of  his  perilous  circumstances,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  laughing  at  himself,  as  he  struggled  with  the 
viewless  element  which  opposed  his  progress,  and  whistled 
defiance  to  his  vengeance. 

He  at  length  came  to  a  place  where  the  road  divided,  and, 
turning  his  back  to  the  storm,  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes  to 
recollect  the  instructions  which  he  had  received  from  his 
late  guide.  A  number  of  little  lights  now  caught  his  eye, 
twinkling  from  the  cottage  windows  in  the  vale  below ;  and, 
as  he  again  proceeded  on  his  way,  he  could  not  help  looking 
back,  and  indulging  a  momentary  feeling  of  envy  over  the 
condition  of  those  who  were  sitting  warm  and  dry  by  their 
own  fire-sides  while  he  was  toiling  amid  the  tempest.  The 
poorest  inhabitants  of  these  cottages,  thought  he,  are,  for  the 
present,  blessed  when  compared  with  me.  They  possess  all 
the  comforts  of  home,  and  perhaps  do  not  appreciate  their 
worth,  while  I  am  destitute  of  all  but  a  deep  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  what  I  do  not  possess. 

As  he  advanced,  the  lights  began  to  disappear.  He 
seemed  to  have  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  inhabited 
country,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  an  uncertain  road 
before  him,  and  darkness  on  every  side.  The  storm  grew 
wilder,  and  the  doubtful  path,  which  he  had  previously 
pursued,  terminated  in  a  number  of  little  tracks,  which 
diverged  in  all  directions  among  the  furze,  as  if  they  had 
been  formed  by  a  flock  of  sheep  scattered  over  the  hill  in 
search  of  their  pasture.  He  tried  to  retrace  his  steps,  in 
the  supposition  that  he  had  taken  the  wrong  road  ;  but  a 
blinding  shower  of  snow  came  driving  with  the  wind,  and 
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concealed  every  object  ■which  might  have  guided  him  in  his 
return.  He  became  completely  bewildered,  and  every  mo 
ment  increased  his  confusion.  The  snow  began  to  drift  ; 
and  all  the  stories  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  benighted  tra¬ 
vellers  lost  among  the  hills,  rushed  into  his  mind  with  pain¬ 
ful  distinctness.  He  began  to  run  in  the  direction,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed,  of  the  little  hamlets  which  he  had  passed  in  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  but  his  feet  got  entangled  among  the  gorse  and  broom 
which  covered  the  hill,  and  he  fell  several  times  at  full  length 
among  the  snow.  He  stood  still  and  listened,  with  the  faint 
expectation  that  he  might  hear  some  sound  which  would  lead 
him  to  the  abodes  of  men.  Something  tinkled  at  a  distance, 
between  the  gusts  of  the  storm,  like  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 
He  immediately  shaped  his  course  by  the  sound,  and  was 
glad  to  hear  that  it  grew  louder  as  he  advanced.  Though 
he  could  not  conjecture  the  purpose  of  a  bell  in  that 
deserted  region,  yet  such  it  certainly  was ;  and,  as  no  bell 
will  ring  without  motion,  he  trusted  to  find  some  one  who 
would  be  able  to  direct  him  to  a  place  of  shelter.  But, 
after  he  had  walked  for  a  considerable  time,  at  his  utmost 
speed,  he  found  himself  very  little  nearer  the  object  of  his 
pursuit,  which  seemed  to  retire  as  fast  as  he  advanced.  He 
again  began  to  run,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
himself,  within  a  very  few  yards  of  the  sound ;  but  still,  he 
could  not  perceive  the  object  from  which  it  proceeded.  The 
mysterious  bell  ringer  seemed  to  increase  his  speed,  as  if  he 
had  discovered  a  pursuer,  and  determined  to  elude  his  grasp. 

The  stranger  was  out  of  breath  ;  he  paused  to  listen. 
The  bell  still  rang,  and  still  retired,  though  at  a  less  rapid 
rate.  He  had  never  believed  in  ghosts  nor  fairies  ;  but 
this  mysterious  phenomenon  seemed  to  confirm  his  nurse’s 
tales,  and  make  “  chimeras  true.”  He  was  not  one,  how¬ 
ever,  who  would  shrink  from  phantoms  without  evidence  of 
their  existence. 

“Honest,  honest,  Iago  !”  said  he,  quoting  Shakspeare, 

“  ‘If  that  thou  be’st  a  devil  I  cannot  kill  thee.’ 

“  But,  devil  or  ghost,  I  will  hunt  thee  to  thy  den,  and  if 
I  can  overtake  thee,  I  will  tread  thee  under  my  feet.” 

So  saying,  he  renewed  the  chase,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  bell  was  again  gingling  at  a  fearful  rate,  almost  among 
his  feet.  He  called  out  to  the  flying  mystery  to  stop  and 
speak  with  him.  ZSTo  answer  was  made  ;  but  his  words 
seemed  to  produce  some  effect ;  for,  in  a  moment  more,  the 
bell  was  off  in  another  direction,  tinkling  and  gingling  as 
loud  as  ever. 

“You  shall  not  escape  me  thus,”  said  the  stranger,  who 
had  quite  forgotten  his  own  bewildered  condition,  in  his 
earnestness  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  unaccountable 
noise. 

He  again  turned  and  followed  the  bell  with  his  utmost 
speed  ;  and,  after  a  long  pursuit,  and  many  doublings  and 
windings  among  the  broom,  he  at  length  tumbled  over  some 
soft  body,  which  rolled  among  his  feet.  He  grasped  it  in  his 
arms  and  listened.  The  bell  had  ceased  to  gingle,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and 
the  rustling  of  the  drift. 

“  I  have  you  now,  my  boy,”  said  the  stranger ;  “  and  I  will 
bring  you  to  severe  reckoning  for  all  this  sport.” 

“Bae!”  cried  the  terrified  bell-ringer,  struggling  to 
escape  from  the  rude  grasp  which  held  him. 

“Bae!'’  said  the  stranger,  imitating  the  voice  of  the 
animal.  “  What  a  silly  pursuit  I  havebeen  engagedin  !  But 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  am  not  alone  in  these  wild  bills  in 
this  wild  night.” 

_  The  young  man’s  knowledge  of  rural  economy,  convinced 
him  that  he  had  chased  from  its  companion  a’  poor  sheep, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  bell  about  its  neck,  as  was 


the  custom  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  to  enable  the 
shepherd  to  discover  his  flock  in  the  morning.  The  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  renowned  Don  Quixote  occurred  to  his 
mind,  and  he  could  not  help  laughing  at  himself,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  misery. 

Both  the  sheep  and  the  man  were  completely  exhausted, 
and  they  lay  still  together  for  some  time  among  the  snow  ; 
but  the  piercing  blast  and  the  gathering  drift  soon  convinced 
the  latter  that  he  must  either  renew  his  exertions,  or  perish, 
with  his  fleecy  companion,  beneath  the  accumulating  heap. 
He  accordingly  started  up,  and  proceeded — he  knew  not 
where.  His  imagination  became  haunted  with  the  horrors 
of  his  condition,  and  the  idea 

“  Of  covered  pits  unfathomablv  deep, 

A  dire  descent,  beyond  the  reach  of  frost; 

Of  faithless  bogs  :  of  precipices  huge, 

Smoothed  up  with  the  snow  ” — 

so  paralyzed  liis  powers  that  he  could  scarcely  move.  But 
again 

“The  thoughts  of  home 

Rushed  on  his  nerves,  and  called  their  vigour  forth.” 

He  now  found  himself  descending  the  hillside ;  but 
whether  it  was  the  same  side  which  he  had  ascended,  or 
some  other,  he  could  not  conjecture.  By  this  time  the  snow 
had  accumulated  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  hollows  ; 
and  he  frequently  plunged  into  it  up  to  the  middle  before 
he  was  aware.  He  pulled  out  his  watch  to  try  if  he  could 
ascertain  the  hour ;  but  he  could  not.  He  tried  his  voice, 
in  the  hope  that  some  one  might  hear  him,  and  come  to 
his  assistance ;  but  his  feeble  cry  died  away  unanswered 
upon  the  blast.  His  situation  was  a  desperate  one,  and  he 
resolved  to  make  one  desperate  effort  more  for  existence. 
He  turned  his  back  to  the  storm,  determined  to  run  before 
it  as  far  as  he  was  able  ;  and,  should  he  perish,  if  possible  to 
perish  upon  his  feet.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however, 
when  he  tumbled  over  a  steep  bank,  and  rolled  from  hillock 
to  hillock,  till  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  den  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  When  he  again  recovered,  he  found  himself  be¬ 
neath  the  storm,  stretched  among  the  undrifted  snow,  which 
was  lying  about  afoot  deep  around  him,  while  close  by  his  side 
a  brawling  stream  was  dashed  over  the  large  stones,  which, 
like  him,  had  rolled  down  the  hill  and  rested  in  the  bottom 
of  the  glen.  “Here,”  thought  the  stranger,  “I  have  at 
last  found  a  place  where  I  may  die  in  peace ;  and  it  is 
perhaps,  better  to  give  up  the  struggle,  than  again  to  rush 
into  the  tempest  only  to  perish  beneath  its  pitiless  pelting.” 

What  were  his  religious  feelings,  in  the  prospect  of  death, 
we  know  not ;  but  his  home  and  his  friends,  the  grief 
which  his  early  fate  would  occasion,  and  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  which  they  would  derive  from  bestowing  the 
last  rites  upon  his  lifeless  remains,  were  present  to  his 
imagination.  And,  lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  the 
performance  of  these  sadly  pleasing  duties,  by  the  ignorance 
of  those  who  found  him,  he  pulled  out  his  pocketbook,  and 
endeavoured  to  write  his  own  name,  with  the  name  of  his 
father’s  farm,  and  the  name  of  the  parish  in  which  it  was 
situated. 

While  thus  engaged,  in  that 

“  Hopeless  certainty  of  mind 

Which  makes  us  feel  at  length  resigned 
To  that  which  our  foreboding  years 
Presents  the  worst  and  last  of  fears,” 

the  deep  sonorous  sound  of  a  well-blown  horn  fell  upon  his 
ears,  and  roused  him  to  fresh  exertions.  He  had  crossed  the 
burn,  and  clambered  to  the  top  of  tho  bank  before  the  blast 
had  ceased ;  and,  as  he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  direction  of 
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the  sound,  the  horn  was  again  winded.  It  seemed  not  to 
be  very  distant.  Hope  invigorated  his  weary  limbs,  and  he 
dashed  through  the  opposing  wreaths  as  stoutly  as  if  his 
toils  had  been  only  newly  begun.  Another  blast  was  blown, 
and  he  continued  to  run  upon  the  sound  till  it  ceased,  and 
it  was  not  again  repeated. 

He  recollected  that  it  was  common  for  the  farmers,  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  to  blow  a  horn  at  eight  o’clock,  on 
the  winter  evenings,  for  the  purpose  of  warning  their  ser¬ 
vants  to  attend  to  the  suppering  of  the  horses ;  and  he 
hoped  that,  if  he  could  keep  to  the  proper  direction,  this 
might  lead  him  to  some  hospitable  farm-house,  where  he 
would  soon  forget  the  horrors  of  the  storm  before  a  comfort¬ 
able  fire.  He  now  proceeded  more  leisurely,  striving  not 
to  deviate  from  the  course  which  the  horn  had  induced  him  to 
take ;  and  keeping  a  sharp  look-outon  all  sides,  and  an  intense 
attention  to  every  sound,  in  the  expectation  that  some  cot¬ 
tage  light  might  twinkle  upon  his  eye,  or  some  human  voice 
reach  his  ear,  in  the  intervals  of  the  deafening  blast.  But 
still  he  could  discover  no  sight  nor  sound  of  man  !  and  the 
shifting  tempest,  which  attacked  him  from  every  direction, 
soon  confounded  all  his  ideas  of  time  and  distance.  In 
some  places,  too,  the  snow  had  accumulated  in  such  immense 
masses  that  he  could  not  pass  through  them  ;  and  the  cir¬ 
cuits  which  he  was  obliged  to  make,  tended  farther  to  con¬ 
fuse  his  mind.  Hi3  spirits  again  began  to  sink,  and  his 
limbs  to  falter ;  and  that  sluggish  indifference  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  extinction  of  hope,  again  took  possession  of  his 
senses.  But,  while  he  was  dragging  himself  onward  with 
slow  and  feeble  steps,  a  new  and  extraordinary  noise  broke 
upon  his  ear.  He  stood  still  and  listened ;  but  he  could 
not  conjecture  the  cause  of  it.  It  seemed  to  mingle  with, 
and  yet  it  was  different  from  the  ravings  of  the  storm. 
It  proceeded  from  one  quarter,  and  remained  steadily  in 
one  place.  There  was  a  mingling  of  sounds,  like  the  dash¬ 
ing  of  waves,  the  rushing  of  winds,  and  the  gurgling  of  a 
thousand  little  bells,  accompanied  occasionally  by  a  harsh 
guttural  cry,  like  that  which  is  emitted  by  a  band  of  wild 
geese  when  disturbed  in  their  “  watery  haunt.” 

Though  this  mysterious  noise  was  more  appalling  than 
attractive,  and  though  it  promised  neither  rest  nor  shel¬ 
ter  to  the  stranger,  yet  it  operated  upon  his  curiosity,  and 
induced  him  to  continue  his  exertions.  The  terrific  sounds 
grew  louder  and  louder  as  he  advanced.  The  clouds  of  snow 
which  were  every  moment  dashed  into  his  face,  prevented 
him  from  seeing  more  than  a  few  yards  before  him ;  and  an 
involuntary  shudder  passed  over  his  frame,  as  he  thought 
that  he  might  even  now  be  topping  upon  the  brink  of  some 
dreadful  gulf,  and  that  another  step  might  precipitate  him 
into  destruction.  Something  terrible  was  certainly  at  hand; 
but  what  was  the  nature  of  the  danger,  was  beyond  his 
powers  of  conception. 

The  unaccountable  noise,  which  was  now  thundering 
beneath  him,  resembled  most  the  dashing  of  a  cataract,  or 
the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  when  its  far-accumulated  waves 
are  broken  into  foaming  madness  among  hidden  rocks. 
He  stood  still,  and  gazed  intently  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  The  storm  abated  a  little  in  its  violence  ;  and  he 
thought  he  could  perceive  a  black  expanse  at  a  little 
distance,  s' retching  out  before  him.  He  advanced  a  few 
steps  nearer  it.  It  was  tossing  in  fearful  commotion,  and 
here  and  there  streaked  with  lines,  and  dotted  with  patches 
of  white.  It  was  evidently  water ;  but,  whether  lake, 
river,  or  ocean,  was  all  mystery. 

“Can  it  be  possible,”  thought  he,  “that  the  storm  has  in¬ 
sensibly  driven  me  in  the  right  direction?  Do  I  now  stand 
among  the  rocks  that  look  down  upon  the  breaker-beaten  bay 
of  St.  Andrew’s  ?  Or  have  I  returned  again  to  the  banks  of  , 
the  Tay  ?  Or  can  this  be  the  little  loch  which  I  passed  in  i 
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the  afternoon,  and  which  then  lay  stretched  out  in  frozen 
tranquillity  beneath  me  ?” 

His  heart  grew  sick,  and  his  brain  dizzy  with  conjecture. 
He  turned  away  from  the  stunning  scene  with  a  shiver  of 
despair.  A  strange  sense  of  torpidity  and  madness  passed 
along  his  nerves — it  was  the  confused  energy  of  an  active 
soul,  struggling  with  the  numbedness  of  exhausted  nature. 
The  snow  seemed  to  swim  around  him — his  eyes  became 
heavy,  and,  when  he  closed  them,  numberless  phantoms 
seemed  to  pass  before  him,  like  figures  in  a  dream.  In 
this  state  of  drowsy  insensibility,  he  lost,  for  a  time,  all 
recollection  of  his  sufferings — his  blood  began  to  stagnate 
over  his  extremities,  when  a  covey  of  wild  ducks  swept 
past,  and  their  short,  sharp  cries  startled  him  again  into  a 
consciousness  of  his  condition.  When  he  opened  his 
eyes,  a  faint  light  seemed  to  be  glimmering  from  a  hill-side 
about  a  hundred  yards  above  him.  It  was  now  seen,  and 
now  lost,  as  the  clouds  of  drift  passed  between  him  and  the 
place  from  which  it  issued.  But  still  it  was  there  ;  and  its 
dim  shadowy  lustre  was  to  him  like  life  to  the  dead.  Hope 
again  returned  to  his  heart,  and  animation  to  his  limbs ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  reached  the  window  of  a 
little  cottage,  which  was  so  completely  drifted  up  with 
snow  on  all  sides,  save  that  on  which  he  stood,  that  any 
one  might  have  passed  in  broad  daylight  without  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  a  human  habitation. 

The  stranger  looked  in  at  the  window.  The  fire,  which 
was  composed  of  peats,  had  been  covered  up  with  ashes  to 
prevent  them  from  wasting  through  the  night ;  but,  by 
this  time,  the  small  dust  had  passed  through  the  grate, 
and  there  only  remained  a  little  heap  of  live  embers,  which 
cast  a  sombre  glow  around  the  interior  of  the  cottage. 
The  family  were  in  bed.  The  stranger  rapped  gently  on 
the  window,  and  then  listened  for  an  answer ;  but  nothing 
stirred.  He  rapped  a  little  louder,  and  again  listened. 

“  What’s  that,  Jamie?”  said  a  female  voice,  within. 

“  Hoch,  hoch,  hey !”  said  another,  yawning  and  stretching 
out  his  arms  from  the  same  box  or  bed,  as  if  to  relieve 
them  from  the  uneasiness  of  lying  long  in  one  position. 
It  was  evident  that  the  voice  of  the  first  speaker  had 
awakened  the  second,  without  communicating  to  his  mind 
the  purport  of  the  question,  which  was  again  repeated, 

“  What  was  that,  Jamie?” 

“  What  was  u-hat  lassie  ?”  said  the  wondering  husband. 
“  I  see  naething  by  ordinar.” 

“  Losh,  man,”  returned  the  guidwife,  “  did  ye  no  hear 
yon  awfu  rattle  at  the  windock?  My  flesh’s  a’  creepin, 
for  I  fear  something  no  canny’s  aboot  the  back  o’  the 
hoose.  It  was  just  like  the  noise  that  was  heard  at  Willy 
Patty’s  windock,  last  year,  afore  his  mither  dee’d.” 

“  Hout,  haivers,  lassie ;  ye’ve  just  been  dream  in,”  said 
the  guidman,  who  was  anxious  to  quiet  his  partner’s 
fears,  though  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  some  tremors 
himself. 

The  stranger  gave  another  rap. 

“Hear  ye  that,  then,  Jamie?”  said  the  guidwife. 

“  It’s  no  sic  a  dream,  I  trow ;  for  that’s  something  awfu.” 

“  Deed  is’t,”  said  James,  who  was  now  convinced  that 
the  “rattle”  was  not  quite  so  terrible  as  it  had  been  re¬ 
presented  ;  “  it’s  an  awfu  thing  for  ony  puir  body  to  be 
oot  in  sic  a  nicht  as  this;  but,  let’s  be  thankfu.  Nanny, 
that  we  hae  a  roof  to  hap  oorsels  frae  the  storm,  an’  a  door 
to  let  a  hooseless  body  in  at.” 

James  flung  himself  around,  and  disentangled  his  teet 
from  the  bedclothes,  with  the  intention  of  going  immedi¬ 
ately  to  admit  the  stranger ;  but,  ere  he  got  away  from  the 
bedside,  his  “  better  half”  laid  hold  on  his  shirt  tail,  and 
cried  out,  in  great  perturbation — 

“  Stop.  Jamie — stop  I  beseech  ye ;  an’  consider  weel 
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what  ye’re  aboot ;  for  ye  ken  that,  forby  the  danger  o 
robbers  and  rascals,  the  evil  spirits  just  delight  to  range 
aboot  in  sic  a  nicht  as  this,  like  roarin  lions,  seekin  wham 
they  may  devour  ;  an’  wha  kens  what  may  come  owre  ye, 
if  ye  pit  yersel  i’  their  merchiment.” 

“  Hout !  haivers,  woman!”  said  James;  “let  go  my 
gark  tail,  I  tell  ye ;  for  I’ll  speak  at  the  windock,  an  spier 
if  he  wants  shelter,  though  it  war  Auld  Satan  himsel.  _ 

Nanny  released  her  grasp ;  but  she  seemed  determined 
that  the  guidman  should  encounter  no  danger  which  she 
did  not  take  a  share  of ;  and  she  too  sprung  to  the  door, 

and  followed  him  to  the  window.  ,  , 

“  Wha’s  there  ?”  cried  James,  in  a  voice  that  showed 
he  was  neither  to  be  cowed  by  fiends,  fairies,  ghosts,  nor 
men. 

“  A  bewildered  stranger,”  was  the  reply. 

“  TYeel,”  said  James,  “  a  great  stranger  may  be  a  great 
villain ;  but,  for  a’  that,  if  I  understand  my.  Bible  nchtly, 
the  words,  ‘  I  was  a  stranger  an’  ye  took  me  in,’  will  never 
be  addressed  to  ane  wha  has  the  hard  heart  to  refuse  a 
liameless  wanderer  the  shelter  o  his  roof  in  sic  a  nicht  as 
this.  Sae  juist  gang  ye  aboot  to  the  tither  side  o  thehoose, 
an’  come  alang  the  fore  wa’  a’  the  gaet,  till  ye  find  the  door, 
an’  I’ll  let  ye  in.” 

“  Thank  you !”  said  the  stranger. 

Nanny,  who  now  discovered  that  the  object  of  all  her 
fears  was  neither  ghost  or  goblin,  but  a  conversable  and 
civil  creature  of  her  own  species,  thought  that  her  husband 
might  be  safely  trusted  in  his  presence  without  her  support ; 
and  she  accordingly  returned  again  to  her  bed. 

James  lighted  the  lamp,  and  went  to  admit  the  stranger  ; 
but.  when  he  opened  the  door,  he  opened  no  passage  for 
his  entrance.  A  solid  wall  of  snow  still  separated  the 
guidman  and  his  intended  guest.  } 

Preserve’s  2l  !”  cried,  tlie  former^  ^  tli&t  s  been  mi  nwfu. 
nicht,  indeed.  The  door’s  drifted  up  to  the  lintel ;  an 
there’s  no  a  hole  i’  the  hale  hicht  o’t,  that  a  mouse  could 
creep  oot  or  in  through.  Are  ye  aye  there  yet,  freend?” 
(Addressing  the  stranger,  who  answered  in  the  affirmative.) 
“  Aweel  aweel,”  he  continued,  “  ye  maun  juist  content 
yersel  awhile  or  I  get  a  spade  an’  try  an  mak  some  oot- 
gaet  in’t.” 

James  got  a  spade,  and  commenced  to  delve  the  snow 
into  the  passage,  between  the  ha.lla.nt  and  the  outer-dooi  ; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  broken  down  a  part  of  the  barrier, 
than  the  insidious  drift  entered  the  aperture,  and,  getting 
under  his  shirt,  which  was  the  only  garment  he  had  on, 
it  whirled  about  his  bare  legs.  He  persisted  for  a  while, 
but  his  powers  of  perseverance  ultimately  forsook  him. 
He  flung  down  the  spade,  and,  as  every  gust  of  wind  brought 
a  fresh  volley  of  snow  whistling  about  his  ankles,  he  leaped 
as  high  as  the  henroost,  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the 
lobby,  would  permit. 

“Preserve’s  a’,  that’s  dreadfu’!”  he  at  length  cried  out, 
making  a  most  magnificent  jump  at  the  same  time.  “  Flesh 
an’  bluid  canna  endure  that — it  wad  gar  a  horse  swither. 
Ye’ll  juist  hae  to  thole  awee  till  I  get  my  breeks  on, 
lad.” 

James  bounded  into  the  house,  and  commenced  im¬ 
mediately  to  get  his  shivering  limbs  conducted  into  the 
proper  openings  of  a  pair  of  canvass  trousers.  But  this 
was  no  easy  task.  He  had  got  one  foot  in,  and  the  other 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  entrance,  when  his  great  toe 
unluckily  got  entangled  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  ;  and,  as  he  was  striving  to  preserve  his  equilibrium, 
by  hopping  through  the  house  backwards  upon  one  leg, 
the  stranger,  who  had  forced  himself  through  the  aperture 
which  he  had  made  in  the  doorway,  entered  like  a  moving 
mass  of  snow.  James  at  length  succeeded,  by  the  support 


of  the  bed,  which  happily  resisted  his  retrogade  movement, 
in  getting  on  his  clothes  ;  and  then  all  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  comfort  of  his  gue3t.  f 

“  Dear  me,  man,”  said  he,  taking  hold  of  the  stranger  s 
arm  with  the  one  hand,  and  a  broom  with  the  other,  “  ye’ll 
need  hauf-an-hoor’s  soopin  afore  we  get  a  sicht  o’  ye.  I’m 
sure  ye’re  unco  far  frae  comfortable  below  the  wreath  o 
snaw.” 

As  the  stranger  was  standing  before  the  fire,  while 
James  was  endeavouring  to  clear  away  the  snow  from  his 
neck  and  shoulders,  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  which 
he  had  experienced  expanding  the  fluids  faster  than  the 
vessels  which  contained  them,  produced,  in  his  extremities, 
that  agonizing  sensation  which  is  more  forcibly  expressed 
by  the  Scottish  word  dinnling  than  by  any  other  word 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Sickness  and  pain  over¬ 
powered  his  exhausted  nerves.  His  eyes  turned  wildly  up 
to  the  roof  of  the  cottage.  He  gave  one  suffocating  gasp  for 
breath,  and  sank  senseless  upon  the  floor.  James  seized 
him  in  his  arms,  and  called  out  to  his  wife — 

“O  Nanny,  Nanny,  woman!  get  up  and  help’s  here^! 
The  puir  callant’s  fa’en  into  a  drow,  an’  I’m  feared  he’s 
gaun  to  dee  upon  oor  hands  a’thegither.  Get  up,  woman, 
an’  let’s  try  if  onything  can  be  dune  to  bring  him  aboot 
again.” 

Nanny  sprang  up  at  the  call  of  her  husband;  and,  seiz¬ 
ing  the  stranger  by  the  hand,  cried  out — 

“Preserve’s  a’,  Jamie!  he’s  perfectly  perishin ;  his  hand 
is  as  cauld  an’  stiff  as  a  poker.  I  maun  get  on  the  kettle, 
an’  heat  some  water  to  thaw  the  snaw  aff  him.” 

“Na,  na,”  cried  James,  “that  wad  mak  him  waur, 
woman.  Rin  ye  to  the  door  an’  get  a  gowpen  o’  snaw,  an’ 
rub  his  hands  wi’  it  an’  a  rough  clout  time  aboot,  an’ 
sprinkle  some  cauld  water  in  his  face,  an’  he  11  maybe  sune 
come  till  himself  again.” 

“Hoot,  Jamie,”  said  the  guidwife,  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
remonstrance,  “  the  lad’s  gotten  owre  muckle  snaw  an^ 
cauld  water  already ;  that’s  juist  what’s  the  matter  wi’ 
him.  I  maun  hae  up  the  fire  an’  get  something  warm 
till  ’im.” 

“Ye’re  haverin,  Nanny,”  said  James,  who  was  too 
much  agitated  to  be  respectful.  “  Gang  ye  an’  get  the 
snaw,  I  tell  ye ;  for  ye  understand  naething  o’  the  mat¬ 
ter.”  . 

“  Aweel,  aweel,  then,”  said  Nanny,  “ye  hae  mail-  skill 
o’  doctory  than  me,  Jamie ;  but  it’s  a  very  unnatural-like 
cure,  to  rub  cauld  snaw  on  a  man  pershin  wi’  the  cauld. 

Nanny  got  the  snow,  and  commenced  the  operation 
with  great  activity,  while  James  reached  his  hand  to  a 
pitcher  which  was  standing  near,  and  sprinkled  a  few  drops 
of  water  in  the  stranger’s  face.  He  soon  began  to  show 
some  symptoms  of  returning  animation,  and  James  ear¬ 
nestly  inquired — 

“  Hoo  are  ye  yet  ?  Are  ye  better  noo  ?” 

After  a  considerable  pause,  the  stranger  replied,  as  if  the 
questions  had  only  then  reached  him. 

“  I’m  better  now,  I  thank  you !” 

“  God  be  praised  that  it’s  sae  !”  said  James,  “  Gie  him 
a  drink,  Nanny,  woman,  an’  he’ll  be  a’  richt  in  a  wee 
again.” 

Nanny  brought  some  water  ;  and,  while  she  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  pour  it  into  the  stranger’s  mouth,  Jame3  got  a 
full  view  of  his  face.  “  Ye’ll  no  grudge  to  let  him  get  some 
heat  noo,  Jamie.  Help  me  aff  wi’  his  coat  an’  hi3  shoon ; 
an’  we’ll  iuist  coup  him  inower  in  oor  ain  warm  bed, 
here.” 

“  That’s  weel  thocht  on,”  said  James.  “  I  canna  say 
but  3re  hae  sometimes  a  gliffin  o’  sense  aboot  ye,  Nanny.” 

The  stranger  soon  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  put 
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oft  his  own  clothes ;  and,  though  he  remonstrated  strongly 
against  taking  possession  of  the  honest  couple’s  bed,  they 
would  not  be  resisted  in  their  kindness ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  comply.  Nanny  now  took  the  management  of 
the  patient  wholly  into  her  own  hands ;  and,  a3  she  had  all 
tier  life  considered  heat  the  only  remedy  for  a  man  perish¬ 
ing  with  cold,  she  began  to  make  preparations  for  applying 
her  own  cure.  She  stirred  the  fire,  supplied  it  with  fresh 
fuel,  laid  a  brick  across  it  on  each  sidfe,  and  placed  a  pail¬ 
ful  of  water  between  them.  Slie  then  took  James’s  leather 
apron,  and  folded  it  so  as  to  form  a  substitute  for  a  fan ; 
and  with  it  she  blew  the  slumbering  embers  into  flaming 
activity.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  bricks  were  red ,  and 
the  water  boiling  hot.  The  former  were  immersed  in 
water,  and  then  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  and  laid  to  the 
stranger’s  feet  and  breast;  the  latter  was  converted  into 
gruel  which,  thought  not  very  thirsty,  he  drank  with  a 
very  good  appetite — having  missed  his  supper  that  night  on 
the  hill. 

“Noo,  sir,”  said  Nanny,  “ye  maun  just  lie  down  an’  try 
if  ye  can  get  a  gloffel  o’  sleep ;  for,  I’ll  warrant,  ye’re 
baith  tired  an’  drowsy,  after  sic  a  warstle  amang  the  snaw. 
Gin  ye  want  ony thing,  Jamie  an’  me  ’ll  just  be  sittin  at 
the  ingle  here ;  but  we’ll  mak  nae  din  to  disturb  ye.” 

Thus  heated  within  and  without,  the  stranger  soon  lost 
all  recollection  of  his  wanderings,  in  a  deep  and  refreshing 
sleep. 

“The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 

He  didna  mind  the  storm  a  wliustle.” 

James  betook  himself  to  his  old  companion,  Josephus  ;  and 
Nanny  sat  down  by  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and  resumed  her 
evening’s  employment,  which  had  been  the  knitting  of  a 
pair  of  stockings  for  the  guidman.  She  now  felt  all  a 
mother’s  anxiety  for  the  comfort  of  the  stranger  ;  and  she 
frequently  rose  and  peeped  into  the  bed,  to '"see  Low  he 
rested ;  then  returned  to  her  husband,  with  a  smile,  and 
whispered  into  his  ear — 

“The  lad’s  sleepin  as  sound  as  a  tap,  yet.” 

The  night  passed  away ;  and,  by  the  time  that  daylight 
dawned  down  the  him — the  little  windows  being  drifted  up 
with  the  snow — Nanny  had  prepared  a  warm  breakfast  for 
the  stranger,  the  guidman  and  herself.  It  consisted  of  oat¬ 
meal  porridge  served  up  in  two  wooden  platters,  with  a 
jugful  of  milk  and  three  horn  spoons  set  down  on  the  table 
between  them.  Nanny  now  awakened  the  stranger  by 
asking  how  he  had  rested.  She  then  took  hri  clothes, 
which  had  been  carefully  dried  and  warmed  before  the  fire  ; 
and,  handing  them  into  the  bed,  which  had  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  dressing-room  also,  she  closed  the  lids — remark¬ 
ing,  that  “the  parritch  was  ready;  an’ it  w-ad  be  better  to 
sup  them  afore  they  got  owre  cauld.”  The  stranger 
dressed  and  took  a  seat  beside  his  kind  entertainers. 
James  asked  a  blessing,  apologized  for  the  coarseness  of  the 
fare,  and  dispatched  his  portion  of  the  repast,  in  shorter 
time  than  a  fashionable  eater  would  take  to  stir  about  his 
coffee  and  crack  the  shell  of  his  egg.  It  occurred  to  Nanny 
that  she  might  make  the  porridge  more  agreeable  to  the 
stranger’s  delicate  taste,  by  giving  him  cream,  instead  of 
milk,  to  sup  them  with.  She,  accordingly,  brought  her 
evening’s  meltith,  and  skimmed  it  into  his  dish,  remarking, 
at  the  same  time —  . 

“Ye’ll  no  like  oor  coorse  way  o’  livin,  sir;  but  hunger’s 
guid  kitchen,  they  say;  an’  that’s  no  ill  sap,  I  think,  for  it 
was  just  drawn  frae  the  cow  yestreen.”  The  stranger 
assured  her  that  he  liked  the  dish  exceedingly  well ;  and, 
Nanny  added — “  Wll  be  used  to  drappies  o’  tea,  I  war¬ 
rant  ;  but  we  haena  had  ootower  twa  brewins  i’  the  hoose 
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since  we  were  married ;  and,  though  a  v:e  sirple  o’t  may 
do  brawly  when  the  sap’s  scarce,  yet  I  aye  tliocht  that  it 
was  an  unco  feckless  sort  o’  a  diet,  for  a  man  body  espe¬ 
cially.” 

After  breakfast,  the  young  student  (Tor  such  was  the 
stranger)  gave  his  entertainers  an  account  of  his  wild.)  A 
wanderings  on  the  hill,  as  we  have  already  narrated  them ; 
and  James  explained  all  the  mysteries  which  he  had  met 
with,  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  We  shall  only  give  hi3 
exposition  of  the  last ;  namely,  the  fearful  mingling  of 
sounds  which  had  alarmed  him  so  much  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  lake.  These  were  occasioned  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice,  which,  driven  ashore  in  innumerable  frag¬ 
ments,  by  the  wind,  rose  and  fell  with  every  wave,  making  a 
confused  tinkling,  like  the  ringing  of  a  thousand  little  bells. 

The  storm  had  now  abated  ;  and,  though  the  roads  in 
many  places  were  entirely  blocked  up,  by  keeping  along  the 
high  ground  it  was  possible  for  a  person  on  foot  to  pursue 
his  jouxmey.  The  stranger,  who  was  travelling  to  the 
College  of  St.  Andrew’s,  prepared  to  depart.  lie  offered 
Nanny  such  a  sum  of  money  as  he  could  spare,  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  her  kindness ;  but  she  refused  it. 

“Hoot,  sir!”  said  she,  “we’ll  hae  nae  reward.  Only 
look  what  a  dad  o’  a  stockin  I’ve  wrocht,  that  wadna  been 
wrocht  gin  ye  hadna  been  here ;  and  the  guidman’s  gotten 
as  muckle  lear  oot  o’  that  auld  book,  as  may  ser’  him  for 
a  twalmonth  to  crack  aboot ;  sae,  ye  see,  we  liae  made 
some  profit  o’  yer  visit,  foreby  a’  the  pleasure  o’  yer  com- 
pany.” 

James  also  refused  money;  and  still  further  enhanced 
his  kindness,  by  accompanying  the  stranger  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  he  gave  him  the  best  directions  with  respect 
to  the  road,  and  bade  him  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Many  years  after  this,  a  medical  student  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  was  attending  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 

B - of  Edinburgh,  who  one  evening  intimated  a  desire 

to  speak  with  him  after  the  class  was  dismissed.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  waited,  and  the  Doctor  opened  the  conversation 
by  inquiring  if  he  knew  an  individual  of  the  name  of 

James  AY - ,  who  lived  near  the  village  of  Lindores. 

lie  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

“  AY ell,”  said  the  Doctor,  “I  owe  my  life  to  the  exertions 
of  that  old  man  and  his  wife;  and  I  received  my  first  lessons 
in  medical  science  from  them.  AATen  I  was  a  student  at 
the  College  of  St.  Andrew’s,  I  lost  my  way  among  the  hills, 
and  was  nearly  smothered  among  the  snow.  I,  at  last, 
discovered  their  cottage,  and  was  kindly  admitted.  Like 
all  good  knights  of  misventure ,  I  fainted  and  fell  down 
upon  the  floor.  James  and  his  wife  held  a  consultation 
over  me,  and  I  afterwards  came  to  learn,  that  even  here, 

‘  doctors  differed.’  James  was  an  Empiric,  and  argued  from 
experience,  or  experiment,  that  cold  water  and  friction  was 
the  best  remedy  for  numbed  fingers.  Nanny  adhered  to  the 
Dogmatics,  and  inferred,  from  reason  and  nature,  that  heat 
was  the  best  application  for  driving  away  cold. 

“  Thus  Epilogism  and  Dogmatism  contended  in  the 
mouths  of  people  who  had  probably  never  heard  of  ihe  names 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato  in  their  lives.  But,  iti  my  case,  boilr 
the  systems  were  adopted  with  advantage.  I  was  re.-usci- 
tated  by  the  empiric  with  cold,  and  recovered  by  the  theor  ?t 
with  heat.  And  what  is  more  wonderful  stiil,  my  kind 
physicians,  unlike  all  other  members  of  the  profe-sion,  re¬ 
fused  to  take  any  fee.  But  they  are  not  forgotten.  They 
cast  their  bread  upon  the  water,  and  they  shall  find  it  again 
after  many  days.” 

A\"e  shall  only  add,  that,  in  a  short  time  after  this,  James 
deceived  an  elegantly  silver-mounted  snuff-box,  bearing  ihe 

following  inscription  : — “From  Dr.  B - to  James  W — — 

‘  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in.’  ” 
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Nanny  at  the  same  time  received  a  more  useful  present ; 
and  both  rejoiced  that  they  had  once  possessed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  useful  to  a  man  whose  genius  had  made 
him  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  an  ornament  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  which  he  belonged. 


SKETCHES  FROM  A  SURGEON’S  NOTE-BOOK. 

Chap.  XIII.— The  Bereaved. 

By  looking  over  the  memorials  of  my  professional  life,  and 
writing  out  the  extended  details  of  my  experience,  I  am, 
in  effect,  living  my  life  over  again.  Most  of  the  scenes  I 
witnessed  left  such  an  impression  upon  my  mind,  that  it 
requires  only  the  touch  of  the  caduceus  of  the  w itching 
power  of  memory,  to  call  them  all  up  again  with  a  vivid¬ 
ness  scarcely  less  than  that  by  which  they  were  formerly 
presented  to  me.  There  is  only  this  difference,  that  my 
remembered  experiences,  now  invested  with  a  species  of  bor¬ 
rowed  light,  seem  like  scenery  which  one  has  seen  in  the 
glance  of  a  mid-day  sun,  presented  again  to  the  dreamy 
“  evening  sense”  under  the  soft  blue  effulgence  of  the 
waning  harvest-moon  ;  the  trees  with  the  sere  leaf  rustling 
under  the  fluttering  wing  of  the  night  bird  ;  and  the  dead 
silence,  which  is  not  broken  by  the  internal  voice  that 
speaks  the  words  that  have  been  spoken  by  those  who 
lie  under  the  yew  tree.  In  an  early  leaf  of  my  journal, 

I  find  some  broken  details  of  a  visit  I  paid  to  Mr  B - 

a  rich  manufacturer  in  the  town  where  I  began  my  prac¬ 
tice;  but  which  I  left  when  I  had  more  confidence  in 
those  humble  powers  of  ministering  to  the  afflicted,  which 
have  raised  me  to  an  honourable  station,  and  supplied  me 
with  the  means  of  passing  my  old  age  in  affluence.  This 
individual  had  lost  his  wife — a  very  amiable  woman,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  a  period  of  twenty-five  years — and 
took  on  grief  so  heavily,  that  he  was  unfit  to  attend  the 
funeral.  He  lay  in  bed,  and  would  not  be  comforted. 
Having  attended  his  wife,  I  continued  my  attentions  to 
the  husband.  Three  days  had  passed  since  his  wife  had 
been  buried,  and,  during  all  that  time,  he  had  eaten 
nothing ;  and,  what  augured  gloomily  for  his  fate,  he  had 
never  been  heard  to  speak,  or  sigh,  or  even  give  vent  to 
his  sufferings  in  a  single  groan.  There  seemed  to  have 
fallen  over  him  a  heavy  load,  which,  pressing  with  deadly 
force  upon  the  issues  of  life,  defied  those  reacting  energies 
of  nature,  which  usually  struggle,  by  sighs  and  groans,  to 
throw  off  the  incubus  of  extraordinary  griefs. 

I  have  met  with  many  wiseacre-sceptics  who  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  “broken  heart,”  as  a 
direct  consequence  either  of  unrequited  love  or  extra¬ 
ordinary  grief — admitting,  however,  in  their  liberality,  that 
death  may  ensue  from  great  griefs  operating  merely  as  an 
inductive  original  cause,  which,  destroying  gradually  the 
foundations  of  health,  bring  on  a  train  of  other  ailments, 
that  may,  in  the  end,  prove  mortal.  The  admission  goes 
for  nothing,  as  a  matter  of  every-day  experience ;  and  the 
original  proposition  to  which  it  is  adjected  as  a  qualfication, 
remains  as  a  truth  which  may  humble  the  pride  of  man, 
and  speak  to  the  sceptic  through  the  crushed  heart  of  a 
fatal  experience.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  grief  as  a  direct  moral  agent,  killing,  by  its  own 
unaided  energies,  as  certainly,  though  not  in  so  short  a 
time,  as  a  blow  or  a  wound  in  the  vital  organs  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  The  common  nosologies  contain  no  name  for 
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the  disease,  because,  In  truth,  it  cannot  properly  bo  called 
a  disease,  any  more  than  a  stab  with  a  sword  can  deserve 
that  name;  and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  in  a  very  few  instances  that  the  coup  works  by  itself, 
without  the  aid  of  some  ailment  generated  by  it,  that  young 
practitioners  often  homologate  the  vulgar  notions  that  pre¬ 
vail  upon  this  important  subject. 

Among  all  the  many  causes  of  grief  to  which  mankind 
are  daily  exposed,  I  know  not  that  there  is  one  that  strikes 
so  deeply  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  vital  principle  as 
the  loss  of  a  dearly-beloved  wife,  who  has  lived  with  a 
man  for  a  lengthened  period,  through  early  adversity  and 
late  prosperity — borne  him  a  family  which  have  bound 
closer  the  tie  that  was  knitted  by  early  affection,  and  who 
has  left  him  to  tread  the  last  weary  stages  of  existence 
alone,  and  without  that  support  which  almost  all  men 
derive  from  woman.  The  effects  are  often  supposed  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  affection  ;  yet  I  doubt  if  this  solves 
the  curious  problem  of  the  diversity  of  consequences  result¬ 
ing  from  this  great  privation.  There  are  many  men  of 
strong  powers  of  mind,  who  are  so  constituted  that  they 
cannot  but  press  heavily  on  the  support  of  another. .  They 
seem  almost  to  live  through  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
their  helpmates;  and  the  energies  they  take  credit  for  in 
the  busy  affairs  of  the  world,  have  their  source — unknown 
often  to  themselves — in  the  bosom  of  wedded  affection. 
It  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  habit  of  this 
leaning ,  combined,  doubtless,  with  the  coexistent  affection, 
that  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  a  helpmate,  in  the  latter  period 
of  life,  work  with  such  varied  influence  on  the  survivor. 
It  may  also  seem  a  curious  fact,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  it,  that  a  man  when  advanced  in  years  is 
much  more  apt  to  break  suddenly  down  under  this  visita¬ 
tion  than  a  woman ;  while,  again,  the  consequence  would 
seem  to  be  reversed  if  the  calamity  has  overtaken  them 
in  the  more  early  stages  of  the  connection.  These  are 
grounds  for  speculation.  At  present  I  have  only  to  do 
with  facts. 

The  individual  whose  case  has  suggested  these  observa¬ 
tions,  presented,  when  I  saw  him  first  alter  the  funeral  of  his 
wife,  the  symptom — present  in  all  cases  of  an  utterly  crushed 
spirit — of  a  wish  to  die.  I  was  the  first  to  whom  he  had 
uttered  a  syllable  since  the  day  on  which  she  had  been 
carried  out  of  the  house  which  she  had  so  long  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort.  Ilis  only  daughter, 
Martha,  a  fine  young  woman,  had  contributed  but  little  to 
his  relief — if  she  had  not  indeed,  increased  his  depression 
by  her  own  emotions,  which  she  had  no  power  to  conceal ; 
and  his  only  son  had  gone  off  to  Edinburgh,  to  attend  his 
classes  in  the  college,  where  he  intended  to  graduate  as  a 
physician.  He  was  thus,  in  a  manner,  left  in  a  great  degree 
alone ;  for  his  daughter  sought  her  apartment  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  to  weep  over  her  sorrows  unobserved ;  and  she 
had  naturally  thought  that  her  father’s  grief,  attended  by 
no  exacerbations  of  groaning  or  weeping  like  her  own,  pre¬ 
sented  less  appearance  of  intensity  than  that  which  con¬ 
vulsed  her  own  heart,  and  got  relief  by  nature’s  appointed 
modes  of  alleviation.  When  the  heart  is  stricken  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  force,  all  forms  of  presenting  less  gloomy  views  of  the 
condition  of  the  individual,  will  generally  be  found  to  bo 
totally  unavailing  in  affording  relief.  Nay,  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  was  genuine  philosophy  in  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  ancient  Germans,  in  forcing  victims  of 
great  sorrows  to  weep  out  the  rankling  barbed  shaft. 
These  had  a  species  of  licensed  mourners,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  soften  the  heart  by  melting  strains  of  mournful 
melody,  whereby,  as  by  the  application  of  a  bland  lini¬ 
ment,  the  rigid  issues  of  the  feelings  were  softened  and 
opened,  and  the  oppressed  organ,  the  heart,  was  relieved 
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of  the  load  which  defies  the  force  of  argument,  and  even 
the  condolence  of  friendship.  The  curing  of  cold-nips  by 
the  appliance  of  snow,  and  of  burns  by  the  application 
of  heat,  could  not  have  appeared  more  fraught  with  ridicule 
to  the  old  women  of  former  days,  than  would  the  custom 
I  have  here  cited  to  the  comforters  of  modern  times.  If 
I  cannot  say  that,  amongst  some  bold  remedies,  I  have 
recommended  it,  I  have,  at  least,  avoided,  on  all  occasions, 
officious  endeavours  to  counteract  the  oppressing  burden,  by 
wrenching  the  mind  from  the  engrossing  thought  a  pro- 
»ess  generally  attended  with  no  other  result  than  making  it 
adhere  with  increased  force. 

The  greatest  triumph  that  can  be.  effected  with  the 
truly  heart-stricken  victim,  to  whom  is  denied  the  usual 
bursts  that  indicate  a  bearable  misfortune,  or,  at  least,  one 
whose  intensity  is  partly  abated,  is  the  bringing,  about  of 
that  more  natural  condition  of  the  heart  which,  indeed,  is 
generally  most  feared  by  the  ordinary  paraclete.  In  the 
case  of  the  bereaved  husband,  there  is  no  charm  so  power¬ 
ful  in  its  effects  as  the  vivid  portrayment  of  the  virtues  of 
her  who  has  gone  down  to  the  grave ;  and  it  may  well  be 
said,  that  the  heart  that  will  not  give  out  its  feelings  to  the 
impassioned  description  of  the  amiable  properties  of  the 
departed  helpmate,  is  all  but  incurable.  The  sister  of  Mr 

B - ,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  administering  relief,  tried 

;o  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  religious  consolation ;  but  he 
vas  as  yet  unfit  even  for  that  sacred  ministration  ;  and  all 
ler  efforts  having  failed  to  rouse  him,  even  from  the  death- 
ike  stupor  in  which  he  lay,  she  had  recourse,  by  my  ad- 
rice,  to  probing  the  wound,  to  take  off  the  stricture  by  which 
he  natural  humours  were  pent  up.  She  discoursed  pathe- 
acally  on  the  qualities  of  the  departed,  which,  she  said, 
would  be  the  passport  of  her  spirit  to  a  sphere  where  he 
would  again  contemplate  them  unclouded  by  the  dingy 
vapours  of  earthly  feelings.  She  kept  in  the  same  strain 
for  a  lenthened  period  ;  but  declared  to  me,  when  I  visited 
him  again,  that  he  exhibited  no  signs  of  being  moved  by 
her  discourse.  He,  once  or  twice,  turned  his  eyes  on  her 
for  a  moment,  drew  occasionally  a  heavy  sigh,  and  told,  by 
the  difficulty  of  the  operation,  the  load  with  which  he  was 
oppressed ;  but  his  eye3  were  dry,  no  groan  escaped  from 
him,  or  any  other  sign  of  the  heart  being  aided  in  an  effort 
to  restore  the  current  of  natural  feeling.  The  coup  de  peine 
had  too  clearly  taken  the  very  core  of  the  heart ;  the  lamp 
of  hope  had  been  dashed  out  violently,  and,  under  the  cloud 
of  his  great  evil,  all  things  that  remained  to  him  upon  earth 
were  tinged  with  its  dark  hues.  He  presented  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance's — except  the  dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye — of 
one  whose  brain  had  been  concussed  by  a  deep  fall,  or 
laboured  under  a  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  The 
few  words  he  spoke  to  me  came  slowly,  with  a  heavy  oppres¬ 
sive  sound,  as  if  spoken  through  a  hollow  tube  5  and  what 
may,  to  some,  be  remarkable,  though  certainly  not  to  me, 
they  embraced  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  bereavement — 
a  symptom  almost  invariably  attendant  upon  those  deeper 
strokes  of  grief,  which,  being  but  seldom  witnessed,  are 
much  less  understood  in  their  effects,  than  the  more  ordinary 
oppressions,  whose  intense  demonstrations  and  allusions  to 
the  cause  of  the  evil,  mark  the  victims  as  objects  for  the 
portrayments  of  poets. 

Twc  or  three  days  passed  off  in  this  way,  .without  the 
slightest  amelioration  of  his  condition.  The  efforts  of  Miss 

jjZ _ iiaq  been  repeated  often  without  effect.  As  she 

expressed  herself  to  me,  he  would  neither  eat  nor  speak, 
sleep  nor  weep.  “  He  has  not,”  she  added,  “  even  muttered 
her  name.  His  heart  seems  utterly  broken  ;  and  time  and 
the  power  of  Heaven  alone  will  effect  a  change.”  Such  is 
the  common  philosophy  of  sorrow ;  time  is  held  forth  as 
all-powerful,  all-saving ;  and  while  I  admit  its  force,  I  only 


insist  for  the  certainty  of  the  existence  of  exceptions.  The 
eighth  day  had  passed  without  any  support  having  been 
taken  to  sustain  the  system.  A  course  of  maceration,  that 
had  been  going  on  during  his  wife’s  illness,  was  thus  con¬ 
tinued  ;  yet,  in  the  few  words  I  occasionally  drew  from 
him,  there  was  no  indication  of  anything  like  the  sullen 
determination  of  the  suicide;  the  cause  lay  in  the  total 
cessation  of  the  powers  of  the  stomach — a  consequence  of 
the  cerebral  pressure,  whose  action  is  felt  not  where  it 
operates  primarily,  but  in  the  heart  and  other  organs,  where 
it  works  merely  by  sympathy. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day  after  the  funeral, 
as  I  have  it  noted,  that  I  called  to  see  if  any  change  for  the 
better  had  been  effected  by  the  ministrations  of  his  sister. 
She  sat  by  his  bedside,  with  the  Bible  placed  before  her, 
from  which  she  had  been  reading  passages  to  him.  His 
face  was  turned  to  the  front  of  the  bed,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  any  way  moved  by  my  entrance.  All  the 
efforts  his  sister  had  made  to  get  him  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  passages  she  had  been  reading,  had  been  fruit¬ 
less  ;  nor  had  he  as  yet  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
cause  of  his  illness,  or  mentioned  the  name  of  his  deceased 
partner.  A  few  words  of  no  importance,  and  not  related  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  grief,  were  wrung  from  him  pain¬ 
fully,  by  my  questions ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  language 
that  represents  the  things  of  the  world  had  lost  all  power  of 
charming  the  ear;  the  deadness  that  had  overtaken  the 
heart  like  a  palsy,  was  felt  from  the  fountain  of  feelings,  to 
the  minute  endings  of  the  nerves  ;  and  the  external  senses, 
which  are  the  ministers  of  the  soul,  had  renounced  their 
ordinary  ministrations  to  the  spirit  that  heeded  them  not. 
Only  once  his  sister  had  observed  a  slight  moisture  rise  for 
a  moment  in  his  eye,  as  she  touched  some  tender  traits  of 
the  character  of  the  departed ;  but  it  passed  away  rather 
as  an  evidence  of  the  utter  powerlessness  of  nature,  in  a 
faint  heave  of  the  reactive  energy,  telling  at  once  how 
little  she  could  perform,  yet  how  much  was  necessary  to 
overcome  the  weight  by  which  he  was  oppressed.  I  sat 
for  some  moments  silent  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  medi¬ 
tated  a  recourse  to  some  more  strenuous  effort  directed  to 
his  sense  of  duty  as  a  parent  ;  though  I  was  aware,  that 
until  the  heart  is  in  some  degree  relieved,  all  such  appeals 
are  too  often  vain,  if  not  rather  attended  with  unfavourable 
effects ;  but,  in  extreme  cases,  we  are  not  entitled  to  rest 
upon  the  generality  of  theoi’ies  where  so  various  and 
mutable  an  essence  as  the  human  mind  is  the  object 
to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  making  a  trial,  by  recurring  to  the  position  of  his  son 
and  daughter,  when  I  heard  the  sounds  of  a  horse’s  feet 
approaching,  with  great  rapidity,  the  door.  The  sister 
started  ;  and  I  could  hear  Martha  open  the  window  above, 
to  ascertain  who  might  be  the  visiter.  In  another  moment 
the  outer  door  opened  with  a  loud  clang.  Some  one  ap¬ 
proached  along  the  passage,  in  breathless  haste,  lie  en¬ 
tered.  It  was  George  B - ,  under  the  excitement  of 

some  strong  internal  emotion  ;  his  eyes  gleaming  with  a 
fearful  light,  and  his  limbs  shaking  violently.  He  stood 
for  a  moment  as  if  he  were  gathering  his  energies  to  speak ; 
but  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat,  the  sounds  died  away 
amidst  the  noise  of  an  indistinct  jabbering.  I  noticed  the 
eye  of  his  father  fixed  upon  him,  betraying  only  a  very 
slislit  increase  of  animation;  but  even  this  extraordinaiy 
demeanour  of  his  son  did  not  draw  from  him  a  question  ; 
so  utterly  dead  to  all  external  impulses  had  his  grief  made 
him  that  the  harrowing  cause  of  so  much  excitement  in 
his  son  remained  unquestioned  by  the  feelings  of  the 
patent.  In  another  moment  the  youth  was  stretched  across 
life  bed,  locking  the  father  in  his  embrace,  and  sobbing, out 
inarticulate  words,  none  of  which  I  could  understand,  ihe 
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Hunt  was  as  much  at  a  loss  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  paroxysm  as  myself ;  for  some  time  neither  of  us  could 
put  a  question  ;  the  sobbings  of  the  youth  seemed  to  chain 
up  our  tongues  by  the  charm  of  the  eloquence  of  nature’s 
impassioned  language.  Meanwhile,  Martha  entered,  ran 
forward  to  the  bedside,  lifted  her  brother  to  the  position 
which  he  occupied,  and  seated  him,  by  the  application  of 
some  force,  on  the  empty  chair  which  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
bed. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  George?”  she  cried;  the  question 
was  repeated  by  the  aunt,  and  the  eyes  of  the  parent  sought 
languidly  the  face  of  the  youth,  which  was,  however,  now 
covered  by  his  hands.  The  question  was  more  than  once 
repeated  by  both  the  aunt  and  myself ;  the  father  never 
spoke,  nor  could  I  perceive  a  single  ray  of  curiosity  in  his 
eye.  He  seemed  to  await  the  issue  of  the  son’s  explanation, 
heedless  what  it  might  be — whether  the  announcement  of  a 
great  or  a  lesser  evil — its  magnitude,  though  transcending 
the  bounds  of  ordinary  bearing,  comprehending  every  other 
misfortune  that  fate  could  have  in  store  for  him,  being,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  its  proportions,  as  nothing  to  the  death-stricken 
heart  of  one  whose  hope  was  buried. 

“This  is  scarcely  a  time  or  an  occasion,  George,”  said  I, 
“  for  the  manifestation  of  these  emotions.  If  the  cause 
lies  in  the  grief,  come  back  with  increased  force,  for  the 
death  of  your  mother,  you  should  have  known  that  there  is 
one  lying  there  whose  load  is  still  greater,  and  who  is, 
Unfortunately,  a3  yet,  beyond  the  relief  which,  as  your 
agitation  indicates,  nature  in  the  young  heart  is  working  for 
you. 

,  “The  death! — the  death!”  he  muttered,  in  a  choking 
Voice;  “but  there  is  something  after  the  death  that  is  worse 
than  the  death  itself.” 

“Are  you  distracted,  George?”  said  the  aunt.  “This 
Bible  was  the  hand-book  and  the  rule  of  your  mother’s 
conduct  in  this  world.  A  better  woman  never  offered  up 
her  prayers  at  the  fountain  of  the  waters  of  immortal  life  ; 
no  one  that  ever  lived  had  a  better  right  to  draw  from  the 
blessing,  or  better  qualified  for  enjoying  it  as  she  now 
enjoys  it.  She  is  in  heaven  ;  and  will  you  say  that  that  is 
worse  than  death  ?” 

“You  speak  of  her  spirit,  aunt,”  replied  he,  as  he  still 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  “Her  spirit  is  there!” 
— and  he  took  his  hand  from  his  face  and  pointed  to 
heaven — “  There,  where  the  saints  rest,  does  my  mother’s 
Boul  rest;  but,  0  God,  where — where  is  the  body?” 

A  thought  struck  me  on  the  instant.  I  was  afraid  to 
utter  it.  I  looked  at  the  father,  and  suspected,  from  the 
Budden  light  of  animation  that  started  to  his  eye,  that  the 
gloom  of  his  mind  had  at  last  been  penetrated  by  the 
thought  which  had  suggested  itself  to  me. 

“Where  is  the  body!”  responded  the  aunt.  “Why, 

George,  where  should  it  be  but  in  C -  churchyard, 

beneath  the  stone  that  has  told  the  virtues  of  her  ancestors, 
and  will,  in  a  short  time,  declare  her  own,  greater  than 
those  ot  her  kindred  that  have  gone  before  her?” 

“ It  is  on  Dr  M - ’s  table!”  cried  the  youth,  starting 

to  his  feet,  and  again  throwing  himself  violently  on  the 
chair.  “  I  purchased  it ;  paid  the  price  for  it;  and  recog¬ 
nised  it  only  when  the  dissecting-knife  was  in  my  handT” 
Every  one  started  aghast ;  terror  froze  up  the  issues  of 
speech  ;  a  deep  groan  issued  from  the  bed-ridden  patient ; 
he  beckoned  me  to  his  ear.  “  Tell  the  women  to  go  out,” 
he  whispered,  as  he  twisted  hi3  body  convulsively  amon°r 
the  bedclothes.  ° 

I  complied  with  his  request  ;  and  the  aunt,  seizing 
Martha,  who  stood  as  if  she  had  been  transfixed  to  the 
floor,  dragged  her  out  of  the  room.  In  the  passage,  I 
heard  a  loud  scream ;  and,  in  a  moment  all  was  again 


silence.  Mr  B - ,  without  uttering  a  word,  raised  his 

feeble  body  from  the  bed,  and  came  forth,  the  spectre  of 
what  he  was  only  a  few  weeks  before.  His  limbs,  which 
were  reduced  to  bony  shanks  covered  with  shrivelled  skin, 
seemed  totally  unable  to  support  even  the  decayed,  emaci¬ 
ated  frame.  lie  staggered  as  he  reached  the  floor ;  but, 
recovering  himself,  stood  firm,  and  then  proceeded  to  his 
wardrobe,  from  which  he  drew  his  vestments,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attire  himself. 

“  An  hour  since,”  he  said,  in  a  slow,  solemn  voice,  “  I 
thought  these  clothes  would  never  again  be  on  my  body. 
My  only  hope  was  the  winding-sheet,  and  that  grave  which 
lias  been  robbed.” 

“  George  may  have  been  deceived,”  said  I,  as  he  was 
proceeding  to  dress  himself.  “  I  have  often  thought  that 
I  saw  resemblances  to  deceased  friends  in  the  features  of 
subjects  in  the  dissecting-room.” 

“  The  grave  will  test  it,”  answei’ed  he,  with  a  deep 
groan,  as  he  proceeded  slowly,  but  resolutely,  to  put  one 
garment  after  another  on  his  skeleton  body. 

lie  was  at  length  dressed ;  and,  proceeding  to  the 
kitchen,  he  appeared  again,  in  a  short  time,  with  a  lighted 
lantern  in  his  hand ;  the  light  of  which,  as  it  threw  its 
beam  on  his  sallow  face — for  the  candle  had,  mean¬ 
while,  burned  down  into  the  socket — exhibited,  in  its 
horn-sent,  lurid  glare,  the  deep-sunken  eyes  and  protruding 
bones  of  his  emaciated  countenance. 

“  Come,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  grave  of  my  Isabella,” 
said  he. 

“  You  are  unable,”  said  I.  “  Your  limbs  will  not  carry 
you  that  length ;  and  you  are,  besides,  unfitted,  by  the 
state  of  your  mind  and  feelings,  for  an  investigation  of  this 
kind.  Stay  here  with  your  son,  and  I  will  go  to  the 
churchyard,  and  satisfy  myself  of  the  deception  under  which 
George  doubtless  labours.” 

“  I  feel  now  more  than  my  former  strength,”  he  replied. 
“  I  am  awakened  from  a  death-stupor  of  the  soul ;  and  I 
feel  that  within  me  which  will  enable  me  to  go  through 
this  trial.  I  will  look  into  my  Isabella’s  grave;  will 
meet  with  those  eye3  again — that  countenance  through 
which  I  have  read  the  workings  of  love  in  a  spirit  that 
is  now  far  from  the  precincts  of  the  clay.  Deny  me 
not;  I  will  be  satisfied  of  this,  if  I  should  come  back 
from  her  grave  to  complete  that  which  is  begun,  and 
is  already  visible  in  these  shrunken  members,  that  now 
obey  a  supernatual  power.” 

There  seemed  to  be  no  gainsaying  him  ;  his  manner  was 
inspired  and  resolute ;  and  I  proceeded  to  accompany  him 

to  C -  churchyard.  George,  who,  in  the  meantime, 

had  been  tossing  himself  in  the  chair,  rose  to  make  one  of 
the  party.  The  agitation  under  which  he  still  laboured 
was  in  direct  contrast  to  the  cold  stillness  of  the  father  ; 
yet  the  one  was  a  more  living  expression  than  the  other ; 
and,  while  my  eye  shrunk  not  from  the  ordinary  indica¬ 
tions  of  suffering,  I — maugre  all  the  experience  of  misery 
I  had  had — could  scarcely  look  on  the  animated  corpse 
thus  preparing  to  visit  the  grave  where  the  object  of  all 
his  hopes  and  affections  in  this  world  had  been  buried,  ,nnd 
might  now  be  found  to  have  been  desecrated  by  the  cold 
knife  of  the  anatomist.  We  wTent  forth  together.  George’s 
horse  still  stood  at  the  door,  reeking  and  bloody.  I 

requested  Mr  B - to  mount;  as  we  had  a  full  mile  to  go 

to  the  burying-ground,  and  I  deemed  it  utterly  impossible 
that  he  could  accomplish  the  distance.  He  did  not  answer 
me,  but  proceeded  onwards  with  a  firm  step,  in  the  face  of 
a  cold,  bleak,  east  wind,  that  moaned  mournfully  among 
a  clump  of  trees  that  skirted  the  road.  Some  flakes  of 
snow  were  winging  through  the  air — driven  now  by  the 
breeze,  or  lingering  over  our  heads  as  if  afraid  to  be  soiled  by 
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the  earth,  -which  we  were  bent  to  open  where  the  dead  then  lay 
■ — or  some  time  before  lay — a  mass  of  putrefaction  ;  yet  dear 
to  the  feelings  of- the  bereaved,  and  sought  now  with  greater 
avidity  than  when  the  body  was  arrayed  in  the  smiles  of 
beauty,  and  filled  with  living,  breathing  love.  The  husband 
spoke  nothing ;  and  George  was  silent,  save  for  the  deep 
sobs  that  burst  from  him  as  he  looked  upon  the  wo-worn 
form  of  liis  father,  who  stalked  away  before  us  like  a 
creature  who  hurried  to  the  grave  to  seek  the  home  there 
from  which  a  troubled  spirit  had  removed  him  in  the  dark 
hour  of  night.  In  this  way  we  wandered  on.  I  was  not  in 
a  mood  to  speak.  The  occasion  and  the  scene  depressed  me 
more  than  ever  did  the  prospect  of  a  deathbed,  or  the  sight 
of  a  patient  about  to  submit  to  a  painful  and  dangerous 
operation.  My  habits  of  thought  are  little  conversant  with 
the  poetry  of  nature,  or  of  man’s  condition  in  this  stage  of 
suffering — the  duties  of  an  arduous  profession  are  exclusive 
of  those  dreamy  moods  of  the  mind,  which  have  little  in 
common  with  the  doings  of  every-day-life;  yet  on  this 
occasion,  I  felt  all  the  inspiration  of  the  sad  muse ;  and, 
were  I  to  endeavour  to  account  for  it,  I  could  only  seek 
for  the  cause  in  the  aspect  of  the  night,  and  the  unusual 
nature  of  the  vocation,  operating,  at  the  moment,  on  a 
mind  loosened  from  the  cares  of  my  profession. 

In  a  much  less  time  than  I  could  have  anticipated,  from 
the  weak  condition  of  Mr  B - ,  we  arrived  at  the  church¬ 

yard — a  solitary  spot,  surrounded  with  an  old  grey  dyke,  at 
the  back  of  which  rose  in  deep  shade  a  wood  of  firs.  The 
snow  lay  on  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  on  the  higher  branches 
of  the  firs,  reminding  one  of  streaks  of  white  clouds  in  the 
sky,  as  the  darkness  of  the  night,  enveloping  the  lower 
portions,  kept  them  almost  from  our  view.  From  a  small 
house  at  the  ridge  of  the  fir-belt,  a  slight  ray  of  light 
beamed  forth,  and,  striking  upon  the  top  of  a  monument 
placed  against  the  wall,  exhibited  the  rest  all  around  in 

deeper  gloom.  Without  uttering  a  word,  Mr  B -  made 

up  to  the  house,  and,  knocking  at  the  door,  a  young  female 
appeared.  She  uttered  a  scream,  and  run  back,  doubtless 
from  the  pale  and  death-like  appearance  presented  by  the 
face  of  the  visiter.  Her  place  was  momentarily  supplied 

by  the  sexton,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  Mr  B - ,  whom 

he  very  well  knew,  shrunk  back  in  what  I  conceived  to  be 
corscious  fear.  I  was  standing  behind,  and  noticing,  what 
I  thought,  the  guilty  expression  of  the  man’s  face,  con¬ 
cluded  unfavourably  for  the  sad  hope  of  my  friend. 

“  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  have  been  resur¬ 
rectionists  in  your  churchyard,  James,”  said  Mr  B— — 
mournfully. 

“Impossible!”  replied  the  sexton;  “we  have  been 
guarding  the  ground  for  some  time  past.  It  is  a  dream, 

Mr  B - ;  many  relations  are  troubled  by  the  same  fears. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  opened  a  grave  to  satisfy  the 

wishes  of  Mrs  G - ,  whose  husband  was  buried  a  week 

ago.  The  body  was  as  safe  as  if  it  had  been  in  her  own 
keeping.  Take  my  advice:  be  satisfied  there  is  no  cause 
of  apprehension  ;  you  forget  the  sacred  nature  of  my  trust.” 

“  I  can  only  be  satisfied  by  an  examination  t»f  the  grave,” 

replied  Mr  B - .  “  I  insist  upon  having  this  satisfaction. 

The  cemetery  is  my  property,  and  I  have  a  right  to  examine 
it.” 

The  man  hesitated,  and  said  that  his  assistant  was  from 
home.  But  the  bereaved  husband  was  not  to  be  thus  di¬ 
verted  from  his  purpose.  He  stood  resolutely  with  the 
lantern  in  his  hand,  and  demanded  admittance  into  the 
churchyard.  The  man  at  length  reluctantly  took  down 
the  key  from  a  nail  in  the  passage,  and  bringing  another 
lantern  with  him,  led  us  to  the  door,  which,  in  the  midst  of 
many  grumblings,  he  opened.  He  then  led  the  way  over 
the  snowy  hillocks  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  burying 


ground,  where  the  grave  of  Mrs  B - ,  headed  by  an  or¬ 
namented  stone,'  was  exhibited  to  us.  Mr  B -  bent 

down,  and,  moving  the  lantern  backwards  and  forwards, 
examined  it  slowly  and  carefully,  casting  his  eye  over  the 
snow,  which  presented  an  unbroken  appearance,  and  ex¬ 
amining  every  chink,  as  if  he  there  found  an  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  George’s  statement. 

“  That  grave  has  not  been  touched,”  said  the  man.  “  The 
head  of  it  is  the  part  to  judge  by.  You  will  find  the  turf 
lies  whole  and  unbroken  under  the  wreath.” 

“  It  may  be  as  you  say,”  replied  Mr  B - ,  as  he  bent 

down  in  his  examination ;  “  but  the  late  snow  may  have 
removed  the  traces  of  the  opening.  I  cannot  return  home 
till  I  am  satisfied.  My  own  bones  must  mix  with  those  of 
my  Isabella.  Proceed  to  open  the  grave;  1  myself  will 
assist  you.” 

At  the  moment  a  figure  was  seen  gliding  along  amidst 
the  tombstones.  It  had  all  the  legitimate  whiteness  like 
the  ideal  spirit.  I  stood  and  gazed  at  it,  and  George’s 

eyes  were  also  fixed  upon  it ;  Mr  B - paid  no  attention  ; 

he  was  too  intent  upon  the  investigation  he  was  engr^od 
in ;  and  the  gravedigger,  whose  head  was  down,  did  not 
notice  it.  I  said  nothing ;  but  George,  pointing  to  it  as  it 
approached,  cried — 

“  See,  see!  what  is  that?” 

The  sexton  looked  up,  and  cried — “It  is  David.  He  ha9 
been  out,  and  is  covered  with  snow.  He  comes  in  good 
time.” 

It  was  even  so.  The  man  approached,  and  the  imple¬ 
ments  having  been  procured,  they  set  about  opening  the 

grave.  Mr  B - -  stood  motionless,  his  head  hanging  on 

his  breast,  and  deep  sighs  occasionally  coming  from  his 
breast,  mixed  with  the  quick  breathing  of  the  men,  as  they 
plied  their  shovels.  He  still  held  the  lantern  in  his  hand, 
by  the  light  of  which  Ihe  group  before  me  was  brought  out 
in  faint  relief.  The  silence  around  was  signally  that  of  a 
churchyard ;  for  the  fir  belt  shrouded  the  scene  from  the 
night  breeze,  and  there  was  only  occasionally  heard  a  low, 
mournful  gust,  as  it  died  among  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
On  that  spot  only  there  was  quick  breathing  action.  The 
men  had  got  down  pretty  far  into  the  grave ;  and,  as  they 
brought  their  heads  within  the  ray  of  the  lantern,  in  their 
acts  of  throwing  up  the  earth,  their  flushed  faces  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  cadaverous  countenance  of  the  husband, 
who  leant  over  them,  watching  every  motion,  and  intent 
upon  the  expected  stroke  of  the  shovel  upon  the  coffin  lid. 
The  recollection  of  the  attributes  of  the  German  gowl  came 
over  me ;  nor  did  the  difference  between  the  beings,  the 
motives,  and  the  actions,  prevent  me  from  conjuring  up 
the  similitude,  so  unlike  a  human  being  did  he  appear  in 
his  complexion,  liis  fixed,  dead-like  stare  into  the  grave, 
and  the  perfect  stillness  of  his  body,  as  he  crouched  down  to 
be  nearer  to  the  object  of  his  search.  At  length,  the  sound 
was  heard,  the  rattle  on  the  coffin  lid.  The  victim’s  ear 
seemed  chained  to  the  sound,  as  if  he  could  have  augured 
from  it  whether  or  not  the  chest  was  empty.  In  a  short 
time, 

“  The  heavy  moil  that  shrouds  the  dead” 

was  entirely  removed.  The  sexton  now  took  his  own 
lamp  down  into  the  grave.  The  screw-nails  were  undone, 

the  lid  was  raised,  and  the  body  of  Mrs  B - ,  arrayed  in 

her  winding-sheet  and  scalloped  sere-clothes,  was  seen,  by 
the  sickly,  yellow  gleam  of  the  lantern,  lying  in  the  still¬ 
ness  and  placidity  of  death — 

♦  “  For  still,  still  she  lay, 

»  With  a  wreath  on  her  bosom.” 

One  of  the  men  now  came  out,  and  Air  B - descended 
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into  the  grave.  He  lifted  off  the  face*cloth,  gazed  on  the 
clay-cold  face,  touched  it,  and  now  was  opened  the 

“  Sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears.” 

He  burst  into  a  loud  paroxysm  ;  and,  as  if  nature  had  been 
to  take  her  revenge  for  her  sufferings,  under  the  freezing 
influence  of  his  sorrow,  he  wept  as  if  there  had  been  to  be 
no  end  of  his  weeping.  It  was  latterly  found  necessary  to 
force  him  out  of  the  grave ;  though,  as  I  was  informed  by 
George,  he  had  shrunk  from  the  view  of  the  dead  body  of 
his  wife,  while  it  lay  in  the  house,  and  before  it  was  interred. 
The  lid  was  again  placed  on  the  coffin,  the  screws  fixed,  and 

the  grave  filled  up.  Mr  B -  slipped  a  guinea  into  the 

hand  of  the  sexton,  and  we  took  our  way  back  to  the  town. 
George  informed  us,  as  we  went,  that  he  had  been  for  seve¬ 
ral  nights  haunted  by  the  image  of  his  mother ;  and  could 
only  thus  account  for  the  conviction  that  had  seized  him, 
that  the  body  of  the  female  he  had  seen  in  the  dissecting- 
room  was  that  of  his  parent.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and 
the  one  which  chiefly  induced  me  to  give  this  narrative,  that 
the  scene  I  have  now  described  wrought  so  powerfully  on 

the  feelings  of  Mr  B - ,  that  the  form  of  his  grief  was 

entirely  changed.  During  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
night,  he  wept  intensely — nature  was  relieved — his  sorrow 
was  mollified  into  one  of  those 

“Moods  that  speak  their  softened  woes 

and  time  soon  wrought  its  accustomed  amelioration.  I 
never  saw  one  who  seemed  more  certainly  doomed  to  the 
fate  of  the  heart-stricken  ;  and,  however  fanciful  it  may 
seem,  I  attribute  to  the  mistake  of  his  son  the  restoration  of 
the  father. 


Chat.  XIV. — TnE  Condemned 

I  believe  it  was  Fontenelle  who  said  that,  if  he  were  to 
have  been  permitted  to  pass  his  life  over  again,  lie  would 
have  done  everything  he  did  in  the  world,  and,  of  course, 
consented  to  suffer  what  he  had  suffered,  iu  consideration 
of  what  he  had  enjoyed.  I  have  heard  the  same  statement 
from  others.  A  very  learned  and  ingenious  professor  iu  the 
north,  whose  lucubrations  have  often  cast  the  effulgence 
of  his  rare  genius  over  the  pages  of  the  Border  Tales”  has 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  he  would  gladly  consent  to 
receive  another  tack  of  existence  in  this  strange  world, 
with  all  its  pains  and  penalties,  were  it  for  nothing  but  to 
be  allowed  to  witness  the  curious  scenes,  and  startling 
occurrences,  the  humorous  bizarrerie  of  cross-purposes,  the 
conceits,  the  foibles,  the  triumphs  of  the  creature  man. 
Moore  the  poet  has  somewhere  said,  that  he  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  live  his  life  over  again,  except  upon  the  condition 
that  he  were  to  be  gifted  with  less  love  and  more  judgment 
— probably  forgetting  that  in  that  case  he  would  not  have 
been  the  author  of  “  Lallah  Rookh;”  though,  mayhap,  of 
a  still  drier  life  of  Sheridan  than  that  which  came  from 
his  pen.  I  have  often  put  the  question  to  patients,  and 
have  found  the  answer  to  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  their 
disease.  Upon  the  whole,  it  requires  a  very  sharp,  bitter 
pang,  indeed,  to  extort  the  confession,  that  they  would  not 
accept  another  lease  of  life.  If  men  were  not  Christians, 
they  would  choose,  I  think,  to  be  Pythagoreans,  were  it  for 
nothing  but  the  slight  chance  they  would  enjoy  of  passing 


into  some  state  of  existence  not  in  a  remote  degree  differ* 
ent  from  that  which  they  have  declared  themselves  sick  of 
a  thousand  times  before  they  died.  Sick  of  it  as  many, 
however,  say  they  are,  they  would  all  live  “  a  little  and  a 
little  longer  still,”  when  the  dread  hour  comes  that  calls 
them  home.  These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the 

following  passage  in  my  note-book: — “17th  August  - , 

case  of  Eugene  D - ,  in  the  jail  of  - .  Extraordi¬ 

nary  example  of  the  amor  vitce.”  I  found  I  had  jotted  a 
number  of  the  details  ;  but  such  was  the  impression  the 
scene  of  that  tragedy  of  life  produced  in  me,  that  even 
now,  though  many  years  have  passed,  I  recollect  the 
minutiae  of  the  drama  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  witnessed  it 
yesterday.  I  was  indeed  interested  in  the  case  more  than 
professionally ;  for  the  subject  of  it  was  an  early  companion 
of  my  own,  and  was,  besides,  calculated,  from  his  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  a  free,  open  generosity  of  spirit,  to  produce  a 
deep  interest  in  the  fate  which,  in  an  unhappy  hour,  he 
brought  upon  himself.  I  was  on  the  forenoon  of  the  day  I 

have  mentioned,  that  the  under  turnkey  of  the  prison  of - 

came  in  breathless  haste,  and  called  me  to  a  prisoner.  It  was 

Eugene  D - .  It  was  at  the  moment  occupied  in  thinking  of 

the  youth.  He  had  forged  a  bill  upon  his  father,  Mr  D - , 

a  wealthy  merchant  !  and  it  was  very  clearly  brought  out, 
in  evidence,  that  he  applied  the  money  to  extricate  a  friend 
from  pecuniary  embarrassments.  The  father  had  paid  the 
bill ;  but  the  legal  authorities  had  prosecuted  the  case ; 
and  he,  at  the  moment,  lay  in  jail  a  criminal,  condemned 
to  die.  The  gallows  was  standing  ready  to  exact  its  vic¬ 
tim  within  two  hours ;  the  post  from  London  would  arrive 
in  an  hour  with  or  without  a  reprieve.  His  father  and 
mother,  what  were  they  then  doing,  thinking,  suffering  ? 
On  them  and  him  I  was  meditating,  when  the  words  of  the 
turnkey  fell  upon  my  ear. 

“  What  has  occurred  ?”  was  my  question  to  the  mes¬ 
senger. 

“  Eugene  D - ,  the  condemned  criminal,  has  taken 

some  poisonous  drug,”  said  he,  “  and  the  provost  has  sent 
me  for  you  to  come  to  his  relief.” 

I  meditated  a  moment.  It  might  have  been  as  well,  I 
thought,  for  all  parties,  that  I  had  not  been  called,  and 
that  the  drug,  whatever  it  was,  might  be  allowed  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  law  ;  but  I  had  no  alternative ;  I  was  called  in 
my  official  capacity;  and  then  a  messenger  might  still 
arrive  from  London.  I  provided  myself  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  counteracting  agents,  and  followed  the  man.  I  passed 
the  house  of  his  father.  The  blinds  were  down,  and  all 
seemed  wrapped  in  dead  silence,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
corpse  in  the  house.  Several  people  were  passing  the 
house,  and  cast,  as  they  went,  a  melancholy  look  at  the 
windows.  They  had,  in  all  likelihood,  seen  the  gallows ; 
at  least,  they  knew  the  precise  posture  of  affairs  within 
the  house.  I  was  inclined  to  have  entered  ;  but  I  could 
see  no  benefit  to  be  derived  from  my  visit,  and  hur¬ 
ried  forwards  to  the  jail,  from  the  window  of  which  the 
black  apparatus  projected  in  ghastly  array.  The  post- 

office  in - Street  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  an 

assembly  of  people  were  beginning  to  collect,  to  wait  for 
the  incoming  of  the  mail.  There  was  sympathy  in  every 
face  ;  for  the  fate  of  the  youth,  who  had  been  well  esteemed 
over  the  town,  for  a  handsome,  generous-minded  young 
man,  and  the  situation  of  his  parents — wealthy  and  respect¬ 
able  citizens — had  called  forth  an  extraordinary  feeling  in 
his  favour.  Indeed,  thousands  had  signed  the  petition  to 
the  King ;  but  forgery  was,  at  that  time,  a  crime  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  and  the  doubts  that  were  entertained  as 
to  the  success  of  the  application  were  apparently  justified 
by  the  arrival  of  the  eleventh  hour.  On  passing  through 
the  jail,  I  saw  the  various  preparations  in  progress  for  the 
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execution  ;  the  ohaplain  was  in  attendance  ;  and,  in  a  small 
cell,  at  the  end  of  the  apartment  from  which  the  fatal  erec¬ 
tion  projected,  there  sat,  guarded  by  an  officer,  from  a  fear 
that  he  would  escape,  the  executioner  himself — 

“  Grim  as  the  mighty  Polvpheme.” 

My  guide  led  me  forward,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  I  stood 
beside  Eugene,  who,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  lay  twisting 
his  body  in  a  chair,  making  the  chains  by  which  he  was 
bound  clank  in  a  fearful  manner.  A  small  phial  was  on  the 
floor.  I  took  it  up,  and  ascertained,  in  an  instant,  that  he 
had  betaken  himself  to  the  drug  most  commonly  resorted  to 
by  suicides. 

“  Laudanum  ! ”  I  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  yes — as  much  as  would  kill  two  men!”  he  cried, 
wildly. 

The  poison  had  not  had  time  to  operate ;  or  rather,  its 
narcotic  power  had  been  suspended  by  the  terrors  of  an 
awakened  love  and  hope  of  life,  that  had  followed  close  upon 
the  prospect  of  death  caused  by  his  own  act. 

“You  had  a  chance  for  life,  Eugene,”  said  I,  hurriedly. 
“A  courier  may  yet  arrive,  independently  of  the  mail, 
which  has  not  yet  come.” 

“  Chance  or  no  chance,”  he  cried,  as  I  proceeded  with  my 
assistant,  who  now  entered,  to  apply  the  remedies ;  “  I 
would  yet  live  the  two  hours  !  I  had  no  sooner  swallowed 
the  drug,  than  I  thought  I  had  intercepted  the  mercy  of 
Heaven  ;  life  seemed — and  oh,  it  even  now  seems — sweeter 
than  ever,  and  death  still  more  dreadful  !  Quick — quick — 
quick  !  The  poison  is  busy  with  my  heart.  I  wrnuld  give  a 
world  for  even  these  two  hours  of  life  and  hope — small, 
small  as  that  is  !  ” 

I  proceeded  with  the  application  of  the  usual  remedies. 
A  portion,  but  only  a  portion,  of  the  laudanum  had  been 
taken  of ;  and  the  next  efficient  remedy  was  motion,  to  keep 
off  the  sleepy  lethargy  that  drinks  up  the  fountain  of  life. 
Two  men  were  got  to  drag  him  as  violently  as  possible  along 
the  floor,  leaving  him  enough  of  his  own  weight  to  force 
him  to  use  his  limbs.  I  noticed  that  he  struggled  with  ter¬ 
rible  energy  against  the  onset  of  the  subtle  agent ;  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  most  signal  instance  I  over  beheld  of  the  power  of 
that  hope  which  seems  to  be  consistent  with  life  itself.  Al¬ 
ready  an  eighth  part  of  the  apparent  period  of  his  sojourn 
upon  earth  had  passed.  Seven  quarters  more  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  bring  him  to  the  scaffold,  and,  by  resisting  my 
energies  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  poison,  he  might 
have  eluded  the  grim  arm  of  the  law,  by  a  death  a  thousand 
times  less  dreadful.  Every  now  and  then,  as  the  men 
dragged  him  along,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  me,  and  asked  the 
hour.  Sometimes  he  repeated  the  question  within  two 
minutes  of  my  answer.  As  often  was  his  ear  directed  to  the 
street,  to  try  to  catch  the  sounds  of  a  coach,  or  the  feet  of  a 
horse ;  aud  then  he  redoubled  his  energies  to  keep  off  the 
onset  of  the  lethargy,  which  I  told  him  was  most  to  be  feared. 
The  operation  was  persevered  in  ;  but  the  men  informed  me 
they  thought  he  was  gradually  getting  heavier  on  their 
hands,  and  I  noticed  his  eye,  at  times,  get  so  dull  that  he 
seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  falling  asleep  and  sinking.  An¬ 
other  quarter  of  an  hour  soon  passed ;  and  in  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  time,  the  bailies  aud  chaplain  would  find  it  their  duty 
to  come  and  prepare  him  for  his  fate — alas  !  now  indeed  so 
certain,  that  no  reasonable  thought  could  suggest  even  the 
shadow  of  a  hope  :  a  reprieve,  so  near  the  time  of  execution, 
would  not  have  been  trusted  to  the  mail,  and  a  messenger 
would  have  arrived,  by  quick  stages,  long  before;  unless 
there  had,  indeed,  been  any  fault  in  the  government  autho¬ 
rities,  in  tampering  with  a  man’s  life  within  an  hour  of  his 
execution.  If  I  had  not  been  under  the  strict  law  of  pro¬ 
fessional  discipline,  I  would  certainly  have  allowed  him  to 


lie  down  and  pass  into  death  or  oblivion.  I  had,  however, 
my  duty  to  perform  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that 
duty  quadrated  with  the  wishes  of  the  young  man  himself ; 
who,  as  he  struggled  with  the  demon  that  threatened  to 
overpower  him,  seemed  to  rise  in  hope  as  every  minute 
diminished  the  chance  of  his  salvation.  By  the  increased 
energies  of  the  men,  he  was  again  roused  into  a  less  dull  per¬ 
ception  of  sounds,  and  I  could  perceive  him  start  as  the 
rattle  of  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  was  heard  at  the  jail  door. 
He  fixed  his  half-dead,  staring  eye  in  my  faoe,  and  muttered, 
with  a  difficult  effort  of  the  sinking  jaws — 

“  Is  that  it — is  that  it  1 — I  hear  carriage  wheels,  and  they 
have  stopped  at  the  door.” 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  it  appeared  as  if  he  again  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  keep  the  enemy,  who  still  threatened  him, 
at  bay.  I  replied  nothing ;  for  I  suspected  that  the  car¬ 
riage  brought  only  some  official,  or,  probably,  some  mourner, 
to  see  him,  previous  to  the  fatal  scene — that  scene  which,  in 
all  likelihood,  I  was  endeavouring  to  render  more  heart-rend¬ 
ing  to  his  friends  and  spectators,  by  keeping  alive  the  vital 
spark,  that  might  only  serve  to  make  him  conscious  of  pain. 
It  appeared  to  be  too  evident  that  he  had  increased  tenfold 
the  misery  of  his  situation  ;  for  the  stern  law  wrnuld  admit 
of  no  excuse,  and  if  he  was  not  able  to  walk  to  the  scaffold, 
he  would  be  carried ;  yet,  if  I  remitted  my  endeavours  to 
keep  in  life,  I  might,  in  the  event  of  the  looked-for  reprieve 
still  arriving,  be  liable  to  be  accused,  by  my  own  conscience, 
of  having  been  as  cruel  as  the  law  itself.  The  door  of  the 
jail  now  opened,  and  a  turnkey  told  me  that  the  usual  time 
had  arrived  when  the  officials  began  their  preparatory  duties. 
I  replied  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt,  at  present,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  sacred  rites  :  the  prisoner  was  wrestling 
with  death ;  and,  if  the  exertions  of  the  men,  who  kept  still 
dragging  him  backwards  and  forwards,  were  remitted,  he 
would  sink,  in  a  few  minutes,  into  insensibility.  I  noticed 
the  eye  of  poor  Eugene  turned  imploringly  upon  me,  as  if 
he  wished  to  know  who  it  wvas  that  had  arrived  in  the  car¬ 
riage.  I  merely  shook  my  head ;  and  the  sign  was  no 
sooner  made  than  his  head  fell  down  on  his  breast ;  his 
limbs  became  weaker,  his  knees  bent,  and  if  the  supporters 
had  not  exerted  themselves  still  further,  he  would  have 
sunk.  But  the  men  still  performed  their  duty,  and  dragged 
him  humedly  along,  scarcely  now  with  any  aid  from  his 
feet,  which,  obeying  no  impulse  of  the  loose  aud  flaccid 
muscles,  were  thrown  about  in  every  direction,  with  a 
shuffling,  lumbering  noise,  and  a  clanking  of  the  chain,  that 
must  have  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  on  those  who 
waited  in  the  adjoining  cells.  The  noise  thus  produced  was 
indeed  all  that  was  heard ;  for  the  effect  of  the  poison  was 
such  as  to  take  awray  all  power  of  groaning.  I  was  now 
doubtful  if  all  the  working  of  the  men  would  be  able  to  keep 
off  much  longer  the  sleepy  incubus,  for  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  almost  all  power  of  seconding  their  efforts ;  but  the 
door  of  the  jail  again  opened,  and  the  sound  of  the  grating 
hinges  made  him  again  lift  his  head.  His  eye  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  had  lost  all  sense  of  the  passing  of  the  mo¬ 
ments,  and  I  could  not  discover  whether  he  looked  for  the 
entry  of  one  bearing  his  letter  of  salvation,  or  of  the  jailer 
with  his  hammer,  to  knock  the  chain  from  his  feet,  aud  lead 
him  forth  to  the  scaffold.  He  again  muttered  some  words 
as  the  turnkey  was  proceeding  forward  to  where  I  was,  I 
could  not  make  them  out,  so  faint  had  his  voice  now  be¬ 
come  ;  but  one  of  the  men  said  he  wished  to  know  the  hour. 
I  told  him  it  was  one  o’clook — that  was  just  one  hour  from 
the  appointed  termination  of  his  life.  The  turnkey  mean¬ 
while  whispered  in  my  ear  that  his  father,  mother,  and 
sister  had  arrived.  It  was  the  sound  of  their  carriage  wheels 
that  we  had  heard.  I  enjoined  upon  the  men  the  necessity 
of  continuing  their  labours,  and  went  out  to  prevent  the 
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entry  of  his  parents  to  the  witnessing  of  a  scene  transcend¬ 
ing  all  their  powers  of  bearing.  I  found  the  three  standing 
in  the  recess  where  the  executioner  was  sitting  in  gloomy 
silence.  I  took  the  father  and  mother  by  the  arms,  and 
hurried  them  away  to  the  empty  cell,  where  the  chaplain  and 
several  officials  were  collected.  The  turnkey  saw  his  error, 
and  excused  himself,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  confused  by 
the  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  within  the  prison.  I  ascer¬ 
tained  that  no  notice  had  been  made  to  his  parents  of  his 
having  taken  the  drug.  They  had  come  to  take  farewell  of 
him.  The  mail  had  arrived,  but  had  brought  no  intelligence 
— not  even  of  the  petition  having  been  disposed  of;  and, 
having  given  up  all  hope,  their  intention  was  that  the  mother 
and  daughter  should,  after  the  last  act  of  parting,  fly  to  the 
couutry,  to  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the  scene  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  tragedy.  I  was  the  first  who  communicated  the  tidings  of 
the  condition  of  their  son;  and  the  noise  in  the  prisoner’s 
cell,  as  the  men  still  continued  their  operations,  was  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary  on  my  words.  The  sister,  who  was  veiled,  uttered 
a  shrill  scream,  and  fell  back  on  the  floor.  The  father  stood 
like 

“Woe’s  bleak,  voiceless  petrifaction,” 
moving  neither  limb  nor  countenance  ;  his  eye  was  fixed 
steadfastly  on  the  ground,  and  a  deadly  paleness  was  over 
his  face.  The  mother,  who  was  also  veiled,  staggered  to  a 
bench — recovering  herself  suddeuly,  as  some  thought,  rising 
wildly,  stung  her  to  a  broken  utterance  of  some  words.  I 

approached  her,  while  Mr  H - ,  the  chaplain,  was  assisting 

in  getting  Miss  D - to  a  chair. 

“Let  him  die  ! — let  him  die  !”  she  exclaimed.  “Is  not 
his  doom  inevitable  ?  You  will  torture  my  Eugene  by  keep¬ 
ing  in  his  life  till  the  law  demands  its  victim,  and  he  may  be 
carried — carried  !  0  God !— to  a  second  death,  ten  times  more 
cruel  than  that  which  he  is  now  suffering.” 

“  No  rejection  of  the  petition  has  been  intimated,”  I  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  and  there  is  hope  to  the  last  grain  in  life’s  ebbing 
glass.  It  is  not  yet  two  years  since  a  reprieve  came  to  a 
prisoner,  in  this  very  jail,  within  three  hours  of  the  appointed 
term  of  his  life.  You  have  spoken  from  the  impulse  of  an 
agony  which  has  overcome  the  truer  feelings  of  a  mother,  and 
the  better  dictates  of  prudence.” 

“  Small,  small,  indeed,  is  that  hope  which  a  mother  may 
not  see  through  the  gloom  of  a  despair  such  as  mine,”  she 
replied.  “  But  what  means  that  dreadful  noise  in  Eugene’s 
cell?” 

“  Only  the  efforts  of  the  men  to  keep  him  awake,”  replied 
I.  “  My  duty  requires  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  fellow- 
creature  to  the  last  moment.  Reflect  for  a  moment,  and 
the  proper  feeling  will  again  vindicate  its  place  in  the  heart 
of  a  parent.” 

“Dreadful  alternative  !”  she  replied.  “But,  sir,  hear  me. 
I  am  his  mother,  and  I  tell  you,  from  the  divination  of  a 
mother’s  heart,  that  there  will  now  be  no  respite.  I  say  it 
again ;  it  would  be  a  relief  to  me  if  I  heard,  at  this  moment, 
that  he  had  escaped  by  death  that  tragedy  which  will  now  be 
rendered  a  thousand  times  more  painful  to  him  and  dreadful 
to  me.” 

The  father  moved  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  the  face  of 
the  mother  of  his  boy,  who,  in  her  agony,  thus  called  for  his 
death  in  a  form  which  bore  even  a  shade  of  relief  from  the 
horror  of  what  awaited  the  victim.  It  was,  indeed,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  request,  and  told,  as  no  words  spoken  by  mortal 
had  ever  told,  the  pregnancy  of  an  anguish  that  could  seek 
for  alleviation  (if  1  may  use  so  inadequate  a  phrase)  from  so 
fearful  an  alternative.  All  were,  for  a  time,  now  silent,  and 
there  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  deep  sobs  of  the 
daughter,  as  she  recovered  from  her  swoon  ;  the  struggles 
in  the  throat  of  the  mother  ;  and  the  shuffling  and  tramping 
in  the  cell  of  the  prisoner. 


“  There  is  still  hope,”  I  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  mother. 

“  None — none  !”  she  ejaculated  again.  “  My  Eugene  !  my 
Eugene !  ” 

She  reclined  back,  with  her  hands  over  her  face,  still 
sobbing  out  the  name  of  her  son.  I  pointed  to  the  father 
to  assist  her,  while  I  should  go  again  to  ascertain  the  stato  of 
the  son;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  understand  me — retaining 
still  his  rigid  position,  and  looking  with  the  calmness  of  .de¬ 
spair  on  the  scene  around  him.  Her  silence  continued  but 
a  few  moments ;  and  when  she  opened  her  eyes  again,  it  was 
to  fix  them  on  me. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  she  exclaimed  again.  “  What,  in 
the  name  of  Heaven,  are  you  doing  to  my  Eugene  ?  Saving 
him  for  a  second,  and  still  more  cruel,  death.  It  might  have 
been  all  over.  Let  me  see  him — let  me  see  him.” 

And  she  rose  to  proceed  to  the  cell  where  her  son  was 
confined ;  but  her  strength  failed  her,  and  she  again  reclined 
helplessly  back  in  her  seat.  The  clergyman’s  ministrations 
were  called  for  by  these  uttered  sentiments,  which  seemed  so 
little  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  holy  writ,  however 
natural  to  the  bursting  heart  of  a  mother,  to  whom  the  re¬ 
ported  death  of  her  son,  in  his  unparalleled  situation,  might 
almost  have  been  termed  a  boon.  Retreating  from  a  scene 
so  fraught  with  misery,  I  hastened  back  to  Eugene,  who  was 
still  in  the  arms  of  the  men.  One  of  them  whispered  to  me 
that  he  had  spoken  when  he  heard  the  shrill  cry  of  his  sister, 
but,  immediately  after,  he  relaxed  again  into  his  stupor. 
The  men  complained  of  being  exhausted  by  their  efforts  to 
keep  him  moving.  His  weight  was  now  almost  that  of  the 
dead  body ;  and  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  he  made  any 
struggles  to  move  himself  by  the  aid  of  his  paralysed  limbs. 
Two  other  individuals  wrere  got  to  relieve  them,  and  the 
compulsory  motions  were  continued.  The  lethargy  had  not 
altogether  mastered  the  sentient  powers,  and,  the  operation 
having  been  stopped  that  I  might  examine  his  condition,  he 
lifted  his  head  slowly,  looked  round  him  with  a  vacant  stare, 
and,  after  a  few  moments,  muttered  again  the  word  “  hour.” 
I  pulled  out  my  watch,  and  told  him  that  it  was  twenty 
minutes  past  one.  He  understood  me,  as  I  thought ;  and, 
pronouncing  indistinctly  “  mother,”  he  again  sank  into  ap¬ 
parent  listlessness.  The  men  again  resumed  their  work. 

Meanwhile,  a  buzz  from  without  intimated  too  distinctly 
that  the  mob  were  collecting  to  witness  the  fate  of  their 
townsman.  There  was  no  distinct  sound,  save  that  which  a 
mass  of  people,  under  the  depressing  feelings  of  sorrow,  seem 
to  send  forth  involuntarily — makiug  the  air,  as  it  were,  thick, 
and  yet  with  no  articulation  or  distinct  noise  which  can  be 
caught  by  the  ear  of  one  at  a  distance,  or  within  the  walls  of 
a  house.  Eugene,  I  am  satisfied,  was  unable  to  recognise 
the  faint  indication.  It  was  well  for  him.  I  learned  from 
the  turnkey  that  the  sound  of  the  hammer  in  the  erection  of 
the  gallows  had  put  him  almost  distracted,  and  precipitated 
the  execution  of  the  purpose,  which  he  had  wished  to  delay 
till  after  the  arrival  of  the  mail.  I  had  little  doubt  that  he 
might  now  be  kept  from  the  grasp  of  the  death-stupor  for 
the  remaining  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  but,  alas !  what 
would  be  my  triumph  ?  Every  minute  added  to  the  certainty 
that  I  was  only  preparing  for  him  and  his  relations  greater 
pain ;  for,  in  any  view,  he  could  not  walk  to  the  fatal  spot 
without  as  much  aid  as  might  have  sufficed  to  carry  him  ; 
and  it  was  even  more  than  probable  that  ho  would  be  so 
much  overcome  that  tha,t  latter  operation  would  require  to 
be  resorted  to,  under  the  stern  sanction  of  a  law  that  be¬ 
hoved  to  be  put  in  force  within  a  given  time,  or  not  at  all. 
The  case  I  am  now  describing  might  suggest  some  considera¬ 
tions  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  legislators,  who,  arro¬ 
gating  to  themselves  a  licence  as  wide  as  the  limits  of  the 
human  mind,  deny  all  manner  of  discretion  to  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  last  execution  of  the  law.  We  profess  to  be 
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abhorrent  from  scenes  of  torture,  ns  well  as,  on  grounds  of 
policy,  hostile  to  a  species  of  punishment  which  indeed  de¬ 
feats  its  own  ends ;  and  yet  I  could  give  more  than  one  case 
where  the  substance  has  been  retained  in  all  its  atrocity, 
while  the  form  was  veiled  by  flimsy  excuses  of  a  false  neces¬ 
sity.  My  situation  was  now  a  very  painful  one  indeed.  I 
was  training  and  supporting  the  victim  for  the  altar ;  rescuing 
from  death  only  to  sacrifice  him  with  more  bloody  rites  and 
a  crueler  spirit  of  immolation.  The  words  of  his  mother, 
wrung  from  the  agony  of  a  parent’s  love,  rang  in  my  ears; 
the  look  of  the  father — that  of  imbecile  despair — was  im¬ 
printed  on  my  mind.  The  hour  was  fast  on  the  wing  :  all 
hope  had  perished ;  and  before  me  was  the  unfortunate 
youth,  handsome,  elegant,  and  interesting,  even  in  the 
writhings  of  tfie  master-fiend,  suffering  a  death  which  was  to 
be,  in  effect,  repeated,  in  another  and  a  crueler  form.  I 
had  seen  him  under  circumstances  of  friendship,  and  the 
ebullitions  of  his  generous  spirit,  and  I  was  become,  as  I 
pictured  to  myself,  his  enemy,  who  would  not  allow  him  to 
die,  to  escape  from  shame  and  an  increased  agony  of  dissolv¬ 
ing  nature.  Will  I  admit  it?  For  a  moment  or  two  I 
hesitated ;  and,  indeed,  had  half  resolved  to  tell  the  men  to 
stop — the  time  might  yet  have  sufficed  for  finishing  what  ho 
had  begun.  If  he  was  not  dead  before  twro,  he  would,  at 
least,  be  beyond  feeling ;  and,  if  the  officials  chose  to  take 
the  last  step  of  getting  him  carried  to  the  gallows,  they  would 
in  effect  be  immolating  a  corpse. 

My  better  and  calmer  thoughts  of  duty,  however,  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  saw  the  prudence  of  pre¬ 
venting  any  meeting  between  Eugene  and  his  parents,  which 
could  tend  to  nothing  but  an  increase  of  pain  on  the  side  of 
those  who  were  still  able  to  feel — for,  as  regarded  the  young 
man  himself,  he  was  beyond  the  impulse  of  the  feelings  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  called  up,  even  by  such  a  scene. 
I  was  not  even  ill-pleased  to  hear  from  the  under-turnkey 
that  the  magistrates  had  given  orders  for  the  departure  of 
the  friends ;  though,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  wished  that 
the  father,  who  had  still  some  command  of  himself,  might 
visit  his  son  for  a  few  minutes,  and  sanction  my  proceedings 
with  his  approbation.  I  was  informed  also  by  the  turnke}', 
that  the  father  was  resisting  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 
efforts  of  the  mother  to  get  iuto  the  cell.  He  probably  saw 
too  clearly,  that  in  the  excited  condition  in  which  she  still 
remained,  the  scene  might  prove  disastrous,  as  affecting  either 
life  or  reason  ;  and,  if  I  could  judge  from  what  I  myself  felt 
in  spite  of  the  blunting  effects  of  a  long  acquaintanceship 
with  misery  in  its  various  phases,  there  was  good  reason  for 
his  fears.  The  scene  presented  features 

“  Direr  than  incubus’s  haggard  train.” 

I  had  just  looked  my  watch — it  wanted  now  only  twenty 
minutes  of  the  last  hour.  The  order  for  the  friends  to  quit 
the  jail  was  about  to  be  obeyed.  The  father  sent  a  messen¬ 
ger  for  me.  I  repaired  to  the  cell ;  but,  to  avoid  the  appeals 
of  the  mother  and  daughter,  I  beckoned  him  forth  to  the 
lobby.  He  asked  me  whether  ho  should  see  his  son  now 
that  he  was  all  but  insensible,  and  could  not  probably  recog¬ 
nise  him.  He  feared  that  he  could  not  stand  the  scene,  for 
that  the  calmness  he  assumed  was  false.  I  replied  that  it 
certainly  required  no  ordinary  firmness,  and  yet  the  pain 
might  in  some  degree  be  even  lessened  by  the  state  of  stupor 
and  insensibility  in  which  the  youth  still  continued.  Ho 
fixed  his  eyes  on  my  face  with  an  expression  of  forced  and 
unnatural  calmness,  that  pained  me  more  than  tho  death¬ 
like  inanity  of  the  still  beautiful  countenance  of  his  son,  or 
the  hysterical  excitement  of  the  mother.  He  at  last  seized 
my  hand,  and  proceeded  along  to  the  cell  hurriedly,  as  the 
turnkey  was  crying  loudly  for  the  friends  to  depart.  Wo 
entered,  and  stood  for  a  moment.  Ho  stood  and  gazod  at  his 
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son,  as  the  latter  was  still  kept  moving  by  the  men  ;  but 
Eugene  was  apparently  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  his 
parent.  A  loud  cry  from  the  denso  crow'd  who  had  assem¬ 
bled  to  witness  the  execution  struck  my  ear.  I  ran  to  the 
window,  and  saw  a  man  in  tho  act  of  coming  off  a  horse, 
whose  sides  were  covered  with  foam  and  blood."  The  cries  of 
the  crowd  continued,  and  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  word 

“reprieve"  mixed  with  the  shouts.  Mr  D -  was  at  my 

back,  and  I  felt  his  hands  press  mo  like  a  vice.  The  two 
men  who  were  supporting  Eugene  had  also  heard  the 
sound,  and,  paralysed  by  tho  extraordinary  announcement, 
they  actually  let  the  prisoner  sink  on  the  floor.  The 
sound  of  his  fall  made  me  turn.;.,  the  father  had  vanished, 
doubtless  to  meet  the  messenger,  and  communicate  the 
tidings  to  his  wife  and  daughter.  A  great  bustle-  in  the 
neighbouring  cells  succeeded.  The  two  men  stood  and 
looked  at  me  in  silence.  Eugene  still  lay  on  the  floor,  to  all 
appearance  insensible.  By  my  orders  he  was  immediately 
again  lifted  up,  and  dragged  more  violently  than  ever 
backwards  and  forwards.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  turnkey 
came  in,  and  struck  off  the  irons,  by  which  his  ankle  had  been 
so  severely  torn  that  the  blood  flowed  from  it  on  tho  floor. 
He  informed  me  that  he  was  indeed  reprieved,  and  that  tho 
fault  of  the  delay  was  attributable  to  the  authorities  in  Lon¬ 
don.  I  shouted  in  the  ear  of  the  young  man  the  electrio 
word;  he  lifted  his  head,  looked  wildly  around  him  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  uttered  a  strange  gurgling  sound,  unlike 
any  expression  of  the  human  voico  I  ever  heard.  I  was  in¬ 
deed  uncertain  whether  he  understood  me  or  not.  In  a  few 
minutes  more,  the  cell  was  crow'ded — -the  father,  mother,  and 
daughter,  the  chaplain,  the  messenger,  and  several  of  tho 
officials,  all  bursting  in,  to  see  the  condition  of  the  criminal. 
To  this  I  was  not  averse ;  because  tho  more  excitement  that 
could  be  pioduced  in  the  mind  of  the  youth,  the  greater 
chance  remained  of  our  being  able  to  keep  off  tho  "deadly 
effects  of  the  drug.  A  thousand  times  did  tho  parent  and 
mother  sound  into  his  dull  ear  the  vocable  pregnant  with  so 
much  relief  to  him  and  his  friends  ;  but  it  was  not  until  two 
hours  afterwards  that  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  under¬ 
stand  perfectly  the  narrow  escape  he  had  made  from  death. 
In  tho  evening  he  was  conveyed  home  in  a  carriage ;  and,  as 
they  were  leaving  the  jail,  he  looked  out  at  the  grim  ap¬ 
paratus  which  had  been  erected  for  him,  and  which  tho 
workmen  were  removing  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  crowd  of 
citizens. 

Some  days  afterwards,  Eugene  D - -  had  almost  entirely 

recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.  One  day  when  I 
called,  I  found  him  lying  on  a  sofa,  with  his  mother  sitting 
by  his  side.  She  took  her  eyes  off  her  son,  and  bent  them 
on  me  till  tears  filled  them. 

“  Before  y°u  entered,”  she  said,  “  I  was  talking  to  Eugene 
about  the  request  I  made  to  you  in  tho  jail  on  that  drea°dful 
day,  to  let  my  son  die.  Repeatedly  since  have  I  thought  of 
my  wild  words  ;  but  they  know  little  of  human  nature,  at 
least  little  of  the  feelings  of  a  mother  in  my  situation,  who 
could  brand  them  as  unnatural,  or  doubt  the  sanity  that  re¬ 
cognised  fully  their  effect.” 

“I  am  too  well  apprised,  madam,”  I  replied,  “of  tho 
workings  of  that  organ  whose  changes  often  startle  our¬ 
selves,  to  bo  surprised  at  the  words  you  then  made  uso  of. 

I  knew  not  after  all,  if  you  did  not  exhibit  as  much  heroism 
as  Brutus,  who  condemned  his  son  to  death  ;  certainly  more 
than  Zaleucus,  who  condemned  his  to  tho  loss  of  an  eye, 
having  first  submitted  to  the  loss  of  ouo  of  his  own,  to  make 
tho  love  of  a  father  quadrate  with  tho  justico  of  the  lawgiver.” 

“And  what  say  you  to  yourself,  to  whom  I  owe  the  safety 
of  my  Eugene?”  she  added. 

“  An  Acesias  might  have  accomplished  all  that  I  accom¬ 
plished,  madam— for  all  I  did  was  to  keep  off  sloop ;  but,  if 
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t liu  secret  must  need  bo  told,  I  bad  some  doubts  at  least 
of  the  humanity  of  my  proceedings,  whatever  I  might  have 
thought  of  my  duty.” 

Eugene  afterwards  went  to  tho  East  Indies,  where  ho  made 
a  fortune.  Some  pecuniary  embarrassments  afterwards  over¬ 
took  tho  family,  on  which  occasion  ho  sent  them  homo  the 
one  half  of  the  money  ho  had  made,  whereby  they  were  again 
placed  in  a  condition  of  affluence.  A  present  was  also  sent  to 
me.  It  is  not  yet  very  many  years  ago  since  I  saw  Eugene. 
He  had  assumed  another  name  in  India,  where  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  to  whom  ho  again  returned. 


JOHN  SQUARE’S  VOYAGE  TO  INDIA. 

IIavixg  been  so  much  edified  by  Sergeant  Square’s  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Palautincs,  (No.  202,)  I  was  anxious  to  hear  an¬ 
other  section  of  his  adventures.  Next  day  my  wish  was 
gratified. 

After  my  arrival  in  Greenock  from  my  voyage  to 
America,  he  began — that  land  of  promiso,  where  I  had 
been  carried  as  a  Palantino — I  had  no  wages  to  receive ;  for 
I  had  wrought  my  passage  home — that  is,  given  my  labour 
for  my  food  and  room  in  the  vessel,  and  was  not  entered  as 
one  of  the  crew.  A  miserable  passage  it  was ;  for  the 
captain  being  as  completo  a  tyrant  as  ever  walked  a  deck, 
the  crew  were  ill-used,  and,  of  course,  sulky  and  dissatisfied ; 
and,  humble  and  obedient  as  I  was,  tho  bad  humour  of 
every  ono  was  put  forth  upon  me.  Tho  littlo  seamanship 
I  had  been  so  eager  to  acquire  in  my  voyage  out,  now  stood 
me  in  great  stead,  and  saved  me  many  a  kick  and  blow. 
Rough  and  severe  as  my  masters  were,  my  progress  was 
rapid.  Young  and  nimble  as  a  monkey,  with  a  quick  eye 
and  good  memory,  I  was  no  despicable  seaman  before  we 
reached  tho  Cumbracs.  Even  the  captain,  after  a  severe 
squall  wo  had  off  tho  west  of  Ireland,  commended  me,  say¬ 
ing — “Square,  you  are  worth  your  room  and  victuals!” 
Yet  of  room  I  had  little;  and  my  victuals  were  no  boast. 
Hammock  or  bedding  I  had  none ;  but  that  mattered  not 
to  mo,  'who  had  no  rest.  I  was  in  no  watch,  but  was  called 
up  or  started  with  a  rope’s  end  at  the  pleasure  of  every  one, 
when  thero  was  anything  to  do,  from  tho  cable-tier,  or 
wherever  I  had  stretched  my  weary  limbs  to  snatch  an 
hour’s  sleep.  Still  I  bore  up  with  a  cheerful  heart ;  for 
hard  lying  and  scanty  faro  were  nothing  new  to  me,  and  I 
hoped  soon  to  tread  the  shores  of  my  native  land.  Well, 
I  had  only  two  dollars  and  a  half  in  my  pocket  when  I  left 
Greenock  to  walk  to  Auld  Reekie.  My  stop  was  as  light  as 
my  heart.  Towards  sunsot  of  tho  second  day,  I  reached  the 
city;  and,  before  I  thought  of  rest,  I  had  visited  all  my 
former  haunts.  But  a  very  few  days  served  to  dissipate  my 
pleasing  dreams  of  home.  I  had,  for  years  before  I  left 
Edinburgh,  been  looked  upon  as  one  too  many  in  the  city 
by  those  who  knew  me  as  a  dependent ;  and,  doubtless, 
when  I  disappeared,  they  had  felt  relieved  of  a  load  they 
boro  but  lightly.  I  had  returned  as  poor  as  I  departed ; 
and  they  looked  upon  me  with  frowns,  upbraiding  me  with 
folly  for  my  return  from  a  place  where  I  had  a  chanco  of 
succeeding. 

In  my  wanderings  I  had  entered  the  King’s  Farlc  by  the 
eastern  stile,  at  tho  watoring-stono,  when,  as  I  approached 
Mushet’s  Cairn,  in  tho  Duke’s  Walk,  I  heard  the  clashing 
of  swords  on  the  other  side  of  the  low  wall.  Urged  by 
curiosity,  I  mounted  tho  heap  of  stones  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  combatants.  My  eyes  became  fixed  upon  them  ;  my 
whole  mind  was  filled  with  so  ardent,  so  inteuse  au  interest, 
that  I  could  scarcely  breathe  ;  yet  my  feelings  were  so  pain¬ 
ful  at  first,  that  my  heart  beat  thick,  and  my  limbs  shook 


under  me.  At  one  instant  I  felt  a  desire  to  part  them — the 
noxt,  to  see  tho  sccno  enacted,  and  ended.  I  had  in  my 
mind  already  taken  a  side,  and  wished  “  my  man”  to  conquer. 
They  were  both,  to  appearance,  gentlemen,  and  about  tho 
same  ago  and  stature  ;  ono  of  them  much  slighter  made 
than  the  other,  who  pressed  him  hard,  while  he  appeared 
to  act  principally  on  tho  defensive  ;  and  so  cool  and  dex¬ 
terous  was  ho  iu  tho  use  of  his  sword,  that  his  opponent, 
though  equally  master  of  his,  was  foiled  in  all  his  assaults. 
It  was  fearfully  grand  to  see  two  men  so  intent  upon  tho 
destruction  of  each  other.  Their  looks  spoke  hatred  and 
determination ;  their  keen  eyes  were  fixed  upon  each  other 
with  an  intensity  I  never  before  thought  tho  eye  capable 
of ;  each  seemed  fixed  immovably  upon  that  of  his  adver- 
sary ;  yet  a  fierce  vitality  beamed  in  them,  motionless  as 
they  appeared ;  while  every  limb  and  muscle  of  their  bodies 
was  in  the  most  violent  action.  No  sound  arose  on  tho  still¬ 
ness  of  the  scene,  except  the  clash  and  harsh  grating  of  their 
swords,  as  they  foiled  each  other  in  their  cuts  and  thrusts. 
While  I  stood  fascinated,  gazing  upon  them,  the  thinner 
person — whose  sido  I  had  taken  involuntarily,  for  I  knew 
neither  the  individuals  nor  tho  cause  of  quarrel — in  parrying 
a  thrust,  slipped  his  foot,  and  sank  to  the  ground ;  his  an¬ 
tagonist’s  sword  passing  through  his  body  in  a  downward 
direction.  Ho  lay  extended  at  his  conqueror’s  feet,  who, 
quick  as  thought,  seized  tho  hand  of  his  fallen  adversary, 
and  detached  a  ring  from  one  of  his  fingers.  I  stood  im¬ 
movable  on  the  heap  of  stones,  with  the  low  wall  still  be¬ 
tween  us,  watching  the  issue.  He  disengaged  his  sword,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  plunging  it  again  into  the  body.  “  Villain  ! 
villain  1  ”  I  shouted  ;  it  was  all  I  could  utter,  horrified  as  I 
was.  He  stopped  his  raised  hand,  looked  round  to  where  I 
stood,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  hoarse  from  passion — “  Scoundrel, 
you  must  die!”  and,  at  the  same  moment,  bounded  towards 
me,  with  the  blood-stained  sword  in  his  hand.  Not  a  mo¬ 
ment  was  to  bo  lost.  Urged  by  fear,  I  sprang  from  the  cairn, 
and  fled  towards  tho  hill  across  tho  swamp.  Fearfully  I 
looked  over  my  shoulder  as  I  neared  tho  wall ;  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  gaining  upon  mo.  Young  and  fleet  as  I  was,  he  wTas 
far  my  superior  iu  length  of  leg  and  strength  :  yet  my  fears 
did  not  destroy  my  presence  of  mind.  I  saw  that  it  was 
only  by  doubling  I  could  escape ;  for,  if  the  chase  were  con¬ 
tinued  for  any  length  of  time,  he  must  run  me  down  like  a 
hare ;  and  tho  fearful  consequence  gave  me  energy.  At  a 
bound,  I  cleared  tho  wall ;  and,  stooping,  ran  under  its  shado 
for  some  distance  before  ho  reached  tho  spot  I  had  leaped. 
Ho  stood  (for  I  heard  his  panting  breath)  for  a  second  be¬ 
fore  he  perceived  the  direction  in  which  I  had  run — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  tho  utmost  service  to  me.  Down  he  leaped, 
and  followed  on  my  track.  I  again  sprang  the  wall ;  and, 
after  running  a  few  yards,  I  was  on  the  highway,  and  clear 
of  the  park.  My  hopes  now  were  all  placed  in  meeting  some 
one  or  other,  to  claim  their  protection,  or  in  reaching  a 
house  before  my  pursuer  could  overtake  me.  I  had  not  run 
a  hundred  yards  towards  the  Abbey  Hill,  when  I  saw  three 
men  in  sailor’s  dress  before  me,  going  towards  the  city.  I 
called  to  them  to  stop,  for  the  rapid  step  of  my  enemy  was 
soundiDg  in  my  ears  like  the  death-knelL  They  stood  still, 
and  looked  back  ;  the  next  moment  I  was  up  to  them ; 
while  lie  that  followed  leaped  tho  wall,  and  disappeared  in 
tho  direction  of  the  town.  Wo  sought  not  to  pursue  him, 
for  I  had  not  yet  recovered  my  breath  sufficiently  to  inform 
them  of  what  I  had  been  an  unconscious  witness  of.  As 
soon  as  I  told  my  story,  the  men  resolved  to  go  with  me,  to 
ascertain  whether  tho  person  was  dead  or  required  our  aid, 
saying  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  Canongate,  to  meet 
thoir  captain,  by  appointment,  and  having  yet  sufficient 
time,  they  would  go  by  the  King’s  Park,  and  bear  the  un¬ 
fortunate  gentleman  tu  town.  When  wo  arrived  at  the 
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spot,  we  found  him  seated  upon  the  grass,  his  head  bent 
forward  upon  his  knee,  sick  and  faint,  tiro  blood  welling 
from  the  wound  in  his  sido,  which  he  was  making  no  effort 
to  stanch,  and  ho  was  plunged  in  the  deepest  melancholy. 

I  could  hear  him  sigh  heavily,  ero  we  crossed  tho.  wall. 
When  the  seamen  saw  him,  they  uttered  a  cry  of  mingled 
surpriso  and  rage.  Ho  raised  his  head  ;  his  face  was  deadly 
pale ;  a  faint  expression  of  pleasure  passed  over  it  for  a 
moment,  then  it  settled  into  deep  sorrow.  He  appeared 
utterly  regardless  of  life ;  and  it  was  even  with  gentlo  vio¬ 
lence  only,  that  he  allowed  them  to  stanch  his  wound  by 
binding  their  Bilk  handkerchiefs  round  his  breast.  Wo 
found  that  his  ankle  was  also  dreadfully  sprained  and  swelled  ; 
and,  truly,  his  agony  must  havo  been  great  from  this  cause 
alone  ;  but  no  complaint  or  groan  escaped  from  him  ;  and  I 
thought  I  perceived  that  his  sufferings  were  far  more  mental 
than°cven  bodily.  From  exhaustion  or  apathy,  he  allowed 
us  to  do  as  we  pleased ;  all  ho  commanded  being,  to  bo  taken 
to  his  vessel,  and  not  to  the  town.  So  we  bore  him  to  a 
house  at  Clock  Mill,  the  nearest  refuge,  while  I  ran  to  the 
Canongato  to  procure  a  surgeon,  and  a  conveyance  to  carry 
him  to  Fisherrow.  The  surgeon  I  might  bring  at  my  own 
responsibility,  for  ho  would  not  hear  of  one,  wishing  evidently 
to  die.  Tho  sailors,  who  recognised  me  as  having  been  on 
board  the  Eliza  of  London  only  a  few  hours  before,  in  quest 
of  a  berth,  looked  upon  me  now  as  one  of  the  crew,  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  I  had  rendered  their  beloved  captain. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  an  hour,  I  with  difficulty  pro¬ 
cured  a  post-chaise  and  a  surgeon.  The  injury,  was  found 
not  to  be  of  much  importance,  tho  sword  having  glanced 
along  the  ribs,  producing  only  a  severe  flesh-wound,  which 
was  dressed,  and  the  dislocation  reduced.  The  surgeon  in¬ 
sisted  upon  his  staying  whero  ho  was,  for  fear  of  fever,  but 
ho  was  bent  upon  proceeding  to  his  vessel ;  so,  accom¬ 
panied  by  tho  surgeon,  he  set  off  in  the  chaise,  and  I, 
joining  my  new  comrades  on  foot,  proceeded  to  tho  vessel 
along  with  them.  Tho  sensation  produced  by  tho.  wounded 
state  in  which  the  captain  had  como  on  board,  was  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  tho  love  tho  men  bore  to  their  captain.  As  soon  as  we 
were  upon  the  deck,  every  one  on  board  ci’owdcd  around  us. 

I  gave  a  true  detail  of  all  I  had  witnessed ;  every  ono  shook 
me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  declared  ho  would  bo  my  friend 
to  tho  ond  of  life ;  but  no  ono  was  more  warm  to  me  for 
the  little  I  had  done  than  the  mate.  The  captain’s  wound 
put  on  a  favourable  appearance,  and  ho  was  declared  out  of 
danger.  In  a  few  days  the  wind  chopped  about  to  tho  west¬ 
ward,  and  we  got  under  way,  to  complete  the  voyage,  being 
bound  for  London.  Before  wo  weighed  anchor,  the  captain 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  upon  deck,  whero  ho  sat  gazing 
in  tho  direction  of  Edinburgh  until  wo  wore  out  of  the  Firth  ; 
ho  seemed  consumed  with  some  secret  grief,  and  had  not 
opened  his  mouth  to  givo  a  single  order,  tho  mate  alone  doing 
all  that  was  required. 

When  we  had  passed  the  Islands  of  May  and  the  Bass,  and 
stood  into  the  ocean,  ho  called  me  to  him. 

“  Square,”  said  he,  “  I  havo  been  informed  by  tho  mate 
how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you.  Tho  service  to  mo  was 
of  small  valuo,  insomuch  as  I  had  rather  havo  perished  in 
the  combat,  than  survived  to  think  that  my  traitorous  rival 
has  triumphed  in  his  villany ;  but,  beliovo  me,  young  man, 
my  gratitudo  to  you  is  not  tho  less— you  shall  in  me  never 
want  a  friend.” 

I  thanked  him  kindly  for  his  assurance,  and  said  it  would 
be  my  endeavour  to  deservo  his  friendship.  Ho  was  soon 
after  removed  below,  and  I  did  not  see  him  until  wo  reached 
the  Thames,  and  were  moored  at  tho  Islo  of  Dogs.  The 
captain,  who  was  part  owner,  went  into  furnished  lodgings 
while  wo  were  delivering  our  cargo,  being  still  unable  to 
walk  from  tho  dislocation  of  his  ankle.  The  greater  part 


of  tho  crew  also  lodged  on  shore ;  but  I  remained  on  board 
with  tho  mate,  in  charge  of  tho  vessel,  and  often  weut  to  the 
captain  with  letters  and  messages.  In  one  of  my  visits,  he 
desired  mo  to  be  seated,  and  give  him  an  account  of  myself, 
as  ho  said  ho  had  taken  an  interest  in  my  welfare,  and 
wished  to  servo  me,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  if  I  continued 
to  deserve  it.  I  gave  him  a  full  detail  of  my  lifo  until  I 
came  to  tho  encounter  I  had  witnessed  between  him  and 
his  opponent,  when  I  stopped.  “  Nay,  young  man,”  said  he, 

“  I  wish  to  hear  an  account  of  what  you  were  witness,  of 
from  your  own  mouth.”  I  went  on.  Ho  heard  me  with 
composure,  until  I  mentioned  the  tearing  off  the  ring  from 
his  finger.  When  I  came  to  this  part  of  tho  narrative,  his 
countenance  bocamo  distorted  with  rage  ;  ho  ground  his 
teeth,  and  stamped  upon  the  floor;  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and 
his  passion  seemed  too  great  for  utterance.  I  looked  on 
in  silence,  fearful  that,  from  his  weakness,  ho  would  fall  into 
a  fit.  At  length  ho  said,  as  if  in  deep  abstraction  and  un¬ 
conscious  of  my  presence— 

“  Faithless  Eliza  !  I  thought  I  had  cast  it  at  thy  feet  in 
my  agony  of  blighted  hopes,  and  felt  pleased.  It  was  my 
intention  ;  but  my  mind  was  a  chaos  of  misery.  The  traitor 
Wallace  has  got  the  pledge  of  tho  love  you  proved  false  to. 
Would  that  his  sword  had  pierced  the  heart  his  treachery 
has  rendered  miserable  !  No ;  I  shall  meet  him  once  again, 
and  one  of  us  shall  die.” 

Then  starting  to  his  feet,  ho  supported  himself  upon  the 
back  of  a  chair,  his  countenance  no  longer  distorted  with 
rage,  having  changed  into  a  settled,  resolute  cast,  calm  and 
stern.  His  burst  of  emotion  had  passed  away. 

“ Square,”  he  said,  “you,  like  myself,  have  no  tie  to  bind 
you  to  Scotland— no  relation  or  friend  on  earth  ;  we  are  as 
if  we  had  dropped  from  some  distant  planet,  now  desolato 
of  inhabitants,  into  this  busy  world.  Still  I  must  ever 
remember  that  any  happiness  I  ever  enjoyed  was  in  Edin¬ 
burgh;  and  my  heart’s  chorished  hopes — hopes  that  have 
cheered  my  way  through  toil  and  danger— were  there  for 
ever  crushed  by  the  subtle  arts  of  one  I  thought  my  friend. 
Base  wretch  1  you  shall  not  long  exult  in  your  villany  ! 
Squares,  you  must  accompany  mo  back  to  Edinburgh,  as 
soon  as  I  am  ablo  to  use  this  limb  with  vigour.  Do  you 
agree  to  accompany  mo  V’ 

«  With  pleasure,”  I  replied ;  “  whenever  or  wherever  you 
go,  I  go.”  My  young  heart  was  full  of  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  I  had  received  from  him ;  and  I  felt  almost  as 
keenly  for  his  wrongs  as  if  I  had  been  a  brother.  He  saw 
tho  workings  of  my  mind  in  my  countenance,  and  seizing  my 
hand,  said — 

“  Henceforth  we  shall  bo  as  friends.” 

Tho  surgeon  entered  at  this  period  of  our  discourse,  and 
to  tho  captain’s  anxious  inquiries,  replied  that  it  would  yet 
be  somo  weeks  before  his  limb  would  be  so  strong  that  he 
might  use  it  without  pain  for  any  length  of  time.  It  was 
a  whole  month  after  this  before  wo  left  London,  during 
which  I  had  a  private  tutor  to  teach  me,  and  restore  any 
little  instruction  I  had  got  at  school  during  the  life  of  my 
parents.  I  went  no  longer  on  board,  save  to  visit  the  mate, 
who  was  now,  as  mastor,  on  tho  point  of  sailing ;  the  Eliza 
being  chartered,  and  her  cargo  almost  on  board.  He  sailed 
for  Rotterdam  eight  days  before  we  intended  to  leave  London 
for  Edinburgh,  which  wo  wero  to  do  in  a  chaise.  A  voyage 
to  America  in  tho  present  day  givos  a  landsman  los3  con¬ 
cern  than  a  voyago  botweon  London  and  Leith  did  in  those 
days. 

All  being  arrangod,  and  tho  captains  ankle  protty  stout, 
we  set  off  for  Edinburgh.  In  our  tedious  ride  over  tho 
wretched  roads,  ho  was  pleased  to  givo  me  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  himself Ho  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
decayed  fortune  in  tho  north  of  Scotland.  He  and  his  elder 
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brother  had  been  sent,  young,  to  an  uncle’s  in  Edinburgh, 
for  their  education.  His  brother  had  chosen  his  uncle’s  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  law ;  while  he,  much  against  his  uncle’s  wish, 
had  preferred  the  sea.  In  his  occasional  visits  to  Edinburgh, 
when  opportunity  offered,  he  had  met  in  his  uncle’s  a  lovely 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  obliged 
to  live  in  exile,  for  the  share  he  had  had  in  the  rebellion. 
She  was  under  his  uncle’s  protection,  as  her  father’s  ageut 
and  her  guardian.  The  young  sailor’s  heart  was  won  by  the 
charms  of  the  gentle  Eliza  :  he  wooed  and  won  her  love. 
Yows  of  constancy  were  exchanged  on  both  sides;  but,  al¬ 
though  fortune  had  smiled  upon  him,  he  was  still  not  rich 
enough  to  maintain  his  beloved  in  the  rank  she  was  by  birth 
entitled  to  ;  and  it  was  agreed  at  their  last  parting,  that, 
after  a  few  more  successful  voyages,  he  should  ask  her 
hand  iu  form  from  his  uncle.  Changed  rings  were  accord¬ 
ingly  the  memorials  of  their  plighted  faiths.  It  was  Eliza’s 
ring  that  Wallace  had  torn  from  his  finger  on  that  eventful 
evening.  Urged  by  love,  lie  had  in  his  last  voyage  come 
far  out  of  his  regular  course  to  visit  his  Eliza ;  and  having 
anchored  in  Fisherrow  Bay,  he  flew  on  the  wings  of  joyous 
expectation  to  Edinburgh.  On  his  way  he  had  met  an  old 
schoolfellow,  who,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  after  his  friends, 
told  him,  as  a  part  of  the  news  of  the  day,  that  his  old 
schoolfellow  and  rival,  Wallace,  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage 
to  Eliza,  and  that  his  addresses  were  sanctioned  by  his  uncle. 
Maddened  by  the  intelligence,  he  had  hurried  to  his  uncle’s, 
and  had  the  bad  fortune  to  see  Wallace  taking  leave  of  her 
as  he  approached  the  house;  whereupon,  in  an  agony  of 
jealousy  and  disappointed  love,  he  hastened  to  overtake  him. 
Angry  words  ensued — Wallace  boasted  of  his  triumph,  and 
a  challenge  was  given  and  received,  to  meet  in  the  King’s 
Park.  Urged  on  by  his  disappointed  hopes,  he  waited  upon 
Eliza  in  a  frame  of  miud  bordering  upon  distraction.  With¬ 
out  prelude  or  explanation,  he  upbraided  her  as  the  most 
faithless  of  women,  saying,  he  now  thought  as  lightly  of  her 
love  as  he  had  ever  highly  prized  it ;  and,  in  his  fury,  thought 
he  had,  as  he  intended,  thrown  her  ring  at  her  feet.  At  first 
she  had  looked  alarmed,  and  wept ;  surprise  held  her  silent, 
until  all  her  native  pride,  and  the  innate  dignity  of  the 
female,  were  roused  by  his  taunts  and  reproaches,  and  she 
ordered  him  from  her  presence.  They  parted  in  mutual 
anger.  Without  seeing  his  uncle,  or  any  acquaintance  in 
town,  he  had  walked  in  the  mest  sequestered  parts  of  Arthur’s 
Seat  and  the  Hunters’  Bog  until  the  hour  of  meeting  his 
rival.  They  met,  and  the  issue  has  been  told. 

.  As  wo  approached  the  city,  he  became  very  dull  and  un¬ 
communicative,  sitting  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  for 
hours ;  the  fierce  aspect  that  his  countenance  had  for  a  long 
time  worn,  was  succeeded  by  a  deep  shade  of  sadness.  I 
was  young  and  inexperienced,  and  knew  not  how  to  speak, 
to  divert  his  mind  from  the  painful  feelings  that  were  preying 
upon  him ;  thus  we  sat  silent  for  hours,  until  we  reached 
Musselburgh.  “Squares!”  he  said,  starting  up,  “I  shall 
soon  have  my  doubts  solved.  For  this  some  time,  an  idea 
has  haunted  my  mind,  which  renders  me  the  most  miserable 
of  men.  What  if,  in  my  madness,  (I  can  give  it  no  milder 
term,)  I  have  wronged  Eliza  !  She  was  all  goodness  and 
truth,  and  I  ought  to  have  weighed  well  before  I  reproached 
her.  I  have  striven  to  think  hardly  of  her,  but  my  heart 
refuses.  Eliza  !  Eliza  !  I  have  lost  you  for  ever  ;  true  or 
false,  I  can  never  look  on  thy  face  again;  but  Wallace  shall 
not  triumph  in  my  misery.  I  have  preferred  bringing  you 
with  me  to  any  other  person,  because  of  your  intimacy  with 
Edinburgh.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  I  am  in 
town,  until  1  have  ascertained,  through  you,  what  has  oc¬ 
curred  since  my  last  unfortunate  visit  to  it.”  I  promised 
cheerfully  to  do  my  utmost  to  serve  him  in  any  duty  he  re¬ 
quired,  and  before  the  evening  set  in,  wo  were  safely  lodged 


in  the  White  Horse  Tavern  at  the  head  of  the  Canongate. 
Our  first  step  was  to  send  for  one  of  tho  cadies — a  race  of 
men  now  extinct ;  but  they  were,  in  their  day  and  genera¬ 
tion,  a  numerous  fraternity  iu  Edinburgh,  and  the  source  of 
communication,  before  tho  invention  of  the  penny  post. 
The  affairs  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks  were  in  general 
well  known  to  them.  Their  trustworthiness  was  admitted, 
and  thoy  were  often  employed  in  preference  to  domestic  ser¬ 
vants,  in  whose  gossiping  qualities  they  did  not  participate. 
I  named  Angus  M'Dougal  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  I 
had  long  known  him.  I  brought  him.  When  he  entered, 
the  captain  sat  with  his  back  towards  us,  wrapped  up  in  his 
travelling  cloak,  and  avoiding  the  exposure  of  his  face.  After 
our  first  greeting,  I  proceeded  to  make  tho  necessary  in¬ 
quiries,  and  found  that  Mr  II -  was  in  town,  and  went 

very  little  abroad,  on  account  of  some  distress  in  his  house. 
The  captain  gave  a  start,  a  stilled  groan  escaped  him,  and, 
to  relieve  his  suspense,  I  inquired  of  Angus  if  he  knew  the 
cause — “  Oh,  the  cause  is  no  secret,”  replied  he  ;  “  his  ward, 
Elizabeth,  is  not  expected  to  recover  frae  a  dangerous  illness. 
They  say  it  is  the  effect  o’  grief,  from  a  strange  and  hurried 
occurrence  that  happened  several  weeks  ago.  Miss  Eliza 
had  a  sweetheart  o’  the  name  o’  Mr  Wallace,  wha  it  was 
supposed  was  to  hae  married  her ;  he  was  a  constant  visitor 
at  her  uncle’s  ;  but  there  was  ane,  they  say,  she  liked  better, 
a  nephew  o’  Mr  H - ’s,  wha  was  lang  awa  at  sea.  He  ap¬ 

peared  suddenly  in  the  house  when  her  guardian  was  frae 
hame,  and  as  suddenly  left  it ;  nor  has  ho  been  heard  o’  since. 
He  was  seen  in  the  King’s  Park  by  severals,  as  thoy  think. 
It’s  no  for  me  to  speak  evil  o’  ony  gentleman ;  but  they  say 
that  her  other  sweetheart  murdered  him,  and  concealed  his 

body ;  for  next  forenoon  Mr  H - was  sent  for  express,  to 

come  hame  to  Miss  Elizabeth,  wha  had  been  out  o’  ae  fit 

into  anither  ever  since  she  had  seen  his  nephew.  Mr  H - 

sent  everywhere  to  inquire  for  the  unfortunate  young  man, 
but  nae  tidings  could  be  had.  Mr  Wallace  had  left  the 
town  suddenly,  but  nane  could  tell  whar  he  had  gane.  They 
say  he  was  also  seen,  latish  in  tho  afternoon,  entering  the 
Duke’s  Walk  to  tho  east.  Every  part  was  searched,  in  vain, 
for  the  body,  which  has  never  been  discovered ;  but,  what 
has  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  many,  that  the 
youth  was  killed,  was,  that  at  a  sma  distance  within  the  wall 
near  Mushet’s  Cairn,  the  grass  was  observed  to  be  trodden 
down,  and  stained  wi’  blood.  This,  and  the  flight  o’  Wal¬ 
lace,  who  is  said  to  hae  gane  owre  to  Holland  to  avoid  the 
vengeance  o’  his  uncle,  are  at  best,  very  suspicious  circum- 
stances.  This,  Johnny  Square,  is  a’  that  I  ken  o’  the  mat¬ 
ter.” 

Dismissing  the  cadie  as  soon  as  possible,  amply  pleased 
with  his  reward,  I  hurried  to  the  captain,  who  was  weeping 
like  an  infant,  his  face  buried  in  his  handkerchief.  I  saw 
that  anything  I  could  say,  in  his  present  situation,  would  be 
intrusion  upon  grief,  too  sacred  for  interference,  and  too 
recent  to  be  soothed.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  turned  to  me 
— “  Am  I  not  the  most  guilty  of  men,”  he  said,  “  and  de¬ 
servedly  the  most  wretched?  I  have,  by  my  hasty,  jealous 
temper,  killed  my  Eliza,  and  banished  myself  from  her  pre¬ 
sence  for  ever,  even  should  she  recover.  Oh  !  how  could  I, 
for  a  moment,  harbour  such  a  thought,  to  the  injury  of  such 
an  angel — far  less  give  utterance  to  it !  Fool,  fool,  that  I 
have  ever  been  ! — it  is  fitting  you  die  to  atone  for  your  jeal¬ 
ous  madness.”  And  ho  beat  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
fists.  I  became  afraid  that  he  intended  to  do  some  injury 
to  his  person  :  for  there  was  a  fierceness,  mingled  with  agony 
of  mind,  in  his  looks,  as  he  grasped,  as  if  by  some  nvolun- 
tary  motion,  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  that  alarmed  me.  I  was 
on  the  point,  different  times,  of  rushing  upon  and  disarming 
him  ;  but,  at  length,  this  paroxysm  was  succeeded  by  one  of 
subdued  grief,  and  he  became,  to  all  appearance,  as  feeble  as 
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an  infant.  “  Oh  that  I  could,  by  any  sacrifice,”  he  cried,  in 
thrilling  tones,  “  obtain  one  glance  of  my  injured  Eliza,  if  it 
even  were  my  last,  to  die  at  her  feet,  pleading  for  forgive¬ 
ness  ! — her  esteem,  and  with  it  her  love,  I  know  I  have  for¬ 
feited  for  ever  !  Rash,  rash  fool  that  I  was  !  ”  Again  he  re¬ 
lapsed  into  silence,  and  taking  advantage  of  this  new  turn  of 
thought,  I  suggested  his  writing  to  his  uncle.  “  Alas, 
Square,”  he  said,  “  I  cannot  write ;  my  mind  is  in  a  chaos  of 
confusion — my  brain  is  racked  almost  to  madness.” 

“Then,”  I  answered,  “allow  me  to  go,  as  if  I  had  just 
arrived  in  town,  and  expected  to  have  found  you  there,  and 
to  act  as  occasion  requires.  If  I  find  I  can,  there  shall  be  a 
messenger  sent  for  you  to  come  to  your  uncle’s,  or,  at  all 
events,  I  shall  return  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  give 
you  an  account  of  my  success.” 

“  Square,  my  friend,”  he  replied,  grasping  my  hand,  “  do 
with  me  as  you  please — my  heart  is  broken — my  mind  is  a 
tumult  of  agonising  reflections  of  what  I  am,  and  what  I 
might  have  been.  I  blush  for  the  weakness  you  have  wit¬ 
nessed  in  me ;  but  what  man  in  his  folly  ever  threw  from 
him  such  a  treasure  as  I  have  lost,  and  lost  for  ever  !  ” 

Anxious  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  my  benefactor,  with 
hasty  steps  I  proceeded  to  the  Covenant  Close,  to  call  upon 

Mr  II - ,  who  lived  in  the  third  flat  in  the  Scale  Stairs. 

Almost  breathless  from  the  speed  I  had  used,  I  “tirled  at  the 
pin.”  The  door  was  opened  by  a  genteel  man-servant  in 

livery,  of  whom  I  inquired  if  Mr  H - was  at  home,  and 

was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  was  ushered  into  an 
elegant  room,  where,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  a  benign 
but  melancholy-looking  old  gentleman  entered. 

“  Mr  Square,  I  am  informed,”  said  he,  “  you  wish  to  see 
me  :  may  I  inquire,  is  your  business  very  pressing,  as  I  am 
rather  engaged  at  present  1  ” 

“  I  humbly  beg  pardon,”  said  I ;  “  I  am  a  stranger  to  you, 
and  only  came  to  town  this  afternoon.  My  acquaintance  is 

with  your  nephew,  Captain  H - ,  of  the  Eliza ;  can  you 

inform  me  when  you  expect  him  in  town  ?  ” 

The  old  man  sank  into  a  chair,  and  remained  silent,  over¬ 
come  by  his  feelings ;  at  length,  looking  inquiringly  into  my 
face — “  Alas  !  sir,”  cried  he,  “>I  have  now  no  nephew.” 

“  Excuse  me,  sir,”  I  said,  “  if  I  have  wounded  your  feelings. 
I  am  astonished  at  wdiat  you  tell  me,  for  I  saw  him  in  good 
health,  not  many  days  since,  and  expected  him  to  have  been 
here  to-night.” 

Starting  to  his  feet,  he  came  to  where  I  sat,  and,  placing 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  looked  anxiously  in  my  face — 
“Young  man,”  he  said  solemnly,  “have  you  seen  Hugh 
Id - within  these  five  weeks  1  ” 

“  Certainly,”  I  replied ;  “  I  saw  him  in  London  within 
these  ten  days,  in  good  health.” 

Clasping  his  hands,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven — 
“  Blessed  be  God  !  ”  he  said — “  my  nephew  is  alive,  and  my 
Eliza  may  yet  be  snatched  from  the  grave !" 

We  now  entered  into  familiar  conversation,  in  which  I 
got  from  him  a  similar  account  to  what  the  cadie  had  given 

us,  with  the  addition  only  of  the  exertions  Mr  H -  had 

made  for  the  bringing  of  Wallace  to  punishment  for  the 
murder  of  his  nephew.  “That  man,”  he  concluded,  “has 
cause  to  rejoice  that  he  is  in  life  ;  for  so  strong  was  the  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence,  that  had  he  been  apprehended  and 
brought  to  trial,  there  is  not  a  jury  who  would  not  have 
given  their  verdict  Guilty.” 

In  return,  I  gave  him  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  I  had 
witnessed,  and  the  state  of  misery  in  which  I  had  left  him. 

Mr  H - -  heard  me  with  varied  feelings  as  I  proceeded,  and 

said  he  had  had  no  idea  of  the  attachment  between  Hugh  and 
Eliza,  until  this  unfortunate  affair  disclosed  it  to  him ;  and 
he  feared  it  had  proved  fatal  to  his  ward,  who  was  in  a  very 
dangerous  state — her  life  even  despaired  of ;  but  he  trusted 


his  nephew’s  return  would  be  more  efficacious  than  all  the 
prescriptions  of  her  physicians;  for  hers  was  a  sickness  of 
the  heart. 

With  a  thrill  of  pleasure  at  the  success  of  my  call,  I  bado 
him  adieu,  taking  with  me  the  assurance  that  he  would  break 
the  joyful  intelligence  to  Eliza,  and  either  call  at  the  White 
Horse  Tavern  himself,  or  send  a  note  by  his  servant,  to  his 
“  poor  Hughie,  who  was  ever  a  passionate  boy,”  to  come  to 
him.  When  I  returned,  I  found  him  pacing  the  room  with 
hasty  steps. 

“Square,”  he  cried,  in  a  voico  bordering  on  anger,  “is  this 
what  I  expected  from  you  1  You  have  stayed  an  age  away.” 

“  I  beg  pardon,  captain,  but  I  have  made  no  unnecessary 
delay.  I  bring  you  tidings  of  good  hope.  Your  uncle  is 
rejoiced  you  are  safe,  and  in  town;  he  will  either  call  him¬ 
self,  or  send  a  card  for  you  to-morrow,  as  he  shall  judge  safest 
for  the  sake  of  Eliza.  Meanwhile,  he  is  to  break  the  unex¬ 
pected  news  to  her.” 

Joy  and  grief,  hope  and  fear,  now  by  turns  took  possession 
of  his  mind,  until  we  retired  to  rest. 

Next  forenoon  was  passed  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety. 

Captain  II - had  spent  a  sleepless  night,  and  still  paced 

the  room  in  violent  emotion,  or  sank  exhausted  into  his  seat. 
I  could  not  leave  him,  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  At  length, 

about  two  o’clock,  Mr  II -  came  himself  to  visit  his 

nephew.  I  cannot  describe  this  meeting ;  it  was  painful  to 
all  parties.  The  old  man  had  endeavoured  to  break  the  news 
of  Hugh’s  safety  to  his  ward  without  success ;  she  was,  he 
confessed,  so  much  reduced,  that  he  feared  the  agitation 
might  prove  fatal;  for  every  allusion  to  him,  since  that 
melancholy  occurrence,  had  produced  a  series  of  fainting  fits; 
soon,  however,  he  hoped,  with  safety,  to  be  enabled  to  com¬ 
municate  the  safety  of  her  Hugh,  whom,  in  her  troubled 
slumbers,  he  had  heard  her  name,  while  the  large  drops 
glistened  on  or  glided  from  her  long  dark  eyelashes. 

“0  Hugh,  Hugh,  what  have  you  done?”  said  the  old  man, 
unconsciously,  as  he  wrung  his  hands — the  tears  falling  over 
his  venerable  face. 

“  Uncle,  dear  uncle,  do  not  drive  me  to  distraction,”  cried 
the  captain ;  “I  cannot  endure  the” - 

“Pardon  me,  my  boy,”  interrupted  the  uncle;  “I  am  a 
silly  old  bachelor ;  I  know  not  what  I  say.  Dear  Hugh,  I 
didn’t  mean  to  grieve  you  ;  but  who  can  look  on  yon  suffer¬ 
ing  innocent  creature,  and  speak  but  as  the  feelings  dictate  1” 

The  captain  groaned  aloud,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

Several  days  were  passed  in  a  similar  manner  before  we 

removed  to  the  Covenant  Close  ;  but,  alas  !  Captain  II - - 

had  arrived  too  late.  The  shock  had  untwisted  the  thread 
of  life  in  the  gentle  Eliza,  and  it  seemed  only  to  hold  together 
until  his  arrival.  Joy,  no  doubt,  once  more  visited  that 
broken  heart,  when  she  smiled  forgiveness  upon  her  heart- 
stricken  lover ;  but  she  survived  only  for  three  wTeeks  after 
his  arrival,  and  breathed  her  last  sigh  as  he  bent,  almost 
bereft  of  reason,  over  her  wasted  form. 

During  this  period,  I  was  quite  unoccupied,  and  walked 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  with  a  stately  gait.  IIow  different 
were  my  feelings  now  from  what  they  once  had  been  on 
the  same  spot,  in  former  days,  when  I  had  run  or  glided 
through  them,  timorous  and  abject !  A  child  might  have 
taken  the  wall  of  me  then ;  now  I  had  a  splendid  dress, 
and  guineas  in  my  pocket.  I  walked  erect  and  resolute  as 
a  giant,  and  would  give  the  wall  to  none ;  such  is  the  effect 
of  circumstances  upon  the  mind.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
only  time  in  my  life  I  ever  was  so  foolish.  I  feared  to  meet 
any  one  who  could  by  any  chance  have  recognised  me.  Yet 
in  my  pride  I  was  still  a  solitary  being,  too  bashful  to  mako 
new  acquaintances  with  those  I  thought  my  equals,  and  too 
proud  to  associate  with  those  I  had  known  before.  Thus  did, 
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I  strut  about  like  a  solitary  peacock  in  a  farmyard,  with  this 
difference,  that  I  became,  unlike  that  haughty  bird,  weary  of 
my  own  consequence. 

After  the  funeral  of  Eliza,  Mr  II - -  pleaded  upon  tho 

captain  to  remain  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  ho  replied  that  he  could 
not,  all  tho  scenes  around  only  added  to  his  melancholy,  by 
recalling  to  his  mind  tho  lovely  object  lie  had  lost  for  ever, 
and  brought  up  tho  consciousness  of  the  means — his  own 
cruelty  and  jealous  temper.  In  a  few  days  we  were  once 
moro  on  our  ivay  to  London,  where  wo  arrived  in  safety,  and 
found  the  Eliza  moored  at  Rotherhithe.  Tho  captain  re¬ 
sumed  his  activo  duties,  and  his  grief  was  either  more  bear¬ 
able,  or,  to  blunt  its  edge,  lie  entered  moro  keenly  into  com¬ 
merce.  I  was  now  appointed  second  mate.  His  wish  was 
to  obtain  a  distant  freight,  unmindful  to  what  part  of  the 
world,  so  that  tho  period  of  his  absenco  from  Britain  might 
be  tho  greatest.  Not  finding  one  so  readily  as  he  wished, 
he  took  a  rich  cargo  on  board  upon  his  own  account,  fitted 
for  tho  Indian  market,  and  we  left  tho  Thames  in  November 
1751. 

For  several  years  from  this  dato  I  was  as  happy  as  any 
human  being  could  be,  for  wo  sailed  tho  Indian  Ocean  from 
point  to  point  in  all  directions,  encountering  various  turns  of 
fortune,  but  still  progressing  towards  wealth.  I  was  myself 
rich,  far  beyond  what  I  could  ever  have  hoped  to  liavo  been ; 

and  as  for  Captain  H - ,  he  had  accumulated  a  fortune 

with  which  ho  was  satisfied.  His  equanimity  of  mind  was 
in  some  moasure  restored ;  ho  could  talk  at  times  of  Eliza 
with  a  pleasing  melancholy,  and  spoke  of  returning  once 
more  to  Europe.  As  his  vessel,  the  Eliza,  was  now  old,  and 
not  safe  for  a  home  voyage,  he  resolved  to  sell  her  in  the 
country,  and  return  to  Europe  a  passenger  in  tho  first  com¬ 
modious  trader.  This  he  actually  did  at  Bombay,  giving  to 
each  of  his  crow  who  had  left  England  with  him  a  handsomo 
present,  and  the  amount  in  cash  of  their  passage-money 
home,  that  they  might  either  return  at  his  expense,  or  stay 
longer  in  the  country,  where  there  wero  great  inducements,  if 
they  chose.  Me,  as  my  sincere  friend,  ho  strongly  advised  to 
remain  for  a  few  years  longer,  when  I  might  return  an  inde¬ 
pendent  man  to  Edinburgh. 

This  was  ono  of  the  golden  opportunities  every  man  has 
once  in  his  power  during  his  existence  of  bettering  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  life.  My  evil  destiny,  or  some  other  cause, 
made  me  reject  it.  I  had  for  several  months  back,  as  I  had 
had  several  times  before,  a  strong  longing  to  visit  Scotland 
once  more.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  those  who  have  never 
been  for  years  absent  from  their  native  home  to  imagine 
how  overpowering  this  home-sickness  is,  and  how  little  will 
furnish  to  a  languishing  mind  a  plausible  excuse  for  a  re¬ 
turn.  I  felt  a  conviction  that  I  was  not  acting  in  tho  host 
manner  for  my  own  interest,  yet  I  soothed  down  this  fooling 
by  the  hope  that  I  could  return  at  any  time,  and  pursue  my 

fortune.  To  Captain  II - -  I  stated  my  wish  to  return  to 

Europe  at  all  events,  as  I  was  weary  of  the  Indian  clime,  and 
that,  as  I  had  left  Edinburgh  with  him,  I  would,  if  ho  had 
no  objection,  return  in  the  same  vessel.  He  agreed,  and 
thus  we  wero  again  fated  to  go  together. 

After  remaining  on  shore  inactivo  for  some  wcoks,  we 
embarked  on  board  the  Traussean ,  bound  for  Amsterdam. 
Would  that  I  had  been  of  tho  same  turn  of  mind  and  reso¬ 
lution  as  Mr  Yates,  our  chief  mate,  who  remained  in  the 
country,  and  soon  sailed  a  vessel  of  his  own !  I  saw  him 
several  years  afterwards  in  London,  living  in  wealth  and 
independence,  the  produce  of  his  toils  in  India.  I  grati¬ 
fied  my  wish  at  all  hazards — ho  obeyed  his  better  judgment ; 
ho  had  his  reward — I  had  mine. 

From  Bombay  to  tho  Cape  of  Good  IIopo  we  had  a  quick 
and  pleasant  run.  Wo  stopped  at  tho  Capo  for  tbreo  weeks, 
and  took  in  refreshments  and  some  passengers,  amongst 


whom  was  an  old  rich  planter  on  his  return  to  Holland, 
taking  with  him  a  black  boy,  his  slave,  ono  of  tho  merriest 
and  most  obliging  creatures  I  ever  saw.  Tho  little  fellow 
soon  becamo  the  favourite  of  every  ono  on  board.  Pontoben 
was  tho  joy  of  every  one,  except  his  master,  who  was  ever 
correcting  or  finding  fault  with  him.  In  ono  of  my  sallies, 
I  called  tho  old  planter  Satan.  He  was  worthy  of  tho  title, 
and  it  adhered  to  him  like  a  burdockhead.  A  more  forbid¬ 
ding  figure  I  have  never  seen.  Tall  and  bony,  ho  had  the 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  skeleton  covered  with  shrivelled 
brown  leather;  his  forehead,  largo  and  deeply  furrowed, 
rose  over  two  shaggy  eyebrows  that  overshadowed  eyes  of 
light  bluo,  keen  and  restless.  There  was  a  peculiar  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  whole  face  that  made  even  tho  most  daring  feel 
uneasy  on  beholding  him  ;  and  unless  they  wero  excited  at 
tho  time  by  hatred  towards  him,  few  ever  dared  his  eye.  I 
myself  felt  that  no  inducement  could  ever  ruako  mo  look 
upon  him  as  a  kindred  being ;  and,  indeed,  ho  rarely  spoke 
to  any  of  his  countrymen.  His  harsh,  sepulchral  tones  wero 
seldom  heard  but  in  execrations  of  poor  Pontoben,  who 
would  leave  his  master  with  the  big  drops  of  anguish,  from 
punishment,  rolling  down  his  ebony  face ;  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  after,  bo  seen  laughing  and  sporting  with  tho  sea¬ 
men. 

On  tho  evening  of  the  seventh  day  after  we  had  left  Table 
Bay,  the  sun  set  liko  an  immenso  globe  of  deep  red  fire,  and 
the  sky  began  to  bo  overcast.  The  vessel  was  made  all 
tight  for  tho  expected  storm  ;  and  come  it  did,  soon  after 
dark,  with  fearful  force.  All  I  had  ever  encountered  could 
not  bo  compared  to  its  violence.  The  vessel  pitched,  groaned, 
and  quivered,  during  the  whole  night,  as  if  she  would  have 
gone  to  pieces;  and  when  day  at  length  came,  with  no 
abatement  of  the  storm,  it  only  served  to  show  us  tho  extent 
of  our  danger.  Tho  sky  was  dark  and  louring;  heavy 
masses  of  clouds  obscured  tho  sun,  and  poured  forth  deluges 
of  rain ;  the  vessel  laboured  so  much,  and  the  wind  was  so 
strong,  that  no  man  on  board  could  keep  his '  feet,  and  the 
crow  were  lashed  to  different  parts  of  the  vessel  to  prevent 
their  being  washed  from  the  decks  by  tho  waves,  which  were 
every  now  and  then  making  a  complete  breach  over  us. 
Tho  captain  and  I  shared  tho  fatigues  of  the  crew  as  we 
shared  their  danger.  Another  night  of  darkness  and  tem¬ 
pest,  if  possiblo  moro  severe  than  tho  first,  passed  over  our 
heads.  Still  the  vessel  held  good,  and  we  hoped  to  weather 
tho  gale;  when,  just  about  an  hour  after  daybreak,  the  wind 
chopped  about  nearly  two  points  of  tho  compass ;  tho  man 
at  the  helm,  either  through  fatigue  or  mismanagement,  al¬ 
lowed  a  tremendous  sea  to  striko  her  too  much  forward, 
when  she  heeled  so  far  over  that  a  second  wave  laid  her  upon 
her  beam  ends.  A  cry  of  despair  rose,  in  one  long,  wailing 
sound,  from  every  ono  on  board  ;  three  of  tho  crew  wero 
hurled  into  tho  mountainous  ocean,  and  perished  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Tho  vessel  had  been  making  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water,  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  alarm  on  that  account ; 
but  now  it  was  finding  its  way  in  by  the  companions  from 
every  wavo  that  rolled  over  us.  It  is  in  moments  such  as 
these  that  tho  character  of  tho  seaman  shines  forth  in  all 
its  lustre.  For  a  few  minutes,  and  no  more,  we  wero  para¬ 
lysed,  and  lookod  on  in  stupor,  exp>ectiug  to  go  down  to  tho 
deep ;  still  she  floated — the  larboard  sido  only  a  few  inches 
out  of  tho  water ;  tho  wind  had  perceptibly  declined,  still 
tho  sea  ran  as  high  as  ever  ;  and  thus,  for  several  hours,  wo 
clung  to  fastenings,  in  expectation  of  her  going  down  every 
instant.  We  had  it  not  in  our  power  to  do  anything  for 
our  safety;  it  seemed  as  if  her  cargo  had  shifted  in  the  hold, 
and  tho  first  heavy  sea  would  finish  all.  I  cannot  say  how 
long  this  lasted;  the  rago  of  tho  tempest  at  longth  died 
away,  and  it  became  possible  for  us  to  act.  Her  foro  and 
mizzen  masts  were  cut  away,  when  sho  righted  considerably; 
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nml  tlien  wo  commenced  to  throw  what  of  her  cargo  wo 
could  get  at  overboard,  altering  tlie  remainder  until  she 
righted.  When  hope  onco  more  dawned  upon  us,  exhausted 
by  hunger  and  fatigue,  wo  stretched  our  weary  limbs  upon 
the  deck,  and  sank  to  rest — the  captain  of  the  vessel  taking 
the  helm,  and  keeping  watch  with  a  few  of  his  exhausted 
crow,  who  were  soon  rolieved  by  short  watches,  until  their 
strength  was  restored. 

Jurymasts  wero  now  erected,  and  wo  hoped  to  reach  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  and  refit ;  but  our  misfortunes  had  only 
commenced,  for  we  found  that  our  bread  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  the  water  we  had  mado  during  the 
storm;  and,  besides,  we  were  not  provisioned  for  a  very  pro¬ 
tracted  voyage.  It  was  at  onco  agroed  that  both  passengers 
and  crew  should  go  on  short  allowance ;  aud,  as  our  vessel 
was  both  leaky  and  sailed  badly  under  her  jurymasts,  our 
prospects  were  now  gloomy  enough.  Satan  had  never  loft 
his  berth  since  the  coming  on  of  tho  Btorm ;  but  lay  and 
blasphemed,  and  beat  poor  Pontobcn  as  usual,  his  temper 
having  evidently  become  worse  under  his  privations,  though 
he  had  many  preserves  and  luxuries  of  his  own  private  pro¬ 
perty.  The  captain  and  myself  kept  up  our  spirits,  in  tho 
expectation  of  falling  in  with  some  vessel  bound  for  Europe, 
in  which  case  we  would  leave  the  Traussean.  But  we  were 
not  so  fortunate  ;  for  scarce  were  we  refitted  from  tho  wrecks 
of  the  hurricane,  when  we  wero  becalmed  for  three  weeks.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  this  our  melancholy  situation 
on  tho  bosom  of  tho  ocean,  that  lay  all  around  as  still  as 
death,  its  glassy  brightness  dazzling  tho  eye  under  the  intense 
rays  of  tho  sun,  aud  our  scanty  supply  of  provisions  rapidly 
wearing  done.  A  lingering  doath  from  famine  seemed  in¬ 
evitable  ;  despair  began  to  steal  upon  us ;  anxiety  and  fear 
were  visible  in  tho  countenances  of  all.  Tho  pious  became 
more  fervent  iu  their  devotions,  and  the  profane  more  choice 
in  their  expressions.  All  of  us  moved  about  tho  vessel  like 
spectres,  seldom  exchanging  words— every  one  seomingly 
absorbed  in  his  own  reflections.  Vain  was  tho  attempt  to 
call  up  a  cheerful  thought.  If  a  laugh  was  heard,  which 
some  would  attempt,  it  looked  moro  like  madness  than  miith, 
and  grated  upon  tho  ear  like  some  unearthly  sound ;  while 
tales  of  fearful  import  and  sad  forebodings  alone  could  gain 
the  attention  of  the  listeners. 

This  state  of  the  ocean  at  length  changed  ;  a  faint  breeze 
sprang  up  ;  but,  alas !  it  was  unsteady  and  baffling,  and 
our  crippled  vessel  was  ill  adapted  for  any  but  a  leading 
wind.  By  observation,  wo  were  nearly  equidistant  from 
the  coast  of  Portugal  and  tho  Cape  ;  otherwise,  to  save  our 
lives,  wo  would  have  run  tho  wreck  of  the  Traussean  back 
to  Table  Bay.  This  plan  was  oven  urged  by  several  of 
tho  crew,  but  overruled  by  tho  captain  and  majority  ;  for 
the  reason  that  we  could  not  depend  upon  the  wind  lasting 
long  enough  to  carry  us  there,  and  we  had  moro  chanco 
to  Ml  in  with  some  vessel  as  we  neared  Europe.  .  Scarcely 
able  to  stand  to  the  pumps — for  she  needed  clearing  every 
twelve  hours — we  persevered  in  our  course,  the  provi¬ 
sions  being  doled  out  in  the  smallest  portions  that  could 
sustain  nature,  and  diminished  until  we  resembled  skeletons 
more  than  men.  When  we  commenced  the  voyage,  there 
were  a  great  many  monkeys,  parrots,  and  other  birds, 
intended  as  gifts  to  friends  in  Europe.  Theso  had  long 
since  been  consumed  by  their  owners ;  even  the  vermin 
wo  were  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  wero  indeed  a  luxury  ; 
and  every  invention  was  put  in  practice  to  ensnare  them. 
Tho  preserves  and  private  stock,  everything  that  could 
sustain  life,  had  been  taken  from  Satan  and  the  other 
passengers,  and  placed  in  the  common  stock ,  so  that  no 
one  might  fare  better  than  his  fellow.  We  had  for  some 
time  looked  at  each  other  with  an  evil  oyo,  and  to  wish  for  a 
death,  that  we  might  avoid  the  necessity  of  casting  lota; 


for,  strange  to  say,  we  clung  to  lifo  the  more  tenaciously  the 
moro  our  sufferings  increased.  I  have  often  since  been 
amazed  to  think  that,  for  trivial  sufferings  or  wounded 
pride,  men  will  voluntarily  commit  suicide ;  aud  yet,  among 
twenty-five  individuals,  to  any  of  whom  a  natural  death 
would  have  been  a  kind  relief,  this  fearful  remedy  was  never 
thought  of.  With  the  keenest  scrutiny  wo  counted  tho 
ship’s  crew  aud  passengers  every  morning,  in  hopes  that 
some  0110  had  died  in  the  night.  One  morning  Pontoben, 
who  had,  even  amidst  tho  ill-usage  ho  received  from  his 
master,  stood  it  out  better  than  any  on  board,  was  amissing, 
and  a  search  was  mado  for  him  through  tho  ship  in  vain. 
At  length  he  was  found  in  his  master’s  berth,  beyond  him, 
dead— the  marks  of  strangulation  upon  his  throat,  evidence 
to  us  all  that  Satau  had  strangled  Inin  through  the  night. 
The  body  was  at  onco  demanded,  but  his  master,  with  exe¬ 
crations,  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  as  ho  maintained  the  boy 
was  his  own  property,  and  ho  would  “  keep  it  for  his  own 
use.”  My  blood  ran  cold  as  I  lookod  upon  the  murdered 
boy  and  his  savage  master.  Tho  lifeloss  corpse  was  torn 
from  him,  and  mangled,  to  bo  consumed  ;  but  neither  Cap¬ 
tain  Id -  nor  myself  could  look  upon  tho  horrid  mess, 

and  several  others  wore  similarly  affected;  but  Satan 
gloated  over  it,  and  oursed  the  others  for  depriving  him  of 
the  whole. 

Our  sufferings  had  uow  reached  the  limit  of  human  en¬ 
durance.  Wo  wero  unable  to  stand  at  tho  pumps  oven  half- 
hour  spells ;  and  if  we  ceased  to  lighten  tho  vessel  wo  must 
soon  founder.  In  this,  our  last  extremity,  it  was  at  last 
agreed  to  cast  the  fatal  lot,  to  ascertain  who  was  to  die  to 
save  tho  rest.  Wo  could  sustain  the  gnawing  of  hunger  no 
longer.  Every  articlo  of  leather,  even  our  shoes,  had  been 
consumed.  We  were  all  assembled  upon  tho  quarter-deck, 
to  bide  our  fate.  Sunk  and  dispirited  as  wo  were  by  famino, 
wo  all  clung  to  lifo  with  a  more  intense  desire  than  we  had 
ever  dono  in  moro  prosperous  times.  lho  arrangements 
were  thus  mado.  A  largo  china  jar  was  placed  upon  the 
binnacle,  into  which  was  put  a  scroll  of  paper  for  each  per¬ 
son  on  board,  cut  and  folded  exactly  alike.  On  one  was 
writtou,  “  Gracious  God,  pardon  my  sins,  and  receive  my  soul, 
for  Jesus’  sake.”  On  tho  other,  “  Merciful  God,  require  not 
this  innocent  blood  at  my  hands.”  Ho  that  drew  the  fiist 
was  to  die,  and  he  that  drew  tho  second  was  to  bo  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  All  the  other  papers  wero  blauk.  Everything  was 
prepared  before  us  in  the  most  equitablo  manner.  A  poiiod 
of  thrilling  suspenso  intervened,  and  all  being  icady,  tho 
captain  walked  first,  placed  his  baud  in  the  jar,  and  drew  a 
lot.  In  like  manner  every  one  on  board  followed  him,  each 
holding  his  doom  iu  his  haud  unopened  until  all  was  drawn. 
Another  fearful  pause  ensued.  Each  feared  to  unroll  his 
paper.  Good  God  !  the  fatal  scroll  was  in  my  haud,  aud 
Satan  was  to  be  my  butcher  ! 

I  yet  shudder  when  I  call  to  mind  the  agony  of  that 
moment.  All  eyes  beamed  joy,  I  thought,  that  they  had 
escaped.  I  was  for  a  moment  stupilied.  Alien  my  brain 
seemed  to  whirl  round — the  light  forsook  my  eyes— I 
became  incapable  of  reflection ;  yet  a  nervous,  convulsivo 
energy  made  me  plead  for  mercy — a  mere  instinctive  effort, 
for  had  I  been  able  to  command  my  thoughts  they  would 
have  satisfied  me  that  thero  was  no  hope.  Satan  stood 
by  my  side  with  tho  knife  in  his  hand  ready  for  his  \ic- 
tim  ;  even  yet,  when  my  slumbers  aro  uneasy,  I  sec  his 
tall,  hideous  figure,  rendered  at  the  time  doubly  fright! ul 
by  famine,  standing  over  me,  his  knife  at  my  throat,  aud 

Captain  II - ■  in  vain  endeavouring  to  hold  his  hand. 

My  agony  and  pleadings  so  melted  the  whole  sufferers 
that  it  was  resolved  to  delay  my  death  until  tho  shades  0. 
night  had  onco  more  covered  the  ocean,  in  hopes  some  ship 
rnfght  heave  iu  sight  beforo  my  fate  was  scaled ;  if  not,  tho 
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morning  never  was  to  dawn  for  me — that  day  was  to  bo  my 

Just  in  time.  Captain  H - kneeled,  weeping,  by  my  side. 

lie  was  joined  by  all  the  crew,  except  the  Satanic  planter,  in 
heartfelt  devotion,  and  earnest  supplication  for  my  deliver¬ 
ance.  Alas  !  I  could  not  mould  my  own  thoughts  to  prayer; 
a  thousand  wandering  fancies  crowded  through  my  mind, 
making  all  dark  chaos,  save  the  lurid  coruscations  of  the 
horrors  of  dissolution.  Their  prayers  and  supplications 
sounded  in  my  ears  as  if  they  were  the  noise  of  broken 
water  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  in  a  gentle  breeze ;  and  if  I  mechan¬ 
ically  joined,  or  kept  imploring  pardon  and  mercy  through 
Jesus  for  my  many  sins,  it  was  not  prayer,  for  I  felt  neither 
peace  nor  hope  while  I  called.  My  heart  seemed  to  take 
little  interest  in  what  my  lips  were  uttering.  All  appeared 
as  if  I  had  been  suddenly  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  a  mine  in 
utter  darkness.  Then,  again,  the  glowing  sun,  that  the  day 
before  seemed  stationary  in  the  heavens,  so  slow  had  appeared 
his  progress,  now  seemed  to  whirl  with  fearful  velocity,  as  I 
occasionally  cast  up  my  despairing  eyes  to  mark  his  progress. 

It  was  now  past  noon.  Captain  II -  still  sat  by  my 

side,  with  my  hand  clasped  affectionately  in  his,  doing  his 
utmost  to  prepare  my  soul  for  the  great  change.  I  began 
slowly  to  recover  from  the  stupor  caused  by  the  sudden  an¬ 
nouncement  of  my  horrid  doom.  I  joined  in  prayer  with 
him.  Never  again  will  I  be  more  fit  to  die  than  I  became 
towards  the  evening.  I  told  the  captain  of  the  vessel  I  was 
now  ready  to  submit  to  my  lot.  He  could  not  answer  me, 
his  heart  was  too  full ;  the  tears  rolled  down  his  rugged  face, 
and,  with  a  groan,  he  retired  to  his  cabin.  Satan,  who  had 
eyed  me  from  the  first  as  if  he  repined  at  the  delay  I  had 
obtained,  came  forward.  The  men  turned  their  backs.  Cap¬ 
tain  H - rose  to  his  feet  and  pushed  him  back,  saying  I 

had  been  allowed  to  live  until  sun-down,  and  I  should  have 
full  time  allowed.  Some  of  the  crew  joined  him.  As  for 
myself  I  had  become  weary  of  my  horrible  suspense. 

As  had  been  the  daily  practice  since  our  misfortunes  began, 
several  of  the  crew  had  been  stationed  in  our  remaining  mast¬ 
head,  to  look  out  for  any  vessel  that  might  come  in  sight ; 
even  yet  several  continued  to  crawl  up,  to  gaze  over  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  waters,  in  hopes  of  relief.  Often  through  this  day 
had  my  imploring  eyes  been  fixed  on  them  with  anxious 
looks.  Even  while  I  felt  weary  of  my  suspense  and  wished 
it  over,  hope  would  steal  over  my  mind  ;  there  was  yet  some 
space  ere  sunset,  and  my  prayers  for  pardon,  spite  of  my¬ 
self,  would  end  in  supplications  for  deliverance.  Suddenly 
a  faint  shout  arose  from  the  mast-head.  It  was  repeated. 
I  started  up,  and  involuntarily  joined,  as  it  ran  along  the 
deck,  the  blessed  cry  of,  “A  sail  in  sight !”  There  was  life 
in  the  sound.  Many  wept,  while  others  laughed  aloud. 
Some  clasped  their  hands  in  silence,  and  raised  their  eyes  to 
heaven.  I  sank  upon  my  knees ;  tears  of  gratitude  to  God 
poured  from  my  eyes ;  words  were  denied  me  ;  but  my  hoart 
burned  within  me  with  love.  I  arose  and  joined  the  crew, 
who  were  gazing  over  the  side  at  the  welcome  sight  which  was 
nearing  us  fast.  We  fired  a  gun  and  hung  out  a  signal  of 
distress,  as  the  sun  was  now  fast  sinking  in  the  west.  She 
still  neared  us ;  but  darkness  was  coming  fast,  and,  fearing 
to  lose  her,  a  lanthorn  was  fixed  on  the  top,  and  minute  guns 
were  fired.  The  strange  vessel  occasionally  replied ;  and, 
during  this  last  night  of  our  misery,  no  eye  was  closed.  Each 
dash  of  her  gun,  less  distant  as  she  replied,  acted  upon  our 
depressed  minds,  inspiring  hope.  Faint  a3  the  wind  was,  it 
was  evident  that  she  neared  us,  and  wo  steered  our  almost 
water-logged  hulk  towards  the  flash  of  her  guns,  in  the  best 
manner  we  could.  When  morning  dawned,  she  was  within 
a  quarter  of  a  league  of  us.  We  now  made  her  out  to  be  a 
Portuguese  merchantman  ;  but  had  she  been  an  Algerine 
cruiser,  we  would  have  hailed  her  with  delight.  A  boat  put 
oil  from  her,  and  was  soon  alongside.  The  officer  who  came 


on  board  was  shocked  to  witness  our  misery ;  for,  indeed, 
we  resembled  spectres  more  than  men.  She  proved  to  be  a 
Portuguese  trader  of  the  largest  class,  bound  for  Brazil,  laden 

with  supplies.  Captain  H - ,  who  was  acquainted  with 

the  captain,  and  spoke  a  little  Portuguese,  having  been 
several  times  in  Lisbon,  acted  as  interpreter.  Language  was 
not  required  to  tell  our  miserable  state.  The  Portuguese 
acted  with  the  utmost  humanity,  and  stayed  by  us  for  two 
days.  Tho  captain  himself  came  on  board  with  the  first 
boat-load  of  supplies,  and  superintended  their  serving  out — 
as  great  an  act  of  humanity  as  furnishing  them;  for  tho 
people  on  board  the  Traussean,  now  that  provisions  were  on 
board,  became  actually  mutinous  to  obtain  them — each  man 
thinking  he  alone  could  have  ate  the  whole  supply,  so  raven¬ 
ous  did  our  appetites  feel.  We  were,  at  first,  only  served 
with  half  a  biscuit  each,  steeped  in  wine.  Impatient  as  we 
were  for  this  and  much  more,  as  soon  as  it  was  given  by  our 
benefactors,  numbers  loathed  it  and  could  not  swallow  the 
morsel.  I  thought,  upon  receiving  my  portion,  it  was  cruel 
mockery  of  our  wants  to  give  so  little.  My  desires  were  all 
for  food,  food ;  yet,  when  I  put  the  first  bit  into  my  mouth, 
a  sickness  came  over  me — my  stomach  refused  to  receive  it. 
Thus  I  sat  with  what  my  soul  longed  for  in  my  hand,  yet 
unable  to  enjoy  it,  conscious  that  my  existence  depended  upon 
it ;  yet  it  was  by  several  violent  efforts  I  succeeded  in  swal¬ 
lowing  it.  Soon  after,  I  fell  sound  asleep.  All  were  not 
affected  in  the  same  manner.  Some  devoured  their  allow¬ 
ance  and  pleaded  for  more,  which  was,  for  a  space,  refused, 
until  it  was  thought  safe  to  gratify  the  calls  of  hunger  with 
more  solid  food.  In  about  four  hours  I  awoke  from  my 
sleep,  with  the  most  intense  craving  for  food,  much  more  so 

than  I  had  felt  during  the  famine.  Captain  H - I  found 

still  asleep  in  his  berth,  to  which  he  had  retired.  Ten  of 
the  crew  of  the  Portuguese  vessel  were  at  our  pumps  and  in 
charge  of  the  vessel ;  for  our  own  crew  were  incapable  of  any 
exertion.  All  energy  seemed  to  have  forsaken  us,  now  that 
help  had  been  so  mercifully  bestowed  upon  us.  By  degrees 
the  allowance  of  food  was  increased  to  us,  and  next  morning 
our  vigour  began  gradually  to  return.  Fortunately  the 
weather  was  very  fine.  Our  deliverers  lay  close  to  us  during 
the  night ;  their  boats  had  been  passing  between  the  vessels 
with  all  thoy  could  spare  to  supply  our  wants,  and  their  own 
men  cheerfully  undertook  the  task  we  ourselves  were  incap¬ 
able  of.  Having  done  all  for  us  they  could,  even  assisting 
to  refit  and  search  for  the  leak,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  they  bade  us  farewell,  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage, 
amply  rewarded  for  their  kindness.  The  Portuguese  captain 

made,  at  parting,  a  present  to  Captain  H - of  six  bottles 

of  wine  and  some  other  necessaries  ;  for  he  was  now  confined 
to  his  berth,  the  privations  he  had  so  long  endured  having 
made  him  very  feverish  and  unwell. 

On  the  third  day  after  we  parted  from  tho  generous  Por- 
tuguese,  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  when  the  pilot 
came  on  board.  He  had  almost  left  the  vessel  again,  so 
great  was  his  alarm  and  surprise  at  our  wretched  appear¬ 
ance.  We  resembled  a  spectre  ship.  The  Traussean  was 
refitted,  and  ready  to  sail;  but  we  resolved  not  to  pro¬ 
ceed  farther  in  her.  We  could  as  readily  get  a  passage 
from  Lisbon  to  Britain  as  from  Amsterdam ;  and  what 
would  have  induced  me  to  leave  her  more  than  what  I  had 
suffered  in  her  was  tho  presence  of  tho  hated  Satan.  A 
feeling  of  horror  crept  over  me  every  timo  I  saw  him,  after 
that  fearful  day  during  which  I  was  doomed  to  death.  Ilia 
malign  eyes  were  never  off  me,  as  ho  sat  like  a  rattlesnake 
fascinating  a  poor  squirrel  or  bird.  I  did  not  fear  him  ;  it 
was  loathing  that  made  me  recoil  from  him.  I  could  havo 
encountered  him  in  single  combat  with  a  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  gave  me  or  no  one  a  just  ground  of  quarrel, 
and  it  was  not  my  nature  to  fix  one  on  him. 
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Having  settled  with  the  captain  of  the  Dutch  vessel,  and 
removed  our  luggage  to  the  hotel,  we  remained  several 

weeks,  during  which  Captain  H -  rapidly  recovered. 

To  amuse  ourselves,  we  visited  the  English  resident  in  the 

town  ;  but  our  chief  resort  was  to  the  house  of  Mr  B - , 

a  Scottish  merchant,  who  had  a  family  of  two  sons  and  a 
daughter — the  young  lady  a  most  engaging  girl,  and  very 

beautiful.  Captain  R - used  to  spend  the  most  of  his 

time  in  this  family ;  and,  gradually,  I  could  observe  a 
change  in  his  manner  and  conversation.  He  became 
more  gay  and  cheerful  in  his  manner,  at  times ;  then, 
again,  he  would  resume  all  the  melancholy  he  felt  at  our 
first  acquaintance.  I  was,  for  some  time,  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  what  caused  this  change  of  temper  in  him.  One 
day,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast  talking  over  old  adventures, 
he  said — 

‘  Square,  I  have  observed  that  you  have  been  rather 
surprised  at  my  manner  of  late.  In  truth,  I  do  not  won¬ 
der  at  it.  I  am  not  less  surprised  at  it  myself.  That 
bewitching  girl,  Helen,  has  made  a  fool  of  me,  I  believe. 
The  truth  is,  I  love  her  to  distraction,  and  fear  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  to  myself ;  yet  truth  will  out.’ 

Then,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  he  sighed  heavily, 
‘Poor  Eliza!’  I  made  no  reply  for  a  few  minutes,  as  I 
was  taken  by  surprise,  and  knew  not  what  to  say.  I  was, 
involuntarily  on  my  part,  made  his  confidant.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  not  as  yet  declared  his  passion  to  Helen, 
and  feared  to  do  so,  lest  he  should  be  rejected  by  her,  a3 
there  was  a  young  Portuguese  noble  very  marked  in  his 
attentions.  Jocularly,  I  began  to  laugh  him  out  of  his 
fears,  and  urged  a  bold  attempt  to  win  her,  if  she  was  his 
choice,  now  that  he  was  rich  enough  to  forego  all  toil  and 
care ;  for  Bachelor  Hall  was  but  a  lonely  dwelling.  Be¬ 
fore  noon,  we  parted — he  to  declare  his  unalterable  love 
— I  to  make  some  calls  upon  a  few  Scotch  friends  I  had 
picked  up.  The  day  passed  on  cheerfully.  I  was  returning 
to  our  hotel  as  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall — 

having  an  appointment  with  Captain  H - to  attend  a 

party  in  the  evening.  I  was  posting  quickly  along,  when, 
at  the  church  of  S't.  Geremino,  a  little  distance  from  our 
hotel,  I  saw  a  crowd  collect  suddenly.  My  way  led 
through  the  narrow  thoroughfare.  I  passed  on,  resolved 
not  to  stop,  when  the  words  “  Assassinated,  poor  gentle¬ 
man  !”  fell  upon  my  ear.  Urged  by  curiosity  and  hu¬ 
manity,  I  bustled  through  the  crowd.  In  the  centre  lay 
the  captain,  weltering  in  his  blood.  In  a  moment,  he  was 
supported  in  my  arms.  Opening  his  eyes,  he  recognised 
me,  and  said — 

‘  Square,  I  have  been  cowardly  murdered  by  some 
villain.’ 

Urging  silence  upon  him,  I  had  him  immediately  con¬ 
veyed  home  to  our  hotel,  and  the  surgeon  sent  for  to 
examine  his  wound.  To  my  great  joy,  it  proved  not  fatal, 
but  dangerous.  The  poniard  had  taken,  fortunately,  an 
upward  direction — entering  the  left  breast,  and  passing 
outwards  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  For  several  days, 
he  lay  dangerously  ill.  In  such  a  city  as  Lisbon,  it  was 
of  no  use  to  offer  a  reward  or  make  inquiries  after  the 

assassin,  even  had  death  ensued.  Mr  B - and  his  sons 

called  regularly  upon  him  every  day,  to  inquire  after  him 
and  visit  his  sick  bed.  After  he  was  able  to  sit  up. 
Helen,  attended  by  her  brothers,  waited  upon  him.  I 
was  present  at  their  interview.  The  captain,  on  the  day 
of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  had  called  upon  Helen, 
resolved  to  know  her  sentiments  of  him,  and  either  declare 
his  love  or  to  banish  her  from  his  mind.  The  Portuguese 
noble  was  also  present  when  he  called.  Helen’s  prefer¬ 
ence  had  been  too  apparent ;  yet  no  opportunity  offered 
for  him  to  declare  his  uassion.  His  rival  watched  with 
tfo.  m 


jealous  care,  and  seemed  determined  to  wait  him  out;  yet 
no  animosity  appeared  in  his  manner  ;  all  was,  to  appear¬ 
ance,  joy  and  mirth.  The  captain  bade  Helen  adieu,  to 
keep  his  appointment  at  the  British  Consul’s  ;  Helen  gave 
him  her  hand  to  kiss ;  an  interchange  of  looks  had  fired 
the  Portuguese  to  madness  ;  quickly  he  had  followed ; 
and,  as  he  thought,  slain  his  hated  rival.  All  this  had 
been  discovered  shortly  after  the  event.  But  to  return. 

When  Helen  and  her  brothers  entered,  the  captain  lay 
upon  his  couch,  propped  up  with  pillows.  She  approached, 
pale,  and  evidently  overcome  by  emotion  ;  joy  beamed  in 
the  captain’s  eye ;  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  wel¬ 
come  her,  and  she  was  in  the  act  of  presenting  hers,  when 
the  captain’s  hand  sank,  and  he  fell  back  upon  the  pillows, 
pale  and  overcome.  His  eye  was  fixed  upon  her  hand, 
which  had  sunk  by  her  side.  We  looked  on  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  captain  recovered,  and  was 
the  first  to  speak — 

‘  Excuse  this  burst  of  feeling  I  cannot  control ;  this 
moment  has  recalled  to  memory  the  most  miserable  event 
of  my  life.  Lady,  that  ring  ?’  pointing  to  her  hand  with 
a  melancholy  smile, 

‘  I  got  it  from  my  poor  cousin  at  her  death,’  said  she. 

‘  Thank  God !’  the  captain  ejaculated.  ‘  It  was  once 
mine  ;  the  gift  of  one  I  loved  dearer  than  life — my  dear 
Eliza,  now  no  more.’ 

While  he  said  this,  the  brothers  looked  upon  each 
other  astonished,  while  Helen  hung  her  head,  and  turned 
deadly  pale.  The  whole  party  were  much  embarrassed, 
until  the  captain  gave  them  an  account  of  his  first  love, 
and  its  fatal  issue.  During  the  recital,  I  could  see  the 
tears  swim  in  Helen’s  eyes.  She  took  the  ring  from 
her  finger,  and  presented  it  to  the  captain,  who  kissed  it 
with  fervour,  and  placed  upon  his  bosom  for  a  moment, 
saying — 

‘  Dearest  Helen,  will  you  be  to  me  all  that  Eliza  was, 
and  allow  me  to  keep  this  as  a  token  of  your  promise, 
until  I  am  thought  by  you  and  your  relations  worthy  of 
you  ?  Helen  blushed  and  made  no  reply ;  but  her  aye3 
were  eloquent.  Her  brothers  said  they  felt  themselves 
honoured,  and  would  consult  their  father.  All  were  now 
happy.  The  elder  brother  told  us  the  histroy  of  the  ring, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  as  follows  : — 

Their  cousin  Katherine,  a  young  lady  of  great  expect¬ 
ation  and  good  fortune,  had  been  betrothed  to  a  Scotch¬ 
man  in  Holland,  where  she  resided  with  her  mother,  a 
widowed  sister  of  their  father’s  ;  before  their  marriage, 
her  lover,  who  had  fallen  in  a  duel  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  had  given  her  the  ring,  After  his  premature 
death,  she  had  fallen  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  come 
to  Lisbon  to  reside,  where  she  breathed  her  last  in  the 
arms  of  Helen  bequeathing  her  the  ring  and  other  jewels 
of  value. 

Captain  II - now  removed  to  the  house  of  Mr  B - , 

his  acknowledged  father-in-law  to  be.  I  remained  no 
longer  in  Lisbon  than  a  few  weeks  after  the  ceremony, 

when  I  bade  adieu  to  Captain  H - and  his  bride,  and 

embarked  on  board  the  Emelie  for  London,  many  pounds 
the  poorer  for  my  stay  in  Lisbon  ;  yet  rich  :  I  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  several  hundred  pounds  ;  my  mind  was  more 
harassed  how  to  lay  them  out  to  advantage  than  it  had 
been  to  earn  them.  In  truth,  I  was  so  unstable  in  my 
resolves,  I  sometimes  wished  I  was  once  again  as  poor  as 
I  was  when  I  left  Edinburgh  first  with  Captain  H— ■■ 
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PIIEBE  FORTUNE. 

I  have  now  been  upwards  of  forty  years  minister  of  tbe 

parish  of  C - .  Soon  after  I  became  minister,  I 

stumbled  one  morning  upon  a  small  parcel  lying  in  a 
turnip  field  adjoining  the  manse.  It  appeared  to  me  at 
first  to  be  a  large  hedgehog;  but,  upon  further  investiga¬ 
tion,  I  found  that  it  was  a  seemingly  new-born  infant, 
wrapt  carefully  up  in  warm  flannel,  and  dressed  in  clothes 
which  indicated  anything  but  extreme  poverty.  There 
was  a  kirk-road  through  the  turnip  field — my  wonted 
passage  to  my  glebe  land  every  morning ;  and  the  infant 
had  manifestly  been  desnosited  with  a  reference  to  my 
habits.  I  could  not  possibly  miss  seeing  it — it  lay  com¬ 
pletely  across  my  path — a  road  almost  untrod  by  anybody 
save  myself. 

As  I  happened  to  have  a  young,  and  a  pretty  large — 
or,  in  other  phrase,  small — family  of  my  own,  I  hesitated 
at  first  how  to  proceed ;  but  a  moment’s  reflection  taught 
me  the  necessity  of  acting  rather  than  of  thinking ;  and  I 
gathered  up  the  little  innocent  in  my  arms,  and  hastened 
back,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  the  manse.  The  little 
hands  of  the  helpless  existence  were  moving  backwards 
and  forwards,  up  and  down  ;  and  its  lips  plainly  indicated 
a  desire  for  its  natural  beverage. 

“  Bless  me  !  ”  said  my  dear  wife,  as  I  entered  ;  “  bless 
me,  my  dear,  what’s  that  you  are  bringing  us  ?  ” 

“  It’s  a  child,”  said  I ;  “an  infant — beautiful  as  day — 
only  look  at  it.” 

“  None  of  your  nonsense,”  said  spousie, -looking  some¬ 
what  archly  in  my  face.  “  I’m  sure,  ye  ken,  we  hae  mae 
weans  than  we  hae  meat  for  already.  But  where  in  all 
the  world  did  you  pick  up  this  sweet  little  darling  ?  ” — 
for,  by  this  time,  my  wife  had  opened  the  flannel  cover¬ 
ings,  and  examined  the  features  of  the  young  stranger 
carefully. 

My  second  youngest  girl,  about  four  years  of  age,  had 
joined  us,  and,  falling  down  on  her  knees,  kissed  the 
foundling’s  cheeks  all  over.  In  fact,  the  news  spread  all 
over  the  manse  in  less  than  no  time  ;  and  I  had  my  two 
eldest  boys — then  preparing  for  school — my  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  two  maid-servants,  all  tumbling  into  the  par¬ 
lour  in  a  world  of  amasement.  My  wife,  however,  having 
recovered  from  her  first  surprise,  and  burst  of  na-tural 
affection,  began,  very  naturally,  to  speculate  about  the 
parentage  of  this  uninvited  visitant.  She  examined  its 
dress ;  and  amongst  other  discoveries,  found  a  piece  of 
paper  attached  to  the  body  of  the  frock,  inscribed  with 
these  words,  in  a  plain  printed  hand — “  I  am  not  what  I 
seem.  My  name  is  Phebe.”  On  searching  a  little  more 
particularly,  a  hundred-pound  note  was  found  stitched 
into  a  small  purse  or  bag,  suspended  from  the  infant’s 
neck.  We  were  all  amazement.  My  wife  was  all  at 
once  persuaded  that  the  infant  must  be  the  offspring  of 
some  lady  of  high  quality,  and  that,  by  keeping  her  in 
our  family,  we  should  be  absolutely  enriched  by  pre¬ 
sents  of  hundred-pound  notes  every  other  morning.  She 
seemed  to  look  upon  poor  Phebe  as  the  Philosopher’s 
stone,  and  thought  that  gold  would,  in  future,  be  as  plen¬ 
tiful  in  our  house,  as  brass  coinage  had  hitherto  been. 
But  who  could  be  the  mother  of  this  pretty,  sweet,  dear, 
darling,  lovely  child  ?  Could  it  be — and  she  whispered 
me  knowingly  in  the  ear ;  but  I  shook  equally  knowing. 
Could  it  be  Lady  M— —  ?  I  looked  incredulity,  and  my 


wife  pushed  her  speculations  no  further.  By  this  time 
my  oldest  daughter  had  arranged  Fhebe’s  dress,  and  made 
all  snug ;  and  the  poor  little  infant  gave  audible  intima¬ 
tion  of  a  desire  for  food.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  This 
question  occupied  us  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

when  we  at  last  recollected  that  Lord  C - ’s  gardener’s 

wife  had  yesterday  buried  her  infant.  She  was  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  for,  and,  having  no  children  of  her  own,  agreed, 
after  some  persuation,  and  the  promise  of  a  handsome 
reward,  to  suckle  poor  Phebe.  It  was,  indeed,  beautifully 
interesting  to  observe  how  Phebe’s  little  hands  wandered 
over  the  source  of  her  sustenance,  and  seemed  to  say,  as 
plainly  as  hands  could  speak  it,  “  I  have  you  now,  and 
will  not  part  with  you  again.”  Phebe  grew — opened  her 
sweet  blue  eyes — smiled — and  won  all  hearts  in  the  course 
of  a  month.  But  she  was  still  a  heathen,  or,  in  other 
words,  unbaptized ;  and,  after  consulting  the  session, 
whom  I  advertised  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  gardener’s  wife  should  take  the  vows,  and  name 
the  child.  Wc  all  wept  at  the  christening ;  there  was 
something  so  unusual  and  overpowering,  so  mysterious 
and  exciting,  in  the  whole  transaction.  My  wife  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  should  be  called  “  Phebe  Monday,”  that 
being  the  day  on  which  she  was  found  ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  I  disliked  the  combination  of  sounds  exceedingly  ; 
and  at  last,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  nurse- mother,  we 
affixed  Fortune  to  her  Christian  designation;  and,  after 
the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  in  the  gardener’s 
house,  we  drank  a  glass  of  ginger  wine  to  the  health  and 
long  life  of  little  Phebe  Fortune,  the  foundling.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Lord  C - ,  I  had  the  privilege  of  walk¬ 

ing  when  I  chose  in  his  extensive  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  which  were  in  my  parish,  and  adjoining  to  the 
manse ;  and  it  was  on  one  of  the  smooth-rolled  grass 
walks  of  this  garden  that  I  conducted  little  Phebe’s  first 
steps,  when  she  put  down  her  little  foot  for  the  first 
time,  and  stood  almost  erect  on  the  grass.  Oh,  how  the 
little  doll  screamed  and  chuckled  as  she  tumbled  over  and 
rolled  about;  ever  and  anon  stretching  out  her  little  hand, 
and  asking,  as  it  were,  my  assistance  in  aiding  her  inex¬ 
perience  and  weakness.  However,  “  Tentando  fun  us 
fabri ,”  by  effort  frequently  repeated  success  is  at  last 
secured ;  and  Phebe  at  last  flew  off  from  me  like  an 
arrow,  and,  like  an  arrow  too,  alighted  head  foremost  on 
the  soft  sward.  Phebe  won  all  hearts  when  she  began  to 
syllable  people’s  names.  Me  she  called  “  minny-man  ;  ” 
my  wife,  “  minny-man-minny ;  ”  and  her  own  nurse, 
“  mother,  ma,  ma,  bonny  ma  !  guid  ma  !  ”  Year  rolled 
on  after  year,  and  little  Phebe  was  the  talk  of  all  the 
country  round.  People  passing  on  the  highroad  stopped 
and  spoke  to  her.  Phebe  used  often  to  visit  the  manse, 
and  to  play  with  my  youngest  daughter  only  a  few  months 
younger  than  herself,  whilst  I  have  often  sat  in  my  elbow 
chair,  called  in  the  family  “Snug,”  and  said  to  myself, 
“  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  which  of  these  children  I  am 
most  attached  to.”  All  the  features  and  properties  of 
little  Phebe  were  aristocratic  ;  beautiful  feet  and  ankles; 
small,  little  plump  hands,  and  finely  tapered  fingers ;  an 
eye  of  the  purest  water  and  the  most  noble  expression, 
beaming  through  a  curtain  of  deep  blue,  under  a  canopy 
of  the  finest  auburn ;  a  brow,  nose,  lips,  and  chin,  all 
exquisitely  formed  and  proportioned.  No  child  in  the 
neighbourhood  could  be  compared  with  Phebe.  Even 
my  wife,  prejudiced  as  she  naturally  was  in  favour  of  her 
own  offspring,  used  sometimes  to  say — “  Our  Jessie  looks 
well  enough  ;  but  that  child  Phebe  is  a  pear  of  another 
tree.”  To  this  I  readily  assented,  as  I  had  no  inclination 
to  hint  even  the  identity  of  the  tree,  or  the  affinity  of  the 
fruit. 
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One  day  I  was  walking  with  little  Phebe  (who  hac 
now  attained  her  seventh  year,  and  exhausted  the  last 
penny  of  the  hundred  pounds)  in  my  own  little  garden — 
we  were  quite  alone,  when  the  girl  all  at  once  stopped 
her.  playfulness  (for  she  was  now  a  very  lark),  and, 
taking  a  hold  of  my  hand,  pulled  me  gently,  nothing  loath, 
into  an  adjoining  little  arbour;  after  I  was  seated,  anc 
Phebe  had  taken  her  wonted  station  betwixt  my  knees, 
reserving  either  knee  for  future  convenience,  the  little 
angel  looked  up  in  my  face  so  innocently  and  so  sweetly, 
saying — 

“You  are  Jessie’s  pa,  are  not  you  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  “my  dear  child,  I  am.” 

“  But  where  is  my  pa?  have  I  no  pa?  Gardener  says 
you  know  all  about  it.” 

I  regretted  exceedingly  that  anything  should  have  passed 
betwixt  the  foster-parents  and  their  charge,  upon  the 
subject ;  but,  since  it  was  so,  I  judged  it  best  at  once  to 
tell  the  child  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  Phebe  looked  me  most  intently  in  the  face  as 
I  proceeded,  and,  when  I  had  finished  by  kissing  her,  and 
assuring  her  that,  whilst  I  lived,  she  should  never  want  a 
pa,  the  poor  dear  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  in  an 
accent  of  complete  misery — 

“  No  pa !  no  ma  !  Everybody  has  pa’s  and  ma’s  but 
Phebe.  Dear,  dear  minny  ” — a  term  by  which  she  still 
addressed  me — “  can  you  not  tell  me  anything  about  my 
own  ma?” 

I  assured  her  that  I  could  not,  having  not  the  least  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject. 

“  Maybe  she’s  dead  ” — and  here  again  her  feelings 
overcame  her,  and  she  laid  her  head  on  my  knee,  with  all 
its  luxuriant  tresses ;  and  I  felt  the  tears  warm  on  my 
person. 

From  this  day  Phebe  Fortune  became  a  different  child. 
Even  at  an  early  age  she  had  learned  to  think ;  but  had 
been  hitherto  very  averse  to  learning,  or  school  education. 
She  was  henceforth  diligent  and  attentive,  making  rapid 
progress  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  Her  foster- 
mother  taught  her  sewing ;  and  little  Phebe,  by  the  time 
she  was  eleven  years  old,  was  quite  accomplished  in  all 
the  necessary  and  useful  parts  of  a  female  education. 
But,  alas  !  the  instability  of  human  affairs  ! — poor  Phebe 
caught  a  fever,  which  she  communicated  to  her  foster- 
mother,  and  which  occasioned  her  death  in  a  few  weeks, 
whilst  Phebe  slowly  recovered.  The  gardener’s  heart 
was  broken — he  had  long  been  subject  to  occasional  fits 
of  low  spirits.  Whether  from  accident  or  not  was  never 
fully  ascertained,  nor  ever  closely  investigated ;  but  he 
was  found  one  morning  drowned,  in  a  pond  of  water 
which  ornamented  the  east  corner  of  the  garden  ground. 
As  my  own  family  wa3  numerous,  and  my  stipend 
limited,  I  behoved  to  endeavour  to  place  Phebe  in  some 
way  of  doing  for  herself — still  hoping,  however,  that 
time  ere  long  would  withdraw  the  veil,  and  discover  the 
sunny  side  of  Phebe  Fortune’s  history.  Seldom  did  a 
carriage  pass  the  manse  by  the  king’s  highway,  that  my 
wife  did  not  conjecture  that  it  might  perhaps  stop  at  the 
bottom  of  the  avenue,  and  emit  a  fine  lady,  with  fine 
manners  and  a  genteel  tongue,  to  claim  our  now  highly 
interesting  ward.  But  the  perverse  carriages  persevered 
in  rolling  rapidly  along,  till,  at  last,  one  fine  sunny  after¬ 
noon,  one  did  actually  stop,  and  out  stepped  the  lady, 
middle-aged,  splendidly  attired,  and  advanced  towards  our 
habitation.  My  wife’s  heart  was  at  her  mouth — she 
ran  through  the  house  in  a  few  seconds,  from  bottom  to 
top,  had  Phebe  put  into  her  best  attire,  and  all  diligence 
served  upon  the  dusting  and  cleaning  of  carpets  and 
chairs,  The  lady  appeared;  but,  to  my  wife’s  great 


disappointment,  proved  to  be  no  other  than  an  old  pupil 
of  my  own,  who,  in  passing,  had  heard  of  my  residence, 
and  wished  kindly  to  renew  an  acquaintance,  interrupted 
by,  perhaps,  not  less  than  thirty  years.  Still  my  wife 
would  not  give  up  the  notion  that  Phebe  resembled  Lady 

D - exceedingly,  and  that  Lady  D - seemed  to  eye 

her  with  more  complacency  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
children.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  I  had  occasion  to 
acknowledge  that  the  beautiful  being  whom  Lady  D  — 
admired  above  all  the  rest  of  my  family,  was  a  foundling. 
This  led  to  a  detail  of  the  whole  matter  ;  and  Lady 

D - ,  having  conversed  for  a  little  with  Phebe,  took 

such  a  liking  to  the  girl,  that  she  proposed  having  her 
continually  about  her  person,  as  a  kind  of  superior 
waiting-maid,  half  menial  and  half  companion,  and  to 
remove  her  from  under  our  roof  on  the  instant.  Although 
this  was  an  offer  too  good  and  too  opportune  to  bo 
negatived,  yet  we  could  not  think  of  parting  with  our 
darling  Phebe  on  so  short  a  warning ;  and,  after  some 
remonstrances  on  both  sides,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
carriage  should  be  sent  for  Phebe  and  me  on  a  future 
day,  which  was  named,  and  that  I  ehould  spend  a  few 
days  with  my  old  pupil,  in  her  recently  acquired  and 
lately  inhabited  mansion-house  of  Rosehall,  little  more 
than  thirty  miles  distant.  The  interval  which  took  place 
betwixt  this  proposal  and  its  accomplishment,  was  spent 
in  needlework,  and  other  little  feminine  preparations ; 
and,  as  the  day  approached,  we  all  felt  as  if  we  could 
have  wished  that  we  had  rejected  the  proposal  with  dis¬ 
dain.  Phebe  was  often  seen  in  tears — but  she  was  all 
resignation,  and  rejoiced  that  I  was  to  accompany  her, 
and  see  her  fairly  entered.  At  last  the  dreadful  carriage, 
with  its  four  horses,  came  into  view,  at  the  foot  of  our 
avenue  (which,  though  possessed  of  a  sufficiently  im 
posing  appellation,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  very 
bad  and  nearly  impassible  cart  road),  and  we  all  began 
our  march  to  meet  the  vehicle.  Promises  of  future  visits 
were  spoken  of,  and  made,  and  solemnly  sworn  to — a 
home,  house,  our  manse  was  declared  to  Phebe  at  all 
times  ;  but,  particularly,  should  she  find  herself  unhappy 
in  her  new  position ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
got  the  now  truly  lovely,  and  all  but  woman,  Phebe, 
torn  from  the  grasp  and  cling  of  my  daughters,  and 
handed  into  the  splendid  and  richly  lined  chariot. 

In  the  family  of  Lady  D - ,  Phebe’s  duties  were  at 

once  easy  and  agreeable.  She  waited  upon  her  mistress’s 
bell  in  the  morning,  and  was  soon  taught  how  to  assist  at 
the  toilet.  During  the  day,  she  either  read  aloud,  whilst 
her  Ladyship  reposed  after  her  forenoon’s  walk  or  drive, 
or  looked  after  the  health  and  comfort  of  two  favourite 
lapdogs.  At  night,  again,  she  renewed  her  closet  assist¬ 
ance,  reading  aloud  some  paragraph  which  she  had  marked 
in  a  newspaper,  and  detailing  such  little  domestic  incidents 
as  came  within  the  range  of  her  somewhat  limited  sphere 

of  observation.  Lord  D -  was  much  engaged  in 

public  business  (being  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county),  and 
in  carrying  on  some  agricultural  speculations  by  which 
he  was  much  engrossed.  There  were  two  young  Hon- 
ourables  of  the  fair  sex,  and  an  only  son — then  attending 
his  studies  at  Oxford — children  of  the  family.  Phebe 
Fortune  was  now  fifteen,  and  seemed  to  increase  in 
loveliness,  and  the  most  kindly,  intelligent  expression  of 
countenance,  daily.  Her  eyes  were  heaven’s  own  blue — 

“  The  little  halcyon’s  azuro  plume 

"Was  never  half  so  blue.” 

And  then,  when  she  spoke  or  smiled,  her  countenance 
was  altogether  overpowering — as  well  might  you  have 
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attempted  to  look  steadfastly  upon  the  sun  in  his  midday 
radiance.  Of  her  far  more  truly  and  forcibly  might  it 
have  been  said  or  sung,  than  of  the  “  Lassie  wi’  the 
Lint- white  Locks  ” — 

‘  She  talked,  she  smiled,  my  heart  she  wiled, 

She  charmed  my  soul,  I  wat  na  hoo ; 

But  aye  the  stound,  the  deadly  wound, 

Cam  frae  her  een  sae  bonny  blue.” 

Phebe,  by  my  own  arrangement  with  Lady  D - ,  was 

not  exposed  to  any  intimacy  with  the  servants,  male  or 
female.  She  had  her  own  apartment  and  table  ;  and  all 
the  menial  duties  were  performed  to  her  as  regularly  as 
to  any  branch  of  the  family.  It  was  soon  after  my 
return  from  the  three  weeks’  visit  at  Rosehall,  that  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  Phebe.  I  got  it  at 
the  post-oilice,  unknown  to  any  of  my  family;  and  I 
kept  it,  as  was  my  custom  when  I  had  anything 
agreeable  to  communicate,  till  after  dinner.  The  board 
having  been  cleared,  and  a  tumbler  of  warm  toddy  made, 
my  wife’s  single  glass  having  been  filled  out,  and  my 
daughters  having  turned  them  all  ear,  I  proceeded  to 
read  the  following  maiden  epistle  of  Phebe  Fortune  : — 

“  Dear,  dear  Papa,  and  ever  dear  Mamma,  and  all  my 

own  Sisters  dear, — I  am  happy  here ;  Lady  D - is  so 

kind  to  me;  and  Lord  D -  looks  very  kind  too, 

though  he  has  not  spoken  to  me  yet — but  then  you  see 
he  is  always  engaged;  and  the  Honourable  young 
ladies — but  I  do  not  think  they  are  quite  so  kind  ;  and 
they  are  so  pretty  too,  and  so  happy  looking!  Oh,  I 
wish  they  would  like  me !  If  they  would  only  speak  to 
me  now  and  then  as  they  pass  me  on  the  stair ;  but  they 
only  stop  and  laugh  to  one  another,  and  then  they  toss 
their  heads  ;  and  I  can  hear  them  say  something  about 
‘  upsetting,’  and  ‘  mamma’s  whim,  and  papa’s  absurdity.’ 
I’m  sure — I’m  sure,  my  dear  parents — (for,  alas !  I  have 
none  other,  though  I  dream  sometimes  that  I  have,  and 
I  feel  so  happy  and  delighted  that  I  always  awake 
crying) — but  what  was  I  going  to  say? — you  know  I 
never  wrote  any  letters  before,  and  you  will  excuse  this 
I  know  —  I  could  not,  I  am  sure,  speak  of  whim  or 
absurdity  in  regard  to  you,  my  dear  benefactors.  But  I 

will  try  never  to  mind  it.  Lady  D - is  so  very  kind. 

I  sometimes  go  out  with  the  little  dogs,  Poodle  and 
Clara  ;  they  are  such  dear  pets,  I  could  take  them,  and 
do  often  take  them  to  my  bosom.  And  then,  the  other 
day,  when  I  was  sitting  playing  with  Clara  and  Poodle, 
beneath  the  elm  tree,  the  gardener’s  son  passed  me, 
and — no  he  did  not  pass,  that  is  to  say  not  all  at  once — 
but  he  stopped,  and  asked  me  to  take  a  flower,  which  he 
pulled  for  me,  which  I  did,  and  then  he  offered  to  shew 
me  through  the  hot-houses,  but  I  did  not  go.  My  dear 
mamma,  do  you  think  I  should  have  gone  ?  And  then 
he  left  me;  but  yesterday  a  little  boy  gave  me  the 
following  letter.  And  all  the  letter  contains  is  this— 

“  If  you  love  me  as  I  love  thee, 

What  a  loving  couple  we  shall  be !” 

Love  him  ! — oh,  no — no — no — I  will  never,  never  walk 
that  way  again — I  will  never,  never  speak  to  him  more. 
I  love  you,  my  own  dear  papa,  and  mamma,  and  my 

sisters,  and  Lady  D - ,  and  the  two  little  doggies ;  but 

I  never  could  love  Donald  M’Naugliton  ;  not  but  that  he 
is  good-looking,  too,  and  young,  and  respected  in  the 
family  ;  but  he  never  can  be  a  father  or  mother  to  me 
you  know,  as  you  have  been.  Oh  !  do  write  to  me  soon, 
^oon — apd  tell  me  all  about  the  garden,  and  the  ash- 


tree,  and  the  arbour,  and  the  flowers,  and  old  Neptune 
your  favourite,  and  everything.  I  remain  most  affec¬ 
tionately,  yours, 

Phebe  Fortune. 

P.  S. — But  Fortune  is  not  my  name.  Oh,  that  I 
had  a  name  worth  writing ! — such  a  name  as  Lindsay, 
Crawford,  Hamilton,  Douglas.  Oh!  how  beautifully 
Phebe  Douglas  would  look  on  paper,  and  sound  one’s  ear!” 

Such  was  the  state  of  Phebe’s  mind  and  feelings  at  that 
interesting  period  of  life  when  the  female  is  in  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  mere  girl  to  the  real  woman  ;  and  it  was 
about  this  very  period,  when  all  the  feelings  are  peculiar 
alive  to  each  fine  impulse,  that  it  fell  to  Phebe’s  lot  to  be 
severely  tried.  Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 

Lady  D - missed  some  valuable  articles  of  dress,  some 

Flanders  lace,  some  costly  trinket,  a  ring  it  might  be,  or 

a  bracelet.  At  last  Lady  D -  thought  it  proper  to 

inform  her  lord  of  the  fact,  who,  upon  obtaining  a  search 
warrant  unknown  to  any  one  save  his  lady,  had  the 
trunks  of  the  whole  household  establishment  strictly 
searched.  Poor  Phebe’s  little  chest,  “  wi’  her  a’  int,” 
discovered  to  the  amazement  of  all,  the  whole  of  the 

missing  articles.  Lady  D - looked  as  if  she  had  been 

suddenly  struck  with  lightning;  whilst  poor  Phebe 
regarded  the  whole  as  a  jest,  a  method  adopted  by  her 
Lady,  or  his  Lordship,  to  try  her  character  and  firmness. 
She  absolutely  laughed  at  the  denouement  and  seemed 
altogether  unconcerned  about  the  matter.  This,  to  his 
Lordship  in  particular,  appeared  to  be  a  confirmation  of 
guilt ;  and  he  immediately  ordered  her  person  to  be 
secured,  evidence  of  her  guilt  to  be  made  out,  and  a 
criminal  trial  to  be  instituted.  When  the  full  truth 
dawned  upon  poor  Phebe,  she  sat  as  one  would  do  who 
is  vainly  endeavouring  to  recollect  something  which  has 
escaped  their  memory.  Her  colour  left  her;  she  was  pale 
as  Parian  marble ;  her  eyes  became  dim,  and  her  ears 
sang  ;  she  fainted  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  great  and 
repeated  exertion  that  she  was  recovered,  through  the 
usual  painful  steps,  to  a  perception  of  the  outward  world. 

She  looked  wildly  around  her.  Lady  D - was  standing 

with  her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes — she  had  wept  aloud. 

“  O  Phebe,”  said  her  Ladyship,  “  are  you  guilty  of  this?” 

Phebe  repeated  the  word  “guilty”  twice,  looked  wildly 

on  Lady  D - ’s  eyes,  and  then,  in  an  unsettled  and 

alarmed  manner,  all  round  the  room. 

“  Guilty  !”  she  repeated — “  Guilty  of  what?  Who  is 
guilty  ?  It  is  not  he.  I  am  sure  he  could  not  be  guilty. 
Oh,  no — no — no — he  is  my  father,  my  friend,  my  protec¬ 
tor,  my  minny  my  dear,  dear  minny — he  could  not  do  it! 
he  never  did  it!  You  are  all  wrong! — and  my  poor,  poor, 
head,  is  odd — odd — odd.”  Thus  saying,  she  clasped  her 
forehead  in  a  frenzied  manner,  and  nature  again  came  to 
her  relief  in  a  second  pause  of  insensibility,  from  which  she 
only  recovered  to  indicate  that  her  remaining  faculties  had 
seemingly  left  her.  Time  however,  gradually  awakened  her 
to  a  perception  of  the  sad  reality;  and  it  was  from  a  cham¬ 
ber  in  the  castle,  to  which  she  was  confined  that  she  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  her  original  and  kind  protector  « 

“Oh,  my  ever  dear  friend, — Your  Phebe  is  accused 
°f — I  cannot  write  it,  I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  the  horrid 
word — of  stealing.  Oh,  that  you  had  let  me  lie  where  tho 
wickedness  of  an  unknown  parent  exposed  my  helpless¬ 
ness  to  the  random  tread  of  the  passenger!  Oh,  come  and 
see  me ;  I  grow  positively  confused ;  your  Phebe  is 
imprisoned  in  her  own  chamber ;  but  my  poor  head  is 
swimming  again — there — there — I  see  everybody  whirling 
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about  on  tbe  chimney  tops — there  they  go — there  they 
go  !  I  can  only  see  to  write 

Phebe.” 

There  was  no  date  to  this  sad  scrawl ;  but  it  needed 
none ;  for  in  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  arrived  at 
the  manse,  I  had  set  out  on  my  way  to  Rosehall.  The 
meeting  betwixt  the  foster-father  and  the  child  was,  of 
course,  exceedingly  affecting.  Investigations  into  the 
whole  matter  were  renewed  ;  but  no  other  way  could  be 
thought  of  for  accounting  for  the  presence  of  the  missing 
property  in  Phebe’s  locked  trunk,  than  the  supposition 
which  implied  her  guilt. 

“  I  could  stake  my  life,  my  salvation,”  said  I,  “  on 

Phebe’s  innocence.”  But  Lord  D - doubted;  his  Lady 

could  not  have  believed  it  possible  ;  but  still  there  were, 
she  said,  similar  cases  on  record — one,  quite  in  point,  had 
just  occurred  in  her  neighbourhood,  where  the  guilty 
party  had,  up  to  the  dishonest  act,  born  a  very  high 
character.  The  circuit  trial  came  on  in  about  ten  days, 
and  Phebe,  accompanied  by  the  minister,  and  the  best 
legal  advice,  was  seated  at  the  bar  on  her  trial.  Wit¬ 
nesses  were  examined  who  swore  they  saw  the  trunk 

opened,  and  Lady  D - ’s  property  discovered  ;  others, 

particularly  the  Lady’s  maid,  swore  that  she  all  along 
suspected  Phebe,  from  seeing  her  always  shutting,  and 
often  locking  her  door  inside.  She  once  looked  through 
the  key-hole,  and  saw  Phebe  busied  with  her  trunk ; 
she  saw  something  in  her  hand  that  sparkled.  Phebe 
had  no  exculpatory  evidence  but  her  simple  averment 
that  she  knew  not  how  the  articles  came  there — she 
never  brought  them.  The  king’s  advocate  having  re¬ 
stricted  the  sentence,  and  the  jury  having  brought  in 
unanimously  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  judge  was  on  the 
point  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  banishment,  when 
the  poor  pannel  fainted.  It  was  a  most  affecting  scene 
to  hear  the  sentence  of  banishment  pronounced  over  a 
piece  of  insensate  clay.  All  wept — even  the  judge  ;  and 
Phebe  was  carried  out  of  the  court,  apparently  quite  dead. 

Next  morning  I  was  found  sitting  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  by  Phebe’s  couch,  in  the  prison-house.  I 
had  good  news  I  said  to  impart  to  her : — 

“  The  girl  who  has  been  the  principal  witness  against 
you,  has  been  suddenly  seized,  during  the  night,  with  an 
excruciating  and  evidently  fatal  disease;  in  the  agonies  of 
death  she  has  confessed  to  me,  and  in  the  presence  of 

Lady  D - too,  that  she  had  sworn  to  a  lie ;  that  she 

herself,  with  her  own  hand,  and  by  means  of  a  false  key, 
placed  the  articles — which  she  had  originally  stolen  with 
the  view  of  retaining  them — in  your  chest.  This  she 
had  done  from  jealousy,  having  observed  that  her  lover, 
the  gardener’s  son,  had  fixed  his  affections  upon  you.” 

All  this  was  solemnly  attested  in  the  presence  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  all  this  was  conveyed  in  a  suiuable  manner 
to  the  judge  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  through  the 
usual  preliminary  steps,  Phebe  was  set  free,  and  again 
admitted  into  the  full  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
family. 

It  so  happened,  that  a  young  nobleman  had  witnessed 
the  whole  trial  from  the  bench,  and  had  taken  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  interest  in  Phebe,  whose  beautiful  and  modest 
demeanour  and  countenance  not  even  despair  could  en¬ 
tirely  disfigure.  Having  made  some  inquiries  respecting 
her  history,  he  was  lead  to  make  more,  and  discovered 
considerable  emotion,  when  I  unfolded  the  whole  truth 
to  him.  Still  he  said  nothing,  but  took  his  departure, 
with  many  thanks  for  the  information  given.  In  a  few 
days,  this  same  young  nobleman,  of  remarkably  fine 
features,  and  pleasing  expression,  returned  to  the  Clause 


of  C - ,  having  an  elderly  gentleman  in  the  carriage 

alosg  with  him.  He  requested  a  private  interview  with 
me  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  his  friend,  I  travelled  over 
again  the  whole  particulars  of  the  foundling’s  story, 
comparing  dates,  and  investigating  seeming  inconsisten¬ 
cies.  At  last,  he  declared,  at  once,  and  in  tears  of 
amazement  and  joy — “Phebe  Fortune  is  my  own — my 
only  sister!'’  I  looked  incredulous,  and  almost  hinted  at 
insanity  ;  but  the  young  nobleman  still  persevered  in  his 
averment.  His  father,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  far 
south  of  the  Tweed,  in  order  to  gratify  his  passion,  which 
had  driven  him  almost  mad,  had  consented  to  pretend  to 
marry  privately  (his  own  father  being  still  alive,  and  set 
upon  his  son’s  marrying  his  cousin  the  Honourable  Miss 

D - )  a  most  beautiful  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Chester 

yeoman  of  high  respectability.  The  lady  was  removed 
from  her  native  home,  and  lodged  in  a  remote  quarter  of 
the  town  of  Liverpool.  A  report  was  fabricated,  and 
spread  abroad  by  means  of  newspapers,  that  a  lady,  who 
was  minutely  described,  had  jumped  one  evening  into  a 
boat,  and,  being  rowed,  at  her  request,  to  some  distance, 
had  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  perished.  Phebe’s  parents 
investigated  the  matter,  as  far  as  the  boatman’s  evidence 
was  concerned,  and  were  satisfied,  from  his  description 
of  her  person  that  their  dear  Phebe,  who,  for  sometime 
past,  had  appeared  troubled  and  even  dispirited,  had 
adopted  suicide  as  a  refuge  from  all  her  earthly  cares. 

Phebe  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  L - met  frequently  in 

secret,  and  a  daughter  was  the  fruit  of  their  interviews. 
This  daughter  the  young  nobleman  proposed  to  put  out 
to  nurse ;  but,  in  reality,  to  put  beyond  the  reach  of 
being  ever  recognised  as  his.  A  confidential  person  was 
obtained,  herself  a  Scotchwoman,  to  carry  the  child  into 
Fife,  and  there  to  expose  it  under  the  circumstances  and 
with  the  provision  already  mentioned.  This  person 
chanced  to  be  a  parishioner  of  mine,  and  the  consequences 
were  as  already  described.  Having  executed  her  task, 
she  married  a  soldier,  with  whom  she  soon  after  sailed 
for  our  West  India  settlements.  Phebe’s  second  birth 
proved  to  be  a  male ;  and  the  boy  was  about  to  be  removed 
in  a  similar  manner  from  the  mother,  when  she  absconded 
from  her  now  tyrannical  husband,  and  her  concealed 
home,  refusing  to  be  again  separated  from  her  own  off¬ 
spring.  Her  parents,  who  had  regarded  her  as  dead, 
were  sufficiently  surprised,  but  by  no  means  gratified, 
when  Phebe  appeared  again  with  the  child  in  her  arms. 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  L - died,  and  the  Honourable 

youth  became  Baron  L -  of  Houston-hope.  Poor 

Phebe’s  averment  respecting  her  previous  marriage  was 
regarded,  even  by  her  parents,  as  somewhat  suspicious  ; 
and  not  being  able  to  command  the  testimony  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  married  them,  she  was  compelled  to  remain 
silent.  The  effort,  however,  soon  cost  her  her  life ;  and 
the  boy  by  his  acknowleged  father’s  interest,  was  placed 
in  the  army,  and  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies.  There 
he  accidently  met  with  the  woman  his  mother  had  often 
mentioned  to  him,  who  carried  off  his  sister.  She  con¬ 
fessed  the  whole  truth  t©  him  ;  and,  after  a  year  or  two, 
they  both  returned  in  the  same  ship  to  England.  By 
this  time,  the  noble  husband,  being  free  to  dispose  of  his 
hand  in  matrimony,  proposed,  not  for  his  cousin,  as  his 
father  had  contemplated,  but  for  the  daughter  of  an 
exceedingly  wealthy  Liverpool  merchant.  This  person 
happened  to  be  the  near  relative  of  him  who  had  called 
what  was  deemed  only  a  pretended  priest,  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony  ;  and,  seeing  the  danger  which  his 
relative  would  run,  should  he  give  away  his  daughter,  in 
hopes  of  her  offspring  heiring  the  title  and  property,  when 
a  legitimate  heir  probably  existed,  he  divulged  the  secret 
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to  his  relations.  This  naturally  led  to  a  denouement ;  and 

Lord  L - being  thus  frustrated  in  his  object,  and  being 

at  the  same  time  a  person  governed  more  by  passion  than 
reason,  shot  the  person  who  had  deceived  him  through 
the  arm  ;  and  then,  thinking  that  he  had  committed  mur¬ 
der,  he  blew  out  his  own  brains. 

The  brother  of  Phebe,  after  a  long  and  complicated 
legal  investigation,  was  declared  and  served  heir  to  the 
title  and  vast  property.  Taking  a  clergyman  who  had 
married  his  mother  along  with  him,  he  had  gone  into 

Scotland  partly  to  visited  his  uncle,  Lord  D - ,  and 

partly,  by  the  assistance  of  the  priest  and  the  Scotch¬ 
woman,  to  discover  what  had  become  of  his  sister.  Her 
likeness  to  himself  and  his  mother  had  struck  him  forcibly 
in  court,  and  the  investigation  and  discovery  followed. 

To  describe  the  interview  betwixt  the  brother  and  sister 
is  far  beyond  my  power.  Every  heart  will  appreciate  it 
more  than  ink  and  paper  can  possibly  express.  It  was  a 
pure — a  long — a  terrible  embrace ;  but  it  spoke  volumes, 
heart  met  heart,  and  lips  were  glued  to  lips,  till  breathing 
became  inconvenient.  All  parties  rejoiced.  Phebe,  on 
her  way  south  along  with  her  brother,  spent  a  whole  day 
at  the  Manse.  I  was  absolutely  insane  with  joy;  and 
my  wife  told  me  privately — '•  My  dear,  our  fortune  is 
made ;  we’ll  get  all  our  boys  out  to  India  now.”  My 
daughters,  too,  kissed  and  fondled  their  sister,  “  and  all 
went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.” 

“How  sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain !” 

The  contrast  of  Phebe’s  fortune  greatly  enhanced  the 
enjoyment;  and,  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  months, 
Phebe  Fortune  was  married  to  her  own  cousin,  the  son 

of  Lord  and  Lady  D - ,  her  kind  protectors.  The  old 

couple  are  still  alive  ;  but  their  children,  with  a  numer¬ 
ous  offspring,  live  upon  one  of  their  estates  in  Ayrshire, 
and  exhibit  to  all  around  them  the  blessings  which  a 
humane  and  generous  aristocracy  may  disseminate  amidst 
neighbours  and  dependents.  The  brother  of  Phebe,  Lord 

L - ,  still  remains  a  bachelor ;  but  has  proved  to  his 

mother’s  relatives,  as  well  as  to  the  parties  who  befriended 
her  by  deceiving  his  dishonourable  parent,  that  he  feels 
the  obligation,  and  rewards  it,  by  making  them  one  way 
or  another  entirely  independent. 

I  go  my  weekly  rounds  amongst  those  now  happy 
families,  and  have  experienced  the  truth  of  my  wife’s 
prophecy,  for  both  my  boys  are  advantageously  disposed 
of,  and,  on  the  marriage  of  my  eldest  daughter,  Phebe 
Fortune  made  her  a  present  of  one  thousand  pounds. 


THE  ENTHUSIAST. 

There  is  a  splendid  book  written,  called  “  The  En¬ 
thusiast  ;”  but,  though  it  discovers  the  author’s  talents, 
to  my  apprehension  and  feelings,  it  fails,  after  a  few 
pages,  to  keep  alive  the  attention — and  why  ?  Just  be¬ 
cause  the  author,  portraying  the  general  character  of 
enthusiasm,  steps  beyond  himself  and  his  own  personal 
observations,  and  talks  about  the  workings  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  in  a  new  and  untried  combination  of  circumstances. 
From  the  law  which  regulates  projectiles  in  aere,  he  rea¬ 
sons  to  what  should  regulate  them  in  vacuo ;  he  reasons 
from  things  seen  to  things  unseen ;  and  then  leaves  both 
himself  and  his  reader  in  the  mud  and  the  mist  of  mere 
supposition,  But  in  what  l  mean  to  say  of  enthusiasm, 


I  pledge  myself  to  state  nothing  but  what  I  have  felt  or 
seen  ;  and  I  shall  separate  this  principle  from  all  others, 
only  marking  its  influence  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  intensity, 
as  one  marks  the  electric  spark,  not  in  a  cloud  or  the 
machine,  but  as  it  passes  from  one  locality  to  another. 
Enthusiasm  is,  in  fact,  the  electrical  element  of  life.  It 
is  more  or  less  everywhere,  and  often  -where  it  is  least 
suspected.  It  bursts  forth,  occasionally  in  the  character 
of  the  warrior,  the  scholar,  the  poet,  the  speculator :  but 
it  remains  as  substantially,  perhaps,  though  not  so  osten¬ 
sibly,  in  the  bosom  of  the  parent,  the  husband,  the  wife, 
the  child,  the  friend,  the  kinsman.  The  tradesman  is  an 
enthusiast  if  he  hopes  to  succeed ;  the  merchant,  the 
labourer,  the  mechanic.  I  have  seen  a  shoemaker  as 
enthusiastic  in  making  his  shoes  fit  neatly  without  pinch¬ 
ing,  as  the  scholar  would  be  in  divining  the  meaning  of 
a  difficult  passage.  Without  enthusiasm  man  had  never 
been  what  he  is.  It  found  him  in  the  world  naked,  and 
it  clothed  him ;  houseless,  and  it  covered  him ;  defence¬ 
less,  and  it  armed  him.  It  run  him  up  through  the 
pastoral,  the  agricultural,  to  the  commercial  state.  It 
composed  the  “  Idyll  ”  of  Theocritus,  the  “  Georgies  ”  of 
Virgil,  and  the  “  Fleece  ”  of  Dyer.  Without  this  there 
had  been  no  shepherds  to  sing,  and  no  poets  to  sing  of 
their  singing;  no  husbandmen  to  labour;  and  no  Virgils 
and  Hesiods  to  speak  of  their  labour  and  argonautic  ex¬ 
peditions  ;  and  no  sacred  bard  to  celebrate  their  pursuit 
of  the  golden  fleece,  commerce.  But  though  all  this  is 
true  in  the  enlarged  and  diluted  sense  of  the  word,  it  is 
not  so  in  that  sense  in  which  the  term  is  commonly  under¬ 
stood.  He  is  quite  an  enthusiast  in  the  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge — of  a  fox — or  of  hoped  for  discovery — or  of  fame 
— or  of  fortune — anybody  knows  to  be  terms  applied  to 
an  unusually  spirited  pursuit  of  any  or  of  all  of  these. 
But  the  enthusiasm  of  which  I  speak  is  more  limited  still. 
It  is  a  glow  which  originates  and  cools  in  the  same  bosom 
— which  has  no  view  beyond  itself.  It  is  not  a  mean  to 
an  end,  but  mean  and  end  in  one.  Look  at  that  boy — he 
is  never  to  be  found,  at  a  leisure  hour,  without  a  fishing- 
rod  in  his  hand ;  at  that  other  youth — is  book  is  his 
constant  companion  by  the  fountain  and  the  hill ;  at  that 
religious  devotee — prayer  and  Bible-reading  are  his 
heaven  ;  at  that  butcher’s  boy,  who  is  now  killing  a  lamb 
— his  father  has  put  the  knife  into  his  hand  to  please  him 
— he  is  an  enthusiast  in  butchery — his  passion  feeds  on 
itself — it  is  like  virtue  its  own  reward — he  cares  not  for 
cutlets  or  brown  roasts. 

Having  thus  narrowed  the  field  to  a  class,  I  shall  now 
select  an  individual,  and  that  individual  shall  be  one  with 
whom  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  becoming  -well 
acquainted.  Curious  reader,  it  is  not  you,  nor  your  bro¬ 
ther  Robert,  nor  your  uncle  Andrew,  nor  any,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  your  kindred — it  is  “  myself.”  And  how  has 
enthusiasm  wrought  in  me?  That  I  am  just  going  to  tell 
you.  It  has  made  me,  in  the  first  place,  miserable — most 
miserable ;  and  I’ll  tell  you  how.  I  took  it  into  my  head, 
when  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  that  my  mother 
— my  only  living  parent — was  mortal ;  nay,  that  she  was 
so  old  and  infirm — though  she  was  not  more  than  fifty  and 
in  perfect  health — that  she  wrnuld  drop  down  dead  even 
before  my  eyes.  I  followed  her  wherever  she  went ;  held 
on  by  her  apron  string,  roaring  aloud  most  mornfully, 
and  shedding,  besides,  a  world  of  tears.  In  vain  did  my 
kind  mother  endeavour  to  rally  me,  to  reason  me,  to  scold 
me,  and  even  to  chastise  me  out  of  my  dream — it  had  taken 
such  hold  of  my  imagination,  that,  sleeping  or  waking,  it 
was  there.  When  my  mother  travelled  anywhere  abroad 
I  was  sure  to  be  after  her  like  a  domestic  cur.  When 
she  went,  to  offer  un  her  private  oblations  to  a  throne  of 
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mercy,  I  crept  in  under  her  plaid,  and  heard  every  audi¬ 
ble  aspiration.  In  my  sleep  she  was  still  before  me  as  I 
had  seen  my  grandmother — the  lips  parted,  the  eyes  open, 
and  set  in  night — it  was  horrible — I  started  into  real  life, 
and  wept  aloud.  I  rushed  into  my  mother’s  apartment, 
felt  her  face  all  over,  and  cried  bitterly.  Reader,  have 
you  always  been  made  of  pot-mettle?  Have  you  never 
experienced  any  such  nervous  enthusiasm  as  this?  Have 
you  been  at  all  times  a  child  of  realities — a  very  steady, 
thinking,  prudent  person  ;  slept  like  a  top,  eat  like  a  raven, 
and  talked  to  the  amazement  even  of  the  minister  himself  ? 
You  may  be  a  steady  good  person  now.  You  may  even 
be  married,  with  a  family  of  thirteen  children.  You  may 
have  succeeded  in  the  world,  and  feathered  your  nest. 
You  may  have  presided  well  at  various  public  dinners,  and 

“  Never  wrote 

“One  line  which,  dying,  you  would  wish  to  blot”— 

and  for  this  simple  and  best  of  all  reasons,  that  you  have 
never  written,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  any  lines 
at  all.  You  may  be  a  sound-headed  lawyer,  a  calculating 
merchant,  an  honest  shopkeeper,  or,  what  is  still  more 
commendable,  because  more  rare,  an  honest  judge.  You 
may  sole  shoes  or  make  great-coats  to  a  nicety — fabricate 
chairs,  or  nails,  or  pins,  or  periwigs,  to  a  thought ;  but 
you  are  no  enthusiast.  Do  you  see  that  poor  maniac, 
who  is  just  receiving  a  visit  from  his  mother  in  his  cell — 
whose  eyes  are  turned  up  in  wild  uproar  to  the  roof  of  his 
dungeon — and  who,  in  the  damp  icicles,  is  apostrophising 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Aldubaran  ? 
That  emaciated  form  of  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age — 
which  a  weeping  mother  clasps,  and  whom  a  frenzied  son 
convulsively  strains  to  his  bare  and  fleshless  breast — that 
is  Ferguson  the  poet,  the  prince  of  enthusiasts — he  at 
whose  genius  Burns  lighted  that  torch  which  has  filled  the 
world  with  light !  Do  you  mark  that  form  sitting  amongst 
the  sands  of  Syracuse?  The  city  is  taken  by  the  Roman 
armies.  The  enemy  are  within  the  walls  ;  pillage  and 
murder  are  the  order  of  the  hour.  But  wliat  is  that 
to  him  ? — he  is  only  an  enthusiast.  The  soldier  has 
challenged  him  to  surrender ;  his  sword  is  uplifted,  and 
the  challenge  is  repeated.  He  heeds  it  not ;  the  sword 
descends — and  the  greatest  mathematician,  the  most  com¬ 
plete  enthusiast  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  lies  before 
you,  a  gashed  and  mingled  corpse — the  world !  its  won¬ 
ders,  it  atoms,  its  various  formations  !  the  laws — the 
eternal  laws  of  its  construction  and  form.  There  is  one 
who  sung  sublimely — oh,  how  divinely  !  There  is  one 
who  sung  sublimely — yes,  as  one  overpowered  with  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  said,  “  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light but  the  cord  which  was  overstrained  is  snap¬ 
ped,  and  the  bow  is  unstrung ;  the  pressure  upon  the 
delicate  fibres  of  the  brain  has  been  too  much,  and  the 
building  of  God  has  given  way.  Poor  Lucretius,  the 
disease  of  which  thou  didst  expire  was  “  enthusiasm.” 

But  it  is  time  to  shift  the  scene — to  resort  to  that  ex¬ 
quisite  happiness,  and  extensive  benefit  to  society,  which 
enthusiasm  is  calculated  to  produce.  Poetry  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  nature.  All  languages  originated  in  poetry — 
the  ballad  is  the  mother  of  all  living  and  dead  books. 
Whether  it  be  repeated  in  the  shape  of  Fescenine  catches, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber — of  glorious  Epic,  on  those  of 
the  Scamander— of  chivalrous  narrative,  by  the  rapid 
Rhone,  or  sweet  Liger — whether  it  employ  the  time,  and 
the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  the  bard,  the  troubadour,  the 
harper,  or  the  minstrel — whether  it  resound  through  the 
recesses  of  Pindus,  of  Arcady,  or  of  Yarrow — still,  still 
the  ballad  presents  the  first  germ  of  literature.  What 


are  the  earliar  pages  of  Livy’s  History,  but  popular  bal* 
lads,  connected  and  narratived? — what  the  history  of  our 
own  Scotland — of  her  Bruces,  and  Wallaces,  and  all  her 
many  and  valorous  achievements — but  ballads?  And— • 

“  How  canst  thou  resist  the  houndless  store 

Of  charms,  which  nature  to  her  votaries  yields— 

The  warbling  wooland — the  resounding  shore — 

The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields— 

Oh,  how  canst  thou  resist,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?” 

But  who  can  or  does  resist? — Not  even  the  robber 
Moor,  who  soliquizes  so  poetically  the  setting  sun.  Not 

“  The  swain,  who  journeying  homeward,  from 
A  day’s  long  labour,  feels 
The  form  of  beauty  smiling  on  his  soul !” 

Poetry  is  spread  as  widely  through  the  human  heart,  as 
is  electricity  through  all  the  works  of  nature.  Man  can 
no  more  help  being  poetical,  than  he  can  new  model  his 
frame.  But  what  is  the  love,  the  passion  of  poetry,  but 
enthusiasm — enthusiasm,  which  converts  everything  it 
looks  upon  into  beauty  and  sublimity.  The  man  is  born 
desert  and  lonely — and  there  is  no  beauty  in  solitude,  no 
grandeur  in  expansion  ?  The  mountains  are  highland, 
wild,  heathy,  and  tempest-beaten — and  is  there  no 
sublimity  in  their  cliffs,  their  scarred  fronts,  and  scarred 
sides  ?  The  landscape  is  covered  with  wood,  or  there  is 
at  least  a  pleasing  alternation  of  forest  and  glade,  of  peo¬ 
pled  levels  and  wooded  hills — and  does  not  the  soul  nestle 
softly  and  lovingly  amidst  these  pleasing  varieties  ?  But 
you  are  making  faces,  and  there  is  something  like  an 
incipient  yawn  beginning  to  travel  over  your  beauteous 
lips,  my  dearest  madam.  Well,  I’ll  have  done,  with 
advising  you  to  wed  the  “  spirit  of  poetry,”  if  you  wish 
to  be  completely  happy.  You  need  not  write  poems, 
ma’am — that  is  not  necessary.  Livy  never  wrote  poetry, 
and  yet  he  is  every  inch  a  poet;  Robertson  never  wrote 
verse,  and  yet  he  is  essentially  poetical.  Witness  Mexico 
and  Montezuma.  “Ami  lying  on  a  bed  of  roses?” — 
There  for  example,  is  me,  now — ay,  just  me — I  am  every 
inch  a  poet !  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  things 
which  need  not  be  excepted,  I  never  wrote  any  poetry : — 
yet,  I  see  you  want  a  story,  and  you  say,  am  I  not  read¬ 
ing  “The  Tales  of  the  Borders,  and  of  Scotland? — I 
cry  you  mercy,  and  shall  give  you  the  results  of  my 
enthusiasm. 

When  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  College,  while  others  pro¬ 
longed  the  debauch,  it  might  be,  till  two  or  three  of  a  fine 
moonlight  night,  I  have  stolen  away  about  twelve,  taken 
my  course  through  the  King’s  Park  to  the  echoing  rock, 
and  from  thence  to  that  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdad, 
which  runs  betwixt  Arthur  Seat  and  Salisbury  Craigs, 
and  there  I  have  seen  the  Island  of  Inchkeith  lying,  like  a 
glittering  diamond,  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  silver 
sea,  and  hazy  shores  of  Fife,  and  the  fleecy  heavens,  and 
the  stars  and  the  ‘  bony  lady  moon,  and  two  figures  in 
the  moonlight ;  they  are  walking  away  from  me,  and  are 
busily  engaged  in  conversation — they  do  not  perceive  me 
— I  will  ensconce  myself  behind  this  large  stone  till  I 
see  what  may  happen.  They  have  now  sat  down  on  the 
greensward,  and  I  hear  their  voices  very  much  elevated. 
The  woman  is  reproaching  the  man  in  loud  and  angry 
tones— the  man  makes  no  reply  ;  or  if  he  does,  it  is  in  an 
under  tone — Ha  !  he  has  sprung  upon  the  woman  all  at 
once,  like  a  tiger,  and  she  screams  ‘  Murder,  murder  ! 
aloud.  Shall  I  allow  a  poor  woman  to  be  murdered  in 
the  solitude  of  nature,  without  making  an  effort,  even  at 
the  risk  of  rnp  own  life,  to  save  her  ?  My  resolution} 
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nerved  by  the  wine  I  had  drunk,  was  taken  in  an  instant 
—I  sprang  forward,  crying  loudly  to  my  companions  to 
assist  me.°  When  the  horrible  object  understood  how 
things  were  going,  and  imagining,  no  doubt,  that  there 
were  more  than  one  witness  of  its  horrible  doings,  it  took 
to  its  heels  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  I  did  not 
pursue ;  in  fact,  I  had  no  inclination  to  do  so,  it  was 
sufficient  for  me  if  I  could  save  life — I  did  not  wish  to 
take  it,  cither  personally  or  legally.  When  I  went  up 
to  the  poor  woman,  she  was  all  astonishment,  and  her 
first  accents  were  uttered  in  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  for  sending  me  into  the  desert  for  her  rescue.  1 
found  that,  although  the  villain  had  clutched  her  by  the 
throat,  he  had  not  time  to  suffocate  her.  Her  throat  was 
indeed  sore  from  the  pressure,  and  she  breathed  tor  some 
time  with  difficulty ;  but  there  were  no  deadly  symptoms 
about  her.  What  a  mysterious  Providence  is  about  us  ! 
_ and  we  often  know  it  not.  I  had  originally  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  taking  a  moonlight  walk  that  evening,  or  rather 
morning,  had  it  not  been  to  avoid  the  impertinence  of  a 
a  fellow-member  of  the  Dialectic  Society,  who  manifestly 
wished,  in  his  cups,  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon.  I  stepped 
out  from  Young’s,  and  was  off.  I  was  manifestly  the 
messenger  of  Heaven,  and  could  not  help  regarding  my¬ 
self  with  a  kind  of  reverence.  The  poor  woman,  who 
was  in  fact  the  wife  of  this  worthless  man,  gave  me  her 
history,  to  the  following  purpose:— 

“  That  brute,  as  you  very  properly  call  him,  is  my 
husband,  and  was  at  once  as  kind  and  affectionate  to  me 
as  I  could  wish.  Our3  was  what  is  called  a  pure  love 
marriage,  for  I  was  born  to  better  circumstances  and 
prospects  than,  from  my  present  condition  and  appear¬ 
ance,  you  may  well  imagine.”  Here  the  poor  woman 
shed  tears,  and  proceeded — “  I  was  the  daughter  ot  a 
small  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham,  where 
the  Princess  of  Wales’  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons  was 
raised,  and  was  then  lying,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Darlington.  We— that  is  to  say,  my  father,  my  mother, 
my  sister,  and  myself — used  to  go  frequently  into  a  field 
adjoining  the  city,  and  see  this  really  handsome  regiment 
reviewed,  and  go  through  their  exercise.  One  day  there 
was  a  mock  battle  represented,  in  the  very  field  adjoining 
to  my  father’s  house.  Several  regiments  were  collected 
together,  from  Newcastle  and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose. 
It°was  to  be  a  great  show ;  and  the  whole  town  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  as  well  as  all  the  country  round,  were  congregated 
to  see  the  battle.  Cannons  were  fired,  charges  of  cavalry 
were  made,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Darlington  troop 
rode  in  pursuit  of  supposed  enemy,  past  our  door.  My 
father  and  I  were  at  the  upper  window  when  the  troop 
came  dashing  along,  clearing  fences,  and  springing  over 
ditches  in  the  finest  style  imaginable.  Just  as  they  came 
opposite  to  my  father’s  door,  a  pig,  which  had  escaped 
from  its  confinement  in  the  back,  dashed  headlong  for¬ 
ward  amongst  the  feet  of  the  horses.  One  of  the  horses 
fell;  and  the  rider,  having  pitched  on  his  head,  was 
seemingly  killed  on  the  spot.  lie  was  immediately  carried 
into  our  house,  and  surgical  aid  was  at  hand.  It  was 
a  dislocation  of  the  neck  bone,  and  was  immediately  put 
to  rights  ;  but  the  patient  was  bled,  and  ordered  to  be 
kept°quiet  for  some  days.  I  naturally  became  the  young 
gentleman’s  nurse;  for  he  was  the  son  of.  a  poor  but 
titled  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington.  Mr. 
Fitzwilliam  was  a  handsome  man,  about  my  own  age; 
but  he  Avas  penniless,  and  a  soldier  of  fortune..  My 
father,  early  seeing  the  danger  of  my  remaining  in  the 
Avay  of  temptation,  had  me  sent  off  to  a  grand  house  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  But  William  Fitz- 
wUlianAnid  Avon  my  heart,  and,  in  spite  of  all  Avatchings 


and  lookings,  wc  Avcre  man  and  Avife  in  less  than  a  fort¬ 
night  after  my  departure  for  NeAvcastle. 

“  We  Avere  married  at  Gretna  Green ;  and  I  have 
accompanied  him  ever  since,  through  Carlisle  and  Dum¬ 
fries,  Ayr,  Glasgow,  and  ultimately  to  Jock’s  Lodge, 
where  the  regiment  is  now  lying.  He  has  taken  lodgings 
for  me  in  Edinburgh  ;  but,  of  late,  has  sadly  deserted 
me.  I  have  been  enabled,  by  taking  up  linen,  and  scav- 
ing  articles  for  the  ladies’  exhibition,  to  do  something  in 
aid  of  our  scanty  funds.  But  William  has  of  late  under¬ 
gone  a  sad  change.  He  has  become  addicted  to  gambling  ; 
has  even  introduced  improper  characters,  both  male  and 
female,  into  my  presence ;  and  has  talked  particularly  in, 
his  cups  about  a  divorce  and  separation.  He  wishes  me 
he  says,  to  divorce  him;  and  takes  every  method  of 
giving  me  sufficient  grounds  for  doing ;  but,  with  all  his 
errors  and  vices,  I  love  him  still,  nor  can  I  think,  now 
that  I  have  time  to  reflect  on  it,  he  would  have  murdered 
me  outright,  even  though  you  had  not  so  providentially 
interfered.  He  has  of  late  succeeded  to  a  title,  by  the 
death  of  an  uncle,  who  has  disinherited  him,  and  left  his 
vast  property  past  him.  This  preyed  upon  his  spirits  of 
late ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  he  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  love,  and  even  offers  of  marriage,  to  a  rich  widow 
lady,  Avho  dwells  not  far  from  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 
But  my  marriage  lines  lie  sadly  in  his  way ;  and,  it  Avas 
to  attain  by  force,  what  he  could  not  otherwise,  that  he 
had  almost,  and,  but  for  you,  would  have  perhaps  alto¬ 
gether,  murdered  me,  a  few  minutes  ago.  Poor  William! 
my  heart  still  bleeds  for  him  ;  but  I  will  never  give  up, 
Avhilst  I  live,  the  only  means  which  I  have  of  proving 
myself  an  honest  woman.” 

All  Edinburgh  rung  next  morning  with  the  news — 
Lord  M - had  shot  himself  dead  in  his  bedroom. 

In  the  year  1831,  I  had  occasion  to  be  several  days  in 
Durham.  It  occurred  to  me,  one  day,  whilst  I  Avas 
sauntering  about  the  Cathedral,  that  the  house,  Avheic 
probably  still  lived  the  father  of  the  poor,  unfortunate 
Mrs.,  or  rather  Lady  M - ,  might  be  in  the  neighbour¬ 

hood.  I  made  inquiry ;  and,  without  much  difficulty, 
found  it  out.  From  Avhat  I  had  learned  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  poor  Avoman  had  never  taken  up  her 
husband’s  title.  Her  father,  on  hearing  of  her  husband’s 
tragical  end,  had  relented,  and  taken  her  home  to  keep 
his  house,  and  comfort  him  in  his  old  age.  1  asked  for 
her  father,  and  was  sheAvn  into  a  neat  parlour,  where 
the  old  man  sat,  comfortably  pilloAved,  but  terribly  pained 
with  gout  and  complication  of  diseases.  I  introduced 
myself  as  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  FitzAvilliam,  Avho  was 
immediately  sent  for,  and  entered  the  parlour.  She  did 
not  know  me,  nor  was  it  wonderful ;  for,  as  I  Avent  to 
the  country  next  day  after  the  night  adventure,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  calling  upon  her.  Indeed  I  should 
scarcely  have  known  her  either — her  dress  and  manner 
Avere  so  much  more  imposing  than  they  had  been  at  our 
first  and  only  intervieAv.  IIoAvever,  upon  my  referring 
to  the  circumstances,  she  immediately  took  me  by  the 
hand,  burst  into  tears,  and  presenting  me  to  her  father, 
Avho  was  almost  blind— “  Papa,”  said  she,  “  this  is  the 
gentleman  Avho  saved  my  life.”  I  had  the  old  man  s 
blessing.  A  bottle  of  home-made  wine  Avas  called  for 
and  discussed,  and  I  was  pressed  to  come  back  to  dinner; 
which,  however,  I  politely  refused,  for  I  did  not  knoAv 
how  far  my  enthusiastic  temperament  might  have  gone, 
in  the  case  of  a  truly  beautiful  woman,  Avhom  I  had  saved 
from  death,  and  Avhose  gratitude  led  her  to  think  very 
favourably  of  me.  I  have  not  heard  of  her  lately  ;  but 
mean  to  write  to  my  brother-in-laAV,  Avho  lives  in 
Durham,  about  her,  and  to  ascertain  Avhether  she  is  still 
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living  ov  dead;  whether  she  is  yet  unmarried,  or  has  again 
ventured  to  face  the  blacksmith. 

Such  was  one  of  my  moonlight  adventures ;  which,  if  you 
are  so  disposed,  you  are  at  liberty  to  denominate  a  “  matter 
of  moonshine.  But  my  enthusiasm  has  not  been  limited  to 
moonbeams.  I  am  the  mountain  child,  and  wedded  even 
up  to  this  hour  to  the  mountain-land,  with  all  its  wild,  strik- 
ing,  and  expanding  associations.  To  meet  a  fair  maiden  in 
a  fair  is  pleasant,  as  also  to  replenish  her  lap  with  sweet¬ 
meats  and  trinkets.  To  get  “  a  canny  hour  at  een,  your 
arms  about  your  deary,”  is  snug,  comfortable  and  something 
more.  Burns  prefers  “rigs  of  barley,”  and  the  “green 
rush  bushes,”  as  a  courting  parlour ;  whilst, 

*‘  Last  night,  in  my  late  rambles, 

All  in  the  Isle  of  Sky, 

I  met  a  lovely  creature 
Up  in  the  mountains  high,” 

Now,  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and  its  high  mountains,  are  entire 
strangers  to  me ;  but  I  am  well  acquainted  with  two  pretty  de¬ 
cent  hills,  notabove  twenty  miles  from  Dumfries,  called  Queens* 
berry,  little  and  big  ;  and,  amidst  their  elevated  and  retired 
glens,  the  following  incident  took  place.  I  have  from  my 
boyhood  been  distractedly  fond  of  fishing;  and,  up  to  this 
hour,  whenever  I  visit  my  native  glen,  the  mania  returns ; 
and,  though  things  are  sadly  changed,  and  trouts  are 
diminished  both  in  numbers  and  size,  yet  still,  in  spite  of 
all  disadvantages,  I  fish.  It  was  on  an  excursion  on  my 
way,  (whilst  a  young  man  of  twenty,  from  college,)  that  I 
found  myself,  one  dark  and  misty  day,  amidst  the  deep  and 
mazy  windings  of  the  Brawn.  I  was  quickly  and  succes¬ 
sively  basketing  trout  after  trout,  humming  all  the  while 
some  old  Scotch  sonnet,  and  calling  in  my  little  dog,  Bon , 
from  the  sheep  who  were  pasturing  on  the  adjoining  hill, 
called  the  Dod,  when  a  voice  from  the  depths  of  the  mist 
and  the  solitude  reached  my  ear.  It  was  a  voice  of  wo  and 
deep  lamentation.  Having  chid  Don’s  impertinance  in  giv¬ 
ing  tongue  somewhat  too  freely,  I  found,  seated  up>on  a  grey 
stone,  and  weeping  aloud,  a  young  woman,  about  my  own 
age,  with  dark  blue  eyes,  and  a  countenance  of  the  most 
prepossessing  expression.  She  sat  beside  an  infant,  which 
she  had  deposited  on  a  bed  of  collected  fern  or  braken,  and 
who  was  fast  asleep.  When  she  saw  me,  she  started,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  fiy :  but  when  I  used  my  means  to  re¬ 
assure  her,  she  ventured  to  accost  me,  by  informing  me,  that 
she  had  lost  her  way — that  she  was  nurserymaid  at  Mitchel- 
slacks,  and  had  wandered  that  morning  with  her  charge 
beyond  her  accustomed  range,  and,  the  mist  coming  suddenly 
on,  she  found  it  impossible  to  retrace  her  steps.  I  thought 
myself  quite  in  possession  of  the  information  she  wanted, 
and  told  her  that  I  would  see  her  and  her  little  charge  safely 
and  immediately  home.  So,  giving  up  my  sport  for  the  time, 

I  took  up  the  sleeping  infant,  and  immediately  addressed 
myself,  accompanied  by  the  fair  wanderer,  to  the  journey. 
We  were  several  miles  distant  from  Mitchelslacks ;  but,  as 
I  considered  myself  as  familiar  with  the  ground,  I  struck 
immediately  over  the  pathless  hill,  by  what  I  termed  a  near 
cut ,  instead  of  retracing  the  stream  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
and  then  crossing  the  Dod  by  a  cart  track.  The  child 
awoke,  and  finding  itself  in  strange  hands,  screamed 
violently;  so  I  was  soon  compelled  to  place  the  infant  in  the 
loveliest  bosom  I  had  ever  3een.  I  felt  my  frame  tremble 
all  over,  as  I  came  into  contact  with  pretty  Peggy’s  person; 

and  yet,  for  all  the  wealth  of  old  Q - ,  I  would  not  have 

conceived  anything  which  might  occasion  alarm  to  so  beauti¬ 
ful  and  manifestly  so  innocent  a  creature.  Yet  I  could  not 
keep  my  eyes  off  her,  and  found  out,  in  spite  of  a  dark  and 
crawling  mist,  that  her  frame  was  perfect  symmetry,  and 
rounded  into  that  riocncd  olumpncss  which  bespeaks  the  fully 


matured  woman.  We  conversed  freely  as  we  travelled;  and 
my  romantic  feelings  became  so  excited  with  my  position, 
that  I  thought  but  occasionally,  and  then  indistinctly,  of  the 
direction,  right  or  wrong,  in  which  we  were  advancing. 
Peggy,  from  time  to  time,  admonished  me,  that  she  trusted 
me  alone,  as  she  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  hill. 
Having  attained,  at  last,  the  summit  of  the  steep,  I  expected 
to  have  found  a  cairn  of  stones,  and,  alongside  of  it,  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  shielding  or  turf  hut,  where  he  reposed  at  noon-day, 
and  shared  his  bread  and  milk  with  his  faithful  curs ;  but, 
no  such  shielding  or  cairn  were  to  be  seen.  It  then  became 
manifest  to  me,  all  at  once,  that  I,  as  well  as  my  fair  com¬ 
panion  of  the  mist,  had  lost  my  way,  and  that,  unless  the 
day,  which  was  still  becoming  darker  and  darker,  should 
clear  up,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  increasing  instead  of 
lessening  the  distance  betwixt  us  and  Mitchelslacks.  To 
increase  our  embarrassment,  the  child  cried  continually, 
evidently  from  hunger,  and  great  drops  of  rain  came  down 
like  hail-stones  amidst  the  close  of  the  crawling  mist.  It 
was  evident  that  a  thunder  storm  was  brooding — nor  were 
we  kept  long  in  suspense ;  for,  all  at  once,  the  mist  was 
kindled  into  flame  around  us,  and  a  sharp,  smart  crack, 
followed  by  the  roar  of  a  thousand  hills,  told  us  that  we 
were  in  the  very  centre  of  the  electric  cloud.  Poor  Peggy 
sank  down  at  once,  overcome  with  terror;  whilst  I,  im¬ 
mediately  and  untuitively,  squatted  down  beside  her,  clasp¬ 
ing  her  to  my  bosom,  child  and  all.  I  may  truly  say,  with 
Patie,  in  regard  to  another  lovely  Pegg — 

“  Whilst  hard  and  fast  I  held  her  in  my  grips, 

My  very  soul  cam’  louping  to  my  lips.” 

But  the  awful  flash  and  peal  were  repeated,  and  then,  in  very 
truth,  and  not  metaphorically, 

“  Down  rushed  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail.” 

Leggy  fainted  outright,  and  the  child  screamed  itself  into 
hysterics,  when,  all  at  once,  a  couple  of  shaggy  shepherd’s 
dogs  gave  tongue  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  young,  yellow¬ 
haired  shepherd  lad  stood  over  us  in  an  instant;  and,  guess¬ 
ing  at  once  how  matters  really  stood,  had  us  all  removed, 
as  soon  as  Peggy  recovered  her  senses,  into  the  small  shield¬ 
ing,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  we  were  un¬ 
consciously  wandering.  We  had  to  stoop,  and  enter  upon 
our  hands  and  knees  ;  and,  when  we  were  all  stowed  away, 
there  was  not  an  inch  of  houseroom  which  was  not  occupied 
either  by  human  beings  or  dogs.  But,  though  sitting  or 
rather  lying  on  rushes,  these  rushes  were  dry,  and  our 
humble  shelter  warded  off  the  merciless  pelting,  whilst  the 
thunder  cloud  gradually  took  to  the  top  of  the  higher 
Queensberry,  and  left  us  with  a  clear  sunny  day,  and  two 
miles  to  walk  to  the  child’s  home.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
family  at  Mitchelslack  had  become  alarmed  by  the  absence 
of  maid  and  child,  and  had  sent  nearly  half  a  sore  of  shep¬ 
herds,  and  a  full  score  of  dogs,  to  the  hills  and  glens,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery;  whilst  Mr  and  Mrs  Harkness,  the 
parents,  were  in  a  state  which  may  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  All  were  now  well;  and  I  accompanied  the 
young  shepherd,  with  his  sweetheart — for  such  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  they  were — home,  and  had  the  happiness,  by  run¬ 
ning  on  before,  to  be  the  first  to  announce  the  safety  of 
their  child  to  the  worthy  and  distracted  parents.  They  had, 
indeed  given  up  both  the  nurse  and  child  for  lost,  and  their 
despair  had  been  at  least  equal  to  their  joy,  when  I  ran  for¬ 
ward  and  threw  the  child  in  the  mother’s  lap.  Now,  who 
could  doubt  that  enthusiasm  was  abounding  in  the  breast, 
and  shining  in  the  tear- wet  eye  of  the  mother,  as  she  pressed 
the  little  lost  one  to  her  bosom?  It  was,  verily.  But,  after 
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sill  I  have  said  of  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  feeling,  I 
know  not  if  it  is  ever  experienced  in  a  stronger  and  purer 
form  than  in  that  of  joy.  I  care  nothing  for  the  cause — it 
may  be  any  one  you  please.  All  I  insist  for  is,  that  it 
shall  be  capable  of  stimulating,  or  rather  exciting — for  the 
former  is  a  phrenological  word — the  mind  of  the  individual, 
however  stupid,  obese,  or  phlegmatic  to  the  boiling  point  of 
that  most  intense  species  of  human  happiness.  All  the  many 
forms  of  the  feeling  seem  to  tend  to  this  as  the  point  of  their 
realization,  Pythagoras  and  his  proposition,  Argand  and 
his  lamp,  Mungo  Park  and  the  waters  of  the  Joliba,  Mrs 
Harknes3  and  her  child,  and  the  child,  probably,  next  day 
with  a  butterfly,  are  all  instances  the  feeling  in  the  point  of 
gratification.  But  I  have  been  again  wandering  from  my 
story — all  enthusiasm  together  ;  for  there  was  love  in  the 
affair,  which  may  insist  upon  being  the  strongest,  if  not  the 
purest  example  that  can  be  presented  of  this  mysterious  and 
pervading  essence.  Those  who  think  so  can  take  their  own 
view ;  1  retain  mine ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  we  are 
botli  wrong ;  and  you,  ma’am,  to  whom  I  formerly  addressed 
myself,  will  put  us  right,  by  telling  us  that  poetry  is  the 
only  genuine  and  pure  form  in  which  this  moral  electricity 
can  exhibit  itself.  Let  it  be  as  you  say,  though  I  would 

advise  you  to  be  on  your  guard  against  your  friend  Miss  - - , 

who  lost  her  lover  last  week,  and  will  insist  that  hope  is  the 
soul  of  the  feeling,  and  that,  when  that  is  gone,  enthusiasm 
has  no  more  chance  of  getting  into  the  mind  or  heart  than 
I  have  of  getting  into  your  favour  by  this  digression  from  a 
story  of  love,  originating  in,  or  perfected  by  mist,  one  of 
the  most  romantic  mediums  of  the  tender  passion.  So,  to 
make  a  speedy  conclusion,  about  a  fortnight  after  this 
incident,  I  was  again  at  my  old  sport,  when  I  was  accosted 
by  my  young  friend,  the  shepherd  who  now  figured  in  holi¬ 
day  attire,  and  informed  that,  as  this  was  his  wedding  day, 
my  company  would  be  acceptable  o'er  by  yonder  at  two 
o’clock.  1  pursued  my  sport  till  then,  and,  in  the  old 
cha’mcr  of  Mitchelslacks,  saw  Joseph  Robson  and  Margaret 
Gibson  made  man  and  wife.  There  was  neither  dancin" 

o 

nor  revclmcnt  of  any  kind,  but  there  was  a  plentiful  meal, 
many  songs,  and  as  much  punch,  prepared  in  a.  large  bowl, 
as  the  company  chose  to  make  use  of.  All  went  merry  as 
a  marriage  bell.  And  now  I  find  I  am  checked  by  want  of 
space,  at  the  moment  when  the  jar  is  fully  charged,  and  the 
subtle  spirit  might  have  exploded  in  many  more  pretty 
coruscations. 


i 

THE  LAIRD  OF  LUCKY’S  HOW. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  been  at  the  Hague?  It 
dosen’t  much  signify  whether  they  have  or  not.  They  know 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  that  it  is  not  a  little  famous  in  ancient  story  ; 
and  there  knowing  this  is  quite  enough  for  our  present 
purpose.  If,  however,  they  knew  the  town  a  little  more 
intimately,  they  would  know  that  one  of  its  principal  and 
most  ancient  streets  is  called  the  Iloogstraat;  and  that  here, 
once  on  a  time,  stood  the  principal  inn  or  hostelry  of  the 
town.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  house,  with  a  great  variety 
of  projecting  and  excrescent  structures,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
stuck  to  it,  to  increase  its  internal  accommodation  and  to 
puzzle  the  curious  inquirer — at  least  this  seemed  a  part  of 
the  design — who,  while  taking  an  outside  view,  wondered 
what  they  could  all  be  intended  for. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  somewhat  uncouth  and 
perplexing  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  Drouthsloken— 


I  which  wa3  the  name  of  the  ancient  hostel  in  question — it 
was  a  sufficiently  handsome  and  comfortable  house  within 
Its  kitchen,  in  particular,  was  a  sight ;  it  was  so  clean,  so 
bright,  and  so  cheerful;  shilling  all  round  with  pewter 
trenches  and  brass  utensils  of  various  descriptions,  all  as 
lustrous  as  whiting  and  hard  rubbing  could  make  them. 
The  place  was  a  treat  to  look  at ;  and  no  less  a  treat  to  look 
at,  was  its  jolly  landlord,  Thonder  Vander  Tromp.  From 
stem  to  stern,  Thonder  was  of  the  regular  Dutch  build, 
which,  without  descending  to  particulars,  we  may  say  con¬ 
sists,  as  our  readers  know,  in  exhibiting  an  amplitude  of 
material  at  all  points  of  the  person.  In  this  respect,  our 
good  friend,  Thonder,  might  be  considered  a  chef  d’auvre ;  for 
lie  was  of  the  most  magnificent  dimensions,  especially  lati- 
tudinally.  In  longitude,  indeed,  he  might  be  considered  as 
a  little  deficient.  He  was  of  no  great  height ;  but  his  girth 
was  superb,  and  told  a  tale  of  good  living,  with  an  unction 
which  no  language  could  approach.  In  this  tale  the  ruddy, 
jovial  countenance  of  mine  host  of  the  Drouthsloken 
cordially  joined ,  and,  supported  by  its  hilarous  testimony, 
the  facts  therein  set  forth. 

Having  thus  shortly  described  both  mine  host  and  his 
hostel,  we  proceed  to  say  that,  on  a  certain  evening  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter  of  1651,  a  stranger,  carrying  a  small 
bundle  under  his  arm,  walked,  or  rather  stalked — for  their 
was  something  uncouth  in  his  gait — into  the  passage  of  the 
Drouthsloken.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  a  Scottish  plaid,  and 
wore  on  his  head  the  well-known  flat  blue  bonnet  of  the 
Scottish  Lowlands.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and  spare,  with 
the  grave  and  serious  cast  of  countenance  so  characteristic  of 
that  people  whose  national  dress  he  wore.  Unpolished, 
however,  as  the  exterior  of  this  p>erson  bespoke  him  to  be, 
there  was  yet,  in  his  light-grey  eye,  a  mingled  expression  of 
determination  and  intelligence,  that  never  failed  to  secure 
the  respect  which  his  manner  and  first  appearance  might 
well  have  forfeited.  His  age  seemed  about  forty  or  fifty- 
five. 

Finding  no  one  to  whom  he  might  address  himself  in  the 
passage  of  the  inn,  the  stranger  held  on  his  way  to  its  fur¬ 
ther  extremity — no  trifling  distance — towards  which  he  was 
attracted  by  sounds  of  laughter  and  merriment,  issuing  from 
the  kitchen  of  the  Drouthsloken,  which  was  situated  at 
the  further  end  of  the  passage  by  which  the  house  was 
intersected,  and  the  same  with  that  which  he  was  now 
traversing. 

The  sounds  of  merriment  by  which  the  stranger  had  been 
attracted  proceeded  from  a  group  of  young  men,  who,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  in  front  of  the  jolly  landlord 
of  the  house,  who,  again  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
wielding  a  huge  black  bottle  in  his  hand,  were  indulging  in 
uproarious  laughter  at  the  witty  sayings  which  he,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  seemed  throwing  amongst  them,  like  so  many  squibs  and 
crackers. 

At  the  moment  that  our  friend  of  the  plaid  and  bonnet 
entered  the  kitchen  of  the  Drouthsloken,  mine  hilarous  liosif 
was  standing,  as  we  have  said,  with  his  back  to  the  lire — 
a  roaring  one,  by  the  way — and  looking  the  very  personifi¬ 
cation  of  all  that’s  joyous,  and  comfortable,  and  care¬ 
dispelling.  A  bright  and  broad  red  waistcoat  covered  his 
portly  front ;  but  buttoned  so  short  away  up  as  to  expose  a 
dazzling  display  of  snow-white  linen  beneath.  Across  this 
brilliant  garment  there  lay,  also,  the  folds  of  a  pure  white 
apron,  tucked  up  with  business-like  smartness.  Dark 
velveteen  small  clothes,  with  well  polished  shoes,  on  which 
shone  a  pair  of  massive  silver  buckles,  completed  the  outer 
man  of  Thonder  Vander  Tromp. 

Amongst  the  merry  group  of  which  Tromp  was  one,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  sensation  was  created  by  the  entrance  of  the 
stranger.  The  career  of  badinage  was  instantly  arrested, 
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and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party  turned  towards  him.  Un¬ 
dismayed  by  the  general  attention  he  had  excited,  the 
stranger  cooly  deposited  his  bundle  on  a  side-table,  and, 
approaching  at  once  the  fire  and  the  group  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  delivered  himself,  as  he  did  so,  of  the  very 
simple  and  homely  remark — 

“There’s  a  wat  nicht,  gentlemen.” 

Now,  the  stranger,  although  he  had  thus  expressed  him¬ 
self,  had  not  ventured  to  hope  that  his  language  would  be 
understood.  He  had  spoken  mechanically  as  it  were,  and 
delivered  himself  in  his  usual  way,  simply  because  he  could 
do  no  otherwise,  and  because  he  thought  it  necessary  to  say 
something.  Great,  therefore,  was  his  surprise,  and,  we  may 
add,  his  joy  also,  when  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  party, 
of  singular  graceful  manners  and  bearing,  acknowledged  his 
greeting  in  excellent  English,  and  with  great  politeness  and 
civility  of  speech. 

Delighted  at  having  met  with  a  native  of  Great  Britain, 
which  he  could  not  donbt  the  young  man  who  had  addressed 
him  was — 

“Faith,  but  I  am  riclit  glad,  sir,”  said  the  stranger — 
“excuse  my  freedom — at  having  met  wi’  a  countryman,  as 
I  tak  ye  to  be,  sir — in  this  outlandish  place.  It’s  mair  than 
I  expeckit,  I’m  sure.  I  had  nae  thochts  o’  meetin  wi’  ony 
but  ane.” 

“  And,  pray,  who  was  that  one,  my  good  friend?”  said  the 
young  man,  throwing,  at  the  same  time,  a  rapid  look  of  in¬ 
telligence  around  on  his  companions,  who  seemed  at  once  to 
comprehend  its  meaning.  “  Who  was  that  one,  my  good 
friend,”  he  said,  “  if  I  may  ask  without,  subjecting  myself 
to  a  charge  of  impertinence?” 

“  Ou,  nae  impertinence  at  a’,  sir ;  only  yell  excuse  me 
keepin  my  thoom  on  the  matter  ye  inquire  aboot  till  I  ken 
better  wha’s  speerin.  Excuse  me,  sir,  excuse  me,  sir,  for 
this  plainness,”  continued  the  stranger,  smiling ;  “  but  I  hae 
come  frae  a  country  whar  a  slip  o’  the  tongue,  in  thae 
times,  micht  cost  a  man  his  head ;  and  that  maks  foalk 
wary,  ye  ken.” 

“Faith,  and  good  reason  it  should,  friend,”  replied  the 
young  man,  laughingly.  “  Thou  hast  well  accounted  for 
thy  caution.  But  recollect,  thou  art  now  in  a  different 
country,  mine  honest  friend,  and  hast  no  need  to  be  so 
guarded  in  thy  speech.” 

“  Feth,  sir,  I  dinna  ken.  That  may  be  ;  but,  if  ye  had 
fan  the  ticklin  o’  a  tow  aboot  yer  craig,  as  I  hae  dune,  ye 
wadna  forget  it  in  a  hurry,  nor  the  lesson  it  taught  ye  to 
keep  yer  tongue  at  ween  yer  teeth.” 

“Well,  no  doubt;  that  certainly  is  rough  schooling,” 
said  the  young  cavalier ;  “  but  I  repeat  again,  that  thou  art 
now  in  a  different  country,  friend ;  and  one  where  thou 
hast  nothing  to  fear  from  a  reasonable  use  of  thy  tongue.” 

“  Aweel,  it  may  be  sae,  sir,”  replied  the  imperturbable 
stranger  ;  “  but  I  ken  o’  nae  country  whar  a  calm  sough’s 
no  guid  counsel.” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  right,  friend,  right,”  roared  mine  jolly 
host  of  the  Drouthsloken,  with  open  mouth  and  noisy  laugh. 
“  It  is  not  goot  to  say  too  moosh  anywhere ;  no  more  in  the 
Hague  as  any  oder  place.  But  here  is  all  honourable 
gentleman,”  lie  added  casting  a  furtive  glance  of  good- 
humoured  meaning  at  the  young  man  who  had  first  addressed 
the  Scotch  visiter,  “  who  will  not  make  bad  use  of  what  you 
shall  say.” 

“  Ou,  I  hae  nae  doot  o’  that  at  a’  sir,”  replied  the  latter ; 
“but,  to  be  plain  wi’  ye,  it’s  no  my  intention  to  say  ony- 
thing  that  onybody  can  mak  ony  use  o’,  either  guid  or  bad, 
or  indifferent.”  And,  having  said  this,  the  speaker  shewed 
a  very  palpable  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  conference, 
which  he  evidently  began  to  think  was  studiously  directed 
by  the  other  party  towards  an  elucidation  of  his  purposes 


in  visiting  the  Hague.  In  this  disposition,  however,  he  was 
by  no  means  joined  by  the  party  in  whose  presence  he  was, 
particularly  by  the  young  man  by  whom  he  had  been  first 
addressed,  who  evinced  a  gratification  in  the  peculiar 
humour  of  the  stranger,  and  an  interest  in  him  altogether, 
that  would  not  permit  of  his  being  shaken  off.  So  far 
indeed,  was  he  from  permitting  this,  that  he  insisted 
on  the  latter’s  joining  him  in  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he 
instantly  ordered  mine  jolly  host  of  the  the  Drouthsloken 
to  produce. 

On  the  return  of  the  latter,  bearing  a  bottle  of  wine  in 
one  hand  and  a  screw  in  the  other — 

“  Will  your,  your” - he  said  but  was  here  interrupted 

by  a  wink  from  the  person  he  addressed,  which  had  the 
evident  effect  of  making  him  substitute  a  different  word 
for  that  which  he  had  intended  to  use,  and  he  added  “your 
honour.”  “  Will  your  honour  not  go  up  stairs  to  your  own 
favourite  apartment,  de  lettle  blue  parlour?” 

“No,  no,  Mynheer  Tromp,”  replied  the  young  cavalier, 
“  we’ll  just  stay  where  we  are.  The  night  is  cold,  and  I 
have  always  thought  your  kitchen  the  most  comfortable 
and  cheerful  apartment  in  your  house.  So  place  us  a  table 
here,  close  by  the  fire,  if  you  please.” 

Mynheer  Vander  Tromp  bowed  an  humble  assent;  and, 
in  an  instant  after,  a  small  round  table  of  walnut  tree, 
shining  like  a  mirror,  was  placed  in  the  desired  situation. 
Bottles  and  glasses  covered  it  in  a  twinkling,  and,  in  a 
twinkling,  also,  was  the  party  seated  around  it,  including 
our  friend  of  the  bonnet  and  plaid.  This  worthy  person 
at  first  shyed  the  good  fellowship  thus  thrust  upon  him  ; 
but,  gradually  warming  with  the  wine,  he  drank  —  for  bot¬ 
tle  succeeded  bottle  with  marvellous  celerity — he  became  by 
degrees  less  and  less  reserved  in  his  manner,  until  at  length 
his  natural  caution  giving  way  altogether  before  the  increas¬ 
ing  pressure  of  the  vinous  influence,  he  became  as  com¬ 
municative  as  he  had  before  been  the  reverse. 

Availing  himself  of  the  altered  disposition  of  the  stranger, 
the  young  cavalier,  whom  we  have  represented  as  having 
more  especially  attached  himself  to  the  former,  again  en¬ 
deavoured  to  extract  from  him  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  the 
Hague  ;  and  his  attempt  was  now  successful. 

“Aweel,  I’ll  just  tell  ye  the  Gude’s  truth,  gentlemen,”  he 
said  in  reply  to  a  question,  or  rather  hint  on  the  subject  of 
explanation  which  had  just  been  addressed  to  him  by  his 
young  friend ;  and  for  the  reply  to  which,  all  waited.  “I’ll 
just  tell  ye  Gude’s  truth,  as  I  think  ye’re  a’  honourable  men, 
an’  wadna  willingly  bring  a  man  into  trouble,  wha  has 
gien  ye  nae  cause  o’  offence.  Ye  see  then,  friens,  I  hae 
just  arrived  frae  Scotland,  an’  hae  come  here  to  see  our 
unfortunate  young  King,  Charles  the  Second  that  should  be, 
wha’s  unhappy  story  ye  dootless  a’  ken.  I  hae  been  ruined 
oot  o’  hoose  and  ha’  for  the  part  I  took  in  his  puir  faither’s 
behalf,  and  hae  been  obliged  to  flee  my  ain  country,  besides, 
for  the  same  reason  ;  and  hae  now  come  here,  to  see  if  his 
Majesty,  God  bless  him,  could  afford  me  ony  sort  protec¬ 
tion  till  the  storm  that’s  noo  tearin  a’  up  by  the  roots  in 
Scotland,  blaws  by  ;  and  that’s  just  the  hail  affair,  gentle¬ 
men.” 

Long  ere  the  stranger  had  concluded  this  account  of  the 
purpose  of  his  visit  to  the  Hague,  a  look  of  the  intelligence, 
which  originated  with  his  young  friend,  had  passed  amongst 
his  auditors,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  was  associated 
with  a  peculiar  expression  of  sympathy.  But,  however, 
the  look  alluded  to,  and  the  latter  symptom  of  a  yet  deeper 
feeling,  was  unobserved  by  the  person  whose  communication 
had  given  rise  to  them.  Becoming  now  querist,  in  turn, 
he  asked,  “  if  ony  o’  the  gentlemen  could  tell  him  whaur 
the  King  leeved,  and  if  they  could  put  him  on  a  way  o’ 
getting  introduced  to  him?” 
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“You  could  not  have  lighted  more  luckily  for  that,  my 
friend,”  said  the  young  man  to  whom  we  have  already  so 
often  alluded  to,  “  then  you  have  done  in  coming  amongst 
us ;  for  it  happens  that  I  hold  a  confidential  place  near  the 
person  of  Charles,  and  will  have  much  pleasure  in  exerting 
my  influence  in  procuring  you  the  introduction  you  desire.” 

“  Mony  thanks  to  ye,  freen,”  replied  the  martyr  to  royalty 
— “Mony  thanks  to  ye,  if  ye  mean  by  Charles  his  Majesty 
the  King  o’  England — God  bless  him  !” 

“  I  certainly  do,  my  friend.  I  mean  him,  and  no  other.” 

“  Weel,  sir — excuse  my  freedom — if  ye  do,  I  think  ye 
micht  ca’  him  sae.  Wha  can  dispute  his  title,  although  his 
back  be  at  the  wa’l” 

“  Oh!  no  one — no  one,  my  good  friend,  I  believe — that  is, 
lawfully,”  replied  the  young  cavalier,  laughingly;  “but, 
seeing  bis  present  circumstance — a  wandering  exile  in  a 
foreign  land,  crownless  and  coinless — we  somehow  or  other, 
cannot  get  our  tongues  about  those  sounding  titles  that  are 
his  birthright.  We  prefer  calling  him  simply  Charles,  or 
English  Charles ;  and,  I  rather  think,  he  prefers  it  himself. 
His  titles  he  thinks  best  left  in  abeyance  in  the  mean¬ 
time.” 

“  Aweel,  if  it  be  his  ain  pleasure,  I  hae  nae  mair  to  say. 
Perhaps  it’s  as  prudent  and  becomin  ;  for,  as  ye  say,  sir,  a 
king  that  has  neither  a  croon  on  his  head  nor  in  his  pouch 
is  in  but  a  sair  condition  for  his  dignity.  That  maun  be 
allowed.” 

There  was  not  much  in  this  remark  itself  to  excite  merri¬ 
ment  ;  but  there  was  certainly  something  in  the  naive  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  was  delivered  that  was  calculated  to  produce 
this  effect ;  and  it  did.  A  shout  of  laughter,  in  which  the 
speaker’s  young  friend  was  the  loudest  and  heartiest  per¬ 
former,  acknowledged  the  peculiarity  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  On  the  laugh  subsiding,  the  latter  again  addressed 
the  former,  saying — 

“  But,  friend,  you  have  not  yet  told  us  by  wdiat  name  we 
should  address  you.” 

“As  to  that,”  replied  the  stranger,  smilingly,  “I  believe 
the  maist  appropriate  name  or  title  ye  could  gie  me  at  the 
present  moment  wad  be  that  o’  the  Launless  Laird.  But  it 
wasna  aye  sae.  I  had  a  bit  guid  property  in  the  Loudans, 
ca’ed  Lucky’s  How,  every  clod  o’t  my  ain,  wi’  a  yearly  ren¬ 
tal  o’  forty  merks  guid  siller,  forby  the  tliirlage  o’  the  Mill 
o’  Meldrum,  that  was  worth  a  guid  twa  or  three  merks  mair. 
But  a’s  gane  awa  like  a  handfu’  o’  ingan  peelins  on  a  windy 
day — that  cursed  battle  o’  Worcester  settled  a’,  an’  left  me 
withoot  a  groat,  an’  without  as  much  grund  as  wad  mak 
the  hillock  o’  a  muidiwart.  But  it’s  a’  gane  in  a  guid  cause|; 

I  dinna  begrudge’t ;  and,  besides,  thingins  ’ill  maybe  come 
round  again ;  an’,  if  they  dinne,  there’s  nae  help  for’t.” 

“  So  you  were  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  laird  ?”  said  the 
speaker’s  young  friend. 

“Feth!  that  I  was,  sir;  and  there,”  he  added,  holding 
out  his  right  hand,  which  was  minus  the  forefinger  and 
thumb — “  there’s  a  certificate  o’  the  truth  o’  my  statement, 
gien  under  the  hand  o’  ane  o’  Crum’ll’  praying  dragoons. 
It  was  an  ugly  lick  ;  but  there  were  a  hantle  o’  uglier  anes 
than  it  gaun  wliar  it  was  gotten.  It  was  a  coorse  business 
a’thegither.” 

“  It  was  no  less,  my  good  friend,”  said  the  young  cavalier. 

“  I  was  there  too.” 

“Was  ye,  faith?”  replied  the  laird.  “  Then,  if  ye  was, 
sir,  ye  saw  a  bonny  stramash — mair  then  ye’ll  forget  in  a 
hurry,  I  daur  say.  It  was  an  awfu’  scene  yon,  when  the 
dragoons  cam  in  upon  us  in  the  streets  o’  Worcester.  ’Od! 
they  sliced  an  slapped  aboot  them  as  if  they  had  gotten  in¬ 
to  a  plantation  o’  lang  kale,  an’  no  amang  Christian  men 
like  themsels.” 

“It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  business,”  replied  the  young  man. 


with  a  melancholy  smile.  “  Saw  ye  the  King  on  that 
day,” 

“  I  did,”  replied  the  laird. 

“  Wouldst  know  him  again?” 

“No;  I  canna  think  I  wad.  I  just  got  a  glisk  o’  him, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  in  the  middle  o’  the  dirdum  at 
Worcester.  When  I  saw  him,  the  pair  lad  was  fechtin 
like  a  Turk ;  but  it  was  a’  to  nae  purpose.  He  was 
obleeged  to  rin  for’t  at  last,  an’  to  perk  himsel  up  in  a  tree, 
like  a  hoolet,  to  keep  oot  the  way  o’  Crum’ll’s  sogers.  If 
they  had  gotten  the  puir  lad — as  it  was  a  God’s  mercy  they 
didna — they  wad  hae  taen  aff  his  head,  nae  doot,  as  they 
did  his  unfortunate  faither’s ;  an’  then,  as,  indeed,  it’s  said 
they  proposed  to  do,  made  a  butten-maker  o’  his  sister,  an' 
maybe  a  Spittalfields’  weaver  o’  his  brither,  the  Duke 
Gloucester.” 

“I  have  heard,”  replied  the  young  cavalier,  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  smile,  while  a  blush  of  deep  feeling,  it  might  be 
indignation,  overspread  his  intelligent  countenance — “I  have 
heard  that  some  such  idea  was  actually  entertained  by  the 
Parliament  as  that  thou  hast  just  alluded  to.” 

“  There’s  nae  doot  that  such  a  report  was  current,  sir ; 
but,  whether  true  or  no,  I  winna  tak  upon  me  to  say.  They 
may  hae  been  belied  on’t.” 

“I  hope  they  may,”  replied  the  young  cavalier,  musingly. 
Then,  suddenly  recovering  himself,  and  assuming  his  usual 
cheerfulness  of  manner — “  And  what  are  the  King’s  friends 
about  in  Scotland  ?”  he  said,  slapping  the  laird  good  lium- 
ouredly  on  the  knee. 

“  Dooms  little,  sir,”  replyed  the  laird.  “  They  daurna 
cheep.  Monk  has  gotten  his  heel  fairly  on  their  nechs ; 
so  that  deil  a  ane  o’  them  can  wag  either  tongue  or  finger. 
There’s  a  wheen  o’  them  taen  to  the  hills  wi’  Glencairn  an’ 
Balcarras — but  what  can  they  do  ?  Neathing.  It’s  a  puir 
thing  thing  to  be  in  that  was,  sir.  I  had  a  trial  o’  that 
mysel.  Tak  my  word  for’t,  that  sleeping  in  a  moss  bag,  or 
in  the  lee  o’  a  whin  bush,  an’  leevin  upon  lavrocks,  or  raw 
turnips  an’  bog  water,  is  nae  better  than  it’s  ca’ed.” 

“  Well,  well,  laird,  I  hope  times  will  mend  with  our  poor 
friends  in  Scotland,”  replied  the  young  cavalier,  to  whom 
this  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  royalists,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  strong  tincture  it  exhibited  of  the  speaker’s  natural 
humour,  seemed  to  give  much  pain.  “  I  hope  times  will 
mend  with  them  yet,  and  that  feasting  and  feather  beds 
will  make  them  forget  the  raw  turnips  and  whin  bushes 
ye  speak  of.  In  the  meantime,  my  good  friend,  push  round 
the  bottle,  and  let  us  talk  of  other  matters ;  for  these 
make  me  sad.” 

Nothing  loath,  the  laird  of  Lucky’s  How  filled  up  a  brim¬ 
ming  bumper,  and,  drinking  “better  times,”  sent  it  down 
after  some  two  or  three  dozen  that  had  proceeded  it. 

The  party  were  now  getting  into  high  glee.  The  laugh, 
the  joke,  and  the  bottle  went  merrily  round,  and  the  mer¬ 
riest,  and  apparently  the  most  jovial  of  the  company,  was 
the  young  gentleman  whom  we  have  hitherto  represented 
as  expressly  attaching  himself  to  the  laird,  and  whose 
name,  as  the  latter  learned  from  himself,  was  Jones.  This 
roysterer  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  company,  when  roy- 
stering  became  the  order  of  the  evening;  but  his  mirth 
was  tempered  with  a  gentleness  of  demeanour,  and  an  air 
of  polished  hilarity,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be  permitted,  as 
inspired  the  idea  of  the  presence  of  a  perfect  gentleman. 
His  whole  manner,  in  short,  was  exceedingly  captivating. 
Ilis  fancy  was  ready  and  playful;  his  wit  brilliant  and 
appropriate ;  and  the  affability  and  winning  character  of  his 
smile  irresistible.  Altogether  he  was  a  most  delightful 
companion,  and  admirably  calculated  to  figure  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  those  in  which  he  was  now  placed.  How 
he  might  acquit  himself  in  a  scene,  of  more  grave  and 
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serious  character,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  easy  to 
guess. 

The  mirth  of  the  party  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Drouth- 
sloken  had  just  attained  its  height,  when  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  did  not  affect  its  hilarity,  but  somewhat 
changed  its  character.  This  was  the  entrance  of  two  of  the 
landlord’s  daughters.  Dressed  in  the  neat  and  simple, 
although  somewhat  peculiar  costume  of  their  country,  with 
their  hair  tightly  braided  up,  and  bound  with  broad  silver 
frontlets,  so  as  to  exhibit  in  bold  relief  the  contour  of  their 
full  and  fair  countenances,  two  prettier  girls  than  Juliana 
and  Joan  Yander  Tromp,  were  not  within  the  walls  of  the 
Hague. 

As  they  entered  the  kitchen,  to  which  they  had  come 
merely,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  have  said  ostensibly,  to  look 
after  some  household  affairs,  the  girls  curtsied  slightly  but 
gracefully  to  the  company  by  which  it  was  occupied,  and, 
smiling  pleasantly  and  good-naturedly  the  while,  passed  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  and  began  to  occupy  them¬ 
selves  in  some  little  domestic  duties.  They  had  not,  how¬ 
ever,  been  permitted  to  enter  unnoticed.  On  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  whole  party  got  up  from  their  seats,  and 
acknowledged  their  presence  by  a  gallant  greeting ;  and  in 
this  courtesy,  Mr  Jones  again  shone  pre-eminent  by  the 
greater  grace  and  deeper  devotion  he  displayed  in  his  chi¬ 
valrous  welcome  to  the  fair  visiters. 

It  might  have  been  observed  too,  that  to  him,  in  turn, 
were  the  courtesies  and  the  looks  also,  of  the  young  ladies 
most  especially  directed  ;  but  in  his  case  these  Avere  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  degree  of  respect  for  which  it  would  not 
have  been  easy  to  account. 

“What  think  ye  of  our  fair  Netherlanders,  laird?”  said 
Mr  Jones  to  the  latter,  in  a  half  whisper,  when  the  ladies’ 
attention  was  or  seemed  to  be  engrossed  by  their  occupa¬ 
tion.  “  Will  they  not  match  your  Scotch  lasses,  think 
you?” 

“  That’s  a  pair  o’  braw  queans,  I  maun  allow,”  replied 
the  laird.  “  Just  twa  as  bonny  bits  o’  lassocks  as  ane  wad 
wish  to  see  ;  but  I  think  they  want  the  complexion — they 
haena  the  blume  o’  our  kilted  heather  trampers.  They 
want  the  caller  red  that  the  norland  breeze  puts  on  the 
cheeks  o’  our  Scottish  gilpies.  That’s  my  hummle  opinion, 
sir.  But  they’re  twa  bonny  lassocks  for  a’  that.  Nae 
doot  o’t.” 

“  On  the  score  of  complexion  I  grant  ye,  laird,  they  are, 
perhaps,  deficient  a  little,  but  I  think  this  amply  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  intellectual  expression,  the  fine  contour  and 
the  softer  and  more  intense  lustre  of  the  eye.  I  have  seen 
your  Scottish  maidens,  laird,  and  admired  them  in  my 
time.” 

“Faith,  sir,  I  maun  say  your  taste  wad  hae  been  very 
questionable  if  ye  liadna,”  interposed  the  laird. 

“  When  and  whar  saw  ye  them,  if  ye  please,  sir  ?  What 
part  o’  Scotland  was  ye  in,”  he  added. 

The  question  appeared  to  place  Jones  in  a  difficulty  for 
a  moment ;  but  he  at  length  answered — 

“  Why,  laird,  I  have  been  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  in 
my  day.  I  was  with  the  King  at  Scone.” 

“  Was  that  at  the  time  o’  his  coronation  ?”  inquired  the 
laird. 

“  It  was,”  said  Jones. 

“  And  it  wad  be  there,  like,  and  aboot  the  quarter  o’ 
Perth,  that  ye  saw  our  bonny  Scotch  lasses,  I  warrant,”  said 
the  laird,  laughingly.  “’Od,  if  a’  tales  be  true,  the  King 
admired  them  when  he  saw  them,  as  muckle  as  ye  could  do, 
sir,”  continued  the  laird. 

“Why,  they  do  report  something  of  that  kind,”  replied 
Jones,  with  some  confusion  of  manner,  and  slightly  colour¬ 
ing  as  he  spoke— indications  of  a  feeling,  whatever  it  was, 


which  seemed  highly  edifying  to  his  companions,  who  marked 
it  with  repeated  bursts  of  laughter  ;  “  they  do  report  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,”  said  Jones;  “but  we  mustn’t  credit 
all  we  hear,  laird.” 

“  The  tae  half’s  aboot  the  usual  thing  I  believe,”  replied 
the  latter ,  “  and,  if  we  tak  that  in  the  present  case — that 
is,  regarding  the  King’s  gallantries” - 

“Ay,  ay,  go  on,  laird,  go  on — that’s  it — give  us  all  you 
know  about  the  King’s  gallantries  in  Scotland,”  shouted, 
almost  simultaneously,  the  other  members  of  the  party. 
“  Go  on,  go  on,  like  a  good  fellow.” 

“  Nay,  nay,  now,”  exclaimed  Jones,  earnestly,  but  good- 
humouredly,”  as  one  of  the  King’s  confidental  servants,  1 
must  protest,  laird,  against  your  divulging  anything  of  the 
kind  in  my  presence,” 

“  Never  mind  the  protest — never  mind  the  protest,  laird. 
Go  on,  and  we’ll  stand  between  you  and  the  consequence,” 
again  shouted  several  members  of  the  party.  “  What  know 
ye  about  the  King’s  gallantries  at  Scone?” 

“  Ou,  it  was  nae  great  things  after  a’,  to  male  a  wark 
aboot ;  but,  ye  see,  there  Avar  a  Avheen  unco  godly  ministers 
there  at  the  time,  an’  they  made  an  awfu  ado  aboot  it.  The 
hale  affair  was  jist  this.  The  King  happeniu  to  go  into  the 
room  that  he  usually  occupied  in  the  palace  o’  Scone  ae 
mornin  earlier  than  ordinal',  wha  does  he  fin’  sortin’t  oot 
but  a  bit  bonny  lassie  o’  a  chaumermaid?  Aweel,  whan  she 
saw  the  King  enter,  wham  she  hadna  expeckit  for  at  least 
an  hour  after,  what  does  she  do  but  mak  a  rin  oot,  as  it 
Avar,  and  what  does  the  King  do  but  kep  her,  throw  his 
arms  aboot  her  neck,  and  gae  her  a  hearty  kiss — a  regular 
royal  salute  ?  And  awa  gaed  the  lassie,  skirlin  like  a  cur¬ 
lew,  lialf-mad  Avi’  the  fricht  an'  the  honour.  But  Avhat  wad 
ye  hae  o’t  but  that  ane  o’  the  Covenantin  ministers,  wha 
war  then  as  thick  as  craws  aboot  Scune — it  bein  just  like 
a  rookery  wi’  the  black  coats  for  the  time — suld  be  juist 
at  the  moment  stanin  at  a  Avindow,  in  anither  apartment 
that  lookit  richt  into  the  ane  whar  the  King  had  kissed  the 
bit  lassie,  and  saw  the  hale  affair ;  and  Avhat  does  he  do 
but  report  the  scandal  to  his  brethren,  wha,  shocked  at  the 
indecency,  appointed  a  committee  o’  ministers  to  reprove 
the  royal  offender  !  This  committee  accordingly  Avaited 
on  the  King,  Avhan  their  spokesman,  ane  Douglas — an 
awfu  stern  man — after  rebookin  his  Majesty,  added,  that 
it  Avad  be  prudent  o’  him,  whan  he  desired  to  amuse 
himsel  in  future,  to  be  mair  carefu  in  shuttin  the  Avin- 
dows.” 

“  Capital,  laird,  capital,”  shouted  several  of  the  party  in 
convulsions  of  laughter.  “Any  more — any  more? 

“  Nay,  nay,  now  laird,”  said  Jones,  laughing,  and  clapping 
his  hands  on  the  mouth  of  the  tell-tale;  “on  your  allegiance 
to  your  laAvful  sovereign,  I  command  you  to  silence.  He 
must  not,  in  my  presence,  be  made  a  subject  of  mirth  to 
these  idle  jesters.” 

•‘Tuts,  it’s  but  a  joke,  man;  but,  if  ye  think  it  wad 
offend  his  Majesty,  I’ll  say  nae  mair.  I  wad  suner  lose 
something  considerable  than  do  that.  But  what  the  warn* 
can  the  King  be  o’  it’s  bein  kent  that  he  likes  the  lasses. 
I  troAv  it’s  rather  a  feather  in  his  kep  than  a  discredit  till 
him.” 

“  Well  done,  laird,”  exclaimed  Jones,  clapping  the  for¬ 
mer,  jocosely  on  the  shoulder.  Thou’rt  a  good  old  soul, 
and  I  shall  take  care  Charles  knows  of  thy  lenity  to¬ 
wards  his  feelings.  It  will  do  thee  no  harm  with  him. 

Having  said  this,  Jones  rose  from  the  table,  and  went 
towards  the  landlord’s  daughters,  Avho  Avere  still  busily 
occhpied,  or  apparently  so,  at  any  rate,  at  the  further  end 
of  the  apartment.  His  approach  to  these  fair  damsels  Avas 
made  in  the  most  gallant  fashion  imaginable,  and  Avith  all 
the  air  and  manner  of  thorough-bred  courtier  and  cava- 
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lier.  What  conversation  passed  between  him  and  the  girls 
-was  not  overheard  by  the  other  members  of  the  party ;  but 
the  frecpient  bursts  of  laughter  which  were  from  time  to 
time  elicited,  sufficiently  shewed  that  it  was  of  a  mirthful 
character,  and  that  the  badinage  of  Jones  fully  supported, 
in  point  and  brilliancy,  the  credit  of  his  other  kindred 
qualifications.  After  some  time,  he  returned  to  his  party, 
and  again  took  his  seat  beside  the  laird ;  who,  on  his  doing 
so,  remarked — 

“  Feth,  sir,  ye  seem  as  guid  a  hand  at  botherin  the  lasses 
as  your  master.  It’s  in  the  family,  I  think.” 

A  roar  of  laughter  succeeded  this  sally,  to  which  Jones 
himself  was  one  of  largest  contributors ;  although  it  was 
certainly  mingled  with  some  embarrassment  of  manner. 
From  this  embarrassment,  however,  he  was  unexpectedly 
relieved  by  the  strains  of  a  wandering  minstrel,  which  sud¬ 
denly  rose  from  the  street,  just  underneath  the  window  of 
the  kitchen  of  the  Drouthsloken.  As  these  strains  were 
of  no  ordinary  excellence,  they  instantly  attraced  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  in  the  apartment,  inclusive  of  the  landlord’s  two 
fair  daughters,  one  of  whom,  in  especial,  Juliana,  evinced, 
by  her  flurried  and  agitated  manner,  a  great  interest  in  the 
presence  of  the  minstrel  than  would  have  been  warranted 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  merely  accidental.  Her  con¬ 
fusion,  however,  and  the  consciousness  which  it  implied  of  a 
knowledge  exceeding  that  of  those  around  her,  passed  undis¬ 
covered  by  all  but  Jones,  whose  more  vigilant  eye  detected 
these  symptoms  of  secret  and  mysterious  understanding. 
He  made  no  remark,  however,  on  the  subject ;  and  care¬ 
fully  concealed  his  discovery,  not  only  from  the  rest  of  the 
party,  but  from  her  who  was  the  object  of  his  mental  specula¬ 
tions.  Having  concluded  his  serenade,  or,  at  least,  its  first 
department,  which  consisted,  first,  of  a  preliminary  flourish 
on  a  violin,  executed  with  great  spirit  and  felicity,  and  then 
of  a  song  accompanied  by  the  instrument,  sung  in  a 
peculiarly  deep-toned,  but  exceedingly  melodious  voice,  the 
minstrel  ceased  for  a  few  seconds,  when  Jones  proposed 
that  he  should  be  invited  in  ;  and  that,  if  he  proved  merely 
a  gallant,  he  should  be  asked  to  a  glass  of  wine  ;  and  if  he 
turned  out  a  professional  performer,  who  came  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  vocation,  he  should  be  requested  to  entertain 
them  with  his  music  within  doors.  To  this  proposal  a 
general  assent  was  given  ;  and  this  assent  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  proceeding  proper  to  its  fulfillment.  Three 
or  four  of  the  party,  headed  by  Jones,  instantly  rushed  out, 
and  surrounded  the  astonished  minstrel  before  he  was  aware. 
At  first  he  discovered  symptons  of  a  desire  to  escape  from 
the  party ;  but,  seeing  this  impossible,  he  stood  his  ground 
manfully,  and  awaited  the  pleasure  of  the  gentlemen,  whose 
notice,  he  said,  he  had  the  honour,  it  seemed,  of  so  especially 
attracting.  A  momentary  glance  at  the  speaker,  satisfied 
Jones  and  his  party  of  his  quality.  It  was  that  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  street  performer ;  or,  at  least,  of  a  person  of  the 
humblest  class,  as  was  indicated  by  his  apparel,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  short  cloak,  with  a  sort  of  coarse  jerkin  under¬ 
neath,  a  pair  of  wide  and  ill-made  knee  breeches,  coarse  I 
blue  woollen  stockings,  and  a  pair  of  enormous  wooden  shoes. 
On  his  head  was  a  brown  felt  hat,  of  a  conical  shape, 
adorned  with  a  cock’s  feather,  and  altogether  resembling 
those  seen  in  paintings  of  Dutch  boors.  These  outward  in¬ 
dications,  then,  settled  the  question  of  the  minstrel’s  rank, 
and  rendered  no  ceremony  necessary  in  inviting  him  in. 

“  You  play  well,  friend,”  said  Jones.  “We  have  been 
listening  to  you,  and  be  glad  if  you  will  come  and  amuse  us 
for  half-an-hour  or  so.  I  will  see  to  your  being  suitably 
recompensed.” 

“  Thank  you,  honourable  sirs,”  replied  the  minstrel.  “I 
doubt  not  of  my  recompense,  were  it  once  earned  ;  but  the 
hour  is  late,  and  I  may  not  terry  abroad  longer.  Moreover, 


I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  enter  any  house,  or  to  perform  to 
any  private  party  within  doors.  I  bid  you  a  good  night, 
gentlemen.” 

“Nay,  by  my  troth,  and  you  do  no  such  thing,  friend,” 
said  Jones,  seizing  the  minstrel,  who  was  at  this  moment 
about  making  off,  by  the  skirt  of  the  jerkin.  “  We  don’t 
part  with  good  company  in  this  way.  Friends,”  he  said, 
addressing  his  companions,  “lend  a  hand  here,  to  secure  the 
fiddler.  We  must  compel  him  to  his  own  interest,  which 
he  would  thus  wilfully  neglect.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  In  a  twinkling  the  reluctant 
minstrel  was  grasped  on  all  sides,  and  in  an  instant  after 
found  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  kitchen  of  the  Drouth¬ 
sloken,  to  which  he  had  been  carried  almost  bodily,  in  dis¬ 
pute  of  a  certain  quantum  of  vain  resistance  and  remon¬ 
strance,  by  which  he  had  at  first  endeavoured  to  thwart  the 
purpose  of  his  captors.  On  being  brought  into  the  light 
of  the  kitchen,  it  was  discovered  that  the  captured  fiddler 
and  songster  was  deficient  of  an  eye,  at  least  of  the  use 
of  it,  as  it  was  covered  by  a  large  green  shade,  appar¬ 
ently  unnecessarily  large,  as  it  concealed  half  of  his  face. 
Another  peculiarity  was  now  also  observable,  and  this 
was  that  the  neck  of  his  cloak  was  clasped  at  a  most 
extraordinary  height  up  on  his  face,  and  that  he  would  by 
no  means  listen  to  any  entreaties,  either  to  lay  aside  the 
said  cloak,  or  even  to  unloosen  the  clasp  by  which  it  was 
secured  in  so  strange  a  position.  We  need  scarcely  add, 
that  the  effect  of  these  various  dispositions  of  his  exter¬ 
nals,  was  to  conceal  almost  entirely  his  countenance,  of  which 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  left  side  was  visible ;  and  even 
this  it  was  attempted  to  circumscribe  as  much  as  possible, 
by  the  disposition  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  which  was  care¬ 
fully  combed  down  over  the  exposed  space. 

“  Come  now,  friend,”  said  Jones,  addressing  the  musician, 
and  handing  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  huge  brimmer  of 
wine,  “gulph  this  with  a  celerity  that  shall  be  creditable 
to  thy  craft,  man,  and  let  us  have,  thereafter,  a  taste  of 
thy  calling — some  of  thy  merriest  strains  ;  for  I  mean  to 
see  if  we  cannot  make  a  dance  of  it,  by  the  help  of  these 
fair  dames  there” — inclining  his  head  towards  the  landlord’s 
daughters,  who  still  kept  their  ground  in  the  kitchen,  al¬ 
though,  if  the  matter  had  been  inquired  into,  we  rather 
fear  they  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  naming  the 
particular  duty  that  detained  them. 

Finding  it  of  no  use  to  resist  the  spirit  which  he  saw 
prevailing  amongst  the  party,  the  minstrel  quietly  dispatched 
the  contents  of  the  goblet  that  had  been  presented  to  him, 
and  commenced  the  duty  that  had  been  imposed  upon  him. 
On  the  first  sound  of  the  preliminary  flourish  of  his  bow 
becoming  audible,  Jones  went  up  to  the  buxom  daughters 
of  Mynheer  Tromp,  and.  in  his  most  gallant  manner,  asked 
them  if  they  would  have  any  objection  to  take  the  floor 
with  him  and  his  friends,  seeing  that  they  had  unexpectedly 
made  the  acquisition  of  an  admirable  musician,  although, 
he  must  confess,  rather  an  odd-looking  man ;  and  Jones,  as 
he  made  the  latter  remark,  looked  slily  at  Juliana,  to  mark 
its  effect,  and  found  it  acknowledged  by  a  deep  but  transient 
blush,  which  she  endeavoured  to  conceal. 

The  proposal,  however,  of  a  dance,  was  accepted,  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  sister  Joan,  wTith  eager  alacrity;  and, 
on  the  part  of  Juliana,  with  an  appearance  of  the  same 
willingness,  but  with  a  confusion  and  hesitation  of  man¬ 
ner  that  gave  token  of  a  counteracting  feeling.  Having 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  fair  sisters  to  “tread  a  measure,” 
the  gay  courtier  took  a  hand  of  each,  and  gallantly  led 
them  to  the  middle  of  the  floor  ;  intimating  at  the  same 
time,  by  signal,  to  his  friends  to  clear  the  floor  for  the 
impending  performances — a  signal  which  they  lost  no  time 
in  obeying ;  two  or  three  seizing  chairs  a-piece ;  and  other 
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two  or  three — one  of  whom  was  the  laird,  who  seemed  to 
enter  with  great  good-will  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing— lift¬ 
ing  the  table,  with  all  it  carried,  to  a  distant  corner  of  the 
apartment. 

Just  as  these  preparations  were  completed,  and  while 
Jones  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  doing  the  polite  to 
his  two  ladies — but  directing  his  attentions  most  especially 
to  the  elder — their  father,  the  jolly  Vander  Tromp,  who  had 
been  absent  for  a  considerable  time,  entered  the  apartment, 
Avhen,  perceiving  what  was  going  on — 

“Ah,  very  goot,  very  goot!”  he  said,  in  his  most  hilar  - 
ous  manner — his  jolly,  broad,  red  face  beaming  with  delight 
“A  daunce,  a  daunce — ah,  very  goot  thing  a  daunce” — and 
he  cracked  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  threw  up  one  of  his 
huge  legs  in  the  air,  with  an  expression  of  highly  excited 
leeling.  Then,  calming  down  a  moment — “  You  vill  have 
no  objection,  Mynheer  Jones,  to  my  frow  have  share  in  the 
daunce  ?” 

“  Objection,  Tromp  !”  ejaculated  Jones,  with  well-feigned 
horror  at  the  supposition.  “  By  no  means.  I  shall  be  but 
too  proud  of  the  honour.1’ 

“Ah,  tank  you,  Mynheer  Jones — you  are  too  goot.”  And, 
saying  this,  Vander  Tromp,  disappeared,  with  another  joy¬ 
ous  flourish  of  finger  and  thumb  and  left  leg,  in  search  of 
Mrs  Tromp,  to  conduct  her  into  the  presence  of  the  dancers, 
and  to  a  share  of  their  amusement. 

In  the  meantime,  the  parties  were  set,  and  the  dance  com¬ 
menced  with  great  vigour  ;  Jones  displaying  in  this  exercise 
a  degree  of  skill  and  grace  in  entire  keeping  with  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  his  general  manner.  His  spirits,  too,  were  exu¬ 
berant,  and  infused  a  life  into  all  around  him,  that  all  the 
other  circumstances  combined  could  not  have  inspired. 

Although  by  no  means  wanting  in  attention  to  the  younger 
lady,  it  might  be  observed,  however,  that  Jones  was  much 
more  assiduous  in  his  civilities  to  Juliana ;  and,  what  was  a 
yet  more  remarkable  circumstance,  it  might  also  have  been 
observed,  that  the  musician  evinced  a  strange  sensation  of 
uneasiness  whenever  he  saw  Jones  paying  any  particular 
attention  to  this  lady.  He  fidgeted  in  his  seat,  bungled  the 
tune  lie  was  playing,  and  shot  fiercer  glances  from  his  solitary 
optic,  on  the  revellers  on  the  floor,  but  most  especially  on 
Jones  and  his  fair  favourite.  What  was  odd,  too,  Jones 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  feeling  he  was  exciting  in  the 
sensitive  fiddler,  and  to  delight  in  the  uneasiness  he  Avas 
occasioning;  for,  the  more  markedly  it  was  evinced,  the 
more  assiduous  and  persevei’ing  was  he  in  his  gallantries. 
Although,  however,  all  this  might  have  been  sufficiently 
evident  to  a  close  and  vigilant  observer,  it  escaped  the  notice 
of  those  present;  for  Jones  managed  his  secret  tactics,  what¬ 
ever  these  were,  with  great  caution,  and  exhibited  no  other 
symptons  of  consciousness  than  a  slight,  scarcely  percepti¬ 
ble,  smile  of  sly  intelligence. 

We  have  said  that  none  present  were  cognizant  of  this 
mysterious  understanding,  or  rather  misunderstanding,  be¬ 
tween  Jones  and  the  musician  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
this  is  correct.  There  was  an  air  of  embarrassment  about 
the  manner  of  the  fair  Juliana,  that  seemed  to  indicate  that 
she  was  also  in  possession  of  some  share  of  the  secret  know¬ 
ledge  that  was  working  so  much  underhand  mischief  ;  and 
of  this  Jones  appeared  likewise  to  be  aware. 

Thus  stood  matters,  then,  with  this  trio,  Avhen  Vander 
Tromp  and  his  Avife — the  former  leading  the  latter  on  his 
arm — came  tripping  into  the  kitchen,  Avitli  the  grace  and 
agility  of  a  couple  of  elephants ;  for  the  Avortli  spouse  of  (he 
Avorthy  landlord  of  the  JDrouthslokcn,  Avas,  like  himself,  of 
the  regular  Dutch  build,  and  had  very  much  the  shape  and 
appearance  of  a  feather-bed  upon  legs,  if  such  an  object 
can  be  conceived.  Her  breadth,  Avhich  Avas  naturally  of  the 
most  formidable  dimensions,  Avas  greatly  increased  by  a  stiff 
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silk  gown,  Avhicli  projected  in  rigid  amplitude  on  all  sides, 
and  gaATe  to  her  whole  person  an  appearance  of  illimitable 
expanse.  Notwithstanding  of  these  vast  dimensions,  Iioav- 
ever,  there  Avas  a  comeliness  about  her  bulk,  and  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  benevolence  and  good  nature  in  her  rosy  counten¬ 
ance,  that  rendered  her  altogether  by  no  means  an  unpleas¬ 
ing  object, 

On  the  entrance  of  mine  host  and  his  larger  as  well  as 
better  half,  Jones,  Avith  that  gallant  devotion  which  seemed 
natural  to  him,  instantly  advanced  towards  the  latter,  and, 
with  a  preliminary  flourish  of  some  of  his  most  graceful  obei¬ 
sances,  in  which,  however,  a  very  shretvd  observer  might 
have  discovered  a  slight  tincture  of  mock  gallantry,  invited 
her  to  join  him  in  the  next  dance.  The  large  lady,  with  a 
good-humoured  smile,  curtsied  a  ready  acquiescence  to  the 
polite  invitation ;  and,  in  the  next  instant,  might  be  seen 
sailing  majestically  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  closely 
attended  by  her  respectful  and  devoted  partner. 

In  the  meantime,  the  unwilling  musician  seemed  heartily 
tired  of  his  employment,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  have 
given  a  trifle  not  only  to  have  got  quit  of  that  employment, 
but  to  have  got  out  of  the  house  altogether.  Jones,  how¬ 
ever,  was  inexorable  ;  and  the  more  marked  the  fiddler’s 
impatience  became,  the  more  unmercifully  did  he  deal  out 
his  orders  to  “play  up  ;”  and  much  did  he  seem  to  delight, 
although  he  kept  the  satisfaction  to  himself,  in  the  grin  of 
irritation  Avhich  his  commands  never  failed  to  produce  on 
the  countenance  of  the  hapless  musician.  Leaving,  then, 
the  general  position  of  matters  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Drouth- 
sloken  in  this  state,  Ave  shall  resume  the  particular  history 
of  the  laird’s  proceedings,  which,  we  fear,  the  reader  may 
think  we  have  already  too  long  neglected. 

Of  the  ongoings  of  the  evening,  the  laird,  who  Avas  noAV 
pretty  well  in  the  wind,  Avas  an  attentive,  but  by  no  means 
a  silent  spectator.  In  the  enthusiasm  Avhich  the  proceed - 
ings  passing  before  him  had  excited,  he  had  mounted  a 
chair,  and  from  that  elevated  position  Avas  whoopiim,  and 
yell  ing,  and  shouting,  and  clapping  his  hands — at  once  to 
express  his  own  delight  in  the  performances,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  the  performers. 

“  1  hat’s  it,  my  bonny  lassie!”  he  screamed  out,  address¬ 
ing  the  younger  Tromp,  whose  agility  particularly  pleased 
him.  “  ’Od  ye’re  juist  doin  amazinly  !  That’s  it !  Kilt 
ycr  coats,  ye  cutty,  and  skelp  at  it  withouten  fear  or  dread! 
That’s  the  true  Avay  to  mak  a  figure  on  a  flure  !” 

“  Feth,  no  amiss,  guidwife,  no  amiss  ava,”  he  said,  and 
noAV  addressing  himself  to  the  better  half  of  mine  host  of 
the  Drouthsloken,  who  was  heaving  like  a  seventy-four  in 
a  ground  SAvell.  “  No  amiss  ava,  considerin  the  Avecht  ye 
carry.  le’re  juist  doin  wonderfu’  too,  to  be  sae  broad  in 
the  beam.  MyAvord,  but  ye  area  sonsy  lass,”  he  continued, 
his  attention  gradually  directing  itself  to  a  contemplation  of 
her  personal  dimensions.  “  If  ye’re  an  unce,  ye  twenty 
stane,  quarry  wecht;  an’  everybody  kens  that’s  no  scrimpt, 
especially  when  ye’re  takin  the  nich.” 

“Weel  dune,  Jones!  Aveel  dune,  laud!  hoo,  hurra!  up 
wi’t!  Le’ve  a  pair  o’  guid  souple  shanks  o’ yerain.  That’s 
it,  laud! — that’s  it!  Up  wi’t!  hoo,  hurra,  hurra!”  And 
the  laird  clapped  his  hands  with  a  vigour  and  energy  that 
emitted  a  sound  more  like  the  contact  of  a  pair  of  "boards 
than  human  palms ;  and  accompanying  this  expression  of 
heartiness  of  feeling,  Avith  Avhoops  and  shouts,  that  drown- 
ed  the  noise  of  both  feet  and  fiddle. 

Impartial  in  the  distribution  of  his  praises,  the  laird  hoav 
directed  his  compliments  to  the  various  other  members  of 
the  dancing  party,  severally,  and  finished  Avith  mine  host 
himself. 

“Unco  Aveel,  laird,  unco  Aveel,”  ho  exclaimed,  addressing 
that  worthy  performer.  “  Really,  unco  weel !  ye’ve  a  avoi^ 
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derful’  licht  foot  to  hue  sic  a  heavy  stern.  That’s  it,  laird  ! 
Up  wi’  the  left  leg! — capital,  capital!”  And  again  the 
laird  clapped  his  hands,  and  again  raised  his  tremendous 
warwhoop. 

Hitherto  the  dancers  had  paid  no  particular  attention  to 
the  laird’s  noisy  expressions  of  interest  in  their  proceedings  ; 
but  they  so  highly  tickled  Mr.  Jones,  that,  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  dance,  he  came  laughing  up  to  the  laird,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  take  a  turn  on  the  floor  on  the  next 
occasion. 

“  No,  thank  ye,  Mr  Jones,”  replied  the  latter ;  “  my  dan- 
cin  days  are  weel  aboot  ovvre  now  ;  but,  though  the  flesh  is 
weak,  the  spirit’s  willin,  and,  to  mak  myscl  as  guid  company 
as  possible,  I’ll  tak  a  screed  o’  the  fiddle  an’  ye  like  ;  for 
I’m  mair  souple  aboot  the  elbows  than  the  ancles  nowa¬ 
days,  and,  besides,  I  dinna  think  that  fallow  puts  the  riclit 
smeddum  in  his  tunes.  They’re  awfu  draicky,  and  no  like 
our  Scotch  measures,  that  mak  ye  fling  your  legs  aboot  like 
flails,  till  ye  dinna  ken  whether  your  heels  or  your  head’s 
uppermost.” 

“  Ah  ha,  very  fair,  laird,”  replied  Jones,  laughing;  “  and 
although  I  have  reasons  for  keeping  all  relief  from  the 
fiddler  as  long  as  possible,  I  am  so  curious  to  hear  your 
performance,  that  I,  for  my  part,  consent  to  your  taking 
a  turn  of  his  instrument,  provided  he  will  allow  you.” 

“  We’ll  try  him,”  replied  the  laird,  briefly,  and  at  the 
same  time  stepping  down  from  his  high  place,  and,  there¬ 
after,  proceeding  with  Jones  towards  the  musician  of  the 
evening,  in  order  to  offer  his  services  in  the  way  of  assisting 
him. 

“Friend,”  said  Jones  to  the  one-eyed  minstrel,  while 
the  laird  stood  behind,  or  rather  beside  him,  waiting  the 
result  of  his  application — “friend,  have  you  any  objection 
to  be  relieved  a  little  in  your  labours  ?  Here  is  a  brother 
musician,  who  would  gladly  take  a  turn  with  you,  provided 
you  would  favour  him  with  the  loan  of  your  instrument.” 
The  only  reply  of  the  fiddler  was  a  sullen,  dissentient  growl; 
for  he  was  as  averse  to  speaking  as  to  exposing  his  coun¬ 
tenance. 

“  What !  won’t  you  lend  our  friend  here  your  fiddle  ?  ” 
said  Jones,  now  bursting  out  into  a  fit  of  suppressed  laugh¬ 
ter,  which  seemed,  from  its  heartiness,  and  the  relief  which 
it  evidently  afforded  him,  to  have  been  long  pent  up.  “  Do 
man,  do — you  had  better  do.  Til  be  much  obliged  to  you  ” 
— with  marked  emphasis  on  the  pronoun,  which  he  further 
increased  by  a  gentle  but  significant  tread  on  the  toe  of 
the  perplexed  minstrel,  who,  after  returning  the  secret 
intimation  of  Jones  by  a  smile  and  an  intelligent  leer  of 
his  open  eye,  handed  the  fiddle  to  the  laird  without  saying 
a  word. 

The  incident  which  we  have  just  described  was  unob¬ 
served  by  any  other  party  but  those  concerned  in  it ; 
or,  at  least,  if  it  was  observed,  it  was  not  understood ; 
and  in  this  predicament,  also,  stood  him  who  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  seeing  it — namely,  the  laird.  He  saw  all 
that  passed  between  Jones  and  the  fiddler;  but  he  could 
not  make  out  what  it  meant;  nor  did  lie  seem  to  concern 
himself  about  discovering  it.  Having  got  the  fiddle  into  his 
possession,  the  laird  commenced  tuning  it  with  great 
assiduity,  and  with  a  bow  stroke  that  shewed  he  was  well 
practised  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  The  tuning  effected 
to  his  mind,  lie  struck  up,  with  great  vigour,  a  ranting 
Scotch  reel,  which  he  played  with  uncommon  spirit  and 
skill.  At  first,  the  novelty  of  the  measure  took  the 
great  part  of  the  audience  by  surprise.  For  a  time,  they 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  But  music  being  a  universal 
language,  both  the  spirit  and  rythm  of  the  tune  soon  began 
to  be  perceived  and  appreciated;  and,  with  a  little  schooling 
from  Jones,  who  seemed  not  only  to  understand  the  music, 


but  to  be  delighted  with  it,  the  dancers  were  placed  in  the 
order  of  a  reel ;  and,  by  a  vigilant  superintendence  of  their 
motions  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  they  contrived  to  get 
through  the  figure  with  tolerable  correctness.  All  were 
delighted  with  the  new  dance.  It  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  every  time  with  increased  success,  and  a  dimin¬ 
ishing  necessity  for  the  interference  of  Jones,  who,  having 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  mirthful  train,  whooped 
and  yelled  as  vociferously  as  ever  the  laird  had  done.  His 
enthusiasm  was  infectious ;  all  caught  it — even  the  broad- 
beamed  wife  of  Vander  Tromp,  who  moved  under  the 
inspiring  influence  of  the  laird’s  bow  with  an  agility  that  no 
one  could  have  believed  her  ponderous  person  capable  of  ; 
while  the  others,  including  mine  portly  host  himself,  flung, 
and  flew,  and  shuffled,  as  madly  as  the  witches  in  the  mid¬ 
night  dance  in  Alloway  Kirk.  The  spell,  in  short,  of  the 
laird’s  music  was  complete,  and  all  owned  the  hilarous  spirit 
which  it  was  so  well  calculated  to  diffuse  over  all  who  were 
within  reach  of  its  influence — in  other  words,  over  all  who 
were  within  hearing  of  the  laird’s  admirably-played  fiddle. 
Inspired  with  additional  glee  by  these  indications  of  the 
powerful  effect  of  his  music,  the  laird  still  further  height¬ 
ened  its  influence  by  breaking  out,  as  he  played,  into  short 
abrupt  shouts,  which  were  responded  to,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  male  dancers,  but  with  most  especial  emphasis  by 
Jones,  who  seemed  to  be,  altogether,  at  the  very  ache  of 
human  enjoyment. 

It  was  while  the  revellers  were  thus  dinning  the  drowsy 
ear  of  night  with  their  obstreperous  mirth,  and  while  they 
were  yet  in  the  full  career  of  enjoyment,  that  four  persons 
suddenly  entered  the  kitchen  of  the  Drouthsloken.  They 
were  in  the  garb  of  seamen,  wearing  large,  shaggy,  pea- 
jackets,  and  low,  round-crowned,  glazed  hats,  with  circular 
flaps  projecting  behind.  Although,  however,  all  were 
dressed  nearly  alike,  there  was  one  who  evidently  took  the 
lead  amongst  them.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  had  an 
air  of  authority  in  his  manner  to  which  the  rest  seemed  to 
pay  difference.  Some  differences,  too,  in  his  outer  habili¬ 
ments,  notwithstanding  of  the  general  resemblance  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  particular,  pointed  him  out  as  of  a  superior 
grade  to  the  others.  This  person  was  not  unknown  to  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  He  was  recognised  as  Captain 
Hagedorn  of  the  Jungfrau  of  Rotterdam — a  man  of  fierce, 
irascible  temper,  and  an  ardent,  although  not  very  accept¬ 
able  admirer  of  Juliana.  On  his  entrance,  therefore,  lie 
was  immediately  greeted  as  an  acquaintance  by  Tromp,  his 
wife,  and  their  two  daughters — by  Juliana,  however,  with 
an  evident  confusion  and  embarrassment  of  manner.  To 
these  greetings,  Hagedorn  vouchsafed  the  return  only  of 
a  surly  and  unintelligible  muttering,  while  he  proceeded 
to  provide  himself  with  a  chair,  on  which  he  placed  himself 
directly  opposite  the  one-eyed  minstrel,  at  whom  he  threw, 
from,  time  to  time,  looks  of  the  most  malignant  ferocity. 

All,  especially  Juliana,  who  had  reasons  for  fearing  the 
worst,  seemed  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  fellow  was 
bent  on  mischief,  and  that  he  had  come  there  for  the  especial 
purpose.  Of  this  they  were  more  convinced,  on  observing 
the  brass-tipped  sheaths  of  cutlasses  projecting  from  beneath 
the  pea-jackets  of  the  intruders.  Their  fears  were  not  long 
of  being  realised. 

“  Tromp,”  said  Hagedorn,  (we  take  the  liberty  of  trans¬ 
lating,  in  this,  and  all  other  similar  cases,)  “  I  thought  you 
kept  a  regular,  decent  house.  Such  is  the  character  you 
pretend  to,  at  any  rate.” 

“  And  such,”  replied  Tromp,  with  a  blush  of  honest  in¬ 
dignation,  “  is  the  character  I  maintain,  "Who  shall  gain¬ 
say  in  ?” 

|  “  Why,  there  are  some  things  going  on  here  to-night  that 

don’t  look  much  like  it,”  replied  Hagedorn.  “Know  ye 
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Tromp,  or  does  Juliana  know,  who  this  one-eyed  gallant 
is  I”  pointing  to  the  late  serenader. 

“  WI  lether  they  do  or  not,  they  shall  soon  know,  and  so 
shall  you  to  your  cost.  Hagedorn !”  replied  the  minstrel, 
starting  to  bis  feet,  and  hastily  stripping  off  the  disguise, 
eye-patch  and  all,  in  which  he  was  enveloped ;  a  proceeding 
which  discovered  to  the  astonished  on-lookers — not,  how¬ 
ever.  including  either  Jones  or  Juliana,  who  had  a  previous 
knowledge  of  his  identity — a  tall,  handsome,  gentlemanly 
looking  young  man,  well  known  as  Sir  Lionel  Musgrave, 
one  of  the  gayest  and  most  respected  of  those  English  gentle¬ 
men  who  shared  the  misfortunes  and  exile  of  Charles  II. 
during  the  existence  of  the  Commonwealth. 

“  Ha!”  said  Hagedorn,  starting  to  his  feet,  on  Musgrave 
discovering  himself.  “  So,  I  have  unearthed  the  fox,  eh  ?” 
And,  as  he  spoke,  he  made  a  grasp  at  Musgrave’s  throat ; 
which  the  latter  evaded  by  adroitly  stepping  back  a  pace, 
when  he  instantly  drew  his  sword  and  made  a  passat  Hage¬ 
dorn,  who,  however,  skilfully  warded  it  off  with  his  cutlass, 
to  which  he  had  had  recourse,  the  moment  he  missed  his 
hold  of  his  antagonist.  These  proceedings  were,  of  course, 
a  signal  to  all  the  other  men  in  the  apartment  to  muster 
on  their  respective  sides  ;  and  this  they  instantly  did. 
Hagedorn’s  men  immediately  drew,  Jones  and  his  party  did 
the  same,  and  the  women  ran  screaming  from  the  scene  of 
the  impending  contest.  In  one  instant  after,  a  general 
melee  commenced.  There  were  deep  oaths,  overturning  of 
tables,  and  clashing  of  swords  in  every  direction,  and  all 
the  other  characteristics  of  a  tremendous  and  very  serious 
hubbub.  Blows,  too,  were  not  wanting.  They  fell  thick 
and  fast  on  all  sides. 

Hitherto  our  friend  the  laird  had  remained  an  idle,  but 
sufficiently  astonished  spectator  of  the  strange  and  sudden 
scene  that  had  been  thus  brought  before  his  visual  organs. 
Though  an  idle,  he  was  not  altogether,  however,  a  mute 
witness  of  the  proceedings  that  were  going  forward. 

“  ’Od !  this  is  a  queer  business  !”  he  muttered  to  himself. 
“  Wha  on  earth  wad  hae  thocht  it  that  yon  blinee’d,  broken 
doon  lookin  soul  o’  a  fiddler  wad  hae  turned  oot  a  braw 
young  swanky  like  that?  Na,  na,  that’ll  no  do,”  suddenly 
added  the  laird,  and  now  referring  to  the  circumstance  of 
Jones  being  hard-pressed  by  two  of  the  intruders.  “Twa 
on  ane — that’ll  never  do.”  And  the  laird  looked  around 
him  for  some  weapon  wherewith  he  might  compensate  the 
odds  against  his  friend.  Nothing  of  this  kind  more  efficient 
than  the  tongs  presenting  itself,  the  laird  leaped  down  from 
the  table  on  which  he  had  been  perched  in  the  quality  of 
musician,  and,  seizing  the  afore-mentioned  instrument  by 
the  feet,  advanced  upon  the  foe,  shouting — “  Staun  to  them, 
Jones!  staun  to  them,  lad  !  till  I  gie  them  a  taste  o’ the 
taings  !”  And,  in  the  same  instant,  he  discharged  a  blow 
at  the  head  of  one  of  Jones’  assailants  that  laid  him  sense¬ 
less  on  the  floor.  Finding  his  first  effort  so  successful,  the 
laird  repeated  the  experiment  on  the  prostrate  man’s  com¬ 
panion  with  precisely  the  same  result.  Down  he  went  also 
with  a  fractured  skull.  “  That’s  the  way !”  shouted  the 
laird,  now  greatly  excited  by  his  own  destructive  exertions ; 
“  ca’  them  doon  like  nine-pin3  !  Soop  them  aff  the  face  o’ 
the  yearth !” 

At  this  moment,  the  laird’s  Io  Paeans  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  party  of  the  town-guard,  whom  Tromp 
had  summond  to  his  aid  These  immediately  seized  on  the 
intruders,  as  they  were  pointed  out  by  the  latter — the  fal¬ 
len  men  having  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  now  sitting  up, 
although  evidently  sick  and  giddy  from  the  effects  of  the 
laird’s  blows,  and  looking,  as  he  said  himself,  ‘  unco  white 
aboot  the  gills” — and  marched  them  off  to  the  guard¬ 
house,  to  answer  in  due  time  to  the  judical  authorities  of  the 
city  for  the  breach  of  the  peace  of  which  they  had  been  guilty. 

JS’o.  m 


On  the  kitchen  of  the  Drouthsloken  being  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  an  investigation  into  the  extent  of  personal  injury 
sustained  took  place,  when  it  was  found  that  this  was,  after 
all,  very  trivial,  consisting  only  of  two  or  three  slight  flesh 
wounds,  of  which  Musgrave  bore  two,  and  one  or  two  others 
one  a-piece. 

“Andnow,  laird,”  said  Jones,  addressing  the  latter,  “what 
share  of  the  honours  have  you  got.” 

“Deil  a  scratch,”  replied  the  laird.  “Fetli,  I  didna  gie 
them  time  for  that.  I  didna  staun  whilly-whain  wi’  them, 
wi’  a  bit  shabble  in  my  haun,  as  ye  a’  did,  but  gied  them 
rich  knock-me-doon  thuds  at  ance — sent  them  owre  like 
stots,  ane  after  the  ither.  Faith  !  common  me  to  a  pair  o’ 
tangs  in  a  kitchen  row.  It  maks  clean  wark.  I’ll  think 
mair  o’  them  as  a  weapon,  baith  offence  and  defence,  than 
ever  I  did.” 

“  In  such  hands  as  yours,  laird,  they  certainly  are  a 
sufficiently  formidable  weapon.  Had  it  not  been  for  them 
and  you  together,  I  would  scarce  have  got  off  so  skaith- 
less  as  I  have  done.  I  owe  you  a  good  turn,  and  it  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  I  promised  you  an  introduction  to  the 
King;  and  I  shall  not  only  fulfill  that  promise,  but,  as  my 
word  goes  a  long  way  with  him,  I  shall  give  such  an  ac¬ 
count  of  you  as,  I  answer  for  it,  will  ensure  you  of  a  favour¬ 
able  reception,  and  probably  procure  you  some  still  more 
substantial  tokens  of  his  regard.” 

“  Ou,  thank  ye,  sir,  thank  ye,”  said  the  laird  ;  “  but  I 
dinna  see  that  I  hae  dune  ony thing  the  nicht  that  should 
entitle  me  to  ony  special  favour  frae  his  most  gracious 
Majesty.  What  interest  can  he  possibly  hae  in  a  kitchen 
collyshangy  like  this?” 

“  More  than  you’re  aware  of,  perhaps,  laird ;  but,  never 
mind  that,  in  the  meantime.  Here  comes  Tromp  to  read  us 
a  lecture,  I  daresay,  on  the  evening’s  occurrence,  although 
it  was  none  of  our  fault  either.  Ha,  Musgrave,  my  spark!” 
continued  Jones,  and  now  turning  to  that  gallant — “  didst 
think  I  couldn’t  have  known  thee?  ’Od’s  fish,  man,  I  would 
have  known  the  cut  of  thy  jib,  although  though  hadst  been 
servo  in  a  sack.” 

“  Faith,  your” - A  wink  from  James  prevented  the  word 

that  was  about  to  follow.  The  wink  was  understood. 
“Faith, my  friend,”  said  Musgrave,  laughing,  “to  tell  a  truth, 
I  had  no  idea  you  were  here.  It  wa3  intended  for  a  stolen 
march — to  see  whether  I  could  not  win  my  wager,  by  cut¬ 
ting  ye  out  in  the  good  graces  of  our  landlord’s  fair  daughter, 
July.”  The  conversation  between  Jones  and  Musgrave  was 
here  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  Tromp,  who  came  not, 
as  the  latter  had  suspected,  to  complain  of  what  had  oc- 
cured,  but  merely  to  request  that  the  gentlemen  would  now 
retire,  as  it  was  getting  late,  and  his  household  was  in  a 
state  of  great  alarm  and  confusion,  in  cohsequence  of  what 
had  taken  place. 

The  request  was  too  respectfully  made,  and  in  itself  too 
reasonable  to  admit  of  the  smallest  objection.  The  party 
immediately  dooned  their  hats  and  cloaks,  when  Jones,  tak¬ 
ing  the  laird  by  the  hand,  told  him  to  remain  where  he  was 
for  the  night,  and  that  he  would  wait  upon  him  on  the 
following  morning,  to  conduct  him  to  the  King. 

Agreeably  to  his  promise,  early  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
following  day,  Jones,  attended  by  a  gay  band  of  cavaliers, 
entered  the  apartment  in  which  the  laird  was  at  breakfast. 

“  Oh,  Mr  Jones,  boo  are  ye?”  said  the  latter,  rising  from 
his  seat  on  the  entrance  of  the  former.  “  I’m  sure  this  is 
very  guid  o’  ye.  Nae  the  waur  o’  the  bit  stramash  we  had 
last  nicht,  I  hope  ?” 

“  Oh !  not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,  kind  thanks  to  you  for  that, 
laird,”  replied  Jones.  “Now,  my  friend,”  continued  the 
latter,  “  I  am  better  than  my  word  :  I  promised  to  bring 
you  to  the  King ;  instead  of  this  I  have  brought  the  King 
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to  you.  Any  objection,  laird,  to  take  me  for  your  lawful*, 
but  unfortunate  King?  I  am  Charles,”  he  said,  in  a  tone  ot 
more  earnest  emphasis. 

Need  we  describe  the  laird’s  amazement  at  this  astound¬ 
ing  disclosure  ?  We  need  not.  The  reader  will  conceive 
it.  Although  he  looked  unutterable  things,  all  that  lie 

“  Gude  preserve  me!  is  that  a  fact?”  pronounced  in  the 
slow,  deliberate  tone  of  overwhelming  and  perplexed  amaze- 


The  sequel  of  our  tale  is  soon  told.  Charles  settled  a 
small  pension  on  the  laird— all  that  his  circumstances  at  the 
time  would  afford— on  which  he  lived  for  several  years  at 
the  Hague.  He  subsequently  found  Ins  way  back  to  bcot- 
land,  the  distracted  state  of  the  King’s  affairs  preventing 
the  regular  payment  of  his  pension.  In  the  meantime,  years 
rolled°on,  and  changes  took  place,  and  amongst  these  came 
the  Restoration.  Charles  wa3  restored  to  the  throne  ot  his 
ancesters.  On  this  throne  the  monarch  had  not  been  many 
days  seated  when  he  was  informed  by  one  the  pages  in  wait¬ 
ing,  that  they  had  been  much  annoyed  by  an  old  grey-headed 
Scotchman,  with  a  large  flat  blue  bonnet  on  his  head,  in¬ 
sisting  on  admission  to  his  Majesty  s  presence. 

“Did  he  give  his  name?”  inquired  the  monarch. 

“He  did,  please  your  Majesty,”  replied  the  page;,  “he 
said  he  was  sure  that,  if  we  would  inform  your  Majesty, 
that  it  was  the  laird  of  Lucky’s  How  who  sought  admission, 
your  Majesty  would  instantly  grant  him  an  audience.” 

“  He  was  right,”  said  Charles,  smiling.  “  I  recollect  the 
honest  man  well.  Admit  him  next  time  he  presents  him¬ 
self,”  .  .  .  .  . 

The  laird  came,  was  admitted,  and  was  received  with  a 
most  cordial  welcome  by  the  good-natured  monarch,  dhey 
talked  over  the  occurrences  of  the  evening  they  had  spent 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  Drouthsloken ;  and  the  laird  was  finally 
dismissed,  with  a  promise,  shortly  afterwards  redeemed,  of 
his  being  reinstated  in  his  patrimonial  lands.  To  this  other 
gratuities  were  added,  to  an  amount  that  amply  compensated 
him,  as  he  often  himself  said,  for  all  that  he  had  sutfeied  in 
the  royal  cause.  Some  will  say,  perhaps,  and  with  too  much 
truth,  that  Charles  was  not  so  grateful  to  all  his  friends ; 
but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  only  to  do  with  the 
case  of  the  laird  of  Lucky’s  How. 


GUSTAVUS  M’lVER. 

In  a  little  house  in  the  Canongateof  Edinburgh,  there  lived, 
not  very  long  ago,  Mr  Gustavus  M’lver — (for  he  never 
would  allow  himself  to  be  called  Ensign  M’lver,  though 
that  was  his  proper  professional  designation) — as  good  a 
man  as  God  ever  put  breath  in,  and  as  faithful  a  soldier  as 
ever  Lord  Wellington  commanded  in  the  Peninsula.  That 
is,  doubtless,  no  small  praise  to  one  conceived  in  sin  and 
brought  forth  in  iniquity;  and  heaven  knows,  if  it  were  not 
as  true  as  Jove’s  oath,  it  would  never  have  been  awarded 
by  us.  But  he  was  remarkable  in  other  respects  than  being 
honest ;  for  he  was  six  feet  five  without  the  aid  of  a  sock 
or  buskin ;  and,  if  any  man  were  to  say  that  he  was  not 
four  feet  from  acromion  to  acromion,  he  would  assuredly  be 
a  hi"  liar.  But  it  is  the  head  and  face  of  a  man  that  Ave 
like  to  look  at ;  for,  after  all,  what  signifies  (except  in  a 
warlike  view,  and  ours  is  a  peaceable  one)  a  cart-load  ot 
mere  bone  and  muscle,  bound  together  Avith  thick  whangs 
of  gristle,  and  yielding  nothing  but  brute  force,  it  it  be  not 


surmounted  by  a  good  microcosm  of  a  head,  with  a  good 
dial  plate  to  let  a  man  know  what  is  going  on  within.  JJo 
we  not  see  every  day  great  clocks  put  on  the  tops  ot  big 
steeples,  and  yet,  though  they  are  nearer  the  sun  than  the 
little  time-piece  Avith  the  deuce  a  body  at  all,  they  go  like 
an  intermitting  fever,  telling  us  at  one  time  that  Ave  are 
hurrying  to  the  grave,  and  at  another,  that  time  has  nothing 
to  do  Avfth  us  at  all.  So  is  it  with  men  ;  and,  for  our  part, 
we  could  never  discover  any  proper  legitimate  sympathetic 
accordance  between  the  trunk  and  cranium  of  mortals, 
any  more  than  if  (like  pins)  they  had  been  made  in  pieces, 
and  one  head  clapped  on  a  body  just  as  the  occipital  con¬ 
dyles  suited  the  straps  of  muscles  toAvhich  they  are  attached. 
This  opinion  is  well  justified  by  the  example  of  the  subject 
of  our  story  ;  for,  while  the  big  limbs  of  him  seemed  to  set 
at  defiance  all  regular  laws  of  motion,  either  horizontal  01 
perpendicular,  going,  as  one  might  say  Avithout  a  parodox, 
wherever  and  however  they  chose,  hi3  head  Avas  as  methodi¬ 
cal  as  that  of  a  drill  sergeant,  and  the  like  of  him  for 
regularity  might  not  be  seen  from  Lerwick  to  Beiwick. 
Nor  was  his  face  ever  known  to  be  at  fault  as  a  faithful 
indicator ;  and  verily  there  was  no  great  wonder  in.  that, 
for  nothing  short  of  the  cerebral  pulleys  he  carried  in  his 
brain  couid  ever  ha\re  moved  a  single  hair-breadth  up  01 
doAvn,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the  big  jaw-bone  which  he 
seldom  condescended  to  impart  any  living  motion  to,  except 
at  meal  times,  or  when  (and  that  occurred  very  seldom)  he 
had  an  idea  to  express  sufficient  in  size  and  importance  to 
warrant  such  an  excess  of  muscular  labour. 

We  have  said  that  Gustavus  M’lver  had  been  in  the 
Peninsula ;  and  we  may  be  believ'ed  or  not,  just  as  suits 
the  reader’s  credulity  with  our  credibility ;  but  he  Avas  a 
luckless  Avight  avIio  dared  to  doubt  that  fact  in  the  personal 
presence  of  the  hero  himself ;  better  by  far  he  had  been 
at  St.  Sebastian,  for  the  never  a  one  we  haA7e  heard  of,  that 
had  the  temerity  to  express  any  scepticism  on  the  point 
that  did  not  live  to  repent  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  subject;  for  Gustavus  was  not  only  in  the  Pen¬ 
insula,  but  he  fought  there  very  Avell ;  and  no  great  thanks 
to  him  either,  for  he  had  the  entire  charge  of  the. mess — a 
post  of  honour  he  had  acquired  from  an  indisputable 
superiority  in  culinary  lore,  and  a  most  indefatigable  per- 
severence  as  Avell  as  an  examplcd  adroitness  in  the  ait  of 
carving  both  for  himself  and  others.  The  praise  he  got  for 
fighting  Avas,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  immense  heaps  of 
hungry  Frenchmen  he  hewed  down  with  his  falchion,  true 
enough  ;  the  bulletin  writer  recorded  the  fact  just  as  it  was 
reported  to  him,  that  the  great  Goliath  Gustavus  did  actually 
perform  very  wonderful  feats  of  sheer  killing ;  and  Ave  can¬ 
not  help  thinking,  notwithstanding  of  the  sneers  of  his  brother 
officers,  that  it  Avould  not  have  become  the  dignity  of  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  have  made  any  illusion  whatever  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  kept  up  his  body  and  his  courage. 

When  the  Avar  was  done,  he  came  home  filled  with  glory; 
and  as,  when  the  world  speaks  of  a  man,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  him  to  speak  of  himself,  he  seldom  (for  he  was  a  sen¬ 
sible  man)  ever  thought  of  speaking  either  of  himself  or 
any  other  person  or  thing.  Conceit  is  the  fountain  of 
speech ;  and  Avhere  a  man  is  filled  to  the  A'ery  throat  with 
glory,  there  is  little  occasion  for  him  ever  opening  his  mouth; 
and  therefore  it  was  that  Gustavus,  in  addition  to  his  other 
preliminaries,  seldom  deigned  to  hold  converse  with  the 
creatures  of  the  earth,  unless  it  Avcre  in  his  capacity  of 
paymaster  of  pensions,  (an  office  his  prowess  had  secured  to 
him,)  when  he  Avas  compelled  to  speak,  to  make  others  hold 
their  tongues — an  operation  in  which  lie  succeeded  to  a 
miracle,  from  the  accumulated  load  of  authority  he  derived 
from  his  silence. 

Now,  it  appeared  that  this  same  Gustavus,  after  almost 
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all  the  sap  of  his  body  had  been  eliminated  by  fighting,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  scarcely  enough  left  to  lubricate  the 
tough  gaunt  muscles  that  stretched  from  promontory  to  point 
of  his  big  bones,  like  tough  hausers,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
wish  for  a  wife.  We  doubt  if  all  the  physiologists  or  psy¬ 
chologists  that  ever  hunted  for  traces  of  the  spirit  among 
the  white  guts  of  the  head  could  tell  how  such  an  idea  came 
into  such  an  extraordinary  place ;  and  if  his  heart  was  as 
dry  as  the  voluntary  muscles  of  his  body,  nothing  short  of 
a  dislocation  of  Cupid’s  right  arm  could  have  ever  sent  into 
such  a  leathery  organ  the  tickling  shaft.  True,  however, 
it  is  as  death,  that  Gustavus  did  actually  fall  in  love,  and 
the  symptoms  were  just  as  extraordinary  as  the  passion  it¬ 
self  ;  for  there  never  was  heard  in  any  man’s  lungs  before, 
such  a  rattle  of  sighs ;  and  as  for  the  length  of  his  jaws, 
the  never  a  rough  wood-cut  of  John  Bunyan’s  hero  in  the 
Slough  of  Despond  could  come  within  many  degrees  of  their 
lugubrious  longitude.  It  is  even  true,  that  the  power  of  the 
tender  passion  reached  to  his  stomach — a  jfiace  of  all  others 
that  might  a  priori  have  been  considered  perfectly  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  moral  impulses  whatsomever.  Nothing  before, 
except  hunger  itself,  had  ever  affected  that  organ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  esconced  behind  and  between,  and  beneath  such  ribs 
and  muscles,  nothing  short  of  death  itself  might  have  been 
supposed  capable  of  reaching  it,  or  subduing  its  tough  hide, 
its  viscous  linings,  and  its  gastric  juice,  stronger  than  the 
best  gin  that  ever  was  made  at  Schiedam. 

Now  the  petit  lei  chose  that  had  thus  produced  such  an 
effect  upon  the  moral  and  physical  economy  of  this  big  son 
of  Mars,  was  no  other  than  a  mere  toy  of  a  thing — a  little 
milliner  called  Julia  Briggs — scarcely  so  big,  when  divested 
of  the  padding  and  stuffing  with  which  her  art  enabled  her 
to  supply  her  deficiency  of  natural  size,  as  one  of  his  huge 
limbs.  But  this  may  be  no  manner  of  marvel  to  those  who 
are  versant  in  the  mysteries  of  love,  who,  being  himself  a 
small  creature,  seems  to  delight  in  throwing  into  the  smallest 
of  his  victims  the  greatest  portion  of  his  power.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  philosophically  any  final  cause  in  the  curious 
fact  in  nature ;  but  surely,  the  never  a  man,  who  has  any 
observation  in  him,  will  deny,  that  pigmy  beauties  and 
colossal  swains  (and  vice  versa)  have  a  singular  power  of 
producing  in  each  other  the  tender  passion.  It  may  be 
owing  to  nature’s  love  of  the  juste  milieu ,  that  thus  induces 
her  to  take  this  mode  of  keeping  up  a  reasonable  mean  size 
among  human  creatures,  or  it  may  be  any  one  of  a  thousand 
other  speculations;  but  what  care  we  for  such  theories,  when 
we  have  the  fact  to  state  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that  Gus- 
tavus  fell  in  love  with  Julia  Briggs,  as  standing,  like  a 
mighty  Anak,  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  he  saw  the 
little  creature  skipping  along,  twisting  her  little  limbs  as  if 
she  would  have  dislocated  her  joints  in  her  efforts  to  appear 
graceful  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  generally,  and  in  those  of 
the  gigantic  Gustav  us,  whom  she  had  often  seen  looking 
after  her,  in  particular  !  Successful  beyond  any  prior  ex¬ 
ample  of  her  wriggling  evolution  of  her  graces,  the  little 
baggage — as  quick  in  her  eye  as  ever  were  Pip,  Trip,  or 
Skip,  the  maids  of  honour  (according  to  Drayton)  of  Queen 
Mab — saw  at  once  that  she  had  hit  the  proper  twirl  and 
twinkle,  at  last,  that  would  subdue  the  involuntary  muscle 
that  had  so  long  been  useless  beneath  the  ribs  of  the  great 
Gustavus.  The  moment  the  effect  was  produced,  the  tough 
sinews  of  his  body  began  to  move,  and  away  he  stalked  after 
her  with  strides  as  long  as  the  whole  height  a  capite  ad  cal- 
ccm  of  the  quarry  upon  which  he  intended  to  pounce.  It 
spoke  well  of  the  power  of  “  her  harness  of  gossamer,” 
that  it  stood  the  tug  of  so  huge  a  victim;  and,  as  she  turned 
her  twinkling  eye  to  observe  the  triumph  of  her  power,  she 
did  not  fail  to  revit  the  chains  by  some  higher  displays  of 
graceful  contortion,  that  made  his  eyeballs  roll  in  their  large 


sockets,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  hobgoblin,  in  place  of  Julia 
Briggs,  the  petite  marchande  de  modes. 

This  was  just  as  good  a  beginning  as  ever  a  sly  man- 
catcher  essayed  in  the  world  of  love,  since  the  days  of 
Helen ;  and  the  arch  kidnapper  knew  very  well  how  to  fol¬ 
low  up  her  wile ;  .for,  after  displaying,  by  a  proper  caper,  a3 
much  of  her  ancle  as  would  do  the  business,  she  skipped 
away,  as  nimbly  as  a  Nymphidia  in  the  service  of  Oberon’s 
queen,  and  was  not  again  seen  till  she  opened  the  window  of 
her  mother’s  house,  and  displayed  herself,  capless  and  coif- 
less,  to  her  staring  admirer.  The  capture  was  now  com¬ 
pleted.  Jove  himself  was  never  more  completely  entoiled  by 
the  chains  of  the  little  baggage  Iynge ;  and,  during  the 
whole  of  that  day,  Gustavus  strode  along  the  pavement,  op¬ 
posite  the  window  of  his  charmer,  as  if  he  had  been  on  duty 
before  a  besieged  city.  He  had  just  as  little  power  to  walk 
away,  as  he  had  to  circumscribe  his  step  to  the  ordinary 
measure  of  God’s  creatures ;  every  stride  occupying,  at  least, 
four  feet  of  pavement,  and  being  executed  so  regularly  and 
methodically,  that  one  step  did  not  differ  from  another  by 
a  single  inch.  But  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle  to  describe  these 
pendulous  moments,  produced,  for  the  first  time,  by  the 
spirit  of  love;  while,  to  execute  with  truth  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  painful  contortions  of  a  countenance  originally  form¬ 
ed  a  wood-cut  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  now  un¬ 
der  the  soft,  melting  influence  of  the  tenderest  of  passions, 
would  require  a  goosequill,  owning  no  less  an  influence  than 
the  spirit  of  an  immortal  genius.  As  the  loves  of  some  of 
the  inferior  animals  are  expressed  by  sounds  and  signs  that 
seem  to  indicate  nothing  but  fierce  war,  so  might  the  de¬ 
monstrations  of  this  extraordinary  affair  of  the  heart,  ex¬ 
hibited  through  the  grotesque  motions  of  muscles  that  had 
been  as  rigid  as  dried  leather  for  twenty  years,  be  looked 
upon  as  anything  rather  than  signs  of  the  languishing  pas¬ 
sion  which,  as  Augustin  says,  will  make  a  musician  out  of 
an  ass.  Yet,  doubtless,  there  was  both  in  his  goggle-eyes 
and  lengthened  jaws,  an  expression  that  was  intended  for 
softness  and  languishment ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that,  if 
one  had  been  apprized  a  priori  of  the  intention,  he  might 
have  discovered  in  the  ludricous  gesticulations  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  at  least  a  burlesque  of  what  is  only  a  very  ridiculous 
exhibition  at  the  very  best. 

.  Love  that  is  long  acoming,  comes  at  last  with  a  terrible 
onset — overturning  all  sense  and  prudence,  kicking  up  the 
heels  of  all  forms  of  etiquette,  and  removing  every  impedi¬ 
ment  to  its  progress.  It  is  but  a  very  small  matter  to  say, 
that  Gustavus  could  not  sleep  under  the  hug  or  embrace  of 
the  new  customer  that  had  taken  such  a  violent  hold  of  his 
heart,  though  we  do  not  deem  it  an  equally  insignificant  an¬ 
nouncement,  that  a  man  who  could  swallow  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  flesh  at  a  down-sitting,  should  lose  liis-gustative 
and  digestive  powers  to  such  an  extent  that  the  knocking  of 
his  heart  sounded  audibly  through  his  empty  stomach,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  whispering  gallery.  But  love  is  a  leveller  in 
more  senses  than  the  vulgar  one ;  and  the  only  circumstance 
about  the  matter  of  this  particular  case  at  all  remarkable, 
was,  that  such  effects,  upon  a  body  iron-bound  as  it  wa3, 
and  of  such  gigantic  proportions,  should  have  been  produced 
by  an  agent  of  such  truly  insignificant  dimensions.  A 
resolute  disciplinarian,  however,  at  all  points,  without  a 
single  qualm  of  fear  or  doubt,  and  accustomed  to  attack  a 
city  or  a  haunch  of  beef  with  equal  sang  Jroid,  the  love- 
smitten  victim,  on  the  third  day  after  his  seizure,  drew  up 
his  huge  limbs  to  their  full  extent,  till  he  seemed  like  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and  settled  the  whole  affair  by  one 
resolute  gnash  of  his  under  maxillary  bone.  Two  strides 
took  him  to  the  door,  one  or  two  more  brought  him  down 
stairs  to  the  street,  and  the  never  a  man  that  stalked  off 
ground  that  was  to  be  his  own  went  along  with  such  strides 
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as  lie  used  in  making  hi3  way  to  the  house  of  Julia  Briggs. 
With  one  solitary  idea  in  his  head,  and  one  word  on  his 
ton"ue — though  there  were  room  for  a  thousand — he  went 
direct  up  to  the  door,  knocked,  like  one  of  Froissard’s  war¬ 
riors  at  the  barricades,  was  admitted,  turned  off  the  moment¬ 
ous  question  of  marriage  by  one  heavy  lurch  of  his  jaw,  and 
settled  a  matter  that  danglers  take  years  about  in  the  space 
of  time  that  a  thirsty  Bacchanalian  would  occupy  in  taking 
a  long  pull  of  jolly  good  ale. 

In  the  week  afterwards,  the  couple  were  united  in  the 
holy  bands  of  matrimony ;  and,  surely,  to  say  that  there 
was  any  ceremony  about  such  a  union,  would  be  a  burlesque 
of  the  mysteries  of  Hymen.  Yet,  rapid  as  were  the  move¬ 
ments,  and  wholesale  the  conclusion,  no  man  ever  put  his 
neck  in  the  noose  with  such  imperturbable  gravity,  for,  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  period  occupied  by  the  feast,  which  was  in 
the  form  of  a  supper,  no  man  could  have  observed  in  his 
gaunt  face  any  one  of  the  three  laughs,  Ionic,  Megaric,  or 
Sardonic,  with  which  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  usually 
convulsed  ;  the  only  indication  approaching  to  a  cachination 
in  the  midst  of  the  whoops  and  yells  of  the  feasters,  being  a 
grin  in  the  shape  of  a  risus  Agacis ,  that  marked  all  power 
of  analysis.  But  even  tins  caricature  of  a  display  of  good 
humour,  insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  shewed  to  those  who 
knew  the  man  that  he  was  labouring  under  the  influence  of 
some  extraordinary  emotion,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
ever  been  seen  in  his  countenance  since  the  day  on  which 
he  hewed  down  so  unmercifully  the  French  at  Sebastian. 
Nor,  on  the  following  day,  when  he  had  fairly  entered  upon 
the  supreme  happiness  of  the  married  state,  was  there  seen 
any  palpable  sign  of  the  joy  that,  of  course,  penetrated 
through  all  his  well-mailed  thoracic  viscera — unless  it  were, 
perhaps,  that  his  face  had  even  increased  in  length,  and  the 
leathery  aspect  of  all  the  “celestial  index”  of  the  soul  was, 
if  possible,  more  grim  than  ever. 

The  getting  of  a  wife  is,  after  all,  but  a  veiy  small  mat¬ 
ter  in  comparison  of  the  ruling  of  her ;  and  sure,  if  ever 
there  was  a  man  in  the  world,  since  the  days  of  the  grim 
Hercules,  who  bungled  the  matter  out  and  out,  that  had  any 
chance  of  subjecting  his  wife  to  the  requisite  thraldom  and 
subordination,  Gustavus  was  that  man ;  for  a  look  of  him 
was  enough  to  tame  a  Bucephalus  any  day ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  cogitated  mighty  achievements  in  that  way, 
if  one  might  have  judged  from  the  marshalling  character  of 
his  step  as  he  paraded  the  house;  his  taciturnity,  deeper 
than  the  wells  of  truth  ;  and  the  air  of  resolute  importance 
that  was  enthroned  among  the  deep  furrows  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  countenance.  The  first  fruits  of  his  study — and 
verily  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  no  common  nerve  that 
could  study  during  the  honeymoon — was  the  important  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  sooner  his  Julia  was  en toiled  in  the  multi¬ 
farious  affairs  of  domestic  economy,  and  the  imperative 
duties  of  ministering  to  his  every  want  and  comfort,  the 
better  chance  he  enjoyed  of  subjecting  her  thoroughly  to  the 
power  of  his  stern  discipline.  So  straight  began  he,  accord¬ 
ingly,  upon  the  instant,  and,  by  aid  of  a  small  douceur,  got 
quit  of  his  servant — an  act  that  savoured  of  extraordinary 
sagacity  and  wisdom,  in  so  much  as  it  involved  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantages  of  saving  her  wages,' and  keeping  and 
turning  his  wife  into  a  source  of  profit,  as  she  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  the  fountain  of  much  delectation.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  maxim,  when  the  devil  finds  a  man  or  woman  idle,  he 
straightway  sets  them  aworking — or,  as  Erasmus  expresses 
it,  Ocntm  ad  omnem,  nequitian  impellit— had  a  large  share  in 
this  determination  ;  for,  as  to  the  opinion  of  Shakspeare, 
that  idleness  is  the  source  of  love,  he  despised  it  hepatically, 
rnd  calculated  with  certainty  that  love’s  sweetest  labour — 
the  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  her  lord — would  be  dili¬ 
gently  pursued  by  his  beloved  and  most  adorable  J ulia  Briggs. 
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All  this  was  just  as  fair  a  piece  of  human  calculation, 
and  as  probable  a  conclusion,  as  could  ever  be  found  beyond 
the  regions  of  pure  mathematics  ;  and  so,  placing  every  fibre 
of  his  big  body,  excepting  some  portion  of  the  heart,  under 
the  rigid  authority  of  the  genius  of  command,  he  issued, 
with  an  air  a  deuced  deal  more  martial  than  marital,  his 
stern  orders,  which  were  as  recondite  as  they  were  energetic 
— going  into  the  very  medullary  penetralia  of  the  matter  of 
cooking  and  housekeeping  with  a  knowledge  and  considera¬ 
tion  that  would  have  done  honour  to  Mrs  Margaret  Dods  of 
the  Cleikum  Inn  herself.  Nor  was  this  to  be  much  wondered 
at ;  for,  had  he  himself  not  washed  and  dressed  in  the  Pen¬ 
insula,  and  had  he  not  there  also  foraged,  and  cooked,  and 
swallowed  as  no  ion  vivan  ever  did  before,  since  the  days  of 
the  three  Apicii  ?  The  never  a  man  had  ever  doubted  it ; 
and  if  he  had,  it  would  just  have  been  as  safe  for  the  un¬ 
happy  wretch  to  have  disputed  his  courage  as  to  have 
expressed  one  word  of  scepticism  on  a  subject  that  so  nearly 
concerned  his  honour — for,  in  either  case,  he  "would  have 
been  knocked  down. 

It  would  be  a  libel  on  womanknd  to  say,  that  the  polite 
Julia,  who  had  been  a  standing  toast  among  the  small  men 
of  fashion  connected  with  the  depots  of  millinery  wares 
about  the  town,  had  any  affection  for  the  bareboned  Colos¬ 
sus  she  had  wedded  on  a  week’s  notice  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  an  insult  to  her  spirit  to  have  said  that  she  feared  him, 
though  he  was  at  least  three  times  the  size  of  any  of  her 
former  lovers.  She  had  married  him,  as  all  women  of  her 
stamp  do,  just  for  a  living  and  protection — the  one  to  be 
afforded  from  his  pay,  and  the  other  from  his  bones  and 
sinews — a  very  fair  calculation  for  a  woman  of  so  small  a 
calibre  to  make ;  and,  accordingly,  she  would  have  declared 
war  against  him  at  once,  big  and  terrible  as  he  was,  if  she 
could  have  seen  any  good  to  come  of  it ;  for,  as  to  the  fearful 
expression  of  his  leather-bound  jaws,  when  he  issued  the 
order  for  work,  she  cared  no  more  for  it  than  if  it  had  been 
a  smile  of  mawkish  love-doting.  It  is  not  likely  that  she 
had  ever  heard  of  Omphale,  who  ruled  the  biggest  man  in 
the  world  by  her  slipper ;  but  she  had  not  thrown  away  the 
needle,  which  had  been  used  on  the  linens  of  fair,  person¬ 
able  men,  to  take  it  up  again  to  sew  for  a  husband  that 
never  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  loved  ;  and,  as  for  sup¬ 
plying  its  place  with  the  spit,  she  looked  upon  the  proposi¬ 
tion  with  as  much  contempt  as  she  would  have  bestowed  on 
a  proposal  that  she  should  love  the  gigantic  caricature  she 
had  married  for  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  her  own  con¬ 
venience.  All  that  was  as  plain  as  noonday  ;  but  open  war 
was  not  her  tact,  any  more  than  it  is  the  tact  of  Puck  to 
fight  the  regular  Goliaths  of  the  earth  at  a  fair  stand-up  or 
monomachy ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
open  duellum  is  no  more  realised  by  the  women  of  her  class 
generally,  than  it  was  by  the  “  eel  or  deil”  of  a  creature  that 
Gustavus  had  raised  to  the  high  station  of  his  wife.  Nor 
had  she  any  difficulty  in  fixing  on  her  plans;  for  nature  was 
just  as  kind  to  her  as  to  the  rest  of  her  sex  in  suggesting  the 
means  of  perplexing  her  lord,  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  if  she  had  known  that  his  intention  in  making  her 
work  was  to  keep  her  out  of  all  that  species  of  devilry  that 
comes  to  women  out  of  idleness,  she  might  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  vindicate  the  nobility  of  her  kind,  by  some  more 
devilish  trick  than  mere  unaided  nature  might  at  first  have 
prompted. 

The  sharp  vixen-eye  of  the  pigmy  sempstress  had  not  been 
slow  in  perceiving,  that  the  two  grand  sine  quiius  non  of  her 
husband’s  comfort,  were  pure  linens  and  well  cooked  victuals; 
and  she  knew,  moreover — doubtless  in  the  way  by  which 
the  sex  come  to  their  secret  knowledge  of  men’s  ways — that 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  securing  these  grand  objects  by 
the  labour  of  his  own  hands.  The  antipodes  of  each  other 
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in  everything,  they  were  as  unlike  each  other  in  respect  of 
these  domestic  duties,  as  they  were  in  the  sizes  of  their 
bodies ;  for,  while,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  there  never 
was  a  man  since  the  days  of  Pope  Joan  that  excelled  more 
in  the  mysteries  of  washing,  dressing,  and  cooking  than 
Gustavus,  there  never  was  a  woman  that  knew  less  of  these 
recondite  arts  than  Mrs  Julia  M’lver.  The  sexes  of  the 
two  should,  therefore,  deary  have  been  reversed — he  should 
have  been  the  wife,  and  she  the  husband;  and  Julia  knew 
this  just  as  well  as  we  or  any  other  individual  who  pre¬ 
sumes  to  question  the  excellence  of  the  laws  that  regulate 
matrimonial  matches,  when  she  resolved  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  matters  that  would  just  be  the  same  as  if  the  poten¬ 
tiality  we  have  mentioned  had  just  in  fact  been  a  reality. 
She  accordingly  began  by  spoiling  every  piece  of  domestic 
labour  to  which  she  applied  her  hands ;  his  linens  being  as 
much  of  the  tint  of  saffron  as  ever  were  those  of  a  garreteer, 
who  enjoys  the  luxury  of  a  pole  and  rope  put  forth  from 
a  skylight ;  and  his  victuals  as  wretchedly  dressed  as  ever 
a  devil-sent  cook  in  the  kingdom  could  have  mangled  out  of 
the  fair  gifts  of  nature.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  destruction 
could  have  been  more  skilfully  managed  ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that,  though  the  fair  Julia  had  lifted  her 
delicate  hand,  and  attempted  to  knock  him  down,  or  per¬ 
formed  any  of  the  other  culpa  gravissima  that  appertain  to 
the  privileges  of  the  sex,  she  could  not  have  more  effectually 
roused  the  wrath  of  the  mighty  Gustavus. 

Had  he  been  a  reasonable  man,  he  might  have  set  about 
supplying,  in  a  rational  way,  the  deficiency  of  domestic  lore 
which  his  Julia  thus  lamentably  discovered  ;  but,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  his  pride  of  the  perfectibility  of  his  own  knowledge 
of  these  occult  mysteries  was  called  in  question  at  the  very 
time  that  his  anger  was  roused  by  a  fault  the  most  heinous 
of  any  beyond  the  pale  of  the  decalogue.  With  a  look  of 
terrible  scorn,  in  which  all  the  gristly  muscles  of  his  grim 
face  were  called  into  a  grotesque  convulsive  motion,  he 
announced,  in  as  much  of  a  paucity  of  vocables,  and  as  loud 
a  sound  as  ever  the  stentorian  Cycloborus,  expressed  his 
settled  determination  to  take  the  sovereignty  of  the  kitchen 
on  his  own  shoulders ;  and  no  one  could  have  heard  the 
sound  and  seen  his  countenance  without  believing  that  it 
was  just  as  sure  as  death  or  sin  that  he  would  do  as  he  said 
he  would  do.  At  least,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  Mrs  Julia  M’lver  believed  him,  and  it  was  equally 
doubtless  that  she  did  not  fear  him.  She  smiled  at  the 
success  of  her  scheme,  and  the  smile  itself  would  have  done 
the  business  of  confirmations,  if  there  had  been  any  need  of 
such  aid  in  the  matter.  So,  accordingly,  the  apparition  was 
soon  afterwards  exhibited,  of  the  great  bibbed  Gustavus 
striding  about  in  the  kitchen,  and  performing  manibus  suis 
all  the  operations  of  the  culinary  department  of  his  domestic 
economy ;  and  we  would  tell  a  big  untruth,  or  be  guilty  of 
misprision  itself,  if  we  attempted  to  conceal  the  fact,  that 
he  washed  and  dressed  his  own  linens  as  well  as,  if  not  a 
deuced  deal  better,  than  any  washei'woman  that  ever  danced 
in  a  trough  in  the  village  of  Duddingstone. 

When  Hercules  laid  down  his  club,  and  took  off  his  lion’s 
skin,  and  received  from  the  hands  of  his  mistress  the  spindle 
and  distaff,  the  big  warrior  did  no  more  than  many  a  better 
man  has  done  when  he  resigns  himself  to  the  dominion  of 
love ;  but  no  love  on  earth  would  ever  have  made  Gustavus 
M’lver  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  woman.  He  did 
it  for  a  sheer  love  of  good-eating  and  clean  linens — ay,  and 
he  perserved  in  it  too,  though  he  saw,  as  plain  as  palpable 
physics,  that  (what  he  dreaded)  his  petite  Julia  would  be¬ 
come  a  prey  to  the  harpies  of  indolence.  And,  to  be  sure, 
the  ordinary  consequences  very  soon  began  to  shew  them¬ 
selves;  for,  where  there  was  no  love,  and  no  work  to  occupy 
the  mind,  and  plenty  of  well-dressed  victuals  to  fill  the 


stomach,  Mrs  M’lver  was,  in  every  respect,  a  lady  at  large, 
and,  a  lady  at  large  being  synonymous  with  a  lady  in  dan¬ 
ger,  she  fell  into  habits  of  going  abroad,  and  calling,  and 
gossiping,  and  sipping,  and  tasting,  till  she  became  as  big  a 
drunkard  as  ever  was  seen  out  of  the  county  town  of  Hor- 
restia.  Yet,  still  true  to  her  charater,  she  feared  Gustavus 
nothing — no  more  than  she  did  the  good  whisky  which  she 
swallowed  in  choppins;  and  this  fortitude  made  the  mischief 
ten  times  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  for, 
terror  being  the  fulcrum  of  law  and  amendment,  there  might 
have  been  some  hope  of  her  if  she  had  not  enconced  herself 
behind  the  noblest  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues — true  blue 
courage.  Though  a  'petite  marcliande  de\modes ,  and  unable  or 
unwilling  to  cook  a  dinner  or  dress  a  shirt,  Mrs  Julia  M’lver 
knew  the  rights  of  her  sex  just  as  well  as  the  “  guid  wife  of 
Auchtermuchty”  herself — she  knew  that  Gustavus  had  no 
right  to  turn  her  away  without  supporting  her,  and  he  could 
not  beat  her  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  horn  of  a 
summons  of  separation  and  aliment ;  so,  upon  the  whole, 
she  had  grounds  for  her  fearlessness,  which  would  have 
supported  her  though  she  had  had  never  a  particle  of  true 
heroism  from  the  mother  of  every  one  of  us. 

Few  women  whom  fame  has  immortalized,  have  done  so 
much  as  was  achieved  by  this  little  heroine ;  for  she  had 
already  made  a  giant  her  cook  and  servant,  and  now  she 
forced  him  to  become  her  nurse,  when  she  chose  to  be  sick 
from  the  effects  of  intemperance.  A  more  complete  reversal 
of  all  the  reciporcal  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  had  never 
been  achieved  by  woman  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Gusta¬ 
vus  looked  more  grim  and  gaunt  than  ever — that  he  even 
condescended  to  argue  upon  the  subject — a  thing  he  had 
never  before  done  in  his  life,  and  of  which,  in  truth,  he  was 
deemed  totally  incapable.  He  still  loved  the  wicked  imp, 
and  she  knew  he  loved  her — and  what  more  was  required 
to  account  for  the  fearless  perverseness  on  the  one  side  and 
the  submission  on  the  other?  But  what  was  he  now  to  do? 
It  was  comparatively  mere  pastime  to  cook  or  to  wash,  or 
even  to  nurse  the  sick  Julia,  when  her  illness  overcame  his 
resentment;  but  the  thought  that  the  grand  qualities  and 
faculties  of  a  man  who  had  commanded  and  killed  in  his 
day,  and  whose  very  look  spread  terror  around  him,  were  to 
be  brought  down  to  subserve  the  mere  purpose  of  ministring 
to  one  of  the  smallest  of  women  that  ever  drew  breath, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  drunkards  that  ever  drank  whisky, 
was  surely  enough  to  make  an  ordinary  man  mad.  If  the 
difficulty  was  to  be  resolved  at  all,  it  could  be  only  by  cogi¬ 
tation  ;  and  so  straightway  he  set  about  a  process  of  thinking 
— an  operation  of  marvellous  difficulty  to  him,  as  might  have 
been  manifestly  seen  by  the  length  of  his  stride  and  of 
his  face,  a3  he  paced  backwards  and  forwards — his  apron, 
a  species  of  mail  he  donned  every  morning  before  he  be¬ 
gan  his  operations,  shaking  and  rattling  among  his  huge 
limbs  like  a  mainsail  in  a  gale  of  wind.  And,  to  be  sure, 
his  was  not  altogether  a  barren  cogitation,  as  might  have 
been  both  seen  and  heard  in  the  loud  thunder  of  the  band 
on  the  table,  as  he  muttered  his  resolution  to  stop  the 
supplies.  He  never  failed  to  act  upon  a  thought ;  for  the 
thing  was  too  difficult  to  be  got,  to  be  lost  for  want  of 
use,  and,  accordingly,  the  supplies  were  stopped ;  but  what 
was  that  to  Julia  Briggs,  so  long  as  he  had  any  credit  in 
the  town,  or  she  had  any  clothes  on  her  back  ?  J ulia  got 
intoxicated  as  regularly  as  ever  she  had  done  before,  and 
demanded  imperiously  his  ministrations  as  nurse,  with  the 
same  sang  froid,  or  rather  pertness,  that  formed  a  part  of 
her  cardinal  courage.  His  cogitations  had  gone  for  nothing; 
and  again  the  painfnl  duty  of  pondering  and  devising, 
was  forced  upon  the  thick  viscous  intestines  of  his  gigantic 
head.  Again  he  perambulated  the  house  from  room  to  kichen, 
sometimes  brandishing  like  a  sword  a  spit  or  skewer,  in  the 
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mental  absence  produced  by  the  effort  to  think;  and  he 
caught  at  last— what  he  laboured  for— a  cure  for  Julias 
habits  of  drinking ;  and  he  acted  upon  it  again  as  man¬ 
fully  as  before ;  for  he  locked  her  up,  and  the  devil  a  chum, 
or  gossip,  or  pot-companion  could  appioach  ei  ;  u . 
forgot  that  there  was  such  an  aperture  as  a  window  in  a 
house,  or  a  mouth  in  a  woman,  and  the  first  thing  tha 
assailed  his  ears  was  the  cry  of  Julia  for  constables  to  give 
her  the  liberty  that  our  great  country  has  awarded  as  a 
boon  to  all  natural-born  subjects  of  the  ream.  01 
so  just  an  appeal  vain;  for  authorities  an  neig  i  oui 
interfered  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner;  and  Gustav  us  was 
told  to  his  teeth  that  he  had  not  a  jot  of  right  to  impiiso 
his  wife ;  whereupon  she  was  released,  and  the  evening  o 
the  same  day  saw  her,  under  the  effects  of  the  jubilee  o 
her  emancapation,  more  intoxicated  than  he  had  yet  ever 
beheld  her.  Again  was  the  rusty  machinery  of  his  in¬ 
tellect  set  in  motion,  and  the  result  was  a  device  that  dis¬ 
tanced  the  former  experiments,  as  well  for  its  ingenuity 
as  its  chance  of  success.  He  had  heard  of  women  being 
satiated  with  liquor ;  and  so  he  put  in  her  power  ten  times 
more  than  ever  it  was  in  the  capability  of  woman  to.  swal¬ 
low— an  act  that  was  accompanied  by  something  in  the 
shape  of  an  argument,  to  the  effect  that,  if  she  became 
disgusted  with  it,  she  would  give  it  up,  and  if  she  died  o 
it,  the  consequence  would  be  the  same.  The  result-  in  the 
one  case  would  be  an  achievement  that  would  bung  11m 
comparative  happiness,  and  the  consequence  in  the  other 
would,  he  was  now  satisfied,  (such  was  the. misery  ne  ha 
suffered,  and  was  still  suffering,)  be  anything  but  a  mis¬ 
fortune.  But  Julia  took  no  more  than  was  good  for  her, 
and  thanked  Gustavus  heartily  for  his  extreme  kindness, 
while  every  day  she  applied  herself  to  the  big  measure  , 
and  every  night,  while  the  supply  lasted,  went  to  bed  with 
the  assistance  of  Gustavus’  own  hands.  .  . 

Thus  did  matters  continue  for  a  long  period  of  time; 
and  all  the  efforts,  and  threats,  and  devices  of  Gustavus 
had  no  more  effect  in  preventing  Julia  from  taking  her 
pleasure,  than  the  restraint  of  a  husband  generally  has 
over  the  irregularities  of  a  wife  of  true  courage,  who  knows 
her  inalienable  rights  derived  from  the  just  laws  of  a. free 
land.  If  his  brain  seemed  to  be  exhausted  in  devising 
remedies,  his  patience  fell  a  victim  before  .his  continued 
wretchedness— and  no  marvel  either,  when  it  is  considered 
that  while  other  men  only  bring  in  the  means  of  .suppos¬ 
ing  a  drunken  wife,  whom  the  equitable  and  wise  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  country  will  not  allow  him  to  get  quit  of 
except  for  a  crime  not  a  tithe  so  bad  as  that  of  Julia 
M’lver,  he  kept  her  in  means,  and  cooked  for  and  dressed 
for  her,  and  nursed  for  her ;  and  all  the  good  he  got  out 
of  her  was  the  liberty  of  doing  these  things  for  her  benefit. 
By  a  happy  chance,  however,  Gustavus’  brains  were,  not 
yet  exhausted.  Space  and  time  he  had  taken  to  ruminate 
upon  his  evils,  and  to  hit  upon  one  expedient,  more  for  the 
envied  cure;  and  he  resolved  to  carry  off  his  Julia  to  the 
country,  where,  in  some  secluded  cottage,  he  might  exercise 
such  an  authority  over  her  as  would  prevent  her  from  fol¬ 
lowing  her  usual  courses.  So  accordingly  he  did  just  as  he 
had  resolved  ;  and,  in  a  small  domicile  in  a  part  of  the  north, 
he  took  up  his  habitation,  for  no  other  purpose  in  the  world 
than  to  cure  Julia  of  her  heart-engrained  propensity.  The 
place  he  had  chosen  seemed  the  very  choicest  that  could  have 
been  found  in  all  Scotland— ay,  or  England  or  Ireland  either: 
for  there  was  no  house  where  a  gossip  might  live,  or  a 
whisky  vendor  hang  board,  for  miles  ;  while  a  carrier  that 
passed  daily,  brought  him  everything  that  was  necessary  for 
human  sustenance  ;  and  he  himself  could  cook  and  wash 
unseen  by  the  eyes  of  mortal.  For  six  weeks  was  Julia 
M’lver  as  sober  as  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  or  the 


President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was  manifest  that 
the  never  a  drop  of  anything  stronger  than  river  water  had 
got  beyond  her  parched  lips.  Gustavus  triumphed  as  no 
man  ever  triumphed  under  less  than  an  ovation  itself ,  and 
Julia  was  forced  to  be  contented  with  the  limited  tyranny 
of  making  him  continue  his  domestic  duties  ;  for  the  moie 
sober  she  was  kept,  the  less  she  would  do,  and  her  time  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  reading  novels,  which  Gustavus  was  glad 
to  give  her  as  an  inadequate  surrogation  for  whisky.  But 
all  this  was  too  good  to  last,  though  liow  it  should  be  in¬ 
terrupted,  no  man  with  less  than  the  spirt  of  one  Davo  icr- 
satior  could  possibly  tell.  Jove’s  greatness  is,  however,  no 
less  true  than  the  fact  that  Gustavus  came  in  one  night 
and  found,  Mrs  Julia  M’lver  lying  on  the  floor,  more  per¬ 
fectly  obnubilated,  speechless,  and  senseless,  from  the  effects 
of  the  liquid  enemy,  than  he  had  ever  seen  her  in  Ins  lile. 
Yet  there  was  no  one  near :  the  carrier  had  not  called  for  a 
week  ;  she  could  not  have  been  absent  from  the  house  tor 
more  than  half-an-hour ;  and  he  himself  had  been  out  stalk¬ 
ing  for  exercise,  and  rejoicing  in  his  triumph  for  no  more 
than  three  full  quarters.  The  matter  seemed  a  mystery  as 
deep  as  any  that  ever  was  covered  by  the  Eleusinian  veil ; 
and  having  put  her  to  bed,  as  he  had  done  a  thousand  times 
before,  he  set  about  an  investigation  and  search  through  all 
the  premises,  which  ended  in  a  look  of  gaunt  amazement, 
and  an  ineffectual  striding  backwards  and  forwards,  till  lie 
threw  himself  on  a  seat,  and  gave  up  the  task  in  despan. 
Nor,  after  he  had  nursed  her  into  sobriety,  could  he  make  a 
jot  more  of  the  inexplicable  subject;  for  Julia  had  too  much 
good  sense  to  tell  where  she  got  the  treasure,  and  only  smiled 
at  him,  as  his  heavy  lips  twisted  themselves  into  a  question, 
where,  in  the  name  of  the  author  of  all  evil  himself,  she  had 
fallen  upon  that  infernal  element.  No  light  was  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  subject  from  any  of  the  quarters  from 
which  evidence  could  have  been  looked  for,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  might  have  remained  as  one  of  these  solitary  won¬ 
ders  that  have  perplexed  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  been  passed  over  in  despair,  if  Julia  had  after¬ 
wards  remained  sober,  but  she  had  scarcely  recovered,  and 
Gustavus  had  only  begun  to  hope  once  more,  when  she  rvas 
found  again  in  the  same  state ;  and  every  two  days,  or  at 
farthest  three,  she  repeated  the  habit,  till  as  last  she  was  as 
bad,  if  not  vmrse  than  she  had  ever  been  in  the  midst  of 
dram  shops  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Never  a  woid  of 
explanation  would  she  give  on  the  subject;  the  carrier  was 
watched,  and  found  to  deposit  nothing ;  the  inhabitants 
at  the  distance  of  miles  were  interrogated  in  vain  ,  the  house 
was  again  searched — no  one  had  been  seen  to  call ;  and  all 
was  as  obscure  as  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  the  Boeotian 
enigma,  or  the  poems  of  Carc-inus  ;  the  deuced  a  beam  of 
light  could  Gustavus  get  to  clear  up  the  dark  mystery.. 

He  had  now  retreated  from  a  bad  position  to  one  a  mighty 
deal  worse ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  he  could  some¬ 
times  see  a  friend,  and  smoke  a  pipe,  in  the  fumes  of  which 
all  his  cares  were,  for  a  time,  enveloped,  and  kept  from  the 
eyes  of  his  haunted  fancy  ;  but  now,  in  the  midst  of  a  com¬ 
parative  wilderness,  he  had  no  associate,  but  the  very  limb 
of  Satan  himself,  that  was  the  source  and  origin  of  the 
misery  to  which  he  was  enslaved.  lie  was,  besides  1  oiled 
up  in  a  cloud  of  mystery,  in  which  the  wicked  euchantiess 
sat  and  mocked  him,  like  some  of  those  eastern  genii,  that 
love  to  look  and  speak  through  thick  vapours,  which  increase 
the  mystic  character  of  their  power.  Still  she  contii\ed  to 
get  intoxicated  ;  and,  so  vain  had  been  his  efforts  to  tiace 
the  source  of  the  evil,  that  he  verily  believed  the  imp  was 
possessed  of  some  charm,  whereby  she  realized  a  compact 
with  the  enemy  of  mankind.  If  he  went  out  to  stalk  round 
the  house  and  brood  over  his  misfortunes,  he  found  that 
she  had,  in  the  meantime,  got  herself  made  perfect  in  in- 
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sensibility ;  and  if  she,  by  any  means,  got  to  a  short  distance 
from  the  house  unobserved,  she  returned  in  a  condition  no 
less  lamentable.  It  was  a  big,  crying  evil,  fronted  with 
shame,  and  adminicled  with  devilries  of  every  degree  and 
colour  that  ever  came  from  the  box  of  Pandora.  It  was 
impossible  that  man  could  stand  it;  and  necessity,  the  mother 
of  invention,  stung  the  obtuse  brain  of  Gustavus  to  some¬ 
thing  like  the  ingenium  perfervidum  of  genius  itself.  He  knew 
very  well  that  he  had  terrified  men ;  and,  indeed,  as  love  is 
said  to  be  inspired  by  a  look,  so  one  glance  of  him  was, 
of  a  surety,  sufficient  to  have  produced  fear  in  any  one  but 
Julia,  who  valued  his  fierce  looks  no  more  than  if  they  had 
been  smiles.  But  he  could  do  more  than  look — he  could 
threaten ;  and  the  question  that  troubled  him,  for  a  time, 
was,  what  he  should  threaten  ;  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  terrify  her  in  some  way  ;  and  the  sheer  necessity  of  pro¬ 
jecting  something  worthy  of  himself,  was  the  parent  of  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  expedients  that  ever  came  from 
the  brain  of  genius.  He  told  her,  with  a  big  oath,  and  a 
face  at  which  the  walls  of  St.  Sebastian  might  have  trembled 
to  their  foundations,  that,  the  first  time  he  found  her  intoxi¬ 
cated,  he  would  put  her  in  a  coffin,  and  actually  bury  her  in 
the  earth,  as  deep  and  sure  as  ever  Jonah  was  buried  in  the 
belly  of  the  biggest  monster  of  the  deep.  Nor  was  the  threat 
a  sheer  gust  of  breath,  for  he  immediately  set  about  making 
a  real  coilin — a  performance  which  he  executed  very  well, 
painting  it  as  black  as  fashion  requires,  and  studding  it  with 
a  goodly  portion  of  white  buttons,  which  he  tore  from  a  mass 
of  old  regimentals;  and,  having  finished  it,  he  placed  it  in 
his  bedroom,  as  a  grim  indication  of  the  reality  of  his  inten¬ 
tions.  But  the  woman  who  could  defy  the  terrors  of  such  a 
face  as  that  of  Gustavus  M’lver,  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  sight  of  a  coffin  ;  and  so,  of  a  surety,  it  turned  out — for 
the  determined  baggage  not  only  laughed  broad  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  but  told  him  to  it,  so  long  as  he  was  cowardly 
enough  to  have  any  fear  of  the  gallows,  she  had  not  a  jot  of 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  being  buried  alive. 

Both  parties,  in  this  way,  seemed  equally  determined. 
Gustavus  took  his  usual  mighty  strides  along  the  room,  and 
set  the  pulleys  of  his  facial  muscles  in  rapid  play;  and  Julia, 
the  pert  minx,  indulged  in  her  laughing  mockery,  that 
seemed  to  set  him  and  his  coffin  at  defiance.  That  she  was 
as  serious  as  Socrates  in  her  disbelief  of  his  intentions,  was 
very  soon  made  manifest — for  the  coffin  had  not  been  three 
days  old,  when  she  got  as  drunk  as  Midas ;  and  that  he  was 
apparently  as  determined  as  Draed,  he  very  soon  gave  suit¬ 
able  demonstrations — for,  in  place  of  lifting  her  into  bed 
according  to  his  usual  practice,  he  placed  her  into  the  grim 
chest,  and,  placing  a  mattock  on  the  top  of  it,  he  hoisted  it 
on  his  shoulders,  and  strode  away  forth  to  a  wood  as  dark 
as  the  recesses  of  the  Cumman  witch,  that  stood  at  some 
distance  from  his  habitation.  There,  as  good  fortune  would 
have  it,  he  found,  already  dug  to  his  hand,  a  deep  hole, 
round  the  edges  of  which  grew  a  profusion  of  bushes  and 
furze,  sufficient  to  make  the  pit  as  grim  and  frightful  as  the 
very  grave  itself ;  and  there  having  deposited  his  charge, 
with  plenty  of  room  for  breath  through  the  holes  he  had 
made  in  the  lid,  he  turned  him  round,  and  stalked  away 
home  to  cook  his  dinner. 

Now,  it  happened  that  honest  Angus  M’Guire  and  Donald 
M’Nair,  two  brawny  Highlanders,  were  that  day  busily 
occupied  in  distilling  a  drop  of  good  whisky,  in  a  subterraneous 
distillery,  to  which  the  hole  wherein  Gustavus  had  laid  his 
wife,  lead  by  a  covered  and  concealed  passage  ;  and  it  was 
in  no  other  than  this  very  place  that  Julia  had  been  so  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  the  liquor  by  which  she  was  so  often 
inebriated.  Sitting  by  the  mouth  of  the  worm  or  serpent, 
which  gave  drop  by  drop  the  poison,  stronger  and  more 
hurtful  than  ever  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  real  snake, 


they  heard  a  strange  noise  on  the  ground  over  their  heads, 
as  Gustavus  was  busy  about  the  details  of  his  interment, 
and  shook  with  unfeigned  terror,  as  if  they  had  been  on 
the  point  of  being  discovered  in  their  illicit  operations. 
By  and  by  they  heard  a  rumbling  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  as  if  some  one  had  been  in  the  act  of  descending, 
and,  rising  and  seizing  each  a  pistol  and  a  sword,  they 
stood  on  the  defensive,  prepared  to  slay  the  first  gauger 
that  should  set  his  face  into  their  subterraneons  dominions. 
But  the  never  an  exciseman  appeared  :  in  place  of  that, 
to  them,  most  fearful  of  all  mortal  beings,  they  saw  the 
identical  coffin  in  which  Julia  MTver  had  been  laid,  fall 
with  a  heavy  sound  upon  the  floor,  of  their  dark  habita¬ 
tion.  Terror-struck,  twenty  times  more  than  if  they  had 
seen  the  ghost  of  a  murdered  exciseman,  they  stood  with 
their  hair  forcing  up  their  bonnets  on  their  head,  and  stared 
till  their  eyes  seemed  ready  to  burst  from  the  sockets,  at  the 
dreadful  object  of  their  fears.  A  faint  light  glimmered 
through  the  cave,  and  was  reflected  from  the  rows  of  white 
buttons  with  which  the  black  vision  was  studded ;  and  all 
the  horrid  features  of  the  grim  apparition  were  displayed 
by  that  kind  of  dim  light  by  which  they  could  be  seen  to 
most  advantage.  They  could  speak  not  a  word  to  each 
other ;  and  their  mutual  looks  excited  by  sympathy  a  greater 
mutual  fear  than  ever;  and  so  they  still  stood,  and  looked, 
and  wondered,  and  would  have  moved  their  bodies  to  take 
a  closer  survey,  but  could  not  for  very  nervousness — albeit 
any  one  of  them  would  have  knocked  a  gauger  on  the  head 
in  an  instant.  But  it  was  clear,  even  to  themselves,  that 
they  could  not  thus  stand  staring  at  a  coffin  for  ever  ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  prospective  impossibility  supplied 
the  place  of  courage  ;  and  so,  Donald  being  the  less  timid 
of  the  two,  gradually  approached  and  surveyed  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  visiter.  Beckoning  his  friend  Angus  forward,  he 
proceeded  to  force  open  the  lid. 

“The  corpse  o’  Julia  MTver,  our  goot  customer,”  said 
he,  “  as  sure  as  my  name’s  Tonald  M’Nair !”  And  Angus, 
bending  his  head  down,  and  holding  his  hands  up,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  apparent  truth.  “  Murthered  py  Gustaphus,  py 
Cot, !”  added  he,  “and  puried  here  to  hide  the  plack  purn- 
ing  shame !” 

And  they  sat  down  by  the  coffin,  and  stared  at  each  other 
and  at  the  dead  beauty,  lost  in  deep  cogitation  as  to  what 
they  should  do.  Their  thoughts  both  took  the  same 
direction. 

“What  is  to  pe  done?”  muttered  they  both  at  the  same 
instant. 

“  We  cannot  inform,  and  we  cannot  take  the  pody  to 
Gustaphus,”  again  said  Donald  ;  “  for  that  would  tiscover 
us.” 

“  To  pe  surely  na,”  said  Angus  ;  “  put  we  can  pury'Jier, 
cannot  we,  Tonald?” 

“  Ay,  that  we  can,”  answered  the  latter ;  “  and  that  we 
will  too,  as  surely  as  my  grandmother  was  puried  in  the  houf 
o’  Kepplemechan.” 

“Ay,  or  as  mine  was  puried  in  Fochapers  kirkyard,” 
rejoined  Angus  ;  “  but  we  maun  let  the  nicht  fa’  first,  or  it 
may  pe  said  that  we  were  the  murterers  o’  the  puir  cratur. 
Ochone !  put  this  is  a  tarn  pad  world.  We  maun  hae  a 
quaich  to  keep  up  our  courage.” 

And  so  they  set  about  preparing  themselves  for  the  work 
they  had  in  prospect,  by  drinking  of  their  own  spirits  by 
the  side  of  the  coffin  ;  every  now  and  then  looking  in  the 
face  of  Julia,  and  lamenting  the  unhappy  fate  of  their  for¬ 
mer  visitei’,  with  whom  they  had  drank  many  a  good  bumper, 
and  enjoyed  much  good  fun  and  frolic. 

In  this  occupation,  and  exchanging  many  a  comely  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  wickenness  of  man,  and  the  shortness  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  human  life,  they  passed  several  hours,  until  it 
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should  be  dark  enough  for  the  purpose  of  interring  Julia  in 
rearlity,  which  they  would  execute  as  surely  as  ever  mortal 
■was  consigned  to  dust.  They  had  drank  till  their  eyes  be¬ 
gan  to  reel  in  their  heads,  and  till  tears  of  mawkish  and 
drunken  sentimentality  were  dropping  on  the  face  of  their 
merry  boon  companion,  as  she  lay  in  her  bier.  A  toast  of 
exquisite  pathos — “  Here’s  to  the  good  cratur’s  soul  then  !” 
had  just  escaped  from  Donald's  lips,  when  Julia  opened  her 
eyes,  and,  altogether  unconscious  where  she  lay,  obeyed 
the  first  impulse  of  her  wakening  heart,  by  holding  out  her 
hand,  and  asking  for  a  glass  of  the  whisky  which  she  saw 
them  drinking  with  so  much  good  will.  Twenty  ghosts  in 
their  winding  sheets  could  not  have  produced  a  greater 
sensation  ;  for  the  two  Highlanders  threw  from  them  their 
quaichs,  and,  starting  to  their  feet,  flew,  with  a  scream  of 
terror  that  might  have  been  heard  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  itself,  into  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  dark  abode. 

“Heaven  pe  merciful  to  us!”  they  both  muttered,  as  they 
crouched  down  beside  the  stove,  and  eyed  fearfully  the 
moving  corpse,  through  the  dim  light  that  came  from  the 
half-concealed  fire ;  and  their  fears  had  a  small  chance  of 
being  removed  or  alleviated  by  what  they  farther  heard  and 
saw;  for,  as  they  watched  and  trembled,  they  witnessed 
the  rising  terrors  of  Julia  herself,  who,  looking  around  her, 
and  seeing  herself  placed  in  the  coffin,  had  never  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  she  was  actually  buried,  and  that  she  was  in 
the  region  appointed  for  the  wicked  daughters  of  men.  She 
began  to  groan  piteously ;  and,  being  yet  only  half  sober, 
mixed  up  her  thoughts  of  the  lower  regions  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  she  cherished  on  earth,  in  such  a  grotesque  manner, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  an  ordinary  person 
to  have  heard  her  without  at  once  trembling  and  laughing. 

“  And  am  I,  of  a  surety,  here  at  the  long  run,  she  mut¬ 
tered,  “  among  devils  and  devils’  dams,  who  will  have  never 
a  qualm  of  mercy  for  nie  any  more  than  they  have  for  their 
other  victims,  who  have  broken  the  laws  of  the  upper 
world?”  And,  sighing  as  deep  as  her  stomach,  she  paused 
and  again  soliloquised: — “But  did  I  not  see  my  good 
friends,  Angus  M’Guire  and  Donald  M’Nair,  drinking  by 
my  side,  even  at  this  moment?  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
on’t,  and  they  will  be  dead  and  damned  too  for  a  certainty  ; 
but,  faith,  I  care  not  if  I  should  be  here  after  all,  if  I  fare 
as  they  were  faring  even  now,  when  I  saw  them  with  the 
quaichs  in  their  very  hands,  as  I  have  seen  before  in  the 
distillery  in  the  wood  of  Balmaclellan,  so  often  when  I 
was  in  the  body.  Ho !  there !  Donald  M’Nair,  it  is  no 
other  than  Julia  Briggs  that  calls  ye,  and  she  is  as  thirsty 
as  fire  can  make  her.” 

The  truth  now  began  to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  the  High¬ 
landers.  “  She  is  no  more  tead  than  I  am,  or  any  living 
pody.”  cried  Donald,  as  he  began  to  move  from  his  dark 
hole.  “I  am  coming,  my  darling  Julia;  and,  py  te  Holy 
Virgin,  you  shall  not  want  what  ye  are  now  asking  for  !  ” 
And,  pulling  Angus  along  with  him,  he  again  approached 
the  coffin,  where  he  saw  his  old  friend  looking  up  from  her 
prostrate  position  with  a  pair  of  as  clear  eyes  as  whisky 
ever  illuminated.  “Are  ye  tead  or  living,  Julia  ?”  cried 
Angus. 

“  I  cannot  tell  you  till  I  get  a  quaich,”  answered  Julia; 
and  the  medicine  was  on  the  instant  administered  by  Donald, 
when  all  doubt  on  the  mysterious  subject  having  been  dis¬ 
pelled,  her  friends  lifted  her  from  the  coffin,  and  they  set 
to  work  after  their  usual  manner,  which  was  no  other  than 
indulging  in  numerous  potations.  The  recollection  of  Gus- 
tavus’s  threat  enabled  her  to  explain  everything  ;  and  as 
they  sat  carousing  and  singing  in  great  glee,  they  laughed 
heartily  at  the  circumstance  of  Gustavus  having  buried  his 
wife  in  a  distillery,  with  a  view  of  curing  her  of  a  love  of 
whisky. 


While  they  were  thus  as  happy  as  drink  and  frolic  could 
make  any  of  the  sons  or  daughters  of  Adam,  Gustavus  was 
meditating  on  the  probable  effects  of  his  extraordinary 
remedy  for  drunkenness,  and  enjoying  already  the  triumph 
he  anticipated,  as  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity.  He  had 
cooked  for  himself  a  good  dinner,  and,  being  thus  also  in 
good  spirits,  he  counted  the  hours  as  they  passed,  every 
moment  of  which  was  worth  to  him  a  grain  of  gold,  in  so 
far  as  they  would  purchase  a  relief  from  the  thraldom  and 
misery  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  held.  He  had  given 
her  four  hours  in  the  grave,  and  the  increasing  length  of 
his  stride  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  fast  approaching 
some  resolution,  which  was  probably  to  go  and  see  how  his 
Julia  was  faring  in  her  dark  habitation.  He  had  left  the 
ropes  by  which  she  had  been  let  down,  in  such  a  position 
that  he  could  draw  her  out  again  with  the  greatest  of  ease, 
so  that  he  was  perfectly  at  ease  on  the  score  of  her  ultimate 
safety ;  ,but  all  his  efforts,  he  knew,  would  be  worse  than 
endeavouring  to  make  iron  swim,  to  hold  an  eel  by  the  tail, 
to  dissect  cheese  mites,  or  make  a  cod  warble,  or  any  other 
opera  inanis ,  if  she  were  taken  out  before  she  awoke  and 
experienced  all  the  terrors  of  her  situation.  He  therefore 
gave  her  an  hour  or  two  more,  and  then  sallied  forth  as 
grim  as  Hercules  when  he  went  to  a  bull-baiting,  to  recon¬ 
noitre,  and  ascertain  if  any  indications  of  her  being  awake 
came  from  the  grave  (as  he  expected  it  would  be)  of  her 
bad  habits  and  the  womb  of  her  regeneration.  A  very  few 
movements  of  his  immense  limbs  brought  him  to  the  spot; 
but  not  an  inch  of  the  rope  could  he  find  ;  and,  though  he 
pulled  aside  the  bushes,  and  stared  with  goggle  eyes  into 
the  pit,  not  a  glimpse  of  the  coffin  could  he  discover.  The 
affair  wms  marvellous  and  unfathomable  as  the  wells  of 
Agamemnon ;  and  he  stood  and  stared  with  mute  wonder, 
at  what  appeared  to  be  nothing  else  in  the  world  than  be¬ 
witched  devilry.  He  looked  around  him  to  see  if  he  could 
find  any  traces  of  either  the  coffin  or  Julia  Briggs  ;  but  all 
was  still  and  hazy,  and  nothing  could  he  see  or  hear ;  so  he 
tried  the  pit  again,  and,  to  search  the  bottom  of  it,  he  took  a 
long  stick  from  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  plunged  it  in,  and 
groped,  and  sounded;  but  it  was  clear  that  he  never  struck  on 
wood,  nor  indeed  upon  anything  but  the  soft  brush  stuff 
with  which  the  Highlanders  had  again  closed  up  the  aper¬ 
ture.  He  even  descended  into  the  hole,  as  far  as  he  could 
reach  his  limbs,  while  he  held  on  by  the  bushy  side ;  and  he 
thus  ascertained  to  a  dead  certainty  that  the  never  a  bit  of  a 
coffin  was  there,  or  indeed  anything  but  furze,  among  which 
his  feet  became  entangled.  Having  got  out  again  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  he  fell  to  roaring  and  shouting — “Julia  MTver!  Julia 
M’lver  !  ”  But  no  answer  was  returned,  save  by  the  echoing 
wood,  which  mocked  him  like  the  American  bird  of  many 
voices  that  laughs  at  the  eloquence  of  man.  No  other  con¬ 
clusion  could  he  come  to,  but  that  Julia,  coffin  and  all,  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  prime  minister  of  Oberon,  or  some 
other  power,  that  had  determined  to  punish  her  for  her  in¬ 
temperance,  or  him  for  his  cruelty ;  and  his  former  love 
returning,  now  that  he  had  perhaps  for  ever,  lost  the  object 
of  it,  he  grew  frantic  as  the  lover  of  Briseis,  and  stamped 
and  strode  about  the  wood,  accusing  himself  as  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  hi3  wife,  and  trembling  for  his  neck,  which  he  had 
put  in  position  of  jeopardy.  To  add  to  his  terrors,  he 
sometimes  thought  he  heard  strange  shouts  of  mirth,  coming 
from  under  the  ground  ;  and  his  mind  still  straying  to  the 
land  of  the  court  of  the  pigmy  king,  he  fancied  that  the 
thieves  were  rejoicing  in  their  subterranean  abodes,  over 
the  triumph  they  had  achieved  over  a  mortal  creature.  The 
strength  or  weakness  of  superstition  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  size  of  the  bones,  or  the  strength  of  tliew3  and  sinews 
of  the  individuals  over  whom  it  exercises  its  control ;  and 
there  was  no  marvel  at  all  that  Gustavus  felt  undefined 
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terrors  laying  hold  of  him,  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  blackness  of  the  mystery  enveloped  his 
brain.  He  had  faced  cannon  in  hi3  day,  and  hewn  down 
warriors  as  gigantic  as  himself  without  a  qualm  ;  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  quail  before  the  powers  of 
infernal  or  subterranean  agency ;  and  so  to  be  sure  it  was 
well  proved  by  what  followed ;  for  he  marched  home  as  if 
he  had  been  on  a  retreat,  with,  perhaps,  more  ideas  in  his 
head  than  ever  could  have  been  supposed  to  find  an  entry 
into  the  impenetrable  fortress  which,  in  spite  of  rockets,  he 
had  so  long  carried  on  his  shoulders. 

He  passed  the  night  in  pacing  his  apartment,  expecting 
every  moment  that  Julia,  who  was  occupied  according  to 
her  heart’s  desire,  would  return  to  her  home — but  no  Julia 
came ;  and  in  the  morning  he  was  saluted  by  the  carrier, 
who  asked  him,  with  a  knowing  look,  what  had  become  of 
Mrs  M’lver,  and  to  what  use  he  had  applied  the  coffin  he 
had  seen  through  the  window  when  he  last  passed  the 
house.  Gustavus  stared  at  him  in  amazement,  "without 
deigning  one  word  of  reply ;  but,  the  man  being  gone,  he 
saw,  witli  as  much  light  as  his  brain  was  capable  of  reflect¬ 
ing,  something  like  a  foundation  for  a  charge  of  murder 
against  him,  in  the  event  of  his  wife  not  making  her  appear¬ 
ance.  This  conclusion  wound  up  the  evils  that  he  had 
entailed  upon  himself  by  entering  into  the  fearful  state  of 
matrimony ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  he  had 
known  the  Greek  of  the  woman-hater  Simonides,  of  which 
of  course  he  knew  never  a  syllable,  he  would  have  thund¬ 
ered  forth  the  whole  epithets  of  his  poem  in  a  voice  of 
thunder.  Another  day  passed,  and  no  Julia  was  yet  to  be 
seen ;  and  on  the  second  day,  straggling  individuals  began 
to  pry  about  the  house,  just  as  if  a  murder  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  there,  and  they  were  looking  for  blood-spots.  He 
grew  every  moment  more  terrified,  was  unable  to  cook,  or 
even  to  eat,  and  roamed  about  with  the  muscles  of  his  face 
hanging  over  the  maxillary  bones  like  flaps  of  leather,  and 
sunken  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  inwards,  where  there  was 
in  fact  nothing  to  be  seen  worth  looking  at.  Every  step 
frightened  him,  and  every  sound  startled  him,  from  reveries 
of  trials  and  interrogations,  and  hanging  and  dissecting;  for 
he  looked  every  hour  for  a  visit  from  the  authorities.  He 
had  sense  enough  to  see  that  everything  was  against  him — 
the  disappearance  of  Julia — their  endless  quarrels — the 
coffin — all  arrayed  against  a  drivelling,  idiot  statement  about 
trying  to  ween  his  wife  from  the  quaich,  by  pretending  to 
bury  her  alive. 

Tilings  were  fast  progressing  to  being  just  as  bad  as  there 
is  any  occasion  for  them  to  be  when  a  sinful  man  is  the 
victim  ;  for,  some  time  afterwards,  the  mother  of  Julia 
herself,  with  two  friends  from  the  Canongate,  came  to  see 
the  married  pair,  Now,  Gustavus  saw  them  at  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  account  for  his  wife, 
he  resolved  upon  sneaking  away  into  the  woods,  after  lock 
ing  the  door ;  and  this  accordingly  he  did  in  double  quick 
time;  but  he  had  not  got  far  away,  when,  upon  turning 
to  look  behind  him,  he  saw  the  carrier  again  returning, 
and  very  soon  stop  at  his  door,  and  enter  into  conversation 
with  the  three  women.  He  watched  all  their  motions,  and 
it  was  apparent  to  him  that  the  very  affair  of  the  murder 
they  supposed  he  had  committed  was  alone  the  subject  of 
their  conversation. 

Nay,  he  saw  them  begin  to  try  to  force  open  the  door, 
and,  able  to  contain  himself  no  longer,  he  said  to  himself — 

“  Shall  Gustavus  M’lver,  who  has  killed  a  doeen  of 
Frenchmen  in  one  day,  be  afraid  of  three  women  ?  The 
never  will  he,  by  Saint  Sebastian!  ” 

So  he  went  back  to  the  house' ;  and  when  the  three  women 
and  the  carrier  saw  him  coming  out  of  the  planting,  they 
set  ud  such  a  loud  scream  as  had  never  been  heard  in  these 
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woods  since  the  reign  of  the  wolves,  and  ran  up  to  him, 
crying  out  that  he  was  a  base  and  a  bloody  murderer,  and 
demanding  to  see  the  body  of  the  sacrificed  Julia,  who,  as 
her  mother  ejaculated,  was  never  intended  by  nature  to  be 
the  wife  of  such  a  fearful  ogre. 

“  Give  me  the  body  of  my  daughter,”  she  said,  “  dead  or 
alive.  Where  is  the  coffin  that  the  carrier  saw  standing 
in  the  house?  It  is  gone,  and  Julia  is  in  it — buried,  no 
doubt,  in  some  hole  of  the  woods.  Why  will  you  not  speak, 
Gustavus  M’lver  ?  ” 

Now,  the  very  best  reason  on  earth  could  be  assigned  for 
Gustavus  saying  nothing — and  that  was,  that  he  had  of  a 
real  truth  nothing  in  the  wide  extent  of  his  brain  to  say, 
that  any  one  in  the  world,  far  less  the  mother  of  his 
wife,  would  believe  for  one  instant  of  time.  So  he  stood 
and  rolled  over  the  three  women  his  large  eyes,  just,  as  the 
mother  said,  as  if  he  would  have  eaten  them  all  three,  as 
she  suspected  he  had  done  her  daughter ;  but  the  never  a 
vocable  escaped  from  his  lips. 

“  Why  will  you  not  speak,  Gustavus?  ”  cried  the  mother. 

“  Why  will  you  not  speak,  man  ?  ”  cried  another  of  the 
women. 

“  Why  will  you  not  speak  ?  ”  cried  they  all  together  in 
one  question,  so  loud  that  no  question  since  the  time  when 
all  the  Barons  of  England  asked,  in  one  cry,  King  John  to 
give  them  their  rights,  had  ever  exceeded  in  intensity  and 
vociferation. 

But  it  was  clear  this  could  last  no  longer  than  the  pa- 
tience  of  the  women ;  and  every  one  knows  that  the  time 
comprehended  by  the  longevity  of  that  feminine  virtue,  is 
not  so  long  as  the  life  of  Methuselah ;  so,  in  a  minute,  they 
fell  on  him  with  their  nails,  and  rugged  his  hair,  and 
scratched  his  face,  and  pulled  him  to  the  earth,  and  trampled 
upon  him,  till  he  who  had  fought  in  the  Peninsula  began 
to  think  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  call  up  his  old  courage, 
and  fight  once  again  in  his  advanced  years.  So,  rising  up, 
he  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  which  he  knew  had  pro¬ 
duced  terrible  effects  in  the  Peninsula ;  and,  to  be  sure,  so 
it  might,  for  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  held  out  his  yard- 
long  arms,  and  rolled  his  eyes  in  such  a  manner,  yet  saying 
not  a  word  all  the  while,  that  the  woman  got  alarmed,  and 
cried  to  the  carrier  to  assist  them ;  but  the  man  was  off  the 
moment  he  saw  there  was  a  chance  of  a  battle.  So  the  wo¬ 
men  gave  in,  and  began  to  try  the  soothing  system  with  him 
— an  effort  in  which  they  were  as  successful  as  their  sex  ever 
is  when  a  man  is  to  be  humbugged.  Gustavus  was  on  the 
instant  mollified  into  softness,  and  even  lugubrious  senti¬ 
mentality  ;  and,  offering  two  of  the  women  an  arm  each, 
leaving  the  other  to  bring  up  the  rear,  he  began  a  solemn 
march  to  the  scene  of  his  grief — the  mysterious  spot,  where 
he  threw  down  his  long  lank  body  upon  the  ground,  and 
muttered  his  sorrows  between  his  lubber  lips,  in  accents 
that  would  have  put  to  flight  the  ugliest  satyr  that  ever 
sported  in  a  wood.  He  took  up  his  station  close  by  the 
mouth  of  the  deceptive  grave,  to  mitigate  his  sorrow  and 
fear  by  a  little  sentiment — a  coarse  commodity,  that  might 
have  made  another  laugh,  but  sufficient  to  make  him  weep. 
That  day  he  might  be  in  prison  and  ruined  for  ever  ;  and, 
as  for  Julia  M’lver,  he  would  never  see  her  again.  “  She 
has  been  in  this  hole  three  days,”  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
grave. 

“  Ochone!  ochone  !  ”  roared  the  three  women,  crying  bit¬ 
terly. 

Meanwhile,  his  heavy  eye  was  fixed  on  the  ground ;  he 
heard  a  noise,  and,  looking  up,  what  on  earth  should  he  see 
but  the  head  of  Julia  herself  above  the  earth,  and  all  the 
rest  of  her  body  below  it?  She  leered  at  him  and  the 
women  knowingly,  and  laughed  till  the  woods  rang ;  and, 
rising  up  out  of  the  very  hole  where  she  had  been  interred, 
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she  ran,  or  rather  staggered  to  him — for  she  was  fresh  from 
the  still — flung  herself  around  his  neck,  and  hugged  him 
with  a  grasp  of  embrace  that  many  a  husband  would  give  a 
hundred  pounds  for  any  day.  Nor  was  Gustavus  insensible 
to  its  efficacy ;  for  he  returned  the  embrace,  and  even  cried 
and  blubbered  like  (as  all  sentimental  writers  say  when  they 
wish  to  express  great  sensibility — that  is,  babyism)  a  child 
—  and  a  very  pretty  child  to  be  sure  he  was.  We  cannot 
tell  how  long  the  embrace  lasted.  Everything  in  nature  has 
been  measured  but  love-embraces.  W  riters  are  chary  on 
the  subject ;  and  very  knowingly,  too,  because  they  know 
that  it  is  what  is  called  “a  kittle  point;”  but  we  have  no 
such  qualms,  and  so  boldly  assert,  that  Mr  and  Mrs  M  Iver  s 
embrace  lasted  at  least  three  minutes,  lhis  new  apparition 
transcended  all  they  had  yet  seen  or  experienced ;  for  how 
she  could  have  lain  three  days  and  nights  in  the  cold 
earth,  and  risen  on  the  fourth  as  drunk  as  she  was  when 
she  was  interred,  puzzled  them  beyond  any  conjuration  they 
had  ever  heard  of.  But  Gustavus  was  glad  to  see  her  on 
any  condition,  and  took  her  straight  home,  to  get  an  account 
from  her,  when  she  was  sober,  of  all  the  wonders  she  had 
seen  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  where,  in  the  midst  of  Hop 
and  Mop,  Pip  and  Trip,  Fib  and  Tib,  and  Jill  and  Jin,  and 
all  the  other  imps  of  Mab’s  court,  she  had  doubtless  been 
since  the  day  on  which  she  was  let  down  into  the  pit. 
Whether  he  or  the  Avomen  ever  got  this  information  or  not, 
Ave  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  attempted  no 
further  cure  of  Julia’s  irregular  habits,  contenting  himself 
with  the  evil  lot  of  a  bad  wife,  Avliich  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  on  earth  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  quit  of 
by  any  other  means  than  death. 


THE  SINCLAIRS  OF  POLWARTH. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1170,  a  young  and  lovely 
female  stood  at  one  of  the  loop-holes  of  the  keep  of  the  old 
castle  of  Herdmanstone,  in  East  Lothian,  gazing  longingly 
and  wistfully  at  the  small  section  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
visible  through  the  narrow  opening.  As  she  gazed 
abstractedly  upon  the  bright  and  joyous  scene,  the  tears 
coursed  each  other  rapidly  and  silently  down  her  cheeks, 
till  a  deep  sigh,  which  seemed  to  burst  so  unconsciously 
from  her  bosom  as  even  to  startle  herself,  awakened  her 
from  her  reverie. 

“  Marion,”  said  she,  turning  to  a  girl  Avho  was  seated  at 
a  small  table  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  with  writing 
materials  before  her,  and  whose  strong  resemblance  to  her¬ 
self  pointed  out  their  near  relationship — “Marion  !  ” 

“Well,  Maggy,  my  love,  what  would  you  Avith  me?  ” 

“  O  Marion  !  is  it  not  sad  to  be  shut  up  like  birds  in  a 
cage,  while  all  nature  is  smiling  so  sweetly  around  us? — to 
look  out  upon  the  wooded  hills,  with  the  bright  sun  shining 
upon  them,  and  the  stream  gliding  betAveen  them,  and  to 
envy  the  very  beasts  of  the  field,  for  they  are  free  ?  Oh,  I 
am  sick,  sick  at  heart,  of  this  Aveary  confinement !  ” 

“But,  Maggy,  dearest,”  replied  her  friend,  “if  we  are 
imprisoned  like  birds,  let  us  imitate  them  in  other  respects  : 
they  sing  in  their  cages,  Maggy — Avhy  should  not  we  ?  All 
the  moping,  and  pining,  and  sighing  in  the  world,  will  not 
open  our  prison  doors,  or  soften  my  uncle’s  heart.  Keep 
up  your  spirits,  my  dear  sister !  Remember  hoAV  cloudy  the 
sky' was  yesterday,  and  look  at  the  bright  sun  to-day!  So 
will  it  be  Avith  us :  let  us  hope  our  days  of  penance  will 
rioon  be  over,  and,  in  the  meantime,  let  us  not  make  our 
grievances  greater  by  brooding  over  them,” 


“  0  Marion,  you  Avere  always  more  cheerful  and  lively 
than  I ;  and  it  is  easy  for  you  to  recommend  what  is  so 
natural  to  yourself ;  but  I  cannot  laugh,  and  sing,  and  look 
happy  while  my  heart  is  sad  and  heavy.” 

“  And  why  allow  it  to  be  sad  and  heavy,  Margaret  ?  Do 
not  dwell  upon  the  present ;  look  forward  to  a  bright  and 
happy  future.  I  have  just  finished  a  letter  to  George,  to 
warn  him  of  our  confinement  here ;  and  he  is  not  the  man  I 
judge  him  to  be,  if  he  does  not  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
rescue  us.” 

“  But  how  is  your  missive  to  reach  him,  Menie?” 

“Oh!  I  have  no  doubt  some  opportunity  will  soon  pre¬ 
sent  itself.  Have  you  not  observed  signs  of  pity  and 
relenting  on  the  rugged  features  of  Dark  Simon,  our 
keeper?” 

It  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  enlighten  our  readers 
as  to  who  the  fair  speakers  were.  Margaret  and  Marion 
Sinclair  were  co-heiresses  of  Polwarth,  in  Berwickshire,  and 
had  recently  obtained  possession  of  the  valuable  domains  of 
Polworth  of  and  Kimmerghame.  They  were  orphans  ;  and 
their  nearest  surviving  male  relation  was  old  Sinclair  of 
Hermanstone,  their  uncle.  They  were  both  lovely  and 
amiable  young  women ;  fondly  attached  to  each  other, 
though  very  dissimilar  in  character.  Marion,  the  eldest, 
Avas  of  a  fine,  tall,  elegant  figure,  with  full,  sparkling  black 
eyes  and  rich  raven  locks.  There  was  an  expression  of  firm 
determination  about  her  finely  formed  mouth ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  look  of  archness  and  light-hearted  mirth  in  the 
glance  of  her  dark  eye,  that  bespoke  a  character  of  no  com¬ 
mon  stamp.  She  was  cheerful,  animated,  and  well-inform¬ 
ed;  ready,  at  a  moment’s  warning,  to  enter  into  any 
scheme  of  merriment  or  amusement  witli  almost  childish 
enthusiasm  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  possessed  of  a  masculine 
energy  of  character,  which  excited  respect  and  esteem,  as 
much  as  her  feminine  amiabilities  made  her  the  object  of 
admiration  and  love.  Beautiful,  and  an  heiress,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  many  of  the  young  nobles  aspired  to  her 
hand ;  but  they  gradually  withdraw  from  the  pursuit,  when 
they  became  aware  of  the  preference  she  evidently  gave  to 
her  near  neighbour  and  early  friend,  George  Baron  Wedder- 
burn — a  young  and  gallant  nobleman,  possessed  of  all  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  person  most  calculated  to  captivate 
the  affections  of  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  girl  like  Marion. 
He  excelled  in  all  the  martial  exercises  of  the  day — Avas 
bold,  daring,  and  energetic ;  and  had  a  spice  of  lofty  and 
chivalrous  enthusiasm  in  his  disposition ;  -added  to  which, 
he  Avas  handsome  in  person,  and  lively  and  cheerful  iu 
manner.  Margaret,  the  younger  sister,  was  likewise  a 
lovely  creature  ;  but,  unlike  Marion,  Avas  fair-complexioned, 
timid,  and  retiring.  She  shrank  from  everything  like  ex¬ 
citement ;  and  Avas  one  of  those  fair  and  fragile  creatures, 
who  are  too  feeble  to  act  for  themselves  amid  the  bustle  of 
active  life,  and  Avho  cling,  with  the  fondness  of  confiding 
helplessness,  to  characters  of  a  tinner  stamp  than  their  own. 
Such  a  character  had  Margaret  met  with  in  Patrick,  brother 
of  the  young  Baron  Wbdderburn — one  of  the  bold,  active, 
daring  spirits  of  the  times ;  foremost  in  every  deed  of  arms; 
frank,  jovial,  and  boisterous.  In  the  presence  of  the  gentle 
and  timid  Margaret,  Patrick  Hume  was  an  altered  being. 
Admiration  for  her  gentle  beauty,  and  pity  for  her  timid 
and  confiding  helplessness,  soon  ripened  into  love,  Avhich  was 
returned  by  her  with  all  the  warmth  of  an  innocent  and 
trusting  heart. 

The  sisters  had  been  for  some  time  affianced  to  their 
respective  lovers,  and  were  to  be  united  to  them  as  soon  as 
seemly  after  the  domestic  bereavement  which  had  made 
them  heiresses ;  but  an  unforeseen  calamity  ovenvhelmed  all 
the  parties  with  affliction,  and,  for  a  time,  threatened  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  union.  A  fine,  sunny  evening,  after  several  day* 
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of  successive  rain,  had  tempted  the  ladies  to  take  a  short 
stroll  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood;  and  they  were  just 
entering  a  shady  walk,  on  their  return,  when  a  band  of 
armed  men  rushed  out  upon  them,  and,  before  they  could 
recover  from  their  surprise,  they  were  made  prisoners. 
The  faces  of  the  captors  were  masked ;  and  no  answer  was, 
at  first,  returned  to  the  repeated  and  agitated  inquiries  of 
the  ladies  as  to  their  intentions.  They  proceeded  to  strip 
them  of  their  hoods  and  mantles,  and  to  envelope  them  in 
warm,  close  cloaks,  and  then  seated  them  on  pillions  behind 
two  of  their  party.  Poor  Margaret  was  too  much  alarmed 
and.  agitated  to  attempt  any  parley  with  her  captors.  She 
suffered  herself,  unresistingly,  to  be  secured  upon  the  pillion, 
while  the  tears  were  pouring  down  her  cheeks,  and  she 
wrung  her  hands  in  all  the  silent  agony  of  fear.  Not  so 
Marion.  As  soon  as  the  first  surprise  was  over,  her  native 
spirit  was  roused  by  the  daring  aggression  ;  and  the  sight 
of  her  sister’s  tears,  and  the  very  consciousness  of  her 
helplessness,  seemed  to  nerve  her  to  double  resolution. 

“  Unhand  me,  ruffians !  ”  said  she.  “  Who  are  you  that 
dare  to  treat  females  in  this  dastardly  and  unmanly  man¬ 
ner  ?  ” 

“Lady,”  replied  the  leader  of  the  band,  in  an  evidently 
feigned  voice,  “  you  are  in  the  hands  of  friends.  No  injury 
is  intended  to  you.  You  will  be  treated  with  gentleness 
and  kindness,  if  you  make  no  unnecessary  resistance. 
Suffice  it,  that  you  are  in  our  power ;  and  it  depends  upon 
yourselves  how  we  exercise  it.” 

“And  think  you  that  a  Sinclair,  even  though  a  woman, 
will  tamely  submit  to  be  kidnapped,  like  a  slave,  from  the 
very  threshold  of  the  home  of  her  father’s?  Coward! 
— to  wage  war  upon  denfenceless  women  !  Oh,  that  my 
strength  were  equal  to  my  spirit !  I  would  trample  in  the 
dust  fifty  such  cravens  as  you  !  ’ 

_“  Spare  your  needless  taunts,  lady.  Men  are  not  to  be 
frightened  by  words.  Ask  no  questions  ,  they  will  not  be 
answered.  If  you  value  your  own  comfort,  you  will  be 
silent.” 

All  Marion’s  reply  to  this  cool  and  decided  speech  was  a 
long,  loud  cry  for  assistance ;  but,  before  she  could  repeat 
it,  a  rough  hand  muffled  her  head  in  the  cloak,  through  the 
thick  folds  of  which  her  voice  was  no  longer  audible. 
The  leader  then  muttered  some  indistinct  orders  to  his 
men,  four  of  whom  immediately  galloped  off,  carrying  with 
them  the  mantles  of  which  they  had  despoiled  the  ladies. 
The  remainder  of  the  party  then  put  their  horses  in  motion ; 
and,  after  a  rapid,  fatiguing,  and  stormy  ride  of  eight 
hours,  began  to  slacken  their  pace  as  they  mounted  a  steep 
acclivity,  on  the  summit  of  which,  dimly  seen  through  the 
dawn  of  the  morning,  frowned  the  battlements  of  an  old 
and  massive  castle.  Presently,  the  challenge  of  a  warder 
was  heard ;  to  which  the  leader  of  the  party  replied,  in 
a  loud  voice — 

“  Blackadder ! ” 

The  rattling  of  chains  was  then  heard ;  and  the  party 
rode  over  a  drawbridge  into  the  spacious  court  of  the  castle. 
Several  attendants  were  ready,  with  torches,  to  receive 
them.  The  ladies  were  lifted  from  their  horses,  and  ushered, 
by  the  leader  of  the  band,  up  a  narrow  and  winding  stone 
stair,  to  the  apartment  in  which  they  were  seated  at  the 
commencement  of  our  tale.  As  soon  as  they  had  entered, 
their  guide  secured  the  door ;  and  then,  withdrawing  his 
mask,  displayed  to  their  astonished  gaze  the  features  of 
their  uncle. 

“Welcome  to  Hermanstone,  my  fair  nieces!”  said  he, 
with  a  sneer  of  triumphant  malice.  “A  rapid  ride  on  such 
a  night  as  this,  must  have  been  rather  a  treat  to  romantic 
damsels  like  yourselves,  particularly  as  there  was  both 
novelty  and  excitement  in  the  manner  of  it.  You  have 


long  been  strangers  to  me.  I  hope,  before  we  part,  we  shall 
have  ample  time  to  improve  our  acquaintance.” 

“  Strangers  to  your  person,  Lord  of  Hermanstone,”  said 
Marion,  “  but  not  to  your  character.  Brother  of  mj  father, 
is  this  the  way  in  which  you  treat  his  daughters  ?  When 
last  we  met,  you  were  our  guest,  and  now  we  are  ” — — 

“  My  prisoners,  lady,  you  would  say  ?  Be  it  so  ;  I  will 
not  contradict  you  ;  it  would  ill  become  a  man,  particularly 
a  man  of  my  character,  to  gainsay  a  lady.” 

“  Lord  of  Herdmanstone,  add  not  insult  to  injury,”  said 
Marion ;  “  we  are  in  your  power  ;  but  a  day  will  come 
when  you  will  repent  of  this  daring  outrage.  I  will  pro¬ 
claim  your  villany  to  the  world.” 

“  Whom  will  you  employ  as  your  heralds,  pretty  one  ? 
Will  you  transform,  by  the  power  of  your  charms,  one  of 
the  daws  that  chatter  on  the  tower,  into  a  white-headed 
seneschal ;  or  will  you  make  the  winds  your  messengers  ? 
1  too  am  a  Sinclair.  We  do  not  things  by  halves;  an  old 
head  and  fearless  heart,  are  not  to  be  outwitted  by  a  peevish 
girl.  I  have  laid  my  plans  too  well  to  be  foiled  by  woman’s 
wit  or  man’s  treachery.”  And  well  and  ably  he  had  laid 
his  plans,  as  we  now  proceed  to  shew. 

Sinclair,  Lord  of  Herdmanstone,  was  bold,  reckless,  and 
unwavering ;  his  courage  was  unquestioned,  for  he  had 
gained  a  reputation  for  bravery  where  all  were  brave  ;  but 
it  was  mere  brute  instinct,  unhallowed  by  any  lofty  or  noble 
impulse.  He  never  allowed  any  considerations  of  honour 
or  probity  to  interfere  with  the  gratification  of  his  selfish 
and  grasping  passions.  He  had  long  cast  a  covetous  eye 
upon,  and  would  fain  have  seized  the  goodly  estates  of 
Polwarth  and  Kimmerghame,  to  which,  in  the  event  of  his 
nieces  dying  unmarried,  he  was  the  next  heir ;  but  he 
hesitated  to  proceed  to  any  act  of  open  violence — the  youth, 
the  beauty,  and  the  helplessness  of  his  nieces,  would,  he 
knew,  rouse  the  whole  country  to  repel  any  such  attempt. 
He  was  compelled  to  conceal  his  mercenary  views,  and  to 
watch  with  patience  for  some  safe  and  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  effecting,  by  stratagem,  what  he  dared  not  attempt 
to  compass  by  violence.  At  last  the  betrothment  of  his 
nieces,  and  the  fear  of  the  estates  escaping  from  his  grasp 
altogether,  roused  him  to  desperation  ;  and  he  resolved  upon 
seizing  their  persons,  and  either  keeping  them  confined  at 
Herdmanstone  for  life,  or  obliging  them  to  make  over  to 
him  their  coveted  possessions.  Great  was  the  alarm  of  all 
Polwarth  on  the  night  of  the  abduction,  when  hour  after 
hour  elapsed,  and  the  ladies  had  not  made  their  appearance; 
but  it  was  supposed  that,  as  the  night  had  set  in  dark  and 
gloomy,  they  had  prolonged  their  rambles  to  Wedderburn 
or  some  of  the  neighbouring  holds,  and  taken  shelter  there 
with  t-heir  friends  till  morning.  But  when  the  next  day’s 
sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  and  still  no  appearance  of  the 
missing  ones,  and  when,  upon  inquiry  in  the  neighbourhood, 
no  intelligence  could  be  gained  of  them,  serious  fears  were 
entertained  for  their  safety,  and  parties  of  retainers  were 
dispatched  in  every  direction  in  search  of  them.  The  news 
of  their  disappearance  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
various  friends  of  the  family  dispersed  over  the  country  in 
pursuit. 

Foremost  among  these  in  zeal  and  exertion,  was  the  Lord 
of  Herdmanstone!  A  few  hours  after  the  conversation 
with  his  nieces,  which  we  have  detailed  above,  he  happened 
(by  dint  of  hard  riding)  to  pass  the  neighbourhood  of  Pol¬ 
warth,  and  to  hear  the  sad  news  of  their  loss.  He  seemed 
overwhelmed  by  the  unexpected  intelligence,  and  joined 
actively  and  eagerly  in  the  search,  traversing  every  dell  and 
brake  with  the  restless  anxiety  and  desperate  energy  of  one 
who  dreads  the  worst,  but  nerves  his  spirit  to  it  boldly. 
The  friends  of  the  house  of  Polwarth  were  astonished  at  his 
zeal,  and  gratified  and  surprised  by  the  warm  interest  he 
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seemed  to  take  in  the  fate  of  his  nieces,  towards  whom  his 
hitherto  unfriendly  bearing  had  been  a  matter  of  common 
remark.  Some  of  them,  however,  and  among  these  the 
young  Lord  of  Wedderburn,  looked  with  suspicion  upon  the 
sudden  change  of  manner,  and  had  dark  misgivings  that  the 
Lord  of  Herdmanstone  knew  more  on  the  subject  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  ladies  than  he  chose  to  acknowledge. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  their  unsuccess¬ 
ful  search,  that  a  party  of  the  retainers  of  Wedderburn 
were  returning  home,  wearied  and  dejected,  with  the  young 
baron  at  their  head,  when  their  route  led  them  to  the  banks 
of  the  Blackadder,  over  which,  at  some  distance  down  its 
course,  a  rude  wooden  bridge  had  been  thrown  for  the 
accommodation  of  foot  passengers.  The  river  was  in  general 
shallow  and  easily  fordable,  but  was  now,  and  had  been  for 
some  days,  considerably  swollen,  in  consequence  of  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  heavy  rain.  On  their  arrival  at  the  biidge,  they 
found,  to  their  great  annoyance,  that  part  of  it  had  been 
washed  away ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  further 
down,  to  endeavour  to  cross  at  the  next  stream.  About  a 
hundred  yards  below  the  bridge,  there  was  a  kind  of  eddy 
current,  occasioned  by  a  precipitous  bank,  overhung  with 
brushwood,  which  projected  some  feet  into  the  bed  of  the 
river.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  eddy,  partially  concealed  by 
the  overhanging  brushwood,  floated  a  dark  object,  which 
had  become  entangled  among  the  branches.  The  quick  eye 
of  Wedderburn  caught  sight  of  it  immediately,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  to  one  of  his  band — “  Ah,  Hugh  !  what  is  that  ? 
jump  down  the  bank,  and  see.” 

Clinging  to  the  brushwood,  and  slipping  down  from  stem 
to  stem,  the  man  nearly  reached  the  brink  of  the  stream, 
and  then  firmly  clasping  the  branch  of  an  overhanging  tree 
with  one  hand,  he  stretced  downwards  to  pick  up  the  float¬ 
ing  object,  which  he  threw  over  his  arm,  and,  springing 
again  from  bush  to  bush,  was  soon  at  his  master  s  side. 

“  What  is  it,  Hugh?” 

“  I  think  it  is  some  kind  of  woman’s  gear,  my  lord  ;  but 
I  am  not  known  in  these  matters.” 

“  It  is  a  lady’s  mantle !”  said  Wedderburn,  eyeing  it  with 
intense  interest. 

“Merciful  Providence!  I  would  know  it  among  a  thou¬ 
sand.  It  is  the  Lady  Marion’s!  Look,  Patrick!  ’  (to  his 
brother,)  “  do  you  know  it?” 

Patrick  Home  knew  it  at  a  glance,  and  his  heart  sickened 
at  the  sight ;  but  he  strove  to  persuade  his  brother  that  he 
might  be  mistaken. 

“  It  is  like  the  Lady  Marion’s  mantle,  George  ;  but  there 
are  many  others  in  the  country  of  the  same  fashion  and 
colour.” 

“  Don’t  try  to  deceive  me,  Patrick !  I  know  it  is  hers. 
Heaven  in  its  mercy  grant  that  no  accident  has  befallen 
her  !  When  was  the  bridge  carried  away  ?” 

“  I  heard  that  it  was  swept  down  by  the  flood,  two  nights 
ago,”  said  one  of  the  followers ;  and  folks  said  that  the 
water-kelpie  was  heard  screaming  far  above  the  stream.” 

A  groan  burst  from  the  breast  of  young  Wedderburn  at 
this  announcement,  and  he  exchanged  glances  of  peculiar 
import  with  his  brother.  The  attendants  seemed  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  fears  of  their  master,  for,  though  not  a  word 
was  uttered,  each  began  silently  to  follow  the  downward 
course  of  the  stream,  looking  anxiously  along  the  banks, 
and  scrutinizing  intently  every  portion  of  the  drift  which 
the  receding  flood  had  left  there.  A  few  hundred  yards 
further  down,  a  small  bank  was  left  dry  by  the  falling  river, 
on  which,  half-buried  in  send  and  gravel,  was  found  another 
mantle  and  hood,  which  the  brothers  immediately  recollect¬ 
ed  as  being  one  the  Lady  Margaret  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing.  No  doubt  now  remained  on  their  minds  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  ladies — they  must  have  been  on  the  bridge  at 


the  time  it  was  washed  away,  and  their  cries  had  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  those  of  the  water-kelpie,  and,  instead  of  procur¬ 
ing  them  assistance,  had  frightened  the  superstitious  hearers 
from  the  place.  The  brothers  were  at  first  rooted  to  the 
spot  by  anguish  and  despair,  when  the  conviction  flashed 
upon  their  minds  ;  but,  soon  rousing  their  energies,  they  dis¬ 
patched  some  of  their  attendants  for  torches  and  more 
assistance,  while  the  remainder  of  the  party  recommenced 
their  melancholy  search.  Night  had  now  cast  her  dai  k 
mantle  over  the  scene,  but  sleep  was  banished  from  the 
neighbourhood :  old  and  young,  masters  and  servants,  the 
whole  population  of  the  district,  thronged  the  banks  of  the 
river,  wandering  hurriedly  up  and  down,  their  dark,  silent 
forms  seen  indistinctly  through  the  gloom,  while  the  light 
of  a  hundred  torches  flashed  fitfully  upon  the  stream,  or 
threw  a  pale,  sickly  glare  over  the  trees  on  its  banks. 
But  torch  after  torch  was  gradually  extinguished,  and  the 
grey  light  of  morning  broke,  and  found  the  brothers  still 
engaged  in  their  unavailing  search,  pale,  haggard,  and  dis¬ 
pirited.  For  days  the  same  persevering  search  was  in  vain 
exerted,  till  at  last  hope  gave  way  to  despair,  and  the  Ladies 
Sinclair  were  mourned  for  as  if  dead.  Amid  all  their 
grief  for  the  loss  of  their  betrothed  brides,  the  Home  brothers 
cherished  an  unaccountable  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the 
Lord  of  Herdmanstone.  It  appeared  to  them  both,  that 
this  behaviour  throughout  the  whole  of  the  sad  business  had 
been  forced  and  unnatural :  he  had  been  too  forward,  too 
loud  in  his  first  outburst  of  his  apparent  grief,  really  to  feel 
all  that  he  had  expressed,  knowing,  as  they  did,  the  feelings 
of  jealousy  and  rancour  with  which  he  had  always  regarded 
his  nieces.  _  }> 

“A  sad  confirmation  of  our  worst  fears,  my  friends,”  said 
the  Lord  Sinclair  to  the  brothers,  when  he  heard  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  ladies’  gear ;  “  so  young  and  so  lovely,  to  be 
snatched  away  so  suddenly  from  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
wealth ! — theirs  is  a  sad  fate  indeed.” 

“  It  cannot  be ! — it  cannot  be  that  they  are  dead,  im¬ 
petuously  answed  Patrick  Home ;  “  till  I  see  their  bodies 
lying  before  me,  I  will  not  believe  it;  and  I  swear  by  the 
Holy  Rood,  not  to  rest  till  I  penetrate  the  mystery  of  their 
disappearance.” 

“And  I  join  in  the  oath,”  said  his  brother;  “and  if  there 
has  been  any  treachery  practised,”  continued  he,  sternly 
eyeing  Sinclair,  “  foot  to  foot  and  sword  to  sword  shall  the 
traitor  answer  for  it  to  me.” 

“  I,  too,  will  join  with  you,  my  friends,”  exclaimed  Lord 
Sinclair;  “I  am  the  natural  guardian  of  the  dear  lost  ones  ; 
I  will  aid  you  with  my  sword  and  counsel.” 

“  Lord  Herdmanstone,”  replied  Patrick  Home,  “we  dis¬ 
trust  your  counsel,  we  need  not  your  aid,  and  we  scorn  your 
friendship.  You  were  not  wont  to  speak  so  fondly  of  your 
nieces.  Excellent  guardian ! — affectionate  uncle  ! — for  such 
you  must  be,  to  lament  so  deeply  the  ‘  dear  lost  ones ;’  but, 
my  Lord,  the  words  are  but  words — your  heart  disclaims 
them — even  while  you  speak,  your  eye  brightens  with  the 
anticipation  of  enjoying  their  broad  domains.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Sinclair,  handling  his  sword ;  “be¬ 
ware,  young  man,  how  you  stir  my  choler,  with  your  taunt¬ 
ing  speeches.  A  Sinclair  brooks  not  insult.’ 

“And  a  Home  can  strike  home,  my  Lord.  But  put  up 
your  sword — I  bid  my  time — we  may  yet  cross  steel  on  this 
matter,  but  not  now.  I  have  other  work  before  me,  but  not 
with  you  for  a  companion.  I  dispise  and  distrust  you.” 

“  Why  should  you  distrust  me?”  said  Sinclair,  smother 
ing  his  anger,  under  an  appearance  of  calm  and  conscious 
innocence ;  “  of  what  do  you  suspect  me  ? 

“  My  suspicions  I  keep  to  myself,  my  Lord.  I  accuse  you 
of  nothing ;  but  I  will  find  you  out  in  your  dark  laid 
schemes.  On  that  night,  my  Lord,  the  water-kelpie  was 
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heard  to  shriek,  and  the  belated  peasants  saw  the  dark  forms 
of  the  departed  gliding  among  the  trees.  The  riders  of 
Herdmanstone,  my  Lord,  might  well  be  mistaken  for  spirits 
of  darkness ;  and  the  timid  hinds  might  easily  fancy  the 
scream  of  a  woman,  heard  amid  darkness  and  storm,  to  be 
the  boding  cry  of  the  spirit  of  the  stream.” 

“And  if  the  retainers  of  my  house  were  abroad  on  that 
night,  and  the  cry  were  other  than  that  of  the  water-kelpie,” 
replied  Sinclair,  “  what  light  does  that  throw  upon  the  fate 
of  the  ladies  of  Polwarth  ?  The  raging  stream,  the  broken 
bridge,  the  garments  found  upon  the  bank,  all  prove  but  too 
clearly  the  certainty  of  their  loss.” 

“  The  garments  have  been  found,  my  Lord,  but  where 
are  the  bodies?  The  rough  blast,  or  the  rougher  hands  of 
lawless  men,  may  have  torn  the  mantles  from  the  shoulders 
of  weak  and  defenceless  females ;  but  the  same  stream 
which  swept  away  their  bodies,  would,  ere  this,  have  cast 
them  up  again  from  its  bosom.  No,  my  Lord ;  there  is  a 
mystery  about  their  disappearance  which  time  and  patience 
will  unravel.  The  sleuth-hound  may  for  a  moment  be  held 
at  check  by  some  false  trail,  but  he  returns  perseveringly 
and  patiently  to  the  chase :  and,  like  that  hound,  will  I  spare 
neither  strength  nor  patience  till  I  track  out  the  objects  of 
my  pursuit.” 

“  Bravely  spoken,”  said  Sinclair ;  “  I,  too,  will  imitate 
the  blood-hound  in  the  steadiness  of  my  pursuit;  but  as  we 
may  not  hunt  in  couples,  tell  me  where  would  you  direct 
your  search  ?” 

“To  Herdmanstone  Castle,  my  Lord,”  replied  Patrick 
Home,  fiercely. 

“  Herdmanstone  Castle !” 

“  Ay,  to  your  own  stronghold ;  for  there  it  misdoubts  me 
much  your  have  concealed  the  ladies.” 

“Now,  by  my  faith,”  said  Sinclair,  with  apparent  calm¬ 
ness,  and  in  a  tone  of  sincere  compassion,  “the  loss  of  your 
lady-love  has  bewildered  your  senses,  I  believe.  I  pity  the 
mad  ravings  of  a  disappointed  lover,  or  I  would  strike  you 
to  the  earth  where  you  stand.  Nay,  nay,”  he  continued,  as 
he  noticed  Home’s  sudden  start  of  anger  and  defiance,  and 
his  sword  half  drawn  out  of  its  scabbard  ;  “you  shall  have 
better  proof  of  the  folly  of  your  suspicions  than  any  your 
sword  can  furnish  you  with.  To-morrow  you  shall  have 
free  permission  to  search  my  castle,  and  satisfy  yourselves.” 

“  To-day,  my  Lord ! — to-day,  if  you  are  a  true  man  ; 
why  put  off  till  to-morrow  ?” 

“  Still  doubting — well,  be  it  so ;  this  moment,  if  you 
think  proper,  we  will  ride.  Go,  seek  your  steeds,  and  on 
this  spot  I  will  wait  your  return.  I  cannot  enter  in  peace 
the  halls  of  those  who  treat  me  as  a  foe  ;  but,  for  all  your 
insults  to  me,  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come.  Go  alone,  and 
unattended  ;  you  cannot  fear  any  danger  from  me.” 

“  Fear  ! — danger  from  you  !”  said  Home ;  “  we  fear  not, 
but  we  distrust  you.  But,  as  none  of  your  retainers  are  with 
you,  you  cannot  prepare  for  our  visit  to  Herdmanstone. 
We  will  be  with  you  anon.” 

“Fools!”  muttered  Sinclair,  as  they  left  him;  “so  you 
think  to  circumvent  me.”  Then  looking  cautiously  around, 
and  waiting  till  they  are  withdrawn  some  distance  he  gave 
a  long,  low  whistle.  The  signal  was  almost  immediately 
repeated,  and  one  of  the  retainers  of  Herdmanstone  made 
his  appearance  from  among  the  bushes,  and  approached  his 
chief. 

“  Where  is  your  horse,  Walter?”  said  Sinclair  in  a  hur¬ 
ried  tone. 

“  Close  at  hand,  in  the  wood,  my  Lord.” 

“  Mount  then,  and  ride  to  Herdmanstone.  Spare  not 
whip  nor  spur ;  you  ride  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Give  this  ring  to  Dark  Simon ;  tell  him  to  remove  the 
Ladies  Sinclair  instantly  into  the  secret  chamber,  and  to 


conceal  everything  that  may  betray  the  secret  of  their  being 
in  the  castle.  And,  mark  me,  Walter,  if  you  fail  in  your 
mission,  the  dungeons  of  Herdmanstone  are  dark  and  deep, 
and  few  have  ever  found  their  way  out  of  them.  Do  my 
bidding  well  and  secretly — mind  me,  secretly — a  purse  of 
broad  pieces  shall  be  your  guerdon.” 

The  vassel  bowed,  took  the  ring  and  disappeared.  In  a 
few  moments  the  clattering  of  his  horse’s  hoofs  was  heard, 
and  the  sound  soon  died  away  in  the  distance. 

“So  far  well,”  said  he,  talking  to  himself;  “for  the 
present  I  am  safe ;  and  if  I  can  but  contrive  to  keep  those 
hot-headed  fools  at  bay  till  I  have  frightened  or  starved 
the  girls  into  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  rights  to  me,  I 
care  not  for  all  the  Homes  of  Berwickshire.  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  there  are  the  dungeons.  But  I  would 
fain  hope  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  resort  to  such  extremity.” 
The  sound  of  galloping  steeds  now  warned  him  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  brothers  Home ;  and,  folding  his  arms,  he 
leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  an  air  of  careless 
abstraction. 

“  Ah,  my  friends,”  said  he,  sneeringly,  “  here  I  and  the 
tree  stand  where  you  left  us.  Perhaps  some  little  bird, 
nestled  in  the  boughs  overheard,  may  have  overheard  your 
injurious  suspicions  of  me,  and  have  flown  to  Herdman¬ 
stone  to  warn  the  ladies  of  your  approach.” 

“  Enough,  my  Lord  ;  time  will  prove  whether  or  not  our 
suspicions  are  correct.  Lead  on  ! — we  follow  !” 

The  party  was  soon  in  motion,  Lord  Sinclair  having 
mounted  his  horse,  which  stood  fastened  to  a  neighbouring 
tree.  The  Home  brothers  were  all  impatience  to  push  on¬ 
wards,  and  urged  their  horses  into  a  fleet  gallop  ;  but  Lord 
Sinclair  exclaimed — 

“Gently,  gallants,  gently — my  poor  grey  is  nearly  blowing 
already ;  you  must  slacken  your  speed  if  you  wish  me  to 
keep  you  company.” 

The  Homes  could  ill  brook  the  delay ;  but  they  were 
obliged  perforce  to  yield,  for  they  knew  that,  without  the 
passport  of  its  lord,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
Herdmanstone.  At  length  they  reached  the  castle;  and  one 
glance  at  the  countenance  of  Dark  Simon,  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  Sinclair  that  his  orders  had  been  obeyed;  but,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  contrived,  unobserved,  to 
mutter  to  him — 

“Is  all  safe?” 

“  All  safe,  my  Lord,”  was  the  reply. 

“Now,  welcome  to  Herdmanstone,  gallants.  You  are 
free  to  search  the  castle  from  bastion  to  dungeon  keep. 
Simon,  throw  open  all  the  halls  to  these  knights,  and  mar¬ 
shal  them  on  their  way.  My  attendance,  I  suppose,  you 
would  rather  dispense  with — I  wait  you  here.” 

Literally  did  the  Homes  avail  themselves  of  the  per¬ 
mission  granted  them  ;  no  nook  nor  cranny  did  they  leavev 
unsearched — but  in  vain  ;  and  they  returned,  sad  and  dis¬ 
appointed,  to  the  court,  where  Sinclair  awaited  their  return. 

“Well,”  said  he,  with  a  triumphant  smile,  “are  you 
satisfied?” 

“Disappointed,  my  Lord,  but  not  satisfied,”  replied  Patrick 
Home  ;  “  one  check  does  not  baffle  the  blood-hound ;  and, 
as  I  said  before,  I  will  follow  my  quarry  to  the  death.” 

“Nobly  said,”  answered  Sinclair  ;  “I  honour  your  spirit, 
and  trust  you  will  have  better  success  elsewhere  than  at 
Herdmanstone.  Now  will  you  honour  my  castle  by  resting 
your  wearied  steeds,  and  partaking  of  such  rude  fare  as  it 
can  afford  you  ?” 

“Lord  of  Herdmanstone,”  said  Home,  “ as  long  as  there 
is  a  sky  above  our  heads,  and  the  green  turf  under  our  feet, 
never  will  we  break  the  bread  of  friendship  within  these 
walls,  while  they  own  you  for  their  master.  If  we  find  that 
we  have  wronged  you  by  our  suspicions,  we  are  ready  n 
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willing  to  do  you  justice  like  true  knights  ;  but  now  we  have 
other  work  on  hand.  Farewell !” 

With  heavy  hearts  the  brothers  returned  to  Wedderburn, 
where  we  must  leave  them  for  the  present,  to  brood  over 
their  disappointment,  and  to  make  further  ineffectual  efforts 
to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  Ladies  Sinclair.  Return  we 
now  to  Herdmanstone.  Great  was  the  surprise  and  alarm 
of  the  fair  prisoners,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  orders  of 
their  uncle,  they  were  hurried  from  their  comfortable  apart¬ 
ments  to  the  dark  and  dreary  secret  chamber.  In  vain  they 
questioned  Dark  Simon  as  to  the  meaning  of  thi3  sudden 
change ;  he  paid  no  attention  to  their  agitated  inquiries ; 
but  merely  gloomily  and  morosely  urged  them  to  hurry  their 
movements.  Ilis  rough  manner  was,  however,  only  as¬ 
sumed  ;  the  affable  deportment  and  patient  resignation  of 
the  ladies  had  insensibly  awakened  the  better  feelings  of  his 
nature,  and  he  would  have  fain  resigned  a  charge  which  was 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more  revolting  to  him  ;  but 
he  was  restrained  from  remonstrating,  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  stern  and  vindicative  character  of  his  lord,  and  by  the 
fear  that  some  other  warder  might  be  appointed,  who  would 
render  their  captivity  still  more  unbearable.  The  knights, 
as  we  have  seen,  departed  unsuccessful  from  their  search  , 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  no  longer  visible  from  the  battle¬ 
ments,  he  returned  to  conduct  the  ladies  back  to  their  for¬ 
mer  chamber.  After  having  secured  the  door,  he  was  des¬ 
cending  gloomily  to  the  court,  and  muttering  curses  on  the 
day  when  he  first  entered  the  service  of  Herdmanstone,  and 
entailed  upon  himself  the  disagreeable  office  of  gaoler  to 
helpless  youth  and  beauty,  when  he  was  startled  by  the 
voice  of  his  lord,  exclaiming — “Well,  Simon,  how  fare  the 
pretty  lady  birds?” 

“  Even  as  caged  birds  may,  my  Lord  ;  singing  the  song 
of  grief,  and  longing  in  vain  for  liberty.  Methinks,  my 
Lord,  under  favour,  it  would  be  a  merciful  act  to  let  them 
forth  to  breathe  the  fresh  air” - 

“  And  to  escape  to  Polwarth?  No,  no,  I  have  them,  and 
I  will  keep  them  till  they  sing  a  song  of  my  own  choosing. 
Ha !  you  dare  to  mutter,  and  put  on  gloomy  looks  to  your 
lord  and  master !  Beware  the  dungeon  keep  !” 

Simon  saw  his  danger,  and  felt  that  he  was  now  a  marked 
man.  He  had  served  his  lord  long  and  faithfully — and  what 
was  to  be  his  reward  ?  His  resolution  was  immediately 
adopted  He  smoothed  his  brow,  and  answered  calmly  and 
respectfully — 

“  And  is  it  not  enough,  my  Lord,  to  make  a  true  vassal 
discontented,  to  see  his  mates  ride  out,  day  after  day,  with 
their  noble  master,  to  deeds  of  strife  and  foray,  while  he  is 
left  alone  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  a  couple  of  whin¬ 
ing  women? — instead  of  listening  to  the  spirit-stirring 
war-cry,  to  be  condemned  to  hear  sigh3  and  groans,  and 
woman’s  complainings  ? — to  listen  to  the  prayers  and  sup¬ 
plications  of  wayward  women,  instead  of  the  cries  for 
mercy  of  a  vanquished  foeman?  No,  no,  my  Lord,  I  want 
liberty.  Let  me  ride  forth,  as  before  these  unlucky  damsels 
came,  in  the  train  of  my  noble  master,  and  you  will  see  no 
gloom  upon  my  brow,  and  hear  no  mutterings  of  discontent.” 

“Well,  well,  good  Simon,  we  will  think  of  it.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  you  must  continue  in  your  office.  I  have  none  other 
I  can  trust  like  you.” 

“  My  Lord,  I  have  always  served  the  house  of  Sinclair 
faithfully,  and  I  will  do  so  to  the  end,”  said  Simon,  salut¬ 
ing  his  chief  as  he  retired.  “  Yes,”  muttered  he,  “  I  will 
serve  the  house  of  Sinclair ;  but  not  in  the  way  he  antici¬ 
pates.  The  dungeon  keep ! — ay,  he  did  well  to  threaten  me 
with  the  dungeon  keep — me  who  have  served  him  but  too 
long  and  too  well  for  my  soul’s  good ;  and  now,  for  my 
body’s  good,  I  will  shake  off  my  allegiance  as  soon  as  I  can 
with  safety.” 


When  he  next  went  to  carry  to  the  ladies’  chamber  their 
afternoon  meal,  Marion  Sinclair  thus  addressed  him,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  pitying  expression  of  his  countenance,  and 
the  increased  gentleness  of  his  manner — 

“  Simon,  good  Simon,  can  you  not  tell  us  how  long  this 
weary  imprisonment  of  ours  is  to  last?  Is  there  no  hope 
of  rescue  or  relief  ?” 

“  None,  my  lady.  The  belief  of  the  country  is,  that  you 
were  drowned  ;  and  there  is  none  to  contradict  the  report, 
for  the  walls  of  Herdmanstone  are  not  more  silent  than  the 
tongues  of  its  retainers,  when  they  are  warned  to  conceal 
the  dark  deeds  of  their  lord.” 

“Dark  deeds!  did  you  call  them  dark  deeds,  Simon? 
Do  you  not  think  this  cruel  imprisonment  one  of  them? 

“I  do,  my  Lady;  and,  rough  and  rude  as  I  may  have 
appeared,  I  have  always  pitied  you ;  but  alas !  my  ability 
to  serve  you  equals  not  my  inclination  ;  for,  if  I  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  such  a  wish,  my  neck  would  soon  form  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  nearest  tree.  Why,  it  was  but  yesterday  he 
threatened  me  with  the  dungeon  keep  for  daring  to  mutter 
something  in  your  favour.” 

“You!  you  speak  in  our  favour,  kind,  good  Simon! 
and  we  were  thinking  you,  all  the  time,  so  hard  and  cruel? 
But  why  not  leave  that  bold,  bad  man,  Simon  ?  Put  your¬ 
self  under  the  protection  of  Polwarth  and  of  Wedderburn, 
and  you  may  laugh  at  the  dungeons  of  Herdmanstone. 
Help  us  to  escape,  and,  on  the  word  of  a  Sinclair,  your 
safety  shall  be  provided  for,  and  a  safe  and  comfortable 
retreat  provided  for  your  later  years.” 

“  I  dare  not,  lady.” 

“Dare  not! — dare  not,  from  a  man!”  replied  Marion 
Sinclair,  her  eyes  flashing  with  excitement;  “what  is  there 
a  man  cannot  dare?  Even  I,  weak  woman  as  I  am,  am 
determined  to  escape,  and  will  dare  the  risk  alone,  if  your 
craven  spirit  quails  from  it !” 

“  Mine  is  no  craven  spirit,  lady  ,  but  it  is  needful  to  have 
a  wary  one.  The  eyes  of  many  are  upon  me,  and  I  am 
almost  as  close  a  prisoner  as  yourselves.  I  know  not  how 
to  assist  you.” 

<•  Contrive  to  have  this  packet  conveyed  to  the  Knight  of 
Wedderburn.  When  he  hears  that  Marion  Sinclair  is  alive 
and  a  prisoner,  he  will  not  rest  night  or  day  until  he  sets 
us  free.” 

“I  will  do  my  best  endeavour,  lady,”  said  Simon  as  he 
withdrew. 

Late  one  evening  in  the  following  October,  Patrick  Home 
was  wending  his  weary  way  homewards,  over  the  Lammer- 
muir,  attended  by  a  couple  of  armed  followers.  Hewaswearied 
in  body  and  dejected  in  mind ;  for  vain  had  been  all  his 
inquiries,  and  no  traces  could  he  discover  of  the  missing  fair 
ones.  The  report  he  had  formerly  heard,  that  the  retainers 
of  Herdmanstone  had  been  out  on  the  night  of  their  dis¬ 
appearance,  constantly  recurred  to  his  mind ;  and,  coupled 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  unprincipled  character  of  the 
Lord  Sinclair,  confirmed  him  in  his  suspicions ;  but  how  to 
unravel  the  mystery  that  enveloped  their  fate,  he  knew  not. 
He  had  already  searched  the  stronghold  without  effect,  and 
he  was  sure  that,  without  the  castle  walls,  no  concealment 
could  have  baffled  his  eager  and  persevering  inquiries. 
He  was  riding  listlessly  along,  apart  from  his  retainers,  and 
had  just  entered  a  narrow  gully  of  ravine,  leaving,  in 
the  abstraction  of  the  moment,  his  steed  to  follow  its 
own  course  along  the  narrow  path,  and  uttering  aloud  the 
thoughts  that  were  passing  through  his  mind. 

“  He  durst  not — for  his  life  he  durst  not !”  said  he  ;  “he 
knows  there  is  not  a  sword  in  the  Lothians  but  would  leap 
from  its  sheath  to  avenge  such  a  deed.  And  yet  ’tis  strange  ! 
— ’tis  passing  strange !  Where  else  can  they  have  vanished 
to?  Perhaps— oh,  no,  no,  they  cannot  be  dead  !” 
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u  They  are  not  dead,  Sir  Knight !”  said  a  voice  close  at 
his  ear. 

He  started  and  turned  round.  Beside  him,  on  a  steed 
covered  with  foam,  and  sobbing  with  exertion,  rode  a  horse¬ 
man,  whose  approach  the  soft  nature  of  the  ground  and  his 
own  abstraction  had  prevented  his  hearing.  By  the  un¬ 
certain  light,  all  that  he  could  distinguish  wa3,  that  he  was 
young,  active,  and  well  armed. 

“  Up  and  be  doing,  Sir  Patrick  Home!”  said  the  stranger; 

“  this  is  no  time  to  be  muttering  fond  fancies  to  the  winter 
winds,  and  riding  with  a  slackened  rein,  when  you  should 
be  leading  the  retainers  of  Wedderburn  to  rescue  their 
future  lady.  Fie,  fie,  upon  your  sloth !” 

“  What  mean  you  ?”  replied  Home,  “and  who  are  you,” 
continued  he,  drawing  his  sword,  “  who  dare  taunt  a  Home 
with  words  of  scoffing.” 

“Men  draw  not  their  swords  on  their  friends,  Sir  Knight. 

I  am  your  friend  ;  and,  though  I  boast  not  the  name  of 
Home,  I  can  strike  home  as  well  as  any  of  the  name. 

I  have  galloped  far  and  fast  to  deliver  this  packet  to  your 
hand.” 

“  From  whom  ?” 

“  Read,  and  learn  for  yourself.  I  fear  you  will  not  be 
able  to  decipher  it  by  this  light ;  if  not,  I  can  explain.” 

‘  Heavens  !  from  the  Ladies  Sinclair !  where — when — 
how  ? — Curses  on  this  light,  and  on  my  own  impatience !  I 
shall  never  make  out  this  scroll.” 

“I  will  tell  you  its  import  briefly,  my  Lord:  the  Ladies 
Sinclair  call  upon  you,  as  a  true  knight,  to  rescue  them  from 
the  Lord  of  Herdmanstone.” 

“  Then  my  suspicions  were  well  founded.  But  where 
are  they  confined?” 

“  In  the  castle.” 

“  Impossible !  we  searched  every  cranny  of  it.” 

“  Ay,  so  you  thought,  Sir  Knight ;  but  there  are  lurk¬ 
ing  places  within  those  walls  that  you  wot  not  of  ;  and  the 
ladies  were  concealed,  during  your  search,  in  a  chamber, 
known  only  to  the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  and  Dark  Simon,  his 
foster  brother.” 

“  How  know  you  that?” 

“From  Dark  Simon  himself,  who  has  been  gained  over 
by  the  kind  bearing  and  liberal  promises  of  the  ladies,  and 
whose  choler  has  been  stirred  against  his  master  by  the 
threat  of  imprisonment.” 

“  A  blessing  on  his  gloomy  face  ! — we  will  do  what  we 
can  to  brighten  it  to  him  by  and  by.  But  who  are  you, 
my  friend  ?  Methinks  your  figure  and  voice  are  familiar  to 
my  eye  and  ear.  By  heaven  !  I  am  not  mistaken! — Johnny 
Faa,  give  me  your  hand — you  are  a  good  man  and  true — I 
owe  you  a  guerdon  for  this  friendly  act.” 

“  Guerdon  I  require  not,  Sir  Knight.  Sufficient  reward 
is  it  for  me,  to  protect  right  against  might,  and  to  deliver 
innocence  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor.  But  we  have 
far  to  ride,  Sir  Patrick ;  and  we  will  come  better  speed  if 
we  rest  our  jaded  steeds  for  an  hour.  The  moon  will  be 
up  within  that  time,  and  by  her  light  we  will  be  able  to 
follow  the  short  path  across  the  moor.” 

“  Tis  wisely  said  ;  we  must,  however  unwilling,  restrain 
our  impatiance.”  And,  dismounting  from  his  steed,  he 
threw  the  bridle  over  his  neck,  and  allowed  it  to  wander  at 
will.  Sir  Patrick’s  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  party ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  all,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  knight  himself,  gave  evident  and  sonorous 
tokens  that  a  little  rest  was  as  necessary  for  them  as  for 
their  steeds.  Restless  and  impatient,  Sir  Patrick  paced  up 
and  down,  longing  for  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  he  en¬ 
abled  him  to  prosecute  his  journey  ;  and  the  moment  the 
first  faint  pale  flash  of  light  tinged  the  horizon,  he  roused 
his  slumbering  comrades. 


“To  horse!  to  horse!”  shouted  he;  “we  must  not  draw 
bit  nor  slaken  girth  again  till  we  have  the  gathering  cry 
of  our  house.  Mount  and  ride !  mount  and  ride !” 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  vaulted  into  his 
saddle,  and,  striking  his  spurs  into  his  charger’s  flank, 
dashed  off  at  a  furious  gallop,  leaving  the  rest  to  follow  a3 
they  might.  It  was  early  dawn  when  they  arrived  at  Wed- 
derburn,  and  scouts  were  immediately  dispatched  to  summon 
the  retainers  of  the  house.  In  a  few  hours’  time,  the  bro¬ 
thers  Home,  followed  by  a  band  of  armed  followers,  were 
on  their  way  towards  Herdmanstone,  burning  for  revenge. 
It  was  fortunate  for  them  Johnny  Faa  was  with  them — he 
restrained  their  impatience,  and  persuaded  them  to  listen 
to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  moderate  their  speed ;  other¬ 
wise,  in  their  eagerness  to  push  onwards,  both  men  and 
horses  would  have  been  jaded  and  exhausted  before  they 
arrived  at  their  journey’s  end.  By  his  advice,  they  lay  in 
ambush  near  the  walls  of  Herdmanstone,  and  at  daybreak, 
when  the  drawbridge  was  lowered,  they  made  a  sudden  and 
furious  attack  upon  the  castle.  At  first,  the  assault  was  so 
unexpected  and  overpowering,  that  the  vassals  of  Herdman¬ 
stone  gave  way  before  the  shock ;  but  they  soon  rallied,  and 
closed  around  their  lord.  Far  above  the  clash  of  swords, 
and  the  clanking  of  battle-axes,  were  heard  the  cries  of  “  A 
Home  !  a  Home !”  “  A  Sinclair !  a  Sinclair  !”  as  each  party 
shouted  the  battle  cry  of  their  house. 

“Now,  yield  thee,  Lord  Sinclair,”  shouted  Home.  “Re¬ 
lease  the  ladies,  Sinclair,  and  I  will  withdraw  my  fol¬ 
lowers.” 

“Never!”  answered  he.  “Let  them  starve  in  their  con¬ 
cealment,  if  thou  wilt ;  thou  hast  no  clue  the  place  of  their 
confinement.” 

“  He  has,  tyrant,  he  has !”  muttered  a  voice  at  his  ear. 
He  turned  round,  and  saw  Dark  Simon,  holding  in  his  hand 
the  key  of  the  secret  chamber. 

“  Traitor  !”  shouted  he,  at  the  same  time  making  a  des¬ 
perate  blow  at  him  with  a  battle-axe,  which  Simon  actively 
eluded.  “  To  the  dungeon  with  him  !” 

“  To  hell’s  dungeon  with  thee !”  said  Simon,  rushing  up¬ 
on  him,  before  he  had  recovered  himself,  and  striking  a  dag¬ 
ger  into  his  side. 

“  Curses,  ten  thousand  curses  on  thy  head!”  groaned  out 
Sinclair,  as  he  fell;  “am  I  to  die  at  last  by  the  hand  of  a 
base-born  hind  ?” 

The  fall  of  the  Lord  of  Herdmanstone  disheartened  his 
vassals,  and  inspired  those  of  Wedderburn  with  fresh 
energy ;  many  lives  had  been  lost  on  both  sides,  and  faint 
and  few  were  now  the  cries  of  “  A  Sinclair !  a  Sinclair !” 
while  the  walls  resounded  with  the  loud  and  animated  bat¬ 
tle  word  of  Wedderburn.  At  length,  the  besieged  cried  for 
quarter,  which  was  immediately  granted,  and  the  combat 
ceased.  Home  approached  the  place  where  Lord  Sinclair 
lay  weltering  in  his  blood  and  endeavoured  to  stanch  the 
wound. 

“’Tis  all  in  vain,”  muttered  the  dying  man;  “I  am  going. 
But,”  gasped  he,  clutching  Home  feebly  by  the  breast,  and 
raising  himself  upon  his  elbow,  “  I  have  something  to  say, 
before  I  die.  Home  ! — I — I  hate  you  !”  And,  rolling  up¬ 
on  his  back,  he  expired. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  The  ladies,  of  course, 
rewarded  their  brave  deliverer’s  with  their  hands  ;  and  from 
their  happy  union  descended  the  Barons  of  Wedderburn 
and  the  Earls  of  Marchmont. 
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THE  GAME  COCK. 

“That’s  a  bit  bomiie  beastie,  callant,”  said  Walter  Green¬ 
law,  approaching  a  country  lad,  who  was  carrying  a  cock 
under  his  arm,  and  proceeding  with  it  towards  the  village  or 
Greystone;  Walter  being  himself  at  the  moment  employed 
in  taking  his  morning  saunter  on  the  Dumfries  road,  a 
recreation  in  which  he  always  indulged  in  the  summer  time 
previous  to  opening  his  shop — a  well-filled  and  thriving  one, 
in  the  village  above  named. 

Walter  was  in  the  grocery  and  spirit-dealing  line,  in 
which  line  he  had  done  well.  He  was  easy— easy  in  tem¬ 
per  and  circumstances ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  former, 
just  a  trifle  obstinate  or  so.  Walter,  in  fact,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  other  good  qualities,  was  as  positive  as  a  mule,  and 
would  never  give  in,  when  he  once  took  a  notion  that  he 
was  right — and  he  did  this  in  ninty-nine  cases  out  of  every 
hundred. 

“A  bit  bonny  beastie  that,  callant,”  said  W  alter  Green¬ 
law,  stopping  the  lad,  and  beginning  to  examine  the  bird  s 
feet,  spurs,  comb,  and  other  personal  qualifications  for 
Walter  was  a  bit  of  a  connoisseur  in  such  matters.  He 
was  a  great  cock  fancier,  and,  though  in  other  respects  a 
sedate,  regular,  and  humane  sort  of  man,  entertained  some¬ 
thing  like  a  prediliction  for  cock-fighting.  It  was,  in  truth, 
rather  a  hobby  of  his ;  and  was  the  only  sort  of  pastime,  if 
a  thing  so  cruel  can  be  called  by  that  name,  in  which  he 
indulged. 

“  Are  ye  gaun  to  sell  him,  laddie?”  now  inquired  Walter 
who  found  the  cock  a  bird  of  promise. 

“  I  dinna  ken,  sir,”  replied  the  boy,  stratching  his  head. 
“  What  wad  ye  gie’s  for  him  ?” 

“What  wad  ye  be  seekin?”  rejoined  Walter, 

The  boy  thought  a  moment.  “  He’s  weel  wordy  o’  twa 
shillings,”  he  at  length  said. 

“I’ll  gie  ye  aughteenpence,”  replied  Walter,  who  was  a 
dead  hand  at  a  bargin. 

“  Hae,  tak  him,  then,”  said  the  boy,  holding  out  the  bird 
to  the  purchaser.  Walter  plunged  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
drew  out  one  shilling  and  sixpence  sterling  money  of  this 
realm,  put  it  into  the  boy’s  hand,  took  the  cock  under  his 
arm,  and  retraced  his  steps  homewards  with  his  prize. 

Ah,  little  did  Walter  know  what  mischief  that  unhappy 
cock  was  to  breed  him.  Little  did  the  unsuspecting  man 
dream,  that,  in  carrying  it  home,  as  he  was  now  doing 
rejoicingly,  he  was  carrying  home  ruin  and  distraction 
of  mind.  Who  would  have  thought  it  more  than  W alter  ? 
Who  would  have  thought  that  a  thing  so  apparently  simple 
should  contain  within  it  the  germs  of  great  events?  Yet, 
so  it  was ;  and  it  adds  another  to  the  many  instances 
already  extant,  of  mighty  endings  proceeding  from  small 
beginnings.  We  need  not  add,  we  suppose,  that  if  Walter 
had  known  to  what  that  morning’s  work  was  to  lead,  he 
would  as  soon  have  taken  a  dose  of  prussic  acid,  as  have 
bought  the  unlucky  cock,  of  which  he  was  now,  in  his  ignor¬ 
ance,  so  vain. 

Having  brought  his  cock  home,  Walter  carried  him  straight 
into  his  back  shop,  where  it  was  his  intention  to  keep  him 
for  a  few  days,  that  he  might  have  him  always  under  his 
own  immediate  eye,  and  be  thus  enabled  to  bestow  upon 
him  all  the  due  attention,  without  absenting  himself  for  an 
instant  from  the  duties  of  his  shop.  He  was  thus  situated, 
too,  in  the  most  convenient  place  for  undergoing  such  pro¬ 
cesses  of  training  as  might  be  deemed  desirable. 

For  several  days,  everything  went  on  well  with  Walter 
and  the  cock :  the  former  discovering  every  day  new  points 
of  excellence  in  the  bird,  and  the  latter  every  day  exhibit¬ 


ing  new  and  promising  traits  of  character,  and  being  ap¬ 
parently  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  quarters.  The  cock  and 
Walter  were,  therefore,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  each 
other,  and  so  they  continued  for  about  the  time  above-men¬ 
tioned.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  an  unlucky 
circumstance  occurred  to  disturb  this  pleasing  harmony. 

One  day,  while  Walter  was  standing  at  his  shop  door 
looking  listlessly  around  him,  for  lack  of  customers,  he 
was  suddenly  startled  by  hearing  a  crash  on  the  floor,  first 
of  one  bottle,  and  then  of  another  bottle,  and  then  of  a  third 
and  a  fourth,  in  rapid  succession,  and,  lastly,  of  a  whole 
shower  of  them.  The  ruinous  sounds  proceeded  from  the 
back  shop,  where  the  cock  was.  Walter  knew  it,  and  rush¬ 
ed  into  the  apartment ;  and  when  he  did  so,  what  a  scene 
presented  itself  to  his  eyes.  The  floor  was  swimming  six 
inches  deep  in  his  best  strong  ale,  and  was  covered  with  the 
fragments  of  the  bottles  which  had  once  contained  it. 
Walter  cast  his  eyes  up  to  the  shelf  on  which  the  ale  for¬ 
merly  stood,  to  the  amount  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  dozen, 
and,  to  his  unspeakable  horror,  found  the  cock  boldly  plant¬ 
ed  right  in  the  middle  of  those  that  remained.  Walter 
looked  at  the  cock  in  silence  for  a  instant ;  for  he  dared 
not  make  the  slightest  motion  towards  displacing  him,  as 
such  attempt  would  only  have  insured  the  entire  demoli¬ 
tion  of  what  bottles  remained. 

He,  therefore,  as  we  said,  looked  in  silence  and  for  some 
time  on  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  his  property.  Walter’s  look 
was  one  of  unmitigated  wrath.  The  cock  returned  it  with 
one  of  bold  defiance;  chuckling  and  gluggering  angiily  the 
while,  as  if  to  say  that,  if  his  conduct  was  any  way  resented, 
he  would  do  yet  ten  times  more  mischief.  He  seemed,  in 
truth,  perfectly  conscious  that  he  had  still  several  dozens  of 
ale  at  his  entire  disposal,  and  that  a  few  more  flaps  of  his 
wings  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  send  them  down 
amongst  the  rest.  Walter  perfectly  knew  this  too,  and  by 
his  caution  acknowledged  himself  to  be  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  mischievous  bird.  Fore  some  time,  then, 
the  two  looked  at  each  other  without  making  the  slightest 
motion — Walter  thinking  of  how  he  should  proceed,  and 
the  cock  evidently  waiting  to  see  what  that  proceeding  should 
be,  as  if,  whatever  it  was,  he  should  thereby  regulate  his 
own  conduct. 

This,  however,  was  a  state  of  matters  which  could  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  The  cock  must  be  displaced — Wal¬ 
ter  both  felt  and  saw  that  he  must ;  and  he  finally  resolved 
on  attempting  it.  Approaching  him  cautiously,  and  with  a 
coaxing  and  wheedling  air,  he  aimed  at  closing  with  him  ; 
but  it  wouldn’t  do.  The  cock  wasn’t  to  be  so  taken  in. 
The  moment  he  saw  Walter  advancing  upon  him,  he  bridled 
up,  gluggered  fiercely,  retreated  into  a  thicket  of  bottles, 
and  canted  over  another  half-dozen  in  the  operation.  Ren¬ 
dered  desperate  by  this  continued  destruction  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  Walter,  now  losing  all  temper  and  prudence,  seized  a 
stick  that  lay  at  hand,  and,  regardless  of  consequences, 
rushed  upon  the  destroyer,  and,  by  his  bold  and  decisive 
measure,  cleared  the  shelf  at  once  of  the  cock  and  of 
almost  every  remaining  bottle  that  was  on  it.  And  thus 
ended  the  first  exploit  of  Walter’s  new  acquisition  in  the 
feathered  line.  The  destruction  was  horrible ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it — no  remedy.  To  revenge  it  on  the  cock, 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  so  that  all  that  befell  him  in  con¬ 
sequence,  was  his  removal  to  an  out-house,  where  is  was 
determined  he  in  future  he  should  remain. 

We  have  already  said  that  cock-fighting  was  one  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Greenlaw’s  hobbies.  It  was  so  ;  and  there  were  two  or 
three  persons  in  the  village,  and  in  the  country  around,  who 
were  addicted  to  the  pastime  also.  These  persons,  and 
Walter  along  with  them,  used  frequently  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  their  favourite  recreation,  the  scence  oi 
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which  was  a  certain  barn  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  on 
these  occasions,  bets  went  frequently  pretty  high  amongst 

them. 

To  these  lovers  of  the  main,  it  was  soon  known  that  their 
friend  Mr.  Greenlaw  had  laid  his  hands  upon  a  choice  bird , 
game  every  inch  of  it,  including  the  feathers ;  and  much 
anxiety  was  expressed  amongst  them  to  see  how  he  would 
conduct  himself  in  battle ;  and  not  a  little  vain  of  this 
anxiety  was  the  happy  owner  of  the  gallant  bird,  which 
was,  in  truth,  a  stately  animal.  His  spurs  were  like  two 
heckle  pins,  long  and  sharp,  and  most  murderous  looking ; 
while  his  bold  strut  and  lofty  bearing  shewed  that  he  was 
worthy  of  his  weapons,  by  giving  assurance  of  his  being 
both  able  and  willing  to  make  use  of  them. 

Frequent,  then,  were  the  calls  of  the  different  members 
of  the  cock-fighting  fraternity  of  Greystone  on  Mr.  Green¬ 
law,  to  see  his  bird,  and  to  admire  his  proportions  and  com¬ 
bative  capabilities — one  and  all  declaring  that  he  was  a 
perfect  paragon,  a  nonpareil,  on  which  any  sum  might  be 
safely  staked.  Walter  thought  so  too,  and  felt  rather 
anxious  that  some  one  would  take  him  up.  He  would  at 
once  have  gone  a  five  pound  note  upon  him ;  taking  care, 
however,  that  his  wife  knew  nothing  about  it. 

At  length,  however,  the  desired  event  came  round. 
Another  of  the  fraternity,  a  farmer,  lighted  upon  a  cock, 
which  both  he  and  some  of  the  others  of  the  corps  thought 
superior  to  Mr.  Greenlaw’s ;  and  the  consequence  was,  a 
wager  to  the  extent  not  of  five  but  of  ten  pounds,  so  con¬ 
vinced  was  each  of  the  merits  of  their  respective  cocks.  A 
day  of  trial  was  appointed ;  the  barn,  the  usual  scene  of 
such  exhibitions,  was  the  placed  fixed  on.  The  parties 
and  their  friends  met.  The  cocks  were  pitted  against  each 
other,  and  a  deadly  combat  ensued.  For  a  time  Mr.  Green¬ 
law’s  cock  fully  maintained  the  character  attributed  to  him, 
and  shewed  such  a  decided  superiority  over  his  antagonist, 
both  in  severity  of  stroke  and  quickness  of  eye,  that  his 
owner,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  doubled  his  bet, 
and  made  it  twenty  pounds  instead  of  ten.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  battle  raged  with  unabated  ardour ;  victory  hover¬ 
ing  with  doubtful  wing  between  the  combatants.  At  this 
interesting  crisis,  Walter,  not  seeing  any  doubt  at  all  in  the 
matter,  felt  as  sure  of  his  neighbour’s  twenty  pounds  as  if 
he  already  had  them  in  his  breeches  pocket.  What,  then, 
was  his  amazement,  what  his  mortification,  when  he  saw 
his  redoubted  cock  all  at  once  sport  the  white  feather !  He 
could  scarcely  believe  his  own  eyes ;  but  it  was  a  fact,  a 
melancholy  fact.  Walter’s  cock  all  at  once  drooped  tail, 
and  sought  safety  in  disgraceful  fight.  The  victorious  cock 
gave  chase,  and  pecked  the  fugitive  round  the  ring.  After 
this  exhibition,  there  could  be  no  doubt  how  the  wagers 
were  to  go ;  and  a  nudge  on  the  elbow  from  the  winner 
awakened  Mr.  Greenlaw  to  a  sense  of  his  particular  posi¬ 
tion  as  regarded  this  matter.  Mr.  Greenlaw  took  the  hint, 
and,  with  slow  hand  and  heavy  heart,  counted  over  his  stake 
in  good  bank  notes  to  the  owner  of  the  victorious  bird. 
Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Greenlaw  took  his  battered  and  crest¬ 
fallen  cock  under  his  arm,  and,  nearly  as  crest-fallen  him¬ 
self,  commenced  his  march  homewards ;  and  as  he  did  so — 
that  is,  while  he  walked  home — he  bestowed  a  good  deal 
of  thought  on  'the  general  conduct  of  his  cock  ;  took  a  re¬ 
trospective  review,  as  it  were,  of  his  behaviour ;  and  the 
result  was  an  impression  that  he  had  got  rather  an  unlucky 
sort  of  animal ;  for  the  debit  of  his  account  was  swelling 
rapidly  up,  while  there  was  not  a  single  item  at  his  credit. 
At  this  debit,  there  was  his  first  cost,  eighteenpence;  then 
there  was  his  keep,  and  the  trouble  therewith ;  then  there 
was  nearly  a  gross  of  Younger’s  best  ale,  bottles  and  all ; 

then,  and  lastly — that  is,  so  far  as  matters  had  yet  gone — 
there  were  twenty  pounds  sterling  money  lost,  gone  for  ever, 
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through  the  cowardly  spirit  of  the  craven  bird.  All  this 
was  bad  enough;  but  Walter  still  hoped  matters  might 
mend,  and  that  the  cock,  by  a  little  more  judicious  training, 
might  be  brought  to  refund  in  some  shape  or  other ;  and, 
under  this  impression,  Walter  again  took  him  in  hand,  and 
began  a  course  of  feeding,  together  with  a  series  of  other 
proceedings,  all  secundum  artem,  which  he  trusted  would  end 
in  leading  himself  to  cash,  and  his  cock  to  glory. 

At  this  stage  of  the  history  of  Walter  Greenlaw  and  hi3 
cock,  we  find  it  necessary  to  introduce  another  person  on 
the  stage ;  and  this  person  is  little  Jamie  Greenlaw,  the  son 
and  heir  of  Walter — a  wild,  young  scamp,  and  as  fond  of 
cock-fighting  as  his  father.  Now,  this  little  rogue  had  long 
secretly  desired  to  see  a  battle  between  his  father’s  cock 
and  the  schoolmaster’s,  but  had  never  been  able  to  bring 
about  the  desirable  event.  At  length,  however,  he  accom¬ 
plished  it.  He  got  up  one  morning  very  early,  before  any 
one  was  stirring  ;  stole  away  his  father’s  cock  ;  carried  him 
straight  to  the  schoolmaster’s  ;  scaled  the  wall  of  his  back 
yard ;  and,  in  a  minute  after,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  two  cocks  engaged  in  mortal  strife.  It  was  a  joust 
a ’  outrance.  Now,  it  happened,  through  that  perversity 
which  sometimes  mark  circumstances  as  well  as  conduct, 
that  Walter  Greenlaw’s  cock,  on  this  occasion,  fought 
nobly — that  is,  he  fought  well  when  it  was  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  whether  he  did  so  or  not.  Yes,  he  fought  well ; 
so  well  that,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  he  laid  the  school¬ 
master’s  cock  dead  at  his  feet.  This  being  a  much  more 
serious  result  than  Jamie  had  anticipated,  Jamie,  in  great 
alarm  and  perturbation,  seized  his  own  cock,  placed  him 
under  his  arm,  and  commenced  a  hurried  retreat.  This 
retreat,  however,  he  did  not  effect  Avithout  being  seen. 
Standing  in  his  shirt  and  red  Kilmarnock  nightcap,  at 
a  back  window,  the  schoolmaster  saw  him ;  saw  Jamie 
with  his  father’s  cock  under  his  arm,  and  saw  his  own 
lying  dead  in  the  yard  beneath  the  window — circumstances 
which  at  once  conducted  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  On  that  very  day,  that  fatal  day,  Walter 
Greenlaw  received  a  written  demand  from  the  schoolmaster 
for  the  value  of  his  cock  ;  which  value  the  said  demand  set 
forth  to  be  three  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling  money.  Now, 
Walter  demurred,  nay,  absolutely  refused  to  pay,  alleging 
that  the  schoolmaster’s  cock  had  fallen  in  fair  fight.  The 
schoolmaster  insisted.  Walter  held  out.  The  schoolmaster 
summoned.  Walter  appeared  and  stated  his  case ;  but  judg¬ 
ment  went  against  him.  The  schoolmaster  was  found,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  entitled  to  the  value  of  his 
cock,  and  Walter  was  therefore  decerned  against  in  the  full 
amount,  with  expenses. 

Now,  at  this  point  in  the  affair,  or,  perhaps,  a  little  before, 
the  very  marked  quality  of  W alter’s  nature,  formerly  hinted 
at,  came  into  play — namely,  his  obstinacy.  Walter  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  decision  now  given  against  him,  and  brought 
his  case  under  the  revision  of  the  Sheriff.  It  was  again 
given  against  him,  with  additional  expenses,  a  circumstance 
this,  however,  which  only  tended  to  convince  Walter  that  lie 
was  right,  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  determination  to  keep 
the  flag  of  defiance  and  resistance,  which  he  had  hoisted, 
boldly  flying ;  nay,  he  may  be  said  to  have  now  nailed  it  to 
the  mast.  In  less  than  a  month  after,  Walter’s,  or  the  game¬ 
cock  case,  was  before  the  Court  of  Session.  It  became  a 
question  of  costs ;  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  courts  was 
confirmed,  and  Walter  was  again  cast,  with  the  addition  of 
a  tail  of  expenses  as  long  as  a  comet’s.  Never  mind.  “Do 
or  die,”  was  Walter’s  motto.  He  was  still  right,  and  they 
were  all  wrong — magistrates,  sheriffs,  and  judges ;  and 
Walter  determined  on  shewing  them  and  the  world  that  it 
was  so.  Walter  carried  his  case  into  the  House  of  Peers — 
where,  0  shade  of  Justinian,  it  was  again  given  against 
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him.  Walter  could  do  no  more.  He  had  done  all  that  man 
could  do  to  establish  the  fact  that  he  was  right,  and  that 
everybody  else  was  wrong.  But  there  was  evidently  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  him.  There  was  no  justice  to  be  had ;  so, 
consoling  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  an 
iniquitous  system  of  jurisprudence,  Walter  paid,  with  the 
best  grace  he  could,  t.he  last  shilling  of  the  law  charges 
which  he  had  incurred  in  the  game-cock  case,  and  which 
amounted  altogether,  to  several  hundred  pounds. 

On  this  being  done— “  What,”  said  Walter,  with  a  very 
long  and  a  very  grave  face,  to  his  better  half,  “  what  11  we 
do  °noo  wi’  the  cursed  brute?” — meaning  the  cock,  which 
was  at  the  moment  strutting  and  crowing  before  the.window 
as  boldly  and  confidently  as  if  he  had  never  cost  his  owner 
a  sixpence. 

“  What’ll  ye  do  wi’  him,”  replied  Mrs.  Greenlaw,  sharply, 
“but  tliraw  his  neck,  the  confounded  beast!” 

“  Feth,  I  believe  ye’re  richt,  gudwife,”  replied  her  hus¬ 
band,  with  a  dismal  smile. 

The  sentence  of  death  thus  passed  on  the  cock  was  forth¬ 
with  put  in  execution  ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  his  mortal 
remains  were  served  up  at  Walter’s  table,  along  with  a  tureen 
full  of  cocky-leekie. 

“That’s  guid-lookin  cocky-leekie,  gudwife,”  said  Mr. 
Greenlaw,  as  he  stirred  with  his  spoon  a  reaming  plate  of 
the  nutritious  broth ;  “  but  nae  better  than  it  should  be, 
considering  the  cost  o’t.  Every  spoonfu’  o’t  cost  me  a 
pound  note,  if  it  cost  a  farthin.” 

“  Weel,  I  hope  it’ll  cure  ye  o’  cock-fechtin,  Walter.” 

“  As  lang’s  I  leeve,”  replied  he.  And  he  kept  his  word. 


MR.  HIGGINS  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

Did  ever  any  of  our  metropolitan  readers — meaning,  there¬ 
by,  the  city  of  London,  not  our  own  dear  Modern  Athens 
— observe  a  certain  small,  but  rather  tasteful  perfumery 
shop  on  the  east  side  of  Lombard  Street? — We  say,  did 
any  of  our  London  readers — of  whom,  by  the  way,  rve  are 
happy  to  say  we  have  a  great  many — ever  observe  this  little 
mart  of  odorous  essences,  Windsor  soap,  false  curls,  combs, 
tooth-brushes,  and  walking  canes?  If  they  have,  they  will 
doubtless  have  noted,  from  the  sign  over  the  doorway,  that 
the  said  shop  is  kept  by  a  Mr.  Joseph,  or,  as  his  familiars 
shortly  called  him,  “Joe”  or  “Joey  Higgins.”  This  is  the 
case,  then,  whether  our  readers  have  observed  it  or  not.  A 
shop,  of  the  description  we  speak  of,ds  where  we  have  re¬ 
presented  it  to  be,  and  the  keeper  of  that  shop  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  Mr.  Joseph  Higgins.  Now,  although  our  query 
implies  that  the  reader  might  possibly  have  known  such 
circumstances  regarding  Mr.  Higgins  as  those  just  stated, 
we  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  he  should 
know  much  more  about  him.  The  remainder  of  the  need¬ 
ful  information  concerning  this  very  excellent  person  we 
purpose  to  supply  ourselves. 

Joey  Higgins,  then,  be  it  known  to  all  who  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  London. 
We  don’t  encourage  impertinence  by  calling  him,  therefore, 
a  Cockney ;  but,  if  we  had  so  designated  him,  we  would 
have  called  him  one  of  the  first  water. 

Joey,  at  the  time  we  take  up  his  history,  was  a  young 
man  of  somewhere  about  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years  of 
age;  liberal  in  his  principles,  and  possessing  a  sharp  eye  for 
business. 

In  person,  Joey  was  not  particularly  handsome.  His 
stature  was  rather  low  and  his  legs  rather  thin  to  admit  of 


his  taking  his  place  amongst  the  living  Adonises  of  the  day. 
In  short,  if  truth  must  be  spoken,  Joey  was  rather  an  in¬ 
significant-looking  person  ;  but  what  of  that  ? — He  had  a 
great  soul,  notwithstanding.  In  feature,  expression,  and 
complexion  of  countenance,  Joey  did  not  excel  more  than 
in  elegance  of  imib.  The  first  were  disproportioned  in 
dimensions — the  mouth  being  too  large,  and  the  nose  too 
long ;  the  second  spoke  of  nothing  particular  ;  and  the  last 
bordered  on  that  delicate  hue  which  has  been  called  the 
cadaverous.  Joey,  however,  was  a  smart  fellow,  neverthe¬ 
less,  and  knew  a  thing  or  two  which  it  was  not  every  one 
that  did. 

Now,  it  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Higgins,  seeing  that  the  said  Mr.  Higgins  was  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  in  fair  worldly  circumstances,  and  of  a  natur¬ 
ally  sentimental  turn  of  mind — we  say,  marking  these  con¬ 
siderations,  it  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  learn,  that  he 
had  selected  from  the  crowd  of  fair  maidens  who  sought  to 
make  themselves  pleasant  in  his  sight,  one  whom  he  thought 
he  could  love  beyond  all  the  rest.  Neither  would  it  surprise 
the  reader,  had  he  seen  Miss  Rowley,  that  she  should  have 
been  the  chosen  of  Mr.  Higgins ;  for  she  was,  in  truth,  both 
a  very  smart  and  a  very  pretty  girl. 

Sincerely,  then,  did  Mr.  Joseph  Higgins  love  Miss  Sophia 
Rowley;  and,  for  some  time,  did  Mr.  Joseph  Higgins  be¬ 
lieve  and  truly  that  his  love  was  returned  by  that  lady. 
We  say,  for  some  time  did  he  believe  this  ;  but  it  was  for 
some  time  only.  There  was  a  snake  in  the  grass,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Mr.  Snawley.  This  gentleman,  who  was  to  busi¬ 
ness  a  poulterer,  had  long  been  intimate  with  the  Rowleys, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  a  sheep’s  eye  on  Miss  Sophia. 
She,  however,  had  never  encouraged  his  addresses.  She 
was  always  glad  enough  to  see  him  as  a  friend,  but  had  no 
idea  whatever  of  receiving  him  as  a  lover.  This  favour  was 
reserved,  apparently,  for  Mr.  Higgins.  Matters,  however, 
in  this  respect,  gradually  altered  for  the  worse  as  regarded 
Mr.  Higgins,  and  for  the  better  as  regarded  Mr.  Snawley. 
Miss  Sophia  began,  and  very  strangely,  to  discover  a  parti¬ 
ality  for  the  latter,  and  a  corresponding  indifference  to  the 
former.  It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Higgins  could 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this  sudden  and  extraordinary  change 
of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  his  beloved,  although  much  he 
pondered  on  the  perplexing  and  heart-rending  subject.  At 
length,  however,  he  discovered  it.  Snawley  had  taken  cap¬ 
tive  the  affections  of  Miss  Rowley,  as  Othello  did  those  of 
Desdemona,  by  recounting  the  dangers,  by  flood  and  field, 
which  he  had  encountered  in  a  trip  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  for  which  he  had,  at  the  particular  time  of  which 
we  speak,  just  returned.  At  least  to  this  cause,  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  it  gave  Snawley  over  him  in  the  opinion  of 
Miss  Rowley,  as  he  conceived,  did  Mr.  Higgins  attribute 
the  change  which  had  evidently  taken  place  in  that  lady’s 
affections. 

Fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  had  discovered 
the  true  cause,  then,  of  Miss  Rowley’s  new-born  passion  for 
his  rival,  and  equally  convinced  that  that  cause  was  the  one 
we  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Higgins  determined  on  a  bold  pro 
ceeding  with  regard  to  the  matters  of  high  concernment 
which  it  involved.  He  determined  on  foiling  his  rival  with 
his  own  weapons — on  recovering  Miss  Rowley’s  affections 
by  precisely  the  same  agency  by  which  they  had  been  lost. 
Mr.  Higgins  determined,  in  short,  on  a  trip  to  the  High¬ 
lands  too.  But  he  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  his 
mind  on  this  subject  to  himself — to  say  nothing  at  all  about 
it  until  he  had  returned,  when  he  purposed  to  confound 
Snawley,  and  captivate  Miss  Rowley,  by  a  sudden  outpour¬ 
ing  of  his  newly  acquired  knowledge  and  experiences. 

Acting  on  this  spirited  resolution,  Mr.  Higgins  presented 
himself  on  the  Leith  and  Glasgow  wharf,  on  a  certain  Satur- 
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day  evening  in  the  month  of  August,  183-,  and  inquired, 
“Vitch  vas  the  Wictoria  steamer  ?”  She  was  pointed  out 
to  him  by  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  her,  who  happened 
to  be  near. 

“Do  you  belong  to  the  Wictoria?  inquired  Mr.  Higgins, 
eyeing  the  man  scrutinizingly. 

“  I  do,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Yell  then,  my  good  feller,”  said  Mr.  Higgins,  “vill  you 
have  the  goodness  to  give  me  a  hand  vith  this  here  luggage 
of  mine  on  board?”  And  Mr.  Higgins  pointed  to  a  pyramid 
of  trunks,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  which  he  had  constructed 
with  some  labour  and  ingenuity. 

The  man  touched  his  hat,  promised  compliance,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes  after,  Mr.  Higgins  and  his  trunks  were  safely 
on  board  the  Victoria  steamer.  The  appearance  of  Mr. 
Higgins  himself — his  dress,  we  particularly  mean — was  at 
once  appropriate  and  imposing.  It  consisted  of  a  shirt ; 
bottle-green  coat  with  brilliant  buttons ;  a  flaming  red  tar¬ 
tan  waistcoat;  ditto  smalls,  in  honour  of  the  country  he  was 
about  to  visit ;  a  bright  blue  stock,  with  large  bow  ;  and  a 
fur  travelling-cap  of  the  newest  cut ;  massive  gold  chain, 
and  bundle  of  seals,  like  smoothing  irons,  to  match.  Of 
such,  then,  was  composed  the  outer  shell  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Higgins,  Perfumer,  No.  — ,  Lombard  Street. 

Having  seen  his  luggage  safely  and  properly  stowed  away, 
Mr.  Higgins  descended  to  the  cabin,  and  spent  an  agreeable 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  contemplating  his  own  captivating 
person  in  a  large  mirror  which  he  found  conveniently 
situated  for  such  purpose.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Higgins 
was  struck  with  the  martial  air  which  the  tartans  had  im¬ 
parted  to  his  figure,  and  had  no  idea  that  he  ever  could  have 
been  made,  by  any  contrivance  of  art,  to  look  so  like  a 
warrior.  It  was  a  pleasant  discovery,  and  Mr.  Higgins 
was  hugely  taken  with  it — the  more  so,  that  he  had,  two  or 
three  time,  seen  the  play  of  “  Rob  Roy” — a  circumstance 
which  suggested  certain  comparisons  between  himself  and 
that  celebrated  personage,  of  rather  an  agreeable  descrip¬ 
tion.  Having  obtained  this  new  and  pleasant  light  on  his 
personal  appearance,  Mr.  Higgins  returned  to  the  deck,  and, 
after  taking  two  or  three  turns,  sauntered  towards  the  en¬ 
gine.  Here  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  complicated 
machinery,  of  which  he  obtained  a  peep  through  the  grating 
inserted  in  the  deck.  Having  contemplated  this  wonderful 
achievement  of  art  for  some  time  in  silent  admiration,  Mr. 
Higgins,  with  a  laudable  curiosity,  resolved  on  descending 
to  the  engine-room,  that  he  might  enjoy  a  fuller  and  closer 
inspection  of  the  mysterious  machine.  Acting  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  with  his  usual  spirit,  our  adventurous  traveller  immedi¬ 
ately  sought  the  proper  place  of  descent ;  and,  having  first 
cautiously  thrust  one  tartan  leg  and  then  another  down  the 
opening,  and,  having  secured  a  firm  footing  for  both,  Mr. 
Higgins  drew  down  the  remaining  portion  of  his  person, 
and,  after  a  subsequent  step  or  two,  stood  in  the  very  heart, 
as  it  were,  of  the  complicated  machinery.  There  were,  at 
this  interesting  moment,  three  or  four  men,  in  soiled  fustians 
and  with  dismally-begrimed  faces,  busily  employed  at  the 
engine  at  different  points  ;  each  armed  with  a  large  hand¬ 
ful  of  oily  tow,  of  which  they  were  making  vigorous  use  as 
scourers  and  lubricators.  Having  gazed  for  a  moment  in 
silence  on  the  operations  that  were  going  forward,  Mr. 
Higgins  made  the  following  pertinent  remark  to  one  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  manner  just  described: — 

“This  is  the  hengine  as  makes  the  boat  go,  I  s’pose?” 

“  I  s’pose  it  is,”  replied  the  man,  with  a  satirical  sneer  ; 
“but  the  sooner  you  leave  this  the  better,  sir,  for  the 
engine’s  just  going  to  be  set  on,  and  you  may  run  the  risk 
of  a  squeeze.” 

“  Ah !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Higgins,  in  great  alarm,  and  turn¬ 
ing  hurriedly  round  in  order  to  make  his  escape  by  the  way 


by  which  he  had  entered ;  but,  long  ere  he  could  accomplish 
this,  the  engine  started.  Everything  around  him  became 
suddenly  instinct  with  life  and  motion.  Wheels  revolved, 
pistons  worked,  beams  caracoled,  rods  and  spindles  jerked 
up  and  down  with  a  clattering  noise,  or  went  round  with 
rapid  rotatory  motion  ;  and  this,  too,  where  all  had  been, 
but  an  instant  before,  perfectly  still  and  steadfast.  It  was 
an  alarming  and  perplexing  predicament  for  Mr.  Higgins, 
who  was  but  little  conversant  in  the  nature  of  steam-engines, 
and  who  had  never  in  his  life  been  involved  in  one  before ; 
and  he  felt  it  to  be  so.  He  had  some  cause  to  feel  this 
more  sensibly.  We  have  said  that  the  coat  which  Mr. 
Higgins  wore  was  a  short  one.  So  it  was  ;  but  it  was  long 
enough  for  a  certain  little  malicious  pinioned  wheel  to  lay 
hold  of,  as  its  wearer  was  retreating.  Mr.  Higgins  was 
caught  by  the  skirts ;  and  Mr.  Higgins  soon  felt  that  he 
was  so,  and  instantly  resented  the  liberty  taken  with  his 
coat  by  resisting.  The  wheel  insisted — that  is,  on  having 
Mr.  Higgins’  bottle-green  short  coat;  and,  apparently,  on 
having  Mr.  Higgins  himself  along  with  it.  But  there  go 
two  to  a  bargain — and  the  little  wheel  soon  found  this ;  for, 
while  it  pulled  one  way,  Mr.  Higgins  pulled  another,  until 
the  dispute  was  finally  adjusted  or  compromised  by  the  little 
wheel’s  securing  one-half  of  Mr.  Higgins’  coat,  leaving  Mr. 
Higgins  in  possession  of  the  other.  Finding  himself  re¬ 
stored  to  liberty  by  the  operation  which  had  just  taken 
place,  Mr.  Higgins  rushed  up  the  engine-room  ladder,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  fellow-passengers,  presented  him¬ 
self  on  deck  in  half  a  coat.  The  experience  furnished  to 
Mr.  Higgins  by  this  visit  to  a  steam-engine,  suggested  to 
him  a  wholesome  rule  for  the  guidance  of  his  future  con¬ 
duct,  which  he  determined  to  abide  by.  This  was  never  to 
intrude  himself  again  into  the  immediate  society  of  moving 
machinery  of  any  description  whatsoever.  Finding  the  half 
coat  rather  an  awkward  wear,  Mr.  Higgins  had  now  recourse 
to  one  of  his  trunks,  from  whence  he  extracted  a  smart, 
large-pocketed  fustian  shooting- jacket,  with  which  he  forth¬ 
with  supplied  the  place  of  the  demolished  garment ;  and, 
thus  renovated,  mingled  with  the  other  passengers. 

The  ship  was  now  under  way,  and  was  already  fast  les¬ 
sening  the  distance  between  herself  and  the  place  of  her 
destination ;  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  we  suppose,  was 
the  ancient  port  of  Leith,  regarding  which  the  world  has 
been  so  much  edified  through  the  medium  of  its  renowned 
dock  disputes.  During  the  passage  down,  Mr.  Higgins  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  company.  He  sang  “Jim  Crow,” 
and  “  The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,”  with  admirable 
spirit  and  effect  as  also  several  other  comic  songs,  of  equal 
pretensions  on  the  scores  of  humour  and  taste.  Amongst 
those  on  whom  Mr.  Higgins’  agreeable  and  cheerful  manners 
had  made  a  favourable  impression,  was  the  worthy  captain 
of  the  ship,  who  evinced  the  feeling  just  alluded  to  towards 
that  gentleman,  on  the  second  day  of  their  being  at  sea,  by 
wagging  on  him  with  his  forefinger  from  the  door  of  his 
private  apartment  on  deck.  Mr.  Higgins,  who  was  saunter¬ 
ing  at  a  little  distance  at  the  time,  saw  the  friendly  signal 
and  obeyed  it.  On  his  entering  the  apartment  alluded  to, 
the  captain  carefully  shut  the  door,  requested  Mr.  Higgins 
to  be  seated,  and  then  asked,  with  a  hospitable  smile, 
whether  he  had  any  objection  “  to  splice  the  main-brace.” 
Mr.  Higgins  at  once  replied,  that  he  would  certainly  do  it 
if  he  could;  but  didn’t  exactly  know  what  splicing  the 
main-brace  was. 

“I’ll  shew  you  that  presently,  sir,”  said  the  captain, 
smiling;  and  he  proceeded  towards  a  small  mahogany 
bottle-case  which  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  lifted 
it  upon  the  table,  drew  out  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket, 
selected  one,  applied  it  to  the  case,  and  threw  open  the  lid , 
displaying  a  goodly  assortment  of  bottles,  filled  with  vari- 
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ous  liquors  calculated  for  the  support  of  sinking  human 
nature. 

“Rum,  brandy,  or  gin,  sir?”  said  the  captain,  laconically, 
and  again  smiling  graciously  on  his  guest. 

“  Oh !  I  see  now — I  understand,”  replied  Mr.  Higgins, 
laughing.  “This  is  splicing  the  main-brace,  is  it ?  Well, 
since  you’re  so  very  good,  I’ll  take  a  little  brandy,  if  you 
please.”  And  Mr.  Higgins  did  take  a  little  brandy,  and  the 
captain  took  a  little  brandy,  and  Mr.  Higgins  took  a  little 
more  brandy,  and  the  captain  did  the  same  thing,  and  the 
two  got  as  thick  as  dog-heads. 

We  have  said,  or  at  least  insinuated,  that  all  this  civility, 
on  the  part  of  the  captain,  to  Mr.  Higgins,  proceeded  from 
a  friendly  feeling  toward  that  gentleman ;  but  we  are  not 
quite  sure,  after  all,  that  this  was  really  the  case ;  for  the 
captain  wa3  a  bit  of  wag  in  his  way;  and  Mr.  Higgins 
was  taking  him  altogether,  as  good  a  subject  for  butting  as 
might  be  met  with.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation  which  took  place  between  the 
traveller  and  the  sailor  on  the  occasion  of  which  we  speak, 
the  former  discovered  at  once  an  ignorance  and  enthusiasm 
regarding  Scotland,  and  everything  Scotch,  made  so  many 
absurd  inquiries,  and  spoke,  altogether,  such  a  vast  deal  of 
nonsense  on  the  subject,  that  the  latter  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  of  treating  himself  to  a  little  amusement  at  his 
unsuspecting  guest’s  expense.  He,  in  short,  crammed  him 
most  fearfully ;  giving  him  a  vast  deal  of  information  which, 
if  not  remarkably  accurate,  was,  at  least,  striking  and  inte¬ 
resting.  Amongst  the  novelties  of  this  kind  was  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  account  of  the  altitude  of  the  Highland  hills,  many  of 
which,  as  he  assured  Mr.  Higgins,  were  twenty  miles  in  per¬ 
pendicular  height,  as  sheer  up  and  down  as  a  wall. 

“  On  all  sides  ?”  said  Mr.  Higgins,  in  open-mouthed  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“  On  all  sides,”  replied  the  captain,  gravely. 

“  Well,  that  does  beat  Richmond — beats  it  all  to  sticks,” 
responded  Mr.  Higgins. 

“Ah !  that  it  does,”  said  the  captain,  with  an  air  of  amor- 
patrios  exultation. 

To  this  picturesque  account  of  the  Highland  hills,  the 
captain  added  some  particulars  regarding  the  inhabitants, 
equally  novel  and  interesting.  He  said  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  cannibals,  and  went  about  in  a  state  of  primi¬ 
tive  nudity.  The  veracious  narrator  next  assured  his  auditor, 
that  all  the  Edinburgh  shopkeepers  wore  kilts,  and  that 
every  one  of  the  more  respectable  of  them  kept  a  piper 
playing  at  their  shop-doors  during  the  whole  day ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  recommending  Mr,  Higgins  to  provide  himself 
with  an  entire  Highland  dress,  including  sword  and  pistols, 
when  he  should  reach  Edinburgh,  assuring  him  that  it  was 
necessary  for  his  personal  safety  in  perambulating  the  High¬ 
lands;  and  that  it  would,  moreover,  secure  him  a  more 
friendly  reception  from  those  who  had  no  design  on  his  life. 

“Wouldn’t  these  do?”  said  Mr.  Higgins,  thrusting  out 
one  of  his  tartaned  legs,  in  order  to  show  the  captain  that 
he  could  already  boast  of  some  assimilation  to  the  dress  re¬ 
commended. 

“No,  no,  my  dear  sir,”  replied  the  captain  ;  “  the  trousers 
are  all  very  well  while  you  remain  in  a  civilized  part  of  the 
country,  but  nothing  but  the  kilt  will  do  for  the  savages.  A 
kilt  you  must  have.” 

Mr.  Higgins  looked  serious — not,  altogether,  at  the  idea 
of  putting  himself  into  a  kilt — for  that  he  rather  liked  on 
the  whole — but  at  the  terrible  picture  which  his  friend  had 
drawn  of  the  state  of  the  country  which  he  was  going  to 
visit.  It  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Higgins,  especially  the  can¬ 
nibalism,  some  most  unpleasant  reflections,  and  he  grew 
pale  as  he  underwent  their  dire  operation.  His  adventurous 
spirit  had,  in  short,  received  a  severe  fillip.  He  felt,  at  that 


moment,  as  if  he  could  resolve  on  giving  up  Miss  Rowley 
for  ever,  rather  than  proceed  farther  in  his  perilous  adven¬ 
ture.  To  be  murdered — to  be  eaten  like  a  South-Down 
wedder ! — it  was  horrible.  Mr.  Higgins  thought  it  was,  and 
there  is,  certainly,  no  gainsaying  the  opinion.  But,  then, 
Snawley ! — the  hated,  the  despised,  the  contemptible  Snawley 
— was  he  to  carry  off  Sophia?  Was  he  to  be  allowed  to 
rejoice,  to  revel,  to  luxuriate,  in  the  honours  of  a  deed 
which  Joseph  Higgins  dare  not  do?  Was  he  to  be  allowed 
to  boast  of  an  adventure  to  which  Mr.  Joseph  Higgins  was 
unequal  ?  Perish  the  idea !  Mr.  Higgins  said  so  too,  and 
determined  to  proceed. 

Recollecting  the  recommendation  of  the  captain  of  the 
steamer,  the  first  thing  Mr.  Higgins  did,  on  his  arrival  in 
Edinburgh,  was  to  provide  himself  with  an  entire  Highland 
dress — kilt,  plaid,  bonnet,  and  feather,  dirk,  pistol,  and 
broadsword.  These  paraphernalia  having  been  all  duly 
delivered  at  his  lodgings  by  certain  youthful  members  of  the 
Albion  Cloth  Company,  from  which  company  they  had  been 
bought,  Mr.  Higgins,  on  their  arrival,  snibbed  the  door  of 
his  bedroom,  in  which  the  warlike  array  had  been  deposited, 
and  forthwith  began  to  deck  himself  in  the  multifarious  and 
complicated  garb.  This,  however,  he  found  by  no  means  so 
easy  a  matter  as  he  had  imagined,  or  rather,  he  found  in  it 
a  difficulty  on  which  he  had  not  at  all  counted — which  he 
had  overlooked.  The  dress,  indeed,  was  there,  but  how  to 
put  it  on? — Ay — there  was  the  rub.  Piece  afterpiece  of 
the  dress  did  Mr.  Higgins  take  up,  and  piece  after  piece  did 
he  lay  desparingly  down  again,  without  being  able  to  form 
any  idea  whatever  of  either  where  or  how  they  should  be 
placed.  Having  thus  handled  them  all  over  seriatim ,  turning 
them  this  way  and  turning  them  that,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
discovering  to  what  part  of  the  person  each  was  adapted, 
Mr.  Higgins  gave  up,  for  a  time,  the  hopeless  employment, 
seated  himself  in  a  chair,  and  gazed  with  a  look  of  perplexity 
on  the  unintelligible,  interminable,  inextricable  heap  of 
tartans  that  lay  before  him.  At  length,  struck  with  the  idea 
that  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  making  a  beginning 
somewhere,  and  that,  in  fact,  a  beginning  must  be  made, 
Mr.  Higgins  took  up  the  hose,  and,  having  denuded  himself 
for  impending  operations,  pulled  them  on  carpfully,  drawing 
them  high  over  his  knees,  where  he  secured  them.  Mr. 
Higgins  next  took  up  the  kilt,  to  which,  after  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  he  contrived  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  petti¬ 
coat,  by  twisting  it  round  his  person  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  the  skirts  within  a  few  inches  of  his  ancles.  Having 
got  thus  far,  Mr.  Higgins  next  took  up  the  plaid,  which, 
being  of  simple  form,  he  speedily  disposed  of,  by  tying  it 
round  his  middle  like  a  sash,  although  it  did  strike  him  that 
the  knot  by  which  he  had  secured  it  in  this  position,  and 
which  was  about  the  size  of  a  hat,  was  rather  an  unusual 
looking  thing.  But  he  could  make  no  better  of  it.  Mr. 
Higgins  having  now  clapped  on  the  bonnet,  buckled  the 
sword  and  dirk  to  his  side,  and  stuck  the  pistols  in  hi3  belt, 
advanced  to  the  mirror  to  contemplate  the  effects  of  his 
handiwork.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  highly  pleased  with  the 
result.  He  looked  awful,  yet  captivating — fierce,  yet  grace¬ 
ful — terrible,  yet  pleasing.  Such  were  the  antithetical  sen¬ 
timents  regarding  himself,  with  which  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  figure  in  the  mirror,  on  this  occasion,  inspired  Mr. 
Higgins. 

We  have  hinted,  however,  that  Mr.  Higgins’  approbation 
of  his  own  appearance,  although  warm,  was  not  unqualified. 
It  was  not.  He  saw  that  there  were  several  little  matters 
connected  with  the  adjustment  of  his  dress  which  could  not 
be  just  the  thing,  although  he  was  unable  to  say,  precisely, 
what  was  wrong,  and,  still  less,  how  the  errata  was  to  be 
remedied. 

Trusting  to  having  all  this  amended  on  a  future  day,  Mr 
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Higgins  began  to  undo  all  that  he  had  done.  He  began  to 
strip  ;  and  having  completed  this  operation,  resumed  his  own 
more  proper  dress,  and,  thereafter,  stowed  away  his  High¬ 
land  gear  into  one  of  the  multitudinous  trunks  by  which  he 
was  accompanied. 

During  the  two  succeeding  days,  Mr.  Higgins  employed 
himself  very  agreeably  in  viewing  the  beauties  of  the  Mo¬ 
dern  Hathens,  as  he  had  learned  to  call  this,  our  good  city 
of  Edinburgh.  He  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  Calton 
’Ill,  and  was  confounded  at  the  extent  of  the  prospect  it 
commanded.  He  had  never  seen  anything  so  well  got  up, 
excepting  once  at  Saddler’s  Wells ;  the  scene  exhibited  on 
which  occasion,  however,  he  thought  rather  beat  it  on  the 
whole,  There  ‘  vas  more  vood,  and  not  so  much  vater 
and  then,  in  the  latter  case,  there  was  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  which  greatly  added  to  the  general  effect.  Now,  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  when  he  was  on  the  Calton  Hill ; 
it  being  a  fine,  clear,  sunshiny  day.  Mr.  Higgins  thought, 
too,  that  the  whole  scene  would  have  looked  fully  better 
under  gas-light,  and  wondered  that  there  was  no  contrivance 
to  show  it  off  at  nights,  by  the  aid  of  that  useful  and  bril¬ 
liant  commodity. 

Mr.  Higgins  would  fain  have  tried  the  ascent  of  Arthur’s 
Seat ;  but  it  looked  so  appallingly  high,  so  wild  and  rocky, 
so  sharp  at  the  top,  and  had,  altogether,  such  a  resemblance 
to  Mont  Blanc,  of  which  he  had  read  some  terrible  accounts, 
that  his  “  ’art”  sank  within  him  as  he  thought  of  it.  He 
did  not  feel  quite  sure  either  that  it  might  not  be  the  haunt 
of  some  of  those  cannibals  of  whom  the  captain  of  the 
Wictoria  had  spoken.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consi¬ 
deration,  then,  and  viewing  the  adventure  in  all  its  different 
lights,  Mr.  Higgins  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be 
safer  not  to  attempt  it.  The  bold  idea  was,  therefore,  aban¬ 
doned. 

We  have  elsewhere  hinted  that  the  account  of  the  savage 
state  of  the  Highlands,  which  Mr.  Higgins  had  received  from 
the  veracious  authority  formerly  spoken  of,  had  considerably 
damped  that  gentleman’s  spirit  of  adventure.  It  had  so. 
Nay,  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  he  was  under 
the  positive  influence  of  an  annoying  feeling  of  reluctance 
to  prosecute  his  journey.  Vague  and  undefined  terrors — 
not  the  less  painful  that  they  were  so — bearing  reference  to 
that  unknown  land,  which  he  had  so  rashly  undertaken  to 
visit,  haunted  his  waking  and  sleeping  thoughts,  and  sum¬ 
moned  up  before  his  mind’s  eye,  visions  of  the  most  horrible 
and  appalling  kind.  But,  then,  Snawley!  Ay,  Snawley. 
Recollect  him.  Mr.  Higgins  did  recollect  him  ;  and,  recol¬ 
lecting  him,  Mr.  Higgins  buttoned  up  his  coat  to  the  throat, 
struck  down  his  hat  firmly  on  his  forehead,  and  determined 
to  proceed.  Having  thus  a  second  time  screwed  his  recre¬ 
ant  courage  to  the  sticking  place,  Mr.  Higgins  made  a  series 
of  inquiries  as  to  his  best  mode  of  procedure ;  that  is,  as  to 
what  should  be  his  best  route  for  his  meditated  descent  on 
the  Highlands.  He  was  informed  that  he  might  choose 
from  severals.  He  might  go  west,  or  he  might  go  north, 
or  he  might  choose  two  or  three  several  different  points 
between.  The  result  of  the  entire  information  which  Mr. 
Higgins  received  on  this  subject,  was  to  determine  him  to 
take  the  steamboat  to  Stirling,  as  being  the  route  which 
would  soonest  bring  him  to  the  land  of  the  “mountain  and 
the  flood.” 

Mr.  Higgins  now  bade  adieu  to  Edinburgh  for  a  time — 
not,  however,  without  carrying  away  with  him  a  feeling  of 
surprise  at  not  having  seen  a  single  shopkeeper  in  a  kilt,  nor 
a  single  piper  at  any  shop  door  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  sojourn  in  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  very  full,  parti¬ 
cular,  and  positive  information  which  his  friend  the  captain 
had  given  him  on  these  subjects.  He  thought  it  odd,  and 
began  to  be  favoured  with  a  glimmering  of  the  real  facts  of 


the  case,  and  to  suspect  that  his  worthy  friend  had  subjected 
him  to  the  interesting  operation  called  trotting.  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins’  faith,  then,  in  the  captain’s  representations,  was  now 
pretty  considerably  shaken,  especially  as  regarded  the  parti¬ 
cular  just  alluded  to ;  but  as  to  other  matters,  it  still  re¬ 
mained  firm  enough  to  induce  him  to  resolve  on  walking 
cautiously  and  warily  as  regarded  his  future  proceedings. 

In  due  time,  Mr.  Higgins  arrived  at  the  ancient  town  of 
Stirling,  and  without  any  accident  or  event  of  the  slightest 
moment  occurring  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  either  him¬ 
self  or  fellow-passengers.  Having  landed,  Mr.  Higgins 
conveyed  himself  and  his  array  of  trunks  to  the  head  inn  of 
the  place,  and  established  himself  in  one  of  its  snuggest 
parlours.  Thus  quartered,  he  summoned  the  waiter  into  his 
presence,  and  was  rather  surprised,  seeing  that  he  was  so 
close  upon  the  Highlands,  to  find  that  official  wearing 
breeches,  and  presenting,  in  other  respects,  a  perfectly  civil¬ 
ized  and  Christian-like  appearance  Indeed,  externally,  he 
saw  no  difference  between  him  and  the  waiter  at  the  sign  of 
the  “Three  Tankards  and  Buttock  of  Beef,”  in  Poulterer’s 
Alley,  London.  But  appearances  are  deceitful,  as  everybody 
knows,  and  as  Mr.  Higgins  knew  too.  He  might  be  but  a 
savage  in  disguise.  Impressed  with  the  possibility  of  this 
being  the  case,  Mr.  Higgins,  keeping  at  a  respectable  distance 
from  him,  prepared  to  precognosce  him,  and  began  the  opera¬ 
tion  by  putting  the  searching  query,  whether  he  could  speak 
Henglisli. 

The  waiter  smiled,  and  replied  that  he  could. 

“Ah,  veil  then,  Isay,”  rejoined  Mr.  Higgins,  “  vare  do 
you  belong  to?  Wat  part  of  the  country  uo  you  come 
from?” 

“  I  be’s  vrom  Lancashire,  zur,”  replied  the  waiter. 

“Wat!  a  Henglishman !”  exclaimed  the  surprised,  de¬ 
lighted,  and  greatly  relieved  Mr.  Higgins.  “  Vy,  now,  that 
is  hodd.  I  had  no  hidear  of  finding  a  countryman  in  this 
houtlandish  part  of  the  vorld.  I  say,  now,  vat’s  your  name, 
countryman  ?” 

“  Tom  Oatley,  zur.” 

“  Ah !  veil,  now,  I  say,  Tom,  do  they  keeps  any  sort  o 
wittals  in  this  ’ouse?— Have  they  anything  besides  hoatmeal 
and  hunions  ?” 

Tom  smiled.  “Oh,  yes,  zur,”  he  replied,  “plenty. 
You’ll  find  this  ’ouse  as  veil  wittaled  as  any  ’ouse  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  .  .  , 

“  Vere  do  they  gets  it?”  inquired  Mr.  Higgins,  curiously.. 

“  Vy,  in  the  market,  to  be  sure,  zur,”  said  Tom,  again 
smiling. 

“  Wat!  Leadenliall?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Higgins,  surpnsedly. 
“ That’s  surely  too  far  off,  aint  it?” 

“Ah,  to  be  zure  it  is,  zur,”  rejoined  Tom;  “but  wo 
doesn’t  require  to  go  so  far.  We  ’ave  plenty  at  home  heie 

good  markets,  and  well  filled.”  ... 

“Oh!  you  ’ave,  ’ave  you?”  said  Mr.  Higgins,  m  much 
astonishment.  “  Veil,  that  is  queer,  now.  I  had  no  hidear. 
—Veil,  then,  I  say,  Tom,  my  good  .feller,  vill  you  turn  me 
up  summut  to  heat,  as  fast  as  you  like,  for  I  m  devilish 
sharp-set.” 

Tom  bowed,  and  retired.  . 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  little  table  that  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  was  covered  with  various  goo 
things  in  the  victualling  department,  produced  for  the  special 
purpose  of  contributing  to  the  sustenance  and  general  bodily 

comfort  of  Mr.  Joseph  Higgins.  . 

Mr.  Joseph  Higgins  drew  in  his  chair;  and  when  Mr. 
Joseph  Higgins  had  done  this,  Mr.  Joseph  Higgins  lifted  the 
cover  off  a  tureen,  and  helped  himself  to  a  ladleful  ot  1  s 
contents.  Mr.  Higgins  looked  at  these  contents,  at  least  the 
portion  of  them  that  lay  on  his  plate,  and  he  looked  at  them 
with  some  surprise.  They  had  a  strange  appearance.  It 
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was  the  oddest-looking  soup  Mr.  Higgins  had  ever  seen.  A 
heterogeneous  mass  of  vegetables,  carrots,  turnips,  leeks, 
onions,  barley,  parsley,  and  cabbage,  all  mingled  together  in 
strange  association.  It  was  so  thick  too,  that  the  spoon 
might  stand  in  it.  Mr.  Higgins,  after  some  hesitation,  dip¬ 
ped  into  the  mysterious  dish,  and  warily  tasted  of  it.  He 
managed  one  spoonful,  tried  a  second,  but,  fairly  broke  down 
at  the  third.  It  wouldn’t  do.  He  could  not  go  on. 

Finding  this,  Mr.  Higgins  thrust  aside  his  plate,  and  drew 
another  dish  towards  him.  He  removed  the  cover ;  and,  to 
his  great  delight,  a  huge,  smoking  dumpling,  or  plum¬ 
pudding — he  was  not  quite  sure  which — presented  itself  to 
view.  This  article  being  one  of  a  species  with  which  Mr. 
Higgins  had  long  cultivated  an  intimate  and  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance,  he  at  once,  and  unhesitatingly,  plunged  his 
knife  into  its  very  centre — a  proceeding  which  the  dump¬ 
ling  instantly  acknowledged  by  sending  forth  a  powerful 
jet  of  thick,  semi-fluid  matter,  that  took  Mr.  Higgins 
precisely  on  the  right  eye.  Mr.  Higgins  paused  in  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  unexpected  spirit  of  the  dumpling.  He  had 
never  seen  a  dumpling  play  such  antics  before;  but,  after  a 
moment,  wiped  his  eye,  and  returned  to  the  charge.  He 
again  plunged  his  knife  into  the  contumacious  dish,  and 
now  gave  a  bold  cut  downwards,  preparatory  to  taking  an 
inner  slice.  Such,  then,  was  Mr.  Higgins’  intention  on  the 
present  occasion ;  but  what  was  Mr.  Higgins’  amazement 
to  find  the  track  of  his  knife  instantly  filled  up,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  as  fast  as  it  was  drawn,  by  a  gushing,  lava-like 
flood  of — of — of — Mr.  Higgins  did  not  know  what  the  devil 
what !  Mr.  Higgins  here  paused  in  his  operations,  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  gazed  in  silent  wonderment 
on  the  edible  phenomenon  before  him.  At  this  moment, 
Tom  Oatley  entered  the  apartment. 

“I  say,  Tom,”  said  Mr.  Higgins,  pointing  to  the  dish  he 
had  been  contemplating,  “what  sort  of  a  dumpling  is  that?” 

“  Dumpling,  zur  ?”  exclaimed  Tom,  laughing.  “  Lord 
love  you,  zur,  that  ain’t  a  dumpling !  That  be  a  ’aggis — 
a  Scotch  ’aggis.” 

“Oh,  an  ’aggis — an  ’aggis,  is  it!”  said  Mr.  Higgins. 
“I’ve  ’eard  of  the  article  afore,  but  never  seen  one.  Yell, 
then,”  continued  Mr.  Higgins,  and  now  pointing  to  the 
tureen,  “what  sort  of  soup  is  that  there?” 

“That  ain’t  zoup,  zur,”  replied  Tom.  “  That  is  Scotch 
broth.” 

“  Oh,  I’ve  ’eard  of  that  too !”  rejoined  the  now  en¬ 
lightened  Mr.  Higgins — “  but  never  saw  it  before  either. 
Yell,  Tom,”  resumed  Mr.  Higgins,  after  a  moment’s  pause, 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is — I’ll  ’ave  none  of  your  ’aggis  nor 
your  broth ;  but  I’ll  make  my  dinner — and,  I  expect,  a  very 
good  un,  too — on  this  here  fowl.”  And  Mr.  Higgins  drew 
himself  smartly  towards  the  table  again,  seized  his  knife 
and  fork  with  a  renewed  vigour  of  determination ;  and,  in 
a  very  short  time,  accomplished  the  achievement  to  which 
he  had  so  spiritedly  pledged  himself. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Higgins  started  per  coach  for 
C alien dar  ;  it  being  his  intention  to  make  his  debut  in  the 
Highlands  at  the  “Trousacks” — acting,  in  this  matter, 
agreeably  to  directions  given  him  at  Stirling  by  his  country¬ 
man,  Tom  Oatley. 

Having  reached  Callendar,  Mr.  Higgins  betook  himself 
again  to  the  principal  inn — for  Mr.  Higgins  always  loved 
to  do  the  thing  genteelly  when  he  was  travelling;  and, 
when  he  had  done  so,  one  of  his  first  inquiries  at  the  girl 
who  attended  him  was,  if  she  knew  of  any  person  who  was 
well  skilled  in  the  proper  manner  of  putting  on  the  High¬ 
land  dress  ;  and  if  such  a  person,  if  to  be  had,  would  come 
to  assist  him  to  array  himself  in  that  garb.  From  these 
queries,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Higgins  thought 
he  bed  now  arrived  at  tb<?  point,  where  lm  ought  to  assume  I 


the  dress  with  which  he  had  provided  himself  at  Edinburgh, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  a  resolution  conform  thereto. 
From  the  queries  just  quoted,  the  reader  will  also  perceive 
that  Mr.  Higgins  was  fully  sensible  of  his  own  deficiency 
as  regarded  the  proper  putting  on  of  “  tartan  array,”  and 
that  he  was  resolved  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  aid  of  a  person  skilled  in  the  art.  The  girl  to 
whom  Mr.  Higgins  put  the  questions  above  set  forth,  was 
rather  at  a  loss,  at  first,  to  comprehend  them.  They  were 
unusual.  Being  a  shrewd  lass,  however,  she  soon  fully 
understood  what  Mr.  Higgins  would  be  at;  and  now  at 
once  replied  to  his  queries  in  the  affirmative.  She  said 
“Tat  bos  her  broder  and  her  broder’s  broder’s  broder 
knew’t  it  well  boo  to  put  on  ta  philibag,  and  ta  hose,  and 
ta  plaid.  No  mans  in  Perthshire  knew’t  petter  ;  and  they 
would  pe  prood  to  help  her  Honour  to  put  on  ta  tartans.” 

Mr.  Higgins,  well  pleased  with  this  information,  said — 
“  All  right,  then,  my  gal.  But  I’ll  not  require  so  many  of 
your  brothers.  One  will  do  for  me.  Won’t  it?” 

“  Och !  to  pe  surely,  your  Honour.  But  I’ll  have  only 
two  broder.” 

Mr.  Higgins  was  surprised  at  a  piece  of  information 
which  assorted  so  ill  with  the  prodigious  outpouring  of  the 
word  “  broders,”  as  above  recorded  ;  but  he  soon  ascertained, 
by  a  little  cross-questioning,  that  the  girl  simply  meant  two 
of  her  brothers.  On  coming  to  this  understanding,  Mr. 
Higgins  desired  her  to  send  one  of  her  “broders”  to  him 
forthwith — having  previously  ascertained,  although  not 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  person  about  to  attend 
him  was  a  Highlander.  He  had,  however,  the  girl’s  assur¬ 
ance — though  it  is  doubtful  if  she  knew  precisely  what  she 
said  when  she  gave  it,  to  a  pointed  inquiry  of  Mr.  Higgins 
— that  he  was  perfectly  tame.  Tame  or  not,  however,  he 
very  soon  appeared.  But  there  were  two  of  them — Duncan 
M‘Gillivray  and  his  brother  John.  They  had  both  come — 
that  is,  the  girl’s  two  brothers ;  and  appalling  looking- 
fellows — at  least  in  Mr.  Higgins’  sight — they  were.  The 
men  were  both  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  tremend¬ 
ously  whiskered.  Mr.  Higgins  leaped,  at  one  bound,  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  when  they  entered,  but  com¬ 
manded  himself  sufficiently  to  avoid  any  farther  exposure 
of  the  state  of  his  feelings ;  and  no  future  risk  of  this  oc¬ 
curred  ;  for  the  men  conducted  themselves  with  a  mildness 
and  modesty  of  manner  that  not  only  restored  Mr.  Higgins 
to  perfect  composure,  but  maintained  him  in  this  happy 
frame  of  mind.  It  had  an  effect  beyond  this.  It  made 
him  think  it  hardly  possible  that  such  men  should  be  ad¬ 
dicted  to  cannibal  indulgences.  The  brothers  having  an¬ 
nounced  the  purpose  of  their  visit — which,  however,  was 
hardly  necessary — Mr.  Higgins  went  to  the  trunk  which 
contained  the  Celtic  toggery  ;  and,  turning  out  the  various 
articles,  submitted  himself  to  the  hands  of  his  tiring  men. 

“  Oich !  oich !”  said  one  of  the  men,  in  Gaelic,  to  the 
other,  as  he  gartered  one  of  Mr.  Higgins’  hose,  “  what  a  leg 
for  a  kilt !  It’s  no  thicker  than  a  whip-shank,  and  has  no 
more  shape  than  a  drumstick.  Oich !  oich  !  such  spindle- 
shanks  were  never  intended  to  be  either  hosed  or  kilted.” 

“  He’s  a  miserable  bit  body,”  was  the  according  reply  to 
these  remarks  on  the  personal  structure  nf  Mr.  Higgins. 
“  Handle  him  gently,  Donald,  for  fear  you  break  him.” 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Higgins,  unconscious  of  the  flatter¬ 
ing  opinions  thus  expressed  of  his  physical  qualifications, 
was  contemplating  the  gradual  development  of  his  figure 
in  its  new  guise  with  great  satisfaction. 

At  length  the  labours  of  his  assistants  were  completed, 
and  Mr.  Higgins  stood  forth,  plaided  and  plumed  in  all  the 
dignity  of  tartan  array.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Mr. 
Higgins,  and  he  felt  all  its  inspiration.  He  paid  the  men 
liberally,  and  engaged  them  to  eome  to  him  on  the  follow* 
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ing  morning  to  render  him  the  same  service  which  they 
had  just  performed;  for,  on  the  following  morning,  he  had 
resolved  to  set  out  for  the  “Trousacks.”  The  remainder 
of  the  day  on  hand,  it  being  now  too  far  gone  to  think  of 
any  distant  excursion,  he  meant  to  occupy  in  displaying  his 
person  to  the  natives  of  the  village  of  Callendar ;  and  this 
he  subsequently  did,  to  the  great  edification  of  that  parti¬ 
cular  portion  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects. 

The  following  morning,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  said 
above,  found  Mr.  Higgins,  at  an  early  hour,  again  fully 
equipped  in  his  Celtic  toggery.  He  was  now  ready  for  a 
serious  start,  and  he  soon  after  made  it,  and  he  did  so  under 
the  impression  that  he  would  be  taken  for  the  Duke  of 
Athole,  or  Glengarry  at  the  very  least. 

Mr.  Higgins  then  took  the  road  for  the  Trossachs,  and 
he  took  it  all  alone ;  but  he  had  taken  care  to  be  carefully 
instructed  as  to  his  route,  previous  to  starting  on  his  daring 
adventure. 

For  about  a  couple  of  hours  or  so,  Mr.  Higgins  got  on 
swimmingly.  He  found  his  way  without  difficulty,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  astonishing  several  of  the  natives  as  he 
went  along.  He  saw  them  looking  after  him,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  with  admiration. 

We  have  said,  that  for  about  two  hours,  Mr.  Higgins  got 
on  pleasantly.  He  did  so.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time 
Mr.  Higgins  began  to  suspect  that  he  had,  somehow  or 
other,  got  out  of  his  proper  course,  for  he  found  himself  all 
at  once  in  a  very  wild  and  solitary  place,  at  a  great  height 
above  the  proper  level  of  the  world ;  for  he  saw  it  far  below 
him,  and  without  any  trace  of  road,  or  sign  of  human  habi¬ 
tation.  In  this  dilemma  Mr.  Higgins  all  at  once  stood  fast, 
and  began  to  look  anxiously  around  him,  to  see  if  he  could 
by  any  means  make  out  where  he  was,  through  the  medium 
of  a  reference  to  the  directions  he  had  received  previous  to 
starting. 

But  Mr.  Higgins  could  make  nothing  of  it.  He  could 
see  nothing,  to  use  his  own  elegant  vernacular,  but  “’ills 
and  ’ether  all  round.”  It  was  an  alarming  case,  to  be  thus 
alone,  and  lost,  as  it  were,  in  a  wild  and  barbarous  land, 
surrounded  with  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  dangers — preci¬ 
pices,  bogs,  lakes,  savages,  and  woods.  Oh,  what  would 
not  Mr.  Higgins  have  given  at  that  moment  to  have  been 
behind  his  own  counter  in  Lombard  Street  ?  Why,  he 
would  have  given  a  ten  gallon  cask  of  lavender,  or  half-a- 
dozen  quart  bottles  of  ottar  of  roses,  or  a  ton  of  Windsor 
soap,  or  any  other  respectable  quantity  of  any  other  of  the 
commodities  in  which  he  dealt.  But  neither  lavender,  nor 
ottar  of  roses,  nor  Windsor  soap,  even  though  he  had  had 
these  articles  at  command,  could  be  of  the  smallest  service 
to  him  in  his  present  unhappy  predicament.  A  little  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  and  fortitude  would  have  been  worth  them 
all  put  together.  But  Mr.  Higgins  had  no  great  stock  of 
these  either  about  him,  and  the  little  he  had  was  now  fast 
evaporating.  To  add  to  Mr.  Higgins’  horror  and  confusion, 
a  dense  mist  at  this  moment  settled  down  on  the  spot  on 
which  he  stood,  and  shut  out,  as  Mr.  Higgins  dreaded,  the 
smiling  world  for  ever.  He  could  not  see  a  “  bit  about 
him” — as  he  used  afterwards  to  say,  when  speaking  of  this 
adventure  amongst  the  “  Eeland  ’ills” — no  more  than  if  a 
blanket  had  been  thrown  over  him. 

Desperate,  however,  as  was  Mr.  Higgins’  mind,  it  re¬ 
tained  sufficient  discretion  to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety 
of  making  a  movement  in  some  direction  or  other,  rather 
than  continue  standing  where  he  was,  in  hopeless  and  use¬ 
less  inactivity.  Obeying  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Higgins  put 
himself  cautiously  in  motion,  thus  commencing  something 
like  a  game  of  blind -man’s  buff  with  the  hills  and  rocks 
around  him.  At  this  pastime  Mr.  Higgins  had  continued 
for  about  an  hour,  without  obtaining,  during  all  that  time, 
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the  slightest  glimpse  of  either  his  where  or  whereabouts, 
when  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  loud  and  shrill  whistle. 
Mr.  Higgins  thought  of  Roderick  Dhu — for  he  had  read 
“The  Lady  of  the  Lake” — and  had  no  doubt  that  the  glen 
through  which  he  was  just  now  groping  his  way,  was  about 
to  be  “garrisoned”  for  his  especial  destruction.  Visions  of 
dirks,  pistols,  claymores,  and  Rob  Roys,  flitted  before  his 
distracted  vision,  and  shook  his  little  tartaned  frame  like 
an  aspen  leaf.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Higgins  had  a  sword  by  his 
side,  and  a  dirk  by  his  side,  and  pistols  in  his  belt ;  and  that 
he  might,  in  consequence  of  being  in  possession  of  these 
lethal  weapons,  have  felt  a  little  more  confidence  than  he 
did;  but  Mr.  Higgins,  neither  now  nor  at  any  time,  had 
ever  dreamt  of  appealing,  under  any  circumstances,  to  these 
deadly  instruments.  They  were  intended  merely  for  show. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  regarded  the  pistols,  they  were  useless,  for 
Mr.  Higgins  had  neither  powder  nor  ball;  and  the  broad¬ 
sword  he  could  not  draw,  excepting  by  the  tedious  opera¬ 
tion  of  taking  it  entirely  off,  and  then  drawing,  not  the  blade 
out  of  the  sheath — for  it  was  by  far  too  long  for  that,  at 
least  with  reference  to  the  length  of  hi3  arms — but  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  sheath  away  from  the  blade.  Reasons  then,  there 
were  sufficient,  both  in  number  and  quality,  why  Mr. 
Higgins  should  have  found  no  comfort  in  the  murderous 
weapons  with  which  he  was  stuck  round. 

In  the  meantime,  symptoms  of  an  impending  catastrophe 
of  some  sort  were  becoming  every  moment  more  frequent 
and  manifest.  The  alarming  whistles  were  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  as  if  being  answered  from  different  points, 
and  were  now  and  then  varied  by  a  wild  “  halloo.”  Mr. 
Higgins  was  now  fairly  encircled  by  the  savages.  Of  this 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  and  Mr.  Higgins  had  no  doubt  of 
it,  nor  that  his  fate  was  now  about  to  be  sealed  in  blood. 
If  any  doubt  had,  however,  remained  on  Mr.  Higgins’  mind 
as  to  this  matter,  they  were  now  fatally  dispelled  by  the 
sudden  appearance  from  behind  a  rock  of  a  ferocious  figure 
in  bonnet,  kilt,  and  plaid,  and  carrying  a  long  fowling  piece 
in  his  hand.  The  figure,  looking  all  sorts  of  terrible  things 
at  Mr.  Higgins,  fiercely  accosted  him,  but  in  a  language 
which  Mr.  Higgins  did  not  understand ;  and  as  Mr.  Higgins 
did  not  understand  it,  he  could  make  no  reply  to  it ;  but  he 
looked  all  the  humiliation  he  could,  in  order  to  deprecate 
the  wrath  of  the  kilted  monster  before  him.  It  did  not  ap¬ 
pear,  however,  that  the  silent  eloquence  of  Mr.  Higgins  had 
much  effect  on  the  savage ;  for  he  repeated  his  inquiry,  as 
it  seemed  to  be,  with  increased  ferocity ;  and  Mr.  Higgins, 
at  the  same  moment,  distinctly  heard  the  clink  of  the  lock 
of  his  fowling-piece.  In  the  next  instant  Mr.  Higgins  was 
on  his  knees  in  an  attitude  of  desperate  supplication.  The 
savage  grinned,  put  his  finger  and  thumb  in  his  mouth,  and 
gave  another  of  his  appalling  whistles.  In  a  minute  after, 
or,  probably,  somewhat  less,  he  was  joined  by  other  three 
savages  as  wild  and  ferocious  looking  as  himself.  On  see¬ 
ing  Mi\  Higgins,  and  marking  the  position  he  was  in,  the 
new  comers  set  up  a  hideous  laugh,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  the  first  savage.  Having  enjoyed  themselves  in 
this  way  for  a  few  moments,  they  all  four  approached  Mr. 
Higgins,  and,  after  a  word  or  two  of  consultation  amongst 
themselves,  which  they  held  in  the  unknown  tongue  already 
referred  to,  they  seized  him,  bound  a  handkerchief  over  his 
eyes,  and,  thereafter,  each  grasped  a  limb  of  the  unfortunate 
traveller,  and,  lifting  him  bodily  off  the  ground,  hurried 
him  away,  his  broadsword  trailing  behind  him,  as,  thus 
borne,  he  skimmed  along  he  knew  not  whither.  Mr. 
Higgins,  however,  was  not  carried  off  unresistingly — he 
struggled  violently;  and  loudly  and  imploringly  prayed  for 
mercy.  But  neither  his  struggles  nor  his  cries  stood  him  in 
the  smallest  stead ;  he  might  as  well  have  appealed  to  the 
rocks  around  him,  as  to  the  indurated  hearts  of  those  into 
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whose  merciless  hands  he  had  fallen.  Indeed,  if  anything,  I 
the  former  were  the  softer  of  the  two.  While  the  savages 
were  thus  carrying  Mr.  Higgins  along,  which,  by  the  way,  ! 
they  did  with  much  glee,  and  many  a  ferocious  laugh  and 
jest,  two  of  their  number  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  broken 
English,  as  if  with  a  view  of  giving  their  victim  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  motives  and  purposes  of  their  proceedings  to¬ 
wards  him. 

“  Ta  tarn  Sassenach  kauger!”  said  one;  “ we’ll  kive  him 
a  taste  of  ta  Heelan  purn  will  do  him  goot.” 

“  Oich,  oich,  ta  tirty  pody !”  said  the  other,  “  to  put  such 
legs  as  these  in  ta  hose  an’  ta  kilt,  to  pring  a  disgrace  on  ta 
country !” 

“  Traw  your  soort,  man,”  said  the  first,  speaking  at  the 
helpless  Mr.  Higgins ;  “  traw  your  soort,  man,  and  cut  us 
all  town.” 

“  Oich,  oich,  he’ll  pe  petter  at  handlin  a  yard-stick  than 
a  soort,  I’m  thinkin,”  replied  the  other. 

While  such  conversation  as  this  was  going  on,  the  party 
suddenly  halted.  Each  now  shifted  their  gripe  of  Mr. 
Higgins  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  his  several  limbs,  and, 
after  duly  balancing  him,  commenced  swinging  him  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  with  a  pretty  easy  but  vigorous  motion. 
At  the  third  or  fourth  oscillation,  Mr.  Higgins  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  grasp  of  his  murderers,  by  a  simultaneous 
jerk,  which  sent  Mr.  Higgins  through  the  air  like  a  bomb¬ 
shell.  In  the  next  instant  Mr.  Higgins  was  plunging  and 
floundering  in  a  pool  of  clear,  dark  water,  of  somewhere 
about  six  feet  in  depth  ;  and  in  this  pool  Mr.  Higgins  plunged 
and  floundered  until  he  lost  all  consciousness  of  his  situation, 
and  until  he  had  entirely  ceased  making  any  further  efforts 
to  protract  the  span  of  his  valuable  existence.  When  Mr. 
Higgins  awoke  from  his  lethargy,  when  he  opened  his  eyes 
again  on  this  world  of  care  and  trouble — a  thing  which  he 
never  expected  to  do — Mr.  tliggings  found  himself  in  bed  at 
his  inn  in  Callendar.  Those  who  had  thrown  him  into  the 
pool  as  already  described,  and  who,  we  need  hardly  say,  we 
suppose,  were  a  party  of  smugglers,  who  had  taken  Mr. 
Higgins  for  a  newly-imported  English  officer  of  excise, 
several  of  whom  had  lately  come  to  that  part  of  the  country 
— those,  then,  we  say,  who  had  thrown  him  into  the  pool, 
had  taken  him  out  again,  but  not  until  they  had  seen  that  he 
was  within  a  trifle  of  giving  up  the  ghost  altogether.  Hav¬ 
ing  marked  his  approach  to  this  critical  point,  one  of  them 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  dragged  Mr.  Higgins  ashore.  They 
then  carried  him  to,  and  left  him  “  to  dry,”  as  one  of  them 
facetiously  said,  on  a  sunny  bank  close  at  hand,  where  he 
was  shortly  after  found  by  some  people  who- were  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Callendar  with  a  couple  of  empty  carts,  in  one  of 
which  Mr.  Higgins  was  deposited,  and  thereafter  conveyed 
to  the  destination  which  we  have  represented  him  as  having 
unconsciously  arrived  at,  where  he  was  stripped  of  his 
tartans  and  warlike  weapons,  and  put  to  bed,  as  already 
indirectly  intimated.  For  two  days  after  this  unhappy 
adventure,  Mr.  Higgins  continued  in  so  low  a  state  that 
he  could  take  no  sustenance  whatever,  excepting  half  a 
glass  of  wine  now  and  then.  On  the  third  day,  however, 
Mr  Higgins  began  to  show  palpable  signs  of  recovery.  He 
was  still  very  weak  and  faint,  but  was,  on  the  whole,  com¬ 
ing  rapidly  round  again.  His  attentive  landlady,  marking 
the  signs  of  improvement  that  now  exhibited  themselves, 
gently  approached  Mr.  Higgins’  bed  on  the  third  morning 
after  his  accident,  and,  drawing  aside  the  curtains,  asked 
him,  in  a  kindly  tone,  if  there  was  anything  that  he  could 
think  of  that  he  should  like  to  eat.  Mr.  Higgins  paused  a 
moment  ere  he  replied ;  but  at  length  murmured,  in  feeble 
■  tones,  that  he  thought  he  could  fancy  a  dish  of  “  stoo’d 
heels.” 

“  A  dish  of  what,  sir?”  said  his  landlady. 


“  Stoo’d  heels,”  again  murmured  Mr.  Higgins. 

“Heels,  sir! — what’s  that?” 

“  Yy,  don’t  you  know  vat  a  heel  is  ?”  replied  Mr.  Higgins, 
faintly,  but  a  little  testily.  “1  thought  everybody  knew 
vat  a  heel  vas.” 

“Is  it  cowheel  ye  mean,  sir?”  inquired  his  impervious 
hostess. 

“  No,  no,”  rejoined  Mr.  Higgins,  impatiently,  “  the  heels 
vat  swims.” 

“  Oh !  eels,  eels,”  exclaimed  the  now  enlightened  landlady, 
rejoicingly.  “Oh,  yes,  sir,  yes.  We’ll  get  them  for  ye, 
although  we  are  no  in  the  habit  o’  eatin  them,  however. 
We  think  them  ugly  brutes,  and  no  fit  for  Christian  fude ; 
but  it’s  a’  matter  o’  taste,  I  dare  say.  And  hoo,  noo,”  con¬ 
tinued  his  hostess,  “  wad  ye  like  to  hae  them  made  ready, 
sir?” 

“Yell,  now,  didn’t  I  tell  you  that  afore,  missis?”  replied 
Mr.  Higgins,  still  more  impatiently — “stoo’d,  stoo’d.” 

The  process  thus  named  was  unintelligible  to  the  landlady 
of  the  “Highland  Piper;”  but,  by  dint  of  a  little  gentle 
cross-questioning,  she  at  length  made  out  that  stewed  eels 
was  the  dish  desired  by  her  guest ;  and,  having  done  so,  im¬ 
mediately  retired  to  adopt  measures  for  procuring  the  de¬ 
siderated  lux  my. 

Stewed  eels  was  rather  a  novelty  at  Callendar;  and  much 
astonishment,  and,  we  may  add,  no  little  disgust  did  it  excite 
in  two  or  three  natives  who  happened  to  be  drinking  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  “  Highland  Pipei’,”  when  the  process  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  eels  for  the  stew-pan  was  going  on — the  said  eels 
having  been  procured  fi-om  a  neighbouring  mill-dam  by  the 
landlady’s  son.  Amongst  those  who  witnessed  the  proceed¬ 
ing  above  spoken  of,  were  three  Highland  drovers,  who  were 
seated  at  a  small  round  table,  on  which  was  bread,  cheese, 
and  a  measure  of  mountain  dew.  These  worthies  eyed,  for 
some  time,  in  silent  amazement,  and  with  some  strong  mani¬ 
festations  of  loathing,  the  vai’ious  operations  of  the  cook  on 
the  bodies  of  the  defunct  eels.  They  at  first  never  dreamt, 
howevei’,  that  they  were  meant  to  be  eaten  ;  but  when  this 
became  obvious,  from  their  being  deposited  in  the  pan  in 
which  they  were  to  be  prepared,  the  drovers  could  no  longer 
restrain  the  feelings  of  horror  and  disgust  the  idea  excited. 
Evexy  face  became  distoi-ted  with  agony.  One  hastily  filled 
up  and  swallowed  a  bumper  of  whisky,  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  an  incipient  squeamishness  of  which  he  became  sensible ; 
another  grew  pale  in  the  face ;  and  the  third  fairly  ran  to 
the  door,  under  the  oppi’ession  of  a  sickness  which  threatened 
awkward  consequences. 

“  Whose  goin  to  eat  these  apominable  brutes,  Mrs. 
M‘Morlan?”  said  the  drover  who  had  taken  the  dose  of 
mountain  dew  as  above  mentioned. 

“  A  shentleman  up  stairs,  Neil,”  replied  the  landlady  of  the 
“Highland  Piper.” 

“  Myself  would  as  soon  eat  a  frocs  or  a  serpents,  Mrs 
M£Morlan,”  rejoined  the  drover,  with  a  shudder.  “  Och, 
och,  the  tii’ty,  ockly  brutes  !  Where  the  shentleman  will  pe 
from?  He’ll  no  pe  of  this  country,  surely?” 

“  Och,  no,  lie’s  a  Sassenach  podie,  Neil,”  replied  Mrs. 
M‘Morlan.  “  He’ll  pe  from  London.” 

“  I  was  thocht.  so,”  said  Neil,  complacently;  “I’ll  never 
hear  of  a  Christian  man  eatin’  such  foods  as  that.” 

While  this  conversation  was  in  progress,  the  stew-pan  on 
the  fire  with  the  eels  was  getting  on  merrily  ;  and,  in  a  short 
time  thereafter,  the  latter  were  in  a  fit  state  for  the  table. 
On  their  being  so,  they  were  served  up  to  Mr.  Higgins,  whc 
ate  heartily  of  them  :  and  from  that  moment  felt  himself  a 
new  man.  He  felt,  in  fact,  all  but  quite  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  late  adventure.  Finding  himself  in  this  im¬ 
proved  condition,  Mr.  Higgins  began  to  take  into  his  most 
serious  consideration  wlxat  should  be  his  next  proceeding; 
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and  the  result  of  his  cogitations  on  this  subject  was,  that  ho 
should  forthwith  return  home  without  making  any  further 
attempt  on  the  Highlands,  the  visiting  of  which  he  was  now 
satisfied  was  every  whit  as  dangerous  an  enterprise  as  pene¬ 
trating  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Mr.  Higgins,  then,  determined 
on  retracing  his  steps  homewards,  and  that  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  He,  indeed,  regretted  that  he  must  thus 
necessarily  return  with  much  less  to  boast  of,  as  to  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  Highlands,  than  he  could  have  wished,  and 
he  felt  that  Snawley  would  still  have  greatly  the  advantage 
of  him  in  this  respect ;  for  that  gentleman — at  least  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  account — had  climbed  every  mountain  and 
seen  every  lake  in  the  land  of  the  Gael  that  was  worth  the 
trouble  of  visiting.  This  reflection  was  rather  galling  to  Mr. 
Higgins  ;  but,  then,  Snawley  had  met  with  no  such  terrible 
adventure  as  he,  Mr.  Higgins,  had.  He  had  nothing  so 
striking  as  the  encounter  with  the  savages  to  tell — nothing 
approaching  to  it.  This  incident,  then,  was  a  set-off  against 
the  wider  and  more  varied  experiences  of  Snawley,  and  ren¬ 
dered  their  travels,  on  the  whole,  as  Mr.  Higgins  thought, 
about  equal  on  the  score  of  interest. 

His  mind  made  up  on  the  subject  of  his  future  proceed¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Higgins  summoned  his  landlady  to  his  presence, 
to  pay  his  bill,  and  make  some  inquiries  as  to  modes  of  con¬ 
veyance. 

Obedient  to  the  summons  of  her  guest,  Mrs.  M‘Morlan 
made  her  appearance  in  Mr.  Higgins’  parlour.  On  her 
entrance — 

“  I  am  going  to  return  home,  Mrs.  M‘Morlan,”  said  Mr. 
Higgins.  “  I  don’t  intend  going  any  farther  into  the 
’Eelands.” 

“  That’s  a  pity,  sir,  since  you  came  so  far  to  see’t,”  re¬ 
plied  mine  hostess,  smilingly. 

“  Yes,  yes ;  perhaps  it  is,  said  Mr.  Higgins  ;  “  but  it's 
a  barbarous  country,  Mra.  M‘Morlan,  begging  you  ten 
thousand  pardons — a  barbarous  country,  and  I  can’t  think 
of  ’aving  any  more  to  do  with  it.  Besides,  I  ’awe  seen  a 
ill  or  two,  and  some  ’ether,  and  some  rocks,  and,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that’s  all  that’s  to  be  seen  in  the  ’Eelands  worth  seeing. 
But,  I  say,  Mrs.  M‘Morlan,”  continued  Mr.  Higgins,  “  wy 
haven’t  you  got  police  in  the  ’Eelands,  to  keep  "the  peace, 
and  protect  travellers  from  the  savages.  There,  now,  if 
there  had  been  a  party  of  B  division  stationed  on  the  ’ill 
w’ere  I  was  attacked,  I  would  ’ave  been  safe  enough — the 
ruffians  daren’t  have  touched  me — I  would  ’ave  given  ’em  in 
charge  directly,  and  had  ’em  before  the  magistrate.” 

Not  seeing  very  distinctly  what  Mr.  Higgins  meant  or 
would  be  at,  Mrs.  M‘Morlan,  on  his  concluding,  merely 
smiled,  and  muttered  some  unintelligible  expressions,  ap¬ 
parently  of  acquiescence  in  his  views.  She,  however, 
ventured  to  recommend  his  visiting  some  of  the  more  re¬ 
markable  scenery  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
village,  before  leaving;  naming  several  localities  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  romantic  beauty. 

“  Not  a  foot,  ma’am,  not  a  foot  further  shall  I  go, 
although  it  were  to  make  me  a  halderman,”  replied  Mr. 
Higgins,  energetically.  “  I  vont,  indeed,  ma’am.  Now, 
wat  is  my  leetle  beel,  ma’am,  if  you  please?” 

The  “leetle  beel”  was  produced,  mine  hostess  having 
previously  withdrawn  for  a  few  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  desiderated  document  drawn  out — and  settled — 
handsomely  settled  ;  for  Mr.  Higgins  was  no  niggard — he 
paid  liberally;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  with  a  grateful 
recollection  of  his  landlady’s  kind  attention  to  him  during 
his  confinement,  and  a  pleasing  reminiscence  of  her  “stoo’d 
keels,”  he  was  even  more  liberal  than  usual. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  this  adjustment  of  matters 
between  Mr.  Higgins  and  mine  hostess  of  the  “  Highland 
Riper”  had  taken  place,  the  former  took  his  seat  in  the 
Ino,  226. 
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Stirling  coach,  and  was,  soon  after,  safely  deposited  in  his 
old  quarters  in  the  town  just  named. 

.Here  Mr.  Higgins  had  some  very  interesting  conversation 
with  his  countryman,  Tom  Oatley,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Highlands,  on  their  barbarity,  their  savages,  their  uncivilized 
condition,  and  dreadful  want  of  a  regular  and  efficient 
police. 

More  experienced  in  Highland  travel,  and  more  con¬ 
versant  with  its  actual  state  than  Mr  Higgins,  Tom  smiled 
at  the  greater  part  of  the  former’s  observations  and  remarks 
on  these  subjects,  and  respectfully  hinted  that  many  of  them 
were  but  a  trifle  removed  from  the  absurd. 

“  Ah,  veil,  you  may  say  as  you  likes,  Tom,”  said  Mr. 
Higgins,  in  reply  to  some  of  these  hints ;  “  but  I  knows 
wat  I  knows.  I  knows  wat  I  ’ave  seen,  and  you  can’t  deny 
that ;  nor  nobody  can.  It’s  an  infernal  place,  and  that’s  the 
short  and  the  long  of  it.  But  you’ve  been  used  to  it,  Tom, 
and  that’s  the  way  you  think  nothing  of  it.” 

Tom  acknowledged  there  might  be  some  truth  in  the 
remark ;  and  with  this  acknowledgment  the  conversation 
dropped. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Higgins  took  steamer  for  New- 
haven,  and,  on  the  day  succeeding,  embarked  once  more  on 
board  the  “  Wictoria,”  with  London  for  his  destination. 

After  a  pleasant  passage  of  some  fifty  hours’  duration, 
Mr.  Higgins  found  himself  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells ; 
and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  more,  stood  on  the  Leith  and 
Glasgow  wharf,  as,  we  think,  the  landing  place  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Leith  and  London  steamers  is  called.  Here 
■  Mr.  Higgins  stood,  we  say — and  stood,  too,  on  the  precise 
spot,  or  very  nearly,  which  he  had,  for  a  moment,  adorned 
exactly  three  weeks  before,  when  about  to  start  on  that 
daring  adventure  from  which  he  had  now  returned. 

Having  collected  his  various  packages  around  him,  Mr. 
Higgins  took  immediate  measures  for  their  removal  and 
his  own.  Mr.  Higgins  called  a  coach,  popped  his  luggage 
into  it,  and  then  popped  into  it  himself.  Having  done 
this,  he  told  the  coachman  to  drive  to  No.  — ,  Lombard 
Street. 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  Mr.  Higgins  was  set  down  before 
his  own  shop  door ;  in  a  few  minutes  more,  Mr.  Higgins 
was  again  behind  his  own  counter,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
his  lawful  calling;  for,  just  as  he  had  taken  his  place,  a 
customer  came  in  and  bought  a  cake  of  Windsor  soap. 
On  his  departure,  Mr.  Higgins  rubbed  the  palms  of  his 
hands  together  with  great  glee,  looked  around  his  well 
stocked  shop  with  an  air  of  much  complacency  and  satis¬ 
faction,  and  inwardly  thanked  his  stars  that  he  was  there 
once  more. 

It  wa3  Mr.  Higgins’  intention,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival 
in  London,  to  proceed,  before  going  anywhere  else,  to  the 
habitation  of  his  beloved  Miss  Rowley — to  call  upon  her 
first,  while  the  bloom  of  adventure  was  yet  fresh,  full,  and 
untouched  upon  him ;  but,  on  reflection,  a  better  and 
brighter  idea  came  across  him.  This  brilliant  idea  was,  to 
pay  his  first  visit  to  his  inamorato  arrayed  in  the  mountain 
garb  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Scotland — in  the 
full  costume  of  the  warlike  Celt. 

Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  Mr.  Higgins  delayed  Iris  in¬ 
tended  call  till  the  following  evening,  when,  “allplaided 
and  plumed  in  his  tartan  array,”  he  presented  himself  at 
Miss  Rowley’s  door,  looking  as  fierce  as  possible,  but  ming¬ 
ling  with  the  expression  of  that  desperate  disposition,  a 
smile  of  urbanity,  as  from  a  humane  wish  not  to  frighten 
people  altogether  out  of  their  senses. 

On  opening  the  door  to  Mr.  Higgins,  the  girl  who  per¬ 
formed  that  office  uttered  a  loud  scream  of  terror,  and  flew 
into  the  interior  of  the  house.  Gratified  by  this  testimony 
to  the  terrors  of  his  appearance,  Mr.  Higgins  walked  srnii- 
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ingly,  but  with  stately  step,  after  her;  and,  without  cere- 
mony,  opened  the  door  of,  and  walked  into  a  certain  little 
parlour,  whore  former  experiences  led  him  to  believe  he 
should  find  Miss  Rowley.  He  was  not  mistaken.  Here, 
indeed,  was  Miss  Rowley,  but  not  Miss  Rowley  alone.  Two 
or  three  other  young  ladies  were  there  also,  and  they  too, 
the  whole  of  them,  set  up,  as  if  with  one  voice,  a  murderous 
scream  of  terror,  on  the  entrance  of  the  warlike  figure  of 
Mr.  Higgins.  That  gentleman  was  in  raptures  with  his 
reception.  The  effect  of  his  appearance  was  all  he  could 
have  wished. 

Out  of  a  compassionate  feeling,  however,  for  the  terrors 
of  the  fair  spinsters,  Mr.  Higgins  lost  no  time  in  avowing 
himself,  and  assuring  them  of  his  identity.  Having  thus 
allayed  their  fears,  Mr.  Higgins,  after  taking  a  cup  of  tea, 
which  happened  to  be  on  the  fable  at  the  moment,  enteied 
into  a  full  and  particular  account  of  his  Highland  expedi¬ 
tion,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  ladies,  do  what  extent, 
however,  Mr.  Higgins’  hair-breadth  escapes  by  flood  and 
field  helped  him  to  recover  the  favour  of  Miss  Rowley,  or 
to  check  the  advances  of  the  detested  Snawley,  we  never 
learned. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

As  pleasant  an  old  gentleman  as  ever  lived  was  Major 
Lucas — free  and  funny,  open-hearted  and  hospitable — ever 
ready  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  or  succour  the  oppressed. 
Contentment  dwelt  within  his  heart — good-nature  smiled 
upon  his  cheek.  His  was  a  life  to  be  envied.  After  hav¬ 
ing  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns 
during  which  he  had  risen  from  a  simple  ensign  to  a  fire¬ 
eating  major — he  left  the  army,  and,  with  his  wife  and  little 
daughter,  retired  to  Bloomly  Hall,  in  the  county  of  North¬ 
umberland,  where,  by  his  pleasing  manners,  he  soon  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  all  the  neighbourhood.  His  only  fault — 
if  such  it  can  be  called — was  his  love  of  good  eating  and 
drinking;  and,  when  the  wine-cup  diffused  its  glowing 
influence  around,  who  so  excellent  at  telling  a  good  story 
as  Major  Lucas? — who  so  successful  in  setting  the  table  in 
a  roar  ? 

For  a  while  after  settling  in  Northumberland,  none  were 
so  happy  as  Major  Lucas  and  his  dame. 

“All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.” 

But  “  that  fell  sergeant  Death,”  with  envious  hand,  plucked 
the  bright  roses  from  the  lady’s  cheek,  and,  laying  his  icy 
finger  on  her  form,  “  chilled  it  to  a  cold  and  joyless  statue.” 
Great  was  the  grief  of  the  Major  on  this  occasion;  and  it 
was  not  till  years  afterwards  that  he  regained  his  wonted 
elasticity  of  spirit.  His  daughter,  Fanny,  was  now  the  only 
tie  that  bound  him  to  this  world ;  on  her  he  lavished  the 
utmost  of  his  affection ;  and  she  was  not  ungrateful,  for 
he  loved  her  father  with  all  the  love  a  daughter  can  bestow 
■  non  a  father. 

The  mansion  of  Major  Lucas  had  once  belonged  to  his 
rogenitor — it  was  the  home  of  his  childhood ;  and  this  had 
oeen  his  reason  for  becoming  the  purchaser  of  it.  Situated 
a  few  miles  from  Alnwick,  it  overlooked  the  Yale  of  Whit- 
tin.Miam — as  pretty  a  spot  as  there  is  in  the  whole  of  North¬ 
umberland.  Who  can  look  upon  this  vale,  and  the  scenery 
around  it,  from  some  near  upland,  in  the  soft  and  mellow 
li'dit  ot  a  calm  evening  of  the  early  autumn,  without  an  in¬ 
tense  feeling  of  gratitude,  admiration,  and  delight ?  Who 
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that  has  looked  upon  it  can  ever  forget  it?  “Village, 
dome,  and  farm,”  fields  of  waving  corn,  and  tree3  not  yet 
fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf,  all  lying  at  your  feet; 
while  the  stern  Cheviots,  on  which  the  su-n-rays  linger, 
crouch  at  the  distance,  frowning,  as  it  were,  on  the  con¬ 
tentment  and  repose  of  this  sweet  spot. 

On  such  an  evening,  two  persons  were  gazing  on  this 
scene  from  an  eminence  above  Broom  Park.  Their  air  and 
dress  proclaimed  them  of  gentle  birth.  The  taller  wa3  a 
gentleman  of  about  six-and-thirty  years  of  age,  whose  sun¬ 
burnt  visage  marked  him  as  one  who  had  lived  in  a  tropical 
clime  for  years.  A  tall,  manly  fellow  he  was,  and  a  likely 
one  to  win  a  lady’s  love.  His  companion  was  a  young  lady 
of  four-and-twenty.  Dark,  lustrous  eyes  she  had ;  and 
raven  ringlets  hung  adown  a  cheek 

“  Whose  red  and  white 

Nature’s  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  cm” 

Her  figure  was  small,  yet  graceful,  and  her  feet  were  the 
tiniest  in  the  world.  It  was  Fanny  Lucas.  He  on  whose 
arm  she  leant  was  called  Colonel  Travers. 

They  stood  in  silent  admiration,  watching  the  sun’s  last 
rays  depart;  and,  as  the  moon,  which  always  shines  on 
lovers,  gave  forth  her  light — the  brighter  because  alone — 
they  turned  and  proceeded  down  the  steep  towards  Bloomly 
Hall.  Colonel  Travers  felt  the  soft  pressure  of  the  arm  of 
the  gentle  being  beside  him,  and  a  thrill  of  pleasure  ran 
through  his  frame.  He  stopped,  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
and  kissed  her. 

“  Dearest  girl !’  he  cried,  “  the  thought  of  parting  from 
you" - 

“Parting!”  ejaculated  Fanny,  in  breathless  fear,  turn¬ 
ing  her  love-darting  eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  her  lover. 

“Yes,  Fanny,  for  a  week  we  must  separate.  Urgent 
business  demands  my  presence  in  Edinburgh,  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

“  O,  Edward !”  cried  the  maid,  “  there  is  a  strange  fore¬ 
boding  at  my  heart — a  gloomy  thought  I  cannot  shake  away. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  the  last  time  we  gaze  together  upon  this 
bright  scene !” 

“  Do  not  give  way  to  such  ideas  !”  said  he.  “  Causeless 
they  are,  and  should  be  disregarded.  You  know,  dear 
Fanny,  I  have  delayed  my  departure  till  the  very  last  hour, 
that  I  might  longer  hang  upon  the  accents  of  thy  voice — 
might  longer  dwell  beneath  the  witchery  of  thy  smile. 
Until  this  hour  I  never  knew  what  misery  there  is  in  part¬ 
ing  ;  for,  till  I  saw  you,  Fanny,  my  heart  had  been  my  own. 
When  I  left  England,  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  grieved  to 
leave  my  mother  and  my  sister ;  but  that  grief  was  nothing 
like  the  present.  In  the  youth  of  some  (reversing  the  or¬ 
dinary  succession),  hope  and  ambition  are  stronger  far  than 
love ;  in  after  life,  the  energy  of  hope  gets  chilled,  ambition 
blunted,  and  love  obtains  the  mastery.” 

“Your  mother  and  your  sister!”  exclaimed  Fanny. 
“  Tell  me,  dear  Edward,  are  they  still  alive?” 

“Indeed  I  know  not.  The  letters  I  wrote  to  my  mother 
while  in  India  were  never  answered.  On  my  return  home  to 
England,  I  flew  to  that  happy  spot  I  had  once  called  home. 
My  mother  and  sister  had  left  it  years  before,  and  were 
gone  no  one  could  tell  me  whither.  In  every  new  place  I 
visit,  I  cherish  the  hope  of  meeting  them — that  is  one  of 
my  chief  objects  in  visiting  Edinburgh.  But  it  grows  late ; 
we  must  return,  as  your  father  will  be  uneasy  at  our 
absence.” 

So  saying,  he  and  Fanny  left  the  copse  which  they  had 
entered  a  few  minutes  before,  and  struck  off  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Bloomly  Hall. 

Edward  Travers  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  respect¬ 
able  family,  but  very  small  fortune.  He  had  scarcely 
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readied  his  fifteenth  year  when  his  father  died ;  and  his 
mother,  himself,  and  a  sister,  ten  years  his  junior,  were  left 
in  rather  straitened  circumstances.  He,  therefore,  speedily 
embraced  the  offer  of  his  mother’s  brother,  who  was  captain 
of  an  East  Indiaman,  to  take  a  voyage  to  the  East ;  and,  if 
he  liked  the  sea-faring  life,  to  avail  himself  of  his  uncle’s 
influence  in  that  occupation.  On  the  return  of  her  brother, 
IVlrs.  Travers  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  her  son  had 
quitted  the  ship  soon  after  its  arrival  at  Bengal,  and  all  in¬ 
quiries  after  him  had  proved  fruitless.  As  Mrs.  Travers 
heard  nothing  of  her  son  during  the  whole  ten  years  she 
outlived  her  husband,  she  concluded  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 

The  truth,  however,  was,  that  Edward,  disliking  the  life 
of  a  sailor,  and  disgusted  at  the  manners  and  disposition  of 
his  uncle,  neither  of  which  were  remarkably  mild  or  gentle, 
had  accidentally  been  noticed  by  a  British  officer  who  had 
acquired  rank  and  fortune  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  country.  He  offered  his  interest,  and  urged  Edward 
Travers  to  accompany  him  in  his  return  to  his  command, 
where  he  promised  to  procure  him  an  immediate  appoint¬ 
ment. 

To  a  youth,  like  Edward,  of  enterprising  spirit  and  lively 
disposition,  such  an  offer  was  highly  grateful ;  but,  as  he 
feared  to  meet  with  opposition  from  his  uncle,  he  chose  to 
embrace  it  without  consulting  that  relation  ;  and  his  patron 
having  tendered  him  pecuniary  assistance,  he  left  the  ship 
without  a  leave-taking,  and  entered  on  his  new  profession. 

Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectations  of  advancing 
his  fortunes  and  gratifying  his  ambition  in  his  military 
career.  Before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had 
attained  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  Sepoys,  and  had 
acquired  a  sum  of  money  correspondent  to  bis  wishes,  which 
promised  him  sufficient  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
life,  unalloyed  by  the  reflection  of  having  injured  a  single 
individual. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  the  East  Indies, 
he  wrote  many  letters  to  his  mother :  but,  as  she  had  retired 
with  her  daughter  into  Scotland,  soon  after  his  departure, 
they  never  reached  her.  On  his  arrival  in  his  native 
country,  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  their  place 
of  residence. 

Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  comforting  the  advanced 
age  of  his  mother,  and  of  making  a  provision  for  his  sister, 
whose  fortune  he  knew  would  be  extremely  slender,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  look  out  for  an  agreeable  matrimonial  connec¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  meantime  purchased  a  house  in  London, 
and  formed  such  an  establishment  as  was  suited  to  his  for¬ 
tune  and  rank  in  life. 

Being  called  to  Edinburgh  to  give  testimony  in  favour  of 
a  man  about  to  be  tried  for  murder — whom  Colonel  Travers 
had  known  in  India,  and  who  had  returned  to  Britain  in 
the  same  vessel — he  set  off  from  London  in  his  travelling 
carriage,  a  full  month  before  the  time  he  was  required, 
having  several  letters  to  gentlemen  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  Scotland.  His  first  visit  was  to  Major  Lucas,  and 
the  whole  month  had  been  spent  in  his  house.  Fanny  Lucas 
had  captivated  the  Colonel.  In  her  he  found  all  he  had 
ever  imagined  of  the  good  and  beautiful  in  woman.  He 
lived  but  in  her  presence,  and  she  reciprocated  his  passion. 
Time  had  imperceptibly  flown  by  in  strolling  with  her 
through  the  “bosky  dells”  in  which  Northumberland 
abounds,  and  in  listening  to  the  music  of  her  voice ;  and  it 
was  not  till  almost  the  very  day  his  presence  was  re¬ 
quired  in  Edinburgh  that  he  could  muster  fortitude  enough 
to  tear  himself  away.  Their  troth  had  been  plighted,  and, 
having  obtained  her  father’s  consent,  Fanny  Lucas  and 
Colonel  Travers  were  soon  to  join  their  fortunes  and  their 
fate  together.  The  disparity  of  years,  now  that  the  Colonel 


was  thirty-six  and  Fanny  twenty-four,  was  not  so  apparent 
as  it  would  have  been  when  he  was  twenty-four,  and  she 
but  twelve ;  and,  as  they  grew  older,  the  difference  would 
become  less  and  less  perceptible.  Surely  that  man  is  very 
near  a  fool  who  would  marry  a  woman  that  is  not  at  least 
ten  years  younger  than  himself.  So  thought  Colonel  Travers 
— and  Colonel  Travers  was  in  general  considered  a  very 
sensible  personage. 

“Why,  what’s  become  of  you  all  this  time?”  cried  Major 
Lucas,  from  the  entrance  to  the  avenue  of  Bloomly  Hall. 
“One  would  imagine,  Fanny,  that  on  such  a  night  as  this 
there  were  neither  rheumatism  nor  colds  astir,  you  go  out 
so  thinly  clad.  I  really  must  scold  this  pet  of  yours  for 
detaining  you  so  long.”  Colonel  Travers  muttered  some¬ 
thing  about  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  to  which  Major 
Lucas  paid  not  the  slightest  attention. 

“Who  do  you  think  is  here,  Fanny?”  said  her  father  in¬ 
terrupting  the  Colonel  in  the  middle  of  a  long  panegyric  on 
the  splendour  of  the  moon. 

“I  really  have  not  the  most  remote  notion,  papa.” 

“Who  but  a  friend  of  ten  years’  standing — Sir  Gilbert 
Harwood  come  on  a  visit  to  us !  He  has  promised  to  stay 
for  a  month.” 

“Has  he,  indeed,  papa?  I  am  so  delighted,  though  I 
can’t  say  I  ever  saw  him.” 

“Come,  come,  Fanny?”  said  Colonel  Travers,  playfully, 
“  don’t  be  so  exuberant  in  the  demonstration  of  your  delight. 
I’ll  be  jealous  now!” 

“Pooh,  you  stupid  fellow!”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
thinking  Colonel  Travers  spoke  seriously — “  Sir  Gilbert  is 
a  man  of  sixty,  if  he’s  a  day.  Besides  he’s  gouty  ;  and, 
more  than  that,  he  is  married.  Ay,  he  was  married,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  a  girl  of  half  his  age — only  think !” 

“Yes!”  said  the  Colonel,  “thirty  years  is  rather  too 
great  a  difference  betwixt  the  age  of  man  and  wife.  Ten 
or  twelve,  now,  is  just  the  thing  that  should  be.”  As  he 
said  this,  he  caught  Fanny’s  eye;  and  she,  by  a  smile,  gave 
indication  that  she  understood  his  meaning. 

“  Pray,  papa,  how  did  the  lady  contrive  to  marry  such  an 
old  fellow  ?” 

“  Couldn’t  help  it,  my  dear.  Capital  match  for  her — 
parents  dead — dependent  upon  very  distant  relations.  Poor 
thing!  it  was  the  best  she  could  do.  You  won’t  see  her 
to-night,”  he  added;  “she  is  so  fatigued  with  the  journey 
from  Edinburgh,  that  she  has  gone  to  bed.  You’ll  see  Sir 
Gilbert,  though.  He’s  in  the  drawing-room,  all  alive  and 
kicking — the  reason  of  his  kicking  is  because  of  his  gout.” 

Neither  Fanny  nor  Colonel  Travers  could  laugh  at  this 
impotent  attempt  at  a  joke;  but  the  perpetrator  of  it  en¬ 
joyed  it  amazingly;  and,  although  it  was  said  at  about  the 
distance  of  the  ninety-sixth  part  of  a  league  from  the  house, 
the  laugh  of  the  Major  did  not  cease  until  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  drawing-room  flat  in  Bloomly 
Hall.  Colonel  Travers  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  drawing¬ 
room  in  the  dress  in  which  he  had  been  walking ;  but  the 
Major  remonstrated,  and,  opening  the  door,  drew  him  in  by 
force,  while  Fanny  went  to  take  off  her  things. 

On  their  entrance  into  the  drawing-room,  Colonel  Travers 
descried  Sir  Gilbert  Harwood  seated  in  front  of  the  fire, 
which  had  been  put  on  for  his  special  accommodation, 
with  his  gouty  foot,  swathed  in  flannel,  resting  upon  the 
fender. 

“Colonel  Travers,  Sir  Gilbert  Harwood — et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera  ” — and  the  ceremonials  of  introduction 
were  gone  through  with  due  solemnity. 

“1  am  proud!”  said  Sir  Gilbert,  coughing,  and  adding, 
par  parenthese — “Curse  that  cough!— I  am  proud,  sir,  to 
make  your  acquaintance.”  Here  he  gave  a  roar,  which  lie 
explained  as  having  been  occasioned  by  the  cat  jumping 
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upon  his  gouty  toe,  at  the  same  time  dealing  a  blow  to  the 
unconscious  animal  with  one  of  his  crutches. 

At  this  moment  Fanny  entered  the  room,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  due  form — a  second  edition  of  the  coughing  fit 
seizing  Sir  Gilbert,  as  .he  courteously  replied — “I  am  proud, 
Miss  Lucas,  to  make  your  acquaintance.” 

Some  little  billing  and  cooing  took  place  in  a  corner  be¬ 
tween  Fanny  and  her  Edward,  while  Major  Lucas  strove  to 
amuse  his  old  companion,  by  talking  over  events  that  had 
happened  about  the  time  when  they  were  boys,  although, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  at  that  period  been 
unknown  to  each  other,  they  had  not  shared  in  them 
There  was,  consequently,  no  mutuality  of  feeling  or  interest 
in  such  conversation. 

“  Fanny  1  ’  at  length  said  her  father  to  her,  seeing  that 
Sir  Gilbeic  was  getting  rather  fidgetty,  “  desire  them  to  bring 
up  supper ;  and  while  they  are  doing  so,  perhaps  you  will 
entertain  my  friend  here  with  some  of  your  favourite  songs.” 

“  Confound  the  old  fool !”  inwardly  exclaimed  Sir  Gilbert; 
“the  supper’s  all  very  well — but  as  for  the  squalling, 
heaven  preserve  me!”  Politeness,  however,  forbade  him  to 
say  anything  but  that  he  “  would  be  extremely  happy  if 
Miss  Fanny” - and  so  forth. 

“Ay,  Miss  Lucas,”  said  the  Colonel — he  always  called 
her  Miss  Lucas  before  strangers — “  sing  us  that  thing  of 
your  own  composing.” 

“My  composing,  Colonel  Travers! — now,  don’t  be  satiri¬ 
cal.  I  never  wrote  the  words — you  know  who  did.”  So 
saying,  she  sat  down  to  her  piano,  and,  striking  a  few  pre¬ 
liminary  chords,  by  way  of  symphony,  warbled  forth  the 
following,  which  was  titled — 

LOVE. 

“  Kosy  Cup  id,  idle  boy — 

Lovers'  torment — lovers’  joy — 

Hence  !  and  with  thee  fly  love’s  pains ; 

No  sympathy  ’twixt  us  remains.” 

“  Cupid,  laughing  in  his  sleeve, 

Upon  the  word  was  prompt  to  leave  ; 

But,  ere  the  day  was  well-nigh  done, 

Thus  sighed  forth  the  wretched  one! 

“Little  Cupid  !  lovely  boy, 

All  thine  energies  employ; 

Spread  thy  wings  in  homeward  flight, 

And  change  my  anguish  to  delight ! 

“  All  doubt,  all  hope,  all  fear  has  fled, 

Since  thou,  dear  boy,  from  me  hast  sped; 

I’m  listless,  joyless  ;  smiles  restore, 

And  let  me,  let  me — love  once  more!” 

“Very  pretty,  Miss,  very  pretty  indeed,”  said  Sir  Gil¬ 
bert  ;  at  the  same  time  thinking — “  It’s  a  mercy  she’s  done 
— lucky  it  was  so  short.” 

“  Now,  Fanny,  when  you’re  at  tlie  piano,  at  any  rate  do 
oblige  us  with  that  pretty  ballad — ‘  Durandarte  and  Bel- 
lerma!’”  Sir  Gilbert  looked  daggers  into  the  fire;  but  the 
daggers  vanished,  and  his  countenance  was  restored  to  its 
original  expression  by  the  Major  exclaiming — “Never  mind 
just  now.  Here’s  supper.” 

t  own  they  sat  accordingly  to  supper,  which  passed  off  in 
the  usual  manner  in  which  suppers  usually  do  pass  off  ; 
“very  little  hits”  being  in  general  .request,  and  whole  legs 
of  chickens,  one  after  another,  being  masticated  remorse¬ 
lessly  by  those  who  preferred  this  request — a  little  gabble 
all  about  nothing,  and  a  slight  rattling  of  knives  and  forks 
all  about  something. 

Supper  over,  Sir  Gilbert  was  assisted  up  to  his  bed-room 
by  bis  crutches  and  bis  valet,  both  coming  in  for  a  due  share 
his  malediction  at  every  false  step  he  took  ;  and  Fanny, 


imprinting  a  fervent  kiss  on  the  cheek  of  her  father  and  the 
lips  of  her  lover,  and  wishing  each  a  kind  “  Good  night !” 
left  them  over  their  unfinished  potations. 

After  a  short  pause,  Colonel  Travers  said  -“I  have  or¬ 
dered  my  carriage  to  be  in  readiness  to-morrow  morning  at 
five,  as  I  wish  to  depart  before  Fanny  rises,  to  spare  her  the 
pain  of  parting.  I  expect  to  return  by  this  day  week  at 
farthest ;  and  our  nuptials,  in  all  probability,  shall  be 
solemnized  the  week  after.” 

“  Heaven  bless  you,  Edward!  ’  said  Major  Lucas;  “  but, 
with  all  your  arrangements,  you  never  think  liow  bitter 
will  be  the  parting  of  the  old  man  with  his  only  daughter, 
his  parting  with  one  who  is  the  dearest  on  earth  to  him. 

“My  dear  sir,”  urged  the  Colonel,  “  you  must  go  to  town 
with  us.  Leave  this  life,  and  engage  in  the  bustle  of  Lon¬ 
don.  With  us  you  shall  ever  find  a  home.” 

“I  am  truly  sensible  of  your  kindness;  but  I  cannot 
leave  this  place.  I  am  wedded  to  it.  It  was  here  I  drew 
my  first  breath,  and  my  last  sigh  shall  here  be  yielded  up. 
Here,  too,  the  mother  of  Fanny,  the  best  of  women,  died. 
The  old  man  turned  away  his  head  to  conceal  from  Colonel 
Travers  the  tear  that  he  had  started  to  his  eye  unbidden. 
He  continued — 

“  This  spot  is  to  me  fraught  with  pleasing  and  with  bitter 
recollections.  Here  I  have  been  truly  happy — here  have  I 
been  truly  wretched.” 

“  Well,  well !”  said  Edward  Travers,  abruptly  rising— 
for  he  feared  the  Major’s  griefs  would,  if  recounted,  prevent 
the  worthy  old  gentleman  from  enjoying  a  comfortable 
night’s  rest — “  we’ll  talk  of  this  when  I  return.  In  the 
meantime,  good  night.”  He  pressed  the  old  man  s  hand, 
and  retired  to  his  room,  which  was  next  to  that  occupied  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Harwood  and  his  lady.  The  partition  being  of 
wood,  was  so  thin  he  could  hear  the  old  fellow  cursing  and 
coughing  by  turns.  Leaving  him,  therefore,  to  his  amuse¬ 
ment,  Colonel  Travers  fell  fast  asleep. 

Sir  Gilbert  Harwood,  when  plain  Gibby  Hairwud,  had 
gone  out  to  Grenada  in  the  capacity  of  a  cabin-hoy ;  and, 
on  arriving  there,  had  accepted  the  office  of  book-keeper 
Angtice ,  whipper-in — to  the  slaves  of  an  extensive  proprie¬ 
tor.  The  tide  of  time  rolled  on,  and,  somehow  or  other, 
brought  with  it  wealth  to  Gibby.  In  turn,  he  himself  be¬ 
came  a  proprietor  of  slaves  and  plantations.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  was  the  most  disagreeable  ill-tem¬ 
pered,  and,  perhaps,  ill-looking  man  in  the  island.  His 
eyes  were  like  well-boiled  oysters,  and  bis  lips  as  thick  as 
the  intellect  of  a  student  of  Gilmerton  University.  On  the 
slightest  provocation,  he  would  burst  into  the  most  uncon¬ 
trollable  paroxysms  of  rage;  and  while  the  fit  was  on  him, 
he  did  not  care  what  he  did.  Once  he  flogged  a  slave  till  the 
poor  wretch  fainted  for  loss  of  blood,  and  shortly  afterwards 
expired.  Fearful  that  be  might  be  called  to  account  for  this, 
he  left  his  estate  to  the  charge  of  his  overseer,  and  returned 
to  his  native  land,  purchasing  a  knightship,  for  the  sum  of 
£700,  when  he  reached  London. 

On  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  his  wealth  procured  him 
ready  admission  into  the  society  of  the  middle  class  of  people, 
and  he  was  sometimes  invited  even  to  the  board  of  t lie  more 
aristocratic  set.  Finding  himself  as  comfortably  situated  as 
it  is  almost  possible  for  such  a  man  to  be,  he  bethought  him 
of  looking  about  for  a  wife  ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  fixing 
upon  a  young  lady  of  one-and-twenty,  without  a  penny  in 
her  purse.  Miss  Eleanor  Torrington  was  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  decidedly  beautiful,  and  she  was  so,  as  far 
as  good  eyes  and  a  fine  complexion  could  make  her.  She 
was  not  without  suitors  to  the  honour  of  her  hand ;  but  as 
unfortunately,  every  one  of  them  was  poor  as  herself,  her 
relations  would  never  consent  to  ary  such  match.  Of  all 
the  beaux  in  her  string,  Edgar  Clifton  was  the  most 
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favoured.  She  had  known  him  for  years,  and  she  was  sure 
he  loved  her.  He  had  accepted  a  situation  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  Liverpool  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Harwood  in  Edinburgh  ;  but,  as  his  salary  could  hardly  keep 
himself,  it  was  no  extraordinary  exercise  of  prudence  on  his 
part  to  decline  marrying  upon  it.  Edgar  Clifton  absent, 
and  her  friends  solicitous  for  the  match,  Eleanor  Torrington 
accepted  the  offer  of  Sir  Gilbert  Harwood  in  the  frenzy  of 
desperation.  It  was  not  long  ere  she  found  that  he  was 
peevish  and  jealous.  She  could  not  venture  to  look  out  of 
the  window  without  subjecting  herself  to  the  suspicion  of 
casting  a  sheep’s  eye  at  some  fellow  in  the  street ;  nor  could 
she  go  out  alone,  without  having  it  said  that  she  had  some 
appointment  with  somebody  or  other.  If  Sir  Gilbert  walked 
abroad  with  her,  he  was  sure  to  detect  some  brawny,  broad- 
shouldered  fellow  leering  or  winking  to  her.  In  short,  he 
contrived  to  make  Eleanor’s  situation  none  of  the  most 
enviable  by  such  gratuitous  suspicions. 

Sir  Gilbert’s  wealth  had  enabled  him  to  become  one  of 
the  directors  of  a  joint-stock  insurance  company  ;  and  in  the 
first  week  of  his  marriage,  his  wife  so  won  upon  his  good 
nature  as  to  get  him  to  use  his  influence  in  obtaining  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  office  for  him  whom  Eleanor  had  loved,  and 
who  had  loved  her  “  in  days  gone  by” — Edgar  Clifton. 

Edgar  was  quite  elated  when  the  news  of  hi3  appoint¬ 
ment  reached  him ;  and,  though  the  salary  offered  was  not 
much  more  than  he  had  where  he  was,  he  accepted  it, 
looking  upon  the  situation  as  the  stepping-stone  to  a  better. 
He  blessed  Eleanor’s  kindness  in  his  heart,  though  he  knew 
he  dared  not  look  upon  her  with  other  eyes  than  those  of  a 
stranger. 

Whether  the  fact  of  Eleanor  having  interested  herself  for 
the  appointment  of  Clifton  had  given  fresh  cause  for  Sir 
Gilbert’s  jealousy,  is  not  very  evident;  but  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  that  presented  itself, .  he  strove  to  insult  him.  One 
afternoon,  on  stepping  into  the  Leith  coach,  Sir  Gilbert  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  the  only  other  occupant 
of  the  vehicle  was  Clifton.  “  Methinks  you  are  dainty, 
young  man,”  he  said.  “  It  strikes  me  that  walking  would 
be  good  exercise  for  such  as  you,  considering  that  sixpences 
can’t  be  over  rife  with  young  men  in  your  situation.”  Had 
this  been  said  by  any  other  than  the  husband  of  Eleanor, 
Clifton’s  reply  would  have  been  a  blow  ;  as  it  was,  he  only 
contented  himself  with  smiling  contemptuously,  and  getting 
out  of  the  coach  as  it  stopped  to  take  up  a  passenger. 

In  process  of  time,  Sir  Gilbert’s  jealousy  rose  to  such  an 
extent,  that  when  he  had  been  six  years  wedded  to  Eleanor, 
he  determined  on  taking  her  from  Edinburgh  for  a  while  to 
some  place  where  he  was  sure  she  knew  no  one  ;  and  this 
was  the  reason  of  his  visit  to  Major  Lucas. 

In  the  morning,  Colonel  Travers  was  up  betimes,  his 
carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  he  was  about  to  depart,  when 
suddenly  he  recollected  that  he  had  left  a  favourite  ring 
upon  his  dressing-table.  He  therefore  returned  to  his  room, 
and  had  secured  what  he  wanted,  when  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  hearing  the  voice  of  Sir  Gilbert  in  the  room  ad¬ 
joining.  in  a  tone,  for  him,  unusually  elevated.  He  seemed 
to  be  addressing  his  wife. 

“  Ay,  ay,  Lady  Harwood,  you  may  deny  it  if  you  like  ; 
but  you’ll  never  convince  me  that  you  were  not  ogling  that 
tall,  whiskered  fellow,  that  sat  opposite  to  you  in  the  coach 
yesterday,” 

“  Nay,  on  my  word,”  interrupted  the  lady. 

“  Lady  Harwood  !  Lady  Harwood!  I’m  not  the  man  to 
be  contradicted!”  Here  his  voice  rose  to  a  tremendous 
pitch. 

“  But,  Sir  Gilbert” - 

«  Don’t  Sir  Gilbert  me — you — you  woman!  Zounds !” - 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  I  declare  the  old  man’s  in  a  passion !” 


“  Old  man !  Lady  Harwood,  this  is  not  to  be  borne. 
You’ll  sit  before  your  looking-glass  there,  smiling  at  me, 
will  you,  you  abandoned  creature !  Come  away  from  that 
infernal  looking-glass,  or” - 

Another  uha!  lia!  ha!”  from  Lady  Harwood,  was  all 
his  answer. 

Colonel  Travers  then  heard  a  noise,  as  if  something  heavy 
had  been  thrown — a  crash  of  glass  and  a  half-suppressed 
scream.  Without  ceremony,  therefore,  he  rushed  into 
Sir  Gilbert  Harwood’s  room — and  the  scene  that  met  his 
gaze  was  one  of  a  serious  cast,  dashed  with  a  spice  of  the 
ludicrous.  A  cheval  glass  lay  shivered,  evidently  from 
having  come  into  too  close  contact  with  one  of  Sir  Gilbert’s 
crutches  ;  on  the  floor,  in  a  swoon,  was  Lady  Harwood, 
habited  in  a  morning  gown,  and  having  her  hair  in  papers  ; 
while  Sir  Gilbert  himself  was  sitting  half  up  in  bed,  looking 
on  the  devastation  he  had  made  with  an  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance  that,  at  any  other  time  than  the  present,  would  have 
thrown  Colonel  Travers  into  a  most  incontrollable  fit  of 
laughter.  The  first  act  of  Colonel  Travers,  was  to  ily  to  the 
assistance  of  the  lady — to  raise  her,  and  sprinkle  some  cold 
water  on  her  face. 

For  awhile  he  gazed  on  her  in  mute  astonishment ;  but  at 
length  found  voice  to  say — “Eleanor!  my  Eleanor!  Good 
heavens !  this  is  indeed  fortunate.”  The  blood  was  again 
mounting  to  the  cheeks  of  Eleanor ;  and  Colonel  Travers 
thus  seeing  signs  of  her  speedy  recovery,  lifted  her  in  his 
arms,  and  bore  her  from  the  room,  leaving  Sir  Gilbert  struck 
dumb  with  amazement. 

Hurrying  Lady  Harwood  into  his  carriage,  Colonel  Tra¬ 
vers  desired  the  coachman  to  drive  off ;  and  away  spanked 
the  cream-coloured  ponies  at  a  brisk  pace. 

Shortly  after  their  departure,  Major  Lucas  having  been 
awakened  by  the  noise  in  Sir  Gilbert’s  apartment,  hurried 
on  his  clothes,  and  proceeded  thither.  Sir  Gilbert  was  not 
long  in  informing  his  host  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  term 
the  villany  of  Colonel  Travers,  and  the  abduction  of  Lady 
Harwood.  “  Mount,  mount,  and  away  !”  was  the  cry ;  and 
a  postchaise  having  been  obtained  from  Alnwick  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  Sir  Gilbert  Harwood,  Major  Lucas,  and 
his  weeping  daughter,  who  could  not  be  made  to  believe  in 
the  guilt  of  Colonel  Travers,  were  soon  on  the  track  of  the 
fugitives.  At  Berwick,  where  they  stopped  to  change  horses, 
they  obtained  the  information,  that  the  pair  had  breakfasted 
there,  and  had  left  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before. 
On,  on  they  went  with  freshened  speed,  increased  by  the 
tidings  they  learned  of  the  pursued  at  every  stage,  until  they 
arrived  at  Dunbar,  when  Sir  Gilbert  said  he  was  so  very  ill 
he  could  not  venture  to  proceed. 

“Tut,  tut,  man  !”  said  Major  Lucas,  “you’ll  be  better 
soon.”  But,  alas!  instead  of  better,  Sir  Gilbert  found  him¬ 
self  worse,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  stop  at  every  stage  they 
come  to.  Major  Lucas  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  and, 
by  dint  of  coaxing  and  threatening,  he  brought  Sir  Gilbert 
as  far  as  Musselburgh. 

“  Here  I  must  stop !”  cried  Sir  Gilbert ;  “  I  feel  so  very 
ill,  that  I  really  must  give  up  the  chase.” 

It  was  thereupon  agreed,  that  Fanny,  who  was  becoming 
more  and  more  agitated  as  she  drew  near  the  city  which 
enshrined  her  beloved,  should  be  left  at  Musselburgh,  to  take 
charge  of  Sir  Gilbert,  while  the  Major  proceeded  alone  to 
Edinburgh. 

In  a  parlour  of  one  of  the  principal  hotels  of  the  Modern 
Athens,  sat  Lady  Harwood  and  Colonel  Travers,  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  events  just  recorded. 
They  sat,  side  by  side,  upon  a  sofa. 

“  Nay,  nay,  dear  Eleanor,”  said  the  Colonel,  “  I  cannot 
pardon  you.  You  ought  to  have  written  more  than  once. 
Surely  some  of  your  letters  would  have  found  me.” 
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“Now,  Edward,”  replied  his  fair  companion,  playfully 
patting  his  cheek  with  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief,  “you 
are  too  severe  upon  your  poor  Eleanor !  Do  not,  I  pray 
you,  mar  the  joy  of  our  present  meeting  with  thinking  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  past.” 

A  tap  at  the  chamber  door  was  almost  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  entrance  of  a  waiter,  who  presented  a  card  to 
Eleanor,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  “  Edgar 
Clifton.”  She  started,  and  turned  deadly  pale  ;  she  had  not 
seen  him  for  years. 

“  Desire  the  gentleman,”  she  said,  in  as  calm  a  voice  as 
it  was  in  her  power  to  assume — “  Shew  the  gentleman  in 
here.”  The  waiter  vanished.  “Edward,”  she  continued, 
addressing  Colonel  Travers,  “  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
retire  for  a  few  moments?” 

“  Certainly,  my  dearest.”  And  Colonel  Travers  quitted 
the  apartment. 

A  few  minutes  only  elapsed  after  his  departure,  when 
the  waiter  ushered  Edgar  Clifton  into  the  presence  of  Lady 
Harwood. 

“  This  is  not  well,  Mr.  Clifton,”  said  she,  assuming  a 
dignity  consonant  to  the  difference  of  station  between  her 

and  her  visitor.  “This  is  not  well,  Ed - ,  I  mean  Mr. 

Clifton,  and  I  another’s  wife.”  She  felt  she  was  either 
saying  too  much  or  too  little.  She  thought  the  latter,  and 
inquired — “To  what  am  I  to  attribute  this  unexpected 
visit?  Pray  be  seated.”  And  she  motioned  him  to  a  chair. 

“Lady  Harwood,  I  come  not  to  trifle  either  with  your 
time  or  my  own.  This  afternoon.  I  was  waited  upon  by 
one  who  informed  me  of  your  flight,  in  the  company  of  an 
officer,  from  the  protection  of  your  husband.  I  do  not 
come  to  upbraid  you,  Lady  Harwood  ;  but,  oh,  may  your 
feelings  never  be  so  wretched  as  mine  have  been  since  I 
heard  this !” 

“  Mr.  Clifton  !”  cried  Lady  Harwood,  rising,  “  this — this 
is  too  much !” 

“  Hear  me  out,  and  then  farewell  for  ever !  My  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  faith  of  womankind  has,  by  your  conduct, 
undergone  a  thorough  revolution.  Henceforth,  I  shall  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  virtue  in  them.  Lady  Harwood,  I  have 
accepted  a  situation  in  a  foreign  land.  To-morrow  I  leave 
Scotland  never  to  return.  I  could  not,  however,  leave  it 
without  first  waiting  upon  you,  to  bid  you  an  eternal  adieu ! 
Madame,  farewell — farewell  for  ever  !” 

He  mechanically  held  out  his  hand,  which  Lady  Har¬ 
wood  as  mechanically  took,  and  franticly  pressing  his  lips 
to  her  forehead,  rushed  from  the  apartment  ere  she  could 
utter  one  syllable  in  reply.  Hardly  was  he  gone,  when 
footsteps  were  heard  without,  and,  Colonel  Travers  entered 
the  apartment,  followed  by  Major  Lucas. 

“Villain  !”  exclaimed  Major  Lucas,  “  you  do  not  so  soon 
escape  me !” 

“  Villain  !”  reiterated  Colonel  Travers  ;  “  but  no — you 
are  the  father  of  Fanny  Lucas !” 

“Name  her  not!”  said  the  enraged  father.  “  Was  it  not 
a  villain’s  part,  first  to  awaken  love  in  the  bosom  of  a  virtu¬ 
ous  girl,  and  then  abandon  her?  Was  it  not  the  part  of  a 
villain  to  seduce  the  affections  of  a  wife?  Was  it  not” - 

“Be  calm,  Major  Lucas — be  calm.  Sit  here,  sir,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all ! 

“No,  sir,  I  shall  not  sit  in  your  presence!  I  have,  after 
considerable  trouble,  traced  you  hither  ;  and,  believe  me,  I 
shall  not  lose  sight  of  you  until  you  give  me  the  only  satis¬ 
faction  an  injured  father  can  demand  of  you.” 

“My  dear  Major!”  cried  the  Colonel,  “be  not  in  a  pas¬ 
sion.  I  perceive  your  error.  This  lady,”  continued  he, 
directing  the  attention  of  Major  Lucas  to  Lady  Harwood, 
whom  he  had  not  hitherto  observed ;  “  this  lady,  sir,  is — 
my  sister,  by  the  mother’s  side  !  Allow  me  to  introduce  you.” 


“What!”  exclaimed  Major  Lucas,  more  calmly  than 
heretofore.  “  Your  sister !” 

“Even  so.  On  my  entrance  into  Sir  Gilbert’s  room, 
and  from  some  of  his  sentences  which  I  had  previously 
overheard,  I  knew  that  the  old  fellow  was  jealous  ;  and  the 
moment  I  recognised  my  long-lost  sister  in  the  person  of  his 
wife,  I  determined  to  annoy  him  for  it.  This  was  the  cause 
of  my  carrying  her  off  so  unceremoniously.  To  quiet  your 
fears  and  those  of  my  dear  Fanny,  the  instant  I  reached 
Berwick  I  wrote  you,  revealing  my  plot,  and  requesting  you 
to  keep  up  the  joke.” 

“  But  my  absurd  haste  has  spoiled  all.  Can  you  forgive 
me,  Colonel,  for  my  unjust  suspicions?” 

“  That  I  do  most  sincerely.  But,  now,  since  you  are  in 
Edinburgh,  I  insist  upon  your  staying  with  Eleanor  and 
me,  till  we  are  ready  to  return.” 

“My  dear  sir,”  said  Major  Lucas,  embracing  him  and 
Lady  Harwood  by  turns,  “you  know  I  should  be  most  happy 
to  stay  ;  but — but — the  truth  must  out.”  And  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  Lady  Harwood. 

“  Good  heavens  !”  she  cried,  “  what  is  the  matter  ? — has 
anything  happened  to  my  jealous  old  man  ?” 

“  You  have  guessed  pretty  near  the  truth,  my  dear. 
Your  husband  is  lying  ill,  very  ill,  at  Musselburgh.” 

Lady  Harwood  did  not  faint  at  this  intelligence  ;  but,  like 
a  prudent  woman,  went  and  got  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  insisted  upon  accompanying  Major  Lucas,  that  instant, 
to  the  couch  of  her  husband.  Colonel  Travers,  who  had 
meanwhile  been  informed  that  Fanny  Lucas  was  the  old 
man’s  nurse,  -also  insisted  upon  going ;  and  accordingly  the 
carriage  was  ordered,  and  in  an  hour  thereafter  they  were 
set  down  at  the  door  of  the  inn  that  contained  Sir  Gilbert 
Harwood  and  Fanny  Lucas. 

Fanny,  apprised  of  their  presence,  soon  made  her  appear¬ 
ance.  She  looked  pale  and  fatigued.  All  was  explained 
to  her,  and  she  was  speedily  locked  in  the  arms  of  Colonel 
Travers.  To  the  inquiries  of  Major  Lucas  and  Lady  Har¬ 
wood  regarding  the  well-being  of  Sir  Gilbert,  Fanny  an¬ 
swered  by  vague  and  indefinite  sentences.  Their  suspicions 
were  roused,  and,  requesting  the  landlord  to  shew  them  to 
Sir  Gilbert’s  room,  their  utmost  fears  were  realized.  Sir  Gil¬ 
bert  Harwood  was  a  corpse!  He  had  died  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  preceding  day,  and  died  in  the  belief  of  Lady  Har¬ 
wood’s  inconstancy.  Time,  however,  had  not  been  given 
him  to  alter  his  will,  and  she  stood  the  heiress  of  his  wealth. 
A  widow’s  grief  is  of  a  greatly  subdued  nature  in  cases  of 
this  kind. 

They  returned  to  Edinburgh  with  the  mortal  remains  of 
Sir  Gilbert,  and  in  due  time  had  them  consigned  to  the 
earth. 

Being  now  in  a  state  to  better  the  circumstances  of  Edgar 
Clifton,  whom  she  yet  loved,  she  made  every  inquiry  regard¬ 
ing  him  ;  but  all  the  information  she  could  obtain,  was  that 
he  had  really  gone  abroad.  Years  on  years  passed  by,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  resolution,  Edgar  Clifton  returned  to 
his  native  land — and  as  poor  as  when  he  went.  Lady  Har¬ 
wood,  though  by  this  time  pretty  well  down  the  vale  of  years, 
and  after  having  refused  several  offers,  consented  to  become 
plain  Mrs.  Clifton. 

“  Alas  !  the  love  of  woman  !  it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing  ; 

For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 

And  if  ’tis  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
But  mockeries  of  the  past  alone.” 

By  the  time  at  which  this  extraordinary  event  took  place, 
Major  Lucas  had  been  dead  for  five  years,  and  Colonel 
Travers  and  his  lady  were  the  happy  parents  of  seven  little 
blooming  responsibility*. 
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JULIA  FORRESTER. 

“  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food;- 
Made  up  of  charms  and  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles.” 

WOBDS  WORTH. 

“  Here,  then,  our  conference  ends  !”  said  Mr.  Barton,  ris¬ 
ing;  “I  love  your  daughter,  Constance — fondly,  passionately 
love  her;  but  you  are  well  aware  my  slender  means  are 
inadequate  to  support  her  as  my  wife.” 

“And,  however  happy  I  might  be,”  said  Mr.  Forrester, 
also  rising,  “  to  settle  a  very  good  girl  with  a  man  of  cha¬ 
racter,  whom  she  seems  to  approve,  I  cannot  consent  to 
injure  the  interest  of  my  youngest  daughter,  by  bestowing 
such  a  sum  as  you  propose  upon  her  sister.” 

“  Farewell,  then,”  cried  Barton,  pressing  the  old  man’s 
hand — “  Heaven  bless  you  and  her  !  Farewell,  for  ever!” 
So  saying,  the  suitor  took  his  hat,  and  passed  from  the  apart¬ 
ment. 

For  some  time  after  his  departure,  Mr.  Forrester  stood 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door  which  Barton  had  closed 
behind  him.  He  could  hardly  believe  but  that  the  scene 
which  had  just  passed,  was  all  a  dream. 

“  That  the  noble,  the  romantic  lover !”  he  exclaimed, 
“could  be  thus  mercenary,  I  could  not  have  believed.” 
He  passed  his  hands  across  his  eyes,  and  hastened  to  convey 
tidings  of  the  unpleasant  result  of  this  interview  to  his 
daughter. 

Constance  heard  all,  calmly,  meekly.  There  was  no 
fainting — no  tremor  shook  her  frame ;  but  a  deadly  pale¬ 
ness  o’erspread  her  “carnation-dyed”  cheek.  She  approved 
her  father’s  resolution,  while  she  felt  that  Barton’s  ascend¬ 
ancy  over  her  affections  could  never  be  shaken  off. 

“She  pined  in  thought,”  and  her  health  became  impaired. 
Her  sister,  Julia,  a  bright-eyed  laughing  girl  of  sixteen, 
marked  the  change  upon  her  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
visits  of  one  who  had  been  with  them  for  the  last  two  years 
almost  daily.  Soon  the  truth  beamed  upon  her.  That  in¬ 
stant  she  flew  to  her  father,  and  entreated  him  not  to  let  a 
mistaken  kindness  to  her  prove  their  general  unhappiness. 
She  declared,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  a  young  affectionate 
mind,  that  she  valued  fortune  only  in  so  far  as  it  might 
enable  her  to  promote  the  comfort  of  those  she  loved.  The 
continued  illness  of  Constance,  and  the  fear  that  it  might 
hurry  her  into  an  untimely  grave,  were  urged  by  Julia. 
The  father  heard,  and  reluctantly  approved.  Constance, 
while  she  could  not  but  admire  the  noble-mindedness  of 
Julia,  would  not  consent  to  this  sacrifice  of  her  sister’s  inter¬ 
est.  She  attempted  to  rally  her  spirits,  and  resume  her 
wonted  avocations  ;  but  the  effort  was  too  great — her  heart 
sickened,  and  the  couch  of  suffering  again  received  her. 

Julia  could  bear  this  no  longer ;  and  with  her  father’s 
consent,  she  recalled  Barton.  His  return  soon  restored  the 
declining  health  of  his  mistress.  The  day  was  fixed,  and 
he  and  Constance  Forrester  were  united. 

Charles  Sommerville — the  young,  the  gay — “  the  glass 
of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form” — had  won  the  affections 
of  the  pretty  Julia  Forrester.  Shortly  after  the  marriage 
of  her  sister,  a  letter  came  from  him,  informing  her  'that 
his  father  had  obtained  a  cadetship  for  him,  and  that  in 
less  than  a  week  he  must  sail  for  India.  “  It  is  best,”  he 
said,  “that  I  should  depart  without  the  misery  of  a  meeting.” 
He  concluded,  by  avowing  that  in  his  “heart  of  hearts,”  she 
should  ever  hold  the  chiefest  place;  and  that,  in  a  few  years, 
lie  would  return  to  her,  and  once  again  they  should  be 
happy.  I 


Bitter  were  the  tears  that  Julia  shed — joyless  was  that 
heart  to  which  grief  had  been  a  stranger.  The  very  scenes 
which  together  they  had  looked  on,  became  hateful  to  her 
for  the  remembrances  they  brought.  She  resolved  on  a 
change  of  scene,  and  accordingly  set  out  on  a  visit  to  her 
sister,  who  had  fixed  her  abode  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles  from  her  father’s,  on  the  borders  of  Northumberland. 

For  some  weeks  she  remained  under  the  Bartons’  roof, 
and  great  was  her  annoyance  when  she  saw  that  they  were 
far,  very  far  from  happy.  Barton  himself  had  got  into  a 
course  of  dissipation,  and  he  was  borne  away  by  its  impulse. 
He  neglected  his  wife,  staying  away  from  her  for  days,  when¬ 
ever  she  ventured  to  reprove  or  contradict  him.  Julia 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  folly  of  such  a  course ;  but 
for  her  pains,  she  received  nothing  but  a  volley  of  invectives, 
intermingled  with'  the  wish  that  she  would  never  more  enter 
his  house.  Within  the  hour,  she  took  leave  of  her  sister, 
who  was  somewhat  astonished  at  the  abruptness  of  her 
departure,  and  returned  to  her  father’s. 

In  due  course  of  time,  Constance  became  a  mother  ;  but 
her  infant  was  so  sickly  that  it  lived  only  a  few  hours  after 
its  birth. 

Time  wore  away,  and  Constance,  feeling  keenly  the  un¬ 
toward  conduct  of  her  husband,  pined  away,  and  died.  The 
widower  passed  the  customary  period  of  mourning  in  the 
outward  show  of  grief,  and  many  weeks  did  not  thereafter 
elapse  ere  he  led  to  the  altar  a  more  wealthy  bride. 

Julia  was  deeply  afflicted  by  the  death  of  her  sister;  but, 
alas!  this  affliction  was  not  the  only  one  reserved  for  her. 
Her  father  was  connected  with  an  extensive  mercantile 
house  in  Liverpool,  which  he  visited  twice  a  year,  along 
with  another  “  sleeping  partner  ”  of  the  firm,  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  its  affairs.  His  w’hole  fortune  was  em¬ 
barked  in  the  concern.  What  then  was  his  horror  on  being 
one  morning  informed  by  a  communication  from  the  head 
clerk  in  the  establishment,  that  the  acting  partner  had 
absconded  with  all  the  money  in  his  possession,  and  that  he 
himself  was  a  ruined  man !  Fast  upon  the  heels  of  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  came  a  demand  upon  him  to  pay  the  outstand¬ 
ing  debts  of  the  firm,  with  which  he  was  unable  to  comply. 
Proceedings  were  summary ;  and  the  evening  of  that  day 
month  on  which  his  eldest  daughter  had  died,  saw  him  the 
tenant  of  a  jail.  Not  long  did  his  body  survive  the  troubles 
of  his  mind.  A  raging  fever  attacked  him,  and  confined 
him  to  his  cell.  Julia  was  ever  near  his  couch,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  alleviate  his  sufferings;  but  all  was  of  no  avail — the 
old  man  expired,  after  recommending  his  daughter  to  the 
protection  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  M'Tavish,  a  widow  lady,  resi¬ 
dent  in  Edinburgh. 

Possessed  of  a  comfortable  jointure,  and  a  notable  spirit 
of  economy,  Mrs.  M’Tavish  was  enabled  to  make  a  very 
conspicuous  figure  in  that  particular  corner  of  the  Modern 
Athens  in  which  she  wms  domiciled.  She  rented  a  house  at 
Newington.  She  was  one  of  those  rigidly  righteous  women, 
who,  by  paying  the  most  punctual  visits  to  a  church,  imagine 
they  acquire  an  unquestionable  right,  not  only  to  descant 
upon  their  own  exemplary  virtues,  but  to  make  free  with 
the  conduct  and  character  of  everybody.  Having  enjoyed 
from  her  youth  a  very  hale  constitution,  and  not  having  in¬ 
jured  it  by  any  tender  excesses  either  of  love  or  sorrow, 
she  was,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  completely  equal  to  all  the 
business  and  bustle  of  the  female  world.  She  was  but  too 
happy  to  receive  the  ill-starred  Julia  under  her  roof,  for  tbo 
sake  of  the  pleasure  she  would  derive  from  informing  every 
one  wTho  visited  her,  “wThat  a  great  friend  she  was  to  that 
poor  girl.” 

Mrs.  M’Tavish  had  an  utter  contempt,  or  rather  constitu¬ 
tional  antipathy,  to  literature  and  music.  All  her  ideas  of 
useful  knowledge  and  rational  amusements,  were  centred  in 
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a  social  game  of  cards;  and  Julia,  who,  from  principles  of 
gratitude  and  good-nature,  wished  to  accommodate  herselt 
to  the  humour  of  every  person  from  whom  she  had  received 
an  obligation,  assiduously  endeavoured  in  this  respect  to 
promote  the  diversion  of  her  aunt ;  but,  having  little  or  no 
pleasure  in  cards,  she  usually  came  off  a  loser  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  produced  a  very  bitter  oration  from  the  atten¬ 
tive  old  lady,  who  declared  that  inattention  of  this  kind  was 
inexcusable  in  a  girl,  when  the  money  she  lost  did  not  come 
out  of  her  own  pocket.  At  the  keenness,  or  rather  brutality, 
of  this  reproach,  uttered  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  pro¬ 
miscuous  assortment  of  people,  the  poor  insulted  Julia  buist 

into  tears,  and  retired  to  her  room. 

In  various  other  little  ways  did  Mrs.  M‘Tavish  annoy 
the  sensitive  Julia,  who  at  length  determined  to  abandon 
her  protection,  and  seek  her  fortune  in  the  world.  But, 
how  to  employ  herself,  and  where  to  seek  for  that  employ¬ 
ment,  she  could  not  determine ;  for,  from  her  retired  habits, 
Edinburgh  and  its  community  were  quite  unknown  to 
her.  Mr.  Barton,  whose  second  wife  was  now  dead,  had 
written,  assuring  her  that  when  she  needed  a  home  his 
house  was  open  to  receive  her  ;  but  the  recollection  of  liis 
conduct  to  her  sister  and  herself  deterred  her  from  accepting 
his  offer. 

Casting  her  eyes  by  chance  upon  the  advertisements  ot 
the  newspaper  next  morning  at  breakfast,  Julia  noticed  one 
to  this  effect : — 

“Wanted,  by  a  family  a  short  distance  from  town,  a 
young  lady  as  governess.  She  must  be  competent  to  teach 
English  reading,  grammar,  geography,  with  the  use  of  the 
globes,  French,  music,  and  other  branches  of  female  edu¬ 
cation.  Apply,  personally,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  M‘Dougal,  10, 
Dove’s  Court,  Sallyville  Place,  West  End. 

Joyfully  did  she  treasure  up  in  her  memory  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  application  was  to  be 
made ;  and,  breakfast  over,  she  sallied  forth  for  the  pm  pose 
of  calling  upon  the  lady,  and,  if  possible,  securing  her  situa¬ 
tion. 

Sallyville  Place  was  situated  not  in  the  most  fashionable 
part  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh;  and  it  was  only  after 
much  inquiry  that  Julia  was  enabled  to  discover  Doves 
Court ;  No.  10  was  therefore  speedily  found,  and,  up  two 
pair  of  stairs  was  the  habitation  of  Mrs.  Sarah  M‘Dougal. 

Julia  was  not  a  little  astonished,  on  being  shewn  into  a 
sumptuously  furnished  apartment,  that  the  interior  of  the 
house  should  present  such  a  contrast  Jo  the  outside  ;  but 
her  thoughts  and  conjectures  were  interrupted  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  as  large  as  life. 

Mrs,  Sarah  M‘Dougal  was  a  fat  fusby  woman  of  seem¬ 
ingly  five-and-forty,  not  at  all  to  be  mistaken  for  a  lady. 
She  inquired  of  Julia,  in  the  broadest  of  broad  Scotch, 
whether  she  had  ever  been  in  a  situation  before,  wliat  her 
terms  were,  and  other  particulars,  to  all  of  which  Julia  gave 
suitable  replies,  at  the  same  time  informing  her  how  un¬ 
comfortably  she  was  situated  in  the  house  of  her  aunt,  and 
of  her  wish  to  leave  it.  Something  like  a  pleasurable 
feeling  passed  over  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  M‘Dougal 
when  she  mentioned  this ;  and  the  worthy  lady  immediately 
advised  her  to  quit  the  protection  of  her  aunt  without  so 
much  as  bidding  her  “  good-bye.”  “  For  it’s  no  respec  she 
should  hae  frae  you,”  continued  she,  “whan  she  hasna 
shewn  much.” 

“This  would  be  unkind,”  said  Julia. 

But  the  old  lady  soon  overruled  her  scruples  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  by  suggesting  that,  if  she  once  signified  her  intention 
to  her  aunt,  her  every  motion  would  be  watched,  and  the 
treatment  she  would  receive  would  be  more  heartless  and 
unfeeling  than  before.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  length  agreed 
that  Julia  should  depart  from  her  aunt’s  house  that  night 


after  the  venerable  lady  retired  to  bed,  and  put  herself  under 

the  protection  of  Mrs.  M‘Dougal. 

“  An’,  in  the  mornin’,”  said  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  ‘Ill  hae 
(Treat  pleasure  in  introducin’  ye  to  my  friend  Mrs.  Spigot, 
the  brewer’s  leddy  at  Canaan.  It  s  her  that  wants  the 
governess.  Sae  ye’ll  juist  consider  yoursel  as  engaged. 

And,  as  an  earnest  of  the  agreement,  Mrs.  M‘Dougal, 
in  ushering  Julia  out,  thrust  a  five-pound  note  into  her 
hand.  That  night,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  Julia,  with 
her  clothes  tied  in  a  bundle,  jumped  from  her  aunt  s  dining¬ 
room  window  into  the  little  garden  plot  that  lay  before 
the  door ;  and,  passing  through  the  outer  gate,  bade  adieu 
to  the  house  for  ever,  and  set  out  for  the  habitation  of  hei 
new  friend.  The  moon  was  up ;  and  with  somewhat  less 
of  difficulty  than  she  had  experienced  in  the  morning,  Julia 
picked  her  way  to  Dove’s  Court,  Sallyville  1  lace,  and 
gained  ready  admittance  into  No.  10. 

After  a  little  pattering  talk  with  Mrs.  M‘Dougal,  and 
a  hot  supper,  consisting  of  stewed  kidneys  and  minced 
collops,  Julia  was  conducted,  by  a  stout,  red-elbowed  serv¬ 
ing-girl,  to  her  bedroom.  Her  observation  led  her  to  detect 
the  entire  absence  of  a  bolt,  or  any  other  fastening  by  which 
the  door  of  the  apartment  might  be  effectually  secured  in  the 
inside  ;  and,  that  no  one  might  enter  her  room  without  her 
knowledge — for  this  circumstance  had  not  divested  her  alto-, 
gether  of  suspicion — she  placed  a  chair  against  the  dooi ,  and 
then,  half-undressing,  threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  and  com¬ 
manded  her  eyelids  to  the  especial  tutelage  of  Morpheus. 
Restless,  fatigued,  and  feverish,  she  found  it  impossible  to 
sleep.  The  imprudence  of  the  step  which  she  had  taken 
occurred  in  vivid  colours  to  her  imagination.  Thought 
pressed  heavy  upon  her,  and  she  rose  and  paced  her  cham¬ 
ber  with  a  noiseless  foot.  Her  candle,  though  still  burn¬ 
ing,  was  fast  consuming  away.  She  trimmed  it ;  and,  as  a 
precautionary  step  towards  the  prevention  of  fire,  lifted  it 
from  the  dressing-table,  whereon  it  had  been  placed,  and 
carefully  set  it  down  upon  the  hob  of  the  cheerless  giate 
in  which,  from  the  accumulated  mass  of  well  used  cuil- 
papers,  and  other  debris ,  it  was  quite  evident  that  no  blaze 
had  been  for  many  a  day.  During  the  process  of  this 
action,  the  eye  of  Julia  rested  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  of 
greater  dimensions  and  better  texture  than  the  other  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  fire-place,  stuck  between  the  bars.  Her  curi¬ 
osity  was  excited.  She  drew  it  forth.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
scroll  of  a  letter.  She  read  : — 

“  Mr.  Craford.  —  Sir,  —  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for 
troubling  you  this  morning.  But,  rcaley,  as  a  Gentleman, 
so  as  I  take  you  to  be,  I  thought  you  would  have  come  done 
on  Sauterday.  I  am  very  hard  up  to-day,  or  I  would  not 
have  sent.  AVaro  it  ever  so  little,  I  would  take  it  kind  vv  ould 
vou  ffive  it  to  the  bearer.  I  am,  with  much  lespect, 

J  Fanney  Dixon.” 

This  was  an  odd  enough  epistle  in  itself ;  and  to  Julia— 
finding  it,  as.  she  had  done,  in  such  a  place  it  was  doubly 
so.  It  puzzled  her  extremely. 

An  hour  had  passed  away  in  this  manner,  the  candle  was 
now  quite  burned  out,  and  Julia  was  about  to  make  a  second 
appeal  to  the  better  nature  of  sleep,  when,  as  she  suddenly 
stopped,  she  distinctly  heard  footstepts  treading  softly  in  the 
passage  leading  to  her  room.  They  approach  the  door,  and 
ceased.  She  could  hear  a  whispering;  and  presently  a  light 
streamed  through  the  crannies  of  the  door.  Breathless  with 
fear,  the  truth  at  once  flashed  upon  her  mind.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  house — its  shabby  appearance  on  the  outside, 

|  and  its  magnificent  appearance  in  the  inside — the  strange 
1  looks  of  Mrs.  M‘Dougal —  the  letter  she  had  just  read — all 
1  tended  to  confirm  her  worst  suspicions  A  hand  was  laid 
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iipon  tne  liand.e  of  the  door — Julia  shrank  into  a  corner. 


The  door  was  opened,  and  the  falling  of  the  chair  which 
Julia  had  placed  against  it,  seemed  to  delay  the  further  pro¬ 
gress  of  her  mysterious  visitors  for  a  moment.  She  could 
hear  the  voice  of  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  whisper,  “Bide  a  bit,”  to 
her  companion.  A  moment  afterwards,  and  one  in  the  dress 
of  a  gentleman  entered  her  apartment.  He  was  evidently 
:n  liquor.  Mrs.  M'Dougal  followed  cautiously  after,  with 
a  light,  which  she  was  carefully  shading  with  the  corner  of 
her  apron.  The  light  by  accident  glanced  upon  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  stranger,  and  the  horror-stricken  Julia  was 
scarcely  able  to  suppress  the  scream  which  involuntarily 
rose  to  her  lips  ;  for  in  that  stranger  she  beheld  him  to 
whom  her  sister  had  pledged  her  earliest  love — she  beheld 
Mr.  Barton  !  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost;  Julia  rushed 
forward,  blew  out  the  light,  passed  Mrs.  M'Dougal,  and 
flew  along  the  passage;  and,  as  she  ran,  the  mingled 
screams  of  Mrs.  M'Dougal  and  the  imprecations  of  Barton 
struck  upon  her  ear.  In  groping  in  the  dark,  they  had  both 
stumbled  against  the  prostrate  chair,  and  there  they  lay 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  The  outer  door  was  luckily  ajar — 
Julia  pulled  it  forward,  and  gained  the  street. 

Turning  the  corner  of  Sallyville  Place  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  she  ran  on,  without  meeting  a  single  person,  until  at 
length  she  found  herself  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  A 
light — the  only  one  to  be  seen,  for  the  moon  had  retired  half 
an  hour  before — was  burning  in  a  little  public-house ;  and 
thither  Julia  was  but  too  glad  to  betake  herself  for  shelter. 
The  woman  to  whom  the  house  belonged  gave  some  credence 
to  her  tale,  and  agreed  to  give  her  lodgings  for  the  night. 
Next  morning,  Julia  rose  not.  A  fever — the  consequence 
of  the  state  of  over-excitement  into  which  she  had  been 
thrown  the  preceding  night— confined  her  to  the  pallet-bed 
whereon  she  had  passed  the  hours  till  sunrise;  and,  for  weeks 
after  that  morning,  she  still  lay  on  it— oftentimes  delirious. 
Her  landlady  was  compassionate  enough  to  allow  her  to 
retain  the  shelter  of  her  roof;  but  little  more  could  she 
afford  to  give  her.  She  had  searched  Julia’s  person,  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  five-pound  note  which  Mrs.  M‘Dougal  had 
thi  u s t  into  Julia  s  hand  on  the  day  of  her  so-called  engage¬ 
ment  that  expended,  no  other  resources  remained.  Julia 
felt  she  was  dying.  She  bethought  herself  of  her  desolate 
situation— not  a  being  to  care  for  her — not  a  friend  to  soothe 
her  in  her  wretchedness!  And  where  was  Charles  Sommer- 
ville — he  to  whom  her  young  affection  had  been  given — he 
who  should  have  smoothed  her  dying  pillow  ?  She  could  not 
believe  that  he  meant  to  play  her  false— but  why,  then,  had  he 
allowed  seven  years  to  elapse  without  writing  orsending  to  her? 
The  thought  was  madness  ;  and  she  strove  to  repress  it . 

Once  Julia  had  determined  on  sending  to  inform  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  M'Tavish,  of  her  present  situation,  and  had, 
accordingly,  given  orders  to  the  woman  of  the  house  ;  but, 
on  second  thoughts,  had  countermanded  them,  as  she  scorned 
to  owe  anything  to  the  pity  of  a  relation.  The  woman, 
however,  seeing  little  prospect  of  remuneration  for  more  than 
a  month’s  rent  of  her  room,  had  secrectly  dispatched  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Mrs.  M'Tavish,  informing  her  of  the  present  residence 
of  Julia,  and  her  pitiable  condition.  Great,  therefore,  was 
the  astonishment  of  Julia,  when,  the  following  night,  on 
opening  her  eyes  for  the  first  time,  and  casting  them  round 
the  miserable  apartment,  she  beheld,  seated  in  the  only  chair 
which  it  could  boast  of,  a  young  man,  of  apparently  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  in  a  military  undress.  lie 
advanced;  and,  taking  her  hand,  said,  with  an  evidently 
forced  calmness  of  manner — 

“Pardon  me,  lady,  that  I  have  thus  presumed  to  thrust 
myself  unbidden  into  your  presence;  but  business  of  an  urgent 
nature  demanded  it.  Here  is  a  letter  from  your  aunt,  in 
which,  I  trust,  she  meets  vour  fondest  wishes.” 

Fo.  m. 


So  saying,  he  extended  his  hand  with  the  letter;  but  Julia 
did  not  take  it.  Half-rising  on  her  couch,  .she  gazed  and 
gazed  upon  the  handsome  countenance  of  the  speaker.  A 
hectic  flush  was  on  her  cheek  ;  a  wild,  unearthly  glare  was 
in  her  eye — these  might  tell  that  for  this  world  she  could 
not  long  be:  but  the  stranger  marked  them  not.  He  could 
not  imagine  how  ill  she  was. 

“  That  voice !”  sho  cried — “  that  form  !  Am  I — can  I  be 
mistaken  ?  Ah,  no! — It  is  my  own,  my  long-  lost  Charles!” 

The  exertion  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  fell  back 
fainting.  Charles  Sommerville — for  it  was  indeed  he — with 
the  prompt  assistance  of  the  woman  of  the  house,  soon 
effected  her  recovery  from  the  swoon. 

When  he  thought  she  was  composed  enough  to  listen  to 
his  narrative,  Sommerville  informed  her  that,  having  ob¬ 
tained  leave  of  absence  from  India  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  he  had  returned  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  making 
her  his  wife.  Judge  of  his  horror  and  disappointment  when, 
in  answer  to  his  inquiries  regarding  Mr.  Forrester  and  his 
daughter,  he  learned  that  the  former  had  died  in  a  jail, 
and  the  latter  was  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  an  aunt 
in  Edinburgh.  Without  farther  delay,  he  hastened  thither; 
and,  without  much  difficulty,  discovered  the  whereabouts 
of  Mrs.  M'Tavish,  who  informed  him  that  Julia,  hav¬ 
ing  decamped  from  her  house  some  weeks'  before,  was 
living  at  a  low  public  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
adding,  that  she  was  about  to  dispatch  a  note  to  “  the  dear 
girl.”  This  note  Charles  Sommerville  insisted  on  carrying, 
and  Mrs.  M'Tavish  had  reluctantly  acceded  to  his  wish. 
He  had  flown  to  the  place  to  which  it  was  directed;  and, 
on  being  shewn  into  the  room  where  Julia  lay,  he  observed 
that  she  was  asleep.  Hearing  that  she  had  been  ill,  he 
feared  to  disturb  her  ;  and  had  accordingly  thrown  him¬ 
self  into  the  chair,  in  which  he  had  patiently  sat  for  three 
hours;  at  the  end  of  that  time  Julia  had  unclosed  her 
eyes.  Hd  ended  by  urging  Julia  to  read,  if  she  felt  herself 
able  for  the  task,  the  letter  from  her  aunt ;  for,  he  argued, 
if  that  lady  desired  her  presence  at  Newington,  the  sooner 
she  went  there  the  better.  He  trusted  she  was  now  well 
enough  to  be  moved. 

Julia  answered  him  by  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head, 
and  with  a  trembling  hand  she  undid  the  seal  of  the  letter, 
and  read : — 

“Mrs.  M'Tavish  is  exceedingly  sorry  that,  for  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  her  house,  she  cannot  receive  Miss  Julia  Forrester 
again  under  her  roof.  Miss  Julia’s  conduct  will  sufficiently 
explain  this.  Yet,  as  Miss  Julia  Forrester  seems  repentant, 
Mrs.  M'T.  will  have  much  pleasure  in  soliciting  the  interest 
of  her  own  personal  friends  to  procure  Miss  Julia  a  situation 
in  some  friendly  asylum. 

“  Enclosed  is  a  letter  which  was  left  at  Mrs.  M'T.’s,  a 
few  days  ago,  addressed  to  Miss  Julia  Forrester. 

“  P.S. — Pray,  Miss  Forrester,  did  you  walk  off  with  any 
of  my  night-caps  ?  I  had  half-a-dozen  before  you  went,  and 
after  that  I  could  only  find  five.” 

“Well,  well!”  said  Julia,  throwing  down  the  letter,  “  ’tis 
no  matter.  She  won’t  be  long  tormented  with  me  now.” 
Sommerville  started  at  these  words,  as  the  truth  began  to 
dawn  upon  him. 

“Ay,  you  may  doubt  it,  Charles,  but  I  must  tell  you  I  am 
dying.  Once  the  thought  crossed  me  that  there  was  a 
peculiar  cruelty  in  the  lot  assigned  me;  but  for  that  thought 
may  Heaven  forgive  me!  My  past  murmurs  are,  I  trust, 
forgiven.  Charles !” — and  her  voice  faltered — “  I  have  but 
little  business  to  adjust  on  earth.  May  1 — may  I  entreat 
you  to  be  my  executor  ?  M}r  property,”  added  she,  with  a 
tender  yet  ghastly  smile,  “  being  all  contained  in  this  narrow 
chamber,  will  not  give  you  much  embarrassment.  That 
letter” — and  she  pointed  to  the  enclosure  in  the  one  received 
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from  her  aunt — “  1  have  neither  strength  nor  inclination  to 
peruse.  It  cannot  contain  much  of  consequence — nothing 
of  pleasure.  Charles,  when  I  am  gone,  I  pray  you  answer 
it.  My  last  request  is,  that  you  will  cause  me  to  be  buried 
by  the  side  of  my  dear,  unhappy  father,”  Charles  could 
not  answer,  but  he  looked  consent ;  and,  supporting  Julia, 
he  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  and  her  last  sigh  was  mingled 
with  her  tears. 

“Is  the  leddy  dead?”  cried  the  woman  of  the  house,  ab¬ 
ruptly  entering.  And  she  bustled  forward  do  open  the 
window,  as  she  gratuitously  informed  Sommerville,  “to  let 
out  the  soul.” 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Sommerville’s  executorship,  it 
was  his  to  open  the  letter  that  she  had  requested  him  to 
answer.  It  was  from  a  lawyer,  mentioning  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Barton,  and  of  his  having  bequeathed  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune  to  Julia  Forrester. 


THE  TRIALS  OF  MENIE  DEMPSTER. 

L •  the  contemplation  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  that  strikes  a  philosophical  observer  with 
more  wonder  than  what  has  been  quaintly  called  the  muta¬ 
bility  ©f  truth.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  best 
ascertained  laws  of  matter,  and  the  evidences  and  sanctions 
of  our  holy  religion,  there  is  scarcely  anything  around  us 
that  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  determined  and  ascer¬ 
tained  in  all  its  bearings — including  the  influential  causes, 
in  a  chain  extending  its  unseen  links  through  many  minds ; 
the  proximate  cause,  involved  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
soul  of  the  actor ;  and  the  effects,  spread  forth  in  endless 
ramification  through  society.  Men  are  judged  of.  condemned, 
hanged,  reviled,  ruined,  elevated,  applauded,  and  re¬ 
warded  upon  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  the  real  moral 
truth  that  is  evident  to  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  it  too 
often  happens,  that  what  seems  to  be  best  ascertained  by 
the  united  testimony  of  many  soothfast  witnesses,  is,  after 
all,  little  better  than  a  lie,  or  an  invention  of  men’s  minds, 
rolled  up  in  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  selfishness,  or  halluci¬ 
nation.  This  truth,  of  no  truth,  is  apparent  to  all  thinking 
men  ;  and  yet  how  melancholy  is  it  to  reflect  that  we  are 
so  constructed  that  we  cannot  but  live  and  act  upon  the 
principle  and  practice  that  we  see  the  whole,  when  we  see 
only  an  insignificant  part,  that,  if  observed  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  array  brought  out  by  divine  light,  would  appear 
not  only  a  speck,  but,  by  the  influence  of  surrounding 
evidence,  changed  in  its  nature,  and  reversed  in  its  object 
and  bearing  !  It  was  but  a  partial,  though  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  fact  that  the  murder  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
saw  committed  with  his  own  eyes  from  the  Tower  window, 
came  to  him  so  distorted  and  changed,  through  the  medium 
of  public  and  judicial  report,  that  he  could  scarcely  recognise 
in  it  the  lineaments  of  the  vision  of  his  senses ;  for,  if  the 
act  he  witnessed  performed  in  the  streets  of  London,  were 
falsified  by  the  errors  or  inventions  of  man,  how  little  could 
have  been  known  of  the  motives  that  led  to  its  commission  ! 
This  subject,  if  carried  out,  might  open  up  a  dreadful  array 
of  the  effects  of  man’s  conceit  and  blindness,  exhibiting 
innocent  individuals  paying  the  penalty  of  death  for  the 
crimes  of  others  ;  characters  without  a  stain  immolated  at 
the  shrine  of  public  prejudice;  and  innocence  suffering  in 
ten  thousand  different  ways  under  the  cruel  scorn  of  the 
bloodthirsty  Chium  of  a  blind  yet  self-sufficient  public.  We 
are  led  into  these  observations  by  the  facts  of  a  curious  case 
of  false  implication  that  occurred  near  Edinburgh  many 


years  ago,  from  which,  beside  the  interest  it  may  inspire, 
we  may  learn  the  lesson  of  that  charity  which  our  blessed 
vSaviour  laboured  so  much  to  make  a  ruling  principle  in 
the  men  of  the  world,  but  with  a  success  that  might  form  a 
melancholy  theme  for  the  fair  investigations  of  philanthro¬ 
pists. 

In  the  village  of  Old  Broughton,  situated  on  the  north 
of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  now  nearly  swallowed 
up  by  the  surrounding  masses  of  architectural  grandeur 
that  compose  the  new  town  of  that  proud  city,  their  lived 
(we  love  the  good  old  style  of  beginning  a  story),  the  old 
widow  of  William  Dempster,  who  long  officiated  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  precentor  in  the  ancient  kirk  of  the  Tron ;  where  his 
voice,  loud  as  that  of  Cycloborus,  stirred  the  sleeping  power 
of  vocal  worship  in  the  breasts  of  the  good  citizens.  His 
voice  had  long  been  mute,  not  as  that  of  Elihu,  who  trem¬ 
bled  to  speak  to  the  Lord ;  but  as  that  of  those  who  lie  in 
the  mould  till  that  day  when  there  should  be  no  hindrance, 
by  the  chilling  hand  of  death,  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
King  of  heaven  and  earth.  Yet  the  voice  of  thanksgiving 
was  not  silent  in  the  house  of  the  widow  and  fatherless, 
where  old  Euphan,  as  she  was  styled,  and  her  pretty  daugh¬ 
ter  Menie,  lived  that  life  whose  enjoyments  the  proud  may 
despise,  but  whose  end  and  reward  they  may  envy  in  vain. 
It  may  not  be  that  it  was  their  choice  (as  whose  ehoice  is 
it?)  to  be  poor;  but  it  was  their  wdsdom  to  know,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  old  Boston,  that  it  may  be  more  pleasant  to  live 
in  a  palace,  but  it  is  more  easy  to  die  in  a  cottage.  Tire 
characters  of  these  individuals,  who  haply  never  dreamed 
of  forming  heroines  in  the  Border  Tales,  can  be  best  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who  lived  in  the  last  century  ;  for,  in  these 
jaunty  days,  when  the  sun  of  perfectibility  is  beginning  to 
dawn  on  the  moral  horizon  of  a  once  sinful  world,  the  con¬ 
tentment  that  is  derived  from  a  trust  in  heaven,  and  the 
pride  that  is  begotten  of  a  virtue  that  rejoices  in  itself,  are 
more  often  pictured  by  the  pen  of  the  fictioneer  than  found 
in  the  place  and  personages  that  be.  The  representations  of 
our  old  painter,  George  Jamesone,  would  be  true  as  applied 
to  Euphan  Dempster  and  her  daughter ;  for  the  dresses  of 
the  women  of  Scotland  underwent  small  change  until  the 
eventful  era  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  we  need  them 
not — for  our  faithful  memory  has  treasured  the  description 
of  our  parent  who  lived  to  set  forth  the  old  representative 
of  the  Covenanters,  sitting  with  their  linsey-wolsey  gown, 
of  green  or  cramosie,  made  close  in  the  sleeves — the  body 
tight,  and  peaked  in  the  form  of  the  old  separate  boddice— 
the  huge  swelling  skirt  of  many  folds,  twined  out  at  the 
pocket-holes,  and  open  in  front,  to  shew  the  bright-coloured 
petticoat  of  calimankey — her  round-eared  mutch  that  served 
the  purpose  of  bonnet  and  coif — her  bleached  tuck,  with  its 
row  of  mother-of-pearl  buttons  running  down  the  front — 
and  her  hose  of  white  woollen,  that  disappeared  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  in  the  shoe,  whose  high-turned  heels  gave  a  kind 
of  dignity  to  the  step  of  the  poor.  The  dress  of  the  mother 
in  those  day  was  almost  that  of  the  daughter,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  head-gear,  which,  in  the  latter,  was  limited 
to  a  band  of  black  velvet,  (the  bandeau,)  to  restrain  the 
flowing  locks ;  and,  high  as  the  vrord  velvet  may  sound, 
there  were  few  maidens,  however  poor,  that  wanted  the 
small  strip  of  the  costly  material  that  now  is  seen  covering 
the  whole  persons  of  the  wives  of  rich  tradesmen. 

Such  were  the  external  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  red-tiled  dwelling,  so  long  known  by  the  name  of 
Dominie  Dempster’s  house,  in  the  village  of  Old  Brough¬ 
ton  ;  and,  if  we  will  form  a  character  out  of  a  combination 
of  the  virtues  that  dignified  and  graced  the  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  old  Cameronians,  we  might  make  a  fair  approach 
to  the  dispositionsand  habits  of  this  solitary  pair,  whose  earthly 
stay  and  support  being  gone,  trusted  implicitly  to  hwven, 
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for  wliat  heaven  has  seldom  denied  to  the  good.  The  mother 
was  one  of  those  happily-constituted  beings,  whose  minds 
are  so  completely  formed,  as  it  were,  upon  the  Bible,  that 
not  only  were  her  actions  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  the 
holy  book,  but  her  thoughts  were  naturally  and  almost  un¬ 
consciously  expressed  in  Scripture  language;  nor  could  it  be 
said,  that,  dearly  as  she  loved  the  old  defenders  of  our  faith, 
who  reared  their  temples  among  the  mountains,  and  died  on 
the  altars,  she  imitated  their  speech  and  manners  merely  be¬ 
cause  she  loved  their  virtues — she  only  drew  from  the  same 
fountain  from  which  they  drew  ;  and  the  water  that  slaked 
their  thirst  in  the  wilderness  of  their  persecution,  sustained 
her  in  the  hour  of  her  privation.  Obeying  the  holy  behest, 
“  Let  thine  heart  retain  my  words,”  she  made  the  religion  of 
Christ  “  the  life  of  her  soul and  that  which  was  a  part  of 
her  spirit  could  not  fail  to  regulate  her  conversation.  An 
heir  of  an  ever  blessed  eternity,  in  which  she  believed  soon 
to  enter,  the  only  worldly  feeling  that  bound  her  life  was 
her  desire  to  see  her  beloved  Menie  exhibit  the  fruits  of  her 
parental  culture  as  fair  to  the  eye  of  virtue,  as  the  many 
simple  beauties  of  her  person — her  blooming  Scotch  face, 
with  the  blue  eye  and  cheek,  that  rivalled  the  peach  in  soft¬ 
ness  and  colour — her  mermaiden  hair,  and  the  graces  of  an 
almost  perfect  harmony  of  proportions — were  to  the  eye  of 
the  admirer  of  female  loveliness.  And  this  the  mother  had 
already  in  part  seen  in  the  evolution  of  all  those  estimable 
qualities  of  the  heart,  that,  when  joined  to  physical  beauty, 
form  the  fairest  object  among  all  the  fair  creature  of  this 
fair  but  fleeting  world. 

It  is  a  trite  saying,  that  female  beauty  seldom  brings  hap¬ 
piness  to  the  possessor,  even  when  it  is  combined  with  that 
goodness  that  ought  to  guard  the  children  of  virtue  from  the 
evils  of  life ;  and  this  was,  to  soma  extent,  verified  by  almost 
the  first  of  the  acts  of  our  younger  heroine’s  intercourse  with 
the  world ;  for  she  secured  the  heart  of  a  lover  even  against 
her  own  will,  and,  with  the  unsought  for  boon,  got  unwit¬ 
tingly  the  envy  and  deep  but  concealed  hatred  of  her  earliest 
friend  and  companion.  The  son  of  the  farmer  of  the  Mains 
of  Inverleith,  a  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  George 
Wallace,  had,  for  some  time,  being  paying  his  addresses  to 
Margaret  Grierson,  the  daughter  of  the  occupant  of  one  of 
the  small  cottages  of  Broughton  ;  and  his  success  was  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  attractions  of  a  fine  manly  figure,  and  consi¬ 
derable  power  of  that  species  of  conversation  which,  with 
love  even  on  its  wings,  finds  a  ready  access  to  the  hearts  of 
women.  Though  his  passion  had  not  been  declared,  it  had, 
by  the  anticipative  selfishness  of  the  sex,  been  assumed  and 
claimed  by  the  object  of  his  attentions  ;  and  Menie  had  been 
so  far  made  a  confident  of  her  companion,  as  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  secret  of  a  love  which  had  as  yet  been  declared 
only  on  one  side.  The  communication  was  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  simple  friend,  even  if  there  had  been  in  her  dispo¬ 
sition  any  spirit  of  rivalship — a  feeling  which  found  no  place 
in  her  breast — from  presenting  even  an  opportunity  for 
Wallace  discovering  in  her  qualities  with  which  her  com¬ 
panion  could  not  have  competed  ;  and  she  uniformly  main¬ 
tained,  in  the  presence  of  the  lovers,  a  quiet  reserve,  which 
afforded  pleasure  to  the  one,  but,  perhaps,  only  tended  to 
quicken  in  the  other  a  comparison  that  operated  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  confident.  Time,  and  the  frequent 
meetings  and  wanderings  by  the  banks  of  the  Leith — then 
comparatively  a  sweet  and  rural  stream,  especially  about 
the  low  grounds  of  Warriston  and  Inverleith — soon  elicited 
the  merits  of  the  two  companions;  and  Wallace  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  that,  fair  and  interesting  as  his  first  object 
had  appeared  to  him,  she  was  eclipsed  in  all  the  finest  at¬ 
tributes  of  women  by  her  who  had  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  display  her  estimable  properties.  The  reserve  of  the 
one — the  result  of  a  natural  modesty,  and  of  a  strict  train¬ 


ing  according  to  the  rules  of  the  wisest  of  men — set  off  the 
freedom  of  the  other  as  little  better  than  forwardness; 
while  her  excellent  sense,  and  an  inborn  susceptibility  of 
the  finest  and  purest  feelings  of  the  sex,  whether  stirred 
by  the  flowers  of  the  field  arrayed  in  their  simple  beauties, 
or  the  heaven-born  genius  of  virtue  working  its  pleasant 
ways  in  the  hearts  of  man,  brought  out,  by  a  contrast  dan¬ 
gerous  to  her  friend,  the  defects  of  a  character  that 
Wallace,  in  his  first  blindness,  had  taken  for  perfections. 
The  result  might  have  been  anticipated  by  all  but  the  un¬ 
witting  possessor  herself  of  virtues  of  which  she  was  uncon¬ 
scious  ;  and  it  was  with  no  affected  surprise  that,  one  night, 
when  walking  by  the  moonlight  along  the  brattling  Leith, 
she  heard  poured  into  her  ear  a  strain  of  impassioned  senti¬ 
ments  that  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  another  who  had 
a  prior  and  a  better  right  to  them. 

The  startled  girl  flew  home  to  her  mother,  and  narrated, 
as  nearly  as  she  could  recollect,  the  high-flown  expressions 
of  Wallace’s  changed  love;  not,  forgetting  to  add,  that  the 
young  man  had  declared  upon  his  honour  that  he  had 
never  declared  any  affection  for  her  companion.  Over¬ 
powered  with  sorrow  for  her  friend,  the  tear  glistened  in 
her  eye  as  she  sat  and  told  her  simple  tale  to  her  mother, 
who  lifted  up  her  face  from  the  open  book,  to  observe  in  the 
delicate  workings  of  a  well-trained  heart  the  fruits  of  her 
maternal  care. 

“  Your  sorrow  for  Margaret  Grierson,  child,”  she  said, 
“is  a  scented  offering  to  auld  friendships;  but,  ‘when 
thou  wilt  do  good,  know  to  whom  thou  doest  it,  so  shalt 
thou  be  thanked  for  thy  benefits.’  I  like  not  the  bearing 
and  manners  o’  yer  companion,  for  I  hae  seen  in  her  the 
office  o’  whisperer,  and  the  fascinations  o’  the  singer,  wha 
would  kindle  love  by  her  smiles,  and  unholy  discord  by 
her  wiles.  Her  vanity,  like  the  gaudy  streamers  o’  her 
head-gear,  winnows  wi’  every  wind  but  that  which  comes 
frae  the  airth,  whar  God’s  chastening  tribulations  hae  their 
holy  birth.  You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  me  speak  thus 
o’  ane  wha  has  sae  lang  enjoyed  the  first  place  in  your 
young  affections ;  but  my  auld  een  hae  a  quick  turn  in 
them  when  vanity  rideth  abroad.  She  has  other  lovers 
than  George  Wallace,  and  other  places  and  other  trysting 
trees  than  the  banks  o’  Leith,  or  the  auld  willow  that 
grows  by  the  horse’s  pule,  at  the  foot  o’  the  bonny  brae  o* 
Warriston.  Sorrows  she  for  George  Wallace,  think  ye, 
when  she  sits  amang  the  ruins  o’  the  hospital  of  Greenside, 
and  hears  the  love  tales  o’  vanities  frae  the  lips  o’  secret 
lovers  ?” 

“  A’  that’s  new  to  me,  mother,”  answered  the  daughter. 
“  I  never  dreamt  that  Peggy  had  ony  ither  than  George. 
Wha  are  they,  and  how  came  ye  by  the  knowledge  ?” 

“  Never  mind,  Menie,”  said  the  mother,  “  how  I  cam 
by  the  knowledge.  Though  my  eyes,  like  Jeremiah’s,  are 
auld,  and  do  fail  with  tears,  I  hae  neither  the  blindness 
o’  the  mole  nor  the  deafness  o’  the  adder.  But  let  thae 
things  alone ;  we  hae  nae  right  to  pry  into  the  secrets  o’  our 
neighbours’  ways,  albeit  they  may  savour  o’  the  vanities  o’ 
Baal.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  I  warn  ye  against  the  ‘  lamps 
o’  fire’  that  scorch  as  well  as  light.  George  Wallace  is  a 
rich  and  an  honest  man’s  son  ;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  he  has 
plighted  nae  troth  with  the  followers  o’  vanities  and  double¬ 
loves,  ye’re  no  bound  to  reject  his  affections.  Can  your 
heart  receive  him,  Menie  ?” 

“  Ou  ay,”  replied  the  maiden,  as  she  held  down  her  head, 
and  seemed  afraid  of  the  strange  sounds  of  her  own  words. 
“I  hae  seen  nae  man  yet  like  George  Wallace,  and  I  hae 
chided  my  puir  heart  for  sometimes  envying  Peggy  o’  his 
affections.  But  are  we  not  told  to  change  not  a  friend  for 
the  gold  of  Ophir?” 

“  Surely,  child,”  responded  the  mother — “  a  true  friend  of 
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God’s  election  is  better  than  fine  gold;  but  she  who  seeketh 
vanity  understands  not  the  name  of  friendship,  and  her 
kisses  are  as  those  of  the  serpent.  Seek  nae  mair  the  society 
o’  Margaret  Grierson  ;  leave  her  to  her  secret  thoughts  and 
secret  lovers,  and  turn  your  heart  to  him  wha  has  routh  o’ 
means  to  support  ye,  and  whose  love  is  the  love  o’  the  heart 
that  kens  nae  guile.” 

The  counsel  of  her  parent  was  ever  a  law  to  the  daughter; 
but  there  was  something  in  the  advice  she  now  gave,  that 
exercised  an  influence  over  Menie’s  heart,  or  rather,  there 
was  something  in  the  heart  itself,  of  a  nature  hitherto  un¬ 
known  to  its  possessor,  that  acknowledged  and  recognised 
the  influence  as  more  congenial  to  her  feelings  than  any 
authority  of  spoken  wisdom  (though  founded  on  the  words 
of  the  son  of  Sirach)  she  had  yet  submitted  to.  The  secret 
of  this  feeling  lay  in  the  well-springs  of  an  affection  that 
had  been  pent  up  by  her  sense  of  honour ;  but  now,  when 
she  found  that  she  was  justified  in  giving  her  heart  its 
natural  freedom  to  love  the  choice  of  her  judgment,  she  lent 
in  aid  of  its  operations  the  creations  of  a  young  and  glowing 
fancy,  which  soon  pictured  so  many  exquisite  forms  of 
beauty,  both  of  mind  and  person,  in  the  object  of  her  rising 
affection,  that  before  another  morning  had  dawned  on  her, 
she  had  become  versant  in  the  secret  and  sweet  mystery  of 
sighs  and  throbbings,  hopes,  fears,  and  aspirations  of  ex¬ 
perienced  lovers.  She  now  wished  as  ardently  for  another 
meeting  with  Wallace,  as  she  had  done  for  a  separation  on 
the  occasion  of  their  last  interview.  Nor  did  she  wish  in 
vain  ;  for  he,  with  a  passion  roused  into  a  warmer  flame  by 
her  resisting  coyness  and  startled  apprehension,  sought  her 
anxiously,  to  renew  his  suit,  and  remove  all  the  scruples  of 
conscience  that  lay  in  the  way  of  a  passion  to  be,  as  he 
hoped,  returned.  He  little  knew  that  part  of  the  work  had 
been  already  done  to  his  hand  by  a  mother’s  cherished  coun¬ 
sel  ;  and  his  joy  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed, 
even  by  the  electric  words  of  love’s  inspired  power,  when  he 
found  that  Menie  not  only  loved  him,  but  conceived  she  had 
a  good  title  to  repay  him  with  a  warmth  of  affection  equal 
to  that  of  his  own.  He  was  now  a  frequent  visitor  at  her 
mother’s  house ;  and  though  he  knew  that  all  his  motions 
were  watched  by  her  whom  he  had  thus  abruptly,  though, 
perhaps,  not  without  just  cause,  forsaken,  he  kept  steady  in 
his  new  attachment,  and  avowed  openly  a  love  of  which  the 
best  man  of  his  station  in  Scotland  might  have  been  proud. 

The  affection  that  is  hallowed  by  the  blessing  of  such  a 
parent  as  Mei  ie’s,  posse-sed  a  good  title  to  be  excepted  from 
the  ordinary  proverbial  fate  of  the  loves  of  the  humble; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  adverse  circumstances,  that,  like  har¬ 
pies,  follow  the  victims  of  the  tender  passion,  acknowledged 
no  limit  to  the  sources  from  which  they  spring.  The  re¬ 
jected  maiden  pursued  her  successful  rival  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  disappointment  and  envy;  odious  calumnies 
were  fabricated,  given  to  the  tongue  of  inveterate  scandal, 
and  found  their  way  to  the  sensitive  ear  of  her  whom  they 
were  intended  to  ruin.  Unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  a 
bad  world,  every  individual  in  which  she  judged  by  the  test 
of  her  own  pure  feeling — the  universal  error  of  young  and 
unchilled  heart — her  pain  was  equalled  by  her  surprise,  and 
b  e  sought  consolation  on  the  breast  of  her  lover,  as  they 
recline  1  upon  the  sloping  and  wood-covered  banks  of  Inver- 
leith. 

“I  have  bought  ye  dearly,”  said  she,  as  she  looked  up 
in  his  face  through  her  tears,  “when,  for  your  love,  I  paid 
the  peace  o’  mind  that  was  never  troubled  with  the  breath 
o’  a  dishonourable  suspicion.  The  hail  o’  Broughton  rings 
with  the  report  that  I  betrayed  my  friend  to  secure  your 
affections,  and  that  i  am  unworthy  o’  them,  as  being  a 
follower  o’  unlawful  loves.  My  eyes  have  never  been  dry, 
gince  my  heart  was  struck  with  the  false  charge.  I  have 


looked  to  heaven,  and  found  nae  relief.  My  mother  has 
tried  to  comfort  me,  by  telling  me  o’  the  wacs  o’  Ane  higher 
than  mortal  man,  wha  was  pursued  to  the  death  by  envy 
and  malice,  and  wha  yet  triumphed.  You,  George,  liae 
alane  the  power  to  comfort  me — tell  me  that  ye  heed  them 
not,  and  I  will  yet  try  to  hold  up  my  head  amang  the  honest 
daughters  o’  men.” 

“  If  ye  heed  them  as  little’s  I  heed  them,  Menie,”  replied 
he,  “  there  will  be  sma’  skaith  though  meikle  scorn.  Dry 
up  your  tears,  love,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  true”  (and  he  laughed 
in  playful  mockery  of  her  fears)  “  that  you  keep  the  weekly 
tryst,  by  the  elm  in  Leith  loan,  with  the  notorious  Mike 
MTntyre,  the  city  guardsman.” 

“  George,  George!  O  man  !  how  can  ye  mak  light  o’  the 
sorrows  o’  yer  ain  Menie  !”  said  the  girl,  as  she  heard  the 
calumny  come  from  the  lips  of  her  lover.  “That  is  Margaret 
Grierson’s  charge  against  me ;  and,  if  ye  knew  that  every 
word  o’  the  falsehood  goes  to  my  heart  like  the  tongue  o’  the 
deaf  adder — ay,  even  though  they  come  on  the  wings  o’  yer 
playfu’  laugh — ye  wad  rather  gie  me  the  tears  o’  your  pity 
than  the  consolation  o’  your  mirth.” 

“  And  what  better  way,  Menie,  qould  I  tak  to  prove  my 
faith  in  my  love’s  honesty,”  said  he,  as  he  clasped  her  in  his 
arms,  “  than  by  dispersing  the  poisoned  lie  by  the  breath  o’ 
a  hearty  laugh.  Nae  mair  o’t,  nae  mair  o’t,  Menie — I  be¬ 
lieve  it  not;  and  that  ye  may  hae  some  faith  in  my  statement, 
“I’ll  put  a  question  to  ye — will  ye  answer  me  fairly,  wi’  the 
troth  and  sincerity  that  your  mother  draws  frae  the  fountain 
o’  a’  guidness — her  auld  Bible — 'and  pours  into  yer  heart  in 
the  dreary  hour  o’  late,  even  as  ye  retire  into  the  keeping  o’ 
Him  who  looks  down  on  sleeping  innocence  with  the  eye  of 
love  ?” 

“  Ay,  will  I,  George,”  answered  the  maiden,  “  with  the 
openness  and  sincerity  with  which  I  lay  my  sin3  on  the  foot¬ 
stool  o’  heaven’s  mercy.” 

“  Will  ye  consent  to  be  George  Wallace’s  wife  on  Eas¬ 
tern’s  E’en,  and  leave  the  city  guardsman  to  your  rival?” 

“I  am  already  yours,  George,”  answered  she,  as  she 
buried  her  head  in  his  bosom,  to  conceal  her  blushes  ;  “I’m 
already  yours  by  a  plighted  faith  that  never  will  be  broken  ; 
and  it  may  be  even  as  you  say ;  but  I  wish  nae  ill  to  my 
enemies,  and  will  spae  nae  waur  fortune  to  Margaret  Grier¬ 
son,  wha  has  injured  me,  than  that  she  may  get  as  guid  a 
husband  as  you  will,  I  trust,  be  to  me.” 

“Kind,  guid  creature!”  responed  Wallace.  “If  the  first 
part  o’  yer  answer  maks  ye  mine  for  life,  the  other  proves 
that  ye  are  worthy  o’  me  ;  for  she  wha  wishes  nae  ill  to  her 
enemies,  will  never  do  wrang  by  her  friends.  Gae  and  re¬ 
port  to  your  mother  what  1  hae  said.  The  time  is  yet 
distant ;  but  hope  gies  light  wings  to  the  hours  o’  lovers.” 

The  two  parted  ;  and  Menie,  seeking  the  nearest  way  to 
her  home,  hurried  along,  her  heart  beating  high  with  un¬ 
utterable  emotions,  and  with  all  the  pain  she  had  felt  from 
the  evil  reports  of  her  rival,  drowned  in  the  intoxicating 
pleasure  of  being  the  betrothed  of  the  man  she  loved.  I  he 
moon,  which  had  been  throwing  her  silver  light  o’er  tho 
dark  foliage  that  overhung  the  Leith,  and  catching  a  look 
of  her  own  face  in  the  waters  through  the  opening  branches, 
was  now  half  concealed  behind  a  cloud ;  and,  as  the  maiden 
passed  along  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  she  required  to  re¬ 
strain  the  flutter  of  her  spirits  to  enable  her  to  thread  her 
way  by  the  narrow  foot-path.  The  ecstatic  emotions  of  her 
novel  situation,  and  the  hurry  of  her  progress,  made  her 
breathless ;  and  she  had  paused  to  recover  herself,  when  she 
observed  two  individuals  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  water. 
A  loud  laugh  struck  her  ear  ;  and  she  did  not  require  to 
speculate  as  to  the  individuals  from  whom  it  came — for  a 
voice  she  too  well  knew,  followed,  with  words  of  reproach 
that  shook  her  to  the  heart.  It  was  that  of  her  former  com- 
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panion;  and  a  glance  satisfied  her,  that  she  was  in  the  society 
of  that  very  individual,  M‘Intyre,  the  city  guardsman,  with 
whose  name  her  own  had  been  so  cruelly  and  invidiously 
connected.  In  an  instant,  the  notorious  individual  was  by 
her  side. 

“  I’ve  waited  for  ye,  Menie,”  he  began,  “till  the  mune  has 
waned  and  sunk  behind  the  Pentlanda  How  hae  ye  been 
so  lang,  woman,  when  ye  ken  sae  weel  the  impatience  o’  a 
true  lover,  and  that  I  maun  be  on  the  city  watch  on  the 
morrow,  and  canna  meet  ye  ?  Mak  amends,  and  let  us  roam 
a  wee  amang  the  birken  woods,  whar  the  absence  o’  the 
mune  will  be  nae  hindrance  to  our  loves.” 

And,  before  she  could  reply,  he  had  his  arms  round  her 
neck,  and  was  pulling  her  away  among  the  trees.  The  ap¬ 
parition  of  the  very  individual  of  whom  she  had  been 
conversing  with  Wallace,  and  whose  name  was  a  terror  to 
her,  with  the  fearful  consciousness  of  the  pollution  of  his 
embrace,  took  away  from  her  all  power  of  resistance ;  her 
knees  trembled ;  she  tried  to  reply  to  him,  but  could  not ; 
and  a  weak  scream,  that  almost  died  in  her  throat,  was  the 
only  show  of  ineffectual  resistance  she  could  oppose  to  his 
efforts.  A  few  minutes  enabled  her  to  rally  her  powers ; 
and  she  had  turned  to  wrest  herself  from  his  arms,  when  she 
saw  Wallace  standing  at  a  little  distance  among  the  trees. 
He  had  that  very  instant  come  up;  and  there  was  something 
in  the  cool,  piercing  look  he  threw  at  her,  that  repressed  the 
inchoate  scream  for  relief  that  she  struggled  to  utter ;  and 
the  hands  she  held  out  to  him  imploring  his  succour,  fell 
nerveless  within  the  grasp  of  the  man  who  held  her.  Upon 
the  point  of  fainting,  she  would  have  sunk  to  the  ground, 
had  she  not  been  upheld  by  the  force  of  her  tormentor;  and, 
in  turning  her  eyes  again  in  the  direction  of  Wallace,  she 
observed  he  had  vanished.  The  scream,  no  longer  restrained, 
burst  forth ;  but  it  came  too  late,  for,  if  Wallace  heard  it  in 
his  retreat,  he  might  justly  attribute  it  to  his  own  appear¬ 
ance  at  a  time  when  he  might  suppose  himself  an  unwelcome 
intruder.  At  that  moment,  two  men  came  in  sight ;  and 
the  city  guardsman,  probably  afraid  of  being  recognised, 
released  her  from  his  grasp,  and  retreated  to  the  position  he 
had  left  by  the  side  of  her  who  sat  awaiting  in  laughter  for 
his  arrival. 

The  instant  she  was  liberated,  the  frightened  maiden  flew 
with  the  speed  of  terror  homewards — all  her  energies  wound 
up  in  the  mere  effort  to  increase  her  irregular  progress,  and 
without  the  capability  of  feeling  the  true  and  fearful  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  position.  Arrived  at  her  mother’s  house, 
she  sprang  forward  in  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  and 
threw  herself  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  opposite  to 
her  parent,  who  was  engaged  in  her  usual  evening  exercise 
of  searching  the  inspired  volume  for  the  balm  of  the  con¬ 
solation  of  age  and  poverty. 

“  What  is  this,  Menie?”  cried  the  mother,  as  she  saw  her 
daughter  trembling  under  the  influence  of  nervous  terror. 
“  Has  yer  enemy  been  at  her  auld  wark  again  ?  and  have  a’ 
yer  mother’s  injunctions  failed  to  get  ye  to  rest  on  the  sure 
foundation  o’  conscious  innocence?  It  canna  be  that  George 
Wallace  has  listened  to  the  poisoned  breath  o’  scandal  and 
envy.  Speak,  child ;  and  frae  this  book  shall  ye  get  the 
support  that  no  son  or  daughter  of  Adam  can  lend  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  sorrow.” 

“  Let  me  think,  mother,  let  me  collect  myself !”  responded 
the  girl,  as  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  threw  back 
her  locks.  “Whar  am  I?  what  spell  is  on  me?  Am  I  to  be 
a  bride  on  Fastern’s  E’en,  or  a  disowned  and  heart-broken 
maiden?  Why  did  he  no  speak  to  me,  or  why  did  I  no 
speak  to  him?  I  will  to  him  yet,  and  explain  a’;  and  the 
men  will  speak  for  me ;  but  wha  were  they?  Ah!  they  were 
strangers ;  and  there’s  nane  to  warrant  the  words  o’  truth.” 

And,  rising,  she  made  again  towards  the  door,  apparently 


with  the  confused  intention  of  hurrying  to  Inverleith  Mains; 
but  her  mother  rose  and  restrained  her,  and  she  again  sat 
down  to  collect  her  thoughts.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
could  give  so  connected  an  account  of  the  strange  circum¬ 
stances  that  had  occurred  within  the  space  of  a  short  hour, 
as  to  be  understood  by  the  mother;  but,  by  questioning 
and  cross-questioning,  the  latter  came  to  the  truth — and 
a  truth  of  dangerous  import  she  soon  observed  it  to  be. 
She  had  already,  in  her  own  person,  suffered  from  the 
blighted  effects  of  prejudice,  and  she  trembled  as  she  sur¬ 
veyed  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  a  proper  ex¬ 
planation.  The  poison  of  a  false  conviction  had  too  cer¬ 
tainly  already  entered  the  breast  of  Wallace,  and  she  knew 
that  its  workings  might  be  made  only  the  more  inveterate 
the  greater  the  efforts  resorted  to  for  eradicating  it.  In  all 
her  trials,  however,  her  refuge  was  the  book  that  supported 
her  fathers  in  the  mountain  glens,  when  the  storm  of  per¬ 
secution  raged  over  a  struggling  land;  and,  enjoining  her 
daughter  to  offer  up  with  her  their  prayers  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  she  sought  from  the  true  fountain  the  means  of 
relieving  them  from  the  danger  which  threatened  innocence 
and  poverty.  The  night  passed,  and  the  morning  came, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  they  both  together  should  repair 
to  the  residence  of  Wallace,  and  openly  declare  to  him  the 
truth  of  the  perplexed  appearances  which  had  too  evidently 
operated  on  his  mind  to  their  disadvantage ;  but  a  little 
farther  consideration  shewed  them  the  inexpediency  of  thus 
assuming  that  the  conduct  of  Menie  required  explanation ; 
and  the  resolution  that  at  last  prevailed,  was  to  wait  for 
some  time  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the  intentions  and 
motions  of  Wallace,  whom  they  expected  to  call  at  the 
house,  according  to  his  wont,  as  he  passed  to  the  city.  The 
day  passed  away,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  AY  allace ; 
and,  on  the  day  following,  it  was  ascertained,  from  one  of 
his  father’s  servants,  who  was  passing  with  grain  to  the 
market,  that  he  had  gone  to  the  borders  of  England  to  bury 
a  relation,  where,  it  was  expected,  he  would  remain  for  a 
considerable  time,  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  deceased,  to 
whom  his  father  was  nearest  heir-at-law.  This  intelligence 
made  it  only  more  certain  that  the  prejudice  had  taken 
root;  because,  otherwise,  both  duty  and  inclination  would 
have  forced  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  betrothed  before 
his  departure,  however  sudden  or  unexpected  that  might 
have  been. 

A  month  passed,  and  Wallace  had  not  yet  returned;  but 
Fastern’s  Even  was  still  a  month  distant,  and  every  day 
brought  the  hope  of  a  letter,  at  least  to  explain  the  cause  of 
his  conduct,  and  point  out  his  future  proceedings,  whether 
“for  feid  or  favour.”  But  no  letter  came;  and  all  their 
inquiries  ended  in  the  intelligence  that  his  relative  s  affairs 
were  not  yet  wound  up,  and  that  some  weeks  yet  would 
elapse  before  he  could  return.  T  he  situation,  meanwhile, 
of  the  victim  of  prejudice  was  painful,  and  gradually  be¬ 
coming  hopeless.  Her  prior  sufferings  from  the  stings  of 
calumny  were  alleviated  by  the  expectation  that  the  gener¬ 
ous  mind  of  Wallace  would  scorn  the  schemes  of  her  enemy, 
and  her  marriage  would  refute  the  aspersions,  and  place  her 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  poison ;  but  now  her  relief  wa3 
not  only  apparently  cut  off,  but  changed,  by  some  adverse 
fate,  into  a  proof — a  confirmation  of  what  had  been  alleged 
against  her  character.  Every  day  found  her  a  mourner; 
and  it  was  only  after  nightfall  that  she  could  summon  up 
resolution  to  go  abroad  on  the  small  messages  that  domestic 
wants  rendered  necessary.  Involved  in  mystery  as  were 
both  mother  and  daughter,  and  pained  as  the  latter  was 
beyond  endurance,  there  yet  hung  over  them  a  still  darker 
cloud  of  misfortune,  equally  mysteriously  and  fortuitously 
collected  and  formed,  and  equally  cruel  in  its  unmerited 
discharge  on  the  heads  of  innocent  victims.  Misery  of 
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the  deepest  and  most  complicated  kind  seems  often  to 
be  evolved  from  the  most  trifling  causes,  as  if  to  shew 
the  proud  sons  of  men,  by  a  lesson  that  pains  while  it 
mocks  them,  the  utter  darkness  of  that  blindness  which 
they  mistake  for  the  light  of  a  concealed  reason.  One 
evening,  Menie  had  occasion  to  proceed  to  the  small 
village  of  Canonmills,  on  a  message  to  a  friend ;  and, 
as  usual,  she  waited  till  nightfall,  to  avoid  the  gaze 
of  the  neighbours,  whom  her  fevered  fancy  exhibited  to 
her  (to  a  great  extent  untruly)  as  participators  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  calumies  under  which  she  suffered. 
Wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  she  hurried  out,  and  proceeded 
down  the  narrow  loan  that  then  led  to  the  village  she  intended 
to  visit.  Her  step  was  stealthy,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
secret  shame,  even  among  the  shades  of  night.  She  reached 
the  house,  where  she  stayed  for  a  short  time,  and  then  set 
out  on  her  return,  which  she  was  inclined  to  accomplish  as 
quickly  and  stealtlily  as  she  had  done  her  progress  forth ; 
but  she  had  not  proceeded  many  paces  from  the  village  when 
she  observed  a  small  wicker  corban  or  basket  lying  by  the 
side  of  a  hedge-row  that  then  ran  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
loan.  There  appeared  to  be  no  one  near  it;  and,  impelled  by 
a  natural  curiosity,  she  proceeded  forward  and  inspected  it. 
There  was  in  it,  she  observed,  a  bundle,  so  carefully  pinned 
up,  that  though  she  applied  her  fingers  hastily  to  it,  she 
could  not  penetrate  its  folds.  On  lifting  up  the  strange 
deposit,  she  found  that  it  felt  heavy.  She  stood  irresolute, 
and  again  looked  around  her,  but  saw  no  one.  She  was 
flurried  ;  and  her  desire  to  get  home  urged  her  to  take  it  up, 
and  proceed  hurriedly  along  the  road,  with  the  view  of 
taking  it  to  the  house  with  her  to  examine  it  leisurely,  and 
restore  it  to  the  owner,  in  the  event  of  his  casting  up.  She 
obeyed  the  natural  impulse;  and,  as  she  ran  home  with  the 
unknown  charge,  she  repeatedly  cast  her  eyes  about  to  see 
if  any  one  appeared  to  claim  it ;  but  she  still  saw  no  one  ; 
and,  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  she  reached  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  hurried  in.  She  placed  the  burden  upon  the 
floor — telling  her  mother,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  had 
found  it  on  the  road,  and  brought  it  home  to  see  what  it 
contained,  as  the  bsndle  was  so  carefully  tied  up  that  she 
could  not  unfold  it  on  the  highway.  Her  mother  put  on 
her  spectacles ;  and,  bending  down,  proceeded,  with  the  aid 
of  Menie,  to  undo  the  cloth,  when,  to  their  surprise,  they 
evolved  from  the  many  foldings  of  an  envelope  the  dead 
body  (still  warm)  of  a  new-born  babe.  Menie  fainted  at 
the  grim  spectacle ;  and  the  mother  ran  for  hartshorn  to 
recover  her  daughter.  In  a  little  time  she  revived,  but  it 
was  only  to  shudder  again  at  the  strange  sight;  while  the 
sagacious  mind  of  Euphan  was  busy  with  the  divinations  of 
a  sad  experience,  that  pointed  to  some  new  calamity  to 
result  from  this  new  turn  of  their  adverse  fate.  She  saw, 
at  once,  that  if  she  called  in  her  envious  neighbours,  that 
had  been  already  busy  with  the  character  of  her  daughter, 
the  unlikely  story  of  the  finding  and  bringing  home  of  a 
dead  child  would  be  scorned  and  laughed  at,  while  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  child  being  found  in  the  house  would  be 
laid  hold  of  as  a  handle  for  corroborating  and  confirming 
the  already  circulated  calumnies,  if,  indeed,  it  might  not 
form  a  subject  for  judicial  examination  and  exposure,  that 
might  end  in  the  ruin  of  on«  already  too  much  persecuted. 
These  cogitations  led  to  a  sudden  resolution,  ltolling  up 
the  body  hastily  in  the  envelope — 

“  Hie  ye  quickly,  Menie,”  she  said,  “  to  the  place  whar 
ye  fand  this  dangerous  burden,  and  lay  it  in  the  precise 
position  in  which  ye  first  saw  it.  The  shafts  o’  envy  are 
already  thick  round  innocence,  and  we  need  not  for  sorrow 
to  prick  our  own  eyes  that  tears  may  fall.  There  is  a 
knowledge  that  is  for  guid,  and  ane  that  is  for  evil ;  but 
‘  the  work  of  all  flesh  i«  before  Him,  and  nothing  can  be 


hid  from  his  eyes,’  so  shall  this  shame  be  made  manifest  in 
Ms  own  way.  Haste,  child,  and  obey  the  behest  o’  your 
mother.” 

The  trembling  girl  startled  back  at  the  mention  of  again 
bearing  the  unholy  load;  but  she  was  impelled  by  the  strange 
looks  of  her  parent ;  and,  like  an  automaton,  she  hurriedly 
snatched  up  the  corb,  and  hastened  with  it  to  the  place 
where  she  found  it.  She  was  wrapped  up  in  her  cloak, 
which  she  threw  over  the  charge,  and,  after  the  manner  of 
a  thief,  or  a  worker  of  secret  iniquity,  she  slouched  along 
the  loan,  trembling  and  stumbling  at  every  step,  till  she  came 
to  the  precise  spot,  and  there  she  looked  several  times 
around  her  before  she  ventured  to  deposit  her  burden.  She 
thought  she  perceived  some  one  behind  her,  who  passed  into 
an  opening  in  the  hedge,  and  she  felt  irresolute  whether  to 
lay  down  the  corban  at  that  moment,  or  ascertain  first  whe¬ 
ther  there  was  really  any  one  behind  the  fence ;  but  her 
mind  again  recurring  to  the  contents  of  her  burden,  a  feeling 
of  horripilation  crept  over  her,  and  gently  crouching  down, 
as  if  terrified  to  behold  her  own  act,  she  withdrew  the  cloak, 
left  the  charge,  and  fled  precipitously  along  the  dark  side  of 
the  loan.  Curiosity  impelled  her,  as  she  fled,  to  turn  her 
head,  and  she  saw,  with  terror,  some  one  issue  from  the 
opening  in  the  hedge,  and  proceed,  as  she  thought,  to  the 
identical  spot  which  she  had  just  left.  It  struck  her  forcibly, 
and  she  shuddered  at  the  thought,  that  the  figure  she  saw 
resembled  that  of  Wallace  ;  and  the  suspicion  arose,  that  he 
had  been  watching  about  the  cottage,  had  followed  her,  and 
observed  her  motions,  and  would  now  examine  the  burden 
she  had  so  stealthily  and  mysteriously  deposited  by  the  side 
of  the  hedge.  A  strong  paroxysm  of  hysterical  emotion  seized 
her,  as  the  full  consequences  of  a  realization  of  the  conjec¬ 
ture  were  arrayed  before  her  by  the  conjuring  power  of  her 
terrors.  The  prior  unexplained  suspicion  under  which  she 
yet  lay,  rose  to  swell  the  tumult  of  her  thoughts.  She 
thought  her  God  had  deserted  her,  and  that  the  destiny  of 
her  miserable  life  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  evil  spirits, 
who  gloried  in  her  utter  ruin.  She  grew  faint,  and  wa* 
scarcely  able  to  walk  ;  and  before  she  again  reached  the 
house,  the  choking  effects  of  the  hysterical  spasm  had  almost 
deprived  her  of  breath.  The  door  was  open  for  her  recep¬ 
tion;  and  the  moment  she  entered,  she  fell  upon  the  floor, 
panting  for  air,  the  blood  streaming  from  her  nostrils,  and 
shrill  broken  screams,  like  the  sounds  that  issue  from  the 
victims  of  Cynanche,  bursting  from  her  labouring  throat. 

The  alarmed  mother  again  applied  restoratives  to  her 
suffering  daughter,  who,  in  a  few  minutes,  opened  her  eyes, 
and  became  sensible. 

“  Were  you  seen,  Menie?”  whispered  the  mother,  anxiously 
in  her  ear.  “  Speak,  love.  ‘  Blessed  is  he  that  trusteth  in 
the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.’  Fear  not,  child; 
tell  me,  were  ye  seen  by  the  eyes  o’  mortal. 

“  God  be  merciful  to  me !”  answered  the  girl.  “  If  my 
eyes  deceived  me  not,  George  Wallace  came  behind  me,  and 
saw  me  lay  down  that  evidence  o’  another’s  shame.  I  am 
lost  for  ever !” 

The  mother  was  silent,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  prayer  to  heaven.  The  nervous  symptoms  still 
clung  to  the  daughter,  and  shiverings  and  spasms  succeeded 
each  other,  till  she  grew  so  weak  that  she  was  unable  to 
undress  herself  to  retire  to  bed.  The  office  was  performed 
by  the  kindly  hands  of  the  parent,  who,  still  overcome  by  the 
workings  of  fearful  anticipations,  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and, 
fixing  her  eyes  on  the  red  embers,  seemed,  for  a  time,  lost 
in  the  meditations  of  a  heart  that,  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
God,  felt  that,  as  Esdras  sayeth,  “  life  is  astonishment  and 
fear,”  and  that  we  cannot  comprehend  the  things  that  are 
promised  to  the  righteous  in  this  world,  nor  those  that  are 
given  to  the  wicked  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  good 
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The  night  was  passed  in  anxiety  and  fearful  forebodings ; 
and  the  beam  of  the  morning  was  dreaded  by  the  daughter, 
as  if  it  were  the  blaze  of  evidence  that  was  to  bring  to 
light  some  crime  she  had  committed.  She  was  unable  to 
rise ;  the  small  domestic  duties  of  the  morning  were  per¬ 
formed  by  the  mother,  pensively,  and  under  the  burden  of 
the  prospect  of  coming  ill.  About  ten  o’clock,  a  slight 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door ;  Euphan  cried,  in  a  weak 
voice,  “  Come  in.”  She  heard  a  whispering  and  rustling 
of  clothes,  as  if  the  visitors  were  deciding,  by  expostulations 
and  pushings,  which  of  them  should  enter  first.  At  last, 
two  neighbours,  who  had  been  known  to  be  active  in  circu¬ 
lation  of  reports  against  the  daughter,  made  their  appearance. 
On  the  usual  salutation,  expressed,  as  Euphan  thought,  in  a 
strange  voice,  and  accompanied  by  stranger  looks — 

“Is  Menie  ill  the  day?”  said  one  of  them,  as  she  cast 
her  eye  obliquely  upon  the  bed.  “  Has  she  nae  doctor,  puir 
thing  ?” 

“I  haena  seen  her  for  mony  weeks,”  said  the  other. 
“Why  do  ye  conceal  her  illness,  Euphan,  woman?  The 
lassie  may  dee,  when  a  helping  hand  might  save  her.” 

“  Yet  I  hae  heard  that  she  was  seen  on  the  road  to  Canon- 
mills  last  night  in  the  darkenin,”  rejoined  the  first,  with  an 
oblique  glance  at  the  other. 

The  words  reached  Menie  in  the  bed,  and  the  clothes 
shook  above  her. 

“God  be  praised,  my  bairn  is  weel !”  said  Euphan.  who 
understood  the  import  of  their  speech ;  “  but,  though 

‘  affliction  cometh  not  forth  from  the  dust,  neither  doth 
trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground,’  yet  are  we  all  born  unto 
grief.  We  hae  our  ain  sorrows,  and  never  pry  into  those  o’ 
our  neighbours.” 

The  conversation  continued  for  some  time,  and  the  women 
departed,  leaving  the  inmates  to  the  certainty  that  the 
village  had  got  hold  of  the  dreaded  topic  of  calumny  against 
the  miserable  victim  of  prejudice.  The  shock  had  not  ex¬ 
pended  its  strength  upon  their  already  racked  nerves,  when 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  rude  hand,  and  two  men  entered, 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  officers  of  the  Sheriff  Court.  An 
involuntary  scream  was  uttered  by  Menie  as  her  eyes  met 
the  uniform  of  red  facings  of  the  harsh-looking  men. 
Euphan  was  silent,  but  her  eyes  were  filled  with  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  fear. 

“  Is  your  daughter  at  home,  good  woman  ?”  said  one  of 
the  men,  while  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  bed  from  which  the 
weak  scream  issued. 

“Ay,”  answered  the  mother.  “What  is  your  pleasure 
wi’  her  or  wi’  me  V 

“Where  is  she?”  added  the  same  person. 

“  There,”  answered  the  mother.  “  She  is  weakly  this 
morning,  and  hasna  yet  risen.” 

“  No  doubt — no  doubt,”  said  the  man.  “  She  cannot 
be  weel.  I  understand  she  has  been  confined  to  the  house 
for  six  weeks,  with  the  exception  of  some  night  wanderings; 
but  she  must  this  day  face  the  light  of  the  sun.  We  have 
a  warrant  of  apprehension  against  her,  proceeding  on  a 
charge  of  child  murder.  She  must  up  and  dress,  sick  or  well, 
and  go  with  us.  The  body  of  the  child  lies  in  the  Sheriff’s 
office ;  and  it  is  right  that  the  mother  should  be  there  also.” 

The  words,  which  had  an  ironical  virulence  in  them, 
unbecoming  the  station  of  the  man,  wrung  a  wail  from  the 
accused  maiden,  which,  muffled  by  the  bedclothes  she  had 
wrapped  round  her  head,  sounded  like  the  waning  voice  of 
the  departing  spirit  ;  and  the  mother,  overcome  by  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  ills  crowned  by  this  consummation,  flung 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  speaker,  and  grasped  his  legs  with 
her  fleshless  arm. 

“  God  hath  spoken  once;  but  I  have  heard  it  many  times 
that  power  belongeth  unto  him,  and  not  to  those  wha  whet 


their  tongues  like  swords,  and  bend  their  bows  to  shoot 
their  arrows  at  the  innocent.  My  dochter  is  as  guiltless 
o’  this  crime  as  the  babe  she  is  accused  o’  murderin.  Let 
her  remain,  if  ye  hae  in  ye  the  heart  that  travaileth  with 
pity,  and  I  will  awa  to  them  that  sent  ye,  and  satisfy  them, 
as  never  suspicion  was  satisfied,  that  Menie  Dempster  is 
nae  mair  capable  o’  committing  this  crime  against  God  and 
his  laws,  than  is  she  wha  is  sanctified  by  the  holiest  spirit 
that  ever  warmed  the  breast  or  filled  with  tears  the  een  o’ 
the  mercifu’.  Grant  me  this  ae  request,  and  it  will  be  a’ 
that  Euphan  Dempster  may  ever  ask  o’  man.” 

“  We  cannot,”  replied  the  officer;  “all  we  can  do  is  to 
retire  for  a  moment,  till  your  daughter  dress  herself ;  but, 
we  cannot  wait  long — so,  quick — quick.” 

And  the  two  men  retired  to  the  door,  where  their  appear¬ 
ance  had  already  collected  a  crowd  of  curious  inquirers. 
The  behests  of  necessity  overcome  the  strongest  feelings  of 
mortals,  and  even  impart  to  weakness  a  morbid  strength. 
The  unhappy  maiden  rose,  and  put  on  her  clothes  in  the 
midst  of  the  outpourings  of  her  mother’s  religious  inspira¬ 
tions  ;  but  her  sobs  and  suppressed  wailings  bore  evidence 
to  a  sorrow  that  would  not  be  comforted,  even  by  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  the  mercy  that  endureth  for  ever.  The  men  again 
entered  ;  and  Menie,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  was  led 
away  to  the  hall  of  the  Sheriff’s  Court,  to  undergo  an  ex¬ 
amination,  which,  of  itself,  might  operate  as  their  utter  ruin 
in  this  world. 

They  arrived  at  the  court-room  about  eleven  o’clock.  An 
examination  of  witnesses  had  already  been  begun.  As  they 
entered  the  door  of  the  room  where  they  were  to  be  placed, 
Menie  saw  passing  through  the  lobby  several  neighboui's ; 
and  between  two  men,  in  the  act  of  taking  him  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  she  observed  George  Wallace,  whose  eyes  seemed 
red  and  inflamed,  and  who  exhibited  a  strong  reluctance  to 
to  proceed  forward,  requiring  the  efforts  of  the  men  to  drag 
him  before  the  examinator.  The  whole  scene  seemed  no¬ 
thing  but  a  dream ;  and  the  trifling  circumstance  from  which 
it  originated,  invested  it  with  a  character  strange  and  un¬ 
natural.  It  was  nearly  four  o’clock  before  Menie  was  called 
in  to  be  examined.  When  led  before  the  judge,  she  looked 
wildly  around  her.  A  chair  was  set  for  her,  and  she  sat 
down.  The  usual  question  as  to  her  name,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters,  were  put,  and  the  more  important  part  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  proceeded.  She  was  asked  whether  she  had  at  one 
time  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Michael  M‘Intyre,  the 
city  guardsman ;  whether  she  had  not  been  in  his  society, 
among  the  trees  of  Inverleith,  on  a  night  mentioned  ;  whe¬ 
ther  she  had  not  been  courted  by  George  Wallace  of  Inver- 
leith  Mains  ;  whether  she  had  not  been  renounced  by  him  ; 
whether  the  reason  of  such  renouncement  was  not  her  prior 
intimacy  with  M ‘Intyre;  whether  she  had  not  been  confined 
to  the  house  for  a  considerable  period,  and  what  was  the 
reason  of  such  confinement ;  whether  she  had  not  deposited 
a  basket  containing  the  dead  child  near  the  hedge-row  in  the 
loan  leading  to  Canonmills ;  and  whether  she  was  not  the 
mother  of  the  child.  Every  question  was  answered  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  simple  ideas  of  innocence  and  truth ;  but  when 
she  came  to  state  that  she  found  the  basket  on  the  road, 
carried  it  home  without  looking  at  it,  and  then  replaced  it 
in  the  situation  in  which  she  found  it,  and  all  this  without 
being  able  properly  to  account  for  so  unlikely  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  proceeding,  the  Sheriff,  prejudiced  as  ho  was 
against  her,  from  her  previous  admission  that  she  had  been 
seen  in  the  society  of  M ‘In tyre,  a  man  of  dissolute  habits  • 
that  Wallace  had  not  visited  her  for  many  weeks,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  as  she  supposed,  of  that  circumstance— and  that 
she  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  going  out  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period — viewed  her  statement  as  false,  and  entertained 
the  strongest  suspicions  of  her  being  guilty  of  the  crime  laifl 
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to  lier  charge.  She  was  accordingly  committed  to  prison 
until  further  evidence  might  be  procured,  to  throw  more 
light  on  the  mysterious  transaction. 

In  the  meantime,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  being  of 
that  inexplicable  kind  that  stirs  the  curiosity  of  a  prying 
public,  the  results  of  the  precognition  got  abroad,  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  information 
afforded  to  the  sheriff  had  been  procured  from  Elspeth 
Grierson,  the  mother  of  Margaret  Grierson,  and  from  one  of 
the  men  who  had  seen  Menie  in  the  arms  of  the  city  guards¬ 
man.  The  manner  in  which  Wallace  became  implicated 
a3  an  unwilling  witness  against  bis  betrothed,  was  also  a 
curious  feature  in  the  case.  He  had  not  been  absent  in  the 
south  so  long  as  it  had  been  represented,  but  had  con¬ 
cealed  his  arrival  at  home  with  a  view  to  watch  the  motions 
of  her  whom  he  yet  loved,  in  spite  of  the  suspicions  he  en¬ 
tertained  against  her ;  and  having,  on  that  eventful  even¬ 
ing,  seen  Menie  hurrying  along  with  a  basket  in  her  hand, 
he  had  followed  her,  and  seen  her  deposit  the  charge  in 
the  manner  already  mentioned.  At  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  in  the  act  of  examining  it,  Elspeth  Grierson  came  up, 
as  if  she  had  been  returning  from  Canonmills,  and  helped 
him  to  undo  the  cloth  in  which  the  dead  body  of  the  child 
was  wrapped ;  and  thus  was  he  painfully  committed  as  a 
witness  of  what  he  had  seen.  The  authorities  soon  after  got 
intelligence  of  the  circumstance ;  the  child  was  taken  to 
the  office,  and  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  chiefly  pointed 
out  by  Elspeth  Grierson  (among  the  rest,  George  Wallace), 
were  examined,  previous  to  the  interrogation  of  the  supposed 
culprit  herself. 

The  unhappy  situation  of  the  girl,  and  the  apparently 
conflicting  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  roused  a  sympathic 
interest  in  many  of  her  acquaintances,  who,  having  set  on 
foot  a  system  of  inquiry,  induced  or  persuaded  the  fiscal  to 
seek  for  the  truth,  rather  than  for  an  unilateral  array  of 
inculpative  testimony.  It  was  impossible,  even  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  to  deny  the  force  of  the  facts,  that 
Menie  had  been  often  seen  by  the  neighbours  during  their 
visits,  though  she  had  kept  the  house  in  the  day-time,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  shame  produced  by  the  reports  circulated 
against  her  :  that  she  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Canonmills  on 
that  evening  when  the  child  was  exposed  ;  that  the  rumours 
against  her  (with  the  exception  of  the  facts  attending  the 
depositing  of  the  corb)  proceeded  mainly  from  one  source, 
which  was  a  poisoned  one ;  and  that,  in  place  of  denying,  as 
she  might  have  done,  all  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  she 
had  explained  everything  with  a  simplicity  that  was  seldom 
exhibited  by  the  votaries  of  vice.  These  things  made  a  suitable 
impression,  and  the  crown  authorities  were  obliged  to  stop 
short  in  their  proceedings,  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
could  find  no  proof  of  gravidity,  and  only  one  witness, Wallace 
himself,  whose  reluctance  to  give  his  testimony  was  looked 
upon,  when  contrasted  with  his  ascertained  inimical  feelings 
towards  her,  as  an  affected  exhibition  of  leniency  to  cover 
concealed  hatred,  could  speak  to  the  fact  of  the  depositation 
of  the  child.  All  seemed  enveloped  in  doubt ;  and,  if  there 
was  a  glimpse  of  certainty  in  regard  to  any  part  of  the 
inexplicable  case,  it  was  that,  that  doubt  itself  would  effec¬ 
tuate  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  who  could  never 
claim  again  the  respect  that  is  due  to  innocence. 

For  six  months  she  was  confined  within  the  narrow  cells 
of  a  jail,  and  during  every  day  of  that  period  she  was  visited 
by  her  mother,  whose  endeavours  to  support  the  young  and 
breaking  heart  of  the  victim,  by  the  application  of  the  balm 
that  God  has  sent  to  the  miserable,  only  tended  to  calm  the 
spirit  as  it  sunk  in  the  ruins  of  a  decaying  constitution. 
She  was  at  last  liberated  ;  but  the  freedom  of  the  body  only 
made  more  manifest  the  effects  of  the  blasting  power  of 
prejudice  and  suspicion  ;  and  the  intel'igence,  that  was  com¬ 


municated  to  her  some  time  afterwards,  that  W  allace  had 
married  Margaret  Grierson,  crowned  the  misery  that  en¬ 
slaved  her,  and  seemed  to  cut  off  all  hope  that  she  could 
ever  again  hold  up  her  head  among  the  daughters  of  men. 
Time  passed,  and  realized  that  inherent  condition  of  his 
power,  which,  as  his  progress  continues,  brings  to  the 
miserable  the  sad  consolation  of  the  woes  of  their  enemies. 
The  marriage  of  Wallace  with  Margaret  Grierson  was  an 
unhappy  one.  The  collision  of  adverse  sentiments  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  wife  an  infirmity  of  temper,  which,  in  its  ex¬ 
asperated  moods,  sought  for  relief  in  intoxication  ;  and  the 
domestic  feuds  at  Inverleith  Mains  became  a  common  topic 
of  conversation  among  the  inhabitants  of  Broughton.  Such 
are  the  turns  of  fate  that  acknowledge  the  influence  of  a 
power  whose  ways  we  cannot  comprehend  ;  yet,  a  still  more 
extraordinary  discovery  wa3  to  be  manifested  to  the  child 
of  misfortune.  One  night  Menie  and  her  mother  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  evening  exercise,  heedless  of  the  concerns  of 
a  world  from  which  they  were  excluded,  when  the  door 
opened  with  a  loud  noise,  and  George  Wallace  stood  before 
them.  Hi3  eyes  were  wild  and  bloodshot,  a  fever  was  in 
his  blood,  and  his  nerves,  excited  by  some  maniac  passion, 
shook  till  his  frame  seemed  convulsed,  and  the  powers  of 
judgment  and  will  lay  prostrate  before  the  fiend  that  ruled 
his  heart.  Menie  started  up  affrightened,  and  the  mother 
laid  her  hand  on  the  book. 

“I  am  compelled  to  be  here,”  he  cried,  with  a  choking, 
unnatural  voice,  as  he  held  forth  his  hands  to  the  maiden  ; 
(t  and  it  is  well  I  have  come,  for  the  quiet  of  this  house 
o’  innocence  already  quells  the  fever  o’  my  heart.  I  have 
this  moment  left  my  wife ;  and  I  had  a  struggle  to  pass  the 
water-dam,  that  shone  in  the  mune  to  invite  me  to  bury 
myself  and  my  grief  in  its  still  breast.  But  there  is  a  God 
in  heaven  ;  and  He  it  is  wha  has  brought  me  here,  to  look 
ance  mair  on  her  I  loved  and  ruined,  and  now  can  only  save 
by  my  ain  endless  misery  and  shame.  She  lies  yonder 
steeped  in  drink ;  but  the  power  o’  conscience  has  repelled 
the  subtle  poison,  and  she  could  speak  in  burning  words  her 
crime  and  my  eternal  shame.  Margaret  Grierson,  it  was — 
my  wife — the  mother  o’  my  child — O  God,  help  my  words ! 
— she  has  confessed,  in  her  drunken  madness,  and  my  heart 
tells  me  it  is  the  confession  o’  God’s  eternal  truth,  that  the 
babe  was  hers — that  her  mother  laid  it  by  the  hedge-row, 
a  breathing  victim,  to  hide  her  daughter’s  dishonour — and 
that  it  died  there  by  suffocation.  Let  me  speak  it  out,  that 
this  throbbing  heart  may  be  stilled.  But  it  cannot — it 
never  can  be  in  this  world — no — no — nor  in  the  next.’ 

And,  groaning  deeply,  he  threw  himself  on  a  chair,  and 
rugged  his  hair  like  a  maniac  in  the  highest  paroxyism  of 
his  disease.  The  unexpected  and  extraordinary  statement 
rendered  the  women  speechless.  They  looked  at  him,  and 
at  each  other.  Mutterings  of  prayer  escaped  from  the  lips 
of  Euphan,  and  surprise  and  pity  divided  the  empire  of  the 
heart  of  the  daughter,  who  had  never  thought  to  see  misery 
that  equalled  her  own.  There  was  no  reason  for  the  feeling 
of  triumph,  where  the  melancholy  relief  came  from  the 
ruins  of  one  Avhom  they  had  both  loved  and  respected.  lie 
had  been  the  only  individual  that  ever  influenced  the  heart 
of  the  one,  and  the  other  had  fondly  looked  forward  to  him 
as  the  support  and  solace  of  her  old  age.  Now  he  was  a 
ruined,  miserable  man,  and  had  no  power  to  make  amends 
for  the  wrong  he  had  unintentionally  committed.  The 
calmness  of  the  silence,  and  the  relief  that  came  from  the 
unburdening  of  a  secret  that  had  been  wrung  from  him  by 
the  pangs  of  conscience,  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  had  placed  himself.  He  had  put  himself 
and  his  wife  in  the  power  of  those  he  had  wronged,  and 
returning  reason  brought  with  it  the  fears  of  sclf-preserva 
tion  , 
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“"What  have  I  done?”  he  again  exclaimed,  as  he  took  his 
hand  from  his  forehead  and  looked  into  the  face  of  Menie. 
“  I  have  condemned  myself  and  the  wife  of  my  bosom — my 
conscience  and  a  burning  revenge  has  wrought  this  out  o’ 
me  ;  but  what  shall  be  the  consequence  thereof  ?  Will  ye 
bring  her  to  justice,  the  gallows — and  me  to  a  still  deeper 
ruin  and  desolation  than  that  which  hangs  over  this  house  o’ 
innocent  suffering?  Say,  Menie;  speak,  guid  mother  ;  our 
doom  is  in  your  hands.  What  says  that  blessed  book,  on 
the  merits  o’  forgiveness  and  the  crime  o’  revenge?” 

Euphan  Dempster  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  calmly. 

“  Sair,  sair  hae  ye  wranged  me,  and  that  puir  child  o’ 
misfortune,  wha  stands  there  unable  to  reply  to  ye,  though 
'he  tears  o’  her  grief  and  her  pity  speak  in  strange  language 
„he  waes  o’  a  broken  heart.  But  sairer,  far  sairer,  hae  ye 
wranged  yersel’;  for,  though  we  ‘  have  seen  the  travail  which 
God  hath  given  to  the  sons  and  daughters  o’  men,’  we  have 
been  answered  in  the  dark  nights  in  which  we  cried  and 
wept,  by  him  who  ‘maintains  the  cause  o’  the  afflicted  and 
the  right  of  the  poor;’  but  ye  are  left  to  the  wrath  o’  yer 
ain  spirit,  that  burns  in  yer  heart,  and  even  now  lights  up 
your  eves  wi’  a  strange  light.  Vainly  would  my  daughter 
and  I  hae  read  this  book,  if  we  liadna  learned  to  forgive 
our  enemies.  You  hae  naething  to  fear  from  us.” 

“  And  are  tliae  the  sentiments  o’  her  wha  was  ance  the 
life  and  light  o’  this  stricken  heart?”  said  Wallace,  as  he 
turned  mournfully  to  Menie,  who,  pale  and  emaciated  from 
her  sorrow,  stood  before  him,  the  ghost  of  what  she  was, 
“  O  God  !  can  this  be  my  Menie?  Is  a’  that  ruin  o’  health 
and  beauty  the  doing  o’  him  wha  loved  her  as  nae  man  ever 
loved  woman?  Are  thae  your  sentiments,  Menie?  and  am 
I,  and  is  my  miserable  wife,  safe  in  the  keeping  o’  your 
forgiveness?” 

“  Ay,  George,”  answered  the  maiden,  as  she  burst  into 
tears  at  the  recollection  of  her  former  love,  and  the  sight  of 
her  unhappy  lover.  “  I  hae  been  sair  dealt  wi’ ;  but  I  forgie 
ye,  and  I  forgie  also  your  wife.  I  will  dree  the  scorn  o’  an 
ill  warld;  but  till  you  and  she  are  dead,  my  lips  will  never 
mention  the  wrangs  I  hae  suffered  from  my  auld  friend,  and 
him  I  could  hae  dee’d  to  serve.” 

“Miserable  man  that  I  am!”  exclaimed  the  youth.  “  IIow 
much  do  your  generosity  and  goodness  shew  me  I  have  lost, 
and  lost  for  ever?  Whither  now  shall  I  fly  ! — to  the  arms 
o’  a  murderer,  the  wife  o’  my  bosom — or  to  the  wide  world, 
to  roam,  a  houseless  man,  to  whom  there  is  nae  city  o’  re¬ 
fuge  on  earth?” 

Unable  longer  tc  bear  the  poignancy  of  his  feelings,  he 
rushed  out  of  the  house. 

For  several  years  after  the  scene  we  have  now  described, 
Wallace  was  not  heard  of.  None  but  his  father  knew 
whether  he  had  gone.  His  wife  was  absolutely  discarded 
from  the  farm-house;  and,  her  habits  getting  gradually 
worse,  she  became  a  street  vagrant,  and  renounced  herself 
to  the  dominion  of  the  evil  power  that  had,  from  an  early 
period,  ruled  her,  but  whose  workings  she  had  so  artfully, 
for  a  time,  attempted  to  conceal.  She  paid  many  visits  to 
Inverleith  Mains,  but  was  rejected  by  the  old  farmer,  who 
attributed  to  her  the  ruin  of  his  son.  On  these  occasions, 
she  broke  forth  in  wild  execrations ;  and,  on  her  return, 
did  not  fail  to  assail  the  widow  and  her  daughter  as  the 
instruments  of  her  ruin.  The  old  story  of  the  child  was 
published  at  the  door,  in  the  words  of  drunken  delirium; 
and  often  mixed  with  stray  sentences  of  triumph  that,  to 
any  one  possessed  of  the  secret,  would  have  appeared  a 
sufficient  condemnation  of  herself.  Yet,  the  construction 
was  all  the  other  way  ;  for  Menie  had  never  been  cleared 
by  evidence,  and  the  virulent  expressions  of  the  vagabond 
were,  according  to  the  laws  which  too  often  regulate  mun¬ 
dane  belief,  takor>  ps  inculoatio"  •  and  hence  the  prejudice 
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against  the  innocent  victim  was  kept  up,  and  the  lives  of 
her  and  her  mother  embittered  to  a  degree  that  called  for 
all  the  aids  of  their  “  sacred  remeid”  to  ameliorate  sufferings 
that  seemed  destined  to  have  no  end  upon  earth.  But  the 
ways  of  heaven  are  wonderful.  A  boisterous  sea  may  wreck, 
but  the  sufferer  may  be  carried  to  the  shore  by  a  wave  which 
if  less  impetuous,  might  have  been  his  grave.  Wallace’s 
wife  at  last  died,  from  the  effects  of  that  dissipation  that 
had  opened  the  evil  heart  to  give  forth  the  confession  of 
her  own  shame  ;  and,  after  this  relief,  the  husband’s  father 
paid  regular  visits  to  Menie  and  her  mother.  He  never 
spoke  of  the  secret  that  had  driven  his  son  away,  nor  of 
the  place  to  which  he  had  fled ;  but  he  shewed  sufficiently, 
by  his  attentions  and  kindness,  that  he  knew  all.  The 
house  of  the  widow  and  her  daughter  was  now  kept  full  by 
supplies  from  the  farm ;  money,  too,  was  given  to  them  in 
abundance,  and,  in  so  far  as  regarded  worldly  means, 
the  two  inmates  had,  at  no  period  of  their  lives,  been  so 
well  provided  for. 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  disappearance  of 
AVallace.  One  night,  as  Menie  and  her  mother  were  sitting 
by  the  fire,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Wallace  stood  before 
them.  His  manner  was  now  very  different  from  what  it  was 
on  that  day  when  he  rushed  like  a  madman  from  the  house. 
He  stood  for  a  moment,  looking  at  the  couple  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  so  much  from  his  wrongs;  and  the  first  words  he 
uttered  were  — 

“  Menie  Dempster,  ye  have  been  true  to  your  promise,  and 
ye  have  been  rewarded.  That  woman  is  gone  to  her  trial, 
and  yours  is  ended.  Now  shall  truth  triumph.” 

Menie  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  Her  eyes  were  alter¬ 
nately  turned  to  Wallace  and  to  the  fire.  The  mother  laid 
her  hand  solemnly  on  the  Bible,  and,  addressing  the  inspired 
volume — 

“Thus  are  yer  secrets  brought  to  light — ay,  even  out  o’ 
darkness.  They  wha  trust  in  ye  shall  not  fail  in  the  end, 
though  they  should  stumble  seven  times,  yea,  seven  times 
seven.” 

“If  I  had  trusted  mair  to  that,  said  Wallace,  “than  to 
the  whisperings  o’  my  ain  heart,  I  might  never  have  been 
a  miserable  husband  nor  a  banished  man.  But  it’s  no  yet 
owre  late.  I  am  resolved.  Menie,  will  ye  now  consent  to 
be  the  wife  o’  him  wha  wrought,  maybe  unwittingly,  to 
your  ruin  ?” 

Menie  was  yet  silent. 

“I  will  publish  your  innocence,”  rejoined  he.  “Thera 
is  mair  evidence  than  my  word  against  her  wha  is  dead. 
It  shall  be  known  far  and  wide,  and  you  will  be  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  respected  wife  o’  George  Wallace.” 

“  I  will  speak  for  her,”  said  the  mother  ;  “  she  will  con¬ 
sent.  It  is  asked  of  her  by  Him  wha  has  brought  good 
out  o’  evil,  and  whase  mercies,  being  the  reward  o’  the 
patience  o’  trial,  are  as  a  command  that  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
obeyed.” 

Wallace  drew  near  to  Menie,  and  took  her  hand.  Her 
face  was  still  turned  away,  but  he  felt  the  trembling  pres¬ 
sure  that  got  sooner  to  the  heart  than  the  sounds  of  the 
voice. 

“  It  is  enough,  Menie,”  he  whispered.  “  Come,  the  mune 
is  again  shining  amangthe  trees  o’  Warriston.” 

The  couple  proceeded  to  their  old  haunts.  They  passed 
the  hedge-row  where  the  child  had  been  deposited.  Menie’s 
step  was  quick  as  they  approached  it,  her  eyes  were  averted 
from  the  spot,  and  they  passed  it  in  silence.  We  need  not 
record  the  spoken  sentiments  of  lovers  in  the  situation  of 
this  couple.  They  parted,  after  it  was  arranged  that  their 
marriage  should  take  place  in  the  following  week. 

In  the  interval,  the  most  prudent  and  effectual  means  were 
taken  to  clear  uo  the  mvsterv  of  the  old  story.  The  written 
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statements  of  several  individuals,  who  had  heard  the  broken 
confessions  of  the  woman,  were  taken.  Wallace  and  his 
father  added  theirs,  and  there  was  soon  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  Menie,  much  stronger  than  the  original  imputation. 
F\ery  one  believed  her  innocence  ;  and  the  marriage,  which 
took  place  a  short  time  after,  confirmed  all. 


THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  CELLARDYKES. 

I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  having  all  the  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Europe  collected  into  one  “bonne  mouche’  at 
the  Louvre.  It  was  like  collecting,  while  a  boy,  a  handful 
of  strawberries,  and  devouring  them  at  one  indiscriminating 
gulp.  I  do  not  like  floral  exhibitions,  for  the  same  reason. 
1  had  rather  a  thousand  times  meet  my  old  and  my  new 
friends  in  my  solitary  walks  or  in  my  country  rambles.  All 
museums  in  this  way  confound  and  bewilder  me;  and,  had 
the  Turk  not  been  master  of  Greece,  I  should  have  preferred 
a  view  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  in  the  land  of  their  nativity. 
Ai  d  it  is  for  a  similar  reason  that  my  mind  still  reverts, 
with  a  kind  of  dreamy  delight,  to  the  time  when  I  viewed 
mankind  in  detail,  and  in  all  their  individual  and  natural 
peculiarities,  rather  than  en  masse,  and  in  one  regimental 
uniform.  Educate  up!  Educate  up  !  Invent  machinery — 
discover  agencies — saddle  Nature  with  the  panniers  of  labour 
— and,  at  last,  stand  alongside  of  her,  clothed,  from  the  pea¬ 
sant  to  the  prince,  in  the  wonders  of  her  manufacture,  and 
merrily  whistling,  in  idle  unconcern,  to  the  tune  of  her  un¬ 
erring  dispatch  !  But  what  have  we  gained?  One  mass  of 
similarities:  the  housemaid,  the  housekeeper,  the  lady,  and 
the  princess,  speaking  the  same  language,  clothed  in  the  same 
habiliments,  and  enjoying  the  same  immunities  from  corporeal 
labour — the  colours  of  the  rainbow  whirled  and  blended  into 
one  glare  of  white!  Towards  this  ultimatum  we  are  now  fast 
hastening.  Where  is  the  shepherd  stocking- weaver,  with 
his  wires  and  his  fingers  moving  invisibly?  Where  the  “wee 
and  the  muckle  wheel,”  with  the  aged  dames,  in  plettedtoys, 
singing  “Tarry  Woo?”  Where  the  hodden-grey-clad  pa¬ 
triarch,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  mixing 
familiarly,  and  in  perfect  equality,  with  all  the  household — 
servant  and  child  ?  My  heart  constantly  warms  to  these 
recollections ;  and  I  feel  as  if  wandering  over  a  landscape 
variegated  by  pleasant  and  contrasting  colouring,  and  over¬ 
shaded  with  associations  which  have  long  been  a  part  of 
myself.  One  exception  to  the  general  progression  and  assi¬ 
milation  still  happily  remains,  to  gratify,  I  must  confess,  my 
liking  for  things  as  they  were.  The  fisher  population  of 
Newhaven,  Buckhaven,  and  Cellardykes — (my  observation 
extends  no  farther,  and  I  limit  my  remarks  accordingly) — 
are,  in  fact,  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  the  Irish,  the  Welsh, 
and  the  Manks  of  Fisherdom.  Differing  each  somewhat 
from  the  other,  they  are  united  by  one  common  bond  of  cha¬ 
racter — they  are  varieties  of  the  same  animal — the  different 
species  under  one  genus.  I  like  this.  I  am  always  in  high 
spirits  when  I  pass  through  a  fishing  village  or  a  fisher  street. 
No  accumulation  of  filth  in  every  hue — of  shell,  and  gill,  and 
fish-tail— can  disgust  me.  I  even  smell  a  sweet  savour 
from  their  empty  baskets,  as  they  exhale  themselves  dry  in 
the  sunbeam.  And  then  there  is  a  hue  of  robust  health 
over  all.  No  mincing  of  matters.  Female  arms  and  legs 
of  the  true  Tuscan  order — cheeks  and  chins  where  neither 
the  rose  nor  the  bone  has  been  stinted.  Children  of  the 
dub  and  the  mire — all  agog  in  demi-nudity,  and  following 
Batura  most  vociferously.  Snug,  comfortable  cabins,  where 


garish  day  makes  no  unhandsome  inquiries,  and  wnero 
rousing  fires  and  plentiful  meals  abide  from  June  to  January. 
They  have  a  language  too,  of  their  own — the  true  Muckle- 
backet  dialect ;  and  freely  and  firmly  do  they  throw  from 
them  censure,  praise,  and  ribaldry.  The  men  are  here  but 
men  ;  mere  human  machines — useful,  but  not  ornamental- 
necessary  incumbrances  rather  than  valuable  protectors. 
“Poor  creature!”  says  Meg  of  the  Mucklebacket,  “she 
canna  maintain  a  man.”  Sir  Walter  saw  through  the 
character  I  am  labouring  to  describe ;  and,  in  one  sentence, 
put  life  and  identity  into  it.  I  know  he  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  conversing  with  fisherwomen  in  particular.  But, 
whilst  such  are  the  general  features,  each  locality  I  have 
mentioned  has  its  distinctive  lineaments.  The  Newhaven 
fisherwoman  (for  the  man  is  unknown),  is  a  bundle  of  snug 
comfort.  Her  body,  her  dress,  her  countenance,  her  basket, 
her  voice,  all  partake  of  the  same  character  of  enbonpoint- 
ness.  Yet  there  is  nothing  at  all  untidy  about  her.  She 
may  esconce  her  large  limbs  in  more  plaiden  coverings  than 
the  gravedigger  in  “Hamlet”  had  waistcoats;  but  still  she 
moves  without  constraint;  and,  under  a  burden  which  would 
press  my  lady’s  waiting-maid  to  the  carpet,  she  moves  free, 
firm,  and  elastic.  He  tongue  is  not  labour-logged,  her  feet 
are  not  creel-retarded;  but,  although  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  hundreds,  she  holds  on  her  way  and  her  dis¬ 
course  as  if  she  were  a  caravan  in  the  desert.  She  is  to  be 
found  in  every  street  and  alley  in  Auld  Reeky,  till  her  work 
is  accomplished.  Her  voice  of  call  is  exceedingly  musical, 
and  sounds  sweetly  in  the  ear  of  the  infirm  and  bedrid.  All 
night  long,  she  holds  her  stand  close  by  the  theatre,  with  her 
broad  knife  and  her  opened  oyster.  In  vain  does  the  young 
spark  endeavour  to  engage  her  in  licentious  talk.  He  soon 
discovers  that,  whatever  her  feelings  or  affections  tend,  they 
do  not  point  in  his  favour.  Thus,  loaded  with  pence,  and 
primed  with  gin,  she  returns  by  midnight  to  her  home — 
there  to  share  a  supper-pint  with  her  man  and  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  to  prepare,  by  deep  repose,  for  the  duties  of  a 
new  day.  Far  happier  and  more  useful  she,  in  her  day  and 
generation,  than  that  thing  of  fashion  which  men  call  a  beau, 
or  a  belle — in  whose  labours  no  one  rejoices,  and  in  whose 
bosom  no  sentiment  but  self  finds  a  place.  In  Buckhaven, 
again,  the  Salique  law  prevails.  There  men  are  men,  and 
women  mere  appendages.  The  sea  department  is  here  all 
and  all.  The  women,  indeed,  crawl  a  little  way,  and  through 
a  few  deserted  fields,  into  the  surrounding  country ;  but  the 
man  drives  the  cart,  and  the  cart  carries  the  fish  ;  and  the 
fish  are  found  in  all  the  larger  inland  towns  eastward. 
Cellardykes  is  a  mixture  of  the  two — a  kind  of  William  and 
Mary  government,  where,  side  by  side,  at  the  same  cart,  and 
not  unfrequently  in  the  same  boat,  are  to  be  found  man  and 
women,  lad  and  lass.  Oh,  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the 
Cellardyke  fishers  leaving  the  coast  for  the  herring-fishing 
in  the  north !  I  witnessed  it  some  years  ago,  as  I  passed  to 
Edinburgh  ;  and,  this  year,  I  witnessed  it  again. 

Meeting  and  conversing  with  my  old  friend  the  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Kilrenny,  we  laid  us  down  on  the  sunny 
slope  of  the  brae  facing  the  east  and  the  Isle  of  May,  whilst 
he  gave  me  the  following  narrative  : — 

Thomas  Laing  and  Sarah  Black  were  born  and  brought 
up  under  the  same  roof — namely,  that  double-storied  tene¬ 
ment  which  stands,  somewhat  by  itself,  overlooking  the 
harbour.  They  entered  by  the  same  outer  door,  but  occupied 
each  a  separate  storey.  Thomas  Laing  was  always  a  stout, 
hardy,  fearless  boy,  better  acquainted  with  every  boat  on 
the  station  than  with  his  single  questions,  and  far  fonder  of 
little  Sarah’s  company  than  of  the  schoolmaster’s.  Sarah 
was  likewise  a  healthy,  stirring  child,  extremely  sensitive, 
and  easily  offended,  but  capable,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
deeoest  feelings  of  gratitude  and  attachment.  Thomas  Lain^ 
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was,  in  fact,  her  champion,  her  Don  Quixote,  from  the  time 
when  he  could  square  his  arms  and  manage  his  fists ;  and 
much  mischief  and  obloquy  did  he  suffer  among  his  com¬ 
panions  on  account  of  his  chivalrous  defence  of  little  Sally. 
One  day,  whilst  the  fisher  boys  and  girls  were  playing  on 
the  pier,  whilst  the  tide  was  at  the  full,  a  mischievous  boy, 
wishing  to  annoy  Thomas,  pushed  little  Sail  into  the  harbour, 
where,  but  for  Thomas’s  timely  and  skilful  aid,  (for  he  was 
an  excellent  swimmer,)  she  would  probably  have  been 
drowned.  Having  placed  his  favourite  in  a  condition  and 
place  of  safety,  Tom  felled  the  offender,  with  a  terrible  fister, 
to  the  earth.  The  blow  had  taken  place  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  was  mortal.  Tom  was  taken  up,  imprisoned, 
and  tried  for  manslaughter;  but,  on  account  of  his  youth — 
being  then  only  thirteen — he  was  merely  imprisoned  for  a 
certain  number  of  months.  Poor  Sally,  on  whose  account 
Tom  had  incurred  the  punishment  of  the  law,  visited  him, 
as  did  many  good-natured  fishermen,  whilst  in  prison,  where 
he  always  expressed  extreme  contrition  for  his  rashness. 
After  the  expiry  of  his  imprisonment,  Tom  returned  to  Cel- 
lardykes,  only  to  take  farewell  of  his  parents  and  his  now 
more  than  ever  dear  Sally.  He  could  not  bear,  he  said,  to 
face  the  parents  of  the  boy  whose  death  he  had  occasioned. 
The  parting  was  momentary.  He  promised  to  spend  one 
night  at  home ;  but  he  had  no  such  intention — and,  for 
several  years,  nobody  knew  what  had  become  of  Thomas 
Laing.  The  subject  was  at  first  a  speculation,  then  a  won¬ 
der,  next  an  occasional  recollection  ;  and,  in  a  few  months, 
the  place  which  once  knew  bold  Tom  Laing,  knetv  him  no 
more.  Even  his  parents,  engaged  as  they  were  in  the  active 
pursuits  of  fishing,  and  surrounded  as  they  were  by  a  large 
and  dependent  family,  soon  learned  to  forget  him.  One 
bosom  alone  retained  the  image  of  Tom,  more  faithfully  and 
indelibly  than  ever  did  coin  the  impression  of  royalty. 
Meanwhile,  Sarah  grew — for  she  was  a  year  older  than  Tom 
— into  womanhood,  and  fairly  took  her  share  in  all  the  more 
laborious  parts  of  a  fisher’s  life.  She  could  row  a  boat, 
carry  a  creel,  or  drive  a  cart  with  the  best  of  them ;  and, 
whilst  her  frame  was  thus  hardened,  her  limbs  acquired  a 
consistency  and  proportion  which  bespoke  the  buxom  woman 
rather  than  the  bonny  lass.  Her  eye,  however,  was  large 
and  brown,  and  her  lips  had  that  variety  of  expression  which 
lips  only  can  exhibit.  Many  a  jolly  fisher  wished  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  press  these  lips  to  his  ;  but  was  always  repulsed. 
She  neither  spoke  of  her  Thomas,  nor  did  she  grieve  for  him 
much  in  secret;  but  her  heart  revolted  from  a  union  with  any 
other  person  whilst  Thomas  might  still  be  alive.  Upon  a 
person  differently  situated,  the  passion  (for  passion  assuredly 
it  was)  which  she  entertained  for  her  absent  lover,  might 
and  would  have  produced  very  different  effects.  Had 
Sarah  been  a  young  boarding-school  miss,  she  would 
assuredly  either  have  eloped  with  another,  or  have  died  in 
a  madhouse ;  had  she  been  a  sentimental  sprig  of  gentility, 
consumption  must  have  followed  ;  but  Sarah  was  neither  of 
these.  She  had  a  heart  to  feel,  and  deeply  too ;  but  she 
knew  that  labour  was  her  destiny,  and  that  when  “  want 
came  in  at  the  door,  love  escapes  by  the  window.”  So  she 
just  laboured,  laughed,  ate,  drank,  and  slept,  very  much 
like  other  people.  Yet,  few  sailors  came  to  the  place  whom 
she  did  not  question  about  Thomas  ;  and  many  a  time  and 
oft  did  she  retire  to  the  rocks  of  a  Sabbath  even,  to  think  of 
and  pray  for  Thomas  Laing.  People  imagine,  from  the  free 
and  open  manner  and  talk  of  the  fisherwomen,  that  they  are 
all  or  generally  people  of  doubtful  morality.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  mistake.  To  the  public  in  general  they  are 
inaccessible;  they  almost  universally  intermarry  with  one 
another  ;  and  there  are  fewer  cases  (said  my  reverend  infor¬ 
mant)  of  public  or  sessional  reproof  in  Cellardykes,  than  in 
any  other  district  of  my  parish.  But,  from  the  precarious 


and  somewhat  solitary  nature  of  their  employment,  they  are 
exceedingly  superstitious  ;  and  I  had  access  to  know,  that 
many  a  sly  sixpence  passed  from  Sally’s  pocket  into  old  Cilia 
the  wise  woman’s,  with  the  view  of  having  the  cards  cut  and 
cups  read  for  poor  Thomas. 

Time,  however,  passed  on — with  time  came,  but  did  not 
pass  misfortune.  Sally’s  father,  who  had  long  been  addicted, 
at  intervals,  to  hard  drinking,  was  found  one  morning  dead 
at  the  bottom  of  a  cliff,  over  which,  in  returning  home  in¬ 
ebriated,  he  had  tumbled.  There  were  now  three  sisters,  all 
below  twelve,  to  provide  for,  and  Sally  s  mother  had  long 
been  almost  bedrid  with  severe  and  chronic  rheumatism ; 
consequently,  the  burden  of  supporting  this  helpless  family 
devolved  upon  Sarah,  who  was  now  in  the  bloom  and  in  the 
strength  of  her  womanhood.  Instead  of  sitting  down,  how¬ 
ever,  to  lament  what  could  not  be  helped,  Sarah  immediately 
redoubled  her  diligence.  She  even  learned  to  row  a  boat  as 
well  as  a  man,  and  contrived,  by  the  help  of  the  men  her 
father  used  to  employ,  to  keep  his  boat  still  going.  Things 
prospered  with  her  for  a  while  ;  but,  in  a  sudden  stoim, 
wherein  five  boats  perished  with  all  on  board,  she  lost  her 
whole  resources.  They  are  a  high-minded  people  those  Cel- 
lardyke  fishers.  The  Blacks  scorned  to  come  upon  the 
session.  The  young  girls  salted  herrings,  and  cried  had¬ 
docks  in  small  baskets  through  the  village  and  the  adjoining 
burghs,  and  Sarah  contrived  still  to  keep  up  a  cart  tor 
country  service,  Meanwhile,  Sarah  became  the  object  ot 
attention  through  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Though  some¬ 
what  larger  in  feature  and  limb  than  the  \  enus  de  Medicis, 
she  was,  notwithstanding,  tight,  clean,  and  sunny  her  skin 
white  as  snow,  and  her  frame  a  well-proportioned  Doiic— 
just  such  a  helpmate  as  a  husband  who  lias  to  rough  it 
through  life  might  be  disposed  to  select.  Captain  \\  illiara 
M‘Guffock,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  Big  Bill,  was  the 
commander  of  a  coasting  craft,  and  a  man  of  consideiable 
substance.  True,  he  was  considerably  older  than  Sally,  and 
a  widower ;  but  he  had  no  family,  and  “  a  bien  house  to 
bide  in.”  You  see  that  manse-looking  tenement  there,  on 
the  brae-head  towards  the  east — that  was  Captain  M‘Guffock  s 
residence  when  his  seafaring  avocations  did  not  demand  his 
presence  elsewhere.  Well,  Bill  came  acourting  to  Sally ; 
but  Sally  “looked  asclent  and  unco  skeich.”  Someway 
or  other,  whenever  she  thought  of  matrimony  which  she 
did  occasionally — she  at  the  same  time  thought  of  Ihomas 
Laing,  and,  as  she  expressed  it,  her  heart  scunnered  at 
the  thought.  Consequently,  Bill  made  little  progress  in  his 
courtship;  which  was  likewise  liable  to  be  inteirupted,  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  by  his  professional  voyages.  At  last  a 
letter  arrived  from  on  board  a  king  s  vessel,  then  lying  in 
Leith  Roads,  apprising  Thomas  Laing’s  relatives,  that  he 
had  died  of  fever  on  the  West  India  station.  This  news 
affected  Sally  more  than  anything  which  had  hitherto 
happened  to  her.  She  shut  herself  up  for  two  hours  in  het 
mother’s  bedroom,  weeping  aloud  and  bitterly,  exclaiming 
from  time  to  time— “  Oh  1  my  Thomas !— my  own  dearest 
Thomas  !  I  shall  never  love  man  again.  I  am  thine  in 
life  and  in  death— in  time  and  in  eternity !”  In  vain  did 
the  poor  bedrid  woman  try  to  comfort  her  daugbtei. 
Nature  had  her  way  ;  and,  in  less  than  three  hours,  Sarah 
Black  was  again  in  the  streets,  following,  with  a  confused 
but  a  cheerful  look,  her  ordinary  occupation.  I  his  grief 
of  Sarah’s,  had  it  been  well  nursed,  might  well  have  lasted 
a  twelvemonth;  but,  luckily  for  Sarah,  and  for  the  Inborn - 
ing  classes  in  general,  she  had  no  time  to  nuise  hei^gi  ief 
to  keep  it  warm.  “  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  biead,  .  said 
a  poor  helpless  mother,  and  three  somewhat  dependent  sisters 
— and  Sarah’s  exertions  were  redoubled. 

“  Oh,  what  a  feelingless  woman  1”  said  Mrs.  Paterson  to 
me,  as  Sarah  passed  her  door  one  day  .  in  my  orgSence, 
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absolutely  singirg— “  Oh,  what  a  feelingless  woman  ! — and 
her  father  dead,  and  her  mother  bedrid,  and  poor  Thomas 
Laing,  whom  she  made  such  a  fuss  about,  gone  too — and 
there  is  she,  absolutely  singing  after  all !” 

Mrs.  Paterson  is  now  Mrs.  Robson,  having  married  her 
second  husband  just  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  her  first, 
whom  her  improper  conduct  and  unhappy  temper  contri¬ 
buted  first  to  render  miserable  here,  and  at  la3t  to  convey  to 
the  churchyard  !  Verily,  (added  the  worthy  clergyman,) 
the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things.  But  what,  after  all, 
could  poor  Sarah  do,  but  marry  Will  M‘Guffock,  and  thus 
amply  provide,  not  only  for  herself,  but  for  her  mother  and 
sisters?  Had  Thomas  (and  her  heart  heaved  at  the  thought) 
still  been  alive,  she  thought  she  never  would  have  brought 
herself  to  think  of  it  in  earnest ;  but  now  that  Thomas  had 
long  ceased  to  think  of  her  or  anything  earthly,  why  should 
she°not  make  a  man  happy  who  seemed  distractedly  in  love 
with  her,  and  at  the  same  time  honourably  provide  for  her 
poor  and  dependent  relatives  ?  In  the  meantime,  the  sacra¬ 
mental  occasion  came  round,  and  I  had  a  private  meeting 
previous  to  the  first  communion  with  Sarah  Black.  To  me 
in  secret,  she  laid  open  her  whole  heart  as  if  in  the  presence 
of  her  God ;  and  I  found  her,  though  not  a  well-informed 
Christian  by  any  means  on  doctrinal  points,  yet  well  dis¬ 
posed  and  exceedingly  humble ;  in  short,  I  had  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  putting  a  token  into  her  hand,  at  which  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  for  an  instant,  and  then  returned  it  to  me. 

I  expressed  surprise,  at  least  by  my  looks.  “  I  fear,  said 
she,  “  that  I  am  unworthy ;  for,  I  have  not  told  you  that  I 
am  thinking  of  marrying  a  man  whom  I  cannot  love,  merely 
to  provide  for  our  family.  Is  not  that  a  sin?' — and  can  I, 
with  an  intention  of  doing  what  I  know  to  be  wrong,  safely 
communicate?”  I  assured  her  that,  instead  of  thinking  it  a 
sin,  I  thought  her  resolution  commendable,  particularly  a3 
the  object  of  her  real  affection  was  beyond  its  reach;  and  I 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  shew  that  there  is  often  much 
honour  and  even  delicacy  of  feeling,  natural  as  well  as  reli¬ 
gious,  under  very  uncongenial  circumstances  and  appear¬ 
ances.  Having  satisfied  her  mind  on  this  subject,  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  her  at  the  communion  table,  conducting 
herself  with  much  seeming  seriousness  of  spirit.  I  could 
see  her  shed  tears  ;  and  formed  the  very  best  opinion  of  her, 
from  her  conduct  throughout. 

In  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  this,  the  proclamation  lines 
were  put  into  my  hands,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  uniting 
her  to  Captain  M’Guffock  in  due  course.  They  had,  how¬ 
ever,  only  been  married  a  few  weeks,  when  an  occurrence 
of  a  very  awkward  character  threw  her  and  her  husband, 
who  was  in  fact  an  ill-tempered,  passionate  man,  into  much 
perplexity.  The  captain  was  absent  on  a  coasting  voyage 
as  usual ;  and  his  wife  was  superintending  the  washing  of 
some  clothes,  whilst  the  sun  was  setting.  It  was  a  lovely 
evening  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  fishing  boats  were 
spread  out  all  over  the  mouth  of  the  Firth,  from  the  East 
Neuk  to  the  Isle  of  May,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  you 
see  them  at  present.  Mrs.  M  Guffock’s  mind  assumed, 
notwithstanding  the  glorious  scenery  around  her,  a  serious 
cast,  for  she  could  not  help  recalling  many  such  evenings 
in  which  she  had  rejoiced  in  company  and  in  uni  on  with 
her  beloved  Thomas.  She  felt  and  knew  that  it  was  wrong 
to  indulge  such  emotions,  but  she  could  not  help  it.  At 
last,  altogether  overcome,  she  threw  herself  forward  on  the 
green  turf,  and  prayed  audibly — “  O  my  God,  give  me 
strength  and  grace  to  forget  my  own  truly  beloved  Thomas  ! 
4 las !  he  knows  not  the  struggles  which  I  have,  to  exclude 
him  from  my  sinful  meditations.  Even  suppose  he  were 
again  to  arise  from  the  dead,  and  appear  in  all  the  reality 
of  his  youthful  being,  I  must  and  would  fly  from  him  as 
from  my  most  dangerous  foe.”  She  lifted  up  her  eyes  in  the 


twilight,  and  in  the  next  instant  left  herself  in  the  arms  of 
a  powerful  person,  who  pressed  her  in  silence  to  his  breast. 
Amazed  and  bewildered,  she  neither  screamed  nor  fainted, 
but,  putting  his  eager  kisses  aside,  calmly  inquired  who  he 
was  who  dared  thus  to  insult  her.  She  had  no  sooner  pro¬ 
nounced  the  inquiry,  than  she  heard  the  words,  “  Ihomas 
your  own  Thomas  !”  pronounced  in  tones  which  could  not 
be  mistaken.  This  indeed  overpowered  her ;  and,  with  a 
scream  of  agony,  she  sank  down  dead  on  the  earth.  1  his 
brought  immediate  assistance  ;  but,  she  was  found  lying 
by  herself,  and  talking  wildly  about  her  Thomas  Laing. 
Everybody  who  heard  her  concluded  that  she  had  either 
actually  seen  her  lover’s  ghost ;  or,  that  her  mind  had  given 
way  under  the  pressure  of  regret  for  her  marriage,  and  that 
she  was  now  actually  a  lunatic.  For  twelve  hours,  she 
continued  to  evince  the  most  manifest  marks  of  insanity; 
but  sleep  at  last  soothed  and  restored  her,  and  she  imme¬ 
diately  sent  for  me.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  that 
it  must  be  all  a  delusion,  and  that  the  imagination  often 
times  created  such  fancies.  I  gave  instances  from  books 
which  I  had  read,  as  well  as  from  a  particular  friend  of  my 
own  who  had  long  been  subject  to  such  delusive  impres¬ 
sions,  and  at  last  she  became,  actually  persuaded  that  there 
had  been  no  reality  in  what  she  had  so  vividly  perceived, 
and  still  mostly  distinctly  and  fearfully  recollected.  1  took 
occasion  then  to  urge  upon  her  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
allowing  any  image  to  come  betwixt  her  and  her  lawful 
married  husband  ;  and  left  her  restored,  if  not  to  her  usual 
serenity,  at  least  to  a  conviction  that  she  had  only  been 
disturbed  by  a  vision. 

When  her  husband  returned,  I  took  him  aside,  and  ex¬ 
plained  my  view3  of  the  case,  and  stated  my  most  decided 
apprehension  that  some  similar  impression  might  return 
upon  her  nerves,  and  that  her  sisters  (her  mother  being 
now  removed  by  death),  should  dwell  in  the  same  house 
with  her.  To  this,  however,  the  captain  objected,  on  the 
score  that,  though  he  was  willing  to  pay  a  person  to  take 
care  of  them  in  their  own  house,  he  did  not  deem  them 
proper  company,  in  short,  for  a  captain'!  s  ivife.  I  disliked 
the  reasoning,  and  told  him  so  ;  but  he  became  passionate, 
and  I  saw  it  was  useless  to  contend  further.  F  rom  that 
day,  however,  Bill  M'Guffock  seemed  to  have  become  an 
altered  man.  Jealousy,  or  something  nearly  resembling  it 
took  possession  of  his  heart ;  and  he  even  ventured  tc 
affirm  that  his  wife  had  a  paramour  somewhere  concealed, 
with  whom,  in  h  s  long  and  necessary  absences,  she  associ¬ 
ated.  He  alleged,  too,  that,  in  her  sleep,  she  would  repeat 
the  name  of  her  favourite,  and  in  terms  of  present  love 
and  fondness.  I  now  saw  that  1  had  not  known  the  depth 
of  "  a  first  love,”  otherwise  I  should  not  have  advised  this 
unhappy  marriage,  all  advantageous  as  it  was  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view.  A  sailor’s  lite,  however,  is  one  of  manifest 
risk,  and  in  less  than  a  twelvernouth  Sarah  M'Guffock  was 
a  young  widow,  without  incumbrance,  and  with  her  ri  lits 
to  her  just  share  of  the  captain’s  effects.  Her  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  her  husband  was,  I  believe,  sincere  ;  but  I  ob¬ 
served  that  she  took  an  early  opportunity  of  joining  her 
sisters  in  her  old  habitation,  immediately  beneath  that 
still  tenanted  by  the  friends  of  Laing. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation  when  I  was  surprised  one 
evening,  whilst  sitting  meditating  in  the  manse  of  Ivil- 
renny,  about  dusk,  with  a  visit  from  a  tall  and  well-dressed 
stranger.  He  asked  me  at  once  if  I  could  give  him  a  pri¬ 
vate  interview  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he  had  something  of 
importance  to  communicate.  Having  taken  him  into  my 
study,  and  shut  the  door,  I  reached  him  a  chair,  and  desired 
him  to  proceed. 

“  I  had  left  the  parish,  said  the  stranger,  “  before  you 
were  minister  of  Ivilrenny,  in  the  time  of  worthy  Mr. 
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Brown,  and  therefore  you  will  probably  not  know  even  my 
name.  I  am  Thomas  Laing  !” 

“I  did  not,  indeed,”  said  I,  “know  you,  but  I  have 
heard  much  about  you;  and  I  know  one  who  has  taken 
but  too  deep  an  interest  in  your  fate.  But  how  comes  it,” 
added  T  beginning  to  think  that  I  was  conversing  either 
with  a  vision  or  an  impostor,  “  how  comes  it  that  you  are 
here,  seemingly  alive  and  well,  whilst  we  have  all  been 
assured  of  your  death,  some  years  ago?” 

The  stranger  started,  and  immediately  exclaimed  — 
“  Dead  ! — dead  ! — who  said  I  was  dead?” 

“  Why,”  said  I,  “  there  was  a  letter  came,  I  think,  to 
your  own  father,  mentioning  your  death,  by  fever,  in  the 
West  Indies.” 

“  Do  I  look  like  a  dead  man  ?”  said  the  stranger ;  but, 
immediately  becoming  absent  and  embarrassed,  he  sat  for 
a  while  silent,  and  then  resumed: — “Some  one,”  said  he, 
“  has  imposed  upon  my  dear  Sarah,  and  for  the  basest  of 
purposes.  I  now  see  it  all.  My  dear  girl  has  been  sadly 
used.” 

“  This  is,  indeed,  strange,”  said  I;  “  but  let  me  hear  how 
it  is  that  I  have  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  you  at  this  time 
and  in  this  place.” 

“  Oh,”  replied  Thomas  Laing  (for  it  was  he  in  verity), 
“  I  will  soon  give  you  the  whole  story: — 

“  When  I  left  this,  four  years  ago  come  the  time,  I 
embarked  at  Greenock,  working  my  way  out  to  New 
York.  As  I  was  an  excellent  hand  at  a  rope  and  an  oar, 
I  early  attracted  the  captain’s  notice,  who  made  some  in¬ 
quiries  respecting  my  place  of  birth  and  my  views  in  life. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  literally  ‘at  sea,’  having  nothing 
particularly  in  view — that  I  had  been  bred  a  fisher,  and 
understood  sailing  and  rowing  as  well  as  any  one  on  board. 
The  captain  seemed  to  have  something  in  his  head  ;  for  he 
nodded  to  me,  saying — ‘Very  well,  we  will  see  what  can 
be  done  for  you  when  we  arrive  at  New  York.’  When 
we  were  off  Newfoundland,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  terrible 
storm,  which  drove  us  completely  out  of  our  latitude,  till, 
at  last,  we  struck  on  a  sandbank — the  sea  making,  for 
several  hours,  a  complete  breach  over  the  deck.  Many 
were  swept  away  into  the  devouring  flood ;  whilst  some  of 
us — amongst  several  others,  the  captain  and  myself — clung 
to  what  remained  of  the  ship’s  masts  till  the  storm  some¬ 
what  abated.  We  then  got  the  boat  launched,  and  made 
for  land,  which  we  could  see  looming  at  some  distance 
a-head.  We  got,  however,  entangled  amongst  currents 
and  breakers  ;  and,  within  sight  of  a  boat  which  was  mak¬ 
ing  towards  us  from  the  shore,  we  fairly  upset — and  I 
remember  nothing  more  till  I  awoke,  in  dreadful  torment, 
in  some  fishermen’s  boat.  Beside  me  lay  the  captain — the 
rest  had  perished.  When  we  arrived  at  the  land,  we  were 
placed  in  one  of  the  fishermen’s  huts,  where  we  were  most 
kindly  entertained — assisting,  as  we  did  occasionally,  in  the 
daily  labours  of  the  cod  fishery.  I  displayed  so  much  alert¬ 
ness  and  skill  in  this  employment,  that  the  factor  on  the 
station  made  me  an  advantageous  offer,  if  I  would  remain 
with  them,  and  assist  in  their  labours.  With  this  offer, 
having  no  other  object  distinctly  in  view,  I  complied.  But 
my  kind  and  good-hearted  captain,  possessing  less  dexterity 
m  this  employment,  was  early  shipped,  at  his  own  request, 
for  England.  The  most  of  the  hands,  about  two  hundred 
in  all,  on  the  station  where  I  remained,  were  Scotch  and 
Irish,  and  a  merry,  jovial  set  we  were.  The  men  had  wives 
and  families  ;  and  the  governor  or  factor  lived  in  a  large 
slated  house,  very  like  your  manse,  upon  a  gentle  eminence, 
a  little  inland.  Towards  the  coast  the  land  is  sandy  and 
flat ;  but  in  the  interior  there  is  much  wood,  a  very  rich 
soil,  and  excellent  fresh  water.  Where  we  remained,  the 
water  was  brackish,  and  constituted  the  chief  inconvenience 


of  our  station.  The  factor  or  agent,  commonly  called  bv 
the  men  the  governor,  use  to  visit  us  almost  every  day,  and 
remained  much  on  board  when  ships  were  loading  for 
Europe.  One  fine  summer’s  day  we  were  all  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  bathing,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  the  shout  was 
raised — ‘  A  shark  !  a  shark  !’  I  had  just  taken  my  seat  in 
the  boat,  and  was  still  undressed,  when  I  observed  one  man 
disappear,  being  dragged  under  the  water  by  the  sea  mon¬ 
ster.  The  factor,  who  was  swimming  about  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  seemed  to  be  paralyzed  by  terror,  for  he  made  for 
the  boat,  plashing  like  a  dog,  with  his  hands  and  arms  fre¬ 
quently  stretched  out  of  the  water.  I  saw  his  danger,  and 
immediately  plunged  in  to  his  rescue,  which,  with  some 
difficulty,  I  at  last  effected. 

“  Poor  Pat  Moonie  was  seen  no  more  ;  nor  did  the  de¬ 
vouring  monster  reappear.  The  factor  immediately  acknow- 
ledged°his  obligations  to  me,  by  carrying  me  home  with  him, 
and  introducing  me  to  his  lady,  and  an  only  daughter  I 
think  I  never  beheld  a  more  beautiful  creature  ;  but  I  looked 
upon  her  as  a  being  of  a  different  order  from  myself,  and 
I  still  thought  of  my  own  dear  Sally  and  sweet  home  at 
Cellardykes.  Through  the  factor’s  kindness,  I  got  the 
management  of  a  boat’s  crew,  with  considerable  emolument 
which  belonged  to  the  institution.  I  then  behoved  to  dress 
better — at  least  while  on  land — than  I  used  to  do ;  and  I 
was  an  almost  daily  visitor  at  Codfield  House,  the  name 
of  the  captain’s  residence.  My  affairs  prospered  I  made, 
and  had  no  way  of  spending  money.  1  he  factor  was  my 
banker ;  and  his  fair  daughter  wrote  out  the  acknowledg¬ 
ments  for  her  father  to  sign.  One  beautiful  Sabbath  day, 
after  the  factor — who  officiated  at  our  small  station  as 
clergyman — had  read  us  prayers  and  a  sermon,  I  took  a 
walk  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  where,  with  a  book  in 
her  hand,  and  an  accompaniment  of  Newfoundland  dogs, 
I  chanced  to  meet  with  Miss  Woodburn,  the  factor  s  beau¬ 
tiful  child.  She  was  only  fourteen,  but  quite  grown,  and  as 
blooming  a  piece  of  womanhood  as  ever  wore  kid  gloves  or 
black  leather.  She  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed  at  my 
presence,  and  blushed  scarlet,  entreating  me  to  prevent  one 
of  her  dogs  from  running  away  with  her  glove,  which  he 
was  playfully  tossing  about  in  his  mouth.  I  he  dog  would 
not  surrender  his  charge  to  any  one  but  to  his  mistress ; 
and,  in  the  struggle,  -he  bit  my  hand  somewhat  seveiely. 
You  may  see  the  marks  of  his  teeth  there  still  (holding 
out  his  hand  while  he  spoke.)  “Poor  Miss  Woodburn 
knew  not  what  to  do  first :  she  immediately  dropped  the 
book  which  she  was  reading — scolded  the  offending  dog  to 
a  distance — took  up  the  glove,  which  the  dog  at  her  bidding 
had  dropped,  and  wrapped  it  close  and  firmly  around  my 
bleeding  hand;  a  band  of  long  grass  served  lor  tlnead  to 
make  all  secure ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  my  hand  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery — but  not  so  my  heart ;  I  felt  as  it  I  had 
been  all  at  once  transformed  into  a  gentleman— the  soft 
touch  of  Miss  Eliza’s  fair  finger  seemed  to  have  transformed 
me,  skin,  flesh,  and  bones,  into  another  species  ot  being.  I 
shook  like  an  aspen  leaf  whenever  I  thought  of  our  inter¬ 
esting  interview ;  and  I  could  observe  that  Eliza  changed 
colour,  and  looked  out  at  the  window  whenever  I  entered 
the  room.  But  sir,  I  am  too  particular,  and  I  will  now 
hasten  to  a  close.”  I  entreated  him  (said  the  parson)  to  go 
on  in  his  own  way,  and  without  any  reference  to  my  leisuie. 
He  then  proceeded: — “Well,  sir,  from  year  to  year  I  pros¬ 
pered,  and  from  year  to  year  got  more  deeply  in  love  with 
the  angel  which  moved  about  in  my  presence.  At  last  out 
attachment  became  manifest  to  the  young  lady  s  parents ; 
and,  to  my  great  surprise,  it  was  proposed  that  we  should 
make  a  voyage  to  New  York,  and  there  be  united  in  matri¬ 
mony.  All  Uiis  while,  sir,  I  thought  of  my  own  dc  ir  Sally, 
and  the  thought  not  unfrequently  made  me  miseiablej  but 
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what  was  Sally  to  me  now  ?— perhaps  she  was  dead— per¬ 
haps  she  was  married — perhaps — but  I  could  scarcely  think 

it _ she  had  forgot  me;  and  then  the  blooming  rose-bud 

was  ever  in  my  presence,  and  hallowed  me,  by  its  superior 
purity  and  beauty,  into  a  complete  gentleman.  Well,  mar¬ 
ried  we  were,  at  New  York,  and,  for  several  months,  I  was 
the  happiest  of  men  ;  and  my  dear  wife  (I  know  it)  the 
happiest  of  women  ;  but  the  time  of  her  labour  approached, 
and  child  and  mother  lie  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  New 
York,  where  we  had  now  fixed  our  residence.”  (Here  poor 
Thomas  wept  plentifully,  and,  after  a  pause,  proceeded) 

“  I  could  not  reside  longer  in  a  place  which  was  so  dismally 
associated  in  my  mind ;  so,  having  wound  up  my  worldly 
affairs,  and  placed  my  little  fortune — about  one  thousand 
pounds — in  the  bank,  I  embarked  for  Europe,  along  with 
my  father  and  mother-in-law,  who  were  going  home  to 
end  their  days  in  the  place  of  their  nativity,  Belfast,  in 
Ireland.  I  determined  upon  landing  at  the  Cove  of  Cork, 
to  visit  once  more  my  native  village,  and  to  have  at  least 
one  interview  with  Sally.  I  learned,  on  my  arrival  at 
Largo,  that  Sally  was  married  to  the  old  captain.  I  re¬ 
solved,  however,  ere  I  went  finally  to  settle  in  Belfast,  to 
have  one  stolen  peep  at  my  first  love — my  own  dear  Sally. 
I  came  upon  her  whilst  repeating  my  name  in  her  prayers, 
I  embraced  her  convulsively — repeated  her  name  twice  in 
her  hearing — heard  her  scream — saw  her  faint — kissed  her 
fondly  again  and  again — and,  strangers  appearing,  I  imme¬ 
diately  absconded.” 

“  This,”  said  the  minister,  “  explains  all ;  but,  go  on — I 
am  anxious  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  your  somewhat  event¬ 
ful  history.” 

“  Why,  I  was  off  immediately  for  Belfast,  where  I  at 
present  reside  with  my  father-in-law,  whose  temper,  since 
the  loss  of  his  child,  has  been  much  altered  for  the  worse. 
But  I  am  here  on  a  particular  errand,  in  which  your  kind 
offices,  sir — for  I  have  heard  of  your  goodness  of  heart — 
may  be  of  service  to  me.  I  observed  the  death  of  the  old 
captain  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  am  here  once  more  to  enjoy 
an  interview  with  his  widow.  I  wish  you,  sir,  to  break  the 
business  to  her;  meanwhile,  I  will  lodge  at  the  Old  Inn, 
Mrs.  Laing’s,  at  Anstrnther,  and  await  your  return.” 

I  agreed  (continued  the  parson  of  Kilrenny),  to  wait 
upon  the  widow  ;  and  to  see,  in  fact,  how  the  wind  set,  in 
regard  to  “first  love.”  I  found  her,  as  I  expected,  neatly 
clad  in  her  habiliments  of  widowhood,  and  employed  in 
making  some  dresses  for  a  sister’s  marriage.  I  asked  and 
obtained  a  private  interview,  when  I  detailed,  as  cautiously 
as  I  could,  the  particulars  of  Thomas  Laing’s  history.  I 
could  observe  that  her  whole  frame  shook  occasionally,  and 
that  tears  came,  again  and  again,  into  her  eyes.  I  was 
present,  but  a  fortnight  ago,  at  their  first  interview  at  the 
inn ;  and  I  never  saw  two  human  beings  evince  more  real 
attachment  for  each  other.  On  their  bended  knees,  and 
with  faces  turned  towards  heaven,  did  they  unite  in  thanking 
God  that  he  had  permitted  them  to  have  another  interview 
with  each  other  in  this  world  of  uncertainty  and  death.  It 
has  been  since  discovered  that  the  letter  announcing  Laing’s 
death  was  a  forgery  of  the  old  captain,  which  has  recon¬ 
ciled  his  widow  very  much  to  the  idea  of  shortening  her 
days  of  mourning.  In  a  word,  this  evening,  and  in  a  few 
hours,  I  am  going  to  unite  the  widower  and  the  widowed, 
together  with  a  younger  sister  and  a  fine  young  sailor,  in 
the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony;  and,  as  a  punishment  for  your 
giving  me  all  this  trouble  in  narrating  this  story,  I  shall 
insist  upon  your  eating  fresh  herring,  with  the  fresh-herring 
Presbytery  of  St.  Andrew’s,  which  meets  here  at  Mrs. 
Laing’s  to-day,  and  afterwards  witnessing  the  double  cere¬ 
mony. 

To  this  I  assented,  and  certainly  never  spent  an  evening 


more  agreeably  than  that  which  I  divided  betwixt  the  merry 
lads  of° St.  Andrew’s  Presbytery,  and  the  fair  dames  and 
maidens  of  Cellardykes  who  graced  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Such  dancing  as  there  was,  and  such  screaming,  and  such 
music,  and  such  laughing;  yet,  amidst  it  all,  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Laing  preserved  that  decent  decorum,  which  plainly  said, 
“  We  will  not  mar  the  happiness  of  the  young ;  but  we  feel 
the  goodness  and  providence  of  our  God  too  deeply,  to  per¬ 
mit  us  to  join  in  the  noisy  part  of  the  festivity. 

“The  fair  maid  of  Cellardykes,”  with  her  kind-hearted 
husband— I  may  mention,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  fair 
readers  in  particular — may  now  be  seen  daily  at  their  own 
door,  and  in  their  own  garden,  on  the  face  of  the  steep 
which  overlooks  the  village.  They  have  already  lived  three 
years  in  complete  happiness,  and  have  been  blessed  with 
two  as  fine  healthy  children  a3  a  Cellardykes  sun  ever  rose 
upon.  Mr.  Laing  has  become  an  elder  in  the  church,  and 
both  husband  and  wife  are  most  exemplary  in  the  discharge 
of  their  religious,  as  well  as  relative  duties.  God  has 
blessed  them  with  an  ample  competence  ;  and  sure  is  the 
writer  of  this  narrative,  that  no  poor  fisher  man  or  woman 
ever  applied  to  this  worthy  couple  without  obtaining  relief. 

One  circumstance  more,  and  my  narrative  closes.  As 
Mr.  Laing  was  one  evening  taking  a  walk  along  the  sea¬ 
shore,  viewing  the  boats  as  they  mustered  for  the  herring 
fishing,  he  was  shot  at  from  behind  one  of  the  rocks,  and 
severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder — the  ball,  or  slug-shot 
having  lodged  in  the  clavicle,  and  refusing,  for  some  days, 
to  be  extracted.  The  hue-and-cry  was  immediately  raised ; 
but  the  guilty  person  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  had 
escaped  in  a  boat,  or  had  hid  himself  in  a  crevice  of  the 
rock,  or  in  some  private  and  friendly  house  in  the  village. 
Poor  Thomas  Laing  was  carried  home  to  his  distracted 
wife  more  dead  than  alive ;  and  Dr.  Goodsir  being  called, 
disclosed,  that  in  his  present  state  the  lead  could  not  oe 
extracted.  Poor  Sarah  was  never  a  moment  from  her  hus¬ 
band’s  side,  who  fevered,  and  became  occasionally  delirious 
— talking  incoherently  of  murder,  and  shipwreck,  and 
Woodburn,  and  love,  and  marriage,  and  Sarah  Black.  All 
within  his  brain  was  one  mad  wheel  of  mixed  and  confused 
colours,  such  as  children  make,  when  they  w.mel  a  stick, 
dyed  white,  black,  and  red,  rapidly  round.  Suspicion,  from 
the  first,  fell  upon  the  brother  of  the  boy  Rob  Paterson, 
whom  Laing  had  killed  many  years  before.  Revenge  is  the 
most  enduring,  perhaps,  of  all  the  passions,  and  rather  feeds 
upon  itself  than  decays.  Like  fame,  “  it  acquires  strength 
by  time;”  and  it  was  suspected  that  Dan  Paterson,  a  reck¬ 
less  and  a  dissipated  man,  had  done  the  deed.  Li  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  supposition,  Dan  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and 
it  was  strongly  suspected  that  his  wife,  and  his  son,  who  re¬ 
turned  at  midnight  with  the  boat,  had  set  Dan  on  shore 
somewhere  on  the  coast,  and  that  he  had  effected  his  escape. 
Death,  for  some  time,  seemed  every  day  and  hour  nearer  at 
hand ;  but  at  last  the  symptoms  softened,  the  fever  mitigated, 
the  swelling  subsided,  and,  after  much  careful  and  skilful 
surgery,  most  admirably  conducted  by  Dr.  Goodsir ’s  son, 
the  ball  was  extracted.  The  wound  closed  without  mon id¬ 
eation  ;  and,  in  a  week  or  two,  Mr.  Laing  was,  not  only 
out  of  danger,  but  out  of  bed,  and  walking  about,  and  he 
does  to  this  hour,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  It  was  about 
the  period  of  his  recovery,  that  Dan  Paterson  was  taken  as 
he  was  skulking  about  in  the  west  country,  apparently  look¬ 
ing  out  for  a  ship  in  which  to  sail  to  America.  He  was 
immediately  brought  back  to  Cellardykes,  and  lodged  in 
Austruther  prison.  Mr.  Laing  would  willingly  have  for¬ 
borne  the  prosecution  ;  but  the  law  behoved  to  have  its 
course.  Dan  was  tried  for  “maiming  with  the  intention  of 
murder,”  and  was  condemned  to  fourteen  years’  transporta¬ 
tion.  This  happened  in  the  year  1822,  the  year  ot  the 
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Ring's  visit  to  Scotland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laing  actually 
waited  upon  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  at  the 
2)alace  of  Dalkeith,  and,  backed  by  the  learned  judge  and 
counsel,  obtained  a  commutation  of  the  punishment,  from 
banishment  to  imprisoi  mem  for  a  limited  period.  The 
great  argument  in  his  favour  was  the  provocation  he  had 
received.  Dan  Paterson  now  inhabits  a  neat  cottage  in  the 
village,  and  Mr.  Laing  has  quite  set  him  up  with  a  boat  of 
his  own,  ready  rigged  and  fitted  for  use.  He  has  entirely 
reformed,  has  become  a  member  of  a  temperance  society, 
and  his  wife  and  family  are  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laing  are  supplied  with  the  very  best  of  fish, 
and  stockings  and  mittens  are  manufactured  by  the  Pater¬ 
sons  for  the  little  Laings,  particularly  during  the  boisterous 
weather,  when  fishing  is  out  of  the  question.  Thus  has  a 
wise  Providence  made  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him. 
The  truth  of  the  above  narrative  may  be  tested  any  day,  by 
waiting  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickson,  or  upon  the  parties 
themselves  at  Braehead  of  Cellardykes. 


TREES  AND  BURNS. 

Woods,  natural  woods,  are  most  beautiful.  To  wander  all 
day  long  among  bushes,  hazels,  oaks,  thorns,  of  every  hue, 
and  fruit — the  haw,  crab,  and  sloe — is  most  delightful.  To 
lose  one’s  self,  as  it  were,  at  every  turn,  and  to  be  arrested 
by  some  new  feature,  ever  and  anon  as  you  thread  your 
mazy  course  through  the  pathless  wood,  is  a  pleasure,  the 
recollection  of  which  still  haunts  and  sweetens  my  dreams 
of  early  being — 

“In  life’s  morning  march 

When  my  bosom  was  young.” 

I  don’t  like  forests — they  are  too  stiff  and  stately — they  are 
like  a  tea-and-turn-out  party — sombre,  silent,  and  affected. 
They  have  not  the  easy  negligence,  the  elegant  simplicity, 
the  “  simplex  munditiis”  of  woods.  They  are  always  on  their 
high-horses,  and  darken  whilst  they  look  down  upon  and 
despise  the  underwood.  I  had  rather  associate  with  a  con¬ 
clave  of  high  churchmen  or  consulting  doctors,  as  with  a 
regular,  well-planted,  and  well-fenced  plantation.  Here 
man  has  played  the  tailor  with  nature  ;  and,  in  cutting  down 
her  skirts,  has  deprived  her  of  all  that  is  graceful  in  drapery 
and  folding.  He  has  made  a  Bond  Street  exquisite  of  the 
subject.  But,  far  and  beyond  all  other  inanimate  objects,  I 
have  always  been  in  love  with  single,  individual,  separate 
trees.  You  cannot  be  truly — as  the  song  has  it — in  love 
with  many  fair  dames  at  one  and  the  same  time;  I  can 
never,  on  that  account,  bear  to  hear  the  song  sung,  which 
begins  thus — 

“I’m  in  love  with  twenty, 

I’m  in  love  with  twenty, 

And  I  adore  as  many  more — 

There’s  nothing  like  a  plenty.” 

I  absolutely  quarrelled  with  an  old  friend  for  his  frequent 
singing  of  this  abominable  and  heretical  song,  and  am 
scarcely  reconciled  to  him  to  this  hour,  though  he  has 
long  ago  limited  his  love  to  one  object — he  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  these  thirty  years.  In  the  same  spirit,  and  on  the 
same  principle,  I  affirm,  that  no  child,  boy,  girl,  man,  or 
woman,  can  be  truly  in  love  with  two  trees  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Oh !  I  remember  well  the  old  ash  tree  that 
occupied  the  corner  of  our  kail-yard.  There  the  same  pyet 
built  yearly  her  nest,  and  brought  out  and  tip  her  young. 
To  be  sure  I  tithed  them  occasionally.  She  taught  her  off¬ 


spring  to  imitate  speaking  most  abominably,  but  still  the 
old  lady  and  gentleman  returned  to  their  tree  and  their 
branch,  and  even  to  the  same  cleft  of  the  branch,  annually; 
and  my  spirit  rejoiced  within  me,  as  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes 
and  beheld  the  black  and  white  tail  of  the  dam,  as  she  sat, 
from  morn  to  night,  upon  her  beautifully-spotted,  black  and 
white  eggs.  There,  underneath  that  very  tree,  I  did  sit  and 
construct  my  first  paper  kite;  there  did  I  play,  from  morn  to 
night,  with  the  cat  and  her  kitten  ;  there  did  I  shelter  my¬ 
self  from  the  shower,  and  from  the  meridian  heat ;  there  did 
I  repeat  my  morning  and  evening  prayer,  (short,  it  is  true, 
but  pithy — it  was  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  with  an  additional  peti¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  my  only  surviving  parent,  my  mother ;) 
there  did  I  count  my  slain  on  returning  from  fishing  ex¬ 
peditions  ;  and  -there,  my  dear  departed  friend  and  cousin, 
did  you  and  I  consociate,  eve  after  eve,  in  true  and 
holy  affection.  Alas  !  the  cold  earth  has  closed  over  one  of 
the  kindest  hearts  and  clearest  heads  I  ever  had  occasion 
to  know  anything  about ;  but  God’s  will  be  done.  We 
all  hasten  to  the  same  place,  however  different  our  courses. 
Peace,  my  dear  companion,  to  thy  manes!  We  shall  meet 
I  hope,  anon.  In  the  meantime,  I  was  speaking  of  the  old 
ash  tree  at  Auldwa’s,  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
transplant  to  Dunsyett.  But  our  common  friend,  and  the 
friend  of  many  past  generations,  is  now  laid  prostrate  (as  I 
am  informed)  with  the  earth.  How  is  the  mighty  fallen,  and 
the  lofty  laid  low,  and  the  strong  one  broken  and  smashed 
in  his  strength !  The  storm,  the  dreadful,  unexampled 
storm,  which  lately  swept  over  our  island  with  a  whirlwind’s 
impetuosity  and  a  hurricane’s  strength,  has  bent  the  gallant 
mast,  and  sunk  the  noble  ship,  and  buried  its  thousands 
and  thousands  of  fathers,  and  brothers,  and  husbands, 
and  wives,  and  daughters  in  the  deep  sea.  It  has  uptorn 
forests,  scattered  woods  to  the  heavens,  and  ( inter  alia) 
has  stooped  from  its  altitudes  to  lay  my  old  and  dear  com¬ 
panion  prostrate.  How  many  tempests,  my  poor  uprooted 
friend,  hast  thou  not  braved ! — nay,  when  the  fire  of  heaven 
split  and  splintered  the  adjoining  oak  and  ash,  thou  didst 
escape  unhurt.  The  awful  tempest  of  winter  1794-5,  de¬ 
prived  thee,  indeed,  of  a  branch  or  two  ;  but  thou  wert  still 
in  the  manhood  of  thy  being  when  the  west  wind  blew  as 
“’twad  blawn  its  last”  —  and  M‘Diarmid’s  newspaper  is 
enriched  with  thy  remains. 

My  next  associate  of  the  tree  species,  was  the  “  Castle 
Beech.'”  Oh,  what  a  tree  it  was,  and  still  (I  humbly  hope) 
is  ! — for  the  hand  of  man  is  not  yet  formed  in  the  womb 
which  will  dare  to  cut  it  down  ;  and  it  stands  mighty  in  its 
individual  girth,  awful  in  its  spread,  and  sheltered  in  its 
position.  This  tree  is  the  chronicler  of  my  school  days  at 
Wallacehall :  on  the  smooth  and  ample  bark  of  that  tree 
are  imprinted  or  obliterated  recollections  of  a  fearful  nature. 
Oh  !  who  dares  to  take  a  peep  into  the  charnel  house  of 
fifty  years  ?  There  they  are,  playing  it  hard  and  happy,  at 
dools,  toosty,  or  England  and  Scotland. 

“Alas!  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play  ; 

No  s  mse  have  they  of  ills  to  come— 

No  cares  beyond  to-day !” 

But  let  forty  years,  with  Juggernaut  wheels,  crash  and 
creak  over  us,  and  where  are  the  happy  hearts  and  merry 
voices  ?  The  sea  will  answer ;  for  she  has  had  her  full 
share.  The  river,  the  bloody  river  Nith,  will  and  must  an¬ 
swer;  for  in  its  deceitful  waters  was  lost  my  old  and  kind 
class-fellow  and  companion,  Richard  Reid.  The  west  must 
give  up  its  dead,  and  the  east  answer  to  my  call.  Where 
am  I?  My  dear  school-fellows,  where  are  you?  Why 
do’nt  you  answer?  Alas?  at  sixty ,  I  can  scareely  count 
six  contemporaries  who  still  breathe  with  mo  the  breath  of 
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heaven,  and  rejoice  in  a  protracted  though  misimproved  ex¬ 
istence.  But  the  old  beech,  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Watt  of  the 
Castle  informs  ir  e,  is  still  standing,  though  almost  by  a 
miracle,  for  his  branches  are  so  long  and  numerous  that  he 
groaned,  and  creaked,  and  swung  m^t  dreadfully  under  the 
tempest’s  shock.  But  it  would  not  do ;  even  the  prince  of 
the  aerial  powers  was  foiled  at  last,  and  was  compelled  to 
desist  for  his  unhallowed  attempt.  The  Castle  Beech  has 
weathered  the  storm  ;  and  there  are  hearts  in  every  land 
which  will  rejoice  in  the  information  which  I  now  convey. 

But  the  “  Three  Brethren,”  the  friends  and  companions 
of  my  more  mature  years,  are  now  no  more.  I  hey  have 
fallen  with  those  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  mighty  monarchs 
of  Arbigland — they  have  perished,  and  in  their  fate  have 
nearly  involved  that  of  their  intelligent  and  benovelent 
proprietor.  But  my  heart  reverts  to  Collestoun,  and  to 
the  banks  of  the  blue  and  silver  Nith,  and  to  the  “  Three 
Brethren.”  The  pages  of  the  intelligent  Times  (county 
newspaper),  are  wet  with  the  tears  of  lamentation.  But  the 
Times  knows  not — it  could  not  and  it  cannot  know — the 
one-half  that  honest  Allan  Cunningham  and  I  know  about 
these  remarkable  trees.  Their  traditional  history  is  this: — 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  conse¬ 
quent  tobacco  trade,  by  means  of  which  Glasgow,  from 
being  a  comparatively  insignificant  town,  became  a  large 
and  a  prosperous  mercantile  city,  and  whilst  Manchester 
in  England  was  almost  equally  obscure  and  unimportant, 
there  was  no  properly  constructed  highway  through  Dum¬ 
friesshire,  betwixt  these  two  mercantile  depots.  There 
was  indeed,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  the  trace  of  the 
old  Roman  road;  but  this  was  obscure,  in  many  places 
obliterated,  and,  in  all,  narrow,  and  unaccommodating  to 
wheel  carriages.  Indeed,  the  road  in  many  cases  was  im¬ 
practicable  unless  to  horses  ;  and  these  too  in  some  places 
were  in  danger  of  disappearing  in  moses  and  quagmires. 
In  this  state  of  things,  to  talk  of  or  think  of  inns,  or  public- 
houses  of  accommodation,  was  out  of  the  question.  Where 
there  is  no  demand ,  thre  can  he  no  supply — that  is  a  clear 
case;  yet  still,  a  certain  overland  intercourse  was  carried 
on,  betwixt  these  two  great  national  marts,  Glasgow  and 
Manchester ;  and  a  merchant  from  the  one  city  was  in 
the  habit  of  mounting  a  strong  nag,  and  meeting  with 
a  merchant  from  the  other  city,  at  what  was  deemed  the 
half-way  point — at  the  place,  namely,  where  a  large  tree, 
with  three  outspread  and  sheltering  branches,  not  only 
marked  the  spot  of  tryst,  but  afforded  partial  shade  and 
fhelter.  (The  reason  why  these  branches  were  afterwards 
denominated  the  “  Three  Brethren,”  will  form  the  subject  of 
a  future  communication.)  Well,  by  previous  arrangement 
and  appointment,  the  Glasgow  and  the  Manchester  mer¬ 
chants  met  and  transacted  business  under  this  tree,  and 
then  retraced  their  steps  homewards  ;  and  this  continued 
for  many  years  to  be  the  nearest  and  the  most  commonly 
frequented  line  of  communication  between  Glasgow  and 
Manchester.  It  was  in  this  way,  originally,  that  the  bene¬ 
volent  founder  of  the  free  school  of  Closeburn,  Mr.  Wallace, 
a  native  of  that  parish,  and  a  Glasgow  merchant,  carried 
on  this  extensive  business  with  Manchester.  Many  a  time 
has  the  worthy  founder  of  the  most  celebrated  institution  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  (with  which  the  name  of  Mundell 
will  be  associated  till  latest  ages),  been  seen  sitting  upon  a 
stone  rolled  to  the  root  of  this  immense  tree  and  transac¬ 
ting  business  with  a  Manchester  merchant,  similarly  placed 
with  himself.  In  process  of  time,  the  international  inter¬ 
course  increased — post-chaises  succeeded  to  strong  saddle 
horses,  the  roads  were  improved,  and  an  inn,  or  house  of 
accommodation,  became  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  once  famous,  though  now  compara¬ 
tively  obscure  inn,  called  of  late  years  Brownhill,  arose — 


an  inn  resorted  to  by  travellers  of  all  ranks,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  which  even  Dumfries  in  former  times  could 
afford — an  inn,  celebrated  as  the  frequent  resort  of  Robert 
Burns,  w7ho  used  to  hold  high  carousal  here,  with  its  former 
convivial  landlord,  Mr.  Bacon,  in  whose  house,  and  on  one 
of  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  window  were  originally  written 
those  well-known  lines  of  Burns,  beginning — 

“  Curs’d  be  the  man,  the  veriest  wretch  in  life, 

The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  wife, 

Who  has  no  will  but  by  her  high  permission — 

Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  possession.  .  .  « 

I’d  charm  her  with  the  magic  of  a  switch,”  &c. 

As  I  happen  to  know  the  particular  circumstances  which 
accompanied  the  writing  of  these  lines,  I  shall  conclude  this 
chapter  on  trees,  by  relating  them. 

Burns  lived  at  this  time  at  Ellisland,  about  two  miles 
lower  down  the  vale  than  the  “  Three  Brethren,”  and  about 
three  miles  from  Brownhill.  Much  of  his  duty  as  a  guager 
lay  about  the  village  of  Brownhill.  Now,  Brownhill  was  a 
very  convenient  half-way  house  betwixt  Thornhill  and  his 
home  at  Ellisland ;  and,  accordingly,  Burns’  little  stout  pony 
(which  I  remember  well,  though  I  forget  the  name),  would 
seldom  pass  Brownhill.  One  day,  whilst  a  boy  at  the  free 
school  of  Wallacehall,  I  chanced  to  be  lingering  about  the 
stable  door  at  Brownhill,  when  Burns  alighted  from  his 
pony,  wet  and  weary ,  and,  giving  the  beast  a  dap  on  the 
hinder  extremity,  exclaimed — “There!  make  you  com¬ 
fortable  for  the  night,  in  the  best  way  you  can — and  so 
will  the  poor  guager !”  Burns  looked  at  me  very  closely  ; 
but  I  was  unknown  to  him  at  that  time,  (though  I  knew 
him  personally  afterwards ;)  arid,  muttering,  “  One  of 
Mundell’s,”  passed  on.  What  follows  is  from  undoubted 
authority ;  namely,  one  of  the  party  of  three,  who  enjoyed 
this  very  merry  evening.  Bacon  and  Burns  had  their 
bowl  of  punch  a-piece,  as  well  as  my  friend,  and  were  in 
high  talk  and  song;  but  Mrs.  Bacon,  who  did  not  partake 
of  the  festivity,  and  who,  in  fact,  was  the  support  of  the 
house,  refused  to  produce  the  materials  for  the  fourth  bowl. 
High  words  arose  betwixt  her  and  her  husband  ;  who,  as 
well  as  Burns  and  my  friend,  had  by  this  time  given  indica¬ 
tions  of  their  having 

“  A  wee  drap  in  their  e’e ;” 

and  Mrs.  Bacon  hid  the  keys  and  went  to  bed.  Ere  Burns 
went  to  repose,  (or  next  morning,)  he  inscribed,  with  his 
ready  wit,  and  equally  ready  diamond,  the  lines  mentioned, 
on  the  window  pane. 


KIRKYARDS. 

Ivirkyards  are  to  me  exceedingly  interesting.  Alas !  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  me  are  now  the  tenants  of  these 
silent  retirements.  They  contain  subjects  of  intense  and 
protracted  recollection.  Whenever  I  have  an  hour  to  spare 
after  dinner  in  my  pedestrian  wanderings,  I  am  sure  to 
deviate  into  a  churchyard,  and  there  to  spell  and  stumble 
my  way  through  and  over  a  multiplicity  of  graves  and 
monuments.  But,  instead  of  dealing  in  generalities,  I  shall 
speak  of  two  particular  cases,  known  to  myself,  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  parish  of  Closeburn.  One  is  on  your  right 
hand  as  you  enter  and  pass  Elder  Boe,  on  Sunday,  at  the 
church  stile.  The  stone  is  merely  an  erect  headstone,  and  of 
considerable  dimensions.  The  inscription  is — “  Here  lies 
Richard  Reid,  aged  16,  who  perished  in  crossing  the  water  of 
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Nitliin  1794.”  Richard,  as  well  as  his  brother  Stephen,  now 
:  Colonel  Reid,  were  my  particular  companions  at  Wallace- 
i  hall  school.  We  were  class-fellows.  Oh!  what  fun  and  fro¬ 
lic  we  have  had  together!  The  Castle  Wood,  Barmuir 
Wood,  Gilchrist  Land  Wood,  the  Pothouse  Wood,  the  Whit- 
ston  Cleughs  and  the  Gravel  Walk,  could  tell,  if  they  were 
permitted,  many  tales  of  us  three.  What  nests  did  we  not 
find !  what  nuts  did  we  not  gather !  what  sloes  did  we  not 
pocket !  what  brambles  did  we  not  eat !  and  what  hind  or 
raspberries  did  we  not  bruise  and  convert  into  red  ivine. 

'  And,  then,  what  tree  so  tall  as  not  to  admit  our  ascent !  what 
thicket  so  dense  as  not  to  be  penetrated  ?  what  eel  so  lively 
as  not  to  be  decapitated  and  skinned !  and  what  trout  so 
cunning  as  to  escape  the  temptation  of  our  nicely-prepared 
baits  !  At  England  and  Scotland,  too — that  most  expressive 
game  of  former  Border  feuds — we  were  most  expert;  and 
have  seen  many  suns  descend  on  our  protracted  contest  at 
shinty.  But,  alas  !  harvest  arrived,  and  with  it  the  vaca¬ 
tion  ;  the  oats  ripenened,  and  so  did  the  hazel  nuts.  The 
report  was,  that  the  Barjarg  Woods  were  most  plentifully 
supplied  with  ripe  and  brown  learners.  We  could  not — we 
never  tried  to  resist  the  temptation.  But  the  rapid  river 
Nith  lay  betwixt  us  and  the  object  of  our  travel.  It  had 
rained,  but  was  now  fair ;  and  the  water,  when  we  arrived 
at  its  banks,  did  not  seem  even  moved  or  swollen.  Stephen 
and  I  hesitated;  Richard  was  a  bold,  manly  lad,  somewhat 
older.  He  plunged  at  once  into  the  stream,  and  bade  us 
follow ;  so,  indeed,  we  did.  Ere  we  had  gained  one-third 
of  the  way,  upon  the  stream  we  observed  bits  of  wood,  and 
various  floating  substances  in  it.  We  became  alarmed,  and 
called  aloud  on  Richard  ;  but  he  turned  round  and  laughed 
us  to  scorn.  We  would  not  stand  this,  but  pushed  on,  he 
still  keeping  in  advance.  The  powerful  current  had  now 
reached  his  waist,  and,  even  though  he  had  wished  to  turn, 
he  could  not.  The  stones  were  beginning  to  creep  from 
beneath  our  feet.  All  at  once,  a  large  piece  of  floating 
timber  came  down  upon  poor  Richard’s  position,  and  he  was 
borne  away  by  the  united  force  of  the  obstructed  wood  and 
the  stream.  He  fell ;  the  timber  floated  over  him,  and  he 
again  arose  ;  but  he  was  in  much  deeper  water,  and  manifestly 
apprehended  danger.  He  screamed  aloud,  and  we  rushed 
forward — his  brother  Stephen  and  I — to  the  rescue ;  but  we 
were  all  instantly  hurled  along  into  a  deep  and  whirling  pool. 
Over  the  banks  of  this  eddy  there  grew  and  hung  a  broom 
bush ;  more  by  accident  than  management,  I  got  a  hold  of 
it.  Stephen  was  struggling  near  me,  and  1  caught  him  with 
the  other  hand.  I  struggled  desperately,  and  got  myself  and 
my  companion  into  the  face  of  a  soft  and  clay  brow.  I  held 
like  grim  death,  and,  at  last,  surmounted  the  steep.  Though 
stupified,  I  saw  that  one  was  awanting,  and  I  rushed — for 
Stephen  was  insensible — along  the  brink  of  the  pool.  At 
the  foot  of  it,  and  where  the  water  began  to  shallow,  I  saw 
poor  Richard  tumbling  over  without  any  signs  of  life.  In 
an  instant  I  had  a  hold  of  his  garment,  and  had  actually 
pulled  him  considerably  to  one  side,  when,  my  feet  coming 
in  contact  with  a  large  stone,  I  fell  backwards,  lost  my  hold, 
and  the  body  of  poor  Richard  was  found,  next  day,  a  mile 
and  a  half  below,  at  the  bottom  of  Porter’s  Hole. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  churchyard,  there  is  a  flat 
flag-stone,  with  the  following  inscription — “  Here  lie  the 
mortal  remains  of  William  Herdman,  Weaver  in  Auldwa’s 
of  Gilchristland.” 

Poor  Willie  Herdman !  What  associations  do  not  these 
two  magic  words  awaken  !  When  Gibraltar  stood  nobly 
out,  under  the  command  of  an  Elliot,  against  the  combined 
strength  of  France  and  Spain,  thou  wast  there  to  send  the 
hissing  hot  cannon  balls  into  the  hulls  of  the  enemy’s 
floating  batteries.  But,  on  returning  to  thy  native  Not¬ 
tingham,  to  taste  of  its  pure  and  salubrious  ales,  thy 
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house  was  desolate — father,  mother,  and  sister,  all  dead 
— and  the  place  which  knew  them  owned  another  tenant. 
Thy  heart  sank  within  thee ;  and  having  been  bred  a 
weaver  in  thy  youth,  though  didst  take  the  road  for 
Glasgow ;  but,  at  Brownhill,  chance  brought  thee  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Archy  Tait  of  Auldwa’s,  and  with  him 
didst  thou  ply  thy  trade  till  the  mournful  end  of  thy  days. 
But  it  was  neither  as  a  soldier,  nor  as  a  weaver,  that  I  re¬ 
member  thee  with  so  much  interest.  It  was  as  the  best 
bait- fisher  in  the  south  of  Scotland — it  was  as  my  first 
preceptor  in  that  most  delightful  art.  I  see  thee  still,  before 
sunrise,  ten  miles  amidst  the  mountains,  and  I  hear  the 
plash  of  the  large  new-run  sea-trout,  as  it  “  turns  up  its 
silver  scaling  to  the  light”  amidst  the  dark  brown  flood. 
At  all  times,  and  almost  in  all  states  of  the  weather  and 
the  water  thy  skill  was  triumphant,  and  from  thee  I  de¬ 
rived  that  art  which  no  man  knows,  unless  instructed  by 
me,  to  this  hour — the  art  of  fishing  up,  and  not  down  a 
mountain  stream,  with  prepared  bait.  But  the  hour  of  thy 
destiny  at  last  arrived,  and  it  was  a  mournful  one.  It  was 
one  of  thy  triumphs  to  kill  a  dish  of  trouts,  even  in  the 
midst  of  frost,  and  at  New-Year’s  Day.  A  wager  was  laid, 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  risked,  on  thy  killing 
a  dozen  for  a  New-Year’s  Day  feast.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  old  year,  as  the  time  approached,  the  weather  had 
become  boisterous,  and  snow  blasts,  mixed  with  hail,  were 
coursing  along  the  skirts  of  Queensberry.  I  was  a  stout 
lad  in  the  high  class  then,  and,  being  in  the  constant  habit 
of  accompanying  thee  on  thy  fishing  expeditions,  I  made  a 
point  of  not  being  absent  on  this  critical  trial  of  thy  skill. 
Accordingly,  when  the  last  day  of  December,  179—  dawned, 
I  was  by  thee  aroused  from  my  slumbers,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  maternal  remonstrances,  I  agreed  to  accompany  thee  to 
Caple.  The  day  was  dark  and  somewhat  cloudy ;  but 
there  was  only  a  sprinkling  of  snow  on  the  lower  grounds, 
though  the  higher  seemed  to  be  much  whiter.  To  fortify 
himself  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  poor  Willie 
had  provided  himself  with  a  supply  of  what  he  used  to 
term  “his  comforter” — namely,  some  whisky  in  a  bottle. 
We  fished  for  about  two  hours  in  the  deeper  and  unfrozen 
pools  of  Caple,  and  with  amazing  success.  Willie  had 
just  killed  his  eleventh  trout,  when  he  turned  up  the 
bottom  of  a  pint  bottle  quite  empty.  He  was  not  intoxi¬ 
cated,  but  confused.  I  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
“  the  comforter,”  and  was,  consequently,  much  more  col¬ 
lected,  and  aware  of  our  danger.  It  was  betwixt  twelve 
and  one  when  the  day  suddenly  darkened  down,  and  a 
terrible  snow  drift  came  up  the  glen.  Mitchelslacks  was 
at  about  a  mile  and  a  half’s  distance.  I  strongly  urged 
our  retreat  to  that  hospitable  mansion  in  the  wilderness  ; 
but  Willie  wanted  one  trout  of  his  tale,  and  he  persevered 
for  about  half  an  hour  longer,  when  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  complete  his  number.  But  by  this  time  the  snow  drift 
and  wind  were  absolutely  choking,  and  I  could  see  that 
his  eyes  were  half  shut.  He  was  manifestly  in  a  state  of 
approaching  stupor  or  sleep.  I  become  exceedingly  alarmed 
when  he  sat,  or  rather  fell  down  suddenly  beneath  a  pro¬ 
jecting  rock,  saying  that  he  would  rest  and  sleep  for  a  little, 
and  then  he  would  accompany  me  to  Mitchelslacks,  as  I 
proposed.  I  tried  to  pull  him  along ;  but  he  was  incapable 
of  motion.  What  was  to  be  done? — Poor  Willie,  who 
had  taught  me  to  fish,  and  told  me  so  many  stories  about 
the  wars,  and  about  Nottingham,  and  England,  and  who 
was  really  a  kind-hearted,  good-natured  creature — poor 
Willie  to  perish  thus  helpless  in  the  drift ! — I  sprang  on 
with  renewed  strength;  but  when  I  reached  Mitchelslacks 
Ifanted,  and  it  was  not  till  1  recovered  that  Willie’s  danger¬ 
ous  state  was  learned.  Three  shepherds,  with  Mr.  Ilarkness 
at  their  head,  and  a  suitable  accompaniment  of  dogs,  sallied 
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forth,  and  in  a  short  time  reached  the  spot,  hut  it  was  too 
late.  There  was  still  heat  in  the  interior,  hut  no  motion ; 
the  pulse  had  stopped,  and  the  body  was  sitting  in  a  re¬ 
clining  position,  leaning  against  the  stone.  There  were  no 
marks  of  previous  suffering — all  was  calm  and  placid  in 
the  marble  countenance — the  eyes  shut,  and  the  hands  re¬ 
posing  on  the  fish-basket,  as  if  the  last  thing  he  had  done 
was  to  count  his  fish ! — He  was  dead. 


THE  EDINBURGH  MERCHANTS. 

Sergeant  Square,  at  our  next  meeting  on  the  Calton  Hill, 
gave  me  another  chapter  of  his  history  :  — 

I  had  been  several  weeks  in  London,  (said  he J  wander¬ 
ing  about,  a  solitary  individual  amidst  all  the  bustle  around 
me.  I  wanted  both  a  knowledge  of  the  world  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  fix  upon  any  project  to  better  my  circum¬ 
stances,  and  a  friend  to  advise  with.  My  money,  without 
any  extravagance  on  my  part,  was  gradually  melting  away. 
The  sailor’s  life  I  had  no  great  relish  for,  and  had  taken  to 
it  more  through  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  con¬ 
trol,  than  from  choice.  Heartily  weary  of  this  anxious, 
dull,  monotonous  life,  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to 
commence  a  scene  of  riot  and  debauchery,  until  I  had  spent 
all  I  had — to  be  freed  from  the  cares  that  riches  bring — 
then  go  once  more  to  India,  and  accumulate  a  sum  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  live  independent  when  I  returned.  My 
mind  was  in  a  continued  state  of  excitement  and  alarm.  I 
knew  not  that  I  could  have  deposited  my  cash  in  safety  in 
a  banking-house,  and  slept  in  security,  with  the  power  of 
getting  all  or  any  part  of  it  when  I  required  it.  I  carried 
it  upon  my  person,  wherever  I  went,  like  a  load  of  guilt, 
and  at  night  it  was  deposited  under  my  pillow — destroying 
my  happiness  by  day,  and  disturbing  my  sleep  by  night ; 
and  often  did  I  look  with  a  suspicious  eye  upon  those  who 
chanced  to  follow  me  in  my  rambles,  lest  they  intended  to 
rob  me,  although,  -at  the  time,  they  only  had  occasion,  in 
the  course  of  their  avocations,  to  follow  the  same  track  un¬ 
heeding  me  and  all  around.  Even  at  night,  I  have  awoke 
from  fearful  dreams  of  being  robbed  and  murdered.  The 
misery  of  riches  was  strong  upon  me  ;  yet  I  was  not  of  an 
avaricious  turn ;  indeed  the  only  pleasure  I  had,  was  in 
giving  a  trifling  alms  to  the  numerous  objects  of  charity  I 
met  in  the  streets ;  and  I  was  soon  so  well  known  to  them 
all,  that  I  was  beset  at  every  turn  with  clamorous  appeals 
that  were  never  unheeded.  I  had  the  name  of  “  The 
Charitable  Gentleman”  among  the  needy  wretches  who 
dogged  my  steps.  Guinea  after  guinea  was  changed,  and 
vanished  with  astonishing  rapidity;  yet  the  number  of 
beggars  increased  so  fast,  that  I  was  several  times  obliged 
to  change  my  lodgings  to  avoid  their  annoyance  ;  for  num¬ 
bers,  after  a  day  or  two,  go  where  I  would,  beset  my  door, 
to  watch  my  going  out  or  coming  in,  and  my  landladies 
complained  of  it  as  a  nuisance. 

In  this  uncomfortable  state,  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time 
I  had  removed,  and  taken  a  room  two  pair  of  stairs  up,  in 
Lower  Thames  Street,  equally  “  unknowing  and  unknown.” 
The  bustle  from  the  different  vessels  that  were  either  lad¬ 
ing  or  discharging,  served  to  amuse  me  for  the  first  day, 
as  I  sat  sad,  and  gazing  upon  the  busy  scene  before  me,  an 
isolated  member  of  the  mass  of  human  beings  who  appeared 
all  to  have  some  inducement  to  activity  except  myself. 
Weary  of  myself  and  all  around,  I  left  my  seat  by  the  win¬ 


dow  and  walked  up  to  Tower  Wharf,  where  I  had  scarcely 
arrived  when  I  met  the  first  known  face  I  had  seen  in  Lon- 
don.  I  gave  an  involuntary  start,  my  heart  warmed,  and  a 
load  seemed  to  fall  off  my  shoulders  as  we  recognized  each 
other.  It  was  James  Pettie,  an  Edinburgh  lad,  about  my 
own  age,  whose  parents  had  been  very  kind  to  me.  Though 
not  rich,  they  had  been  above  want.  His  father,  a  skilful 
mechanic  and  industrious  man,  contrived,  by  his  weekly 
wages — his  only  income — to  rear  a  numerous  family,  and 
clothe  and  educate  them  ;  nor  did  he  find  it  necessary  to 
send  the  beggar  empty-handed  from  his  door. 

After  our  first  greeting,  he  told  me  that  he  had  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  a  merchant  in  the  Luckenbooths ;  and, 
shortly  after  his  indentures  were  completed,  had  come 
to  London  in  quest  of  employment,  but  hitherto  without 
success.  With  some  hesitation,  I  learned  from  him,  that 
his  means  of  subsistence  being  all  spent,  he  had  come  down 
to  the  river — he  scarce  knew  for  what  object — either  to 
look  for  a  Leith  vessel,  to  beg  a  little  aid  from  his  country¬ 
men,  or  engage  to  go  abroad  to  the  West  Indies,  under 
indenture,  as  he  might  find  an  opportunity.  With  joyful 
hearts,  arm  in  arm  we  walked  towards  my  lodgings,  where 
I  engaged  a  room  for  him.  After  dinner,  I  made  known 
the  unpleasant  situation  in  which  I  felt  myself ;  whereupon 
he  laughed  outright  at  my  distress  ;  and  I  felt  so  nettled 
that  I  did  not  interrupt  him  until  he  ceased,  and  begged  my 
pardon. 

“  John  Square,”  said  he,  “  excuse  me ;  were  I  to  die,  I 
cannot  help  it.  Such  a  cause  of  distress  !  I  do  not  think 
there  is  another  man  in  London  labouring  under  your 
malady.  Would  that  I  had  only  such  a  cause  of  misery! 
Four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  you  say  you  have.  Why, 
my  friend,  the  half  of  it  would  make  a  man  of  me  at  once. 
Then,  farewell  London,  with  its  dingy  streets!  and  welcome 
again  Auld  Reeky  !  There  would  not  be  a  single  inhabitant 
who  might  not  read  in  letters  of  gold,  ‘  James  Pettie,  mer¬ 
chant,’  over  a  door  garnished  on  each  side  with  lacken.* 
Thus  would  I  plant  my  sapling  under  the  clink  of  Saint 
Giles  bells,  attend  it  with  care  until  it  became  a  tree,  under 
whose  shade  I  might  recline  and  live  comfortably  in  my 
old  age,  and  perhaps  die  a  bailie  or  old  lord  provost  of 
Edinburgh.” 

I  looked  on  him  in  astonishment  as  he  gave  way  to 
this  train  of  thought ;  his  countenance,  as  he  concluded, 
assumed  a  look  of  bright  joy,  and  then  his  head  fell  upon 
his  bosom  with  a  heavy  sigh.  Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a 
considerable  time,  for  both  of  us  were  busy  with  our  own 
thoughts.  He  had  awakened  a  new  idea  in  my  mind ; 
the  future  began  to  rise  before  me  in  bright  vista ; 
and  I  nourished  the  day-dream  with  rapture — feeling 
afraid  to  dissolve  it  by  spoken  syllables,  or  communicate 
my  plans,  until  I  had  slept  upon  them,  and  turned  them 
over  more  than  once  in  my  mind.  That  gold,  which  I  had 
looked  upon  as  the  source  of  my  torments,  had  become  the 
ladder  by  which  I  was  to  ascend  to  the  object  of  my  new- 
raised  ambition. 

Diffidence  and  reserve  for  the  evening  took  place  of  the 
mutual  confidence  we  had  at  first  felt.  We  parted  for  the 

*  Lacken — a  coarse  German  cloth,  worn  by  the  common  people  of 
Scotland.  Its  importation  was  superseded  by  the  manufactures  of 
Glasgow  and  Manchester.  The  place  in  the  city  where  it  was  sold 
still  retains  the  name  of  Luckenbooths — a  corruption,  or  Edinburgh 
mode  of  pronouncing  the  word.  This  at  least  is  our  theory,  and  we 
have  not  yet  seen  a  better,  unless,  perhaps,  the  name  of  the  booths 
come  from  the  German  word,  Lucken — “open  places.”  Certainly, 
the  place  where  the  linens  and  cambrics  of  the  Picardy  weavers  were 
sold,  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Lawnmarket.  The  Bourse  or  Ex¬ 
change,  called  here  the  Purses,  was  at  the  west  end.  No  people  are 
more  ready  to  chang '  names  than  the  Scots.  We  have  an  faith  ia 
the  theory  of  the  locked  or  “  locking”  booths. 
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flight,  each  to  ruminate  alone  upon  future  prospects.  His 
were  dreary  enough,  in  all  likelihood;  mine  were  every  hour 
becoming  more  bright.  I  scarcely  slept  half  an  hour  that 
night  at  a  stretch ;  and  when  I  did,  it  was  to  act  even  in  my 
dreams  the  pictures  which  my  warm  fancy  had  imagine! 
before  my  eyelids  closed.  Next  morning,  with  a  firm  deter¬ 
mination  to  act  upon  my  plans,  if  I  found  Pettie  willing 
to  second  them,  I  met  him  at  breakfast.  He  looked  dull 
and  dispirited,  at  times  abstracted,  as  if  something  of  im¬ 
portance  weighed  upon  his  spirits,  which  he  wished  to  com¬ 
municate  and  yet  shrank  from.  At  length  I  broke  silence: — 
“James,”  said  I,  “you  have  a  knowledge  of  business  which 
I  do  not  possess.  I  have  a  little  cash,  which  you  are  as 
much  in  need  of.  Now,  could  we  not  arrange  so  as  to  be¬ 
come  partners  in  trade?  I  shall  advance  all  that  I  have  to 
trade  with,  and  any  little  aid  I  can  give.  You  shall  furnish 
the  knowledge  you  possess,  and  conduct  the  business. 
‘  Square  and  Pettie’  over  our  door,  a  full  shop,  and  civility 
may — nay,  must  succeed.  Are  you  agreed?” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  replied  he,  starting  at  the  very 
idea  he  was  ruminating  on ;  “I  do  accept,  and  thank  you 
for  your  offer.  You  are  my  friend  indeed ;  and,  believe  me, 
I  shall  ever  be  true  and  grateful.  Our  interest  shall  be  one. 
It  is  all  the  recompense  I  can  make  for  the  confidence  you 
place  in  me.”  Matters  were  thus  satisfactorily  arranged 
between  us.  My  tedium  passed  off  like  a  threatening  cloud, 
and  all  was  sunshine  with  us  both  ;  bustling  among  the 
merchants,  purchasing  goods  fit  for  our  trade,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  our  credit.  All  this  was  easy  to  be  done,  for  we 
paid  in  cash  for  what  we  selected ;  and  nothing  detained 
us  but  the  sailing  of  the  “Exchange.”  We  had  been  at 
the  Edinburgh  Coffee  House,  and  seen  the  captain,  Mr. 
William  Beatson,  whose  terms  of  the  advertisement  were  to 
sail  every  fourteen  days,  under  a  penalty.  We  cleared  out 
on  the  18th  January,  and  sailed  on  the  20th,  1756,  from 
Hawley’s  Wharf.  AJter  a  wet  and  stormy  passage  of  twelve 
days,  we  reached  the  harbour  of  Leith,  all  well.  When  the 
Tower  and  houses  rose  to  my  sight,  gilded  by  the  setting 
sun,  as  he  shot  his  rays  feebly  upon  the  placid  Firth  and 
snow-clad  shores,  a  feeling  possessed  my  mind  entirely 
different  from  what  I  had  experienced  when  I  last  saw 
them.  I  was  then  still  the  child  of  adversity;  a  civil  address 
had  never  been  paid  ;  and  I  knew  not  the  pleasure  of  im¬ 
portance.  Now,  the  captain  of  the  “Exchange”  bowed 
assent  to  my  most  trifling  remark ;  the  common  men  touched 
their  hats  if  I  spoke  to  them.  When  I  stood  upon  the  deck, 
superintending  the  safe  landing  of  our  bales  and  boxes,  I 
felt  that  I  was  a  person  of  no  ordinary  pretensions ;  nay,  I 
thought  myself  injured  if  anyone  dressed  less  genteelly  than 
myself  spoke  to  me  without  obeisance. 

After  seeing  our  goods,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
and  odd  pounds,  lodged  in  one  of  the  warehouses  on  the 
shore,  we  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  to  look  out  for  a  shop 
in  the  Luckenbooths,  which,  at  this  time,  was  no  easy 
matter  to  obtain,  as  every  eligible  situation  was  in  the 
possession  of  old-established  concerns ;  and  when  a  vacancy 
was  likely  to  occur,  there  were,  in  general,  several  anxiously 
on  the  watch.  For  several  weeks  we  were,  through  this 
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means,  utterly  idle,  and  lived  at  no  small  expense.  My 
partner’s  father  was  of  considerable  service  to  us,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  having  the  charge  of  several  properties  in  the 
town  ;  one  of  which,  the  first  flat  of  that  tenement  above 
Writer’s  Court,  was  possessed  by  an  old  maiden  lady  in  bad 
health,  who  spoke  of  retiring  to  the  country.  This  kept  us  in 
hopes :  we  were  sure  to  get  it  as  soon  as  she  gave  it  up  in 
May ;  but  that  was  the  earliest  period  when  we  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  possession ;  yet  we  commenced  business  much 
sooner,  for  she  left  the  town  early  in  April — and  thus  began 
in  earnest  the  firm  of  “Pettie  and  Square.” 


The  remainder  of  my  capital  now  quickly  vanished — all 
was  outgo  in  fitting  up  our  premises  in  the  most  elegant 
manner,  and  no  income.  When  we  opened  shop,  all  that 
we  possessed  of  ready  cash  was  ten  pounds.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  us  no  concern,  for  our  sales  were  good,  and  our 
profits  considerable  ;  and  success  was  evidently  within  our 
reach,  if  we  had  acted  with  common  prudence ;  but  our 
very  prospects,  by  causing  us  to  launch  out  into  extrava¬ 
gance,  proved  our  ruin.  We  took  a  house,  furnished  it  ex¬ 
pensively,  and  then  had  ruinous  entertainments  in  the  even¬ 
ing — a  habit  to  which  the  manner  of  doing  shop  business 
in  Edinburgh  at  this  time  gave  every  facility.  The  shops 
were  frequented  principally  in  the  forenoon,  at  one  of  the 
clock ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  music  bells  in  St.  Giles  began, 
the  shop  doors  were  locked,  and  all  went  home  to  dinner. 
They  were  not  opened  again  till  four  of  the  clock — the  in¬ 
terval  in  the  summer  months  being  occupied  by  playing  at 
golf  in  Burntsfield  Links,  or  walking  on  the  esplanade.  At 
eight,  they  were  shut  for  the  night ;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
winter  months,  few  of  the  principal  shops  were  open  after 
dark.  Thus  we  had  much  time  on  our  hands.  We  spent 
it  in  riot ;  and  such  doings  soon  brought  us  into  difficulties. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  I  found  we  were  involved  in  debt 
to  nearly  the  sum  we  had  commenced  with,  and  that  too 
without  the  means  of  liquidation.  My  partner  thought 
nothing  of  the  calls  that  were  made  for  bills  which  we  could 
not  answer ;  but,  as  for  myself,  I  felt  the  greatest  uneasi¬ 
ness,  concealing  myself,  if  possible,  from  the  sight  of  credi¬ 
tors,  while  James  faced  them  with  the  greatest  nonchalance. 
For  a  time  we  succeeded  in  talking  them  into  good  humour ; 
but,  promises  often  broken  soon  irritate  creditors  ;  and  so 
we  soon  found — for  they  become  more  obdurate  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  obtain  payment.  The  evil  day  could  be  put  off  no 
longer — utter  ruin  was  now  staring  us  in  the  face. 

Too  late  I  began  to  regret  my  foolish  extravagance ;  but 
my  partner  was  still  the  old  man  ;  and  when  I  proposed  to 
give  up  all  to  our  creditors,  ashamed  as  I  was  now  to  walk 
the  streets,  lest  I  should  meet  some  one  to  whom  I  was  in¬ 
debted,  he  tried  to  buoy  me  up  against  even  hope.  Now 
again  I  envied  the  time  when  I  ran  through  those  streets  I 
now  dreaded,  a  destitute  orphan,  with  few  to  give  to  me, 
yet  none  to  claim  from  me.  In  our  elegant  house  I  felt 
no  pleasure ;  yet  still  I  clung  to  my  new  acquired  habits, 
or  they  clung  to  me.  Resolution  was  formed  after  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  formed  to  be  broken  as  soon  as  formed.  In  this 
state  were  our  desperate  affairs,  when,  one  morning,  James, 
who  had  been  rather  remiss  in  his  attentions  to  the  shop  for 
some  time  back,  came  into  it  as  I  sat  ruminating  upon  our 
melancholy  prospects,  and  upbraiding  myself  for  my  con¬ 
summate  folly  in  throwing  from  me  this  golden  opportunity 
of  becoming  independent.  He  roused  me  from  my  reverie. 

“Mr.  Square,”  said  he,  “there  is  no  use  in  being  sad; 
grief  cannot  bring  us  out  of  our  present  difficulties.  1  agree 
with  you  that  we  have  drawn  rather  largely  upon  the  profits 
of  the  shop,  and  the  inexorable  till  has,  for  some  time, 
replied  to  our  demands,  ‘  overdrawn ;’  but  there  will 
soon  be  a  deposit  made  that  shall  liquidate  the  balance, 
and  set  us  in  as  easy  circumstances  as  we  commenced  ; 
and  then,  Square,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot,  by  adhering  to 
a  last-for-all  good  resolution,  realize  our  ambitious  hopes. 

I  never  for  a  moment  forget  that  I  owe  all  to  your  support, 
and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  I  will  have  it  in  my  power 
to  repay  it  soon.  I  have  seen  my  error.  We  began  busi¬ 
ness  young,  and  with  too  much  capital.  The  fault  was  all 
on  my  side,  who  ought  to  have  guided.  I  have  taken  the 
lead  in  error.  Neither  of  us,  until  lately,  knew  the  value 
of  money,  or  the  difficulty  of  making  it,  as  it  is  only  to  be 
made,  in  merchandizing,  shilling  by  shill. ng.  We  thought 
it  would  never  have  an  end  until  the  end  was  upon  us 
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You  look  surprised,  and  well  you  may ;  l>ut  there  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  ;  the  truths  I  have  uttered  are  not  new  to  me, 
although  I  wanted  resolution  to  act  upon  them,  and  followed 
another  course,  until  I  found,  by  sad  experience,  that  staid 
industry  and  prudent  economy  give  far  more  pleasure  to  the 
mind  than  the  fevered  excitement  of  extravagance  and 
riot.” 

I  looked  upon  him  as  he  spoke  ;  a  ray  of  comfort  shone 
once  more  upon  me.  I  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
truth,  and  talent  for  business  ;  and  surprise  to  see  the 
change  so  suddenly  wrought  upon  my  hitherto  volatile  and 
pleasure-hunting  partner,  held  me  silent  for  a  time,  while 
lie  himself  sat  absorbed  in  thought  by  my  side.  At  length 
I  enquired  how  he  proposed  to  retrieve  our  shattered  for¬ 
tunes. 

“  It  is  a  long  story,”  replied  he  ;  “  and  I  can  tell  it  now 
without  one  feeling  of  that  anguish  which  would  have 
wrung  my  tortured  bosom  a  few  months  since.  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  happy  days  when  we  used  to  amuse  ourselves  on 
Bell’s  Brae ;  and  the  pretty,  lively  Helen  Gray,  who  was 
the  favourite  of  us  all.” 

“Quite  well,”  replied  I;  “she  is  at  this  moment  be¬ 
fore  me,  with  her  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  her  long  yellow 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  as  she  ran  like  a  sylph  in  our 
sports.” 

“  The  same,”  continued  he.  “  She  was  our  neighbour  on 
the  same  flat  in  Forrester’s  Wynd.  We  grew  up  together ; 
and  as  she  approached  woman’s  estate,  she  grew  more  lovely. 
A  thousand  little  acts  of  kindness  passed  between  us  ere 
we  knew  what  love  meant ;  but  at  length  it  was  confessed, 
and  we  spent  our  time  in  dreams  of  future  joys,  far  distant 
as  they  yet  behoved  to  be.  I  was  only  eighteen,  she  six¬ 
teen.  There  were  two  years  of  my  apprenticeship  to  serve ; 
and,  even  after  this,  money  to  save  to  enable  me  to  com¬ 
mence  business  for  myself  ere  I  could  think  of  marriage. 
For  youthful  lovers  this  appeared  an  age ;  but  not  of  sadness, 
for  we  were  not  restrained  in  our  interviews  by  our  parents, 
who  never  suspected  our  loves,  or  the  vows  that  had  passed 
between  us.  The  evening  of  each  day  was  spent  by  me 
in  her  father’s  house,  or  by  her  in  mine.  Oh  !  how  quickly 
these  evenings  passed  away  ! — alas  !  too  quick.  Our  happi¬ 
ness  was  too  great  to  endure.  I  was  within  six  months  of 
completing  my  engagement  and  being  free,  when  our  hopes 
were  crushed  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Deacon  Weir,  a 
man  well  to  do  in  the  city,  and  reported  very  rich,  had 
seen  my  Helen,  and  became  enamoured  of  her,  as  one  who 
»s  above  fifty  may  be  enamoured  of  one  scarce  eighteen. 
His  constant  visits  at  her  father’s  house  first  alarmed,  then 
roused  my  jealousy.  He  had  not  yet  declared  his  intentions; 
yet  Helen  saw  cause  to  weep,  as  I  told  my  fears,  and 
avowed  anew  eternal  love.  I  felt  uneasy,  and  became 
restless,  for  there  was  no  mistaking  the  tender  gaze  of  the 
Deacon,  when  he  looked  on  Helen,  nor  the  dark  frown 
that  came  over  his  brow  when  he  looked  at  me.  Helen’s 
parents  were  overjoyed  at  the  attentions  he  paid  their  lovely 
daughter,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  union 
they  fondly  anticipated.  Poor  Helen  felt  as  keenly  as  I 
did,  but  still  she  only  wept  in  secret ;  for  her  parents  had 
no  suspicion  that  her  heart  was  in  my  possession,  and  she 
could  not  explain — she  even  had  no  cause  of  complaint — 
while  the  Deacon  had  not  as  yet  declared  his  passion, 
and  the  parents  had  not  hinted  their  purpose.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  they  perceived  that  my  presence  was  disagreeable  tc 
their  favoured  visitor,  and  their  manner  at  once  changed. 
At  first  I  was  received  coolly,  even  slightingly,  then  got 
gentle  hints  that  my  visits  were  unwelcome  ;  yet  I  resolved 
to  endure  all.  Meanwhile,  Helen  had  been  a  stranger 
in  my  father’s  for  some  time,  and  looked  sad.  She  was,  I 
could  perceive,  watched,  and  under  restraint ;  and  when  I 


entered,  she  was  often  sent,  under  some  pretext,  into  an 
adjoining  room.  Soon  matters  came  to  a  crisis;  her  mother 
bluntly  asked  me  if  I  was  not  ashamed  to  be  so  much  in 
another  person’s  house,  where  I  was  far  from  welcome.  I, 
with  a  heart  like  to  burst,  seized  my  hat,  and  made  a  hasty 
exit,  with  my  mind  in  a  tumult  of  wounded  vanity.  Oh ! 
how  I  loathed  myself,  and  all  the  world  beside,  during  the 
time  occupied  by  my  progress  between  Forrester’s  Wynd 
and  the  King’s  Park  !  I  even  hated  Helen  herself,  as,  hur¬ 
ried  on  by  this  gust  of  passion,  I  rushed  down  the  High 
Street  and  Canongate.  Yes,  I  could  have  forsworn  her,  as 
the  cause  of  my  present  humiliation ;  and  yet  1  had  no 
cause  of  complaint  against  her.  Pride,  while  I  was  carried 
along  like  a  feather  before  the  wind,  completely  banished 
love ;  nor  did  I  tarry  even  to  draw  a  breath,  until  I  had 
reached  the  ascent  above  the  ruins  of  St.  Anthony’s  Chapel. 
It  was  a  dark  and  starless  night,  fitting  the  distraction  that 
possessed  my  soul.  Exhausted  by  my  feelings  more  than 
fatigue,  I  threw  myself  upon  the  soft  turf,  and,  burying  my 
face  in  my  hands,  gave  vent  to  a  flood  of  tears. 

“My  first  resolve  was  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  go — no 
matter  where  or  what  I  suffered,  so  that  I  was  far  away. 
Gradually  I  became  more  composed,  as  this  resolution  be¬ 
came  stronger  in  my  mind.  I  arose  with  a  dogged  feeling 
of  the  propriety  of  my  determination.  No  thought  of  Avhat 
my  kind  parents  must  suffer,  upon  my  unaccountable  flight, 
had  ever  crossed  my  mind.  My  attention  wa3  now  attracted 
by  several  lights  moving  in  various  directions  through  the 
park,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace.  I  was  walking 
with  a  firm  step  towards  Croft- an-righ,  on  my  way  to  Leith, 
to  spend  the  night,  and  look  after  a  vessel  in  the  morning, 
when  one  of  the  lights  caught  my  eye  at  a  small  distance 
from  Milne’s  Tomb.  I  stood  for  a  moment,  wondering 
what  the  people  who  carried  the  lights  were  in  quest  of, 
when  the  voice  of  wailing  and  distress  fell  upon  my  ear. 
As  it  approached,  one  of  the  most  moving  sights  a  mortal 
ever  witnessed,  riveted  me  to  the  spot.  It  was  a  mother  in 
the  extreme  of  anguish,  accompanied  by  some  sympathiz¬ 
ing  neighbours,  searching  for  her  son,  a  child  who  had 
wandered.  The  sight  quite  unmanned  me.  There  is  an 
eloquence  in  real  suffering  that  touches  even  the  most 
selfish.  My  heart  upbraided  me  for  the  purpose  I  was  bent 
upon  only  the  minute  before.  I  now  saw  before  me  the 
anguish  I  was  about  to  heap  upon  those  I  was  bound  by 
the  laws  of  nature  to  comfort  and  cherish.  My  resolve  at 
once  fled  ;  and  to  their  inquiries  if  I  had  seen  the  innocent, 
I  answered  no,  I  was  sorry  I  had  not,  with  a  voice  that 
thrilled  through  every  nerve  in  my  frame.  The  distracted 
mother  cried,  ‘  0  my  dear  Billy !  I  shall  never  see  you  in 
life  again ;  God  pity  me — I  shall  go  distracted  for  my 
babe !’  then  hurried  off  to  resume  her  search,  leaving  me 
in  a  state  of  mind  little  better  than  her  own.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  I  recollected  that,  in  crossing  the  stile  from  the  Duke’s 
Walk  to  the  hill,  I  thought  I  had  heard  a  few  faint  sobs, 
but  paid  no  attention  to  the  circumstance  at  the  time. 
The  idea  now  flashed  across  my  mind  that  they  might 
have  proceeded  from  the  child,  and,  urged  by  humanity,  I 
followed  the  group  that  had  just  left  me,  requesting  them 
to  follow  me  to  the  stile,  as  I  had  some  faint  hopes  the 
object  of  their  search  might  be  found  where  I  heard 
the  sounds.  My  anxiety  that  I  might  be  the  means  of 
saving  the  child  banished  every  other  thought ;  and,  as  we 
hurried  over  the  park,  when  we  came  near  the  stile,  1 
seized  the  lantern,  and  rushed  to  the  spot.  No  babe  was 
there  on  the  hither  side  of  the  wall;  that  it  could  be  on 
the  other,  no  one  conceived  possible.  The  mother’s  hopes, 
which  had  been  raised,  now  sank  into  despair,  till  the  rocks 
echoed  her  wailings.  All  at  once,  in  one  of  the  intervals  of 
her  exhaustion,  I  thought  I  heard  a  faint  cry  of  “  Mammy” 
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at  soir.e  distance  on  the  inside  of  the  Avail.  A  feAv  bounds 
bore  me  to  the  spot,  where  lay  the  object  of  our  search, 
almost  spent  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  Happy  that  I  had 
been  the  instrument  of  saving  the  child,  I  withdrew  from 
the  enraptured  mother’s  blessings,  and  returned  home,  to 
pass  a  sleepless  night  in  the  house  of  the  parents  I  had  re¬ 
solved  to  render  miserable. 

“  So  inconsistent  are  we  in  our  resolves,  that,  before 
morning,  Helen  Gray  was,  if  possible,  more  the  object  of 
my  love  than  ever.  Her  sad  and  beautiful  face  was  the 
object  of  my  mental  portrayments  through  the  whole  of  that 
night;  and,  that  her  sadness  was  caused  by  her  affection 
for  me  endeared  her  to  me  a  thousandfold.  Next  day 
was  to  bring  me  farther  confirmation  of  her  parents’ 
suspicions.  Helen  had  heard  the  harsh  manner  in  which 
her  mother  had  spoken  to  me,  and,  in  anger,  had  declared 
to  her  our  engagements.  The  rage  of  her  parents  knew 
no  bounds.  Her  father  came  and  charged  my  parents  with 
privacy  to  my  seduction  of  the  affections  of  his  daughter. 
My  father  heard  him  with  astonishment,  and  would  have 
laughed,  had  not  his  anger  overpowered  the  impulse.  The 
consequence  was,  a  deadly  enmity  betAveen  the  two  families, 
Avho  had  lived  on  the  best  of  terms  for  fifteen  years.  My 
life  was  rendered  bitter  by  the  taunts  of  my  father  and  my 
disappointed  hopes.  Helen  Gray  I  could  by  no  device  get 
spoken  to  again ;  she  Avas  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
house,  or  attended  by  her  mother,  Sunday  and  Saturday, 
until  they  got  her  married  to  Deacon  Weir.  I  saw  her  for 
the  last  time  before  I  left  Edinburgh ;  it  was  the  Sunday 
after  her  marriage,  as  they  carried  her,  the  victim  of  their 
avarice,  to  be  kirked.  It  was  by  stealth  I  obtained  that, 
to  me,  heart-breaking  glance ;  for  I  would  not  for  a  world 
have  pained  her  by  appearing  in  her  sight.  I  think  I 
never  saw  a  more  melancholy-looking  bride :  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  ground  as  she  moved  listlessly  along ; 
her  face  Avas  pale  and  pensive ;  and  I  thought  she  feared  to 
look  up  lest  she  should  see  me,  and  be  unable  to  restrain 
the  anguish  that  was  upon  her  mind.  With  a  heart  like  to 
burst  from  all  the  feelings  that  can  torture  man,  I  returned 
home.  My  indentures  had  been  discharged  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  ;  my  resolution  had  been  this  second  time  cool  and 
deliberately  taken  ;  but  now  Avith  the  approbation  of  my 
parents,  who  pitied,  but  could  not  relieve  me.  Every  ex¬ 
ertion  was  made  to  fit  me  out,  and  I  sailed  for  London  the 
second  week  after  Helen’s  marriage.  The  offer  you  made 
me  there  I  do  not  think  I  Avould  have  accepted,  had  it  not 
been  for  an  idea  that  crossed  my  mind  as  soon  as  you  made 
it — for  Edinburgh,  as  a  residence,  was  hateful  to  me,  as 
you  can  easily  understand.  I  had,  by  your  proposal,  unex¬ 
pectedly  obtained  an  opportunity  of  returning  in  compara¬ 
tive  opulence,  and,  by  a  show  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
make  the  parents  of  Helen  regret  that  they  had  sacrificed 
her  for  wealth,  and  slighted  the  object  of  her  love,  with 
Avhom  she  might  have  been  happy  and  affluent. 

“  Excuse  me,  my  friend,  if  I  have  been  the  cause  of  much 
uneasiness  to  you  to  gratify  my  private  revenge.  I  was 
pleased  that  you  were  not  more  averse  than  I  was  to  pomp 
and  extravagance ;  you  gave  in  to  it  from  your  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  money;  I  followed  it  from  vanity  and  re¬ 
venge  ;  but  I  will  make  amends. 

“  Upon  our  first  arrival  in  tOAvn,  I  inquired  for  Helen,  and 
learned  that  she  Avas  a  good  and  exemplary  wife,  though 
far  from  a  happy  one ;  for  her  husband,  upon  the  news  of 
my  return  to  Edinburgh,  had,  for  a  time,  been  unkind  to 
her,  actuated,  doubtless,  by  jealousy ;  yet  most  carefully 
have  I  avoided  giving  him  the  smallest  cause — never  hav¬ 
ing  even  passed  his  door  if  I  could  avoid  it  by  going  round 
about ;  and,  if  there  Avas  a  party  given  where  the  deacon 
and  Helen  might  have  been  expected  to  be,  I  never  went. 


Even  if  we  met  by  accident  on  the  street,  I  hurried  past 
and  looked  not  at  her,  expecting,  by  these  means,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  uneasiness  to  her,  to  whom  I  would  rather  have 
died  than  caueed  a  painful  thought.  Tavo  years  since,  in 
a  conversation  Avith  Mr.  Sandilands,  the  deacon’s  law-agent, 
he  told  me  in  confidence,  that  he  had  left  his  wife  his  sole 
legatee  and  executor — laughing  at  same  time,  and  saying, 
she  would  be  a  prize  to  some  young  fellow  about  town — 
a  lovely  Avidow  and  a  heavy  purse.  My  heart  ieaped  in 
my  bosom,  yet  I  appeared  to  hear  him  unmoved  ;  but,  ever 
since  that  day,  I  have  watched  her  husband  like  a  vulture 
would  its  prey.  He  was  evidently  in  a  declining  state ; 
but,  with  a  tenacity  of  life  only  possessed  by  reptiles,  he 
clung  to  it  for  eighteen  months,  during  which  Helen  was 
his  attentive  nurse.  Oh,  how,  in  my  most  convivial  mo¬ 
ments,  have  I  thought  of  her  kind  attentions  to  the  hated 
usurper  of  my  heart’s  treasure ;  and  envied  him,  and  wished 
him  dead  a  thousand  times  !  These  feelings  have  all  along 
acted  like  a  goad  to  me,  and  made  me  plunge  into  folly  to 
deaden  my  reflections.  The  sun  of  happiness  has  once 
more  dawned  upon  me.  Three  months  are  passed  quickly 
over  my  head  since  Deacon  Weir’s  death.  Helen  is  once 
again,  if  possible,  more  my  oavh  than  ever — now  the  unin¬ 
cumbered  mistress  of  her  oavii  actions.  Noav,  sir,  nothing 
but  a  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  world — which  in  actions 
connected  with  it  cannot  be  disregarded  with  impunity — 
prevents  our  union.  I  have  made  to  her  a  faithful  state¬ 
ment  of  our  affairs,  and  the  obligations  we  lie  under  to 
you.  This  day  Mr.  Sandilands  is  to  advance  us  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  upon  our  bond,  she  being  cautioner 
until  her  business  is  wound  up  and  given  into  my  hands 
as  her  husband.  This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. 
Helen  is  my  own,  and  my  friend  and  benefactor  shall  have 
no  longer  before  him  the  fear  of  creditors.” 

In  a  transport  of  joy  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  shook  him 
by  the  hand.  Above  all,  I  rejoiced  that  we  would  be 
enabled  to  give  every  one  his  own  to  the  utmost  farthing. 
I  had  been  for  sevreral  months  completly  cured  of  my  ex¬ 
travagant  habits.  My  partner  had  now  no  inducement  to 
resume  them  ;  so  we  entered  into  an  agreement  to  renounce 
them  for  ever,  and  become,  not  penurious,  but  economical 
merchants.  That  evening  I  went  to  sup  with  Widow 
Weir,  the  now  affianced  bride  of  my  partner.  When  Ave 
entered  the  house,  I  had  no  conception  of  the  beauty  of 
Helen.  I  had  heard  her  lover’s  praises  of  her  as  a  matter 
of  course — all  sweethearts  being  paragons  in  each  other’s 
eyes ;  yet  of  all  the  females  I  had  ever  seen  she  was  the 
loveliest.  I  was  lost  in  amazement.  Her  weeds  of  sor¬ 
row,  too,  were  an  embellishment — maugre  the  opinion  of 
the  deacon’s  ghost.  The  evening  flew  over  our  heads  1 
scarce  knevv  how,  so  bewildered  was  I,  and  intoxicated  by 
my  feelings  of  admiration.  Our  early  Bell’s  Brae  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  renewed,  and  every  anecdote  of  joyous  youth 
talked  over — the  days  when  sorrow  was  scarce  knoAvn  by 
name,  and  hope  was  still  young  in  the  heart.  I  told  her, 
and  I  told  her  truth,  1  never  could  have  recognised  the 
girl  Helen  in  my  present  hostess.  But  I  weary  you  Avith 
my  minuteness.  The  widow  had  won  my  heart  too ;  and 
I  was,  until  my  better  judgment  prevailed,  the  rival  of  my 
partner ;  yet  it  was  only  in  my  secret  thoughts.  I  wor¬ 
shipped  that  matchless  woman,  and  resolved  never  to  marry 
until  I  met  her  equal. 

We  were  now  quite  steady  and  intent  upon  our  business. 
Our  embarrassments  were  all  removed.  Those  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  either  refused  or 
gave  us  credit  grudgingly,  now  solicited  U3  to  purchase 
their  goods.  Our  forenoons  were  cheerful.  Headache  and 
languor  had  become  strangers  to  us.  Our  boon  companions 
dropped  off,  one  by  one,  like  greedy  leeches,  Avhen  they 
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could  no  longer  suck  our  substance;  and,  in  their  place, 
came  the  staid  and  thriving  merchant,  whose  friendship 
and  countenance  were  a  prop.  Fully  were  we  now  con¬ 
vinced,  that  balls  and  feasting  are  no  more  fruitful  of  pro¬ 
sperity  than  of  solid  enjoyment,  adopting  the  true  mercan¬ 
tile  caution  and  distrust  even  of  those  who  confer  a  favour 
by  giving  their  presence ;  for  the  obligation  lies  truly  upon 
the  inviter  to  the  feast,  not  the  invited.  I  had  often  felt 
this  truth,  and  cursed  my  folly,  on  the  following  day,  for 
having  gone,  to  please  a  man  who  loved  company,  and  was 
fond  of  show,  to  garnish  his  table,  and  bring  home  a 
headache  for  my  reward,  with  the  loss  of  half  a  day,  to 
murmur  at  both  him  and  his  feast.  TV  e  now  gave  no  dinners, 
and  were,  of  course,  invited  but  to  few ;  and,  what  pleased 
us  more,  we  now  began  to  bank,  nor  fear  that  hateful  word, 
“overdrawn.”  Thus  time  run  on,  until  the  marriage  of 
Helen  Gray  and  James  Pettie.  They  had  the  happiness  to 
unite  their  destiny  with  the  consent  and  blessing  of  both 
families,  who  were,  if  not  as  friendly  as  they  once  had  been, 
apparently  reconciled. 

Confidence  and  hope  had  now  taken  the  place  of  that 
feverish  excitement  which  gloomy  forebodings  had  so  long 
nournished.  We  began  to  extend  our  business.  There  was 
at  this  time  a  considerable  trade  with  America,  the  exports 
being  Bibles  ready  bound,  and  religious  books,  linens,  and 
other  articles.  We  entered  into  it  with  spirit,  and  had  no 
cause  to  regret  the  step  we  had  taken ;  for  our  consignees 
were  punctual  in  their  remittances,  and  all  seemed  prosper¬ 
ous.  The  stripped  and  checked  goods  of  Glasgow  had 
began  slowly  to  supersede  the  lackens  of  Germany ;  and  it 
became  necessary  for  one  of  us  to  go  to  the  emporium  of  the 
West  to  establish  a  correspondence,  as  the  supply  come  far 
short  of  the  demand.  I  being  the  single  man,  and  of  least 
use  in  the  warehouse,  undertook  the  journey,  at  this  period 
one  of  two  days,  even  by  the  “  Fly,”  and  not  unattended 
with  accidents.  All  being  arranged,  I  proceeded  to  the 
Grassmarket,  and  took  my  seat  in  the  heavy,  lumbering 
conveyance,  which  was  drawn  by  six  horses — miserable, 
over-wrought-looking  animals.  I  had  walked  the  distance, 
a  few  years  before,  with  more  pleasure  than  I  now  rode  it ; 
for  the  roads  were  wretched  in  the  extreme.  The  weather 
had,  for  some  days  past,  been  very  wet.  At  times,  the  poor 
creatures  were  wading  to  their  knees  in  mud,  while  we, 
inside,  were  jolted  to  the  verge  of  dislocation.  Long  after 
dark,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  we  reached  Falkirk,  to 
tarry  for  the  night,  both  horses  and  passengers  equally 
fatigued  ;  and,  to  be  short  with  what  may  not  interest  you, 
the  shades  of  evening  were  falling  fast  when  we  lazily  drove 
into  the  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow,  heartily  rejoicing  that  our 
conveyance  had  withstood  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  journey. 

I  had  arranged  my  business  satisfactorily,  and  was  turn¬ 
ing  over  in  my  mind  whether  I  should  walk  or  take  the  same 
conveyance  back — I  had  been  advised  to  return  on  horse¬ 
back,  but  this  I  would  not  think  of,  as  I  never  had  been  on 
horseback  in  my  life — I  had  almost  resolved  to  walk,  when, 
upon  my  return  to  the  inn  where  I  had  put  up,  I  met  a 
stranger  who  had  just  arrived  from  America.  I  thought  I 
had  seen  his  face  at  some  former  period.  He  had  recognized 
me  upon  my  entering,  and,  rising,  accosted  me. 

“  I  beg  pardon  for  the  freedom,”  said  he;  “but  is  not 
your  name  John  Square?” 

“  It  is,”  I  replied.  “  I  should  know  you,  too  ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  name  you  so  readily,  or  say  when  or  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.” 

“  Have  you  forgot  Duncan  Urquhart?”  replied  he.  “  We 
sailed  to  America  in  the  ‘Betsy’  together.” 

My  heart  warmed  to  him  in  a  moment.  Many  little  kind¬ 
nesses  had  passed  between  us,  which  had  lightened  the 
miseries  of  that  voyage.  The  evening  went  off  with  satis¬ 


faction  to  both  of  us ;  and,  the  more  so,  as  he  said  he  was 
going  to  Edinburgh,  on  his  way  to  Aberdeen,  on  a  visit  to 
his  relations  ;  for  he  was  now  a  wealthy  man,  and  rejoiced 
that  he  had  gone  out  to  America.  The  time  was  spent, 
until  we  retired  to  rest,  in  relating  my  adventures  to  him  ; 
and,  as  we  had  agreed  to  return  in  the  fly,  his  were  deferred 
until  we  were  on  our  way  back  to  Edinburgh.  Jsext  morn¬ 
ing  saw  me  seated  in  the  torturing  machine,  listening,  in  the 
best  manner  I  could,  to  the  following  narrative  . 

“My  fortune  in  America,”  said  Urquhart,  “  was  much 
better  than  yours.  After  a  period  of  suffering,  you  will 
recollect  that  I  was  among  the  first  that  were  purchased  and 
taken  ashore  ;  for  this  I  was  indebted  to  the  cunning  ot  my 
kidknapper.  My  father  being  a  blacksmith,  I  had,  from 
my  earliest  recollection,  been  forced  to  assist  lnm but, 
being  of  a  playful  turn,  I  learned  little  of  the  business 
What  was  worse  for  my  progress,  I  detested  the  trade,  and 
longed  only  for  adventure.  I  embraced,  without  hesitation, 
the  offer  of  a  free  passage,  as  it  was  called,  and  believed 
all  the  falsehoods  that  were  told  me.  I  was  entered  on  his 
roll  as  a  run-away  blacksmith’s  apprentice.  I  was  purchased 
by  a  blacksmith  who  resided  about  thirty  miles  fiom  Ba  ti- 
more,  at  a  village  lately  erected,  and  filling  very  fast.  With 
him  I  remained  for  five  years,  over-wrought,  but  well-fed. 
He  was  of  a  morose  and  passionate  turn  ;  and,  for  the  first 
few  months,  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  whip,  when  I 
at  any  time  displeased  him.  But  I  grew  apace ;  and, 
with  it,  my  confidence  in  my  physical  powers.  I  had 
also,  partly  from  fear,  partly  from  necessity,  became  a 
tolerable  tradesman.  1  do  not  believe  I  could,  have  le- 
mained,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  his  wife  a 
young  woman  from  my  native  town — who  did  all  in  liei 
power  to  render  my  slavery  easy,  without  creating  jealousy 
in  her  morose  husband.  He  was  of  English  extraction,  but 
born  in  the  country  ;  had  a  good  farm,  and  was  said  to  be 
rich.  He  was  always  bullying  and  talking,  as  if  he  had 
been  afraid  that  without  that  omen  his  importance  would 
fall  or  diminish.  In  spite  of  my  endeavours,  my  blood  had, 
for  some  time,  begun  to  rise  at  his  harsh  treatment— fre¬ 
quently  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  weighing,  in  my 
mind,  what  chance  I  might  have  at  a  fair  turn-up  with 
him.  Had  I  run  away  and  been  caught,  I  was  liable  to  the 
punishment  awarded  by  the  laws  of  the  colony,  and  in¬ 
creased  ill-treatment  to  boot ;  but,  by  choosing  my  time, 
and  giving  him  a  sound  thrashing,  I  had  nothing  to  fear  if 
I  came  off  conqueror.  Even  the  young  men,  our  neighbours, 
would  have  laughed  at  it  as  a  good  joke.  I  was  a  white 
man,  and  free  as  soon  as  I  had  accomplished  my  term  of 
engagement :  had  I  been  a  negro,  I  might  have  been  hanged, 
if  my  master  chose,  for  lifting  my  hand  to  a  white  man. 

“  I  had  not  yet  screwed  my  courage  to  the  assailing  point. 
He  was  a  tall,  long-armed,  sallow-complexioned  man,  about 
forty  years  of  age.  I  was,  as  you  see,  rather  short  in 
stature,  scarce  nineteen,  but  well-set,  and  active  as  a 
squirrel.  Matters  were  in  this  position,  when,  by  some 
means  I  do  not  recollect,  he  was  in  a  worse  humour  than  I 
had  ever  found  him  before,  the  whole  of  which  he  was 
pouring  forth  on  me.  My  Scottish  blood  took  fire.  All 
ideas  of  consequences  fled  from  my  mind.  I  stood  boldly 
forth,  and  told  him  I  would  not  run  away,  neither  would  I 
submit  longer  to  bis  bad  temper.  His  pale  face  flushed,  then 
became,  if  possible,  more  pale  from  rage,  as  he  eyed  me  with 
a  look  of  distain,  under  which  I  quailed  not  in  the  least. 
Astonishment  began  to  mingle  with  his  passion,  and  thus 
we  stood,  face  to  face,  for  the  space  of  a  minute  or  two. 
Fortunately  we  were  at  a  small  distance  from  the  workshop, 
where  we  were  examining  a  waggon  which  had  come  to  be 
repaired,  otherwise  there  might  have  been  murder  com¬ 
mitted;  for,  in  the  state  he  was  in,  he  would  not  have 
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scrupled  to  have  hit  me  with  any  tool  that  came  to  his  hand. 
He  attempted  to  speak,  hut  fury  choked  his  utterance.  He 
rushed  upon  me  like  a  mad  bull.  I  was  on  my  guard,  and 
tripped  him  up  so  that  he  fell  heavily  against  some  wood; 
yet  only  a  little  stunned.  This  gained  me  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage,  as  he  rose  from  the  ground,  more  on  his  guard,  but,  if 
it  could  be,  more  enraged. 

“  ‘  This  is  my  day  of  reckoning  for  all  your  bad  usage,’ 
said  I.  ‘  If  you  prove  the  better  man,  I  must  submit ;  but 
it  shall  not  be  while  I  can  stand  on  my  feet.’ 

“  ‘  I’ll  beat  the  life  out  of  your  Scotch  body,’  he  said,  as 
we  closed  again. 

“  This  struggle  was  long  and  severe.  Many  heavy  blows 
were  exchanged,  and  we  bore  severe  marks  of  the  contest. 
He  had  greatly  the  advantage  in  length  of  arm  and  hardness 
of  muscle ;  I  in  wind  and  agility.  Breathless,  and  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  for  a  few  minutes,  we  leant  upon  the  wag¬ 
gon,  glaring  looks  of  defiance  upon  each  other.  We  had 
struggled  in  silence — no  cry  or  execration  had  escaped  either 
of  us.  We  both  panted,  but  attempted  not  to  speak.  Again 
we  approached  each  other  with  mutual  caution,  and  I  saw  my 
only  hope  was  to  get,  if  possible,  within  his  long  arms,  by 
closing  and  rushing  back,  to  avoid  being  caught  and  thrown. 
Gradually  I  found  his  blows  tell  less  heavily.  My  hopes 
revived.  I  redoubled  my  efforts.  With  a  desperate  effort 
he  caught  me  in  his  arms  ere  I  could  get  back,  and  attempted 
to  raise  me  from  the  ground.  I  felt  myself  almost  over¬ 
powered. 

“  ‘  America  for  ever !’  he  cried,  as  I  bent  beneath  his 
grasp. 

“  The  words  acted  like  electricity  upon  my  mind ;  every 
nerve  redoubled  its  energy,  and,  by  one  desperate  effort,  I 
threw  him. 

“  ‘  Scotland  for  ever !’  I  cried,  as  he  lay  senseless  upon  the 
green  turf ;  and  I,  gasping  for  breath  and  ready  to  drop 
trom  fatigue  and  bruises,  stood  over  him. 

“  I  became  alarmed  for  his  life,  and  walked  as  fast  as  I 
could  to  the  workshop  for  water.  After  quenching  my 
thirst,  I  brought,  to  the  scene  of  our  strife,  a  jar ;  and,  after 
bathing  his  face,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him  revive.  He 
felt  astonished  to  see  me  beside  him,  and  find  the  care  I  had 
taken  to  revive  him.  After  a  few  minutes’  silence — 

“  ‘  Duncan,’  said  he,  ‘  I  bear  no  malice — it  was  a  fair 
fight,  and  you  have  won  it.  Give  me  your  hand.  All  I 
request  is  that  you  will  not  boast  of  it.’ 

“  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  said  that  I  would  never 
mention  it ;  that  I  was  sorry  for  what  had  happened,  and 
hoped  that  he  would  give  me  no  more  ill-usage.  Well,  I 
supported  him  home,  and  put  him  to  bed.  His  wife,  who 
had  been  from  home  on  a  visit,  was  astonished,  at  her  re¬ 
turn,  to  see  our  battered  condition.  What  he  told  her  I 
know  not.  She  put  no  questions  to  me,  and  I  never  spoke 
of  it  for  my  own  sake  ;  but  from  that  day  until  the  day  of 
his  death — which  happened  two  years  afterwards — we  lived 
together  on  the  best  of  terms.  I  completed  my  engagement, 
and  wrought  with  him  until  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow 
fever;  whereupon  Duncan  Urquhart  became  the  name  over 
the  workshop  door,  and  my  countrywoman  is  Mrs.  Urqu¬ 
hart,  who  did  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  thrashing  her 
first  mate.  She  had  had  no  children  by  him,  and  all  is  ours. 
I  am  now  on  my  way  to  my  native  city,  to  carry  back  my 
father,  who  is  not  yet  a  very  old  man,  and  my  two  brothers, 
both  excellent  smiths.  They  are  quite  happy  at  the  thought, 
and  I  have  a  house  ready  for  them  as  soon  as  they  arrive. 
Thus,  you  see,  although  I  have  had,  as  all  emigrants  must 
expect,  my  winter  first,  I  have  now  my  summer,  as  you  also 
have,  but  with  this  advantage  over  me,  that  your  sun  shines 
on  you  in  your  native  city.” 

Thus  in  friendly  discourse  we  beguiled  our  fatiguing 


journey  until  we  reached  Edinburgh  late  in  the  evening. 
The  few  days  that  my  old  brother  Palantine  remained  in 
the  city,  before  he  could  procure  a  passage  in  a  vessel  for 
Aberdeen,  he  remained  with  us  ;  for  my  partner  and  I 
still  lived  in  family  under  the  same  roof,  and  a  happier 
circle  never  lived  within  the  walls  of  Edinburgh.  I  esteemed, 
or  rather  loved  Helen  as  much  as  her  own  husband,  and 
my  love  was  pure,  holy,  and  apart  from  selfishness ;  for, 
had  I  thought  her  capable  of  one  improper  word  or  action, 
my  dream  of  bliss  would  have  been  scared  for  ever.  Thus 
eleven  months  of  unmingled  happiness  rolled  swiftly  past, 
Helen  looking  now  every  day  for  a  pledge  of  their  mutual 
love,  and  the  happy  husband  joining  in  her  hope  and 
anxiety.  Our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Sandilands,  had  several 
times  urged  my  partner  the  propriety  of  some  arrangement 
being  made  between  Helen  and  him,  either  a  last  will  or 
a  postnuptial  contract ;  but  he  would  scarcely  hear  of  it, 
always  putting  it  off  until  some  future  period ;  and  when 
Helen’s  time  drew  near,  he  urged,  certainly  with  more  pro¬ 
priety,  the  danger  of  a  step  that  might  sink  her  spirits,  and 
produce  fatal  effects. 

At  length  the  eventful  day  came,  that  day  of  anguish  and 
sorrow,  which  turned  the  house  of  joy  into  one  of  lamenta¬ 
tion  and  mourning.  (Excuse  these  tears,  for  they  will  yet 
flow  at  mention  of  that  day  of  bitterness  and  despair.)  We 
had  dined  in  our  usual,  quiet,  happy  manner,  Helen  being 
in  her  usual  spirits,  and  never  having  appeared  to  be  more 
interesting ;  and  we  had  again  opened  the  warehouse,  when 
the  girl  came  down,  and  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of 
my  partner,  who,  immediately  taking  his  hat,  told  me  that 
Helen  was  unwell,  and  wished  to  see  him.  AVe  exchanged 
smiles  as  he  went  out.  “  I  wish  her  a  lucky  moment,”  said 
I.  “Am  I  right?”  “I  believe  so,”  he  replied.  In  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  he  returned.  •“  Square,”  he  said,  “I 
am  so  anxious  and  uneasy,  I  cannot  remain.  I  must  be  as 
near  her  as  I  am  allowed.”  “  To  be  sure,”  I  replied. 
“  God  grant  it  may  be  got  over !”  I  was  little  less  agitated 
than  he,  and  sat  at  the  desk  scarcely  capable  of  thought, 
excepting  every  moment  the  parent’s  joyful  greeting.  None 
came.  I  shut  up,  and  sent  our  lad  home  with  the  keys,  and 
to  say  I  would  not  be  home  for  an  hour  or  two ;  about 
eleven  I  returned,  and  found  no  change.  Poor  Pettie  was 
in  great  agitation  ;  the  night  passed — neither  of  us  thought 
of  rest ;  about  six  in  the  morning,  a  tap  at  our  door  made 
our  hearts  leap  for  joy,  only  to  be  more  depressed — no 
change  had  as  yet  taken  place  ;  her  attendant  told  us  not  to 
be  alarmed ;  that  she  hoped  there  was  no  danger ;  but  that 
she  required  aid,  and  requesting  us  to  get  it  as  speedily  as 
possible.  James  sunk  upon  his  seat,  and  wrung  his  hands, 
unable  to  speak.  Never  was  a  look  of  anguish  more  eloquent 
than  his.  The  cold,  formal,  business  tone  of  the  unmoved 
attendant  chilled  our  hearts.  I  ran  in  all  haste  for  the  best 
aid  Edinburgh  could  afford.  Enough.  In  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  as  I  sat  in  a  situation  of  the  most  painful  suspense, 
a  message  came  from  the  house  that  all  was  over,  and  to 
shut  the  warehouse.  AVhat  followed  I  need  not  recapitu¬ 
late.  Thus  was  this  happy  union  most  cruelly  dissolved ; 
and  fatal  were  the  effects  that  followed. 

With  Helen  finished  our  prosperity ;  the  warehouse  never 
was  opened  again  in  our  name.  Although  almost  as  much 
distressed  as  my  partner,  I  took  the  charge  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  funeral,  and  moved  about,  more  like  an  auto¬ 
maton  than  a  human  being,  doing  all  in  my  power  to  ad¬ 
minister  that  consolation  I  required  myself.  I  felt  that  all 
was  darkness  and  gloom,  the  sun  of  our  happiness  had  set, 
and  set  for  ever.  AVhile  my  voice  faltered  with  emotion,  I 
attempted  to  clear  the  despondency  of  James  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  my  efforts,  our  tears  mingled  together  over  the  lifeless 
remains  of  her  we  both  mourned.  The  day  of  the  burial 
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came.  Scarcely  conscious  of  anything  but  our  privation, 
we  attended  more  dead  than  alive.  Would,  for  the  sake  of 
outraged  humanity,  I  had  left  Edinburgh,  when  I  consigned 
the  loved  remains  of  Helen  Gray  to  that  churchyard,  and 
not  returned  home!  You  have  seen  me  sit  upon  that  rock 
for  hours,  my  eyes  fixed  upon  that  spot  there;  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  historian’s  tomb,  sleeps  all  that  remains  of  that 
beloved  creature — dear  to  me  is  that  sad  spot — it  is,  indeed, 
my  only  sad  solace  to  gaze  upon  it,  and  wish  I  were  laid  by 
the  sides  of  those  I  loved  so  well. 

(A  pause  ensued,  which  I  felt  it  would  be  profanity  to 
interrupt.  At  length  he  resumed  :) — 

When  we  returned  to  our  now  desolate  abode,  in  hopes 
of  “  enjoying  our  grief  ”  undisturbed,  there  we  found 
Helen’s  father  and  mother,  two  sisters,  and  a  son-in-law, 
a  writer’s  clerk.  There  were  also  the  father  and  mother 
of  James,  sitting  apart  from  them  in  sad  silence,  while  a 
whispering  conversation  passed  between  Helen’s  relatives. 
As  soon  as  I  supported  James,  more  dead  than  alive,  into 
the  room,  a  hollow  murmur  of  condolence  fell  upon  my 
ear,  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  wave.  I  bowed,  and  sat 
down  by  the  side  of  my  friend ;  a  painful  pause  of  a  few 
minutes  ensued,  when  the  fraction  of  the  law,  the  clerk, 
attempted  to  speak,  after  hemming  once  or  twice  affect¬ 
edly 

“  Mr.  James  Pettie,”  he  said,  “  (hem)— -I  am  sorry  to 
trouble  you  at  present — (hem) — but  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  do  so,  as  the  relation  by  law — (hem) — I  mean  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Grace  Gray — (hem) — the  sister  of  the  deceased. 
Please,  sir,  has  Helen  Gray,  your  late  spouse — (hem) — left 
any  will  or  settlement  of  her  affairs  ? — (hem.”) 

“Not,  sir,  that  I  know  of!”  groaned  the  bereaved  hus¬ 
band,  whose  thoughts  were,  at  the  time,  alone  engrossed  by 
the  irreparable  loss  of  Helen  ;  riches,  and  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  being  alike  far  absent  from  his  tortured  mind. 

I  had  shrunk  from  the  scowl  of  my  tyrant  and  unfeeling 
taskmaster  when  a  betrayed  Palatine ;  I  had  quailed  under 
the  cannibal  gaze  of  the  famished  and  ferocious  planter, 
who  thirsted  for  my  life  to  appease  his  hunger ;  but  there 
was  one  mood  of  the  human  mind  still  awanting  to  shew  me 
what  the  human  eye  was  capable  of  expressing,  as  the 
half-choked  answer  of  my  heart-stricken  partner  fell  on  the 
ear  of  the  clerk.  His  small,  grey  eye  shot  forth  a  beam  of 
greedy  exultation  and  delight,  more  hateful  to  my  soul  than 
any  expression  of  the  human  mind  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
There  was  a  demoniac  glare  in  it,  as  if  it  expressed  malice, 
triumph,  and  self-importance,  while  a  smile  played  round 
his  mouth. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Pettie,”  he  said,  “I  hope  you  wTill  be  enabled 
to  count  and  reckon  for  my  sister-in-law’s  fortune — (hem.”) 

I  had  no  conception,  at  the  time,  of  the  fatal  import  of 
his  words ;  yet  I  could  not  endure  the  viper ;  and  starting 
to  my  feet — 

“  Sir  !”  I  cried,  “  if  you  had  the  feelings  of  a  man,  you 
would  not  break  this  bruised  reed.  You,  the  parents  of  the 
departed, '  who  ought  to  bring  consolation— can  you,  with 
composure,  sit  and  see  the  bleeding  heart  of  your  son-in-law 
further  tortured?” 

They  spoke  not.  A  look  of  deprecation — not  of  reproach 
— was  cast  upon  their  legal  relative  ;  and,  taking  their  leave, 
they  left  the  house.  As  soon  as  I  ceased  to  speak,  the  cold, 
mercenary  creature  rose  ;  and,  saying,  “  Perhaps  you  would 
prefer  to  do  the  business  by  writing,”  followed  his  friends. 
Relieved  by  the  absence  of  the  avaricious  and  unfeeling 
Grays,  the  parents  of  James  wept  over  their  disconsolate 
son,  reduced  by  grief  to  the  weakness  of  childhood. 
Alarmed  by  what  the  writer  had  said,  I  wrote  a  note  to 
Mr.  Sandilands,  requesting  his  presence  in  the  forenoon,  and 
then  sank  into  a  lit  of  melancholy  musing  over  the  vicissi¬ 


tudes  I  had  already  experienced  in  a  life  so  short,  and  yet 
little  dreaming  of  the  ruin  that  was  at  this  moment  hanging 
over  me. 

Prompt  in  business  as  upright  and  humane,  Mr.  Sandilands 
was  with  us  by  ten  of  the  clock.  With  difficulty,  I  got 
James  to  be  present  at  the  interview.  His  mind  had  com¬ 
pletely  sunk  under  his  affliction ;  and  he  sat  listlessly  leaning 
his  head  upon  the  table  while  the  interview  lasted.  I  told 
him  what  had  passed  at  our  return  from  the  funeral.  He 
shook  his  head. 

“It  is  most  unfortunate  for  you,  my  friends,”  he  said 
“that  Mr.  Pettie  did  not  follow  my  advice  in  getting 
written  out,  and  properly  executed,  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  settlements,  in  the  event  of  death,  that  I  so 
often  talked  of.  But  it  is  past  all  remedy  now ;  so  wTe 
must  refer  no  longer  to  it.  You,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are 
completely  in  the  power  of  the  Grays  ;  and  Crooks,  their 
son-in-law,  is  one  who  will  make  no  compromise  less  than 
the  uttermost  farthing.  We  must  overhaul  your  books,  and 
see  how  your  affairs  stand.  I  know  they  nave  been  most 
prosperous  since  before  my  friend’s  marriage ;  but  I  fear  you 
could  not  stand  such  a  withdrawal  of  capital  as  will  now 
be  made.” 

“We  could  not,”  rejoined  my  partner,  “  it  would  be  utter 
ruin,  and  plunge  us  into  difficulties  we  never  could  sur¬ 
mount.  As  for  myself,  I  care  not.  I  shall  not  long  survive 
my  Helen.  But  I  have  brought  Mr.  Square  to  ruin.” 
Once  more  he  sank  into  silence ;  nor  could  we  rouse  him 
again  during  the  interview. 

Mr.  Sandilands  and  I  looked  over  the  books.  There  was, 
of  a  deposit  account  in  the  bank,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  outstanding  debts,  in  America  and  at  home, 
to  double  that  amount — besides  our  stock  in  trade.  There 
was  against  us  nearly  six  hundred  pounds — leaving  us,  had 
Helen  lived,  or  left  a  settlement  in  her  husband’s  favour, 
a  clear  balance  of  about  fourteen  hundred  pounds ;  but, 
having  died  within  the  year  and  day,  all  returned  to  her 
friends — even  her  body  clothes.  What  Helen  had  been  left 
by  her  first  husband  could  not  be  concealed.  His  will  was 
registered.  The  sum  was  fifteen  hundred  pounds  clear, 
after  deducting  some  legacies,  and  two  properties  in  Mor¬ 
rison’s  Close.  What  our  agent  dreaded  was,  that  Crooks 
would  not  compromise  ;  but  would,  if  we  did  not  pay  down 
the  whole  amount  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  raise  an  action 
to  obtain  it ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  sequestrate  our  whole 
estate.  Thus,  ruin  was  inevitable.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Sandi¬ 
lands  desired  me  to  draw  immediately  upon  the  bank,  to  be 
provided  for  the  worst — nothing  being  to  be  done  without 
money.  I  immediately  wrote  a  check  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds — Mr.  Sandilands  remaining  until  my  return. 
I  walked  over  to  the  bank — it  was  about  eleven  o’clock — 
and  presented  my  draft.  The  teller,  without  opening  it, 
leaned  over  the  counter — 

“  Mr.  Square,”  he  whispered,  “I  am  sorry  to  inform  you 
that  we  cannot  cash  this  order  ;  an  arrestment  was  put  into 
our  hands,  before  the  bank  opened  this  morning,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Crooks  and  Gray.” 

I  thanked  him  for  the  civil  manner  in  which  he  had  im¬ 
parted  this  stunning  intelligence.  In  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  upon  stupor,  I  returned  to  the  house.  Mr.  Sandi¬ 
lands  was  busy  reading  some  papers  I  had  not  seen  before. 

“  Gentlemen,  this  is  sharp  practice,”  he  said  ;  “  a  sum¬ 
mons  of  count  and  reckoning,  and  every  form  and  step 
followed  to  ensure  success,  and  harass.  Crooks  means  to 
have  a  good  share  of  the  spoil  in  law  expenses.  I  hope 
you  have  got  the  cash.”  My  looks  told  my  want  of  success. 

“  Oh,  I  feared  as  much.  Fool  that  I  was,  not  to  advise 
you  to  lift  it  the  day  after  poor  Helen’s  death !  But  it  can’t 
be  helped.  The  game  is  up  with  you  both,  poor  young 
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men  !”  he  said  in  bitterness,  and  remained  sunk  in  thought 
a  few  minutes.  “  No,  I  can  do  nothing  to  retrieve  your 
affairs.  The  law  of  the  case  is  clear  and  distinct.  Sum¬ 
monses  and  arrestments  will  now  fall  thick  upon  your 
devoted  heads.  You  have  but  the  choice  of  two  evils — the 
Canongate  jail,  or  the  Sanctuary.  I  would  advise  the 
Abbey ;  or  the  other  will  be  forced  upon  you.  Perhaps  a 
compromise  may  be  made ;  at  all  events,  your  persons  will 
be  secure.  But  money  must  be  got  by  some  means  or 
other.  Yet  how,  I  cannot  at  this  present  moment  think;  and 
sure  the  Abbey  is  no  place  for  moneyless  debtors.” 

Our  difficulties  had  come  so  unexpectedly  upon  us,  I  was 
quite  bewildered,  and  heard  the  good  man  without  being 
able  to  reply  or  give  an  opinion.  My  partner  only  sighed 
heavily.  Preparatory  to  our  removal  to  the  Sanctuary,  I 
was  giving  the  titles,  and  placing  our  papers  in  separate 
parcels,  when  I  came  to  the  bond  that  Helen  had  given  to 
him  for  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  advanced  before 
her  marriage ;  when  I  mentioned  it,  he  started  to  his  feet, 
and,  snatching  it  from  my  hand  with  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure — 

“  My  friends,”  he  said,  “  I  wish  you  joy ;  this  is  fortunate. 
The  bond  is  drawn  out,  as  desired,  in  my  name,  signed  by 
Helen  Gray,  as  cautioner  for  its  faithful  fulfilment.  The 
obligation  was  no  doubt  discharged ;  the  money  I  advanced 
from  her  own  fortune,  and  gave  up  the  bond  as  part  of  her 
cash  when  her  affairs  were  finally  settled.  I  abhor  and 
detest  a  fraudulent  transaction  as  much  as  any  man ;  but, 
in  a  wholesale  pillage  such  as  this,  by  the  greedy  friends  of 
her  whose  spirit,  could  she  witness  it,  would  mourn,  I  think 
I  am  justified  to  myself  in  doing  for  the  behoof  of  the 
oppressed  what  I  am  resolved  to  do,  with  your  consent  and 
promise  not  to  gainsay  or  expose.  I  may  lose  all ;  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  on  my  side;  yet  I  have  no  objection  to  encounter 
it  if  you  give  your  consent.”  We  both  looked  on  in  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“What  service  can  the  bond  be  to  us  in  our  present 
situation  ?”  said  I. 

“  Only  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,” 
he  replied,  “if  my  advice  is  followed.  It  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  keep  you  comfortable  until  you  know  the 
worst,  which,  I  fear,  will  be  bad  enough.  Give  me  the 
bond  into  my  possession,  and  I  will  advance  the  money  to 
the  full  amount,  for  your  use,  and  make  Crooks  refund  me 
every  farthing.  This  day  I  will  secure  in  the  hands  of 
the  bank  the  full  amount  of  it.  The  heirs  of  Helen  Gray 
are  my  paymasters.  I  only  regret  it  was  not  for  double 
the  sum.”  Without  much  scruple  we  both  agreed  under 
our  present  circumstances ;  as  for  poor  Pettie,  he  was 
passive  as  an  infant.  To  this  hour  I  do  not  regret  this 
transaction,  no  doubt  fraudulent  in  the  strict  eye  of  the  law; 
but,  in  many  cases,  and  this  is  one  of  the  many,  the  law  is 
cruel. 

More  through  the  kindness  of  our  friend  than  any  exer¬ 
tion  on  my  part,  we  were  comfortably  situated  in  Mrs.  Mac- 
gilvray’s  lodgings,  within  the  Abbey  Strand.  All  our 
wearing  apparel  and  necessaries  had  been  sent  before  us ; 
the  warehouse  keys  and  house  were  left  in  charge  of  our 
female  servant ;  everything  was  under  arrestment  by  the 
vigilant  Crooks  before  nightfall,  and  we  as  effectually  de¬ 
prived  of  all  we  possessed  as  if  it  had  never  been  ours.  Mr. 
Sandilands,  who  knew  and  pitied  our  situation,  dined  with 
us ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  it  was  a  melancholy  din¬ 
ner.  This  is  another  point  of  interest,  and  a  melancholy 
one.  I  can  contemplate  here  from  my  favourite  seat  the 
scene  of  that  meeting,  and  every  incident  arises  to  my  mind 
with  a  species  of  melancholy  pleasure.  I  want  words  to 
describe  the  broken-hearted  Pettie,  and  the  lively,  benevo¬ 
lent  Sandilands;  but  here  I  often  hold  sweet  converse 
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with  their  spirits.  My  first  tnusings  in  general  commence 
below  Priestfield,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Duke’s  Walk,  where 

I  first  met  Captain  II - ,  and  ends  in  thoughts  of  heaven, 

at  Helen’s  grave.  I  am  now  old  and  childish,  or  I  would 
not  revert  to  such  sad  topics.  But  to  return  to  my  narra¬ 
tive,  if  you  still  listen  unwearied. 

(Wiping  a  few  drops  of  unbidden  moisture  from  my  eyes, 
I  beseeched  him  to  proceed.  We  interchanged  a  look  that 
words  cannot  express  ;  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  followed, 
and  we  moved  from  the  spot,  a  few  steps  round  the  hill,  in 
silence.) 

Well,  I  am  in  trim  again.  I  slept  the  first  night  in 
durance  as  soundly  as  ever  I  had  slept  in  my  life,  and 
awoke,  as  was  my  wont,  early.  I  looked  to  Pettie  ;  he  wa3 
in  a  troubled  sleep ;  fearful  of  awakening  him,  I  looked 
upon  his  pale  and  interesting  face ;  the  vision  that  occupied 
his  troubled  mind  flitted  over  it.  I  could  not  remove  my 
eyes  from  him.  A  melancholy  smile  played  upon  his 
features  for  a  time ;  his  lips  moved ;  a  scarce  audible  mur¬ 
mur  issued  forth.  Gradually  the  expression  changed,  and 
sadness  took  its  place,  while  big  tears  stole  from  his  eyelids, 
accompanied  with  stifled  sobs.  I  could  look  no  longer,  but 
quietly  dressed  myself,  and  walked  out,  with  a  sadness  upon 
me  more  dull  and  benumbing  than  I  had  ever  felt.  I  or 
myself  I  cared  not  one  straw ;  had  it  not  been  for  Pettie,  I 
had  once  more  bid  farewell  to  Edinburgh,  though  not  per¬ 
haps  with  so  light  a  heart  as  I  had  done  before,  and  sought 
my  fortune  in  a  more  fortunate  soil.  I  was  now  sick  and 
weary  of  it.  A  firm  conviction  took  possession  of  my  mind, 
as  I  wandered  round  the  brow  of  Salisbury  Crags,  that  i£ 
was  a  city  in  which  I  could  not  prosper ;  yet,  as  I  looked* 
I  could  not  but  love  it  and  wish  it  prosperity.  With  a  firm 
determination  to  take  farewell  of  James,  and  fly  from  all 
my  present  troubles,  I  returned  to  breakfast.  He  was  still 
in  bed,  his  aged  mother  weeping  by  his  side.  I  spoke  cheer¬ 
fully  to  him,  but  he  turned  away  his  head,  and  groaned 
aloud.  Vain  were  our  persuasions  ;  he  refused  to  rise  ;  life 
had  become  a  burden  to  him.  For  hours  he  would  remain 
in  obdurate  silence,  and  then  break  forth  into  fruitless 
wailings  and  complaints.  Alas  !  his  mind  was  completely 
gone,  and  nature  was  sinking  fast.  The  best  medical  advice 
was  called ;  his  malady  was  beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  a  few 
weeks  of  suffering  removed  him  to  where  all  his  affections 
had  been  since  Helen’s  death.  I  laid  him  by  her  side,  and 
stood  once  more  in  the  world,  a  lonely  individual.  Mi. 
Sandilands  was  present  at  the  funeral.  .  I  returned  not  to 
the  Sanctuary,  but  went  with  him  to  dinner.  He  told  me 
that  Crooks  and  the  creditors  had  gone  to  law  about  the 
effects ;  and  I  might  return  a  rich  man  before  the  law  plea 
was  decided.  The  whole  of  the  creditors  pity  you  and  youi 
late  partner ;  the  whole  of  their  animosity  is  directed  against 
Crooks,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  crushed  you,  and  re¬ 
fused  the  liberal  terms  of  comprise  I  offered  him..  Happen 
what  will  to  the  greedy  and  merciless  family,  I  wish  you  to 
leave  Auld  Reeky  on  honourable  terms.  Make  over  to  your 
creditors  every  claim  to  the  estate,  return  to  the  Sanctuaiy 
for  a  few  days,  and  I  will  procure  you  a  free  discharge  from 
every  one  of  them.  To  this  I  cherfully  agreed,  and  the  good 
man  fulfilled  all  he  had  promised.  , 

Anxiously  I  awaited  the  day  of  my  departure,  which  at 
length  came.  Of  the  bond  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
we  had  only  drawn  fifty  from  him.  I  knew,  from  what  he 
had  mentioned  about  the  law  plea,  that  it  would  be  long  be¬ 
fore  he  could  realise  that  sum  from  Crooks,  although  it  was 
safe,  and  bearing  interest  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers.  I 
had  made  np  my  mind  not  to  accept  the  balance,  of  two 
hundred  pounds  from  him  until  he  had  recovered  it  in  the 
course  of  law,  for  Crooks  dared  as  little  to  lift  the  cash  as 
the  creditors. 
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When  I  called  to  take  my  final  leave  of  him,  and  settle 
for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  on  our  account,  he  told  me 
he  had  no  account  against  us,  but  was  two  hundred  pounds 
in  my  debt.  This  I  would  upon  no  account  yield  to,  and, 
after  almost  coming  to  a  quarrel,  we  compromised.  I  ac¬ 
cepted  one  hundred,  and  he  kept  the  other  at  my  credit, 
until  I  should  call,  or  send  an  order  for  it.  Of  this  hundred, 
I  gave  fifty  to  the  aged  parents  of  James  Pettie,  and  once 
more  set  out  upon  the  world  with  sixty  pounds  in  my 
pocket. 


CALEB  C RABBIN. 

As  a  good  theorizing  spirit  in  philosophy  is  the  very  soul 
of  all  progress  of  science,  and  the  creatures  that  dabble  in 
experiments  with  crucibles  and  retorts  are  no  better  than 
pioneers  to  the  great  geniuses  that  combine  and  generalize, 
so  some  think  it  an  undoubted  truth  that  speculation  is  the 
great  spirit  of  commerce,  (including,  of  course,  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  that  commerce,  ivives,)  and  that  those  who  do  not 
make  a  bold  stroke  seldom  make  an  effectual  one.  In  no 
department  of  commerce  is  speculation  held  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  in  that  of  marriage ;  and  how  rare  it  is  to  find 
a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  it — if,  indeed,  it  may 
not  be  said  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  do  not  know 
even  the  difference  between  buying  and  selling.  The  women 
marriage-traders,  to  be  sure,  form  a  very  creditable  excep¬ 
tion,  because  every  one  of  them — knowing  very  well,  for  a 
surety,  that  they  have  on  hand  a  stock  that  does  not  im¬ 
prove  by  keeping — are  sellers,  out  and  out ;  while  the  males 
again  are  almost  all  buyers,  though,  if  they  had  the  sense  of 
a  tortoise,  they  might  know  that  they  have  just  as  good  a 
stock  to  dispose  of  as  their  fair  customers.  There  are, 
doubtless,  some  exceptions  in  our  sex  that  go  far  to  retrieve 
our  characters ;  but,  alas  !  they  are  very  few ;  and  it  is  just 
on  that  very  account  that  we  think  it  proper  to  give  some 
account  of  Mr.  Caleb  Crabbin,  hosier,  in  the  Lawnmarket 
in  Edinburgh — so  great  a  genius  in  the  department  to  which 
we  have  alluded,-  that  he  discovered  that  all  mongering  in 
blankets  and  stockings  was  a  perfect  bagatelle  in  compari¬ 
son  of  the  profitable  disposal  of  his  own  person ;  and  no 
sooner  did  he  make  the  discovery  than  he  acted  upon  it, 
with  all  the  boldness  that  belongs  to  original  thinkers. 

The  worthy  we  have  just  mentioned  favourably — because 
we  admire  a  supporter  of  the  rights  of  free-trade — had 
laboured  for  a  period  of  six  or  eight  years  in  disposing  of 
articles  of  hosiery,  for  every  one  of  which  he  paid  a  high 
price ;  and,  whether  it  was  that  he  could  not  buy  to  advan¬ 
tage — his  genius,  probably,  not  lying  in  that  way — or  that 
he  could  not  sell  with  a  profit,  wherein  he  displayed  the 
same  want  of  natural  tact — it  is  certain  that  he  became  a 
bankrupt  about  as  soon  as  other  people  merely  begin  to  see 
they  might  make  “  a  good  thing”  of  a  stop.  So  he  wound 
up  cleverly,  and  made  just  as  little  of  liis  bankruptcy — 
a  matter  of  profit  often  to  those  who  are  mere  bunglers 
in  the  department  of  solvency — and  took  it  into  his  head 
to  sell  himself.  So,  accordingly,  as  chance  would  have  it, 
he  threw  bis  eyes  on  Miss  Belinda  Yellowlees,  who  com¬ 
bined  the  two  comely  properties  of  wealth  and  weakness — 
in  other  words,  she  possessed  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
very  bad  constitution  ;  and  here  it  was  that  Caleb’s  proper¬ 
ties  began  to  be  manifested;  for  the  man  who  thought 
himself  not  worth  one  farthing — and  was,  in  fact,  not 
worth  more,  in  the  estimation  of  any  of  his  own  sex — was 
proved  to  be  worth  no  less  than  a  thousand  pounds,  at 


which  price  Miss  Yellowlees  bought  him,  and  thought,  too, 
that  she  had  got  a  very  good  bargain.  Seldom,  indeed,  it 
happens  that  both  buyer  and  seller,  in  a  transaction  of  pure 
business  concerns,  think  that  they  have  made  a  hit ;  yet,  of 
a  surety,  it  was  the  case  in  this  marriage ;  for  Mr.  Caleb 
Crabbin  actually  conceived  that  he  had  made  a3  good  a 
bargain  as  did  Miss  Belinda  Yellowlees  ;  and  so,  to  be  sure, 
it  was  soon  proved,  by  an  exceedingly  good  probatory  test ; 
for  Miss  Belinda,  within  six  months,  went  the  way  of  the 
dead,  and  her  thousand  pounds  went  the  way  of  the  living — 
that  is,  into  the  possession  of  her  surviving  husband. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  was  undoubtedly  a  good  begin¬ 
ning  in  this  new  commercial  enterprise  of  Mr.  Caleb  ;  and 
the  best  feature  of  the  whole  transaction  was,  that  along 
with  the  thousand  pounds,  he  had  actually  got  back  again 
the  commodity  which  he  gave  for  it,  and  was  thereby  in  a 
capacity  to  dispose  of  it  again,  on  far  better  terms  than 
ever.  Many  a  good  article  of  hosiery  he  had  disposed  of 
over  the  counter,  and  never  seen  a  single  glimpse  again 
either  of  the  price  or  the  article  ;  whereas,  here,  there  was 
all  the  difference  in  the  world ;  for  he  held  the  possession  of 
both — the  thing  sold,  and  the  price  got  for  it ;  and,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  his  success,  he,  as  soon  as  decency  would  permit, 
set  about  again  endeavouring  to  make  a  bargain,  upon  the 
same  or  better  terms  than  before.  Nor  was  he  long  about 
encompassing  his  obj  ect  ;  for  the  money  he  had  got  by  the 
first  transaction  yielded  a  facility  to  the  progress  of  the 
second ;  and,  within  a  year  of  the  death  of  the  first  unfortu¬ 
nate  Mrs.  Belinda  Crabbin,  he,  after  a  hunt  comprehending 
nearly  all  that  period,  found  out  an  individual  not  only  in  every 
way  worthy  of  his  attention,  but  exhibiting  all  the  features 
of  being  as  good  a  market-woman  as  he  was  an  out-and-out 
trader.  The  lady,  whose  name  was  Miss  Amelia  Reddie — 
clearly  an  orthographic  phase  of  the  cognomen  Ready — was 
eager,  or  “  yape,”  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  for  a  transaction ; 
and  having  nothing  to  boast  of  but  her  patrimony  of  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty,  she  made  the  most  of  what  she  had  ;  and 
the  never  a  man  of  all  she  had  ever  spoken  to  but  knew, 
as  well  as  he  did  the  number  of  his  own  fingers,  the  exact 
sum,  to  the  odd  fifty,  which  she  was  willing  to  give  as  the  con¬ 
sideration.  Many  a  dozen  suitors  had  heard  her  set  forth 
her  mercantile  recommendation  ;  but,  then,  she  was  the  last 
of  five,  who  had  all  died  of  consumption,  leaving  her  the 
heir  of  the  small  sums  that  belonged  to  them ;  and  this  fact, 
which  she  tried  assiduously  to  conceal,  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  destroyed  her  saleable  capability,  till  the  time  when 
there  appeared  in  the  mart  Mr.  Caleb,  who,  instead  of  deem¬ 
ing  it  an  objection,  thought  it  the  consideration  next  best  to 
the  amount  of  her  funds.  'Well,  without  exhausting  a  lexi¬ 
con  upon  the  affair,  we  come  to  the  point,  as  cleverly  as  did 
the  hero  himself,  who  was,  in  the  thirteenth  month  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  duly  and  lawfully  put  in  possession 
of  Miss  Amelia  Reddie  and  her  twelve  hundred  and  fifty. 
“A  deuced  deal  better  than  hosiery  this!”  said  Caleb  to 
himself,  on  his  marriage  night ;  “for  here  have  I  not  made 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  one  year  and 
a  month,  without  ever  a  shop,  or  sign-board,  or  risk,  or 
trouble  at  all.” 

If  we  were  to  say  that  there  was  an  atom  of  affection  in 
a  cor.cern  of  this  kind,  we  would,  assuredly,  be  doing  not 
only  Mr.  Caleb  a  great  injustice,  but  be  committing  a  libel 
on  the  taste  of  our  sex ;  and,  to  be  sure,  but  for  the  money, 
there  was  none  at  all.  But  we  have  more  to  say  ;  and  that 
is,  that,  where  a  man  does  not  love  the  woman  (as  why 
should  he  1)  whom  he  has  married  for  money,  it  follows,  as 
a  natural  corollary,  that  he  wishes  her  dead.  With  “  a 
trembling  hand,”  like  that  of  the  poet  Tibullus,  he  would 
hold  the  fair  one,  when  dying ;  but  then,  the  hand  would 
tremble  lest  she  should  recover,  not  lest  she  should  go  the 
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way  of  all  flesh.  But,  alas  for  the  plans  of  mortals '.—the 
greatest  geniuses  sometimes  fail  in  noble  undertakings  ;  and, 
not  long  after  Mr.  Crabbin  had  begun  to  discover  ailing 
symptoms  on  the  part  of  his  helpmate,  the  truth  broke  upon 
him  that  he  was  about  to  become  a  father;  and  a  father, 
too,  in  good  time,  he  became,  of  as  healthy  a  child  as  ever 
blessed  a  living  husband  who  liked  his  wife. 

“If  I  am  to  have  half-a-dozen,  or  mayhap  a  dozen,  of 
these  ;”  said  he,  “  the  devil  a  merchant  that  ever  sold  cheaper 
than  he  bought,  ever  made  so  bad  a  bargain.  Every  one  of 
these  creatures  will  cost,  at  least,  three  hundred  pounds  ;  so 
that,  if  I  shall  have  six  of  them,  I  will  be  a  loser  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  five  hundred  and  fifty.” 

The  speech  was  prophetic  ;  for  every  year,  for  a  period  of 
six,  the  consumptive  Mrs.  Amelia  Crabbin  presented  her 
husband  with  a  healthy  pledge ;  and  on  every  birthday  Mr. 
Caleb  made  a  speech  almost  the  same,  but  with  increased 
lugubrity.  But  for  this  he  might  have  found  very  good 
authority  among  the  ancients  ;  and  if  he  had  known  the 
name  of  him  who  wept  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  of  Xeno¬ 
phon,  who  continued  the  job  of  a  sacrifice  he  was  at,  though 
a  messenger  told  him  of  the  death  of  his  boy,  he  would  have 
thought  them  very  sensible  men,  of  a  very  different  kidney 
fi'om  the  fool,  John  Zopilah,  who  died  of  joy  when  he  heard 
that  his  wife  had  brought  him  an  heir  male.  But  it  availed 
Mr.  Caleb  nothing. 

“  Better,”  said  he,  “I  had  stuck  by  the  counter;  for  I 
might  have  become  bankrupt  as  often  as  I  chose ;  and,  if  I 
had  made  the  never  a  penny  by  it,  I  might  at  least  have  got 
quit  of  my  creditors  ;  but  children  are  a  sort  of  creditors 
that  a  man  cannot  sweep  off  by  any  means,  not  even  the 
famous  cessio.” 

And  what  made  the  matter  more  intolerable  was,  that  all 
this  time,  when  Mrs.  Crabbin  was  thriving  so  excellently 
well,  in  the  way  of  adding  in  the  number  of  the  human 
species,  she  was  gradually  declining  in  health,  having,  by 
the  time  she  had  the  third  child,  became  so  lean  and 
shrivelled,  that  neither  the  Atlas  nor  the  Hercules  would 
have  insured  her  life  at  a  premium  of  fifty  per  cent.  Yet, 
as  we  have  said,  three  more  followed  in  good  time,  and 
healthier  creatures  never  open  their  eyes  on  an  evil  world. 
Mrs.  Amelia  Crabbin  had  now,  however,  done  her  worst ; 
and,  having  been  wasted  away  to  a  mere  sight,  she,  one  night, 
took  Mr.  Caleb  round  the  neck,  and,  weeping  bitterly,  told 
him  she  was  going,  in  the  midst  of  her  prosperity,  t®  where 
she  once  thought  she  would  have  gone  six  years  before — 
even  where  her  five  sisters  were — the  grave— recommending 
to  him  to  take  care  of  the  twelve  hundred  and  fifty,  for  the 
sake  of  the  six  children  she  had  left,  as  every  penny  of  it, 
and  more,  would  be  needed  by  the  dear  orphans.  Mr.  Caleb 
wept  too ;  but  it  was  at  the  touching  allusion  she  had  made 
to  the  danger  she  had  escaped,  of  dying  before  the  first  of 
the  children  was  born ;  and  Mrs.  Amelia,  seeing  what  she 
conceived  to  be  undoubted  evidence  of  his  affection,  hung  a 
while  upon  his  neck,  and  then  bid  him  bring  in  every  one 
of  the  six.  They  were  accordingly  ranged  by  the  side  of  her 
bed. 

“Now,  my  little  ones,”  she  said  to  them,  tenderly, 
“Caleb,  Andrew,  Maria,  George,  Amelia,  and  Augustus, 
your  mother  is  going  to  die,  and  you  may  never  see  her 
again  after  this  hour.  Mr.  Crabbin,”  she  continued, 
looking  to  her  husband,  “you  must  know  that  these 
children  are  the  last  of  the  blood  of  our  Reddies,  and 
proud  am  I  to  think  that  it  has  pleased  heaven  that  I  should 
be  the  means  of  thus  leaving  so  many  scions  of  our  ancient 
race,  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  name  being  forgotten, 
seeing  that  they  have  all  three  names,  the  middle  one  being 
Reddie  in  every  instance.  I  hope  they  will  multiply  as  I 
have  done.  Bless  you,  my  dear  children!  Your  father 


will  protect  you;  and  thankful  am  I  that  the  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  is  yet  all  left,  so  that  you  will  get  your  shares 
when  you  come  to  be  of  age.” 

In  an  hour  afterwards  Mrs.  Amelia  Crabbin  was  no  more, 
and  in  three  days  afterwards  she  was  buried. 

“  It  is  finished,”  said  the  husband ;  “  and  a  fair  specula¬ 
tion  never  turned  up  an  uglier  balance,  since  the  days  of  the 
bubble  of  the  South  Sea.” 

So  he  took  to  real  weeping ;  and  there  was  not  a  friend 
that  came  to  give  him  consolation,  but  went  away  with  the 
impression  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  loving  of  hus¬ 
bands,  and  was  one  of  the  tenderest  of  men.  Among 
those  visitors,  were  two  or  three  acquaintances  of  his  de¬ 
ceased  wife,  and  one  or  two  of  them  possessed  even  more 
than  twelve  hundred  and  fifty.  So,  Mr.  Caleb,  seeing 
through  his  wet  eyes  that  his  grief  took  with  them  very 
well,  continued  the  indications — a  very  easy  process,  seeing 
he  had  only  to  look  to  the  debit  and  credit  of  his  specula¬ 
tion  to  make  the  tears  drop  as  fast  as  hailstones. 

“  It’s  a  heavy  loss  you  have  sustained,  Mr.  Crabbin,”  said 
Miss  Jean  Gibbs. 

“  Very  heavy  loss,”  rejoined  he,  with  emphasis  on  the 
principal  ward. 

“  But  the  children  are  a  consolation.” 

“To  be  sure  they  are,”  answered  Caleb;  “ and  I  have 
six  of  them,  and  now,  you  see,  all  without  a  female  to  take 
charge  of  them.” 

The  hint  did  not  take,  as  the  saying  goes  ;  and  Miss  Jean 
having  departed,  and  Miss  Isabella  Gentle,  who  had  also  a 
competency,  having  arrived,  he  tried  the  same  plan  with 
her ;  for  his  spirit  for  speculation  was  still  strong  ;  and  he 
expected,  yet,  to  make  a  far  more  successful  hint  than  he 
had  even  done  in  the  case  of  Miss  Belinda  Yellowlees. 
Now,  Miss  Isabella  was  just  as  sincere  in  her  admiration  of 
his  sorrow  as  was  Miss  Jean  Gibbs  ;  and  all  that  was  gone 
over  about  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  the  consolation  of 
the  children,  and  the  feeling  he  exhibited,  as  became  a  good 
husband  and  a  loving  father.  But  the  moment  he  made  a 
hint  about  the  poor  creatures  having  no  female  to  look  after 
them,  the  same  effect  was  as  evident  as  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Jean — for  Miss  Isabella,  for  a  certainty,  did  not  seem  to 
relish  it. 

“  All  this  may  come  of  my  being  too  eager  and  too  soon,” 
said  he.  “  But  I  fear  these  six  children  will  be  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  my  farther  enterprise ;  for  a  woman 
will  not  give  so  much  for  a  man  with  six  children,  as  she 
would  do  for  himself.  Had  my  second  transaction  come  up 
to  the  first,  I  might  to-day  have  been  an  independent  man. 
But  a  third  may  do  better;  and,  if  it  don’t,  it  shall  not,  by 
Hymen,  be  Mr.  Caleb  Crabbin  that  will  be  to  blame.” 

Nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  alleged  that  he  spoke  falsely , 
for,  as  soon  as  the  proper  time  came,  he  set  about  a  very 
vigorous  search  for  a  third  helpmate  in  every  direction 
where  he  thought  he  had  any  chance.  He  tried,  again, 
Miss  Jean  Gibbs  and  Miss  Isabella  Gentle;  but  the  children 
formed  an  objection  which  they  could  not  get  over. 

“  I  will  never  marry  a  man  with  six  children — no — nor 
five,  nor  four,  nor  three,  nor  two,”  said  Miss  Jean. 

“  I  would  far  rather  five  and  die  an  old  maid,  than  be 
come  the  slave  of  another  woman’s  family,”  was  the  reply 
of  Miss  Isabella. 

And  then  he  tried  Miss  Julia  Cross,  who  had  something 
of  a  lying  stock,  though  not  much,  and  her  answer  was  just 
as  peremptory. 

“I  hold  the  woman  to  be  mad,  Mr.  Caleb  Crabbin,”  said 
she,  “  who  would  undertake  the  charge  of  six  children.  One 
might  as  well  become  a  schoolmistress  at  once.” 

And  after  this  rebuff,  he  tried  Miss  Angelina  Crabbe. 
who  had  an  annuity  of  somewhere  about  seventy-five 
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pounds,  besides  about  three  hundred  of  old  saving;  but 
Angelina  said  that  she  would  not  be  a  stepmother  for  the 
whole  earth. 

“I  see  it  will  not  do,”  said  he,  after  some  farther  rejec¬ 
tions.  “  Unless  I  take  a  wife  with  nothing,  I  will  never  get 
another,  where  it  is  known  that  I  am  burdened  with  six 
children.  But  he  who  takes  a  wife  with  nothing  is  but  a 
sorry  trafficker ;  and  the  never  a  wife  with  nothing,  were  she 
as  fair  as  Venus,  will  Caleb  Crabbin  marry  in  this  world. 
I  will  pack  off  the  whole  crew,  and  try  my  fortune  under 
other  colours.” 

The  resolution  thus  formed  he  put  in  execution,  by 
getting  the  whole  of  his  children  boarded  with  friends  who 
lived  at  a  distance,  upon  the  pretence  that  he  was  going  to 
take  a  trip  away  somewhere  abroad.  Having  achieved  this 
preliminary,  he  set  off  for  the  nearest  good  watering  place, 
being  no  other  than  the  noted  Pitkaitlily,  where  so  many 
“  wanters  ”  have,  with  various  success,  been  supplied ;  and 
he  had  not  been  a  week  there  when  he  fell  in  with  a  buxom 
widow  of  five-and-thirty,  who  was  reported  as  being  worth 
not  a  jot  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year, 
secured  on  the  strong  Atlas,  by  the  providence  of  her  de¬ 
ceased  husband.  The  name  she  carried,  Mrs.  Jemima 
Bowsie,  was  a  mixture  of  her  own  maiden  name  and  the 
surname  of  her  husband,  very  well  blended ;  and  she  car¬ 
ried  herself  with  such  an  air  of  frankness,  surrounded  with 
the  eclat  of  her  fortune,  which  she  had  taken  care  to  blaze 
pretty  well,  that  Mr.  Caleb  Crabbin  was  immediately  struck. 

“That  is  my  mark,”  said  he,  “as  sure  as  was  Belinda 
Yellowlees  ;  and,  if  I’m  not  worth  the  purchase  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  on  the  life  of  Mr3.  Jemima 
Bowsie,  I  have  lost  all  my  saleable  commodity.” 

One  who  had  twice  sold  himself,  and  offered  himself  for 
sale  a  score  of  times  over,  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  mat¬ 
ters  placed  in  a  train  for  a  new  offer ;  and  an  hour  had 
scarcely  elapsed  after  the  monologue  we  have  mentioned, 
when  Mr.  Caleb  Crabbin  and  Mrs.  Jemima  Bowsie  were 
walking  and  talking  together  as  if  they  had  been  acquainted 
from  the  period  of  conning  the  alphabet.  Nor  was  their 
intimacy  long  limited  to  talking  a-field ;  for  he  found  his 
way  to  the  house  where  she  lodged,  and  she  found  her  rvay 
to  the  house  where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  and,  in  the 
course  of  these  meetings,  mutual  hints  and  questions  tended 
towards  the  expression  of  mutual  wishes. 

“By  the  way,  Mr.  Crabbin,”  said  Mrs.  Jemima,  one 
evening  when  they  were  sitting  together  in  her  lodgings,  “  I 
have  a  question  to  put  to  you ;  and,  as  you  respect  a  widow, 
left,  as  it  were,  alone  in  the  world,  you  will  answer  me  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  conscience.” 

“  That  will  I,  Mrs.  Bowsie,”  answered  Caleb,  “  as  sin¬ 
cerely  as  if  you  were  my  wedded  wife.” 

“  That  is  tenderly  and  beautifully  indicted,  Mr.  Crabbin,” 
answered  she.  “Pray,  sir,  is  the  Atlas  a  strong  company?” 

“  I  believe  it  is  a  very  strong  concern,  madam,”  replied 
he ;  “  not  much  less  so,  I  fancy,  than  the  Royal,  where  I 
happen  to  have  two  thousand  pounds  deposited  on  an  oper¬ 
ating  account.  But  might  I  have  the  great  boldness,  madam, 
to  ask  you  why  you  put  that  question  to  me?” 

“  I  am  not  sure,”  replied  Mrs.  Jemima ;  “  yet,  let  me 
see.  Why,  there  can’t  be  much  harm  in  it  either,  only 
one  does  not  like  to  trumpet  forth  their  private  affairs. 
But,  then,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  I  am  a  lonely  crea¬ 
ture  in  the  world ;  and  to  whom  can  an  unprotected  widow 
speak,  if  it  isn’t  to  one  who  is  just  in  her  own  situation? — 
for  you  hinted  to  me  that  your  wife  has  gone,  and  left  you 
also  solitary.” 

“Too  *,-ue,”  answered  Caleb,  affecting  some  ocular  mois¬ 
ture.  “  My  house  is  indeed  empty  enough.  Indeed  I  have 
the  key  of  it  in  my  pocket  ;  and  one  who  has  the  never  a 


one  to  speak  to  at  home,  just  wanders  about  where  the  fancy 
lists.”  _  • 

“  How  our  positions  and  sentiments  do  coincide  !”  replied 
she.  “  Well,  as  to  the  reason  for  my  putting  the  question 
about  the  strength  of  the  Atlas ;  this,”  she  continued, 
as  she  opened  a  box  and  took  out  a  policy,  “this  may 
explain  it.”  And  she  handed  the  policy  to  Mr.  Caleb 
Crabbin. 

“An  annuity  policy  for  one  hundred  and  fifty,  for  the 
natural  life,”  said  he,  as  he  affected  surprise,  at  what  he 
knew  as  well  as  he  did  the  amount  of  the  sums  possessed  by 
his  two  deceased  wives.  “  A  handsome  thing,  madam,  of  a 
certainty.” 

“Very  well  for  two  single  people,”  rejoined  she,  senti¬ 
mentally  ;  “  but  believe  me,  sir,  I  would  not  have  put  the 
question  had  it  not  been  that  a  female  is  apt  to  get  ner¬ 
vous  where  her  all  is  laid  out  on  the  security  of  one  con¬ 
cern.” 

“  There  need  be  never  a  tone  of  apology  about  the  mat¬ 
ter,  madam;  for,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  often  make 
inquiries  about  the  stability  of  the  Royal,  where,  as  I  told 
you,  I  have  two  thousand  pounds  deposited  on  an  operat¬ 
ing  account :  and,  to  be  plainer  still,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  tell  you,  madam,  that  my  house  being,  as  I  said,  locked 
up  in  these  gloomy  days  of  my  widowhood,  I  carry  about 
with  me  my  receipt.  Here  it  is.”  (Opening  his  pocket- 
book.)  “  You  may  take  a  glance  at  it  just  as  I  have 
done  at  your  policy.  Giff-gaff,  as  we  say,  makes  good 
friends.” 

“  And  you  have  just  hit  upon  the  very  reason,”  replied 
she,  “  why  I  carry  about  my  policy  with  me ;  for  where 
there  is  no  one  at  home  to  take  an  interest  in  one’s  affairs, 
or  a  charge  of  their  effects,  one  feels  uneasy  about  a  valu¬ 
able  document,  such  as  these  in  our  hands.  Of  course, 
you  do  not  tell  any  one  of  the  question  I  put  to  you; 
because,  you  know,  the  Atlas  might  come  on  me  for 
damages.” 

“  No  fear  on’t,  madam,”  said  Caleb  ;  “  but,  pray — hem  ! 
hem  ! — is  it  your  intention,  Mrs.  Bowsie,  ever  again  to  change 
your  name? 

“And,  pray,  Mr.  Crabbin,”  replied  she,  holding  away 
her  head,  “is  it  your  intention  ever  to  give  yours  to  another 
woman  ?” 

“  The  never  a  doubt  on’t,  madam,”  rejoined  Mr.  Caleb. 
“  Loneliness  is  poor  company  ;  and  I  would  marry  to-mor¬ 
row  were  it  for  nothing  else  than  to  produce  some  stir  of 
life  in  my  deserted  house.” 

“  And,  for  society’s  sake,  I  would  almost  be  tempted  to 
change  condition  too,”  rejoined  she,  rising  to  put  past  the 
policy  and  conceal  her  blushes. 

Unluckily,  at  this  interesting  moment,  an  acquaintance 
entered,  and  put  an  end  to  a  conversation  that  was  clearly 
tending  towards  a  crisis,  to  which  the  boldness  of  Mr.  Caleb 
would  soon  have  brought  it.  But  enough  had  been  said 
to  dream  upon;  and  by  the  time  that  the  two  met  next 
day  in  the  woods,  the  matter  had  been  arranged  in  the 
minds  of  both.  The  question  was  “  popped,”  a  gracious 
answer  returned,  and,  as  Caleb  had  clearly  induced  her 
to  believe,  without  any  direct  statement,  that  he  had  not 
a  single  child  to  mar  Mrs.  Jemima’s  happiness,  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  getting  the  transaction  concluded  without  the 
loss  of  a  moment  of  time,  lest  discoveries  might  break  it 
up.  But  the  widow  was  just  as  anxious  for  quick  dis¬ 
patches  as  he  was ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  so  favourable  a  circumstance.  So  to  Perth  he  went, 
and  got  all  things  put  in  readiness  for  a  proclamation  of 
bans.  This  preliminary  was  gone  through  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday  ;  on  the  Monday  after,  Mr.  Caleb  Crabbin 
and  Mrs.  Jemima  Bowsie  were  man  and  wife ;  and  thus 
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had  Caleb  disposed  of  himself,  for  the  third  time,  on 
terms  which  he  conceived  to  form  the  elements  of  a  good 
bargain. 

These  matters  we  have  run  over  rapidly,  leaving  it,  of 
course,  to  be  understood  that  several  explanations — such  as 
the  localities  of  their  locked-up  houses,  their  connections, 
and  so  forth,  were  mutually  made  and  mutually  relied  on ; 
and  it  becomes  us,  in  the  same  manner,  to  leave  to  the  fancy 
all  the  pretty  excursions  and  conversations  that  lasted  for  the 
legitimate  period  of  the  sweet  moon,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
couple  arrived  in  Edinburgh  to  take  possession  of  the  hus¬ 
band’s  deserted  house.  And,  to  be  sure,  the  house  was 
empty  enough,  in  so  far  as  regarded  human  beings ;  for  there 
was  no  one  in  it,  and  Mrs  Jemima  Crabbin  surveyed  it 
as  her  future  home,  with  no  small  expression  of  satisfaction. 
A  new  servant  was  got.  A  week  passed,  and  all  was 
as  it  should  be — not  a  word  of  the  six  children  having,  as 
yet,  been  uttered  by  Caleb,  and  no  one  of  the  neighbours 
having  taken  it  upon  them  to  supply  the  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  Caleb  conceived  to  be  necessary  to  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  his  happiness.  On  the  eighth  day,  they  went  out 
together,  to  draw  the  quarterly  annuity  from  the  agent  of 
the  Atlas  Company ;  and  never  was  a  man  better  pleased 
with  himself  than  Caleb,  when  he  pocketed  the  thirty- 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  the  first  earnest  of  many  draw¬ 
ings,  even  so  long  as  the  life  of  his  helpmate.  This  was 
clearly  not  fated  to  last ;  because  it  behoved  Caleb  to  make 
the  necessary  disclosure,  to  prevent  its  being  made,  per¬ 
haps  in  a  manner  fraught  with  more  pain  to  her  who 
apparently  looked  forward  to  a  life  of  genteel  ease.  It 
was  clear  that  the  sooner  the  disclosure  was  made,  the 
better;  and  a  stronger  cup  of  tea  than  usual,  (brewed  on 
the  head  of  the  quarter’s  annuity,)  having  been  served  up, 
he  sat  ruminating  on  the  best  way  of  breaking  the  intelligence. 

“  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Mr.  Crabbin  ?”  said  the 
lady,  as  she  sat  filling  out  the  first  cup  of  tea,  and  while 
the  door  stood  open  that  the  servant  might  bring  in  the 
toast. 

“  There  he  is,  you  little  darlings,”  said  Mrs.  Reddie  of 
Pennicuick,  as  she  entered ;  and,  at  the  same  instaqt, 
Master  Caleb  Reddie  Crabbin,  Master  Andrew  Reddie  Crab¬ 
bin,  and  Miss  Maria  Reddie  Crabbin,  rushed  forward  with 
a  united  cry  of  “  Papa,  papa,  papa  !”  and  hung  round  his 
neck,  and  jumped  on  his  knee,  with  a  demonstration  of 
affection  that  a  father,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
have  been  delighted  to  see. 

“I  couldna  keep  them  awa,  sir,”  said  the  woman.  “They 
would  be  in,  reason  or  nane.” 

Mrs.  Crabbin  sat  with  the  teapot  in  her  hand,  held  nearly 
as  high  as  her  mouth,  and  contemplated  the  affectionate 
scene,  with  open  lips,  and  wide  staring  eyes;  but  never  a 
word  had  Mr.  Caleb  said,  though  the  dear  little  ones  hugged 
him  more  fondly  than  ever. 

“Are  these  your  children,  Mr.  Crabbin?”  at  last  said  the 
wife. 

Caleb  looked  at  her,  and  saw  something  like  a  smile  play¬ 
ing  round  the  corner  of  her  lips,  in  the  midst  of  sufficient 
indications  of  surprise ;  but  the  meaning  thereof  transcended 
all  his  powers  of  construction. 

“  The  children,  you  hear,  say  I’m  their  father,”  replied 
he,  still  gazing  in  her  face,  to  try  if  he  could  catch  again 
the  same  symptom  he  had  observed  before;  and,  to  be. 
sure,  he  did  catch  it,  and,  with  it,  another  symptom  that 
astonished  him  more  still;  for  Mrs.  Crabbin  immediately 
ejaculated — 

“  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this,  Mr.  Crabbin  ?  What 
nice,  dear,  sweet  creatures!  I’m  delighted  to  see  them. 
Come  to  me,  George ;  come  to  me,  Andrew ;  and,  Maria, 
you  are  the  prettiest  little  girl  in  the  world.” 


“What  an  amiable  wife  I  have  got!”  ejaculated  he,  as 
he  saw  her  take  the  little  ones  and  fondle  them  as  kindly 
as  if  they  had  been  her  own. 

“  When  saw  ye  the  others,”  said  Mrs.  Reddie — “  George, 
Amelia,  and  Augustus?  Are  they  weel  aneugh?” 

“Three  more!”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Crabbin. 

And  Caleb  again  searched  her  face,  to  see  if  there  was 
not  some  irony  lurking  about  the  muscles ;  but  the  never  a 
trace  could  he  find  but  satisfaction.  He  was  puzzled  as 
never  man  was  puzzled  since  the  days  of  CEdipus. 

“  Have  I  been  at  all  these  pains,”  muttered  he,  “  to  con¬ 
ceal  what  yields  her  pleasure  I’ather  than  chagrin  ?” 

“  Now,  Mr.  Crabbin,”  said  his  wife,  as  she  still  fondled 
the  children,  “  you  must  send  to-morrow  for  the  others,  that 
I  may  see  them ;  for  I  long  to  shew  them  that  I  shall  be  as 
kind  to  them  as  would  have  been  their  own  mother.” 

“The  never  such  another  woman  is  to  be  found  in  all 
Christendom !”  muttered  Caleb. 

“  Jenny,”  cried  Mrs.  Crabbin,  “  bring  cups  here,  that  the 
children  may  have  their  tea.” 

And  so  the  cups  were  brought ;  and  the  whole  group, 
Mrs.  Reddie— whose  mouth  had  been  closed  up  by  the  effect 
of  the  extraordinary  scene — included,  sat  down  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony. 

On  the  very  next  day,  a  messenger  was  sent  off  for  Master 
George  Reddie  Crabbin,  Miss  Amelia  Reddie  Crabbin,  and 
Master  Augustus  Reddie  Crabbin ;  and  they  were  expected 
to  arrive  at  the  house  of  their  father  within  three  days  after¬ 
wards.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Crabbin  displayed  still  the  same 
degree  of  kindness  she  had  at  first  exhibited ;  and  Caleb 
continued  to  wonder  more  and  more  at  conduct  that  seemed 
to  set  at  defiance  all  the  matrimonial  maxims  he  had  got 
proved  to  him  by  the  many  women  he  had  solicited  to  be¬ 
come  his  wife.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  he  was 
pleased — if,  indeed,  it  might  not  be  said  that  he  was  de¬ 
lighted;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  weight  of  the  secret 
he  had  carried  about  had  materially  interfered  with  his  con¬ 
nubial  happiness ;  and  even  the  light  of  the  honeymoon  had 
been  dashed  with  streaks  of  shade,  thrown  up  from  the 
cavern  where  the  dread  fact  had  lain  concealed. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  additional  children  were  ex¬ 
pected,  Mrs.  Crabbin  was  occupied  in  making  preparations 
for  their  home-coming.  A  thousand  little  matters  were 
gone  about  with  maternal  assiduity ;  and,  everything  having 
been  arranged,  the  couple  and  the  three  children  sat  down 
to  tea,  much  in  the  same  spirit  they  had  done  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  occasion.  It  was  about  five  o’clock ;  and  the  coach 
would  arrive  somewhere  about  that  time. 

“  Here  they  come  at  last,”  said  Caleb,  as  he  listened  to  a 
tread  of  many  steps  on  the  stair,  accompanied  by  the  clear 
clack  of  the  tongues  of  happy  children. 

And,  to  be  sure,  in  they  came ;  but  there  happened  to  b«< 
no  fewer  than  five,  accompanied  by  an  old  nurse  ;  and  they 
had  no  sooner  entered,  than  they  ran  forward  to  Mrs.  Crab- 
bin,  crying  out  “Mamma,  mamma,  mamma!”  all  together, 
and  hanging  round  her  neck,  and  kissing  her,  and  climbing 
on  her  knees,  just  in  the  same  affectionate  manner  that  had 
been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Crabbin’s  children  on  the  prior  occa¬ 
sion. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Jemima  Crabbin  was  busy  with  the  face 
of  Mr.  Caleb,  to  see  what  she  could  find  there ;  but  the 
man,  who  never  had  any  great  sense  of  justice,  shewed  no 
smile,  as  she  had  done  when  his  children  came  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  upon  her.  A  sombre  gloom  covered  his  face, 
and  he  sat  and  looked  as  glum  as  he  did  on  every  occasion 
when  Mrs.  Amelia  Crabbin  had  brought  him  a  child  ;  and, 
probably,  if  there  had  been  any  deeper  shade,  or  rather  five 
times  as  deep  as  that  expression,  it  would  have  found  a  place 
upon  his  face. 
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“  Are  all  these  your  children,  madam  ?”  said  Caleb,  with 
a  voice  that  expressed  with  the  question  a  tendency  to 
choke. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Mrs.  Crabbin  ;  “but  you  see,  my  dear 
sir,  you  beat  me  ;  for  while  I  have  only  five,  you  have  six.” 

“  Eleven  of  a  family  to  support  on  two  thousand  pounds 
of  principal,  at  four  per  cent.,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  annum  on  the  life  of  Mrs.  Jemima  Crabbin  I”  groaned 
Mr.  Caleb.  “  A  deuced  poor  trafficker  I  am  proved  to  be— 
would  I  not  have  been  better  as  a  hosier  ?” 

“A  hosier!”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Crabbin.  “  I  took  you  for 
a  gentleman,  as  Mr.  Frederick  Bowsie  was,  every  inch  of 
him.” 

“And  I  took  you  for  a  solitary  widow,  as  you  led  me  to 
believe,”  responded  he. 

“  And  so,  to  be  sure,  I  took  you  for  a  solitary  widower, 
carrying  the  key  of  your  house  in  your  pocket,  as  you  pre¬ 
viously  told  me,”  was  the  just  reply. 

At  this  juncture  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  other  three  Crabbins,  who  acted  over  again 
the  scene  of  their  brothers  and  sister ;  and  thus  there  were 
brought  on  the  carpet  no  fewer  than  eleven  of  a  family, 
one  half  strangers  to  their  half  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all 
talking,  and  laughing,  and  romping,  in  a  manner  that  might 
have  afforded  no  small  joy  to  well-conditioned  parents. 
Yet  Mr.  Caleb  was  not  to  be  cajoled  by  their  fun  into  any¬ 
thing  like  good  humour,  for  no  man  likes  to  behold  the 
evidence  of  the  almost  total  defeat  of  a  darling  project, 
which  he  had  held  to  be  the  pride  and  profit  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  Nor  was  the  bringing  of  eight  more  tea-cups,  in¬ 
stantly  ordered  by  Mrs.  Crabbin,  likely  to  effect  what  the 
romping  of  the  “  dear  ones”  had  not  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  he  would  have 
remained  under  the  cloud  of  his  gloom,  had  not  Mrs. 
Crabbin  risen,  and,  going  round  to  him  by  the  backs  of  the 
circle  of  children,  gently  and  playfully  clapped  him  on  the 
hanging  clouded  cheek. 

“  Come  now,  Mr.  Crabbin,”  said  she,  “  you  see  we  are 
just  in  the  practice  of  the  pot  and  kettle,  that  fell  into  war¬ 
fare,  calling  each  other  blackamores.  You  have  cheated 
me  and  I  have  cheated  you,  and,  therefore,  are  we  on  a 
par.  No  good  can  come  of  complaining  where  each  has  so 
good  a  rejoiner ;  and,  to  be  plain  with  you,  if  you  gloom, 
I’ll  gloom,  having  just  as  good  a  right ;  whereas,  if  you  are 
well  pleased,  and  love  my  five,  I  shall  be  well  pleased  and 
love  your  six ;  and  thus  we  may  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain.  What  say  you,  Mr.  Caleb  Crabbin  ?” 

Caleb  threw  his  eye  around  the  table,  and  groaned ;  but 
necessity  is  a  strong  monitor ;  and  so  he  turned  round,  where 
there  was  a  matrimonial  kiss  awaiting  him— and,  having 
taken  the  offering  for  better  and  for  worse — 

“I  believe,  Jemima,  you  are  right  after  all,”  said  he; 
“  but  still  it  is  a  bad  business  :  for,  if  we  add  five  or  six  more 
children  to  that  small  army,  we  may  come  to  starve.” 

“  You  can  begin  business  again  as  a  merchant  (but  not  in 
the  hosiery  way)  with  your  two  thousand,  and  I  shall  be  as 
frugal  a  wife  as  ever  made  the  two  ends  of  coming  and  going 
out  meet.” 

Caleb  meditated. 

“You  are  right  again,  Jemima,”  said  he  ;  “for,  after  all, 
I  have  not  been  happy  under  the  trade  of  wiving  I  have 
driven  for  so  many  years — always  idle,  and  pointed  out  as 
one  who  lives  on  the  means  of  his  wives — so,  to  be  sure,  I’ll 
immediately  betake  myself  to  an  honourable  calling,  and 
before  I  die  I  may  yet  acquire  the  reputation  of  what  is  called 
a  respectable  member  of  society.  For,  true  it  is,”  he  added, 
“  that  a  fortune-hunter,  even  if  he  has  run  down  the  game 
of  thousands,  is  only  a  fortune-hunter  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Out  of  my  evil  you  see  has  come  my  good ;  and 


you,  who  a  little  ago  seemed  my  bad  angel,  have  turned  out 
to  be  good.  So  here  be  all  our  strife  ended.” 

And  another  embrace  settled  the  affair. 

“Now,”  said  Caleb,  “you’ll  be  kind  enough  to  tell  be  the 
names  of  these  children.  By  my  faith,  they  are  pretty  ones ! 
— as  pretty  as  my  own.” 

“This  is  William — this  is  George— this  is  Andrew — thU 
is  Mary — and  this  Margaret.” 

“  Well,  we  must  fall  upon  some  way  of  distinguishing 
those  of  mine  and  those  of  yours,  who  carry  the  same  name. 
Let  it  be  your  George  and  my  George,  your  Andrew  and 
my  Andrew.  I  see  now  no  difficulty  about  the  matter.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  answered  Jemima.  “All  we  have  to 
provide  against  i3  to  avoid  calling  our  own  mutual  children 
George  or  Andrew,  for  a  third  of  the  name  wouldn’t  do. 

“Neither  it  would,”  rejoined  he. 

According  to  these  arrangements,  Mr.  Crabbin  commenced 
business  again  ;  and,  having  been  taught  experience  by  his 
former  failure,  did  very  well.  We  believe  there  were  at 
least  two  or  three  additional  children  born  afterwards ;  but 
that  was  of  no  consequence,  because  Mr.  Crabbin’s  means 
became,  by  his  own  industry,  proportionate.  A  good  lesson 
hangeth  by  the  peg  of  our  tale,  or  we  are  somewhat  out. 


MARY  IRVING;  OR,  THE  TWO  MEETINGS. 

In  the  year  1777,  the  parents  of  Mary  Irving  occupied  a 
sunny-face  cottage  in  a  small  hamlet  called  The  JBluthering 
Syke ,  situated  within  view  of  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Esk 
and  Liddal,  on  the  Scottish  Border,  and  commanding,  from 
its  high-perched,  roadside  elevation,  a  distant  glimpse  north¬ 
ward  of  Gilnockie  Tower — a  picturesque  remnant,  still  ex¬ 
tant,  of  the  favourite  domicile  and  stronghold  of  the  noted 
Johnnie  Armstrong.  Had  I  fiction  only  to  relate,  and  not  a 
few  passages  of  real  life,  I  might  have  chosen  to  confer  upon 
the  birthplace  of  my  heroine  a  more  harmonious  name. 
But  there  could  be  none  more  appropriate — unless  I  were  to 
substitute  Bellevue,  or  Belvidere,  from  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  the  variegated  scenery  which  its  wide  range  of  prospect 
embraced ;  and  these  would  be  but  little  in  keeping  with  the 
humility  of  the  aforesaid  claybuilt  hamlet.  The  Bluthering 
Syke  then  spoke  for  itself,  and  still  speaks,  in  the  babbling 
of  an  adjacent  runlet ;  and,  about  half-a-mile  northwards, 
near  the  same  roadside,  the  Boglegite — another  cluster  of 
cottages,  overlooking  a  rifted  precipice,  and  pallisadoed 
round  with  piky,  time-seered  pine  trees — where  dwelt  an 
ancient  worthy,  whom  the  “  Wizard  of  the  North”  would 
have  delighted  to  honour — equally  proclaims  the  talents  of 
the  district  for  felicitous  nomenclature.  But  the  name  of 
each  place,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  had  an  associated 
significancy  beyond  their  local  descriptiveness.  The  familiar 
appellations  of  Mary  Irving’s  two  brothers — who,  with  her¬ 
self,  were  all  of  a  once  numerous  family  who  had  survived 
the  blights  of  childhood,  were  Blethering  Saunders  and 
Daft  Davie;  the  latter  literally  an  idiot  or  natural;  the 
former  having  what  we  call  in  Scotland  a  mant,  a  sullen 
visage,  and  a  brawling  temper  ;  and  Kate  of  the  Boglegite, 
if  she  were  not,  as  some  have  affirmed,  the  actual  name- 
mother  of  her  dwelling-place,  might  well,  in  form  and  fea¬ 
ture,  have  passed  for  such.  Yet  the  spirit  of  that  gaunt, 
weirdly  shape,  was  a  spirit  of  “  gentle  bidding,”  and  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence.  She  was,  moreover,  the  depo¬ 
sitory  of  a  large  collection  of  legendary  lore,  brownie  and 
bogle  stories,  and  authentic  memorabilia  of  fairyland  than 
any  other  wife  between  the  forests  of  Nicol  and  Etterick 
could  boast;  and,  as  a  crooner  of  exhaustless  ballads,  his- 
I  torical,  humorous,  and  pathetic,  had  no  rival  in  the  district. 
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throughout  which  she  was  not  more  famed  for  her  eminence 
in  song  and  legend  than,  in  her  home  neighbourhood,  be  ¬ 
loved  for  the  kind  heart,  shrewd  sense,  and  merry  mother- 
wit,  which,  to  the  last  of  her  long  life,  rendered  this  sin¬ 
gular-looking  original  the  helper,  counsellor,  and  acceptable 
ingle-nook  guest  of  every  rural  roof  it  contained.  By  no 
one  was  she  more  loved  and  untiringly  listened  to  than  by 
her  pretty  grand-niece,  Mary  Irving,  into  whom  she  had 
infused  the  pure  spirit  of  her  own  romantic  vein,  and  a 
touch  of  belief  in  an  inferior  supernatural  agency,  without 
prejudice  to  her  natural  good  sense  and  firm  trust  in  the 
overruling  wisdom  of  a  Higher  Power. 

The  parents  of  Mary  were  industrious,  God-fearing  people 
— wholly  illiterate,  save  in  the  reading  of  their  Bible,  and 
of  such  commentaries  upon  it  as  were  prescribed  by  the 
pastor  of  the  Seceder  communion  to  which  they  belonged — 
in  the  deep  mysticisms  of  which,  if  frequent  dutiful  perusal 
could  ensure  enlightenment,  they  might  have  been  accounted 
deeply  learned.  But  peace  and  hope  had  been  granted  to 
the  prayer  of  their  desiring  faith ;  and,  though  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  set  at  naught  human  means  in  the  work  of  cor¬ 
recting  fallen  nature,  and  were,  consequently,  less  vigilant 
over  their  children,  in  some  particulars,  than  the  worldly- 
wise  and  world-corrupted  are  wont  to  be,  they  failed  not  to 
set  before  them — together  with  certain  doctrinal  tenets 
hard  to  be  understood,  but  which  neither  teacher  nor  taught 
would  have  deemed  it  other  than  sacrilege  to  dispute  rea¬ 
soning  upon— the  more  prevailing  argument  of  good  and 
holy  living.  And  let  none  professing  to  respect  the  sacred 
page  deride  such  simple  docility,  or  pronounce  such  liter¬ 
ally  child-like  faith  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  production 
and  maturing  of  the  best  Christian  fruits.  We  walk  fear¬ 
lessly  in  the  midst  of  mundane  mysteries ;  and  reverence, 
which  is  the  root  and  nourishment  of  piety,  has  seldom  been 
improved  by  curious  searching  into  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  men,  concerning  the  deep  things  of  God.  It  has  been 
well  said  by  the  pious  Ganganelli,  that  “  man’s  fall  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  of  knowledge and  the  further  plundering 
of  its  branches,  has  but  the  more  discovered  to  us  the  bar¬ 
renness  and  insufficiency  of  our  native  pretensions  towards 
“solving  the  mystery  of  our  being;”  of  which  the  present 
duties  and  the  future  hopes  are  made  sufficiently  plain  to  us 
in  the  precepts  and  promises  of  the  blessed  gospel.  Happy 
are  they  who,  through  whatever  moral  and  metaphysical 
clouds,  can,  like  Mary  and  her  parents,  discern  the  wisdom 
of  piety,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness.  In  the  society  I  have 
described,  Mary’s  early  years  were  nurtured,  who  was  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  her  humble  home,  and  the  chief  solace 
of  its  grievances.  A  daily  sufferer  from  her  elder  brother’s 
petulant,  domineering  temper,  or  the  younger’s  capricious 
fatuity,  she  had  the  soft  answer  that  turneth  away  wrath, 
ever  ready  to  disarm  the  contender ;  and,  better  taught 
than  to  reply  to  the  poor  ignorant  one,  according  to  his 
folly,  by  love  and  gentleness  she  had  won  the  wayward 
natural  to  a  recognizing  love  for  her,  and  docility  to  her 
rule,  such  as  he  evinced  towards  no  other  human  being. 
His  wild,  and  unsettled  eye  would  soften  into  something  like 
his  own  kindly  humanity,  to  meet  her  affectionate  smile, 
when  she  commended  him;  and  a  threat  of  “  guid  lassie’s” 
displeasure,  as  he  had  learned  to  call  her,  was  commonly  a 
prevailing  spell  over  his  most  freakish  moods.  The  care 
of  this  “  helpless,  hapless  being,”  was  a  heavy  burden  to 
hard-working  parents ;  and,  to  lighten  it  to  them,  and, 
prevent  an  object  of  terror  from  becoming  an  object  of  dis¬ 
like  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mary  employed  her  ascend¬ 
ancy  over  him  with  such  assiduous,  well-requited  watch¬ 
fulness,  and  was  also  so  successful  in  the  pacification  of 
her  other  brother’s  churlish  humours,  it  was  hardly  a  con 
ecious  sacrifice  to  her  to  give  up  entirely,  for  her  home 


duties,  the  society  and  amusements  shared  by  other  young 
persons  around  her.  And  thus,  within  the  shade  of  those 
clay-built  walls,  the  flowers  of  her  delicate  beauty  and 
modesty  grew  up  little  noticed,  and  uncontaminated  ;  and 
in  that  rude  association,  the  virtues  of  fidelity  to  duty, 
patience,  humility,  and  self-denial,  preparing  her  to  adorn 
the  condition  of  servitude,  for  which  she  was  intended,  ac¬ 
quired  early  maturity,  by  constant  and  endeared  exercise. 
What  character  is  more  honourable  than  the  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  domestic  servant — and  of  that  class,  styled  by  a  French 
writer  “  our  natural  friends,  the  victims  of  our  ill  humours, 
the  witnesses  of  our  weaknesses,  and  the  sources  of  our 
reputation?”  Never  was  there  one  more  deserving  to  be 
held  in  honour  than  she  whose  two  remarkable,  well-authen¬ 
ticated  “meetings”  with  her  first  and  only  mistress,  I  have 
undertaken  to  record. 

Rosehall,  on  which  the  cottage  of  the  Irvings  looked 
down,  was,  at  the  date  I  have  mentioned,  the  only  mansion, 

in  the  parish  of  C - ,  having  any  pretensions  to  the 

character  of  a  gentleman’s  seat.  In  its  comparative  archi¬ 
tectural  stateliness,  and  with  its  trim  front  lawn,  and 
picturesque  shrubberies,  sloping  along  the  windings  of  the 
romantic  Esk,  it  had  lain  before  Mary’s  eyes  from  her  first 
dawn  of  observation,  a  vision  of  “  glory  and  of  beauty,” 
in  her  estimation,  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  by  the  notions 
she  had  formed  of  fairy  palaces,  or  of  the  scriptural  mag¬ 
nificence  of  Babylon  the  renowned.  Its  proprietors,  whom 
I  will  call  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  were  persons  of  good 
fortune  and  profuse  expenditure,  whose  habits  of  self-in¬ 
dulgence  had  not  quite  hardened  them  to  the  distresses  of 
the  poor;  and  whose  urbanity  and  easy  good-nature  gave 
a  winning  character  of  benevolence  to  their  facilely-granted 
charities,  which  would  not,  perhaps,  have  stood  the  test  of 
the  analyzing  crucible,  but  which  shone  out  like  pure  gold  in 
the  eyes  of  the  supplicants  it  relieved.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  surprising,  that,  in  a  neighbourhood  where  necessities 
abounded,  they  had  the  blessing  and  the  good  word  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  rural  community ;  cheaply  obtained  in  any 
rural  locality,  by  characters  of  their  cast,  holding  in  it  the 
highest  place. 

On  the  strength  of  this  reputation,  the  simple-minded 
Irvings,  who  knew  them  only  by  their  good  report,  and 
nothing  at  all  concerning  the  inside  of  fine  houses,  had 
often  wished  that  their  daughter  might  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  get  into  service  at  the  “  great  house.”  And  Mary 
herself,  with  her  more  polished  young  imagination,  having 
been  accustomed  to  invest  the  Douglases  almost  with  the 
attributes  of  her  aunt  Kate’s  beneficent  genii,  whose  power 
claimed  awe,  and  whose  benevolence  love,  (and  with  whom 
she  was  in  fact  much  better  acquainted,)  considered  such 
promotion,  in  connection  with  the  vicinity  to  her  beloved 
parents,  the  highest  and  most  desirable  to  which  she  could 
aspire.  But,  though  the  idleness  and  intractability  of  her 
brother  Saunders,  more  than  his  manual  incapacity  to  assist 
his  father  in  his  bread-winning  trade,  made  it  necessary,  as 
the  family  advanced  in  years,  that  this  good  girl  should 
leave  the  home  her  presence  so  much  solaced,  in  order  to 
add  to  its  earnings,  and  lessen  its  increased  expenses,  the 
industry  and  frugality  of  the  senior  Irvings  had  hitherto 
rendered  their  earnings  sufficient  for  their  decent  support. 
Their  honest  pride  of  independence  placed  them  above 
soliciting  gratuitous  aids ;  and,  as  the  Douglases  were  not 
of  that  importunate  class  of  philanthropists  who  lift  the 
latch  of  poverty,  and  pry  into  its  doings  unbidden,  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  Irvings,  though  living  so  near  them,  had 
never,  by  any  chance,  obtained  more  of  their  notice  thhn 
the  condescension  of  a  passing  salute  ;  and  the  good  couple 
were  somewhat  puzzled  how  to  proceed  with  their  scheme 
for  their  daughter’s  advancement.  Old  Kate  shook  her 
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head,  and  disapproved  of  it  altogether.  She  would 
rather  have  seen  her  grandniece  placed  in  some  rustic 
homestead-,  and  “  kent  way  of  life,”  than  with  those  ‘‘gay, 
grand  fowk,  and  their  clusters  o’  upsetting,  fair-fashioned 
servants,  and  the  maist  o’  them  Englishers”  —  for  Mrs. 
Douglas  being  an  Englishwoman,  and  preferring  those  of 
her  own  country,  had  failed  to  find  equal  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  Scotland-loving  Kate. 

But  her  counsel,  in  this  instance,  was  disregarded  by  her 
piously-trusting  nephew,  who  considered  his  child  of  many 
prayers  alike  sheltered  from  vital  evil,  in  whatever  external 
circumstances  placed.  Had  be  felt  and  thought  otherwise, 
many  would  perhaps  have  had  more  opportunities  of  being 
influenced  by  some  other  of  his  ancient  aunt’s  notions  and 
tastes ;  who,  he  used  to  say,  “  had  gotten  owre  many  b’s  in 
her  bonnet,”  (in  jocose  allusion  to  her  brownies,  ballads,  and 
bogles_),  “  that,  in  his  mind,  had  nae  business  to  be  working 
aneth  a  Christian’s  cap.” 

The  introduction,  however,  of  Mary  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  was  at  length  brought  about ;  not 
by  counsel,  nor  by  wisdom,  but  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Daft  Davie,  who  happened  one  morning  to  be  issuing 
from  the  cottage  just  at  the  moment  when  that  lady  and  her 
little  daughter  Laura  drew  near  to  it,  emerging  from  the 
unusual  experiment  of  an  unattended  ramble,  through  the 
wooded  banks  of  their  domain,  that  stretched  upwards  to  the 
highroad,  where,  finding  an  outlet,  they  had  determined 
upon  returning  home  by  that  way.  His  person  and  fame 
(as  well  as  the  Boglegite  wife’s)  were  not  unknown  to  them, 
and  their  alarm  was  great,  when  they  saw  him  coming  forth; 
not,  however,  with  a  firebrand  in  his  hand,  but  with  the 
smoking  kail-stick,  which  Mary,  in  close  pursuit,  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  wrest  from  him.  On  observing  the  strangers, 
the  idiot  instantly  let  go  the  subject  of  contest,  and,  clapping 
his  hands,  advanced  rapidly  towards  them,  shouting  out, 
“  Bonny  leddies  !  bonny  leddies !”  in  his  most  unearthly  tones ; 
which  exclamation,  however,  it  might  have  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  the  pretty  Laura  from  other  lips,  had  only  the  effect 
of  increasing  her  terror,  and  quickening  her  retreating  foot¬ 
steps.  Breaking  away  from  her  mother,  who  stood  irre¬ 
solute,  the  little  girl  fled  at  her  utmost  speed,  and  stopped 
not  till,  with  new  dismay,  she  found  herself  in  an  almost 
equally  dreaded  neighbourhood.  She  had  reached  the  Bogle¬ 
gite  !  alone,  upon  the  highroad,  pursued,  as  she  supposed,  by 
Daft  Davie,  and  now  momently  expecting  to  encounter  old 
Kate,  wliom  she  had  been  taught,  through  menial  gossip,  to 
look  upon  as  a  sort  of  witch  or  hobgoblin.  The  bewildered 
feelings  of  an  imaginative  child  of  eight  years  old  may  easily 
be  figured  ;  and  her  joy,  when,  looking  round,  and  Davie  no 
longer  in  sight,  she  beheld  help  hastening  towards  her,  in  its 
more  agreeable  shape  of  his  pleasing-looking  sister.  Mary 
gently  took  the  little  trembler  by  the  hand,  whose  heart- 
beatings  were  almost  audible,  and  whose  tears  now  flowed 
fast,  and,  as  she  led  her  back  to  Mrs.  Douglas,  she  com¬ 
pletely  won  her  heart,  by  her  kind  and  sensible  soothing — 
and  such  were  the  circumstances  of  Mary’s  first  meeting  with 
her  future  mistress.  That  wayward  heart  was  not  ungrate¬ 
ful.  Her  deliverer  from  such  complicated  terrors  became  an 
object  of  peculiar  interest  to  Laura.  Mrs.  Douglas  was 
much  attracted  by  Mary’s  mild,  ingenuous  countenance,  and 
still  more  by  the  remarkable  union  of  modesty  and  self-pos¬ 
session  in  one  so  young  ;  which  at  all  times  characterized  her 
demeanour.  Her  pale  but  pei’fectly  regular  beauty  both  of 
features  and  form,  which  would  have  charmed  a  sculptor, 
bad  no  gaudy  attraction  to  strike  the  common  observer,  on 
a  cursory  surrey,  cither  with  admiration  or  distrust ;  and, 
won  by  her  darling  and  only  daughter’s  importunities,  she 
was  speedily  prevailed  upon,  after  a  few  satisfactory  preli¬ 
minaries,  to  receive  Mary,  then  eighteen,  at  the  Hall  ; 


where,  notwithstanding  what  Mrs.  Douglas  considered  the 
disadvantages  of  her  rusticity  and  Scottish  dialect,  she  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  being  Miss  Laura’s  personal  at¬ 
tendant.  To  many  it  would  not  have  been  an  easy  nor  an 
enviable  situation.  Laura  had  most  of  the  faults  which 
flattered  vanity,  impetuous  temper,  and  precocious  talents 
usually  engender  in  the  nurseries  of  misrule;  a  prejudice 
was  speedily  created  in  the  servants’  hall  against  Mary,  as 
a  favourite  and  a  Puritan.  Her  beauty  drew  upon  her  im¬ 
pertinences  of  a  nature  equally  new  and  embarrassing  to 
her,  both  from  the  lackeys,  and  the  male  visitors  at  the 
Hall ;  and  she  did  not  discover  in  its  heads,  that  example 
of  wisdom  and  benignity  her  warm  fancy  had  figured — 
they  were,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  ordinary  two- 
vizored  fashionable-living  personages,  but  with  sufficient 
taste  for  the  beauty  and  benefit  of  exemplary  moral  con¬ 
duct,  to  notice  and  reward  it  in  their  daughter’s  favourite 
servant ;  and  her  warmer  heart  and  unconscious  disposition, 
readily  found  excuses  for  them  in  their  surrounding  tempta¬ 
tions.  She  was  eating  their  bread,  and  benefitting  her 
beloved  parents  through  their  liberalities ;  and  her  duty 
was  to  serve,  not  to  censure  them. 

And  thus,  through  varying  circumstances,  and  changes 
of  position  between  country  and  town  life,  their  mutual 
relation  remained  unbroken,  until  Laura  had  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  her  eighteenth  year,  and  Mary  her  twenty-seventh. 
Then  Laura  one  day  found  Mary  weeping  over  an  open 
letter,  which  she  did  not  attempt  to  hide,  but  betrayed  con¬ 
siderable  agitation  in  delivering  up  to  her.  It  contained 
dishonourable  proposals  from  a  young  nobleman  of  high 
rank  and  fortune,  who  had  followed  Laura  to  the  country 
as  her  professed  and  permitted  admirer,  and  to  whose 
union  with  their  daughter  her  parents  were  ambitiously 
looking  forward ;  and.  her  indignant  amazement  may  be 
imagined  when  she  read,  together  with  extravagantly  ex¬ 
pressed  admiration  of  the  superior  beauty  of  her  ivaiting- 
maid,  a  by  no  means  covert  intimation  of  Lis  devoirs  to  her¬ 
self  having  been  prosecuted  principally  for  the"  purpose  of 
affording  him  opportunities  of  seeing  her,  “who,  from  the 
first  moment  he  beheld  her,  had  reigned  unrivalled  in  his 
heart.”  The  impulses  of  deeply-wounded  pride  and  vanity 
were  precipitately  acted  upon  ;  their  worst  suggestions 
against  Mary  were  temporarily  adopted  by  Laura,  and  pro¬ 
claimed,  outweighing  the  testimony  of  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas,  who  anticipated  in  this  disclosure  the  overthrow  of 
their  cherished  hopes  for  the  splendid  establishment  of  their 
daughter,  would  not  believe  but  that  Mary  had  been 
greatly  to  blame ;  and  her  dismissal  from  the  Hall  was 
summarily  determined  upon.  Laura’s  vanity  rather  than 
her  predilection  had  favoured  the  addresses  of  her  recreant 
admirer,  and  she  soon  repented  of  her  haste.  Her  secret 
heart  deeply  reproved  her  for  the  unjust  condemnation  she 
had  drawn  upon  the  innocent  Mary ;  but  the  feeling  how 
wrong  she  had  been,  did  not  help  to  appease  her  wounded 
pride,  nor  operate  to  repair  the  mischief.  She,  however, 
parted  from  her  with  tears  and  protestations  of  continued 
regard ;  and  these  completely  sufficed  to  restore  her  to  the 
clinging  affection  of  her  she  had  so  cruelly  injured. 

But  the  consequences  of  this  disturbance  extended  far¬ 
ther.  Mary’s  fond  mother,  who  was  at  the  time  oppressed 
by  illness,  was  heart-stricken  when  she  heard  of  the  oppro¬ 
brium  cast  upon  the  fair  name  of  her  darling  child,  and 
never  recovered  from  the  shock.  And,  a  very  few  weeks 
after,  Laura,  revenging  upon  herself  the  infidelity  of  a  lover 
who  never  had  possessed  her  preference,  but  whose  vanity 
she  thought  to  retaliate  upon,  committed  the  imprudence 
of  bestowing  her  hand  clandestinely  upon  his  rival ;  a 
young  man  of  showy  pretensions,  but  without  fortune, 
whose  addresses  her  parents  had  forbidden, 
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It  would  be  irrelevant  to  my  purpose  to  relate  all  the 
causes  of  the  implacable  displeasure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  at  this  rash  act,  or  to  follow  their  young,  infatuated, 
once  idolized  Laura,  through  its  train  of  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  ;  who,  unforgiven,  soon  after  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  East  Indies. 

On  hearing  of  her  departure,  Mary  stole,  at  dead  of 
night,  to  a  favourite  haunt  of  her  regretted  young  lady, 
called  “Laura’s  Bower,”  and  there  committed  her  first 
and  only  theft,  in  prosecution  of  a  cherished  superstition. 
This  was  the  transplanting  of  a  flower,  to  emblem  the  de¬ 
parted  to  a  foreign  land  ;  which,  if  done  with  due  obser¬ 
vances  relative  to  time,  property,  and  secresy,  its  drooping 
or  flourishing  leaves  would  faithfully  continue  to  indicate  the 
condition  of  the  absent  one.  Mary,  as  most  appropriate, 
chose  a  rose  plant,  which  she  placed  in  her  cottage  window, 
and  watched  and  tended  through  several  years,  feeding  her 
affectionate  thoughts  with  associated  favours,  concerning  her 
whom  it  was  set  to  commemorate,  without  having  obtained 
any  sure  intimation  even  of  her  being  in  existence.  That 
cottage  was  no  longer  the  same.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  in¬ 
terval  had  been  great  to  both  parties.  Mary  had  lost  her 
father  and  elder  brother ;  married,  and  become  a  childless 
widow.  She  was  living  in  another  home,  but  on  the  same 
roadside,  and  not  far  from  the  dwelling  of  her  birth  ;  her 
only  companions,  her  poor  imbecile  brother,  and  his  constant 
follower,  a  now  aged,  wiry  terrier ;  her  Bible,  her  spinning- 
wheel,  and  her  treasured  leafy  oracle;  when  her  second 
meeting  took  place  with  her  loved  regretted  mistress,  under 
circumstances  occasioning  a  more  than  nine  days’  wonder 
amongst  her  humble  neighbours. 

I  cannot,  I  believe,  more  briefly  and  graphically  describe 
this  true  incident,  than  by  giving  it  in  the  native  words  of 
the  rustic  bard  who  made  it  the  subject  of  a  well-remembered 
ballad,  entitled 

MAEY’S  ROSIE  TREE. 

“  Wae’s  me,  my  bonny  rosie  bush, 

That  glinted  at  my  hand 

Sae  mony  simmers,  cheerily  ! 

Now,  wha’s  dune  me  this  wrang  ? 

“  O  Davie,  feckless  innocent ! 

I  trow  it  has  been  jre  ; 

Nane  else  in  all  the  parishen 
Wad  harmed  my  bonnie  tree. 

“I  stole  it  frae  my  leddy’s  bower, 

In  sorrow,  no  wi’  shame ; 

And  set  it  for  a  prophecy, 

When  she  gaed  far  frae  hame. 

“It  was  my  pleasant  company 
Through  mony  an  eerie  hour ; 

Eor,  oh,  her  een  had  tented  it — 

That  was  a  sweeter  flower. 

“When  it  lookit  up,  aye  fresh  and  fair, 

And  blooming  like  liersel ; 

It  tell’d  me  a’  gaed  weel  wi’  her — 

But  dule  I  now  foretel.” 

As  thus  she  stood  and  made  her  mane, 

By  her  lanely  biggin  door  ; 

The  broken  pot  and  rosie-busb, 

She  turn’d  them  o’er  aTld  o’er. 

And  Davie,  in  his  witlessness, 

But  leugh  to  see  her  greet ; 

When  by  their  came  a  traveller, 

Wandering  on  weary  feet. 

In  widow  weed  a’  garbed  was  sho, 

And  pale,  pale  was  her  face, 

She  looked  at  Mary  wistfully, 

Then  craved  to  rest  a  space. 
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“O  guidwife,  can  you  tell  me 
If,  down  in  yonder  ha’, 

There’s  ony  that  remember 
The  dochter  that’s  awa  ? 

“If  ony  now  be  living  there, 

Ance  held  that  dochter  dear, 

Wha  gaed  unto  the  Indies, 

And’s  been  sae  long  frae  here  ? 

«  And,  think  ye  they  wad  welcome  her, 

If  back  she  came  again, 

Wi’  naething  but  a  breaking  heart 
O’  a’  was  ance  her  ain  ?” 

“Oh,  where  cam  ye  frae,  woman, 

That  siccan  speerings  tell  ? 

It  gars  me  grue  to  look  at  ye  ; 

But  you  canna  be  hersel  1 

“  The  bairn  I  dawted  on  my  knee — 

The  beauty  in  the  ha’ — 

That  aye  was  like  a  straik  of  light, 

Shining  aboon  them  a’. 

“  But  see  ye  to  that  bonny  stem, 

A’  lying  crushed  and  broken  : 

O’  her  that  gaed  beyond  the  seas 
It  was  a  cherished  token. 

“  As  ilka  leaf  on’t  had  been  gowd, 

An’  a’  its  dew  the  pearl, 

I  lo’ed  it — a’  for  her  ain  sake, 

That  bonny  leddy  girl.” 

She  flang  her  arms  round  Mary’s  neck— ■ 

She  had  nae  words  to  speak. 

Alace,  the  dowie  prophecy 
Was  rede  upon  her  cheek ! 

On  her  return  with  her  husband  to  Britain,  Laura  made 
an  early  excursion  to  visit  her  native  vale.  Her  parents 
were  dead ;  Rosehall  was  now  in  the  occupation  of  strange 
proprietors  :  and,  leaving  her  carriage  and  attendants  at  the 
village  inn,  which  was  within  a  short  distance  of  the  cottage 
in  which  she  last  saw  Mary  Irving,  she  walked  thither  alone; 
the  door  was  slowly  opened  by  Mary  herself — grey-headed, 
trembling,  and  unrecognizing. 

Laura  had  been  living  in  the  habit  of  viewing  the  most 
of  time’s  doings  under  falsely  embellished  aspects,  and  was 
utterly  unprepared  for  the  sad  wreck  she  beheld.  When 
Mary  knew  her  mistress,  who  shuddered,  but  weepingly 
returned,  on  her  withered  cheek,  the  kisses  she  was  feebly 
imprinting  on  the  one  hand  she  had  taken,  she  pointed  to 
her  other  one,  which  hung  lifeless  by  her  side,  and  then  to 
her  mouth.  She  had  been  stricken  with  palsy,  and  was 
dumb.  Daft  Davie,  who  was  the  only  other  human  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  cottage,  looked  at  Laura  with  glaring  eyes,  as  if 
ready  to  resent  her  intrusion  ;  and  her  commiseration  was 
deepened,  to  see.  her  who  had  lavished  upon  herself  so  many 
tender  cares,  now,  in  her  withered  years  and  sad  circum¬ 
stances,  alone  with  such  an  attendant.  Mary  read  her 
thoughts,  and  first  motioning  deprejeatingly  to  Davie,  who 
appeared  to  understand  her  signal,  and  muttered  out  his 
customary  response,  “Weel,  weel,  guid  lassie,  she  tottered 
towards  the  little  table,  where  lay  an  open  Bible.  It  was 
open  at  the  103rd  Psalm.  Mary  sank  heavily  upon  the 
cushioned  chair  which  stood  before  it;  passed  her  hand  over 
the  page  ;  then  pressed  it  on  her  heart,  and  then  on  Laura  s, 
whose  terror  may  be  imagined  when  she  saw  her  seized  with 
intense  trembling,  sudden,  violent,  universal.  I  lie  internal 
agitation  of  the  meeting,  which  could  not  find  way  in  words, 
proved  too  much  for  her  feeble  frame.  It  was  her  last.  I  he 
struggle  subsided.  A  calm  came  over  her  distorted  features. 
A  bright  gleam  illuminated,  for  a  moment,  her  pallid  coun¬ 
tenance— almost  restoring  it  to  former  beauty ;  and  with  her 
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distressed  poor  brother  murmuring  “  guid  lassie”  in  her  ears, 
she  fell  asleep — and,  may  wo  not  venture  to  believe  awoke 
to  the  song  of  angels ! 


THE  VICTIM  OF  THE  STATUTE-BOOK. 

I  have  prevailed  upon  the  jailor,  under  whose  care  I  am, 
to  take  off  my  heavy  manacles,  to  allow  me  to  write  the 
following  particulars,  which  I  intend  shall  see  the  light, 
though  not  until  my  poor  mother  is  dead ;  for  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  that  she  should  ever  know  that  the  memoirs  of  her 
son’s  misfortunes  should,  as  a  dying  speech  and  declaration, 
be  handed  about,  to  court  the  eye  and  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  public.  It  is  not  that  I  have  any  warning  to  make, 
or  any  beacon  to  exhibit,  whereby  I  might  save  others  from 
the  fate  that,  like  a  mighty  snake,  binds  my  body,  and  leaves 
this  hand  free,  only  to  the  effect  of  telling  the  number  of 
its  scaly  folds  with  which  I  am  entwined.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  human  being  may  ever  be  in  my  situation  again. 
My  object  is  to  arraign  the  justice  (injustice)  of  the  blood- 
written  laws  of  my  country ;  and  to  shew  that,  while  the 
statutes  remain  unaltered,  unmodified — the  rules  of  evi¬ 
dence  unchanged — the  hangman  retains  his  name — the  rope 
is  made  of  hemp — and  all  the  black  formula  of  death  is 
much  the  same  as  it  was  centuries  ago — all  other  institu¬ 
tions  and  usages  are  undergoing  a  change,  and  man  is  be¬ 
coming  emancipated  from  the  slavery  of  institutions  whose 
iron  chains  were  forged  in  the  heat  of  war  and  rapine. 
Capital  punishment — applied  upon  the  lying  evidence,  the 
hurried  trials,  the  stultified  verdicts,  the  confused  acta  of 
our  statute-book,  for  crimes  of  all  dies  and  grades,  from  the 
stealing  of  a  sheep  to  the  taking  away  of  the  breath  of  life 
from  the  nostrils  of  God’s  elect  of  all  living  creatures — are 
the  disgrace  of  the  nation  of  England.  If  common  humanity 
has  no  place  in  the  breasts  of  our  legislators,  let  my  case 
speak  :  it  has  a  language  of  its  own,  such  as,  perhaps,  never 
before  pealed  from  a  heart  crushed  by  tyrannical  institutions 
and  perverted  justice:  it  speaks  of  innocence  punished  by 
death — a  subject  fitted  for  the  mediation  of  angels — and 
proves  that,  when  the  conservative  principle  of  punition  is 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point  of  severity,  the  endless  posi¬ 
tions  of  an  ever-varying  society  may  produce  instances  of 
injustice  that  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  tears  of  blood.  I  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  on  the  west  side  of  Scotland,  and 
brought  up,  after  the  death  of  my  father,  which  happened 
when  I  was  very  young,  by  my  mother,  a  good  and  godly 
woman,  who  taught  her  son  to  seek  Him  “  that  maketh  the 
seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  turneth  the  shadow  of  death 
into  the  morning.”  There  are  few  Scotch  mothers  that  do 
not  try  to  inculcate  on  their  children  the  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  but  there  are  fewer  that  accomplish  their  task  with 
so  much  efficacy  as  my  parent,  for  I  was  naturally  inclined 
to  be  pious,  and  loved  more  fervently  than  others  do  the 
harp  of  the  mountain,  that  is  tuned  to  the  genius  of  Scot¬ 
tish  music,  the  melody  of  Israel’s  beloved  viols.  Nor  was 
it  with  me,  as  with  many  young  people,  that  the  flame  of 
religion  was  fanned  before  the  sense  to  understand  its  prin¬ 
ciples  had  acquired  strength ;  for,  before  I  was  eight  years 
of  age,  I  understood  the  great  scheme  of  mediation,  while 
my  tears  flowed  in  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  sacrifice  by 
which  it  was  perfected.  These  thoughts  distract  me ;  and 
who  is  there  that  could  look  back,  an  innocent  man,  from 
the  dark  cells  of  a  jail,  on  that  scene  of  youth  and  innocence 
when  the  teacher  and  parent  sat  by  us  over  the  winter  fire, 
and  opened  to  our  young  faucies  all  the  wouders  of  a  saving 


providence,  and  not  cry,  with  tears,  "What  has  come  ofit  of 
the  light  of  that  sun?  Was  I  not  taught  that  “  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  Almighty  is  destruction  to  the  wicked,”  and  “  a 
itrange  punishment  to  the  workers  of  iniquity” — strange, 
indeed,  to  be  condemned  to  die  for  a  crime  of  which  one  is 
innocent ! 

It  was  by  the  work  of  her  hands  that  my  poor  mother 
brought  me  up  to  the  verge  of  manhood.  “  She,”  as  the 
Temanite  said,  “  wandered  abroad  for  bread,”  for  “  trouble 
and  anguish  made  her  afraid;”  but,  if  toil  was  heavy  for 
her,  the  weight  was  lightened  by  the  thought  that  what  she 
earned  would  be  blessed  by  her  son,  with  the  grace  of  thanks 
to  Him  that  gives  what  is  good  for  both  body  and  soul.  It 
was  a  sight  good  for  the  proud  hearts  of  the  great — but  they 
saw  it  not — that  poor  widowed  creature,  straining  her  weak 
nerves,  and  bathing  her  brow  with  the  sweat  of  a  painful 
toil,  yet,  through  all,  sustaining  her  spirit  by  the  hope  of  her 
son,  whose  industry  would,  by  the  grace  she  taught  him, 
return  to  her  fifty-fold,  when  she  could  work  no  longer,  the 
seed  she  travailed  to  sow.  She  saw  not,  and  it  was  good 
for  her,  the  darkness  that  was  coming ;  neither  did  she  hear 
from  a  hovering  spirit  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
both  of  us  if  I  had  never  been  born,  or  that  I  had  been 
carried  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  So  far  my  mother’s 
efforts  succeeded.  I  was  comfortably  fed  and  decently 
clothed,  and,  beyond  all,  a  good  soil  was  prepared  for  the 
education  which  she  hoped  also  to  be  able  to  procure  for  me; 
but  the  assistance  of  another  was  required  for  that,  and  the 
master  whom  my  father  had  served — a  landed  proprietor  in 
the  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of  Pringle — contributed  to 
that  desirable  object;  but  he  stopt  short  in  his  generosity ; 
and  a  distant  relation  by  my  father’s  side,  an  engraver,  of 
the  name  of  Holmes,  took  me,  when  very  young,  into  his 
shop,  where  I  remained  for  about  a  year,  when,  my  master 
having  died,  I  was  again  thrown  back  on  my  mother.  Mr. 
Pringle  again  came  forward,  and  prevailed  upon  my  reluctant 
parent,  who  had  cherished  higher  hopes  for  me,  to  allow  me 
to  become  a  servant  in  his  house.  This  result  of  her  long 
labour  and  weary  toil  made  my  mother  weep  “with  the 
weeping  of  Jazer ;”  but,  as  destiny  was  to  her  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  that  tends  for  good,  though  all  unseen  by  mortal 
eye,  she  dried  up  her  tears,  and  consented  quietly,  like  her 
who  inhabited  Debon,  to  come  down  from  her  glory  and  “sit 
in  thirst.” 

I  had  been,  I  think,  about  four  years  with  Mr.  Pringle, 
and  was  now  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  his  valet — a  species 
of  servants  exposed  to  much  contumely,  and  perhaps  thereby 
rendered  in  their  turn  less  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  their 
masters.  Religion  has  seldom  any  place  among  them  ;  and 
the  principles  which  I  professed  exposed  me  to  some  badin¬ 
age,  which  made  me  follow  the  practice  of  the  children  of 
good  men  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  who  “  did  sacrifice  secretly.” 
I  was  steadfast  in  my  covenant,  and  true  to  her  who  bound 
my  heart  to  it  in  my  younger  days.  A  great  part  of  my 
wages  I  remitted  to  my  parent,  and  I  would  not  have  given 
the  blessing  of  her  thanks  for  the  smiles  of  great  men,  and 
judges,  and  potentates  ;  for  who  “  among  them  is  greater 
than  he  who  honoureth  his  mother  ?”  A  et,  at  this  time,  I 
allowed  my  heart  to  be  divided  into  affections,  and  dis¬ 
obeyed  the  injunction  of  Ecclesiasticus — “gaze  not  upon  a 
maid.”  But  I  would  have  been  more  than  man  if  1  could 
have  seen  the  beautiful  comforter  of  my  parent,  and  not  felt 
my  love  “  kindle  as  a  fire.”  An  orphan,  of  the  name  of 
Magdalene  Dempster,  who  was  brought  up  with  a  poor 
neighbour,  was  frequently  in  my  mother’s  house  on  the  even¬ 
ings  of  Sunday,  when  I  made  it  my  filial  duty  to  pass  there 
as  much  of  my  time  as  I  could  spare  from  my  service.  This 
young  woman’s  looks  would  have  secured  a  conquest  over 
me,  though  she  had  made  no  claims  on  my  heart,  by  her 
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attention  to  my  parent.  I  conceived  a  strong  passion  for 
her,  and  soon  learned  the  joyful  tidings  that  she  loved  me. 
My  mother  observed  the  state  of  our  feelings,  and  did  not 
disapprove  of  my  choice ;  for  she  knew  that,  as  the  prophet 
says,  “  there  is  a  time  to  get  and  a  time  to  lose,”  and  he  who 
loses  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  good  helpmate  in  the  pil¬ 
grimage  of  life,  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  love 
him  only  for  what  may  be  got  from  him.  That  period  of 
my  pilgrimage  was  the  only  one  on  which  the  sun  of  life’s 
happiness  had  as  yet  cast  a  beam  to  cheer  me  on  ;  but  I  did 
not  know  that  the  life  of  man  is  only  as  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  whose  gilded  clouds  foretell  a  storm.  My  pleasure 
made  my  heart  shake,  and  gave  forth  sweet  sounds,  as  a 
timbrel  that  is  struck  in  joy.  Magdalene  came  and  met  me 
on  the  way  as  I  went  to  my  mother’s  ;  and  when  the  sun 
was  not  far  spent,  we  sat  us  down  among  the  yellow  broom, 
and  were  happier  than  they  who  “  feed  among  the  lilies.” 
In  the  evening  when  I  came  away,  she  accompanied  me  a 
short  distance  on  the  road,  that  we  might  have  every  avail¬ 
ably  moment  of  each  other’s  company ;  and  when  we  parted, 
it  was  to  carry  with  us  in  our  hearts  an  affection  that  would 
increase  every  moment  till  we  met  again.  Thus  passed  a 
year,  and  I  became  impatient  of  a  delay  to  the  gratification 
of  the  object  that,  next  to  my  mother’s  happiness,  lay  nearest 
to  my  heart.  I  got  Mr.  Pringle’s  consent  to  marry.  We 
were  married  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  Magdalene  staid  with 
my  mother,  till  a  cottage,  which  was  expected  to  be  empty 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  should  be  ready  for  our  residence. 

Little  more  than  four  months  had  passed,  after  my 
marriage,  when  Mr.  Pringle — my  kind  master  and  friend — 
died,  and  my  services  were  not  required  by  the  person  who 
succeeded  him.  Though  an  orphan,  I  had  not  as  yet 
tasted  the  bitter  cup  of  life.  It  was  now  to  be  placed 
before  me.  But  I  had  read  that  acceptable  men  are  tried 
in  the  furnace  of  adversity.  I  took  up  my  residence,  for  a 
short  time,  with  my  mother,  in  the  expectation  of  being 
successful  in  getting  a  situation,  as  butler,  with  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  visited  by  old  master,  and  heard 
from  his  lips  those  merits  which  came  out  of  the  blessing 
of  a  mother.  I  tried  many  of  them  ;  but  every  evening 
brought  me  home  unsuccessful.  “  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,” 
said  my  mother,  from  the  Prophet,  “wait  for  his  mercy 
and  Magdalene  threw  into  my  countenance  the  cheerful 
light  of  loving  eyes.  Between  these  comforts,  my  dis¬ 
appointments  were  not,  for  a  time,  ill  to  bear.  I  would 
have  been  a  bold  man  to  have  repined,  with  such  a  mother 
to  pour  into  my  bosom  the  sustaining  love  that  is  from  be¬ 
yond  Orion,  and  a  wife  who  was  fairer  “than  a  cluster  of 
camphire  in  the  vineyards  of  Engedi.”  Yet  I  began  to 
suffer  by  feeling  for  my  comforters.  My  mother  had 
nothing  to  trust  to  but  my  earnings,  and  my  Magdalene 
had  been  a  dependent  on  the  charity  of  other  since  her 
earliest  childhood.  My  faith  was  a  rational  one ;  and  I 
knew  that  it  is  not  the  way  of  God  to  feed  the  body  by  his 
spirit,  nor  the  manner  of  love — though  his  wings  drop  with 
myrrh — to  satisfy  aught  but  the  appetite  of  the  heart. 
Our  money  dwindled  away ;  and  my  hopes  came  back  in 
the  evening  with  no  vine  branch  or  fig-leaf  to  tell  that  the 
waters  of  misfortune  had  left  the  places  where  our  food 
grew.  But,  whatever  I  felt,  I  expressed  little  ;  for  I  knew 
that  my  mother  would  have  been  pained  by  a  murmur,  more 
by  its  evidencing  a  want  of  faith  than  a  want  of  food. 

The  time  came  when  all  I  had  in  the  world  was  a  pound 
note.  I  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  some  chances  at  the  inn ; 
but  these  did  not  prevent  the  daily  decrease  of  my  small 
stock,  till  it  came  to  that  low  ebb.  I  had  almost  resolved 
upon  going  to  Edinburgh,  and  trying  my  fortune  there, 
when,  as  I  stood  meditating  on  my  dreary  prospect,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  extremely  genteel  appearance  alighted  at  the  inn 


door,  from  a  roan  gelding.  I  held  the  bridle  as  he  descended, 
and  remarked  that  he  looked  at  me  more  intently  than 
strangers  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  He  asked  me  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  horse,  and  went  into  the  inn,  where  he  had  not 
been  long  when  he  sent  for  me,  and  stated  that  he  was  on 
the  outlook  for  a  trusty  servant— he  was  on  his  way  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  had  been  basely  deserted  by  his  former  valet,  who 
had  decamped,  and  taken  with  him  a  horse  valued  at  fifty 
guineas.  I  replied  that  I  would  willingly  accept  of  a  fair 
offer ;  and  we  soon  came  to  an  agreement.  My  wages  were 
to  be  fifty  pounds  a-year,  with  livery  and  chances.  He 
gave  me  money,  on  the  instant,  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes,  and 
requested  me  to  look  out  for  another  horse,  as  his  time 
would  not  permit  of  any  search  after  the  one  he  had  been 
robbed  of.  His  name  was  Mr.  Caleb  Winter— he  was  an 
Englishman— one  of  the  finest-looking  fellows,  as  well  as 
the  pleasantest,  I  had  ever  yet  seen.  His  family,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  lived  in  England.  He  had  been  on  a  tour  to  the 
Highlands,  and  was  now  on  his  return  to  London. 

I  went  home,  and  communicated  the  intelligence  to  my 
mother  and  Magdalene.  I  need  hardly  say  they  rejoiced  at 
it,  even  though  the  good  came  with  the  qualification  of  the 
separation,  for  a  time,  of  me  and  my  wife.  Even  in  this, 
however,  there  was  a  mixture  of  good.  She  would  contri¬ 
bute,  in  my  absence,  to  the  comfort  of  my  parent ;  and  the 
remittances  I  would  be  able  to  make  from  my  income  would 
support  them,  under  the  guidance  of  Him  who  is  bountiful, 
and  “ready  to  give  where  it  needeth.”  Thus  passed  away 
a  day  of  darkness,  “  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains.”  I  bestirred  myself  actively  in  my  new  vocation,  got 
into  better  spirits,  dressed  myself  in  my  new  livery,  and 
bought  a  horse,  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  master,  for  my 
own  use.  "We  were  now  to  depart  for  London.  My^good 
mother  “gathered  the  children,  and  sanctified  them ;  and 
my  Magdalene  hung  round  my  neck,  weeping  and  sobbing 
as  if  she  had  been  a  yesterday’s  bride,  of  one  day’s  joy,  pre- 
paring  for  separation*  She  bore  up  well  against  my  depar- 
ture,  till  the  ceremony  came,  which,  opening  as  if  by  nnigic 
the  floodgates  of  her  feeling,  shewed  the  depth  of  a  faithful 
wife’s  affection.  I  was  myself  as  strongly  affected  as  she  ; 
but  I  contrived  to  make  good  use  of  that  power  which  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  our  sex — something  inexplicable,  but  in 
which  shame  has  no  inconsiderable  part  to  conceal  the 
natural  emotions  inseparable  from  a  departure  saying, 
“  Peace !  peace !  where  there  was  no  peace and  forcing 
myself  from  her  arms,  I  was  soon  on  my  way  to  London. 

I  found  in  Mr.  Winter  a  free,  affable  man,  forming,  as 
regarded  his  manners  generally,  and  his  conduct  towards 
his  servant,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
same  grade  in  Scotland.  Like  the  most  part  of  his  kind, 
however,  he  seemed  to  have  but  a  very  indifferent  feelmg 
towards  religion.  I  could  have  forgiven  in  him  an  occa¬ 
sional  choleric  oath,  which  did  not  make  free  with  Scriptura 
names ;  but  he  was  “  as  fed  horses  in  the  morning  that 
neigh  as  they  snuff  the  breeze” — he  seemed  to  think  that 
all  power  in  this  world  was  centred  in  man,  and  that  he  had 
only  to  speak  that  what  he  wished  might  be  performed. 
This  might  be  the  ardour  of  young  blood  ;  but  he  passed 
kirks  where  the  word  was  spoken,  and  never  entered  ; 
he  prayed  not  a  word  that  I  could  ever  hear;  he  turned 
him  daintily  round  on  his  saddle  to  look  at  a  fair-faced 
giglot,  as  she  passed,  with  the  jaunty  briskness  of  pride,  on 
the  way ;  and  I  even  saw  him  smile,  in  a  manner  that 
savoured  of  luxury,  on  a  pretty  baggage  of  a  bar-maid, 
whose  eye  held  the  “  stock  of  a  doctrine  of  vanities.  Yet 
I  could  find  no  farther  evil  in  him ;  for  he  never  exceeded 
in  the  brutish  folly  of  wine — he  was  liberal  to  a  fault  gave 
freely  to  the  poor  whom  we  met  in  the  broad  ways  an d 
had  a  good  open  “circumcised  ear,  ’  which  bore  my  freedoms 
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of  speech  with  meekness  and  composure.  At  least,  how¬ 
ever,  he  seemed  to  me  a  riddle  which  my  Scotch  wits  could 
not  solve,  for  he  appeared  good  and  ill  by  turns — one  mo¬ 
ment  being  glad,  and  even  piping  music  like  the  birds  that 
fluttered  and  sung  in  the  hedges — a  minute  after,  his  throat 
seeming  as  dry  and  desolate  as  the  bed  of  Nimrim,  and  a 
word  he  would  not  speak  to  me  or  any  one  else — then  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  gloom  which  lasted  for  many  hours,  when  he 
would  not  face  man,  for  fear  he  might  be  interrupted  in  his 
meditations.  These  appeared  to  me  strange  contradictions ; 
but  a  servant  has  no  right  to  judge  harshly  of  the  master 
whose  bread  he  breaks ;  and  I  never  loved  prying,  “  for  a 
fool  will  peep  in  at  the  door  into  the  house,  while  he  that 
is  well  nurtured  will  stand  without.” 

On  arriving  in  London,  we  put  up  at  an  inn  where  we 
fared  sumptuously,  for  Mr.  Winter  seemed  to  care  no  more 
for  money  than  if  he  had  been  master  of  his  own  mint.  In 
the  evening  he  went  out,  and  when  he  returned,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  been  bargaining  for  a  house  ;  and,  accordingly, 
next  day,  we  took  up  our  habitation  in  a  dwelling  in  the 
Haymarket,  consisting  of  two  divisions,  an  upper  and  a 
lower — the  latter  of  which  he  intended  for  me.  He  wanted 
a  maid-servant,  and  suggested  that  I  should  write  down  to 
Ayr  for  Magdalene,  who  would  serve  in  that  capacity. 
Overjoyed  at  this  intelligence,  I  complied  upon  the  instant, 
despatching  a  letter  to  her,  and  also  one  to  my  mothei’,  in 
the  latter  of  which  I  enclosed  a  ten-pound  note  which  my 
master  had  generously  given  me  for  the  pui'pose  of  paying 
Magdalene’s  expenses  to  London.  I  remember  at  this 
moment,  and  the  hand  trembles  and  makes  the  chains  in 
which  I  am  bound  clank  in  my  ears,  as  I  think  of  the  joy 
I  felt  in  writing  and  despatching  these  letters,  and  enclosing 
“  this  oblation  of  the  holy  portion,”  which  I  kissed  with 
tears  of  joy  over  and  over  before  I  committed  it  to  the  en¬ 
velope.  I  was  hastening  with  the  letters  to  the  Post-Office, 
when  my  master  called  me  back  ;  and,  upon  going  up  stairs 
to  the  part  of  the  mansion  which  he  wished  to  keep  for  his 
own  purposes  of  study,  he  told  me  that  he  wished  to  pay 
the  landlord  of  the  house  in  advance,  to  avoid  asking  his 
friends,  who  wished  him  to  go  to  reside  with  them,  to  become 
security  for  him ;  and,  opening  his  pocket-book,  he  gave  me 
fifteen  pounds,  requesting  me  to  call  upon  Mr.  William 
Havering,  in  Whitechapel,  to  pay  it  to  him,  and  be  sure  to 
get  a  proper  receipt. 

“Tell  him,”  he  added,  “that  you  are  come  to  pay  the 
rent  of  the  house  in  the  Haymarket,  No.  12 — neither  more 
nor  less.  I  like  few  words ;  but,  as  I  am  an  honourable, 
open-minded  man,  and  hate  even  the  appearance  of  any¬ 
thing  like  secrecy,  I  must  tell  you,  because  otherwise  you 
may  attribute  the  way  in  which  I  mean  to  live  for  some  time 
to  something  not  right,  that  I  intend  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  my  father,  Mr.  Alfred  Winter,  of  Holmside,  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  but  now,  I  understand,  in  London,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  marriage  which  he  and  the  lady’s  mother  have 
planned  for  me,  to  which,  I  must  admit,  I  am  in  some  degree 
committed — though  not  on  obligatory  honour — and  which, 
if  I  avoid  by  keeping  out  of  the  way,  I  may  save  myself 
from  much  pain,  and  the  lady  and  her  secretly-betrothed 
lover  (a  companion  of  my  own)  from  unmerited  misery.  I 
have  already  passed  a  part  of  my  time  in  Scotland ;  but  I  am 
wearied  of  travelling,  and  now  intend  to  occupy  myself 
here  secretly  in  pursuing  a  favourite  study,  till  I  ascertain 
that  my  father  despairs  of  ever  acquiring  my  consent,  and 
the  lady’s  mother  yields  to  the  solicitations  of  her  daughter, 
to  allow  her  to  marry  the  man  she  likes.  This  is  enough 
for  you,  and  will  account  for  anything  in  my  conduct  which 
may  appear  to  you  curious  or  inexplicable,  and,  by  exciting 
curiosity,  give  rise  to  surmises  and  latent  inquiries.  Such 
I  abominate.  You  will  find  that  the  receipt  you  get  for 


the  rent  of  the  house  will  be  in  your  own  name,  and  you 
will  of  course  regulate  your  conduct  so  as  not  to  produce  any 
inconsistency  between  your  real  and  assumed  character.” 

It  was  nearly  upon  the  hour  of  the  shutting  of  the  Post- 
Office,  and  my  thoughts  were  more  directed  to  my  mother 
and  Magdalene  than  to  the  subject  of  my  master’s  speech, 
though  I  felt  a  glow  of  gratitude  burning  in  my  veins  for 
the  confidence  he  reposed  in  me,  and  while  I  saw  that  the 
slight  deceit  he  was  exercising,  and  wished  me  to  partici¬ 
pate  in,  was  for  good,  in  so  far  as  it  would  bring  two  happy 
lovers  together,  who  might  otherwise  drink  of  the  waters  of 
bitterness  unto  death.  I  recollected  the  words  of  Solomon, 
that  “  a  prudent  man  concealeth  knowledge,”  and  told  him 
that  I  would  be  faithful  to  him  in  all  things  that  tended  to 
good  without  a  view  to  reward.  Receiving  the  money,  I 
hastened  away,  and  soon  got  to  the  Post-Office,  where,  with 
eyes  directed  to  heaven,  I  deposited  the  pledge  of  a  son’s 
love  and  a  husband’s  fidelity.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Haver¬ 
ing’s,  and  told  him  I  had  come  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  house, 
No.  12,  Haymarket.  He  had  the  receipt  prepared,  and 
handed  it  over  to  me  without  saying  a  word — a  circumstance 
that  relieved  me  of  the  apprehension  under  which  I  laboured, 
that  I  might  be  forced  to  parry  his  questions,  and  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  unwittingly,  or  from  the  regard  I  had  to  my 
master,  and  the  anxiety  I  felt  for  the  praiseworthy  cause 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  into  some  duplicity — a  thing,  of 
all  others,  I  had  been  taught,  by  my  incomparable  parent,  to 
hate  as  the  origin  of  all  evil — the  first  aspect  of  the  insidi¬ 
ous  enemy  of  man,  and  the  first  encroacher  upon  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  that  grand  entireness  of  the  virtuous  mind,  which 
says  with  him  who  sung  to  the  chief  musician,  that  sen¬ 
tence,  containing  all  purity,  “Oh,  let  me  never  be  ashamed  !” 
I  glanced  at  the  receipt;  it  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Bannerman — that  name  (my  own)  which  now  rings  in  my 
ears  as  I  ptronounce  it,  as  something  not  belonging  to  man 
— making  me  shudder  till  my  irons  rattle  again  through 
that  dreadful  cell,  and  echo  away  into  the  dark  recesses  of 
felons,  like  the  sounds  of  the  damned.  I  hastened  home, 
and  went  up  stairs  to  my  master’s  private  apartment.  The 
door  was  locked,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  his  appre¬ 
hension  of  some  visit  from  his  relations  while  I  was  out,  I 
told  him  I  had  come  with  the  receipt ;  and  he  opened  the 
door,  taking  the  paper  from  me  in  the  passage,  and  asking 
me,  in  a  hurried  manner,  if  Mi-.  Havering  had  put  any 
questions.  I  answered  that  he  had  not,  and  retired  to  my 
bed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 

My  mind  was  too  much  excited  to  allow  me  to  sleep.  An 
enthusiasm  belonging  to  a  mind  easily  fired  by  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  virtuous  feelings,  set  my  heart  in  flame,  and  I  pic¬ 
tured  the  most  glowing  images  of  my  mother  and  Magdalene 
sitting  by  the  side  of  their  little  flickering  ingle,  looking 
into  it  for  auguries,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scotch,  or 
reading  by  it?  light  some  portion  of  the  holy  book,  having 
reference  to  my  pilgrimage  in  a  comparatively  foreign  land, 
when,  as  the  tear  started  to  my  mother’s  eyes,  as  she  was 
reading,  “My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not; 
cast  in  thy  lot  among  us,  let  us  all  have  one  purse” — my 
letters  would  be  brought  to  them,  the  offering  of  love  would 
be  kissed,  my  Magdalene  would  weep  for  very  joy,  and 
count  how  much  of  the  money  she  could  leave  with  my 
mother,  who,  as  she  heard  her  dutiful  step-daughter’s  desti¬ 
nation,  would  bless  her  and  me — “  for  this  shall  his  and 
your  days  be  multiplied,  and  the  years  of  your  lives  in¬ 
creased.”  The  train  of  images  continued ;  and  so  sweet  was 
the  luxury  of  this  portraying,  by  the  aid  of  a  glowing 
fancy,  the  happiness  of  these  individuals  in  whom  all  my 
heart  was  garnered  up — the  husband’s  love  and  the  son’s 
holy  reverence  and  sweet  hallowed  affection  mingling  to¬ 
gether,  and  satisfying,  by  one  engrossing  feeling,  all  the 
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desires  that  belong  to  heaven  and  earth — I  could  have 
renounced  the  blessing  of  sleep,  and  thought  on  and  on  for 
ever.  I  heard  the  clock  strike  two,  and  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  my  master  had  not  gone  to  bed — his  foot 
sounded  lightly  on  the  floor,  and  he  seemed  busily  engaged 
in  those  studies  to  which  he  was  addicted,  but  the  nature 
of  which  I  had  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining.  I  never 
was  curiously  inclined,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  a  man  -who 
acted  on  the  noble  principle  of  self-denial  that  now  regulated 
his  conduct,  -was  “  as  the  pure  whose  xvork  is  right and 
having  expended  every  blissful  energy  of  my  fancy  in  call¬ 
ing  up  the  images  of  my  wife  and  mother,  I  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  from  which  I  did  not  awake  till  beyond  the  proper 
hour  of  a  servant’s  rising  in  the  morning. 

I  rose  hurriedly,  thinking  that  my  master  would  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  breakfast,  and  was  not  ill-pleased  to  find  that  he 
was  still  in  bed.  I  got  his  morning  meal  prepared  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  instructions  I  had  received  from  him,  and  went 
up  to  tell  him  the  hour.  I  required  to  rap  for  some  time 
before  he  heard  me  ;  and  at  last  he  came,  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  outer  room,  which  he  had  set  apart  as  a  species 
of  small  diningroom — the  inner  apartment,  which  communi¬ 
cated  with  a  small  bed  room,  being  that  appropriated  to  his 
studies.  I  set  the  breakfast ;  and,  after  he  had  partaken  of 
it,  he  called  me  up,  and  gave  me  further  directions,  as  to 
how  I  should  conduct  myself,  with  a  view  to  keep  his  secret ; 
all  of  which  were  reasonable,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
views  of  religion  and  morality  I  had  imbibed  from  my 
mother.  He  then  told  me  to  go  and  dispose  of  his  horses, 
as  he  would  not  require  them  while  he  was  thus  living  in 
secret,  and  he  could  buy  others  when  he  again  joined  society 
and  resumed  his  proper  station  in  life.  He  cared  nothing 
for  money,  his  spirit,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  soaring  far 
above  such  mean  considerations  as  generally  occupy  the 
souls  of  immortal  creatures  in  this  world.  I  might  get 
what  I  could  for  the  horses — it  was  all  one  whether  he  made 
or  lost  by  them.  “  Happy  is  the  man,”  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
looked  on  the  noble  figure  of  the  youth,  as  he  stood  before 
me,  expressing  his  contempt  of  that  which  opens  the  doors  of 
Geliinna — “  happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom ;  for  the 
merchandise  of  it — it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver, 
and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold.”  I  did  as  he  desired, 
and  in  the  afternoon  returned  with  the  price  of  the  horses. 
I  made  £10  upon  the  one  I  rode,  and  the  other  brought  its 
original  price.  He  scarcely  counted  the  money,  which,  I 
l'ecollect,  was  in  five-pound  notes.  He  laid  it  down  on  the 
table ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  called  me  up  again,  and  told  me 
to  go  and  get  the  money  turned  into  small  notes,  which  he 
said  he  required  for  various  little  purposes  of  charity.  “It 
is  upon  the  wings  of  charity,”  he  added,  with  a  smile  that, 
made  me  love  him,  and  forget  the  former  inconsistencies 
I  had  obsexwed  in  him — “It  is  upon  the  wings  of  charity 
that  a  man  getteth  to  Heaven  and  I  was  not  slow  in  my 
answer,  that  “  he  that  giveth  to  the  poor  shall  not  lack.” 
I  went  with  increased  energy  to  obey  his  command  ;  and, 
though  I  had  many  shops  to  go  through  before  1  got  all  the 
notes  changed  into  small  ones,  I  rejoiced  that  I  was  in  the 
service  of  him  who  looked  down  upon  charity  as  the  sun 
upon  the  earth  when  his  rays  are  softened  by  the  breath 
of  the  morning.  Having  succeeded  in  getting  all  the  notes 
changed,  I  returned,  made  a  faithful  account  to  him,  and 
was  as  well  pleased  with  my  labours  as  if  I  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  in  distributing  the  money  among  the  poor,  and  saving 
my  excellent  master  from  the  blessed  labour  of  doing  so 
himself. 

I  now  felicitated  myself  on  my  enviable  situation ;  and 
there  was  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  my  master  towards  me 
that  delighted  me  more  than  the  entire  confidence  he  placed 
in  me ,  for  I  felt  proud  to  think  that  my  mother’s  invalu¬ 


able  precepts  were  thus  made  apparent  in  their  workings, 
and  could  not  doubt  that,  “  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  the 
candle  of  the  Lord,”  my  virtue  and  fidelity,  shining  through 
every  part  of  my  conduct  had  secured  for  me  the  confidence 
of  a  good  man.  I  was  on  the  eve  of  experiencing  more  of 
his  absolute  faith  in  me  ;  for,  on  the  very  next  day,  I  was 
surprised  by  l’eceiving,  through  the  twopenny  post,  a  letter 
containing  a  bank  of  England  note  for  £50.  There  was  no 
writing  in  the  letter  beyond  the  two  initials  of  G.  B. ;  and, 
knowing  in  an  instant  tliat  it  would  be  for  my  master,  I  took 
it  up  to  him.  I  was  right — it  was  intended  for  him. 

“  Mr.  Barrow,  my  agent,  has  been  as  good  as  his  word,” 
he  said,  as  he  took  the  letter  from  me;  “  and  in  this  I  have 
another  instance  of  your  fidelity.  From  the  first  word  you 
spoke  I  saw  you  had  been  properly  tutored — probably  by 
some  excellent  parent ;  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
his  wishing  me  to  mai'ry  against  my  will,  my  father  has 
been  to  me  an  excellent  counsellor.  But  fidelity  ought  to 
be  rewarded  with  more  than  words.” 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  made  me  a  handsome  present,  which 
I  received  with  tears  of  gratitude ;  yet  the  gift  was  not  half 
so  dear  to  me  as  the  words  by  which  it  was  accompanied ; 
and  I  could  have  hugged  him  to  my  bosom  for  his  allusion 
to  one  who  had  “  given  me  the  inheritance  of  Israel,”  and 
“  smote  the  first  born”  of  a  sinful  heart,  that  all  that  came 
thereafter  might  be  good.  Every  day  shewed  me  more  and 
more  how  happy  I  would  be  when  my  Magdalene  arrived ; 
and,  after  several  days,  during  which  I  felt  myself  more  a 
master  who  commands  than  a  sei’vant  who  breaks  the  bread 
of  his  lord,  I  looked  anxiously  for  her  arrival.  I  set  about 
preparing  everything,  in  the  part  of  the  house  appropriated 
to  us,  in  such  a  manner  as  would  shew,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  I  had  not  sent  for  her  in  vain ;  and,  though  I  could  not 
say  “  I  had  perfumed  our  bed  with  myrrh,  and  olives,  and 
cinnamon,”  I  could  exhibit  to  her  a  habitation  of  peace, 
where  (by  my  master’s  kindness)  there  was  every  comfort 
that  could  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  virtuous  affection. 
How  strangely  does  love  exhibit  itself  !  I  fixed  on  the 
warmest  corner  of  the  ingle  where  her  chair  should  stand — 
it  was  already  occupied  by  the  eye  of  my  fancy — I  saw  her 
sitting  there,  discoursing  to  me  of  broad  Albion,  and  happy 
Coll,  and  of  her  she  had  left  in  it  dearer  to  me  than  all. 
The  tear  that  glistened  in  her  eye  as  she  delivered  to  me  my 
mother’s  blessing,  I  saw  dry  up  as  she  turned  to  view  the. 
new  gown  I  had  bought  for  her  ;  and  I  felt  the  glow  of  the 
kiss  of  her  thanks  as  she  threw  herself  on  my  bosom,  and 
yielded  to  the  hysterical  expression  of  nature’s  softest  emo¬ 
tions,  in  her  own  impressive  and  heart-touching  language. 
Oh,  why  do  I  dwell  on  these  soul-intoxicating  fancies,  when 
they  were  realised,  ay,  enjoyed,  as  those  elaborately  contrived 
enjoyments  which  glide  over  the  earth  as  the  avant-couriers 
of  the  destroyer!  My  Magdalene  arrived.  I  was  looking 
out  at  the  window  at  the  time,  thinking  of  her,  when  I  saw 
her  coming  along,  looking  anxiously  at  the  numbers  of  the 
houses.  I  needed  but  one  glance  of  an  eye,  whose  light 
was  to  me  as  that  of  “  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,” 
and  in  an  instant  she  was  in  my  arms.  My  warmest 
dreams  were  changed  into  realities.  We  had  both  Elihu’s 
zeal  to  speak,  and  Elihu’s  silence,  till  the  first  emotions 
died  “by  their  own  strength;”  and  then  I  got  my  parent’s 
renewed  blessing — the  pledge  of  undiminished  love — the 
pretty  gossip  of  woman’s  lips,  sweeter  than  the  inspiration  of 
poets,  till,  hour  by  hour,  the  realities  of  our  new  situation 
broke  gradually  in  upon  “  our  love’s  young  dream  ;”  and  I 
recounted  to  her  the  enviable  situation  I  held ;  shewed  the 
house  of  which  she  was,  as  it  were,  mistress ;  the  excellent 
character  of  my  master ;  the  secret  of  his  position ;  the 
confidence  he  reposed  in  me ;  the  presents  I  had  got  from 
him;  till  her  eye  glistened  as  brightly  as  they  had 
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done  in  the  fire  of  love ;  and  we  were  so  happy,  that  we 
were  like  to  have  made  an  image  like  that  of  Iloreb,  and 
fallen  before  the  golden  idol. 

A  very  few  days  soon  discovered  to  Magdalene  greater 
than  she  had  yet  seen,  and  everything  seemed  to  prosper 
with  us.  In  about  a  month  afterwards,  I  sent  my  mother 
another  five-pound  note,  which  I  got  from  my  master,  in 
whose  praises  Magdalene  was  higher  than  even  myself.  She 
attended  him  often  when  I  was  engaged  in  going  his  mes¬ 
sages  ;  and  every  new  phase  of  his  character  seemed  to 
charm  her  the  more.  His  carelessness  of  money  absolutely 
dazzled  her  simple,  frugal  mind ;  and  those  noble  qualities 
he  exhibited  to  her,  were  not  dimmed  by  the  discovery  that 
he  had,  as  she  thought,  a  religious  inclination  of  the  heart 
“  to  God’s  testimonies.”  One  day  she  came  in  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Bible  in  her  hand. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  my  present  ?”  she  said,  smiling, 
as  she  laid  it  before  me,  and  counted  out  the  balance  of  a 
five-pound  note,  which  our  master  had  given  her  to  buy  the 
holy  book. 

I  looked  at  the  Bible ;  but  my  mind  was  dwelling  on 
another  subject. 

“  Did  he  allow  you  to  give  your  own  price  for  it,  Magda¬ 
lene?”  replied  I. 

“There  lies  the  merit  of  the  gift,”  said  she,  smiling. 
“  He  had  a  one-pound  note  in  his  pocket-book ;  but  he  dis¬ 
dained  to  limit  my  taste,  and  gave  a  five-pound  one,  that 
I  might  gratify  myself  at  any  extent  of  price.” 

“Another  trait  of  his  genei'ositv,”  said  I;  “  but  it  will 
not  be  lost.  Take  up  to  him  the  balance  of  the  money, 
and  shew,  by  the  moderate  sum  you  have  paid  for  the  book, 
that  the  good  never  abuse  the  confidence  of  the  generous 
hearted.” 

With  a  light  step  Magdalene  went  up  to  him,  and  re¬ 
turned  soon  again  with  a  heightened  feeling  of  pleasure  ; 
as  she  told  me — what  perhaps  would  not  have  surprise  one 
farther  removed  from  the  sphere  of  simple  rusticity  in 
which  she  had  been  trained — that  he  chided  her  good- 
naturedly  for  not  buying  a  dearer  gift  for  herself,  and  threw 
the  money  into  his  pocket  without  counting  it — a  circum¬ 
stance  so  unusual,  and  so  unlike  the  scrupulous  arithmeti¬ 
cal  processes  of  the  small  grocers  of  Ayr,  with  whom  she 
had  dealt,  that  she  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  it. 
Our  peace  and  comfort  continued,  several  months  passed, 
and  we  grew  every  day  more  sensible  of  his  kindness.  He 
required  to  get  the  fifty-pound  note,  received  from  Mr. 
Barrow,  changed,  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  tailor,  whose 
account  must,  as  I  thought,  have  been  a  large  one,  or  his 
charities  must  have  borne  heavy  upon  his  purse  in  the 
meantime  ;  and,  the  latter  reason  I  was  inclined,  from  my 
knowledge  of  his  extreme  generosity,  to  deem  the  true  one ; 
but  inquiry  wa3  out  of  my  province,  and  I  went  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  banking  house,  got  the  note  turned  into  smaller  notes 
of  five  pounds  each,  two  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  me 
as  another  advance  of  my  wages,  and  with  a  view,  as  he 
said,  to  send  another  remittance  to  my  mother.  Magda¬ 
lene  had  been  able  to  give  her  only  three  pounds  of  the  ten 
pounds  I  sent;  thus  she  had  got  eight  pounds  from  me ; 
and  the  power  now  given  me  of  again  relieving  my  aged 
parent  filled  my  heart  with  a  new-born  joy  that  threw  its 
influence  over  the  minutest  trait  of  our  domestic  concerns. 
That  very  night  I  sent  off  one  of  the  notes,  and  Magda¬ 
lene  wrote  her  letter  on  the  third  page  of  the  sheet  that 
contained  mine.  lie  alone  who  has  sent  the  tribute  of  a 
son’s  love  to  his  parent  can  appreciate  the  enjoyment  of 
that  night.  If  a  “  gift,”  as  the  prophet  says,  “  has  a  grace 
to  every  man  living,”  what  is  the  virtue,  the  beauty,  the 
soul-entrancing  influence  of  that  which  fills  the  heart  of  a 
mother  with  gladness  ! — and  how  true  is  it  that  the  grace 


and  working  effects  of  it  are  not  limited  to  the  time  or  the 
occasion,  but,  like  a  sweet  medicament  that  is  pleasant  at 
the  taking,  is  yet  more  delightful  in  its  regenerative  opera 
tion  on  the  whole  heart,  being  the  life  and  conversation  of 
him  who  rejoices  in  the  blessing?  That  night  was  another 
of  the  happiest  I  ever  witnessed.  Magdalene  and.  I  sat  by 
ourselves  and  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  this  life  in  peace; 
for  our  master  always  kept  his  study,  and  every  pleasure  we 
experienced  seemed  to  be  sanctified  by  the  recollection  that 
she  who  was  my  parent  and  her  benefactress  would  enjoy 
her  portion.  I  watched  my  wife’s  face  as  she  drank  her 
health — the  tear  stood  in  her  eye ;  and  it  wa3  that  (the  most 
beautiful  of  all),  which  comes  from  the  heart,  which  offers 
love  and  pity  as  sacrifices  to  Him  who  cherishes  them  as  the 
fairest  gift  of  his  creatures.  I  could  have  said,  with  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  Holofernes — “  There  is  not  such  a  woman  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  both  for  beauty  of  counten¬ 
ance  and  wisdom  of  words.” 

While  thus  sitting  over  the  fire,  our  attention  was  directed 
to  a  carriage  that  stopped  at  the  door.  We  heard  the  door 
of  it  open,  then  a  pattering  of  feet,  and  low  broken  words  of 
converse  passing  between  several  people  about  the  front  part 
of  the  house.  The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  two  men 
entered,  leading  between  them  an  aged  female.  We  heard 
at  the  same  time  several  feet  upon  the  stair  leading  to  our 
master’s  room,  and  a  sudden  beating  and  tramping  upon  the 
floor,  as  if  people  were  rushing  backwards  and  forwards ; 
then,  subdued  voices,  in  broken  impassioned  snatches  ;  then 
the  sound  of  a  loud  crash,  as  if  the  door  of  his  apartment 
had  been  forced ;  again  rushing  backwards,  a  sudden  and 
headlong  descent  down  the  stair,  and  in  a  moment,  three 
other  men  precipitated  themselves  into  the  room,  calling 
out, — 

“ Oh,  he’s  here !  he’s  here!  All’s  well!  all’s  well!”  I 
stood  in  a  trance.  Magdalene  was  by  my  side,  staring 
wildly  first  at  one,  and  then  at  another ;  when,  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  the  aged  female,  who  was  muffled  up  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Scotch  plaid,  ran  forward,  and  threw  herself  round 
my  neck. 

“  My  son !  my  son  !”  she  cried,  and  lay  sobbing  on  my 
bosom. 

“Enough — enough,”  cried  one  of  the  men,  in  a  rough 
voice.  “She  calls  him  her  son — he  is  our  man.  Jem,  get 
your  handcuffs  prepared.  Take  the  wife,  too.  Search  the 
house,  Whittaker  and  Jones.” 

Two  men  again  went  up  stairs,  and  we  heard  their  feet 
overhead,  as  if  they  were  in  our  master’s  room  ;  but  not  one 
word  of  the  latter  reached  our  ears,  though  we  were  satisfied 
that  he  wa3  there  when  the  men  entered.  The  man  called 
Jem  seized  my  mother  roughly  by  the  waist,  and  pulled  her 
away  ;  but  it  was  only  to  percipitate  her  to  the  ground,  for 
her  energies  were  gone,  and  she  had  been  supported  alono 
by  my  bosom.  The  sight  of  my  parent,  stretched  out  upon 
the  floor,  pale  as  a  corpse,  and  presenting  none  of  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  life,  rendered  me  frantic— I  lifted  my  arm  and 
struck  the  man  to  the  earth.  Magdalene  rushed  between  us, 
uttering  frightful  screams ;  but  was  instantly  seized  by 
another  of  the  men,  who  proceeded  to  force  upon  her  arms 
a  pair  of  strong  handcuffs.  Regardless  of  my  mother,  who 
still  lay  among  our  feet,  apparently  lifeless,  the  two  other 
men  (the  one  I  had  felled  to  the  ground  having  recovered), 
rushed  upon  me,  and,  overcoming  all  my  struggles,  soon 
bound  me  so  effectually  that  I  could  not  move  an  arm.  One 
of  the  men  then  whispered  something  into  the  ear  of  the  one 
who  had  bound  Magdalene,  and  he  immediately  went  out. 

My  mind,  during  all  this  extraordinary  scene,  seemed  to  be 
locked  up  by  some  freezing  power,  which  laid  a  restriction 
upon  every  thought.  I  had  never  yet  asked  the  reason  ot 
all  this  sudden  violence ;  the  drama  had  moved  before  me 
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like  one  of  those  horrible  pageants  that  flit  before  the  mind 
of  a  victim  of  ephialtes,  when  one  has  power  only  to  see  and 
shudder.  The  screams  of  Magdalene  run  in  my  ears,  and 
the  extended  form  of  my  aged  parent  glared  on  my  eyes  like 
the  presiding  geniu3  of  nightmare,  yet  without  the  power  to 
remove  the  charm  by  which  my  mind  was  bound  up.  All 
again  was  Bilence.  The  men,  who  waited  for  some  one, 
stood  and  gazed  or  whispered  to  each  other ;  and  one  of  those 
who  had  been  searching  up  stairs,  came  down,  holding  in 
his  hands  a  number  of  steel  instruments,  like  those  used  by 
engravers,  which  my  early  occupation  rendered  familiar  to 
me,  but  which  1  had  never  seen  in  my  master’s  apartment, 
with  a  great  number  of  papers,  having  the  appearance  of 
English  bank  notes.  They  continued  their  whispers,  but  I 
could  make  nothing  of  what  they  said ;  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  I  saw  my  mother’s  head  move,  as  she  recovered 
from  her  swoon. 

“Josey,  Josey,  my  bairn — my  last,  my  only  hope!”  she 
cried,  as  she  looked  wildly  round  her,  and  struggled  to  rise. 
“  What’s  this  ?  Thae  men  said  they  were  sent  by  you  to 
bring  me  to  live  and  end  my  days  wi’  you.  O  God  !  is  this 
the  rest  wherewith  ye  may  cause  the  weary  to  rest  ?  Thae 
messengers  have  fed  me,  by  the  way,  wi’  wine  and  strong 
meats;  and  what  hae  they  brought  me  to  see?  My  bairn 
in  irons  !  Speak,  Josey,  are  ye  dumb,  man  ?” 

My  senses  were  gradually  returning  to  me,  but  my  mind 
was  still  shrouded  in  ignorance  and  mystery. 

“  You  have  brought  these  men  with  you,  mother,”  said 
I,  “  as  I  held  out  to  them  my  manacled  hands.  What  mean 
they?” 

The  question  acted  like  a  charm  on  the  grief  of  Magdalene, 
whose  agonies,  expressed  by  loud  lamentation,  seem  to  scorn 
the  articulated  question  of  a  reason,  where  reason  there 
could  be  none. 

“Ay,  ay,”  she  now  cried,  as  if  suddenly  recurring  to 
what  her  grief  had  made  her  to  forget,  “  what  is  the  reason 
of  this  violence  to  those  who  have  walked  in  the  command¬ 
ments  of  Him  who  will  judge  ye  as  weR  as  us.  Speak, 
ye  hardened  men  !  Why  do  ye  scowl  thus  on  us  who  have 
never  wronged  any  of  God’s  creatures,  or  broken  the  laws 
of  our  country?” 

And  she  ran  forward,  holding  out  her  hands  to  the  men, 
who  stood  like  iron  statues  ;  while  my  mother  trailed  her 
legs  along  on  the  ground,  and  elapsed  the  knee3  of  him  who 
held  the  bunch  of  notes  and  instruments  of  steel. 

“  Mr.  Jones  !”  she  exclaimed,  as  if  she  knew  him  inti¬ 
mately,  “  for  God’s  sake  explain  this  mystery !  You  brought 
me  from  Scotland  to  see  my  son,  and  used  fair  words  to 
induce  me  to  leave  my  peaceful  home.  ‘  The  hoary  head  is 
a  crown’  that’s  no  usually  despised  ;  there’s  already  grey  hairs 
on  your  own  head,  and  maybe  ye’ve  a  son  whose  affection  kept 
off  the  first  traces  o’  the  snaws  o’  eild,  and  wha  has  com¬ 
forted  ye  as  mine  has  comforted  me.  Look  there,  and  think 
what  it  is  to  be  a  father  ;  and,  oh,  forget  not  what  it  is  to 
be  a  mother,  if  you  ever  saw  the  wife  o’  yer  bosom  sorrow¬ 
ing  for  her  first  born  !” 

“Hush,  woman,”  replied  the  man,  sternly;  “your  son  is 
charged  with  forging  notes  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
uttering  them  knowing  them  to  be  forged.” 

“  Oh,  these  notes  I  got  frae  him !”  she  cried,  turning  a 
terror-struck  eye  upon  me  ;  “  but  it  canna  be,  it  canna  be  ; 
he  was  only  a  year  wi’  Holmes,  wha  never  graved  notes.” 

“  So  he  was  an  engraver  !”  said  one  of  the  men,  laughing 
ironically  ! 

I  now  saw  some  glimmerings  of  what  I  conceived  to  be 
the  truth,  and  my  mind  ran  back  and  collected  instantane¬ 
ously  some  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  conduct 
of  my  master.  A  dreadful  array  of  damning  evidence 
flashed  upon  me ;  the  fearful  reminiscences  started  up 


successively  like  spectres,  each  more  terrible  than  another ; 
and  the  confusion  around  me — the  moans  of  my  mother,  the 
wailings  of  Magdalene,  the  grim  aspects  and  ominous  under¬ 
breathed  communings  of  the  men — all  combined  to  confuse 
me,  till  the  consciousness  of  innocence  came  upon  me  like 
the  whisperings  of  a  good  angel,  and  I  cried  out — 

“  Where  is  Mr.  Winter?  He  can  explain  all  this.  Haste 
up  stairs  and  bring  him  here.” 

“  There  is  no  one  up  stairs,”  replied  the  officer,  who  had 
been  searching  the  house;  “and  why  should  there? — the 
house  is  your  own — the  receipt  for  the  rent  is  in  your  own 
name,  and  in  my  hands.” 

The  noise  of  another  carriage  was  now  heard,  which  was 
the  signal  for  our  removal.  Magdalene  was  dragged  to  the 
door  in  spite  of  her  struggles  and  screams,  and  I  did  not  see 
her  again,  for  there  object  was  to  keep  us  separate ;  and, 
for  that  purpose,  the  second  coach  had  been  sent  for.  I 
was  next  laid  hold  of ;  and,  the  moment  the  men  put  a  hand 
on  me,  I  was  fast  locked  in  the  arms  of  my  mother,  who, 
having  been  roused  again  from  the  state  of  despair-born 
dream  that  succeeded  her  swoon,  struggled  forward,  sinking 
at  every  step,  and  seized  me  so  forcibly,  sobbing  and  ejacu¬ 
lating  broken  words,  that  force  was  resorted  to,  to  free  me 
from  her  grasp.  I  saw  her  again  fall,  and  heard  her  cries, 
as  I  was  hurried  precipitously  from  the  room,  and  thrown 
into  the  other  coach,  which  went  off  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the 
wake  of  the  other ;  the  sound  of  the  wheels  of  which  came 
on  my  ears  as  my  mother’s  cries  died  away. 

We  were  conveyed  to  the  police  office,  and  placed  in 
separate  rooms.  I  was  still  comparatively  in  a  state  of 
stupor ;  but  could  too  well  hear  that  a  number  of  people 
were  arriving  at  intervals,  and  that  an  examination  was  in 
progress.  Having  been  locked  up,  I  listened  at  the  door, 
and  heard  Magdalene  sobbing  loud,  as  she  was  hurried 
along,  to  be,  as  I  supposed,  examined.  The  door  opened, 
some  time  afterwards ;  a  number  of  people  were  introduced 
into  the  room  where  I  was ;  and  I  could  recognise  among 
them  many  of  the  individuals  who  I  had  had  recourse  to 
when  getting  exchanged  the  notes  which  Mr.  Winter  had 
requested  me  to  get  disposed  of.  They  all  fixed  their  eyes 
on  me,  and,  doubtless,  recognised  me ;  and,  in  particular,  I 
saw  Mr.  Havering  busy  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  present,  who  seemed  to  take  a  lead  in  the  investi¬ 
gation.  They  kept  whispering  to  one  another,  until  all  the 
identifiers  seemed  satisfied.  I  shook  at  all  this  dread  array 
of  mystery ;  my  confidence  forsook  me.  “  The  diviners  had 
seen  a  lie,”  doubtless,  and  had  “  told  false  dreams  but  I 
had  no  power  to  shew  the  truth,  for,  at  this  moment,  the 
thought  rushed  into  my  mind,  like  the  blue  light  of  a  spec¬ 
tral  vision,  that  I  could  not  even  prove  that  any  one  had  ever 
seen  my  master,  after  we  came  to  London.  The  thought 
was  striking,  nay,  wonderful ;  and  as  my  mind  wandered  in 
the  inane  void  of  this  dreadful  negative,  I  thought  I  would 
have  gone  mad.  I  believe  there  was  a  temporary  insanity 
on  me ;  for,  as  I  shook  my  handcuffs  and  rolled  my  eyes 
about,  the  people  gazed  at  me,  and  I  heard  some  one  whis¬ 
per — “  Lie  is  personating  madness.”  This  calmed  me  a 
little.  I  again  rested  upon  my  innocence,  and  turned  my 
face  to  heaven,  as  the  -\vords  of  Darius  rose  in  my  mind — 
“Thy  God  whom  thou  servest  continually,  he  will  deliver 
thee.”  The  people  now  went  out,  and  I  was  again  left  by 
myself.  I  now  thought  of  my  examination ;  but  every 
effort  I  made  to  think  of  proving  that  I  had  a  master  m  Lon¬ 
don  at  all,  let  alone  of  establishing  that  the  graving  imple¬ 
ments  were  his — that  he  forged  the  notes — (if  they  were 
forged) — that  he  sent  me  with  them — that  he  gave  me  those 
to  send  to  my  mother — fell  back  upon  me  with  a  death- 
weight,  and  crushed  my  spirit,  till  I  sank  down  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion  and  despair. 
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I  was  lying  groaning  on  the  ground,  when  the  officers 
again  entered,  to  take  me  before  the  judge.  I  could  scarcely 
walk;  and,  though  I  muttered,  “he  delivereth  and  rescu- 
eth,  and  he  worketh  signs  and  wonders  in  heaven,”  the 
words  had  no  effect  upon  my  heart — they  were  mere  breath, 
and  I  shook  against  the  terrible  sign  that  God  seemed  to 
have  forsaken  me.  When  placed  before  the  judge,  I  was 
flurried,  and  presented  every  appearance  of  guilt;  for,  still 
the  horrid  weight  was  upon  my  mind  that  I  could  not  make 
even  a  feasible  story  of  God’s  truth.  The  examination  began ; 
and  I  answered  according  to  the  things  that  had  been, 
swerving  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  I  began  at 
Ayr,  and  traced  all  my  progress  to  London  ;  stated  what 
had  happened  there;  my  master’s  secret;  my  duties  as  a 
servant ;  the  reason  why  I  took  the  receipt  for  the  house 
in  my  own  name  ;  the  selling  of  the  horses  ;  the  exchange 
of  the  notes — (all  of  which  had  been  replaced,  as  I  now 
suspected,  by  false  ones,  when  my  back  was  turned ;)  the 
receipt  of  Mr.  Barrow’s  remittance ;  and  the  exchange  of 
that  with  the  presents  to  my  mother ;  everything,  in  short, 
truly  and  faithfully,  yet  timidly  and  nervelessly  as  ever. 
The  doubting  and  incredulous  eye  of  the  judge  shook  me 
by  its  cruel  expression.  He  appeared  to  me  to  think  that 
the  answer  to  all  I  had  said,  lay  in  one  damning  question — 

“  Were  you  ever  an  engraver?”  said  he. 

“  Yes,”  I  answered,  (for  I  abhorred  a  lie,  though  it  had 
possessed  the  charm  of  my  salvation  from  the  rope  ;)  “  but 
1  was  only  a  year  with  Mr.  Holmes.” 

“  One  of  quick  parts  may  learn  much  in  a  year,”  was  his 
answer,  accompanied  by  a  look  that  shewed  he  believed  me 
guilty. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “avc  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  your 
wife  and  from  yourself  about  some  one  you  call  Mr.  Win¬ 
ter,  on  wh-om  it  pleases  you  to  lay  all  the  crime  of  Avliich 
you  are  charged.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  him — where 
he  came  from,  who  are  his  relations,  Avith  whom  he  Avas 
acquainted  ?” 

“  His  father  Avas  stated  by  himself  to  be  Mr.  Winter  of 
Holmside,  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  the  name  of  his  agent  is 
Mr.  Barrow.” 

“  Since  your  Avife  was  examined,”  replied  he,  “  inquiries 
have  been  made  about  these  names,  and  no  such  indivi¬ 
duals  are  supposed  to  exist.  Can  you  not  give  me  the  name 
of  any  one  individual  Avho  ever  saw  your  master  in  Lon¬ 
don?” 

I  stood  silent.  The  fact  was  undoubted.  I  could  not 
condescend  on  a  single  person  avIio  had  ever  seen  him  since 
he  came  to  London.  It  Avould  have  been  better  for  me  if  I 
had  continued  silent,  for  my  ansAver,  Avhen  it  came,  was  a 
wild  rhapsody  of  incoherent  efforts  to  express  my  oavii  wonder 
that  I  could  tell  nothing  of  him,  and  could  condescend  on  no 
one  in  the  city  who  had  ever  seen  him.  And  I  could  plainly 
perceive  that,  by  this,  I  sealed  the  fate  of  my  testimony.  It 
was  evidently  considered  as  a  piece  of  ill-exccuted  invention, 
bungled,  besides,  by  my- own  imputed  sense  of  guilt,  which 
dried  up  my  throat,  till  my  tongue,  that  rattled  in  my 
parched  mouth,  could  not  obey  the  behest  of  my  concerted 
ingenuity.  Ere  I  Avas  removed,  however,  I  recollected 
myself  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  people  of  the 
inn  at  Ayr,  and  in  the  inns  along  the  road  from  thence  to 
London,  would  SAvear,  if  called  upon,  that  I,  at  least,  served 
and  journeyed  with  a  master,  whose  name,  as  stated  by 
me,  some  of  them  Avould,  in  all  probability,  recollect.  My 
letters  to  my  mother,  too,  made  reference  to  Mr.  Winter; 
and  if  these  were  got,  they  would  go  far  to  prove  the  truth 
of  my  story. 

“  Was  he  not  an  accomplice?”  said  the  examinator;  “and, 
as  for  your  letters,  it  is  not  fikely  you  would  divulge  the  true 
mode  by  which  you  got  the  money  to  your  parent.  Yet  these 


things  shall  be  inquired  into,  and  you  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  inquiry. — There  is  a  strange  simplicity  in  the  art  of 
these  rogues,”  ho  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  an  individuul  who 
sat  by  him. 

The  examination  finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pro¬ 
secutors.  I  was  sent  to  Newgate.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
fate  of  Magdalene;  but  had  reason  to  think  she  was  also  con¬ 
fined  there  as  an  accomplice.  My  mother  was  kept  away 
from  me,  as  she  Avas  a  strong  witness  against  me.  I  Avas 
heavily  loaded  Avith  irons,  and  lay  upon  the  floor  groaning 
bitterly,  till  a  disturbed  sleep  overtook  me  about  three  in 
the  morning,  when  the  most  frightful  visions  rose  before 
me,  assuming  all  shapes  and  forms,  but  draining  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  those  types  from  the  book  Avhich  I  had  made  the 
rule  of  my  life.  “  The  Ancient  of  days  I  thought  did  sit, 
Avhose  garments  was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head 
like  the  pure  wool ;  his  throne  Avas  like  the  fiery  flame,  and 
his  Avheels  as  burning  fire.  A  fiery  stream  issued,  and 
came  forth  from  before  him,  thousand,  thousands  ministered 
to  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before 
him;  the  judgment  was  set  and  the  book  was  opened.”  I 
was  uttering  these  words  of  Daniel,  Avliich  I  had  by  heart ; 
the  vision  Avas  inspired  by  them,  and  glowing  vividly  and 
more  vividly,  inspired,  in  turn,  my  voice  which,  rising 
higher  and  higher  till  it  reached  the  dissonance  of  a  scream, 
I  woke  in  the  dark,  and  tossing  about  my  limbs,  made  the 
chains  rattle  forth  the  dreadful  evidence  of  my  situation. 
I  thought  I  heard  the  groans  of  Magdalene  in  the  next  cell ; 
but,  ail  my  efforts  to  make  myself  certain  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  Avere  counteracted  by  loud  gusts  of  Avind,  that  Avhis- 
tled  through  the  gratings  of  the  windows ;  and  several  loud 
peals  of  thunder  shook  the  fabric  of  the  jail,  and  wound  up 
my  accumulated  horrors.  I  slept  no  more  that  night ;  but, 
my  waking  visions  were  as  frightful  as  my  dreams  ;  for,  in 
spite  of  all  the  assurances  I  dreAv  from  my  knoAvledge  of 
Scripture,  there  arose  a  sickening  feeling  of  utter  helpless¬ 
ness — the  birth  of  the  consciousness  of  my  want  of  the 
evidence  of  man  to  speak  for  me — that  seemed  to  “strike 
doAvn  the  truth  to  the  ground,”  and  left  me  a  hostage  for 
the  sins  of  man,  in  the  hands  of  that  God  whose  ways  no 
man  can  find  out. 

I  can  scarcely  tell  hoAV  I  passed  the  following  two  days 
and  nights ;  the  time  was  composed  of  alternated  periods 
of  hope  and  despair;  and  all  I  heard  was  the  turnkey’s 
heavy  step,  the  rattling  of  his  keys,  and,  occasionally,  the 
hollow  moanings  of  the  individual  I  took  for  Magdalene,  in 
the  adjoining  cell.  On  the  third  day,  I  got  the  assistance 
of  an  attorney,  through  what  means  I  know  not.  I  told 
him  my  extraordinary  case.  He  seemed  to  believe  my 
story,  but  stared  in  amazement  at  the  array  of  evidence 
against  me,  and  the  small  gleam  of  established  truth  that 
appeared  to  lighten  the  darkness  of  that  mystery  that  in- 
Arests  appearances  Avith  magnified  proportions.  He  was 
a  quick  man,  and  hurried  aAvay  instantly  to  examine  the 
windoAV,  from  which  my  master  must  have  escaped  on  the 
night  of  the  apprehension ;  to  inquire  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  meeting  with  Havering,  when  ho  agreed  to 
take  the  house;  to  get  my  letter  to  Magdalene  Avhen  I 
mentioned  his  name  ;  and  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  people 
in  Ayr  could  speak  to  my  having  been  employed  by  him  as 
his  servant.  Ten  days  of  anguish  passed,  and  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  Avas  communicated  to  me.  Winter  had  taken 
care  to  pull  doAvn  the  sash  of  the  AvindoAV  by  which  he  escaped, 
so  that,  Avhen  the  officers  forced  the  door,  they  saw  no  trace 
of  any  one  having  been  there.  Mr.  Havering  admitted  that 
a  man  called  and  made  an  agreement  for  the  house  in  my 
name;  but  the' account  he  gave  of  him  differed  so  much  from 
the  description  of  Winter’s  person,  that  there  seemed  reason 
for  supposing  that  ho  had  deputed  gome  accomplice  to  exe- 
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cute  this  part  of  his  scheme.  Magdalene’s  letter  had  been 
destroyed,  and  those  to  my  mother  shewed  nothing  in  my 
favour  ;  while  no  one  in  Ayr  could  say  more  than  that  I 
left  that  place  in  the  employment  of  a  person  who  was 
never  seen  there  before,  and  whose  name  was  unknown  to 
them.  It  even  came  out  against  me,  that  I  had,  while 
living  in  the  house,  parried  questions  put  to  me  by  some  who 
inquired  if  any  one  lived  in  the  house  besides  me  and  my 
wife ;  and  she  to  had  observed  the  same  care  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  Winter  was  living  there  in  secret.  How  little  was  it 
known,  that  we  conceived  we  were  doing  good,  and  saving 
a  young  woman  from  a  forced  marriage  by  thus  concealing 
our  master.  “  Do  not  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it.’ 
How  was  this  truth  made  manifest  to  us?  If  we  had  not 
committed  this  departure  from  the  plain  and  open  way  of 
truth,  we  might  have  been  saved  ;  for  Winter  might  have 
been  seized  by  the  officers  as  a  suspected  character,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  habits  of  going  out  at  night ;  but,  having 
thus  concealed  the  man  whom  we  now  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
culpate,  all  the  endeavours  of  our  legal  advisers  to  account 
for  our  conduct,  by  what  was  indeed  the  real  truth,  rather 
tended  to  bind  the  chain  of  circumstances  closer  and  closer, 
and  make  our  guilt  the  more  manifest. 

The  evidence  for  me  thus  dwindled  into  nothing ;  while 
the  mass  that  was  procured  against  me  was,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  greater  than  was  ever  known  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  against  any  forger  that  ever  was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
The  house  was  mine ;  the  engraving  instruments  were  found 
there;  I  had  been  an  engraver  at  an  early  period  of  my  life; 
a  great  number  of  notes  were  found  in  the  house ;  a  great 
number  had  been  circulated ;  every  good  note  I  had  given 
to  Winter  had  been  replaced  by  him,  when  I  was  in  the  low 
part  of  the  house,  by  a  bad  one,  which  it  fell  to  me  or  my 
wife  to  get  changed  ;  and,  during  all  these  proceedings,  no 
one  ever  saw  any  person  under  whose  authority  I  acred  I 
being  householder,  engraver,  and  utterer.  Flow  was  it 
possible  to  conceive  a  stronger  case  of  forgery  ? 

As  the  day  of  my  trial  approached,  and  no  trace  had  been 
got  of  Winter,  I  saw  the  full  extent  of  my  danger -I  could 
not  avoid  a  conviction — and  Magdalene,  who  was  indicted 
also,  might  be  fortunate  in  escaping  with  transportation.  I 
had  not  seen  her ;  my  mother  was  kept  from  me,  and  none 
of  my  relations  in  Scotland  would  own  me.  The  day  came; 

I  met  my  Magdalene  in  the  dock ;  we  looked  at  each  other 
in  silence,  through  bloodshot  eyes,  that  were  passed  the  stage 
of  weeping;  I  perceived  that  she  trusted  implicitly  in  heaven  ; 
for  she  turned  her  face  upwards  when  she  met  my  gaze  ; 
but,  for  myself,  I  was  lost  in  the  workings  of  a  mind  that 
adhered  to  the  dictates  of  my  revered  faith,  and  could  only 
wonder  why  it  was  His  pleasure  that  I  should  fall  an  inno¬ 
cent  victim  to  bloodthirsty  laws  which  I  had  never  broken. 
The  trial  proceeded.  Why  should  I,  even  if  I  could,  detail 
the  evidence  that  was  led  against  me?  I  had  already,  in 
effect,  given  it.  Any  man  who  has  read  my  narrative, 
may  see  it  too  well.  My  judges  shall  read  it,  and  feel  it,  as 
if  the  characters  were  traced  in  lire,  and  burned  the  orbs 
that  glanced  over  it.  There  was  no  evidence  worth  men¬ 
tioning  for  us.  The  story  of  Winter  was  a  phantom  or  an 
invention  of  guilt,  to  lay  crime  on  the  back  of  another.  I 
sickened  as  the  evidence  proceeded,  and  lost  my  power  of 
following  it,  during  hours  of  a  wild,  dreamy,  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  everything  but  the  horrors  of  the  gallows  ;  the  rope 
of  which  I  felt  round  my  throat,  as  my  impeded  respiration 
prevented  the  blood  from  circulating  in  the  cervical  veins, 
and,  stopping  it  in  my  head,  produced  a  fire  as  if  scathing 
irons  had  been  trailed  along  my  brain.  The  yell  of  my  wife, 
when  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  me  (her  own 
late  being  transportation  for  life),  roused  me  to  a  more  living 
sense  of  my  condition. 
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We  were  hurried  back  to  prison.  I  am  to  die  to-morrow  ; 
and  I  write  this  narrative  by  the  side  of  the  jailor,  who  has 
unloosed  my  hand  for  that  purpose.  I  am  now  past  all 
complaint :  there  is  some  secret  purpose  in  heaven  to  be 
served  by  my  death.  I  am  not  told  “  to  put  forth  a  riddle,” 
like  Ezekiel ;  but  let  those  poor  conceited  wretches,  who 
lie  at  ease  in  the  sunbeams  of  legislation,  and  think  that 
the  law  erreth  not,  but  is  ever  bright,  to  lighten  good  and 
shew  forth  evil,  read  my  narrative,  and  tremble  as  they 
think  (what  is  true)  that  many  have  died  as  I  am  to  die — 
sacrifices  of  the  bloody  Moloch  of  their  statute-book.  I 
have  heard  of  some  philosopher  who  wrote,  that  it  were 
better  that  one  innocent  man  should  die,  than  that  twenty 
guilty  one3  should  escape.  Oh,  that  that  man  had  felt 
one  moment — one  single  moment  of  this  fire  that  burns  in 
my  brain.  Were  he  to  live  for  ever,  he  would  not  find 
space  for  a  sufficient  repentance  of  his  maniac-thought. 
Were  my  mother  dead  ere  to-morrow,  one-half  of  my 
agony  would  be  abetted ;  but  that  is  not  decreed.  Fare¬ 
well,  my  too  dear  Magdalene ! — my  mother,  whose  name  I 
can  scarcely  write  for  trembling! — and  farewell,  thou  world, 
which  would  be  fair,  were  it  not  for  the  devices  of  men! 
Truth  shall  not  ever  be  quenched  :  there  is  a  light  in  the 
sky,  which  shines,  and  will  ever  shine,  though  man  shall 
rear  against  it  the  vapours  of  his  wisdom ;  and  there  is  a 
mercy  there  that  his  bloody  laws  shall  never  diminish. 
To-morrow,  by  this  hour,  I  shall  see  that  light  and  feel  that 
mercy !  Adieu !  J-  B. 


I  have  read  the  preceding  over,  and  the  paper  is  wet  with 


my  tears - 


-Magdalene 

o 


and  my  mother,  now  by  my  side, 


have  listened  to  every  word.  About  two  hours  since,  they 
were  introduced  to  me  by  an  officer  who  held  a  paper  in  his 
hand.  It  was  a  reprieve.  Winter  had  been  caught  by 
the  officer  Jones ;  and  the  innkeeper  at  Ayr;  who  had  re¬ 
mained  in  town  after  the  trial,  identified  him.  It  turned 
out  that  he  was  an  old  offender  with  a  new  name,  and  thus 
it  is  made  clear  to  me,  that  if  I  had  not  concealed  him,  I 
never  would  have  fallen  into  the  misfortune  from  which 
I  have  been  so  wonderfully  saved  by  an  all-seeing  Pro¬ 
vidence.  The  moment  that  Winter  was  seized,  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  our  ready  confessions  struck,  with  proper  force, 
the  minds  of  the  authorities.  Every  effort  was  made  to  get 
at  the  truth  ;  and,  if  I  have  arraigned  the  laws,  I  am  bound 
to  laud  the  men  who  dispense  them.  Oh,  the  joy  of  that 
moment,  when  I  again  clasped  to  my  bosom  my  wife,  and 
hung  on  the  neck  of  my  parent!  There  was  not  one  word 
spoken.  The  chaplain,  who  was  attending  some  of  the 
criminals,  entered;  and,  having  taken  up  the  narrative  I  had 
written,  read  it  to  a  number  of  individuals  whom  curiosity 
had  drawn  in  to  see  the  effect  of  a  reprieve  working  on  the 
minds  of  the  innocent.  Many  of  them  wept  as  he  proceeded, 
and  as  they  cast  their  eyes  on  us,  who  sat  with  the  u  burden 
of  unspeakable  joy”  still  on  our  hearts.  Our  first  words 
were  to  God.  I  have  retained  the  manuscript  through 
many  years  of  prosperity,  and  have  read  it  to  my  children. 
It  has  been  a  good  chastener  of  our  thoughts  of  this  world, 
and  has  proved,  in  its  effects,  that  heaven  has  its  own  ways 
of  claiming  and  retaining  those  who  otherwise  might  have 
fallen  before  the  Baal  of  earth ;  for  my  success  in  life  lias 
been  nearly  unexampled,  and  in  the  midst  of  riches  I  might 
lave  set  up  another  image  than  that  of  Him  who  snatched 
is  from  destruction.  Let  no  one  look  with  a  sullen  eye  on 
he  misfortunes  that  come  not  of  himself.  Prosperity  has 
‘uined  more  souls  than  ever  did  misfortune  or  the  pleasures 
>f  the  body.  I  have  seen  and  drunk  the  light  of  the  jewel 
n  the  toad’s  head.  ^ 
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CORNET  CASSILS. 

Everybody  knows — and  they  know,  too,  we  dare  say,  by 
their  own  experience — that  mistakes  will  sometimes  happen, 
even  with  the  most  careful  and  correct.  This  being,  then, 
as  we  take  it  for  granted,  an  acknowledged  fact,  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  without  farther  preamble,  to  give  the  history  of  a 
rather  odd  sort  of  blunder,  that  occurred,  not  many  years 
ago,  in  a  certain  county  in  this  our  ancient  kingdom  of 
Scotland ;  which  blunder  originated  in  a  curious  oversight 
of  the  worthy  representative  of  the  county  referred  to,  and 
involved  in  it  awkward  consequences  to  a  certain  personage 
resident  in  the  same  county.  It  is  rather  an  amusing  story  ; 
so  we  shall  not  curtail  it  of  any  of  its  fair  proportions,  but 
give  it  at  all  the  length  to  which  its  merits  entitle  it.  IVe 
shall,  in  short,  proceed  secmidem  artem  with  it,  and  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  reader  all  those  minute  details  which  form  the  life 
and  soul  of  every  story ;  and,  without  which,  tew  stories 
would  be  good  for  anything. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  then,  we  proceed  to  say  that,  in 
the  county  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  there  is  a 
certain  little  village,  which,  to  prevent  inconvenient  identi¬ 
fication,  we  shall  call  Castlerigg.  It  consists  of  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  houses,  and  contains  an  ancient  chapel,  or  rather  the 
remains  of  one,  and  a  burying-ground,  of  high  antiquity  as 
a  place  of  sepulture.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this 
village,  there  stands  an  isolated  and  self-contained  house, 
of  one  storey  in  height.  Over  the  front  door  of  this  house 
is  a  sign,  the  letters  of  which  look  dirty  and  faded,  but  are 
yet  legible  enough  to  inform  the  passer  by  that  it  is  the  resi¬ 
dence'' of  Walter  Cassils,  and  that  the  said  Walter  Cassils 
deals  in  British  spirits,  porter,  and  ales.  The  same  sign¬ 
board  further  intimates,  that  Walter  sells  “strawberries 
and  cream,”  and  “  fruits  in  their  seasons ;  ’  these  intima¬ 
tions  being  conveyed  in  letters  curiously  thrown  into  semi¬ 
circles  at  either  end  of  the  sign  in  question,  and  surrounded 
with  wreaths,  done  in  chrome  yellow,  so  as  to  form  them 
into  distinct  compartments,  at  once  the  more  readily  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  passer  by,  and  to  avoid  confusion 
in  the  intelligence  presented  to  the  public  eye. 

Walter  Cassils,  then,  was  a  publican.  He  was ;  and  a 
gardener  to  boot,  as  the  reader  may  have  already  conjec¬ 
tured.  Walter’s  garden  lay  immediately  behind  his  house  ; 
and  it  was  from  this  garden  he  drew  the  vegetable  portion 
of  the  delicacies  which  his  sign-board  offered  to  the  public. 
Between  the  house  and  the  garden,  Walter  drove  a  very 
lair  trade;  having  a  good  run  of  custom  for  all  the  various 
commodities  in  which  he  dealt,  both  horticultural  and 
Spiritual.  In  person,  Whiter  was  a  stout,  square-built 
man,  of  middling  stature,  with  a  round,  florid  countenance 
— said  countenance  discovering  a  great  deal  of  intelligence 
and  shrewdness  ;  but  more  pawkiiiess  than  either  more, 
indeed,  than  both  put  together.  In  manner,  Walter  was 
frank  and  outspoken ;  and,  as  a  landlord,  had  something 
very  taking  about  him,  even  although  you  knew  that  he 
was  somewhat  of  a  cunning  shaver,  and  not  altogether  to 
be  depended  upon.  At  the  fine  of  our  story,  Walter  was 
in  his  fifty-sixth  year — a  hale  and  hearty  edd  cock.  His 
family,  at  that  period,  consisting  of  two  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  former  he  bred  to  his  own  business,  which  was 
that  of  a  gardener ;  the  latter,  he  left  to  the  guidance  of 
their  mother.  The  names  of  the  two  sons  were  Andrew 
and  Moses.  Moses,  the  youngest,  was  the  very  model  of 
his  father  in  all  respects,  physically  and  morally.  Andrew, 
again,  was  a  different  sort  of  man.  In  person,  lie  was  tall 
and  gaunt;  in  disposition,  simple  and  good-natured,  but, 
withal,  not  a  little  conceited  and  vain.  W  hat  he  wus  vain 


of,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  say ;  as  he  had  no  one  single 
earthly  qualification,  either  mental  or  personal,  on  which  to 
rest  such  a  feeling.  But  what  does  this  signify  ?  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  possible  to  be  vain  without  having  anything  whatever 
to  be  vain  of.  This  was  Andrew’s  case ;  and  it  is  only  one 
out  of  a  hundred  to  be  met  with  every  day. 

Having  given  this  brief  description  of  Walter  Cassils  and 
his  family,  we  proceed  to  say  that,  on  a  certain  evening  in 
the  month  of  July,  1834,  Andrew,  who  had  just  returned 
home  from  a  neighbour’s,  where  he  used  to  go  every  night 
after  his  day’s  work  was  done,  for  an  hour’s  gossip,  and  a 
peep  of  the  Scotsman  newspaper — said  neighbour  being  the 
twenty-fifth  reader  of  a  certain  copy  of  that  paper  in¬ 
formed  his  father  that  he  had  just  learned  that  the  county 
(it  was  the  period  of  an  election),  was  about  to  be  disputed ; 
that  a  Whig  candidate  had  arisen  to  oppose  Sir  Lawrie 
Langlines,  the  present  canvasser ;  and  that  it  was  thought 
it  would  be  a  severe  contest. 

“That’s  the  stuff  for  troosers!”  shouted  Waltei,  slapping 
his  hand  on  his  thigh,  in  an  ec-tasy  of  delight.  “laith, 
that’ll  let  folk  see  what  folk’s  worth.  Competition’s  the 
soul  o’  business.  There’s  my  vote  hasna  been  worth  a 
custock  to  me  for  three  years,  just  for  want  o  competition. 
It’s  been  a  thing  o’  nae  value  in  the  market.  Hardly 
reckoned  worth  asking,  let  alane  bringing  a  fair  considera¬ 
tion  in  return.  The  county  disputed!  My  fetli,  that  a 
gran’  news,  Andrew.  It’ll  do  baith  you  and  me  guid,  or 
I’m  mistean.” 

“IIoo,  faither?”  said  Andrew,  simply  enough. 

“  Hoo !  ye  guse !”  responded  papa,  contemptuously.  “  Do 
ye  no  see  that  it’ll  get  us  interest,  man  I  Do  ye  no  see  that 
there  maun  be  something  gaun  for  guid  votes?  A  bit  snug 
birth  for  you  somewhere — say  the  Customs  or  Excise.  It  11 
make  a  man  o’  ye,  Andrew,”  added  Walter,  slapping  his  son 
energetically  on  the  shoulder.  “Ye’ll  sune  be  gaun  aboot 
wi’  a  pen  stuck  in  ahint  your  lug ;  and  that  ye  11  find  a 
hantle  mail*  comfortable  than  gaun  aboot  wi  a  dibble  in 
your  hand.  Wha’s  the  opposin  candidate,  heard  ye,  An¬ 
drew?”  added  Walter. 

‘  I  heard  it  was  a  Mr.  Blethermehooly  o’  Blaweary,”  re¬ 
plied  Andrew. 

“Oh,  1  hae  heard  o’ the  man  before,’  said  Walter — “a 
steeve  haun  a,t  a  speech — an  unco  gift  o’  the  gab.  He’ll 
bother  Sir  Lawrie,  for  he  can  speak  him  blin’.  But,  gang 
the  business  how  it  likes,  it’ll  tak  a  gey  queer  turn  if  I  dinna 
mak  something  o’t.” 

At  this  moment,  the  bell  of  an  adjoining  room  rung 
violently,  and  Walter  hastened  away  to  obey  the  summons, 
muttering,  as  he  went — 

“  That’s  anither  half-mutclikin  dead.” 

We  here  avail  ourselves  of  Walter’s  absence  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  just  alluded  to — namely,  to  attend  the  customers  in  No. 
g — to  mention  a  circumstance  which  we  hope  will  have  the 
effect  of  disabusing  our  readers  of  any  idea,  if  such  they 
should  have  formed,  of  our  being  guided  in  our  narrative  by 
any  political  feeling  or  bias  of  any  kind.  The  circumstance 
we  allude  to  is  the  fact  that  our  friend,  Walter  Cassils,  was 
neither  Whig,  Tory,  nor  Radical.  His  political  principles, 
if  he  could  be  said  to  have  any  at  all,  were  as  slippery  as 
his  morals — his  own  personal  interest,  to  which  he  had 
always  a  sharp  eye,  comprehending  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  his  creeds  concentrated — moral,  political,  and  religi¬ 
ous.  He  cared  for  nothing  else,  and  would  not  give  a  single 
farthing  for  the  success  of  any  one  party  more  than  another, 
unless  that  success  were  calculated  to  further  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  and  private  views. 

Having  given  this  explanation  of  our  worthy  friend’s  po¬ 
litical  principles,  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers,  let  them 
believe  in  what  creed  they  may,  will  consider  us  as  attempt* 
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ing  either  to  uphold  or  to  ridicule  the  party  to  which  they 
belong. 

Three  days  after  that  in  which  the  conversation  occurred 
between  Walter  Cassils  and  his  son,  as  above  recorded,  the 
little  village  of  Castlerigg  was  thrown  into  great  commotion 
by  the  entrance  into  its  precincts  of  a  carriage  and  four, 
driven  at  an  unusually  rapid  rate ;  and  greater  still  was  the 
commotion  excited  by  its  drawing  lip  at  the  door  of  Walter 
Cassils.  People  wondered  what  it  could  mean ;  but  this 
wonder  quickly  subsided,  on  its  being  discovered  that  it  was 
the  carriage  of  Sir  Lawrie  Langlines. 

They  knew  that  Sir  Lawrie  was  a  candidate  for  the  county 
-—he  had  represented  it  in  the  two  preceding  parliaments ; 
and  they  knew  also  that  Walter  Cassils  had  a  vote  ;  so,  put¬ 
ting  that  and  that  together,  they  very  quickly  arrived  at  the 
truth;  which  truth,  we  need  hardly  say,  we  suppose,  was, 
that  Sir  Lawrie  had  come  to  solicit  the  countenance  of  the 
publican.  It  was  even  so. 

An  instant  after  the  carriage  had  drawn  up  at  Walter’s 
door,  there  stepped  forth  from  the  said  carriage  a  tall,  thin, 
gentlemanly-looking  man,  dressed  in  black,  and  wearing  a 
white  hat.  It  was  Sir  Lawrie  Langlines.  Sir  Lawrie  doffed 
his  hat  gracefully  and  politely  to  Mrs.  Cassils,  who  was 
standing  at  the  door  to  receive  him,  her  husband  not  being 
in  the  way  at  the  moment. 

“Hope  I  see  you  well,  ma’am?”  said  Sir  Lawrie,  smiling 
graciously,  and  speaking  in  his  blandest  tones. 

“  Quite  weel,  I  thank  ye,  sir,”  replied  Walter’s  better- 
half,  curtseying  genteelly.  “I  hope  ye  are  quite  weel  yersel, 
Sir  Lawrie?” 

“  Quite  well,  I  thank  you,  my  good  lady,”  replied  the 
kind-hearted  knight;  for  such  he  was — a  mild  and  benevo¬ 
lent  man — greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his 
many  amiable  qualities.  Nor  was  this  esteem  lessened,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  rather  increased  than  otherwise,  through 
the  sympathy  excited  by  some  odd  points  in  the  character  of 
the  worthy  baronet.  Amongst  these  was  a  most  treacherous 
memory,  that  often  led  him  into  the  most  awkward  scrapes 
— a  confusion  of  ideas,  upon  occasions,  that  produced  no 
less  untoward  consequences.  The  truth  is,  and  we  may  not 
conceal  it,  that  the  good  knight  was  by  no  means  a  very 
bright,  although  a  very  -worthy  member  of  society.  Always 
meaning  well,  he  yet  sometimes  took  very  odd  ways  of  con¬ 
ferring  his  favours  ;  and,  through  an  anxious  desire  to  oblige 
everybody,  frequently  involved  himself  in  the  most  awkward 
dilemmas.  His  oddities  greatly  amused  his  friends,  although 
they  loved  him  too  well  either  to  allow  of  these  oddities 
being  exposed  more  than  was  unavoidable,  or  of  their 
making  him  aware  of  the  entertainment  they  afforded  them¬ 
selves. 

“Quite  well,  I  thank  you,  my  good  lady,”  said  the  baro¬ 
net,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Cassils’  inquiry  after  his  health. 

“Is  your  guidman  at  home?” 

“’Deed  is  lie,  sir.  He’s  just  in  the  garden  ;  an’,  if  ye’ll 
be  sae  guid  as  stap  in  a  minnit,  Sir  Lawrie,  I’ll  send  for 
him.” 

“  Do,  my  good  lady — do,  if  you  please,”  said  the  good 
knight,  stepping  into  the  house,  preceded  by  Mrs.  Cassils, 
who  ushered  him  into  her  best  apartment,  and,  after  having 
dusted  a  chair  with  her  apron,  and  seen  her  guest  seated, 
hastened  to  the  garden  to  summon  her  husband.  She  found 
him  at  work,  delving  a  piece  of  ground — in  which  labour  he 
was  assisted  by  his  hopeful  son,  Andrew. 

“  Guidman,  come  awa  into  the  house  directly  !”  said  Mrs. 
Cassils,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  “  IIere’3  Sir  Lawrie, 
wi’  his  coach  an’  pouthered  flunkies,  waitin  to  speak  to  ye. 
Noo’s  yer  time,  Watty!”  continued  the  lady,  who  had  been 
impressed  by  her  husband  with  a  proper  notion  of  the  true 
value  of  a  vote — “  Noo’s  yer  time,  Watty!  If  ye  dinna  male 


a  guid  job  o’t  for  Andrew  there” — who,  by  the  way,  was 
her  favourite  son,  lout  as  he  was — “  ye’re  no  wordy  o’  haein 
a  vote;  an’,  mind,  Watty,”  she  added,  “ye  hae  gien  twa 
already  witlioot  gettin  the  valy  0’  a  cabbage  bled  for  them. 
A  bonny-like  thing,  my  word  !” 

“  Let  me  alane  for  this  time,  guidwife,”  said  Walter,  with 
a  look  full  of  serious  importance;  and,  at  the  same  time  hur¬ 
rying  on  his  coat.  “  Your  business  is  done  for,  Andrew,” 
he  added,  turning  to  his  son,  who  was,  at  the  moment,  lean¬ 
ing  on  his  spade,  and  who  acknowledged  the  gratifying 
intimation  with  a  complaisant  grin,  but  without  saying  a 
word  in  reply. 

Having  donned  his  upper  garment,  Walter  now  hastened 
towards  the  house ;  and,  in  a  second  after,  was  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Sir  Lawrie,  who  graciously  rose  to  receive  him. 

“  IIoo  are  ye  the  day,  Sir  Lawrie?  hoo  are  ye  the  day?” 
he  said,  in  his  usual  loud  and  prompt  way. 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cassils — quite  well,”  replied  the 
baronet.  “I  hope  I  see  you  well,  my  good  friend.” 

“  Ou  ay  !  Canna  compleen,  Sir  Lawrie — but  beginnin  to 
find  that  I  haena  sic  a  liaud  o’  the  grund  as  I  used  to  hae. 
Gettin  auld,  Sir  Lawrie — a  complaint  that’s  no  easy  cured.” 

“  Rather  difficult,  indeed,”  replied  the  baronet,  smiling. 
Then,  after  a  momentary  pause — “  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Cassils, 
you  guess  the  purpose  of  my  visit.” 

“The  auld  thing,  I  fancy,  Sir  Lawrie,”  replied  Walter — 
“  the  bit  vote.” 

“Exactly  so,”  said  the  knight.  “I  hope,  Mr.  Cassils, 
I  may  reckon  on  your  support,  as  usual.” 

“  I  hear  yer  gaun  to  be  opposed  this  time,  Sir  Lawrie,” 
replied  Walter,  taking  no  notice  of  the  “  hope”  expressed  by 
the  baronet. 

“Yes,”  said  the  knight;  “there’s  another  candidate  in 
the  field  ;  but  I  trust  none  of  my  old  friends  will  desert  me 
on  that  account.” 

“  He’s  a  clever,  gentlemanly  man,  I’m  tell’t,  and  0’  sound 
principles,”  replied  Walter,  again  evading  the  home-thrust 
of  the  baronet,  and  speaking  at  a  venture — with  what 
motives  we  leave  the  reader  to  guess — of  the  qualifications 
of  the  opposing  candidate,  of  whom  he,  in  reality,  knew 
nothing.  “But,  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sir  Lawrie,”  he 
continued — “  1  hae  a  lang  slip  0’  a  son  that  I  wad  like  to  do 
something  for.  Noo,  to  be  plain  wi’  ye,  Sir  Lawrie,  if  ye’ll 
help  the  chiel  to  a  bit  canny  government-birtli  o’  some  kind 
or  other,  my  vote’s  yours.  That’s  the  short  an  the  lang 
o’t.” 

“  What  like  is  the  lad?  and  what  has  he  been  bred  to  ?” 
inquired  Sir  Lawrie. 

“Jenny!”  shouted  Walter  to  his  better-half,  who  was,  at 
the  moment,  in  the  kitchen,  “sen’  Anro  here!”  Then, 
turning  to  his  visitor — “  He  was  bred  to  my  ain  trade — a 
gardener ;  but  ye’ll  see  him  in  twa  minutes.” 

And,  in  two  minutes,  or  perhaps  less,  Andrew  entered 
the  apartment,  grinning  like  a  hyena,  and  followed  by  h:4 
mother,  who  came  to  back  her  husband’s  efforts  in  behalf  o: 
her  beloved  son. 

“  This  is  oor  son,  Andrew,  sir,”  said  she,  looking  at  the 
uncouth  figure  of  the  youth  with  an  air  of  maternal  prid; ; 
“  and,  ye  sec,  a  strapping  chiel  he  is,  sir.  Ye  maun  do 
something  for  him,  Sir  Lawrie;  for  he  doesna  tak  that  wee! 
wi’  the  spade  wark ;  and,  as  I  hae  aye  thocht,  and  hat' 
aye  said,  it’s  no  his  station  o’  life  at  a’ — for  the  lad’s  yevi- 
d'ently  cut  oot  for  better  things.  He’s  weel  learc-d ;  and  wad 
be  a  credit,  although  I  say’t,  that  shouldna  say’t,  to  ony 
profession.” 

Sir  Lawrie  looked  at  his  proposed  protege,  and  was  at  a 
loss  to  discover  anything,  externally  at  any  rate,  to  corro¬ 
borate  the  complimentary  evidence  which  had  just  been 
delivered  in  his  favour.  On  this  subject,  however,  he  made 
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no  remark  ;  but,  smiling  in  his  usual  bland  way,  said,'  “  that 
he  would  certainly  have  much  pleasure  in  doing  what  he 
possibly  could  for  the  young  man  and,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  implied  in  what  we  have  already  related,  and  sub¬ 
sequently,  yet  more  distinctly  expressed,  by  the  different 
parties  (namely,  that  Walter  Cassils  would  give  Sir  Lawrie 
his  vote ;  and  that,  for  the  said  vote,  Sir  Lawrie  would 
procure  an  appointment  under  Government  for  his  son — 
something  in  the  Customs  or  Excise) — we  say,  with  this  un¬ 
derstanding  the  interview  between  the  candidate  for  the 
county  and  the  worthy  freeholder  therein,  terminated  ;  Sir 
Lawrie  proceeding  on  his  canvass,  and  Walter,  and  his  son, 
Andrew,  returning  to  their  work  in  the  garden, 

“  Weel,  that  job’s  settled,  ony  way,  I  think,”  remarked 
the  former  to  the  latter,  as  he  thrust  his  spade  into  the  soil, 
“  Your  plant’s  in  the  grund,  Andrew,  and  has  naething  ado 
noo  but  grow.” 

Andrew’s  habitual  grin  resolved  itself  into  an  audible 
nicher,  as  he  replied — 

“Fetli!  ye  hae  managed  weel,  faither.  I  hope  it’ll  be 
something  respectable,  and  worth  lookin  at.” 

“A  gauger,  at  the  very  least,  I  expect,”  said  the  father; 
“  or,  maybe,  some  canny  birth  in  the  custom-house.  They’re 
the  twa  grand  pasturages  for  the  pet  lambs  o’  members  o’ 
Parliament. 

Leaving  Walter  Cassils  and  his  son,  for  a  time,  to  pursue 
their  ordinary  occupations,  and  to  live  in  the  hope  of  an 
early  advancement  taking  place  in  the  family,  we  will  follow, 
for  a  season,  the  proceedings  of  Sir  Lawrie  Langlines,  im¬ 
mediately  subsequent  to  the  interview  just  described. 

About  ten  days  after  that  event,  Sir  Lawrie,  who  had 
been  returned  for  the  county,  set  out  for  London,  to  enter 
on  his  Parliamentary  duties.  On  his  arrival  in  the  city, 
the  worthy  baronet  had  many  things  to  do ;  but  amongst 
the  first  he  did  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  promises 
he  had  made  to  several  of  his  constituents,  to  procure  situ¬ 
ations  for  their  sons  ;  and  amongst  these  was  that  which 
he  had  given  to  Walter  Cassils. 

Having  refreshed  his  memory  by  a  retrospective  revision 
of  these  promises,  and  taken  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  their 
different  natures,  the  worthy  baronet  set  vigorously  to 
■work  ;  and,  by  dint  of  personal  and  political  influence,  had 
placed  every  one  of  his  private  pledges  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  redeemed.  Until  lie  had  accomplished  this,  the 
good  soul  ran  about,  night  and  day,  from  one  great  man  to 
another — from  public  office  to  public  office,  lie  took,  in 
truth,  not  a  moment's  rest  till  he  had  secured,  in  the  various 
quarters  to  which  he  applied,  such  promises  as  left  him 
perfectly  at  ease  with  regard  to  his  own.  This  accom¬ 
plished,  the  worthy  baronet  set  himself  down,  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  in  mind,  and  enjoying  by  anticipation  the  content¬ 
ment  which,  he  felt  sure,  his  successful  exertions  would 
afford  his  constituents.  All  was  right ;  everything  in  a 
fair  train ;  and  the  desires  of  his  friends  were  about  to  be 
gratified,  and  precisely  in  the  way  they  wished.  There  was 
“  no  mistake.”  Was  there  not  ?  We  shall  see.  It  would 
be  rather  odd  if  Sir  Lawrie  could  go  through  a  business  so 
multifarious  and  complex  as  that  just  spoken  of  without 
committing  some  blunder.  Perhaps  so.  Was  there  any, 
then  ?  Let  us  return  to  Walter  Cassils  ;  and,  again  we  say, 
we  shall  see  ? 

“  Nae  word  frae  oor  Member  yet?”  said  Walter,  one 
morning  at  breakfast,  intending  the  remark  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  family  assembled.  This  was 
about  three  weeks  after  Sir  Lawrie  had  gone  to  London. 
“Nae  word  frae  the  Member  yet?  It’s  queer.” 

“He’s  surely  gaun  to  do  something  grand  for  us,”  replied 
Mrs.  Cassils;  “he’ssae  lang  about  it.”  Then,  turning  to 
her  son,  Andrew — “’Od  !  he’ll  be  gaun  to  mak  a  lord  o’  ye, 
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or  a  dook,  or  some  awfu  thing  o’  that  kind,  at  the  very  least. 
Feth  !  ye’ll  haud  up  yer  head  then,  Anro.” 

Andrew  grinned  his  usual  grin,  and  looked  by  no  means 
ill-pleased  at  the  splendid  prospects  thus  held  out  to  him  by 
his  loving  mother.  He,  however,  said  nothing.  Now,  as 
chance  would  have  it,  on  this  very  day — that  is,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  above  conversation  took  place — a  formida¬ 
ble-looking  letter,  with  a  large,  official  seal  on  it,  was 
presented  by  the  postman  to  Mrs.  Walter  Cassils — her  hus¬ 
band,  it  being  market-day,  being  from  home.  Mrs.  Cassils 
received  the  letter,  for  which  there  was  nothing  to  pay — it 
bearing  to  be  “  On  His  Majesty’s  service  ;”  and,  not  doubt¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  that  it  was  the  anxiously-looked-for 
appointment  for  her  son,  flew,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
with  it  to  the  garden,  where  Andrew  was,  at  the  moment, 
employed  in  hoeing  cabbage. 

“  Here,  Anro,  here  it’s  at  L*„st !”  she  shouted,  as  she  ran 
towards  her  son,  with  the  letter  held  out  at  the  full  extent 
of  her  arm — “Here  it’s  at  last!” 

Andrew  threw  down  his  hoe,  stepped  out  from  amongst 
the  rows  of  cabbages  he  had  been  dressing,  took  the  letter 
from  his  mother,  opened  it,  and  read — “  Horse  Guards, 
London.”  Yes,  Horse  Guards,  London.  Such  was  the 
locality  whence  the  extraordinary  document  had  emanated. 
Andrew  read  on  ;  and,  by  the  time  he  had  finished,  found 
that  he  was  appointed  a  cornet  of  dragoons ! 

“  God  preserve  us!  what’s  this  o't!”  exclaimed  his  mother, 
standing  aghast  at  the  astounding  intelligence.  “A  cornal 
o’ dragoons  !  Wha  wad  a  thocht  it?  That  is  grand.  Nae 
wonder  it  was  sae  lang  o’  coming.  Feth,  Anro,  ye’re  up  the 
brae  noo !” 

The  mother  and  son  now  entered  into  a  serious  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  Andrew’s  military  appointment — the  said 
discussion  being  rendered  necessary  by  a  certain  considera¬ 
tion  that  entered  into  the  general  relation  of  the  case.  This 
was  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  both  parent  and  child  whether 
Walter  would  consent  to  his  son’s  becoming  an  officer  of 
dragoons.  They  doubted  it  very  much  ;  yet  it  was  one  that 
mightily  tickled  themselves.  The  mother  was  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  her  son’s  becoming  a  “great  offisher,”  as  she 
called  it,  and  figuring  in  regimentals  ;  and  tiie  son  was  no 
less  gratified  by  the  contemplation  of  the  same  captivating 
picture.  But  what  was  to  be  done?  Walter  might  object ; 
that  was  to  be  feared.  On  this  subject,  then,  mother  and  son 
communed  earnestly  for  a  few  seconds ;  and,  at  length,  de¬ 
termined  that  the  appointment  should,  in  the  meantime,  be 
kept  a  secret  from  him,  and  be  ultimately  broken  to  him 
cautiously,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  he  felt  on  the  subject, 
before  disclosing  the  entire  facts  of  the  case.  There  was, 
however,  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way.  The  letter  from 
the  Horse  Guards  which  announced  Andrew’s  appointment, 
intimated  also  that  he  would,  in  a  few  days,  hear  from  his 
commanding  officer,  who  would  inform  him  when  and  where 
he  should  join  his  regiment,  and  of  other  particulars  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  know.  Now,  there  was  a  danger  of  this 
second  letter  falling  into  Walter’s  hands,  and  thus  prema¬ 
turely  divulging  the  secret.  There  certainly  was.  But  it 
could  not  be  helped.  There  was  no  avoiding  of  it,  except¬ 
ing  by  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  post,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  intercept  the  impending  communication  ;  and  on  this 
mother  and  son  resolved. 

In  a  few  days  after  this,  the  promised  letter  came ;  and, 
as  good  luck  would  have  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Andrew 
himself.  On  getting  possession  of  the  important  document, 
Andrew  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  hastened  to  the  kitchen, 
where  his  mother  was,  and,  with  a  look  of  grave  importance, 
and  a  wag  of  his  forefinger,  summoned  her  out.  She  obeyed 
the  signal. 

“The  letter,  mother — I’ve  gotten’t !”  said  Andrew,  in  a 
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low  whisper ;  and  the  two  hastened  into  an  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment,  and  secured  the  door.  This  done,  Andrew  drew  the 
letter  from  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and  read  : — 

“  CMttingdon ,  20 111  July,  183-. 

“  Sir, — Being  advised,  by  a  communication  from  the 
Horse  Guards,  that  you  are  appointed  to  a  cornetcy  in  the 
— th  dragoons,  I  request  that  you  will  join  your  regiment 
here  within  ten  days  of  this  date. 

u  By  applying  to  any  army-clothier,  you  may  be  furnished 
with  the  necessary  uniform  of  our  corps — cap,  sword,  &c.  ; 
and  I  would  recommend  your  providing  yourself  with  these 
before  joining.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“Charles  Medway, 
“Lieut.-Col.  — tli  Dragoons.” 

“  Grand,  Anro !  grand !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cassils,  de¬ 
lightedly.  “  Ye  maun  get  the  claes  directly.” 

“  ’Deed  maun  I,”  said  Andrew  ;  “  but  boo  are  they  to  be 
gotten,  withoot  my  faither’s  kennin  a’  aboot  it  ?  They’ll  be 
awfu  expensive,  and  whar  am  I  to  get  the  money,  except 
frae  him?” 

“Think  ye,  if  we  were  buyin  the  cloth,  Anro,  that  Wee 
Johnny  couldna  mak  them?”  inquired  his  mother,  referring 
to  the  little  drunken  tailor  of  the  village  of  Castlerigg 
“  That  wad  be  a  great  savin  ;  and  ye  ken  lie’s  a  bit  handy 
body,  Johnny,  when  the  drap  drink’s  no  in  his  head.  He 
maks  his  arm  flee  like  a  weaver’s  shuttle.” 

“  No,  no,  mother,”  replied  Andrew  ;  “  Johnny’s  weel 
aneuch  at  plain  wark — at  drivin  up  corduroys  or  velveteens 
■ — but  he’s  nae  haun  at  fal-de-rals.  I  maun  go  to  a  reglar 
tailor’s.  There’s  the  swurd  an’  ” - - 

“Wad  yer  faither’s  auld  nne  no  do,”  here  interposed 
Andrew’s  mother,  bent  on  thrift,  “  an’  it  were  weel  scoored 
up?  It’s  a  gey  gaucy  ane,  I’m  sure.  It  has  a  head  on’t  like 
a  creel ;  and  I’m  tell’t  did  a  guid  day’s  wark  at  Shirramuir.” 

“No,  mother,”  said  Andrew,  decisively.  “I  maun  go 
decent  like,  or  no  ava ;  I  maun  hae  every  thing  new  and  o’ 
the  richt  kind.” 

“Weel,  weel,  Anro,  my  man,  since  it  maun  be  sae,  it 
maun  be  sae.  But  whar’s  the  siller  to  come  frae,  unless 
your  faither  gies’t?” 

“  That’s  what  I’m  sayin,  mother,”  replied  Andrew ;  “we 
maun  tell  him.” 

“  I  fancy  we  maun,”  said  the  former.  “  He’ll  maybe  no 
tak  just  so  ill  on  wi’t  as  we’re  dreadin.” 

The  proceeding  here  deemed  necessary,  was  soon  after 
adopted.  Walter  was  informed  of  his  son’s  appointment ; 
and,  although  he  did  express  a  good  deal  of  surprise  at  it,  he 
certainly  did  not  “  tak  so  ill  on  wi’t”  as  his  wife  and  son  had 
feared.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed,  on  the  whole,  rather 
proud  of  it,  and  at  once  agreed  to  supply  the  needful  for  his 
son’s  outfit. 

This  important  point  settled,  Andrew  lost  no  time  in  pro¬ 
viding  himself  with  the  necessary  clothing,  and  other  appur¬ 
tenances  of  his  new  profession,  amongst  which  was  a  sword 
nearly  six  feet  in  length,  and  a  fur  or  bear-skin  cap,  of  at 
least  three  in  height. 

On  the  evening  on  which  his  military  dress  was  sent  home, 
Andrew  secretly  retired  with  it  to  a  private  apartment ;  and 
having  there  arrayed  himself  in  the  warlike  toggery,  girded 
on  the  long  sword,  and  mounted  the  huge  bear-skin  cap, 
he  stalked  into  the  kitchen,  where  was  his  mother,  sisters, 
and  one  or  two  female  servants.  It  was  a  triumphant 
moment  for  Andrew ;  and  his  audience  was  of  the  very  best 
description  fora  first  debut. 

When  the  martial  figure  of  Andrew  stalked  into  the 
kitchen,  a  scream  of  affected  terror  rose  amongst  the  specta¬ 
tors.  Andrew  acknowledged  it  with  a  grin  of  delight.  He 


had  inspired  terror  and  admiration,  and  both  in  about  equaZ 
proportions.  It  was  a  most  gratifying  effect. 

“  Isna  he  as  like  the  pictors  o’  the  Duke  o’  Wellington  as 
he  can  glowr?”  exclaimed  the  delighted  mother. 

“  I  think  he’s  mair  like  Blookar,  in  the  three-ha’penny 
picture  books,”  said  one  of  the  admiring  sisters. 

Andrew  smiled  graciously  to  these  flattering  compliments, 
and  endeavoured  to  look  as  deserving  of  them  as  possible. 

“  Did  I  frichten  ye,  mother  ?”  he  now  inquired  of  the 
latter,  softening  his  looks  at  the  same  time,  to  shew  that  it 
was  all  a  joke,  and  that  lie  was  not  in  reality  so  terrible  as 
he  looked  like. 

“  ’Deed  did  ye,  laddie,”  replied  liis  gratified  parent. 
“  Ye’re  just  awfu  in  thae  claes.  That’s  a  fearsome  swurd.” 
Andrew  smiled  again,  and  glanced  complacently  at  the  for¬ 
midable  weapon  which  had  been  just  alluded  to,  and  which 
clattered  loudly  on  the  stone  floor  with  every  motion  he  made 
— and  he  made  a  good  many,  on  express  purpose  to  produce 
this  very  warlike  sound. 

Having  sufficiently  exhibited  himself  in  his  military  array, 
Andrew  withdrew — his  sword  trailing  after  him  with  a 
noise  that  was  heard,  as  he  proceeded  alongst  the  long  stone- 
floored  passage  of  the  house,  for  several  seconds  after  he  him¬ 
self  became  invisible,  and  resumed  his  wonted  garments. 

In  the  meantime,  the  period  to  which  Andrew’s  com¬ 
manding  officer  had  limited  him  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
Seven  of  the  ten  days  had  expired.  It  was  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  that  Andrew  should  bestir  himself.  He  did  so,  and 
was  ready  to  start  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  after 
the  receipt  of  his  Colonel’s  letter.  Nay,  Andrew  was  not 
only  ready  to  start  on  this  day,  but  actually  did  so  ;  and,  on 
the  forenoon  of  that  which  followed,  was  safely  deposited — ■ 
“  long  sword,  saddle,  bridle,”  and  all — in  the  fashionable 
town  of  Chiltingdon. 

Having  brought  our  story  up  to  this  point,  we  will  shift 
the  scene  for  a  moment  to  the  barrack-yard  of  the  place 
above-named ;  and  there  we  shall  find  a  troop  of  dragoon 
officers  in  undress,  chatting  and  laughing  away  in  the  centre 
of  the  esplanade.  All  at  once,  the  eyes  of  the  party  are 
directed  towards  the  main  gate  of  the  barrack-yard.  The 
talk  ceases,  and  all  look  with  eager  and  silent  curiosity 
towards  the  entrance  just  spoken  of.  At  length,  a  universal 
burst  of  laughter,  which  no  sense  of  politeness  could  controi, 
indicated  that  the  object  of  attention  was  one  of  a  ludicrous 
character.  What  there  was  in  it  of  this  nature,  the  reader 
will  judge  for  himself  when  we  inform  him  that  the  said 
object  of  attention  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  uncouth-looking  figure, 
in  the  uniform  of  the  corps  then  occupying  the  liorse- 
barracks  of  Chiltingdon.  Everything  was  strange  and  odd 
about  the  unknown  warrior.  His  clothes,  somehow  or 
other,  did  not  seem  to  fit  him  ;  and  he  evidently  felt  by  no 
means  at  home  in  them  himself.  Vain  were  the  conjectures 
which  the  officers  of  the  — th  made  as  to  who  this  new  com¬ 
rade  could  be. 

“Doesn’t  he  look  devilish  like  a  scarecrow  in  regimen¬ 
tals?”  said  one. 

“  What  an  abominable  fit !”  exclaimed  another. 

“  Made  by  a  country  tailor,”  said  a  third. 

“  The  devil  a  bit,”  remarked  a  fourth;  “the  clothes  are  not 
amiss  made,  but  it’s  the  infernal  figure  of  the  man.  Stultz 
himself  couldn’t  make  that  fellow  look  human.’ 

At  this  moment,  they  were  joined  by  the  Colonel,  whose 
attention  was  immediately  directed  by  the  party  to  the  odd 
figure  they  were  contemplating.  The  Colonel — who  was  a 
grave  and  staid  elderly  man,  of  much  experience,  and  not 
given  to  laughing  on  trifling  occasions,  nor  very  ready  in 
humouring  the  levities  of  his  young  officers — raised  his  ghts3 
to  his  eve,  and  looked  for  a  second  at  the  person  to  whom 
his  notice  had  been  called. 
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We  must  pause  here  for  a  moment,  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  time  was  afforded  for  so  much  conversation  and 
remark,  ere  the  subject  of  it  had  advanced  the  short  dis¬ 
tance  that  intervened  between  the  barrack  gate  and  the  spot 
on  which  the  officers  of  the  — th  stood.  This  is  accounted 
for,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  stranger  warrior’s  having 
condescendingly  entered  into  conversation  with  the  sentry 
at  the  gate,  to  whom  he  was  putting  sundry  questions  in  a 
very  friendly  and  familiar  way.  Leaving  our  hero — for  we 
need  no  longer  attempt  to  conceal  that  the  personage  of  whom 
we  speak  wa3  no  other  than  our  friend,  Andrew  Cassils — 
we  return  to  the  party  in  the  centre  of  the  esplanade. 

“  Ah  !”  said  the  Colonel,  after  contemplating  Andrew  for 
a  few  seconds — “  Our  new  Cornet,  I  dare  say.  What  does 
he  stop  at  the  gate  for?  This  is  our  new  Cornet,  gentle¬ 
men,”  continued  the  Colonel,  now  addressing,  in  a  grave 
tone,  the  young  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  “and 
represented  to  me  to  be  a  person  of  considerable  attain¬ 
ments,  and  of  gentlemanly  manners  and  dispositions.  I, 
therefore,  expect  that  you  will  receive  him  as  such,  and  not 
conduct  yourselves  towards  him  with  any  unbecoming  levity, 
whatever  his  peculiarities  may  be.” 

“  But  don’t  you  think  he  is  rather  a  rum-looking  cus¬ 
tomer,  Colonel  ?”  inquired  a  young  slip  of  nobility. 

“  I  never  judge  of  a  man  by  his  looks,  sir,”  replied  the 
Colonel.  “  A  man  doesn’t  require  to  be  a  dandy  to  be  a 
good  soldier.  Many  a  brave  fellow  I  have  known,  who 
would  cut  but  a  very  indifferent  figure  in  a  ball  room.” 

Silenced  by  this  reproof,  the  young  aristocrat  said  no 
more,  while  all  the  other  officers  looked  as  grave  and  re¬ 
spectful  as  they  possibly  could ;  but  the  trial  was  a  severe 
one,  and  it  became  every  moment  more  oppressive  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  approach  of  Andrew,  who,  having  finished  his 
tete-a-tete  with  the  sentinel,  was  now  advancing  towards  the 
group  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  On  his  approach,  the 
Colonel  stepped  out  from  the  circle  of  officers,  and,  raising 
his  cap,  politely  said — 

“  Cornet  Cassils,  I  presume  ?” 

“Quite  riclit,  sir.  ’Od,  ye  hae  guessed  it.  Are  ye  Cor- 
nal  Medway?” 

“  The  same,  at  your  service,  sir,”  replied  the  polite 
Colonel,  again  bowing. 

“  Week  I’m  glad  to  see  ye,  sir,”  said  Andrew,  with  a  grin 
of  satisfaction,  and  extending  his  hand  to  the  Colonel,  in 
order  to  corroborate  his  assertion  by  a  friendly  shake. 
“I’m  real  glad  to  see  you.  Yon  was  a  ireenly  letter  o’ 
yours,  Cornal ;  and  ye  see,”  he  added,  taking  up  one  of  the 
skirts  of  his  coat,  and  glancing  downwards,  at  the  same 
moment,  at  his  own  figure,  “that  I  hae  attended  punck- 
wally  till’t,  in  the  matter  o’  cleedin.” 

“  Oh,  so  I  see,  sir,”  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  look — a  look 
which  even  his  cautious  and  guarded  disposition  could  not 
suppress — of  ineffable  surprise  at  the  style  of  language  in 
which  he  was  addressed. 

“I  dinna  fin’  a’thegither  easy  in  them,  Cornal,”  con¬ 
tinued  Andrew;  “but  I  fancy  I’ll  get  used  to  them  belive.” 

To  this  remark  the  Colonel  made  no  reply ;  but,  turning 
half-round  on  his  heel,  introduced  the  new-comer  to  his 
officers  as  Cornet  Cassils.  They  all  raised  their  caps  with 
an  air  of  great  politeness  to  the  Cornet ;  but  it  was  easy  to 
see,  by  the  peculiar  smile  that  played  on  every  countenance, 
that  there  was  little  of  the  real  feeling  of  courtesy  in  the 
ceremony. 

“I  houp  ye’re  a’  weel,  friens?”  said  Andrew,  smiling  gra¬ 
ciously  on  liis  brother  officers,  and  shaking  them  one  after 
the  other  by  the  hand ;  going  round  the  circle  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  “  I  houp  we’ll  be  a’  freenly  thegither  and  leeve  just 
like  blithers.  Ye’ll  fin’  me  willin  to  obleegc  at  a’  times; 
for  I  like  love  an’  unity  in  a’  cases.” 


“  So  do  we,  sir,”  gravely  replied  a  waggish  young  scamp 
who  stood  next  Andrew.  “Love  and  unity’s  our  motto ; 
and  I’m  delighted,  and  so,  I’m  sure,  are  my  brother  officers, 
to  find  you  so  deeply  imbued  with  that  beautiful  sentiment. 
It  is  one  which  you  seem  calculated  to  illustrate  as  well  as 
entertain.” 

“  Thank  ye,  sir,  thank  ye  for  yer  guid  opinion.  I  houp 
ye’ll  never  hae  reason  to  change’t.” 

“  We  mess  at  six  o’clock,  sir,”  hero  interposed  the 
Colonel,  turning  on  his  heel,  and  walking  away  from  the 
party. 

“What’s  that  the  Cornal  says?”  inquired  Andrew  at 
one  of  the  group  with  which  he  was  still  surrounded. 

“  The  Colonel  says  we  mess  at  six,  sir  ;  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  he  expects  your  presence  at  that  hour.” 

“Mess!  What  kind  o’ a  mess?”  said  Andrew.  “Mess 
o’  what?” 

“It  is  dinner,  sir,  that  is  meant.  We  dine  at  six.  Mess 
is  regimental  phrase  for  dinner.” 

“  Ou  ay,”  said  the  enlightened  Cornet.  Very  guid.  Nae 
objection  whatever  to  tak  a  chack  o’  dinner  wi  the  Cornal. 
I’ll  birl  a  bawbee  wi’  him  wi’  great  pleasure.  W ull  ony  o’ 
ye  be  there,  chaps?”  Andrew,  seeing  so  many  merry  facc3 
about  him,  was  now  getting  familiar. 

“  Oh,  surely,  surely,”  was  the  reply.  “  We’ll  be  all  there, 
and  most  happy  to  meet  you,  Cornet.  Good-by,  Cornet, 
good-by,  good-by,”  exclaimed  the  officers  of  the  — th,  one 
after  the  other,  as  they  went  off  pair  after  pair — arm  in  arm, 
together. 

We  suppose  we  should  pause  here,  to  describe  what  each 
and  all  of  these  gentlemen  thought  of  their  new  brother- 
how  amazed,  how  astonished  they  were  at  the  strange,  un¬ 
couch  appearance  and  manners  of  the  Cornet;  but  we  ques¬ 
tion  much,  whether  the  information  conveyed  by  such  de¬ 
scription  would  compensate  for  its  tedium.  All  this,  then, 
we  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  who  will  form  a 
sufficiently  correct  notion  of  it  without  our  interference. 
Having  disposed,  then,  of  this  piece  of  dead  weight,  we  shall 
proceed  with  our  story,  carrying  our  hero  forward  to  the 
next  important  occurrence  of  the  day,  which  was  his  ap 
pearance  in  the  mess  room  of  the  — th. 

“  What  a  gran’  turn  oot !”  exclaimed  Andrew,  on  his 
entering  the  apartment,  which  was  already  half-filled  with 
officers,  and  gazing  in  amazement  with  uplitted  hands  on  the 
display  of  plate,  crystal,  &c.,  which  the  mess-table  and  side¬ 
board  exhibited.  “  They  wad  need  to  hae  the  penny  siller 
that  come  here,  I  think.  What  say  ye,  Cornal?” 

The  grave  Colonel  took  no  notice  of  either  the  querist  or 
the  query. 

“Allow  me  the  honour  of  providing  you  a  seat,  Cornet, 
and  of  taking  my  place  beside  you,”  said  the  young  officer 
who  had  so  much  admired  Andrew’s  sentiment  about  love 
and  unity.  “Allow  me  the  honour  of  providing  you  a  seat, 
Cornet,  and  of  taking  my  place  beside  you,’  said  the  young 
man  just  alluded  to;  placing  a  chair  for  Andrew  at  table, 
at  which  the  gentlemen  were  now  seating  themselves,  and 
planting  another  beside  it  for  his  own  accommodation. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  Andrew,  accepting  the  proffered 
conveniency,  and  seating  himself. 

“Take  soup,  my  friend?”  inquired  Lieutenant  Harring¬ 
ton — for  such  was  the  name  of  the  officer  who  had  so  par¬ 
ticularly  attached  himself  to  the  Cornet. 

“What  kin’  o’  stuff  is’t?”  said  the  latter,  peering  into  the 
tureen  and  snuffing  the  aroma  of  its  contents. 

“  Capital  stuff,  sir,”  replied  Harrington.  “  Turtle  soup.” 

“Never  heard  o’t  afore  ;  but  dinna  care  to  try  a  ladle  fu\ 
It  smells  weel,  though  it  looks  geyan  queer.” 

“.Tames,”  exclaimed  Lieutenant  Harrington,  calling  one  of 
the  serving  men ;  “  soup  here,  for  Cornet  Cassils.” 
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A  plate  of  the  soup  was  instantly  placed  before  him. 
Andrew  commenced.  lie  took  one  spoonful;  but  it  was 
evident,  from  the  contortions  of  countenance  he  made,  that 
he  could  not  proceed  much  farther ;  and  this  promise  was 
not  belied. 

“Jamie!”  he  bawled  out,  throwing  down  his  spoon  with  a 
manifest  expression  of  disgust ;  “  tak  awa  this  plate,  and 
bring  me  a  mouthfu’  o’  brandy;  that  stuff  wad  need  it.  Is 
there  ony  sheephead  kail  on  the  table  ?  I  wadna  gie  a 
spoonfu  o’  that  for  a  tubfu  o’  your  turkey  soups.” 

The  Cornet  was  assured  there  was  no  such  thing  at  table, 
but  was  offered  various  other  edibles  in  lieu  of  it — two  or 
three  of  which  he  accepted,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making 
a  very  fair  dinner.  During  all  this  time — and,  indeed,  dur- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  afternoon — Colonel  Medway  threw 
looks,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  Cornet,  which  sufficiently 
shewed  the  extreme  perplexity  he  was  in  to  conceive  what 
sort  of  a  person  he  had  got  in  his  new  officer.  The  Cornet’s 
peculiarities  were  too  much  even  for  his  liberality  of  allow¬ 
ance  on  the  score  of  oddities.  The  Colonel,  however,  main¬ 
tained  his  usual  gravity  during  the  whole  scene,  taking  no 
share  whatever  in  the  merriment  which  Andrew’s  brusqueries 
were  every  moment  exciting  amongst  the  younger  members 
of  the  party.  The  Colonel  was,  in  short,  all  amazement  at 
the  extremely  rude  and  uncultivated  manners  of  his  new 
Cornet,  and  not  a  little  displeased  that  such  a  person  should 
have  obtained  a  commission  in  the  — th. 

_  Jhis  amazment  and  this  displeasure,  however,  he,  with 
his  usual  forbearance  and  nice  sense  of  politeness,  suppressed 
as  much  as  he  possibly  could ;  but  he  retired  much  earlier 
than  usual  from  the  mess-table,  partly  in  disgust  with  the 
manners  of  the  Cornet,  and  partly  to  adopt  a  proceeding  re¬ 
garding  that  person,  which  he  determined  should  not  be 
delayed  a  moment.  This  was  to  address  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  on  the  subject  of  Andrew’s  appointment  to 
a  cornetcy  in  the  — th. 

“My  long  experience  in  the  service,  my  Lord,”  said  this 
document,  “has  taught  me  to  place  little  store,  either  by  the 
manners  or  personal  appearance  of  men ;  for  I  have  not 
found  these  by  any  means  sure  indications  of  character ; 
but,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  point  in  these  matters  beyond 
which  even  my  indifference  cannot  go.  Without  any  desire 
whatever  to  see  my  officers  exquisites,  I  do  yet  think  that 
some  degree  of  refinement  is  necessary,  in  a  pei-son  holding 
a  commission  in  his  Majesty’s  service ;  and  that,  as  he  is 
thus  associated  with  gentlemen,  and  holds  himself  the  rank 
of  one,  there  should  be  some  little  conformity  between  his 
manners  and  position.”  The  writer  then  went  on  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  “  unlicked  cub  ”  that  had  been  sent  to  him,  hinted 
that  such  appointments  might  bring  discredit  on  the  service, 
and  concluded  by  inquiring  if  there  was  no  mistake  any¬ 
where,  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cassils  to  a  cornetcy  in 
the  — th  ;  “  for,”  said  Colonel  Medway,  “  although  he  may 
be  a  very  good  sort  of  a  person  in  other  respects,  he  is  totally 
unfit  for  the  situation  in  which  circumstances  have  placed 
him.” 

This  letter,  which  was  rather  confidential  than  official — 
Colonel  Medway  having  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  commander-in-chief — was  duly  dispatched,  and  as 
duly  received  by  the  personage  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
It  was  rather  an  unusual  sort  of  communication,  and  de¬ 
manded  some  delicacy  of  procedure.  This  the  commander- 
in-chief  felt,  and  he  acted  accordingly.  He  immediately 
dispatched  a  private  note  to  the  member  of  the  Ministry 
through  -whose  influence  Sir  Lawrie  had  obtained  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  giving  him  the  substance  of  Colonel  Medway’s 
letter,  and  asking,  in  his  turn,  if  there  was  no  mistake  in  the 
matter.  The  minister,  on  receipt  of  the  commander-in-chief’s 
note,  immediately  addressed  a  card  to  Sir  Lawrie,  on  the 
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subject  of  the  communication  he  had  received;  and  Ijb  too, 
asked  if  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  business. 

On  receiving  this  letter,  Sir  Lawrie  flew,  in  a  state  of 
great  perplexity  and  distress,  to  his  memorandum-book, 
tossed  over  the  leaves  in  search  of  the  entry  which  he  had 
made  on  the  subject  of  Andrew’s  appointment,  and  found, 
to  the  farther  increase  of  his  uneasiness,  that  it  was  perfectly 
possible  that  he  might  have  made  a  mistake  between  the 
two  Cassils ;  for  there  were  two  of  that  name  amongst  his 
constituents— a  Mr.  Cassils  of  Greyside,  a  gentleman  of 
extensive  landed  property— who  had  a  son  also  of  the  name 

. ndrew,  and  who  was  the  rightful  owner  of  the  cornetcy 

which  the  hero  of  our  tale  was  at  this  moment  enjoying _ - 

and  the  father  of  that  very  primitive  sort  of  person.  °Sir 
Lawrie  had  just  concluded,  then,  that  he  had  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  committed  some  blunder  with  regard  to  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  parties,  which  had  led  to  a  reversing  of  their 
appointments,  and  was  musing  on  the  perplexing  subject, 
with  his  memorandum-book  still  open  in  his  hand,  when 
he  was  startled  from  his  reverie,  by  some  one  rapping  at  the 
t  ooi  of  his  apartment,  in  the  Albion  Hotel,  where  he  was 
then  lodging. 

“  Come  in,”  called  out  Sir  Lawrie. 

The  door  opened,  and  in  stalked  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  m 
military  attire,  with  a  grin  of  familiar  recognition  on  his 
vacant  countenance.  Sir  Lawrie  stared  in  silent  amazement 
at  the  warlike  apparition. 

.  ^-e  dinim  ken  me,  I’m  thinkin,  Sir  Lawrie,”  said  the 
grinning  warrior.  “  Thae  fal-de-rals,”  glancing  at  his  ap¬ 
pointments,  “mak  an  unco  change  on  a  body’s  look.” 

“Really,  sir— really,”  said  the  astonished  knight,  with 
the  most  perfect  gravity  and  seriousness,  “you  have  the 
advantage  of  me.  I — I” — and  he  looked  in  the  face  of  his 
visitor,  as  if  puzzled  with  a  recollection  of  having  seen  it 
somewhere  before — “  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowin"  who 
addresses  me.” 

“  Od,  that’s  queer  aneuch,  now,”  replied  the  stranger; 
“  but  thae  trantlums,  as  I  said  before,  disguise  a  body  °sae. 
I’m  Andrew  Cassils,  Sir  Lawrie.” 

“  Oh,  God  bless  me!— dear  me!”  exclaimed  the  perplexed 
baronet,  taking  his  visitor  good-naturedly  by  the  hand,  “  I 
should  have  known  you,  certainly.  Be  seated— be  seated. 
Mr.  Cassils.” 

When  he  had  done  so. 

By  the  by,  I  m  afraid — that  is,  I  find,”  continued  the 
worthy  knight,  “  that  I  have  committed  some  mistake  with 
regard  to  your  appointment,  Mr.  Cassils.  I” — 

“  Indeed,  sir,”  here  interposed  the  Cornet,  “  that’s  juist 
the  business  that  I  hae  come  up  to  London  to  see  ye  aboot.” 

And  he  produced  a  letter  which  he  had  received  the  day 
before  from  liis  father,  in  which  the  latter  informed  him 
that  Mr.  Cassils,  of  Greyside,  had  called  upon  him,  and  had 
stated  that  an  appointment  in  the  excise  had  reached  him 
for  his  son ;  that  he  had  never  desired  such  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  having  a  very  different  view  for  the  young  man; 
and  that  he  supposed  that  the  situation  was  intended  for 
his,  namely,  Walter’s  son.  The  letter  concluded  by  desir¬ 
ing  Andrew  to  wait  immediately  on  Sir  Lawrie  in  London, 
and  learn  from  him  how  the  matter  really  stood.  It  was, 
then,  in  consequence  of  this  letter,  that  Andrew  was  now 
a  visitor  of  SirLawrie’s;  and,  we  need  hardly  add,  that  with 
this  visit  terminated  the  military  career  of  the  Cornet. 

The  saddles  were  shortly  after  put  on  the  right  horses ; 
Andrew  became  an  exciseman,  and  his  namesake  stepped 
into  the  cornetcy,  which  the  former  had  filled,  although 
but  for  a  short  time,  with  such  dignity  and  decorum. 
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THE  TRIP. 

The  late  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  many  excellent  quali¬ 
ties,  possessed  some  peculiarities  of  character  better  calcu¬ 
lated,  perhaps,  to  afford  amusement  than  to  support  the 
dignity  of  his  rank.  He  was  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and 
much  delighted  in  specimens  of  good  practical  joking. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  merry  Duke,  on  one  occasion, 
invited  his  worthy  ground-bailie,  at  Smerly  Bay — a  harbour 
in  a  certain  island  on  the  west  coast-  to  dine  on  board  his 
yacht,  which  was  then  lying  in  the  bay  above-mentioned. 
Too  proud  of  the  honour  to  hesitate  about  accepting  so 
flattering  a  mark  of  hi3  Grace’s  favour,  Mr.  Mathieson,  who 
was  a  stout,  elderly,  little  personage,  with  many  becks,  and 
bows,  and  “  wreathed  smiles,”  at  once  expressed  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  attend  his  Grace,  at  the  time  appointed,  on  board 
the  Charlotte. 

Punctual  to  his  engagement,  and  dressed  in  his  best,  Ihe 
worthy  Bailie  presented  himself,  in  the  hour  of  cause,  on 
the  little  quay  of  Smerly  Bay,  where,  agreeably  to  previous 
arrangement,  he  was  to  find  the  yacht’s  pinnace  waiting  to 
convey  him  on  board.  The  boat,  with  two  stout  fellows  in 
it,  was  there.  The  Bailie  was  shipped ;  and,  after  about  a 
fifteen  minutes  pull,  found  himself  standing  on  the  deck  of 
the  little  Charlotte,  to  which  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
Duke  himself,  and  two  or  three  waggish  friends  of  his 
Grace,  who  were,  at  the  time,  on  a  tour  with  him,  in  the 
yacht,  through  some  of  the  Western  Isles. 

As  hospitable  as  facetious,  the  Duke  lost  no  time  in 
priming  his  humble  friend,  the  Bailie,  from  a  case-bottle 
of  brandy,  which  he  ordered  to  be  brought  on  deck  for 
that  special  purpose.  Nothing  loath,  the  honest  man  took 
a  jorum  or  two  of  the  stimulating  liquor — just  enough  to 
put  him  in  spirits,  and  to  inspire  him  with  the  confidence 
necessary  to  an  entire  enjoyment  of  his  present  happy 
position. 

By  and  by,  the  party — including,  of  course,  the  Bailie — 
wTere  summoned  to  the  cabin  to  dinner.  It  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  the  guests  were  just  the  men  to  do  it  justice.  The 
worthy  Bailie,  amongst  the  rest,  played  a  capital  knife  and 
fork — a  sort  of  thing  in  which  he  rather  excelled  at  all 
times.  Dinner  over,  drinking  materials  were  produced,  and 
the  party  set  fairly  in  for  a  merry  bout;  and  a  merry  bout 
they  had.  The  Bailie  cracked  away  like  a  pen-gun,  and  felt 
as  happy  as  a  man  could  do. 

When  the  revels  had  thus  continued  for  some  time,  the 
Duke,  as  if  suddenly  struck  with  a  good  thought,  proposed, 
as  it  was  a  fine  afternoon,  they  should  get  the  yacht  under 
way,  and  make  a  run  as  far  as  Campbelltown,  which,  being 
only,  as  his  Grace  said,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  they 
■would  easily  make  out  before  nightfall — the  wind  being  quite 
fair.  To  this  proposal  all,  excepting  the  Bailie,  at  once 
acceded.  But  the  Bailie  demurred.  lie  had  matters  of 
his  Grace’s  to  attend  to  (he  said),  that  would  by  no  means 
allow  of  his  absence. 

“  Besides,”  continued  the  worthy  man,  “  I-  couldna  think 
o’  gaun  awa  frae  liame  in  this  abrupt  manner,  and  withoot 
<doin  my  family  some  notice  o’  my  proceedings.  They  wad 
think  I  was  drowned.” 

“Bailie!”  exclaimed  the  Duke,  slapping  him  jocosely  on 
the  shoulder,  “  as  to  any  neglect  of  my  affairs  which  your 
absence  might  occasion,  I  give  you  a  full  quittance  before¬ 
hand  ;  and  as  to  your  abrupt  departure  alarming  your  family, 
I  shall  provide  for  that  by  sending  the  boat  on  shore,  to  give 
them  satisfactory  information  regarding  the  case.  So,  go 
you  must,  Bailie.” 

“  Weel,  weel,  your  Grace,  ou  thae  conditions  t  and  since 


you  insist  on’t,  I’ll  offer  nae  mair  objections.  But  I  maun 
be  back  by  the  morn’s  nicht  at  farthest.” 

“  I  promise  you  shall,”  replied  the  Duke. 

This  matter  adjusted,  the  party  proceeded  in  their  revels 
for  some  time,  and  then  all  in  a  great  flow  of  spirits  as¬ 
cended  the  deck,  to  see  the  vessel  getting  under  way. 

This  was  a  proceeding  very  soon  accomplished ;  for  the 
vacht  was  well  manned.  In  a  very  few  minutes  her  anchor 
was  up,  and  her  white  canvas  spread  to  the  gale.  It  was 
blowing  a  five  fresh  breeze,  and  the  party,  including  Bailie 
Mathieson,  had  the  satisfaction  both  of  seeing  and  feeling  the 
lively  little  craft  bounding  over  the  waves. 

Our  good  friend  the  Bailie,  who  was,  by  this  time,  him¬ 
self  a  little  in  the  wind,  stood  with  spectacles  on  nose — for 
his  sight  was  very  indifferent — looking  with  much  interest 
at  the  receding  shores  of  his  native  place.  Gradually  they 
disappeared  from  his  view ;  amongst  the  last  objects  he 
saw  being  his  own  house,  a  very  pretty  little  white  one,  that 
stood  conspicuous  on  the  high  ground  that  overlooked  the 
bay. 

Having  spent  some  time  on  deck  in  looking  around  them, 
the  party,  at  the  Duke’s  suggestion,  again  descended  to  the 
cabin,  and  again  commenced  their  revels.  These  they  now 
kept  up  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  until  they  could  carry 
on  no  longer — at  least  some  of  them ;  and  amongst  whom 
was  our  worthy  friend  the  Bailie,  who,  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  got  so  completely  sewed  up  that  he  had  to  be  carried 
to  bed  by  the  steward  and  the  mate. 

“  Faith,  man,  but  she’s  gaun  through’t  cleverly !”  said  the 
Bailie,  in  very  thick,  and  all  but  unintelligible  English,  to 
his  bearers,  as  they  pitched  him  into  his  bed ;  the  remark 
being  elicited  by  a  sudden  plunge  of  the  vessel,  and  the  gurg¬ 
ling  noise  of  the  water  on  the  outer  wall  of  his  sleeping 
berth.  “We’ll  be  in  Campbelltown  in  the  twinklin  o’ a 
bed-post,  an’  we  carry  on  at  this  rate,”  he  added,  at  the 
same  time  turning  himself  round  in  his  bed,  and  settling  • 
himself  for  a  luxurious  snooze.  In  half  a  minute  after,  a 
loud  snoring  from  the  Bailie’s  berth  announced  that  all  was 
well,  and  that  the  worthy  man  was  now  oblivious  of  all 
earthly  concerns. 

Leaving  the  Bailie  thus  comfortably  disposed  of,  we  shall 
ascend  the  deck,  and  see  how  the  little  Charlotte  is  getting 
on.  Had  the  reader  been  there,  and  being  unaware  of  what 
was  going  forward,  he  would  have  been  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  the  Duke’s  yacht,  in  place  of  holding  on  her  course 
for  Campbelltown,  was  scudding  right  back  again  for  Smerly 
Bay. 

This  was  the  case,  then ;  and  therein  lay  a  certain  prac¬ 
tical  joke,  which  the  merry  Duke  and  his  friends  purposed 
playing  off  on  the  worthy  Bailie.  Their  joke  was  to  carry 
the  unconscious  voyageur  back  to  the  precise  spot  from 
whence  they  had  taken  him  ;  and,  as  they  hoped,  to  enjoy 
some  amusement  from  his  mistaking  his  locality  when  he 
should  get  on  deck  in  the  morning — a  design  in  which  they 
calculated  on  being  favoured  by  his  short-sightedness,  and 
by  the  confusion  of  head  which  the  night’s  debauch  must 
occasion. 

In  furtherance  of  this  plot,  the  vessel  had  been  put  about 
the  moment  the  Bailie  was  put  to  bed,  and  hence  came  it 
that  she  was  now  retracing  her  way.  Long  ere  daylight,  the 
Charlotte  was  again  at  anchor,  and  in  precisely  the  same  spot 
from  which  she  had  departed  some  three  or  four  hours 
before. 

On  awaking  in  the  morning,  the  first  thing  the  worthy 
Bailie  did  was  to  raise  himself  up  in  the  bed,  the  next  to 
thurst  his  head,  garnished  with  a  red  cowl,  out  of  the  nar¬ 
row  crib,  to  listen  for  sounds  that  might  convey  to  him  some 
idea  of  what  the  vessel  was  about — whether  sailing,  or  at 
anchor.  All  was  still.  There  was  no  sound  but  the  list- 
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less  tramping  of  two  or  three  feet  on  deck,  and  no  motion 
whatever.  The  vessel,  then,  the  Bailie  concluded,  was  at 
anchor.  She  was  in  Campbelltown  harbour. 

Under  this  impression,  the  worthy  man  got  up ;  and,  in 
his  curiosity  to  see  the  place — having  never  been  there  be¬ 
fore — hurried  on  deck  in  his  shirt  and  trousers. 

“  ITech !  a  bonny  place,”  exclaimed  the  Bailie,  scanning 
the  scenery  around  him,  and  shewing  clearly  that  the  night’s 
sleep  he  had  got  had  not  altogether  overcome  the  effects  of 
the  prior  evening’s  potations. 

“Is  is  not,  Bailie?”  said  the  Duke,  who  at  this  moment 
joined  his  worthy  officer  on  deck. 

“Just  as  bonny  a  place,  your  Grace,  as  I  hae  seen,”  re¬ 
peated  the  Bailie,  still  continuing  his  delightful  survey  of 
the  shore.  “  There’s  a  bit  white  house  there  on  the  hill,” 
went  on  the  Bailie,  pointing  to  his  own  domicile;  “that 
maun  be  a  bit  pleasant  place  to  leeve  in.” 

“  Why,  your  own,  Bailie,  is,  I  think,  just  as  good.  It  is 
as  well  situated,  and  looks  as  well,”  said  the  Duke. 

“Ou,  ’deed  is’t,  your  Grace,”  replied  the  Bailie;  “but 
that  seems  fully  a  mair  roomy-lookin  house  than  mine,  and 
staunts  a  hantle  higher;  but  there’s  a  wunnerfu  likeness 
between  them,  after  a’.  Most  astonishin.” 

“  Yes  ;  I  think  there  is  a  sort  of  resemblance,”  said  the 
Duke ;  “  but  not  a  very  striking  one.” 

“  Deil  o’  me,  beggin  your  Grace’s  pardon,”  said  the 
Bailie,  who  had  now  taken  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  land  around  him,  “if  I  ever  saw  twa  places  so  like  as 
this  and  Smcrly  !  There’s  a  hill  precisely  whar  we  hae  ane, 
and  o’  the  very  same  shape  ;  and  there’s  anither  just  whar 
Ben  Moran  stauns ;  and  there’s  a  water  exactly  whar  we 
hae  ane  ;  and,  Gude’s  my  life!  there’s  twa  houses  staunin 
exactly  whar  our  minister’s  and  the  doctor’s  staun.  ’Od,  its 
amazin !” 

“  The  resemblance  of  the  two  places  has  been  often  re¬ 
marked,”  said  the  Duke  carelessly;  “and  I  do  think  there 
are  two  or  three  points  in  which  they  have  a  distant  likeness 
to  each  other.” 

At  this  moment,  the  steward  announced  breakfast  on  the 
table,  when  the  Duke  and  his  officer — the  latter  having  pre¬ 
viously  dispatched  one  of  the  men  for  his  coat  and  waistcoat 
— descended  to  the  cabin,  where  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
now  assembled,  none  of  them  having  yet  been  on  deck. 

A  wink  from  the  Duke  intimated  to  them  that  the  Bailie 
had  bitten,  and  was  under  the  desired  illusion.  Taking  the 
hint — “  Well,  Bailie,  what  think  you  of  Campbelltown?” 
said  one  of  the  gentlemen.  “Isn’t  it  a  pretty  place?” 

“  Very  bonny  place,  sir;  very  bonny  place,”  replied  the 
Bailie. 

“  Have  you  observed  its  resemblance  to  Srnerly,  Bailie?” 
said  another. 

“  Inched  have  I,  sir,”  replied  the  latter  ;  “  I  was  just  rc- 
markin’t  to  his  Grace.  It’s  just  uncommon  the  likeness.” 

Breakfast  over,  it  was  proposed  that  the  party  should  go 
on  shore  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  proposal  was  agreeable 
to  all ;  and  accordingly  on  shore  they  went,  or  at  least  to¬ 
wards  it — for  we  must  not  land  them  until  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  that,  ere  they  quite  reached  their  landing-place,  the 
Bailie  was  surprised  by  another  extraordinary  point  of  re¬ 
semblance  between  his  new  quarters  and  his  old.  This  was 
the  astonishing  likeness  of  the  two  little  quays.  They  ap¬ 
peared  perfect  counterparts  of  each  other,  and  the  Bailie 
said  so. 

“Never  saw  ony  twa  things  sac  like  in  my  life,”  he  said. 
“They  maun  hae  been  built  by  the  same  man,  after  the  same 
pian,  at  the  same  time,  and  o’  the  same  materials ;  for  deil  a 
grain  o’  difference  is  between  them  that  I  can  see.  It’s  really 
queer.” 

Chance  coincidences,  my  good  friend,”  said  the  Duke, 
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in  a  tone  of  indifference;  “but  I  certainly  agree  with  you  m 
thinking  that  there  is  a  very  odd  correspondence  between 
the  two  quays.” 

Ihe  boat  having  reached  the  quay,  the  party  landed. 
There  was  only  one  solitary  person  on  it  at  the  time ;  but 
this  person  happened  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Bailie’s. 
The  latter,  on  coming  near,  very  near  him — for  he  could 
not  discern  any  but  large  objects  at  a  distance  of  a  score  of 
yards— at  once  recognised  him,  and,  advancing  towards  him 
with  extended  hands — 

“  God  bless  me,  Mr.  Tam  son,  are  you  here  too  ?  What 
in  a’  the  world’s  brought  ye  hire,  and  whan  did  ye  come?” 

Mr.  Thomson  lookol  at  his  friend,  the  Bailie,  with  an 
expression  of  the  utmost  surprise ;  while  the  Duke  and  his 
friends — unable  to  restrain  their  mirth  at  the  oddity  of  the 
scene,  and  yet  desirous  of  concealing  it — kept  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  one  after  the  other  turning  round  every  instant,  to 
give  way  to  those  bursts  of  laughter  which  they  could  not 
control.  Attracted  by  this  additional  perplexing  circum¬ 
stance,  Mr.  Thomson  continued  for  some  seconds  to  look 
from  the  Bailie  to  the  Duke  and  his  party,  and  again  from 
the  latter  to  the  former,  without  answering  his  friend’s  query. 
At  length — 

“  What  do  ye  mean,  Bailie?”  he  said,  with  a  look  of  un¬ 
diminished  surprise.  “Whan  cam  I  here,  and  what’s  brocht 
me  here  !  What  is’t  ye  mean?  Time’s  funny  questions  to 
put  to  a  man  that’s  at  hame.”  It  was  now  the  Bailie’s  turn 
to  be  puzzled. 

“  Whan  did  this  become  your  hame,  Mr.  Tamson  ?”  said 
the  Bailie  witli  a  smile  of  great  perplexity.  “  Ye  hae  shifted 
your  camp  unco  quickly.  It’s  no  four-and-twenty  hours 
since  I  left  ye  in  a  different  place,  that  I  aye  understood  was 
your  hame.” 

“  Ye’re  for  bein’  jokey  this  morning,  Bailie,”  said  Mr. 
Thomson,  somewhat  angrily,  and  pushing  past  his  friend, 
without  saying  another  word,  believing  himself  to  be  the 
butt  of  some  jest  which  he  could  not  understand.  The 
Bailie  looked  after  him  in  great  perplexity  and  amusement ; 
but,  at  length,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  friend’3  intel¬ 
lect  must  have  had  a  shake  from  some  deranging  cause  or 
other;  and  it  crossed  the  Bailie’s  compassionate  mind  that 
it  would  be  well  done  to  have  the  unfortunate  man  seized 
and  carried  home  to  his  friends  in  the  Duke’s  yacht.  This, 
on  reflection,  however,  appearing  rather  a  violent  proceed¬ 
ing,  he  abandoned  the  idea. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  both  reader  and  writer  to  re¬ 
peat  the  subsequent  illusory  experiences  of  the  worthy 
Bailie,  seeing  that  they  were  all  nearly  tiie  same  in  detail, 
suffice  it  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  honest  man  now  met 
several  friends,  one  after  the  other;  and  that  their  manner 
towards  him,  on  his  expressing  his  surprise  at  seeing  them — ■ 
a  surprise  that  greatly  increased  with  every  additional 
friend  lie  met— very  nearly  convinced  him  of  two  things — 
that  all  his  acquaintance  had  gone  mad,  and  had  all,  by 
some  unaccountable  unanimity  of  purpose,  come  to  Camp¬ 
belltown. 

In  short,  it  was  not  until  the  Duke  and  his  party  had  en¬ 
joyed  a  series  of  scenes  with  the  worthy  Bailie  of  the  most 
ludicrous  character,  and  until  a  series  of  circumstances 
which  he  could  not  possibly  mistake,  had  forced  themselves 
on  his  notice,  that  he  became  aware  of  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  upon  him. 
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I  recur  again  to  the  strange  adventures  of  Sergeant  Square, 
and  present  another  section  of  them  to  the  readers  of  the 
Border  Tales. 

With  ruined  prospects,  and  friendships  severed  by  death, 
(he  began,)  I  resolved  to  bid,  once  more,  farewell  to  my 
native  Edinburgh. 

I  passed  two  or  three  days  in  this  listless  manner,  each 
being  to  see  me  put  in  force  my  resolution  to  depart ;  till, 
at  length,  having  provided  myself  with  a  seaman’s  dress, 
taken  the  powder  out  of  my  hair,  seized  a  stout  stick,  and 
provided  a  small  bundle  of  necessaries,  I  once  more  set  out 
upon  the  world,  caring  little  whether  I  went  to  the  south  or 
the  west,  to  London  or  Bristol,  to  Greenock  or  Port-Glas- 
gow.  I  had,  in  my  absent  state  of  mind,  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously,  or  perhaps  from  habit,  taken  my  way  down  the 
Canongate,  and  had  reached  the  girth  cross — a  few  steps, 
and  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  would  pass  from  under  my 
feet,  perhaps  for  ever.  I  neither  knew  nor  cared.  A  flood 
of  painful  recollections  came  over  me,  as  I  stood  scarce 
knowing  for  what  object  I  had  paused.  So  doubtful  and 
indifferent,  so  undecided  did  I  stand,  that,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  recollections  that  pained  me  whilst  I  hesitated,  I  took  a 
piece  of  copper  from  my  pocket,  and,  tossing  it  up  into  the 
air,  I  cried,  “  A  head  for  England — a  lady  for  Scotland  1” 
The  halfpenny  tingled  at  my  feet,  the  King’s  head  looked 
to  the  sky,  and,  as  if  relieved  of  a  care,  I  moved  quickly 
on,  nor  once  looked  behind  until  I  had  placed  Arthur  s  Seat 
between  me  and  the  city. 

Thus  moving  along,  sometimes  listlessly,  at  others  quick¬ 
ening  my  pace,  I  had  journeyed  on  until  I  had  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berwick.  The  day  had  been  overcast 
with  partial  light  showers ;  several  times  I  had  resolved  to 
stay  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night  in  the  next  inn 
I  came  to  ;  but,  enticed  by  partial  clearings  up  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  I  still  walked  on,  until  towards  sunset,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther,  all  at  once,  put  on  the  most  threatening  aspect,  and 
the  rain  fell  very  heavily.  There  was  neither  house  nor 
shelter  of  any  kind  in  sight ;  the  thick  dense  clouds  that 
came  driving  from  the  wTest  completely  obscured  the  twilight 
I  had  calculated  upon.  At  length  I  perceived,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  road,  a  house,  with  light  issuing  from  the 
windows.  I  knocked  for  admittance,  which  was  at  once 
cheerfully  given,  and  every  exertion  made  for  my  comfort 
by  the  kind  host  and  hostess — a  farmer  and  his  wife.  To 
my  inquiries  if  they  could  oblige  me  with  a  bed  for  the 
night — 

“  You  are  kindly  welcome  to  the  shelter  of  our  roof,” 
said  the  farmer,  “  and  a  seat  by  the  fire;  and,  were  it  not 
for  a  strange  circumstance,  you  might  have  both  a  room  and 
a  bed.” 

“  William,  William!”  said  the  wife,  with  a  look  of  great 
alarm,  “  do  not  speak  of  it ;  1  could  not  think  of  even 
putting  a  dog  there,  far  less  a  Christian.  I  will  give  the 
stranger  a  pair  of  blankets,  and  make  a  good  fire  for  him  ; 
but  do  not  speak  of  that  fearful  room.  I  wish  the  laird 
would  allow  us  to  pull  it  down.” 

“Grace,  my  woman,”  replied  he,  “I  did  not  mean  him 
to  pass  the  night  in  it.  I  only,  without  thinking  any  harm, 
mentioned  it.  I  wish,  as  well  as  you,  that  it  were  taken 
down.” 

Struck  by  their  strange  discourse,  I  requested  my  kind 
host  to  tell  me  the  history  of  the  apartment  that  seemed  to 
give  them  so  much  uneasiness. 

Drawing  his  seat  more  near  to  the  fire — “  I  have  not  the 
smallest  objection,”  said  he,  <(  os  it  will  shew,  whatever  is 


the  cause  of  the  strange  disturbances,  that  there  is  no  blame 
on  our  part.  This  bit  land  that  I  farm  has  been  in  our 
family  for  more  than  two  nineteen  years,  and  the  third  nine¬ 
teen  of  the  lease  is  nearly  expired.  Both  the  old  and  present 
lairds  have  been  good  landlords  to  us — we  could  not  well 
refuse  any  small  favour  they  required  at  our  hands ;  and, 
indeed,  we  always  found  ourselves  the  gainers  for  any  little 
that  was  in  our  power.  A  few  months  after  the  rebels  were 
defeated,  and  the  Rebellion  quelled  by  the  battle  of  Gullo- 
den,  the  young  laird  came  back  to  the  Big  House  again  safe, 
and  we  all  rejoiced.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  he  came 
to  our  house  to  visit  us,  for  he  was  always  like  one  of  our¬ 
selves.  I  saw  there  was  something  upon  his  mind,  he  was 
so  douce  and  thoughtful — not  in  the  least  like  his  former 
way,  which  was  all  laughing  and  chatting  with  every  one. 
It  did  not  become  me  to  inquire  the  cause  ;  so,  after  staying 
a  short  time,  he  requested  me  to  come  out  and  take  a  turn 
with  him,  to  see  some  young  trees  that  had  been  planted 
before  he  joined  the  King’s  army.  As  soon  as  we  were  a 
short  distance  from  the  house,  he  stopped,  and,  looking  me 
full  in  the  face — 

‘William,’  said  he,  ‘I  believe  you  would  not  do  any¬ 
thing  to  harm  or  bring  me  into  trouble.’ 

I  think  my  face  flushed,  for  I  found  my  ears  glow  at  the 
supposition. 

‘No,  laird;  I  would  far  rather  harm  or  bring  myself  into 
trouble.  Who  has  belied  me  to  your  Honour  ?  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  neither  thought  nor  word  of  mine  ever  gave  you  cause 
to  suspect  me.’ 

I  really  felt  hurt  and  grieved  for  a  moment,  until  he  took 
my  hand  in  his,  and  smiled. 

‘  William,’  said  he,  ‘  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  unintentionally 
hurt  your  honest  feelings.  I  have  nothing  but  good  faith  in 
you.  I  have  an  affair  of  importance  on  hand,  and  you  must 
aid  me.’ 

‘  With  all  my  heart,’  replied  I.  ‘  Only  tell  me  what  I 
am  to  do?’ 

‘There  is  one  for  whose  safety  I  am  most  anxious,’  con¬ 
tinued  he  ;  “  his  life  is  in  danger.  In  my  own  house  he 
cannot  be  concealed  ;  in  yours  he  may  I  shall  provide  for 
it,  if  you  are  willing  to  encounter  the  risk  and  inconveni¬ 
ence.  You  have  no  family  or  servants  that  reside  witli 
you.  I  shall  build  an  apartment  attached  to  your  house, 
which  he  shall  occupy ;  and  you  will  attend  to  all  his 
wants,  and  administer  to  his  comforts  as  much  as  in  your 
power.’ 

To  all  this,  Grace  and  I  gave  our  hearty  consent.  Every¬ 
thing  was  made  ready  in  much  less  time  than  I  could  have 
conceived  possible  ;  the  laird  superintending  all  himself, 
and  we  obedient  to  his  will.  When  all  was  to  his  mind, 
lie  went  from  home  for  a  few  days,  leaving  word  with  me, 
that  whoever  should  give  me  his  letter,  authorizing  me  to 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  room,  I  was  at  once  to  com¬ 
ply,  and  ask  no  questions. 

For  those  who  had  taken  any  part  with  the  Prince,  it  was 
a  troublesome  period.  The  cruelties  committed  by  the 
King’s  troops  in  the  Highlands,  made  our  blood  run  cold 
in  our  veins  ;  and  we  now  pitied  those  whom  we  had  a  few 
months  before  hated  and  feared.  Numbers  were  in  prison, 
waiting  a  bloody  release,  more  objects  of  pity  than  those 
who  were  butchered  outright.  The  law  sometimes  realizes 
the  tales  of  the  crocodiles,  and  weeps  over  the  victims  it  is 
intent  to  devour.  Well,  the  second  evening  after  the  Laird 
left  us,  there  came  to  our  door  a  poor,  aged  man,  scarcely 
able  to  support  himself  upon  his  staff ;  his  keen,  grey  eyes 
were  at  one  time  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  the  next,  when 
he  looked  up,  piercing  into  my  inmost  thoughts.  With  a  tone 
X>f  voice  which  affected  humility,  he  requested  rest  and  a  little 
food.  There  was  a  round  fulness  in  the  subdued  tone,  that 
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ill  assorted  with  the  apparent  age  of  the  individual ;  yet  I 
welcomed  him  into  the  house — for  the  needy  never  left  our 
door  empty.  When  he  was  seated,  I  saw  his  searching  eye 
scan  the  apartment.  Grace  was  seated  at  her  wheel,  while  I 
had  been  reading  to  her  the  £  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  and  the 
book  lay  on  the  table.  The  first  words  he  spoke,  were  to  in¬ 
quire  if  there  were  any  other  inmates  in  the  house  excepting 
ourselves.  When  I  answered  him  that  there  was  not,  he 
stretched  his  body  erect,  as  he  sat  on  his  chair.  I  could 
scarce  believe  my  eyes.  Grace  gave  a  faint  cry  of  surprise 
and  fear.  I  looked  to  the  gun  that  hung  over  the  mantle- 
piece — for  that  he  was  a  robber  in  disguise,  was  my  first 
impression.  It  lasted,  however,  only  for  a  moment ;  for, 
taking  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  he  gave  it  to  me.  It  was 
the  promised  letter  from  the  Laird  ;  and  so,  taking  the 
candle  from  the  table,  I  requested  him  to  follow  me.  He 
rose  from  the  seat,  and,  clothed  as  lie  was  in  his  beggar’s 
weeds,  I  seldom  had  seen  a  more  majestic  figure,  as  he 
passed  into  the  little  apartment.  Without  uttering  a  word, 
he  threw  himself  upon  a  seat,  and  motioned  me  to  retire. 
I  felt  awed  by  his  presence,  and  withdrew,  shutting  the  door 
after  me,  and  leaving  him  to  his  meditation.  Grace  pre¬ 
pared  some  supper  for  him ;  and,  tapping  on  the  door, 
inquired  if  he  would  partake  of  it.  He  replied  no ;  and  begged 
not  to  be  disturbed  until  he  called  in  the  morning. 

Wondering  at  what  wre  had  seen,  and  who  our  guest 
could  be,  we  retired  to  rest.  I  could  hear  at  times  the 
stranger  groan  heavily ;  and  Grace,  who  slept  little  through 
the  night,  said  she  believed  he  had  never  lain  down,  for  she 
had  heard  him  at  times  walking  and  sighing  heavily.  Yet, 
afterwards,  we  had  more  to  wonder  at.  For  many  weeks,  he 
never  allowed  any  of  us  to  enter  his  room.  At  night  only, 
he  would  walk  forth,  after  we  were  in  bed.  His  food  was 
handed  in  to  him  at  the  door.  I  never  saw  him,  neither 
did  Grace ;  for  he  only  exposed  his  hands,  and  part  of  his 
arms,  when  he  took  anything  from  her  at  the  door.  At 
first  we  felt  very  curious,  and  formed  many  conjectures  who 
he  could  be ;  but,  as  the  Laird  still  remained  in  Edinburgh, 
we  could  learn  nothing.  Gradually,  we  became  accustomed 
to  all  hi3  humours,  and  thought  little  of  them.  Our  few 
neighbours  seldom  visited  us,  and  they  never  suspected  there 
was  any  person  except  ourselves  in  the  house.  His  taciturn 
and  secluded  manner  at  length  wore  off.  Grace  first  was 
admitted  to  his  apartment,  then  myself.  Previous  to  this,  a 
large  trunk  of  books  and  necessaries,  along  with  a  letter  to 
me,  arrived  at  the  Big  House.  I  was  to  get  the  whole  con¬ 
veyed  here  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  for  “the  gentleman,” 
as  we  called  him,  which  I  immediately  set  about.  From 
this  time  he  became  an  altered  man.  The  almost  misanthro¬ 
pical  turn  he  had  shewn  entirely  left  him;  a  shade  of  touching 
sadness  overcast  his  countenance ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that 
his  grey  locks  seemed  more  bleached  by  care  than  time ;  for 
his  voice' was  full  and  melodious,  and  his  face  unmarked  by 
a  wrinkle. 

The  executions  at  Carlisle,  and  the  beheading  scenes  at 
Tower  llill,  had  been  over  for  some  time  before  the  change 
of  which  I  speak  took  place.  Pleasing  as  it  was  to  us,  an¬ 
other  source  of  miscomfort,  and  a  far  more  trying  one,  was 
discovered.  He  was  a  rank  Papist ! — an  idolater  ! — a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  painted  and  graven  images!  Judge  you  what 
we  two  Covenanted  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
all  her  purity,  felt,  to  have  a  part  of  our  roof  turned  into  a 
temple  of  Dagon.  We  were  sore  beset.  What  to  do,  we 
knew  not.  If  the  Laird  had  been  at  home,  our  duty  was 
plain  before  us — to  demand  back  my  pledge,  which  I  never 
meant  should  shelter  the  enemies  of  truth,  or  convert  my 
house  into  the  abode  of  idolatry,  to  the  risk  of  the  salvation 
of  our  precious  souls.  But  1  knew  not  where  to  find  him ; 
and,  besides,  much  as  I  detested  our  guest’s  mode  of  wor¬ 


shipping,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  a  secret  love  for  him 
— he  was  so  condescending,  so  grand,  yet  so  humble  and 
polite  in  all  he  did ;  and  I  could  not  say  there  was  any¬ 
thing  amiss  in  his  conduct,  save  the  way  in  which  he  had 
decorated  his  lonely  apartment.  Grace  there,  was  not  half 
so  much  perplexed  as  I  was.  ‘Poor  gentleman,’  she  said, 
‘  if  he  is  pleased,  it  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  find  fault.  I 
have  nae  doubt  he  is  a  poor,  misled,  ignorant  Papist,  and 
wish  from  my  heart  he  was  as  well  informed  as  we  are ;  but, 
if  he  thinks  he  is  right,  we  may  pity,  but  I  wadna  distress 
him.  We  must  set  a  good  example,  and  pray  for  his  en¬ 
lightenment  night  and  morning.’ 

I  yielded  to  what  she  said,  partly  because  I  had  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  him,  and  partly  because  I  agreed  in  her  sentiments; 
yet  I  never  entered  the  idolatrous  scene  without  feeling  a 
shudder  come  over  me.  Upon  the  top  of  his  little  table 
stood  a  crucifix  and  an  open  book,  by  the  side  of  which  lay 
a  string  of  beads.  At  the  foot  of  his  bed  there  was  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross ;  and  upon  his  breast  he  wore 
another,  which  I  often  saw  him  take  out  and  kiss,  with  his 
face  raised  to  heaven,  in  an  expression  of  joy  and  hope, 
while  the  tears  stole  down  his  face.  Yet  I  could  never 
think  he  had  peace  in  his  faith  ;  for  he  was  always  attempt¬ 
ing  something  to  secure  his  eternal  happiness — night  after 
night  flogging  his  bare  shoulders — week  after  week  tasting 
only  bread  and  water — on  Friday  refusing  flesh  or  fowl — 
and,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  living  for  weeks  on  eggs, 
bread,  or  milk.  Surely,  thought  I,  if  the  Papists  are  Chris¬ 
tians,  they  do  not  feel  the  faith  in  Jesus  that  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian  enjoys ;  for  this  worshipper  obeys  the  traditions  and 
commands  of  men  more  than  the  word  of  God.  I  often 
wished  to  expound  the  truth  to  him ;  but  he  never,  in  all 
our  converse,  entered  upon  matters  of  faith.  I  worshipped 
with  Grace,  as  my  fathers  had  done,  by  ourselves,  and  he  in 
his  room,  in  perfect  harmony.  Yet,  if  strictness  of  walk 
and  self-denial  be  accounted  holiness,  he  was  far  more  holy 
than  we ;  for,  though  his  mind  was  not  so  much  at  ease  in 
his  faith,  his  yoke  appeared  grievous,  and  his  burden  heavy ; 
and  new  penances,  as  he  called  them,  were  proofs  of  his  ever 
coming  short  in  his  own  estimation  of  his  attainable  object. 
Poor  gentieman  !  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  endeavours  to 
attain  peace  of  mind  by  his  austerities.  He  would  have 
been  a  bright  and  a  shining  light,  had  he  only  been  brought 
up  in  the  truth,  as  Grace  and  I  had  been.  But  I  am  grow¬ 
ing  tedious,  and  wandering  from  the  subject.  To  be  short, 
his  life  continued  to  be  what  I  have  described.  We  con¬ 
tinued  to  love  him  as  a  father;  and  poor  Colin”  (pointing 
to  an  old  dog  that  lay  at  our  feet)  “  was  his  friend  and  con¬ 
stant  companion.  No  one,  save  the  Laird,  Grace,  and  my¬ 
self,  knew  he  was  in  our  house ;  and,  after  two  or  three 
years,  the  Laird  called  upon  him  often,  and  passed  a  few 
hours  with  him  ;  but  he  seemed  to  feel  pleasure  only  when 
alone,  and  engaged  in  his  sunerstitiou3  devotions.  About 
twelve  months  since,  he  began  evidently  to  decline  in  health  ; 
and  the  Laird  wished  to  remove  him  to  the  Big  House,  and 
procure  medical  attention ;  but  this  he  would  not  hear  men¬ 
tioned. 

‘  I  have  vowed,’  said  he,  ‘  to  the  Virgin,  never  to  leave 
this  place  alive  ;  but,  if  you  will  send  to  Edinburgh,  and  get 
me  a  priest  of  our  Holy  Faith,  that  I  may  receive  the  last 
rights  and  consolations  of  the  True  Church,  my  soul  will 
thank  you  and  depart  in  peace — you,  my  friend,  know  whom. 
If  possible,  I  would  wish  you  to  learn  if  he  is  still  alive ;  he 
will  not  refuse  to  come.’ 

In  a  few  days  after,  a  stranger  came  to  our  door,  and 
gave  me  a  letter  for  the  strange  gentleman.  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  several  days,  Grace  being  his  sole  attendant ;  and 
even  she  dared  not  interrupt  him  but  as  little  as  possible.  I 
was  shocked  at  the  change  I  saw  upon  him.  lie  lay,  pale 
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exhausted,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  crucifix,  and  his  thin,  wasted 
hands,  clasped  upon  his  bosom,  as  if  he  had  been  entranced. 
The  sickly  light  of  the  wax  candle  that  burned  beside  the 
crucifix,  cast  a  strange  light  upon  the  dead-like  body  before 
me.  I  started  back  and  looked  aghast.  The  noise  of  my 
entrance  had  aroused  him. 

‘What  want  you,  William?’  he  inquired,  in  a  hollow 
voice. 

‘  It  is  a  letter  for  you,  sir,’  said  T,  ‘  brought  by  a  stran¬ 
ger,  whom  the  Laird  said  I  might  admit.’ 

A  glow  of  pleasure  passed  over  his  face,  as,  with 
an  effort,  he  raised  himself,  and  took  the  letter  from  my 
hand. 

‘Blessed  Jesus!’  he  said,  ‘my  prayers  are  heard! 
Admit  him.  He  brings  me  peace  and  salvation  through  the 
Church.  My  penitence  and  penances  have  prevailed.’ 

After  the  stranger,  who  was  a  Papist  priest,  was  admitted, 
they  remained  alone  until  our  guest  died,  which  was  on  the 
second  day  after.  He  was  buried  by  the  Laird.  What 
or  who  he  was,  we  never  knew.  All  his  books  and  papers 
were  taken  away  ;  but  the  consequences  of  his  residence  still 
remain,  as  a  punishment  for  harbouring  a  Papist,  and  suf¬ 
fering  idolatry  under  our  roof.  The  room  he  possessed 
and  died  in  is,  we  are  certain,  disturbed  by  a  spirit.  We 
hear  the  door  open  and  shut  at  night,  and  strange  noise3 
startle  us  from  our  rest.  Two  visitors,  one  after  the  other, 
who  attempted  to  sleep  in  it,  were  terrified  almost  out  of 
their  senses;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  we  could  not  offer  it 
to  you  to  sleep  in.” 

My  curiosity  was  as  much  awakened  by  the  vague  ac¬ 
count  the  good  people  gave  me  of  the  room  in  its  present 
state,  as  my  interest  had  been  excited  by  the  account  of 
the  poor  outlaw.  I  am,  I  confess,  not  more  brave  than 
other  people.  I  never  courted  danger  for  the  love  of  it, 
or  fled  from  it  to  meet  dishonour ;  and,  as  for  the  reality 
of  spectres,  I  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve  in  them ;  hav¬ 
ing,  in  all  my  travels,  never  seen  a  legitimate  one,  nor 
troubled  my  head  about  them.  As  much  through  curiosity, 
I  believe,  as  anything  else — for  I  am  sure  it  was  not  the 
love  of  a  good  bed,  far  less  an  adventure — I  told  my  hosts 
I  would  with  pleasure  sleep  in  the  room,  if  they  would 
allow  me ;  and,  after  some  honest  endeavours  to  dissuade 
me,  they  consented.  Supper  and  family  worship  being 
finished,  we  all  three  entered  the  apartment — the  good 
woman  insisting  upon  our  company  while  she  prepared 
my  bed,  and  her  husband  going  more  cheerfully  when  I 
proposed  to  accompany  them.  All  the  little  duties  were 
done  by  the  dame  in  a  hurried,  timid  manner;  and,  while 
she  was  occupied,  I  looked  round.  The  door  was  only 
fastened  by  a  wooden  latch,  which  opened  by  a  string  hung 
upon  the  outside.  The  whole  interior  had  a  simple,  clean, 
neat  look,  which  pleased  me.  After  a  hasty  good-night, 
and  God  be  with  you,  they  withdrew.  When  I  was  left 
alone,  the  account  1  had  just  heard  of  the  strange  indivi¬ 
dual  who  had,  for  so  long  a  period,  inhabited  the  apartment, 
passed  over  my  mind  ;  and  who  or  what  he  could  be,  gave 
rise  to  many  a  conjecture.  I  become  low-spirited  at  the 
thought  of  the  many  miseries  that  human  nature  is  liable 
to,  under  reverses  of  fortune  from  which  neither  birth 
nor  riches  can  protect  us.  In  this  frame  of  mind  I  retired 
to  rest — the  idea  of  anything  supernatural  never  entering 
my  mind,  and  no  shade  of  fear  discomposing  my  thoughts. 
I  soon  fell  asleep.  How  long  I  had  slept  I  know  not ;  but 
I  was  awakened  by  a  slight  noise  at  the  door  of  the  room, 
as  if  some  one  had  put  their  hand  upon  it.  I  now  felt 
alarmed,  and  expected  to  witness  some  fearful  sight.  The 
door  opened  and  shut  with  a  faint  clang.  I  heard  a  move¬ 
ment  on  the  floor.  A  cold  sweat  came  over  me.  I  raised 
myself  upon  my  elbow.  All  was  dark — impenetrably  dark, 


and  I  saw  nothing  ;  but  the  curtains  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
shook  violently. 

“Who  is  there?”  I  attempted  to  inquire ;  but  only  a  faint 
murmur  escaped  my  lips. 

A  strange  noise  and  movement  on  the  floor  again  took 
place,  and  I  bolted  up  and  sat  in  the  bed.  The  curtains 
again  moved  at  the  head  ;  and,  as  I  thought,  were  partially 
opened.  Still  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  and  I  put  forth  my 
hand  to  grope.  Something  as  cold  as  death  touched  it. 
This  was  more  than  I  could  endure.  I  sank  upon  the  bed, 
buried  my  head  in  the  clothes,  and  would  have  cried  out ; 
but  that  terror  had  paralyzed  every  faculty.  Whatever  was 
the  cause  of  my  alarm,  I  now  found  that  the  object  had 
come  into  the  bed,  and  was  either  seated  or  lying  between 
me  and  the  wall.  I  dared  not  uncover  my  head,  or  put  out 
my  hands  to  ascertain  what  it  might  be.  The  icy  feeling 
still  thrilled  through  my  frame ;  and  thus  I  lay  in  mortal 
agony,  under  the  conviction  that  the  object  still  reclined  im¬ 
moveable  by  my  side.  My  firmness  gradually  began  to  re¬ 
turn  ;  and,  with  it,  came  calm  reflection.  I  thought  I  heard 
a  heavy  breathing ;  and  slowly  uncovered  my  head  to  hear 
it  better.  Once  more  I  summoned  a  desperate  resolution  to 
put  forth  my  hand.  What  did  my  hand  encounter  ? — the 
shaggy  coat  of  a  dog.  A  gentle  whine  followed ;  the  next 
moment  my  hand  was  licked  by  a  warm  tongue.  I  smiled 
at  my  late  alarm.  It  was  Colin. 

Soon  after  daybreak  I  was  awakened  by  my  host,  who 
came  to  inquire  how  I  had  passed  the  night.  He  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to  find  me  safe  and  well.  To  his  inquiries,  I 
related  the  adventure  of  the  night,  without  concealing  my 
fears,  and  the  chance  there  was  of  my  having  added  one 
more  testimony  to  the  evil  report  of  his  apartment.  The 
gratitude  of  the  good  people  was  extreme.  They  over¬ 
whelmed  me  with  their  thanks.  They  said  I  had  rendered 
them  a  service  they  could  not  sufficiently  repay.  I  had  re¬ 
moved  a  cause  of  dread  which  had  cast  a  gloom  over  their 
minds  for  many  months  ,  and,  continued  William — 

“  How  silly  it  was  in  me  not  to  know  or  think  that  it 
might  be  Colin  ! — for  both  the  people  who  fled  the  room  in 
terror,  gave  the  same  account  of  the  early  part  of  the  adven¬ 
ture.  Colin,  poor  thing,”  he  said,  as  he  patted  the  head  of 
the  dog,  “  you  little  knew  the  evil  you  did  your  master  and 
mistress.  You  and  he  that  is  gone  were  dear  friends  and 
inseparable  companions.  No  Christian  could  have  shewn 
more  concern  at  his  death.  You  never  came  out  from  be¬ 
neath  his  bed  while  the  body  lay  on  it ;  and,  when  he  was 
carried  out,  Grace  had  to  hold  you,  to  prevent  your  snapping 
at  the  company  as  they  bore  him  away.  For  long  you 
visited  his  grave,  and  sat  for  hours  upon  it.  It  is  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  your  old  friend  that  makes  you  still  visit  his 
room  when  all  is  quiet  at  night.  He  that  is  now  ‘  where 
the  Lord  will,’  taught  you  to  take  the  string  in  your  mouth 
and  pull  the  latch,  that,  always  welcome,  you  might  enter 
when  you  chose.” 

During  this  address  to  the  dog,  he  looked  wistfully  in  the 
face  of  his  master,  a3  if  he  comprehended  all  that  was  said. 
The  weather  having  now  cleared  up,  the  morning  was  beau¬ 
tiful.  After  breakfast,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  kind  hosts,  with 
a  promise  that  if  I  ever  passed  that  way  1  should  make  their 
house  my  home,  and  sleep  in  the  room  I  had  freed  from  its 
evil  name. 

As  I  moved  cheerfully  along  the  road,  chanting  some 
snatch  of  a  song  to  keep  up  my  spirits,  my  ears  were  as¬ 
sailed,  at  a.  sudden  bend  of  the  road,  by  a  rough  voice. 

“Hollo,  messmate,  cast  here  a  few  coppers  to  help  to  re¬ 
victual  a  hulk  all  the  doctors  in  the  world  could  not  refit  for 
sea  1” 

Turning  my  eyes  to  the  road-side,  I  saw,  seated  upon  a 
bank,  two  strange  objects— a  stout  young  man.  in  a  tattered 
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seaman’s  dress,  with  one  arm  off  by  the  shoulder  and  the 
other  by  the  elbow,  and  a  young,  good-looking,  but  tattered 
female  by  his  side.  In  a  moment  my  hand  was  in  my 
pocket,  and,  drawing  near  to  them,  the  female  rose  and  held 
out  her  palm  in  dumb  show. 

“Not  so  fast,  young  woman,”  said  I,  as  I  was  putting  a 
half-crown  into  his  vest  pocket;  “it  is  for  Jack.” 

“  Bless  your  Honour,”  said  he,  “  it’s  all  one.  That  there 
young  one  is  my  wife  ;  poor  thing,  she  was  struck  dumb  in 
real  earnest,  when  she  saw  me  come  home  to  her  thus 
maimed.  Bless  her  pretty  face,  she  did  not  forsake  poor 
Bill  for  all  that.” 

While  he  spoke,  a  strong  feeling  came  upon  me  that  I 
had  seen  his  face  before ;  but  when  or  where,  I  could  not 
call  to  mind.  As  I  stood  gazing  into  his  face,  he  looked  as 
scrutinizingly  at  me. 

“  Were  you  ever  in  the  East  Indies?”  inquired  I. 

“To  be  sure  I  was.  In  that  place  I  lost  my  precious 
limbs,”  replied  he. 

“  Then  you  must  be  Bill  Kay,  whom  Captain  Ii  and 
I  left  at  Bombay,”  said  I. 

“And  you  are  Jack  Square,”  said  he.  “  Give  me  your 
hand,  old  shipmate.”  And  he  held  up  the  stump  to  me, 
and  burst  out  a-laugliing  as  I  took  the  sleeve. 

The  female  gave  him  an  angry  look,  with  so  much  more  of 
meaning  than  anger,  that  I  thought  she  knew  all  we  said. 

“  Come,  Betsy,  don’t  be  sulky,”  said  he  ;  “  I  wish  to  have 
a  bit  of  a  talk  with  my  old  mate.  Come,  be  a  good  girl, 
and  let  U3  go  back  to  Berwick.  Jack  Square,  you  will  not 
be  ashamed  to  walk  home  with  us?” 

The  wife  nodded  a  consent,  and  away  we  trudged  to  the 
town,  from  which  we  were  only  a  small  distance. 

During  our  walk,  I  told  him  that  I  Avas  on  my  Avay  to 
London  to  look  out  for  a  vessel  to  India,  as  my  fortune  had 
been  adverse  in  Scotland ;  and  I  was  sick  of  the  land,  and 
careless  what  became  of  me. 

“  Never  strike  to  an  enemy,  or  quit  the  pumps  while  your 
vessel  can  float,”  cried  he.  “  There  are  many  ways  of  lead¬ 
ing  a  jovial  life.  You  Avere  always  my  friend,  and  a  good 
fellow.  Give  me  your  word,  Jack,  you  will  either  stay  and 
join  us,  or  pass  on  and  do  us  no  harm,  and  I  will  have  no 
secrets  Avith  you.  Speak  the  word.”  .  , 

“  I  know  not  Avliat  you  mean,”  I  replied  ;  “  as  for  joining 
you,  I  do  not  think,  in  the  meantime,  I  shall,  until  I  knoAV 
better  about  it ;  and  as  for  hurting  you  or  doing  any  harm, 
X  give  you  my  sincere  assurance  I  will  not,  however  much  I 
might  gain  by  it.” 

“Betsy,  my  dear,”  said  he,  “we  are  not  going  to  the 
kenn  ;  Ave  will  go  home.  I  wish  to  entertain  my  old  fiiend. 

We  then  altered  our  direction,  and,  after  proceeding  down 
a  dark  and  dirty  lane,  entered  a  neat  and  well  furnished 
room.  As  soon  as  we  entered  and  the  door  was  shut 

“  Betsy,”  said  he,  “  there  is  no  use  for  gammon  now  ;  find 
your  tongue  lass,  and  help  me  to  find  my  arms. 

“  As  you  please,  Billy,”  said  the  dumb  wife.  And  both 
retired  to  another  apartment,  from  whence  they  soon  re¬ 
turned — she  well  dressed,  and  Bill  as  perfect  in  every  limb 
as  when  Ave  had  parted,  he  to  remain  in  India,  and  I  to  re¬ 
turn  home. 

I  believe  he  had  told  her  his  intention  and  who  I  Avas 
in  the  time  they  Avere  atvay ;  for,  seeing  my  surprise,  he 
laughed  aloud,  Avhile  she,  smiling,  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  Avelcomed  me  to  their  house.  Now  that  her  begging 
disguise  was  thrown  off,  she  really  wms  a  most  bewitching 
girl,  of  the  gipsy  cast — brilliant  black  eyes  and  hair  her 
features  regular,  almost  to  perfection— the  loveliest  brunette 
I  had  ever  seen.  Bill  smiled  good-naturedly  at  the  admira¬ 
tion  my  looks  expressed,  as  I  gazed  at  her;  and,  slapping  me 
t  n  the  shoulder — 


“Squire,”  said  lie,  “is  she  not  a  beauty?  You  must  not 
fall  in  love  with  her  if  you  stay — that  I  must  make  a  con¬ 
dition.” 

We  all  laughed. 

I  said,  if  I  fell  in  love,  I  could  not  help  it ;  the  fault  Avas 
his  for  bringing  me  into  temptation.  A  large  square  bottle 
of  brandy  and  a  jug  of  Avater  Avere  set  on  the  table;  and 
Avhile  the  wife  was  busy  preparing  dinner,  Biil  gavm  me  the 
following  account  of  himself  : — 

“  You  know,  Jack,  I  am  no  scholar,”  he  'began  ;  “  only  a 
pretty  good  seaman,  as  far  as  hand,  reef,  or  steering  goes  ; 
so  I  soon  found  India  Avas  no  place  for  me,  in  a  regular 
country  ship.  I  could  not  abide  these  black,  lazy,  coAvardly 
rascals  of  lascars;  and  there  was  crowds' of  them  in  all  the 
vessels  I  could  find.  They  are  well  enough  in  fair  weather; 
but  when  it  bloAvs,  the  heart  is  blown  out  of  them,  ikey 
are  either  in  the  Avay,  or  skulking  in  corners ;  so  I  took^tlie 
first  opportunity  of  returning  home  to  Britain  again. .  YV  hen 
I  came  to  London,  I  got  into  all  manner  of  mischief,  and 
lost  my  guineas  like  winking,  about  two  hundred  in  one 
week ;  and  the  remainder,  clothes  and  all,  in  one  night  in 
Wapping ;  for  I  aAVoke  in  the  morning  in  the  watch-house, 
bruised,  and  with  only  a  watchman’s  greatcoat  thrown 
over  me.  I  had  been  thrown  out  of  a  AvindoAV,  or  pushed 
down  some  stair,  and  in  that  state  they  told  me  I  was 
found  by  the  watchman.  I  had  noAV  time  to  reflect,  but 
nothing  to  reflect  upon,  for  all  I  had  in  the  world  was  a 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers.  There  Avas  no  charge  against 
me,  so  I  Avalked  from  the  Avatch-house  like  a  man  adrift  in 
an  old  boat,  Avithout  oars  or  food.  I  Avent  to  the  Avharfs, 
for  pity  or  employ.  I  got  fitted  in  a  kind  of  Avay;  but  could 
not  find  a  vessel,  for  there  were  too  many  like  myself. 
What  to  do  I  knew  not.  More  than  once  I  thought  of 
doing  as  I  had  been  done  by— that  is,  helping  myself  where 
I  could  ;  but,  although  I  was  often  without  food,  and  slept 
in  the  streets  or  under  a  boat,  I,  somehow,  could  not  bring 
my  mind  to  that.  I  often  Avislied  I  Avas  again  in  Scotland, 
Avhere  I  had  friends  and  was  knoAV  ;  but  liow  to  get  theie 
I  knew  not.  At  length  the  thought  came  into  my  mind 
I  could  beg  my  Avay  doAvn.  I  could  be  no  worse  than  I 
Avas  in  London — and  where  was  the  odds  ?  A  beggar  in 
London  was  no  better  than  a  beggar  in  Scotland,  or  any  - 
where  else  ;  for  my  Scotch  pride  Avas  by  this  time  starved  out 
of  me ;  so  off  I  set ;  but  was  poorly  enough  off,  for  I  was 
not  then  up  to  the  trade,  so  my  stout  look  and  honest  truth 
met  nothing  but  unkindness  and  insult.  At  length,  one 
day,  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  dying  from  starvation  (loi 
England  is  not  a  country  for  an  honest  beggar),  I  fell  upon 
a  gang  of  gipsies,  upon  the  borders  of  a  heatlq  making 
merry.  I  joined  them,  and  Avas  kindly  and  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived.  Betsy  there  was  one  of  the  troop.  _  From  .  the 
moment  I  savr  her,  I  took  a  fancy  to  her  pretty  face  j 011:101 
the  gang  for  her  sake,  and  soon  won  her  regard  and  Ioac. 
I  was  noAV  content  and  happy.  W  e  had  victuals  ot  the 
best  in  plenty,  and  roamed  Avhere  we  pleased,  Avith  no  re¬ 
straint  but  our  OAvn  wills.  I  found  there  Avas  some  tougu 
work  before  my  hand.  Betsy  had  one  or  tAvo  pretenders 
to  her  love,  in  her  OAvn  and  other  gangs,  and  my  rivals  wei  e 
not  to  be  lightly  thought  of,  for  in  their  minds  none  but 
the  brave  deserve  the  fair.  It  is,  win  your  bride  and  keep 
her  Avhile  you  can.  There  was  one  stout  active  fellow,  whom 
her  parents  intended  for  her  husband  ;  but  Betsy  had  no 
Avish  for  the  match,  and  my  arrival  confirmed  her  dislike 
1  to  him.  Our  loves  Avere  only  known  to  ourselves,  and 
our  interviews  stolen,  until  my  services  had  gamed  me  the 
esteem  of  her  father.  lie  Avas  patriarch  or  head  of  the 
crang,  and  kept  the  common  stock,  guiding  our  movements 
and  directing  our  operations  as  far  as  our  AvayAvard  fancies 
could  be  guided— partly  by  argument,  partly  by  yielding, 
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but  seldom  by  resorting  to  punishment,  for  all  was  done  for 
our  good,  to  the  best  of  bis  judgment.  No  one  thought  of 
resisting  his  control ;  and  if  any  became  discontented,  they 
left  the  gang — a  step  by  no  means  desirable,  for  our  safety 
lay  in  the  strength  of  the  gang.  There  is  scarce  a  gang 
but  is  at  feud  with  some  other  gang  or  gangs ;  and  when 
they  meet,  nothing  but  the  flight  of  the  weaker,  or  some 
other  overruling  cause,  prevents  a  battle,  in  which  murders 
are  not  unfrequently  committed. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Betsy,  I  became  a  most  expert  beggar, 
as  you  witnessed  this  morning.  My  contributions  to  the 
common  stock  often  equalled  the  amount  of  all  the  others 
put  together.  I  became  the  pride  of  the  gang  ;  and  no  won¬ 
der — for  I  strove  for  Betsy,  and  was  cheered  on  by  her 
acclaim,  while  I  was  scowled  at  by  my  rivals,  who  were 
quick  enough,  though  her  parents  had  no  suspicion  of  it,  to 
see  her  preference  for  me.  When  we  thought  it  proper 
time,  I  proposed  to  the  father  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
lie  had  no  objection  to  me  as  a  son-in-law,  further  than  that 
he  had  all  but  promised  her  to  Long  Ned,  but  would  leave  it 
to  Betsy  and  myself  to  manage  the  affair  as  we  best  could, 
and  would  interfere  no  farther  with  his  authority  than  for 
the  good  of  the  gang.  If  Betsy  was  pleased,  he  cared  not 
whether  Lon"  Ned  or  I  had  her.  When  I  told  her  the  re- 

o 

suit  of  my  conference  with  her  father,  she  was  as  well 
pleased  as  myself. 

‘Bill,’  she  said,  ‘you  will  not  win  me  from  Long  Ned 
nidi  both  ease  and  honour.  lie  is  no  contemptible  rival, 
lie  will  be  at  you  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  the  camp,  for  his 
mother  will  tell  him.  Now,  be  a  man,  and  do  not  yield 
while  you  c.‘  n  stand  to  him ;  for,  much  as  I  love  you — and 
you  know  I  love  you  dearly — I  could  not  marry  you  if  you 
are  beat.  Nay,  the  people  might  make  me  marry  him;  and 
you  must  leave  the  gang,  or  your  life  would  not  be  safe  for 
one  night.  What  says  my  Bill?’ 

I  looked  upon  the  lovely  girl  with  astonishment,  her  lan¬ 
guage  was  so  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  heard  from  a 
woman.  In  Scotland  here,  if  a  woman  knew  her  lover  was 
to  fight,  she  would  almost  go  distracted,  and  do  all  in  her 
power  to  prevent  him.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears,  I 
was  as  yet  so  little  used  to  their  ways.  As  I  stood  looking 
at  her,  a  shade  of  anger  passed  over  her  face,  and  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes  ;  she  turned  away  her  head,  and  sobbed 
aloud.  This  roused  me. 

‘  What  ails  my  Betsy?’  I  said,  taking  her  in  my  arms. 
She  still  sobbed,  and  pushed  me  from  her. 

‘  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  girl  in  the  world,’  she  cried. 

‘  I  love  a  man,  and  he  is  a  coward.’ 

‘  A  coward,  Betsy  !’  cried  I.  ‘  What  do  you  mean  ?  I 
am  no  coward.  I  fear  not  the  face  of  clay.’ 

Turning  to  me  with  one  of  her  sweet  smiles — 

‘I  am  not  deceived,  then,  in  my  Bill?’  she  said.  ‘lie 
is  not  afraid  of  Long  Ned?’ 

‘  No,  my  love ;  nor  of  the  whole  gang,  one  after  another — 
one  down,  another  come  on,’  said  I.  ‘  Are  we  friends  again  ?’ 

‘  0  Bill,  we  are  more  than  friends,’  she  sobbed.  ‘  I 
love  you  dearly,  and  am  proud  of  you.’ 

Arm  in  arm,  we  returned  to  the  tents. 

Long  Ned  had  just  come  home  after  an  excursion ;  so, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  us,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds ;  and  his 
dark  eyes  flashed  fire,  as  he  came  forward  and  ordered  me 
to  quit  my  hold  of  the  girl.  There  were  few  words  passed 
between  us ;  every  one  knew  what  was  to  take  place,  so  no 
one  interfered  further  than  to  see  fair  play.  You  recollect, 
Square,  I  always  loved  a  bit  of  a  row.  The  lessons  I  took 
on  board  from  Sambo  the  black  cook,  stood  me  now  in  j 
great  stead.  I  learned  from  him  the  African  mode,  to  hold 
the  stick  with  both  hands  by  the  ends,  and  cover  the  body  J 
with  it,  more  especially  the  head;  having  thus  the  advantage  | 


of  striking  with  either  hand,  and  puzzling  my  opponent. 
Ned,  who  was  an  expert  cudgel-player,  chose  that  weapon; 
I,  nothing  loath,  agreed.  Two  sticks  of  equal  length  were 
chosen.  Betsy,  at  my  side,  held  my  jacket,  while  Ned’s 
mother  held  his.  Ilis  anger  was  so  great,  he  could  scarce 
restrain  himself  until  we  were  ready.  I  knew  my  task,  and 
was  cool — as  if  I  waited  the  boatswain’s  call  to  it.  So  away 
we  went.  I  at  once  felt  my  advantage ;  and,  expert  as  he 
was,  he  could  not  reach  me — my  mode  embarrassed  him.  I 
hit  him  on  both  sides,  not  severely,  as  I  might  with  ease 
have  done  ;  but  he  had  never  touched  me.  We  paused,  for  a 
minute  or  two,  for  breath. 

‘  Ned,’  says  I  to  him,  ‘  I  bear  you  no  malice.  I  could 
have  struck  you  down  every  time  I  have  touched  you. 
Yield  me  Betsy,  and  be  friends.’ 

‘  I  will  die  first,’  he  cried,  kindling  in  rage. 

‘And  if  you  yield,  I  will  disown  you,’  said  his  mother. 

As  he  made  at  me  again — ‘  Don’t  spare  him,’  cried  Betsy, 
‘  as  you  wish  to  win  me.’ 

This  was  enough  ;  but  he  plied  me  so  hard  for  sometime, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  defend  myself.  I  had 
been  hit  slightly  several  times  before  an  opportunity  offered, 
so  active  was  he  and  quick  in  his  assaults.  But  my  mode 
was  not  nearly  so  exhausting  as  his  ;  and  it  being  now  my 
turn,  I  embraced  it :  down  he  went  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
His  mother  raised  him  up,  and  encouraged  him  to  renew  the 
fight ;  while  Betsy  wiped  some  blood  from  my  face,  which 
came  from  a  slight  wound  in  the  forehead ;  and  squeezing 
gently  my  hand,  said  I  was  her  own  brave  boy  ;  able  to  win 
a  wife,  and  protect  her.  I  see  you  do  not  much  admire  my 
story,  but  it  shews  the  character  of  the  people  I  was  among. 
So,  the  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  Long  Ned  was  carried  to 
his  tent,  beaten  to  his  mother’s  satisfaction ;  and  I  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Betsy  next  day,  agreeably  to  the  gipsy  fashion — that 
is,  a  feast  was  given  to  all  the  gang — and  her  father  delivered 
her  up  to  me  with  a  long  harangue,  concluding  by  declaring 
us  man  and  wife,  and  the  others  wishing  us  joy. 

Betsy  and  I  did  not  remain  long  with  the  gang  after  this. 
Long  Ned  and  his  mother  were  our  implacable  enemies,  and 
neither  of  us  were  safe  from  their  revenge — not  that  I  cared 
a  straw  for  them  openly,  but  I  knew  their  character  too  well 
to  be  at  ease.  Betsy  and  I  left  them,  have  lived  well  and 
comfortably  since,  and  could  save  money,  only  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it.  We,  like  all  the  men  of  superior  minds  in 
the  world,  live  by  our  wits  ;  there  is  no  occasion  for  work¬ 
ing  when  we  can  live  without.  I  never  want  money  and  a 
good  diet.  Now,  you  say  you  have  no  particular  object  in 
view,  save  to  get  a  ship  for  India;  and  why  should  you 
court  difficulties  and  dangers  abroad  when  there  is  so  rich  a 
prospect  before  you  at  home?  From  experience,  I  can 
assure  you,  no  trade  is  so  easy,  or  quickly  learned,  as  begging. 
The  first  day  is  the  worst ;  after  that,  it  came  quite  natural 
and  agreeable.” 

There  was  a  romance  and  bustle  in  the  events  he  had 
narrated,  which  had  a  strange  charm  for  me,  and  opened  up 
a  new  leaf  in  the  book  of  life.  I  had  no  conception  of  beg¬ 
gary  but  as  extreme  misery,  and,  until  now,  held  them  as 
synonymous  terms,  from  what  I  had  witnessed  in  Edinburgh 
in  the  early  part  of  my  youth.  I  had  had  no  idea  of  the 
regular  systematic  beggar.  My  notions  were  formed  upon 
the  destitute  widow  and  orphan,  those  whom  I  had  herded 
with,  who  shrunk  from  importunity,  and  scarce  let  their 
wants  be  known ;  enduring  want  to  the  extreme  ere  they 
stealthily  crept  forth  from  their  abodes  of  wretchedness,  and 
returned  as  soon  as  their  urgent  wants  were  satisfied.  To 
Bill  I  made  known  my  surprise  at  the  history  he  had  given 
me  of  himself,  and  my  wonder  that  any  one  should  ask 
|  charity,  save  those  who  had  no  other  means  of  supporting 
|  themselves. 
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u  I  once  knew  as  little  of  tke  matter  as  you,”  said  he ; 
“  but  this  I  know  now  :  were  none  hut  the  really  needy  to 
ask  charity,  they  would  soon  be  supplied,  and  farewell; 
but  it  is  too  good  a  trade,  once  begun,  to  be  given  up  easily. 
But  here  is  Betsy,  to  tell  us  dinner  is  ready.” 

The  repast  did  honour  to  her  cooking,  and  consisted  of  the 
best  the  town  could  afford.  She  herself  sat  at  table,  more 
lady-like  than  I  thought  it  possible  a  gipsy  girl  could  have 
done. 

“Bill,”  says  I,  “if  your  trade  were  as  honourable  as  it 
appears  to  be  pi’ofitable,  I  would  commence  it  this  night.” 

“  And  what  is  more  dishonourable  in  it  than  any  other 
calling  a  man  may  choose  to  live  by?”  said  the  young  wife, 
with  a  smile.  “  Is  not  the  whole  bent  of  every  one’s  mind 
to  get  as  much  from  every  one  of  his  fellow-men  as  he  can? 
Does  not  the  king  and  his  ministers  get  all  they  can  from 
the  people  by  taxations  ?  Do  not  the  ministers  of  the 
church  get  all  they  can  from  their  flocks?  Do  not  the  lairds 
get  all  they  can  for  their  lands  ;  the  merchant  get  all  he  can 
for  his  goods;  and  the  poor  man  get  all  he  can  for  his  labour? 
Real  utility  or  value  enters  not  into  their  mind3  at  bargain¬ 
making.  It  is  how  they  can  get  most  of  their  neighbour’s 
property,  in  the  safest  and  easiest  manner.  What  is  honour 
but  a  fluctuating  opinion?  As  I  have  heard  my  father  say, 
when  he  spoke  the  words  I  am  now  uttering — it  is  honour¬ 
able  for  kings  to  take  their  subjects  from  their  peaceful 
employments,  and  send  them  to  plunder  and  destroy  other 
states;  it  is  honourable  to  be  one  of  the  plunderers;  for  one 
man  to  shoot  another  for  some  trifling  word  is  honourable. 
Every  nation  has  its  own  notions  of  this  same  thing  called 
honour.  But  we  of  the  wandering  tribe  think  it  means 
gold  ;  for  he  that  has  got  the  most  of  it  is  the  most  esteemed, 
and  he  that  has  not  a  penny  in  his  purse  has  not  a  jot  of 
honour,  though  he  had  all  the  virtues.  And  why?  Because, 
from  the  king  to  the  beggar;  no  one  can  expect  to  add  to 
their  store  from  him.  He  is  an  egg  already  eaten — an  empty 
shell ;  and,  as  such,  crushed  and  thrown  aside.  These  are 
the  words  of  my  father.” 

I  heard  the  bewitching  creature  with  astonishment,  and 
could  not  but  admire  how  easily  every  class  finds  consolation 
to  themselves  by  arguing  as  it  suits  their  views.  I  had  often 
before  remarked,  that  when  numbers  of  any  class  associated, 
they  rose  in  their  own  estimation  ;  but  I  had  no  idea  that 
the  beggars  carried  it  so  far. 

“  But  it  is  under  deceit  and  false  pretences,”  said  I,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  speak,  “  you  extort  money 
from  the  humane  and  charitable.  I  would  rather  work  to 
the  death.” 

“That  is  a  matter  of  choice  or  education,”  replied  she. 
“We  use  no  more  deceit  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  our 
object,  and  all  the  world  do  the  same,  while  we  do  more  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  good  than  any  other  class.  Don't  we 
keep  alive  the  kindly  feelings  of  man  ?  My  Bill  there,  as 
you  saw  him  this  morning,  was  a  walking  lecture  upon  the 
miseries  of  war;  and,  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  saw  in  your 
looks  at  the  time,  that  you  felt  a  real  pleasure  in  having  it 
in  your  power  to  give  him  the  half-crown — nay,  had  you 
walked  on,  you  would  have  slept  the  sounder  for  it.  Had 
you  tippled  it,  or  spent  it  foolishly,  you  would  have  regretted 
parting  with  it.  Even  now,  that  you  think  we  had  no  need 
of  it,  your  self-esteem  is  only  wounded  at  being  imposed 
upon ;  but  your  heart  upbraids  you  not  for  your  good  inten¬ 
tions  ;  and  may  not  a  beggar  feel  pleasure  in  the  success  of 
his  arts  as  much  as  those  of  another  calling  ?” 

“Does  not  Betsy  speak  like  a  parson?”  said  Bill.  “I 
can’t  say  I  feels  as  if  all  wras  right  when  I  am  rigged  out 
for  an  excursion  ;  but,  somehow,  she  appears  to  have 
reason  on  her  side:  and,  even  if  I  were  to  get  a  ship,  I 
paust  leave  my  pretty  Bes3,  so  I  just  get  on;  and  I  am 
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now  pretty  well  used  to  it.  If  I  had  stayed  by  my  trade, 
a3  my  parents  wished  me,  I  could  have  wrought  for  her  at 
home ;  but  Betsy  is  pleased,  and  I  have  no  more  to  care 
for.” 

“And  why  should  I  not?”  she  quickly  replied.  “I  have 
been  bred  to  it,  and  know  nothing  else.  I  could  not  live 
mewed  up  in  a  house,  however  grand.  A  wide  heath,  or  a 
dark  wood,  with  a  few  light,  verdant,  sunny  spots  embossed 
in  its  bosom,  has  far  more  charms  for  me  than  a  crowded 
city  or  painted  room ;  and  the  piece  of  money,  dexterously 
obtained,  has  a  beauty  about  it  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
fixed  income.  I  had  as  soon  be  in  my  grave  as  a  sober 
citizen  ;  for  there  would  be  as  much  exercise  for  the  mind 
in  the  one  case  as  the  other.” 

For  a  moment,  I  looked  with  admiration  at  the  lovely  girl, 
as  her  face  glowed  with  animation  while  she  spoke ;  but 
pity  soon  took  its  place,  suggesting  the  mournful  reflection, 
that  a  mind  of  her  powers  was  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  what 
it  might  have  been  had  it  been  cultivated.  A  sigh  escaped 
me  at  the  thought  of  my  own  inability  to  lend  instruction. 
She  saw  the  cloud  upon  my  brow. 

“Come,  Bill,”  she  said,  laughing,  “you  neglect  your 
friend;  he  grows  sad.  Shall  we  to  thekenn  to-night  ?  We 
are  expected.” 

“  To  be  sure,  Betsy,”  replied  he.  “  Square,  fill  your  glass; 
and  don’t  break  your  heart  because  Betsy  is  my  wife,  and 
can’t  be  yours.  There  will  be  rare  fun,  I  expect,  and  would 
advise  you  to  go.” 

I  was  in  that  mood,  at  the  time,  between  the  serious  and 
the  sad,  contrasting  the  pious  and  modest  Helen  Grey  with 
the  pert  and  forward  beauty  before  me.  Both  were  lovely 
in  their  persons — but  how  different  in  expression  and  mind ! 
Helen  was  a  lily,  modest,  and  filling  the  air  around  her  with 
a  mild  perfume ;  Betsy,  an  exotic  flower,  of  surpassing 
beauty,  with  an  odour  so  powerful  it  required  a  time  to 
render  it  not  offensive  ;  yet  it  was  a  lovely  flower  ;  and,  in 
a  skilful  gardener’s  hands,  would  have  been  the  honour  of 
his  plots  and  the  object  of  his  pride.  Under  the  example 
and  tuition  of  Helen,  I  had  felt  some  serious  impressions — at 
times  a  thorn,  at  others  a  balm,  as  my  own  wayward  actions 
were  approved  or  condemned.  I  wished  to  speak  seriously 
to  the  interesting  creature  before  me,  but  could  not  find  re¬ 
solution.  I  was  conscious  that  it  would  be  an  evening  of 
regret  if  I  was  left  alone,  and  so  I  agreed  to  accompany 
them. 

“  Hurrah!”  shouted  Bill.  “  You  will,  I  see,  be  a  mum¬ 
per  yet.  But  you  can’t  appear  in  that  rig,  Square ;  you 
could  not  get  admittance.  Betsy  will  furnish  you  out  of  my 
store.  Will  you  be  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  or  a  ruined  burned- 
out  tradesman  ?  1  guess  you  will  be  a  tar?” 

“  Certainly,”  I  replied. 

“  Shall  you  lack  a  whole  fin,  or  part  of  one,  or  be  lame  of 
a  leg  ?  Make  your  choice.” 

“  Oh,  half  an  arm,”  said  I,  now  ripe  for  the  fun  I  ex¬ 
pected. 

In  a  few  minutes  Betsy  had  me  so  completely  changed,  I 
hardly  knew  myself,  even  when  I  looked  in  the  glass.  An 
immense  long  tye  of  false  hair — mine  being  then  of  a  sandy 
colour,  the  same  nearly  as  Bill’s — was  brought  forth,  opened, 
and  my  own  shorter  tye  secured  in  it.  With  a  liquid  she 
browned  my  face.  To  this  I  at  first  objected,  until  she 
assured  me  she  would  wash  it  off  in  the  morning.  An  old 
pair  of  canvas  trousers,  a  ragged  jacket,  a  shabby  vest  and 
hat  were  given  to  me.  When  I  came  to  put  on  the  jacket, 
she  caused  me  to  double  my  arm,  laying  my  hand  upon  the 
top  of  my  shoulder ;  and  there  was  a  case  in  the  tattered 
arm,  made  of  leather,  to  receive  it.  With  difficulty  my 
doubled  limb  was  forced  in,  presenting  the  elbow  first.  For 
sometime  the  constrained  position  pained  me,  for  there  was 
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n  flap  of  leather  that  came  over  my  open  hand,  and  was 
made  fast  to  my  trousers,  to  diminish  the  bulk. 

“  Where  did  you  lose  your  arm,  my  good  lad?”  said  the 
smiling  Betsy,  as  she  offered  a  halfpenny  in  jest. 

“Faith,  I  do  not  know,  mistress,  if  you  have  not  cut  it 
off  for  me,”  I  replied. 

“  Jack,  that  will  never  do,”  said  she.  “  I  will  send  for 
the  constable,  you  impostor.”  And  she  turned,  smiling, 
from  me,  with  all  the  airs  of  a  fine  lady;  then,  turning 
round,  and  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  beggar — “  Bless  your 
pretty  face,”  she  said,  “sweet  lady,  spare  a  halfpenny  to  a 
poor  tar,  who  lost  his  precious  limb  in  defending  the  beauties 
of  Old  England.” 

“  I  have  no  coppers,” 

“  Oh,  bless  you,  beautiful  lady,”  she  continued,  “I  would 
die  of  want  were  it  not  for  angels  like  you.”  And  she  whined 
along  the  floor,  as  if  she  had  followed  some  one. 

Bill  and  I  could  not  refrain  our  laughter. 

O 

“  Does  she  not  do  it  in  style  ?”  he  said,  exultingly.  “  Take 
the  dear  creature’s  advice,  and  copy  her,  and  you  need  never 
want  a  good  bed  and  a  good  diet,  besides  money  in  your 
fob,  and  be  a  jolly  beggar.” 

“Are  there  more  kinds  of  beggars  than  one?”  said  I. 

“Oh!”  replied  he,  “ there  are  many  kinds ;  for  instance, 
jolly  beggars,  sturdy  beggars,  humble  beggars,  and  randy 
beggars.  I  had  forgot  the  gentle  beggars  ;  but  you  will  see 
them  of  all  descriptions.”  And  away  we  trudged ;  Betsy 
as  an  old  decrepit  woman,  and  with  so  well-managed  a  me¬ 
tamorphosis  that  I,  who  saw  the  change  effected,  could  scarce 
believe  my  eyes.  Bill  was  not  the  same  person  I  had  seen 
in  the  morning;  he  only  wanted  his  left  arm,  which  was 
bandaged  by  his  side,  and  his  leg  supported  at  the  knee  by  a 
wooden  substitute  for  the  lower  part  of  it. 

“  This,”  said  he,  “  was  my  last  cruising  dress  when  I  was 
among  them.  I  was  maimed,  as  you  see,  in  the  gallant 
Admiral  Hawke’s  own  ship,  when  we  defeated  Conflans. 
You  may  have  either  lost  your  fin  there  or  at  Cape  Breton ; 
for  our  meetings  are  a  kind  of  masquerade  —  no  one 
knows  his  fellow,  but  as  in  the  character  he  for  the  time 
assumes.” 

After  a  few  turns  through  dark  alleys,  we  arrived  at  a 
Ioav,  dirty-looking  public-house.  As  we  entered,  Bill  whis¬ 
pered  in  my  ear — 

“Now,  Square,”  said  he,  “this  is  Liberty  Hall — every 
one  eats  what  he  pleases,  drinks  what  he  pleases,  and  I  may 
say,  speaks  as  he  pleases.  All  I  advise  is,  do  not  be  too 
ready  to  take  or  give  offence.  Betsy  has  agreed  to  sit  by 
you — be  guided  by  her.” 

We  entered  one  by  one.  A  single  flickering  light  was 
attached  to  the  wall;  everything  bespoke  the  most  abject 
poverty,  until  we  had  passed  through  a  second  small  apart¬ 
ment,  when  the  sound  of  voices,  mixed  with  boisterous 
laughter,  fell  upon  my  ear.” 

“  We  are  too  late,  I  fear,”  said  Betsy — “the  fun  is  begun.” 

The  next  moment  the  door  opened — and  such  a  scene  !  I 
did  not  thir.k  the  universe  could  have  produced  such  a  col¬ 
lection  of  apparent  misery  and  mutilation.  The  miraculous 
pool  of  Salcan,  the  evening  before  the  angel  descended  to 
trouble  the  waters,  1  really  believe  never  furnished  such  a 
spectacle  of  incurables.  To  be  more  particular  would  only 
disgust  you :  all  was  hilarity  and  vulgar  enjoyment. 
Viands  of  the  richest  kinds — roast  fowls,  and  meats  of  all 
varieties — smoked  on'  a  table  at  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
which,  as  called  for  by  the  guests,  was  cut  off  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  ordered,  handed  to  the  expectant  guest, 
and  the  money  received  before  the  plate  was  delivered. 
Some  had  done,  and  commenced  their  favourite  liquors; 
others  were  doing  justice  to  the  cookery — praising,  and  not 
a  few  finding  fault. 


“  What  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  handing  to  Mr.  Kay?” 
cried  the  landlord,  bowing. 

“  Betsy,  my  love,  what  shall  wre  have  ?”  said  Bill. 

“  What  you  plesse,  Bill,  for  myself.  Square,  what  do 
you  wish  ?”  she  said. 

“  Oh,  I  care  not,”  I  replied. 

“Then,  landlord,  a  duck;  and  have  you  any  green  peas 
yet?” 

“  The  season  is  backward ;  I  have  some,”  replied  he, 
“  but  they  are  a  little  high  priced.” 

“  So  much  the  better — send  half  a  crown’s  worth  with  the 
duck,  for  me  and  my  friends.” 

“  Well  Kay,  you  always  do  the  thing  genteelly ;  but  who 
is  this  friend  of  yours?”  said  a  fat  little  man,  in  very  rusty 
black,  of  a  clerical  cut. 

“An  old  messmate  of  mine,  I  met  by  chance  to-day — a 
real  good  un. 

“  As  Mr.  Kay’s  friend,  I  drink  your  health,  and  our 
better  acquaintance. 

“  Thank  you,  Doctor,”  said  Kay  ;  and  I  did  the  same. 

After  every  one  had  satisfied  his  appetite,  and  got  his 
liquor  before  him,  the  noise  of  voices,  joined  to  the  boister¬ 
ous  laughter,  was  absolutely  deafening — all  were  in  com¬ 
mittees  of  two’s  and  three’s,  talking.  I  began  to  dispair  of 
getting  my  curiosity  gratified,  by  Betsy,  on  the  spot;  for 
the  noise  was  so  great  that  to  whisper  was  impossible. 
Never  in  my  life  had  I  -witnessed  such  unbounded  apparent 
happiness  and  glee — all  was  enjoyment.  At  length  a  little 
hunch-backed  caricature  of  a  man  leaped  upon  the  head  of 
the  table,  and,  seated  like  a  Turk,  cross-legged,  struck  the 
table  with  a  wooden  mallet,  and,  in  a  hoarse,  croaking  voice, 
commanded  silence  and  attention  to  their  president  for  the 
night.  In  a  minute  all  was  still.  Without  rising  to  his  feet, 
he  croaked  forth — 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  met  here  to  forget  the 
cares  and  toils  of  the  day.  You  have  all  (or  you  have  your 
purse  to  blame),  had  your  pleasure  of  the  eatables— of  the 
drinkables  you  shall  have  the  same  provided.  I  add  no 
more,  save  a  word  for  our  worthy  landlord.  He  says, 
if  we  do  not  be  less  noisy,  and  give  him  less  trouble  than 
the  last  time  we  met,  he  must  either  cease  to  enjoy  our  com¬ 
pany,  or  be  on  more  intimate  terms  with  the  magistrates — an 
honour  he  does  not  covet.  He  has  been  a  man  to  be  sought 
after  by  the  authorities  already.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  call  on  Rhyming  Bob  for  his  last  neAV  song — ruff  him  in. 
Up  rose  a.  tall,  gaunt,  shabby-genteel,  pale-looking  figure, 
bowed  to  the  company,  and  began,  in  a  cracked  voice,  af¬ 
fectedly  to  chant  some  doggerel  verses  against  the  Minister 
of  State.  I  looked  inquiringly  at  Betsy. 

“  Oh,  that  i3  the  poet,”  said  she ;  “  a  gentle  beggar  by 
nature  and  profession ;  he  has  no  shift  but  his  verses,  and 
a  poor  shift  it  makes  for  him.  lie  bothers  the  gentry  with 
his  rhymes ;  sometimes  gets  kicked  out,  sometimes  a  six¬ 
pence.  Hand  him,  when  done,  a  glass,  Bill ;  he  lias  been 
more  fortunate  than  usual  if  he  has  one  of  his  own.  He  had 
better  attended  to  teaching  his  scholars  than  song-writing. 
Our  friend,  the  Doctor  here,  is  also  a  gentle  beggar — he 
asks  nothing  on  the  streets  and  highways — he  writes  a  good 
letter  as  a  distressed  clergyman  or  reduced  man  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  lives  well,  as  you  see.  A  great  number,  almost 
all  the  maimed,  are  jolly  beggars,  like  Bill,  and  what  you 
are  to  be.  They  have  numerous  ways  of  earning  a  subsist¬ 
ence,  and  spend  it  as  freely.  They  never  take  anything  save 
money  in  charity,  for,  poor  souls,  they  are  too  feeble  to 
carry  heavy  gifts.” 

The  noisy  applause  of  the  poet’s  song  put  a  stop  to  one 
whispering.  When  order  was  restored,  Mrs.  Kay  was  called 
upon  for  a  song.  Betsy  immediately  stood  up  in  her  old 
woman’s  attire,  and  astonished  me,  little  as  I  know  of 
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music,  by  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the  effect  with 
which  she  sung,  “An  Old  Woman  Clothed  in  Grey.” 
Twice  was  she  obliged  to  sing  it  to  the  company,  which 
she  did  with  the  utmost  good-nature.  When  the  deafening 
applause  had  abated,  or,  I  may  rather  say,  the  storm  of 
noises  had  ceased,  a  stout,  red-haired,  broad-shouldered, 
rather  shortish  man  was  called  upon  to  sing,  He  gave  a 
Welsh  song,  the  air  of  which  was  pretty,  but  the  words  un¬ 
couth  to  my  ear. 

“That  is  one  of  the  sturdy  beggars,”  said  Betsy;  “he 
refuses  nothing  that  is  given  to  him,  carries  all  upon  his  per¬ 
son,  and  often,  before  he  reaches  the  proper  place  to  dispose 
of  his  gatherings,  they  amount  to  the  weight  of  many  stones. 
He  always  tells  the  charitable,  when  asked  what  is  his 
complaint  that  prevents  him  from  working — I  can’t  speak 
the  Welsh  word,  but  it  means  ‘  sheer  laziness.’  The  people 
are  confonded  at  the,  to  them,  unintelligible  and  strange 
name  of  the  disease,  and  are  ready  to  relieve  the  afflicted 
man.  Once  or  twice,  they  say,  he  has  been  detected  by 
countrymen  of  his  own,  who  laughed  at  his  impudence,  and 
gave  the  true  meaning  of  the  words.  The  sturdies  are  a 
numerous  class.  The  randies  are  nearly,  if  not  of  the  same 
class;  they  abuse  and  threaten,  until  they  are  supplied,  when 
they  dare  with  impunity.  The  humble,  poor  creatures,  are 
old  or  real  cripples — take  what  they  get,  and  are  thankful ; 
there  is  not  one  of  them  here  this  night,  that  I  see.” 

We  had  now  sat  in  the  pandemonium  for  nearly  three 
hours.  The  potency  of  the  liquor  had  for  sometime  began 
to  preponderate — angry  words  were  exchanging,  and  some 
were  sleeping,  with  their  heads  leaning  upon  the  table. 
Bill  himself  was  more  than  half-seas  over,  and  began  to 
bawl  out  a  sea  song.  Betsy  and  I  endeavoured  to  keep 
him  in  order,  and  wished  him  to  retire.  We  had  succeeded, 
and  were  rising  to  leave  the  company — Bill  only  half  in¬ 
clined,  when  a  stranger  entered  the  hall  of  confusion  and 
drunkenness.  We  were  on  our  feet.  I  saw  Betsy  turn  pale 
as  death,  and  turn  her  head  aside.  A  number  of  voices 
called  out,  “  Hurra  !  hurra!”  here  is  Long  Ned.  A  young 
female,  whose  eye  I  had  noticed  was  seldom  turned  from 
where  we  sat,  cried  out — 

“Betsy,  you  are  not  going  away  because  your  old  sweet¬ 
heart,  Long  Ned,  has  come  in  ?” 

“  Shiver  my  timbers  if  we  are !”  cried  Bill ;  and  in  a 
moment  sat  down  and  called  for  more  liquor.  I,  as  well  as 
Betsy,  saw  that  the  envious  female  was  bent  on  mischief ; 
but  how  to  prevent  it  I  knew  not.  Long  Ned  had  seated 
himself  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  gloomy  as  Satan.  I 
felt  her  tremble,  as  she  sat  by  my  side,  I  believe  more 
through  rage  at  the  female  than  fear.  Long  Ned  was  evi¬ 
dently  bent  on  some  mischief  or  other,  and  he  was  quite 
sober.  Bill  and  he  eyed  each  other  for  some  time.  Betsy 
was  coaxing  him  to  get  him  away,  as  well  as  myself. 

“  No,  I  will  not  leave  the  room,”  he  said,  “  while  that 
scoundrel  is  in  it ;  I  will  face  him  or  fight  him  out,  if  he 
says  an  uncivil  word  to  you  or  myself.” 

The  same,  female  sat  only  one  seat  from  him ;  I  saw  them 
whispering  together.  Betsy’s  dark  eyes  glanced  fire.  She 
unbuckled  his  timber  leg,  and  took  it  off.  Scarce  was  this 
done,  when  Ned  said  aloud — 

“Tell  me,  Kay,  how  much  you  have  sold  the  jilt  Bessy 

for.  I  see  she  is  very  gracious  with  your  ac” -  Fie  had 

only  got  thus  far,  when  the  wooden  leg  was  launched  across 
the  table,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground. 

A  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion  no  words  can  express, 
ensued :  the  lights  were  extinguished ;  blows  were  dealt 
furiously  around ;  and  the  sleepers  awoke  and  joined  in  the 
strife.  Bitterly  did  I  regret  my  curiosity,  as  well  as  the 
bondage  my  arm  was  in  from  its  long  confinement ;  it  was 
benumbed  and  painful.  As  I  had  no  immediate  interest  in 
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the  strife,  I  retired  to  one  corner  of  the  room,  where  I 
found  severals  as  anxious  as  myself  to  escape.  Shouts  of 
murder  and  groans  were  mixed  with  vengeful  cries.  At 
length  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  a  body  of  constables 
entered.  The  moment  I  saw  this,  I  slipped  along  the  side 
of  the  room  and  darted  past  them,  receiving  in  my  flight 
several  severe  blows,  and  leaving  the  skirts  and  breasts  of 
my  jacket  in  the  hands  of  those  in  the  way  who  attempted 
to  stop  my  career.  I  turned  down  the  first  opening  I  came 
to,  and  ceased  to  run,  as  no  one  appeared  to  follow  me. 
Fortunately  I  had  the  old  canvas  trousers  and  vest  above 
my  own,  in  which  was  secured  my  guineas  and  silver. 
With  some  difficulty  I  freed  myself  from  the  jacket,  then  I 
with  ease  got  off  the  others,  and  had  the  mortification  to 
find  myself,  pretty  late  in  the  evening,  without  a  lodging, 
jacket,  or  hat. 

As  I  began  to  cool,  and  find  myself  secure  from  pursuit, 
the  contusions  I  had  received  from  the  staves  of  the  consta¬ 
bles  pained  me  very  much,  particularly  one  I  had  received 
upon  the  head ;  I  put  up  my  hand  and  found  it  bleeding 
pretty  fresh.  Thus  was  I  in  a  fine  mess  to  seek  for  a  decent 
lodging,  or  account  for  my  present  plight.  As  I  turned 
over  in  my  mind  for  a  plausible  story,  I  perceived  a  respect¬ 
able-looking  inn  still  open,  and  made  straight  for  it.  Ihere 
were  several  seafaring  men,  like  captains  of  coasters,  sitting 
in  the  tap.  When  I  entered,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  me. 
The  landlord  insisted  upon  turning  me  out  without  allowing 
me  to  speak.  The  company  took  my  part,  and  insisted  that 
I  should  be  heard.  I  had  now  my  story  ready  as  near  the 
truth  as  I  dared — I  told  them  that  I  was  a  stranger  from 
Scotland,  on  my  way  to  London  in  quest  of  a  vessel,  and 
had  only  arrived  in  the  town  that  evening,  when  I  had  had 
a  quarrel  and  fight,  having  been  insulted,  and  some  one  had 
carried  off  my  hat,  jacket,  and  bundle;  but  that  I  had  plenty 
of  money  to  pay  my  way.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished,  the 
landlord  became  all  civility ;  I  got  my  head  bound  up,  and  a 
good  lodging,  and  got  intimate  with  one  or  two  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  before  I  retired  to  bed. 

Next  morning  my  head  ached,  but  nothing  to  speak  of. 
I  rose,  sent  for  a  dealer  in  clothes,  and  purchased  a  jacket 
and  hat,  had  breakfast,  and  took  a  walk  through  the  town, 
as  I  did  not  intend  to  leave  it  until  I  had  heard  the  issue  of 
the  brawl.  Nothing  else  was  talked  of.  The  fight  between 
them  and  the  constables  had  been  long  and  severe,  for  they 
made  a  desperate  resistance ;  and  it  was  not  until  several  of 
the  inhabitants  had  reinforced  the  civil  power,  that  the  beg¬ 
gars  were  secured  and  lodged  in  jail,  male  and  female.  I 
wished  only  to  know  the  fate  of  Bill  and  Betsy,  and  then 
started  upon  my  journey — I  wished  to  have  no  further  in¬ 
tercourse  with  them.  My  bundle  and  necessaries  in  it  I  had 
given  up  for  lost  unless  they  were  liberated,  at  least  Betsy, 
through  the  course  of  the  day.  I  could  not  have  found  my 
way  to  their  room  without  inquiry  ;  and  this  it  was  neither 
prudent  nor  of  any  use  to  make,  until  they  were  liberated. 
Well,  the  magistrates  were  busy  examining  them,  I  was  told, 
the  whole  forenoon ;  and  the  issue  was,  that  all  the  able- 
bodied  rascals — Bill  among  the  rest — were  sent  to  man  his 
Majesty’s  navy,  and  the  females  were  to  be  confined  and 
then  banished  the  town  for  ever.  I  returned  to  my  inn, 
and,  by  appointment,  met  my  new  acquaintances,  the  cap¬ 
tains — one  of  them,  the  captain  of  a  brig,  was  loading  grain 
for  London.  I  was  weary  of  walking  on  foot,  and  agreed 
with  him  for  a  passage,  leaving  my  conductors  to  the  beg¬ 
gars’  ball  in  durance  ;  the  males  expecting  to  be  sent  off  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  the  females  making  out  their  solitary  con¬ 
finement  preparatory  to  their  banishment. 
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Chap.  XVII. — John  Govan’s  Narrative. 

In  the  Greyfriars’  Churchyard  of  Edinburgh  I  have  often 
spent  a  solitary  hour,  during  what,  in  Scotland,  is  called 
the  “  gloaming.”  The  large  and  handsome  monument 
which  still  records  the  sufferings  of  the  covenanted  friends 
of  freedom,  always  occupied  my  deepest  thoughts ;  and, 
when  I  looked  around  me  on  the  quiet  solitude  of  the  scene, 
on  the  modest  and  unassuming  style  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
and  on  the  old  and  scarcely-visible  fort,*  which  had  stood 
so  many  sieges,  and  witnessed  so  many  changes,  I  have  often 
let  the  moon  peep  upon  my  meditative  movements,  over  the 
top  of  the  Calton  Hill,  Arthur’s  Seat,  or  Salisbury  Crags. 
There  passed,  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  the  light-hearted 
carter,  whistling  alongside  of  his  horse ;  or  the  fish-wife, 
proclaiming  the  caller  commodity  she  wished  to  sell ;  or  the 
merry  schoolboy,  indicating  his  relish  of  freedom  from 
school  restraint  by  boisterous  mirth  and  unrestrained  motion  ; 
— and  yet,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  all  was  alone  and 
peaceful,  as  if  I  had  taken  up  my  station  in  a  far-off  High¬ 
land  glen.  These  were  the  days  of  my  youthful  feelings,  and 
warm  and  generous  emotion.  If  my  blood  did  not  boil  with¬ 
in  me,  it  warmed  exceedingly,  as  the  vision  of  other  times 
and  far  different  scenes  crossed  my  brain,  and  was  reflected 
from  my  heart.  From  the  works  of  our  historians  of 
Knox  and  Wodrow  in  particular  -  I  had  early  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  those  times,  (which  are  still 
continuing  to  interest  our  feelings  and  influence  our  judg¬ 
ment  ;)  and  I  could  not  fail  to  image  out  more  particularly 
the  dismal  aspect  which  this  very  locality  presented  in  1679. 
Whilst  engaged  one  evening  in  these  reveries,  I  inadver¬ 
tently  wandered  away  behind  the  church,  and  stood  looking 
out  upon  the  moonshine,  which,  “  o’er  the  dark  a  silver  man¬ 
tle  threw;”  whilst  the  officer  of  the  Greyfriars’  Church, 
seeing  nobody  in  the  yard,  quietly,  and  unperceived  by  me, 
locked  the  door,  and  retired  to  his  home  in  the  Netherbow. 
Accordingly,  when  I  began  to  think,  about  eleven  o’clock, 
of  home  and  repose,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  all 
egres§  by  the  customary  outlet  impossible  The  night  was 
indeed  lovely — mild  and  still ;  but  yet  there  was  something 
not  altogether  satisfactory  in  being  compelled  to  enjoy  it  in 
company  with  the  dead  of  many  generations.  A  large  mas¬ 
tiff,  too,  which  had  concealed  itself  for  sometime  under  the 
wall,  came  forth  into  the  moonlight,  with  a  bone  in  his  jaws 
— manifestly  a  human  skull. 

“And  I  saw  the  lean  dog,  beneath  the  wall, 

Hold  o’er  the  dead  its  carnival ; 

And  its  white  tusks  crunched  o’er  the  whiter  skull, 

As  it  slipped  through  its  jaws,  when  the  edge  grew  dull, 

As  it  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead.” 

The  sight  was  not  only  jarring  to  all  my  more  composed 
and  soothing  reflections,  but  not  unaccompanied  with  a 
certain  indefinite  apprehension  of  evil.  The  season  had 
been  hot,  and  hydrophobia  had  shewn  its  dreadful  existence 
in  Leith  Walk  and  in  the  Canongate.  Two  persons  had 
died  of  it  raving  mad.  I  was,  therefore,  exceedingly 
anxious  to  place  the  high  wall  which  surrounded  the 
Greyfriars’  Churchyard  betwixt  my  companion  and  myself. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  effected  ?  I  ventured  to  raise  my 
voice,  and  shout  aloud ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  my  call. 
Nay,  my  growling  and  crunching  neighbour  approached  me 
— offering  seeming  defiance,  lie  was  a  fearing  animal,  of 
that  very  breed  which  I  have  all  my  life  trusted  the  least — 
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I  may  say  feared  and  abhorred  the  most.  I  began  to  speak 
soothingly  to  him ;  but,  to  all  my  “  poor  fellows,”  and  other 
accents  of  friendly  intercourse,  he  only  answered  with  a 
deeper  growl.  "What  was  to  be  done?  I  was  afraid  to  re¬ 
new  my  shout ;  for  that  manifestly  annoyed  him  ;  and  yet 
he  seemed  evidently  approaching  me.  Merciful  God!  I 
could  see  the  very  glare  of  his  eyes,  even  in  the  softened 
moonlight.  I  looked  up,  in  perfect  despair,  to  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  and  could  not  help  envying  them  their  secure 
positions.  I  would  have  become  anything  heavenly,  even  a 
star  of  the  very  least  magnitude,  to  have  secured  my  retreat 
from  this  bull-headed  monster.  I  edged  myself  towards  the 
monument  of  the  Martyrs ;  and,  with  some  difficulty,  got 
myself  elevated  a  considerable  way  up  one  of  the  pillars.  I 
clung  to  every  projection  like  one  perishing;  and,  being 
young,  slender,  and  full  of  .elastic  vigour,  I  at  last  gained 
the  top  of  the  wall,  from  whence  I  immediately  informed  a 
night  watch,  then  passing  along,  of  my  terrible  situation. 
In  the  meantime,  the  hideous  monster  made  a  spring  from  a 
tombstone  to  the  top  of  the  same  wall ;  but,  instead  of  visit¬ 
ing  me,  he  dropped  himself  quietly  into  a  carrier’s  cart,  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  which  stood  near  the  doorway  of 
the  “  Harrow  ”  public-house,  I  was  immediately  relieved, 
both  from  my  fears  and  my  position,  by  the  assistance  of 
John  Brown,  the  Greyfriars’  Church  officer,  who  opened 
the  gate,  and  assisted  me  in  my  descent.  The  incident  was 
somewhat  singular ;  and,  as  I  stood  in  need  of  some  refresh¬ 
ment,  andhonest  Johnny  Dowie’s  shop  did  not  shut  till  twelve, 
I  asked  the  pleasure  of  John  Brown’s  company  to  a  red  her¬ 
ring  and  a  glass 

“  Of  as  guid,  nappy  liquor 
As  ever  reamed  in  horn  or  bicker.” 

During  the  discussion  of  these  viands,  (and,  maybe,  a  wee 
drap  of  Highland  whisky  made  into  warm  toddy,)  John 
Brown  and  I  became  exceedingly  well  acquainted.  He  had 
occupied  his  present  office  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  was 
an  enthusiast  about  the  Covenanters,  and  possessed,  in  fact, 
some  written  documents  on  the  subject,  which  he  promised 
to  shew  me.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant,  he  informed  me, 
of  the  famous  Thomas  Brown,  who  suffered,  along  with 
John  Waddel,  Andrew  Sword,  John  Clyde,  and  James 
Wood,  on  Magus  Muir.  The  documents,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  some  scattered  and 
pencilled  notices  by  one  John  Govan,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk¬ 
liston,  of  his  share  in  the  affair  of  Bothwell  Brig,  and  his 
sufferings  in  consequence  thereof.  I  shall  avail  myself 
partially  of  these  pencillings,  in  the  following  narrative: — 

11  O  Lord,  thy  mercies  are  manifold !  Thou  wilt  not 
desert  thine  ancient  inheritance — thy  puir  suffering, 
persecuted  remnant.  0  Lord  !  thou  wilt,  and  thou  must 
stand  by  thy  servants,  godly  Hamilton,  and  Cargill,  and 
Rathillet,  and  by  us  and  our  cause — which  guid  Lord,  is, 
after  all,  thine  own — in  this  awful  day.  I  see  the  Duke’s 
men  on  the  hillside  opposite.  They  are  now,  even  now, 
making  downwards  towards  the  bridge.  They  have  opened 
their  guns.  I  must  up  and  do  my  duty.  Lord,  stand  by 
the  righteous !” 

The  battle,  as  is  here  anticipated,  began  ;  and  (owing  to 
the  sad  divisions  in  the  camp  of  the  nonconformists)  was 
won  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  almost  with¬ 
out  any  resistance.  Notwithstanding  the  humane  exertions 
of  the  Duke — owing  to  the  sanguinary  revenge  of  Clavers 
in  particular — the  slaughter  after  the  battle,  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  wantonness  of  cruelty,  was  very  great  indeed. 
The  next  extract  from  Govan’s  diary,  confirms  this  histori¬ 
cal  truth: — 

“And  thou,  O  Lord,  hast  yet  more  work  to  do  for  poor 
John  Govan.  But  poor  Samuel  Logan  lies  dead  in  the  next 
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field  there — I  saw  him  run  when  I  fell  into  a  ditch,  and  just 
lay  still;  but  the  destroyer  was  hard  behind  him.  Sam 
darned  at  last  in  a  corn-field ;  and  there  I  saw  him  shot 
through  the  head  by  that  terrible  Clavers.  He  did  not  give 
him  an  instant  to  make  his  peace  wi’  his  Maker.  O  Lord ! 
wherefore  is  it  thus  with  thy  Zion?  But  it  belongs  not  to 
poor  John  Govan  to  find  fault  wi’ sic  a  Master — thy  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  thy  thoughts  as  ours.” 

Poor  John  Govan  was,  however,  at  la=t  taken  prisoner 
whilst  endeavouring  to  conceal  himself  in  an  outhouse  of  a 
farm  standing  in  Strathaven,  but  not  till  after  a  whole  volley 
of  balls  had  been  poured  in  upon  his  retreat,  only  one  of 
which,  however,  had  taken  effect,  and  that  on  the  fleshy 
part  of  his  leg.  Notwithstanding  his  wound,  and  the  stiff¬ 
ness,  which,  after  it  had  bled  profusely,  was  induced  upon 
the  limb,  he  was  compelled  to  march  on  foot,  along  with 
upwards  of  three  hundred  prisoners — many  of  them  badly 
wounded — towards  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  King — 
both  of  whom  were  afterwards  tried,  tortured,  hanged,  and 
quartered — were  of  the  number.  To  avoid  the  commisera¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  of  the  more  populous  districts,  Clavers 
marched  the  prisoners  through  the  upper  districts  of  Lan¬ 
arkshire.  At  Lanark  the  first  halt  was  made  for  the  night ; 
and  there  the  men  were  tied  together  by  twos  and  threes, 
and  compelled  to  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  in  a  barnyard. 
In  vain  were  all  their  groanings  and  complainings — some 
from  their  wounds,  others  from  hunger  or  thirst,  and  not 
a  few  from  the  dismal  fate  which  had  overtaken  the  cause 
which  they  supported.  The  infamous  soldiery,  urged  on,  or 
at  least  not  properly  checked  by  their  leaders,  only  laughed 
at  their  calamities,  telling  them  to  be  patient — that  patience 

was  a  d - d  good  supper — a  great  deal  too  good  for  a 

Covenanter,  &c.,  &c.  Upon  this  I  found  the  following  re¬ 
flections  in  Govan : — 

“0  Lord!  when  will  there  ire  be  stayed? — when  will 
thy  face  return  and  shine  again  upon  thy  heritage  ?  This 
night  has  been  an  awful  night :  my  sufferings,  all  our  suffer¬ 
ings,  have  been  great,  great  beyond  bearing — four  of  our 
number  have  died  of  their  wounds  and  fatigue.  My  own 
cousin,  William  Young,  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  he  has 
gone  to  the  bosom  of  his  God  ;  for  William  was  a  just,  and 
a  good,  and  a  holy  man.  I  held  his  head  till  he  expired  ; 
it  was  a  sore  struggle,  but  he  quailed  not  ;  he  repeated  as 
long  as  he  could  speak — ‘  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him ;  my  heart  and  my  flesh  may  faint  and  fail — 
oh,  yes !  the  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  must  be  dis¬ 
solved ;  but  we  have  a  house,  John,  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens;  and  the  spirit  and  the  bride  say 
come ;’  and  with  these  words,  he  bowed  his  head  and  he 
gave  up  the  ghost.  He  and  I  were  tied  together  by  the  legs, 
and  I  sat  till  morning  light  with  his  dead  body  in  my  arms. 
These  dreadful  men  only  scoffed  when  I  spoke  of  death,  and 
bade  me  take  my  supper  off  the  dead  man’s  bones.  O  Lord  ! 
how  long?  O  Lord!  how  long?” 

The  next  resting  place  seems  to  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  the  “  Lang  Whang” — a  barren  and  bleak  muir,  which 
stretches  eastward  ten  or  eleven  miles  beyond  Carnwath. 
Here  an  enclosure  was  effected  by  means  of  stakes  and 
ropes,  as  the  binding  system  had  been  found  ineffectual, 
there  being  generally  some  method  adopted  by  the  fettered 
sufferers  to  relieve  themselves.  Within  this  enclosure 
these  three  hundred  men  stood  or  lay  during  a  dark  and 
a  rainy  night,  without  fire,  and  with  very  scanty  provisions  ; 
whilst  the  demons  on  the  outside  of  the  enclosure  lighted 
up  fires  of  the  heath,  and  of  some  peats  which  were  found 
ready  dried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  spent  the  night  in 
roasting  all  manner  of  barn-door  fowls,  pigs,  and  even 
sheep,  which  they  had  captured  as  they  passed  along.  Re¬ 
freshment  of  a  spirituous  character  was  not  denied  them  ; 


and  their  songs,  and  their  blasphemies,  and  their  insulting 
language,  “rose  up  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness” — as 
Govan  expresses  it — “  to  the  throne  of  the  most  high,  call¬ 
ing  for  vengeance  in  the  day  of  retribution,  on  the  head  of 
the  oppressor.” 

“  This,”  continues  he,  “  is  a  second  morning,  and  a  cold, 
and  a  gloomy,  and  a  dreadful  one  it  is.  Clavers  and  his  at¬ 
tendants  are  galloping  up  from  Carnwath,  where  they  have 
been  spending  the  night  in  jollification  wi’  the  laird  ;  and 
we  are  just  about  to  renew  our  dismal  march.  My  leg  i3 
exceedingly  troublesome  ;  but,  as  we  advance  but  slowly, 
I  make  a  shift  to  get  on.  One  man  died  last  night  raving 
mad ;  and  another,  I  much  fear,  has  put  an  end,  with  his 
own  hand,  to  an  unendurable  existence.  O  Lord,  give  me 
strength  to  bear  whatever  thy  wisdom  sees  meet  to  inflict !” 

From  the  Lang  Whang,  the  Grassmarket  was  reached 
on  the  succeeding  evening,  and,  after  being  united  with  two 
hundred  prisoners  from  Stirling,  they  were  all  marched  from 
the  Grassmarket ;  and,  after  some  seasonable  refreshment, 
ordered  by  the  humane  and  kind-hearted  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  into  the  Greyfriars’  Churchyard,  there  to  abide — from 
the  month  of  June  to  that  of  December  following — all  the 
peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm,  without  a  sufficiency  of  food, 
and  entirely  without  covering. 

Men  of  Scotland,  was  there  ever  anything  like  this?  Can 
the  remembrance  of  such  atrocities  ever  be  obliterated?  Can 
century  upon  century,  as  they  slowly  roll  on  their  course, 
ever  place  these  events,  and  this  event  in  particular,  beyond 
the  range  of  your  interest?  We  read  with  horror  of  the 
scaffold  and  the  guillotine ;  but  what  immediate  death  could 
equal  in  atrocity  their  protracted  suffering?  Friends  have 
they,  indeed,  within  these  walls,  but  they  cannot,  or  but 
seldom,  and  at  great  risk,  obtain  an  entrance.  Many  are 
disposed  to  supply  the  houseless  prisoner  with  couch  and 
covering,  but  they  only  supply  additional  means  of  de¬ 
bauchery  to  the  ruffian  soldiery.  The  chambers  of  the 
many  dead  are  defiled  and  rendered  pestilential  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  many  living.  Death,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  a  boon  to  this.  Winter  approaching — (nay,  has  arrived) — 
the  sleety  shower  plashing  over  the  Castle — the  whirling 
drifts,  eddying  about,  amongst,  and  beneath  the  tombstones 
— the  wild,  long,  endless  night,  to  which  succeeds  no  dawn 
of  comfort — no  warm  chamber — no  invigorating  and  cheer¬ 
ing  meal.  Oh,  honest  and  fearless  shades,  tell  us  all  !  how 
did  you  stand  it  ?  How  was  it  that  you  did  not  sell  your 
remaining  strength  as  dearly  as  possible  ? — that  you  did  not 
rush  like  tigers  upon  your  guards,  and  perish  whilst  rending 
them  with  your  teeth  and  nails  ?  But  ye  are  silent  as  be¬ 
comes  ye;  so  I  must  apply  to  honest  John  Govan’s  MS. 

“  This  is  now  the  sixth  week  that  I  have  dwelt  in  this 
dreary  place.  Oh,  happy  they  who  lie  beneath !  they  are 
covered,  and  feel  not  our  privations,  and  pains,  and  suffer¬ 
ings  ;  and  yet  freedom  and  home  is  offered  to  us,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  many.  God  forgive  them,  if  it  be  his  will ! — hut 
John  Govan  will  never  accept  his  liberty  on  such  terms. 
His  mother’s  shade  would  rise  up  in  judgment.  Shall  I 
take  their  infamous  oaths,  or  subscribe  their  no  less  infamous 
bonds  ?  Shall  I  swear  that  the  Bishop’s  death  is  murder, 
and  that  the  resistance  of  an  oppressed  and  persecuted 
people  is  rebellion ?  Shall  I  ‘bind,  oblige,  and  enact  my¬ 
self,’  that  I  shall  not  hereafter  take  up  arms  in  so  good  a 
cause?  No!  I  will  sooner  perish,  inch  by  inch;  I  will 
sooner  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  boot,  and  the  final  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  maiden.  Men  are  yet  unborn  that  will  bless  us 
— a  whole  people,  happy  in  a  pure  religion  and  a  free  govern¬ 
ment,  will  adore  the  memory  of  the  most  humble  son  of  the 
Covenant  ;  they  will  built  and  erect  pillars  and  monuments 
to  our  memory ;  they  will  count,  anxiously  count,  ki  dred 
with  us ;  they  will  record  and  register  our  deeds  and  our 
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sufferings ;  and,  when  this  world,  with  all  its  interests,  shall 
have  ceased  to  exist,  we  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance.” 

Thus  reasoned,  and  thus  were  supported,  these  men,  who 
set  at  defiance  threats,  and  entreaties,  and  insidious  reason¬ 
ings  ;  who  valued  the  approbation  of  their  own  consciences 
above  every  other;  who  feared  their  God,  and  had  no  other 
fear. 

As  winter  drew  on,  the  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  became  more  frequent  and  less  easily  obstructed. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  brothers,  and  even  sisters, 
and  wives,  and  mothers,  should  be  permitted  occasionally  to 
carry  some  warm  broth,  or  some  still  stronger  stimulants, 
to  those  whose  rations  were  so  limited,  and  whose  exposure 
to  the  cold  air  was  so  dismally  protracted.  Even  partial 
scaffoldings  were  erected  around  the  churchyard,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  east,  or  town  side  in  particular ;  and  some  im¬ 
perfect,  no  doubt,  but  still  acceptable  shelter  was  thus 
extended  to  the  perishing  inmates.  It  was  not  possible  that 
disease  should  not  walk  in  the  train  of  so  much  depri¬ 
vation.  Many  died  of  fever ;  some  of  consumption  or  bad 
colds ;  and  not  a  few  of  downright  debility.  The  guards, 
too,  became  tired  of  the  monotony  of  their  tasks,  and  often 
retired  into  adjoining  taverns  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  Some 
escaped  by  one  means  and  some  by  another ;  one  in  the 
dress  of  a  sister,  and  another  in  the  garb  of  a  mason.  An 
Act  of  Indemnity  was  at  last  passed,  from  which,  however, 
about  twenty  were  exempted,  and  perhaps  nine  or  ten  exe¬ 
cuted.  John  Govan  seems  to  have  survived  these  dismal 
times  by  some  years  ;  for  I  find  him  next  on  Magus  Muir, 
encouraging  and  supporting  his  friends  who  suffered.  His 
concluding  sentences  are  these : — 

“  I  have  seen,  I  have  seen — mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation  :  Presbytery,  my  beloved  Presbytery,  established 
by  law  ;  freedom  of  conscience  secured  to  all ;  a  Protestant 
King ;  a  Protestant  government ;  every  man  dwelling  in 
peace,  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig  tree;  mine  own 
son  delivering  the  word  of  God  to  a  Protestant  congregation, 
and  protected  bylaw.  My  old  age  has  been  soothed  by  many 
comforts;  the  parter  of  my  fortunes  and  sharer  of  all  my 
trials  still  alive,  and  capable  of  uniting  with  me  in  the  song 
of  thanksgiving — verily  the  Lord  has  been  merciful  and 
gracious,  and  I  now  await  his  divine  pleasure  with  perfect 
resignation.  I  am  old,  and  have  had  my  day.  I  trust  1 
have  not  altogether  neglected  my  duty;  and  when  it  shall 
be  ilis  blessed  will  to  call  me,  I  will  depart  cheerfully  home, 
and  appear  in  his  presence.  My  sins  and  imperfections  are 
ndeed  many ;  but  I  know  in  whom  1  have  believed,  and 
to  whom  I  have  committed  the  soul,  my  immortal  part. 
Lord,  lettest  thou  now  they  servant  depart  in  peace.” 

Thus  far  honest  John  Govan,  who  seems  to  have  slept 
with  his  fathers  a  year  or  two  after  the  Revolution,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  papers,  John  Brown 
informed  me,  passed  into  his  grandfather’s  keeping,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  friendship  which  continued  to  exist  betwixt 
the  Govans  and  the  Browns  ;  the  Govans  having  long  ago 
emigrated  to  America,  and  left  the  Browns  a  bequest  of 
books,  and  these  papers  besides. 

CnAPTER  XVIII. — “  Old  Bluntie.” 

Creehope  Linn  was  a  well-known  retreat  of  the  old  Co¬ 
venanters  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  water,  in  the  course  of 
successive  ages,  has  cut  itself  a  smooth,  winding,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  deep  passage,  through  an  immense  bed  of  sand¬ 
stone  ;  and  so  capricious  have  been  its  excavations,  that, 
whilst  the  rock  beneath  is  hollowed  out  into  vast  recesses, 
or  natural  caves  and  chambers,  the  rock  above  almost 
meets,  and  spreads  a  gloom,  approaching  to  complete  dark¬ 
ness,  all  around  the  caverns  below.  In  these  caverns — 
as  I  already,  more  than  once,  have  had  occasion  to  mention 


— the  poor,  persecuted  flock  found  a  temporary  shelter  and 
safety.  There  was  something  in  the  natural  gloom,  which 
induced  melancholy  and  even  fearful  cogitations.  One  of 
these  caves,  immediately  over  what  is  still  known  by  the 
appropriate  designation  of  “Hell’s  Caldron,”  was,  long  after 
the  Revolution,  tenanted  by  an  old  man  of  singular  aspect 
and  character,  who  cobbled  shoes  for  the  peasantry  around. 
His  residence  is  still  shewn,  and  known  as  the  “  Souter’s 
Seat.”  You  may  still  see  the  hollow  in  the  rock  where  he 
lay  himself,  and  another  which  contained  his  implements. 
Tradition  gives  but  few  notices  of  his  habits,  but  these  few 
are  perhaps  worth  recording.  He  was  manifestly  crazy  ; 
but  still  there  was  a  method  in  his  madness;  and  nothing 
would  persuade  him,  after  the  Revolution,  that  he  might 
ever  safely  visit  the  upper  world.  He  still  talked  of  Clavers, 
and  Johnston,  and  Douglas,  and  Lag  ;  and  the  rocks  retain 
to  this  day,  it  is  said,  the  names  of  some  of  these  worthies, 
engraved  by  Router  Ill  un  tie’s  awl.  Whether  this  appellation 
of  “  Bluntie”  was  his  own  original  name,  or  whether  it  was 
only  a  cognomen,  I  cannot  positively  aver,  though  I  think 
the  last  is  more  than  probable,  as  I  never  heard  of  any  per¬ 
son  of  this  name  in  Dumfriesshire,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  else. 
He  would,  whilst  in  the  act  of  mending  a  shoe  or  cobbling 
a  boot,  suddenly  spring  to  his  legs,  look  fearfully  around  him. 
and  aver  that  he  was  not  alone — that  the  pursuer  was  pre¬ 
sent — that  a  fearfully-disfigured  mangled  carcase  stood  in  the 
very  centre  of  Hell’s  Caldron.  “There  it  stands!”  he 
would  say — “there!  there!  One  jaw  hanging  down  and  one 
eye  out ;  its  legs  broken  ;  its  skull  in  pieces  ;  its  belly  ripped 
up;  and  yet  it  looks  terribly  at  me.  But  the  foul  fiend  will 
be  here  by-and-by — ay  will  he.  He  will  soon  settle  your 
jabbering,  Donald  Cameron.  There — there  he  comes:  lie 
is  rushing,  like  a  tempest,  amongst  these  trees ! — he  is 
sweeping  like  a  whirlwind  amongst  these  rocks!  Yes — 
he  comes  like  a  lion,  roaring  for  his  prey.  But  you  are 
gone,  Donald  Cameron ;  it  was  as  well.  You  sank  into 
the  Caldron  to  award  the  foul  fiend,  did  you? — out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire,  lad!  But  now  all’s  quiet  again — 
I  will  finish  my  job  in  spite  of  you  !”  Even  at  mid-day, 
he  kept  a  lamp  constantly  burning;  and  the  rock  is  still 
blackened  by  the  smoke.  Thus,  doubtless,  his  mind  had 
taken  a  gloomy  tint,  which  gradually  diverged  into  down¬ 
right  insanity.  But  there  was,  after  all,  a  method  in  his 
madness.  There  was  a  particular  reason  for  the  peculiar 
usages  which  his  imagination  conjured  up;  and  it  was 
this  : — During  the  hottest  period  of  the  Persecution,  Old 
Bluntie,  who  was  by  profession  a  shoemaker,  had  taken  to 
this  (to  him)  well-known  and  familiar  recess.  There  he 
remained  during  the  day  ;  but  at  night  he  stole  out,  with 
the  beasts  of  prey,  to  obtain  food.  His  wife  (for  he  had  no 
children ),  had  been  shot,  one  day,  by  a  dragoon,  as  she 
stood  in  her  doorway.  The  man  simply  exclaimed — “That’s 

the  Covenanting  b - !”  fired  his  pistol,  and  the  woman 

fell  Bluntie  became,  ever  after  this,  altogether  reckless; 
his  only  object  was,  by  one  means  or  another,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  to  lead  or  decoy  the  persecutors  into  am¬ 
bushes  and  danger.  It  was  he  mainly  who  decoyed  the 
party  into  the  Pass  of  Entcrkin,  already  described  in  these 
papers.  He  pretended  to  turn  informer;  but  when  the 
cave  was  searched,  the  inmate  was  flown  ;  but  a  rifle-gun, 
from  behind  a  hedge,  seldom  missed  its  mark.  Another 
plan  of  his  was  of  a  somewhat  original  character.  Creehope 
Linn  divides,  as  I  have  already  described,  a  sandstone  rock, 
over  which  there  lies  a  deeper  layer  of  moss,  surmounted  bv 
close  and  tall  heather — at  least  this  was  the  case  formerly, 
and  may  be  so  still.  For  a  considerable  way  below  the 
fall  known  by  the  name  of  the  “  Grey  Mare’s  Tail,”  the 
linn  almost  meets  above,  and  the  heather  altogether — to  an 
inexperienced  stranger,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
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dreadful  abyss,  of  sixty  feet  depth,  which  yawns  beneath. 
The  ground  around  is  level,  and  the  water  moves  on  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  surface,  that,  unless  in  floods,  it  is  quite 
inaudible.  Clavers  at  this  time  wa3  a  stranger  in  the 
southern  district,  to  which,  in  consequence  of  Turner’s  rising 
at  Dumfries,  he  had  been  recently  appointed  ;  and  his  men 
were,  of  course,  equally  strangers  Old  Bluntie  caused  are- 
port  to  be  conveyed  to  Clavers,  whilst  stationed  at  Croal- 
chapel,  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  a  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  Covenant,  with  old  Cargill  at  their  head,  were  to 
have  a  meeting,  or  conventicle,  in  a  hollow  glen,  about  fifty 
yards  south  of  the  Linn.  It  was,  of  course,  to  take  place  at 
night,  and  by  favour  of  a  harvest  moon.  Having  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  false  intelligence  on  other  occasions,  Clavers 
ordered  Red  Rob  to  lead  a  troop  of  ten  men  into  an  adjoining 
cleugh,  and  there  to  dismiss  one  of  them  on  foot  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  ground.  All  this  was  done.  But  when  the  sol¬ 
dier  came  within  sight  of  the  place  of  meeting,  he  found  only 
one  man,  whom  he  immediately  hailed.  The  figure  started, 
and  ran  swiftly  away,  whilst  a  ball  went  fully  more  swiftly 
in  pursuit,  but  missed  its  mark.  The  soldier  pursued  sword 
in  hand,  and  Bluntie  made  the  best  of  his  way  onward  to¬ 
wards  the  mountain  pass  of  Bellybught.  But,  all  at  once, 
the  soldier  disappeared.  He  had  sunk  through  the  heather, 
and  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  other  nine  dragoons,  who 
had  heard  the  report,  now  followed  in  hot  pursuit,  and  com¬ 
ing  inadvertently  on  the  same  concealed  danger,  horse  and 
man  went  over  at  once.  The  legs  of  several  of  the  horses 
were  broken ;  two  stuck  in  the  jaws  of  the  ravine,  which 
was  not  wide  enough  to  allow  them  to  sink  ;  and  one  rider 
went  plump  to  the  bottom ;  whilst  another  had  his  neck 
broken,  by  being  pitched  on  his  head  to  some  distance.  This 
person’s  name  was  John  Campbell ;  and  the  spot  retains  the 
name  of  “  Jock’s  Step”  to  this  hour. 

Chap.  XIX. — Thomas  Harkness  op  Lockerben. 

I  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  famous  rescue  at 
Enterkin — I  am  now  about  to  follow  out  one  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  rescue  : — 

Amongst  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  affair,  was  Thomas 
Harkness  of  Lockerben,  parish  of  Dalgarno.  Immediately 
after  the  affray,  the  various  individuals  who  were  principally 
concerned  in  it  separated.  Andrew  Clerk,  in  Leadhills,  fled 
to  Annandale  ;  Samuel  M'Ewan,  in  Glencairn,  made  off  to¬ 
wards  Cumnock ;  and  Thomas  Harkness  hovered  for  some 
time  amongst  the  Lowther  heights,  and  then  took  refuge  in 
a  widow  woman’s  house  in  Leadhills.  Mai'ion  Morrison 
was  the  widow  of  David  Douglas,  a  miner,  who  had  lost 
hi3  life  in  one  of  the  shafts.  She  lived  in  a  small  cottage  on 
the  heathy  muir,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
other  houses,  which,  in  these  times,  were  not  numerous. 
She  had  one  only  daughter — now  woman-grown  and  comely, 
who,  by  spinning  sale-yarn  for  the  Lanark  and  Douglas 
market,  supported  herself  and  her  mother,  if  not  in  com¬ 
fort,  at  least  in  competence  and  peace.  They  were  both 
religious  persons,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  persecuted 
remnant.  Many  a  prayer  had  Marion  put  up  in  behalf  of 
God’s  own  people,  to  which  her  daughter  May,  as  she  was 
called,  responded  with  deep  sincerity.  As  the  old  song  says, 
“  It  was  in  and  about  the  Martinmas  time”  when  Marion 
and  her  daughter  were  engaged,  the  one  Jn  carding  and  the 
other  in  spinning  wool,  the  tarry  woo  of  the  mountain  land. 
May  was  blythe  and  cheerful — half-singing  and  haif-chant- 
ing  the  now  old,  but  then  popular  song — 

“  Oh,  tarry  woo  is  ill  to  spin  ! 

Card  it  weel  ere  ye  begin — 

Card  it  weel,  and  draw  it  sma’ — 

Tarry  woo  is  the  best  of  a’ !” 

when  the  cat  was  observed  tc  make  a  sudden  movement 


across  the  hearth,  and  in  stepped  a  tall  figure,  wrapped  up 
in  a  shepherd’s  plaid.  Marion  started,  and  May  all  but 
screamed.  But  the  figure  soon  unfolded  itself,  exclaiming — 

“Be  notafeared — be  notafeared,  honest  Christian  women. 
I  am  a  poor,  pursued,  persecuted  bird,  flying  into  your 
hut  from  the  claws  of  the  kite.  I  have  neither  slept  nor 
broken  bread  for  these  three  days  and  three  nights;  but, 
now  that  the  moon  has  waned,  I  have  ventured  down,  in 
the  dark,  to  beg  a  morsel  of  meal  and  water,  a  night’s 
shelter,  and  a  few  hours’  rest.  My  name  is  Thomas  Hark¬ 
ness  of  Lockerben,  where  my  forebears  have  lived  for  these 
three  hundred  years  bygane ;  and  its  e’en  a  right  sair  case 
that,  wi’  thae  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles,  I  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sleep  wi’  the  peaseweep,  and  to  sup  wi’  the  fox  on 
the  mountain  fell.” 

“  Indeed,  and  sae  it  is,”  responded  Marion ;  “  and  wel¬ 
come,  thrice  welcome,  1  trow,  are  ye,  or  ony  o’  the  name 
and  the  lineage  o’  the  Darknesses,  to  puir  Marion  Morrison’s 
best;  and,  oh,  that  it  was  better,  for  your  sake!  Ye  hae 
forgotten  the  bit  whilking  lassie,  nae  doubt,  that  drave  oot 
yer  worthy  faither’s  stirks  to  the  calf-park  and  back  again, 
that  helpit  the  mistress  wi’  the  bairns,  and  whiles  scrapit 
potatoes,  and  sic  like.  Weel,  that  bit  young,  thoughtless 
cummer,  is  now  the  auld,  decrepit  body — bonny  May,  as 
yer  mither  used  to  ca’  me,  is  now  auld  Marion,  wham  the 
folks  hereabout  deeply  suspect  o’  witchcraft,  and  I  kenna 
what  ither  craft,  I’m  turned  sae  unwarl  and  pookit-like. 
But,  May,  my  bairn,  the  guidman’s  sleeping  wi’  downright 
fatigue.  Get  on  the  pot;  there’s  a  wee  pickle  barley  in  the 
auld  barrel,  and  there’s  a  bit  o’  the  meat  that  I  was  keeping 
for  our  Sabbath  meal ;  but  the  Lord  is  a  rich  provider,  and 
we  winna  want ;  sae  just  put  in  the  bit  meat  wi’  the  barley, 
and  get  broth  and  mutton  for  my  auld  master’s  son.  The 
mashlom  bannock  is  aman-g  the  meal,  in  the  kist.  Bring  it 
oot,  wi’  a  bit  saut  butter,  in  the  meantime ;  for,  O,  sirs ! 
hunger’s  ill  to  bide.  But,  dear,  and  be  wi’  me  !  if  the  guid- 
man  bena  as  sound  as  a  tap  !  It  wad  be  a’maist  a  pity  to 
waken  him,  till  the  broth  pot  be  fairly  set  a  poppling  at 
least.” 

May  executed  her  mother’s  orders  with  alacrity  ;  and,  ere 
an  hour  had  escaped,  Thomas  Harkness  was  aroused  to  a 
most  delicious  meal,  which  he  devoured  more  like  a  fam¬ 
ished  wolf  than  a  Christian  man;  not,  however,  hungry 
and  ravenous  as  he  was,  before  doffing  his  blue  bonnet, 
and  asking  of  his  Maker  a  blessing  with  the  offered  mercy. 
He  was  soon  after  conveyed  ben  the  house,  and  put  into 
possession  of  the  only  bed  which  the  cottage  contained ; 
the  mother  and  daughter  sleeping  and  watching  alternately, 
the  one  in  a  large  elbow  chair,  and  the  other  upon  a  sack 
of  tarry-woo.  Day  dawned,  beautiful  and  sweet,  over  the 
wild  mountains  of  Leadhills,  and  May  Douglas  stood 
without  the  low  and  confined  door  of  her  little  cottage, 
when  she  was  startled  by  the  firing  of  muskets  on  the 
opposite  hill-side.  The  smoke  directed  her  eye  to  the 
spot,  and  she  saw  a  poor  boy,  who  had  been  running  hard 
for  the  old  shafts,  fall  immediately  forward  amongst  the 
long  rank  heather.  “  Let  the  cursed  dog  lie  there  and 
bleed  to  death,”  was  uttered  aloud,  in  the  most  horrid  tone 
of  voice.  “Where  the  watch  has  been  set,  the  enemy 
must  be  lurking ;  we’ll  search,  my  lads,  the  village  from 
corner  to  corner;  and,  if  we  cannot  start  the  game  other¬ 
wise,  we’ll  put  a  blazing  peat  to  it,  and  smoke  out  the  old 
fox  from  his  den.”  It  was  manifest  to  May  Douglas  that 
Thomas  Harkness  was  now  placed  in  the  utmost  jeopardy  ; 
and  she  flew  ben  the  house,  and,  with  that  unconsciousness 
of  impropriety  so  natural  to  her  age  and  innocence,  imme¬ 
diately  roused  the  guidman  of  Lockerben,  and  made  him 
sensible  of  his  situation.  What  was  to  be  done? — An  in¬ 
stant  more,  and  all  might  be  lost.  It  struck  the  good  girl 
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that  there  was  an  old  shaft  mouth  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
back  part  of  the  house  into  which  the  pursued  fugitive  might 
pass  through  a  window,  or  hole,  which  opened,  to  let  out 
the  smoke  and  in  the  light,  backwards.  No  sooner  thought 
of  than  said — and  Thomas,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
clothing  under  his  arm,  thrust  himself  through  the  opening 
with  some  difficulty,  and  found  himself  in  a  second  or  two 
within  the  hiding  of  the  old  shaft.  In  an  instant  after,  the 
house  was  surrounded,  and  armed  men,  with  swords  and 
holster  pistols,  rushed  into  the  house  of  this  poor  unpro¬ 
tected  woman. 

“  Turn  out  the  old  b - with  her  whelp,”  cried  Clavers 

to  the  band,  “  and  cast  her  Bible  and  the  Psalm-book  after, 
that  she  may  amuse  herself  and  her  beauty,  whilst  we  secure 
the  stray  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  So  ho  !  here  is  trail, 
here  is  trail !  tally-ho ! — a  shepherd’s  plaid,  and  a  pair  of 
good  large  shoes,  well  soled  and  tacketed.  The  guidman 
himself  is  not  far  off — he  will  be  at  his  devotions,  Rob ;  see 
you  do  not  disturb  him,  you  unmannerly  rascal.” 

“  Oh,  no,”  replied  the  well-known  corporal,  Rob  Douglas. 
“  I  will  only  join  in  the  psalmody.”  And  then  he  bawled 
out,  in  stentorian  whine,  mimicking  the  voice  and  manner 
of  a  Covenanter — 

“  In  Judah’s  land  God  is  well-known, 

His  name  in  Israel  great. 

In  Salem  is  his  tabernacle, 

In  Zion  is  his  seat.” 

But  no,  no,  my  sweet  chick  of  canticles,  not  so  fast,  dear, 
not  so  fast — neither  you  nor  old  grunty  must  budge  a  foot- 
length  from  the  place  where  you  now  stand — sit  or  lie,  as 
you  please — till  you  get  permission  from  this  here  person 
with  the  King’s  authority  on  both  his  shoulders.” 

In  the  meantime,  everything  in  the  house  had  been  turned 
topsy-turvy,  and  the  eleventh  commandment,  as  they  faceti¬ 
ously  denominated  the  broadsword,  had  been  passed  through 
all  manner  of  pierceables ;  when  enraged  at  being  foiled  of 
his  prey  when  so  nearly  securing  it,  Clavers  ordered  the  hut 
to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  old  hunks  to  be  thrown  into  the 
midst  of  it.  “  As  to  this  young  chick,”  said  he,  giving  her 
chin  a  rude  blow  upwards,  “  why,  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
burn  her  till  Halloween,  and  then  she  will  skip  and  flame  on 
the  hearth-stane  amongst  the  nuts.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done. — the  house  was  immediately  set 
fire  to  at  all  the  four  corners,  whilst  the  brutal  soldiery 
stood  round  watching,  and  making  sport  of  some  mice, 
whom  their  instinct  led  to  escape.  Marion  Morrison  was 
actually  in  the  rude  hands  of  the  soldiers,  when  fear  of 
the  consequences,  or,  it  may  be,  something  resembling 

humanity,  led  Clavers  to  give  orders  to  let  the  b - live, 

to  plague  the  whole  village  for  half  a  century  to  come. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Robert  Ramsay,  the  manager  of 
the  lead-mines,  appeared,  to  remonstrate  with  Clavers  for 
his  very  unhandsome  treatment  of  the  women,  and  his  de¬ 
struction  of  property  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hope- 
toun.  It  being  the  time,  too,  when  the  workmen  shifted 
their  labours,  the  hill-side  poured  forth  its  fifties  and 
hundreds,  as  if  it  had  actually  tegmed  with  life.  Clavers 
and  his  men  were  immediately  surrounded  with  a  grim  and 
an  incensed  crowd,  headed  by  their  much  esteemed  manager 
— the  father,  as  was  afterwards  the  case,  of  the  celebrated 
Allan  Ramsay,  who  thus  celebrates  the  place  of  his  birth _ 

“  Of  Crawford  Moor — born  in  Leadhill — 

Where  mineral  springs  Glengonner  fill, 

Which  joins  sweet-flowing  Clyde, 

Between  auld  Crawford  Lindsay’s  towers, 

And  where  Duneaton  rapid  pours 
His  stream  to  Glotta’s  tide.” 

In  vain  did  Ramsay  remonstrate  with  Clavers.  He  boasted 


his  Orders  in  Council ;  defied  all  remonstrance  ;  ordered  his 
men  to  charge;  and,  firing  on  the  crowd  right  and  left,  made 
his  escape  to  the  hills.  Providentially  no  one  wa§  even 
hurt;  and  it  was  strongly  suspected  that,  knowing  he 
had  already  rather  exceeded  his  commission,  he  had  or¬ 
dered  the  dragoons  to  charge  without  ball-cartridge.  After 
this  affair  was  over,  the  district  was  freed,  for  a  time,  from 
the  hateful  presence  of  the  King’s  troops,  as  they  were 
known  to  be  occupied  on  a  similar  office  in  Annandale,  and 
the  higher  district  of  Nithsdale. 

Thomas  Harkness  being  duly  informed  of  his  safety,  came 
forth  from  his  hiding,  which  was  nearly  covered  over  by 
spret  and  long  heather,  and  was  welcomed  (though  not 
without  apprehension)  to  the  manager’s  dwelling,  which 
stood  then,  where  the  manager’s  house  still  stands,  in  the 
midst  of  the  town,  and  was  and  still  is  surrounded  by  trees 
— the  only  ones  to  be  seen  for  many  miles  around.  The  old 
woman,  Marion  Morrison,  with  her  bonny  May,  were  like¬ 
wise  taken  home  to  the  same  hospitable  dwelling,  till  some 
arrangement  could  be  made,  with  the  generous  and  noble- 
minded  family  of  Hopetoun,  for  their  future  accommodation. 
Mr.  Robert  Ramsay  was  a  young,  unmarried  man  of  family 

as  his  name  implies — and  he  felt  the  impropriety  of 
keeping  a  young,  unmarried  woman  under  his  roof. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  and  May  understood  each  other 
before  this  time,  or  that  their  unexpected  juxtaposition, 
now  accelerated  the  consummation,  I  know  not ;  but  so  it 
was,  that,  in  a  few  days,  preparations  were  agoing  forward 
of  a  somewhat  demonstrative  nature.  A  fine  black-faced 
sheep  was  killed  ;  ale  barrels  were  seen  travelling  up  Glen¬ 
gonner ;  four  dozen  of  good  port  wine  were  placed  on  the 
side-board,  whilst  a  cask  of  strong  Nantz  brandy  slept 
quietly  beneath.  On  Sabbath,  the  names  of  Robert  Ramsay 
and  May  Douglas,  both  of  this  parish,  were  read  aloud  by 
the  precentor,  schoolmaster,  and  manager’s  clerk-;  and  the 
Friday  following  was  fixed  upon  for  the  marriage. 

Any  festivity  amongst  these  congregated  children  of  the 
mountains,  is  anticipated  by  them  with  peculiar  relish  and 
excitement.  Miles  beneath  the  ground,  the  voice  of  joy,  and 
jest,  and  colloquy,  penetrated;  and,  whilst  the  jumper 
penetrated  the  rock,  and  the  hammer  fell  ponderous  and 
frequent,  the  tongue  was  not  idle,  and  the  heart  was  not  sad. 
Every  one  spoke  well  of  the  bride ;  most  of  them  knew  her 
father  and  esteemed  him.  Old  Marion,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
quisquis  character;  but  then,  she  was  now  to  be  the  man¬ 
ager’s  stepmother,  honest  man ;  and  it  was  deemed  that,  if 
ever  old  Marion  had  dealt  with  the  old  gentleman,  she  would 
now  prefer  the  young  one.  The  long-looked-for,  wished- 
for  day,  at  last  arrived,  and  the  nonconforming  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Crawford — the  godly  Mr.  Austin — was  brought 
from  his  retreat,  at  the  town  of  Douglas,  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony.  All  was  gay  as  a  marriage  bell ;  the 
men  had  a  full  holiday,  by  order  of  Lord  Hopetoun,  with 
full  wages,  on  the  occasion.  They,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  were  all  arranged  on  the  green  plot  in  front  of 
the  manager’s  house;  whilst  viands,  of  a  most  substantial 
nature,  were  served  out  to  them  in  abundance — amongst 
which,  sheep-heads,  haggises,  and  Irish  stews,  were  not  for¬ 
gotten.  The  tankards  circulated ;  the  wine  was  handed  round 
in  queghs  and  skuries,  or  timber  shells ;  and  brandy  followed 
in  abundance.  The  heart  of  the  poor  labourer  was  glad¬ 
dened  ;  whilst,  glowing  as  it  did  with  gratitude  and  kindly 
feeling,  it  was  made  better ;  and  the  young  and  handsome 
couple  walked  round  amongst  the  people  with  pride  and 
honest  delight.  One  mother  was  sad,  because  her  son  lay 
still  in  a  bed  of  sickness.  He  had  fallen  when  wounded  (as 
was  before  mentioned)  on  the  hill,  and,  having  been  shot 
through  the  knee-joint,  his  wound  was  long  of  healing — 
still  there  was  a  certainty  that,  though  lame  for  life,  ho 
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would  not  die  of  the  injury,  and  the  mother  ventured  out, 
though  with  a  clouded  aspect.  A  Highland  bagpiper  made 
his  appearance,  (probably  from  a  previous  arrangement,) 
and,  having  taken  his  seat  and  his  draught — 

“  He  screwed  bis  pipes,  and  gart  them  skirl, 

Till  glen  and  mountain  a’  did  dirL” 

The  lads  sprung  to  their  feet — 

“  Wi’  wooer  babs 
At  their  blue-bonnet  lugs.” 

•  *  *  * 

“The  lasses — bonny  witches — 

Were  a’  dressed  up  in  aprons  clean, 

And  braw  white  Sunday  mutches.” 

So  to  it  they  went ;  and  round  and  round  the  green  they 
reeled  it,  and  country-danced  it,  and  shouted  it,  and  flapped 
it,  and  jumped  it — and 

“  Haverel  Jean  her  hanging  stocking  ties, 

And  to  the  dance  with  maddening  fury  flies,” 

till  nature  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  wearied  limbs  were 
stretched  out  full  length  on  the  soft  greensward.  In  the 
meantime,  in  came  two  pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Land,  and 
they  spoke  of  Eastern  lands  and  Eastern  manners ;  and, 
being  wearied  with  travel,  they  behoved  to  partake  of  the 
cheer^  Next  to  them  succeeded  Auld  Glenae,  tied  all  round 
with  straw  ropes,  and  making  love  to  every  bonny  lassie 
present,  clapping  the  old  women  on  the  back,  and  kissing 
the  young  lasses.  Even  Thomas  Harkness  has  laid  aside, 
for  a  season,  his  nonconformity,  and  absolutely  foots  it  away 
with  old  Marion  Morrison.  Laughter  goes  round  in  peals, 
and  punch  in  pailfuls ;  and  the  jolly  god  shakes  his  sides  as 
he  contemplates  his  happy  worshippers.  Never  did  Mount 
Nysa  resound  to  more  genuine  revelment.  But  whom  have 
we  here  ?  A  horseman — a  dragoon !  Let  me  look  through 
the  trees.  Oh,  my  God !  we  are  surrounded  by  a  troop  of 
horse,  and  all  means  of  resistance  or  escape  is  cut  off  from 
us !  Clavers  advances  very  coolly  into  the-  midst  of  the 
festive  circle ;  and,  making  his  obeisance  in  the  most  polite 
manner,  takes  up  a  full  tankard,  and  drinks  to  the  health  of 
the  new-married  couple — nay,  nothing  will  serve  him  but 
he  must  dance  a  reel  with  the  bride,  who,  though  reluctant, 
is  forced  to  comply.  Then,  turning  round,  in  the  most  play¬ 
ful  manner,  to  Mr.  Robert  Ramsay — 

“  I  know,”  said  he,  “  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  a  true, 
and  trouble  yourself  mighty  little  with  conformity  or  non¬ 
conformity;  and,  therefore,  my  business  is  not  with  you. 
As  to  you,  Mr.  Austin,  your  day  is  coming ;  but  the  pear  is 
not  ripe  yet.  I  have  my  eyes  upon  you  ;  and  the  first  con¬ 
venticle  which  you  hold  at  the  old  town  of  Douglas  shall 
seal  your  fate.  At  present,  you  are  free.  But  with  you 
Mr.  Thomas  Lockerben,  I  must  hold  some  private  commun¬ 
ing;  and,  with  the  permission  of  this  jolly  company,  and 
with  all  thanks  to  our  hospitable  entertainers,  we  shall  now 
withdraw.  Soldiers,  see  the  prisoner  secured,  and  his  hands 
tied  firm  behind  his  back.  Bundle  him  up  there  behind  the 
sergeant.'  One  file  on  each  side,  and  one  behind!  All 
ready !  March !” 

The  next  appearance  which  poor  Thomas  Harkness  made 
was  in  the  Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  emitted  the 
testimony  to  be  found  in  AY  odrow — (Burns  edition,  vol.  iv., 
P-  68.)  _ 

Chap.  XX. — The  Shoes  Reversed. 

The  banks  of  the  Liddel  are  green,  peaceful,  and  productive. 
The  stream  itself  is  all  which  a  pastoral  stream  ever  ought 
to  aspire  to  i  it  is  neither  turbid  nor  calm  ;  neithei  precipi- 
tous  nor  sluggish.  AVhen  chafed,  indeed,  by  the  flood,  it  can 


assert,  and  boldly,  its  independence ;  and,  sometimes,  just 
by  way  of  shewing  its  strength  and  general  forbearance, 
you  may  see  a  haystack,  or  a  stray  sheep,  floating  on  the 
railway  of  its  current.  But,  in  general,  it  winds  its  course 
along  a  narrow,  indeed,  but  a  sweet  pastoral  valley,  with  all 
becoming  moderation,  and  even  modesty — retiring  occasion¬ 
ally,  like  the  coquette  in  Virgil,  ad  salices ;  and,  like  her  too, 
chpiens  ante  videri ;  now  passing  from  behind  a  steep,  and 
again  trotting  it  off  in  graceful  and  visible  windings.  T  et, 
peaceful  and  beautiful  as  this  Scottish  Tempe  now  is,  it  was 
for  ages  the  scene  of  rapine,  blood,  and  battle — of  all  those 
Border  feuds  which,  from  age  to  age,  concentrated  on  this 
point,  till  the  waters  of  the  Liddel  ran  red,  and  its  green 
banks  were  dyed  with  the  blood  of  vassal  and  lord,  ot  Scotch¬ 
man  and  Englishman,  of  Douglas,  Hume,  Howard,  Graham, 
and  Percy.  During  these  bold  and  stirring  times,  charac¬ 
ters  were  formed  which  remained  long  after  reiving  had 
ceased.  The  Elliot,  the  Armstrong,  the  Jardine,  and  the 
Johnstone,  entailed  upon  their  posterity  a  spirit  of  fearless 
independence  and  wassail  hospitality,  which  remains,  though 
in  a  greatly  diluted  state,  to  this  hour.  At  the  time  to  which 
this  narrative  points,  it  was  still  in  full  vigour  ;  and  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  story  are  illustrative  of  such  a  character. 

The  property  of  AVhithaugh  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  venerable  and  kind-hearted  present  pro¬ 
prietor  for  at  least  four  centuries.  Its  produce  has  always 
been  sufficient  for  the  necessaries,  and  even  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  ;  and,  what  is  somewhat  singular,  no  miser 
and  no  spendthrift  has  ever  increased  or  diminished  its 
extent.  What  it  was  in  the  days  of  James  \r.  of  Scotland, 
(who  once  lodged  a  night  in  the  mansion-house,)  it  continues 
to  be.  The  rental  may  be  somewhat  about  £600  per  an¬ 
num  ;  and,  with  the  income  free  and  unincumbered,  the  pre¬ 
sent  proprietor  is  just  as  rich  as  he  wishes  to  be,  and  can 
afford  to  exercise  that  immemorial  bias  towards  hospitality 
for  which  the  Elliots  of  Whithaugh  are,  and  have  always 
been,  quite  celebrated.  My  tale — which  is,  indeed,  too  true 
in  all  its  general  outline— I  heard,  a  few  years  ago,  from  old 
Elliot  himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  worthy  minister  of 
Castleton,  my  old  and  good  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  to 
whom  I  can  safely  appeal  for  the  truth  of  the  facts  related. 

Sir  James  Johnstone  of  AVesterhall  was  a  well-known 
persecutor  during  the  reign  of  the  detestable  Second  Charles; 
and,  as  his  mansion  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Liddes- 
dale,  he  treated  himself  occasionally  to  a  Border  chase,  as 
he  termed  it— riding  with  a  troop  of  dragoons  up  and  down 
the  dale,  levying  heavy  fines,  and  shooting,  occasionally, 
a  stray  son  of  the  Covenant,  as  he  fled  to  the  cave  or  the 
morass.  In  one  of  these  excursions,  Johnstone  encoun¬ 
tered  the  Laird  of  Whithaugh’s  poor,  fatuous  brother,  who 
had,  by  some  means,  escaped  into  the  mountains  fioin 
the  hands  of  a  stout  man,  to  whose  care  and  protection  the 
inoffensive,  but  perfectly  fatuous  creature  was  committed. 
Archy  Elliot  (known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  familiar 
designation,  “A  but  Archy,”  from  his  commencing  every 
sentence  with  the  words  “A  but”)  had  wandered  into 
a  mountain  dell,  and,  at  last,  unable  to  extricate  him¬ 
self,  he  had  sat  down  to  rest  him  upon  a  rock,  which 
'  overhung  a  small  stream,  over  which  the  branches  ot 
the  rowan  tree,  or  mountain  ash,  were  spread.  John¬ 
stone  and  his  party  were  in  quest,  at  the  time,  of  poor 
Gilbert  Watson,  against  whom  the  curate  of  the  parish  ot 
Applegirth  had  lodged  an  information,  on  the  scoie  of  his 
having  got  his  child  baptized  by  the  lately  ousted  ministei 
of  the" parish.  Gilbert  had  been  compelled  to  betake  him 
to  the  mountain  passes  on  this  account,  and  was  supposed 
1  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  what  was  called  “  Fox  Den, 
on  the  water  of  Tarras.  Johnstone  immediately  dismounted 
from  his  horse  (upon  seeing  the  figure  of  a  man  by  the 
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stream-side),  and,  with  two  dragoons  to  assist  him,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  descend  into  the  hollow  where  poor  Archy  Elliot 
was  seated. 

“  Hollo  !’/  vociferated  Johnstone,  in  a  loud  and  harsh  tone 
of  voice — “  hollo  !  brother  brush-the-heather,  what  have  we 
here?  A  Bible,  no  doubt,  and  a  psalm-tune,  and  Covenant¬ 
ing  dirge,  made  up  of  profanity  and  high  treason  in  equal 
proportions.  Stir  your  stumps,  old  Gibby !  Ye’re  wanted, 
man,  by  the  guidwife.  She  can  get  nae  rest  without  you ; 
and  the  vile,  roaring  get  which  ye  sae  lately  made  a  Chris¬ 
tian  o’,  took  a  taste  o’  the  cauler  air  this  morning  at  the  top 
o’  Sergeant  Pagan’s  sword.  Look,  man !  glour,  man  ! — you, 
Gibby,  wi’  or  without  the  girds — there’s  the  blood  o’  the 
yelping  brat  on  the  sword  yet.  Pat  Pagan  tells  me  it  won’t 
come  off  ;  so  we’ll  e’en  see  if  the  Tarras  water  winna  wash 
it  oot” — pulling  the  sword  out  of  the  hands  of  the  grim  ser¬ 
geant,  and  swinging  it  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
adjoining  pool. 

In  the  meantime,  Daft  Archy  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  and 
was  staring  wildly  at  the  company  by  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded. 

“  A  but,  man — a  but,  man — I’m  Archy,  ye  ken — Archy 
Elliot,  ye  ken — a  but,  no  kill  Archy — a  but — a  but — a 
but !”  &c. 

“None  of  your  Whiggery  slang  here,  ye  manting,  sham¬ 
ming  fool !  D’ye  think  we  dinna  see  that  all  this  foolery 
is  put  on,  man  ?  D’ye  think  we  dinna  ken  Gibby  Watson  o’ 
the  Goosedub?  Men,  do  your  duty,  and  secure  the  traitor!” 

Thus  saying,  the  dragoons  were  proceeding  to  execute 
their  orders,  when  one  of  them  interfered,  and  assured  his 
Honour  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  person — for  this  was  the 
daft  brither  o’  the  Laird  o’  Whithaugh,  “  owre  by  yonder.” 

“  Elliot  o’  Whithaugh  !”  exclaimed  Johnstone,  with  a  de¬ 
moniacal  grin.  “Auld,  canting,  traitor-hiding  Elliot!  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  set  his  house  in  a  lunt  about  his  lugs, 
and  toss  this  lump  of  idiocy  into  the  fire,  just  to  beet  the 
flame.  Tie  the  creature  with  cords  to  a  tree,  and  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Elliot’s  of  Whithaugh.  It  is  a  thousand  to  one  that 
‘Gibby  God-be-tlianked’  is  not  snugly  lodged  in  the  laird’s 
pantry ;  or,  maybe,  luggit  into  the  heart  o’  a  peat-stack.” 

Altogether  reckless  of  the  screams  and  struggles  of  the 
poor  innocent,  away  the  party  scampered,  as  if  on  a  holiday 
excursion,  towards  the  old  house  of  Whithaugh.  It  had 
rained  hard  over  night,  and  the  Liddel  was  running  dark, 
smooth,  and  foam-belled.  Instead,  however,  of  going 
about  a  mile  round  by  the  old  stone  bridge,  the  whole 
party  dasned  at  once  fearlessly  into  the  swollen  stream, 
and  made  furiously  forward  towards  the  opposite  bank. 
The  bank,  however,  was  steep  ;  and,  as  Sergeant  Pagan’s 
horse  was  trying  to  clear  an  ascent  of  some  feet,  it  fairly 
fell  back,  with  its  rider  beneath,  into  the  turbid  and 
boiling  water.  At  once  rider  and  man  were  tumbled 
over  by  the  flood,  and  lodged  in  a  deep  pool  under  a  steep 
cliff,  some  yards  lower  down.  The  horse  and  man,  for 
sometime,  seemed  entangled  with  each  other;  but,  at  last, 
the  horse  escaped,  and  made  for  the  further  shore,  which 
was  shelvy  and  hard.  The  man  was  never  again  seen 
alive.  His  body  was  afterwards  found  some  mites  lower 
down.  Having  ascertained  that  one  of  his  troop — one  of 
the  most  tried  and  trustworthy — in  other  words  of  the 
most  cruel  and  daring — had  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  own 
temerity,  Johnstone  uttered  a  curse  or  two  in  reference  to 
the  departed’s  soul,  and  swore  that  he  would  make  old 
Whithaugh  suffer  for  this.  Up,  accordingly,  the  band 
trotted  towards  the  front  door,  which  faced  southward  upon 
a  green  lawn.  But,  upon  demanding  entrance,  he  was  told 
from  a  window  that  none  would  be  permitted.  In  fact,  the 
party  had  been  seen  advancing,  and  their  purpose  <messed 
at;  and  Whithaugh  had  resolved,  by  the  assistance°of  two 


stout  sons,  an  only  daughter  of  singular  beauty,  and  nearly 
half-a-dozen  ploughmen,  to  defend  Gilbert  Watson  and  his 
own  premises  by  force.  This  altered  somewhat  the  aspect 
of  things;  and  Johnstone,  after  bestowing  his  usual  allow¬ 
ance  of  curses  upon  the  old  man,  the  house,  and  all  its  in¬ 
mates,  drew  from  his  pocket  what  he  termed  a  “Lauder¬ 
dale,”  or  high  commission,  by  which  he  was  entitled  to 
search  out,  sack,  and,  if  necessary,  put  to  the  sword  all 
manner  of  traitors  and  conventiclers  in  these  parts.  Having 
read  as  it  were  the  “riot  act,”  he  was  proceeding  to  open 
the  front  door  by  force,  when  poor  Archy  was  heard  fast 
approaching  under  the  conduct  of  his  keeper. 

“A  but,  a  but,”  said  Archy — “a  but — no  kill,  no  kill — 
ah,  but  tie — ah,  but  tie — tree!  tree!  tree!” — pointing  to 
the  trees  which  surrounded  the  green. 

“  Give  the  old  cutter  a  broadside,”  said  Johnstone,  re¬ 
treating  from  the  door  to  give  freedom  to  the  men  ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  whole  front  windows  were  lying  in  shining 
fragments  inside  and  outside  of  the  apartments.  Luckly, 
seeing  the  preparation  that  was  made,  everybody  had  stood 
aside  from  the  windows,  and  no  one  in  the  house  was  in¬ 
jured.  His  keeper  had  a  strong  hold  of  Archy,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  keep  him  out  of  harm’s  way,  but  thursting 
his  back  against  a  tree  in  the  orchard,  when,  by  a  sudden 
effort,  he  escaped,  and,  armed  with  a  pitchfork,  which  he 
had  found  in  the  stack-yard,  he  rushed  instantly  upon  the 
assailants,  lodging  the  weapon  in  the  flanks  of  one  of  the 
trooper’s  horses,  ere  his  rider  could  turn  him  round.  This 
so  incensed  the  soldier,  that  he  instantly  pulled  out  his 
holster  pistol,  and  shot  the  poor  half-witted  creature  through 
the  head.  He  fell,  repeating  his  well-known  exclamation, 
“  a  but,”  and  was  dead  in  an  instant. 

Seeing  how  matters  were  going  on  without,  old  'Whit¬ 
haugh,  who  had  hitherto  acted  merely  upon  the  defensive, 
discharged  a  fowling-piece,  which  he  had  ready  loaded,  at 
the  captain  of  the  band.  The  ball  grazed  his  bridle  hand, 
and  blood  followed  the  slight  injury.  This  so  incensed  the 
leader  that  he  immediately  ordered  the  stack-yard  and  out¬ 
houses  to  be  set  fire  to,  vowing  that  if  the  traitor  were  not 
given  up,  he  would  burn  down  the  Ha’  house  likewise,  and 
not  leave  a  combustible  unconsumed  about  the  steading. 
Already  had  the  poor  cattle  begun  to  roar  at  the  stake, 
and  the  hens  and  the  turkeys  to  escape  from  the  flaming 
stack-yard,  when  out  Whithaugh  issued  surrounded  by  his 
resolute  supporters,  armed  with  grapes,  pitch-forks,  and 
such  other  lethal  weapons  as  the  place  and  the  occasion 
admitted  of.  Seeing  matters  come  to  this  pass,  poor  Gil¬ 
bert,  who -had  actually  been  built  up  into  a  hay-stack,  the 
farther  extremity  of  which  was  now  on  fire,  immediately 
sprung  forth,  and,  throwing  himself  betwixt  the  combatants, 
called  aloud  for  an  armistice,  and  at  once  offered  to  sur¬ 
render.  Meanwhile,  the  fair  but  distracted  Helen  Elliot 
rushed  likewise  betwixt  the  parties,  and  prayed,  on  her 
knees,  that  her  father’s  grey  hairs  might  be  spared.  This 
somewhat  altered  the  state  of  matters.  The  cattle  were  got 
extricated  from  the  burning — in  some  cases  the  flames  were 
extinguished — and,  Johnstone  having  gained  his  object, 
though  at  the  expense  of  life  and  much  valuable  property, 
gave  orders  for  a  retreat.  Placing  poor  Gilbert  Watson 
upon  a  dragoon’s  saddle,  in  a  very  inconvenient  position, 
whilst  the  rider  sat  comfortably  in  the  saddle  behind  him, 
and  bestowing  some  extravagant,  but  unwelcome  praises 
upon  the  personal  charms  of  fair  Helen — the  whole  party, 
with  the  exception  of  the  wounded  horse,  which  was 
speared  to  death,  and  the  man  who.  had  lost  his  life  in  the 
water,  marched  up  the  dale,  being  resolved  that,  now  at 
least,  they  should  not  risk  their  lives  in  the  swollen  flood. 
There  stood  at  this  time,  and  probably  there  stands  still,  a 
little  public-house  at  the  bridge,  and  about  luilf-a-mile  from 
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the  manse  of  Castlcton.  Into  this  public-house  the  party 
betook  themselves  to  refresh,  whilst,  the  curate  of  Castleton 
was  sent  for,  to  have  an  interview  with  Johnstone,  to  whom 
he  was  intimately  known,  and  to  whom  he  had  often  given 
private  information  respecting  the  poor  hiding-  people, 
who  lied  to  the  mountain  and  glen,  and  the  moss  and  the 
cave,  for  life  and  for  conscience-sake.  This  curate  of 
Castlcton  was  a  somewhat  singular  personage  in  appear¬ 
ance.  He  gave  one  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  vEsop.  He 
was  a  little  bandy-legged  body,  with  a  large  aquiline  nose, 
a  hunched-back,  and  a  most  sinister  squint.  His  church, 
indeed,  was  deserted,  unless  by  the  family  in  the  small 
change-house,  and  one  or  two  farmers,  who,  for  fear  of 
suspicion  and  consequent  spoilation,  were  in  the  habit  of 
occasionally  attending.  He,  like  his  neighbours  of  the 
curacy,  had  been  imported,  ready  made ,  from  Aberdeen, 
with  all  its  strange  dialect,  and  all  its  stranger  leanings  to 
oppression  and  Episcopacy.  Just  at  the  moment  when 
Johnstone’s  messenger  arrived  at  the  manse,  then  situated 
high  up  the  hill,  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  the  curate 
was  in  private  converse  with  a  person  who  was  giving  him 
the  important  information,  that  a  conventicle  was  this  very 
evening  to  be  held  at  the  Dead-Water — a  large  mountain- 
moss,  situated  on  the  Borders,  and  giving  rise  to  the  river 
Tyne  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Liddel  on  the  other.  This 
information  having  been  obtained,  the  curate,  commonly 
designated  Clatterwallet,  hastened  away,  in  company  with 
Johnstone’s  messenger,  for  the  Brig  change-house.  An  in¬ 
terview  with  Johnstone  was  immediately  obtained ;  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  orders  were  given  to  his  men  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  readiness  to  march.  Meanwhile,  the  prisoner, 
Watson,  was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  a  dragoon,  and 
lodged  in  a  small  byre  attached  to  the  gable  of  the  dwel¬ 
ling-house.  Several  attempts  were  made,  by  seeming  tra¬ 
vellers,  to  get  the  soldier  withdrawn  from  his  station,  but 
they  proved  ineffectual.  Meantime,  the  night  began  to 
darken  in,  with  a  soft  falling  snow-shower,  which  rendered 
the  ground  all  white  around.  Poor  Gilbert  Watson  had 
said  his  prayers,  sung  the  121st  Psalm,  and  was  preparing  to 
rest  himself,  with  a  cow  and  her  calf  for  his  companions, 
when  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  whispering  to  him  from 
the  roof  of  the  thatched  byre.  It  was  indeed  a  voice,  and  a 
friendly  one ;  for  it  said,  “  Here !  Here  /”  A  staff  was 
thrust  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  thatch.  Gilbert  moved 
towards  the  place,  and  heard,  in  whispers  exceedingly  low, 
that  an  opening  in  the  roof  was  about  to  be  made  for  his 
escape.  Meanwhile,  Gilbert  kept  constantly  moving  about, 
so  that  the  watch  at  the  door  might  be  assured  that  he  was 
still  in  his  keeping.  All  at  once,  when  a  hole  large  enough 
had  been  made,  Gilbert  was  pulled  up  by  the  arms  and 
shoulders,  and  carried  on  the  back  of  a  strong  man,  with 
amazing  velocity,  down  the  glen.  The  soldier  had  heard 
the  noise  which  this  occasioned,  and  immediately  hailed 
his  prisoner.  No  answer  being  returned,  he  entered,  and 
discovered  at  once  the  trick  which  had  been  played  upon 
him.  He  immediately  rounded  the  byre ;  but,  in  doing  so, 
felt  his  feet  entangled  in  a  strong  rope,  which,  when  he 
had  put  down  his  hands  to  disentangle,  he  was  caught  by 
the  waist  in  a  strong  fox-trap.  This  made  him  roar  aloud 
for  help ;  but  ere  the  innkeeper  could  give  him  the  desired 
assistance,  the  prisoner  had  considerable  time  to  escape. 
In  fact,  in  noiseless  speed,  the  strong  man  had  borne  Gil¬ 
bert  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  setting  him  down, 
he  untied  his  shoes,  and  putting  the  heels  foremost ,  fastened 
them  thus  reversed  by  strings  to  his  feet.  “Now,  ’ said  the 
voice,  in  parting — “  now  for  Castle-Hermitage  and  its  dun¬ 
geon  !  till  to-morrow  morning,  when  assistance  will  be 
rendered.”  And,  saying  thus,  the  strong  man  took  his 
immediate  departure,  and  disappeared  amongst  the  wood*. 
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Poor  Gilbert  did  as  lie  was  instructed,  and,  in  about  an  hour, 
reached  the  dismal  solitude  of  Castle -Hermitage.  There, 
on  some  straw  which  still  remained  from  the  time  when 
poor  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalliousie  had  been  starved 
to  death  by  Sir  William  Douglas,  did  this  poor  persecuted 
man  remain  till  the  following  morning.  In  the  meantime, 
Johnstone  having  discovered  that  he  had  been  sent  on  a  fool’s 
errand,  and  that  no  such  meeting  was  about  to  take  place,  as 
the  curate  had  been  advertised  of,  at  the  Dead-Water-Moss, 
returned  in  no  very  good  humour — first,  to  the  manse  of 
Castleton,  from  which  lie  proposed  ejecting  the  curate  over 
the  precipice,  which  lay  underneath  his  window,  and  then, 
about  midnight,  to  the  inn,  at  the  Brig-c.nd  of  Liddel  Water. 
Here  his  rage  was  converted  into  fury  at  the  trick  which 
had  now  manifestly  been  played  upon  him  ;  and  he  stamped, 
and  swore,  and  blasphemed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night  ;  drinking,  however,  and  eating  mutton  ham.  by  turns, 
and  warning  his  men  that,  so  soon  as  day  broke,  they  should 
give  chase  to  the  old  fox.  Day  broke,  and  chase  was  given. 
Some  were  dismissed  in  one  direction,  and  some  in  another; 
and,  as  the  snow  had  been  undisturbed  from  the  time  of  the 
escape  till  morning,  it  was  naturally  guessed  that  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  pursued  might  still  be  traced.  Accordingly, 
Johnstone,  with  three  of  his  men,  set  out  in  the  track  from 
the  back  of  the  byre,  and  made  sure  work  of  it  till  they 
came  to  the  bottom  of  the  glen — their  footsteps  were  confused, 
and  the  party  seemed  to  have  made  off  towards  Whithaugli. 
Having,  however,  dispatched  a  strong  body  to  trace  those 
footsteps,  Johnstone  and  his  men  rode  immediately  over  the 
rising  ground,  and  came  down  at  once  on  the  old  towers  of 
Castle- Hermitage.  Here  the  truth  appeared  to  be  manifest. 
There  were  double  footsteps — those  of  one  approaching  and 
one  departing — and  the  inference  was  immediately  drawn, 
that  the  pursued  had  betaken  himself  to  the  castle  keep,  but 
had  again  effected  his  escape.  In  fact,  the  strong  man  of 
last  evening  had  advanced,  towards  morning,  with  provisions 
and  refreshment  to  the  dungeon  ;  and  his  shoes  being  nailed 
and  formed  very  much  like  those  of  Gilbert,  they  very 
naturally  took  the  two  foot  prints,  the  one  advancing  and 
the  other  retreating,  for  one — and  off  they  set  at  full  gallop 
— whilst  Gilbert  and  one  of  Whilhaugh’s  ploughmen  made 
the  best  of  their  way  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  ultimately 
separated  within  sight  of  Hawick — the  honest  ploughman 
returning,  not  a  little  satisfied  with  his  dexterity,  to  the  broad 
and  fertile  acres  of  Whithaugli ;  whilst  Gilbert  W  atson 
ultimately  reached  some  friends  who  lived  in  the  Cowgate  of 
Edinburgh — by  which  means  he  escaped. 

The  shoes  which  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  escape  of 
Gilbert  Watson,  were  presented  as  a  memorial  to  the  family 
of  Elliot,  and  are  still  shewn  to  the  curious  in  such  matters, 
by  the  present  hospitable  and  worthy  proprietor  of  Whit- 
haugh.  It  was  remarked,  that,  after  this  unfortunate  raid , 
Johnstone  became  morose  and  peevish,  beyond  his  usual ; 
seemed  to  suffer  great  mental  agony  ;  and  was  one  morning 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  Helen  Elliot,  the  fair  maid  of  Whit- 
haugh,  was  wooed  and  won  by  a  Charteris  of  Empsfield ; 
and  from  her  are  the  present  honourable  family  of  that  title 
descended.  So  ends  my  Hysteron  Proteron,  “  or  the  Shoes 
Reversed. 
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SKETCHES  FROM  A  SURGEON’S  NOTE-BOOK. 

Chap.  XV. — The  Monomaniac. 

In  some  of  my  prior  papers,  I  have  had  occasion  to  make 
some  oblique  references  to  that  disease  called  pseudoblepsis 
imaginaria — in  other  words,  a  vision  of  objects  not  present. 
Cuilen  places  it  among  local  diseases,  as  one  of  a  depraved 
action  of  the  organs  contributing  to  vision  ;  whereby,  of 
course,  he  would  disjoin  it  from  those  cases  of  madness 
where  a  depraved  action  of  the  brain  itself  produces  the 
same  effect.  In  this,  Cullen  displays  his  ordinary  acuteness; 
for  we  see  many  instances  where  there  is  a  fancied  vision  of 
objects  not  present,  without  insanity;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
doctrine  of  spirits  has  latterly  been  founded  on  this  distinc¬ 
tion.*  From  the  very  intimate  connection,  however,  which 
exists  between  the  visual  organs  and  the  brain  itself,  it  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty — if  indeed,  in  many 
cases,  it  be  not  entirely  impossible — to  make  the  distinction 
available;  for  there  are  cases — such  as  that  of  the  conscience- 
spectre,  and  those  that  generally  depend  upon  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  more  than  ordinary  intensity — that  seem  to  lie 
between  the  two  extremes  of  merely  diseased  visual  organs 
and  diseased  brains  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
I  am  free  to  say  that  I  have  seen  more  cases  of  imaginary 
vision  of  distant  objects,  resulting  from  some  terrible  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  emotions,  than  from  the  better  defined  causes 
set  forth  by  the  medical  writers.  Among  the  passions  and 
emotions,  again,  that,  in  their  undue  influence  over  the  same 
condition  of  the  mind,  are  most  likely  to  give  rise  to  the  dis¬ 
eased  vision  of  phantasma ,  I  would  be  inclined  to  place  that 
which  usually  exerts  so  much  absorbing  power  over  the  young 
female  heart.  The  cause  lies  on  the  surface.  In  the  case 
of  the  passions — of  anger,  revenge,  fear,  and  so  forth — the 
feeling  generally  works  itself  out ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
object  is  so  unpleasant  that  the  mind  seeks  relief  from  it, 
and  flies  it ;  while,  in  the  emotions  of  love,  there  is  a  mor¬ 
bid  brooding  over  the  cherished  image  that  takes  hold  of  the 
fancy ;  the  object  is  called  up  by  the  spell  of  the  passion 
placed  before  the  mind’s  eye,  and  held  there  for  hours,  days, 
and  years,  till  the  image  becomes  almost  a  stationary  im¬ 
pression,  and  is  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  real 
presence.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  would  be  justified  in  saying 
that  I  am  able  to  substantiate  the  remark  I  have  now  made 
by  many  cases  falling  under  my  own  observation ;  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  monomania  in  sane  persons  are  not  very  often  to 
be  met  with  ;  and  I  have  heard  many  of  my  professional 
brethren  say,  that  they  never  experienced  a  single  instance 
in  all  their  practice. 

The  case  I  am  now  to  detail,  occurred  within  two  miles  of 

the  town  of  C - .  The  patient  was  a  lady,  Mrs.  C - ,  an 

individual  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament,  and  possessed 
of  a  glowing  fancy,  that,  against  her  will,  brought  up  by¬ 
past  scenes  with  a  distinctness  that  was  painful  to  her. 
She  had  lately  returned  from  India,  whither  she  had  ac¬ 
companied  her  husband,  'Whom  she  left  buried  in  a  deep 
watery  grave  in  the  channel  of  the  Mozambique.  I  had 
been  attending  her  for  a  nervous  ailment,  which  had  shat¬ 
tered  her  frame  terribly,  while  it  increased  the  powers  of 
her  creative  fancy,  as  well  as  the  sensibility  by  which  the 
mental  images  were  invested  with  their  chief  powers  over 
her.  She  suffered  also  from  a  tenderness  in  the  retina, 
which  forced  her  to  shun  the  light.  How  this  latter  com¬ 
plaint  was  associated  with  the  other,  I  cannot  explain,  un¬ 
less  upon  the  principle  which  regulates  the  connection  be- 

*  Hibbert’s  “  Philosophy  of  Apparitions”— Brewster’s  “Letters  on 
Hatural  Magic”— Scott’s  “  Letters  on  ’Witchcraft,”  &c. 


tween  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  and  the  heated  brains  of 
those  who  labour  under  inflammation  of  that  organ.  I  was 

informed  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  L - ,  as  well  as  her  sister, 

that  she  had  come  from  India  a  perfect  wreck,  both  of  mind 
and  body ;  and,  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months  afterwards, 
could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  see  any  of  her  friends — 
shutting  herself  up  for  whole  days  in  her  room,  the  windows 
of  which  were  kept  dark,  to  prevent  the  light,  which  oper¬ 
ated  like  a  sharp  sting,  from  falling  upon  her  irritable  eyes. 
It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  this  opthalmic 
affection,  that  I  was  requested  to  visit  her ;  and  I  could  very 
soon  perceive,  that  the  visionary  state  of  her  mind  was 
closely  connected  with  the  habit  of  dark  seclusion  to  which 
she  was  necessitated  to  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  pain  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  On  my  first  in¬ 
terview,  I  found  her  sitting  alone  in  the  darkened  room, 
brooding  over  thoughts  that  seemed  to  exert  a  strong  in¬ 
fluence  over  her ;  but  she  soon  joined  me  in  a  conversation, 
which  diverging  from  the  subject  of  her  complaint,  em¬ 
braced  topics  that  brought  out  the  peculiarity  of  her  mind — 
a  strong  enthusiastic  power  of  portraying  scenes  of  grief, 
which  she  had  witnessed,  and  which,  as  she  proceeded, 
seemed  to  rise  before  her  with  almost  the  vividness  of  pre¬ 
sence;  yet,  with  her,  judgment  was  as  strong  and  healthy 
as  that  of  any  day-dreamer  among  the  wide  class  of  mute 
poets,  of  whom  there  are  more  in  the  world  than  of  philoso¬ 
phers. 

I  could  not  detect  properly  her  ailment,  and  resolved  to 
question  her  mother  alone. 

“  Did  you  not  notice  anything  peculiar  about  my  daugh¬ 
ter?”  she  said. 

“  The  love  of  a  shaded  room,  resulting  from  an  irritability 
in  the  organs  of  sight,  is  to  me  no  great  rarity,”  I  replied. 

“  Though  her  fit  has  not  been  upon  her,”  rejoined  she, 
with  an  air  of  melancholy,  “it  is  not  an  hour  gone  since  her 
scream  rung  shrilly  through  this  house,  as  if  she  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  fiends ;  and,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  left  you 
to  discover  yourself  what  may  be  too  soon  apparent.  I  fear 
for  her  mind,  sir.” 

“  I  have  seen  no  reason  for  the  apprehension ;  but  her 
scream,  was  it  not  bodily  pain?” 

“  I  could  wish  that  it  had  been  mere  bodily  pain  ;  but  it 
was  not.  You  have  not  heard  Isabella’s  history,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  in  a  low,  whispering  tone.  “  She  has  experienced 
what  might  have  turned  the  brain  of  any  one.  I  discovered 
something  extraordinary  in  her  about  six  months  ago.  One 
evening,  when  the  candles  were  shaded  for  the  relief  of  her 
eyes,  and  I  and  Maria  were  sitting  by  her,  she  stopped  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  midst  of  our  conversation,  and  sat  gazing  in¬ 
tensely  at  something  between  her  and  the  wall ;  pointing 
out  her  finger,  her  mouth  open,  and  scarcely  drawing  her 
breath.  I  was  terror-struck ;  for  the  idea  immediately 
rushed  into  my  mind,  that  it  was  a  symptom  of  insanity ; 
but  I  had  no  time  for  thought — a  scream  burst  from  her, 
and  she  fell  at  my  feet  in  a  faint.  When  she  recovered,  she 
told  us  that  she  had  seen,  in  the  shaded  light  of  the  candle, 
which  assumed  a  blue  tinge  of  the  moonlight,  the  figure  of 
a  dead  body  sitting  upright  in  the  waters,  with  the  sailcloth 
in  which  he  was  committed  to  the  deep  wrapped  around  him, 
and  his  pale  face  directed  towards  her.  At  the  recollection 
of  the  vision,  she  shuddered,  would  not  recur  to  the  subject 
again,  but  betrayed  otherwise  no  wandering  of  the  fancy. 
Several  times  since,  the  same  object  has  presented  itself  to 
her  ;  and,  what  is  extraordinary,  it  is  always  when  the 
candle  is  shaded;  yet  she  exhibits  the  same  judgment,  and 
I  could  never  detect  the  slightest  indication  of  a  defect  in 
the  workings  of  her  mind.  I  sent  for  you  to  treat  her  eye*, 
and  left  it  to  you  to  see  if  you  could  discover  a»y  symptoms 
of  a  diseased  mind,” 
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“  Was  the  object  she  thus  supposes  present  to  her,  ever 
exposed  in  reality  to  the  true  waking  sense?”  said  I,  sus¬ 
pecting  a  case  of  monomania. 

“  Did  she  not  tell  you?”  rejoined  she.  “  Come.” 

And  leading  me  again  into  her  daughter’s  darkened  apart¬ 
ment,  she  whispered  something  in  her  ear,  retired,  and  left 
us  together. 

“Your  mother  informs  me,  madam,”  said  I,  “that  you 
have  seen  what  exists  not ;  and  I  am  anxious,  from  profes¬ 
sional  reasons,  to  know  from  yourself  whether  I  am  to  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  the  creative  powers  of  an  active  fancy,  or  to  an 
affection  of  the  visual  organs,  that  I  have  read  more  of  than 
I  have  witnessed.” 

She  started ;  and  I  saw  I  had  touched  a  tender  part — 
probably  that  connected  with  her  own  suspicions  that  her 
mother  and  sister  deemed  her  insane. 

“  It  was  for  this  purpose,  then,  that  you  have  been  called 
to  see  me?”  she  replied,  hastily.  “It  is  well;  I  shall  be 
tested  by  one  who  at  least  is  not  prejudiced.  My  mother 
and  sister  think  that  I  am  deranged.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  consider  myself  sane,  although  I  confess  that  this 
illusion  of  the  sense,  to  which  I  am  subjected,  makes  me 
sometimes  suspicious  of  myself.  Will  you  listen  to  my 
story?” 

I  replied  that  I  would ;  and  thus  she  began ; — 

“  Experience,  sir,  is  a  world  merely  to  those  who  live  in 
it — it  exists  not — its  laws  cannot  be  communicated  to  the 
heart  of  youth ;  the  transfusion  of  the  blood  of  the  aged  into 
the  veins  of  the  young,  is  not  more  vain  than  the  displacing 
of  the  hopes  of  the  young  and  ardent  mind  by  the  cold 
freezing  maxims  of  what  man  has  felt,  trembled  to  feel, 
and  wished  he  could  have  anticipated,  that  he  might  have 
been  prepared  for  it.  Such  has  ever  been,  such  is,  such  will 
ever  be,  the  history  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam. 
What  but  the  changes  into  which  I — still  comparatively 
a  young  woman — have  passed — not  it  would  almost  seem 
mutations  of  the  same  principle,  but  rather  new  states  of 
existence— could  have  wrung  from  a  heart,  where  hope 
should  still  have  lighted  her  lamp,  and  illuminated  my 
paths,  these  sentiments  of  a  dearly  purchased  experience  ? 
When  I  and  George  Cunningham,  my  schoolfellow,  my 
first  and  last  lover,  and  subsequently  my  husband,  passed 
those  brilliant  days  of  youth’s  sunshine  among  the  green 
holms  and  shaggy  dells  of  - ;  following  the  same  pur¬ 

suits — conning  the  same  lessons — indulging  in  the  same 
dreams  of  future  happiness,  and  training  each  other’s  hearts 
into  a  community  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  till  we  seemed 
one  being  actuated  by  the  same  living  principle :  in  how 
happy  a  state  of  ignorance  of  those  changes  that  awaited 
me  in  the  world,  did  I  exist  ?  I  would  fall  into  the  hack¬ 
neyed  strain  of  artificial  fiction  writing,  were  I  to  portray 
the  pleasures  of  a  companionship  and  love  that  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  very  first  impulses  of  feeling ;  with  a  view  to 
set  off  by  contrast  the  subsequent  events  that  awaited  us, 
when  our  happiness  should  have  been  realized. 

When  a  woman  of  sensibility  says  she  loves  a  man,  she 
has  told,  through  a  medium  that  works  out  the  conditions  of 
the  responding  powers  of  our  common  nature,  the  heart, 
more  than  all  the  eulogistic  eloquence  of  the  tongue  could 
achieve,  to  shew  the  estimate  she  forms  of  the  qualities  of 
the  object  of  her  affections ;  but,  when  she  adds  that  that 
love  originated  in  the  friendship  of  children,  grew  with  the 
increase  of  the  powers  of  mind  and  body,  and  entered  as  a 
part  into  every  feeling  that  actuated  the  young  hearts,  she 
has  expressed  the  terms  of  an  endearment  so  pure,  tender, 
exclusive,  and  lasting,  that  it  transcends  all  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  communion  of  spirits  on  earth.  The  attach¬ 
ment  is  different  from  all  others — it  stands  by  itself ;  and  to 
endeavour  to  conceive  its  purity  and  force,  by  any  factitious 


mixture  of  friendship,  and  the  ordinary  endearments  of 
limited  time  and  favourable  circumstances  of  meeting,  would 
be  as  vain  as  all  hypothetical  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
feeling  must  ever  be.  I  cannot  tell  when  I  first  knew  the 
young  man  whose  name  I  have  mentioned  under  an  emotion 
that  shakes  my  frame  ;  the  syllables  were  a  part  of  my  early 
lispings,  and  I  cannot  yet  think  that  they  are  unconnected 
with  a  being  that  has  now  no  local  habitation  upon  earth. 
Our  parents  were  intimate  neighbours  ;  and  the  woods  and 
waters  of - ,  if  their  voices — sweeter  than  articulated  in¬ 

telligence — could  imitate  the  accents  of  man,  would  tell  best 
when  they  wooed  us  into  that  communion,  which  they  che¬ 
rished,  and  witnessed,  with  an  apparent  participation  of  our 
joy,  to  open  into  an  early  affection.  The  power  of  mutual 
objects  of  pleasure  and  interest,  especially  if  they  are  a  part 
of  the  lovely  province  of  nature  —  the  rural  landscape, 
secluded  and  secreted  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  besides, 
with  its  dells  and  fountains,  birds  and  flowers — in  increasing 
the  attachment  of  young  hearts,  has  been  often  observed  and 
described ;  but  we  felt  it.  These  inanimate  objects  are 
generally,  and  were  to  us,  not  only  a  tie,  but  they  shared  a 
part  of  our  love  as  if  in  some  mysterious  way  they  had  be¬ 
come  connected  with,  and  a  part  of  us.  The  often  imputed 
association  of  ideas  is  a  poor  and  inadequate  solution  of  this 
work  of  nature :  it  is  the  effect  put  for  the  cause  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  boasted  philosophy  of  man,  who  invents  terms  of  familiar 
sound  to  explain  secrets  eternally  hidden  from  him.  If  we 
who  felt,  as  few  have  ever  felt,  the  influence  of  these  green, 
umbrageous  shades — with  their  nut-trees,  bushes,  flowers, 
and  gowany  leas;  their  singing  birds,  and  nests  with  speckled 
eggs ;  their  half-concealed  fountains  of  limpid  water,  and 
running  streams,  and  beds  of  white  pebbles — in  nourishing 
and  increasing  our  young  loves,  could  not  tell  how  or  why 
they  were  invested  with  such  power ;  the  philosopher,  I 
deem,  may  resign  the  task,  and  say,  with  a  sigh,  that  it  was 
nature,  and  nature  alone,  who  did  all  this  ;  and  the  secret 
will  remain  unexplained. 

We  enjoyed  ten  years  of  this  intercourse— I  calculate  from 
the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  our  youth — and  every  one  of 
these  years,  as  it  evolved  the  ripening  powers  of  our  minds, 
so  it  strengthened  the  mingling  affections  of  our  hearts.  We 
became  lovers  long  before  we  knew  the  sanctions  and  rights, 
and  duties  of  pledged  faith ;  we  were  each  other’s  by  a  troth, 
a  thousand  times  spoken ;  exchanged  and  felt  in  the  throb¬ 
bing  embrace,  the  burning  sighs,  and  the  eloquent  looks,  that 
were  but  the  natural  impulses  of  a  feeling  we  rejoiced  in, 
yet  scarcely  comprehended.  My  heart,  recoiling  from  the 
thoughts  of  after  years,  luxuriates  in  the  memory  of  these 
blissful  hours  ;  and,  were  not  the  theme  exhausted  a  thou  ¬ 
sand  times  by  the  eloquence  of  rapt  feeling,  speaking  with 
the  tongue  of  inspiration,  I  could  dwell  on  these  early  re¬ 
joicings  of  unsullied  spirits  for  ever. 

My  dream  was  not  scattered — it  was  only  changed  in  its 
forms  and  hues,  when  my  youthful  betrothed  was  removed 

from - ,  to  go  through  a  course  of  navigation  to  fit  him  for 

the  service  of  the  sea,  to  which  the  intentions  of  his  father, 
and  his  own  early  wishes,  led  him.  I  could  have  doubted  my 
existence  sooner  than  the  faith  of  his  heart ;  and  he  was 
only  gone  to  make  those  preparations  for  attaining  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  society  that  would  enable  him  to  realize  those  fond 
and  bright  prospects  we  had  indulged  in  contemplating 
among  the  woods  that  resounded  to  pledges  exchanged  in 
the  face  of  heaven.  The  first  place  of  his  destination  was 
London,  from  whence,  for  a  period  of  about  three  years, 

I  heard  from  him  regularly  by  letters,  which  breathed  with 
an  increased  warmth  the  same  sentiments  we  had  repeated 
and  interchanged  so  often  during  the  long  period  of  our  prior 
intercourse.  Sometime  after  this,  he  sailed  to  India ;  then 
were  my  thoughts  first  tinged  by  the  changing  hues  of 
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solitude,  and  my  hopes  and  fears  bound  to  the  wayward 
circumstances  of  a  world  which  had  as  yet  been  to  me  a 
paradise. 

I  heard  nothing  from  him  for  two  long  years  after  he  left 
London.  A  portrayment  of  my  thoughts  during  that  period 
would  be  a  thousand  times  more  difficult  than  for  the  painter 
to  seize  and  represent  the  changing  hues  of  the  gem  that, 
thrown  on  the  tropic  strand,  reflects  the  endless  hues  of  the 
earth  and  sky.  I  trembled  and  hoped  by  turns  ;  but  every 
idea  and  every  feeling  were  so  strongly  mingled  with  re¬ 
miniscences  of  former  pleasures,  the  prospects  of  future 
happiness,  the  fears  of  a  change  in  his  affections,  or  of  his 
death,  that  I  could  not  pronounce  my  mind  as  being,  at  any 
given  moment,  aught  but  a  medium  of  impressions  that  I 
could  not  seize  or  fix,  so  as  to  contemplate  myself.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  he  was  the  presiding  genius  of  every  emotion 
with  which  my  heart  was  influenced  ;  and,  to  those  who 
have  loved,  that  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  utter  devotion 
of  every  pulse  of  my  being  to  the  deified  image  enshrined 
within  my  bosom.  Now  came  the  period  of  the  realizing 
of  my  dreams.  George  Cunningham  came  back,  and 
married  me. 

We  had  scarcely  been  two  months  married,  when  my 
husband,  whom  I  loved  more  and  more  every  day,  got,  by 
the  interest  of  powerful  friends,  the  command  of  a  large 
vessel — the  Griffin — engaged  in  the  trade  to  India.  It  was 
arranged  that  I  should  accompany  him,  that,  as  we  had  been 
associated  from  our  earliest  infancy  (our  separation  had 
been  only  that  of  the  body,  and  interfered  not  with  the 
union  of  the  immaterial  essence),  we  should  still  be  together. 
In  this  resolution  I  rejoiced ;  and,  though  by  nature  a 
coward,  my  love  overcame  all  my  terrors  of  the  great  deep. 
The  day  was  fixed  for  our  departure.  A  lady  passenger  and 
two  servants  were,  to  go  with  us  to  the  Cape,  from  whose 
society  I  expected  pleasure ;  and  every  preparation  which 
love  could  suggest  was  made  to  render  me  happy.  We  left 
the  Downs  on  a  calm  day  of  December,  and  went  down  the 
Channel  'with  a  rattling  gale  from  the  north.  Life  on  board 
of  an  Indiaman  has  been  a  thousand  times  described ;  and, 
would  to  heaven  I  had  nothing  to  detail  but  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  civilized  men  !  Our  chief  officer  was  one  Craw¬ 
ley,  and  our  second  a  person  of  the  name  of  Buist — the  only 
individual  my  husband  had  no  confidence  in  being  Hans 
Kreutz,  the  steward,  a  German,  who  was  whispered  to  have 
been  engaged  as  a  maritime  venatic,  or  ™ratp-  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and,  if  any  man’s  character  might  oe  detected  in  his 
countenance,  this  foreigner’s  disposition  might  have  been 
read  in  lineaments  marked  by  the  graver  of  passion.  Part 
of  what  I  have  now  said  may  have  been  the  result  of  after 
experience  ;  yet  I  could  perceive  shadowings  of  evil  at  this 
time,  which  I  had  not  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
enable  me  to  turn  to  any  account. 

With  a  series  of  gentle  breezes  and  fine  weather  we  came 
to  the  Cape,  where  Mrs.  Hardy  and  her  two  servants  were 
put  ashore.  One  of  the  servants  had  agreed  to  accompany 
me  to  Madras,  and  was  to  have  come  on  board  again,  to  join 
us,  before  we  left  Table  Bay.  Whether  she  had  changed 
her  mind,  or  been  detained  by  some  unforeseen  cause,  I 
know  not,  but  the  boat  came  off  without  her ;  and  all  the 
information  that  I  could  get  was,  that  she  was  not  to  be 
found.  I  trembled  to  be  left  on  board  of  a  vessel  without  a 
female  companion,  and  strongly  insisted  upon  George  to 
delay  his  departure  until  another  effort  should  be  made  to 
endeavour  to  find  a  servant  in  Cape  Town  ;  but,  a  favour¬ 
able  wind  having  sprung  up  at  that  moment,  Crawley  re¬ 
monstrated,  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  abject  petitioning  ;  and 
my  husband,  having  himself  seen  the  advantage  of  seizing 
the  favourable  opportunity  for  taking  and  accomplishing  the 
passage  of  the  Mozambique,  we  departed  un’der  a  stiff  gale; 


and,  in  a  short  time,  reached  the  middle  of  that  famous 
Channel,  where  the  fears  of  the  seamen  have  been  so  often 
excited  by  the  reputed  cannibalism  of  the  natives  of  Mada¬ 
gascar.  At  this  time  I  was  strangely  beset  by  nightly 
visions  of  terror,  which  I  could  impute  to  no  other  cause 
than  the  stories  that  George  had  repeated  to  me  of  the  wild 
character  of  these  savages.  During  the  day — but  more 
especially  during  the  blue,  sulphurous,  flame-coloured  twi¬ 
light  of  that  region — I  often  fixed  my  eye  on  the  long, 
dark,  umbrageous  coast — followed  the  ranges  of  receding 
heights  —  threaded  the  deep  recesses  of  the  valleys, 
that  seemed  to  end  in  dark  caves,  and  peopled  every 
haunt  with  festive  savages  performing  their  unholy 
rites  over  a  human  victim,  destined  to  form  food  for 
creatures  bearing  that  external  impress  of  God’s  finger 
which  marks  the  lords  of  the  creation.  Those  visions  were 
always  connected,  in  some  way,  with  myself ;  and  I  could 
not  banish  the  idea,  which  clung  to  me  with  a  morbid  power 
of  adherence,  that  I  might,  alone  and  unprotected,  be  cast 
into  some  of  these  cimmerian  recesses,  and  be  subjected  to 
the  unutterable  miseries  of  a  fate  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  death,  and  what  might  follow  death,  by  the  usages  of 
eaters  of  human  beings.  There  was  no  cause  for  any  such 
apprehensions ;  and  I  am  now  satisfied  that  these  dark 
creations  of  my  fancy  were  in  some  mysterious  way  con¬ 
nected  with  a  disordered  state  of  my  physical  economy  ;  but 
I  was  not  then  aware  of  such  predisposing  causes  of  mental 
gloom,  and  still  brooded  over  my  imagined  horrors,  till  I 
drove  rest  and  sleep  from  my  pillow,  and  disturbed  my  hus¬ 
band  with  my  pictured  images  of  a  danger  that  he  said  was 
far  removed  from  me.  From  him  I  got  some  support  and 
relief  ;  but,  the  faces  of  the  men  I  saw  around  me,  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  Crawley  and  Ixreutz,  seemed,  to  me,  rather 
to  reflect  a  corroboration  of  my  fears,  than  to  afford  me  en¬ 
couragement  and  support.  The  grim  visions  retained  their 
power  over  me  ;  and,  the  wind  having  fallen  off  almost  to  a 
dead  calm,  I  found  myself  fixed  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
scenes  that  thus  nourished  and  perpetuated  them.  The  de¬ 
pression  of  mind  produced  by  these  frightful  day-dreams 
and  night-mares,  made  me  sickly  and  weak.  I  could  scarce¬ 
ly  eat  any  food ;  every  piece  of  flesh  presented  to  me, 
reminded  me  of  the  feasts  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  dark, 
dismal  island  that  lay  stretching  before  me  in  the  vapours  of 
a  tropical  climate,  like  a  land  of  enchantment  called  up 
by  fiends  from  the  great  deep ;  the  dyspeptic  nausea  of 
sickness  was  the  very  food  of  my  gloomy  thoughts ;  and  the 
co-operative  powers  of  mind  and  body  tended  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  my  misery,  till  I  seemed  a  victim  of  confirmed 
hypochondria. 

We  were  still  fixed  immovably  in  the  same  place :  all 
motive  powers  seemed  to  have  forsaken  the  elements — the 
sea  was  like  a  sheet  of  glass,  the  sails  hung  loose  from  the 
masts,  and  the  men  lay  listless  about,  overcome  with  heat, 
and  yawning  in  lethargy.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  me 
below.  I  required  air  to  keep  me  breathing,  and  felt  a 
strange  melancholy  relief  from  fixing  my  eyes  on  the  very 
scene  of  my  terrors.  Every  effort  to  occupy  my  mind  was 
vain  ;  and  I  lay,  for  hours  at  a  time,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on 
the  shore,  piercing  the  deep  wooded  hollows,  following  the 
faint  traces  of  the  savages  as  they  disappeared  among  the 
thick  trees,  and  investing  every  naked  demon  with  all  the 
charactertics  of  the  followers  of  the  mysterious  midnight 
rites  in  which  I  conceived  they  engaged  when  the  hour  of 
their  orgies  came.  1  often  saw  individuals — rendered  gigan¬ 
tic  by  the  magnifying  medium  of  the  thick  vapour — come 
down  to  the  beach,  and  fix  their  gaze  on  us  for  a  time,  and 
then  pace  back  again  to  the  wooded  recesses.  Sometimes, 
when  unable  to  sleep,  1  crept  up  from  the  cabin,  and  sat 
and  surveyed  the  silent  scene  around  me — the  hazy  moon 
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throwing  her  thick  beams  over  the  calm  sea;  the  dark 
shadows  of  unknown  birds  sailing  slowly  through  the  air, 
and  uttering  at  intervals  sounds  I  had  never  heard  before ; 
the  fires  of  the  inhabitants  among  the  trees  on  the  coast, 
that  sent  up  a  long  column  of  red  light  through  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  exhibited  the  Hitting  bodies  of  the  naked  beings 
as  they  danced  round  the  objects  of  their  rites.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me,  by  any  language  of  which  I  have  the 
power,  to  convey  an  adequate  conception  of  my  feelings 
during  these  hours.  They  were  realities  to  me ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  whatever  maybe  said  against  fanciful  creations,  I  have 
a  right  to  claim  attention  to  states  of  the  mind  and  feelings 
that  belong  to  our  nature  in  certain  positions.  At  a  late 
hour  one  night,  I  was  engaged  in  those  gloomy  watchings 
and  reveries,  when  Kreutz  came  to  me,  and  said  the  cap¬ 
tain  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill.  I  turned  my  eyes  from 
the  scene  along  the  shore  I  was  surveying,  and  fixed  them 
for  a  moment  on  his  face,  where  the  light  of  the  moon  sat 
in  deep  contrast  with  the  long  bushy  hair  that  flowed  round 
his  temples.  A  shudder — that  might  have  been  accounted 
for  from  the  state  of  my  mind  and  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
munication  he  had  made  to  me,  but  which  I  instinctively 
attributed,  at  the  time,  to  the  expression  of  his  face — passed 
over  me,  and,  starting  up,  I  hurried  into  the  cabin  off  the 
cuddy,  where  I  found  George  under  the  grasp  of  relentless 
spasms  of  the  chest  and  stomach.  He  was  stretched  along 
on  the  floor,  grasping  the  carpet  which  he  had  wound  up 
into  a  coil,  and  vomiting  violently  into  a  basin  which  he 
had  hurriedly  seized  before  he  fell. 

‘  Good  God,  Isabella !  ’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  what  is  this  f  I 
am  dying.  That  villain  Cr - ’ 

And,  whether  from  weakness  or  prudence,  he  stopped 
with  the  guttural  sound  of  these  two  letters,  Cr,  which 
applied  equally  to  Crawley  as  to  Kreutz,  and  left  me  in 
doubt  which  of  them  he  meant.  At  this  moment  Buist,  the 
mate,  entered  the  cabin ;  and  my  agitation  and  the  necessity 
of  affording  relief  to  the  sufferer,  took  my  mind  off  the 
fearful  subject  hinted  at  by  the  broken  sentence  I  had 
heard.  With  the  assistance  of  Buist,  I  got  him  placed 
on  the  bed.  There  was  no  doctor  on  board,  and  I  was  left 
to  the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind,  for  adopting  means  to 
save  him.  These  were  applied  ;  but  without  imparting  any 
relief.  The  painful  symptoms  continued,  and  he  got  every 
moment  worse.  Neither  Crawley  nor  Kreutz  appeared ; 
and  when  Buist  went  out  to  bring  what  was  deemed 
necessary  for  the  patient,  I  hung  over  him,  and  asked  him 
what  he  conceived  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  illness ; 
but  my  question  startled  him — he  looked  up  wildly  in  my 
face  ;  his  mind  was  directed  towards  heaven ;  and  the 
means  of  salvation  through  the  redeeming  influence  of  a 
believed  divinity  of  Him  who  died  on  the  cross,  was  the 
subject  alone  on  which  he  would  speak.  The  scene,  at 
this  moment,  around  me  was  extraordinary;  and,  though 
I  cannot  say  I  had  any  distinct  perception  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  circumstances  that  combined  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  my  horrors,  I  can  now  see,  as  through  a  dark  medium, 
the  co-operating  elements.  There  was  no  candle  in  the 
cabin ;  the  light  of  the  moon  through  the  windows  filling 
the  apartment  with  a  blue  glare,  and  tinging  his  pallid  face 
with  its  hues.  My  mind,  wrought  up  by  the  dreamy  visions 
I  had  indulged  in  previously,  and  labouring  under  a  disease 
which  imparted  to  every  feeling  its  own  eliminated  gloom, 
saw  even  the  darkest  circumstances  of  my  condition  in  a 
false  and  unnatural  aspect.  The  scenes  of  our  youth  and 
early  love ;  the  impressions  of  the  religious  sentiments  he 
was  muttering  in  broken  snatches ;  the  view  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  death  ;  the  dark  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished  ; 
my  condition  after  he  should  die,  in  the  power  of  men  I 
feared ;  the  orgies  of  the  natives  I  had  been  contemplating ; 


the  deep  grave,  so  fearful  in  its  dead  calmness ;  and  the 
monsters  that  revelled  in  it,  to  which  he  would  be  con¬ 
signed — all  flitted  through  my  brain;  but  with  such 
rapidity — driving  out,  by  short  energies,  the  more  engross¬ 
ing  thoughts  concerned  in  the  manner  of  his  recovery — 
that  I  could  not  particularize  them,  while  I  drew,  by  some 
synthetic  process  of  the  mind,  their  general  attributes,  and 
thus  increased  the  terror  of  the  scene. 

Two  hours  passed,  and  every  moment  made  it  more  ap¬ 
parent  that  my  husband  was  posting  to  death.  There  was 
no  sound  heard  throughout  the  ship  except  the  dull  tread 
of  the  watch ;  and,  at  intervals,  the  whispers  of  Crawley, 
as  he  communed  stealthily  with  Buist,  who  went  out  of  the 
cabin  repeatedly,  to  carry  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the 
sufferer.  For  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  he  had  been 
raving  wildly.  The  detached  words  he  uttered  raised,  by 
their  electric  power,  the  working  of  my  fancy,  which  filled 
up,  by  a  train  of  thoughts  scarcely  more  within  the  province 
of  reason,  the  chain  of  his  wandering  ideas.  No  connected 
discourse  on  the  subject  of  his  illness,  though  mixed  up 
with  all  the  reminiscences  of  an  affection  that  had  lasted 
since  the  period  of  infancy,  or  the  prospects  that  awaited 
me  in  the  unprecedented  position  in  which  I  was  about  to 
be  thrown,  could  have  distracted  me  in  the  manner  effected 
by  these  insulated  vocables,  wrung  by  madness  from  ex¬ 
piring  life  and  reason.  They  ring  in  my  ears  even  yet, 
when  the  beams  of  the  moon  shine  through  the  casements ; 
and,  even  now,  I  think  I  see  that  dimly-lighted  cabin,  and 
my  husband  lying  before  me  in  the  agonies  of  death.  1 
became,  as  if  by  some  secret  sympathy,  as  much  deranged 
as  himself.  As  I  watched  him,  I  cast  rapid  looks  around 
me — out  upon  the  still  deep,  in  the  direction  of  the  fear¬ 
ful  island — upon  the  articles  of  domestic  use  lying  in  con¬ 
fusion,  and  exhibiting  dimly-illuminated  sides  and  dark 
shades.  It  seemed  to  me  some  frightful  dream ;  and,  when 
I  turned  my  eyes  again  on  the  pale  face  which  had  been  the 
object  of  my  excited  fancy  for  so  many  years,  saw  the 
struggles  of  expiring  nature,  and  heard  the  wild  accents 
that  still  came  from  his  parched  lips,  I  screamed,  and  tore 
my  hair  in  handfuls  from  my  head.  In  that  condition,  I 
saw  him  die ;  and  the  increase  of  my  frenzy,  produced  by 
that  consummation  of  all  evils,  made  me  rush  out,  and  for¬ 
ward  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  I  felt  all  the  stinging  madness 
of  the  resolution  to  die — to  fly  from  the  man  who,  I  feared, 
had  murdered  him — to  escape  from  that  island  of  cannibals, 
where  I  thought  I  would  be  left  by  my  relentless  foes,  by 
plunging  into  the  deep,  when  Crawley,  who  had  heard  of 
his  demise,  seized  me,  and  dragged  me  back. 

This  paroxysm  was  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  stupor  that 
seized  my  whole  mind  and  body.  I  sat  down  on  a  cot  in 
the  side  of  the  cabin,  and  saw  Kreutz  bring  in  a  light. 
The  glare  of  it  startled  me ;  but  it  was  only  as  a  vision 
that  could  not  awake  the  sleeper.  They  proceeded  to  lay 
out  my  husband  on  a  table.  They  undressed  him  for  his 
clothes  were  still  on ;  and  I  saw  them  take  a  large  sheet, 
wrap  it  round  him,  and  pin  it  firmly  at  all  the  folds. 
When  their  labours  were  finished,  they  took  each  a  large 
portion  of  brandy,  and  Crawley  came  forward  and  offered 
me  a  portion.  I  had  no  power  to  push  it  from  me.  Ho 
held  it  to  my  mouth  ;  but  my  lips  were  motionless  ;  and, 
tossing  it  off  himself,  he  and  the  others  went  out  of  the 
cabin.  No  precaution  was  taken  to  keep  me  within  ;  but 
the  frenzy  that  had  previously  impelled  me  to  self-destruc¬ 
tion  had  subsided,  and  I  shuddered  at  what  a  few  moments 
before  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  source  of  relief.  I  sat  for 
hours  in  the  position  in  which  they  left  me,  gazing  upon  the 
.hud  body  before  me,  but  without  the  energy  to  rise  and 
look  at  the  features  of  him  who  had  formed  the  object  of 
my  earliest  devotions,  the  subject  of  all  my  fondest  dreams 
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of  early  youth  and  matured  womanhood,  now  lying  there 
lifeless.  I  had  scarcely,  during  that  period,  consciousness 
of  any  object,  hut  of  a  long,  white  figure  extended  on  the 
table,  with  the  moonlight  reflecting  from  it.  The  stupor 
left  me — I  cannot  tell  at  what  hour ;  and  the  first  move¬ 
ment  of  living  energy  in  my  brain  was  a  stinging  impulse 
to  rush  forward  and  seize  the  body.  I  obeyed  it,  without  a 
power  to  resist ;  and,  tearing  off  the  folds,  laid  bare  the 
face,  which  was  as  placid  as  I  had  ever  seen  it,  when, 
watching  over  him,  I  used  to  steal  a  look  of  him,  during  the 
hours  of  night,  as  he  slept  by  my  side,  in  the  moonlight  that 
stole  through  the  cabin-window.  In  my  agony,  I  clung  to 
him — kissed  the  cold  lip3 — called  out  ‘  George !  George  !’ — 
threw  the  folds  of  the  sheet  over  the  face — again  looked 
round  me  for  some  one  to  comfort  me — felt  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  my  perilous  position — and,  as  a  kind  of  refuge  from 
the  despair  that  met  me  on  every  hand,  withdrew  again  the 
folds,  and  acted  over  again  the  frenzied  parts  of  a  madness 
that  mocked  the  miseries  of  the  inmates  of  an  asylum. 

I  must  have  exhausted  myself  by  the  excitement  into 
which  I  was  thrown ;  for,  sometime  afterwards,  I  found 
myself  lying  upon  the  cot,  and  wakening  again  to  a  consci¬ 
ousness  of  all  the  ills  that  surrounded  me.  The  light  of  the 
moon  had  given  place  to  the  dull  beams  of  earliest  dawn, 
which  were  only  sufficient  to  shew  me  the  extended  figure 
on  the  table,  and  the  confusion  into  which  the  furniture 
of  the  cabin  was  thrown.  I  heard  the  sounds  of  several 
footsteps  in  the  cuddy.  Sounds  of  voices  struck  my  ear ; 
and,  rising  up,  I  crawled  forward  to  a  situation  where  I 
could  hear  the  communings  from  which  my  fate  might  be 
known. 

‘  When  the  wind  starts,’  said  Crawley — *  it  will  be  from 
the  north — we  should  turn  and  make  all  speed  for  Rio, 
where  we  may  dispose  of  the  cargo,  and  then  run  the  vessel 
to  the  West  Indies.  How  do  the  men  feel  disposed,  Kreutz 
— all  braced  and  steady  ?’ 

‘  All  but  Wingate  and  Ryder,  who  are  watched  by  the 
others,’  replied  the  German.  ‘  These  dogs,  would  mutiny, 
ha  1  ha ! — mein  gut  friend,  Buist,  is  against  their  valking 
the  plank ;  but  they  must  either  come  in  or  go  out.  Teufel ! 
no  mutineers  aboard  the  Griffin.' 

‘  Right,  Hans,’  said  Crawley,  ‘  Get  Murdoch  to  knock 
together  the  boards — we  will  bury  him  to-morrow  ;  but  the 
wife,  man,  what  is  to  be  done  with  her  V 

‘  Put  her  ashore,  to  be  sure,’  responded  Kreutz.  ‘  Teath 
and  holle !  there  is  not  von  difficulty  there.  The  natives 
will  be  glad  of  her,  and  we  want  her  not.  If  this  calm 
vertam !  it  were  gone,  all  would  be  gut  and  recht.  That  is 
the  von  thing  only  that  troubles  me.’ 

‘  If  there  is  no  wind,’  said  Crawley,  ‘  to  carry  us  out  of 
the  channel,  there  is  none  to  bring  any  one  to  us.' 

At  this  moment,  I  thought  they  heard  some  movements, 
produced  by  a  nervous  trembling  that  came  over  me,  and 
forced  me  to  hold  by  a  chair.  Some  whisperings  followed. 
Kreutz  went  away,  and  Crawley  entered.  I  had  just  time 
to  retreat  to  the  other  side  ®f  the  body  of  my  husband.  His 
manner  was  now  that  which  was  natural  to  him — harsh  and 
repulsive.  He  ordered  me  peremptorily  to  the  lower  cabin. 
I  had  no  power  to  resist,  or  even  to  speak ;  but  I  saw,  in 
the  order,  the  eternal  separation  of  me  and  George ;  and, 
rushing  forward,  I  withdrew  the  covering  from  his  face,  to 
take  the  last  look — to  imprint  the  last  kiss  on  his  cold  lips. 
The  act  operated  like  the  stirrings  of  conscience  on  the 
cowardly  man  of  blood.  His  averted  eye  glanced  for  an 
instant  on  the  body,  and,  seizing  the  coverlet,  he  wrapped 
up  the  countenance,  and,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  hurried  me 
down  to  the  apartment  set  apart  for  passengers.  This  cabin 
was  darker  than  the  captain’s,  from  some  of  the  windows 
having  been  changed  into  dead  lights ;  and  I  considered 


myself  pent  up  in  a  dungeon.  Hitherto  my  feelings  had 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  existing  moving  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  but  now  I  was  left  to  reflection,  in  so  far  as 
that  act  of  the  mind  could  be  concerned  in  the  attempt  to 
picture  the  extremities  of  a  fate  that  seemed  as  unavoidable 
as  unparalleled.  The  diseased  visions  that  had  distracted 
me  before  any  real  evil  occurred,  were  changed,  from  their 
dreamy,  shadowy  character,  to  realities.  The  lengthened 
trains  of  images  that  were  required  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  hypochondria,  fled ;  and,  in  their  place,  there  was  one 
general,  overwhelming  fear,  that  seemed  to  engross  all  my 
thinking  energies,  and  left  no  power  to  particularize  the 
visions  of  danger  that  awaited  me  among  the  savages. 
There  was  only  one  presiding,  prevailing  idea  that  served 
as  the  rallying  point  of  my  terrors ;  and  that  was  the  dead 
body  of  George,  with  the  white  sheet  in  which  he  was 
swathed,  and  the  peculiarly-formed  oaken  table  on  which  he 
was  placed,  and  at  which  we  used  to  dine  upon  all  the 
dainties  to  be  found  on  board  an  Indiaman.  It  was  the 
steadfastness  of  this  idea  that  excluded  the  images  of  the 
fearful  deep  recesses — the  Bacchanalian  orgies  of  the 
savages — their  anthropophagous  rites,  their  midnight  revels; 
but  retained,  as  it  were,  hanging  round  it,  the  fear  they  had 
engendered,  as  a  more  complex  feeling.  After  Crawley 
had  left  me,  I  had  thrown  myself  down  on  a  couch — an  act 
of  which  I  retained  no  consciousness :  for  afterwards,  when 
daylight  began  to  break  in  through  the  only  window  that 
was  not  closed  up,  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  did  not  know, 
for  sometime,  that  I  was  separated  from  the  corpse  ;  the 
vision  of  which  had,  during  the  interval,  been  so  vivid,  that 
it  combined  the  conditions  of  figure  and  locality  as  perfectly 
as  if  it  had  been  before  me. 

On  the  deck  I  now  heard  the  sounds  of  several  loud 
voices,  and  afterward  a  scuffle,  accompanied  with  the  tramp¬ 
ing  of  feet.  There  was  then  silence  for  a  time  ;  but  my  ears 
were  stung  on  a  sudden  by  a  scream,  succeeded  by  a  plash, 
as  if  some  one  had  been  precipitated  into  the  sea.  A  gurg¬ 
ling  noise,  as  if  the  individual  were  drowning,  followed ; 
and  the  suspicion  rushed  into  my  mind,  that  they  had  made 
an  example  (to  terrify  the  others)  of  one  of  the  men  who 
had  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the  mutineers.  A 
silence,  as  deep  as  that  of  death,  succeeded,  which  Listed 
about  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  sound  of  the 
saw  and  hammer  were  distinctly  heard.  I  recollected  the 
orders  of  Crawley,  for  Murdoch,  the  carpenter,  to  prepare 
George’s  coffin.  The  knocking  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  produced  such  an  effect  upon  me,  that  the  ideas 
which  had  been,  as  it  were,  chained  up  by  the  freezing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  prevailing  vision  of  the  extended  and  rolled 
up  body,  broke  away  and  careered  through  my  mind  with 
the  velocity,  unconnectedness,  and  intensity,  that  belong  to 
certain  states  of  excited  mania.  Images  of  the  past  and  the 
future  were  mixed  up  in  confusion ;  and  every  succeeding 
thought  stung  me  with  increased  pain,  till  the  idea  of  suicide 
again  suggested  itself,  bringing  in  its  train  that  which  de¬ 
stroyed  it — the  terror  of  an  avenging  God,  who  will  pass 
judgment  on  the  takers  of  their  own  lives.  I  started,  and 
sought  forgiveness ;  and,  for  the  first  time  under  this  agony, 
felt  the  soft  action  of  the  balm  of  a  confided  trust  in  Him 
who  has  mercy  in  endless  stores  for  the  good,  but  who 
poured  his  fury  even  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  for  the  blood 
they  shed  upon  the  land.  But,  must  I  confess  it,  the  relief 
I  felt  from  this  high  source  was  immediately  again  lost  in 
the  cold  shiverings  of  instinctive  fear,  as  I  heard  the  knock¬ 
ing  cease,  knew  the  coffin  was  finished,  and  perceived,  from 
the  sounds  in  the  cabin  off  the  cuddy,  that  they  were  putting 
the  body  into  the  rudely  constructed  box,  with  a  view  of 
burying  him  in  the  deep  sea. 

Some  indescribable  emotion,  at  this  time,  forced  rao  to- 
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wards  the  cabin  window,  although  the  sight  of  the  water 
was  frightful  to  me.  It  was  still  and  calm  as  ever,  and  the 
light  was  already  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  see  far  down  in 
its  green  recesses.  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  it.  There 
were  numerous  creatures  swimming  about  in  it,  some  of 
which  I  had  got  described  to  me,  but  many  of  them  I  had 
never  seen  before.  They  seemed  more  hideous  to  me  now 
than  they  had  ever  appeared  when,  on  former  occasions,  I 
sat  and  watched  their  motions.  The  large  bull-mouthed 
shark  was  there,  rolling  his  huge  body  in  apparent  lethargy, 
and  turning  up  his  white  belly  in  grim  playfulness,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  my  misery.  It  had  a  charm  about  its  truculent 
savageness  that  riveted  my  attention,  while  it  shook  my 
frame.  It  was  connected  in  my  mind  with  the  fate  of 
George’s  body,  which,  every  moment,  I  expected  to  hear 
plash  in  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  that  shoal  of  creatures  with 
strange  forms  and  ravenous  maws.  An  exacerbation  of 
these  sickly  feelings  made  me  lift  my  eyes ;  but  it  was  only 
to  fix  them  on  the  not  less  fearful  island  that  lay  before  in 
the  far  distance,  and  now,  in  the  fogs  of  the  morning, 
through  which  the  red  sun  struggled  to  send  his  beams,  ap¬ 
peared  a  huge  mass  of  inspissated  vapour  lying  motionless 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  very  indistinctness  of  this 
hazy  vision  stimulated  my  fancy  to  its  former  morbid  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  I  saw  again  the  mystic  wooded  ravines,  sacred 
to  the  rites  of  cannibalism,  of  which  I  myself  was  doomed 
to  be  the  object. 

From  this  dream  I  was  roused  by  the  loud  tread  of  men’s 
feet  over  my  head,  as  if  the  individuals  were  bearing  a  load 
that  increased  the  heaviness  of  their  steps.  I  was  at  no  loss 
for  the  cause — they  were  carrying  the  coffin  with  the  body 
in  it  to  midship,  where  it  was  to  be  let  down  into  its  watery 
grave.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  a  gurgling  of  the  waters 
met  my  ear,  and,  struggling  to  the  foot  of  the  companion- 
ladder,  I  would  have  rushed  upon  deck  if  my  strength  would 
have  permitted;  but  I  fell  upon  the  steps,  and,  lying  there, 
heard  a  cry  from  some  of  them.  I  gathered,  from  the  de¬ 
tached  words  I  heard,  that  the  bottom  of  the  coffin  had  given 
way,  from  its  insufficiency  and  the  weight  that  had  been  put 
in  it  to  make  it  sink ;  and  that  the  body  had  gone  down, 
while  the  chest  swam  on  the  surface.  Several  feet  were 
now  heard  rapidly  in  motion,  and  the  voice  of  Kreutz,  who 
was  running  aft,  fell  on  my  ear. 

«  Teufel !’  I  heard  him  say,  ‘  we  shall  have  that  grim  corpse 
when  the  gallenblase — ha ! — ha ! — the  gall  bladder  has  burst, 
rising  like  von  geist  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  and 
staring  at  us.  Holle  seize  the  stumper,  Murdoch !’ 

These  words  uttered  by  the  German,  were  followed  by 
some  expression  from  Crawley,  no  part  of  which  I  could 
make  out,  except  the  oaths  directed  against  the  carpenter. 
The  sounds  died  away ;  but  I  heard  enough  to  satisfy  me 
of  the  fact,  that  George’s  body  had  been  consigned  to  the 
deep  with  only  the  shroud  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks 
of  the  ravenous  creatures  I  had  been  contemplating.  My 
mind  was  again  forced,  and  with  increased  energy,  into  the 
train  of  gloomy  meditations  suggested  by  what  I  had  heard ; 
and  so  vivid  were  the  visions  that  obeyed  the  excited  powers 
of  my  imagination,  that  I  forgot,  as  I  lay  brooding  over 
them  on  the  sofa  to  which  I  had  staggered,  the  danger  that 
next  awaited  myself.  I  could  not  now  look  at  the  sea,  for 
I  feared  to  meet  the  fact  which  would  add  probation  to  my 
imaginations — that  the  animals  I  had  seen  there  had  disap¬ 
peared  to  crowd  round  the  prey  that  had  been  given  to  them. 
Yet,  the  actual  vision  of  that  dear  form,  mutilated,  torn, 
and  devoured,  could  not,  I  am  satisfied,  have  produced  more 
insufferable  agony,  than  accompanied  and  resulted  from  the 
diseased  imaginings  in  which  my  fancy  was  engaged.  The 
process  that  I  pictured  going  on  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
was  coloured  by  hues  so  sickly,  and  attended  by  circum¬ 


stances  so  distorted  and  grim,  that  all  natural  appearances, 
however  harrowing,  must  have  fallen  short  of  the  power 
they  exercised  over  me.  The  positions  in  which  I  imagined 
him  to  be  placed,  were  varied  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
I  had  seen  the  human  body ;  the  expressions  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  though  fixed  by  death,  and  not  likely  to  be  changed, 
became  as  Protean  as  the  changing  postures  of  the  limbs  ; 
and  the  marine  monsters  that  gamboled  or  fought  around 
him  for  the  prize,  were  invested  with  forms,  colours,  and 
attributes,  of  a  kind  not  limited  to  what  I  have  ever  seen  in 
the  deep.  The  only  idea  that  seemed  to  remain  stationary, 
and  not  liable  to  the  mutations  into  which  all  the  others 
were  every  moment  gliding,  was  the  colour  of  the  body, 
which  was  that  of  the  green  medium  in  which  he  lay.  That 
sickly  hue  pervaded  all  parts ;  and  even  the  dark  or  light 
colours  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  partook,  more  or  less, 
of  the  prevailing  tint.  It  seemed  to  be  the  universal  of  all 
particulars,  as  time  or  space  is  the  medium  or  condition  of 
existence  of  all  thought  and  matter ;  I  felt  the  possibility  of 
any  idea  being  true  that  did  not  partake  of  it;  and,  so 
strongly  was  the  feeling  of  the  ex-natural  that  accompanied 
it,  that  even  now  I  cannot  look  at  anything  green  without 
shuddering. 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  was  under  the  dominion  of  this 
train  of  thought.  I  was,  in  a  manner,  torn  from  it  by  the 
entrance  of  Kreutz  with  some  food  for  me.  He  growled 
out  a  few  words  of  mixed  German  and  English,  and  left  it 
on  the  table.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  could  eat  nothing. 
Even  before  these  misfortunes  overtook  me,  my  appetite 
had  left  me  ;  but  now  I  loathed  all  edibles.  After  having 
been  roused  from  the  train  of  morbid  imaginings  in  which  I 
had  been  engaged,  and  which  I  clung  to  as  if  they  imparted 
to  me  some  unnatural  satisfaction,  I  felt  (and  it  is  a  curious 
fact)  a  recoiling  disinclination  to  resume  the  grim  subject, 
and  even  resorted  to  some  imbecile  and  despairing  efforts  to 
avoid  it.  It  was  not  that  I  expected  any  relief  from  for¬ 
bearing:  every  other  subject  that  could  be  suggested  by  my 
position  was  equally  fraught  with  tears  and  pains  ;  but  that 
having,  as  I  now  suppose,  exhausted,  for  the  time,  the  dis¬ 
eased  workings,  the  view  of  an  effort  to  call  up  again  the 
thoughts  that  had  been  as  it  were  supplied  by  disease,  pene¬ 
trated  me  with  a  sensation  beyond  the  powers  of  endurance. 
For  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  my  attention  was  directed 
to  the  proceedings  upon  deck ;  but  I  could  hear  little  beyond 
indistinct  mutterings,  and  occasional  sounds  of  the  treading 
of  feet  over  me.  The  calm,  which  had  lasted  for  many  days, 
still  continued;  and,  until  a  wind  sprung  up,  no  effoit 
could  be  made  by  the  mutineers  to  retrace  theii  pi  ogress 
through  the  channel,  and  proceed  to  their  projected  destina¬ 
tion.  At  last  the  shades  of  night  began  to  fall ;  exhausted 
nature  claimed  some  relief  from  her  sufferings ;  but  the  diow- 
siness  that  overcame  me,  was  only  a  medium  of  a  newseiies 
of  imaginings  still  more  grotesque  and  unnatural  than  those 
that  had  haunted  me  during  the  day. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  I  expected  every  moment  the 
execution  of  the  purpose  I  had  heard  declared  by  Crawley, 
to  put  me  ashore  on  the  island ;  and,  during  moments  of 
more  rational  reflection,  I  could  not  account  for  my  not 
having  been  disposed  of  in  this  way  on  the  previous  day. 
The  terrors  of  that  destiny  were  as  strong  upon  me  as  ever ; 
but,  I  must  confess,  that  the  view  of  real  evil,  almost 
unprecedented,  as  it  seemed,  in  its  extent  and  peculi¬ 
arity,  produced  feelings  entirely  different  from  what  resulted 
from  the  prior  musingsof  my  hypochondriac  fancy.  I  would 
not  be  believed  were  I  to  say  that  the  expected  reality  was 
not  much  more  painful  than  the  sickly  vision.  The  mis¬ 
eries  were  of  different  kinds,  proceeding  from  different 
causes,  operating  upon  a  mind  in  two  different  states. 
There  was  something  in  my  own  power.  I  was  not  justi- 
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fied  in  committing  suicide  as  a  mode  of  escape  from  an 
affliction  that  God  might  have  seen  meet  to  put  upon  me ; 
but  all  my  reasonings  on  this  subject  fled,  before  the  view 
of  this  next  calamity  that  awaited  me.  An  extraordinary 
thought  seized  me,  that  I  was  not  bound  to  hold  life, 
when,  through  my  own  body  and  sensibilities,  God’s  laws 
were  to  be  overturned,  and  my  sufferings  were  to  be  made 
a  shame  in  the  face  of  heaven.  I  secreted  a  knife  in  my 
bosom,  and  sat  in  silent  expectation  of  the  issue.  I  was 
again  supplied  with  meat ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  Crawley 
brought  it  to  me — and  here  began  a  new  evil.  He  resumed, 
partially,  his  formerly  dastardly  sneaking  manner;  made 
love  to  me;  offered  me  the  honour  of  being  still  a  captain’s 
wife,  and  accompanied  the  offer  with  obliquely-hintec 
threats  of  a  due  consequence  of  my  rejection  of  his  suit. 
I  spurned  him  ;  but  I  cannot  dwell  on  the  details  of  this 
proceeding.  His  suit  was  persisted  in  for  two  or  three 
days,  when,  roused  to  madness,  he  told  me  that  next  day, 
if  I  consented  not,  I  would  be  wedded  to  the  natives  of 
Madagascar.  I  traced  the  outline  of  the  knife  through  the 
covering  of  my  bosom,  and  defied  him. 

The  next  night  was  clear,  and  somewhat  chill — indica¬ 
tions  of  a  cessation  of  the  calm.  The,  rudeness  of  Craw¬ 
ley  had  had  the  effect  of  keeping  my  mind  from  falling 
into  the  grasp  of  the  demon  of  diseased  fantasy ;  but,  now 
my  fate  was  fixed,  I  had  no  more  to  fear  from  him  ;  and  to¬ 
wards  midnight,  I  fell  again  into  the  train  of  imaginings 
that  had  formerly  haunted  me.  I  had  opened  the  cabin 
window  for  air — having  felt  a  suffocating  oppression  of  the 
chest  during  the  day,  proceeding  from  the  extreme  heat 
and  the  confined  apartment.  My  eyes  were  again  fixed  in 
the  direction  of  the  island.  I  could  see  the  dark  shade  of 
the  land  lying  upon  the  gilded  waters.  All  was  still ;  my 
thoughts  sought  again  the  deep — the  grave  of  George,  the 
fancied  condition  of  his  body  ;  and,  as  my  ideas  diverged  to 
the  calm  scene  around,  it  appeared  to  be  as  if  all  nature 
were  dead,  and  that  my  own  pulsations  were  the  only  liv¬ 
ing  movements  on  earth.  Lights  now  began  to  move  along 
the  shore,  and  then  a  fire  blazed  up  into  the  firmament. 
The  bodies  of  the  savages  flitted  before  it ;  I  had  seen  the 
same  appearances  before ;  but  I  was  now  connected  with 
these  orgies  in  a  more  real  manner  than  formerly.  They 
ceased,  and  my  mind  again  sought  the  recesses  of  the  green 
deep,  where  all  I  loved  on  earth  lay  engulfed.  My  eye 
at  times  wandered  over  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  but  I 
feared  to  look  downwards  into  their  bosom.  My  attention 
was  suddenly  fixed  by  an  object  in  the  sea.  I  put  up  my 
hands  and  rubbed  my  eyes.  Was  I  deceived  by  a  fancy  ? 
No !  a  dead  body  was  there,  not  four  yards  distant  from 
where  I  sat.  It  was  that  of  my  husband,  rolled  up  in  the 
same  white  sheet  in  which  I  had  seen  him  extended  on  the 
oak  table,  and  with  his  head  raised  somewhat  above  the 
surface,  by  the  weights  placed  in  the  shroud  having,  as  I 
afterwards  thought,  descended  to  the  feet.  A  part  of  the 
sewing  had  been  torn  off  the  head,  which  was  bare— the 
face  was  openly  exposed  to  me,  the  moon  shone  upon  it , 

I  could  perceive  the  very  features,  and  even  the  lustreless 
eyes,  that  seemed  fixed  on  the  ship.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  shone 
with  a  blue  lustre  in  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  and  the  body 
was  as  motionless  as  if  it  had  been  fixed  on  the  earth.  I 
have  described,  hitherto,  what  actually  befell  me,  with  the 
various  states  of  my  mind  under  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  of  pain  and  depression.  My  fancies  belonged  as 
much  to  nature  as  the  facts  which  excited  and  nourished 
them,  and  must  be  believed  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
workings  of  the  mind,  even  unconnected  with  the  principles 
and  facts  of  pathology.  This  was,  however,  no  vision  of 
the  fancy,  but  a  reality  resulting  from  well-known  physical 


laws.  I  sat,  fixed  immovably,  at  the  window,  and  felt  no 
more  power  of  receding  from  it,  than  I  formerly  had  of  re¬ 
signing  my  musings.  My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  that  coun¬ 
tenance  which  had  been  the  beau  ideal  of  love’s  idolatry — the 
fairest  thing  on  earth,  and  the  archtype  of  my  dreams  of 
heaven.  I  could  not  fly  from  it,  horrible  as  it  seemed  in  its 
blue  glare  and  ghastly  expression.  I  loved  it  while  it  shocked 
me ;  and  all  my  powers  of  thinking  were  bound  up  in  freez¬ 
ing  terror.  I  felt  the  hair  on  my  head  move  as  the  shrivel¬ 
ling  skin  became  corrugated  over  my  temples.  That,  and  the 
occasional  throbbings  of  my  heart,  were  the  only  motions  of 
any  part  of  my  being ;  but  the  body  I  gazed  at  seemed  to 
be  as  immovable,  and  its  eyes  seemed  not  less  steadfastly 
fixed  on  me  than  mine  were  on  it. 

How  long  I  sat  in  this  position  I  know  not.  There  was 
no  internal  impulse  that  moved  me  to  desist.  I  could,  I 
thought,  have  looked  for  ever.  Certain  fearful  objects 
possess  a  charm  over  the  mind — and  this  was  one  of  them; 
but  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  power  lay  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  negative  state  of  mental  paralysis :  for  the  in¬ 
stant  my  attention  was  called  to  a  strange  noise  upon  the 
deck,  I  was  suddenly  recalled  to  a  natural  sense  of  the  fear 
it  inspired.  The  sounds  I  heard  were  a  mixture  of  ex¬ 
clamations  and  objections,  pronounced  in  tones  of  fear  and 
anger.  I  turned  away  my  face  from  the  dead  body,  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  repugnance  to  contemplate  it  again  ;  and, 
groping  my  way  to  the  companion-ladder,  listened  to  what 
was  going  on  above.  Kreutz  and  Crawley  were  in  com¬ 
munication. 

1  I  here  is  more  than  chance  in  that  frightful  appearance,’ 
I  heard  Crawley  say.  ‘And  this  calm  too — it  will  never 
end.  God  have  mercy  on  us !  Is  there  no  man  that  will 
undertake  to  sink  the  body  ?  I  cannot  stand  the  gaze  of 
these  white  balls.  See!  the  face  is  directed  towards  me; 
and  yet  I  did  not  the  deed,  though  I  authorized  it.  Will  no 
one  save  me  from  the  glare  of  the  grim  avenger?  I  will  give 
twenty  gold  pieces  to  the  man  who  will  remove  it  to  the 
deep.  Go  forward,  Kreutz,  and  try  if  you  can  prevail  upon 
a  bold  heart  to  undertake  the  task  !’ 

1  Pho,  man  !  responded  the  German — ‘  all  von  phantasy 
— anybody  would  have  risen  in  the  same  way — Teufel  ! 

I  heed  it  not  von  peterpfennig.  But  the  men  are  alarmed, 
and  begin  to  say  that  the  captain  has  not  got  fair  play. 
Hush !  seize  your  degen.  There  is  von  commotion  before 
the  mast.’ 

I  now  heard  a  tumult  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  and 
began  to  suspect  that  the  crew  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
George  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  had  been  by  some 
means  prevailed  upon  to  work  the  vessel,  when  the-  wind 
rose,  in  another  direction,  under  the  command  of  Crawley. 
The  noise  increased,  and  with  it  the  fears  of  the  cowardly 
villain  whose  conscience  had  been  awakened  by  such  strange 
means.  Kreutz  had  left  him  to  try  to  pacify  the  men;  and 
the  tones  of  his  terror-struck  voice  continued  to  murmur 
around. 

‘  There  it  still  is,’  he  groaned,  as  his  attention  seemed 
to  be  divided  between  the  sight  he  contemplated  and  the 
tumult,  ‘  gazing  steadfastly  with  these  lack-lustre  eyes  for 
revenge.  It  is  on  me  they  are  fixed — immovably  fixed-  as 
a  victim  which  the  spirit  that  floats  over  the  body  in  that 
dead  light  of  the  moon  demands,  and  will  get.  There  is  a 
God  above  in  that  blue  firmament,  who  sees  all  things.  I 
am  lost.  These  men  obey  the  call  of  a  power  that  chooses 
that  grim  apparition  as  its  instrument  to  call  down  destruc¬ 
tion  on  my  head.  Ha!  Kreutz  has  no  influence  here;  the 
avengers  are  prepared.’ 

A  step  now  came  rapidly  forward,  and  Kreutz’s  voice  was 
again  heard. 

‘ If  7°”  will  not  try  to  quell  them,’  said  he,  ‘  ali  is  lost. 
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They  swear  the  captain  has  been  murdered,  and  that  ver- 
damt  traitor  Buist  heads  them  on.  Donner  !  shall  Hans 
Kreutz  die  like  one  muzzled  dog  ?  On  with  degen  in  hand, 
and  it  may  not  be  too  late!  We  have  friends  among  the 
caitiffs;  strike  down  the  first  man;  his  blut  will  terrify  them 
more  than  that  staring  geist,  which  is,  after  all,  only  von 
natural  body,  with  no  more  spirit  in  it  than  the  bones  of  my 
grandmutter.  Frisch!  frisch!  auf,  man,  come,  come,  dash 
in  and  strike  the  first  mutineer  !’ 

The  cowardly  spirit  of  Crawley  was  acted  upon  by  the 
stern  German  ;  for  I  heard  him  cry  out — 

‘  Hold  there,  men  !  what  means  this  tumult— ’sdeath  V 

The  rest  of  his  words  were  drowned  by  the  noise  ;  but  I 
heard  the  sounds  of  hi3  and  Kreutz’s  feet  as  they  rushed 
forward.  In  an  instant,  the  sound  like  that  of  a  man  fall- 
ing  prostrate  on  the  deck,  met  my  ear ;  and  then  there  rose 
a  yell  that  rung  through  every  cranny  of  the  ship.  All 
seemed  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle.  The  words  ‘  Re¬ 
venge  for  our  captain  !’  often  sounded  high  above  the  other 
sounds.  The  clanging  of  many  daggers  followed ;  several 
bodies  fell  with  a  crash  upon  the  deck,  and  loud  groans,  as 
if  from  persons  in  the  agonies  of  death,  were  mixed  with 
the  cries  of  those  who  were  struggling  for  victory.  The 
tramping  and  confusion  increased,  till  all  distinct  sound 
seemed  lost  in  a  general  uproar.  I  got  alarmed  and  left 
my  station  at  the  foot  of  the  companion-ladder ;  but  I  knew 
not  whither  to  fly.  I  took  again  my  seat  at  the  window, 
as.  if  I  felt  that  there  was  an  opening  for  me  from  which  I 
might  fly  from  the  fearful  scene.  My  agitation  had  ban¬ 
ished  fi’om  my  mind  for  an  instant  the  vision  of  the  body; 
and  I  started  again  with  increased  fear  as  my  eyes  fell 
upon  the  corpse  that  had  apparently  been  the  cause  of  the 
uproar.  It  was  still  there,  as  motionless  as  before;  yet,  I 
thought,  still  nearer  to  me.  I  saw  the  features  still  more 
distinctly  than  ever,  and  found  my  mind  again  chained 
down  by  the  charm  it  threw  over  me.  The  sounds  for  a 
time  seemed  to  come  upon  my  ear  from  a  far,  far  distance, 
or  like  those  heard  in  a  dream  ;  and  like  a  dreamer,  too,  I 
struggled  to  get  away  from  a  vision  that  I  at  once  loved  and 
trembled  at.  The  noises  on  deck  seemed  as  those  of  the 
world,  and  the  object  before  me  the  creation  of  the  fancy 
that  bound  my  soul,  but  left  the  sense  of  hearing  open  to 
living  sounds.  While  in  this  state,  I  was  suddenly  roused 
by  a  rush  of  several  men  into  the  cabin ;  they  held  daggers 
in  their  hands,  and  their  countenances  were  besmeared  with 
blood.  I  looked  at  them,  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  my  enemies,  and  that  the  cause  of  Crawley  had 
triumphed ;  but  I  was  soon  undeceived — they  told  me  that 
both  he  and  Kreutz  lay  dead  upon  the  deck,  and  that  the 
victorious  party  were  determined  to  complete  the  voyage  and 
take  the  ship  to  Madras.  The  removal  of  one  evil  from  a 
mind  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  many,  only  leaves  a 
greater  power  of  susceptibility  of  the  pain  of  what  remains. 
The  moment  I  heard  of  my  own  personal  safety,  I  recurred 
again  to  the  subject  that  affected  me  more  deeply  than  even 
the  fears  of  being  consigned  to  the  natives  of  the  island — the 
dead  body  of  George  was  still  in  the  waters.  The  men  un¬ 
derstood  and  appreciated  my  sufferings.  I  again  went  to 
the  cabin  window,  and,  pointing  to  the  corpse,  implored  Buist, 
who  was  present,  to  get  it  taken  up  and  buried.  He  replied, 
that  that  had  already  been  agreed  upon,  and  orders  were 
given  to  that  effect.  Several  of  the  men  volunteered  of 
themselves  to  assist.  A  boat  was  put  out,  and  I  watched 
the  solemn  process.  I  saw  them  drag  up  the  body  from  the 
sea,  and  would  have  flown  to  the  deck  to  embrace  once 
more  the  dearest  object  of  my  earthly  affections ;  but  I  was 
restrained,  from  motives  of  humanity.  I  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  had  been  dreadfully  mutilated,  and  that  was 
the  reason  why  I  was  saved  the  pain  of  the  sad  sight. 
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That  same  evening  it  was  consigned  again  to  the  deep  ;  and 
with  it  sunk  the  bodies  of  his  murderers,  Crawley  and 
Kreutz. 

Next  day,  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and  bore  us  away  from 
that  fatal  place.  My  eyes  were  fixed  on  it  till  I  could  see 
no  longer  any  traces  of  that  island  which  had  caused  me  so 
many  fears.  In  a  short  time  we  arrived  in  India,  where  I  re¬ 
mained  about  two  months,  and  returned  again  with  the 
Griffin  to  Britain. 

“Now,  sir,”  she  continued,  “all  these  things  are  in  the 
course  of  man’s  doings  in  this  strange  world.  It  is  also  very 
natural  that  I  should  think  of  him.  But  a  more  dreadful 
effect  has  followed.  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  it.” 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  me,  as  if  she  were  afraid  to 
touch  upon  the  subject  of  the  visual  illusion.  I  told  her 
that  I  understood  the  cause  of  her  fears ;  and  having  ques¬ 
tioned  her,  I  satisfied  myself  from  her  answers  that  I  had 
at  last  discovered  a  case  of  true  monomania,  in  which  the 
patient  conceived  that-  she  saw,  with  the  same  distinctness  as 
when  she  looked  from  the  cabin  window  of  the  Griffin,  the 
corpse  of  her  husband  swimming  in  the  sea,  with  the  head 
and  chest  above  the  waters,  surrounded  with  the  same  blue 
moonlight,  and  every  minute  circumstance  attending  the  real 
presence. 

I  meditated  a  cure ;  but  I  frankly  confess  that  it  was  my 
anxious  wish  to  witness  her  under  the  influence  of  the  fit; 
and,  with  that  view,  I  purposed  waiting  upon  her  repeatedly 
in  the  evenings,  when,  under  the  shaded  light  of  the  candle, 
it  generally  came  over  her.  I  was  baffled  in  this  for  several 
weeks,  chiefly,  I  presume,  from  the  circumstance  of  my  pre¬ 
sence  operating  as  an  engagement  of  her  mind ;  but,  one 
evening  when  I  was  sitting  with  her  mother  in  another  room, 
the  sister  came  suddenly,  and  beckoned  me  into  that  oc¬ 
cupied  by  my  patient.  The  door  was  opened  quietly,  and, 
on  looking  in,  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  vision -struck 
victim  of  this  extraordinary  disease.  She  sat,  as  if  under  a 
spell,  her  arms  extended,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  imaginary 
object,  and  every  sense  bound  up  in  that  which  contemplated 
the  spectre  vision.  The  fit  ended  with  a  loud  scream ; 
she  fell  back  in  her  chair,  crying  wildly — “George!— 
George  !”  and  lay,  for  a  minute  or  two,  apparently  insensible. 

I  continued  my  study  of  this  extraordinary  case  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period;  and,  while  I  administered  to  her  relief,  I 
got  her  to  explain  to  me  some  things  which  may  be  of  use 
to  our  profession.  I  need  not  say  that  I  was  able  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  dark  secret  of  the  seat  of  either  the  pathology  or 
the  metaphysique  of  the  disease.  That  it  was  connected 
with  the  irritability  of  her  nerves,  and  the  affection  of  the 
eyes,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  because,  as  she  mended  in 
health,  the  fits  diminished  in  number,  and  latterly  went  off. 

I  may,  however,  state  that,  from  all  I  could  learn  from  her, 
the  fit  was  something  of  the  nature  of  a  dream — all  the  ob¬ 
jects  around  her,  at  the  time,  being  as  much  unnoticed  as  if 
they  existed  not ;  and  although  she  was  possessed  with  an 
absolute  conviction  that  the  body  of  her  husband  was  actually 
at  the  time  present,  it  was  precisely  that  kind  of  conviction 
that  we  feel  in  a  vivid  dream. 


THE  RECLUSE. 

The  situations  of  farm-houses,  or  steadings,  as  we  call 
them  in  Scotland,  are  very  rarely  selected  so  much  for  their 
beauty,  with  reference  to  the  surrounding  scenery,  as  for 
conveniency ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  find  but  few  of  them 
in  positions  which  a  view-hunter  would  term  strikingly  fell- 
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citous.  When  they  are  so,  we  rather  presume  the  circum¬ 
stance  arises  from  its  happening  that  eligibility  and  choice 
have  agreed  in  determining  the  point.  Yet,  seriously, 
though  the  generality  of  farm-steadings  have  little  to  boast 
of  as  regards  situation,  there  are  many  pleasing  exceptions. 
Nay,  there  are  some  to  be  found  occupying  the  most  choice 
positions — surrounded  with  or  overlooking  all  that  is  beau¬ 
tiful  in  nature.  One  of  these,  most  certainly,  is  the  farm¬ 
house  of  West  Mains,  in  the  parish  of  Longorton,  Lanark¬ 
shire.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle,  isolated  eminence 
that  rises  in  the  very  centre  of  a  deep  and  romantic  valley, 
formed  of  steep  green  hills,  thickly  wooded  towards  the  bot¬ 
tom,  but  rising  in  naked  verdancy  from  about  the  centre 
upwards.  The  view  from  the  house  is  thus,  indeed,  limited; 
but  this  limitation  is  amplycompensated  byits  singularbeauty. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  this  beautifully-situated  farm-house 
was  occupied  by  one  Robert  Adair,  who  rented  also  the  en¬ 
tire  valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  Adair’s  family,  at  this 
time,  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  a  son,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Martha  and  Rosina,  or  Rosy,  as  she  was  familiarly 
railed.  The  former  was,  at  the  period  of  our  story,  in  her, 
twentieth  year,  the  latter  in  her  eighteenth.  Martha  was  a 
good-looking  and  good-tempered  girl ;  but,  in  both  respects, 
and  in  several  others,  she  was  much  surpassed  by  her  younger 
sister,  Rosy,  as  we,  too,  prefer  to  call  her.  The  latter,  with 
personal  attractions  of  no  common  order,  was  one  of  the 
liveliest  and  most  cheerful  creatures  imaginable.  Nothing 
could  damp  her  buoyant  spirit ;  nothing,  be  it  what  it  might, 
could  make  her  sad  for  longer  than  ten  minutes  together. 
From  morning  to  night  she  continued  pouring  out,  in  a  voice 
of  the  richest  and  most  touching  melody,  the  overflowings 
of  a  light  and  innocent  heart.  And  scarcely  less  melodious 
was  the  joyous  and  gleeful  laugh,  in  which  she  ever  and 
anon  gave  way  to  the  promptings  of  a  lively  and  playful 
imagination.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  thought  that  all  this 
apparent  levity  of  manner  was  the  result  of  an  unthinking 
or  uncalculating  mind,  or  that  it  was  in  her  case,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  is  in  others,  associated  with  qualities  which  exclude 
the  finer  and  better  feelings  of  female  nature.  It  was  by 
no  means  so.  With  all  her  gaiety  and  sportiveness,  she  had 
a  heart  filled  with  all  the  tenderest  sensibilities  of  woman. 
Her  attachments  were  warm  and  ardent.  In  character, 
simple  and  sincere,  Rosy  could  have  died  for  those  she  loved ; 
and  so  finely  strung  were  the  sympathies  of  her  nature,  that 
they  were  wrought  on  at  will  by  either  mirth  or  pathos,  and 
with  each  were  found  equally  to  accord. 

Rosy’s  father,  Mr.  Adair,  although  holding  a  considerable 
extent  of  land,  and  paying  a  very  handsome  rental,  was 
yet  by  no  means  in  affluent  circumstances.  Both  his 
name  and  his  credit  in  the  country  were  on  a  fair  footing, 
and  he  was  not  encumbered  with  more  debt  than  he  could 
very  easily  pay.  But  this  was  all ;  there  was  no  surplus — 
nothing  to  spare  ;  and  the  less,  that  he  had  been  liberal  in 
his  expenditure  on  the  education  of  his  daughters.  On  this 
he  had  grudged  no  cost;  they  had  both  passed  several 
winters  in  Glasgow,  and  had  there  possessed  themselves  of 
some  of  the  moreelegant  accomplishments  in  female  education. 

In  character,  Robert  Adair  was  something  of  an  original. 
In  speech,  blunt,  plain,  and  humorous ;  but  in  disposition, 
kind,  sincere,  and  generous.  He  was,  in  short,  in  all  re¬ 
spects  an  excellent  and  worthy  man.  On  the  score  of 
education,  he  had  not  much  to  boast  of ;  but  this  deficiency 
was,  in  part  at  any  rate,  compensated  by  great  natural 
shrewdness  and  vigour  of  mind. 

Such,  then,  were  the  inmates  of  the  farm-house  of  West 
Ml  lins,  at  the  period  to  which  our  story  refers,  and  which  is 
somewhere  about  the  year  1788. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  incessant  rain,  in  the  month 
of  September  of  that  year,  or  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  of 


the  year  following,  that  a  young  man,  of  somewhere  about 
five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  respectably  dressed,  with  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  and  a  small  leathern  bundle  under  his  arm, 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  Robert  Adair's  house,  and 
knocked  for  admittance.  The  door  was  opened  by  Robert 
himself ;  and  when  it  was  so,  the  person  whom  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  stood  before  him.  He  was  drenched  with  wet.  It 
was  streaming  from  his  hat,  and  had  soaked  him  all  over  to 
the  skin.  He  was  thus,  altogether,  in  a  most  uncomfortable 
plight ;  for,  besides  being  wet,  the  night  was  intensely  cold. 

“  Can  you,  my  good  friend,”  said  the  stranger,  in  a  tone 
and  manner  that  bespoke  a  person  of  education  at  least,  if 
it  might  not  be  ventured  to  call  him  a  gentleman — “  Can 
you  give  me  quarters  for  a  night?”  he  said,  on  being  con 
fronted  by  Mr.  Adair.  “  I  am  an  entire  stranger  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  do  not  know  of  any  inn  at  hand, 
otherwise  I  would  not  have  troubled  you.  I  will,  very 
readily,  pay  for  my  accommodation.” 

“A  nicht’s  quarters,  frien,”  replied  Adair.  “  Oh,  surely, 
ye’ll  get  that,  an’  welcome.  Walk  in.  Save  us,  man,  but 
ye  hae  gotten  a  3oakin  !  Ye’re  like  a  half-drooned  rat.  But 
stap  in,  stap  in.  There’s  a  guid  fire  there  in  the  kitchen  ; 
and  I’m  sure  ye’re  no  out  the  need  o’  a  blink  o’t.” 

In  a  minute  after,  the  stranger  was  comfortably  seated 
before  a  roaring  fire.  But  his  host’s  hospitality  did  not  end 
with  this  kindness ;  he  insisted  on  his  guest  shifting  him¬ 
self  ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  brought  him  a  whole 
armful  of  his  owu  clothes ;  shirt,  coat,  waistcoat,  trousers, 
and  stockings.  Nor  with  this  kindness  did  his  benevolenca 
yet  terminate ;  he  invited  the  stranger  to  accept  of  some 
refreshment ;  an  invitation  which  he  followed  up  by  desir¬ 
ing  his  daughter  Rosy  to  cover  a  small  table  close  by  the 
fire,  and  to  place  thereon  such  edibles  as  she  had  at  hand. 
Delighting  as  much  as  her  father  in  acts  of  kindness,  Rosy 
hastened  to  obey  an  order  so  agreeable  to  her.  In  a  trice, 
she  had  the  table  covered  with  various  good  things,  con¬ 
spicuous  amongst  which  was  a  jolly  round  of  salt  beef.  In 
compliance  with  the  request  of  his  host,  the  stranger  drew 
into  the  table  thus  kindly  prepared  for  him ;  but,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  his  entertainer,  ate  very  sparingly. 

“  Dear  help  me,  man ! — eat,  eat,  canna  ye  !”  exclaimed 
Adair,  every  now  and  then,  as  he  marked  the  listless  man 
ner  in  which  the  stranger  pecked  at  the  food  on  his  plate. 
“  Eat,  man,  canna  ye !”  he  said,  getting  absolutely  angry 
at  his  guest’s  want  of  appetite,  which  he  construed  into 
diffidence.  “  Lord,  man,  take  a  richt  whang  on  your  plate 
at  ance,  and  dinna  be  nibblin  at  it  that  way,  like  a  mouse 
at  a  Du’lap  cheese.”  Saying  this,  he  seized  a  knife  and 
fork,  cut  a  slice  from  the  cold  round,  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  at  least  six  in  diameter,  and  threw  it  on  the  stranger’s 
plate  with  much  about  the  same  grace  which  he  exhibited 
in  tossing  a  truss  of  hay  with  a  pitchfork.  “  There,  man, 
tak  half-a-dizzen  o’  cut3  like  that,  and  then  ye  may  say  ye 
hae  made  a  bit  supper  o’t.” 

Robert  Adair  was,  in  truth,  but  a  rough  table  attendant, 
but  he  was  a  kind  one,  and  in  all  he  said  and  did  meant 
well,  however,  uncouthly  it  might  be  expressed. 

Of  this  the  stranger  seemed  perfectly  aware ;  and, 
although  he  could  not  eat,  he  appeared  fully  to  appreciate 
the  sincerity  of  his  host’s  invitations  to  him  to  do  so. 

After  persevering,  therefore,  a  little  longer,  as  if  to  please 
his  entertainer,  he  at  length  laid  down  hi3  knife  and  fork, 
and  declared  that  he  was  now  satisfied,  and  could  take  no 
more.  On  his  making  this  decided  movement — 

“  My  faith,”  said  his  hospitable  landlord,  “  an’  yc  be  na 
waur  to  water  than  to  corn,  I  think  I  could  board  ye,  an’ 
no  be  a  loser,  for  a  very  sma’  matter.  Rosy,  bring  butt  the 
bottle.” 

Obedient  to  the  command,  Rosy  tripped  out  of  the  kitchen, 
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and  in  an  instant  returned  with  the  desiderated  commodity 
— a  dumpy,  bluff,  opaque  bottle,  of  about  a  gallon  contents 
— which  she  placed  on  the  table.  Adair  seized  it  by  its 
long  neck,  and,  filling  up  a  brimming  bumper,  tossed  it  off 
to  the  health  of  his  guest.  This  done,  he  filled  up  another 
topping  glass,  and  presented  it  to  the  stranger,  with  a  strong 
recommendation  on  the  score  of  excellence.  “  Ra-a-1  guid 
stuff,  sir,”  he  said,  “  tak  my  word  for’t.  Juist  a  cordial. 
Noo,  dinna  trifle  wi’  your  drink  as  ye  did  wi’  your  meat,  or 
I’ll  no  ken  what  to  think  o’  ye  at  a’.” 

The  stranger,  with  renewed  acknowledgments  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  shewn  him,  took  the  proffered  beverage;  but,  instead 
of  taking  it  off  as  his  worthy  host  had  expected,  he  merely 
put  it  to  his  lips,  and  replaced  it  on  the  table. 

“Weel,  that  cowes  the  gowan !”  said  Adair.  “Ye’ll 
neither  hap  nor  wyn — neither  dance  nor  haud  the  candle. 
Try’t  again,  man,  try’t  again.  Steek  your  een  hard,  gie  ae 
gulp,  an’  ower  wi’t.” 

The  worthy  man,  however,  pressed  in  vain.  The  stranger 
would  not  drink  ;  but  once  more  acknowledged  the  kindness 
and  well-meant  hospitality  of  his  entertainer. 

During  all  this  time,  the  stranger  had  neither  said  nor 
done  any  single  thing  which  was  capable  of  imparting  the 
slightest  idea  of  who  or  what  he  was — where  he  was 
from,  or  whence  he  was  going.  Indeed,  he  hardly  spoke 
at  all ;  and  the  little  he  did  speak,  was  almost  all  confined 
to  brief  expressions  of  thanks  for  the  kindness  shewn  him. 
When  seen  as  he  was  now,  under  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  than  those  in  which  he  had  first  presented  himself, 
shivering  with  cold  and  drenched  with  wet,  he  exhibited  a 
handsome  exterior.  His  countenance  was  full  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  intelligence,  but  was  overspread  with  an  appar¬ 
ently  deep-seated  and  settled  melancholy.  He  appeared, 
in  short,  to  be  a  person  who  was  suffering  severely  either 
in  body  or  mind ;  but  his  affliction  exhibited  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  being  of  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  Yet 
was  not  the  profound  gravity  of  his  manner  of  an  unpleas¬ 
ing  or  repulsive  character ;  it  partook  of  a  gentleness  and 
benevolence  that  rendered  it  rather  graceful  than  otherwise. 
The  tones  of  his  voice,  too,  corresponded  with  these  qualities  ; 
they  were  mild  and  impressive,  and  singularly  agreeable. 
Altogether,  the  stranger  appeared  a  mysterious  sort  of  per¬ 
son  ;  and  greatly  did  it  puzzle  Mr.  Adair  and  all  his  house¬ 
hold  to  conjecture  who  or  what  he  could  possibly  be  ;  a  task 
to  which  they  set  themselves  after  he  had  retired  to  bed, 
which  he  did — pleading  fatigue  as  an  excuse — at  an  early 
hour.  The  first  ostensible  circumstance  connected  with  their 
guest  of  the  night,  which  the  family  divan,  with  the  father 
of  it  at  their  head,  took  into  consideration  when  discussing 
the  knotty  points  of  the  stranger’s  character  and  calling,  was 
his  apparel.  But  of  this  they  could  make  nothing.  His 
habiliments  were  in  no  ways  remarkable  for  anything  ;  they 
being  neither  good,  bad,  nor  indifferent,  but  of  that  indefinite 
description  called  respectable.  So  far  as  these  were  con¬ 
cerned,  therefore,  he  might  be  either  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or 
an  English  bagman. 

Finding  they  could  make  nothing  of  the  clothes,  the  family 
cabinet  council  next  proceeded  to  the  looks  and  manners  of 
the  stranger ;  and,  with  regard  to  these,  all  agreed  that  they 
seemed  to  bespeak  the  gentleman ;  and  on  this  conclusion 
from  the  premises,  none  insisted  more  stoutly  than  Rosy, 
who,  let  us  observe,  although  she  thought  nobody  saw  her, 
had  taken  several  stolen  glances  at  the  subject  of  discussion 
while  he  was  seated  at  the  kitchen  fire ;  and  at  each  glance, 
let  us  further  observe,  more  and  more  approved  of  his  finely 
arched  eyebrows,  his  well  formed  mouth,  dark  expressive 
eyes,  and  rich  black  locks  that  clustered  around  his  white 
and  open  forehead.  Bat  all  this  is  a  secret,  good  reader, 
and  should  not  have  been  told. 


So  far,  then,  had  the  united  opinions  of  the  family  deter¬ 
mined  regarding  their  guest.  But  what  should  have  brought 
him  the  way  of  West  Mains,  such  an  out-of-the-way  place, 
seeing  that  he  had  neither  gun,  dog,  nor  fishing-rod,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  pursuit  of  sport  ?  It  was 
odd,  unaccountable.  Where  could  he  be  from  ?  Where 
could  he  be  going  to?  These  were  questions  more  easily  put 
than  answered ;  and  by  all  were  they  put,  but  by  none  were 
they  replied  to.  At  length,  Mr.  Adair  took  speech  in  hand 
himself  on  the  subject. 

“  I  kenna,  nor,  indeed,  neither  do  I  muckle  care,  wha  the 
lad  is ;  but  he  seems  to  me  to  be  a  ceevil,  discreet  young 
man ;  and  I  rather  like  him  a’thegither,  although  he’s  a 
dooms  bad  haun  at  baith  cap  and  trencher.  A’,  however, 
that  we  hae  to  do  wi’  him,  is  to  treat  him  ceevily  while  he’s 
under  our  roof.  He’s  gotten  a  guid  bed  to  lie  in,  and  in  the 
mornin  we’ll  gie  him  a  guid  breakfast  to  tak  the  road  wi', 
and  there’ll  be  an  end  o’t.  It’s  no  likely  we’ll  ever  hear  or 
see  mair  o’  him.”  Having  said  this,  Robert  broke  up  the 
conclave ;  gave  the  long-drawn  sonorous  yawn  that  his 
family  knew  to  be  the  signal  of  preparation  for  bed.  In  the 
next  moment,  Adair’s  left  hand  was  busily  employed  in 
undoing  the  knee  buttons  of  his  small  clothes.  Another 
powerful  yawn,  and  he  proceeded  to  perform  the  same 
operation  on  his  right  leg.  In  two  minutes  after,  he  was 
snugly  buried  beneath  the  blankets ;  his  “  honest,  sonsy, 
bawsint  face,”  and  red  Kilmarnock  night-cap,  being  all  that 
was  left  visible  of  him  ;  and,  in  five  minutes  more,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  snore  intimated  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that 
worthy  Robert  Adair  was  fairly  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and 
oblivious  of  all  earthly  concerns. 

On  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Adair  and  his  guest  met 
at  breakfast,  when  that  liking  for  each  other  which  had 
begun  to  manifest  itself  on  the  preceding  night — although 
neither,  perhaps,  could  say  precisely  whence  it  arose — 
gradually  waxed  into  a  somewhat  stronger  feeling.  Adair 
was  pleased  with  the  gentle  and  unaffected  manners  ot  his 
guest,  while  the  latter  was  equally  pleased  with  the  sincerity 
of  character  and  generosity  of  heart  of  his  entertainer.  It 
appeared,  however,  as  if  their  acquaintance  was  to  be  but 
of  short  duration,  and  as  if  they  were  now  soon  to  part,  in  all 
probability,  for  ever.  Circumstances  seemed  to  point  to 
this  result ;  yet  it  was  by  no  means  the  one  that  followed— 
an  odd  incident  at  once  threw  out  all  such  calculation. 

When  breakfast  was  concluded,  and  the  party  who  had 
sat  round  the  table — Adair,  his  family,  and  the  stranger — 
had  risen  to  their  feet,  the  latter,  smiling  through  his  natural 
gravity,  asked  his  host  if  he  would  be  so  good  as  give  him  a 
private  interview  with  him.  To  this  Mr.  Adair,  although 
not  a  little  surprised  at  the  request,  consented,  and  led  the 
way  into  a  small  back  parlour  that  opened  from  the  room  in 
which  they  had  breakfasted. 

“  Mr.  Adair,”  said  the  stranger,  on  their  entering  this 
apartment,  and  having  previously  secured  the  door,  “  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  you 
have  shewn  me.” 

“No  the  least,  sir — no  the  least,”  replied  the  farmer,  with 
a  degree  of  respect  in  his  manner  with  which  his  guest’s  air 
and  bearing  had  unconsciously  inspired  him,  he  did  not 
know  how  or  wherefore — “No  the  least.  I  am  aye  glad  to 
shew  civility  to  them  that  seek  the  shelter  o  my  rufe  ;  it  s 
just  a  pleasure  to  me.  Ye’re  not  only  heartily  welcome,  sir, 
to  a’  ye  hae  gotten,  but  to  a  week  o’t,  an  ye  like.  I  dinna 
think  that  I  wad  be  the  first  to  -weary  o’t.” 

“  Have  you  any  objections  to  try?”  said  the  stranger,  with 
a  gentle  smile. 

“  None  whatever,”  replied  the  hospitable  yeoman. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Adair,”  said  the  stranger,  with  more  gravity 
of  manner,  “  to  convert  jest  into  earnest,  I  have  a  proposal 
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to  make  to  you.  I  have  been  for  sometime  looking  out  for 
such  a  quiet  retirement  as  this  is,  and  a  family  as  respectable 
and  agreeable  as  yours  seems  to  me  to  be.  Now,  having 
found  both  of  these  things  to  my  mind  here,  I  will,  if  you 
have  no  objection,  become  a  boarder  with  you,  Mr.  Adair, 
paying  you  a  hundred  guineas  a-year ;  and  here,”  he  said, 
drawing  out  a  well-filled  purse,  and  emptying  its  contents 
on  the  table — “  here  are  fifty  guineas  in  advance.”  And  he 
told  off  from  the  heap  that  lay  on  the  table  the  sum  he 
named,  and  thurst  it  towards  his  astonished  host.  “Anc 
let  me  add,”  went  on  the  mysterious  stranger,  “  that,  if  you 
agree  to  my  proposal,  and  continue  to  put  up  as  well  together 
as  I  expect  we  shall,  I  will  not  limit  my  payment  to  the  sum 
I  have  mentioned.  What  say  you  to  this,  Mr.  Adair?” 

To  this  Mr.  Adair  could  say  nothing  for  sometime.  Not 
a  word.  Ide  was  lost  in  perplexity  and  amazement — a  state 
of  mental  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  which  he  made 
manifest  by  scratching  his  head,  and  looking,  with  a  be¬ 
wildered  sort  of  smile,  alternately  at  the  gold  and  its  late 
owner — first  at  the  one,  then  at  the  other.  At  length — 

“Well,”  he  said,  still  scratching  his  head,  “  this  is  a  queer 
sort  o’  business,  an’  a  turn  o’  matters  I  didna  look  for  ava ; 
but  I  hae  seen  waur  things  come  o’  better  beginnins.  To 
tell  ye  a  truth,  sir,”  continued  the  perplexed  yeoman,  “I’m 
no  oot  o’  the  need  o’  the  siller.  But,  if  ye’ll  just  stop  a 
minute,  if  ye  please,  till  I  speak  to  the  guidwife  on  the 
subject.” 

And,  with  this,  Adair  hurried  out  the  room;  and,  having 
done  this,  he  hurried  his  wife  into  another,  and  told  her  of 
what  had  just  taken  place,  concluding  with  a — “An’,  noo, 
guidwife,  what  do  ye  think  we  should  do  ?” 

“Tak  the  siller,  to  be  sure,”  replied  the  latter.  “He 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  decent,  canny  lad ;  and,  at  ony  rate, 
we  canna  be  far  wrang  wi’  ae  six  months  o’  him,  ony  way, 
seein  that  he’s  payin  the  siller  afore  haun.  That’s  the  grand 
point,  Rab.” 

“Feth,  it’s  that,  guidwife — nae  doot  o’t,”  replied  her 
husband.  “  Juist  the  pint  o’  pints.  But  whar’ll  ye  put  the 
lad?”  J  F 

“  Ou,  tak  ye  nae  fash  about  that,  guidman.  I’ll  manage 
that.  Isna  there  the  wee  room  up  the  stair,  wi’  a  bed  in’t 
that  micht  sair  the  king  himself — sheets  as  white  as  the  dri¬ 
ven  snaw,  and  guid  stripped  druggit  curtains  just  oot  the 
mangle?” 

“  Weel,  weel,  guidwife,  ony  way  ye  like  as  to  thae  mat¬ 
ters,”  replied  Adair;  “and  I’ll  awa,  in  the  meantime,  and 
get  haud  o’  the  siller.  There’s  gowd  yonner  for  the  liftin. 
Deil  o’  the  like  o’t  ever  I  saw.”  Saying  this,  he  flung  out 
of  the  apartment,  and  in  the  next  minute  was  again  in  the 
presence  of  the  mysterious  stranger. 

On  his  entering— “  Well,  Mr.  Adair,”  said  the  latter, 

“  what  does  your  good  lady  say  to  my  becoming  a  boarder 
with  her?” 

“  Feth,  sir,  she’s  very  willin,  and  says  ye  may  depend  on 
her  and  her  dochter  doin  everything  in  their  power  to  make 
ye  comfortable.” 

“  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt,”  said  the  stranger;  “and  now, 
then,  that  this  matter  is  so  far  settled,  take  up  your  money, 
Mr.  Adair,  and  reckon  on  punctual  payments  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

“  No  misdoutin  that,  sir,  at  a’,”  said  the  latter,  picking 
up  the  guineas,  one  after  another,  and  chucking  them  into 
a  small  leathern  pur3e  which  he  had  brought  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  “No  misdoutin  at  a’,  sir,”  he  said.  “I  tak  this 
to  be  guid  e  irnest  o’  that.” 

The  sti  auger,  then,  whoever  he  was,  was  now  fairly 
domiciled  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Adair.  The  name  he  gave 
himself  was  Mowbray ;  and  by  this  name  he  was  hencforth 
known. 


For  two  years  succeeding  the  period  of  which  we  havo 
just  been  speaking,  did  Mr.  Mowbray  continue  an  inmate  of 
West  Mains,  without  any  single  circumstance  occurring  to 
throw  the  smallest  light  on  his  history.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  as  little  was  known  regarding  him  as  on  the  day  of 
his  first  arrival.  On  this  subject  he  never  communicated 
anything  himself ;  and,  as  he  was  always  punctual  in  his 
payments,  and  most  exemplary  in  his  general  conduct,  those 
with  whom  he  resided  did  not  feel  themselves  called  upon, 
nor  would  it  have  been  decorous,  to  make  any  further 
inquiry  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  although  they  had  desired 
to  do  so,  there  was  no  way  open  to  them  by  which  to  obtain 
such  information. 

During  the  period  alluded  to,  Mr.  Mowbray  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  reading  ;  having,  since  his  settle¬ 
ment  at  West  Main*,  opened  a  communication  with  a  book¬ 
seller  in  the  neighbouring  country  town  of - ;  and  in 

walking  about  the  country,  visiting  the  more  remarkable 
scenery,  and  other  interesting  objects  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

During  all  this  time,  too,  his  habits  were  extremely  re¬ 
tired  ;  shunning,  as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  all  inter¬ 
course  with  those  whom  he  accidentally  met ;  and,  even  at 
home,  mingling  but  little  with  the  family  with  which  he 
resided.  Privacy  and  quietness,  in  short,  seemed  to  be 
the  great  objects  of  his  desire;  and  the  members  of  Mr. 
Adair’s  household,  becoming  aware  of  this,  not  only  never 
needlessly  intruded  themselves  on  him,  but  studiously 
avoided  involving  him  in  conversation,  which  they  ob¬ 
served  was  always  annoying  to  him.  He  was  thus  allowed 
to  go  abroad  and  to  return,  and  even  to  pass,  when  acci¬ 
dentally  met  by  any  members  of  the  family,  without  any 
notice  being  taken  of  him,  further,  perhaps,  than  a  slight 
nod  of  civility,  which  he  usually  returned  without  uttering 
a  syllable. 

From  aH  this — his  retired  habits,  deep-seated  melancholy, 
and  immovable  taciturnity — it  was  evident  to  Mr.  Adair 
and  his  family  that  their  boarder  was  labouring  under  some 
grievous  depression  of  mind  ;  and  in  this  opinion  they  were 
confirmed  by  various  expressions  of  grief,  not  unaccompanied 
by  others  of  contrition,  which  they  had  frequently  over¬ 
heard,  accidentally,  as  they  passed  the  door  of  his  apartment 
on  occasions — and  these  were  frequent — when  Mr.  Mowbray 
seemed  more  than  usually  depressed  by  the  sorrow  to  which 
le  was  a  prey. 

With  all  this  reserve  and  seclusion,  however,  there  was 
nothing  repulsive  in  Mr.  Mowbray’s  manners  or  habits. 
He  was  grave  without  being  morose,  taciturn  without  being 
churlish,  and  sought  quietness  and  retirement  himself,  with¬ 
out  any  expression  of  impatience  with,  or  sign  of  peevishness 
at  the  stir  and  bustle  around  him. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  history  and  character  of  Mr. 
Mowbray  excited,  at  least  for  a  time,  much  speculation  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  these  speculations,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  also,  as  we  may  venture  to  say,  were  not  in  general 
of  the  most  charitable  description.  One  of  these  held  forth 
that  he  was  a  retired  highwayman,  who  had  sought  a  quiet 
corner  in  which  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  to 
avoid  the  impertinences  of  the  law  ;  another  held  that  he 
was  a  murderer,  who  had  fled  from  justice;  another,  that  he 
was  a  bankrupt,  who  had  swindled  his  creditors ;  a  fourth, 
that  he  was  a.forger,  who  had  done  business  in  that  way  to 
a  vast  extent. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  which  Mr.  Mowbray  had 
committed,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  various  opinions ; 
but  that  he  had  committed  some  enormous  crime  of  some 
sort  or  other,  was  a  universal  opinion — in  this  general  sen¬ 
timent  all  agreed. 

Amongst  other  mysteries,  was  that  involved  in  the  query 
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—Where  did  he  get  his  money  ?  Where  did  it  come  from  ? 
He  did  not,  indeed,  seem  to  have  the  command  of  very  ex¬ 
tensive  resources  ;  but  always  to  have  enough  to  pay  punc¬ 
tually  and  promptly  everything  he  desired,  and  to  settle  all 
pecuniary  claims  upon  him. 

His  remittances,  it  was  also  ascertained,  came  to  him, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  might  be,  regularly  twice  a  year, 
per  the  English  mail,  which  passed  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  West  Mains.  The  exact  amount  of  these  remittances, 
which  were  always  in  gold,  and  put  up  in  a  small,  neat, 
tight  parcel,  was  never  exactly  known ;  but  was  supposed, 
on  pretty  good  grounds,  to  be,  each,  somewhere  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  one  of  which  went  to  Mr.  Adair ; 
for  Mr.  Mowbray  had,  of  his  own  accord,  added  fifty 
guineas  per  annum  to  the  hundred  which  he  had  first  pro¬ 
mised.  The  other  hundred  and  fifty  was  disposed  of  in 
various  ways,  or  left  to  accumulate  with  their  owner.  Such, 
then,  was  the  amount  of  information  acquired  regarding 
Mr.  Mowbray’s  pecuniary  resources ;  and  more,  on  this 
point,  or  any  other  regarding  him,  could  not,  by  any  means, 
b«  arrived  at. 

By  the  end  of  the  period,  however,  which  we  have  above 
named — namely,  two  years — public  opinion  had,  we  must 
observe,  undergone  a  considerable  modification  in  Mr.  Mow¬ 
bray’s  favour.  He  had  been  gradually  acquitted  of  his 
various  crimes  ;  and  the  worst  that  was  now  believed  of  him 
was,  that  he  was  a  gentleman  whom  troubles,  of  some  kind 
or  other,  had  driven  from  the  world. 

This  favourable  change  in  public  opinion  regarding  him 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not,  indeed,  wholly  owing  to  the 
regularity  of  his  conduct,  the  gentleness  of  his  manners, 
his  generosity — for  he  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  relief 
of  the  necessitous  poor  in  his  vicinity — and  to  the  rigid  punc¬ 
tuality  he  observed  in  all  his  pecuniary  transactions. 

In  the  family  in  which  he  resided,  where  there  were,  of 
course,  better  opportunities  for  judging  of  his  character,  and 
estimating  his  good  qualities,  he  came  to  be  much  beloved. 
Adair,  as  he  often  said  himself,  would  “  gae  through  fire 
and  water  to  serve  him for  a  more  honourable,  or  “  dis¬ 
creet”  young  gentlemen,  as  he  also  frequently  said,  “  didna 
breathe  the  breath  o’  existence.” 

On  every  other  member  of  the  family,  the  impression  he 
made  was  equally  favourable ;  and,  on  one  of  them,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  we  might  speak  of  it  in  yet  stronger  language.  But 
of  this  anon. 

The  general  conviction  into  which  the  family  with  which 
Mr.  Mowbray  resided  fell,  regarding  the  personal  history  of 
that  person,  was,  that  he  was  a  gentleman  who  possessed,  a 
moderate  annuity  from  some  fixed  sum,  and  that  some  dis¬ 
gust  with  the  world  had  driven  him  into  his  present  retire¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  this  conviction  they  had  now  been  so  long  and 
so  completely  settled,  that  they  firmly  believed  in  its  truth, 
and  never  after  dreamed  of  again  agitating  the  question,  even 
in  the  most  distant  manner. 

Thus,  then,  stood  matters  at  West  Mains  at  the  end  of 
two  years  from  the  period  at  which  our  story  opens. 
Hitherto,  however,  we  have  only  exhibited  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  above  board.  We  will  now  give  the  reader  a  peep  of 
certain  little  matters  that  were  going  on  behind  the  scenes. 

A  short  while  previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak, 
Rosy’s  sister,  Martha,  had  gone  to  Edinburgh  to  spend  the 
winter  with  a  near  relative  of  her  father ;  partly  as  a  friendly 
visit,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  herself  in  cer¬ 
tain  branches  of  female  education.  The  separation  was  a 
painful  one  to  the  two  sisters,  for  they  were  much  attached 
to  each  other ;  but  they  determined  to  compensate  it  by 
maintaining  a  close  and  regular  correspondence ;  and  huge 
was  the  budget  that  each  soon  accumulated  of  the  other’s 
epistolary  performances.  Out  of  these  budgets  we  will 


select  a  couple,  which  will  give  the  reader  a  hint  of  some 
things  of  which,  we  daresay,  he  little  dreamed.  The  first  is 
from  Martha  to  her  sister,  and  is  dated  from  Edinburgh. 

“  Mr  Dear  Rosy”  (runs  this  document),  “  I  received 
your  kind  letter  by  Mr.  Meikle  vham,  likewise  the  little  jar 
of  butter  for  Aunt,  who  says  it  is  delicious,  and  that  she 
would  know  it  to  be  West  Mains  butter  wherever  she  should 
have  met  with  it. 

“I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  all  well,  and  that 
Mr.  Mowbray  has  got  better  of  his  slight  indisposition.  By 
the  by,  Rosy,  I  have  observed  that  you  are  particularly 
guarded  in  all  your  communications  about  Mr.  M.  When 
you  speak  of  him  you  don’t  do  so  with  your  usual  sprightli¬ 
ness  of  manner.  Ah !  Rosy,  Rosy,  I  doubt — I  doubt — I 
have  long  doubted,  or  rather,  I  have  been  long  convinced — • 
of  what,  say  you  blushing?  N’importe — nothing  at  all.  Do 
you  believe  me,  Rosy  ?  —No,  you  don’t.  Does  Mr.  M.  fix  his 
fine  expressive  eyes  on  you  as  often  and  as  intently  as  he 
used  to  do  ?  Eh,  Rosy ! — Now,  there’s  something,  you  can’t 
deny. 

“  To  be  serious,  Rosy,  my  dear  sister,  I  have  long  been 
satisfied  that  you  are  loved  by  Mr.  Mowbray — deeply,  sin¬ 
cerely,  ardently,  loved.  And,  more,  my  dear  Rosy,  I  am 
equally  satisfied  that  Mr.  Mowbray  is  loved  by  you.  I  am 
certain  of  it.  I  have  marked  many  symptoms  of  it,  although 
I  have  never  mentioned  it  to  you  before  ;  and  I  do  it  now 
in  order  to  induce  you  to  unburden  your-elf  of  such  feelings, 
as  it  may  relieve  you  to  discover  to  a  sister  who  loves  you 
tenderly  and  sincerely,”  &c.,  &c. 

Our  next  quotation  is  from  Martha’s  budget;  and  we 
shall  select  the  letter  she  received  in  reply  to  the  one  above 
given.  It  is  dated  West  Mains,  and  proceeds  thus ; — 

“  My  Dear  Martha, — It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  play  a 
double  part.  I  freely  confess,  my  dear  Martha,  in  reply  to 
your  lecture  on  a  certain  subject,  that  Mr.  Mowbray  is  notin- 
different  to  me.  I  have  long,  I  avow  it,  admired  the  many 
good  qualities  which  we  have  all  acknowledged  him  to  pos¬ 
sess — his  gentlemanly  bearing ;  his  accomplishments  ;  the 
elegance  of  his  manners,  and  the  noble  generosity  of  his 
nature.  These  I  have  indeed,  Martha,  long  admired.  But 
what  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that  your  sister,  with 
nothing  to  recommend  her  but  some  very  homely  advantage 
of  person,  can  have  made  any  impression  on  the  heart  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Mowbray?  Here,  Martha,  you  are  de¬ 
cidedly  at  fault,  and  have  jumped  to  a  conclusion  which 
you  have  rather  wished  than  believed.  But,  enough  of  this 
foolish  matter.” — And  here  the  fair  writer  leaps  off  to 
another  subject,  which,  as  it  has  no  reference  to  our  story, 
nor  any  particular  interest  of  its  own,  we  beg  to  leave  in 
the  oblivion  in  which  it  reposes.  And  having  quoted 
enough  of  the  sisters’  correspondence  for  our  purpose,  we 
will  here,  again,  throw  our  narrative  into  its  more  direct 
and  legitimate  channel. 

By  the  letters  above  given,  we  have  shewn  pretty  plainly 
that,  on  the  part  of  the  one  sister,  a  secret  attachment  to  the 
unknown  lodger  was  in  rapid  progress,  if  it  had  not  indeed 
already  attained  a  height  fatal  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  her 
by  whom  it  was  entertained ;  and  that,  on  the  part  of  the 
other,  a  strong  suspicion  excited,  not  only  that  such  love 
had  been  generated,  but  that  this  love  was  mutual.  And 
was  it  so  ?  It  was.  Mr.  Mowbray  had  not,  indeed,  made 
any  very  palpable  advances,  nor  displayed  any  symptoms  of 
the  state  of  his  feelings,  which  any  one  but  such  a  close  and 
shrewd  observer  as  Martha  could  have  detected.  To  no 
other  eyes  did  this  secret  stand  revealed.  But  there  was 
'  now,  in  his  general  manner  towards  Rosy,  much  that  such 
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an  observer  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with,  nor  to  attribute 
to  its  real  and  proper  cause.  Nor  was  this  change  confined 
to  his  intercourse  with  Rosy  Adair — to  the  slight  confusion 
that  appeared  in  his  countenance  whenever  they  accidentally 
met  each  other,  unseen  of  any  one  besides,  and  to  the 
evident  pleasure  which  he  took  in  her  society — to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  seeking  that  pleasure  as  often  as  he  could 
without  making  it  subject  of  remark.  No,  the  change  that 
had  now  come  over  Mr.  Mowbray,  was  not  confined  to  what 
such  incidents  as  these  may  be  presumed  to  indicate ;  his 
spirit  also,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  thoughts,  the  whole  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  mind,  seemed  equally  under  the  influence 
of  his  new-born  passion.  His  manner  become  more  cheer¬ 
ful;  his  eye  became  lighted  up  with  an  unwonted  fire;  and 
he  no  longer  indulged  in  the  seclusion  which  he  had  so 
sedulously  sought  when  he  first  came  to  West  Mains.  Mr. 
Mowbray  was  now,  in  fact,  a  changed  man,  and  changed 
for  the  better.  He  was  now  no  longer  the  weeping,  melan¬ 
choly  recluse,  but  a  character  evidently  much  more  suitable 
to  his  natural  temper  and  dispositions — a  gay  and  cheerful 
man  of  the  world.  It  was,  indeed,  a  marvellous  change ; 
but  so  it  was. 

This,  however — referring  to  the  attachment  which  had 
thus  grown  up  between  Rosy  Adair  and  Mr.  Mowbray— 
was  a  state  of  matters  which  could  not  long  remain  in  the 
position  in  which  we  have  represented  them ;  some  result 
or  conclusion  was  inevitable— -and  it  arrived.  Mr.  Mow¬ 
bray  gradually  became  more  and  more  open  in  his  commu¬ 
nications  with  Miss  Adair ;  gradually  disclosed  the  state  of 
hi3  feelings  with  regard  to  her,  and  finally  avowed  his  love. 
Miss  Adair  heard  the  delightful  confession  with  an  emotion 
she  could  not  conceal ;  and,  ingenuous  in  everything,  in  all 
she  said  and  did,  avowed  that  she  loved  in  return. 

“  Then,  my  Rosina,  my  beloved  Rosina,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Mowbray,  in  a  wild  transport  of  joy — and  throwing  him¬ 
self,  in  the  excitation  of  the  moment,  at  the  feet  of  her 
whom  he  addressed — “  allow  me  to  mention  this  matter  to 
your  father,  and  to  seek  his  consent  to  your  making  me  the 
happiest  of  living  men.” 

The  liberty  he  thus  sought  with  such  grace  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  was  blushingly  granted  ;  not,  indeed,  in  express  words, 
but  with  a  silence  equally  intelligible  and  more  eloquent 
than  words. 

In  five  minutes  after,  Mr.  Mowbray  was  closeted,  and  in 
earnest  conversation  with  Mr.  Adair.  He  had  already  an¬ 
nounced  his  attachment  to  his  daughter,  and  had  sought  his 
consent  to  their  union.  Mr.  Adair  had  yet  made  no  reply. 
The  request  was  one  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  hastily  or 
unreflectingly  acquiesced  in.  At  length — 

“  Weel,  Mr.  Mowbray,”  said  Mr.  Adair,  “  I’ll  tell  ye 
what  it  is  :  although  I  certainly  haena  a’  the  knowledge  o’  ye 
— that  is,  regarding  yoursel  and  your  affairs — that  I  maybe 
hae  a  richt  to  insist  on  haein  before  giein  ye  the  haun  o’  my 
dochter — and  this  for  a’  the  time  that  ye  hae  been  under  my 
voof — yet,  as  in  that  time — noo,  I  think,  something  owre 
twa  year  gane  by — yer  conduct  has  aye  been  that  o’  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  a’  respects — sober,  discreet,  and  reglar  ;  most  ex- 
emplax-y,  I  maun  say; — and,  as  1  am  satisfied  that  ye  hae  the 
means  o’  supportin  a  wife,  in  a  decent  way,  no  to  say  that 
there  may  be  muckle  owre  either,  I  really  think  I  can  hae 
nae  reasonable  objection  to  gie  ye  Rosy  after  a’.” 

During  this  speech  of  the  worthy  yeoman’s,  there  was  on 
Mr.  Mowbray’s  countenance  a  smile  of  peculiar  meaning; 
evidently  one  under  which  lay  something  amusing,  mingled 
with  the  expression  of  satisfaction  whicli  Mr.  Adair’s  sanc¬ 
tion  to  his  marriage  with  Rosina  had  elicited. 

Delighted  with  the  success  of  his  mission,  Mr.  Mowbray 
now  flew  to  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  left  Miss  Adair, 
and,  enfolding  her  in  his  arms,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  in¬ 


formed  her  that  he  had  obtained  her  father’s  consent  to 
their  union,  and  concluded  by  asking  her  to  name  the  day 
which  should  make  her  his  for  ever.  This,  however,  being 
rather  too  summary  a  proceeding,  Rosina  declined ;  and 
Mr.  Mowbray  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  promise 
of  the  matter  being  taken  into  consideration  on  an  early 
day. 

Leaving  the  lovers  in  discussion  on  the  very  agreeable 
points,  and  others  connected  therewith,  we  will  follow  Mr. 
Adair  on  the  errand  on  rvliich  he  went,  after  Mr.  Mowbray 
had  left  him.  This  was  to  communicate  to  his  wife  the  un¬ 
expected  and  important  proposal  which  had  just  been  made 
to  him,  and  to  which  he  had  just  acceded. 

“Weel,  guidwife,  here’s  a  queer  business,”  said  Mr.  Adair, 
on  joining  his  thrifty  helpmate,  who  was  busy  at  the  moment 
in  scouring  a  set  of  milk  dishes.  “  What  do  ye  think?  Mr. 
Mowbray  has  just  noo  asked  my  consent  to  his  marrying 
Rosy.  Now,  isna  that  a  queer  affair  ?  My  feth,  but  they 
maun  hae  managed  matters  unco  cannily  and  cunningly; 
for  deil  a  bit  o’  me  ever  could  see  the  least  inklin  o’  any¬ 
thing  past  ordinar  between  them.” 

“You  see  onything  o’  that  kind!”  replied  Mrs.  Adair, 
with  an  expression  of  the  greatest  contempt  for  her  hus¬ 
band’s  penetration  in  affaires  de  cceur.  “You  see’t,  Robin! 
No — I  dare  say  no.  Although  they  were  sittin  under  your 
very  nose,  wi’  their  arms  aboot  ither’s  necks,  I  dinna  be¬ 
lieve  ye  wad  see  that  there  was  onything  in’t.  But,  though 
ye  didna  see’t,  Robin,  I  saw’t — and  plainly  enough,  too — 
although  I  said  naething  about  it.  I  saw,  mony  a  day  sin’, 
that  Mr.  Mowbray  had  a  notion  o’  Rosy ;  and,  if  truth  be 
tell’t,  I  saw  as  weel  that  she  had  a  notion  o’  him,  and  hae 
lang  expected  that  it  wad  come  to  this.” 

“  Weel,  weel,  guidwife,  ye  hae  a  glegger  ee  for  thae 
things  than  I  hae,”  replied  Mr.  Adair.  “  But  here’s  the 
end  o’  the  matter  noo.” 

“  And  had  ye  gien  your  consent,  Robin?” 

“  ’Deed  hae  I ;  for  I  think  he’s  an  honest,  decent  lad  ; 
and,  no  to  say  he’s  rich  maybe,  fair  aneuch  aff,  I  think,  as 
to  worldly  matters.” 

“  As  to  that,  I  daresay,  there’s  naething  far  amiss,”  re¬ 
plied  Mrs.  Adair,  “  nor  as  regards  hi3  character  either, 
maybe ;  but  I’m  no  sure.  I  dinna  ken,  Robert,  considerin 
a’  things,  if  ye  haena  been  a  wee  owre  rash  in  giein  your 
consent  to  this  business.  It’s  a  serious  affair.  And,  after 
a’,  we  ken  but  little  about  the  lad ;  although,  I  canna  but 
say  he  seems  to  be  a  decent,  honourable  chiel,  and  I  houp’ll 
mak  Rosy  happy.”  Here  the  good  woman  raised  the  corner 
of  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  gave  way,  for  a  second  or 
two,  to  those  maternal  feelings  which  the  occasion  was  so 
well  calculated  to  excite. 

“Tuts,  woman;  what’s  the  use  o’  that?”  said  Mr.  Adair, 
with  a  sort  of  good-natured  impatience.  “  The  thing’s  a’ 
richt  aneuch,  and  sae’ll  be  seen  in  the  end,  nae  doot.” 

“  God  grant  it !  replied  his  wife,  with  solemn  eaxmest- 
ness ;  and  here  the  conversation  dropped  for  the  time. 

We  now  revert  to  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Mowbray  at 
this  eventful  crisis  of  his  life;  but  in  these  we  find  only  one 
circumstance  occurring  between  the  day  on  which  he  soli¬ 
cited,  and  that  on  which  he  obtained  the  hand  of  Rosy 
Adair.  This  circumstance,  however,  was  one  of  rather 
curious  import.  It  was  a  letter  which  Mr.  Mowbray  ad- 
dressed  to  a  friend,  and  ran  thus : — 

“Deaix  Naresbv, — The  appeax-ance  of  this  well-known 
hand — well  known  to  you,  my  friend — will,  I  daresay, 
startle  you  not  a  little.  My  letter  will  seem  to  you  as  a 
communication  from  the  dead ;  for  it  is  now  upwards  of 
two  long  years  since  you  either  heard  from  me  or  of  me. 
On  this  subject  1  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and  on  some 
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others  beside,  but  defer  it  until  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  Wansted — a  pleasure  which  I  hope  to  have  in 
about  three  weeks  hence — when  we  shall  talk  over  old 
affairs,  and,  mayhap,  some  new  ones.  Would  you  believe 
me,  Naresby,  if  I  was  to  say,  that  the  sea  has  ceased  to  ebb 
and  flow,  that  the  hills  had  become  valleys,  and  the  valleys 
had  risen  into  hills  ;  that  the  moon  had  become  constant, 
and  that  the  sun  had  forgotten  to  sink  in  the  west  when  his 
daily  course  was  run?  Would  you  believe  any  or  all  of 
these  things,  if  I  were  to  assert  them  to  be  true"?  No,  you 
wouldn’t.  Y  et  will  you  as  readily  believe  them,  I  dare¬ 
say,  as  that  I  am  to  be — how  can  I  come  out  with  the 
word  ! — to  be — to  be  married,  Naresby !  Married!  Yes, 
married.  I  am  to  be  married — I  repeat  it  slowly  and 
solemnly — and  to  one  of  the  sweetest  and  fairest  creatures 
that  ever  the  sun  of  heaven  shone  upon.  ‘  Oh  !  of  course, 
say  you.  But  it’s  true,  Naresby;  and,  ere  another  month 
has  passed  away,  you  will  yourself  confess  it;  for  ere  that 
period  has  come  and  gone,  you  will  have  seen  her  with  your 
own  eves. 

“  So  much  then  for  resolution,  for  the  weakness  of  human 
nature.  I  thought— nay,  I  swore,  Naresby,  as  you  know— 
that  I  would,  that  I  could  never  love  again.  I  thought  that 
the  treachery,  the  heartlessness  of  one,  one  smiling  deceiver, 
had  seared  my  heart,  and  rendered  it  callous  to  all  the 
charms  and  blandishments  of  her  sex.  But  I  have  been 
again  deceived. 

“  I  have  not,  however,  this  time,  chosen  the  object  of  my 
affections  from  the  class  to  which — I  cannot  pronounce  hei 
Iiame — that  fatal  name — belonged ;  but  from  one  which, 
however  inferior  in  point  of  adventitious  acquirement,  fai 
surpasses  it— of  this  experience  has  convinced  me— in  all 
the  better  qualities  of  the  heart.  t 

“  The  woman  to  whom  I  am  to  be  married — my  Rosina 
Adair! — is  the  daughter  of  a  humble  yeoman,  and.has  thus 
neither  birth  nor  fortune  to  boast  of.  But  what  in  a  wife 
are  birth  or  fortune  to  me?  Nothing,  verily  nothing,  when 
their  place  is  supplied — as  in  the  case  of  my  betrothed  by 
a  heart  that  knows  no  guile ;  by  a  temper  cheerful  and  com¬ 
plying;  and  by  personal  charms  that  would  add  lustre  to  a 
crown.  Birth,  Naresby,  I  do  not  value;  and  fortune  I  do 

not  want.  ... 

“Well,  then,  Naresby,  my  period  of  seclusion  is  now 
about  over,  and  I  return  again  to  the  world.  Who  would 
have  said  this  two  years  ago  ?  If  any  one  had,  I  would 
have  told  them  they  spoke  untruly— that  I  had  abjured 
the  world,  and  all  its  joys,  for  ever ;  and  that,  henceforth, 
AVilliam  Mowbray  would  not  be  as  other  men.  But  so  it 
is.  I  state  the  fact,  and  leave  others  to  account  for  and 
moralize  on  it.” 

Such,  then,  was  the  letter  which  Mr.  Mowbray  wrote  to 
his  friend,  Naresby,  during  the  interval  to  which  we  for¬ 
merly  alluded.  Several  other  letters  he  also  wrote  and 
dispatched  about  the  same  time ;  but  the  purpose  of  these, 
and  to  whom  written,  we  must  leave  the  sequel  of  our  story 

to  explain.  , 

Having  no  further  details  of  any  interest  wherewith  to 
fill  up  the  intervening  period  between  the  occurrence  of 
the  circumstances  just  related  and  the  marriage  of  Rosina 
Adair  and  William  Mowbray,  we  at  once  carry  forward  our 
narrative  to  the  third  day  after  the  celebration  of  that  event. 
On  that  day — 

“  Rosy,  my  love,”  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  smiling,  “I  have  a 

proposal  to  make  to  you.” 

“  Indeed !— what  is  it,  William  ?” 

“  Why,  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,”  said  the  latter  ;  “  I  wish 
to  go  on  a  visit  to  a  particular  friend,  and  I  wish  you  to  go 
with  me.” 


“  Oh,  surely,”  replied  Mrs.  Mowbray.  “  Is  it  far?” 

“  Why,  a  pretty  long  way  ;  a  two  days’  journey.  Will 
you  still  venture  on  it?” 

“  Surely — surely,  William.  Anywhere  with  you.” 

“  Thank  you,  my  love,”  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  embracing  bis 
young  wife. 

“Now,  I  have  another  proposal  to  make,  Rosy,”  continued 
the  former  ;  “  I  wish  your  father  and  mother  to  accompany 
us.” 

“What!  my  father  and  mother,  too!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  in  great  surprise.  “  Dear  me,  wouldn  t  that  be 
odd,  William.  What  would  your  friend  say  to  such  a  caval¬ 
cade  of  visitors  ?” 

“  Delighted  to  see  them,  I  assure  you,  my  love.  It  is  my 
friend’s  own  express  wish  ;  and,  however  odd  it  may  seem, 
it  is  a  point  which  must  be  conceded  me.” 

“  Well,  well,  William,  any  way  you  please.  I  am  con¬ 
tent.  But  have  you  thought  of  the  expense  ?  T  hat  will  be 
rather  serious.” 

“  Oh,  not  in  the  least,  my  love,”  replied  Mr.  Mowbray, 
laughing.  “Not  in  the  least  serious,  I  assure  you.  I  will 
manage  that  part  of  the  matter.” 

“Well,  well ;  but  my  father’s  consent,  William.  There’s 
the  difficulty.  To  get  him  to  leave  his  farm  for  so  long  a 
time;  I  doubt  you  will  scarcely  prevail  upon  him  to  do  that. 
He  would  not  live  a  week  from  home,  I  verily  believe,  al¬ 
though  it  were  to  make  a  lord  of  him.” 

“  I’ll  try,  Rosy  ;  I’ll  try  this  minute,”  said  Mr.  Mowbray, 
hurrying  out  of  the  apartment,  and  proceeding  in  quest  of 
Mr.  Adair,  whom  he  soon  found. 

“  Leave  hame  for  a  week !”  exclaimed  the  latter,  on  Mr. 
Mowbray’s  making  known  to  him  his  wishes  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  “  Impossible  !  my  dear  sir  ;  impossible !  Wholly  out 
the  question.  I  hae  a  stack  o’  oats  to  thrash  oot ;  a  bit  o’  a 
fauld  dyke  to  build;  twa  acres  o’  the  holme  to  ploo;  the  new 
barn  to  theek ;  the  lea-field  to  saw  wi’  wheat ;  the  turnips  to 
bring  in ;  the  taties  to  bing  ;  forbye  a  hunner  ither  things 
that  can  on  nae  account  staun  owre.  Impossible,  my  dear 
sir— impossible.  Juist  wholly  oot  the  question.  But  ye  may 
get  the  guidwife  wi’  ye  an’  ye  like,  Mr.  Mowbray,  said  Mi. 
Adair,  laughing  jocosely ;  “  and  may  keep  her  too,  if  ye 
like.” 

U  Yes— yes.  All  very  well,  Mr.  Adair  ;  but  I  must  have 
you  too,  in  spite  of  the  manifold  pieces  of  work  you  have  on 
hand.  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  pressing  this  point, 
and  really  will  not  be  denied.” 

For  a  full  half  hour  did  this  sort  of  sparring  continue  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Mowbray  and  his  father-in-law;  both  being 
resolute — the  one  to  carry  his  point,  the  other  to  keep  his 
ground;  but,  what  could  hardly  be  expected,  the  former 
finally  prevailed.  His  urgency  carried  the  day ;  and  Mi . 
Adair  was  ultimately,  although,  we  need  scarcely  say  it, 
reluctantly  prevailed  on  to  promise  that  he  would,  be  one 
of  the  intended  party.  Having  obtained  this  promise,  Mr. 
Mowbray  farther  secured  its  performance  by  naming  the 
following  day  as  that  on  which  they  should  set  out. 

On  the  following  day,  accordingly— Mrs.  Adair’s  consent 
having,  in  the  meantime,  been  obtained,  and  with  much  less 
difficulty  than  her  husband’s — two  chaises — unwonted  sight 

_ appeared  at  the  door  of  W est  Mains  House ;  they  had 

been  ordered  by  Mr.  Mowbray  from  the  neighbouring 
country  town  ;  and,  in  a  little  after,  out  came  the  party  by 
which  they  were  to  be  occupied. 

“  I  wad  far  rather  hae  ridden  the  black  mare  than  go  into 
ane  o’  thae  things,”  said  Mr.  Adair,  looking  contemptuously 
at  a  couple  of  chaises  that  stood  at  the  door.  “  I  never  was 
I  fond  o’  ridin  in  cotches  a’  my  life.  Nasty,  ratlin,  jinglm 
things.  Ane  micht  as  weel  be  shut  up  in  a  corn  kist  as  m 
ane  o’  them.” 
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Having  expressed  this  opinion  of  the  conveyance  he  was 
about  to  enter,  Mr.  Adair,  notwithstanding  of  that  opinion, 
proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  to  help  his 
wife  into  one  of  them.  This  done,  he  followed  himself. 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Mowbray  stepped  into  the  other  chaise.  The 
doors  were  shut  by  the  coachmen  with  a  bang  ;  and,  in  the 
next  minute,  both  the  vehicles  were  in  rapid  motion. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day  after  their  departure — 
nothing,  in  the  interval,  having  occurrred  worth  relating — 
the  party  arrived  at  a  certain  noble  mansion  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  England.  The  two  chaises  having  drawn  up 
before  the  door  of  this  splendid  residence,  three  or  four 
servants  in  rich  livery  hastened  to  release  the  travellers  by 
throwing  open  the  doors  of  their  carriages,  and  unfolding 
the  steps,  which  they  did  with  very  marked  deference  and 
respect,  and  with  smiles  on  their  faces  (particularly  in  the 
case  of  one  not  in  livery,  who  seemed  the  principal  of  them), 
of  very  puzzling  meaning. 

On  the  party  having  got  out  of  their  chaises — “  Is  this 
your  freen’s house,  Mr.  Mowbray?”  said  Mr.  Adair,  standing 
fast,  and  looking  up  with  great  astonishment  and  admiration 
at  the  splendid  building  before  him. 

“  It  is,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Mowbray. 

“  My  feth  !  an’  he  maun  be  nae  sma’  drink  then — that’s 
clear.  He  has  a  rare  sittin-down  here.  It’s  a  house  for  a  lord.” 

“  The  house  is  very  respectable,  certainly,”  said  Mr.  Mow¬ 
bray  ;  “  and,  I  think,  you’ll  find  the  inside  every  way  worthy 
of  the  out.” 

“I  dinna  doot  it — I  dinna  doot  it,”  replied  Mr.  Adair. 
“  But  whar’s  your  freen,  himsel?” 

“  Oh!  we’ll  see  him  presently.  In  the  meantime,  let  us 
walk  in.”  And,  taking  his  wife’s  arm  within  his,  Mr.  Mow¬ 
bray  led  the  way  into  the  house,  conducted  by  the  principal 
domestic,  and  followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adair ;  the  latter 
no  less  overwhelmed  than  her  husband  by  the  grandeur  with 
which  she  was  surrounded. 

Having  entered  the  house,  the  party  were  led  up  a  magni¬ 
ficent  staircase,  and  ushered  into  a  room  of  noble  dimensions, 
and  gorgeously  furnished.  All  but  Mr.  Mowbray  himself, 
and  the  servant  who  attended,  were  awe-stricken  with  the 
splendours  around  them.  Even  Mrs.  Mowbray  was  op¬ 
pressed  with  this  feeling ;  so  much  so,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  speak  a  word  ;  and  on  her  father  and  mother  it  had  a 
similar  effect.  Not  one  opened  a  mouth,  but  continued 
gazing  around  them  in  silent  amazement  and  admiration. 

When  the  party  had  seated  themselves — “  Shall  I  serve 
up  some  refreshment,  sir  ?”  said  the  servant  to  Mr.  Mowbray, 
with  great  respect  of  manner,  but  with  that  perplexing 
smile  on  his  face. 

“Yes,  John,  do,”  said  Mr  Mowbray;  “and  as  quick’s 
you  like  ;  for  we  are  all,  1  fancy,  pretty  sharp-set ;  and 
some  of  us — I  speak  for  myself,  at  any  rate — not  a  little 
thirsty.” 

The  servant  bowed  and  retired.  When  he  had  done  so — 
“  ’Od,  sir,  ye  seem  to  be  greatly  at  your  ease  here,”  said  Mr. 
Adair,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised,  with  the  others,  as 
well  he  might,  at  the  free  and  easy  manner  of  his  son-in-law 
in  his  friend’s  house,  “  You  and  your  freen  maun  surely  be 
unco  intimate.” 

“  Oh !  we  certainly  are  so,”  replied  Mr.  Mowbray,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  I  can  use  any  freedom  here — the  same  as  if  1  were 
in  my  own  house.” 

“  Weel,  that’s  pleasant  and  friendly  like,”  said  Mr.  Adair. 
“  But  isna  your  freen  himsel  lang  o’  makin  his  appearance?” 

“  Rather,  I  confess  ;  but  he’ll  be  here  shortly,  I  daresay 
— something  of  a  particular  nature  detaining  him,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we’ll  make  ourselves  at  home. 

I  know  it  will  please  him  if  we  do  so.”  And  Mr.  Mowbray 
proceeded  to  the  bell-pull,  and  rung  it  violently. 


A  servant  instantly  appeared,  and  received  an  order, 
fearlessly  given,  from  Mr.  Mowbray,  to  hasten  the  refresh¬ 
ment  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Adair’s  countenance  expressed  increased  amazement 
at  this  very  unceremonious  proceeding ;  and  he  felt  as  if  he 
would  have  said  that  he  thought  it  the  most  impertinent 
thing  ever  he  had  seen  done  in  his  life  ;  but  he  refrained. 
In  this  feeling  Mr3.  Adair  also  partook ;  and  in  this  feeling 
Mr.  Mowbray’s  own  wife  shared,  although  not,  perhaps,  to 
the  same  extent.  Not  the  least  curious  part,  let  us  observe 
too,  of  this  odd  scene,  was  that  Mr.  Mowbray  seemed  to 
delight  in  the  perplexity  of  feeling  which  his  proceedings 
excited  in  his  friends,  and  appeared  studiously  to  do  every¬ 
thing  he  could  thirik  of  to  increase  them. 

By  and  by  the  promised  l'epast  was  served  up  ;  and  an 
exceedingly  handsome  one  it  was.  The  party  took  their 
seats,  no  host  or  hostess  having  yet  appeared — Mr.  Mowbray 
placed  his  wife  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  himself  taking 
the  foot — and  proceeded  to  do  justice  to  the  good  things  be¬ 
fore  them.  The  repast  over,  wine  was  introduced.  This 
done,  Mr.  Mowbray — who,  to  the  now  utterly  inexpressible 
amazement,  and  even  confusion,  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adair,  had  all  this  time  been  ordering  away  right  and 
left,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  common  inn — desired  all  the 
attendants  to  retire.  When  they  had  done  so,  he  filled  up 
a  bumper  of  wine,  lifted  it,  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  advancing 
with  smiling  countenance  and  extended  hand  towards  his 
wife,  bade  her  welcome  to  her  own  house  ! 

“What!”  shouted  Mr.  Adair,  leaping  from  his  chair. 

“  Eh !”  exclaimed  his  wife,  doing  precisely  the  same 
thing  by  hers. 

“William,”  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  in  a  voice  faint  with 
agitation,  and  endeavouring  to  rise  from  her  chair,  into 
which,  however,  she  was  obliged  again  to  sink. 

“  True,  my  friends,”  said  Mr.  Mowbray ;  “  all  true.  This, 
Mr.  Adair,  is  your  daughter’s  house  ;  all  that  is  within  it 
and  around  it.  Welcome  again,  my  love,  to  your  own  fire¬ 
side  !”  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  embracing  his  wife,  “  and  long 
may  you  live  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  happiness  which 
Malton  House,  and  ten  thousand  a-year,  are  capable  of 
affording !” 

Here,  then,  ends  our  story,  good  reader ;  and,  as  we  do 
not  think  you  would  choose  to  be  much  longer  detained, 
especially  with  dry  details  of  explanation,  which  are  all  that 
now  remains  to  add,  we  shall  be  brief. 

Mr.  Mowbray  was  a  young  man  of  large  fortune  who, 
having  been  crossed  in  love,  had  imagined  that  he  had  been 
thereby  weaned  from  the  world  and  all  its  joys  ;  and,  under 
this  impression,  had  sought  to  retire  from  the  busy  scenes  of 
life,  with  a  determination  never  to  return  to  them  again. 
How  he  kept  to  this  resolution  our  story  tells. 


A  HIGHLAND  TRADITION. 

On  the  summit  of  a  bluff  headland  that  projects  into  the 
Sound  of  Skye,  there  stand  the  grey  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle,  which  was  once  the  residence  of  a  Highland  chieftain 
of  the  name  of  M‘Morrough — a  man  of  fierce  nature  and 
desperate  courage,  but  not  without  some  traits  of  a  generous 
disposition.  When  about  middle  age,  M‘Morrough  married 
the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief — a  lady  of  much  sweet¬ 
ness  of  manner  and  gentleness  of  nature.  On  the  part  of 
the  former,  however,  tips  connection  was  one  in  which  love 
had  little  share  :  its  chief  purpose  would  have  been  attained 
by  the  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  the  name  and  property  of  the 
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feudal  chieftain ;  and  this  was  an  event  to  which  he  looked 
anxiously  forward. 

When  the  accouchement  of  his  lady  arrived,  M‘Morrough 
retired  to  an  upper  appartment  of  the  castle  to  await  the  re¬ 
sult — having  desired  a  trusty  domestic  to  bring  him  instant 
intelligence  when  the  child  was  born,  whether  it  was  a  male 
or  a  female.  The  interval  he  employed  in  walking  up  and 
down  the  chamber  in  a  fever  of  impatience.  At  length  the 
door  of  the  chamber  opened,  and  Innes  M‘Phail  entered. 
The  chieftain  turned  quickly  and  fiercely  round,  glanced 
at  the  countenance  of  his  messenger,  and  there  read  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  his  hopes  without  a  word  being  uttered. 

“  It  is  even  so,  then,”  roared  out  the  infuriated  chieftain. 
“  It  is  a  girl,  Innes  ;  a  girl.  My  curses  on  her  !” 

“Say  girls,  M‘Morrough,”  said  Innes,  despondingly. 
“  There  are  twins.” 

“  And  both  girls — both !”  exclaimed  the  former,  stamping 
the  floor  in  the  violence  of  his  passion.  “To  the  battle¬ 
ments  with  them,  Innes  ! — to  the  battlements  with  them 
instantly,  and  toss  them  over  into  the  deep  sea!  Let  the 
waves  of  Loch  Sonoran  rock  them  to  sleep,  and  the  winds 
that  rush  against  Inch  Caillach  sing  their  lullaby.  Let  it  be 
done — done  instantly,  Innes,  as  you  value  your  own  life  ; 
and  I  will  witness  the  fidelity  with  which  you  serve  me  from 
this  window.  I  will,  with  my  own  eyes,  see  the  deed  done. 
Go — go  quick — quick!” 

Innes,  who  had  been  previously  aware  that  such  would  be 
the  fate  of  a  female  child,  if  such  should  unfortunately  be 
born  to  his  ruthless  chief,  and  who  had  promised  to  be  the 
instrument  of  that  fate,  now  left  the  apartment  to  execute 
the  atrocious  deed.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  after,  Innes 
M‘Phail  appeared  on  the  battlements,  carrying  a  large  wicker 
basket.  From  this  depository  he  took  out  a  child,  swaddled 
in  its  first  apparel,  and  raising  it  aloft,  tossed  it  over  to 
perish  in  the  raging  sea  below.  The  little  arms  of  the  in¬ 
fant  extended  as  it  fell ;  but  the  sight  was  momentary.  It 
glanced  white  through  the  air  like  an  ocean  bird,  and,  in  an 
instant  after,  disappeared  in  the  dark  waters  of  Loch 
Sonoran.  The  murderer  followed  with  his  eye  the  descent 
of  his  little  victim,  till  the  sea  closed  over  it,  when,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  basket,  he  took  from  it  another  child,  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  as  he  had  done  the  first. 

During  the  whole  of  this  dreadful  exhibition,  M‘Morrough 
was  standing  at  a  window  several  yards  lower  down  than 
the  battlements,  but  so  situated  in  an  angle  of  the  build¬ 
ing  that  he  could  distinctly  see  what  passed  on  the  former. 
Satisfied  that  his  atrocious  decree  had  been  fully  executed, 
he  withdrew  from  the  window ;  and,  avoiding  an  inter¬ 
view  with  his  wife,  whom — stern  and  ruthless  as  he  was 
— he  dreaded  to  meet  with  the  murder  of  her  infants  on 
his  head,  he  left  the  castle  on  a  hunting  expedition,  from 
which  he  did  not  return  for  three  days.  On  his  return, 
M‘Morrough  would  have  waited  on  his  lady,  whom  he 
hoped  now  to  find  in  some  measure  reconciled  to  her 
bereavement,  but  was  told  that  she  would  see  no  one; 
that  she  had  caused  a  small  apartment  at  the  top  of  the 
castle  to  be  hung  with  black ;  and  that,  immuring  herself  in 
this  dismal  chamber,  she  spent  both  her  nights  and  days  in 
weeping  and  lamentation.  On  learning  this,  M‘Morrough 
did  not  press  his  visits,  but  left  it  to  time  to  heal,  or,  at 
least,  to  soothe  the  grief  of  his  unhappy  wife.  In  the  ex¬ 
pectation  which  he  had  formed  from  the  silent  but  powerful 
operation  of  this  infallible  anodj  .le,  M‘Morrough  was  not 
mistaken.  In  about  a  month  after  the  murder  of  her  babes, 
the  lady  of  MAIorrough,  deeply  veiled,  and  betraying  every 
symptom  of  a  profound  but  subdued  grief,  presented  herself 
at  the  morning  meal  which  was  spread  for  her  husband. 
It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  since  the  occurrence  of 
the  tragical  event  recorded  above.  To  that  event,  however, 
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neither  made  even  the  slightest  allusion ;  and,  whether  it 
was  that  time  had  weakened  the  impression  of  her  late  mis¬ 
fortune,  or  that  she  dreaded  rousing  the  enmity  of  her  hus¬ 
band  towards  herself  by  a  longer  estrangement,  the  lady  of 
M‘Morrough  shewed  no  violent  disinclination  to  accept  of 
the  courtesies  which,  well-pleased  with  her  having  made  her 
appearance  of  her  own  accord,  he  seemed  anxious  to  press 
upon  her.  A  footing  of  companionship  having  thus  been 
restored  between  the  chieftian  and  his  lady,  matters,  from 
this  day,  went  on  at  Castle  Tulim  much  as  they  had  done 
before,  only  that  the  latter  long  continued  to  wear  a  coun¬ 
tenance  expressive  of  a  deeply  wounded,  but  resigned  spirit. 
Even  this,  however,  gradually  gave  way  beneath  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  time;  and,  when  seventeen  years  had  passed 
away,  as  they  now  did,  unmarked  by  the  occurrence,  at 
Castle  Tulim,  of  an  event  of  the  smallest  importance,  the 
lady  of  M‘Morrough  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  her 
wonted  cheerfulness. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  this  period,  that  the  haughty 
chieftian,  now  somewhat  subdued  by  age,  and  no  longer 
under  the  evil  influence  of  those  ungovernable  passions  that 
had  run  riot  with  him  in  his  more  vigorous  years,  was  in¬ 
vited,  along  with  his  lady,  to  a  great  entertainment  which 
was  about  to  be  given  by  his  father-in-law.  M‘Morrough  and 
his  lady  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  their  relative.  The  ban¬ 
quet  hall  was  lighted  up  ;  it  was  hung  Avith  banners,  crowded 
with  a  gay  assemblage,  and  filled  with  music.  There  were 
many  fair  faces  in  the  assemblage ;  but  the  fairest  of  all, 
were  those  of  two  sisters,  who  sat  apart  by  themselves. 
The  beauty  of  countenance  and  elegance  of  form  of  these 
two  girls,  who  seemed  to  be  both  about  the  same  age — 
seventeen — were  surpassing.  M‘Morrough  marked  them  ; 
he  watch  them  during  the  dance ;  he  could  not  keep  his 
eyes  off  them.  At  length,  turning  to  his  lady,  he  asked 
who  they  were. 

“They  are  your  daughters,  M‘Morrough,”  replied  the 
former. 

A  deadly  paleness  overspread  the  countenance  of  the 
chief.  He  shook  in  every  limb,  and  would  have  sunk  on 
the  floor  had  he  not  been  supported.  On  recovering  a  little, 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  apartment.  On  gaining  a  retired  and 
unoccupied  chamber,  M‘Morrough  sent  for  liis  daughters. 
When  they  came,  they  found  him  on  his  knees,  fervently 
thanking  Cod  for  this  signal  instance  of  his  mercy  and  be¬ 
neficence.  He  took  his  daughters  in  his  arms,  blessed  them 
a  thousand  times  over,  buried  his  head  between  them,  and 
Avept  like  a  child. 


THE  PACKMAN’S  JOURNEY  TO  LONDON. 

At  the  next  opportunity,  I  got  Sergeant  Square  to  resume 
the  narrative  of  his  adventures. 

No  feeling  that  the  human  mind  is  called  upon  to  sustain 
(said  he)  is  more  depressing  than  the  consciousness  of  being 
alone  in  a  strange  place  without  friend  or  acquaintance — 
the  populous  city  and  the  desert  are  alike  lonely.  I  have 
been  in  the  wildernesses  of  America  and  in  London,  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  this  saddening  sensation,  and  felt  it  perhaps  less 
keenly  when  a  solitary  wanderer  in  the  trackless  wilds  ;  for 
there  bodily  exertion,  and  the  hopes  of  soon  being  in  the 
haunts  of  men,  deadened  its  force ;  while  in  the  populous 
city,  I  felt  a3  if  I  had,  after  severe  suffering  and  toil,  attained 
an  object  to  me  worse  than  Avorthless.  Amidst  the  densest 
crowds,  after  all,  a  man  can  only  feel  himself  truly  alone 
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when  no  hand  is  held  out  to  him,  no  eye  beams  the  glance 
of  recognition,  and  all  is  strange  as  a  dream.  Such  were 
my  feelings  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Berwick,  on 
my  way  to  Lonaon  on  foot.  Fortune  had  been  adverse  to 
me  in  my  native  city,  Edinburgh — in  truth,  I  had  hitherto 
been  her  plaything  ;  and,  even  now,  had  no  definite  object 
in  view.  Tired  of  my  walk,  I  had  agreed  with  the  captain 
of  a  trader  for  my  passage  by  sea,  for  the  remainder  of  my 
journey  ;  and  lay  upon  my  bed,  awaiting  the  morning  light, 
a  prey  to  my  feelings,  and  musing  upon  my  checkered  for¬ 
tunes.  The  wind  began  gradually  to  rise  and  mourn  sadly 
through  the  windows  and  in  the  chimney  of  the  room  where 
I  lay.  As  the  morning  advanced,  the  storm  increased  and 
raged,  so  that  no  vessel  could  put  to  sea.  After  walking 
down  to  the  harbour,  I  returned  back  to  my  inn,  half  re¬ 
solved  not  to  proceed  to  the  south,  but  return  to  Leith  in  a 
vessel  that  was  also  ready  to  sail,  loaded  with  grain.  I  felt 
myself  as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  without  a  will  of  my  own, 
not  caring  what  became  of  me.  Had  I  been  seized  with  a 
mortal  disease,  I  would,  I  thought,  have  welcomed  death  as 
a  relief ;  so  completely  had  my  spirits,  somehow  or  other, 
become  depressed.  How  I  escaped  the  pressgang,  I  have 
often  wondered  since ;  for  they  were  very  diligent  in  im¬ 
pressing  seamen  at  this  time,  and  I  was  in  seamen’s  clothes. 
Perhaps  the  fearless  manner  in  which  I  walked  about,  had 
led  them  and  the  informers  to  suppose  that  I  had  a  protec¬ 
tion,  or  was  belonging  to  some  ship,  and  at  large  on  leave 
of  absence. 

After  breakfast,  as  I  sat  conversing  with  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  about  the  weather  and  other  trivial  matters,  a  person 
entered  the  room  with  a  pack  upon  his  back,  and  inquired  if 
any  of  the  gentlemen  would  be  so  kind  as  look  over  his  as¬ 
sortment  of  goods  ;  strongly  recommending  some  silk  hand¬ 
kerchiefs. 

“No,”  said  the  person  with  whom  I  was  conversing, 
gruffly.  “  I  want  none  of  your  goods.  You  packmen  are  all 
swindling  knaves.” 

“Not  all  knaves,  my  good  sir.  There  are  knaves  in  all 
trades,  I  allow  ;  but  there  are  honest  men  too.”  And  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  me,  he  repeated  his  request. 

His  voice  at  first  had  sounded  in  my  ears  like  some 
well-known  sound,  and  roused  my  attention ;  but  in  vain 
I  endeavoured  to  call  to  mind  where  I  had  heard  it.  I  had 
not  yet  looked  towards  him  ;  but  the  instant  I  did,  a  mutual 
recognition  took  place.  He  set  his  pack  upon  one  of  the 
tables  of  the  tap-room  Our  hands  were  clasped  in  each 
others.  “Square!”  and  “Wilson!”  were  uttered  with 
mutual  feelings  of  joy  and  surprise.  Iliad  met  a  companion 
of  my  early  days  and  sufferings.  Often  had  we  spent  the 
long  and  chilling  winter  nights,  huddled  together  to  keep 
each  other  warm,  in  the  snuggest  corner  we  could  find ; 
hungry  and  ill-clotlied,  often  had  we  shared  the  precarious 
morsel  of  charity  with  each  other,  when  either  could  have 
devoured  it  all.  We  had  not  met  since  I  had  first  left 
Edinburgh,  many  years  before;  and,  if  a  tear  was  shed  for 
my  mysterious  disappearance,  it  was  by  Bill  Wilson.  A 
glow  of  pleasure,  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before,  thawed 
the  icy  feeling  that  had  chilled  my  mind.  How  delightful 
must  some  of  the  stronger  affections  be,  when  the  meeting 
of  an  early  associate  can  cause  so  much  delight!  We  stood 
gazing  in  silence  upon  each  other  for  some  time,  ere  we 
could  find  words  to  express  our  feelings.  At  length  they 
were  poured  forth  in  congratulations  and  kind  inquiries. 
To  be  alone,  we  retired  to  my  bed-room,  where  I  gave  him 
a  full  account  of  all  that  had  befallen  me  since  we  last  met, 
and  the  present  unsettled  state  of  my  resolves.  He  heard 
me,  with  varying  interest,  until  I  had  concluded. 

“Square,”  he  said,  “you  have  been  sorely  knocked  about, 
a  passive  agent,  without  an  object,  save  to  enjoy  or  suffer 


the  present  hour.  Now,  to  succeed,  we  must  have  an  aim, 
and  hold  it  in  sight,  whatever  may  befall ;  even  should  it 
often  elude  our  grasp,  we  must  not  despair  or  relinquish  it 
for  another.  My  wish  is  an  old  age  of  independence.  I 
may  die  this  night,  or  I  may  live  until  old  age  has  long  im¬ 
paired  my  energies.  To  obtain  this  my  wish,  I  have,  from 
circumstances,  chosen  my  present  calling ;  nor  have  I 
allowed  the  most  adverse  fortune  to  shake  my  resolve,  or 
change  my  method  of  recovering  it;  for  perseverance  is 
the  only  road  that  leads  to  success.  Fortune  placed  you 
in  America  at  your  outset  in  life.  You  forsook  the  path 
others  have  trod  in  with  success.  You  prospered  at  sea, 
and  threw  the  golden  opportunity  away  for  a  whim ;  a 
third  time  you  were  placed  in  fortune’s  way ;  a  dark  cloud 
passed  over  it ;  you  gave  way  to  your  feelings,  and  are  once 
more,  with  years  of  lost  time,  where  you  commenced.” 

As  he  spoke,  a  feeling  anything  but  gratifying  passed 
over  my  mind.  I  felt  that  what  he  said  was  strictly  true  ; 
that  I  had  been  living,  until  now,  without  an  aim,  either  of 
avarice  or  ambition — my  thoughts  never  having  extended 
to  the  future,  nor  a  care  for  to-morrow  having  ever  occu¬ 
pied  my  mind.  His  cares,  again,  were  all  for  to-morrow. 
This  difference  could  not  have  arisen  from  education  ;  for 
in  this  we  were  both  alike.  He,  in  short,  had  more  pru¬ 
dence.  But  to  proceed.  I  requested  him  to  give  me  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  lived  since  we  had 
been  separated. 

“You  know,  John,”  he  began,  “  that  we  were  twins  in 
adversity  upon  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  equally  friendless 
and  penniless.  After  your  departure,  I  felt  for  a  few  days 
very  sad  and  lonely.  I  sought  you  everywhere  in  vain, 
and  made  every  inquiry;  but  who  cared  aught  about  a 
homeless  beggar-boy  ?  Had  a  dog  as  strangely  disappeared, 
the  public  crier  would  have  proclaimed  him  through  the 
streets.  I  began,  young  as  I  was,  seriously  to  reflect  upon 
my  desolate  situation,  and  plan  in  my  mind  ways  to  mend 
it.  The  childish  wishes  we  had  often  formed  of  being  rich, 
and  the  happy  dreams  of  what  we  would  do  if  we  were  so, 
rose  with  tenfold  force  into  my  memory,  and  I  resolved  to 
be  rich  ;  but  how  to  attain  my  aim  was  the  rub.  Wishing, 
I  knew  well,  brought  no  gain.  It  must  be  toiled  for,  and 
steadily  pursued.  A  tradesman  I  could  not  hope  to  be. 
No  one  would  receive  me  for  my  labour  during  my  appren¬ 
ticeship,  and  clothe  and  feed  me  ;  and  I  was  too  young  and 
weak  for  labouring  work  in  town  or  country.  There  was 
one  way  alone  open  to  me-— to  commence  merchant.  You 
may  smile  at  the  word ;  but  you  shall  see.  It  was  not  my 
choice ;  but  what  have  the  poor  to  do  with  choice  ?  My 
object  now  was  to  obtain  a  capital  to  commence  business 
upon.  I  was  far  from  fortunate.  It  was  nearly  a  month 
before  I  had  accumulated  a  groat ;  yet,  my  labour  and 
anxiety  were  intense.  No  gentleman  appeared  on  horse¬ 
back  in  the  city,  whom  I  did  not  follow,  in  anxious  hopes 
to  get,  by  holding  his  horse,  a  penny,  to  increase  my  capital. 
In  messages  I  was  more  indefatigable  than  usual.  No 
length  of  space  or  weight  of  load  daunted  me,  if  a  penny 
was  to  be  earned ;  but  it  appeared  to  my  eager  mind  that 
the  gentlemen,  at  this  time,  required  less  service  than  usual, 
and  those  that  employed  me  were  more  liberal  of  their  food 
than  halfpence.  Still  I  steadily  held  on  unflinched,  adding 
halfpenny  to  halfpenny,  my  mind  a  prey  to  a  new  fear,  that 
of  losing  my  treasure.  But  I  had  joys  mixed  with  my  fears  ; 
for,  when  I  retired  to  a  quiet  corner,  and  counted  again  and 
again  my  increasing  store,  what  a  pleasure  I  felt  in  adding  a 
halfpenny  to  it,  and  carefully  wrapping  up  the  paper.!  When 
I  had  reached  my  eightpence,  I  could  delay  my  undertaking 
no  longer.  I  felt  I  had  attained  my  first  step ;  and,  with  a 
feeling  of  importance  to  be  envied,  proceeded  to  a  book¬ 
seller’s  shop,  and  purchased  ballads,  of  which  I  got,  for  my 
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groat,  one  dozen  and  three,  with  a  piece  of  paper  to  wrap 
them  in,  and  left  the  shop,  exulting  that  I  was  now  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  had  goods  to  dispose  of. 

“  As  it  was  not  my  intention  to  sing  them  on  the  streets — 
for  from  this  my  pride  revolted — I  set  off  in  the  direction 
of  Lasswade,  calling  at  every  door  to  offer  my  wares.  In 
two  days  I  had  sold  off  my  whole  stock,  and  returned  to 
town  for  more  ballads.  After  a  time,  I  added  some  small 
books,  and  my  trade  prospered  amazingly.  My  living  cost 
me  nothing ;  my  voice  was  good,  and  a  supper  and  bed  to 
the  pedler-boy,  were  the  purchase  of  my  songs,  at  the  cotter’s 
or  the  farmer’s  ingle.  During  the  first  year,  my  two  groats 
had  grown  to  nearly  a  pound,  and  my  ambition  had  grown 
with  it.  Pins,  tapes,  and  thread  were  added  to  my  store ; 
my  excursions  were  extended,  and  Bill  WiLon  was  a  known 
and  a  welcome  guest  over  the  whole  county  of  Mid-Lothian. 
My  toil  was  great,  but  my  strength  seemed  to  increase  with 
my  load.  I  had  now  in  view,  my  second  step  in  advance, 
a  horse  and  cart  to  carry  my  load.  Years  had  passed  on ; 
my  pack  worth  twenty  pounds,  was  all  my  own,  and  I  had 
two  pounds  in  my  pocket ;  it  was  far  on  in  the  year,  and 
the  day  was  short  and  lowering.  I  had  some  goods  bespoke 
for  a  bridal,  which  required  to  be  delivered  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  My  rout  lay  over  the  Soutra  Hill ;  and  had  the 
weather  kept  up,  my  task  was  easy  of  accomplishment — so 
I  cheerily  plodded  on,  counting  my  gains ;  but  scarce  had  I 
reached  the  ascent,  when  the  wind  began  to  moan  along 
the  dreary  waste,  and  thin  flakes  of  snow  to  fall,  while  the 
wind,  from  the  east,  blew  right  in  my  face.  I  quickened 
my  pace ;  but  the  storm  increased  before  I  reached  the  top, 
the  drifting  snow  blinding  me,  while  the  fitful  gusts  of 
wind  almost  blew  me  off  my  feet.  Cold  and  biting  as  was 
the  blast,  I  was  wet  with  perspiration  from  my  load,  and  my 
struggles  against  the  blast.  I  could  not  see  two  yards  before 
me;  I  was  truly  alone,  in  the  howling  waste,  yet  I  yielded 
not  to  despondency,  but  struggled  on  for  life.  I  had,  it 
seemed,  deviated  from  the  road,  for  all  was  now  a  trackless 
waste,  when  suddenly  I  stumbled  and  fell  on  the  edge  of  a 
declivity,  and  my  pack,  the  whole  of  my  wealth,  bounded  from 
me,  in  what  direction  I  knew  not.  It  was  vain  to  look  for 
it,  in  such  a  situation,  in  such  a  storm  ;  but  what  is  wealth 
under  such  circumstances,  when  life  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
for? 

“  When  I  recovered  my  feet,  I  was  bruised,  and  began  to 
chill.  Hope  of  escape  had  nearly  fled ;  despondency  was 
stealing  fast  upon  me ;  but  life  is  sweet,  and  so  I  urged  on, 
as  much  to  overcome  the  intense  cold  I  felt,  as  with  any 
hope  of  finding  a  shelter  from  the  pitiless  storm.  The  mag¬ 
nitude  of  my  loss  never  once  entered  my  mind,  in  this 
struggle  for  existence.  I  would  have  given  all  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  hard  earnings  for  the  sight  of  a  cottage,  in  which 
to  preserve  my  life.  In  this,  my  hour  of  need,  I  was  snatched 
from  death.  As  I  stood,  unable  to  move  a  step  farther,  and 
on  the  point  of  sinking  upon  the  snow,  to  rise  no  more,  the 
sound  of  a  dog,  barking  loudly,  fell  upon  my  ear.  There 
was  life  in  the  welcome  sound ;  and,  with  an  energy  I  had 
felt  myself  incapable  of  a  minute  before,  I  started  off  to¬ 
wards  the  spot  from  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  calling  at 
intervals  with  all  my  strength,  and  listening  as  the  barking 
of  the  dog  became  more  and  more  distinct.  At  length  I 
could  perceive  the  light  shine  dimly  through  the  drifting 
snow,  from  a  cottage  window,  which,  having  reached,  I  en¬ 
tered,  almost  exhausted.  I  was  kindly  received  by  the 
humane  inmates,  to  whom  I  told  my  piteous  tale.  The  storm 
still  howled  without.  The  good  woman  made  for  me  a  shake- 
down  upon  the  floor,  close  by  the  fire,  whereon  to  pass  the 
night.  After  my  benumbed  limbs  were  restored  to  anima¬ 
tion,  the  good  man  of  the  house  took  the  book,  and,  after 
the  worship,  in  which  I  joined  with  a  fervour  I  had  never 


felt  before,  we  all  retired  to  rest,  the  family  speaking  all  the 
comfort  to  me  their  feeling  hearts  could  dictate,  and  promis¬ 
ing  to  rise  before  dawn,  to  assist  in  searching  for  my  pack. 
All  was  still  within ;  but  the  storm  raged  with  unabated 
violence  without,  and  for  hours  sleep  forsook  my  pillow.  I 
was  tormented  with  heat ;  pains  shot  through  my  frame,  and 
before  the  dawn  I  was  in  a  raging  fever,  and  unable  to  rise. 
The  good  people  of  the  house  were  sore  distressed.  I  gave 
them  the  best  information  I  could  where  to  search  for  my 
pack;  but  it  was  very  vague,  for  I  knew  not  myself  the  spot 
where  it  had  bounded  from  me,  and  I  was  at  this  time  two 
long  Scotch  miles  from  the  Soutra  Hill,  and  one  mile  off  the 
highway.  The  storm  of  the  preceding  evening  had  been 
followed  by  a  partial  thaw,  after  daybreak  ;  but  all,  save 
where  the  wind  had  blown  the  snow  from  the  heights,  lay  a 
trackless  waste.  Far  on  in  the  day  the  searchers  returned 
from  their  fruitless  labours,  fatigued  and  hungry.  I  was 
myself  much  woi’se;  no  doctor  was  to  be  had  nearer  than 
Haddington,  neither  was  there  accommodation  for  me  in  the 
house.  Ill  as  I  wa3,  I  had  no  choice.  A  horse  and  cart 
were,  at  my  request,  procured,  and,  carefully  wrapped  up, 
I  was  conveyed  to  Haddington.  What  followed  for  some 
days,  I  know  not.  I  will  hurry  on.  I  would  not  have  been 
so  minute,  were  it  not  to  shew  you  that  there  are  shipwrecks 
and  disasters  on  land,  as  well  as  at  sea. 

“When  I  recovered  my  consciousness,  I  found  myself  in 
an  obscure  garret,  tbe  dwelling  of  a  lone  and  pious  widow, 
who  had  taken  into  her  house  the  sick  stranger,  when  all 
else  had  refused.  I  had  occupied  her  only  bed,  while  she 
passed  her  nights,  seated  by  her  scanty  fire,  and  nursed  me 
in  my  delirium  and  fever.  The  good  doctor  had  attended 
me  as  assiduously  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  son,  and  aided 
the  widow  in  supporting  me.  The  snow  had  been  all  off 
the  ground  for  many  days ;  and  whoever  had  found  my 
store  had  kept  it  concealed,  for  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  was 
once  again  penniless,  and  worse  than  I  was  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  ;  for  I  was  indebted  to  my  kind  landlady  and  the 
doctor.  My  two  guineas  and  seven  shillings  were  still  in 
my  pocket  untouched ;  for  the  pious  widow  had,  even  in 
her  straits  on  my  account,  held  them  sacred,  and  they  knew 
from  the  people  who  brought  me,  of  my  ruinous  misfortune. 
AVhen  I  became  able  to  move  about,  I  in  vain  besought 
them  to  accept  of  even  one  of  them,  as  a  remuneration  ;  but 
their  answer  was,  they  would  give  me  credit  until  I  was  en¬ 
abled  to  pay  them  in  full — and,  thank  God,  I  have  done 
this  long  ago. 

“  It  was  well  up  in  February  before  I  could  resume  my 
toils.  Disheartening  as  my  misfortune  had  been,  my  ulti¬ 
mate  object,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it,  I  had  never,  for 
one  moment,  allowed  to  pass  from  my  mind.  It  was  now 
that  the  reward  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing  was  felt  by  me, 
and  proved  of  immense  advantage  in  enabling  me  to  recover 
my  loss.  There  was  not  a  merchant  with  whom  I  had  ever 
dealt,  who  did  not  offer  me  his  goods  in  trust,  to  what  amount 
I  choose ;  but  to  avoid  debt  has  ever  been  my  maxim,  and  I 
took  no  more  than  my  finances  would  allow.  I  had  only  a 
smaller  assortment,  and  returned  the  sooner.  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  rapidity  of  my  own  sales — for  all  had  heard  of 
my  misfortunes,  and  pitied  me ;  and,  if  I  was  expected,  no 
other  packman  had  any  chance.  What  was  required,  if  not 
in  my  pack,  I  got  orders  for,  and  brought  them  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  From  that  day  to  this,  everything  has  pros¬ 
pered  with  me.  I  have  attained  my  second  step,  and  am 
now  on  my  way  to  London,  and  other  towns,  to  purchase 
goods,  and  a  horse  and  cart.  To  cover  my  expenses,  I  am 
doing  a  little  business  by  the  way.  An  extensive  shop,  and 
at  length  a  competency,  are,  I  trust,  not  far  distant.” 

By  mid-day,  the  gale  of  wind  had  considerably  abated ; 
the  tide  being  in  the  evening,  the  vessels  could  not  depart. 
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"We  sat  chatting  together.  The  perseverance  and  success  of 
my  companion  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  I  began 
to  think  that  I  might  do  worse  than  follow  his  example  ;  for 
I  had  never  left  my  country  through  choice. 

“  Wilson,”  said  I,  “  do  you  think  I  could  be  converted 
into  a  packman  ?  I  care  not  what  I  do  for  an  honest  liveli¬ 
hood.  I  have  often  heard  that  an  old  packman  makes  a 
good  merchant — I  am  willing  to  try  if  an  merchant  can 
make  a  good  packman.  I  have  a  few  guineas  to  pur¬ 
chase  goods  with.  If  you  will  tell  me  what  are  the 
proper  kinds,  we  will  go  together,  by  sea,  to  London,  where 
you  are  going,  and  make  our  purchases  ;  are  you  agreed  ? 

“No!  Square,  no!  I  will  never  agree  to  trust  myself 
upon  the  fickle  element  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it, 
besides  manifest  loss.  With  what  goods  are  in  my  pack, 

I  will  travel  free  to  London,  and  put  a  pound  in  my  pocket, 
at  least.  If  you  have  any  thought  of  turning  to  my  profes¬ 
sion,  you  must  study  economy  and  a  placid  temper — 1  take 
the  bit  and  the  buffet  with  it.’  I  have  not  a  doubt  you 
may  succeed,  if  you  stick  to  it  in  earnest ;  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  give  you  all  the  information  I  can,  before  we 
part.” 

I  myself  had,  indeed,  on  other  motive  for  going  by  sea 
to  London,  than  to  avoid  the  fatigue  and  get  quickly 
there ;  so  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  proceed  with  him, 
and  learn  from  his  experience.  My  sailor’s  dress  was  sold, 
and  one  similar  to  his  own  purchased  ;  and,  while  this  was 
being  done,  he  told  me  that  he  had  upon  his  person,  care¬ 
fully  concealed,  an  order  from  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 
upon  the  Bank  of  England,  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
guineas,  which  he  had  doubly  secured.  It  was,  he  said, 
not  indorsed,  nor  would  he  indorse  it,  until  he  was  obtain¬ 
ing  the  cash.  “  There  are  such  things  as  robberies,”  he 
said,  “  and  much  worse.  I  have  left  a  letter  and  instruc¬ 
tions,  at  the  bank,  and  with  Widow  Craig,  who  nursed  me 
in  my  sickness,  (we  have  been  as  mother  and  son  since  then,) 
that,  if  my  order  is  not  called  for,  within  twelve  months, 
she  is  to  give  my  letter  to  the  worthy  doctor,  who  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  amount,  and  administer  to  the  widow’s  comforts. 
What  remains  at  her  death,  I  cheerfully  bequeath  to  him. 
You  may  smile  at  this :  but  our  trade  is  one  not  without 
danger  even  in  Scotland ;  and  in  England,  where  highway¬ 
men  and  footpads  are  plenty,  we  travel  with  our  lives  in  our 
hands.” 

Before  the  evening  closed,  I  was  all  ready  to  start  upon 
my  new  line  of  life.  As  Berwick,  he  said,  was  not  a  pro¬ 
per  place  to  lay  in  a  store  of  goods  to  sell  again  with  a 
sufficient  profit,  I  purchased  only  a  few  pounds’  worth  of 
hardware,  Wilson  being  so  kind  as  sell  me,  at  cost,  one  dozen 
of  Barcelona  silk  handkerchiefs,  of  which  he  had  a  great 
supply,  and  which  he  esteemed  as  valuable  and  light  of  car¬ 
riage.  The  remainder  of  my  cash  he  made  me  take  out  of 
my  purse,  saying,  that  none  but  those  who  knew  not  the 
value  of  money  carried  it  in  purses.  It  was  as  if  the  owner 
had  collected  it  for  the  first  who  choose  to  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  or  for  a  vain  display. 

“Square,”  said  he,  “if  you  had  a  thousand  guineas  in 
your  pocket  among  strangers,  never  shew  or  say  you  have  a 
coin  in  gold.  Tempt  no  man  to  evil.  The  poor  travel  safe, 
when  the  rich  are  in  peril.  Allow  me  to  place  your  guineas 
in  the  bank.”  He  then  opened  the  lining  of  the  waist-band 
of  my  small-clothes,  and  stitched  them  in  so  dexterously 
that  no  one  could  have  thought  there  was  coin  there.  “  Now,” 
says  he,  “  we  are  all  ready  to  start  for  London  on  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  way  is  long,  and  our  burdens  heavy ;  but  they  will 
get  lighter  as  we  move  along.  Our  lodging  for  to-morrow 
night,  is  Belford ;  I  shall  manage  so  that  we  shall  reach  it 
before  dark  ;  the  direct  distance  is  only  fifteen  miles  ;  but 
we  may  travel  thirty  in  quest  of  customers,  You  are  not 


now,  as  you  were  a  few  months  since,  to  expect  that  cus¬ 
tomers  will  come  to  you — the  pack  is  a  travelling  counter, 
and  must  move  about.” 

Next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we  crossed  the 
Tweed,  and  walked  on  with  our  packs  slung  over  our  shoul¬ 
ders — the  weather,  cool  and  pleasing.  I  felt  a  buoyancy  of 
spirits  I  had  not  experienced  for  some  time ;  I  dreamed 
waking  dreams,  and  built  castles  in  the  air.  Wilson  sung 
snatches  of  songs.  I  had  once  more  entered  on  a  new  walk 
in  life,  and  begun  at  the  right  end,  as  Wilson  said  in  one  of 
his  sage  remarks. 

“  Square,  your  last  misfortune  arose  from  this — you  be¬ 
gan  business  at  the  wrong  end ;  you  commenced  too  soon 
and  too  full.  No  man  can  manage  money  well,  who  knows 
not,  by  earning,  the  value  of  it.  Be  prudent — be  cunning, 
too,  if  you  please  ;  but  use  not  your  cunning  to  wrong  any 
one — a  shilling  won  by  fraud  is  a  pound  of  loss.  I  have 
known  many  since  I  began,  who  have  hastened  to  be  rich 
by  fraud  ;  but  they  have  all  failed  in  their  attempts.  Those 
who  once  dealt,  would  never  deal  with  them  again ;  their 
means  of  success  became  every  journey  more  circumscribed. 
Here  is  a  farm-steading — we  must  try  how  we  are  to  suc¬ 
ceed  on  the  south  of  the  Tweed.” 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  our  hawking  adventures.  We 
progressed  on  our  journey  with  various  success ;  but  con¬ 
stantly  with  gain,  our  packs  lightening  apace,  I  liking  the 
profession  very  ill.  I  loved  not  money  sufficiently  to  bend 
my  mind  to  the  slights  and  insults  we  were  often  forced  to 
endure.  Upon  Wilson  they  had  no  effect  in  ruffling  his 
temper.  He  would  smile,  and,  with  a  slyness  of  humour, 
turn  their  bitterest  taunts  against  the  taunters,  or  banter 
them  into  good  humour,  and  effect  a  sale.  He  would,  in¬ 
deed,  be  as  good-humoured  under  insult  as  if  he  had  been 
civilly  treated,  while  I  was  on  the  eve  of  bursting  into  a 
rage,  and  either  looking  sulky,  or  returning  taunt  for  taunt. 
Indeed,  before  we  reached  Northallerton,  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  relinquish  my  new  calling  as  soon  as  we  got  to 
London  ;  and  told  Wilson  so.  He  shook  his  head. 

“  Tohn  Square,  you  are  one  of  those  that,  for  want  of  firm¬ 
ness,  never  get  on  in  the  world.  When  there  is  an  object  to 
gain,  we  must  not  be  scared  from  it  by  trifles,  or  neglect  an 
honest  means  that  leads  to  success.  You  have  commenced 
at  the  hardest  part  of  a  packman’s  life — his  journey  in  Eng¬ 
land.  But,  ho  !  here  is  Northallerton.  To-morrow  we  will 
strike  off  the  eastern  road,  and  go  to  York.  I  expect  to  meet 
some  acquaintances  there.” 

Thus  we  journeyed  on,  I  more  through  a  dogged  stubborn¬ 
ness  not  to  yield,  than  any  love  l  had  for  the  mode  of  life  I 
had  chosen,  until  we  were  a  few  miles  from  York,  where  we 
overtook  a  brother  of  the  trade.  As  soon  as  he  came  in 
sight,  Wilson  said,  “  There  is  Simon  Hepburn,  the  praying 
packman,  as  the  profane  call  him,  or  Pious  Simon,  his  more 
befitting  name — for  he  really  is  a  good,  well-meaning  man. 
I  have  known  him  for  some  years,  neither  richer  nor  poorer; 
his  pack  or  cash  seldom  exceeds  twenty  pounds,  yet  he 
could  easily  increase  his  store  if  he  had  ambition  ;  but  that 
he  wants ;  and  his  gains  are  always  spent  upon  objects  of 
charity  or  piety.  He  is  never  without  Bibles  or  pious 
books,  which  he  bestows,  in  free  gift,  where  he  thinks  they 
may  be  of  use ;  he  has  only  particular  houses  where  he  stops, 
and  he  is  always  a  welcome  guest,  superseding  the  good-man 
of  the  house,  for  the  time,  in  the  Christian  office  of  a  teacher. 
The  most  pleasing  and  edifying  evenings  I  have  ever  spent 
were  with  him.  When  he  is  in  Haddington,  Widow  Craig’s 
is  his  home ;  and,  although  we  are  two  of  a  trade,  happy  am 
I  when  we  meet.  You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  His  his¬ 
tory  is  a  most  singular  one,  and  nothing  gives  him  more 
pleasure  than  to  reiate  it.  Let  him  speak  for  himself.  We 
quickened  our  pace,  and  soon  overtook  him.  He  was  a  man, 
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to  all  appearance,  above  sixty  years  of  age ;  his  hair  was 
white  as  snow,  with  a  shade  of  care  at  times  upon  his  regu¬ 
lar  features,  that  flitted  off,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  gleam 
of  internal  satisfaction.  The  smoothness  of  his  brow,  and 
the  fulness  of  his  features,  bore  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
whiteness  of  his  locks,  the  appearance  of  age  and 
youth  being  strangely  combined,  while  his  whole  appear¬ 
ance  was  winning  in  the  extreme.  When  we  came  up  to 
him — 

Bill  said — “Simon,  I  am  happy  to  have  met  you;  how 
come  you  on  ?” 

“  Far  beyond  my  deserts,”  said  he.  “  How  are  you  ?— 
and  how  did  you  leave  my  worthy  friend  the  widow  ?” 

“  In  good  health,”  said  Bill ;  “  I  thank  you.  I  have  been 
just  talking  of  you  to  my  friend  Square  here,  who  would 
feel  obliged  were  you  to  give  him  an  outline  of  your  strange 
history,  as  we  walk  on  to  York  ?” 

“  Certainly,  Bill,  certainly ;  it  may  be  of  use  to  him.  He 
is  a  new  beginner  in  his  present  craft,  as  I  was  when  the 
events  happened  that  I  am  going  to  relate.” 

“  The  changes  that  occur  both  in  nations  and  families,” 
said  Simon,  “  are  soon  felt  by  the  individuals.  Law-suits 
and  bad  management  had  reduced  the  once  extensive  patri¬ 
mony  of  our  family  to  a  small  farm.  At  my  grandfather’s 
death,  my  father,  who  had  married,  as  his  father  thought, 
far  beneath  him,  had  three  sons.  My  oldest  brother,  before 
he  succeeded,  went  to  Holland,  having  got  a  commission 
in  the  Scots  brigade;  the  second  attended  the  farm,  at 
which  I  assisted  until  I  was  about  eighteen.  I  grew  weary 
of  farming,  and  resolved  to  become  a  merchant.  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  this  by  the  success  of  several  who  had  left  our 
neighbourhood,  done  well  after  a  few  years’  travel  as  pack¬ 
men,  and  were  then  settled  in  various  towns,  and  prosper¬ 
ous.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  May,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
became  settled,  that  1  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Annan, 
with  a  few  pounds,  on  my  way  to  Dumfries,  and  thence  to 
Edinburgh,  my  object  being  to  furnish  my  pack.  I  had  a 
relation  of  my  mother’s,  a  wholesale  merchant,  in  the  first 
town,  who  had  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  me,  as 
far  as  advice  and  a  few  articles  would  go.  Cheerful  and 
full  of  hope,  I  strode  along,  till,  within  about  two  miles 
from  Dumfries,  1  overtook  a  young  and  interesting  female, 
accompanied  by  a  young  man.  We  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion  as  we  walked  along.  She  appeared  sad,  and  often 
sighed ;  while  he  was  taciturn,  and  appeared  to  avoid  con¬ 
versation.  When  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  town, 
they  stopped  behind  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then,  the  man 
leaving  her,  she  overtook  me,  and  we  entered  the  town 
together.  I  learned  from  her  that  she  was  on  her  way  to 
Edinburgh,  and  having  a  brother  married  in  Dumfries,  she 
was  going  to  his  house  for  some  articles  belonging  to  her, 
and  her  fellow-traveller  was  to  meet  her  there. 

“  Anxious  to  commence  my  new  mode  of  life,  I  had  soon 
completed  my  business  with  my  friend.  He  was  standing 
at  the  door  when  I  came  up  with  the  young  woman,  and, 
laughing,  inquired  if  she  was  my  sweetheart  or  wife.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  I  was  again  upon  the 
road  towards  Moffat,  on  my  way  to  Edinburgh,  with  my 
light  pack  upon  my  back,  as  happy  as  a  king.  As  I  passed 
the  side  of  a  young  plantation  that  skirted  the  road,  a  few 
miles  from  Dumfries,  I  saw,  lying  on  the  side  of  the  way, 
a  small  bundle,  tied  in  a  silk  handkerchief.  I  imme¬ 
diately  picked  it  up  ;  and,  after  standing  a  few  minutes, 
and  looking  around  to  see  if  any  one  was  in  sight  who 
might  have  dropped  it,  I  called  aloud,  but  there  was  no 
answer.  I  continued  my  pace,  rejoicing  in  my  good  fortune. 
At  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  spot,  there  was  a 
public-house,  into  which  I  entered  for  a  little  refreshment, 
and  to  inquire  if  they  would  purchase  anything  I  could 


supply  them.  I  placed  the  bundle  I  had  picked  up  and  my 
pack  upon  the  table,  got  what  I  asked  for,  and  then  inquired 
if  they  would  purchase.  During  my  stay,  two  farm  servants 
came  in;  and,  when  I  was  about  to  depart,  they,  seeing  me 
lift  the  bundle  from  the  table,  inquired  if  it  was  my  own. 
I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and,  unfortunately,  said  that  it 
was.  They  looked  at  each  other,  no  more  passed,  and  I 
resumed  my  journey  towards  Moffat,  which  I  was  anxious 
to  reach  before  nightfall.  I  accomplished  it ;  and,  stopping 
at  a  cheap  lodging-house,  had  an  early  supper,  and  went 
soon  to  bed,  weary  with  my  day’s  walk. 

“  Scarcely  had  I  fallen  asleep,  when  I  was  aroused  by  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and  the  sound  of  many  voices. 
Before  I  was  fully  awake,  I  was  seized  in  my  bed,  and  my 
hands  bound  tightly  together.  My  terror  became  extreme 
— I  shook  in  every  limb.  In  vain  I  strove  to  speak,  and 
inquire  what  all  this  meant.  I  could  only  see  that  every 
eye  was  bent  on  me  with  an  expression  of  horror  and  rage. 
My  clothes  were  searched,  and  then  forced  upon  me.  I  was 
not  allowed  to  assist  myself — my  hands  were  unbound — to 
get  on  my  coat ;  but  a  man  held  each  arm,  while  another 
pulled.  They  seemed  afraid  I  would  do  something  desperate, 
and  were  as  coarse  and  cautious  as  if  I  had  been  a  ferocious 
animal ;  yet  I  was  passive  from  excess  of  fear;  and,  although 
numbers  were  speaking,  I  was  in  such  a  state  that  I  could 
not  collect  the  purport  of  their  conversation.  Execrations 
sounded  in  my  ears  above  the  confusion  of  voices,  and  the 
first  sentence  I  made  out  was  spoken  by  my  landlady : — 
‘  Oh,  the  bloody-minded  young  wretch !’  she  cried.  ‘  Who 
would  have  thought  it  to  look  at  him?  But  I  hope  they 
will  hang  him  as  high  as  Haman.  And,  after  all,  to  come 
into  a  lone  widow’s  house,  to  bring  disgrace  on  it.  Take 
him  away,  sirs,  as  quick  as  you  can,  or  I  shall  be  an  undone 
woman,  and  my  character  entirely  lost.’ 

“  Astonished  at  what  the  woman  said,  I  inquired  what 
offence  I  had  committed — or  where.  O  God !  what  was 
my  horror  to  learn  that  I  was  charged  with  murder  ! — that 
the  bundle  in  my  possession  had  been  the  property  of  the 
victim  of  some  ruthless  villain — and  that  I  was  taken  for  him ! 
In  vain  I  protested  my  innocence.  The  two  men  were  present 
to  whom  I  had  said,  when  they  inquired,  that  the  bundle 
was  my  own.  I  was  thus,  by  my  own  confession — if  not  a 
murderer — a  convicted  liar.  No  one,  for  a  moment,  thought 
me  innocent.  So  strong  was  their  conviction  of  my  guilt, 
had  the  laws  not  deterred  them,  they  would  have  rejoiced 
to  have  put  me  to  death  on  the  spot.  Even  this  would  have 
been  kindness,  in  a  worldly  sense,  to  what  I  was  doomed  to 
suffer. 

“  It  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  but  clear  and 
bright;  the  moon  was  nearly  full;  the  air  a  little  sharp, 
but  not  cold,  when  I  was  placed,  bound  hand  and  foot,  in  a 
cart,  and  accompanied  by  the  two  men  and  two  officers.  I 
thought  my  heart  would  have  burst.  I  opened  not  my 
mouth  to  speak  in  answer  to  their  questions,  cruel  taunts, 
and  upbraidings.  I  saw  I  was  an  object  of  horror  and 
loathing  to  them — and  deservedly  so,  had  I  been  the  guilty 
creature  they  had  cause  to  think  me.  I  passed  the  melan¬ 
choly  time  we  were  upon  the  road  in  tears  and  prayers,  that 
my  innocence  might  be  made  manifest;  but  1  knew  not  yet 
the  extent  of  my  misery.  At  length,  the  cart  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  public-house;  my  feet  were  loosened  ;  and 
I  was  desired  to  come  down,  and  enter  the  same  room  wneie 
I  had  been  in  the  afternoon.  A  crowd  of  horror-stricken 
people  were  huddled  round  the  fire-place.  In  the  wooden 
bed,  lay  an  object,  covered  with  a  white  sheet,  resembling  a 
human  body.  I  had  never  seen  a  corpse  laid  out  in  my 
life  ;  yet  the  idea  rushed  upon  my  mind  that  this  was  one ; 
and  my  blood  curdled  in  my  veins,  as  the  conviction  came 
over  me  that  it  was  one  that  had  met  its  fate  by  violence. 
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I  trembled,  while  the  large  drops  of  sweat  stood  upon  my 
brow.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  me ;  a  grim  smile  of  mali¬ 
cious  satisfaction  was  on  the  faces  of  some,  while  horror 
and  pity  were  equally  strongly  marked  upon  the  counten¬ 
ances  of  others.  My  natural  feelings  were,  to  all  present,  a 
sure  indication  of  my  guilt.  I  would  have  sunk  to  the 
ground  had  not  the  two  men  supported  me.  My  head  fell 
upon  my  breast.  I  requested  a  little  water,  in  a  voice 
scarce  audible.  It  was  given  me,  and  the  sickness  went  off. 
One  of  the  officers,  then,  taking  a  lamp,  went  to  the  bed, 
and  removed  the  sheet  from  the  body.  My  eyes  involun¬ 
tarily  followed  him  ;  a  cry  of  horror  escaped  my  lips ;  and 
I  felt  my  muscles  become  rigid.  Before  me  lay  the  body  of 
the  female  I  had  parted  with  in  health  early  in  the  forenoon, 
at  the  shop  door  of  my  relation,  shockingly  mangled,  her 
long  fair  hair  clotted  with  blood,  and  her  mild  blue  eyes, 
that  had  smiled  upon  me,  dulled  by  the  shade  of  death.  I 
could  only  groan.  My  sufferings  at  this  sight  were  beyond 
utterance.  All  in  the  room  moved  to  the  bed,  and  placed 
their  hand  upon  the  bosom  of  the  body,  and  protested  their 
innocence.  I  was  ordered  to  do  the  same ;  but  I  could  not 
summon  resolution  to  touch  the  body.  My  whole  nature 
revolted  from  the  contact. 

“  -  I  <2®  innocent !’  I  cried.  ‘  God  knows  I  am  innocent. 
I  know  nothing"  of  this  foul  murder.  _  Ask  me  to  cut  off 
my  hand,  or  place  it  in  the  burning  fire, v  i?3iong  the  live 
coals — but  ask  me  not  to  touch  that  bloody  body,  /.or  pity’s 
sake!’  v 

“  My  appeals  were  vain ;  they  only  served  to  confirm  the 
prepossessions  of  my  hearers  that  I  was  guilty.  As  I  stood, 
shrinking  from  the  fearful  object  as  far  as  those  who  held 
me  would  permit,  a  cry  arose  that  I  was  the  murderer  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt,  and  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  touch  the 
body.  One  of  the  officers  seized  my  hand ;  those  who  held 
me  pushed  me  towards  the  bed ;  I  struggled  in  vain ;  my 
hand  was  held  fast  as  I  was  forced  along ;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  it  came  with  force  upon  the  chest  of  the 
murdered  victim,  when  a  gurgling  sound  issued  from  the 
gaping  wound.  I  became  insensible. 

“  When  my  faculties  returned,  it  was  the  grey  of  the 
morning.  We  were  entering  the  town  of  Dumfries  :  I  in 
the  cart,  and  the  murdered  body  by  my  side.  I  was  lodged 
in  the  jail — a  criminal  already  condemned  in  the  eyes  of 
my  fellow-men.  Even  the  felons  and  debtors  in  prison 
avoided  my  society.  At  my  examination  before  the  sheriff, 

I  trembled  at  the  array  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  was 
brought  against  me.  My  own  relation  admitted,  that  he 
had  seen  us  together  at  his  shop  door.  The  young  woman 
had  gone  from  thence  to  her  brother’s,  and  stayed  only  a 
short  time — telling  them  she  was  on  her  way  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  to  meet  a  young  man,  who  was  to  accompany  her 
there.  She  had  been  seen  by  the  two  men  lingering  upon 
the  Moffat  road,  near  the  planting,  a  short  time  before,  with 
the  same  bundle  in  her  hand  that  I  had  said  was  mine  when 
they  saw  me  in  the  public-house  with  it  in  my  possession. 
They  had  thought  it  strange,  but  paid  no  attention  until  the 
body  of  the  young  woman  was  discovered  in  the  wood  a  few 
hours  after,  and  still  warm.  I  had  been  pursued,  and  the 
property  proved  to  belong  to  the  victim  of  my  cruelty.  My 
terror  at  being  apprehended,  and  my  refusal  to  touch  the 
dead  body,  all  militated  against  me.  I  was  fully  committed 
as  the  murderer,  without  hope  of  escape,  innocent  as  I  was 
of  the  crime.  To  this  damning  evidence,  all  I  had  to  ad¬ 
vance  was  my  unheeded  assertion  of  my  innocence. 

“  From  the  beginning  of  May  until  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  I  lay  in  jail — a  stranger  to  comfort  of  any  kind.  Every 
anguish  was  mine,  except  remorse.  I  was  looked  upon  by  all, 
except  my  parents,  as  the  mo3t  hardened  villain  on  earth. 
No  one  doubted  my  guilt,  except  my  parents ;  and  it  was  | 


only  their  parental  feelings  that  made  them  doubt  and  pray 
that,  if  innocent,  the  really  guilty  might  be  discovered.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scenes  between  me  and  my 
parents.  They  both  wished  that  the  grave  might  hide  their 
shame  before  the  fatal  day  of  the  execution  of  their  son;  for 
all  chance  of  proving  my  innocence  seemed  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  worthy  minister  that  visited  the  jail  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  in  my  guilt ;  to  all  my  solemn  asseverations  of  inno¬ 
cence,  he  only  replied  by  holding  forth  on  the  dangers  of 
hardened  crime,  with  earnest  exhortations  for  me  to  confess 
and  make  atonement  as  far  as  was  in  my  power.  He  would 
for  hours  lay  before  me  the  horrors  of  appearing  before  my 
Maker  with  a  lie  in  my  mouth.  My  pride  was  wounded  by 
the  good  man’s  well-meant  efforts.  I  began  to  avoid  him 
as  much  as  possible ;  and,  when  I  could  not,  I  was  silent 
and  sullen.  This,  also,  was  held  to  be  a  sure  token  of  my 
guilt.  Alas!  I  was  not  hardened;  but  I  was  heart-broken. 
My  Bible  was  my  only  companion — my  soother  and  support; 
for  I  found  no  threat  there  but  against  the  guilty.  Its 
author  was  the  searcher  of  hearts.  In  it  I  found  I  was 
really  guilty  of  many  crimes  which  my  fellow-men  thought 
nothing  of ;  but  there  I  also  found  a  Saviour  and  Mediator. 
My  mind  became  humbled  and  composed ;  and,  while  I  still 
solemnly  asserted  my  innocence  of  the  murder,  I  did  it  with 
temper  and  meekness. 

“‘Worthy  sir,’  I  said  to  the  clergyman,  ‘appearances 
have  deceived  you.  If  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  inno¬ 
cent  should  suffer,  for  some  wise  purpose,  His  will  be  done, 
Jf  it  is  not  so,  my  guiltlessness  of  blood  will  be  made  evident 
in  uhis  world — at  least,  I  shall  be  declared  innocent  on  that 
great  ci<ay  when  all  shall  render  their  account — in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  innocent,  save  of  the  guilty  falsehood  I  stated,  that  the 
unfortunate  Lemale’s  bundle  was  my  own.  Alas  !  I  wished 
not  to  keep  the  property  from  the  rightful  owner.  My 
thought  at  the  tiepe  was,  that,  if  I  owned  that  I  had  found 
it,  they  would  take  jt  from  me,  or  make  a  disturbance  about 
it.  Had  they  only  s.aid  a  few  words  more,  I  had  told  the 
truth  ;  and  thus,  proba-jdy,  have  contributed  to  the  proof  of 
my  innocence,’  v 

“At  length,  the  LordtS  of  Justiciary  entered  the  town. 
None  but  those  who  are  witfifti  the  walls  of  a  jail,  awaiting 
their  arrival,  can  conceive  the  dlread  sensation  of  fear  and 
hope  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  (Criminals  of  the  clang  of 
the  trumpets  and  shouting  of  the  moj),  as  the  pageant  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  the  streets.  How  bitter  are  the  feelings  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  thoughtless  people!  for¬ 
getful,  or  heedless,  of  the  fates  of  their  fellow-mortals. 
Next  day  I  was  led  into  the  court  more  d,ead  than  alive. 
My  head  became  giddy.  Everything  before  me  —  the 
crowded  court,  the  judges,  jury,  and  officers-.— became  a 
confused  mass  ;  a  murmur,  as  if  of  horror,  soun'ded  in  my 
ears  from  the  assembled  multitude ;  the  fatal  b-undle  lay 
upon  the  table  before  me.  At  length,  all  was  re»ady ;  and 
— the  indictment  having  been  read  aloud  by  the  c-lerk — the 
judge,  in  a  solemn  voice,  asked  if  1  was  guilty  or  nfOt.  After 
a  gasp  or  two  for  breath —  , 

“  ‘  0  my  Lord!’  I  said,  ‘  I  am  as  guiltless  of  thi,-3  crime 
a3  the  unborn  babe.  Have  mercy  on  me !’  Amd  I  sank 
upon  the  table  before  me,  overpowered.  , 

“  The  public  prosecutor  then  opened  the  casq-,  and  har¬ 
rowed  up  my  soul  with  the  fearful  account  of  tine  diabolical 
deed.  He  almost  persuaded  me  I  was  the  naurderer ;  so 
clearly  did  he  reason  from  appearances.  'The  witnesses 
were  called ;  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  was  made 
out ;  all  that  was  awanting  in  it  was,  thfit  I  had  not  been 
seen  to  do  the  deed.  Witnesses  I  had  not  one.  Those 
whom  I  could  have  called  could  have  saiiji  nothing  but  what 
they  had  already  said,  and  it  was  wresUed  to  my  disadvan¬ 
tage  by  my  own  story  ;  for  I  was  a  sclu-convicted  liar,  and 
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little  better  than  a  thief,  in  my  attempt  to  appropriate  what 
was  not  my  own — even  in  the  most  favourable  construction 
my  able  counsel  could  put  upon  my  case.  The  jury,  with¬ 
out  leaving  their  box,  pronounced  me  guilty,  without  a  dis¬ 
sentient  voice.  The  judge  put  on  the  fearful  black  hat 
upon  his  head  ;  and,  after  a  heart-harrowing  speech  upon 
my  guilt,  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  me.  I  was  to 
be  taken  back  to  the  jail,  and  from  thence  to  the  spot  where 
the  murder  had  been  committed,  and  hung  in  chains  on  the 
second  market-day  in  October.  How  I  was  removed  from 
the  court  I  cannot  tell ;  neither  can  I  tell  what  intervened 
for  some  hours.  The  last  thing  strongly  impressed  upon 
my  memory  is  a  burst  of  satisfaction  in  the  court,  when  the 
sentence  was  passed  upon  me,  and  the  hooting  of  the  crowd 
without ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  slept  soundly  after  the  irons 
were  riveted  upon  my  ankles,  and  awoke  to  find  my  doom 
fixed,  and  my  days  on  earth  numbered.  I  became,  in  a 
manner,  resigned  to  my  fate.  Indeed,  save  for  my  parents, 
I  had  no  other  regret  in  leaving  the  world ;  yet,  at  times, 
an  anxious  wish  would  steal  upon  my  mind  that  I  might  be 
saved  from  my  unmerited  death.  It  was  the  shuddering  of 
nature  at  entering  upon  eternity.  The  hope  never  left  me 
that  my  innocence  would,  at  one  time  or  another,  sooner  or 
later,  be  made  manifest  to  my  fellow-men — for  murder  will 
not  hide,  nor  innocent  blood  cry  from  the  earth  in  vain. 
The  hours  flew  past  with  fearful  rapidity ;  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  clock  seemed  never  to  cease  to  strike  the  hour.  Night 
followed  day,  and  day  night,  as  if  there  was  no  interval 
between ;  yet  there  was  a  heaviness  upon  me  that  bowed 
me  down.  My  last  Sabbath  on  earth  arrived;  the  day  was 
spent  in  devotion — my  heart-broken  parents,  who  now  were 
convinced  of  my  innocence,  pouring  out  their  souls  with  mine 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  If  ever  there  was  on  earth  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  joys  of  Heaven,  I  felt  it  that  day  in  the  con¬ 
demned  cell,  loaded  with  irons.  We  had  taken  farewell  of 
each  other  in  the  full  assurance  of  soon  meeting  where  there 
is  no  sorrow  or  shame.  The  bitterness  of  death  was  past. 
My  thoughts  were  no  longer  of  this  world. 

“  The  Monday  passed  on.  There  was  but  one  whole  day 
more  for  me  on  the  earth.  Wednesday  was  to  be  my  last. 
On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  as  soon  as  the  jail  was  opened, 
my  brother,  who  had  always  thought  hardly  of  me,  and 
visited  me  only  twice,  rushed  into  my  cell,  and,  weeping, 
fell  upon  my  bosom.  After  a  few  moments,  he  sobbed — 

“  ‘  My  brother !  Simon,  my  brother !  can  you  forgive  me 
for  thinking  so  hardly  of  you  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  My  brother,’  I  replied,  ‘  I  have  ever  thought  of  you  in 
grief  and  pity,  never  in  anger.  My  heart  blesses  you  for 
this  kindness.’ 

‘“You  are  innocent,  my  own  Simon  !  You  are  cleared  of 
this  crime.  All  is  made  manifest.  The  worthy  minister 
is  at  present  with  the  provost,  who  will  write  to  the  sheriff 
to  delay  the  fatal  day,  until  your  pardon  come.’ 

“I  heard  no  more  ;  a  faintness  came  over  me;  my  heart 
ceased  to  beat,  and  all  consciousness  left  me  for  sometime. 
When  I  recovered,  we  fell  upon  our  knees  and  poured  out 
our  souls  in  thanksgivings.  At  that  time,  I  dedicated  the 
whole  remainder  of  my  days  to  the  service  of  that  merciful 
God  who  had  made  clear  my  innocence,  and  spared  my 
parents  and  friends  from  shame. 

“  When  we  had  become  composed,  I  learned  from  him  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  my  innocence  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  guilty  punished  by  the  hand  of  the  sufferer’s 
own  brother.  She  had  resided  in  the  parish  of  Caerlavc- 
rock— with  a  brother,  a  widower,  as  his  housekeeper,  for 
some  years — and  it  had  been  understood  that  she  was  soon 
to  marry  a  young  man,  a  stranger,  who  had  come  some  years 
before  into  the  parish.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  her 
brother ;  but  her  other  friends  did  not  approve  of  the  con¬ 


nection,  as  his  character  was  none  of  the  best.  Her  brother 
was  of  a  thoughtless,  jovial  disposition,  and  saw  no  harm  in 
him,  for  he  was  an  excellent  boon-companion,  and  they  were 
thus  inseparable  on  all  occasions  of  festivity.  On  the  Satur 
day  afternoon,  before  the  day  appointed  for  my  execution, 
they  had  gone  out  with  their  guns  to  shoot  for  amusement. 
Both  had  been  drinking  pretty  hard ;  and  it  was  observed 
that  the  stranger  had  for  sometime  almost  entirely  given 
himself  up  to  intoxication,  especially  since  the  death  of  Grace, 
his  sweetheart.  This  was  attributed  to  his  grief,  and  begat 
pity  for  him,  and  no  one  was  more  assiduous  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  cheer  his  gloom  than  her  brother.  After  their  search 
for  game,  they  were  returning  to  the  village,  when,  by  some 
accident,  the  gun  which  Grace’s  brother  carried,  went  off 
and  lodged  its  contents  in  the  body  of  his  companion,  who 
fell,  dreadfully  wounded.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  gave 
little  hopes  of  his  recovery.  No  blame  could  be  attached  to 
his  companion,  as  the  accident  was  seen  by  severals,  and  the 
grief  of  Grace’s  brother  was  excessive.  On  the  Sabbath, 
the  stranger  was  much  worse.  His  mind  seemed  to  suffer 
more  than  his  body;  and  words  of  fearful  import  escaped 
from  him  at  intervals,  which  harrowed  up  the  souls  of  those 
who  attended  him.  Cries  of  despair,  mixed  with  horrid 
imprecations,  burst  from  his  lips.  Yet  death  evidently 
was  approaching  fast  to  seize  his  victim.  When  they  spoke 
of  sending  for  the  minister,  to  pray  with  and  console  him, 
he  blasphemed,  and  thus  spent  he  his  last  Sabbath  on 
earth.  Through  the  night  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  and 
began  to  mutter.  Gradually  his  words  became  more  dis¬ 
tinct.  He  talked  of  Grace,  and  recounted  her  murder  as 
he  had  perpetrated  it ;  writhed  in  remorse,  and  called  for 
mercy  from  my  injured  spirit,  as  if  I  had  already  suffered. 
As  soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  the  minister  was  sent  for  ; 
and  what  the  guilty  man  had  said  in  his  sleep,  recounted 
to  him.  He  was  now  very  low  ;  the  hand  of  death  was  on 
him ;  and,  for  sometime,  he  was  deaf  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  divine.  But,  at  length,  he  confessed  all ;  told  that 
they  would  find  the  knife  with  which  he  had  done  the 
fearful  crime,  buried  at  the  back  of  the  cottage  where  he 
lay.  All  was  written  down  by  the  minister.  The  knife 
was  found,  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  victim.  I  was 
now  as  much  the  object  of  pity,  as  I  had  been  of  hatred 
and  horror.  That  day  my  irons  were  struck  off ;  I  had  the 
freedom  of  the  jail  until  my  pardon  arrived  ;  and  was  visited 
by  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  who  loaded  me  with  presents. 
But  my  feelings  of  gratitude  were  principally  awakened  on 
my  parents’  account,  for  the  joy  it  imparted  to  them.  Many, 
many  years  have  passed  since  that  event,  but  it  is  ever  pre¬ 
sent  with  me,  and  spurs  me  on  in  my  labours  of  love,  in 
comforting  and  winning  souls  to  God.” 

So  deeply  had  I  been  interested  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Pious  Pedlar,  that  we  had  reached  T  ork,  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  public-house,  before  I  was 
aware  of  the  distance  we  had  walked  after  he  commenced. 
As  this  was  the  house  where  Bill,  and  a  number  of  others  in 
his  line,  were  in  the  habit  of  staying  during  the  time  they 
were  in  the  town,  we  entered,  and  found  two  or  three,  who, 
like  ourselves,  had  come  to  purchase  goods.  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  haughty  manner  in  which  they  returned  our 
salutation.  The  landlord,  who  seemed  to  know  all  his 
guests  well,  received  William  and  Simon  with  a  heaity 
welcome  ;  and,  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  wished  me  success 
in  my  new  calling  ;  expressing  his  hope  that  I  would  And 
everything  in  the  Marlborough  to  my  liking.  We  were  then 
ushered  into  a  small  room,  where  dinner  was  to  be  served 
to  us.  Wrhen  we  were  comfortably  seated,  I  remarked  to 
Bill  the  impression  the  lofty  bearing  of  the  others  had  made 
upon  me,  and  inquired  if  he  knew  the  cause.  He  laughed— 

“  Quite  well,”  said  he ;  “  there  is  an  aristocracy  among 
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pedlars  as  well  as  other  callings.  They  belong  to  the  wag¬ 
goners,  and  would  think  it  a  degradation  to  associate  with 
us  bearers.  We  are  a  grade  beneath  them ;  besides,  the 
waggoners  are,  for  the  most  part,  gentlemen  by  birth — the 
younger  cadets  of  decayed  houses  of  long  standing.  With  a 
little  capital  to  commence  with,  they  never  dealt  in  small 
quantities,  their  line  lying  in  supplying  the  retailers  in  dis¬ 
tant  towns ;  and  many  of  them  are  very  wealthy.  Upon 
my  return  from  London,  when  I  have  purchased  my  horse 
and  waggon,  I  will  be  entitled  to  rank  with  them,  but  will 
never  be  treated  as  the  equal  of  those  who  have  both  birth 
and  waggons ;  nevertheless,  I  will  be  a  waggoner  until  I 
commence  business  in  my  own  shop,  when  I  will  be  a  grade 
higher  than  even  waggoner ;  and,  with  economy  and  my 
usual  perseverance,  I  may  be  a  bailie,  or  even  provost,  of 
the  town  I  settle  in.  Only  think  of  that  John  Square ! 
Stick  to  your  present  occupation,  and,  without  trusting  the 
stormy  ocean,  you  may,  by  following  my  counsel,  succeed 
as  well  as  I  or  any  one.” 

“My  young  friend,”  said  the  pious  Simon,  “all  these 
are  good  in  subjection  ;  but  a  higher  aim  ought  to  be  your 
guide  through  life ;  for  all  these  give  not  peace  to  the 
soul.” 

While  he  spoke,  we  were  joined  by  other  two  of  our  own 
rank,  to  whom  my  two  companions  were  barely  civil,  and 
very  distant.  Both  were  well  advanced  in  years,  with  a 
forward  cast  of  countenance  and  a  look  of  low  cunning 
strangly  blended,  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  pass  for 
frankness.  Having  settled  our  small  bill,  and  left  our  packs 
in  charge  of  the  landlord,  I  walked  out  to  see  the  Minster, 
they  to  transact  some  business  of  their  own. 

I  returned  when  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  and  found  that 
Wilson  and  Simon  had  arrived  sometime  before  me,  and 
were  seated  by  themselves.  There  were  several  others  in 
the  room  in  general  conversation,  in  which  we  took  no  part. 
The  two  whom  I  had  left  before  I  went  out  were  still  in 
the  same  position,  evidently  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
They  were  clearly  unwelcome,  their  conversation  was  only 
calculated  to  beget  disgust  in  well-regulated  minds,  consist¬ 
ing  of  anecdotes  of  fraud  and  imposition,  of  which  they 
seemed  proud  of  being  the  heroes. 

“  These  two,”  said  Simon  to  me,  “are  a  specimen  of  those 
who  bring  disrepute  upon  any  callings,  and  much  more  so  on 
ours.  They  are  not  without  talents,  but  they  cultivate  them 
to  unprofitable  ends.  I  have  known  them  for  many  years, 
and,  with  all  their  boasted  cunning,  they  are,  I  believe, 
poorer  at  this  moment  than  they  were  when  I  first  knew 
them,  and  must  still  become  poorer,  for  their  character  is 
gone.  The  public  fear  to  deal  with  them,  and  will  not  do 
it  even  when  they  would  act  honestly.  They  are  forced  to 
range  far,  to  places  where  they  are  unknown ;  and  even 
there  they  are  every  year  circumscribing  and  planting 
thorns  for  others  to  walk  over.  They,  besides,  are  ever 
under  the  fear  of  injury  from  some  one  or  other  whom  they 
have  defrauded.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  dishonest  dealing.” 

All  our  business  being  transacted,  it  was  agreed  that  we 
shall  continue  our  route  for  London,  to  purchase  silks  and 
light  goods,  and  return  by  the  same  route  to  Scotland. 
William  having  purchased  a  small  waggon  and  horse,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  small  assortment  of  woollens,  my  stock  re¬ 
mained  much  the  same,  and  was  slung  over  my  shoulder, 
save  when,  for  ease,  and  there  were  no  houses  on  the  road, 
I  placed  it  in  the  waggon  ;  for  I  was  weary  of  my  pedlar’s 
life,  and  only  endured  it  until  I  should  reach  London.  We 
arrived  at  Hatfield,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  London, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  resolved  to  stay  for  the  night,  as 
Wilson  had  hopes  of  doing  some  good  in  the  neighbourhood. 
As  for  me,  I  had  ceased,  much  to  his  chagrin,  to  attempt 
any  sales,  as  my  pack  was  now  much  reduced.  While  he 


was  gone,  I  sat  at  the  inn  door,  amusing  myself  in  the  best 
manner  I  could — sometimes  musing  on  my  strange  fate,  at 
others  gazing  listlessly  upon  the  passers  by — when  a  post- 
chaise  drove  up  to  the  door  at  a  furious  rate.  The  horses 
were  extremly  blown  and  covered  with  perspiration,  A 
gentleman  and  lady  descended  from  the  chaise;  she  evidently 
was  under  restraint,  and  looked  anxiously  and  fearfully 
around.  Our  eyes  met ;  I  thought  she  gave  her  hand  that 
was  disengaged,  a  movement,  as  if  she  wished  me  to  come 
to  her.  She  was  in  tears.  I  rose,  and  moved  to  approach, 
but  she  was  hurried  into  the  house  before  I  could  advance ; 
for  I  was  in  doubt — yet  her  look  expressed  what  her  hand 
signaled.  I  thought  it  strange,  for  a  moment;  but  this 
feeling  died  away,  for  I  might  have  been  deceived.  The 
gentleman  came  to  the  door  to  hurry  the  people,  as  they 
were  rather  slow,  as  he  thought,  in  procuring  fresh  horses. 
I  good-naturedly  went  to  assist  the  postillion.  As  I  stood 
before  the  chaise,  I  looked  up  to  one  of  the  windows,  and 
saw  the  female  weeping  at  it.  Our  eyes  again  met ;  she 
clasped  her  hands  imploringly,  and,  taking  a  small  packet, 
placed  it  behind  the  window-shutter,  and,  raising  her  clasped 
hands  to  heaven,  looked  earnestly  at  me.  I  gave  a  nod  of 
assent.  She  retired  from  the  window.  All  this  had  passed 
quickly  as  a  shadow.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  again  in 
the  chaise.  As  it  passed  off,  I  again  gave  a  nod,  and  a  lan¬ 
guid  smile  passed  over  her  face.  I  entered  the  house,  and 
inquired  of  the  landlord  who  they  were  ;  but  got  no  inform¬ 
ation,  as  he  said  they  were  unknown  to  him.  I  requested 
to  have  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  in  the  room  where  the 
lady  had  been.  As  soon  as  it  was  brought,  and  he  had  re¬ 
tired,  I  looked  behind  the  window-shutter,  and,  taking  out 
the  parcel,  found  it  to  contain  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  sealed 
letter,  upon  the  inside  of  the  wrapper  of  which  was  written 
in  pencil — “  Benevolent  stranger,  whoever  you  are,  for 
mercy’s  sake  and  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  deliver  this  as 
dix-ected,  with  your  utmost  dispatch,  and  snatch  a  fellow- 
creature  from  misery.  Let  this  supply  your  immediate 
wants,  and  an  ample  reward  shall  follow.  Use  all  dispatch, 
I  again  implore  you.” 

I  was,  for  a  few  minutes,  lost  in  amazement.  The  letter 

was  addressed  to  Captain  James  H - ,  Strand,  London. 

Could  this  be  my  old  patron  and  captain?  There  was  not 
one  moment  to  lose.  I  descended  to  the  bar,  and  told  the 
landlord  I  must  set  off  for  London  immediately,  and  re¬ 
quested  his  advice  how  I  was  to  proceed.  He  told  me  I 
must  make  the  journey  on  horseback,  as  he  had  not  another 
pair  of  horses.  I  told  him  that  was  impossible,  as  I  had 
never  been  on  horseback  in  my  life,  and  I  could  walk  it 
faster  and  with  more  ease  than  I  could  ride.  I  would  walk 
on  to  Barnet  before  dark,  and  get  a  chaise  there  if  I  could 
find  none  sooner.  As  I  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  off,  he 
found  means  to  procure  an  old  phaeton  ;  and,  while  it  was 
getting  ready,  I  wrote  to  Wilson  that  circumstances  forced 
me  to  London,  but  that  I  would  perhaps  see  him  in  the 
morning.  At  all  events,  I  made  him  heartily  welcome  to 
my  pack,  as  I  meant  to  carry  it  no  more,  wishing  him  health 
and  prosperity  if  we  should  not  meet. 

I  mounted  the  high-hung  crazy  vehicle,  with  a  lad  to 
drive  and  bring  it  back,  having  satisfied  mine  host  to  his 
utmost  wish.  By  half-past  ten  o’clock,  I  reached  the 

jeweller’s  in  the  Strand,  whose  first  floor  Captain  H - 

occupied,  and  found  him  at  home.  His  lady  was  also  pre¬ 
sent.  His  surprise  was  great  at  my  entering.  Our  joy  was 
mutual,  and  only  damped  by  my  relating  the  strange  man¬ 
ner  in  which  I  had  again  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him. 
He  bi’oke  the  letter  open,  and  having  hastily  perused  it, 
turned  to  his  wife,  who  sat  pale  and  anxiously  looking  at 
him — “My  love,  1  must  be  off  this  instant,  and  endeavour 
to  rescue  Catherine  from  her  unpleasant  thraldom.  Do  not 
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be  alarmed — there  is  no  danger.  During  the  time  I  am 
getting  all  ready,  you  may  peruse  the  letter.”  Saying  this, 
he  rung  the  bell,  and  ordered  his  servant  to  procure  a  post- 
chaise  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  send  in  refreshments  for 

me.  Mrs.  II -  was  dissolved  in  tears,  as  she  had  read 

the  letter  to  an  end.  When  we  were  again  alone,  “James,” 
said  she,  “  this  proceeding  of  Master  Wilton  is  very  cruel 
to  my  cousin  ;  although  he  is  her  guardian,  he  has,  I  should 
think,  no  right  to  wound  her  feelings,  and  hurry  her  about 
the  country  in  this  mysterious  manner,  I  am  fearful  he  has 
some  reason  he  is  ashamed  to  confess.  My  dear  James,  be 
careful  of  yourself  for  my  sake ;  I  shall  be  miserable  until 
your  return.” 

“There  is  not  the  smallest  occasion,  my  love;  I  shall 
write  you  as  soon  as  I  arrive  at  Mr.  Wilton’s.  In  the 
morning,  you  must  write  a  note  to  Mr.  Stenton,  to  call  upon 
you.  Shew  him  your  cousin’s  letter,  and  order  him  to  take 
what  steps  he  may  judge  necessary  in  this  affair.” 

“Can  it  be  possible, ’’.said  she,  “that  my  aunt  approves  of 
this  proceeding?  He  could  not  have  removed  Catherine 
without  her  consent.” 

“  I  shall  soon  know,  my  love.  The  dear  girl  must  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  their  designs  or  caprice.” 

At  this  moment  the  chaise  was  announced  to  be  at  the 
door,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  in  it,  and  rattling  along 
towards  Barnet,  where  we  changed  horses,  and  were  in 
Hatfield  a  little  after  daybreak.  During  our  dark  and  com- 
for.less  ride,  I  told  him  all  that  had  befallen  me  since  we 
parted  in  Lisbon.  He  had  only  been  in  London  a  few 
months,  where  he  had  come  upon  business — an  uncle  of  his 
wife’s  having  died  some  time  before,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  to  his  two  nieces — Catherine,  the  young  lady  whose 
letter  I  had  brought  to  London,  and  his  wife.  To  Cathe¬ 
rine,  his  favourite  sister’s  daughter,  he  had  left,  besides  an 
equal  sum  in  cash,  all  his  landed  and  other  property.  Mr. 
Wilton’s  sister,  the  aunt  of  both,  was  a  rich  widow,  but  of 
a  morose  and  finical  temper.  Catherine  had  been  brought 

up  by  her  some  fifty  miles  from  London,  and  Mi’.  H - 

had  no  idea  until  my  arrival  that  she  had  not  been  still  with 
her.  “I  hope  there  is  no  foolish  love  affair  in  this  strange 
business,”  said  he  ;  “for  Catherine  is  a  warm-hearted,  sus¬ 
ceptible  girl.  Her  father  was  our  countryman,  and  my  in¬ 
timate  friend.” 

As  Mr.  Wilton’s  property  lay  nearBaldock,  about  eighteen 
miles  distant,  and  no  post-horses  were  to  be  got,  the  cap¬ 
tain,  on  horseback,  set  off  alone  ;  I  was  to  follow  on  foot 
which  I  preferred,  to  Stevenage,  where  I  was  to  wait  until 
I  heard  from  him.  After  a  hasty  parting  from  my  fellow 
traveller  Wil-on,  which  was  not  without  regret  on  both  sides, 

I  set  off  for  Stevenage ;  he  saying,  as  he  shook  my  hand — 

“John  Square,  I  hope  you  will  never  want,  but  you  will 
never  be  rich.  You  are  as  unstable  as  water.” 

I  had  only  been  in  the  inn  at  Stevenage  a  short  time, 
when  a  servant  arrived  with  a  note,  informing  me  that 

Captain  H - had  got  all  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  and 

would  return  to  London  on  the  following  day,  requesting 

me  to  return  to  London  with  a  letter  for  Mrs.  H - ; 

which  I  did,  and  took  lodging?  for  myself  in  Lower  Thames 
Street.  When  the  captain  and  I  again  met,  I  found  pre¬ 
sent  the  young  lady  and  another  gentleman.  I  was  most 
graciously  received  by  all.  The  uncle  of  Catherine  was 
likewise  present,  and,  turning  to  his  nieces,  said — “So  this 
is  the  messenger  you  contrived  to  engage,  strictly  as  1 
watched  you  in  this  foolish  affair.  1  see  that  a  woman’s 
invention,  like  her  love,  has  no  bounds” — saying  which  he 
good-humouredly  patted  the  happy  and  blushing  Catherine 
under  the  chin.  The  captain  retired  with  me  to  a  separate 
room,  where  he  told  me  that  the  whole  had  arisen  out  of 
the  anger  of  his  wife’s  aunt,  who  had  set  her  heart  upon 
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marrying  her  niece  to  a  young  clergyman  of  her  neighbour¬ 
hood,  for  whom  she  had  not  the  smallest  regard,  and  whose 
assiduities  were  hateful  to  her,  as  her  heart  was  already  en¬ 
gaged  to  Mr.  Stenton,  a  distant  relation  of  her  own ;  but, 
as  his  circumstances  were  not  sufficiently  prosperous  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  marry,  she  had  concealed  their  love  from  all 
but  Mrs.  H - . 

The  death  of  her  uncle,  and  my  arrival  in  London,  altered 
her  views.  She  rebelled  against  her  aunt’s  authority,  and 
refused  to  see  the  clergyman  as  a  lover.  This  threw  the 
old  lady  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  Poor  Catherine  was 
locked  up,  and,  all  her  repositories  being  searched,  Mr. 
Stenton’s  letters  were  found.  They  were  immediately  sealed 
up,  and  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Wilton,  her  brother,  of  the 
most  alarming  kind  for  the  satety  of  his  now  wealthy  niece, 
representing  that  she  meant  to  throw  herself  and  fortune 
away  upon  some  peasant  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had 
posted,  on  receipt  of  the  packet,  to  his  sister,  when  his  fears 
were  further  excited  by  the  old  lady’s  conjectures.  Cathe¬ 
rine  was  unconscious  of  what  had  passed  until  she  was 
summoned  to  the  presence  of  her  uncle,  whom  she  had 
seldom  before  seen.  He  is  a  good-hearted,  but  a  positive, 
irascible  man.  No  explanation  was  asked.  When  all  ap¬ 
peared  so  plain  against  the  trembling  girl,  she  was,  by  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  hurried  into  a  post-chaise,  and  was  on  her 
way  to  Mr.  Wilton’s.  She  had  contrived  to  write  to  me 
during  the  short  time  she  was  allowed  to  prepare  for  the 
journey,  but  had  no  opportunity  until,  struck  by  your  man¬ 
ners,  she  resolved  to  shorten  her  confinement  by  trusting 
you,  as  her  uncle’s  anger  was  so  great  that  he  had  scarce 
spoken  to  her  since  they  entered  the  chaise,  but  to  threaten 
and  abuse  her.  When  I  arrived,  an  explained  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  had  taken  place,  and  the  marriage  will  follow  in  a 
few  weeks.  It  only  remains  for  you  to  consider  in  what 
manner  we  can  serve  you. 

I  returned  him  my  thanks  for  their  kind  intentions  ;  and 
said  the  young  lady’s  purse,  which  I  would  not  affront  them 
by  offering  to  return,  was  much  more  than  sufficient  reward 
for  all  I  had  done;  and,  begging  I  might  not  detain  him 
longer  from  his  friends,  and  bade  him  adieu,  promising  to 
call  in  a  day  or  two. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  IDIOTS. 

The  very  foundation  of  idiocy  is  peculiarity;  whatever  this 
unfortunate  class  may  want,  they  do  not  want  those  features 
by  which  they  are  distinguishable  from  tbe  ordinary  ranks 
of  mankind.  Hence  the  interest  which  idiocy  has  ever 
exerted,  and  the  splendid  creations  which,  under  the  name 
of  asylums,  quiet  country  residences,  &c.,  have  been  made 
for  their  accommodation.  The  great  mass  of  society,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  kingdom  which  shall,  for  the 
present,  be  nameless,  have  nothing  idiotical — that  is,  peculiar 
—  belonging  to  them  exclusively.  They  move  as  others 
move,  dress  as  others  dress,  think  as  others  think,  and  wor¬ 
ship  God  as  others  do  and  as  others  did.  Were  it  not  for 
idiots ,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  word,  there  were  an  end 
of  plays,  novels,  and  all  works  of  fiction.  Very  few  women, 
if  we  may  credit  Pope,  are  idiots ;  for  he  says — 

“  Nothing  so  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall— 

Most  women  have  no  character  at  all ; 

Matter  too  soft  a  standing  mark  to  bear, 

And  best  distinguished  by  black,  brown,  or  fair," 
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But,  although  the  original  meaning  and  enlarged  sense  of 
the  term  might  carry  us  into  a  field  thus  almost  boundless, 
we  shall  at  the  present  limit  ourselves  to  two  classes  of  idiots, 
comprehending,  as  they  do,  a  great  variety  of  species.  First, 
the  natural  idiot,  or  the  simply  fatuous:  of  these  there  are 
two  varieties — the  peaceable  and  the  frantic.  Secondly,  the 
unnatural  or  rational  idiot:  of  these  the  varieties  are  infinite, 
and  a  selection  only  is  in  the  present  instance  either  desirable 
or  attainable. 

We  return  then  to  the  purely  fatuous,  or  peaceable 
idiot. 

Poor  innocent !  as  he  is  uniformly  and  kindly  named  by 
the  neighbourhood.  There  he  walks  about,  along  that 
stream,  or  across  that  meadow,  from  morn  to  night,  and 
from  night  to  morning,  his  hand  at  his  cheek,  and  his 
lips  muttering  incoherence,  such  as,  “  Johnnie,  quo’  he,  lad; 
ah,  ah,  Willie  lad,  Willie  lad,  Willie  lad.”  He  is  so  bidable 
that  a  child  may  make  him  lie  down,  or  rise  up,  enlarge 
or  shorten  his  step.  He  will  carry  a  peat-barrow  when 
peats  are  a-casting,  ted  hay,  or  lift  a  child  safely  over  a 
fence  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  he  is  not  always  to  be  trusted — for 
there  are  times  when  his  countenance  gets  flushed,  his 
frame  nervously  convulsed,  and  then  be  utters  dreadful 
things,  and  becomes  violent  and  unmanageable.  These 
are,  however,  only  aberrations,  not  continued  character; 
and,  by  watching  the  symptoms  of  approaching  storm,  the 
effects  may  be  easily  avoided.  Idiots  even  of  this  peaceable 
and  innocuous  kind  ;  are  now  abstracted  from  their  natural 
and  kindly  hearths,  and  concealed  in  asylums  and  private 
residences.  Not  so — it  was  not  indeed  so- — in  the  olden 
times.  The  hereditary  possession  of  at  last  one  “innocent,” 
in  a  family,  was  deemed  a  blessing.  “There  never  will  be 
wanting,”  said  the  pious  parent,  “a  bit  for  thy  helplessness, 
poor  Johnnie.”  Good  luck  took  up  her  residence  under  the 
roof  whe**e  such  a  one  resided  ;  and  the  parent  was  doubly 
attached  to  the  object  as  he  was  sometimes  called.  To 
hurt  him,  or  injure  him  in  any  manner  of  way  was  domestic 
treason  ;  and  even  the  schoolboy,  on  his  harvest  rambles, 
only  pelted  him  with  nuts  and  brambleberries.  Poor 
Johnnie  !  lie  was  missed  one  day;  he  had  wandered  beyond 
his  ordinary  reach,  and  all  the  town  was  in  motion  searching 
for  him.  The  night  came  on  dark,  and  even  drifty;  and 
the  poor  helpless  object  could  nowhere  be  found.  Shouts 
were  raised,  dogs  were  dismissed  on  errands  of  inquiry, 
herd-boys  ran,  and  servant  lads  greatly  hastened  their  pace. 
At  last,  he  was  discovered  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  over 
which  he  was  suspended  by  the  coat  tails,  which  a  strong 
hepherd’s  dog  was  holding  fast  in  its  teeth.  But  for  the 
powerful  sagacity  of  this  brute,  the  helpless  being  had  been 
dashed  to  pieces.  When  he  was  rescued  from  his  dangerous 
position,  he  was  repeating,  in  his  usual  manner,  “  Johnnie’s 
a-caul  quo’  he,  lad.”  He  was  never  suffered  to  be  in  such 
danger  again.  These  eyes  saw  him  on  his  death-bed ;  and, 
at  the  instant  of  his  departure,  it  was  indeed  a  most  affecting 
scene. 

“  The  soul's  dark  cottage,  shattered  and  decayed, 

Let  in  new  light  through  chinks  which  time  had  made.” 

As  the  pulse  ebbed  and  the  feet  swelled,  reason  seemed  to 
resume  her  long  deseited  seat.  He  actually  raised  himself 
upon  his  elbow,  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  twice  across  his 
brow,  as  if  clearing  away  some  obstruction  from  his  eyes, 
and,  looking  around  with  an  eye  unusually  bright  and  beam¬ 
ing,  lambent  like  an  expiring  taper — 

“  Oh,  what  a  dream  !  what  a  dream  !  But,  I  see  you  all 
now  ;  yes — yes — I  see  my  kind  mother,  my  dear  father, 
my  sister!  Yes — yes — I  am  now  well.  I  am  awake — I 
live.”  Hereupon  the  fatal  and  well-known  struggle  in  the 
throat  stopped  his  speech ;  he  fell  back,  gave  one  deep  sigh, 


and  was  at  rest.  Poor  Johnnie  !  if  a  tear  of  giatitude  can 
gratify  anything  that  lives,  bearing  the  most  distant  lelation- 
ship  to  thee,  that  tear  has  now  been  shed.  Heaven  has  long 
been  merciful  to  the  poor  innocent. 

But  the  frantic  idiot  who  now  struggles  against  the  chain 
and  the  strait  waistcoat  in  yonder  cell.  He  too,  at  one  time, 
roamed  at  large,  to  the  great  alarm,  but  seldom  to  the  injury 
of  the  lieges — “  his  bark,”  as  the  people  said,  “  was  waur 
than  his  bite ;”  and,  if  at  any  time  he  required  to  be  con¬ 
fined  by  force,  a  few  kindly  words  and  soothing  accents 
threw  oil  on  the  troubled  sea,  and  restored  comparative 
serenity.  Daft  Will  Gibson  rises  before  me  ;  his  long  rung 
or  kent  by  way  of  staff,  his  Kilmarnock  night-cap,  and  shoes 
of  many  patches,  his  aversion  to  all  manner  of  trick  or  nick¬ 
name,  and  his  furious  onset  when  pursued  by  schoolboys : 
all  these  circumstances  rise  again  from  the  dark  past,  and 
glare  before  me  like  the  shades  in  Macbeth.  Yet,  though 
occasionally  furious,  and  even  dangerous,  he  was  kind- 
hearted,  and  not  unobservant  of  character.  The  timid  he 
rejoiced  to  terrify,  whilst  he  passed  by  the  bold  and  firm  un¬ 
molested.  Though  he  often  threw  large  stones  at  those 
who  assailed  him,  he  took  special  care  always  to  throw  short 
of  his  object.  But  one  day  a  little  child,  unobserved  by 
him,  had  crossed  the  pathway  of  his  missile  after  it  had  been 
delivered,  altogether  unobserved  by  poor  Will.  The  child 
was  knocked  down  and  greatly  injured — it  bled  profusely. 
Will  seemed  horror-struck,  and  roared  aloud  — 

“  It  was  I !  It  was  me  !  It  was  daft  Will  Gibson  !” 

From  that  day  he  never  lifted  another  stone,  but  always 
exhibited  the  greatest  liking  for  this  child — of  which  the 
following  anecdote  is  sufficient  proof.  A  little  boy  was  play¬ 
ing  in  the  channel  of  a  mountain  torrent,  then  almost  dry. 
There  was  thunder  in  the  distance,  and  Queensberry  had 
put  on  her  inky  robe  of  darkness.  All  at  once,  the  burns 
began  to  emit  a  loud,  roaring,  rattling  sound,  and  down  came 
the  Caple  Water — as  my  informant  who  witnessed  the  scene, 
said — like  “  corn  sacks.”  The  boy,  owing  to  his  eagerness 
in  pursuing  a  trout  (which  he  was  endeavouring  to  catch), 
from  stone  to  stone,  did  not  hear  or  see  the  approaching 
danger,  till  the  mighty  flood  wa3  upon  him.  My  informant 
— a  shepherd — threw  aside  plaid  and  stuff,  and  ran  to  the 
rescue  ;  but  the  red  and  roaring  flood  was  before  him  ;  and 
a  fine  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  old  would  undoubtedly 
have  lost  his  life,  had  it  not  been  for  the  poor  maniac,  who 
chanced  to  be  pulling  rushes  hard  by.  He  rushed  into  the 
flood  just  as  it  was  oversetting  the  helpless  victim,  and,  with 
a  tremendous  jerk,  threw  him  clear  upon  the  green  bank  of 
the  torrent.  He  then  endeavoured  himself  to  clear  the 
bank  ;  but  the  treacherous  and  hollow  earth,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  water,  gave  way,  and  down  tumbled  brow  and 
man  into  the  raging  whirlpool — the  man  underneath,  the 
brow  above  him.  The  boy,  by  means  of  his  heels,  escaped  ; 
but  poor  Will  Gibson’s  body  was  next  day  found  some  miles 
lower  down,  sadly  disfigured  and  mangled.  Thus  did  this 
grateful  maniac  expiate  the  inadvertent  injury  which  he  had 
done  this  very  boy  when  a  mere  child,  by  saving  his  life  at 
the  expense  of  his  own. 

We  now  pass,  in  prosecution  of  our  history,  from  dark¬ 
ness  into  light,  from  the  irresponsible  and  irrational  agent, 
to  the  responsible  and  foolish.  Our  guide  here,  in  this 
mare  magnum  of  id  ocy,  shall  be  the  use  of  language  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  various  merits  of  the  different  classes.  We  shall 
make  use  of  no  new  phraseology,  but  be  guided  to  our  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  acknowledged  and  recognised  use  and.  meaning 
of  terms.  Why  the  word  “idiot”  is  retained  in  conversa¬ 
tional  language  in  particular,  when  its  ori  inal  and  more  le¬ 
gitimate  meaning  is  lost,  we  have  already  pointed  at;  it  is 
owing  to  analogy  and  resemblance  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  such  terms  are  legitimate  and  expressive, 
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There  is,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  come  at  once  to  the 
point — there  is 

“  The  Havering  Idiot.” 

Horace  gives  a  most  correct  idea  of  this  class  in  these 
well-known  lines  : — 

“Hunc  Deque  dira  venena,  nec  liosticus  auferet  ensis 
Nec  latevum  dolor,  aut  tussis  aut.  tarda  podagra, 

Garrulus  hunc  quando  consumet.”  .... 

Galt,  too,  has  hit  off  the  character,  under  a  feminine  as¬ 
pect,  in  his  “Wearifu’  Woman;”  but  we  have  no  occasion 
to  ask  Horace  for  his  spectacles,  or  Galt  for  his  microscope, 
in  order  to  discover  the  features  of  this  most  numerous  and 
annoying  class.  Midges,  in  a  new-mown  meadow,  are  ter¬ 
ribly  teasing ;  so  are  peas  in  one’s  shoes — particularly  if 
unboiled.  There  is  a  certain  cutaneous  disease  which  is 
said  to  give  exercise  at  once  to  the  nails  and  to  patience. 
Who  would  not  fret  if  placed  naked,  all  face  over,  in  a  whin 
bush  ?  To  be  teased  and  tormented  with  grammar  rules  is 
vastly  provoking ;  and  to  get  the  proof  questions  by  heart 
cannot  be  deemed  anything  but  annoying.  A  showery  day, 
when  you  have  set  out  on  a  long-meditated  “  pic-nic,”  will 
vex  the  most  patient  soul  into  spleen ;  and  marriage  settle¬ 
ments  are  frequently  great  sources  of  heartburnings  and 
delays.  To  be  told  that  your  house  is  on  fire,  when  your 
messenger  is  on  his  way  to  effect  an  insurance,  may  possibly 
give  pain  ;  and  to  find  that  every  pipe  is  frozen,  so  that 
there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  for  the  engine,  may  probably 
add  to  your  chagrin.  All  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
miseries  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir,  may,  nay,  must  be 
borne ;  but  the  torment  of  coming  into  ear-shot  of  a 
“  havering  idiot,”  is  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  more 
insupportable.  You  are  placed  beside  him  at  table,  and  in 
a  mixed  company  of  man  of  literature  and  science,  whom 
probably  you  may  never  see  again.  A  subject  is  started, 
which,  from  peculiar  reasons,  happens  to  be  not  only  of 
itself  curious,  but  exceedingly  interesting  to  you,  profession¬ 
ally  in  particular.  Professor  Pillans  is  discussing  educa¬ 
tion,  or  Combe  is  manipulating  heads  ;  Sir  David  Brewster 
is  describing  the  polarization  of  light,  or  Tom  Campbell  is 
thrilling  every  heart  with  poetic  quotations ; — no  matter,  you 
are  unfortunately  in  juxtaposition  to  a  “havering  idiot,” 
and  about  five  removes  from  the  focus  of  general  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  will  not  let  you  rest  for  a  moment,  but  is  ever 
whispering  into  your  ear  some  grand  thing  which  he  said  last 
evening  at  Lady  Whirligig’s  ball.  You  push  your  dish 
forward,  and  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  intelligent  speaker.  He 
observes,  and  mistakes,  or  seems  to  mistake,  your  movement 
and  your  motive,  and  immediately  hopes  he  may  help  you 
to  the  dish  you  are  after.  You  are  fairly  dished;  and  un¬ 
less  you  knock  him  down  with  your  fist  in  the  first  place, 
and  shoot  him  afterwards,  you  have  no  resource  but  to  re¬ 
peat  the  lines  of  Horace,  already  quoted,  and  submit  to  your 
fate. 

1 1  is  stories  are  infinite  and  inextricable;  but,  unlike  the 
epic,  they  have  neither  a  beginning,  a  middle,  nor  an  end. 
When  he  starts  with  “  I’ll  tell  you  a  good  thing,”  you  listen 
for  an  inst  mt,  but  immediately  perceive  that  you  are  on  the 
wrong  scent ;  and,  as  he  advances,  he  is  ever  admonishing 
you  with  his  elbow  of  the  many  hits  he  is  making;  and  hav¬ 
ing  heard  him  out — if  that  be  possible ! — you  immediately 
exclaim,  “  Well !”  thinking  assuredly  the  cream  of  the  joke 
is  yet  awaiting  you. 

But,  sir,  you  are  making  no  meal  at  all.  You  must  try 
some  of  that  fine  honeycomb  ;  it  is  most  excellent ,  it  is  of 
our  own  making ;  for,  I  may  say,  we  have  almost  every¬ 
thing  within  ourselves.  The  bees,  last  season,  did  not  do 
well  at  all ;  but  they  have  dene  better  this,  sir.  You  are 


a  natural  philosopher,  sir — can  you  tell  me  how  the  bees  see 
their  way  back  again  to  their  houses,  when  they  go  far  away 
in  search  of  flowers  and  honey?” 

“Just  the  way,  I  suppose,  ma’am,  that  they  see  their  way 
a-field.” 

“  Oh,  ay — I  ken  that ;  but  I  liae  a  book  here — (go  away, 
Jeannie,  and  bring  me  the  book  on  natural  history;  the 
Cyclopaedia,  ye  ken.)  Now,  sir,  this  book  tells  me  that, 
from  the  shape  of  their  eye,  the  bees  canna  see  an  inch  be¬ 
fore  them — how  then  do  they  travel  miles  and  miles,  and 
never  lose  their  road? — but  bless  me,  sir,  you’re  no  making 
a  meal  at  no  rate.  Ay,  here’s  ‘  the  article,’  as  it  is  called. 
Read  that,  sir,  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  196  page,”  &c.,  &c. 

“  Tiie  Blethering  Idiot” 

is  manifestly  twin-brother  to  the  haverer,  with  this  small 
difference,  however,  that  the  bletherer  is  a  mere  repeater  or 
reporter  of  havers.  The  one  is  the  importer,  as  it  were,  of 
the  article,  wholesale,  and  the  other  retails  the  article  thus 
imported.  They  are  raw  commodity,  and  manufactured 
goods — they  are  original  and  copy — cause  and  effect.  Burns 
was  quite  aware  of  this  when  he  wrote — - 

“And  baith  a  yellow  George  to  claim, 

And  thole  their  blethers.” 

These  blethers  were  not  original  inventions,  but  merely 
varnished  repetitions.  The  blethering  idiot  is  most  dan¬ 
gerous  as  well  as  most  disagreeable.  In  this  respect,  he 
even  surpasses  the  haverer,  whose  annoyances  terminate 
in  themselves  in  the  irritations  and  inconveniences  ot'  the 
moment.  But  the  bletherer  is  a  dangerous  friend,  an  in¬ 
veterate  foe,  and  a  most  unsafe  neighbour.  Will  Webster 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  poor  James  Johnston.  Janies 
was  a  lad  of  honest  intentions,  fair  talents,  and  warm  feel¬ 
ings.  He  was  educated  as  an  engineer,  and  had  already 
acquired  a  certain  status  and  character  in  that  capacity. 
His  friend  Webster  had  been  accidentally  a  school  com¬ 
panion  from  the  proximity  of  their  dwellings,  and  the 
intimacy  of  their  parents.  Webster  had  studied  law,  and 
was  about  to  pass  advocate,  when  he  came  to  meet  his 
friend,  and  spend  a  harvest  vacation  with  him  at  Lastle- 
dykes,  in  the  parish  of  Tynron,  Dumfriesshire.  The  two 
young  men  were  in  the  bloom  and  strength  of  youth,  being 
both  some  months  under  twenty-one.  Georgina  Gordon 
was  the  daughter  of  a  small  neighbouring  proprietor  (a 
Dunscore  laird,)  an  only  daughter,  her  father’s  prop  (her 
mother  having  died  at  her  birth,)  and  the  admiration  of 
everybody  who  merely  saw  her  at  church  on  Sunday,  or 
who  knew  her  intimately.  I  should  have  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  that  this  beautiful  flower  had  been  named  Georgina 
with  the  view  of  perpetuating  the  name  of  a  brother  whose 
fate  had  been  involved  in  obscurity.  He  had  betaken  him¬ 
self  early  to  sea,  and  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  had  nevei 
more,  during  several  years  before  Georgina’s  birth,  been 
heard  of.  All  possible  inquiries  had  been  made,  but  with¬ 
out  effect.  The  Thunderer,  Captain  Morris,  had  been  seen 
off  the  coast  of  South  America;  but  no  more  was  known. 
James  Johnston  was  already  in  the  way  of  making  reason¬ 
able  proposals  to  any  one;  but  his  heart  had  long  been 
fixed  at  Castledykes.  He  used  to  wander  for  hours  and 
days  along  the  glen  of  the  cairn,  and  within  sight  of  the  old 
family  abode.  Georgina,  however,  had  already  many 
lovers,  and  was  reported  to  have,  in  fact,  made  a  selection. 
It  was  again  and  again  reported  by  Will  Webster  to  his 
friend  Johnston,  and  to  everybody  who  took  any  interest  in 
the  report,  that  be  had  seen  Georgina  enter  the  Kelpie  Cave 
in  company  with  a  lover,  and  that  lie  had  even  s^en  them 
fondly  embracing  each  other.  At  first,  Johnston  gave  no 
heed  to  Will’s  blethers;  but  still  they  gradually  mad?  an 
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impression  upon  him.  He  became,  at  last,  decidedly  jeal¬ 
ous,  when,  led  and  guided  by  his  friend  Will,  he  beheld, 
with  his  own  eyes,  a  male  figure  closely  wrapped  up  in  a 
plaid  holding  secret  converse  with  the  lovely  Miss  Gordon. 
What  will  not  jealousy,  goaded  on  by  officious  and  injudici¬ 
ous  friendship,  do?  Unknown  to  any  one,  Will  met  and 
accosted  the  figure  in  the  dark — a  struggle  and  a  contest 
with  lethal  weapons  took  place,  and  the  stranger  fell.  No 
sooner  had  the  deed  been  done  than  James  saw  and  repented 
of  his  rashness.  The  wound  which  he  had  inflicted  was 
bound  up;  and  the  fainting  man,  help  being  procured,  con¬ 
veyed  to  Castledykes.  James  Johnston  was  not  the  man  to 
fly,  even  should  death  proved  the  consequence  of  hi3  rash¬ 
ness.  A  curious  denouement  now  took  place — the  person 
whom  James  had  wounded  was  no  other  than  the  long  lost 
George  Gordon.  The  vessel  in  which  he  had  sailed  had 
not  been  wrecked,  as  was  supposed,  but  had  been  taken, 
skuttled,  and  sunk  by  Spanish  privateers,  who  then  infested 
the  Leeward  Islands.  He  had  been  bound  and  fettered  in 
the  hold,  till  he  came  under  a  solemn  promise  neither  to 
desert  nor  abandon  his  colours  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Under 
such  discipline,  it  was  no  wonder  that,  in  a  few  years, 
George  Gordon  (now  taking  the  Spanish  name  of  Joan 
Paraiso),  should  be  habituated  to  all  manner  of  rapine  and 
bloodshed.  From  less  to  more,  by  acts  of  heroism,  he  be¬ 
came  second,  and,  ultimately,  first  in  command  of  a  Spanish 
privateer. 

England  having  viewed  this  growing  evil  with  a  suitable 
indignation,  sent  out  her  armaments  to  the  west ;  and  the 
Don  Savallo,  Joan  Paraiso,  commander,  was  taken.  The 
prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Britain  ;  and  it  being  discovered 
that  Paraiso  was  originally  a  British  subject,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  to  abide  his  trial.  From  this  he  escaped,  almost 
by  a  miracle,  and  wandering  over  the  kingdom  in  another 
domino,  or  assumed  name,  he  came  at  last,  as  if  by  the  law 
of  force  and  attraction,  to  his  native  glen.  But  he  durst  not 
yet  discover  himself,  for  he  was  an  outlaw,  and  the  papers 
were  filled  with  rewards  for  his  apprehension.  In  this  situ¬ 
ation  he  discovered  himself,  under  the  most  dreadful  oaths 
of  secresy,  even  from  his  own  father  (at  least  for  a  time,) 
to  his  sister.  The  rest,  up  to  the  period  of  his  wound,  which 
was  by  no  means  dangerous,  is  easily  understood.  What 
follows  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  narrative: — James 
Johnston  having  learned  all  this  from  Georgina,  who,  in  a 
moment  of  excitement,  discovered  that  it  was  not  a  lover 
but  a  brother  over  whom  she  hung,  he  again  met  his  blether¬ 
ing  friend  Webster — acquainted  him  with  the  history,  and, 
in  a  few  days,  Joan  Paraiso  was  arrested  in  his  bed,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  Plymouth,  to  undergo  his  trial.  The  grief  and  horror 
of  all  may  be  easily  conceived.  All,  save  the  origin  of  the 
evil,  were  thunderstruck  and  overpowered  with  grief  and 
vexation.  “  But  for  your  long  tongue  and  empty  head,” 
said  Johnston,  taking  him  one  day  by  the  throat,  “  my  dear 
Georgina  had  been  mine — her  brother  had  lived,  and  all  had 
been  well.”  '1  he  guilty  man  struggled,  and  was  dashed 
against  a  stone  wall,  with  tremendous  violence.  A  concus¬ 
sion  of  the  brain  followed,  and  poor  unhappy  James  John¬ 
ston  was  himself  on  trial  for  murder.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
aequ  tted,  as  the  surgeon  would  not  positively  affirm  that  the 
dead  person  had  not  died  from  a  natural  stroke  of  apoplexy; 
and  it  is  likewise  true,  that  Joan  Paraiso,  alias  George  Gor¬ 
don,  was  acquitted,  as  he  had  been  compelled,  from  fear  of 
death,  to  act  as  he  had  done.  But  Georgina  was  no  longer 
an  heiress,  and  the  mercenary  laird  of  Clatcbet-Knowe,  who 
had  all  but  obtained  her  consent  to  a  marriage,  became  sud¬ 
denly  cooled  in  his  fervour.  Johnston  hearing  of  this,  and 
having,  after  some  months,  recovered  his  spirits,  made  his 
addresses,  and  was  accepted.  Georgina  Johnston  is  now,  or 
was  lately,  a  happy  wife  and  mother,  Her  husband  has 


purchased  the  farm  of  Kirkcudbright,  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  they  live  in  comfort  and  respectability.  So  much 
as  a  specimen  of  the  achievements  and  fate  of  a  bletherer. 
But  who  waits  there? 

“  TriE  Affected  Idiot.” 

Let  him  enter.  What  a  thing!  But  it  is  not  with  the 
tailor  work  that  we  have  to  deal;  we  leave  that  to  the  titter 
and  ridicule  of  every  sensible  person  in  the  company,  and 
to  the  compassion  of  the  rest. 

“  In  man  or  woman,  but  far  most  in  man, 

I  hate  all  affectation.” 

So  says  good-hearted  Cowper.  But,  hating  affectation,  he 
must  in  some  degree  hate  a  large  section  of  the  male,  and 
a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  female  sex.  In  fact,  we  are 
all  more  or  less  affected — I,  in  writing  this  article  in  such 
an  easy,  off-hand,  after-dinner  manner,  and  the  publisher  of 
the  Border  Talcs  in  affecting  not  to  be  affected  by  so  many 
favourable  notices  in  so  many  papers.  I  don’t  like  the  word 
— I  hate  it  ever  since  Lord  Brougham  (who  once  was  so 
great)  made  use  of  the  one  half  of  it,  when  speaking  of  Sug- 
den  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  must  out  with  it — u  humbug ” 
is  the  go,  and  everybody  knows  it,  and  yet  everybody  does 
it.  Was  there  ever  such  a  queer  world,  ma’am?  I  wish — 
well  I  will  tell  you,  madam,  what  I  wish — I  wish  I  had  a  new 
tack  of  “this  world,”  with  all  its  nonsense.  This  thing  we 
call  “  life,”  is  to  me  exceeding  amusing;  but  I  am  off,  on  the 
very  velocipede  of  affectation  and  must  “’bout  ship.” 

The  affectation  of  no  affectation  is  the  most  unsupportable 
of  all.  Simple  Johnnie  comes  into  the  room,  throwing  about 
from  side  to  side,  both  his  elbows.  He  immediately,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  nature,  lets  you  know  that  he  never  was  up 
to  the  ordinary  methods  of  society ;  in  testimony  of  which 
he  sits  down  beside  you  on  a  sofa — plets  his  legs,  and  passes 
his  hand  along  his  leg,  from  heel  to  knee,  and  vice  versa. 
You  talk  of  anything  and  everything.  He  is  sure  you  are 
right.  He  never  could  remember  anything.  He  is  sure 
you  are  right ;  but  he  cannot  say,  it  is  so  long  since  he  read 
about  it.  He  tells  you  at  once  that  people  call  him  “  Simple 
Johnnie  ;”  that  he  once  tumbled  into  a  river,  whilst  reading 
a  book ;  that  he  is  so  absent,  you  have  no  notion  ;  that  he 
has  forgotten  his  own  name,  and  only  remembered  it,  after 
having  given  a  penny  to  a  boy,  saying — “Now,  my  boy,  do 
you  know  who  gave  you  that?”  He  puts  on  a  blue  stock¬ 
ing  and  a  grey,  and  wonders  that  people  observe  it ,  he 
pushes  through  the  market,  snuffing,  snorting,  and  repeating 
almost  aloud,  “Thomson's  Seasons;”  he  is  called  a  good  sort 
of  a  body,  and  tells  you  so ;  but  he  knows  in  reality  that  he 
i3  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  a  writer  of  no  mean  de¬ 
gree.  Affectation,  however,  hangs  over  him,  like  a  mist; 
and  his  real  merits,  which  are  great,  are  greatly  obscured  by 
the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen. 

Let  us  change  the  sex  ! — A  farmer’s  daughter  married  to 
a.n  Earl — no,  not  an  Earl — a  laird — a  country  gentleman. 
She  is  all  genteelity — talks  of  nothing  beneath  Dukes  and 
Marquises;  asks  you  if  there  is  anybody  of  note  in  India; 
never  saw  fish  eaten  without  a  silver  fork  ;  and  considers 
that  Queen  Victoria  has  never  seen  good  company!  After 
a’,  wha  cares?  This  is  a  precious  rag  of  feminality;  nobody 
can  hurt  her  feelings,  or  destroy  her  equanimity.  You  men¬ 
tion,  in  her  company,  that  Lady  Louisa  Russell,  her  most 
intimate  friend,  of  whom  she  talks  daily,  and  to  everybody, 
has  left  the  town  without  calling ;  she  assumes  an  air  of 
supreme  indifference,  and  exclaims — “Well!  after  a’,  wha 
cares  ?” 

A  blue  stocking! — No,  I  will  not  spend  ink  and  paper  on 
the  subject — it  is  literally  thread- bare — not  a  loop  in  the 
stocking  but  may  be  seen  by  a  man  of  ninety  without  spec- 
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fn-les.  A  fop  ! — faugh  ! — who  cures  for  anything  of  the 
dandy  or  exquisite  species? — A  braggadocio — another  Mun¬ 
ch. n.^en!  who  kills  trouts  by  the  gross,  and  men  by  the  dozen 
— who  shoots  on  the  w i n >_r — e.g.  Two  individuals  of  this 
description  once  met  in  my  own  presence.  They  had  been 
in  India,  and  were  Indianizing  for  the  benefit  and  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  company.  Shooting  came  on  the  carpet,  and 

their  various  achievements  were  stated.  Colonel  A - had 

shot  more  than  a  dozen  wa'er-fowl  at  one  shot. 

“  I  am  sure,”  said  he,  appealing  to  his  Indian  friend,  “  I 
am  sure,  General,  you  know  it  to  be  true.” 

“  Twelve  dozen,  by  God  !”  was  the  emphatic  response. 

“  Who  has  not  heard  of  my  father,  the  Colonel?” — viz., 
Colonel  Cloud — and  yet  this  Colonel  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  than  plain  Mr.  B - ,  from  the  grand  town  of  For¬ 

far.  Oh,  how  shall  I  overtake  the  varied  forms  that  rise  up 
before  me  ! — as  well  might  I  essay  to  catch  and  fix  every 
butterfly  from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  down  to  the  blue 
wing.  “Upwards  and  downwards,  thwarting  and  con¬ 
volved,”  the  myriads  of  insects  dance  away  their  hour,  and 
are  forgot.  And  who  art  thou  who  thus  speakest  of  others? 
—  A  solitary  fly  ! — A  large  blue-bottom,  madam,  as  insig¬ 
nificant  and  ephemeral  as  any  amongst  them.  But,  of  this, 
enough.  Let  us  now  introduce  another  actor,  or  rather 
speaker. 

“  Well,  sir,  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you;  for  I  was  just 
going  to  call  upon  you,  to  tell  you  that  my  son,  John,  poor 
fellow — you  know,  John,  that  he  has  got  a  step — what  they 
call  a  step  in  the  service,  and  that  he  has  had  a  severe  fever, 
but  is  now  quite  well;  and  that  he  writes  to  his  sister — such 
a  letter — but  I  have  it  here,  sir,  in  my  pocket.  Pray  do, 
sir,  sit  down  for  a  little,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you  ;  it  is  such 
a  funny  letter. — you  have  no  notion — and  so  full  of  inquiries 
for  everybody,  amongst  the  rest  for  yourself,  whom  it  is  won¬ 
derful  that  he  remembers — he  has  such  a  memory,  my 
Johnnie,  and  always  had.  I  remember,  when  just  a  little 

thing  not  higher  than  this  parasol - But,  bless  me,  sir,  you 

are  not  listening  1” 

“  No,  ma’am,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  have  an  engage¬ 
ment.”  (Exit.) 

And  who  does  not  see,  at  once,  that  this  is  a 
“  Prosing  Idiot.” 

“  I  was  up,  yes — yes — up — up — yes,  I  was  up  by  five 
yesterday — yes — yes — yesterday  morning.  When  do  you 
rise,  ma’am  ? — I  always  rise — yes — yes — rise — I  always 
rise  by  six — true — true — quite  true — by  six,  ma’am — it  is 
good — so  good — yes — yes — very  good,  ma’am,  for  the  health 
• — the  health — yes — the  health.” 

Such  is  the  drivel  which  we  have  often  heard  oozing, 
drop  by  drop,  from  a  male  creature  of  the  prosy  kind. 


This  procured  a  roar  at  the  idiot’s  expense,  and  he  shrunk 
out  to  announce  his  achievements  somewhere  else.  Is  he 
traveller?  Why,  then,  Munchausen  is  a  fool  to  him.  lie 
has  undergone,  achieved,  seen,  heard,  tasted,  more  wonders 
than  a  thousand  Gullivers. 

“The  bat3  of  Madagascar  are  large,  assuredly,  and 
almost  exclude  the  sunlight  by  the  breadth  of  their  hairy 
wings.  But  the  bats  are  nothing,  sir,  to  the  bees.” 

“  Why,  what  kind  of  bees  have  they?” 

“  Why,  sir,  the  bees  are,  ’pon  honour,  sir,  they  are  as 
large  as  your  sheep  in  this  country.” 

“  Why,  then,  one  would  require  to  keep  a  pretty  sharp 
look-out  ahead,  in  case  of  a  near  encounter  with  such  a 
winged  monster.” 

“  Not  at  all,  sir.  They  make  such  a  roaring  noise,  sir, 
with  their  wings,  that  you  can  hear  them,  like  the  bulls  of 
Bashan,  a  full  mile  distant.” 

“  Terrible  !  But  are  they  numerous?” 

“  Oh,  exceedingly.” 

“  And  what  kind  of  flowers  have  they  to  feed  on?” 

“  Why,  just  ordinary  flowers.  They  cover  them  all  over, 
and  insert  their  proboscis  into  a  thousand,  without  stirring 
from  their  position.” 

“  Yes.  And  what  kind  of  skeps  have  they?” 

“  Oh,  just  ordinary  skeps,  like  ours  in  this  country.” 

“Yes.  And  how  do  these  bees  get  into  the  skeps?” 

“  Oh,  just  let  them  see  to  that!” 

But  these  may  be  termed  the  magnificent  blazers.  There 
is  an  animal  of  this  species  of  very  reduced  dimensions; 
and  yet,  from  its  numbers  and  activity,  it  is  not  less  pro¬ 
voking  and  annoying  than  the  giant  race.  You  cannot 
mention  a  long  walk  which  you  have  taken;  but  it  out¬ 
walks  you  by  at  least  ten  miles.  Yrou  cannot  drink  your 
three  bottles  at  a  sitting;  but  it  empties  five.  You 
made,  whilst  a  boy,  some  hairbreath  escapes ;  but 
they  are  nothing  to  what  it  has  escaped.  Yrou  have  had 
a  very  bad  fever,  and  lay  a  whole  week  insensible ;  this 
creature  roared  a  whole  month.  You  have  broken  your 
tendon  Achilles;  this  unfortunate  has  cut  all  the  arteries 
and  tendons  of  the  leg.  Go  where  you  will,  the  land  has 
been  travelled  before  you.  Do  what  you  may,  the  thing  has 
been  done,  and  much  better  done,  already.  In  fact,  you  are 
only  the  copy  of  the  original  before  you  ;  a  shaping  out  ot  a 
web;  a  degenerate  branch  of  a  vine  in  full  growth  ;  an 
Italian  Alphabet  in  the  presence  of  a  Roman.  “I  thought 
my  master  a  wise  man  ;  but  this  man  makes  my  master  a 
fool,”  says  the  housemaid  in  Dean  Swiit;  and  it  is  thus  that 
the  emmet  Blazer  befools  you,  turn  where  you  may.  Whom 
have  we  next  in  this  our  show-box  of  rarities  ?  Step  in,  sir. 
Don’t  stumble  on  the  door-way,  like  Protesilaus  in  setting 
out  for  Troy.  Oh,  I  ask  your  pardon — 


“  Tiie  Blazing  Idiot.” 

The  blazing  idiot  is  all  over  self  and  wonderment.  He 
has  done — what  has  he  not  done?  He  can  do — what  can 
he  not  do?  One  of  this  character  was  one  day  entertain¬ 
ing  old  Quin  with  the  account  of  an  encounter  with  a  furi¬ 
ous  bull,  in  which  the  blazer  had  proved  too  much  for  the 
horner,  and  held  him,  in  spite  of  his  neck,  till  he  roared  for 
a  truce. 

“  Oh,”  said  Quin,  looking  around  him  knowingly  on  the 
company,  “  that  is  nothing  at  all  to  what  I  once  experienced 
myself.” 

The  original  blazer  looked  amazement. 

“  Yes,”  says  Quin,  “  I — even  I — have  managed  the  bull 
exercise  in  a  higher  style  than  you,  sir.  You  only  held 
the  bull’s  head  down  by  the  horns,  but  I  twisted  his  head 
from  his  neck,  and  threw  it  after  his  departing  hind¬ 
quarters  1” 


“  The  Blundering  Idiot.” 

Sit  down  there,  sir — no,  not  on  that  sofa — with  your  dirty 
o-arments,  and  shoes  bemired ;  but  on  that  arm-chair,  where 
you  may  roll  about  to  your  heart’s  content.  Now,  sir,  be 
silent;  for  I  see  you  are  about  to  blunder  out  whatever 
comes  uppermost  (and  that  is  generally  froth  and  scum),  and 
listen  to  me.  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  lecture.  It  was 
owing  to  your  blundering  interference  that  I  am  not  the 
Laird  of  Peatie’s  Mill  at  this  moment,  You  went  to  my 
uncle’s,  and,  by  the  way  of  rec  unmer.ding  his  nephew,  told 
him  that  I  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  yours,  and  that 
you  and  I  had  many  a  happy  night  together  at  Johnnie 
Dowie’s.  Now,  you  ought  to  have  known  my  uncle’s  views 
and  habits — in  short,  his  character — and  that  he  had  all  his 
life  long  an  utter  abhorrence  of  anything  approaching  to  dis¬ 
sipation5.  My  uncle  instituted  inquiry,  and  found  that  what 
you  stated  was  true,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent ;  and,  in 
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consequence,  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling,  leaving  Peatie’s 
Mill  to  a  miserly,  mean  fellow,  who  had  once  informed  him 
of  the  approaching  failure  of  one  who  owed  him  money. 
You  need  not  make  any  apology  now ;  the  thing  is  done, 
and  cannot  be  undone.  When  I  was  on  the  point  of  being 
married  to  an  heiress,  with  a  good  person  and  a  fine  pro¬ 
perty,  you  came  again  as  my  evil  genius,  denying  a  report, 
which  I  had  myself  propagated,  of  my  early  indiscretions, 
and  assuring  her  cousin  that  I  was  totally  incapable  of  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  ;  that  I  was  a  perfect  Nathaniel,  or  Joseph, 
or  what  not;  and,  in  short,  so  disgusted  the  lady  with  your 
praises  of  me,  that  she  immediately  cut  me,  and  married  the 
master  of  a  coasting  vessel.  I  know  what  you  are  going  to 
say ;  hut  I  know,  too,  that  you  had  no  business  to  pop  your 
nose  into  other  people’s  business.  Besides,  at  last  election, 
did  not  you  assure  the  member  to  whom  you,  amongst 
others,  applied  in  my  favour,  that  I  was  at  heart  a  Tory, 
though  1  had  assumed  Whig  colours  of  late;  and  all  this 
because  you  knew  his  own  father  had  been  a  violent  Tory 
in  old  times.  This  so  disgusted  my  patron  that  I  lost  the 
stamps  by  it.  Your  blundering  idiocy,  sir — without  any 
bad  motive  to  arm  it  to  mischief — has  done  more  injury  to 
yourself,  as  well  as  to  others,  than  would  the  very  worst  in¬ 
tentions  and  the  most  malevolent  endeavours.  But  I  spare 
you — convinced,  as  I  am,  that  nothing  which  I  can  say  will 
ever  drain  the  blundering  propensity  out  of  your  nature. 
But  whom  have  we  here  ? — 

“  A  Born  Idiot.” 

“  Well,  ma’am,  let  me  have  your  own  story  from  your 
own  lips.” 

“  Why,  sir,  do  you  use  no  more  ceremony  with  me  know¬ 
ing  who  I  am,  sir?  When  your  ancestors,  sir,  were  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Queen’s  highways,  and  breaking  stones” - 

“  1  beg  your  pardon,  madam  ;  but  it  is  but  a  short  time 
since  Macadamizing  was  introduced,  and  my  ancestors  hap¬ 
pened  to  live  at  a  period  prior  to  the  breaking  of  stones  on 
highroads  as  a  business.” 

“Well,  sir,  but  you  have  interrupted  me,  and  I  forgot 
what  I  was  going  to  say.  Oh,  ay  !  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
that  my  ancestors  rode  in  coaches,  when  yours  drove  carts  : 
that  mine  spent  thousands  upon  thousands,  whilst  yours 
were  dealing  in  tarry-woo  and  candle  grease;  and  yet  you, 
sir — you  now  sit  in  this  cottage  of  yours — (as  you  must 
needs  call  it) — you  have  the  audacity,  and  the  impertinence, 
and  the  presumption,  forsooth!  to  call  my  son  to  account 
for  shooting  a  few  of  your  dirty  birds  over  your  poor,  paltry 
acres.” 

“  Ma’am,  I  only  warned  him  off  my  preserves,  and  did  it 
in  civil  language,  too  ;  but  your  son,  taking  his  cue,  I  have 
no  doubt,  from  so  accomplished  a  parent,  used  improper 
and  ungentlemanly  language  to  me,  and  threatened  to  horse¬ 
whip  me  ;  so  I  thought  it  was  only  justice  to  myself  to  put 
him  into  the  hands  of  my  man  of  business.” 

“Your  man  of  business,  sir!  And  who  gave  you,  or 
your  father’s  son,  a  man  of  business,  pray?  What  business 
may  you  have  to  manage,  which  a  servant  lass  may  not 
conduct  to  a  favourable  conclusion  with  a  three-pronged 
grape?” 

“  Madam  !  I  will  stand  this  no  longer.  This  house  is  my 
own.  Depart!” 

There  she  goes,  -wagging  her  tail  and  tossing  her  head, 
the  Born  Idiot ! 

But  here  comes  a  change  of  person,  in 
“Tiie  Canting  Idiot.” 

But,  hush  !  I  hear  the  voice  of  psalmody — she  has  taken 
to  what  she  terms  a  “  sweet  psalm,”  and  must  not  on  any 
account  be  disturbed. 


It  is  true  that  there  are  odd  stories  abroad  of  her  early 
life,  and  some  rather  suspicious  reports  respecting  a  certain 
sergeant  of  a  certain  regiment.  Suspicions,  too,  have  been 
entertained  of  her  being  concerned  in  the  burning  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  will,  by  which  her  husband  became  possessed  of  pro¬ 
perty  to  a  comfortable  extent ;  but  she  has  no  family,  and, 
of  late  years,  has  taken  to  religion,  and,  some  say,  occasion¬ 
ally  to  a  less  safe  stimulant.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Glaiks 
is  at  the  head  of  all  manner  of  female  associations  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  character.  She  is  a  perfect  adept  in  judging  of 
young  preachers  and  evangelical  discourses.  If  she  pro¬ 
nounce  her  verdict,  the  matter  is  settled  ;  there  is  no  appeal, 
not  even  to  her  poor  henpecked  husband,  whose  conscience, 
every  now  and  then,  requires  all  her  care  and  eloquence  to 
soothe.  She  has  already  taken  possession  of  this  world  by 
a  trick ,  and  she  means  to  take  the  next  by  force.  She  is 
urgent  with  the  Lord,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  has 
been  at  great  pains  in  converting  a  handsome  young  man, 
wdio  was  addicted  to  wine  and  its  usual  accompaniments. 
She  says  that  she  had  been  the  unworthy  instrument,  in 
God’s  hand,  of  his  soul’s  salvation ;  and  meets  with  him 
more  frequently  in  private  than  John  Glaiks  approves  of. 
Pass  on,  Mrs.  Glaiks — 

“If  honest  worth  to  heaven  rise, 
ye’ll  mend  ere  ye  come  near  it.” 

But  what  a  mighty  fuss  is  here!  The  door  flies  wide 
open,  till  the  hinges  crack  again,  as  in  there  rolls,  in  all  the 
majesty  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  mighty  self — 

“  The  Pompous  Idiot.” 

Reader  !  it  is  not  Samuel  Johnson,  nor  his  Leader  Bozzie. 
These  were  both  pompous  enough,  God  knows,  but  they 
were  not  idiots — it  is  “  my  uncle  Thomas.”  My  uncle 
Thomas  was  once  a  colonel  in  the  Galloway  Militia,  and 
has  long  retired  in  single  blessedness,  to  live  upon  a  small 
family  inheritance,  which  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  support 
himself,  with  a  man  in  livery  and  a  servant  girl,  to  work  his 
means,  and  act  as  chambermaid.  My  uncle  rises  every 
morning  at  seven — rings  his  bell — and  calls  his  servant  to 
shave  and  dress  him.  All  this  is  done  in  solemn  silence ; 
for  it  would  be  presumption  in  John  to  utter  a  word  unless 
he  be  spoken  to.  My  uncle  having  surveyed  his  full  round 
person  in  the  glass,  takes  possession  of  his  arm-chair,  then 
pokers  the  fire;  looks  out  at  his  window;  scolds  a  turkey 
cook  for  spreading  his  feathers  and  keeping  up  a  row  in  the 
back  court ;  rings  the  bell  again,  and  says — 

“  Why,  sir,  what  do  you  stare  at  ?  let  me  have  break¬ 
fast.” 

Breakfast  with  my  uncle  is  a  serious  concern.  The  cups 
are  not  in  order ;  the  bread  is  burnt  to  a  cinder ;  the  butter 
is  rancid,  and  the  cream  is  only  fit  to  feed  pigs  with.  How¬ 
ever,  he  has  at  last  breakfasted,  and  been  again  surveyed 
and  brushed  by  John,  and  is  now  prepared  for  the  onerous 
duties  of  the  day.  These  consist,  first,  in  taking  snuff, 
which  he  does  regularly  with  three  raps  on  the  box-lid,  a 
gaze  around,  to  see  if  he  is  observed,  and  a  knowing  plunge 
of  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  into  the  midst  of  the  powder. 
But  his  box  is  empty,  though  in  fact  halt-full,  and  John, 
having  been  well  scolded,  is  dispatched  to  his  own  shop, 
Donald  M'Kechnie’s,  for  the  real  Irish.  The  box  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  family  arms,  and  the  family  motto,  “  dum 
vivo  spero.”  At  last  the  supply  arrives ;  his  gold-headed 
cane,  presented  to  him  when  colonel  of  the  Galloway  Militia, 
is  taken  in  hand ;  his  hat  is  brushed,  and  planted  in  proper 
attitude  on  his  head ;  and  forth  he  sallies,  in  his  pepper  and 
salt  habiliments,  to  scold  the  schoolboys  for  neglecting  to 
take  off,  or  even  touch  their  hats,  as  he  passes  along  what 
he  terms  his  gravel  walk,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
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than  a  cart-road  leading  to  a  stone-quarry.  A  cow  has 
escaped  from  under  the  care  of  his  keeper,  and  poor  Davie 
Proudfoot,  the  herd-boy,  is  in  hot  pursuit.  The  cow  i3 
directing  her  steps,  somewhat  unceremonious’y,  towards  the 
Colonel’s  favourite  walk,  and  he  is  loudly  appealed  to  by 
the  boy,  to  assist  him  in  “  wearing”  the  brute.  My  uncle 
stares  with  ineffable  rage  and  contempt  upon  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  tender  of  cattle. 

“  What,  sir  !  what  mean  you,  sir,  to  ask  a  colonel  in  his 
Majesty’s  service  to  turn  a  cow  *” 

My  uncle  has  gone,  in  quest  of  an  appetite,  beyond  his 
usual  bounds,  and  having  observed  a  person  passing  over 
the  grounds  of  a  neighbouring  laird,  with  a  gun  under  his 
arm,  and  of  a  questionable  appearance,  he  determines  to 
inform  Lord  Douglas,  the  neighbouring  laird,  as  he  usually 
designates  his  lordship,  of  the  fact ;  and  for  this  purpose,  in 
order  to  receive  information,  he  calls  at  the  door  of  a,  cot¬ 
tage.  A  little  girl,  about  ten  years  of  age,  makes  her  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  is  accosted  with — 

“Lassie,  where  is  your  mother?” 

“  Mither,  oh,  mither — she’s  but  the  house  ;  but  what  do 
you  want  wi’  her?” 

“You  are  an  ill-educated  girl,”  says  my  uncle.  “Why 
don’t  you  say  ‘  sir’  to  me  when  you  address  me?  But  go 
and  tell  your  mother  to  speak  to  me — away!” 

“  Mither,  mither  !  haste  and  come  here — there’s  a  man 
wanting  to  speak  to  you.” 

This  was  more  than  my  uncle  could  stand;  so  he  instantly 
decamped,  gold-headed  cane  and  all,  to  ruminate  over  the 
indignities  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

“Go,”  said  he  one  day  to  John,  when  acting  as  butler  to 
the  Colonel,  his  master,  and  the  young  laird  of  Pudden- 
tuscal,  who  had  been  invited  to  dinner — “  go  to  catacomb 
seventeen,  and  bring  us  a  bottle  of  vintage  ‘twenty-six.’” 

“Catacomb  here,  and  vintage  there,”  replied  John,  with 
a  comical  expression  on  his  face,  “  that’s  the  last  bottle  on 
the  table  I’ve  got  frae  Peter  Cruikslianks,  for  the  twa 
cheeses  we  selt  him.” 

My  uncle  died  one  day,  but  had  taken  previous  care  to 
have  himself  carried  shoulder-high  to  the  grave.  “  Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi /” 

“  Miss  Smiles  !  Oh,  Miss  Smiles,  I  am  happy  to  see  you, 
you  have  been  such  a  stranger  !  But  how  is  your  mother? 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  her  late  dangerous  indisposition,  and 
that  you  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a  doctoi. 

“  Oh  yes,”  replies 

“The  Sim  peeing  Idiot,” 

with  an  everlasting  smile  on  her  countenance.  “Poor 
Mamma  was  so  ill !— he— he— he  1  we  really  thought  she 
would  have  died— he !  But  (hen  Dr.  Blister  was  so  attentive 
and  funny.  Oh  la !— oh  la !  how  he  did  laugh,  and  made 
such  a  deal  of  fun,  that  poor  mamma  absolutely  sat  up  in 
bed,  and — he ! — he  ! — he ! — laughed,  absolutely  laughed  out¬ 
right.  But,  really,  Mrs.  Wotton,  really  that  is  such  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  pony  which  you  have  got  feeding  on  the  green, 
and  it  looked  so  comical  at  me  in  passing— he!  he!  and  your 
little  boy,  Bobby,  rides  it  so  gracefully — ha  !  ha ! — and  he 
fell  so  prettily.  But  be  not  alarmed,  Mrs.  Wotton,  the  boy 
is  only  a  little,  just  a  very  little  hurt  about  the  head— he  ! 

_he  * _ only  about  the  head,  ma’am.  I  assure  you  don’t 

be  alarmed.  Pray— pray,  don’t  l— he  !— he !  I  think  I  see 
little  Bobby  tumbling  heels  up,  head  down.  A  pretty  boy, 
indeed,  your  little  Bobby.  But,  bless  me,  Mrs.  Wotton, 
don’t  ring  the  bell— he!— he!  I  saw  Bobby  carefully  car¬ 
ried  into  the  gardener’s  cottage  at  the  gate,  with  the  whip 

still  in  his  hand,  and— but  he  did  not  bleed  severely' - -Oh 

la  !__oh  la  1  I  hope  I  have  not  alarmed  you,  ma’am !  Good 
morning — good  morning.” 


There  goes  that  insensible  piece  of  everlasting  giggle. 
She  has  no  more  heart  than  that  poker,  and  no  more  mercy 
than  an  enraged  cobbler,  making  use  of  it  to  chastise  a  drun¬ 
ken  spouse.  There  she  goes  from  house  to  house,  from 
morn  to  night,  with  all  the  external  marks  of  contentment 
and  high  delight,  and  yet  with  an  inward  feeling  of  envy 
and  ill-will,  which  is  a  perfect  hell.  But  here  come3,  with  a 
copy  of  the  Laus  Slultitise  by  Erasmus,  in  one  pocket,  and 
a  play  of  iEschylus  in  the  other, 

“  The  Pedantic  Idiot,” 

Oxford  bred — pure  Oxford,  ma’am.  You  cannot  possibly 
utter  a  sentiment  which  he  does  not  roll  you  off  in  pure 
lambics,  nor  mention  a  fact  which  does  not  suggest  another, 
at  least  eighteen  centuries  old. 

“  The  day  is  very  fine,  ma’am,  very  fine  indeed.  ‘  And 
thus,  from  day  to  day’ — you  remember  the  quotation  in 
Shakespeare — it  is  prettily  said,  but  not  delicately.  I  do  not 
like  the  words  ‘  rot,  and  rot,;’  yet,  if  one  take  into  account 
the  age,  ma’am,  the  age  of  Shakspeare — I  don  t  mean  the 
years  which  he  lived,  but  the  age  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lived — if  you  take  into  consideration  the  age,  such  words  as 
rot  were  not  deemed  ungenteel.  ‘  Like  a  bare  bodkin,  and 
‘  groan  and  sweet’ — all  these  phrases  have  got,  somehow, 
into  bad  repute  now ;  but  they  were  once  seen  in  the  most 
polite  company.  Have  you  read  the  Laus  Stultitice  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  sir ;  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  expressed  in  Greek 
terms,  the  Encomium  Morite?  It  is  quite  unique,  sir;  so 
full  of  genuine  fun,  expressed  in  beautiful  Latin,  with  scraps 
of  Greek  intermixed.  What  think  you  of  the  Prometheus 
of  Eurypides — is  not  it  sublime  and  terrific  ? — such  a  thun¬ 
der  of  language  and  meaning  intermingled!  These  old 
fellows — these  ancients — were  the  boys.  What  are  our 
moderns  to  them?  What  is  Southey  to  Virgil,  or  Scott  to 
Homer,  Tom  Moore  to  Anacreon,  or  the  lyrics  of  Burns  to 
those  of  Horace?  Oh,  fons  Sl^ndusias !  how  sott,  how 
sweet,  how  beautifully  simplex  munddiis  !  And  then  his  quern 
verum  aut  heroa ,’  ‘  Celo  tonantem  credimus  Joveni.  But  I  am, 
perhaps,  trespassing  on  your  patience  ;  if  so,  I  ask  your  par¬ 
don,  and  bid  you  good  morning.” 

There  he  goes —  a  creature  of  nut-shells,  one  who  deals 
with  the  husk  but  never  with  the  kernal— -a  bag  of  chaff, 
with  scarcely  a  per  centage  of  honest  grain— a  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal — a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches 
— a  Joseph’s  coat  of  many  colours.  I  was  heartily  tired 
of  the  classical  pedant;  but  there  are  pedants,  ma’am,  in 
all  situations  and  professions.  There  are  even  pedantic 
chimney-sweeps — men  in  sooty  garb,  who  brandish  the  brush 
and  display  the  dirt-bag  with  an  air  of  importance,  and 
whose  loud  and  penetrating  “  sweep  ’  has  a  peculiar  force 
with  it.  There  is,  for  example,  your  next  neighbour,  Mrs. 
Manage,  who  makes  more  cheeses  from  less  milk  than  any 
one  of  her  neighbours  ;  whose  butter  has  a  higher  flavour 
than  any  in  the  market ;  and  who  kills  you,  from  morn  to 
night,  with  plans  of  savings,  and  profits,  and  improvements. 
She  even  rides  her  hobby  whilst  asleep  ;  for  she  often  starts 
and  mutters  the  name  of  a  favourite  milcher  !  And  there 
is  Mr.  Clark.  Ah,  my  dear,  good-natured,  companionable, 
ever-to-be-remembered  Mr.  Clark!  You  were  indeed  the 
prince  of  fishers.  You  had  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Scotland,  like  my  friend  Stodart,  fishing;  and,  really  and  in 
truth,  you  had  done  and  seen  wonders.  I  am  sorry,,  very 
sorry  indeed,  to  place  you  amongst  the  “pedants;  but 
truth,  my  dear  sir — my  dear  shade ! — compels  me  to  do  so. 
Set  you  once  upon  fishing,  and  there  was  no  end  of  it— from 
Han  to  Beersheba  on  you  went !  Here  you  killed  a  salmon 
of  fourteen  pounds’  weight,  after  playing  lnm  up  pool  and 
down  stream  for  at  least  six  hours;  there,  you  hooked 
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another,  which  broke  your  line,  and  curvetted  away  to  the 
tuno  of 

“I  care  for  nobody,  no  not  I, 

If  nobody  cares  for  me.” 

Again  you  filled  your  basket  ere  twelve  o’clock,  and  gave 
up  fishing  merely  because  you  could  carry  no  more.  And 
then,  such  adventures!  One  day  you  lost  yourself  in  the 
mist,  found  a  tethered  horse,  wandered  for  hours  and  then 
encountered  the  same  tethered  horse  again.  At  another 
time,  you  came  upon  a  cottage  in  the  nauirland  with  a  lame 
crow ;  and,  after  much  wandering,  came  again  upon  the 
same  object.  Yo  1  once  changed  your  flies  three  times,  and 
at  last  pulled  him  out  by  a  knot  upon  the  line,  at  which  he 
took  greedily.  Was  it  not  you  who  filled  your  basket  with 
trouts  of  a  pound  weight  each,  and  then,  in  leaning  over  a 
bank  to  land  another,  your  basket  pin  gave  way  and  they 
all  tumbled  dead  into  the  gullet?  Did  not  you  jump  in 
after  them,  and  were  you  not  carried  down  into  the  bumb¬ 
ling  pool ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  you  got  a  hold  of  a 
heather  cow,  would  not  you  have  been  absolutely  drowned? 
A  fter  all  this  testimony,  which  you  know — I  mean  knew  (alas! 
my  dear  friend,  that  I  should  say  knew  l') — to  be  true,  can 
I  avoid  placing  you  amongst  the  f shiny  pedants  ?  Yet,  as  the 
angel  did  in  Sterne  (an  angel  who  has  had  a  deal  of  work 
to  do  in  his  time!)  do  I  now  drop  a  tear  upon  what  I  have 
written,  and  all  but  blot  it  out  for  ever.  Honest  Mr.  Clark! 
you  were  indeed  the  king  of  fishers  ;  but  then,  all  your  fish 
weighed  fishers  weight — you  added  at  least  seventy-five  per 
cent,  to  the  Avoirdupois! 

But,  golfers  !  Goiters,  of  all  pedants  who  infest  earth  or 
purgatory,  are  the  most  intolerable.  During  dinner  you 
hear  the  distant  grumble  ot  thunder;  there  is  a  word  or 
two  dropped  of  this  hole  and  that  hole,  of  - this  stroke  and 
that  stroke,  of  this  tee  and  that  tee ;  but,  so  soon  as  the 
glass  has  circulated  a  little,  you  are  all  mish-mash,  helter- 
skelter,  at  it  again  !  Done !  done !  is  the  word  on  the 
match  ;  shillings,  pounds,  and  guineas  fly  about  like  midges 
in  harve-t  sunshine.  Some  one  tries  to  intioduce  general 
conversation,  by  observing  that  the  coronation  went  well 
off;  but  it  is  all  to  no  purpose.  Their  voice  is  not  heard 
in  the  general  uproar.  The  very  table  seems  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  hubbub,  and  responds  to  the  clenched  fist 
with  a  peculiar  hollow  sound.  If  this  be  not  pedantry,  I 
know  nothing  of  the  subject.  The  Old  Commodore,  a 
second  uncle  Tobby,  was  a  pedant;  and  so  was  Willie 
Herdman,  who  had  fought  as  a  common  soldier  at  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar;  and  Jumping  Jenny  was  a  pedant,  who  had 
not  an  idea  beyond  a  reel  and  a  fling;  and  Willie  Crosbie 
was  a  pedant,  who  could  talk  of  nothing  but  ewes  and  gim- 
mers  ;  and  Geordie  Johnston  was  a  pedant,  who  valued  him¬ 
self  on  his  small  ankles,  and  nice  lambs’  wool  stockings  ; 
and  Archy  lait  was  a  pedant,  who  kept  up  a  nighly  inter¬ 
course  with  the  devil  and  all  manner  of  bogles.  But  time, 
and  paper  (which  is  more  precious  than  time,  never  to  speak 
of  the  printing),  would  fail  me  were  I  to  reveal  to  you  the 
thousandth  pait  of  the  cases  in  which  pedantic  idiocv  ap¬ 
pears.  Turn  we  now,  therefore,  to  another  species  of  the 
same  genus,  to  the  “Sarcasticai.  Jester,”  who,  though  he 
has  not  yet  obtained  a  name  amongst  the  notables,  is,  un¬ 
deniably,  the  greatest  and  most  offensive  idiot  of  the  whole 
batch. 

We  must  approach  him  slily,  for  he  is  an  exceedingly 
cunning  fellow  ;  and,  when  you  least  think  of  it,  he  wilfbe 
shewing  you  off  to  some  third  party,  whom,  in  his  turn,  he 
will  again  be  shewing  off  to  you.  Dean  Swift’s  house¬ 
maid  was  one  of  this  class,  who  pinned  a  dish-clout  to  the 
tail  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  and  pointed  him  out  as  an  object  of 
ridicule  to  all  the  servants.  Nay,  Satan  himself  was  a 
master  of  works  on  the  occasion,  when  he  said  “  eat,  and 


be  wise,”  well-knowing  that  his  advice  was  folly,  and 
obedience  to  it,  death.  The  practical  jester  is  not  a  man  of 
many  words,  but  he  looks  two  ways  for  Sabbath.  He  will 
tready  upon  your  corny  toe,  and  then  ask  your  pardon, 
looking  all  the  while  slily  to  his  companion,  who  is  in  the 
secret.  lie  will  call  you  Kettle  of  Barclay ,  instead  of 
Barclay  of  Kettle — aware,  as  he  is,  that  you  value  yourself 
upon  your  title.  He  will,  above  all  this,  practice  upon  you 
his  great  leading  joke  of  Johnnie  Hastie’s  shears.  You  are 
sitting  beside  him  upon  the  top  of  a  coach,  and  thinking  of 
nothing  but  the  crops,  the  fields,  and  the  cottages.  All  at 
once,  you  spring  to  your  feet  with  a  shout,  and  are  precipi¬ 
tated  over  the  driver’s  seat  upon  the  backs  of  the  horses. 
All  that  he  did,  or  was  doing,  was  to  give  you  a  clip  of 
Johnnie  Hastie’s  shenrs.  Good  reader  (for  all  readers  of 
those  Tales  are  good,  like  the  Tales  themselves),  dost  thou 
know  anything  about  Johnnie  Hastie  or  his  shears  ?  I 
shall  tell  thee. 

He  was  a  tailor  in  the  parish  of  Grail,  famous  for  fish 
and  herrings — a  real  cankeied  body — but  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  humour  or  malevolent  wit.  Whenever 
he  found  a  proper  opportunity,  he  used  to  bend  his  fore 
and  middle  fingers,  and  then,  protruding  the  middle  joint, 
and  opening  or  separating  the  one  from  the  other,  he  used 
to  apply  this  instrument  to  the  fleshy  and  most  sensitive 
part  of  any  person  who  might  happen  to  sit  near  him,  and, 
by  compressing  suddenly  the  joints  and  fingers,  gave  the 
impression  of  severe  clipping.  This  he  denominated  a  clip 
of  Johnnie  Hastie’s  shears;  and  hence  arose  the  byword.' 
An  incident  or  two  of  this  sort  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention. 

It  is  well-known  that  hiccupping  is  an  unpleasant  but  a 
pertinacious  complaint,  and  that  it  proceeds  from  many 
causes  as  well  as  from  a  too  liberal  indulgence  in  wine.  A 
person  who  happened  to  be  at  the  time  afflicted  with  this 
convulsive  movement,  was  suddenly  struck  on  the  back,  by 
a  practical  jester,  by  way  of  surprising  him  out  of  the  dis¬ 
temper.  The  stroke,  however,  happened  to  introduce  a 
small  piece  of  nut  kernal,  which  he  was  eating,  into  his 
windpipe,  and  it  was  not  without  much  suffering  that  it 
was  at  last  extracted.  Another  came  up  to  a  man  of  pecu¬ 
liar  habits  and  feelings,  observing  that  he  was  looking  very 
ill;  and  then,  meeting  him  again  next  day,  and  a  third,  and 
a  fourth,  made  the  same  observation  The  poor  nervous 
creature  took  it  sadly  to  heart,  went  to  bed,  and  never  rose 
again.  He  died  from  the  fear  of  death.  At  the  siege  of 
Toulon — when  balls  flew  about  in  abundance — after  the 
battle  was  over,  and  our  ships  were  forced,  by  the  infant 
Hercules,  Bonaparte,  to  retreat,  an  officer  went  up  to  his 
companion,  who  was  standing  with  his  back  towards  him 
in  the  dark,  and  slapped  him  suddenly  on  the  back  betwixt 
the  shoulders.  The  person  suddenly  struck,  jumped  up  on 
the  deck,  and  shouting,  “  Shot,  at  last,  by  God !”  he  died  on 
the  spot. 

Jeanie  Gibson  and  William  Laidlaw  were  lovers,  not  in 
any  particular  sentimental  manner,  but  just  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  ’They  liked  each  other’s  company,  sat  very 
close  to  each  other  in  the  dark,  and  occasionally  indulged  in 
an  innocent  kiss!  But  Jeanie  was  what  is  called  “  bonny,” 
and  had  more  lovers  than  Willie  Laidlaw  ;  one  of  whom, 
Bob  Paton,  a  sly,  unfeeling  rogue,  of  the  practical  jesting- 
kind,  was  over  head-and-ears  in  love  with  bonny  Jeanie. 
lie  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  play  a  trick  upon 
Jeanie,  and  make  her  avow  at  once  her  preference  for  Willie 
Laidlaw,  whom  she  only  in  secret  favo  red.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  dressed  up  a  figure  in  what  (in  the  dark),  niGht 
appear  to  be  the  clothes  of  Willie  Laidlaw,  and  placed  if  in 
a  field  through  which  he  knew  Laidlaw  was  to  pass.  He 
armed  himself  with  a  gun,  duly  charged  with  powder  anfi 
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shot.  Firm  prepared,  he  advanced  into  the  field  or  park, 
well  knowing  that  Jeanie  Gibson  was  not  only  within  sight , 
but  within  hearing  of  him,  being  seated  under  the  cover  of  a 
stone  dyke  hard  by. 

“Where  are  you  going,  William?”  said  the  practical 
jester.  “I  know  where  you  are  going;  you  are  going  to 
meet  wi’  Jeanie  Gibson;  but  I’ll  blaw  your  brains  out 
first.”  Thus  saying,  he  fired  off  his  musket,  and  the  figure 
immediately  fell. 

A  wild  scream  was  all  that  was  heard,  and  Jeanie  was 
found  lifeless:  no,  much  worse — deprived  of  reason  for  life! 
She  never  recovered;  but  when  her  lover  was  brought  into 
her  presence,  always  said — 

“  I  know — I  know  it  is  not  my  Willie.  I  saw — I  saw 
him  fa’!  It  isna  him;  it  canna  be  him.  He’s  awa — awa 
— awa  !”  And  then  she  uniformly  fainted. 

Nor  did  the  practical  jester  escape.  Willie  actually  shot 
him,  and  was  hanged  on  Lockerby  Muir  for  the  deed. 

Finis  coronat  opus — to  conclude,  I  shall  e’en  take  off  my¬ 
self  under  the  character  of 

“  Ttte  Scribbling-  Idiot.” 

He  is  always  meditating  something  great,  but  never 
carries  it  into  execution.  One  day  he  commences  a  heroic 
poem,  which  terminates  the  next  in  a  rebus  or  sonnet.  One 
day  he  becomes  a  dramatist,  and  pens  a  scene  of  a  play  on 
the  escape  of  James  the  Fifth  from  the  palace  of  Falkland ; 
the  next  he  writes  an  article  for  the  “  Tales  of  the  Borders.” 
Now  he  undertakes  a  history  of  the  eight-and-twenty-years’ 
persecution — gets  out  numerous  books  from  the  library — 
actually  writes  a  preface  and  a  conclusion  in  fine  style, 
which  ends  in  a  few  lines  in  the  poet’s  corner  of  a  country 
newspaper.  He  sketches  a  poem,  to  be  entitled,  “  Grati¬ 
tude” — in  which  dogs,  elephants,  lions,  and  even  horses, 
as  well  as  men  and  women,  are  to  figure  ;  but  he  never 
gets  on  further  than  four  very  indifferent  lines.  He  is  sixty 
years  old ;  and  at  sixteen  would  write  as  well  and  cleverly 
as  he  does  now.  He  never  takes  time  to  correct  vetere 
stylum,  he  is  always  in  such  a  confounded  hurry  lest 
bis  idea  should  escape  him  ere  he  has  given  it  a  black 
coat  and  a  white  waistcoat.  Nobody  can  equal  him  in 
rapidity  of  composition  ;  but,  then,  his  composition  is  like 
the  man’s  horse,  with  two  faults — “it  is  very  ill  to  catch, 
and  not  worth  a  penny  when  caught.”  He  does  every¬ 
thing  for  everybody ;  writes  all  manner  of  reviews  of 
books  which  lie  has  never  read,  and  quotes  authorities 
which  he  has  never  consulted.  He  gets  daily  into  scrapes 
by  making  use  of  people’s  names  about  whom  he  knows 
nothing,  and  who  abhor,  or  pretend  to  abhor,  notoriety. 
One  day  he  is  all  devotion  and  sentiment,  the  next  all  fun 
and  frolic.  He  spends  his  life  in  an  endless  whirl  of 
fancies,  meditations,  resolves,  attempts,  and  finds  himself 
every  hour  less  respected ;  and,  indeed,  less  respectable  than 
lie  once  was.  The  worst  of  it  is,  “he  knows  that  he  is  an 
idiot ;”  but  the  knowledge  does  him  no  manner  of  good.  He 
takes  a  tumbler  or  two  ;  and  then  he  is,  in  his  own  estima¬ 
tion,  the  very  acme  of  genius !  He  knows  that,  had  he 
possessed  perseverance,  he  might  have  done  much  ;  and  this 
knowledge,  instead  of  stimulating,  paralyzes  all  manner  of 
effect.  His  life  is  a  dream ;  and  when  he  dies,  he  will  be 
instantly  forgotten.  lie  will  set  like  an  equatorial  sun,  and 
there  will  be  no  twilight  over  his  memory. 

But  “  latet  dolus  in  generalibus ” — I  set  out  in  life  with  ex¬ 
cellent  prospects^had  gained  the  patronage  of  a  nobleman 
who  had,  at  least,  twenty  kirks  in  his  gift.  In  these  days 
the  Veto  had  not  shewn  its  appalling  phiz !  I  had  the  ab¬ 
solute  promise  of  a  kirk  which  was  sure  to  be  vacant  in  a 
year  or  two.  But  nothing  would  serve  me  but  I  would 
write  some  satirical  verses  on  a  scolding  wife,  whom  I  knew 
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only  by  report.  I  sent  the  following  lines  to  some  Maga¬ 
zine  of  the  day  : — 

Tune.— “  Rot’s  Wipe  op  Aldivalloch.” 

“  Tam’s  wife  o’  Puddentuscal*  ~ 

Tam’s  wife  o’  Puddentuscal, 

Wat  ye  how  she  rated  me, 

And  ca’ed  me  baith  a  loon  and  rascal. 

“  Her  words  gaed  through  me  like  a  sword— 

She  said  she’d  gnash  our  heads  together. 

Had  I  sic  wife,  upon  my  word, 

I’d  twist  her  chanter  in  a  tether. 

Tam’s  wife,  &c. 

“  I  did  hut  pree  her  dinner  cheer, 

And  hadna  drunk  twa  jugs  o’  toddy, 

When  in  she  banged  like  ony  bear — 

Oh,  she  is  an  awsome  body  ! 

Tam’s  wife,  &c. 

“I  took  my  bonnet,  and  the  road, 

And  to  my  waefu  fate  resigned  mo  ; 

When,  what  think  ye,  the  raging  jade 
Daddit  to  the  door  behind  me  ? 

Tam’s  wife  o’  Puddentuscal— 

Tam’s  wife  o’  Puddentuscal, 

Wat  ye  how  she  rated  me, 

And  ca’ed  me  baith  a  loon  and  rascal.” 

Now  this  song  happened  to  take  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  was  reckoned  severe  and  clever.  The  murder  came  out 
in  a  few  weeks.  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Lord 
C - : 

“  Sir, — I  hear  you  have  been  lampooning,  in  a  periodical 

work,  a  person  in  whom  Lady  C - takes  a  deep  interest. 

I  consider  myself  relieved  from  any  obligations  which  your 
past  services  may  have  imposed  upon  me. — I  remain,  &c.” 

My  Lord  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  that  I  am  now 

“  Within  my  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule,” 

instead  of  appearing  sleek,  fat,  and  comfortable  at  the 
General  Assembly  now  sitting,  is  owing  to  my  scribbling 
propensities. 

But  there  is  yet  one  other  idiot  with  whose  character  I 
might  close  this  “  strange,  eventful  history” — an  idiot  de¬ 
cidedly  the  most  prominent  of  all — an  idiot  who,  in  modern 
times  in  particular,  has  proved  his  claims  on  my  notice  to 
an  unusual  extent  —  an  idiot,  too,  without  whose  idiocy 
mine  were  literally  a  dead  letter — Reader !  gentle  reader ! — 
“  Quid  rides — nomine  mutato  de  te” 


MARRIED  AND  UNMARRIED. 

Come — my  blood-red  comforter — good  wine — I  have  fretted 
over  this  interminable  source  of  misery  too  long ;  like  the 
black  rod  of  Agrippa,  it  is  possessed  of  the  power  of  calling 
up  legions  of  devils  in  my  bdsorn,  who  torture  me  rvith  the 
“  soft  tongue  that  breaketli  bones” — by  whispering  into  the 
auricles  of  my  withered  heart,  the  fact  (I  can  scarcely  write 
it),  that  I,  who  have  devoted  every  moment  of  a  life  of 
seventy  years  (for  my  very  childhood  was  a  period  of  worldly 
wisdom),  to  making  mankind  my  puppets — to  preying  r  on 
their  ignorance,  their  pride,  their  philanthropy,  their  noble 
stoical  resolutions,  their  virtues — whereby  1  have  bee  me 
rich,  have  at  last  been  outwitted — fooled,  cheated,  and 
laughed  at — by  a  woman — a  creature  who  has  been  re^ro 

*  Name  of  a  farm. 
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scnted  as  being  without  a  soul.  Is  my  misery  to  continue 
to  the  end  of  my  life  ?  or  shall  I  not,  for  one  night — by  the 
aid  of  some  of  that  care-killed  nectar  I  had  reserved  for  my 
marriage — wing  a  smile  from  my  tormentors ;  and  prove 
that,  as  the  oaths  of  women  were  said  to  have  been  written 
in  wine,  so  shall  the  miseries  they  inflict  be  for  one  merry 
hour  washed  out  by  it.  Let  it  be  so — my  heart  that  has  so 
long  known  that  joy  of  gold  which,  reversing  the  law  of  all 
pleasant  emotions,  makes  the  organ  shrink  and  shrivel,  shall 
swell  and  open  for  once,  by  the  touch  of  the  vine-caduceus. 
One  bottle,  and  then  another,  till  I  see  the  vulture  faces  of 
the  harpios  of  disappointed  cunning,  look  pleasant — though 
it  be  the  smile  of  the  Sicilian  virgins,  I  care  not.  Come 
then,  I  feel  already  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  rosy  god, 
when  his  laurels  are  withered  cypress  leaves,  and  his  laugh 
is  an  echo  of  the  satyr’s — my  pen  has  felt  his  power,  and 
shrivelled  avarice  has  become  eloquent  of  its  triumphs,  and 
disdainful  of  one  last  defeat.  I  can  now  smile  at  the  pains 
of  my  father,  who  laboured  to  instil  into  me  a  love  of  the 
writings  of  the  stoics,  who  he  said  had  done  more  for  the 
honour  and  benefit  of  man,  than  all  the  classical  poets  that 
ever  drank  of  the  waters  of  Hippocrene.  But  I  can  dis¬ 
tinguish — that  smile  is  not  now  produced  by  the  wine. 
Before  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  laughed  inwardly  as 
I  heard  him  applaud  the  noble  self-denial  of  these  old 
patrons  of  exsiccated  virtue ;  and  I  think  I  see  myself  leer¬ 
ing  in  his  face  as  I  put  to  him,  slyly,  the  question — “  but 
did  not  these  men  despise  gold,  go  almost  naked,  and  live 
on  herbs?”  The  good  man  thought  I  wanted  knowledge, 
and  imparted  it  to  me— little  knowing  that  Mammon,  an 
earlier  tutor,  had  been  already  busy  with  my  heart,  and 
that,  what  he  took  for  the  smile  of  conscious  ignorance,  was 
the  satirical  enunciation  of  nature,  who  had  predestined 
me  to  make  the  fools  that  luxuriate  on  the  generous  senti¬ 
ments  of  liberality  and  contempt  of  money  the  creatures 
of  my  future  prey.  A  painter  would  have  a  fine  study  in 
this  eye  of  mine,  lighted  up  as  it  is  at  this  moment  with 
wine,  and  joyous  with  the  laugh  of  satirical  triumph,  as  I 
think  how  much  the  wise  men  of  the  world — those  who 
look  on  money  as  the  soul  and  source  of  all  good — have 
been  benefitted  by  the  stoical  philosophy  of  the  ancients, 
cooked  up,  as  it  has  been,  in  the  form  of  what  now  goes  by 
the  names  of  generosity,  liberality,  nobility  of  sentiment, 
and  open-heartedness.  The  world  would  have  been  a  desert 
to  such  men  as  I,  if  there  had  been  no  virtue  extant. 

As  my  mind  wanders  back  to  these  early  times,  when  I 
first  felt  the  impulses  of  “  Scotch  prudence,”  I  feel  my  di¬ 
aphragm  again  convulsed  by  the  reminiscence,  that  my  father 
intended  me  for  the  church.  Even  then,  I  was  conscious  of 
the  ludicrous  bizarrerie  of  the  conceit ;  and  my  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  suggested  to  me  the  fable  of  the  gold  which 
Cepio,  with  sacreligious  hands,  took  from  the  Gallican 
church,  the  very  touch  of  which  produced  death  to  those 
who  laid  hold  of  it  with  worldly-wise  fingers.  With  a  heart 
that  yearned  for  gold  in  chalders  and  bushels,  I  figured  my¬ 
self  pursuing  a  process  of  augmentation  of  stipend,  and 
fighting  for  the  twentieth  chalder  of  barley.  I  relished  the 
light  of  the  contrast — the  pea  of  grain  and  the  golden  gui¬ 
nea  had  a  strange  juxtaposition  in  my  mind,  that  tickled  my 
fancy,  and  produced  a  smile  which  my  father  could  not  read 
while  he  answered  my  question  as  to  the  amount  of  a  clergy¬ 
man’s  income.  All  that  is  before  me  now — and  I  need  not 
say  I  enjoy  it— as  I  continue  to  trace  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  principle  of  Scotch  prudence,  which,  long  before  my 
mercantile  apprenticeship  was  finished,  had  grown  into  an 
entire  system  of  worldly  wisdom,  transcending,  in  beauty  and 
uniformity,  anything  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Solomon, 
or  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  true  test 
the  truth  of  the  theory  of  getting  rich,  that  it  looks  as  well 


through  the  medium  of  wine  as  through  the  frozen  halo  of 
philosophical  induction.  Every  axiom  of  it  seems  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  mathematical  proportions — to  have  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness— to  be  tangible  and  ponderable— to  fill  the 
hollow  of  the  hand,  the  gulf  of  the  mind,  and  the  void  of 
the  heart.  Altogether,  it  is  a  grand  subject,  involving  as 
extended  and  perfect  a  knowledge  of  mankind  as  the  disci¬ 
plined  jockey  acquires  of  the  quadrupeds  which  he  makes  the 
subjects  of  commerce  and  gain,  and  which  he  never  thinks 
he  thoroughly  knows  till  he  has  submitted  them  to  equitation 
in  plainer  terms,  till  he  has  ridden  them. 

It  is  almost  needless  for  such  a  man  as  I  have  described 
myself  to  be,  to  say  that  I  got  rich ;  but,  looking  to  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  some  people  on  the  subject,  it  may  savour  of 
information  to  tell  them  that  it  was  almost  impossible  that 
I  should  not  have  got  rich.  Thought,  in  the  extensive 
form  of  meditation,  and  the  capability  of  acting  on  the^  re¬ 
sult  of  the  study,  are  the  true  magic  of  all  success.  The 
small  and  insignificant  adjuncts  of  a  contempt  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  prejudices,  virtues,  or  feelings  of  mankind ;  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  twist  them  to  your  purposes ;  the  evident 
resource  of  cunning,  comprehending  the  device  of  looking 
humility,  simplicity,  and  ignorance,  to  bring  your  victim 
out ;  the  stratagem  of  speaking  inversely,  as  you  think  ; 
the  resolution  to  be  wary  of  generous  impulses,  and  the 
habit  of  pausing  whenever  you  descry  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  feeling  lurking  in  any  corner  of  the  heart — all 
elements  of  Scotch  prudence  are  too  evident  to  require 
notice,  and,  indeed,  generally  rise  of  their  own  accord,  as 
attendant  spirits  of  the  great  ruling  genius  of  the  inborn 
love  of  gold.  These  are  not  confessions  elicited  by  the 
wine  I  have  drank — where  there  is  no  ground  for  shame, 
there  is  nothing  to  confess  ;  the  ideas  are  the  mere  staple 
of  life ;  and  if  there  be  anything  like  a  confession  about  the 
whole  affair,  it  is  that  the  wine — in  vino  ventas — may  have 
removed  the  prudence  which  has  hitherto  led  me  to  conceal 
what  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to  own. 

By  this  system  of  eternal  thinking,  scheming,  pondering, 
and  pausing,  I  became  as  rich  as  Croesus  long  before  I  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  fifty  years,  by  which  time  my  Scotch  pru¬ 
dence  had  become  so  much  a  matter  of  habit,  that  I  never 
was  at  the  pains  to  look  for,  among  mankind,  any  specimen 
of  the  species  other  than  fools  or  rogues ;  the  former  of 
whom  I  loved  and  despised,  because  they  were  my  prey,  and 
the  latter  I  hated,  because  they  attempted  to  foil  me  by  my 
own  weapons.  At  this  period  of  my  life,  a  new  feeling  be¬ 
gan  to  work  within  me — a  desire  to  be  petted,  praised,  and 
beloved.  My  immense  riches  fed  my  vanity — the  world 
appeared  to  me  as  a  thing  formed  for  myself,  and  the  crea¬ 
tures  in  it  for  no  other  use  than  to  contribute  to  my  pleasure. 
I  got  young  men  to  praise  me  for  a  bottle  of  wine  or  so ;  and 
I  took  their  praises,  while  I  despised  the  adulators ;  but, 
above  all,  I  became  fond  of  the  adulation  of  women,  who 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  better  up  to  the  art  than  men 
— ^gliding  more  easily  into  my  humours ;  covering  their  flat¬ 
teries  with  an  appearance  of  incipient  affection  ;  bantering 
me  on  my  immense  wealth,  that  ought  to  be  shared  by  a 
sweet  consort ;  and  laying  before  me,  with  that  delightful 
naivete  of  which  they  are  all  mistresses,  the  enjoyments  of 
wedded  love,  which,  with  the  baggages  themselves  (such  is 
their  art,)  were  all  at  my  supreme  nod.  I  loved  this  flattery 
too  much  to  take  any  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it 
was  true ;  but,  there  was  one  idea  that  contained  a  sharp 
truth,  the  point  of  which  even  this  wine  I  am  sipping  can 
scarcely  turn  ;  when  young  and  poor,  the  women  would  not 
look  at  me ;  and,  as  years  do  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
countenance,  there  arose  a  species  of  deductive  conclusion 
that  did  not  augur  very  well  for  my  vanity;  that,  in  fact,  I 
wa3  ugly;  but  1  had  fenced  too  dexterously  in  the  mero&ntilq 
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world  not  to  be  able  to  parry  the  deduction  to  the  extent,  at 
least,  of  saving  me  the  pain  of  hurt  pride ;  while  the  fair 
creatures  themselves  wrought  so  assiduously,  in  unison  with 
my  own  conceit,  that  I  soon  arrived  at  the  belief  that  I 
possessed  the  power  of  making  a  wife  happy.  Wo  to  that 

conclusion — another  bumper  to  quell  the  demon — down _ 

down ! 

This  love  of  the  praise  and  adulation  of  women  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  pungent  feeling  of  uxoriousness ;  and,  the 
moment  I  felt  the  sneaking  impulse,  I  put  myself,  according 
to  the  custom  I  had  followed  in  my  mercantile  diplomacy, 
upon  my  guard.  I  became  jealous  and  suspicious  of  my 
heart, .  lest  the  deceitful  organ  might  hurry  me  into  a  bad 
bargain  ;  and,  the  moment  I  got  my  back  fairly  rested  on 
my  old  support  of  prudential  meditation,  I  felt  myself  safe. 
Though  fifty  years  of  age,  I  had  plenty  of  time — and  was 
determined  to  use  it  too,  to  study — to  pause,  to  ponder,  to 
analyze  every  form,  face,  indication,  connection — each  and 
all  the  qualities  and  circumstances  of  the  fair  objects  who 
possessed  any  likelihood  of  suiting  my  humours.  My  study 
of  mankind,  and  my  habits  of  mercantile  diplomacy,  that 
had  led  me  to  divide  the  world  into  the  two  great  classes  of 
fools  and  rogues,  were  applied  to  that  sex  which  I  was  now 
about  to  turn  to  my  advantage ;  and,  while  in  them  I  could 
see  no  third  class,  any  more  than  in  the  men,  I  was  con¬ 
tented  to  have  a  simpleton  as  my  slave,  rather  than  a  rogue 
as  my  superior  and  castigator.  It  was  a  fearful  subject ; 
yet  I,  who  had  mastered  man,  and  wrung  a  fortune  out  of 
his  weaknesses,  could  not  fail,  by  the  dexterous  use  of  my 
old  instruments  of  cunning  and  adroitness,  to  turn  the  weaker 
sex  to  my  purposes,  and  extract  my  pleasures  from  them 
without  endangering  my  -wealth  or  my  peace — the  only  two 
things  in  the  world  of  any  importance. 

These  dreadful  marriage  laws  increased  my  caution  ;  and 
not  having  studied  them  with  the  minuteness  that  I  had  ob¬ 
served  in  buying  and  selling,  I  set  about  making  myself 
master  of  their  endless  and  dangerous  subtleties.  Upon 
looking  back  on  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations  which  have 
been  reputed  great  and  wise,  we  find  many  traces  of  a  Mal¬ 
thusian  principle  having  pervaded  their  legislation  and  man¬ 
ners,  as  if  they  viewed  the  birth  of  man  as  a  boon  to  the 
earth  or  to  his  fellows,  incapable  of  being  too  much  multi¬ 
plied,  and  certain,  in  all  cases,  of  bringing  good  to  the  State. 
Among  the  Romans,  we  see,  in  early  and  active  operation, 
an  edict,  whereby  the  fathers  of  children  to  the  amount  of 
six  were  exempted  from  public  burdens  ;  and  those  who 
had  been  often  subjected  to  the  matrimonial  chain  were 
crowned  with  laurels.  They  deemed  it  better  to  adopt  the 
“  soothing  system”  with  the  incorrigible  beings  termed 
bachelors,  than  to  follow  the  Greeks,  among  whom  the 
Spartans — those  sturdy  disciplinarians — were  eminent  for 
endeavouring  to  compel  their  citizens  to  enter  into  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony,  by  instituting  a  festival,  during  which 
every  Spartan  wife  and  maiden  had  the  privilege  of  flogging, 
as  unmercifully  as  they  chose,  the  lazy  or  cunning  celibates 
who  refused  to  benefit  the  State  by  becoming  husbands  and 
fathers.  Nor  was  this  system  of  encouraging  marriage  con¬ 
fined  to  the  ancients,  for  it  is  not  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
since  the  King  of  France,  acting  probably  on  the  words  of 
St.  Augustin — “  Marriage  is  the  solace  of  humanity” — 
imitated  the  Romans  by  offering  a  reward  to  those  who 
would  bear  the  chain.  There  is  only  one  instance,  so  far  as 
I  know,  of  a  law  repressing  or  obstructing  this  generally 
desired  object  of  legislators  ;  and  that,  as  is  generally  known, 
was  the  famous  Rapian  edict  which,  being  directed  against 
the  marriage  of  sexagenarians  who  were  reckoned  too  old 
for  forming  spruce  bridegrooms,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
an  exception  from  the  general  rule  and  spirit  of  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  these  legislators. 
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The  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion,  with  its  anti- 
matrimonial  sanctions,  was  against  these  views  ;  but  the 
Christian  fathers,  St.  Pierre,  and  the  others,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  St.  Jerome,  who  praised  celibacy  so  highly  that 
lis  fiiends  suppressed  his  book  Dc  Virginitate ,  disregarding 
Paul,  were  loud  in  praise  of  marriage,  which  was  enrolled 
among  the  Popish  sacraments.  Kings  who  wanted  subjects 
favoured  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  Charles  Chausse, 
who  contrived,  by  publishing  his  book  in  favour  of  single 
blessedness,  and  getting  it  answered  by  Sieur  Ferrand,°to 
laise  a  paper  war  on  the  subject,  was  set  down  as  a  dry¬ 
boned  churl,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  good  for  mor¬ 
tal  man  in  this  state  of  sin.  The  eternal  wars  of  these  early 
chivalrous  ages,  by  swallowing  up,  like  the  Hydra  of  Lerna, 
as  many  men  as  could  be  produced  from  all  the  human  nur¬ 
series  of  the  world,  created  a  convenient  necessity  for  kings 
inculcating  the  views  of  the  holy  fathers ;  and  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  Great  Britain  in  particular,  saw  plainly  that, 
unless  they  patronized  Hymen,  they  would  be  soon  depopu¬ 
lated  by  Death,  who  did  not  seem  to  care  a  whit  whether 
men  and  women  married  or  remained  single.  Such  I  take 
to  have  been  the  causes  that  led  to  the  extreme  facility  of 
accomplishing  marriage  (by  mere  consent,)  which  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  our  kingdom,  up  to  1757,  and  still  in 
Scotland,  has  made  our  country  either  a  paradise  or  a 
Gehenna. 

This  was  will-contrived  on  the  part  of  rulers,  who  wanted 
subjects  for  the  war-market;  but,  with  the  cunning  of 
Daedalus,  they  made  the  labyrinth  as  open  in  its  access 
doors  as  the  Greek  net,  called  Gangamon,  was  in  its  meshes ; 
and  the  poor  votaries  of  Hymen  found  that,  while  nothing 
was  more  easy  than  to  get  into  his  temple,  nothing  oil 
earth  could  be  more  difficult  than  to  get  out  again.  The 
fane  was  indeed  a  labyrinth ;  but  instead  of  finding  there 
the  kindly  thread  of  the  maker  that  led  outwards,  they  found 
only  chains  that  bound  them  for  ever.  No  one,  though 
gifted  with  a  tongue  like  the  Dodonean  bell,  could  tell  how 
many  love-sick  victims  have  entered  into  that  royal  trap,  and 
pined  away  their  miserable  lives,  deprived  for  ever  of  the 
sun  of  liberty.  But  it  may  be  said,  and  it  has  been  said, 
that  the  wary  public  have  long  since  seen  the  indissoluble 
running  knot ;  and  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  salutary  cunning,  which  prevents  thousands  from 
marrying,  who  would  otherwise  willingly  enter  into  and  take 
trial  of  the  lauded  yet  perilous  condition.  The  truth  of  this 
position  must  at  once  be  conceded;  but  the  philanthropist 
who  offers  it,  may  find  that  there  is  a  resilient  spring  on  it 
that  sends  it  back  to  him  with  a  force  greater  than  that 
which  he  imparted  to  it ;  for,  unfortunately,  it  is  only  the  old 
fox  that  escapes — annosa  vulpes  hand  capitur  laquco — while 
the  young  and  inexperienced  one  finds  himself  in  the  toils : 
the  strippling  marries  and  produces  a  host  of  beggars,  and 
he  who  has  had  the  art  to  get  rich  and  learned  to  be  wise, 
flies  the  snare  the  moment  he  has  discovered  its  perils. 

This  difficulty,  nay  impossibility,  of  dissolving  the  easy- 
bound  tie,  our  legislators  pretend  to  found  upon  some  in¬ 
sulated  passages  in  holy  writ — despising  the  law  of  the 
Romans,  who,  looking  upon  marriage  as  an  ordinary  con¬ 
tract,  allowed  divorces  on  the  ground  of  old  age,  want  of 
health,  upon  joint  agreement,  or  on  intimation  that  one  of  the 
couple  wanted  liberty ;  and  truly,  if  the  sages  had  adhered 
out  and  out  to  the  passages  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  that 
allow  only  one  cause  of  divorce,  and  not  flown  away  for 
a  pretended  foundation  for  an  eternal  separation,  on  the 
ground  of  wilful  desertion,  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
First  Corinthians,  they  might  at  least  have  been  considered 
consistent.  But,  seeing  that  there  is  no  authority  in  holy 
writ  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion,  I  could  see 
no  reason  why  (at  least  where  there  are  no  children),  they 
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might  not  have  fallen  upon  some  expedient  to  allow  us  to 
free  ourselves  from  spendthrifts,  drunkards,  and  criminals, 
with  whom  it  may  have  been  our  misfortune  and  misery 
to  have  been  united.  I  trembled  to  think  that  the  woman 
who  ruins  her  husband  must  remain  his  wife ;  that  she  who, 
abandoned  to  habits  of  intemperance,  is  spurned  by  society 
and  cast  from  their  houses,  can  force  her  way  into  her  hus¬ 
band’s  home ;  that  she  who  may  attempt  to  murder  her 
husband,  is  still  his  wife,  and  has  a  right  to  her  terce  and 
relict’s  portion ;  that  she  who  brings  herself  to  the  gallows, 
must  swing  off  it  his  consort,  and  leave,  at  the  end  of  the 
rope,  a  right  to  the  king  or  her  kindred  to  claim  a  half  of 
his  property,  and  the  honour  of  his  connections. 

But  such  I  found  was  the  law ;  and,  though  I  had 
turned  mankind  to  my  own  purposes,  I  found  that  the 
statutes  of  the  kingdom  were  rather  too  much  for  me  ;  and 
the  only  resources  left,  was  to  increase,  if  possible,  my 
caution,  and  study,  more  circumspectly  than  I  had  ever 
done  in  an  ordinary  money  bargain,  the  living  commodity 
I  was  about  to  purchase.  I  was  already  well  prepared — 
had  tested  the  truth  of  all  the  old  and  the  new  adages — I 
forgot  not  the  line  of  Homer,  nor  the  old  tripartite  of  “  fire, 
water,  woman,”  of  the  last  of  which  the  merry  Lacon  said 
he  had  chosen  the  least  when  he  married  a  wife  of  small 
stature.  Believing  every  word  of  the  woman -hating 
Simonides’  poetical  tirade,  I  found,  in  the  maxims  of  the 
modern  world,  and  my  own  experience,  a  confirmation  of  all 
that  had  ever  been  said  against  the  sex  since  the  days  of 
Dejanira,  who  was  the  death  of  Hercules ;  but,  such  had 
been  my  success  in  overcoming  all  the  difficulties  presented 
to  me  by  the  men  whom  I  rendered  subservient  to  my  views 
of  money-making,  that  I  felt  my  pride  of  ambidextrous 
management  and  manoeuvring  rise  higher  and  higher  as  the 
perils  *f  marriag®  ‘rose  in  strong  and  stronger  array  against 
me ;  and  the  faith,  besides,  which  I  had  in  my  powers  of 
pleasing  and  enchantment,  gave  me  a  confidence  that  made 
me  buckle  writh  more  alacrity  for  the  onset.  I  had  no  fear 
cf  making  a  wife  love  me,  for  I  was  absolute  master  of  all 
the  blandishments  and  sweet  palpitations  of  fond  lovers,  and 
I  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying 
that  there  are  three  things  in  especial  that  are  the  better  for 
flogging — women,  wmlnut  trees,  and  spaniels.  Neither  did 
I  i .  ar  much  the  monster  intemperance,  so  long  as  I  could 
keep  the  key  of  my  wine  cellar ;  and  though  the  remedy  for 
extravagance — an  inhibition  published  to  the  world — was 
one  against  contracting  debt  in  my  name,  that  some  hus- 
1  ends  have  an  affected  distaste  to,  Ilooked  to  it  as  the  grand 
g  illadium  of  a  husband’s  security,  and  even  secretly  chuckled 
over  the  recondite  knowledge  of  marriage-law,  that  enabled 
me  thus  to  protect  myself  against  the  schemes  of  the  sex. 
In  addition  to  all  these  safe-guards,  I  was  perfectly  master 
of  the  secret  virtue  and  power  of  a  marriage-contract, 
v  hereby,  if  she  died  before  me  I  could  keep  every  penny  of 
the  goods  in  communion,  including,  of  course,  her  tocher, 
and  be  therefore  a  gainer  by  the  speculation  of  marriage,  as 
J  had  been  by  many  an  archly-contrived  scheme  of  mercan¬ 
tile  policy.  To  sum  up  the  whole — my  knowledge  of  human 
r  tuve,  my  power  of  penetration,  my  care,  caution,  investi- 
■  tion,  espionage,  and  tact,  would  enable  me  to  make  a  good 
c1  nice;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  these  hated  laws  of  indissoluble 
1  dage,  I  might  contrive  to  make  the  perilous  enterprise  as 
I  inductive  of  pleasure  and  profit  as  any  scheme  in  which  I 
I  d  as  yet  ever  engaged. 

Hitherto,  my  intercourse  with  the  fair  sex  had  been  limited 
t  a  species  of  playful  badinage,  of  which  my  vanity  on  the 
one  side  ;  and  my  money,  and  perhaps  my  personal  attrac- 
t  ms  (the  reasons  I  have  had  to  think  myself  ugly  I  have 
always  scorned),  on  the  other,  formed  the  inspiring  causes. 
While  they  saw  me  smiling  in  the  sunshine  of  their  adulation, 


they  might,  if  they  had  known  human  nature  as  well  as  I 
did,  have  observed  in  my  grey  twinkling  eye  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  consciousness  that  they  wanted  to  hook  me ;  but 
they  never  saw  it,  and  the  adulation  in  which  I  luxuriated 
continued.  Now,  however,  that  I  had  resolved  to  make  one 
of  them  my  slave  for  life,  I  looked  upon  all  this  in  a  very 
different  light.  It  was  no  longer  the  fair  creature  that 
praised  me  most,  that  I  studied  or  loved  the  most ;  by  one 
swoop  I  cast  off  no  fewer  than  four  of  those  who,  for  a  long 
period,  had  been  flattering  me  with  the  most  extravagant 
compliments,  and  casting  over  me  the  glamour  of  their  be¬ 
witching  blandishments.  My  reason  for  this  determined 
and  wholesale  measure  was,  that  I  required  no  further  evi¬ 
dence  against  them  than  that  they  wanted  to  draw  me  into 
their  toils  ;  for,  of  nothing  on  earth  have  I  ever  had  a 
greater  horror  than  the  least  indication,  on  .the  part  of  a 
dealer  (and  women  were  not  excluded),  of  a  wish  to  benefit 
himself,  when  I  myself  had  any  object  to  gratify  at  his 
expense.  This  determined  coup-de-mam  produced  me  a  great 
host  of  enemies,  I  learned,  from  that  sneaking  espionage 
of  which  I  am  so  exquisite  a  master,  that  they  called  me  an 
old  dry  hunks,  who,  without  any  intention  of  marrying,  got 
women  to  praise  me,  and  then  turned  them  off  to  make  way 
for  new  adulators.  This  rather  increased  my  vanity,  and 
properly  too,  because,  abuse  is,  in  most  cases,  the  child  of 
disappointment ;  which  again  was  nothing  but  the  counter¬ 
part  of  my  triumph  over  selfishness. 

I  now  commenced  seriously  my  system  of  inquiry,  seldom 
entering  a  family  without  being  well  prepared  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  their  finances,  the  character  of 
the  mother,  the  dispositions'  and  appearances  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  number  of  poor  relations  they  had,  the  probability 
of  the  father  becoming  a  hanger-on  for  money,  or  the  mother 
a  director  where  she  had  no  right  to  interfere ;  and,  in 
short,  everything  I  could  learn,  from  whatever  source,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  though  at  second-hand  from  the  kitchen  itself. 
My  personal  investigations,  after  I  had  secured  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  were  not  less  searching  and  cautious ;  and,  assuredly,  < 
I  required  it  all,  where  the  fame  and  enchantment  of  my 
immense  wealth  procured  me  favour,  lighted  up  eyes,  and 
modulated  sweet  tones  to  an  extent  that  made  it  next  to  im¬ 
possible  (to  any  man  but  myself),  to  distinguish  between 
what  was  due  or  conceded  to  my  personal  and  mental  at¬ 
tractions,  and  what  to  my  fortune.  In  Mr.  Warden’s  family 
I  thought  I  had  found  a  pretty  fair  object,  at  least  for  study¬ 
ing,  and  for  a  whole  year  had  been  watching  their  actions, 
and  testing  the  heart  of  the  youngest  daughter,  Sophia, 
when  I  ascertained,  from  my  own  servant,  who  I  always 
made  it  a  point  to  get  introduced  to  the  servants  of  those  I 
visited,  that  the  mother  was  often  in  the  habit  of  accusing 
the  young  lady  of  extravagance.  I  saw  the  sword  over  me, 
hanging  by  a  hair,  and  immediately  ceased  my  visits  ;  where¬ 
upon  a  hue  and  cry  was  instantly  got  up  that  I  had  been 
tampering  with  the  affections  of  a  young  woman.  What 
was  that  to  me  while  I  was  safe,  and  possessed  a  fairer 
chance  of  a  happier  issue  in  Mr.  Glandvillc’s  family,  where 
the  plain  and  meek  Maria  seemed  to  challenge  the  most 
searching  inquiry  into  her  conduct  and  manners.  There — 
caring  nothing  for  time,  provided  I  could,  in  the  end,  pro¬ 
cure  safety— -I  visited  for  about  two  years ;  and  having,  at 
my  usual  calls,  discovered  no  indications  of  peril,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  sharpest  look-out  I  could  sustain,  I  occasionally 
changed  my  hour  of  visit,  with  a  view  to  take  them  by  sur¬ 
prise.  I  found,  one  day,  the  mother  in  tears;  and,  as  her 
husband  had  a  pecuniary  obligation  to  discharge  for  which 
he  was  unprepared,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  intrude  myself 
upon  grief ;  nor  did  I  again  enter  the  house  of  Mr.  Glandville; 
though  I  believe  that  either  I  or  my  fortune  had  really  se¬ 
cured  entirely  the  heart  of  Maria,  who  languished  for  me 
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(they  said),  many  an  after  day.  Poor  girl,  she  could  not 
help  the  misfortunes  of  her  father ;  and  neither  could  L 
After  these  failures,  I  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  having 
several  studies  at  one  time  ;  at  Mr.  Grahame’s,  Mr.  Gentle’s, 
and  Mr.  Winter’s,  I  pursued  my  system  of  investigation — 
keeping  up  a  continued  collateral  espionage,  in  an  under¬ 
hand  way,  by  means  of  acquaintances  and  servants;  none 
of  whom,  however  (so  adroitly  did  I  manage  matters,)  ever 
knew  that  they  were  following  any  other  pursuit  than  the 
generally  believed  one  of  scandal — the  truest  reflecting  mir¬ 
ror,  after  all,  of  domestic  life.  I  made  great  progress  in  all 
these  investigations,  and  always  found  that  love  itself  wa3 
the  best  agent  for  opening  a  woman’s  heart,  and  shewing 
her  true  character.  The  creatures  then  become  unguarded, 
takes  liberties  with  you,  and  throw  off  the  lying  mask  of 
etiquette  which  ha3  beguiled  so  many  good,  honest  men,  to 
those  dangerous  rocks  and  quicksands  of  matrimoney,  where 
they  must  inevitably  perish.  I  found,  too,  great  service 
from  the  agency  of  time,  who,  sooner  or  later,  wears  out 
the  spring  of  simulation,  when  the  whole  truth  is  exposed  to 
the  startled  eyes  of  the  fortunate  Coelebs.  In  these  three 
families  I  kept  up  my  espionage  for  two  year3;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third,  and  when  I  had  made  professions  of 
attachment  to  all  the  young  ladies  at  the  sametime — on  the 
principle  of  having  several  stxings  to  my  bow— I  discovered 
a  confirmed  consumption  in  one,  a  love  of  “the  crystal”  in 
another,  and  a  decided  “  point  ”  at  my  money  in  the  third 
— one  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  triumphs  I  ever 
achieved  in  my  life. 

The  hue  and  the  cry  now  rose  louder  against  me. 
Another  glass — though  not  to  drown  the  recollection  ;  for  I 
was  cased  in  the  steel  of  porcupine’s  quills — of  an  honest 
consciousness  of  having  done  my  best  to  observe  the  first 
law  of  nature — to  take  care  of  myself— in  other  words,  to 
turn  the  world  to  my  purposes,  in  spite  of  broken  hearts  or 
scattered  dreams  of  visionS'of  enjoying  my  wealth,  and  bring¬ 
ing  me  to  ruin  and  misery.  I  found  some  houses  shut  against 
me,  yet  I  was  resolved  to  persevere  with  the  determination  of 
Planeus,  who,  when  he  was  banished  for  firing  the  city, 
declared  that  the  decree  was  unavailing  while  his  legs  were 
left  to  him — a  case  not  unlike  my  own,  if,  for  the  lower 
members  of  the  Roman,  were  substituted  the  true  heart  of 
the  Scotchman.  The  rich  man  never  wants  friends  ;  and  I 
was  soon  again  at  my  work  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Richard 
Palmer,  a  man  of  the  law,  whose  sister,  Olivia,  presented 
many  good  points  for  admiration  and  study.  The  name  of 
that  woman  dries  up  my  throat  till  the  wine  hisses  in  it  like 
the  holy  water  zor  on  the  Persian  devil.  I  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  she  and  her  brother  had  heard  of  my  love  doings  in 
other  parts  ;  but  the  eyes  of  both  spoke  strange  things,  that 
defied  my  penetration.  I  loved  her  ex  aspectu ;  but  the 
stronger  my  love,  the  greater  my  caution  ;  and  my  study  of 
her  artless  art,  a  species  of  enchantment  which  I  had  not  yet 
met  with,  and  which  threatened  to  master  my  severest 
espionage,  was  a  work  of  labour  and  of  time.  Most  of  the 
other  women  I  had  disclosed  my  passion  to,  seemed  to  wish 
to  catch  me,  and  betrayed  their  love  of  my  wealth  through 
the  false  medium  of  over-acted  affection  ;  at  least  I  came  to 
think  so,  and  that  was  enough  for  me,  whether  true  or  false ; 
but  Olivia,  by  an  extraordinary  art  of  seeming  to  account 
me  and  my  wealth  as  nothing,  roused  in  me  a  new  feeling 
a  desire  of  conquest,  that  threatened  to  overthow  my  guards, 
and  stifle  my  caution.  But  I  repressed  the  demon,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  while  my  heart  was  burning  to  search  for  indications 
of  peril ;  yet  her  circumspection  foiled  me ;  and,  in  order 
to  throw  her  off  her  guard,  I  told  her  the  extent  of  my  for¬ 
tune,  and  declared  (as  was  my  custom),  openly  my  passion. 
1  had  accomplished  much  in  the  other  cases,  by  this  pow  er- 
ful  stroke  of  policy,  which  exhibits  to  a  woman  her  power, 


and  draws  her  out ;  but  this  creature  was  proof  against  my 
art,  and  seemed  faultless — an  appearance  which  roused  my 
scepticism,  and  sharpened  my  endeavours  to  search  the  in¬ 
most  recesses  of  her  heart. 

Day  by  day,  for  a  period  of  three  years,  I  watched  and 
studied  this  object  of  my  affections.  I  was  cautious  not  to 
speak  of  marriage — a  matter  I  kept  always  entirely  distinct 
from  the  declaration  of  love.  I  thought,  at  times,  she  loved 
me ;  but  there  were  occasions  when  some  other  feeling  was 
busy  with  her  heart,  which  my  self-love  would  not  allow 
me  to  consider  as  anything  else  than  a  mixture  of  wonder 
and  slight  anger,  produced  by  my  slow  process  of  testing 
her.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  had  done  much  to  try  her 
temper  ;  yet,  I  had  not  done  enough  while  a  single  suspicion 
remained  that  these  indescribable  looks  she  threw  on  me 
were  not  indications  of  a  lurking  tendency  to  break  forth  in 
some  of  the  paroxysms  of  the  virago — an  incarnation  of  the 
devil  that  haunts  those  fair  pieces  of  Nature’s  workmanship 
in  so  many  forms.  If  I  could  have  satisfied  myself  tho¬ 
roughly  that  she  was  perfect  in  this  respect,  I  believe  I  would 
very  soon  have  braved,  at  last,  the  “  evil  domestic,”  and 
entered  upon  the  dangerous  ocean  of  the  married  life  ;  but  I 
had  still  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  these  were  increased  by 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  she  was  under  the  training  of  her 
brother,  a  man  I  never  could  thoroughly  analyze. 

So  successful,  hitherto,  in  unmasking  the  fearful  danger? 
that  lay  in  the  way  of  my  object,  was  I  to  be  foiled  here  ? 
No ;  but  the  woman  who  could  stand  the  delay,  the  ter¬ 
giversation,  the  watching,  the  suspicion  I  had  exhibited  for 
years,  without  shewing  one  single  outbreak  of  fretfulness  or 
ill-humour,  was  an  extraordinary  personage,  even  if  she  were 
backed  and  supported  by  her  brother,  with  all  the  calm  sub¬ 
tlety  that  the  law  engenders  ;  and  my  policy  behoved  to  be  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  I  might  have  verified  my  suspicion  as  to 
her  temper  by  insulting  her,  and  I  was  not  prevented  from 
doing  it  by  any  qualms  of  either  the  heart  or  the  conscience ; 
but  I  feared  the  brother — I  confess  it  without  a  touch  of 
shame  ;  for  I  never  gave  out  courage  as  any  element  of  the 
moral  constitution  of  an  ambidexter,  and  I,  therefore,  had 
recourse  to  another  scheme.  I  resolved  to  leave  her  for  a 
whole  year — an  act  surely  sufficient  to  have  roused  one 
“  milder  than  the  charities.”  I  put  my  resolution  into 
effect  ;  and,  to  give  the  scheme  a  zest  of  greater  piquancy, 
made  love  to  her  friend  and  companion,  Miss  Sommerville, 
whom  I  proceeded  to  put  to  the  test  with  as  much  assiduity 
as  I  had  applied  to  the  other  objects  of  my  investigation. 
My  object  in  this  was  clear,  and  worthy  of  one  of  my  genius  ; 
because,  if  I  found  that  Olivia  fired  my  conduct,  I  could  fall 
back,  a  safe  Coelebs,  on  the  heart  of  the  reserved  lady,  and 
marry  her  in  the  event  of  her  coming  unscathed  out  of  the 
furnace  of  my  trial.  I  knew  very  well  what  I  might  suffer 
from  this  in  the  estimation  of  the  public ;  but  would  the 
incongruous  and  cruel  marriage -laws,  which  that  public 
sanctioned,  have  liberated  me  from  the  evil  of  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  choice?  The  answer  was  enough,  and  ten  times 
more  than  enough,  to  one  who  weighed  the  happiness  of  his 
entire  life  against  the  bubble  reputation — a  thing  I  have 
ever  despised. 

My  scheme,  for  a  time,  wrought  fair.  I  was  a  daily 
visitor  at  the  house  of  Miss  Sommerville’s  mother,  who 
knew  my  wealth,  and,  of  course,  my  value.  I  had  little 
doubt  that  she  laid  before  her  daughter  the  splendid  advan¬ 
tages  of  becoming  the  wife  of  one  worth  not  less  than  a 
plum;  but,  never  trusting  to  probabilities  where  certainties 
are  within  my  power,  I  took  care  to  let  the  young  lady 
know  the  fact  myself— that  is,  in  my  peculiar  way ;  for, 
while  I  exposed,  in  an  oblique  manner,  my  wealth  to  the 
fair  gudgeons,  I  took  care,  as  I  have  already  partly  hinted, 
to  keep  "the  subject  of  marriage  entirely  distinct  from  both 
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that  of  love  and  that  of  money.  At  the  first,  the  young 
lady  was  kind,  and  her  eye,  like  the  Bononian  stone,  had 
stolen  the  glitter  of  the  gold ;  but,  all  at  once,  her  manner 
was  altered,  and  I  thought  I  could  discover  some  connection 
between  the  change  and  the  detected  visit  to  her  of  Olivia’s 
brother,  whom  I  met  one  day  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the 
house.  When  he  saw  me  he  started,  clenched  his  teeth 
fiercely,  and,  in  an  instant,  smiled  to  me  more  softly  than 
he  had  ever  done  when  his  hopes  of  my  becoming  his 
brother-in-law  were  highest ;  accompanying  his  swave  ex¬ 
pression  by  a  very  low  and  humble  bow,  and  holding  out 
liis  hand,  which  I  seized  with  an  exuberance  of  honeyed 
kindness,  and  shook  closer  and  longer  than  I  had  ever  done 
that  from  which  I  had  received  more  money  than  I  was  en¬ 
titled  to.  We  heaped  compliments  upon  each  other,  and 
separated :  he  going  home  to  Olivia,  and  I  proceeding  to 
her  rival.  The  change  upon  her  was  marked  and  decided — 
the  charm  of  my  gold  was  gone,  and  the  pretty  fool  rejoiced 
in  the  glow  of  a  fancied  noble  sacrifice  she  was  making  to 
female  friendship — a  mere  tickling  of  the  brain  ;  while  her 
heart  and  soul  might  have  been  filled  with  the  mathematical 
quantities  of  gold.  The  mother,  too,  was  changed — she  was 
rude — they  were  both  rude  ;  but  I  rejoiced,  because  I  had 
gained  a  double  object — having  tested  and  discovered  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  young  temptress,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  bring¬ 
ing  out  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  concealed  flame3  of  the 
wrath  of  Olivia,  who  would,  of  course,  be  informed  of  my 
having  declared  a  passion  for  her  friend.  I  left  them,  and 
returned  no  more. 

Thus  far  my  penetration  and  tact  had  been  successful ; 
and,  though  it  was  doubtless  true  that  my  triumphs  were 
qualified  by  a  loss  of  reputation — clearly  evinced  by  the 
strange  light  of  the  eyes  of  my  bowing  acquaintances — I 
was  solaced  by  the  consciousness  that  I  was  only  doing  my 
duty  in  rolling  round  me  the  panoply  of  prudence,  to  guard 
me  against  unjust  laws.  Mark  your  triumph,  ye  legisla¬ 
tors!  whose  statutes  have  compelled  men  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  devil  to  escape  your  toils — a  bumper  to  your  vocation, 
and  another  to  nerve  this  hand  that  proceeds  to  record  my 
defeat.  My  next  step  was  to  visit  again  Olivia,  to  complete 
my  investigation,  and  bring  her  finally  to  the  probation.  I 
had  met  her  brother  several  times,  and  was  struck  with  his 
increased  urbanity  and  kindness — an  intempestiva  benevolentia 
that  made  my  eyes  as  sharp  as  those  of  the  serpent  of 
Epidaurus — 

“  Cur  in  amicorum  vitiis  tam  cernis  acutum, 

Quam  aut  aquila  aut  serpens  Epidaurus.” 

Horace  lived  not  under  our  marriage  laws,  or  he  would  have 
seen  reasons  for  using  sharper  eyes  than  those  of  eagles 
or  serpents,  with  too  good  evidence  of  the  lamented  vanity 
of  the  precaution.  I  was  studying  an  attorney  and  not  a 
woman  ;  and  “  hence  these  tears” — these  tears  that  drop 
in  my  wine-cup.  What  avails  it  to  say  that  I  suspected 
the  laugh  that  came  through  open  lips  and  clenched  teeth, 
when  I  defied  the  art  of  a  brother  while  I  proved  the 
sister  ? 

The  very  next  day  I  called  upon  Olivia.  I  met  her  bro¬ 
ther  in  the  passage  leading  to  his  business-room.  He  was 
kinder  than  ever.  I  had  been  nearly  twelve  months  a 
stranger;  yet  there  was  no  pique.  His  manner  defied  all 
my  prior  calculations  ;  and  all  my  blandness,  greater  than  I 
had  yet  experienced.  What  meant  it? 

“I  am  pleased  by  this  visit,”  he  said,  smiling;  “I  did 
not  expect  it,  after  so  long  an  absence.  Olivia  has  not  been 
herself  for  these  twelve  months.  She  thought  she  had 
offended  you — nay,  sir,  she  took  to  bed.” 

The  stroke  was  admirable.  Even  I  was  staggered,  and 
forgot  myself. 


“Was  she  not  angry  with  me?”  said  I. 

“  I  could  have  wished  she  had  exhibited  so  much  of  the 
woman,”  replied  he,  smiling  “  Anger  would  have  cured  her.” 

I  searched  him,  as  he  thus  touched  me  on  an  assailable 
point.  I  thought  he  was  sincere ;  and  a  delusion  took  me 
by  surprise.  Olivia  loved  me!  Was  this  the  fact?  Nay, 
she  had  borne,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  an  insult 
which  would  have  roused  any  other  woman  in  the  world, 
till  she  had  cried,  with  the  rival  of  Acis — 

“  Torture,  fury,  rage,  despair, 

I  cannot— cannot  bear  !” 

W as  there  so  much  virtue  in  woman  ? 

“Will  you  not  see  her?”  added  he.  “Nay,  sir,  but  I 
do  not  ask  you.  I  have  my  own  fancies,  and  predilections, 
and  whims,  and  do  not  blame  you  for  being  like  myself. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  fault  in  us,  who  dip  deeply  into  the 
study  of  womankind  is,  that  we  know  them  too  well.  He 
who  knows  them  bewares  of  them.” 

“Sir!” 

The  monosyllable  expressed  my  nonplus.  The  man  was 
arguing  against  himself  and  Olivia;  yet  his  face  was  sincere. 
I  would  study  Olivia  herself,  however. 

“I  will  take  the  punishment  I  deserve  from  her  own 
hands,”  continued  I,  when  I  found  that  my  monosyllable 
was  not  likely  further  to  draw  him  out. 

“  She  is  a  fool,  sir,”  replied  he,  again  smiling.  “  Pier 
liver  does  not  generate  bile  enough  to  keep  her  heart  healthy. 
She  is  now  in  the  parlour,  where  you  have  seen  her  so 
often.  Go  to  her,  and  see  what  reception  she  will  vouch¬ 
safe  to  her  old  friend,  who  has  so  long  renounced  us — surely 
not  without  some  good  cause.” 

“Cause,”  muttered  I,  as  I  left  him,  and  proceeded  to 
Olivia’s  room.  The  writer  had  defied  my  penetration  ;  but 
I  might  have  a  better  chance  with  the  object  of  my  affections 
and  study.  I  found  her,  bating  a  little  paleness,  as  fair  as 
ever.  Her  hand  was  extended  to  me  with  a  placid  gentle¬ 
ness  of  unsolicited  forgiveness. 

“  You  have  been  a  stranger,”  said  she. 

“  While  you  have  been  unwell,”  rejoined  I,  in  reference 
to  the  compliment  to  my  power  over  her  so  well  paid  by  the 
brother,  and  wishing  my  vanity  to  be  again  gratified  by  an 
admission  from  her  own  lips. 

“  I  have,”  she  replied,  turning  away,  with  good  effect,  her 
head ;  “  but  we  must  submit  to  the  evils  of  life,  when  we 
have  no  power  of  conquering  them.” 

So  sweet  a  sentiment  (thought  I)  from  one  whom  I  had 
made  professions  to,  and  then  sworn  love  to  her  friend.  Is 
she  mortal  ? 

“  But  you  are  now  better,  Olivia  ?”  said  I,  approaching 
her,  as  she  sat  on  the  couch,  and  resuming  once  more  my 
love  tones. 

“  Noiv  I  am,”  she  answered,  with  a  side  look  at  me  of 
great  power,  though  as  soft  as  twilight. 

And  why  now  ?  (thought  I.)  Because  I  was  again  by 
her  side  ?  The  thought  dispelled  a  thousand  doubts  of  my 
not  being  “  of  countenance  enorm,”  as  well  as  many  a  good 
reckoning  of  my  Scotch  prudence. 

“  And  am  I  to  count,”  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  “  the  weeks 
of  another  year  till  I  see  you  again  ?” 

“  No,  no,  Olivia,”  replied  I,  losing  my  mental  balance  ; 
“I  have  tested  your  love  at  the  sametime  that  I  have  proved 
your  temper.  I  know  that  you  were  aware  of  my  visits  to 
Miss  Sommcrville ;  but  my  intentions  in  that  direction  were 
never  serious.” 

“  I  never  thought  them  so,”  she  replied,  with  a  look  that 
might  well  have  cut  any  foolish  man,  with  a  grain  of  irra¬ 
tional  honesty  in  his  heart,  to  the  core  ;  “  but,  serious  or  not, 
j  ou  have  Olivia’s  forgiveness.” 
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11  Unasked  !”  I  ejaculated. 

“  And,  therefore,  of  the  more  value,”  she  replied,  smiling. 

I  clasped  her  in  my  arms,  in  a  paroxysm  of  drivelling 
folly,  and  acted  the  lover  in  spite  of  the  calculating  usurer. 

I  cannot  tell  how  I  looked  this  scene ;  but,  though  on  for¬ 
mer  occasions,  I  had  thought  I  had  detected  glances  which 
savoured  of  a  disrelish  of  my  face  and  manners,  I  could 
discover  nothing  now  but  what  gratified  my  vanity. 

Down,  ye  swelling  spasms  of  a  rankling  heart !  I  could 
find  no  fault  in  this  woman  ;  take  the  admission,  ye  philogy¬ 
nists,  and  nurse  it  in  your  bosom  as  a  cockatrice’s  egg. 

I  agreed  to  marry  her,  but  not  before  I  settled  cautiously 
the  terms  of  a  contract  with  her  brother,  whose  eye  I 
watched  (as  we  consulted),  like  a  tiger,  He  was  the  most 
difficult  study  I  had  ever  met  in  my  life ;  his  smile  seemed 
like  a  glance  of  the  moon  upon  marble  —  at  heart  an 
inexorable  bitterness,  or  hatred,  seemed  eternally  shew¬ 
ing  itself  through  the  covering  of  blandness  and  amenity ; 
but  he  was  merely  his  sister’s  agent,  and  I  was  roused 
to  a  sterner  guard  over  my  interests.  I  would  have 
said  he  hated  me,  if  there  had  been  no  dues  of  a  marriage- 
contract  to  resolve  his  hatred,  and  I  had  not  been  upon  the 
point  of  becoming  a  relation.  My  mind  was  made  up  to 
disown  him  the  moment  I  had  his  sister  fairly  in  my 
power ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  till  I  manoeuvred  a  favour¬ 
able  contract  out  of  his  hands,  I  resolved  to  shew  him  fair 
terms.  He  sent  me  a  scroll  of  the  writing  that  very  even¬ 
ing.  It  was  false,  hollow,  treacherous — wanting  entirely 
the  golden  clause  that  shuts  out  the  claims  of  the  relations 
of  the  wife,  in  the  event  of  her  predecease.  I  flew  with  it 
to  him,  pointed  out  the  deficiency,  and  enjoyed  my  triumph 
as  I  beheld  through  his  very  sternum  the  workings  of  his 
heart.  I  had  caught  him :  he  grinned  in  the  toils,  and 
smiled  compliance.  £500  a-year  was  filled  up  as  the  join¬ 
ture,  in  the  event  of  my  death  (I  could  not  take  my  money 
to  the  grave  with  med;  and  im  the  event  of  Olivia’s  death, 
all  was  mine,  including  her  trinkets,  body  habiliments, 
paraphernalia,  everything,  to  her  work-boxes  and  needles. 
I  flattered  myself  I  had  made  a  good  bargain ;  and  what  the. 
law  itself,  independently  of  compact,  would  not  have 
yielded  me,  I  wrenched  from  it  by  the  force  of  my  own 
ingenuity.  Alas  1  how  much  yet  remained  in  the  jaws  of 
the  monster. 

The  most  redoubted  doubter,  is  the  most  resolute  actor 
when  the  doubt  is  resolved  ;  and  I  proceeded  firmly  to  the 
conclusion  of  my  bargain,  conscious  and  proud  of  my  powers 
of  averting  the  dangers  of  the  marriage-law  by  my  stern¬ 
ness,  love,  cunning,  and  supremacy  over  the  woman  who 
had  consented  to  love  and  obey  me.  The  contract  was 
written  out,  and  signed  in  duplicate.  My  copy  I  locked  up, 
so  that  my  wife  could  not  approach  it ;  for  I  knew  too  well 
the  consequences  of  its  being  burned — a  trick  I  made  an 
iron-clasped  security  against ;  and  as  for  Olivia’s  copy,  she 
might  give  it  to  her  brother,  if  she  chose,  or  paper  her  hair 
with  it.  I  was  safe,  and  my  safety  was  hers,  in  so  far  as 
she  had  a  right  to  be  safe.  It  was  her  request,  through  hex- 
brother,  who  smiled  his  inscrutable  smile  as  he  delivered  it, 
that  we  should  proceed  to  the  clergyman’s  house  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  to  be  married.  I  made  no  inquiry  as  to 
the  reason  of  this  request,  and,  safe  in  the  precautionary 
arrangements  I  had  taken  so  much  care  to  perfect,  I  was 
left  at  liberty  to  gratify  my  vanity  in  rigging  out  myself 
properly  for  the  momentous  occasion,  and  making  such  pre¬ 
parations  in  my  domestic  economy  as  would  produce  a  fair 
coup-d’ ceil— the  best  mode  of  producing  an  effect  on  the 
heart  of  a  woman.  Eleven  o’clock  was  the  hour  fixed,  and, 
with  mv  friend,  I  was  at  the  clergyman’s  house  in  good 
time.  The  intelligence  that  I,  who  (as  the  idiots  of  the 
•yvprld  doubtless  said),  had  broken  faith  with  so  many,  was 


at  last  to  submit  to  the  yoke,  had  gone  abroad ;  and  there 
were  curious  loiterers  about  the  door,  whom  I  despised,  and 
could  have  wished  away.  The  noise  of  the  wheels  of 
Olivia’s  carriage  was  heard,  and  she  and  her  female  com¬ 
panion,  Miss  Sommerville,  accompanied  with  her  brother, 
were  introduced  into  the  apartment.  She  had  never  ap¬ 
peared  so  beautiful  to  me ;  yet  there  was  a  secret  mutual 
intelligence  between  her  eyes  and  those  of  her  brother,  that 
defied  my  scrutiny,  and  raised  emotions  within  me  that 
shook  my  heart.  She  scarcely  looked  at  me ;  and  when  her 
eyes  were  turned  to  me,  it  was  only  to  make  me  shiver  by 
the  phenomenon  of  a  furtive  glance;  while,  throughout  the 
features  of  her  inscrutable  brother,  there  reigned  a  triumph, 
enthroned  on  the  adamantine  chair  of  obdurate  hatred.  At 
that  moment  1  would  have  undone  everything,  and  given 
five  thousand  pounds  to  be  free ;  though,  if  any  man  had 
asked  me  for  a  reason,  I  could  have  given  him  none.  The 
ceremony  proceeded,  and  was  finished.  I  offered  my  arm 
to  my  wife,  to  lead  her  to  my  carriage,  that  still  stood  at 
the  door,  along  with  that  in  which  she  herself  had  come. 
Her  brother  offered  her  also  his,  which  she  seized,  and  clung 
to — rejecting  mine  as  if  it  had  been  a  coiled  viper.  We 
bustled  confusedly  to  the  door  together,  and  I  ran  forward 
to  open  the  carriage  and  hand  her  in.  There  was  a  small 
assemblage  of  people  collected  around,  and  I  turned  my  head 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  party  came ;  but  what  new 
mystery  again  mocked  my  penetration  ?  I  saw  my  wife  and 
her  brother  walk  deliberately  up  to  their  own  carriage, 
enter,  shut  the  door,  and  drive  off,  amidst  a  mixture  of 
half-repressed  sounds  of  surprise,  and  the  usual  acclama¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  crowd.  I  stood  rivetted  to  the  spot, 
with  the  handle  of  my  carriage  door  in  my  hand  ;  and  felt 
an  accession  of  dinus  whirling  round  my  brain,  and  scatter¬ 
ing  my  thoughts  like  the  broken  reveries  of  a  maniac. 
With  no  grasp  of  a  defined  pxirpose,  I  threw  myself  into  the 
carriage — “  For  Mr.  Palmer’s,”  I  cried,  with  a  trembling 
voice;  and  the  coachman’s  whip  sounded  in  my  ear  like  the 
lash  of  the  executioner. 

The  coach  proceeded  with  the  rapidity  of  an  impatient 
bridegroom,  and  my  thoughts  with  the  velocity  of  a  mad¬ 
man’s.  Was  I  now  in  the  beginning  of  my  marriage  bliss? 
Was  I  now  running  after  my  wife  in  the  first  hour  of  my 
wedded  condition — belying  my  dreams  of  safety  by  practical 
pain — reversing  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  conduct  of 
Ariadne?  Had  all  my  pausing,  pondering,  tact,  and  study 
ended  in  being  cheated  by  a  woman,  and  involved  in  the 
horrid  toils  of  the  laws  of  the  matrimonial  Dracos,  who 
have  made  wedded  life  a  series  of  horrors.  It  was  not 
within  the  powers  of  possibility.  I  was  afraid  to  put  my 
head  out  at  the  carriage  window,  to  ascertain  at  what  dis¬ 
tance  my  wife  was  before  me,  and  at  what  speed  she  was 
flying;  and  the  sound  of  my  own  carriage  prevented  me 
from  hearing  the  rattle  of  her  extraordinary  retreat.  But 
at  last  the  coach  stopped  ;  and  I  then  heard,  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  the  sound  of  the  other  coach,  which,  having 
deposited  its  burden  at  the  house  of  my  brother-in-law  had 
proceeded  onwards.  The  coachman  now  opened  the  vehicle, 
and  I  alighted.  My  first  act  wa3  to  cast  a  glance  at  the 
windows  of  the  house,  when  I  found  the  blinds  drawn,  and 
everything  wearing  the  appearance  of  stillness  and  mystery; 
and  my  second  was  to  rush  up  to  the  door,  and  knock,  with 
a  hand  that  was  irresolute,  whether  to  make  the  brass  sound 
like  the  voice  of  Cycloborus,  or  the  love  strain  of  Rocnabad 
— the  demand  of  a  creditor,  or  the  petition  of  a  debtor.  I 
struck,  I  believe,  a  medium  ;  and  I  had  to  strike  twice  be¬ 
fore  the  door  was  opened  to  me. 

“  Is  Mrs.  Bartlet  within  ?”  was  my  question  to  a  bearded 
duenna  who  opened  the  door. 

“  Mrs.  Bartlet  is  indisposed  and  cannot  be  seen,”  was  the 
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answer  of  tlic  woman,  who  smiled  as  her  master  had  smiled 
when  he  saw  me  sign  the  contract  of  my  bondage. 

“  Is  Mr.  Palmer” - 

The  closing  of  the  door  in  my  face  cut  my  question  short, 
and  my  heart  to  the  quick ;  my  brain  reeled  with  a  new 
impulse ;  and,  hurrying  down  the  steps,  I  overtook  the  coach 
that  had  proceeded  a  few  paces,  flung  myself  into  it,  and 
bade  the  coachman  drive  home.  Phlegethon  has  been 
described,  Terni  attempted,  and  madness  essayed;  but  the 
state  of  my  mind,  as  I  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  in  that 
return  to  my  home,  a  husband-Coelebs,  married  and  un¬ 
married,  but  firmly  bound  in  the  rankling  chains,  I  had  for 
a  whole  life  trembled  at,  as  more  frightful  than  the  bounds 
of  the  old  Tyrrhenians,  never  can  be  described  by  mortal. 
I  found  waiting  me  Mr.  Melville,  who  had  officiated  as  “  best 
man,”  and  proceeded  to  my  house  to  wait  my  return. 

“Where  is  the  lady?”  he  cried,  as  I  rushed  into  the 
house. 

I  could  give  him  no  answer,  but,  throwing  myself  into  a 
chair,  ground  my  teeth  and  clenched  my  hands  to  allay  the 
fever  that  burned  in  my  veins.  My  friend  looked  on  in  an 
amazement,  which  clearly  indicated  that  what  he  had  seen 
and  now  witnessed  so  far  transcended  even  the  extraordin¬ 
ary  phenomena  of  married  life,  that  even  conjecture  was  set 
at  defiance.  I  never  was  a  consultor.  I  had  hitherto 
thought  myself  a  match  for  all  mankind — the  adviser  and 
the  advised — in  all  my  schemes  for  bringing  the  puppets  of 
the  world  into  my  toils ;  and  now  that  I  was  wrestling  in 
the  meshes  of  a  woman,  I  scorned  the  witness  of  my  shame. 
My  friend  knew  my  peculiarities,  and,  seeing  me  disinclined 
to  speak,  quietly  left  me  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
my  fury.  When  I  became  able  to  think,  a  few  scattered 
gleams  of  truth  broke  in  upon  me.  On  looking  back  on  the 
conduct  of  Olivia,  it  was  too  clear  to  me  that  she  never, 
from  the  beginning,  had  the  slightest  affection  for  me — if 
she  did  not  hate  me  with  a  woman’s  hatred ;  and  the  lurk¬ 
ing  suspicion  that  I  was  ill-favoured,  vindicated,  for  a 
moment,  its  place  against  the  power  of  my  habitual  vanity. 
I  had  incensed  her  and  her  brother  by  my  conduct,  and 
vengeance  in  the  latter  had  been  made  subservient  to  some 
scheme  of  sordid  attorneyship  which  would  quickly  be 
evolved.  It  was  my  nature  ever  to  rise  and  battle  for  triumph, 
amidst  the  strife  of  a  contest  that  threatened  to  overcome 
me  by  those  powers  of  cunning  and  management  which  I 
had  made  peculiarly  my  own;  and  in  the  middle  of  shame, 
and  the  consciousness  of  defeat,  I  felt,  as  my  desire  of 
revenge  arose,  a  new-born  strength,  that  promised  yet  to 
bring  ruin  on  the  heads  of  those  who  had  dared  to  turn 
against  me  my  own  weapons. 

Stamping  through  the  room  I  had  fitted  up  for  her  re¬ 
ception,  I  roared  forth  in  my  own  ear — “  Was  this,  after 
all,  a  marriage  by  the  laws  of  Scotland?”  and,  ringing  the 
bell  with  violence,  I  sent  my  servant  for  Mr.  Grinton,  the 
writer ;  and,  when  he  came,  laid  before  him  as  much  of  my 
case  as  might  serve  for  information  to  enable  him  to  resolve 
my  doubts.  He  smiled,  as  if  he  envied  the  man  the  ability 
that  could  plan  so  dexterous  a  piece  of  chicane,  and  let  me 
into  the  secret,  that  Palmer  was  reputed  a  brother  of  the 
craft  who  stuck  at  nothing— had  no  character  to  lose,  but 
an  inexhaustible  stock  of  revenge  to  gratify  at  the  expense 
of  all  who  had  injured  him.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt, 
he  added,  that  marriage  was  as  firm  as  the  folds  of  a  boa — 
all  the  vulgar  twaddle  about  “consummation”  being  no 
better  than  Tory  breath  (for  the  creature  was  a  Whig),  and 
only  calculated  to  lead  simple  Coelebses  astray.  My  only 
remedy  was  to  wait  four  years ,  and  then  prosecute  a  divorce, 
on  the  ground  of  wilful  desertion,  which  our  law  allowed ; 
but  which  Paul  (and  he  smiled  knowingly  as  he  proceeded) 
no  more  authorized,  than  he  did  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of 


a  wife  having  intended  to  murder  the  husband  of  her  affec¬ 
tions,  or  being  somewhat  too  free  of  her  tongue.  My 
doom  was  apparently  sealed — I  could  have  no  parley  while 
in  wroth. 

I  had  recourse  to  wine ;  and  Grinton — who  loved  liquor 
as  well  as  he  did  chicane — was  doubtless  well-pleased;  for 
he  saw  a  law-plea  by  his  mind’s  eye,  and  a  bottle  by  his 
physical.  When  I  had  tossed  over  four  or  five  glasses,  with 
a  rapidity  suited  to  the  tumult  within — 

“What  is  the  object  of  these  fiends?”  I  cried.  “No 
man,  nor  woman  neither,  acts  without  a  selfish  object.  This 
woman  has  ruined  her  reputation,  as  well  as  my  peace.  Is 
it  for  nothing  that  one  throws  away  the  bubble  which  still 
pleases,  and  will  please  till  the  world  itself  is  proved  to  be  a 
bubble,  and  blows  up  into  nothing.” 

“That  there  is  an  end  and  an  object  both,”  replied  Grinton, 
as  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  imitate  me  in  the  rapidity 
of  his  potations,  “  is  clear.  Palmer  is  too  subtle  a  schemer 
to  scheme  for  the  ruin  of  his  sister’s  reputation,  without  some 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it.” 

“Too  clear! — too  clear!”  I  rejoined,  impatiently.  “I 
am  aware  that  this  is  a  marriage — that  I  am  caught  in  the 
toils  ;  but  what  can  they  gain  by  it  ?” 

“  They  have  begun  by  war  at  once,”  replied  he.  “  They 
know  that  by  this  display  of  a  long  concealed  hatred  they 
will  rouse  you  to  a  revenge  which  will  be  their  gain ;  that 
you  will  not  receive  her  now  to  your  arms ;  that  you  will 
transact  for  a  legal  separation  and  an  aliment.” 

“  ’Sdeath  !  but  I  shall  not.  I  shall  wait  the  four  years — 
ay,  and  count  every  hour  and  minute  of  them ;  get  my  di¬ 
vorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion ;  make  a  jubilee  for  bachelors; 
and  execute  a  mortification  for  the  support  of  a  hundred 
Coelebses,  who  shall  get  drunk  every  anniversary  of  my 
liberation.” 

“And  is  Palmer,  think  ye,  not  aware  of  what  you  can 
do  ?”  replied  my  friend.  “  In  a  week  hence,  sooner  or  later, 
Olivia  may  present  herself  at  your  door  for  admittance 
into  her  own  house.  Reception  will  neither  be  her  object, 
nor  your  inclination ;  and  rejection  will  found  her  claim  for 
aliment.” 

“  I  will  receive  her,  sir  ! — I  will  receive  her  1”  I  cried,  as 
I  gulped  another  glass.  “Were  she  a  snake  with  a  thousand 
heads,  I  will  receive  her,  and  embrace  her  with  the  kind¬ 
ness  that  crucifies — ay,  and  breaks  bones  as  the  lightning 
breaks  them,  and  leaves  the  skin  as  fair  as  ever.” 

“  Whereby  you  will  only  punish  yourself,”  replied  he 
calmly. 

“There  is  no  triumph  in  the  world,”  I  rejoined,  “without 
self-infliction.  I  shall  be  happy  by  the  thought  of  her 
misery  !  I  shall  gloat  over  it,  sir,  with  the  doating  of  a  soft, 
calm  vengeance  !  But  it  is  too  good  to  hope  for ;  she  will 
not  put  herself  in  my  power.” 

“  Then  are  both  he  and  his  sister  mad,”  said  my  friend. 

“  Let  it  be  so ! — let  it  be  so  !”  I  rejoined.  “  Let  them  re¬ 
main  mad  for  four  years,  but  not  an  hour  longer,  that,  in 
coming  to  their  senses,  they  may  acknowledge  my  triumph, 
and  their  defeat.” 

And  thus  we  continued  our  conversation  till  it  became, 
on  my  part,  a  wild  mixture  of  the  expressions  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  enthusiastic  hopes  of  liberty.  How  long  our 
meeting  lasted,  I  know  not.  I  found  myself  sleeping  on  a 
chair  when  I  awoke  about  seven  in  the  morning.  Grinton 
had  left  me  in  that  position  after  he  himself  had  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  a  recklessness  and  extravagance,  into  which  I 
had  been  for  once  hurried  by  the  stream  of  passion  that  had 
passed  over  me. 

When  I  came  to  my  sober  senses  in  the  morning,  I  saw 
matters  in  a  different  light.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  of 
drunken  hope  in  mo  now.  The  gudgeon-beast,  the  silly  and 
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dishonest  public,  I  had  flattered,  and  threatened,  and  sub¬ 
dued  to  my  purposes  ;  but  what  power  did  I  possess  against 
these  odious  laws  of  the  realm,  which  reared  their  hydra 
heads  against  me,  and  made  me  curse  the  makers  of  them, 
as  more  ugly  than  Corytlieus.  My  cogitations  were  vain, 
and  time  passed,  while  I  saw  nothing  of  my  wife  or  her 
brother,  though,  I  believe,  the  public  knew  enough  of  them 
and  of  me.  I  now  hated  her  more  than  I  had  ever  loved 
her ;  and  the  extent  of  that  hatred  might  be  known  other¬ 
wise  than  by  that  comparison,  when  it  is  considered  that  all 
men  of  my  class  are  soonest  and  most  fiercely  fired  by  our 
peculiar  weapons  being  wielded  against  us  by  those  we  in¬ 
tended  to  victimize ;  but  every  thought,  every  inquiry,  every 
investigation  into  authorities,  satisfied  me  that  my  remedy 
lay  in  waiting  for  the  expiry  of  the  four  years.  Every  day 
that  passed  seemed — merely  as  time — to  be  the  food  of  my 
mind  ;  and,  while  I  sighed  for  the  hours  to  come,  I  gloated- 
over  those  that  had  been  digested  ;  yet,  breaking  forth  and 
exclaiming,  at  intervals,  against  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 
a  law  that  immolates  itself,  and  fools  the  people  with  a  hope 
occupying  a  tenth  part  of  a  life.  The  petty  boon  of  a  di¬ 
vorce  for  desertion,  to  have  been  any  boon  at  all,  or  more 
than  an  insult,  behoved  to  have  been  conceded  in  a  month’s 
wiful  desertion,  as  readily  as  in  a  dozen  of  years.  But  even 
the  four  years,  I  found,  were  not  conclusive — a  man  being 
obliged  to  receive  the  serpent  into  his  arms,  if  she  chooses 
or  condescends  to  come  back,  and  sputters  over  him  the 
poison  generated  by  four  years’  hatred.  Yet  I  sighed  and 
groaned  for  the  despised  pittance  of  the  penurious  hand  of 
the  enemies  of  mankind  that  formed  the  law ;  and,  God  be 
praised  !  the  revolution  of  time  was  not  committed  to  them. 
The  years  did  pass,  and,  as  the  period  of  my  freedom  and 
revenge  approached,  my  returning  independence  swelled  my 
bosom  again,  and  I  rejoiced  in  the  view  of  my  triumph.  I 
learned  that  the  days  of  the  inducise  might  run  with  the  four 
years.  Not  a  moment  would  I  lose  :  my  action  was  raised 
at  the  very  hour,  and  Grinton  was  buoyed  up  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  reward  and  a  marriage-feast,  on  that  day  when  I 
should  be  allied  to  liberty. 

The  light  of  that  evening  which  preceded  the  day  when 
a  decree  of  divorce  should  pass  in  my  favour,  shines  now 
upon  my  soul;  but  it  is  a  false  glow  called  forth  by  the 
charm  of  care  expelling  grape.  Grinton  was  with  me. 
My  ear  was  never  tuned  to  music;  but,  on  that  night, 
every  hour  that  chimed  from  the  clock  was  a  sound  from 
heaven.  I  despised  the  fears  of  the  lawyer,  as  he  croaked 
of  the  possibility  of  the  woman  (I  will  not  call  her  my  wife), 
still  making  her  appearance,  and  my  cackle  of  triumph  was 
still  convulsing  my  throat,  when  the  door  bell  rang.  I 
started  to  my  feet,  and  flew  to  open  the  room  door,  when  I 
felt  myself  pulled  back  by  my  companion. 

“  If  it  is  she,  what  will  you  do?”  he  cried. 

“Expel  her,  if  she  has  no  witnesses,”  I  answered,  in  an 
instant ;  and  receive  her,  to  torture  her,  if  she  has.” 

“  Spoken  like  Apollo,”  replied  the  lawyer. 

I  hastened  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  myself.  The  fiend 
was  there  in  all  the  deformity  of  her  beauty :  her  brother 
was  also  there. 

“  Mrs.  Bartlet  is  willing  to  return  to  the  house  of  her 
husband,”  said  her  brother,  in  a  calm  voice  ;  “  and  presents 
herself  for  the  purpose  of  being  received.” 

I  looked  forth,  over  their  heads,  and  by  their  sides.  I 
was  as  calm  as  Colanus  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  pyre ; 
or  Mutius  with  his  hand  in  the  fire.-  I  saw  no  one  to  wit¬ 
ness  against  me. 

“She  may  go  to  - !”  I  roared  in  exultation,  and 

slapped  the  door,  with  a  loud  sound,  in  her  face. 

I  returned  to  Grinton,  received  his  approbation  of  my 
conduct ;  and  we  passed  the  night  in  deep  potations,  and  a 
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triumph  unqualified  by  the  thought  that  I  might  be  called 
upon  to  give  my  oath  that  my  wife  had  not  offered  to  return 
to  me.  Cords  bind  boys,  and  oaths  fools — I  was  neither, 
and  Grinton  was  true  as  the  soul  of  his  profession.  Thus 
passed  that  eventful  night.  The  morn  came,  and  I  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  lawyer  to  wish  me  joy ;  but  he  made  not 
his  appearance,  for  his  courage  was  quelled,  and  I  read  the 
burning  words  of  his  note  that  the  decree  was  stopped;  that 
witnesses,  who  had  been  adroitly  concealed  from  me  by  the 
dark,  had  sworn  that  I  refused  to  receive  my  wife,  and  had 
expelled  her  from  my  house.  That  same  day  I  received  a 
summons  for  aliment,  which  I  defended  to  the  teeth.  I  lost 
it  in  spite  of  every  piece  of  chicanery  in  Grinston’s  power, 
and  was  decerned  to  pay  my  wife  £500  a-year  during  the 
period  of  my  life,  or  until  she  choose  to  return  to  me.  For 
twelve  years  has  that  money  been  wrung  from  my  heart.  I 
am  now  seventy  years  of  age,  and  Olivia  is  not  more  than 
thirty-five.  When  I  die,  the  same  sum  is  due  by  the  con¬ 
tract.  Mark  your  triumph,  ye  legislators !  and  would  that 
your  spirits  might  hover  round  me  when  I  die,  that  ye  may 
hear  the  curses  that  will  ride  on  the  wings  of  my  parting 
breath.  Yet  that  time  is  not  come,  and  this  red  wine  may 
ward  it  off.  So,  here  again ! 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  one  who,  in  endeavouring  to 
wrest  mankind  to  his  purposes — and  to  make  the  laws  sub¬ 
serve  the  private  wishes  of  selfishness — was  caught  in  the 
toils  of  his  own  schemes.  If  any  one  should  doubt  the  truth 
of  his  narrative,  and  be  rather  inclined  to  hold  him,  who  ¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  as  an  arch  cynic,  who  gives  us  a  wholesome 
satire  upon  a  class  of  mankind  under  the  garb  of  a  personal 
confession,  he  may  probably  be  near  the  mark.  Doubtless 
there  are  bad  wives,  and  bad  husbands  too  ;  but  we  shrewdly 
suspect  there  would  be  a  great  many  more  of  both,  if  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  bound  together  for  life,  were  re¬ 
laxed  for  the  expected  boon  of  a  miscalled  liberty. 


THE  GOOD  MAN  OF  DRYFIELD. 

“  To  Let,  the  Mansion  House  of  Dryfield.  This  is  a 
small,  genteel,  self-contained  house,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  with  large  garden,  and  seven  acres 
of  fine  arable  land  attached.  Rent  moderate.  Premises 
will  be  shewn,  and  other  particulars  given,  by  Mr.  Pentland, 
farmer,  Minnigrain,  near  Dryfield,  who  is  also  empowered 
to  transact  all  matters  relative  to  the  letting  of  the  house  and 
grounds.” 

Such,  good  reader,  was  an  advertisement  that  appeared 
in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  some  six-and-twenty  years  ago. 
Well,  but  what  on  earth  has  an  advertisement  of  this  sort 
to  do  with  the  Border  Tales?  Patience,  kind  friend — 
patience ;  and,  as  a  certain  humorous  song — whose  title  we 
have  forgotten — says,  “  You  shall  hear.”  This  advertise¬ 
ment,  commonplace  as  it  may  seem,  possessed  some  interest 
for  me  at  the  time  it  appeared ;  for,  at  that  very  moment, 
I  was  commissioned,  by  a  friend  then  resident  in  Jamaica, 
but  who  was  contemplating  an  immediate  return  to  his 
native  country,  to  look  out  for  exactly  such  a  place  as  that 
described  in  the  announcement  above  quoted. 

Having  some  recollection  of  the  place  myself,  which  I 
had  casually  seen  several  years  before,  as  I  passed  on  the 
top  of  the  mail,  I  felt  convinced  that  it  was  precisely  such  a 
residence  as  my  friend  desired.  Under  this  impression,  I 
determined  on  paying  Dryfield  a  visit  and  making  a  per¬ 
sonal  survey  of  the  premises.  Conform  thereto,  the  follow" 
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ing  morning  found  me  on  tlie  top  of  tlie  mail.  In  six  hours 
afterwards,  I  was  at  Minnigrain,  and  in  tlie  presence  of  its 
Avorthy  occupant,  Mr.  Pentland.  He  Avas  a  decent,  sub¬ 
stantial-looking  farmer — plain  and  unsophisticated  in  his 
manners,  intelligent,  and  shrewd,  Avith  a  spice  of  humour 
about  him  which  he  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  con¬ 
trolling. 

Having  mentioned  to  Mr.  Pentland  the  purpose  of  my 
visit,  and  my  wish  to  take  a  look  of  Dryfield  and  its  pre¬ 
mises,  he  instantly  accompanied  me  thither — having  pre¬ 
viously  provided  himself  with  a  couple  of  keys ;  one  to 
procure  us  access  to  the  garden,  through  Avhich  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  to  reach  the  house ;  the  other  to  admit  us 
to  the  house  itself. 

Our  Avay  lay  through  a  romantic  wood,  that  grew  on  a 
steep  bank  overhanging  the  Clyde,  and  Avhich  was  traversed 
by  various  winding  paths.  Having  taken  one  of  these,  we 
soon  threaded  the  little  forest ;  and,  emerging  at  its  western 
side,  found  ourselves  on  a  green  lawn,  at  the  further  end  of 
which  stood  the  mansion  house  of  Driffel,  as  it  was  more 
shortly  pronounced  by  the  natives.  It  was  a  compact  and 
comfortable-looking  house,  but  had  evidently  been  long  un¬ 
tenanted.  Everything  around  it  was  running  to  waste. 
The  honeysuckle  with  which  its  walls  had  been  clothed,  had 
fallen  from  its  fastenings,  and  was  idly  sweeping  the  foot¬ 
path  below ;  the  flower-plots  in  front  was  overrun  Avith 
Aveeds ;  the  garden  was  uncropped ;  and  shrubs,  bushes,  and 
trees  were  revelling  in  an  unprofitable  luxuriance.  Every¬ 
thing,  in  short,  bespoke  neglect,  and  the  absence  of  a  pre¬ 
siding  care  and  taste. 

“  The  house  does  not  seem  to  have  been  tenanted  for  a 
long  time,  Mr.  Pentland,”  said  I,  as  Ave  walked  towards  the 
house. 

“  ’Deed,  it’s  a  gey  while  since  there  was  what  ye  may  ca’ 
a  reglar  tenant  in’t,”  replied  my  companion.  “We  hae  had 
families  from  time  to  time,  for  a  month  or  twa  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  but  nae  reglar  tenant  since  Mr.  Darsy  himsel 
left,  and  that’s  gaun  noo  in  ten  years  since.” 

“Is  Mr.  Darsy  dead?” 

“  Ou  no.  He  gaed  abroad  for  the  benefit  o’  his  health; 
him  and  his  man  Ramsay.  He  was  to  hae  been  back  in  six 
months,  but  he  has  never  returned  yet.  But  I’m  sure  the 
blessin  o’  the  poor  and  the  needcessitous  ’ll  follow  the  worthy 
man  wherever  he  goes.” 

“  He  was  a  benevolent  man,  was  he?” 

“That  he  was,  sir.  Just  ane  o’  the  best  men  breathin. 
Some  folk  thocht  him  a  wee  whimsical  now  and  then ;  but 
his  heart  was  in  the  richt  place.  He  had  just  five  hunner 
a-year  ;  and  I’m  sure  he  gied  awa  three  o’t  in  charity,  if  he 
gied  a  saxpence.” 

“  Any  family?” 

“  No.  He  never  was  married.  It’s  said  that  he  was 
ance  crossed  in  love  in  his  younger  days ;  but,  whether  this 
be  sae  or  no,  I  dinna  ken.  There  was  naebody  lived  here 
wi’  him  but  an  auld  maiden  sister,  his  man  Ramsay,  and 
twa  servant  lasses.  His  sister’s  dead ;  and  it’s  thocht  it  was 
partly  her  death  that  sent  him  awa  frae  Dryfield ;  for,  they 
war  just  extraordinar  attached  to  ane  anither.  Just  to  sheAV 
you,  sir,  how  worthy  a  man  he  is,”  continued  Mr.  Pentland, 
“  the  rent  o’  this  property  is,  by  his  orders,  to  be  handed 
owre  to  the  minister,  for  the  use  o’  the  poor  o’  the  parish.” 

Just  as  the  conversation  had  reached  this  point,  we 
reached  the  door  of  the  house.  Mr.  Pentland  inserted  the 
key,  but  found  some  difficulty  in  turning  the  lock,  from  it 
having  become  stiff  and  rusted  through  disuse.  While  he 
was  engaged  in  alternately  coaxing  and  forcing  the  obstinate 
bolt,  my  attention  Avas  attracted  by  an  inscription  on  the 
Btone  over  the  door-way.  This  inscription  was  in  part  con- 
by  some  straggling  branches  of  honeysuckle  which 


had  broken  loose  from  their  fastenings,  and  were  hanging 
over  it. 

These  I  removed  with  the  end  of  my  stick,  and  having 
done  so,  read — 

“To  balance  fortune  by  a  just  expense, 

Join  with  economy,  magnificence.” 

The  quotation  I  remembered  Avas  from  Pope,  and  thought 
it  rather  a  peculiar  sort  of  taste  that  had  placed  it  where  I 
now  saw  it. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Pentland  had  succeeded  in  opening  the 
door;  and  we  entered.  I  found  the  house  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one — well  finished,  commodious,  and  judiciously  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Having  gone  through  all  the  rooms,  we  finished  our  survey 
by  a  visit  to  the  kitchen.  On  entering  this  apartment,  the 
first  thing  that  caught  my  eye,  was  a  small  board  over  the 
fire-place,  on  Avhich,  in  gilt  letters  on  a  black  ground,  were 
the  following  lines : — 

“  To  worth  or  want,  Avell-weighed,  be  bounty  given, 

And  ease,  or  emulate  the  care  of  Heaven ; 

Whose  measure  full  o’erflows  on  human  race, 

Mend  Fortune’s  fault,  and  justify  her  grace.” 

“  What !”  said  I,  “  Pope  again  ?” 

Mr.  Pentland  smiled.  “Ou  ay,  sir,”  he  at  length  said, 
“Mr.  Darsy  had  an  awfu  wark  Avi’ Pope ;  and  so  had  his 
man,  Ramsay.  It  was  that  brocht  them  first  thegither, 
and  it’s  maistly  that  has  keepit  them  thegither  ever  since, 
nearly  thirty  years.  Mr.  Darsy  Avas  aye  gi’en  us  screeds  o’ 
Pope;  and  onybody  that  could  quote  Pope  to  him,  was  sure 
to  win  his  favour,  and  to  get  a’  the  assistance  he  could  gie 
them  in  whatever  Avay  they  micht  want  it.  It  was  a  queer 
conceit  o’  his  ;  and  mony  a  time  the  worthy  man  was  im¬ 
posed  on,  by  designin  folk,  through  the  medium  o’  this 
fancy.  When  ony  o’  that  kind  wanted  his  assistance,  they 
had  naething  ado  but  get  twa  or  three  lines  o’  Pope  by  heart, 
come  to  him  wi’  a  lang  face,  and  tak  an  opportunity  o’ 
slippin  out  the  lines,  and  their  business  Avas  done.  I’ve 
seen  him  actually  shed  tears  when  he  Avas  quotin  his 
favourite  author.  He  Avas  just  clean  crazed  about 
him.  He  made  me  a  present  o’  the  “Essay  on  Man,”  and 
gied  me  nae  rest,  nicht  or  day,  till  I  got  every  line  o’t  by 
heart.” 

“  But  he  did  you  a  good  service  in  that,  my  friend,”  said 
I:  “it  is  a  noble  poem — full  of  fine  thoughts,  beautifully 
expressed.” 

“  Nae  doot  o’t,”  replied  Mr.  Pentland  :  “  I  like  the  poem 
Aveel,  and  think  as  much  o’  Pope  as  ony  man.  He  is  a 
great  philosopher,  as  Avell  as  a  great  poet ;  but,  my  excel¬ 
lent  friend,  Mr.  Darsy,  just  carried  the  thing  a  wee  owre 
far.  His  admiration  o’  him,  or  rather  his  constant  and 
open  expression  of  that  admiration,  bordered  on  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  :  it  amounted  to  a  Aveakness — although,  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  Mr.  Darsy  was  a  man  of  great  good  sense.  I’ve 
heard  him  and  his  man  Ramsay — for  he’s  just  as  great  an 
admirer  o’  Pope  as  his  master — firin  quotations  at  ane 
anither  for  an  hour  thegither.  Indeed  they  never  spoke  for 
five  minutes  without  exchangin  a  couplet  or  twa,  and  seldom 
conversed  on  onything  else  but  the  merits  o’  Pope.” 

In  the  sketch  of  the  Avorthy  proprietor  of  Dryfield,  I 
thought  I  recognised — what  I  alway  took  much  delight  in 
contemplating — an  original  character ;  and  this  Avas  one  of 
the  best  sort — a  compound  of  oddity  and  benevolence. 
What  had  just  been  told  me  of  him,  was  enough  to  excite 
my  curiosity,  but  far  from  being  enough  to  gratify  it.  This, 
however,  I  hoped  circumstances  would  yet  effect  for  me ; 
for,  feeling  amused  by  Mr.  Darsy’s  peculiarities,  and  inter¬ 
ested  by  his  worth,  1  determined  on  learning  all  about  him, 
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that  I  could  ;  and  ample  opportunity  for  doing  so  was  sub¬ 
sequently  afforded  me. 

Having  expressed  to  Mr.  Pentland  my  satisfaction  with 
the  house,  and  my  wish  to  take  it,  he  proposed  that  we 
should  adjourn  to  his  residence,  and  there  settle  the  trans¬ 
action  by  missive.  We  did  so  ;  and  when  the  business  was 
concluded,  Mr.  Pentland  kindly  suggested  that,  .as  the  day 
was  now  far  advanced,  I  had  better  remain  with  him  ail 
night,  and  return  home  the  following  morning  with  the  first 
coach.  To  this  proposal,  seeing  that  it  would  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  learning  something  more  of  Mr.  Darsy,  I  at 
once  agreed,  and  was  soon  after  put  in  possession,  by  my 
good  host,  Mr.  Pentland,  of  some  particulars  regarding  that 
gentleman,  which  I  have  thought  might  not  be  found  un¬ 
amusing. 

Of  Mr.  Darsy’s  early  history  (said  Mr.  Pentland,  who, 
at  my  request,  began  an  account  of  his  late  worthy  neigh¬ 
bour  immediately  after  the  dinner-cloth  had  been  drawn,) 
I  do  not  know  much.  He  was  bred,  originally,  I  believe, 
for  the  church,  but  never  took  orders ;  for  what  reason  I 
am  ignorant;  but  have  heard  it  alleged,  that  it  was  owing 
to  an  extreme  diffidence  of  nature,  which  shrunk  at  the  idea 
of  speaking  in  public. 

Fortunately,  his  circumstances,  although  far  from  being 
affluent,  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  yield  to  this  timi¬ 
dity  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  ever  adopted  any  regular 
profession  in  lieu  of  the  one  abandoned.  He  bought  Diy- 
field  about  twenty  years  since,  when  he  also  came  to  reside 
there ;  and  it  was  then  my  acquaintance  with  him  began. 
From  that  period  till  his  departure  for  France,  we  lived  in 
the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship;  and.  during  all  that 
period  I  never  heard  or  saw  anything  of  him  but  . what  re¬ 
dounded  to  his  honour.  To  quote  his  own  favourite  author 
— for  he  set  us  a’  a-quoting  Pope— 

“  Him,  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans,  blessed— 

The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

He  was  truly  the  Man  of  Ross,  in  all  that  is  kind  and  bene¬ 
volent.” 

“  Oh,  say,”  said  I,  smiling— 

“  Oh,  say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply — 

What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity? 

My  kind  host  laughed  heartily,  and  readily  replied— 

“Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 

This  man  possessed  five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 


“  Good  morning,  honest  man,”  said  Mr.  Darsy,  approach¬ 
ing  him  with  that  kindly  familiarity  of  manner  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  all  his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors. 

“  Quid  mornin,  sir,”  replied  Sandy,  resting  on  the  wooden 
mallet  with  which  he  was  driving  the  nails.  “Grand 
wather  for  the  country,  sir.” 

“Excellent,”  rejoined  Mr.  Darsy.  “The  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood  look  uncommonly  well,  and  I  think  we  shall 
have  both  an  early  and  a  plentiful  harvest.  Thanks  be  to 

“Yes,  sir,  as  ye  say,  “thank  God  fort,  ’  replied  Sandy. 

“  There’s  a  reasonable  prospect  o’  baith  peace  and  plenty  in 
the  country ;  and,  as  P  ope  says, 

‘This  day  he  bread  and  peace  my  lot; 

All  else  beneath  the  sun, 

Thou  knowest  if  best  bestowed  or  not ; 

And  let  thy  will  he  done.’  ” 

“Ah!  Pope,  my  friend,”  said  Mr.  Darsy,  his  eye  spark¬ 
ling  with  delight.  “  So  you  are  conversant  with  Pope,  are 

you?”  , 

u  A  wee  bit,  sir.  His  works  form  the  staple  o  my  leadin# 

I  admire  baith  his  poetry  and  his  philosophy.” 

“Ah,  indeed!  Well,  do  you  know,  I  like  that,  replied 
Mr.  Darsy.  “I’m  one  of  Pope’s  worshippers  too.  He  is 
my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 

1  Correct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease, 

Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please.’  ” 

«  Yes,  sir;  and  better  still,  replied  Sandy,  “he 

‘turned  the  tuneful  art 

From  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart.’  ’ 

“  And,”  shouted  Mr.  Darsy,  in  ecstasy— 

“‘For  Wit’s  false  mirror  held  up  Nature’s  light— 

Shew’d  erring  Pride,  whatever  is  is  right. 

“  And,”  exclaimed  Sandy,  energetically,  and  waving  his 
hand  aloft,  in  the  excitation  of  his  feelings,  as  he  spoke 

“  ‘  That  reason,  passion,  answer  one  great  aim^ 

That  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Darsy,  striking  his  stick  emphatically  on  the  ground— 

“  ‘  That  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below ;  >  ( 

And  all  our  knowledge  is  ourselves  to  know. 


Such  a  sum,  or  one  thereabouts,  was,  in  tiuth,  all  his  de¬ 
pendence  ;  yet,  the  good  he  did  with  it  was  amazing. 

When  Mr.  Darsy  came  first  to  our  neighbourhood,  his 
family  consisted  of  his  sister  only,  and  one  servant  maid ; 
and  it  is  probable  it  would  never  have  received  any  addition, 
but  for  the  circumstances  which  added  Sandy  Ramsay  to 
the  establishment— as  original  a  character  as  his  master. 
Sandy  was  a  sort  of  general  jobber  of  country  work— a 
good  hand  at  cutting  drains,  clipping  hedges,  and  felling 
and  thinning  timber,  making  and  erecting  wooden  railings, 

&CBut ^besides,  and  better  than  all  this,  Sandy  was  a  learned 
man  ’  He  read  a  great  deal,  and  was  not  a  little  vain  of  his 
acquisitions  in  this  way.  He  was,  however,  a  lively  good- 
natured  little  fellow,  and  very  generally  liked,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  he  gave  himself  out  for  a  philosopher,  and  looked 
very  grave  and  wise  when  he  was  asserting  his  pretensions 
to  that  character,  or  when  he  thought  those  pretensions  were 
either  overlooked  or  denied. 

Such  was  Sandy  Ramsay,  and  such  was  the  person  whom 
Mr.  Darsy  found  one  morning,  shortly  after  Ins  arrival  at 
Dryfield,  working  at  a  wooden  railing  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  house 


lavin^  thus  finished  the  concluding  part  of  the.  “  Essay 
Man”  between  them,  Mr.  Darsy,  with  a  gracious  and 
evolent  smile,  held  out  his  hand  to  Sandy,  seized  that  of 
latter,  and  shook  it  with  cordial  warmth.  From  that 
nent,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  their  social  posi- 
is,  they  were  sworn  friends. 

n  a  short  time  after  this,  Mr.  Darsy  proposed  to  Sandy 
inter  his  service,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  to  look  after 
garden,  and  be  otherwise  generally  useful.  lo  this 
posal  the  latter  readily  assented  ;  and  there  have  they 
r  together  ever  since,  quoting  Pope  to  one  another 
ly,  and  daily  descanting  on  the  merits  of  their  favounte 

laving  now  got  an  able  and  active  assistant  in  Sandy 
mslv  “and  one  who  had  a  very  competent  know  edge  of 
Sural  affairs,  Mr.  Darsy  determined  on  cultivating 
few  acres  of  ground  which  he  had  bought  along  wi  h 
lmuse  of  Dryfield.  His  resolution  before  had  been  to 
them  but  lie  now  bethought  him  of  keeping  them  m 
own  hands.  These  lands  had  been  allowed  to  run  to 
ste  by  the  former  proprietor,  who  was  a  great  speculator 
everything  and  in  every  way  where  there  was  no  chape© 
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of  remuneration.  One  of  these  speculations  was,  to  build, 
at  various  intervals,  over  the  grounds  alluded  to,  a  number 
of  fantastic  tower-like  structures,  for  a  purpose  which  none 
could  guess,  and  which  was  wholly  unknown  to  all  but  the 
contriver  himself. 

Wh  atever  the  purpose  was,  however,  for  which  these 
towers  were  erected,  they  were  never  applied  to  it.  Some 
other  whim  struck  the  noddle  of  the  speculator,  and  they 
were  allowed — most  of  them  only  half-built — to  fall  into 
ruins  ;  an  eye-sore  to  look  at,  and  an  encumbrance  to  the 
ground. 

The  stone-and-lime  vagaries  Mr.  Darsy  now  determined 
on  removing,  and  of  applying  the  surrounding  lands  to  their 
proper  use.  Full  of  this  design,  which  had  suddenly  struck 
him  one  day  as  he  was  out  walking,  he  hastened,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  garden  where  Ramsay  was  at  work,  and  told 
him  of  his  intentions. 

“  I  shall  have  all  these  lands  laid  down  in  corn,  Sandy,” 
said  Mr.  Darsy. 

“  Richt,  sir,  richt,”  replied  the  former,  thrusting  his  spade 
into  the  ground,  and  resting  his  elbow  on  the  apex  of  the 
upright  handle.  “  Quite  richt  too.” 

“  Another  year,”  said  Mr.  Darsy — 

“  ‘  Another  year  shall  see  the  golden  ear 

Embrown  the  slope,  and  nod  on  the  parterre  ; 

Deep  harvests  bury  all  his  pride  has  planned, 

And  laughing  Ceres  re-assume  the  land,’  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  Sandy — 

“ 1  ’Tis  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expense, 

And  splendour  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense.’  ” 

“  No  doubt  of  it,  Sandy,”  said  Mr.  Darsy.  “  Beautiful 
sentiment,  and  admirably  expressed.” 

The  project  of  cultivating  the  land  having  been  thus 
settled  by  the  assistance  of  Pope,  Sandy  was  instructed  to 
look  out  for  the  necessary  means,  proper  implements,  and, 
first  and  most  important  of  all,  a  pair  of  good  stout  draught 
horses.  This  last  want  of  Mr.  Darsy’s  was  one  that  soon 
became  known  throughout  the  country ;  and,  as  Mr.  Darsy 
was  always  reckoned  a  liberal  and  punctual  man  to  deal 
with,  he  had  soon  abundance  of  offers  ;  and  they  were  not 
a  whit  the  less  numerous,  perhaps,  that  he  was  thought  to 
be  no  great  judge  of  the  article  he  wanted. 

Amongst  those  whose  ears  Mr.  Darsy’s  want  of  a  pair  of 
horses  reached,  were  those  of  a  certain  dealer  in  horse-flesh 
of  the  name  of  William  Craig,  as  great  a  rascal  as  Scotland 
perhaps  ever  had  the  honour  of  producing;  but  he  was 
withal  a  pleasant  knave,  and  always  cheated  with  the 
greatest  good-humour  imaginable.  The  smile  was  never 
off  his  countenance,  excepting  when  he  saw  it  for  his  interest 
to  look  grave,  and  then  he  could  put  on  a  face  of  sympathy 
and  sentiment  that  it  would  break  your  heart  to  look  at. 
He  was,  in  short,  a  most  plausible  and  most  accomplished 
scoundrel — clever,  and  well-informed. 

On  hearing  that  Mr.  Darsy  wanted  a  couple  of  horses, 
and  that  he  had  already  rejected  several  that  had  been 
offered  him — 

“  I’ll  try  my  hand  on  him,”  said  Willie ;  “  and  if  I 
dinna  fix  him,  blame  me.” 

“  Do  you  mean  by  gi’en  him  a  fair  bargain,  Willie  ?” 
inquired  the  friend  to  whom  he  had  made  the  boast  above 
quoted. 

“Never  did  that  in  my  life  to  anybody,  and  I’m  no  gaun 
to  begin  now,”  replied  Willie. 

“  Then,  how  do  you  propose  to  fix  him,  Willie,  as  ye 
ca’tr 

“Leave  that  to  me,”  said  the  honest  horse-jockey.  “  I’ll 
do  him  ovvre  as  clean’s  a  leek.  I’ll  trot  him  out  as  cleverly 


as  I  ever  did  ony  beast  wi’  four  legs.  I  hae  the  secret  o' 
him.” 

“  What  do  you  ca’  the  secret  o’  him,  Willie  ?  What  do 
you  mean  by  that?” 

“  Aha,  lad !  How’s  your  mother  ?”  replied  Willie, 
laughing,  and  touching  the  side  of  his  nose  emphatically, 
with  the  point  of  his  forefinger.  “I’ll  keep  my  thumb  on 
that  till  I  hae  tried  it.” 

On  that  very  afternoon,  Willie  posted  off  to  Dryfield,  with 
a  couple  of  horses  on  which  he  had  practiced  every  secret  of 
his  art  to  give  them  a  passable  appearance.  On  one  of  the 
horses  Willie  himself  was  mounted ;  the  other  he  led  by  a 
halter ;  and,  thus  disposed,  arrived  at  a  swinging  trot  at  Mr. 
Darsy’s.  That  gentleman  had  seen  his  approach  from  a 
window,  and,  guessing  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  was  now  at 
the  door  to  receive  him. 

Willie  touched  his  hat : — 

“  Heard,  sir,  that  ye  war  in  want  o’  a  pair  o’  guid  workin 
beasts,”  said  Willie,  “  and  hae  brouclit  ye  twa  prime  anes 
here  to  look  at.  No  a  bonnier  or  better  pair  between  this 
and  Johnny  Groat’s,  and  just  a  real  bargain  a3  to  price.” 

“  Why,  my  good  fellow,  I  certainly  do  want  a  couple  of 
good  draught  horses,”  replied  Mr.  Darsy,  eyeing  Willie’s 
bargain  with  a  scrutinizing  look ;  for  he  had  already  been 
so  often  the  subject  of  attempted  imposition  in  the  way  of 
horse-dealing,  that  he  could  not  help  entertaining  suspicions 
of  the  intentions  of  every  one  who  approached  him  for  such 
a  purpose.  “I  certainly  do  want  a  couple  of  good  draught 
horses,”  he  said;  “but  really,  being  no  great  judge  myself, 
and  some  attempts  having  been  made  to  take  me  in,  I — ■ 
I” - 

“  Feth,  I  weel  believe  that,  sir,”  interposed  Willie.  “It’s 
just  incredible  the  villany  that’s  practised  in  this  tred  o’  ours. 
Some  men  hae  nae  conscience,  and  wad  sell  their  very  souls 
for  gould — gould — gould — that  curse  o’  the  human  race,  that 
some  think  was 

- ‘  Sent  to  keep  the  fools  in  play, 

For  some  to  heap,  and  some  to  throw  away. 

‘  But  I,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind, 

(And  surely  Heaven  and  I  are  of  a  mind,) 

Opine  that-  Nature,  as  in  duty  bound, 

Deep  hid  the  shining  mischief  under  ground.’ 

That’s  my  opinion,  sir,”  continued  Willie;  “and  I  houp 
ye’ll  excuse  the  liberty  I  hae  taen  o’  gi’en  ye’t  in  poetry,  but 
Pope  comes  tricklin  aff  my  tongue,  whether  I  will  or  no, 
just  like  water  aff  a  dyuck’s  back.” 

“Excuse  ye,  my  friend,”  said  the  astonished  and  delighted 
Mr.  Darsy,  with  a  gracious  smile.  “  My  dear  sir,  your 
quotation  requires  no  apology.  It  is  appropriate,  and  to  the 
purpose.  A  line  idea — tersely  and  pithily  expressed.  The 
man,  sir,  who  studies  Pope  as  he  ought  to  be  studied, 
and  who  acts  on  the  principles  he  inculcates,  will  infallibly 
secure 

‘  What  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy — 

The  soul’s  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy.’” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  Willie, 

“  *  Say,  in  pursuit  of  profit  and  delight, 

Who  risk  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means,  or  right, 

Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst ; 

Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first ; 

Count  all  the  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains— 

’Tis  but  what  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains.’  ” 

“It  is, it  is  !”  shouted  Mr.  Darsy,  in  ecstasy. 

“  Enough,  my  dear  sir,  enough,”  he  said,  extending  his 
hand  to  Willie,  while  a  tear  of  emotion  glistened  in  his  eye. 

“  Come  into  the  house  and  take  a  little  refreshment,  and  let 
us  see  if  we  cannot  make  a  bargain  about  these  horses. 
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They  look  very  well,  and,  I  daresay,  will  suit  my  pur¬ 
pose.” 

“Just  the  very  thing,  sir,  ye  may  depend  on’t,”  replied 
Willie,  who  had  now  dismounted,  and  was  holding  both 
horses  by  the  halters.  “There’s  that  black  ane,  I’m  unco 
sweert  to  part  wi’t ;  but  the  want  o’  siller  gars  a  puir  man 
mak  mony  a  sacrifice  baith  to  his  interest  and  to  his  feelins. 
O’  that  black  horse,  sir,  I  may  safely  say  there’s  no  his 
match  in  the  county ;  yet,  I  daurna,  nor  wadna  ask  his 
price  for  him,  for  it  wad  be  considered  just  an  imposition.” 

“But,  my  good  friend,”  interposed  Mr.  Darsy,  “I  hope 
you  do  not  think  that  I  would  take  advantage  of  you  in  any 
way — that  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  urgency  of  your 
necessities,  to  give  you  less  than  the  just  value  of  your  horse. 
God  forbid !  You  shall  have  his  price,  be  that  what  it 
may.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  no  misdootin  that,  sir,  no  the  least;  but” - 

“  I  say,  my  friend,  by  the  way”  (here  again  interrupted 
Mr.  Darsy,  as  they  approached  the  house,  being  now  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  door),  “be  so  good  as  make  no  allusion 
to  Pope  in  the  presence  of  my  sister,  whom  you  will  likely 
see ;  for  she,  poor  woman,  has  just  as  little  philosophy 
about  her  as  the  rest  of  her  sex.  ‘Woman  and  fool,’ you 
know — 

‘Woman  and  fool  are  too  hard  to  hit ; 

For  true  no-meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit.’” 

Willie  smiled.  “  No  far  wrang,  sir,  I  dare  say.  It’s,  I 
doot,  owre  true.” 

“  She’s  a  good,  kind-hearted  creature,”  resumed  Mr. 
Darsy;  “but  if  there  be  any  one  thing  on  earth  that  she 
abhors  above  all  other  things,  it  is  Pope.  She  cannot 
endure  his  name,  ever  since  she  read  his  ‘  Characters  of 
Women  ;’  but  you  and  I,  my  friend,  know,  that  there  is 
more  truth  in  that  essay  than  her  sex  would  willingly  allow. 

*  In  them  we  various  ruling  passions  find : 

In  women,  two  almost  divide  the  kind. 

Those,  only  fixed,  they  first  and  last  obey— 

The  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  sway.’” 

Having  now  reached  the  house,  Mr.  Darsy  desired  Willie 
to  remain  a  minute  in  charge  of  the  horses,  until  he  went 
for  his  factotum,  Sandy  Ramsay,  whom  he  wished  to  see 
the  animals,  and  whose  judgment  he  meant  to  consult,  as  to 
fjheir  purchase.  Sandy,  he  found,  as  usual,  in  the  garden. 

“  Here  is  a  decent,  honest,  well-informed,  and  intelligent 
man,  Sandy,  said  Mr.  Darsy,  “with  a  pair  of  horses  for 
sale,  which  I  wish  you  to  come  and  look  at.” 

“  What  ca’  they  him,  sir  ?”  inquired  Sandy. 

'  Why,  I  don’t  know;  J  didn’t  ask  bis  name,”  replied  Mr. 
Darsy. 

“I  hope  it’s  no  Willie  Craig,”  said  the  former,  drawing 
on  his  coat ;  “  for  lie’s  a  slippery  chiel,  Willie ;  and  I  wadna 
say  that  even  my  caution  wad  be  a  match  for  his  cunning.” 

“  Whether  his  name  be  Craig,  or  not,  I  do  not  know,” 
replied  Mr.  Darsy  ;  “but  this  I  do  know,  that  he  seems  to 
be  a  very  intelligent  and  conscientious  man.  He  is  a  great 
admirer  of  our  favourite  author,  Sandy,  and  quotes  him  with 
great  propriety  and  facility ;  and  of  such  a  man  I  would  not 
willingly  believe  any  ill.” 

“He  quotes  Pope,  sir,  does  he!”  exclaimed  Sandy; 
“then,  sir,  he’s  just  the  man.  That’s  Willie  Craig,  be¬ 
yond  a’  manner  o’  doot ;  and  the  biggest  rogue  this  day  in 
Scotland.” 

“  Come,  come,  Sandy,”  said  Mr.  Darsy,  a  little  severely — 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  rogue  quoting  Pope,  and  disbelieving 
the  existence  of  such  a  moral  incongruity.  “  Come,  come, 
Sandy,”  he  said,  “you  judge  too  harshly;  you  speak  un¬ 
guardedly.  The  man  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  very  honest  man ; 


and  ‘-An  honest  man,’  you  know,  Sandy,  ‘is  the  noblest 
work  of  God.’  ” 

“  I’ve  seen  that  disputed,  sir,”  said  Sandy  ;  “and,  I  think, 
after  a’,  wi’  some  success.  A  man  o’  great  parts  and  genius 
is  surely  a  nobler  creature  than  a’.” 

“  I’m  grieved,  Sandy,  to  find  your  moral  perceptions  so 
weak,”  here  interrupted  Mr.  Darsy.  “  Don’t  you  see,  or 
rather  will  you  not  see  that” - 

“I  really  canna  see,  sir,”  interrupted  Sandy,  in  his  turn, 
“  that” - 

“  Well,  but  let  me  explain  myself,”  again  interrupted  Mr. 
Darsy ;  and  having  at  length  obtained  this  permission,  he 
went  on  to  expound  the  disputed  text,  after  his  own  views 
of  its  bearings. 

Sandy  replied  ;  Mr.  Darsy  rejoined ;  and  a  hot  dispute,  of 
a  good  half-hour’s  continuance,  ensued  between  master  and 
man,  on  the  moral  points  involved  in  the  quotation ;  such 
disputes,  by  the  way,  being  a  frequent  occurrence  between 
them ;  for,  although  they  agreed  most  cordially  on  the 
general  merits  of  Pope,  there  were  many  minute  points — ■ 
some,  as  to  the  meaning  of  passages ;  others,  as  to  their 
morality — on  which  they  differed,  as  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  on  which  they  spoke  for  hours  on  end. 

To  return  to  the  instance  just  now  under  notice: — They 
were  thus  engaged — that  is,  settling  the  moral  bearing  of 
the  quotation  above  given,  and  so  earnest  in  their  employ¬ 
ment  as  to  be  totally  oblivious  of  everything  else — and, 
amongst  the  rest,  Willie  Craig  and  his  horses — when  Miss 
Darsy  came  running  into  the  garden  just  as  her  brother  had 
begun  a  new  section  of  his  defence  of  Pope,  with — 

“Pope,  sir — I  say  Pope  distinctly  means” - 

“  Gracious  heaven,  Mr.  Darsy  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Sarah, 
“  are  you  at  that  odiou3  Pope  again?  Have  you  forgotten 
that  there  has  been  a  man  with  two  horses  waiting  on  you 
for  this  half  -  hour  past.  It  is  too  bad — too  bad,  Mr. 
Darsy.” 

“  I  acknowledge  it,  my  dear — I  acknowledge  it,”  replied 
the  benevolent  and  good-natured  Popite,  smiling  kindly  on 
his  sister ;  “  but  I  am  sure  the  honest  man  will  forgive  me 
when  I  tell  him  the  cause.” 

“Will  he?”  said  his  sister.  “I  should  rather  think  he 
will  consider  it  an  aggravation  of  the  offence.” 

“There  you  are  wrong,  Sarah,  my  dear,”  rejoined  Mr. 
Darsy  ;  “for  the  man  understands  these  things.” 

“  What !”  exclaimed  his  sister  in  alarm — “  Does  he  quote 
Pope  too  ?  Do  horse-jockeys  quote  Pope?” 

“  And  why  not,  my  dear?”  said  Mr.  Darsy,  gladly  seizing 
on  this  general  query  to  avoid  making  any  discoveries  on  the 
particular  one.  “  Why  not,  my  dear  ?  Why  may  not  a 
horse-jockey  understand  and  appreciate  Pope  as  well  as  any 
other  man?  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  him.” 

“  Oh,  certainly  not,”  replied  Miss  Darsy  ;  “  but,  oh,  if  he 
was  dosed  with  Pope  as  I  am — if  he  had  Pope !  Pope ! 
ringing  in  his  ears  night  and  day,  in  all  situations  and  on 
all  occasions,  as  I  have — he  would  grow  sick,  sick,  at  the 
very  name.” 

“  Ah !  Sarah,  Sarah  !”  replied  her  brother,  smiling — 

- “  ‘  believe  me — good  as  well  as  ill — 

Woman’s  at  best’” - 

“  Pope  again  !”  screamed  Miss  Darsy,  putting  her  fingers 
in  her  ears,  and  rushing  distractedly  away  from  her  Pope- 
mad  brother. 

The  latter  looked  after  her  with  a  smile  of  pity,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  very  slight  matter  of  contempt  mingled  with  it,  and 
began  again,  and  finished  with  additional  emphasis,  the 
quotation  in  which  he  had  been  interrupted.  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Sandy — 

“  Let  us  go  and  take  a  look  of  this  honest  man’s  horses, 
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Sandy,”  he  said.  “We  have  used  him  rather  ill,  after  all ; 
but  I’ll  explain.” 

In  the  next  minute,  the  parties  had  met ;  and  the  first 
thing  Mr.  Darsy  did  was  to  explain  to  Willie,  as  he  had 
proposed  to  do,  the  reason  of  his  absence, 

“  A’  richt,  sir — a’  richt,”  replied  Willie,  graciously. 
“  There’s  far  frae  bein  ony  harm  dune ;  and,  besides,  your 
excuse  is  a  guid  ane,  although  ye  had  been  an  hour  langer. 

Willie,  at  the  special  request  of  Sandy  Ramsay,  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  put  his  horses  through  their  paces ;  and,  while  the 
former  was  at  a  little  distance  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty — “Is  that  the  man  you  meant,  Sandy?”  said  Mr. 
Darsy. 

“  I  dinna  ken  him  by  sight,  sir— only  by  repute,’  replied 
Sandy ,  “  but,  if  he  quotes  Pope  to  you,  he  maun  be  the 
man  ;  for  he’s  a  cunning  scoundrel,  and,  doubtless,  kens 
you’re  fond  o’  the  little  crooked  poet.” 

“  Sandy,  Sandy,  you  have  a  scurrilous  tongue,”  said  Mr. 
Darsy.  “  You’ll  find  the  man  prove  an  honest  one,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  and  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  then  ashamed  of  what 
you  are  now  saying  to  his  prejudice.” 

“Maybe,  sir;  but  I’ll  be  surer  o’  my  man  after  I  hae 
heard  a  quotation  or  twa ;  and  still  surer  after  ye  hae  boclit 
the  horses ;  for,  if  he  doesna  do  ye,  he’s  most  assuredly  no 
Willie  Craig.” 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
the  horse-dealer,  who  approached  them,  leading  one  of  his 
horses  at  a  full  trot.  Both  animals  having  been  subjected 
to  this  display — 

“Now,  my  good  friend,”  said  Mr.  Darsy,  “what’s  your 
price  ?” 

“Why,  then,  juist  to  be  at  a  word  wi’  ye,  sir,”  replied 
Willie,  taking  off  his  hat  with  one  hand,  and  scratching  his 
head  with  the  other — “  I’ll  take  thirty  guineas  for  the  black 
ane,  and  twenty  for  the  brown  ;  and  I’m  sure  that  s  a  dead 
bargain — juist  throwin  the  cattle  awa.  It’s  no  a  month 
since  I  was  offered  forty  guineas  in  my  loof  for  that  black 
beast ;  but  I  wasna  sae  hard  pressed  for  siller  then  as  I’m 
noo,  and  I  refused  it.” 

“  Sandy,”  said  Mr.  Darsy,  turning  to  the  former,  “  what 
do  you  say  to  these  prices?  You  have  some  knowledge  of 
horses.” 

“  I  say,  sir,  that,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  they’re  juist 
aboot  the  dooble  o’  what  they  ocht  to  be.  That  black  horse, 
if  I’m  no  mistaen,  is  broken-winded,  and  ’ll  be  dead  lame  in 
a  week  ;  and  the  brown  ane’s  no  a  grain  better.” 

Willie  looked  at  Mr.  Darsy  with  a  smile  of  conscious  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  of  calm  contempt  at  once  of  the  slander  and 
the  judgment  of  the  slanderer.  The  unsuspecting  Mr. 
Darsy  returned  the  look,  attributing  Sandy’s  decision  to 
prejudice. 

“  Come  now,  Sandy,”  said  the  former,  “  forget  that  you 
have  any  interest  to  serve  in  this  matter,  and  deal  fairly 
between  man  and  man.” 

“But  it’s  no  between  man  and  man,  sir,”  said  Sandy: 
“it’s  between  man  and  a  horse- jockey ;  and  it’s  weel  kent, 
that’s  no  a  fair  match.  It  wad  tak  the  deil  himsel  to  deal 
wi’  a  horse-couper.” 

Willie  smiled  again  the  smile  of  conscious  innocence;  and, 
turning  to  Mr.  Darsy,  said — 

“  I  rather  think  that  ye  will  agree  wi’  me,  sir,  that 

<  Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 

Act  well  your  part’ 

and  he  looked  expressively  at  Sandy — 

“  ‘  there  all  the  honour  lies.’  ” 

“Unquestionably,”  replied  Mr.  Darsy;  “it  is 


c  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow } 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunello.’  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  Willie — 

“  ‘  For  modes  of  faith,  let  graceless  zealots  fight, „ 

His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.’  ” 

“  Certainly  not— certainly  not,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Darsy,  in 
raptures. 

“  <  One  self-improving  hour  whole  years  out-weighs, 

Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  hurras.’  ” 

“Nae  denyn’t,”  said  Willie:  “and,  to  a’  wha  doot  it,  I 
wad  say — 

‘Know,  then,  this  (enough  for  man  to  know), 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.’  ” 

And,  as  he  repeated  the  last  line,  he  laid  his  hand  with 
solemn  emphasis  on  his  heart. 

This  last  quotation  did  Willie’s  business. 

“  Come,  come,”  said  Mr.  Darsy,  shedding  tears  of  delight, 
and  taking  W  illie  by  the  arm  to  conduct  him  into  the  house 
— “let  us  settle  this  small  matter  at  once,  and  off  hand. 
Just  say  at  once,  my  friend,  the  lowest  sum  you  really  will 
take  for  these  horses,  and  they  are  mine.  Sandy  there  is  a 
well-meaning  man,  but  he  has  his  prejudices  as  we  all  have. 

“Weel  then,  sir,  just  to  be  at  a  word  wi’ ye,”  replied 
Willie,  “I’ll  tak  nine  and  twenty  guineas  for  the  black 
horse,  and  nineteen  for  the  brown  ane ;  and  if  that  s  no  a 
bargain,  I  never  gied  or  got  ane  in  my  life.” 

“  They’re  no  worth  the  half  o’t,  I  manteen,”  exclaimed 
Sandy,  energetically. 

“Hush,  Sandy,  hush  man,”  said  Mr.  Darsy.  “I’m  sure 
the  horses  are  a  fair  bargain.  This  honest  man  would  never 
ask  more  than  they  are  worth.” 

“  Wadna  he,  feth !”  said  Sandy,  with  a  satirical  smile. 
“Sir,  I’m  thinkin  ye’ll  fin’  out  that  before  ye’re  a  week 
aulder.  Wait  ye  till  the  horses  hae  been  twa  days  in  the 
plough,  and  ye’ll  see  whether  he  has  asked  mair  than  the 
worth  o’  them  or  no.  I  wadna  trust  him  farer  than  I  could 
throw  a  bull  by  the  tail.” 

“  Sandy,  Sandy,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Darsy,  in  a  deprecating 
tone,  “you  have  really  a  scandalous  tongue.  Have  you 
foi’got  that  beautiful  verse  in  the  Universal  Prayer — 

‘Teach  me  to  feel  another’s  woe: 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see  ; 

That  mercy  I  to  others  shew, 

That  mercy  shew  to  me.’  ” 

“That’s  a’  very  weel,  sir;  but  I  canna  agree  to  hide  the 
cheat  I  see — that’3  a  different  sort  0’  thing  a’  thegither.” 

“  Sandy,”  said  Mr.  Darsy,  in  a  still  more  angry  tone,  “I 
really  will  hear  no  more  of  this.”  And,  thus  rebuked, 
Sandy  said  no  more  ;  he  saw  it  would  be  useless. 

Leaving  the  latter  in  charge  of  the  horses,  Mr.  Darsy 
and  Willie  now  went  into  the  house ;  and  there  the  latter 
received  the  price  of  his  cattle,  together  with  a  comfortable 
refection,  during  which  he  and  his  host  kept  up  a  running 
fire  of  quotations  from  Pope. 

The  former,  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  had  cautioned 
the  latter  not  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  author  just  named 
in  the  hearing  of  his  sister;  and  this  caution  Willie  observed. 
He  took  care  to  make  no  quotations  while  she  was  present ; 
but  he  had  not  been  put  on  his  guard  against  her  overhear¬ 
ing  them,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  some  of  them  were 
made  in  a  tone  so  emphatically  loud,  that  she  did  overhear 
them,  even  from  the  distance  of  an  adjoining  apartment. 
Perhaps  few  else  than  Miss  Sarah  could  have  discerned  what 
were  the  words  so  spoken  ;  but  her  ears  were  so  sensitively 
I  alive  to  the  language  of  the  abhorred  Pope,  that  she  at  once 
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recognised  them ;  and  on  doing  so,  immediately  sent  for  her 
brother  to  come  and  speak  with  her,  for  she  had  known  him 
to  have  been  repeatedly  swindled  by  Pope-quoters  before, 
some  of  whom  had  committed  a  scrap  or  two  to  memory  for 
the  express  purpose. 

“  James,”  said  Miss  Sarah,  on  his  coming  into  the  apart¬ 
ment  where  she  was,  “  I  hear  that  man  quoting  Pope. 
Now,  James,  I  beg  you’ll  be  on  your  guard;  for  you  may 
depend  upon  it  he  intends  to  cheat  you.  Recollect  how  often 
you  have  been  taken  in  by  Pope-quoters.  There  was  the 
man  that  borrowed  five  pounds  from  you,  on  the  strength  of 
a  quotation ;  there  was  the  man  that  got  your  name  to  a 
fifty  pound  bill,  of  which  you  had  afterwards  to  pay  every 
farthing,  through  precisely  a  similar  claim  on  your  bounty 
— for  he  had  no  other ;  then  there  was  the  fellow  whom  you 
recommended  to  the  wood-merchants,  and  who  forged  a  bill 
on  his  employers  ;  then  there  were  the  silver  spoons  that 
you  bought  from  the  packman,  and  that  turned  out  to  be 
pewter  and  tin — all  because  they  quoted  Pope  ;  then  there 

was - .  But  it  would  take  me  a  week  to  go  over  half  the 

impositions  of  which  you  have  been  the  victim,  through  that 
detested  and  detestable  Pope.” 

To  this  tirade,  poor  Mr.  Darsy  listened  with  the  utmost 
patience  and  meekness,  while  a  smile  of  good-nature,  blended 
with  an  expression  of  pity  for  his  sister’s  blindness  to  the 
merits  of  the  poet,  played  on  his  intelligent  and  benevolent 
countenance. 

“Well,  Sarah,  my  dear,”  he  said,  when  his  sister  had 
done  speaking,  “  if  I  have  been  taken  in  by  these  people,  as 
I  am  willing  enough  to  allow  I  have,  whether  does  the 
shame  and  disgrace  lie  with  them  or  me?” 

“  I  do  not  know,  James,  where  the  shame  and  disgrace 
lie,”  said  his  sister;  “but  I  have  a  pretty  good  guess,  and 
so  have  you,  where  the  loss  does.  But  all  that  I  have  to 
say  just  now,  James,  is — be  on  your  guard  in  your  dealings 
with  this  Pope-quoting  horse-couper.” 

Mr.  Darsy  was  about  to  come  out  with  a  quotation  in 
reply — he  had  a  very  apt  one  at  his  finger-ends ;  but,  recol¬ 
lecting  that  this  would  only  farther  irritate  his  sister,  he 
made  a  violent  effort  and  suppressed  it,  and  merely  said, 
with  his  usual  gentle  and  benevolent  smile — 

“I’ll  take  care,  Sarah,  my  dear,  I’ll  take  care.”  And, 
saying  this,  he  left  the  apartment,  and  rejoined  AYillie  Craig, 
who,  soon  after,  took  his  leave  with  his  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  a  good  dose  of  whisky  punch  under  his  belt. 

On  leaving  the  house,  Willie  came  accidentally  across 
Sandy  Ramsay,  who  was  at  this  moment  in  the  act  of  yoking 
the  black  horse  to  a  cart. 

“  Ye  hae  gotten  a  prime  beast  there,  Sandy,”  said 
Willie. 

“  If  we  hae,  I’m  thinking  we  hae  paid  as  weel  for  him,” 
replied  the  latter,  drily.  “  I’m  dootin  ye  hae  saft-saped  the 
master  to  some  purpose.  Ye  hae  come  Pope  owre  him,  as 
other  folks  hae  dune  before  ye.” 

"Willie  smiled  significantly,  clapped  his  finger  to  his  nose, 
and  walked  on  without  vouchsafing  any  other  reply. 

“  What  horse  is  that,  Sandy  ?”  said  Mr.  Darsy,  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  second  day  after  Willie  Craig’s  visit,  as  the 
former  approached  the  house,  leading  an  old  grey,  lame 
beast  by  the  halter. 

“  Do  ye  no  ken  him,  sir?”  replied  Sandy,  with  an  ominous 
smile. 

“No,”  rejoined  Mr.  Darsy,  gravely. 

“  Indeed,  it’s  little  wonder.  This  is  Willie  Craig’s  black 
horse,  but  your  grey  ane.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Sandy?”  said  Mr.  Darsy,  in  a  tone 
of  alarm.  “  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  that’s  my  horse, 
my  black  horse !” 

“  It’a  a’  that’s  for  him,  sir,”  replied  Sandy.  “  A  shower 


o  rain’s  made  a’  the  difference.  It  has  washed  him  into 
what  you  see  him — made  him  as  grey’s  an  auld  rat :  but, 
his  change  o  colour  s  no  the  warst  o’t.  See,  he  hasna  a 
leg  to  staun  upon  ;  and  every  teeth  that  was  in  his  head’s 
faun  oot.  There  they  are,  every  ane.”  And  Sandy  pulled  out 
a  handful  of  horse-teeth  out  of  his  pocket.  “  I  hurried  him 
hame  out  o’  the  pleugh,”  continued  Sandy,  “  before  he  wad 
fa’  in  pieces  a’  thegither,  as  I  expected  every  moment  he 
wad  do.” 

Mr.  Darsy  held  up  his  hands  in  amazement  at  this  most 
extraordinary  metamorphosis  of  his  famous  black  charger,  and 
muttered  an  ejaculation  of  surprise  at  the  very  strange  ac- 
currence  ;  but  said  nothing  for  a  few  seconds.  Although  he 
said  nothing,  however,  he  felt  a  good  deal ;  not  for  the  pecu¬ 
niary  loss  it  involved — for  that  he  did  not  care — but  for  the 
credit  of  the  admirers  of  Pope.  His  sister,  too — what  would 
she  say  to  it?  Here  was  another  instance  of  imposition 
chargeable  against  his  adored  author,  to  add  to  the  long  list 
of  which  she  was  already  in  possession.  It  was  an  awkward 
affair.  He  would  ten  times  rather  that  the  price  of  the 
horse  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea ;  and  this  he  would 
cheerfully  have  done,  had  the  alternative  been  put  in  his 
power.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

“  Sandy,”  said  Mr.  Darsy,  after  musing  for  a  moment  on 
the  astounding  deception  which  had  just  come  to  light, 
“  Til  tell  you  what  it  is,  regarding  this  very  strange  affair. 
I  think  it  very  possible — nay,  very  likely — that  the  man, 
Craig,  has  been  himself  imposed  upon  with  this  horse,  and 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  its  defects  ;  for  I  cannot  believe 
that  so  decent,  intelligent,  and  well-informed  a  man  as  he 

is,  could  be  guilty  of  such  villany  as  this.  I  cannot  believe 

it.  Now  then,  Sandy,  I’ll  tell  you  what  you’ll  do — you’ll 

take  the  brown  horse” - 

“  Wi’  your  leave,  sir,  I’ll  no  do  that;  for  yon  beast’s  no 
chancy  to  come  near,  let  alane  to  ride.  He’s  the  maist  vicious 
brute  I  ever  saw ;  and  ’ll  neither  hap,  stap,  nor  win.  I 
dinna  think  ye’ll  ever  get  ony  guid  o’  him,” 

“  God  bless  me  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Darsy,  confounded  at 
this  additional  misfortune ;  “  he  seemed  quiet  enough  when 
brought  here  by  Craig,” 

“Nae  doot  o’t; — he  did,”  replied  Sandy;  “  and  heaven 
knows  hoo  the  scoundrel  managed  it !  But  he’s  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  noo,  I  can  tell  ye,  sir.” 

“Dear  me!  that’s  really  odd,”  said  Mr.  Darsy.  “Well, 
then,  Sandy,  I’ll  tell  you  what  you’ll  do :  you’ll  go  to  our 
good  neighbour,  Mr.  Pentland,  and  get  the  loan  of  a  pony 
from  him,  and  ride  over  the  length  of  Craig’s — he  lives,  you 
know,  at  Longlane ;  it’s  only  about  nine  miles  distant — and 
tell  him  what  has  taken  place ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
at  once  refund  the  money ;  or,  at  any  rate,  give  us  other 
horses  instead  of  those  we  have  bought.  He,  indeed,  said 
he  would  do  the  former,  if  we  found  anything  wrong  with 
them  within  a  month.” 

“  Catch  him  there,  sir,  if  you  can,”  said  Sandy.  “  The 
deil  a  boddle  o’  the  price  he’ll  ever  gie  back.  He’s  no  sae 
saft  in  the  horn  as  that.  He  wad  promise  ye,  I  hae  nae  doot 
— he  promises  the  same  thing  to  every  ane  he  sells  a  horse 
to  ;  but  whar’s  the  man  ever  got  a  penny  back  frae  Willie 
Craig,  for  a’  that  ?  I  wad  gie  half-a-croon  mysel  to  see 
him.” 

“  Well,  well,  but  do  you  just  try  him,  Sandy,”  said  Mr. 
Darsy;  “and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  all  turn  out 
right,  notwithstanding  of  appearances.” 

Thus  summarily  enjoined,  Sandy  obtained  the  loan  of  a 
pony,  mounted,  and  set  off  for  Longlane,  to  have  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Willie  Craig  on  the  subject  of  his  master’s  pur¬ 
chase. 

Willie  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  own  house  when 
Sandy  approached ;  and,  knowing  well  what  he  came  aboutj 
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would  have  retreated;  but  it  was  too  late.  He  was  seen ; 
and,  aware  of  this,  he  kept  his  ground  manfully,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  face  out  fearlessly  the  coming  storm,  as  he  had 
done  many  a  one  of  a  similar  kind  before.  On  Sandy’s 
approach,  Willie  thrusting  hi3  hands  into  his  breeches 
pockets,  and  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  hailed  his  coming 
visitor  with — 

“Come,  then,  my  friend!  my  genius !  come  along!" 

“Ay,  I’ll  come  along,”  replied  Sandy,  angrily;  “and, 
maybe,  to  your  cost.” 

“Awake,  my  St.  John!”  shouted  Willie — 

“  ‘Awake,  my  St.  John !  leave  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  kings, 

Let  ns  (since  life  can  little  more  supply), 

Then  just  to  look  about  us,  and  to  die.’  ” 

“  Come,  come,  Willie  nane  o’  yer  blarney  for  me,”  said 
Sandy,  now  dismounting.  “  Ye’re  no  gaun  to  saft-sape  me 
that  way.  What  kind  o’  horses  were  they  ye  selt  us  ?” 

“Just  the  very  pick  o’  the  country,”  replied  Willie, 
coolly. 

“Ay,  if  ye  mean  the  warst.”  said  Sandy.  “But  to  come 
to  the  point  at  once — I’m  sent  here,  Willie,  by  Mr.  Darsy — 
although  I  ken  weel  it’s  a  fruitless  errand — to  tell  ye  that 
yer  horses  hae  turned  oot  to  be  no  worth  their  hides ;  that 
yer  black  ane  has  changed  to  a  dirty  grey  wi’  a  shower  o’ 
rain,  and  is  dead  lame ;  and  that  the  brown  ane  ’ll  neither 
work  in  plough  nor  cart.” 

“Dear  me,  Sandy,  ye  surprise  me!”  replied  Willie,  with 
a  look  of  amazement  as  like  the  genuine  as  it  was  possible 
for  any  man  to  assume. 

“Maybe  I  do,”  said  Sandy;  “but  I  hardly  believe  it. 
However,  this  being  the  case,  my  master  has  sent  me  to  say 
that  he  expects  you’ll  refund  him  the  siller,  as  ye  promised, 
or  find  him  ither  twa  horses  worth  the  amount,  in  their 
stead.” 

“  Whee-ee-ee-ou  !”  whistled  Willie.  “  Is  that  the  next 
o’t?  Weel,  I  didna  think  your  maister  was  sae  unreason¬ 
able  a  man  as  that  comes  to,  Sandy  ;  but  there’s  a  heap  o’ 
queer  folk  in  this  world.” 

“My  feth  !  there’s  that,”  said  the  latter;  “and  some  o’ 
them  no  far  aff.” 

“  As  lang’s  ye're  sae  near,  ye  may  say  that  Sandy,”  re¬ 
plied  TV  illie ;  “but  to  gie  ye  an  answer  to  Mr.  Darsy,  tell 
him,  wi’  my  compliments,  Sandy,  that  there’s  a  truth  among 
Pope’s  maxims  that  he  doesna  seem  to  hae  fan  oot.  Tell 
him,  wi’  my  best  respects,  that,  in 

‘  Spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason’s  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right,’ 

Tell  ye  him  that,  Sandy,  and  I’m  sure  he’ll  be  perfectly 
satisfied.” 

“  Do  ye  no  mean  to  refund  the  money,  then  ?”  inquired 
Sandy. 

“  Deil  a  cowrie,”  said  Willie. 

“  Is  or  to  gie  him  ither  horses  in  exchange?” 

“No  a  hoof.” 

“  Weel,  then,  ye  are  an  infernal  scoundrel — that’s  a’  I  hae 
to  say,’’  replied  Sandy,  remounting  his  pony,  and  starting 
off  on  his  return  home. 

On  arriving  at  Dryfield,  Sandy  hastened  to  Mr.  Darsy’s 
apartment,  to  inform  him  of  the  result  of  his  mission  ;  but, 
on  opening  the  door,  drew  hastily  back  again,  on  finding  a 
stranger  in  the  room. 

“  Come  in — come  in,  Sandy,”  said  Mr.  Darsy,  on  observ¬ 
ing  the  former  retreating.  “This  gentleman  will  excuse  your 
intrusion  ;  for  he  is  a 


‘  Friend  to  truth  !  of  soul  sincere, 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear.’  * 

It  might  be  so — of  this  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
by  and  by ;  but  the  reader  will  think  with  us,  we  have  little 
doubt,  that  this  was  saying  rather  too  much  of  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  half-an-hour ;  for  no  longer  had  the  stranger  been 
known  to  him  by  whom  he  was  thus  so  highly  compli¬ 
mented.  Mr.  Darsy’s  visitor  was,  or,  at  least,  represented 
himself  to  be,  an  itinerant  preacher,  who  aware,  as  he  said, 
of  that  gentleman’s  benevolence  and  hospitality,  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  calling  on  him  as  he  passed  on  his  pious  voca¬ 
tion.  This  account  of  himself  and  calling,  he  wound  up 
with  a  very  apt  quotation  from  Pope;  and,  we  need  hardly 
add,  that  it  was  to  this  circumstance  he  was  mainly  in¬ 
debted  for  the  rapid  progress  he  had  made  in  Mr.  Darsy’s 
affections. 

lo  turn  to  our  story: — On  Mr.  Darsy’s  repeating  the 
couplet  above  quoted,  the  stranger,  who  was  a  decent,  quiet, 
elderly  man,  dressed  in  somewhat  rusty  blacks,  smiled  at  the 
compliment,  and  looked  graciously  on  Sandy,  as  if  at  once 
to  assure  him  that  he  need  be  under  no  restraint  on  his  ac¬ 
count,  and  that  he  was,  in  truth,  the  worthy  person  which 
Mr.  Darsy  had  represented  him  to  be.  Thus  encouraged, 
Sandy  entered  the  apartment ;  and,  at  Mr.  Darsy 's  request, 
told  the  result  of  his  mission.  On  hearing  it,  the  worthy 
man  merely  shook  his  head,  and  said — 

“Well,  well,  Sandy,  there’s  no  help  for  it.  We  must 
just  take  better  care  next  time.” 

He  then  explained  to  the  strange  gentleman  the  nature  of 
the  transaction.  The  good  man  was  horrified,  held  up  his 
hands  in  amazement,  and  recited,  with  much  feeling  and 
solemnity — 

“  The  good  must  merit  God’s  peculiar  care ; 

But  who  hut  God  can  tell  us  who  they  are  ?” 

“  Ah,  who  indeed  ?”  said  Mr.  Darsy,  smiling.  “  There 
is  the  difficulty.” 

_  “Ah,  there,  indeed,  it  is,”  said  the  stranger,  smiling  in 
his  turn.  “Who  but  God  can  tell  the  pure  from  the  im¬ 
pure  of  heart  ?  Who  but  he  separates  the  tares  from  the 
wheat — the  corn  from  the  chaff?  None  else,  indeed,  my 
respected  friend” — looking  benevolently  on  Mr.  Darsy. 

“My  dear  sir,”  replied  the  latter,  emphatically,  and 
taking  his  benevolent-looking  visitor  by  the  hand,  to  mark 
his  deep  sense  of  the  truths  which  he  delivered.  “  My  dear 
sir,”  he  said,  adding  no  more  in  words,  but  looking  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  sentence,  which,  when  translated,  said — - 
“you  speak  well  and  wisely.”  After  a  moment — “My 
good  sir  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Darsy,  glancing  at  his  visitor’s 
shoes,  which  appeared  much  travel-soiled,  “  I  suspect  you 
have  had  a  long  walk  to-day.  You  seemed  fatigued.  Now, 
you  will  take  a  little  of  something  or  other — a  glass  or  two 
of  wine,  or  a  little  brandy,  or  something  of  that  sort,  till 
dinner  is  ready.” 

“You  are  too  good — too  good,  my  very  excellent  and 
much  respected  friend,”  replied  the  stranger;  “but,”  ho 
added,  with  a  subdued  yet  significant  look,  “  there  are  other 
men  of  Ross  than  he  whom  Pope  celebrated.  There  are 
others — 

‘  Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows, 

Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose.’  ” 

d  his  couplet,  which  was  given  in  a  mild  and  gentle  tone, 
was  so  palpably  directed  to  Mr.  Darsy,  that  he  could  not 
avoid  seeing  its  intended  application  to  himself ;  and,  see¬ 
ing  this,  he  shook  his  head  and  smiled  a  disclaimer. 

“  My  good  friend,”  he  said,  “  I  have  but  slender  pre¬ 
tension  to  any  portion  of  that  noble  character,  so  masterly 
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drawn  by  the  immortal  bard  of  Twickenham;  yet  do  I 
agree  with  what  the  poet  elsewhere  says,  that 

*  All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert — 

Plays  round  the  head,  hut  comes  not  to  the  heart — 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs, 

Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  hurras  ; 

And  more  true  joy  Mareellus,  exiled,  feels, 

Than  Cresar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels.’” 

The  stranger  smiled,  bowed,  and  looked  benevolently  on 
his  host. 

“Beautiful — beautiful!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  rap¬ 
ture.  “How  terse — how  forcible.  Yet,  Mr.  Darsy,  there 
are  those — ay,  there  are  those  who  say  that  Pope  is  no 
poet  1” 

Mr.  Darsy  smiled  grimly. 

“  I  have  heard,”  he  said,  “  that  there  are  such  monsters 
in  human  shape  ;  but  I  have  never  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  meet  with  one  of  them.  If  I  did,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  do.  I  think  I  should  murder  the  Goth  off-hand.  I 
believe  I  should.  No  human  patience  could  stand  against 
such  heresy — such  blasphemy,  as  I  may  call  it.” 

Mr.  Darsy  no  wrung  the  bell,  and  desired  the  servant  to 
put  some  wine  and  brandy  on  the  table.  The  order  was 
immediately  complied  with,  and  the  two  Popites  forthwith 
drew  in. 

“Wine  or  brandy,  my  dear  sir?”  said  Mr.  Darsy. 

“Why,”  said  the  gentle  stranger,  who,  by  the  way,  had 
given  in  his  name  as  Claythorn — “  why,”  lie  said,  with  a 
quiet,  pleasant  smile,  “  I  will  take  a  little  brandy,  if  you 
please.  Wine  doesn’t  agree  with  me.  I  find  the  alcohol 
safer.” 

“  Then  help  yourself,  my  dear  friend,”  replied  Mr.  Darsy  ; 
and  Mr.  Darsy’s  friend  did  help  hint  self,  and  that  with  a 
liberality  which  was  rather  surprising  in  one  of  his  cloth ; 
although  it  would  not  have  surprised  any  one  who  had 
studied  and  drawn  the  proper  conclusion  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  nose,  which  was  of  a  bright,  luminous  red. 
Having  finished-  his  first  jorum,  Mr.  Darsy  pressed  his  dear 
friend  to  another  tifter  ;  and  his  dear  friend,  nothing  loth, 
did  as  he  was  desired ;  presenting  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  a  love  of  Pope,  and  of  brandy  and  water,  were  per¬ 
fectly  compatible,  doubt  it  who  might.  Opened  up  by  the 
benign  influence  of  the  alcohol,  the  itinerant  preacher 
now  began  to  give  Pope  by  the  yard.  Before,  he  had  dealt 
him  out  sparingly — in  bits  and  fragments :  he  now  gave 
whole  pages  on  end,  to  the  inexpressible  delight  of  his 
entertainer,  who,  having  been  induced,  by  the  rarity  of  the 
occasion — the  meeting  with  so  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of 
his  beloved  bard — to  take  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  extra,  gave 
as  ample  measure  in  return. 

The  conversation  between  the  two  Popites  was  thus 
reduced  to  nothing — only  a  word  or  two  now  and  then  ; 
the  rest  was  entirely  made  up  of  quotations.  While  Mr. 
Darsy  and  his  guest  were  thus  employed,  a  servant  came 
to  announce  that  dinner  was  on  the  table.  Both  immedi¬ 
ately  rose  to  their  feet.  When  they  had  done  so,  Mr.  Darsy 
took  the  preacher  by  the  hand,  and  said,  in  an  under 
tone — 

“Now,  my  dear,  good  friend,  when  you  go  down  stairs 
you  will  see  my  sister.  She  will  dine  with  us.  A  good 
creature  as  ever  lived — an  excellent  creature.  But — but 
— I  am  ashamed  to  say  it.  The  fact  is,  and  you  know  it, 
my  dear  friend,  that 

‘  Good,  as  well  as  ill, 

Woman’s  at  best  a  contradiction  still.’ 

My  sister,  in  short,  my  dear  friend,  has  no  fancy  for  our 
adored  bard.  I  can’t  account  for  it  j  but  so  it  is,  There- 
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fore,  if  you  will  just  be  so  good  as  say  nothing  about  him 
while  she  is  present,  it  will  be  as  well.  No  quotations, 
you  understand.  We’ll  have  our  revenge  for  this  restraint 
when  she  retires.  We  will  resume  the  subject,  then,  my 
dear  sir,”  added  Mr.  Darsy,  slapping  his  guest,  in  a  friendly 
and  jocose  way,  on  the  shoulder,  as  he  spoke.  “We’ll 
have  a  night  of  it  ;  and  I’ll  smuggle  down  his  works 
from  my  library,  and  we  will  glance  them  over  together 
when  we’ve  got  the  room  to  ourselves.  That  will  be  a 
treat,  eh  ?” 

Thus  cautioned  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Darsy’s  sister,  Mr.  Claythorn  descended  to  the  dining-room 
with  his  host.  Not  a  word — not  the  most  distant  allusion 
to  Pope,  escaped  either  of  the  two  gentlemen  ;  so  that, 
whatever  Miss  Darsy’s  suspicions  of  the  case  might  be — 
and  she  certainly  looked  as  if  she  had  some  suspicions  of 
it — nothing  transpired  to  give  her  assurance  of  the  fact. 
On  her  retiring,  however,  the  pent  up  sluices  of  the  Popites 
were  thrown  open,  and  out  there  rushed  two  impetuous 
streams  of  poetry  ;  sometimes  blending,  sometimes  alter¬ 
nating,  and  sometimes  running  counter  to  each  other.  Mr. 
Darsy  was  delighted — more  than  delighted  with  his  friend  ; 
for  he  had  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  met  with 
one  who  could  quote  his  favourite  author  with  such  facility 
and  at  such  length,  as  the  guest  whom  he  was  now  enter¬ 
taining  ;  neither  had  he  ever  met  with  one  who  had  so  deep, 
so  thorough  a  reverence  for  the  mighty  moral  poet. 

This  was  altogether,  in  short,  one  of  the  happiest  nights 
he  had  ever  spent  in  his  life.  At  its  close,  Mr.  Darsy  ac¬ 
companied  his  guest,  who  he  insisted  should  remain  with 
him  all  night,  to  his  bed-room,  and  parted  from  him  there 
with  a  very  apt  quotation,  to  which  his  friend  replied  with 
another  no  less  felicitous,  which  he  delivered  in  a  very 
feeling  and  impressive  manner.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing— 

“What  keep3  your  reverend  friend,  brother?”  said  Miss 
Darsy,  somewhat  sneeringly  —  for  she  had  strong  suspi¬ 
cions  of  the  stranger’s  being  a  Popite — as  she  sat  at  the 
breakfast-table,  waiting  the  appearance  of  that  person, 
before  proceeding  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  morning 
meal. 

“  Really,  my  dear,  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Mr.  Darsy. 
“  The  poor  man  is  fatigued,  I  daresay  ;  and  we  sat  up 
rather  late  last  night.” 

“  Ay,  brother,  I  fancy  you  found  him  a  very  pleasant, 
intelligent  companion,”  said  Miss  Darsy,  with  a  look  and 
tone  of  peculiar  meaning. 

What  this  meaning  was,  Mr.  Darsy  perfectly  understood. 
He  knew  that  his  sister  was  at  once  insinuating  her  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  stranger’s  Popism,  and  driving  at  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  fact.  Aware  of  this,  and  by  no  means  desir¬ 
ous  of  coming  to  any  explanation  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Darsy, 
without  noticing  his  sister’s  remark,  said  he  would  “just 
step  up  stairs  to  see  what  was  keeping  Mr.  Claythorn,”  and 
deliver  himself  (but  of  this  he  said  nothing),  of  a  happy 
quotation  which  had  occurred  to  him,  and  which  he 
thought  would  form  an  exceedingly  appropriate  greet¬ 
ing. 

He  entered  his  friend’s  bed-room;  there  was  no  move¬ 
ment.  He  drew  aside  the  curtains ;  the  bed  was  unoccu¬ 
pied.  The  Pope-quoter  had  decamped.  He  was  off ;  and 
off,  too,  were  a  dozen  silver  spoons  and  a  small  gold  watch; 
all  of  which  property  had  been  unguardedly  left  in  the  room 
in  which  he  slept. 

Here  ended  my  good  host’s  (Mr.  Pentland’s)  anecdotes 
and  sketch  of  the  worthy  proprietor  of  Dryfield ;  but,  he 
added,  he  could  give  as  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  if  I 
choose,  as  would  fill  half-a-dozen  volumes.  I  thanked  him, 
and  said  that  I  would  rest  content  with  what  he  had  been 
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kind  enough  to  give  me,  in  the  meantime  ;  but  that,  if  the 
readers  of  the  “  Border  Tales  ” — for  which  I  told  him  I 
inff/nded  these  memorabilia — desired  any  more,  I  should, 
perhaps,  take  the  liberty  of  applying  to  him  again. 


THE  IMPRUDENT  MARRIAGE. 

Sergeant  Square  again  resumed  the  narrative  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures  : — 

There  is  a  strange  feeling,  that  every  reflecting  person 
must  have  often  been  conscious  of,  accompanying  the  idea 
of  time.  We  feel  as  if  in  contact  with  the  past,  as  far  back 
as  our  memory  can  reach.  If  our  reading  has  been  exten¬ 
sive,  it  requires  reflection  to  disentangle  the  events  of  early 
ages,  as  well  as  those  of  a  more  recent  date  ;  and,  even  as 
regards  the  time  to  come,  we  feel  as  if  it  also  were  for  us, 
until  the  melancholy  certainty  of  the  shortness  of  life  forces 
us  back  upon  the  present  moment,  which,  until  passed,  we 
cannot  call  our  own.  Neither  is  there  a  situation  in  which 
we  can  be  placed,  in  which  we  do  not  feel  some  cause  of 
uneasiness,  from  the  faintest  shade  of  unfulfilled  anticipa¬ 
tion,  to  the  depth  of  real  suffering. 

Gloomy  were  the  reflections  that  haunted  my  mind  for 
the  first  three  weeks  after  my  arrival  in  London.  Often 
and  far  as  I  had  been  from  Scotland,  never  until  now  had 
I  been  home-sick — if  it  could  be  called  so  in  one  who  had 
neither  kindred  nor  home  in  the  world.  Destitute  of 
kindred  as  I  was.  the  feeling  seemed  to  extend  my  rela¬ 
tionship —  every  Scotchman  being  my  relation,  and  his 
accents  music  to  my  ears.  An  unaccountable  melancholy 
was  upon  me  ;  and  I  felt  a  strange  presentiment  as  if  some 
evil  were  about  to  befall  me.  I  felt  no  pleasure,  as  I  was 
wont,  in  walking  about.  My  time  was  spent  at  my  lodgings, 
in  Lower  Thames  Street,  save  when  I  went  occasionally  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden,  to  visit  Captain 

H - .  Even  these  visits  had  become  irksome,  as  no 

good  seemed  likely  to  arise  to  me  from  them.  I  was 
always  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  Still  there 
was  a  constraint  upon  me  I  could  not  overcome,  arising 
from  the  relative  situation  in  which  we  had  formerly  stood 
towards  each  other  as  private  seaman  and  captain.  I 
would  have  felt  far  more  at  my  ease  had  he  treated  me  in 
a  more  distant  manner.  Frugal  as  my  mode  of  life  was, 
my  cash  wore  done  apace,  and  I  had  fixed  upon  no  mode 
of  obtaining  a  new  supply.  Once  or  twice  I  had  made  in¬ 
quiries  among  the  shipping  for  a  situation,  without  success. 
Perhaps  the  fault  was  my  own,  as  I  was  rather  nice  to 
please,  and  not  over  anxious  to  go  to  sea  if  I  could  do 
better.  I  hoped  that  the  captain  or  his  friend  would  pro¬ 
vide  something  for  my  advantage  ;  and  thus  the  time  had 
run  on,  while  my  lowness  of  spirits  increased  upon  me. 
The  weather  had  become  wet  and  foggy.  I  cared  not  to 
leave  the  house,  and  remained  at  home  for  several  days,  so 
depressed  that  I  even  wished  I  were  dead,  and  away  from 
a  world  in  which  I  had  suffered  so  much.  The  pleasures  I 
had  also  enjoyed  were  entirely  blotted  out  from  my  re¬ 
collection.  All  my  life  appeared  to  have  been  a  scene  of 
suffering,  with  no  prospect  before  me  but  further  misery  and 
endurance. 

This  was  a  state  of  mind  that  could  not  long  endure 
without  leading  to  a  fatal  result.  I  began  to  regard  suicide 
as  the  only  remedy  for  my  misery ;  and  even  began  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  crime  of  no  very  deep  atrocity.  Yet,  there 
was  a  feeling  within  me  that  made  death  as  a  remedy 
horrible.  At  length,  by  an  effort  that  cost  me  more  to 


accomplish  than  anything  I  had  ever  done  before  or  since, 
I  shook  off  this,  the  darkest  moral  incubus  of  the  darkest 
period  of  my  life,  and,  after  an  absence  of  ten  days,  waited 
upon  Captain  II - ,  to  bid  him  farewell,  as  I  was  re¬ 

solved  to  leave  London,  and  enter  on  board  the  first  vessel 
wherever  bound  for,  and  in  any  capacity  I  could  obtain  a 
berth.  When  I  reached  the  house  I  found  it  shut  up,  and 
could  obtain  no  information  whither  he  had  gone.  All  I 
learned  was,  that  they  had  left  the  house  three  days  before, 
it  was  believed  for  the  country.  I  felt  indignant  and  hurt, 
although  I  had  no  reason,  at  his  sudden  departure.  I  had 
no  claim  upon  him.  I  had  ever  been  overpaid  for  any 
service  I  had  rendered.  Still,  this  was  not  my  feeling  at 
the  time ;  and  I  bent  my  steps  towards  my  lodgings  in  no 
enviable  mood,  either  with  myself  or  the  world.  A  numb¬ 
ing  sensation  was  upon  me.  I  felt  once  more  alone  in 
the  world ;  and  passed  through  the  busy  crowds  that 
thronged  the  streets,  almost  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
a  human  being,  until  I  had  reached  Tower  Hill,  when  my 
attention  was  roused  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  who 
were  hotting  and  jostling  an  old  man  of  rather  respectable 
appearance,  whose  impatient  anger  caused  them  only  to  in¬ 
crease  their  shouts  and  annoyance.  They  were  calling  to 
him — “Rebel  Scot,”  and  “Scottish  traitor;”  and  crying, 
“  Roll  him  in  the  kennel,”  “  Duck  him  in  the  river.”  I 
was  in  a  humour  to  quarrel  with  any  one,  or  even  dare  a 
host.  My  blood  was  on  fire  in  a  moment — for  the  old  man 
upbraided  them  in  Scotch,  although  tinctured  by  a  foreign 
accent.  He  was  tall,  and  had  once  been  a  very  powerful 
man.  His  hat  had  been  knocked  off,  and  his  grey  hairs 
were  in  disorder,  save  what  were  retained  by  a  neat  cue 
that  bobbed  from  side  to  side,  as  he  was  pushed,  or  turned 
to  aim  a  blow  at  his  cowardly  assailants,  many  of  whom,  I 
blush  to  say,  had  reached  man’s  estate.  In  an  instant,  I 
was  by  his  side,  and  shouted,  to  overtop  the  noise — 

“For  shame,  to  use  an  old  man  and  a  stranger  so!  Is 
that  like  Englishmen  f  ” 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause  ;  it  was  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  My  Scotch  accent  turned  them  as  much  against  me 
as  him  whom  I  wished  to  befriend. 

“  They  are  both  rebel  Scots — serve  them  alike  !”  shouted 
a  stout  young  fellow,  as  he  aimed  a  blow  at  me.  The  others 
joined  in  the  cry.  The  blow  took  effect  upon  the  side  of 
my  head  I  was  stunned  a  little  ;  but  returned  it  with  so 
good  effect  that  he  staggered  back  a  pace  or  two.  The 
blood  flowed  from  my  cheek,  which  was  cut,  pretty  fast.  In 
a  moment,  the  shouting  ceased,  and  “  A  ring,  a  ring  I”  was 
the  cry.  “  Give  the  Scotch  sailor  fair  play — he  has  pluck 
in  him.”  “  Go  it,  Joe  !”  cried  others ;  and  their  attention 
was  directed  from  the  old  man  to  me  and  my  opponent.  A 
ring  was  formed.  I  gave  my  jacket  and  hat  to  the  old  man 
to  hold,  and  to  it  Ave  Avent ;  but,  tall  as  I  Avas  and  stout,  I 
Avas  forced  to  give  in  after  a  severe  contest ;  my  enemy’s 
science  prevailed ;  but  my  object  Avas  attained.  The  old 
man  and  myself  Avere  no  longer  hated.  “  I  was  a  bit  of 
good  stuff,”  they  said,  “and  had  stood  Avell  up  to  fighting 
Joe  of  Smithfield.”  Even  Joe  said,  he  would  give  any  one 
a  beating  Avho  molested  us.  We  Avere  conducted  to  a  pub¬ 
lic-house,  where  I  got  myself  cleaned,  and  my  bruises 
dressed.  The  old  gentleman  gave  me  a  thousand  thanks 
for  the  part  I  had  taken  in  his  rescue,  and  seemed  to  feel 
much  more  for  the  injuries  I  had  received  than  I  did  myself. 
As  soon  as  Ave  had  had  some  slight  refreshment,  he  caused 
a  coach  to  be  brought,  and  accompanied  me  to  my  lodgings. 
During  our  short  drive,  I  learned  that  he  had  only  arrived 
from  Holland  the  evening  before,  and  Avas  a  stranger  in 
London.  He  said  he  had  resided  for  the  last  ten  years 
there  ;  that  he  had  not  been  in  Scotland  for  many  years  ; 
and  that  he  ayus  on  hia  Avay  to  it  to  lay  his  bones  in  the 
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graves  of  his  fathers.  There  was  a  reservedness  of  manner 
that  interested  me  much  at  the  time ;  and  every  time  I 
looked  to  him,  I  grew  the  more  certain  that  his  face  had 
been  familiar  to  me  at  some  former  period  of  my  life. 
Even  his  voice  fell  on  my  ear  like  some  well-known  sound. 
Neither  had  we  inquired  the  name  of  each  other.  The  coach 
stopped  at  the  door  of  my  lodging,  into  which  he  assisted 
me  ;  and  I  immediately  went  to  bed  at  his  request,  he  pro¬ 
mising  to  call  upon  me  in  the  morning. 

After  passing  a  restless  night,  I  was  awoke  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  by  my  landlady  entering  my  room  to  inquire  if  I  would 
see  Lieutenant  Speare,  the  old  gentleman  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  me  home  the  evening  before.  Although  I  felt  rather 
feverish,  I  replied  that  I  would  be  glad  to  see  him.  In  a 
few  minutes,  I  was  astonished  to  see  him  enter  in  an  un¬ 
dress,  until  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  obtain  a  room  from  my  landlady ;  and,  if  I  was  agreeable, 
he  wished  to  breakfast  along  with  me  and  spend  the  day, 
as  I  was  not,  he  felt  assured,  in  a  state  to  leave  my  room. 
I  did  not  conceal  that  I  felt  very  unwell,  and  would  be  happy 
to  have  his  company.  After  he  was  seated,  I  inquired  by 
what  accident  he  had  become  involved  with  the  rabble  upon 
Tower  Hill.  After  a  short  pause — 

“  You  and  I,”  replied  he,  “  are  countrymen,  but 
strangers  to  each  other.  From  the  disinterested  manner 
in  which  you  interfered  in  my  behalf,  I  feel  that  I  may 
trust  you  with  my  secret.  Even  if  we  differ  in  opinion,  you 
will  not  betray  me ;  I  therefore  shall  make  no  reserve. 

“  I  was  born  and  bred  an  adherent  of  the  exiled  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain  ;  have  bled  in  their  cause ;  suf¬ 
fered  exile  from  all  I  held  dear ;  and  even  now  I  tread 
my  native  land  with  a  halter  about  my  neck,  which  one 
word  from  vou  might  attach  to  the  fatal  tree  that  has 
ceased  to  have  any  horrors  for  me,  tvere  it  not  for  a 
sacred  duty  I  have  to  perform  before  death  put  a  period 
to  my  long  life  of  suffering.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  had 
only  been  a  few  hours  in  London,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life;  yet  its  gloomy  Tower,  and  blood-drinking  Tower 
Hill,  had  long  been  familiar  to  my  mind,  as  scenes  of  cruelty 
and  tyi’anny,  where  the  best  blood  of  Scotland  was  poured 
out  like  -water,  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  a  usurper.  I  had 
surveyed  the  scene  for  sometime  in  silent  agony,  when 
my  oppressed  feelings  called  before  me  the  heroes,  as  I  had 
seen  and  admired  them,  in  manly  vigour,  struggling  in  a 
righteous  cause,  with  the  sad  termination  they  experienced, 
when  their  headless  trunks  were  insulted  by  an  unfeeling 
crowd.  All  caution  left  me,  and  I  expressed  my  thoughts 
aloud.  I  was  overheard  and  assailed.  You  delivered  me. 
I  acknowledge  my  imprudence;  and,  on  your  account, 
lament  what  I  have  done.” 

“  On  my  account  there  is  no  cause  of  regret,”  said  I. 
“  I  am  happy  your  unguarded  language  had  no  more  fatal 
result.  Your  secret  is  safe  in  my  keeping.  I  myself  have 
been  a  sufferer  through  that  fatal  affair,  although  too  young 
to  distinguish  between  parties  ;  for  the  miseries  of  civil  war 
fall  heaviest  upon  the  innocent,  the  females  and  children. 
By  it  I  was  deprived  of  both  my  parents,  and  thrown 
destitute  upon  the  world,  without  friends  or  home.  If  the 
great  will  struggle,  urged  by  ambition  or  party  zeal,  what 
have  the  poor  to  do  with  their  strife,  who  can,  at  the  best, 
only  change  their  task-masters  ?  Had  mj  father  remained 
in  Edinburgh,  my  mother  had  not  broken  her  heart,  and  I 
had  not  been  an  outcast  orphan  boy.” 

“  Edinburgh,  did  you  say,  young  man  ?”  replied  he. 
“  Few  joined  the  Prince  from  that  city.”  His  voice  fal¬ 
tered  ;  his  whole  frame  shook.  He  gazed  fixedly  upon  me 
for  a  short  time  ;  then,  starting  to  his  feet,  he  staggered  to 
my  bedside,  supporting  himself  by  the  bedpost.  “  What  is 
your  name?”  he  eagerly  said. 


“John  Square,”  I  replied.  Uttering  a  cry  that  resembled 
a  heavy  groan,  he  sank  upon  the  bed,  and,  grasping  my 
hand,  bath  it  with  tears ;  then,  clasping  me  to  his  breast, 
kissed  my  forehead.  His  heart  was  too  full  to  speak ;  he 
held  me  in  his  embrace,  and  gazed  upon  my  face.  I  was  so 
much  amazed  at  the  strange  conduct  of  the  old  man,  that  it 
was  sometime  before  I  recovered  from  my  surprise  or  could 
inquire  the  cause  of  his,  to  me,  unaccountable  proceeding. 
Still  grasping  my  hand — 

“Now,  welcome  death  !”  said  he.  My  mission  is  accom¬ 
plished.  “  I  shall  die  in  peace.  I  have  found  thee,  my  long 
forsaken  and  in  lured  boy,”  It  was  now  my  turn  to  feel 
the  utmost  agitation.  Did  my  father  really  stand  before  me. 
I  feared  to  ask  the  question,  yet  burned  to  do  so. 

“  Are  you  my  father?”  cried  I. 

“  Alas !  no !  I  am  not  your  father,”  said  he.  “  Yet  I  am 
all  the  father  you  ever  knew  ;  and  you  were,  and  are  dear  to 
me  as  my  own  son.  Ah,  my  poor  Mary  ! — she  was  a  kind 
mother  to  you.  Told  she  not  the  secret  of  your  birth  before 
she  died?” 

“No,”  was  my  answer.  “I  was  too  young  and  thought¬ 
less  at  the  time.  I  recollect  she  called  me  to  her  bedside 
often,  and  wept  over  me ;  but  she  only  prayed  over  and 
blessed  me.  She  sent  one  of  her  neighbours,  who  was  very 
attentive,  for  the  minister  to  come  to  her,  saying  she  had 
something  important  to  entrust  him  with ;  but,  before  he 
arrived,  her  mind  began  to  wander,  and  she  remained  in 
that  condition  until  her  death,  two  days  after.  She  had 
even  forgot  she  had  sent  for  the  good  man,  who,  after  offer¬ 
ing  up  a  prayer,  departed.”  I  paused,  for  the  old  man  wept 
bitterly  while  I  spake.  I  did  respect  his  feelings ;  but  my 
own  were  too  impetuous  to  be  restrained.  “Who  was  my 
father,  since  you  are  not?”  cried  I.  “  Is  he  alive?  If  you 
ever  loved  me  pause  not  a  moment.  Nay,  I  shall  tear 
the  secret  from  you.”  And  I  started  up  in  my  bed,  sore  as 
I  was,  and  looked  wildly  at  him,  as  he  appeared  to  hesF 
tate 

“  Be  composed,  my  dear  John,”  said  he.  “It is  a  melan¬ 
choly  tale.  I  would  more  willingly  spare  your  feelings 
then  wound  them  by  the  relation ;  but  it  were  cruel 
now  to  withhold  it  from  you.  You  will  have  no  cause  to 
blush  for  your  relatives.  My  own  history  is  so  deeply  inter¬ 
woven  with  that  of  your  parents,  that  I  cannot  disentangle 
them,  and  therefore  must  give  them,  connected  as  they  are. 
It  was  upon  the  borders  of  the  romantic  Esk  1  first 
awoke  to  consciousness,  in  the  hospitable  house  of  your 
grandfather,  to  whom  my  father  had  been  head  servant 
for  many  years.  I  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  same 
age  as  John,  your  father  his  third  son.  I  was  his  foster- 
brother  and  playfellow,  unequal  as  was  our  rank.  I  loved 
him  with  more  than  a  brother’s  love,  and  would  have  risked 
my  life  for  him,  had  he  been  in  danger.  He  was  my  young 
master  ;  his  comfort  was  all  my  duty  and  care ;  and  swiftly 
the  days  and  hours  passed  on,  until  the  period  arrived  that 
he  was  to  go  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  classes  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  whither  I  was  to  accompany  him.  We  wero 
both  young  and  inexperienced.  Your  father  was  of  a  fearless, 
open,  and  generous  temper ;  and  his  rank  in  life  gave  him 
access  to  the  best  society  in  the  city.  At  one  of  the  assem¬ 
blies,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady,  the  orphan 
daughter  of  an  officer  who  had  fallen  in  the  wars  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  She  resided  with  two  rich  maiden  aunts,  upon 
whom  she  depended  for  her  present  support  and  future 
fortune.  Their  intimacy  soon  ripened,  unfortunately,  into 
love.  As  politics  raged  at  this  time  with  a  force  and  bitter¬ 
ness  that  divided  friends  and  relations,  even  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  love  were  interrupted  by  the  offerings  to  the 
stern  genius  of  discord.  Rosie’s  aunts  were  rank  Whigs, 
supporters  of  what  were  then  styled  by  us  the  Hanoverian 
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usurpers ;  and  their  only  surviving  brother  was  an  officer  | 
high  of  rank  in  their  armies  ;  while  your  grandfather  was 
faithful  to  his  lawful  king,  and  as  true  a  Tory  as  ever 
lived  or  bled  for  the  Stewarts.  Neither  your  father  nor 
myself  had  ever  troubled  ourselves  about  the  rival  factions  ; 
yet  we  were,  as  we  had  been  bred,  stanch  adherents  to  the 
royal  exiles ;  but  love  is  of  no  party,  and  we  were  both 
under  his  influence.  From  the  cause  I  have  mentioned, 
your  father’s  visits  were  unacceptable  at  Rosie’s  aunt’s ; 
their  interviews  were  stolen,  and,  of  course,  more  sweet. 
She  was  at  times  allowed  to  walk  out  for  exercise,  and  to 
visit,  but  never  unaccompanied  by  her  maid,  who  had  been 
her  servant  before  her  mother’s  death.  She  was  a  bar  in  my 
master’s  way ;  and,  if  he  dared  to  converse  with  his  be¬ 
loved,  she  would  have  been  kept  entirely  from  his  sight. 
To  aid  him  in  his  interviews,  I  became  acquainted  with 
Mary,  the  servant,  and  was  soon  as  deep  in  love  as  my 
master.  Little  did  our  young  and  joyous  hearts  dream  of 
the  bitter  dregs  that  lay  in  the  cup  of  pleasure  we  quaffed 
in  the  hours  of  romance,  as  we  walked,  or  sat  scarce  in  sight 
of  each  other,  among  the  cliffs  and  sheltered  valleys  of 
Arthur’s  Seat.  Nothing  but  my  love  for  your  father  could 
have  blinded  me  to  the  folly  he  was  guilty  of,  and  the  ruin 
that  awaited  his  future  prospects  in  life.  As  for  myself,  I 
could  not  be  other  than  I  was.  Mary  was  of  my  own  rank, 
born  to  toil,  and  with  little  to  lose ;  while  they  had  a 
fearful  height  to  fall  from,  if  they  wedded  without  consent 
of  friends.  But  when,  alas!  did  ever  youthful  love  cal¬ 
culate  consequences  aright,  until  the  calculation  is  use¬ 
less  ? 

“  Thus  intoxicated  with  love,  the  time  ran  on  with  unheed¬ 
ed  speed  ;  yet  my  master  was  unremitting  in  his  studies. 
He  had,  with  the  consent  of  his  father,  fixed  upon  the  law 
as  his  profession,  as  the  political  opinions  of  the  latter  gave 
his  son  small  chance  of  rising  in  the  army.  Rosie  and  he 
had  often  exchanged  vows  of  mutual  constancy  until  moi’e 
fortunate  times  for  their  love  should  arrive.  Your  father 
had  pictured  to  himself  speedy  success  at  the  bar ;  and  the 
first  use  he  was  to  make  of  his  fame  was,  to  claim  your 
mother  from  her  aunts ;  and,  if  they  refused,  as,  from  the 
vain  efforts  he  had  made  to  gain  their  good  graces,  he  had 
every  reason  to  expect,  to  wed  her  without  their  consent, 
or  one  farthing  of  fortune.  His  father’s  consent  he  knew  he 
could  not  hope  for  before  the  marriage ;  but  his  forgiveness 
afterwards  he  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining.  Thus  had  he 
lulled  himself  into  a  dream  of  pleasing  security,  from  which 
he  was  soon  awakened.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  session  of  College,  that  one  of  your  mother’s  aunts  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  without  making 
any  will.  Elizabeth,  the  younger  sister,  who  had  never  been 
very  kind  to  Rosie,  was  now  her  sole  protector ;  and  she, 
sweet  lady,  was  rendered  very  unhappy — a  circumstance  that 
gave  great  pain  and  uneasiness  to  your  father,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  imprudent  step  he  took.  Scarcely  was  the 
funeral  over,  when  Mary,  her  maid,  was  discharged,  as  an 
unnecessary  burden  ;  and,  with  my  master’s  consent,  she  and 
I  were  married.  Aided  by  his  bounty,  I  began  house¬ 
keeping,  still  waiting  upon  him  ;  and,  meanwhile,  our  house 
was  the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  the  lovers.  The  penury 
and  harshness  of  her  aunt  rendered  the  young  lady’s  life 
miserable.  Her  secret  was  communicated  to  my  wife,  who 
again  told  my  master.  This  precipitated  the  consummation 
of  the  long  courtship.  lie  prevailed  upon  his  beloved  to 
give  her  consent  to  a  private  marriage,  that  he  might  have 
the  right  to  shelter  her  from  suffering  longer  from  her  aunt’s 
tyranny.  They  were  privately  married  in  my  house,  at  the 
head  of  Mary  King’s  Close. 

“  Your  father  had  not  yet  passed  as  an  advocate,  and  had 
no  means  of  subsistence  save  what  he  got  from  his  father 


I  It  was  imperative  that  his  marriage  should  be  kept  secret 
from  every  one.  Your  mother  resided  with  her  aunt  only 
until  your  father  had  furnished  a  small  house,  near  the  foot 
of  our  close,  for  his  beloved  wife — an  achievement  he  could 
not  get  accomplished  so  quickly  as  he  wished,  without 
raising  curiosity  as  to  the  cause  of  his  repeated  demands  for 
money.  Nearly  four  months  passed  on  after  the  marriage, 
and  your  mother  still  resided  with  her  aunt,  who,  since  hex- 
sister’s  death,  had  become  gay,  and  had  many  visitors — 
principally  bachelors — all  paying  her  court,  old  as  she  was, 
for  the  sake  of  her  wealth  ;  and  several  of  them  often  pay¬ 
ing  more  attention  to  the  young  wife  than  she  wished. 
Among  the  visitants  was  one,  a  great  favourite  with  the 
aunt,  a  retired  officer,  of  an  abandoned  turn,  but  connected 
with  some  of  the  oldest  families  in  Scotland.  He  was  well 
received  in  most  companies,  and  welcomed  for  his  wit  and 
jovial  manner.  I  recollect  I  was  waiting  your  fathei-’s 
return  from  a  tavern  party,  principally  young  lawyers,  be¬ 
fore  I  went  to  my  own  house  for  the  night,  when  he  came 
home  much  sooner  than  I  had  expected,  greatly  agitated, 
and  in  high  anger.  Alarmed  at  his  unwonted  mannei-,  I, 
with  all  the  humble  freedom  I  could  ever  use  with  him, 
implored  him  to  tell  me  what  had  occurred  to  distui'b  him 
so  much.  After  he  had  become  more  calm,  lie  told  me  that 
Captain  Ogilvie  had  been  of  the  party ;  that  they  had 
drunk  pretty  freely,  and  were  giving  toasts ;  that  the  cap¬ 
tain  pledged  Rosie,  your  motliei-,  and  spoke  more  lightly  of 
her  than  he  could  endure  to  hear  ;  and  that  a  quarrel  had 
ensued,  and  blows  had  been  struck.  He  then  desired  me 
to  see  that  his  raiper  was  sharp  and  in  order,  as  he  was  to 
meet  the  captain  by  five  the  next  morning  in  the  Duke’s 
Walk.  My  anger  against  the  vile  traducer  was  as  great  as 
that  of  my  master.  I  wished  I  could  meet  him  in  his  place— 
for  I  had  a  strong  feeling  that  evil  would  come  out  of  it ;  but 
this  was  impossible. 

“Your  father  sat  down  to  his  writing-table,  and  began 
two  letters — one  for  his  young  wife,  the  other  to  his  father 
— and,  while  he  was  thus  employed,  I  ran  home,  told  Mary 
not  to  expect  me  home  that  night,  and  put  on  a  suit  of  plain 
clothes.  Before  he  was  done,  I  had  his  sword  and  my  own 
in  excellent  order  ;  for  I  was  as  good  at  fencing  as  he  was,  in 
consequence  of  having  practised  with  him  all  the  manly 
exercises  he  had  learned.  As  soon  as  he  was  ready,  we  be  ¬ 
gan  play  at  the  swords,  as  the  captain  was  an  expert 
swordsman,  while  my  master  had  had  no  pi-actice  for  several 
years.  Thus  we  passed  the  night  until  past  four  o’clock. 
When  we  sallied  foi'th,  we  called  at  Blackford’s  Wynd  upon 
his  second,  whom  we  found  waiting  upon  him,  and  then 
proceeded  by  Saint  Mary’s  Wynd  Port,  and  the  South 
Back  of  the  Canongate,  to  the  ground,  which  we  reached 
a  few  minutes  before  the  appointed  time.  The  captain 
and  his  friend  arrived  almost  as  soon  as  we  did.  Since 
then,  I  have  seen  blood  spilt  as  freely  as  water  ;  but  never 
did  my  heart  quail  as  at  this  time.  In  fighting  with 
the  blood  warm,  there  is  a  fierce  pleasure  ;  but,  to  me, 
nothing  is  or  can  be  more  distressing  than  to  stand  an 
idle  spectator  and  see  your  fx-iend  engaged,  and  hear  the 
clash  and  rasp  of  the  weapon  aimed  at  his  heart,  as  if 
it  were  your  own,  and  your  hands  bound.  Such  were 
my  feelings  at  this  time.  The  seconds  wished  to  reconcile 
them  ;  but  neither  would  hear  of  it.  Each  drew,  and  stood 
on  his  guard.  A  fearful  pause  of  a  few  seconds  ensued, 
while  they  eyed  each  other  like  hungry  wolves.  My  eyes 
felt  as  if  they  would  start  from  their  sockets ;  my  breath 
was  suspended ;  all  was  still  as  death ;  a  sudden  clang 
rung  on  my  ears ;  their  swords  gleamed  in  the  i-ays  of  the 
rising  sun  ;  and  so  rapid  were  their  movements,  that  my 
eye  could  not  follow  them  I  saw  that  the  captain,  from 
iii3  fence,  was  a  complete  master  of  his  weapon,  having 
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practised  abroad.  My  master  had  been  foiled  in  his 
favourite  assault — the  one,  indeed,  on  which  I  had  placed 
my  reliance.  A  moment’s  pause  ensued ;  neither  had  drawn 
blood.  Again  they  closed,  and,  after  a  few  unsuccessful 
attacks,  paused  again  for  breath.  I  saw  the  blood  upon  my 
master’s  arm,  from  a  slight  cut.  My  hand  grasped  my 
sword  ;  but,  by  a  violent  effort,  I  restrained  myself.  They 
had  been  engaged  nearly  half  an  hour ;  my  master’s  hand 
was  dyed  in  blood  ;  but  he  was  young  and  alert ;  while  hi3 
antagonist  was  rather  corpulent,  and  his  constitution  shaken 
by  dissipation.  His  play  became  now  more  feeble  and 
cautious,  and  my  confidence  began  to  revive.  He  was  yet 
without  a  scratch  ;  and,  collecting  all  his  energies,  he  made 
a  desperate  lounge,  which  your  father  only  parried  so  far  as 
to  make  it  pass  between  his  side  and  the  sword-arm,  piercing 
his  vest;  and  the  captain  lay  at  his  feet  transfixed.  My  heart 
leaped  for  joy  as  I  ran  to  your  father’s  aid.  1  bound  up 
his  arm,  while  the  two  seconds  attended  to  the  captain. 
I  found  my  master  but  slightly  hurt.  He  dispatched  me 
for  aid  to  his  antagonist,  with  which  I  returned ;  and,  as 
the  captain’s  wound  appeared  to  be  mortal,  we  left  them, 
and  proceeded  over  the  hill.  We  scarcely  exchanged  words. 
Passing  up  the  valley,  we  stood  upon  the  crest  of  the  height 
that  commanded  a  view  of  Craigmillar  Castle,  and  the 
distant  hills,  with  the  level  country  between.  Here  we 
paused ;  and  your  father,  clasping  his  hands  in  agony,  gazed 
around  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence.  My  own  heart  was  too 
full  to  speak,  and  I  stood  looking  upon  his  mental  suffering ; 
which  I  knew  no  mode  of  soothing,  and  reverenced  too 
much  to  interrupt.  At  length  he  said,  as  if  unconscious 
of  my  presence — ‘  Farewell,  sweet  scenes  of  my  happiness ! 
my  cruel  destiny  drives  me  from  you,  and  her  who  is 
dearer  to  me  than  life  ;  but  that  thought  is  distraction. 
Rose !  my  beloved  Rose !  in  what  a  state  am  I  forced  to 
leave  you !  Alas  !  I  dare  not  even  bid  you  farewell.  My 
hands  are  red  with  blood,  and  the  avengers  will  soon  be 
on  my  track ;  but  in  defence  of  your  honour  it  was  shed, 
and  Heaven  will  justify  the  act.  Who  now,  who  will 
protect  you  when  1  am  an  outlaw  ?  He  dashed  his 
hands  upon  his  forehead,  and  groaned.  I  could  enduie 
in  silence  no  longer,  and  at  length  soothed  him  into 
something  like  composure.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should 
go  to  his  father,  inform  him  of  his  duel,  and  act  by  his 
counsel ;  while  I  should  return  to  my  own  house,  watch 
the  progress  of  the  captain’s  wound,  and,  happen,  what 
would,  meet  him  at  Roslin  Chapel  at  ten  o  clock  in  the 
evening,  to  consult  wThat  was  farther  to  be  done.  M  e  parted 

at  St.  Leonard’s  Hill.  . 

“In  the  forenoon,  nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  city  hut 
Captain  Ogilvie’s  duel ;  and  it  had  become  a  party  question. 
The  Whigs  had  one  version  of  the  cause  of  quarrel,  the 
Tories  another.  I  gave  no  ear  to  either  ;  but  was  rejoiced 
to  learn  that  the  captain  wo  not  dead,  although  his  life  was 
despaired  of. 

“  It  was  now  past  six  o’clock— the  quarter  had  chimed 
upon  the  clock  of  St.  Giles.  I  had  my  hand  on  the  latch 
to  go  once  more  to  the  captain’s,  to  know  how  he  continued 
since  my  last  inquiry,  when  the  rasp  was  gently  moved.  I 
opened  the  door,  and  your  mother  staggered  into  my  arms, 
pale  as  death,  and  swooned  away.  'With  difficulty,  Mary 
and  I  restored  her  to  consciousness.  I  told  her  of  your 
father’s  safety ;  and  she  replied,  that  she  was  now,  save  for 
her  husband,  a  destitute  outcast ;  that  her  aunt,  who  only 
waited  a  pretext,  had  turned  her  out  upon  the  world  ;  and 
that  the  cause  of  her  expulsion  was  her  conduct  in  being 
the  cause  of  her  aunt’s  favourite,  Captain  Ogilvie’s  death. 
I  told  her  that  the  captain  was  not  yet  dead,  and  would,  I 
hoped,  survive  ;  and,  leaving  her  in  charge  of  Maiy, 
hurried  to  ascertain  what  ground  there  was  for  my  hope. 


I  found  that  the  captain  was  still  alive,  but  that  his  death 
was  hourly  expected. 

“  With  a  sorrowful  heart,  I  hurried  out  by  Bristo  Port, 
after  getting  the  word  for  the  night  from  the  keeper,  that 
I  might  be  admitted,  on  my  return,  into  the  city.  I  was  at 
the  chapel  sometime  before  ten  o’clock,  and  found  my 
master  waiting  for  me.  When  I  told  him  that  the  captain 
was  still  in  life,  he  took  my  hand — ‘  Square,’  he  said,  ‘  this 
has  been  a  sad  and  weary  day  to  me.  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  have  blood  upon  our  hands,  even  in  a  j  ust  cause.  I  pray 
with  my  whole  soul  he  may  recover,  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  mine.’ 

“  I  then  told  him  what  had  befallen  your  mother. 

“  ‘  I  am  happy  it  is  so,’  he  said.  ‘  I  shall  leave  her  un¬ 
der  the  keeping  of  Mary  and  you  with  more  confidence 
than  I  could  in  her  aunt’s.  My  mind  is  relieved  of  a 
burden ;  my  greatest  difficulty  was  how  to  dispose  of  my 
beloved,  until  my  return ;  for,  by  the  command  of  my 
father,  I  set  off  for  France  to-morrow — to  St  Germains, 
where  I  will  remain  until  this  untoward  affair  blows  over. 
If  all  go  as  we  anticipate,  you  will,  perhaps,  see  me  here 
sooner  than  you  expect — ay,  with  a  gallant  band  of  patriots, 
to  redress  Scotland’s  wrongs,  and  restore  our  rightful  Prince. 
My  father  is  not  displeased  at  my  conduct — would  that  he 
knew  the  right  I  had  to  take  my  Rosie’s  part !  But  the  time 
will  come.  As  I  know  not  how  soon  the  officers  of  justice 
may  be  in  quest  of  me,  I  must  depart  to-morrow  morning 
for  England,  on  my  way  to  France.  I  must  therefore  see 
Rosie,  to  bid  her  good-bye  for  a  short  season.  I  shall  he 
waiting  for  her  near  St  Anthony’s  Chapel,  to  weep  our 
parting,  where  we  have  so  often  smiled  at  our  meetings. 
O,  William,  William !  these  thoughts  unman  me/ 

“  ‘  My  dear  master,’  said  I,  ‘  am  I  to  accompany  you?’ 

“ ‘No,  William,’  replied  he — ‘No;  I  leave  my  beloved 
wife  to  your  care  until  I  return,  when  I  will  requite  you  as 
she  shall  report  of  you.’ 

“It  was  early  in  the  morning  before  I  reached  Edinburgh. 
I  found  your  mother  and  Mary  still  out  of  bed,  awaiting 
my  return.  The  night  was  spent  in  tears  by  the  females, 
and  a  melancholy  presentiment  was  on  my  own  heart. 
Before  we  set  out  to  meet  the  fugitive,  I  caused  them  to 
disguise  themselves — your  mother  having  my  wife’s  maud, 
and  she  a  dress  she  had  never  before  worn.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  the  street  by  themselves,  while  I  went  to  in¬ 
quire  how  the  captain  had  spent  the  night.  I  found  he 
was  still  in  life,  but  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  re¬ 
covery. 

“  The  shades  of  evening  were  beginning  to  fall  before 
this  last  and  sorrowful  parting  terminated.  They  never 
met  again.  Your  mother,  who  was  in  the  family  way, 
although  we  knew  not  the  fact  till  weeks  afterwards,  began 
to  droop  and  pine — a  sadness  of  heart  seemed  to  consume 
her  ;  in  vain  we  strove  to  cheer  her  gloom ;  and  her  aunt 
made  no  inquires  after  her.  Once  a-week  I  visited  the 
banks  of  the  Esk  to  inquire  after  my  master ;  and  oc¬ 
casionally  got  accounts  of  his  welfare ;  but  they  were  few 
and  far  between — only,  indeed,  when  the  letters  could  be 
forwarded  by  some  one  coming  to  Scotland.  No  letter 
had  as  yet  come  to  me  for  his  wife.  How  often  have  I  left 
her,  with  a  faint  smile  of  hope  dispelling  the  habitual  sad¬ 
ness  of  her  lovely  countenance,  and  returned  with  an 
aching  heart  to  witness  her  increased  melancholy.  Your 
father’  had  left  her  all  the  gold  he  could,  even  more  than 
he  could  spare  ;  yet  we  would  have  given  it  all  for  a  single 
letter  from  his  hand ;  but  none  came.  Meanwhile,  Captain 
Ogilvie,  who  continued  long  in  a  precarious  state,  ultimately 
recovered. 

“  At  length  you  were  born  ;  but  your  unfortunate  mother 
did  not  survive  many  days ;  and  scarcely  was  the  sod  green 
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on  her  grave,  when  my  master  came  back  to  Scotland. 
His  grief,  his  agony,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  In  a 
few  weeks  after,  he  returned  to  France,  for  his  native 
country  was  hateful  to  him  ;  and  I  would  have  accompanied 
him,  but  that  Mary  was  in  delicate  health,  and  I  could  not 
leave  her.  As  his  father  was  displeased  at  him  for  relin¬ 
quishing  his  study  of  the  law,  he  gave  him  only  a  small  sum 
to  maintain  him  in  France.  You  passed,  meanwhile,  as  my 
own  child,  and  went  under  my  name. 

“At  length  the  long-expected  deliverer  came.  I  con¬ 
cealed  the  certificate  of  your  father’s  marriage,  and  some 
other  papers,  in  the  wainscot  of  our  room,  and  would  have 
joined  my  master  in  the  north ;  but,  as  the  party  were 
in  rapid  advance  to  Edinburgh,  I  thought  I  could  be  of 
more  service  to  the  cause  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  I  who  con¬ 
trived  the  way,  and  caused  the  easy  entrance  of  the  Prince 
into  the  city,  by  the  Netherbow  Port.  The  gentleman  you 
saw  once  or  twice  in  conversation  with  Mary,  whom  you 
took  for  your  mother,  was  your  father  ;  but  it  was  not 
thought  prudent  to  undeceive  you.  We  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  success  of  our  righteous  cause.  Alas ! 
we  were  prosperous  for  a  time,  only  to  feel  more  bitterly 
our  reverse.  We  advanced  into  England,  elate  with  the 
victory  of  Tranent,  where  we  scattered  the  red  coats  like 
frightened  deer.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  Edinburgh 
again,  until  it  would  have  been  death  for  me  to  dare  the  act. 
Your  father  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and 
required  my  utmost  care.  After  the  Prince  retired  from 
the  siege  of  Stirling,  and  Cumberland’s  arrival  in  the 
north,  our  affairs  began  to  wear  a  different  aspect.  Carlisle 
had  been  recaptured,  and  our  success  seemed  farther  from 
us  than  at  the  commencement.  My  master’s  wound  was, 
by  good  management,  so  much  better  that  he  could  travel 
by  easy  stages.  The  volunteers,  and  adherents  of  the 
Hanoverians,  were  beginning  to  shew  more  bravery,  by 
apprehending  all  whom  they  knew  belonged  to  the  Prince  ; 
so  that,  without  taking  leave,  we  left  our  landlord  in  the 
night;  and,  crossing  at  Kincardine,  got  into  Fife,  and 
travelled  down  the  shores  of  the  Forth  until  we  reached 
Dysart,  where  your  father  was  confined  to  bed,  by  fever,  for 
some  days.  Here  we  received  the  heart-breaking  intelli¬ 
gence  of  Culloden  Field,  and  the  massacre  of  the  friends  of 
royalty.  Scotland  was  no  longer  a  country  for  us.  My 
master  had  acted  too  open  and  conspicuous  a  part  to  hope 
for  pardon.  I  would,  perhaps,  on  Mary’s  account  and 
yours,  have  ventured  my  life  in  a  return  to  Edinburgh  ; 
but  I  could  not  leave  your  father  in  his  present  situation. 
As  yet,  no  one  suspected  we  had  belonged  to  the  Highland 
army ;  for  I  had  so  adroitly  concealed  my  master’s  wound 
that  he  was  thought  to  be  only  sick  of  a  fever.  Fortunately, 
there  was  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  Rotterdam.  We  em¬ 
barked  for  Holland  without  interruption  ;  and  arrived  safe. 
During  your  father’s  convalescence  we  were  reduced  to 
great  straits ;  for  our  supply  of  cash  was,  when  we  left 
Scotland,  much  reduced,  and  here  it  entirely  failed.  My 
master  had  written  to  his  brother  for  a  supply  ;  but  he  had 
found  it  for  his  advantage  to  change  sides;  and,  so  far  from 
sending  a  remittance,  he  never  answered  one  of  his  letters. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  disinterested  aid  of  a  Scotch  mer¬ 
chant,  who  was  established  in  the  place  of  our  retreat,  and 
who  had  been  a  college  friend  of  your  father,  we  must  have 
been  reduced  to  absolute  want.  Through  his  influence,  he 
obtained  for  him  a  commission  in  the  Scotch  Brigade, 
then  in  the  service  of  the  States ;  and  thus  relieved  him 
from  the  humiliation  of  dependence;  but  this  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  second  year  after  I  had 
left  my  peaceful  home.  During  all  this  time,  we  were 
in  the  greatest  anxiety — he  about  his  son,  I  about  my  dear 
wife.  Yet  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  your  fates; 


and  the  consciousness  of  the  poverty  you  must  be  pledged 
in,  embittered  all  our  thoughts.  As  soon  as  my  master 
joined  the  division  of  the  brigade,  which  was  quartered  in 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  he  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  for  my  use. 
At  all  hazards,  I  had  resolved  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  use 
all  the  precaution  I  could  to  avoid  being  recognised, 
and  bring  over  with  me  to  Holland  you  and  my  dear 
Mary. 

“All  being  prepared,  I  bade  adieu  to  your  father,  and 
embarked,  in  the  dress  of  a  Dutch  skipper,  on  board  of  a 
vessel  bound  for  Dysart,  principally  loaded  with  old  iron,  for 
the  nailers  of  Pathhead.  She  was  a  Fife  vessel ;  and  the 
captain  knew  me  only  as  William  Speare,  a  Dutchman. 
Upon  our  arrival,  I  crossed,  with  the  first  Kinghorn  boat, 
for  Leith,  and  hurried  up  to  Edinburgh.  Our  passage 
across  the  Frith  had  been  very  tedious ;  and  the  shades  of 
evening  were  just  coming  on  when  I  reached  the  Abbey 
Hill.  With  a  heart  equally  divided  between  hope  and 
fear,  I  walked  up  the  Canongate,  through  the  Netherbow 
Port,  and  up  the  High  Street.  I  saw  many  that  I  had 
known  in  happier  days,  and  my  heart  yearned  to  address 
them ;  but,  alas !  I  was  a  proscribed  outlaw,  shut  out 
from  the  society  I  loved.  When  I  reached  Mary  King’s 
Close,  my  heart  beat  so  ardently,  that  I  was  forced  to 
pause  for  breath  as  I  climbed  the  stair  to  my  old  door.  I 
took  the  rasp  in  my  hand,  and  gave  my  wonted  tirl.  A 
female  opened  the  door,  about  the  same  height  of  her  I 
loved.  It  was  very  dusky.  That  it  was  my  wife  I  had  no 
doubt.  I  threw  my  arms  around  her,  crying. — ‘  Dear 
Mary !’  The  female  pushed  me  from  her,  and  screamed 
out  for  help.  I  thought  I  would  have  sunk  to  the  ground, 
and  leaned  against  the  door  for  support.  An  elderly 
female  came  in  haste  with  a  light.  I  attempted  to  speak, 
but  could  only  sob,  and  felt  sick  almost  to  death.  The 
woman  looked  upon  me  in  amazement ;.  for  the  tears  were 
silently  stealing  down  my  face.  After  whispering  a  few 
words,  I  was  kindly  invited  into  the  house,  which  I  had 
expected  to  have  been  my  own.  It  was  tidily  furnished  ; 
but  everything  in  it  wa3  strange  to  me,  and  wore  a  look  of 
desolation  and  loneliness.  Neither  my  wife  nor  you  were 
there.  Not  to  betray  myself,  I  told  them  that  I  had  not 
been  in  Edinburgh  for  a  long  time  ;  but  that,  when  I  left 
it  last,  a  very  dear  friend  had  resided  there,  whom  I  had 
hoped  to  find  where  I  left  her,  and  that  my  mistake  must 
plead  my  excuse  for  any  apparent  rudeness.  Their  answers 
to  my  inquiries  crushed  all  my  hopes.  Mary  was  in  her 
silent  grave ;  and  you  had  disappeared.  Nothing  now 
remained  to  me  in  Scotland  that  I  cared  for  ;  and,  after  in 
vain  offering  a  reward  to  any  one  who  could  give  any  in¬ 
formation  concerning  you,  and  shedding  a  few  tears  over 
the  grave  of  my  wife,  I  returned  to  Holland  with  my 
sorrowful  intelligence.  Your  father,  quite  sunk  with 
your  uncertain  fate,  fell  into  a  lowness  of  spirits  that 
preyed  upon  his  health,  and  continually  reflected  upon 
himself  as  the  cause  of  your  mother’s  early  death,  and  your 
destitution. 

“  As  the  monotony  and  dulness  of  garrison  duty  in  a 
strongly-fortified  town,  served  to  increase  his  melancholy, 
which  threatened  to  merge  into  consumption,  he,  by  the 
advice  of  his  physician — that  change  of  scene,  and  a  warm 
climate,  might  remove  all  the  bad  symptoms  he  exhibited — 
exchanged  into  a  regiment  stationed  in  the  island  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  into  which  I  also  enlisted,  that  I  might  accompany 
him.  There  was,  alas !  no  other  individual  on  earth  for 
whom  I  cared.  Far  from  recovering  on  the  voyage,  its 
tedious  dulness  sunk  him  more  and  more  into  his  habitual 
lowness  of  spirits ;  and  on  our  arrival  on  the  island,  he  grew 
worse,  and  did  not  survive  many  months.  I  buried  him 
at  Trincomalee.  Alas  {  how  true  is  the  saying,  that  ‘  all 
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men  know  where  they  were  horn ;  but  none  where  they 
shall  lay  their  bones.’  ” 

So  intense  had  been  the  interest  I  felt  in  his  narrative, 
that  I  scarcely  moved,  least  I  should  lose  a  word,  or  interrupt 
him.  He  paused  at  this  event,  and  wiped  a  tear  from  his 
eyes.  William  and  Mary  I  had  until  this  hour  looked 
upon  as  my  real  parents.  For  those  I  now  heard  of,  I 
had  new  feelings  to  acquire.  I  noticed  that  he  did  not  tell 
me  the  surname  of  my  parents,  and  I  pressed  not  the  ques¬ 
tion.  All  that  I  asked  of  him  was  to  continue  his  history, 
and  inform  me  what  had  induced  him  once  more  to  return 
to  Scotland. 

“  Can  a  Scotsman  ask  that  question  of  a  Scotsman?”  said 
he.  “  In  whatever  part  of  the  globe  he  may  be,  the  hope  to 
lay  his  bones  with  his  fathers  is  the  Polar  star  that  cheers  his 
wanderings,  be  they  prosperous  or  adverse.  Remove  this 
hope,  and  his  energies  from  that  moment  sink,  for  he  has 
lost  all  of  life  worth  caring  for.  I  have  both  known  and 
felt  it.  But  to  proceed : — 

“  After  your  father’s  death,  I  felt  the  most  solitary  of 
men  for  many  months.  Still  I  continued  to  do  my  duty 
as  a  private  soldier,  without  taking  any  interest  in  sur¬ 
rounding  events.  About  two  years  after  my  arrival,  a  re¬ 
volt  broke  out  in  the  colony  :  the  Singaleese  were  aided  by 
the  Candians  from  the  mountains ;  and  the  handful  of 
Europeans  could  scarce  make  head  against  the  multitudes  of 
the  natives,  who  had  courage  and  ferocity  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  exterminated  us  every  man  ;  but,  fortunately 
for  us,  they  had  no  discipline  or  other  mode  of  warfare,  but 
to  rush  on  their  enemy  and  overpower  them.  This  they 
found  to  be  a  vain  attempt ;  yet  they  never  changed  their 
mode  until  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  by  the  immense 
slaughter  made  of  them  in  this  war  of  courage  and  massacre. 

I  had  been  several  times  the  decided  cause  of  victory,  to 
the  Dutch,  in  preventing  small  detachments  from  being 
cut  off,  and  directing  the  movements  of  the  main  body  ;  for 
which  services  I  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  I  never 
rose  higher,  nor  do  I  believe  I  would  have  attained  this 
rank,  had  it  not  been  to  enable  me  to  take  command  of 
small  parties,  for  which  I  was  qualified  from  my  being 
ever  cm  the  outskirts  of  the  army,  or  in  the  borders  of  .  the 
jungle.  Great  numbers  of  my  men  died  through  fatigue 
and  fever.  I,  myself,  for  several  years,  remained  robust ; 
but  my  turn  came  at  length.  I  fevered  and  relapsed ; 
several  times  my  life  was  despaired  of  for  whole  weeks ; 
and  many  wounds,  I  had  received  from  the  Candian 
spear  and  arrows,  broke  out  afresh,  and  baffled  the  power 
of  medicine.  My  constitution  triumphed  over  my  malady ; 
but  I  was  unlit  for  service.  I  have  one  wound  here,  on 
my  side,  that  is  hurrying  me  to  my  grave  ;  which,  I  hope, 
will  be  in  Pennycuick  churchyard.  But,  now  that  I  have 
the  happiness  to  find  my  long-lost  charge,  there  is  one 
more  duty  for  me  to  perform  when  we  reach  Edinburgh, 
whither  you  must  return  with  me  to  consign  me  to  the 
dust.  That  duty  I  never  did  expect  to  be  called  to  per- 
jorm — it  is  to  repossess  myself  of  the  certificates  of  your 
father’s  marriage,  and  your  baptism,  which  are,  as  I  told 
you,  concealed  behind  the  wainscot  in  the  house  in  Maiy 
King’s  Close.  I  trust,  for  your  sake,  they  are  all  still  safe, 
and'may  be  the  means  of  placing  you  in  your  proper  rank 
in  society.” 

it  Dear  father,”  I  replied — “  for  I  must  still  call  you  so — 
if  it  is  to  be  of  any  service  to  me  alone,  it  is  of  no  avail  to 
proceed  further  on  that  errand,  for  fortune  baffles  all  my 
undertakings,  and  I  tell  you  you  will  not  succeed,  although 
my  present  object  in  London  was  to  go  to  sea  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  Indian  seas— the  only  place  of  all  I  ever 
visited  where  fortune  smiled  upon  me,  and  I  scorned  her 
favoura'" 


After  dinner  I  gave  the  lieutenant  an  outline  of  my  ad¬ 
ventures  since  he  had  left  Edinburgh,  at  which  he  was  much 
moved.  When  I  told  him  of  the  obligation  I  lay  under  to 
the  worthy  lawyer — 

“Ah,  Johnnie!”  said  he,  “we  have  already  half-gained 
the  victory.  Mr.  Davidson  was  at  college,  and  intimate  with 
your  father,  and  he  knows  me  well  as  your  father’s  servant. 
Scotland  does  not  contain  a  better  man  for  our  purpose.  I 
shall  fee  him  liberally,  and  fortune  may  yet  smile  upon  us.’ 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  lieutenant  left  m* 
for  the  night. 

Scarce  was  he  gone,  when  a  new  passion  took  entire  pos¬ 
session  of  me — that  of  pride  and  ambition.  I  felt  myself 
quite  changed,  and  strange  visions  of  imaginary  importance 
floated  before  me.  My  present  finances  were  now  deemed 
low  enough — eleven  guineas — which  at  one  period  I  would 
have  considered  an  immense  sum.  So  sanguine  had  a  few 
hours  made  me,  that  I  looked  upon  it  only  as  so  many  pence. 
From  this  period  I  date  a  complete  revolution  in  my  train  of 
thoughts.  Formerly  I  had  cared  but  for  the  passing  hour, 
nor  heeded  for  to-morrow.  My  early  education  had,  until 
now,  clung  to  me  in  all  my  vicissitudes,  being  ever  the  out¬ 
cast  orphan  boy,  who,  his  belly  full  and  his  back  warm,  had 
nothing  further  to  obtain.  My  contentment  was  now  gone. 
But  to  proceed : — 

For  a  few  days  I  was  forced  to  keep  at  home,  until  the 
marks  of  my  Tower  Hill  affray  had  disappeared ;  during 
which,  urged  by  my  new  passion,  pride,  I  got  myself  equipped 
in  the  extreme  of  fashion.  I  now  smile  at  my  folly,  when 
I  look  back  to  these  few  weeks  in  which  I  was  swayed  by  it. 
But  no  young  lady,  getting  her  first  ball  dress,  was  ever 
more  fidgety  or  hard  to  please  than  John  Square.  The 
lieutenant  was  pleased  to  see  me  ape  the  gentleman ;  for  he 
really  looked  upon  me  as  such,  and  paid  me  every  defer¬ 
ence,  as  the  son  of  his  master.  The  money  he  had  saved 
while  in  Ceylon  he  counted  as  mutual ;  nor  would  he  allow 
me  to  expend  one  farthing  of  my  own.  We  both  were  now 
anxious  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh,  and  embarked  in  the  first 
trader  bound  for  Leith.  This  voyage  was  the  most  pleasant 
I  had  ever  made ;  I  was  in  Fairyland,  and  the  lieutenant 
not  far  behind  me. 

When  we  Avere  landed,  Avith  the  earliest  convenience  Ave 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  with  far  better  feelings  from  any  I 
had  before  experienced.  Having  arrived  in  the  evening,  it 
Avas  next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  that  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  our  inn  in  the  Canongate  toAvards  the  Cross, 
to  reconnoitre  the  old  domicile  of  William  Square,  the 
house  in  which  I  had  first  drawn  breath.  T  ou  may  judge 
our  horror,  surprise,  and  grief — I  cannot  describe  it— that 
loved  edifice  had  disappeared  from  the  earth ;  it  no  longer 
existed.  Where  it  had  once  stood,  new  walls  were  shoot- 
ing  up  toAvards  the  firmament.  It,  and  many  others,  had 
been  SAvept  aAvay,  to  make  room  for  the  site  of  the  present 
Royal  Exchange.  A  feeling  of  desolation,  bordering  on 
despair,  took  possession  of  my  heart.  The  lieutenant, 
uttering  a  groan,  wrung  his  hands,  and  looked  upon  me 
with  a  gaze  that  pierced  me  to  the  soul.  I  felt  his  frame 
leaning  upon  me  Avith  the  weight  of  death.  He  AArould  haA'e 
sunk  to  the  ground,  had  I  not  supported  him.  With  diffi¬ 
culty  I  conveyed  him  into  Corbett’s  tavern,  under  the  Piazzas, 
where,  after  a  time,  he  recovered,  only  to  give  vent  to  a 
burst  of  anguish. 

“  Ill-fated  parent,  and  ill-fated  child !”  he  cried ;  “it  was 
not  that  my  heart  yearned  not  to  tell  you  the  family  from 
whence  you  sprung,  but  a  presentiment  hung  heavy  upou  my 
mind  that  there  Avas  evil  still  in  store  for  you.  Alas,  my 
poor  John  !  are  you  really  doomed  to  dree  the  weird  as- 
■  signed  your  forbears.  Your  father’s  father  Avas  Mr.  William 
-  of _ _  Can  it  be  possible  that  these  canting  Whiga 
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mores  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ?  This  almost  forces  me 
to  think  they  had — 

‘For  saints’  blood  and  saints  harried, 

The  third  generation  will  ne’er  inherit.’ 

It  is  too  true,  too  true !” 

These  last  sentences  he  repeated  to  himself  several  times 
as  if  unconsciously,  and  again  sunk  back  upon  his  chair  in 
a  state  of  stupor ;  nor  could  I  rouse  him  by  all  the  gentle 
methods  I  could  use.  At  length  I  called  a  sedan  chair, 
and  had  him  conveyed  to  the  inn  and  put  to  bed.  He 
seemed  quite  unconscious  and  passive,  until,  disturbed  by 
our  moving  him  into  bed,  when,  as  if  mechanically,  he  again 
said — 

‘  For  saints’  blood  and  saints  harried, 

The  third  generation  will  ne’er  inherit.’ 

My  poor  boy !  my  poor  boy !  ” 

At  this  time  a  physician  arrived,  and  having  administered 
the  remedies  he  thought  most  efficacious  in  my  foster-par¬ 
ent’s  case,  was  about  to  retire,  when  I  inquired  if  bethought 
there  was  any  immediate  danger.  He  candidly  said  he 
thought  there  was  ;  for  the  patient’s  constitution  was  much 
reduced,  and  he  had  received  some  violent  shock,  which 
might  dash  out  the  remaining  grains  from  the  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  glass.  He  advised  that  he  should  not  be  left  alone 
for  any  time ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  must  be  kept  quiet, 
until  he  called  again  in  the  afternoon. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  myself  a  little  from  the 
agitation  this  untoward  event  had  produced,  I  wrote  a  note 
to  Mr.  Davidson,  requesting  he  would  be  so  kind  as  call 
upon  me  as  soon  as  convenient,  stating  that  I  had  urgent 
business  to  consult  him  upon,  and  pleading,  as  my  excuse 
for  putting  him  to  the  trouble,  the  sudden  illness  of  a 
friend.  When  the  cadie  was  sent  off  with  my  card,  I  began 
to  ruminate  upon  my  prospects,  which  again  had  been  so 
suddenly  overcast.  He  on  whom  my  sole  dependence  was 
placed,  lay  in  the  room,  where  I  sat  in  a  state  of  prostra¬ 
tion,  bordering  almost  upon  unconsciousness.  The  visions 
of  pride  and  consequence  in  which  I  had  indulged,  from  the 
time  I  first  heard  of  my  gentle  forefathers,  began  to  fade 
from  before  me;  a  short  time  of  sad  and  melancholy  reason¬ 
ing  on  probabilities  had  swept  them  away  as  completely  as 
the  innovating  hands  of  the  good  citizens  had  removed  the 
old  tenement  in  which  the  testimonials  of  their  reality  had 
been  concealed.  In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  the  lawyer 
arrived.  His  astonishment  at  seeing  me  was  equalled  by 
my  joy  at  meeting  with  one  in  whose  judgment  and  shrewd¬ 
ness  i  had  the  utmost  confidence.  The  sight  of  him  re¬ 
newed  my  hopes ;  and  the  fond  clinging  to  self-import¬ 
ance,  so  natural,  yet  so  foolish,  when  it  is  derived  from  no 
merit  or  endeavour  of  the  individual,  again  returned  upon 
me. 

After  mutual  congratulations,  we  at  once  proceeded  to 
business.  After  stating  my  arrival  in  London,  and  strange 
meeting  with  the  lieutenant,  I  narrated  the  melancholy 
fate  of  my  parents.  He  heard  me  to  the  end,  with  all  the 
imperturbability  of  a  man  of  business;  yet  his  countenance 
betrayed  the  interest  he  took  in  my  recital.  When  I  con¬ 
cluded,  he  rose  to  his  feet ;  and,  placing  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  move  quickly,  two  or  three  times,  across  the 
room,  then  stopped  at  the  side  of  the  bed  where  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  lay ;  and,  after  gazing  for  a  short  time  upon  his 
altered  countenance,  turned  to  me,  and  gave  his  head  an 
ominous  shake. 

il  Mr.  Square,”  said  he,  “  this  is  a  strange  business.  I 
myself  have  not  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  all  the  circumstances, 
some  of  which  I  have  a  distant  recollection  of — more  espe¬ 
cially  the  quarrel  and  duel ;  but  how  to  obtain  the  neces¬ 


sary  evidence,  I  at  present  cannot  divine.  The  loss  of  the 
papers  is  a  very  material  point ;  and  the  sudden  illness  of 
your  foster-parent  is  very  unfortunate.  But  there  is  also 
another  difficulty — even  were  we  so  fortunate,  as  I  hope  we 
will  be,  as  to  restore  him  to  health  and  consciousness  ;  his 
testimony  could  not  be  taken  in  any  court  of  justice;  he  is 
an  outlaw,  tainted  by  actual  rebellion,  and  liable  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  His  mildest  punish- 
ishment,  if  not  pardoned  after  sentence,  would  be  banish¬ 
ment  ;  and  what  is  not  the  least  worthy  of  serious  consider¬ 
ation,  the  object  to  be  attained,  unless  your  friend  is  very 
rich,  may  not  be  worth  the  expense  and  trouble.  That 
foolish  rhyme  has  been  fulfilled,  in  the  meantime,  so  far. 
Your  great-grandfather  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  the 
Lauderdale  administration  in  Scotland  ;  and,  I  believe, 
rather  rigorous  with  the  adherents  of  the  Covenant.  At 
the  Revolution,  he  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  powers  that 
assumed  the  reigns  of  government,  and  so  turned  his  hopes 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  and  impoverised 
himself  in  aiding  the  intrigues  to  restore  them.  Yon”  grand¬ 
father  had  been  bred  in,  and  adhered  to  the  same  politics, 
now  a  losing  game.  He  still  farther  reduced  the  rent-roll 
by  sales  and  bonds ;  and,  at  his  death,  your  two  uncles,  who 
remained  at  home,  changed  their  party.  The  older  died 
young,  without  having  married  ;  and  the  younger  succeeded 
to  what  remained  of  the  estate  of  his  ancestors — a  mere 
wreck,  soon  spent  in  dissipation.  Not  one  furr  of  land 
that  once  owned  your  ancestors  as  lord,  now  owns  their 
sway.  With  the  sum  produced  by  the  last  sale,  your  uncle 
bade  adieu  to  Scotland  ;  and  you  are  the  last  of  the  race.  I 
would  advise  no  farther  proceedings  than  to  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  recover  the  documents  relating  to  your  birth  and 
legitimacy,  if  they  have  not  been  destroyed  in  pulling  down 
the  old  walls.” 

Why  should  I  dwell  on  my  disappointment.  Mr.  David¬ 
son  used  every  effort,  by  inquiries  and  offers  of  reward  ;  but 
the  papers  never  were  recovered,  although  we  got  from  one 
of  the  workmen  the  brass  Dutch  box  in  which  they  had 
been  placed.  He  had  purchased  it  from  one  of  the  labour¬ 
ers  who  picked  it  up  in  the  ruins,  and  had  destroyed  the 
papers  as  of  no  importance.  I  had  now  the  knowledge  of 
the  family  from  whom  I  was  descended,  but  no  proof  to 
establish  my  claim,  even  though  my  right  to  property,  to  any 
amount,  would  have  been  the  consequence. 

As  for  my  foster-parent,  he  gradually  recovered  from  the 
stupor  that  had  overwhelmed  him,  but  never  recovered  his 
wonted  energies.  He  was  possessed  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  besides  his  half-pay  from  the  Dutch  government, 
which  was  regularly  paid.  He  never  could  endure  me  for 
any  length  of  time  out  of  his  sight ;  and  I  remained  with 
him  until  his  death,  a  few  years  afterwards.  I  knew  that 
I  was  wasting  my  time ;  yet  I  could  not  desert  the  old 
man,  whose  whole  happiness  was  concentrated  in  me  ;  and, 
shall  I  confess,  I  felt  a  strange  happiness  in  his  society — for 
he  alone,  of  all  mankind,  treated  the  beggar-boy  of  former 
years  as  an  individual  of  rank,  and  our  conversation  was 
generally  about  the  traditions  of  my  ancestors.  When  the 
weather  would  permit,  it  was  our  wont  to  leave  our  house 
at  Clock  Mill,  to  wander  over  the  scenes  he  loved — the 
spots  in  and  around  the  bosom  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  where  he 
had  first  won  the  affections  of  his  departed  Mary — and  point 
out  the  favourite  haunts  which  my  father  and  mother  used 
to  sit  in  or  walk.  On  these  we  would  gaze,  until  our  im¬ 
aginations  seemed  vested  with  the  power  of  calling  the  per¬ 
sonages  before  us.  Thus  passed  on  the  time  until  the  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  death,  which  happened  suddenly. 

I  was  thus  once  more  alone  in  the  world,  without  a  tie 
to  bind  me  to  it,  save  the  natural  love  of  life  inherent  in 
man,  In  Edinburgh  I  had  formed  no  acquaintance ;  a 
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Continual  soreness  haunted  me  as  to  the  dignity  of  birth, 
yet  I  never  assumed  even  the  name  of  my  parent.  I  only 
heard  it  pronounced  by  my  foster-father,  who  urged  me  to 
adopt  my  family  honours.  The  conversation  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  had  given  my  mind  a  military  bias.  I  was  weary 
of  Edinburgh,  which  recalled  to  my  mind  too  many  sad 
reflections ;  and  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Davidson  the  resolution 
I  had  formed.  After  winding-up  the  affairs  of  the  lieutenant, 
I  found  that  I  was  possessed  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds.  Mr.  Davidson,  who  still  insisted  that  the  money  I 
had  left  as  a  gift  in  his  hands,  was  at  my  disposal,  gene¬ 
rously  offered  to  advance  the  amount  required  to  purchase 
me  an  ensigncy  ;  but  this  I  would  on  no  account  allow.  My 
pride  revolted  at  a  pecuniary  obligation,  as  a  derogation 
from  my  family  dignity,  which  still  hung  heavy  upon  me. 
By  his  advice,  and  through  his  assistance,  I  sunk  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  as 
the  most  profitable  way  I  could  invest  it — the  interest  to 
accumulate  until  my  return  in  person  to  claim  it.  It  was 
about  the  year  1775,  when  the  troubles  in  America  had 
commenced.  Accounts  had  just  arrived  that  blood  had  been 
shed  at  Lexington  and  Concord  ;  and  the  bootless  victory 
at  Boston  was  announced,  but  not  confirmed.  It  was  the 
month  of  August,  and  the  utmost  excitement  reigned  among 
the  people  in  the  city ;  every  means,  both  legal  and  scarcely 
legal,  being  employed  to  raise  troops.  The  comprehending 
act  was  passed,  by  which  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  em¬ 
powered  to  impress  and  send  to  the  army  all  idle  or  immoral 
characters ;  an  engine  of  great  tyranny  and  oppression  in 
their  hands ;  for  every  person  who  was  in  the  least  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  them  was  hurried  to  the  army,  whatever  his  character 
might  be.  Without  informing  my  friend,  Mr.  Davidson,  I 
bad  him  farewell,  and  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  where  I  en¬ 
tered  as  a  private  into  the  Frazer  Highlanders,  resolved  to 
carve  out  my  own  fortune  with  my  sword.  This  I  did 
through  my  foolish  pride,  so  little  had  I  learned  by  my 
former  experience.  During  my  short  stay  with  the  party, 
before  I  joined  the  regiment,  my  mind  became  disgusted  by 
the  modes  I  saw  practised  to  augment  the  army,  by  trepan¬ 
ning  and  actual  violence.  The  landed  gentlemen  and  ma¬ 
gistrates  appeared  to  have  lost,  in  their  zeal,  every  sense  of 
justice.  The  most  disgusting  modes  were  resorted  to  ;  such 
as  putting  a  shilling  into  a  drinking  jug,  and  causing  the 
king’s  health  to  be  pledged ;  while  the  soldier,  in  plain 
clothes,  sitting  in  company  as  a  tradesman,  or  a  person  from 
the  country,  was  ready  to  seize  the  person,  whom  he  had 
pitched  upon,  the  moment  he  drank  the  royal  toast.  If  he 
resisted,  nothing  could  save  him  from  prison ;  enlist  and 
attest  he  must.  So  prevalent,  indeed,  was  this  mode,  that 
the  publicans  were  under  the  necessity  of  getting  pewter 
jugs,  with  glass  bottoms,  to  drink  from,  or  their  houses 
would  have  been  deserted.  This  gave  security  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  there  was  not  a  shilling  in  the  bottom ;  and 
allowed  him  to  watch  through  the  glass  the  motions  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  drank.  The  only  redress  the  kid¬ 
napped  individual  got  was,  that  he  might  choose  the  regiment 
he  would  join  ;  and  he,  in  general,  fixed  upon  some  other 
than  the  one  to  which  his  betrayer  belonged.  One  instance 
disgusted  me  beyond  endurance.  It  happened  to  a  good- 
looking  young  lad,  belonging  to  Hamilton.  An  intimate 
acquaintance  of  his  had  been  enlisted,  whether  voluntarily 
or  not  I  do  not  recollect,  but  he  was  still  without  any  marks 
of  his  new  profession.  Several  of  the  old  soldiers  were  also 
with  him,  prowling  about  for  recruits,  when  he  recognised 
his  former  friend  in  the  Briggate,  accompanied  by  his  in¬ 
tended  bride  and  their  mothers,  who  had  come  to  Glasgow 
with  the  young  people  to  purchase  their  plenishing.  Re¬ 
joiced  to  meet  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  city,  the  party, 
being  fatigued  with  their  walk  and  the  heat  of  the  weathei 
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retired  to  a  neighbouring  public-house  to  rest  and  refresh 

icmselves.  The  companions  of  the  betrayer,  to  avoid  sus¬ 
picion,  had  passed  on,  as  if  they  were  not  of  his  party,  but 
entered  the  house  a  short  time  after.  As  those  from  the 
country  had  business  to  transact,  they  refused  to  tarry,  and 
the.  new-made  soldier  insisted  to  pay  for  the  entertainment, 
which,  at  ter  a  good-natured  dispute,  he  was  allowed  to  do. 
By  design,  or  otherways,  he  sat  at  the  far  end  of  the  table, 
and  when  the  landlady  was  called,  he  said,  handing  forward 
a  shilling — 

“  Here,  George,  is  a  shilling  ;  be  so  good  as  hand  it  to  the 
landlady.  ’ 

“The  reckoning  is  one  and  sixpence,”  said  she. 

Oh,  I  have  plenty  of  the  king’s  coin.  Here  is  another 
for  you,  George.” 

To  the  alarm  and  grief  of  the  bridal  party,  when  they 
were  at  the  door  to  proceed  on  the  business  they  had  come 
to  town  upon,  the  soldiers  in  waiting  seized  the  young  man, 
and  declared  him  one  of  the  king’s  men.  The  betrayer 
shrunk  back,  not  yet  hardened  to  the  trade ;  but  his  asso¬ 
ciates  compelled  the  victim  to  go  with  them  to  the  jail.  For¬ 
tunately  for  them  and  the  young  man,  they  had  respectable 
friends  in  the  city,  who  waited  upon  some  of  the  magis- 
tiates.  An  investigation  took  place.  The  soldiers  scrupled 
not  to  maintain  that  he  was  enlisted,  and  were  willing  to 
swear  that  he  had  taken  the  second  shilling  in  the  king’s 
name — the  usual  words  of  voluntary  enlistment.  They 
even  produced  the  landlady,  who,  either  leaning  towards  the 
soldiers  (her  good  customers),  or  not  paying  much  attention 
at  the  time,  declared  that  she  heard,  when  the  second  shil¬ 
ling  was  given,  the  words,  distinctly,  “  king  and  coin.”  So 
powerful  was  the  feeling  at  this  time,  that  he  was  declared 
duly  enlisted,  and  only  escaped  by  paying  to  the  party  a 
round  sum  of  smart  money. 

After  passing  the  winter  at  drill,  I  was  embarked  with  a 
numerous  body,  to  reinforce  the  army  besieged  in  Quebec, 
where  we  arrived  in  the  month  of  May.  I  was  now  on  the 
field  where  I  wa3  to  reap  the  fruits  of  my  ambition ;  but  I 
found  it  unpromising,  and  strewed  with  thorns.  Still  I  had 
an  object  to  obtain,  however  distant  it  might  be,  and  my  op¬ 
pression  left  me.  I  was  most  assiduous  in  my  duties,  and 
was  soon  made  a  corporal.  My  heart  leaped  for  joy.  This 
was  the  first  step  to  my  ambition;  my  hopes  began  to 
brighten,  and  I  submitted  to  our  privations  without  a  mur- 
mer.  At  the  storming  of  Saint  John’s,  I  was  made  a  ser¬ 
geant  ;  and  here  I  stuck.  In  vain  was  all  my  daring  and 
good  conduct.  At  the  descent  upon  Long  Island,  I  was  as 
conspicuous  as  I  dared  to  be  by  the  rules  of  strict  discipline; 
and,  in  consequence,  often  had  the  charge  of  small  picquets 
upon  dangerous  service,  and  was  twice  slightly  wounded. 
Once  I  led  the  company,  and  took  several  prisoners  after 
both  the  captain  and  ensign  were  carried  to  the  rear  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded.  The  ensign  died  in  a  few  days  of  his 
wound ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  by  the  men  of  the 
regiment  that  I  would  have  been  promoted  to  his  rank.  At 
length,  in  the  month  of  August,  1781,  I  was  made  pay¬ 
master  sergeant;  which  rank  I  did  not  long  retain  ;  for  the 
army  was,  not  long  after,  completely  surrounded  by  the 
Americans,  besieged  in  Yorktownand  Gloucester,  and,  after 
suffering  the  extreme  of  hardships  for  twelve  days,  from 
sickness,  famine,  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
hopeless  of  being  relieved,  surrendered  himself  and  army 
prisoners  of  war.  This  put  an  extinguisher  upon  all  my 
hopes.  I  was  now  a  prisoner,  sick,  and  looked  upon  for 
death,  and  must  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  American  army,  to  whom  the  sick  prisoners 
were  delivered  over.  He  proved  to  have  been  one  of  the 
palantines — an  Aberdeen  lad — who  had  been  my  companion 
in  early  misfortune,  now  an  extensive  proprietor  in  New 
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England.  To  him  I  was  indebted  for  much  kindness  during 
my  imprisonment  until  the  peace.  When  I  returned  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  I  was  discharged  with  a  pension  of  one  shilling  per  day, 
being  what  is  called  the  king’s  letter,  which,  with  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  my  annuity,  enables  me  to  finish  my  checkered 
career  in  competence,  and  wander  as  I  list  amidst  these 
scenes  of  woe  and  pleasure,  lovely  by  nature,  and  endeared 
by  former  recollections. 


THE  ECONOMIST. 

That  the  last  war  produced  an  important  change  both  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  country  and  the  habits  and  manners  of 
its  inhabitants,  is  a  point  which  can  now  hardly  be  disputed. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  the  demand  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  victualling  of  fleets,  the 
storing  of  garrisons,  and  the  supplying  of  armies,  enhanced 
the  price— the  traffic  became  a  highly  lucrative  concern  to 
people  of  various  grades  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  became  as  anxious  to  produce  as  much 
as  possible.  Commons ,  where  only  a  few  sheep  were  wont 
to  pick  up  a  scanty  subsistence,  were  divided  and  improved. 
Marshes,  which  were  in  no  respect  serviceable,  except  as  a 
home  and  a  haunt  for  that  most  indescribable  personage, 
Will-o’-tlie-Wisp,  were  drained,  and  made  to  produce  food 
for  thousands.  Even  the  moss,  which  was  long  supposed  to 
be  irreclaimable,  and  which  had  contained  so  many  “Sloughs 
of  Despond,”  that  had  any  “pilgrim,”  less  persevering  than 
John  JBunyan’s,  attempted  to  wade  through  the  half  of  them, 
his  “ progress”  had  certainly  been  short,  and  his  end  an  un¬ 
timely  one — even  the  moss  was  at  last  thought  of  as  a  profit¬ 
able  speculation. 

While  these  changes  on  the  face  of  the  country  were 
effecting,  others  equally  striking  among  its  inhabitants  were 
going  on.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  rent  of  land,  which 
brought  more  money  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords  than 
they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  receive ;  and  this 
at  once  enabled  them  to  follow  their  various  inclinations, 
and  prosecute  their  favourite  schemes  more  decidedly  than 
they  had  hitherto  done. 

Glancing  at  the  other  classes  of  society  ;  the  improvements 
which  were  going  on  had  greatly  increased  the  demand  for 
labour ;  while  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  individuals 
who  were  every  year  drained  out  of  the  country  to  supply 
the  army  with  recruits,  had  considerably  diminished  the 
number  of  labourers.  An  unprecedented  rise  of  wages  fol¬ 
lowed  this  combination  of  favourable  circumstances;  and,  as 
a  natural  result  of  their  increased  resources,  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  dress  and  general  appearence  of  the  labouring 
population  soon  began  to  be  manifest.  The  youngster  laid 
aside  the  broad  blue  bonnet,  which,  from  boyhood  had  served 
him  in  the  capacity  of  head-year,  and  the  justycoat ,  and  the 
wyliecoat,  and  the  breelcs  of  hodden  grey,  which  hitherto  had 
protected  the  remaining  parts  of  his  person,  for  a  hat,  and 
dress  of  finer  material,  and  more  fashionable  make.  In  short 
plaiding  hose  were  completely  subverted  by  stockings,  heavers, 
superseded  bonnets,  and  broad  cloth  took  the  place  of  home- 
spun. 

In  the  little  country  parish  of  Stratliendern,  these  changes 
scon  began  to  appear.  On  the  Winkleburn  estate,  most 
of  the  leases  had  expired  several  years  ago  ;  and  old  Mr. 
Winkle,  the  laird,  had  let  the  greater  part  of  his  farms 
at  nearly  double  the  rent  which  they  formerly  brought. 
The  ruling  passion  of  this  individual  was  a  love  of  money. 


founded  upon  a  wish  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his 
property.  This  passion  had  been  called  into  extraordin¬ 
ary  activity  by  the  increased  means  which  he  now 
possessed  of  gratifying  it.  His  servants  were  oppressed  and 
his  tenants  were  fleeced  in  the  most  merciless  manner ;  and, 
in  short,  there  was  no  plan  by  which  he  could  gain  or  save  a 
shilling  which  he  did  not  pursue.  In  one  respect,  however, 
he  was  liberal,  and  that  was  the  education  of  his  son — -to 
complete  which,  he  had  sent  him  to  one  of  the  universities 
of  the  sister  kingdom  ;  where,  he  hoped,  by  being  permitted 
to  mingle  with  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  his  heir  would  soon 
become  a  more  perfect  gentleman  than  most  of  the  Scottish 
proprietors  of  land  at  that  time  could  pretend  to  be.  IIow 
far  these  hopes  were  likely  to  be  realised  was  not  then  ex¬ 
actly  known,  as  the  young  aristocrat  was  only  permitted  to 
spend  a  very  short  period  annually  at  Winkleburn.  But, 
while  some  elderly  people,  who  had  acquired  a  sort  of  fame 
for  their  penetration,  said  that  “he  had  learned  some  things 
of  which  they  did  not  know  the  use  ;  ’  bis  father’s  servants, 
and  more  particularly  the  female  part  of  them,  declared  that 
“  he  had  learned  others  which  he  would  have  been  better 
without.” 

The  extravagance  and  bad  management  of  Andrew  Scat- 
termites,  Esq.,  of  Daidlebank,  whose  estate  lay  contiguous 
to  his  own,  was,  with  Mr.  Winkle,  supposed  to  be  a  powerful 
motive  for  training  up  his  son  in  the  manner  just  noticed. 
There  were  few  who  doubted  of  Mr.  Scattermites  being  in  a 
fair  way  for  getting  quit  of  his  fortune  at  one  time  or  other; 
and  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  adding  shilling  to  shilling,  and 
pound  to  pound,  as  fast  as  he  possibly  could,  already  looked 
upon  his  son  as  the  future  laird  of  both  Daidlebank  and 
Winkleburn  ;  and  to  prepare  him  for  this  exalted  station, 
he  was  careful,  as  has  been  just  hinted,  by  giving  him  a  be¬ 
fitting  education. 

Having  settled  these  preliminary  matters,  the  reader  must 
now  be  pleased  to  go  back  a  little  for  the  beginning  of  our 
story.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  on  the 
estate  of  Daidlebank,  and  not  very  far  distant  from  the 
house,  there  stood,  where  it  still  stands,  the  little  hamlet  of 
Ileatherbraes,  in  which  lived  a  number  of  poor  people,  most 
of  whom  had  been  relieved ,  if  not  benefitted  by  the  indiscri- 
m  a  ting  charity  of  the  laird.  Among  these  there  was 
Robert  Winterton,  who,  though  himself  an  industrious 
man,  with  only  one  child  to  provide  for,  had  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  married  life  in  extreme  poverty,  which 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  his 
wife. 

Some  there  were,  however,  who  rejected  aid;  and  the 
effects  of  their  independence  were  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  Daniel  Forbes,  who,  while  the  rest  of  the  hamlet  were 
continually  gaping  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  or  old  clothes, 
or  some  other  charity,  from  “  the  Big  House,”  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  anything  beyond  his  own 
lawful  earnings.  His  family  was  numerous ;  but  they  were 
taught  to  be  industrious  almost  from  infancy ;  they  were 
always  well  dressed  for  their  station,  and  they  never  wanted 
a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions ;  and  the  common  wonder 
was,  how  their  father  could  find  money  to  keep  and  educate 
them  as  he  did.  About  this  time  Robert  Winterton  and  his 
wife  both  died  ;  leaving  a  son,  George — who  was  then  about 
fourteen  years  of  age — and  who,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
his  mother,  had  never  been  a  single  hour  at  a  school ;  nor  had 
he,  as  yet,  been  put  to  any  regular  employment.  He  seemed, 
however,  to  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  one  parent,  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  bad  ones  of  the  other.  He  was  always 
ready  to  assist  any  one  to  whom  his  assistance  could  be  of 
the  least  service ;  he  always  seemed  pleased  when  he  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  little  labours  had  given  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  whilo  his  modesty  was  such,  that  be  never  either  spoke 
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or  thought  of  them  afterwards  as  deserving  praise.  But, 
docile  and  quiet  as  the  lad  had  certainly  been,  when  his 
veracity  was  impeached,  or  when  he  was  falsely  accused  of 
some  misdemeanour,  though  he  seldom  spoke,  his  young 
cheek  would  redden,  and  his  boyish  eye  sparkle  with  indig¬ 
nation — thus  shewing  that  he  possessed  a  considerable  share 
of  that  “  noble  feeling  misnamed  pride,”  which  appears  to  be 
indispensable  as  a  guard  against  meanness  of  conduct,  and 
without  which,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  few  have  ever  risen 
to  eminence,  or  even  ordinary  respectability. 

_  With  all  these  amiable  qualities,  how  he  was  to  be  pro  ¬ 
vided  for  in  future  was  a  question  not  very  easily  answered. 
A  sort  of  common  council  was  held,  at  which  some  said 
“he  should  try  the  sea;”  others,  that  “he  should  enlist  as 
a  soldier,  and  seek  fame  and  fortune  abroad  ;  while  a  third 
party  affirmed  that  “Mr.  Exodus,  the  minister,  would  do 
something  for  him,  if  he  were  only  made  acquainted  with 
the  case  but,  after  the  whole  of  these  proposals  had  been 
heard  and  commented  on,  the  only  resolution  upon  which 
they  could  agree  was,  “to  see  what  Daniel  Forbes  would  say 
before  taking  any  decisive  step.”  One  of  their  number,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  went  with  the  poor  boy  to  the  house  of  the  last 
mentioned  individual,  and  met,  as  had  been  expected,  with 
a  kind  reception. 

“  Unco  richt,”  said  Daniel,  after  being  apprised  of  the 
object  of  the  visit.  “  Just  leave  the  laddie  wi’  me.  He’ll 
get  his  supper  here,  an’  his  bed,  if  he  likes ;  an’  I’ll  try  to 
think  aboot  his  case  i’  the  e’enin.” 

Having  thus  dismissed  his  other  visitor,  between  that  and 
supper  time,  he  endeavoured  to  cheer  and  reassure  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  boy,  by  telling  him  of  individuals 
who,  when  young,  had  been  left  destitute  and  friendless ; 
and  yet,  in  after  life,  had  risen  to  eminence  in  their  various 
professions,  and  even  to  affluence,  by  their  own  honest 
exertions.  When  the  evening  meal  was  over,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  and  leading  him  into  a  separate  apart¬ 
ment — 

“  George,”  said  he,  speaking  his  best  English,  and  assum¬ 
ing,  at  the  sametime,  a  graver  tone  than  he  had  yet  used, 
“  I  would  willingly  assist  you  with  food,  clothing,  and  lodg- 
ing,  or  anything  else  which  my  house  could  afford,  did  I  not 
believe  that  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  make  you  a  far  better 
and  a  far  happier  man,  by  teaching  you  how  to  provide  these 
things  for  yourself.” 

The  boy  attempted  no  reply  ;  but,  on  hearing  these  words, 
his  eye  brightened,  and  he  listened  with  ardent  expectation 
for  what  was  to  follow. 

“  Self-dependence,”  continued  Daniel,  “  is  a  virtue  from 
which,  if  we  depart  but  for  a  moment,  we  depart,  at  the 
sametime,  from  happiness  ;  and,  young  as  you  are,  I 
would  have  your  mind  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  its 
importance.  You  are  not  yet  able  for  hard  labour,  but 
you  may  earn  something ;  and,  if  your  earnings  should  be 
small,  your  real  wants  are  al  o  comparatively  few.  By 
and  by,  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  a  way  in  which,  I 
think,  you  may  be  independent;  but,  first,  I  must  warn 
you  of  some  dangers  which  lie  in  the  path  of  youth.  When 
you  get  acquainted  with  the  world,  you  will  find,  among 
masters  and  fellow-labourers,  some  who  will  abuse  you, 
and  treat  you  harshly,  and  others  who  will  praise  you  far 
beyond  your  deserts,  to  make  you  perform  more  work  ; 
but  you  must  be  on  your  guard  against  both  ;  and,  if  you 
never  over- work  yourself,  to  avoid  a  little  undeserved  cen¬ 
sure,  or  to  obtain  a  little  unmeaning  applause,  you  will  never 
be  under  the  necessity  of  relaxing  into  idleness  to  recover 
strength.  At  first,  you  must  only  think  of  persevering  pa¬ 
tiently  at  the  task  which  is  assigned  you — performing  it  as 
well  as  you  possibly  can,  and  as  soon  as  is  consistent  with 
your  ability.  Yon  must  also  be  satisfied  to  wait  for  that 


vigour  and  firmness  of  nerve,  which  years  will  soon  bestow, 
to  enable  you  to  perform  those  little  exploits  and  rustic  feats 
which  excite  popular  admiration— indeed,  it  were  better  if 
you  nevei  attempt  them  at  all.  By  observing  these  simple 
rules,. though  you  may  not  obtain  much  direct  praise,  you 
will,  in  time,  acquire  a  character  for  steadiness,  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  every  one— but  to  none  more  than 
to  the  young.  Never  attempt  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of 
others,  but  rather  try  to  keep  your  own  ;  and,  when  they  are 
of  importance,  let  them,  if  possible,  be  kept  so  close  that  none 
shall  suspect  that  you  have  any  to  keep.  When  you  come 
to  have  money  to  spare,  which,  if  you  are  industrious,  will 
soon  be  the  case,  neither  throw  it  away  upon  snuff  nor  tobacco 
noi  intoxicating  liquor,  though  you  will  find  thousands  who 
will  tempt  you  to  do  these  things,  but  take  care  of  it ;  for 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  you  will  find  it  an 
article  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
or  to  get  honestly  through  it.  Whatever  your  means  may 
be,  always  take  care  to  have  your  expences  so  regulated  as 
that  they  may  be  something  less.  And  now,”  he  continued 
after  a  short  pause,  during  which  he  took  down  a  small 
book  from  a  shelf,  “  I  will  shew  you  the  manner  in  which  I 
conduct  my  own  little  establishment.  Upon  one  of  these 
pages  I  keep  an  accurate  account  of  my  income,  and  upon 
the  other  I  do  the  same  with  my  expenditure.  By  referring 
to  this  register,  I  can  at  any  time  see  how  matters  stand  ; 
and  our  concerns  are  so  managed,  that  we  have  always 
enough  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  something  over  for  a 
rainy  day.  Some  such  plan  as  this  you  must  adopt  as  soon 
as  possible;  but,  I  had  forgot — you  cannot  write  I  believe?” 

-The  boy  assented,  with  a  degree  of  sadness  in  his  look, 
which  told  how  deeply  he  felt  his  inferiority  in  this  respect. 

“Well,”  continued  the  other,  “you  must  not  be  disheart¬ 
ened  ;  this  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle.  Till  we  can  find 
the  means  of  putting  you  to  school  in  the  evenings,  I  will 
give  you  lessons  myself ;  and  in  this  way,  if  you  are  willing 
to  learn,  you  will  soon  acquire  all  that  is  necessary  for  our 
present  purpose.  But  I  would  on  no  account  advise  you  to 
stop  here;  get  for  yourself,  if  possible,  a  good  education,  and 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  accounts.  Without  this,  you  can 
never  obtain  any  situation  beyond  that  of  a  mere  labourer ; 
and  with  it,  I  would  fain  hope  that  you  may  yet  rise  to  some¬ 
thing  better.  There  are  other  things  to  which  I  might  advert, 
and  upon  which  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to  give  some  infor¬ 
mation  ;  but  I  have  already  told  you  as  much  as  you  can 
possibly  remember,  and  I  may  therefore  conclude  by  simply 
remarking,  that  it  is  by  the  attention  which  you  must  your¬ 
self  devote  to  the  subject  afterwards,  and  not  by  any  instruc¬ 
tions  of  mine,  that  you  are  to  succeed  in  the  world.” 

Young  people,  in  general,  and  particularly  boys,  are  ever 
ready  to  indulge  in  sanguine  anticipations.  The  friendless 
orphan  already  seemed  to  see  wealth  and  preferment  before 
him,  and  he  stood  ready  to  start  in  the  race  by  which  they 
were  to  be  obtained.  Daniel  Forbes  saw  the  new  spirit 
which  was  beginning  to  animate  him,  and,  deeming  it  a  happy 
omen,  he  proceeded  to  inform  him,  that,  on  that  very  fore¬ 
noon,  he  had  spoken  of  his  case  to  Mr.  Watson,  the  farmer 
of  the  Mains  of  Daidlebank,  who,  at  the  very  time,  happened 
to  want  a  boy  to  drive  a  cart,  which  was  then  employed  in 
conveying  stones  to  the  drains  he  had  been  for  sometime 
past  digging. 

Mr.  Watson  was  one  of  Mr.  Scattermite’s  tenants.  He 
had  obtained  a  new  lease  of  his  farm  only  a  short  time  before 
prices  began  to  rise ;  his  rent  was  consequently  moderate  ; 
he  had  been  in  good  circumstances  before ;  and,  by  improv¬ 
ing  his  farm,  which  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  on  the 
estate,  he  had  been,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  rapidly 
amassing  a  fortune.  Such  was  the  individual  in  whose  service 
George  W  interior)  commenced  his  career.  On  the  following 
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day,  he  was  preferred  to  De  driver  of  the  before-mentioned 
cart ;  in  which  situation  he  continued  for  the  two  following 
years,  attending  school  regularly  in  the  evenings ;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  best,  and  almost  his  only  friend,  always 
managing  his  little  income  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defray  all 
his  expenses.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  labourers  wages 
being  high,  and  as  he,  moreover,  disliked  thebondage  of  being 
engaged  for  a  whole  year,  and  wished  to  secure  more  time  for 
his  evening  studies,  he  gave  up  farm  service,  and  commenced 
day-labourer.  For  three  years  more,  however,  lie  continued 
to  find  employment  upon  the  same  farm,  and  persisted  assidu¬ 
ously  in  instructing  himself  in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
which  was  within  his  reach.  In  arithmetic,  under  all  its 
phases,  and  in  all  its  uses  to  which  it  is  commonly  applied, 
he  had  gone  as  far  as  the  parish  schoolmaster  could  go  ;  in 
some  other  departments  of  education,  by  his  own  industry, 
aided  by  occasional  assistance  from  others,  he  had  made  con¬ 
siderable  advances;  and  the  question,  “how  he  should  dis¬ 
pose  of  himself  in  future  ?  ”  had  begun  to  occur.  This  ques¬ 
tion  he  found  it  rather  difficult  to  answer  ;  but  fortune  was 
already  preparing  a  train  of  events,  which,  as  will  afterwards 
appear,  were  destined  to  answer  it  for  him. 

He  was  now  in  his  nineteenth  year  ;  and,  in  stature,  and 
most  other  respects,  he  appeared  a  perfect  man.  His  char¬ 
acter  for  steadiness  was  also  fully  established;  and  his 
strength,  dexterity,  and  the  quantity  of  work  which  he  could 
perform,  were  often  spoken  of  in  the  most  favourable  terms. 
Though  plainly  dressed,  it  was  generally  acknowledged  by 
the  female  part  of  thecommunity,  that  “a  better  looking  young 
man  did  not  enter  Strath endern  kirk  door."’  But,  hitherto,  he 
appeared  to  have  been  too  busy  to  bestow  much  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  on  female  charms ;  and,  as  yet,  he  was  not  suspected 
of  having  shewn  the  smallest  partiality  for  any  one.  Iliis 
was  reckoned  a  sort  of  prodigy  ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  some 
“  wonderment,”  and  several  conjectures  among  the  sage 
maidens,  and  still  sager  matrons  of  the  place,  who,  in  their 
own  court,  had  decerned  that  it  was  altogether  contrary  to 
law  for  a  man  of  his  years  not  to  have,  at  least,  one  or  two 
acknowledged  sweethearts.  But,  leaving  them  to  the  full 
credit  of  their  important  discovery,  the  circumstance  will 
perhaps  be  best  accounted  for  by  another,  which  must  now 
be  noticed. 

Mr.  Watson’s  eldest  daughter  was  only  a  few  months 
older  than  George  Winterton.  From  having  been  educated 
mostly  at  home,  she  had  not  as  yet  acquired  that  distant 
manner  which,  when  associating  with  common  people,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  persons  in  her  station  at  the  present  day.  When 
she  first  heard  the  story  of  the  orphan,  her  girlish  heart  had 
given  him  all  its  sympathy  ;  afterwards,  she  thought  she 
was  doing  right  in  befriending  one  who  had  done  so  much 
for  himself,  without  injuring  or  asking  charity  from  others: 
and,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  a  sort  of  half-cliildish, 
half-youtliful  friendship  had  subsisted  between  them.  Wher¬ 
ever  lie  chanced  to  be  employed,  thither  she  had,  in  general, 
directed  her  walk,  at  least  once  a  day.  Upon  these  occa¬ 
sions  she  had  always  some  cheerful  remark  or  friendly 
greeting,  with  which  to  approach  him  ;  and  he — pleased,  he 
knew  not  why,  with  her  frankness — was  always  ready  to 
return  her  salutation  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given. 
When  this  intimacy  commenced,  she  was  a  mere  girl,  while 
he  was  nothing  more  than  a  boy,  so  that  the  most  jealous  of 
either  sex  could  scarcely  have  apprehended  the  smallest 
danger ;  but,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  the  one  had  become 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  and  the  other,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  was  regarded  as  the  best-looking  youth  in  the  parish. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  reader  will  hardly  bs  surprised  to 
hear  that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  prospects, 
those  simple  feelings  of  esteem  which,  at  first,  constituted 
their  only  connection,  had,  almost  unknown  to  themselves 
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begun  to  give  birth  to  others  of  a  more  absorbing  nature. 
Of  late,  there  had  often  been  a  degree  of  hesitation  in  Miss 
Watson’s  manner,  as  she  approached  him ;  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  she  had  passed  him  without  speaking  at  all ;  and  on 
others,  when  she  did  stop,  both  appeared  to  be  embarrassed, 
and  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

After  a  considerable  time  spent  in  this  sort  of  half-pleas- 
ing,  half-painful  suspense,  during  which,  from  the  peculi¬ 
arity  of  their  countenances,  the  latter  quality  must  have  pre¬ 
dominated,  they  one  day  met,  as  was  their  wont,  and  again 
they  seemed  to  have  recovered,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
their  former  freedom  of  speech.  By  some  curious  coinci¬ 
dence,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  pursuits  of  the 
different  ranks  of  society,  and  the  various  degrees  of  happi¬ 
ness  which  they  are  supposed  to  derive  from  them.  Their 
sentiments,  in  most  respects,  seemed  to  agree;  and,  after 
some  other  observations — 

“  I  have  sometimes  fancied,”  said  Miss  4\  atson,  “  that  a 
competence  is  all  we  can  enjoy,  and  that  those  who  labour 
for  their  bread  may  be  as  happy  in  each  other’s  affections  as 
those  who  must  labour  to  spend  useless  thousands. 

In  giving  utterance  to  this  sentiment,  she  had  been  speak¬ 
ing  without  thinking ;  but  the  import  of  her  speech,  and 
the  effect  which,  as  matters  stood,  it  might  produce  upon 
him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  flashed  across  her  mind  as 
she  concluded,  and  a  burning  blush  was  already  on  her 
cheek. 

“  O  Emily,  Emily,”  said  George,  raising  his  eyes  as  he 
spoke,  “  I  would  tell  you — and  yet  it  is  nothing  better  than 
madness.”  Here  he  caught  a  full  view  of  her  face  stiangely 
and  unwontedly  interesting,  from  the  emotion  which  now 
crimsoned  it  over  ; — he  had  never  seen  her  thus  before,  and 
the  effect  which  it  produced  on  him,  together  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  secret  which  he  wras  about  to  disclose,  and 
the  “madness,”  as  he  had  himself  said,  of  disclosing  it,  para¬ 
lysed  his  tongue,  and  he  forgot  to  finish  the  sentence  he  had 
be°nn.  Both  had  stood  for  some  seconds — it  might  be  even 
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minutes — in  silence,  when — 

“How  d’ye  do  to-day,  Miss  Watson?”  was  uttered  by  a 
voice  behind  them ;  and,  on  looking  around,  they  both  saw 
Andrew  Scattermites,  Esq.,  of  Daidlebank,  standing  close 
beside  Miss  Watson,  who  now  recovered  herself  so  far  as  to 
return  his  salute  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Mr.  Scattermites  had  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
her  at  church  and  elsewhere;  and,  whatever  his  sentiments 
in  other  respects  might  be,  he  could  not  refrain  from  admir¬ 
ing  her  beauty.  About  this  time,  too,  several  of  his  credi¬ 
tors  had  begun  to  be  rather  pressing ;  and,  as  he  was  still 
unmarried,  some  of  his  boon  companions  had  recommended 
fortune-hunting  as  the  readiest  means  of  retrieving  his  cir¬ 
cumstances.  ■  He  was  too  easy-tempered  and  too  indolent  to 
think  of  undergoing  the  fatigue  of  a  long  or  a  distant  chase ; 
and  Mr.  Watson  being  known  to  be  extremely  rich  for  a 
farmer,  it  were  difficult  to  say  how  far  these  considerations 
might  influence  him  in  his  civility  to  the  daughter.  Be  the 
matter  as  it  may,  he  now  offered  her  his  arm,  and  asked  if 
she  would  have  any  objection  to  take  a  walk  with  him  across 
her  father’s  farm.  She  was  at  the  time,  too  much  agitated 
to  frame  a  reasonable  excuse  for  declining  such  an  ofler ; 
and,  fearing  lest  she  should  betray  her  agitation  still  farther 
were  she  to  make  the  attempt — though  she  did  not  at  all 
relish  the  adventure — she  took  his  arm,  and  they  moved  oil 
together.  Before  leaving  the  place,  however,  she  turned  to 
give  her  humble  friend  a  look — as  much  as  to  say  that, 
though  circumstances  compelled  her  to  accompany  another, 
she  had  not  forgotten  him  ;  but,  stung  by  those  passions 
which  he  neither  knew  how  to  express  nor  conceal,  he  had 
already  sought  refuge  from  his  own  unquiet  thoughts  in 
violent  bodily  exertion,  and  saw  her  not. 
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They  had  only  proceeded  about  twenty  yards  on  their 
proposed  walk,  when  they  heard  a  shot  fired  on  the  other 
side  of  a  high  hedge,  which,  at  the  place  they  then  occupied, 
separated  the  Daidlebank  from  the  Winkleburn  estate  ;  and, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  a  partridge  fell  dead  before 
them.  Mr.  Scattermites  stopped  to  look  at  it ;  and  as  they 
stood  thus,  the  younger. Mr.  Winkle  emerged  from  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  hedge,  and  advanced  towards  them  with  a  gun  in 
bis  hand.  But  on  seeing  Miss  Watson,  he  seemed  to  forget 
the  object  of  his  search — the  partridge  which  he  had 
just  shot — and,  as  soon  as  he  was  near  enough  to  be 
heai’d — 

“  'Ron  my  honour,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  are  a  happy  fel¬ 
low,  Scattermites — a  perfect  Apollo,  with  one  of  the  Graces, 
as  I  declare,  or  rather  Venus  herself,  hanging  on  his  arm. 
Well,  if  I  were  an  Alexander,  and  master  of  the  world,  I 
would  give  it  all  to  be  in  your  place ;  and  were  I  there,  by 
Jove,  I  wmuld  make  that  fair  angel  who  favours  you  with 
her  company,  the  lady  of  Daidlebank  before  a  week  were  at 
an  end.” 

“And  what  if  I  should  even  do  as  you  say,  though  I  took 
a  little  more  time  to  it  ?”  was  the  Laird  of  Daidlebank’s  reply. 

“Why — what,'’  repeated  the  other,  “in  that  case  I  really 
don’t  know.  But,  of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  envy  you  your  felicity,  and  perhaps  fly  to  some  foreign 
country,  that  I  might  not  be  tormented  by  witnessing  so 
much  happiness  in  which  I  could  have  no  share.” 

What  effect  this  conversation  produced  either  upon  Miss 
Watson  or  George  Winterton, — both  of  whom  heard  it  dis¬ 
tinctly — cannot  be  exactly  told.  The  former  appeared  as  if 
she  would  have  been  anywhere  rather  than  where  she  was  ; 
but  she  could  not  get  quit  of  her  companions,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  together  across  the  farm,  Mr.  Scattermites  still  keep¬ 
ing  hold  of  her  arm;  and  at  last  adjourned  to  her  father’s 
house,  where  they  wrere  hospitably  received,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening. 

The  younger  Mr.  Winkle,  during  the  time  he  had  been 
from  home,  had  imbibed  all  those  latitudinarian  notions  in 
love  affairs  which — sad  to  say — are  still  too  common  in  cer¬ 
tain  circles,  and  which  were  then,  perhaps,  even  still  more 
common  than  they  are  now.  In  his  estimation,  woman  was 
nothing  more  than  a  “souless  toy,”  whose  affections  and 
person  might  be  sported  with  to  pass  an  idle  hour,  and  then 
forgotten,  without  any  regard  to  future  consequences.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  were  a  perversion  of  language  to  say  that 
Miss  Watson  had  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  his 
heart  ;  an  impression,  however  she  had  made ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  those  “  creatures  of  the  town,”  upon  whom  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  bestow  his  libertine  attentions,  he 
could  not  forget  her. 

bliss  Watson  spent  the  two  following  days  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  her  own  room,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  not  easy  to 
be  described.  At  times  she  accused  herself  bitterly  for 
having  spoken  so  unguardedly  in  the  presence  of  one  who  she 
feared  had  already  discovered  her  attachment  to  him — tor¬ 
menting  herself,  the  while,  with  apprehensions  as  to  what  he 
might  think  of  her  boldness :  then  she  tried  to  conjecture 
what  he  would  have  said  had  he  been  permitted  to  finish 
what  he  had  begun ;  and,  when  the  thousand  obstacles 
which  lay  between  them  presented  themselves  to  her  view, 
she  regretted  that  he  had  not  spoken  more  explicitelv ;  im¬ 
agining,  if  she  had  only  heard  from  his  own  lips  that  her 
affection  wa3  returned,  it  would  have  reconciled  her  to 
her  fate.  Occasionly  she  tried  to  think  of  the  means 
of  transporting  herself  to  some  distant  region,  that 
she  might  never  see  him  again  ;  but  the  next  moment  she 
wished  to  see  him  once  more,  if  it  were  only  to  have  the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  hearing  him  say  farewell.  The  last 
thought  seemed  to  prevail ;  for,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third 


day,  she  sallied  forth  to  take  a  walk ;  and,  after  several 
pauses,  she  was  beginning  to  turn  her  steps  in  the  wonted 
direction. 

She  had  only  proceeded  a  short  distance,  however,  when 
she  saw  Mr.  Winkle,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  disentangling 
himself  from  a  small  plantation,  and  hastening  to  salute  her. 
On  seeing  him,  she  felt  almost  distracted ;  and,  heedless  of 
his  calling  after  her,  she  hurried  back  to  the  house,  whither 
he,  at  first  seemed  preparing  to  follow  her;  but,  upon 
second  thoughts,  he  stopped  short,  and,  calling  in  his  dogs, 
which  were  now  scampering  over  the  fields,  set  off  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Sullen,  and  disappointed  of  the  interview 
which  he  expected,  he  soon  chafed  himself  into  that  state  of 
mind  in  which  a  man  is  ready  to  quarrel  with  every  one  ho 
meets,  and  even  wdth  inanimate  objects,  if  no  living  thing 
should  cross  his  path.  But  here  we  must  leave  him  for  the 
present. 

The  short  dialogue  which  passed  between  Mr.  Winkle 
and  Mr.  Scattermites,  when  the  former  crossed  the  hedge  in 
quest  of  the  partridge,  had  been  carefully  picked  up  by  some 
people  who  were  employed  in  an  adjoining  field :  it  set  their 
imaginations  to  work,  and,  on  getting  home,  they  told  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  declaring  at  the  sametime  their 
firm  conviction  that  both  Mr.  Scattermites  and  Mr.  Winkle 
were  in  love  with  Miss  Watson.  The  story  ran;  it  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  George  Winterton ;  and  as  it  was  partly 
corroborated  by  what  he  too  had  seen  and  heard,  it  soon 
became  to  him  a  subject  of  serious  reflection.  “The  silence 
and  apparent  abstraction  of  Miss  Watson,”  he  argued  with 
himself,  “  might  proceed  from  a  wish  to  break  off,  gradually, 
that  intercourse  which  had  long  subsisted  between  them  ; 
and  this  wish  might  have  its  origin  in  a  knowledge  that  she 
was  soon  to  be  removed  to  a  sphere  where  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  acknowledge  so  humble  a  friend.  Her 
emotion  too,  during  their  last  meeting,  and  the  blushes  with 
which  it  had  covered  her  countenance,  might  proceed  from 
her  having  seen  Mr.  Scattermites  approaching,  and  an 
apprehension  that  he  had  overheard  what  she  had  been 
saying.”  The  willingness  with  which  she  had  accompanied 
the  last-mentioned  gentleman,  seemed  to  strengthen  him  in 
these  opinions;  and,  though  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to 
his  spirit,  he  soon  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that  Miss 
Watson  cared  not  a  single  fig  for  him — that  her  heart  already 
was,  and  her  hand  soon  would  be,  given  to  one  or  other  of  her 
suitors,  and  that  he  had  been  all  the  while  labouring  under 
a  gross  delusion.  He  could  not  blame  her  for  the  course 
she  had  adopted ;  and  yet,  the  thought  that  she  must  be 
another’s  stung  him  to  the  quick. 

So  absorbed  was  he  in  these  reflections,  that  he  did  not 
observe  a  gentleman  in  a  shooting  dress  pass  close  behind 
him  ;  but  his  attention  was  now  called  away  by  the  piteous 
howling  of  a  dog ;  and,  on  looking  up,  he  saw  Mr.  inkle 
scourging  one  of  his  pointers  most  unmercifully  within  a  few 
yards  of  him.  The  dog,  wearied  out,  as  it  appeared,  with 
the  insatiable  cruelty  of  its  tormentor,  at  last  snapped  at  his 
hand,  and  bit  him  so  severely,  that  he  instantly  quitted  liis 
hold,  uttering,  at  the  sametime,  a  terrible  imprecation, 
which,  for  the  reader’s  sake,  is  here  omitted.  Mr.  TV  inkle 
now  came  close  to  wdiere  George  was  employed,  and  having 
again  decoyed  the  poor  animal  to  the  same  place 

“  Here  fellow,”  said  he,  “I  want  you  to  come  and  hold 
this  dog  till  I  punish  him.” 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  the  other  than  the  task  here  assigned  him ;  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  had  assigned  it  was  also,  for  reasons  which  the 
reader  will  understand,  anything  but  agreeable  to  him  : 
yet  he  obeyed.  But  when  the  poor  animal,  writhing  its  neck 
around,  looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  eye  expressive  of  the 
acutest  pain  and  the  most  earnest  supplication,  he  felt  that 
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he  could  hold  it  no  longer,  and,  quitting  it  at  once,  he  turned 
and  looked  its  master  sternly  in  the  face. 

“  Why  did  you  let  go  the  dog,  you  fumbling  blockhead !” 
bawled  the  gentleman,  in  a  most  inordinate  passion. 

“  Because  I  could  not  endure  to  see  you  tormenting  him,” 
was  the  calm  reply  of  the  other,  while  he  still  kept  up  the 
same  stern  look. 

“  Torment — torment  !”  repeated  Mr.  Winkle,  his  rage 
almost  choking  him ;  “  and  what  do  you  look  at  now,  you 
misshapen,  ignorant,  uncultivated  baboon?” 

“At  you,”  said  the  other,  without  much  apparent  emotion, 
though  his  cheek  reddened  as  he  spoke. 

“  Then,  I  would  advise  you  to  look  at  something  else,” 

rejoined  Mr.  Winkle  ;  “  or,  d - me - But  first,  I  say, 

go  and  catch  that  dog,  I  say,  and  hold  him  for  me,  I  say, 
as  long  as  I  desire  you,  or,  by  the  portals  of  heaven  and  the 
gates  of  hell,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out  this  very  instant ! 
— that  is,  if  there  are  any  in  that  skull  of  yours  :  and  if  there 
are  none,  I  can  do  no  harm  by  sending  a  quantity  of  lead 
through  it.” 

With  these  words  he  stooped  down  to  take  up  his  fowling- 
piece,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  putting  his  threat  into 
execution  ;  but  George,  who  now  began  to  apprehend  real 
danger,  laid  hold  of  it  by  the  but,  almost  as  soon  as  the  hand 
of  the  other  had  touched  the  muzzle.  A  short  scuffle  ensued, 
in  which  Mr.  Winkle  was  thrown  down ;  and  the  other  pro¬ 
ceeded  deliberately  to  place  the  gun  across  his  knee,  breaking 
it  in  two  behind  the  lock  ;  after  which  he  demolished  the  lock 
itself,  so  far  as  to  render  it  unserviceable,  and  then  threw 
down  both  pieces  before  its  owner,  who  took  them  up,  and 
walked  away,  muttering  vengeance  between  his  teeth. 

When  the  other  was  gone,  a  moment’s  reflection  served  to 
convince  George  Winterton  that  the  affair  would  not  be 
allowed  to  terminate  here ;  and,  as  it  was  now  evening,  he 
collected  his  implements,  and  hastened  off  to  take  the  advice 
of  his  friend. 

“  Well,”  said  Daniel,  after  hearing  the  statement  which 
the  other  laid  before  him,  “  I  cannot  see  that  you  have  done 
very  far  wrong;  but  you  must  make  yourself  scarce  here 
before  morning ;  for,  should  you  remain  another  day,  from 
the  summary  manner  in  which  the  laws  are  now  executed 
against  the  poor,  the  army  or  the  navy  is  the  least  punish¬ 
ment  you  can  expect.” 

These  observations  were  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  but 
too  true  ;  and  the  question  now  was,  where  he  should  go  ? 

“If  I  were  to  speak  my  own  opinion,”  said  Daniel,  “I 
would  say  that  I  know  of  no  place  in  this  king’s  dominions 
where  you  would  be  safer  than  in  London  itself — that  is,  if 
you  have  money  to  carry  you  there.” 

The  other  stated  that  he  had  saved  about  twenty  pounds ; 
and  London  was  immediately  fixed  on  as  his  destination. 
Of  the  feelings  of  the  lover,  want  of  space  forbids  us  to  speak. 
He  had  been  advised  to  keep  his  own  secrets:  this  was  one  the 
disclosing  of  which  could  do  no  good.  He  was  convinced 
that  his  passion  was  hopeless — expediency  pointed,  strong 
necessity  urged,  and  he  complied.  The  money  was  pro° 
cured ;  as  many  of  the  notes  as  possible  were  converted  into 
hard  cash;  and,  when  he  was  about  to  depart — 

“  Well,  George,”  said  his  friend,  “I  need  not  again  re¬ 
peat  the  advices  which  I  have  already  given  you ;  but  there 
is  another  which  I  would  add  before  bidding  you  farewell : 
when  people  who  are  in  quest  of  employment  come  among 
strangers,  it  is  common  for  them  to  talk  fluently  of  the  re¬ 
commendations  they  have  received  from  others,  and  of  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  work  which  they  have  performed, 
hoping  thereby  to  obtain  favour  with  their  new  masters  • 
but  these  practices  have  been  so  often  resorted  to  that  they 
have  lost  their  effect,  and  I  would  therefore  have  you  to 
adopt  a  quite  different  course.  At  fir3t,  refuse  no  sort  of  em¬ 


ployment,  however  humble:  place  your  foot  upon  the  lowest 
step  of  the  ladder,  and,  by  all  means,  try  to  convince  your 
employer  that  you  have  no  objection  to  having  as  many  spies 
and  checks  upon  your  conduct  as  he  may  think  proper. 
Should  he  speak  of  the  subject  to  you,  tell  him  at  once  that 
you  have  no  wish  to  be  trusted,  that  he  is  perfectly  welcome 
to  consider  you  the  greatest  rogue  upon  earth,  and,  should 
he  see  cause,  to  treat  you  as  such.  From  being  closely 
watched,  no  honest  man  need  shrink ;  of  being  closely 
watched,  no  honest  man  need  be  ashamed ;  and  the  world  is 
such,  that  really  every  precaution,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  property  at  stake,  is  necessary.  By  these  means,  if  I 
mistake  not,  you  will  procure  the  confidence  of  your  em¬ 
ployers  a  thousand  times  sooner  than  if  you  were  to  declare 
to  them  upon  oath  that  you  are  the  honestest  and  the  best 
man  in  the  world.” 

There  was  something  in  the  last  observation  which 
brought  a  smile  to  the  young  man’s  face ;  and  his  friend, 
taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  lightness  of  spirits  which 
it  indicated,  hurried  him  away,  almost  before  he  had  time  to 
express  his  thanks,  or  to  say  farewell.  And,  thus  advised, 
he  turned  his  back  upon  the  scenes  of  his  nativity,  and  upon 
all  he  loved  on  earth. 

On  reaching  London,  the  first  employment  which  George 
Winterton  procured,  was  shoveling  a  quantity  of  coals  into 
a  cellar.  When  he  had  completed  the  operation,  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  belonging  to  the  mercantile  class,  paid 
him  for  his  labour,  desiring  him  at  the  sametime  to  stop  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  he  was  not  certain  but  he  might 
have  something  else  for  him  to  do.  He  obeyed ;  and  while 
the  other  stood  by,  took  a  small  book  from  his  pocket,  and 
began  to  write  with  a  pencil. 

“  What !”  said  the  merchant,  in  some  surprise,  “  you  are 
not  a  poor  author,  I  hope.” 

“No,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then,  if  it  were  not  an  impertinent  question,”  said  the 
other,  “1  would  ask  in  what  way  a  Scotch  labourer,  who, 
you  say,  came  to  London  only  two  days  ago,  can  be  bene- 
fitted  by  writing  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?” 

“  I  was  simply  noting  down  the  money  I  had  just  received 
from  you,”  was  again  the  brief  reply. 

“Then  you  keep  accounts,  do  you?”  rejoined  the  mer¬ 
chant. 

“I  do,”  sir,”  said  George. 

“  Well,”  continued  the  other,”  this  book  of  yours  must  be 
a  curiosity  in  its  way ;  and,  I  confess,  if  a  Londoner  might 
presume  so  far,  I  should  really  like  to  see  it.”  Here  the 
book  was  put  into  his  hands ;  and  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  last  fortnight,  “  An  original !”  he  ejaculated. 
And,  after  a  short  pause,  “  eighteen,  six,”  he  continued, 
running  over  the  addition — “yes,  perfectly  correct — eighteen 
shillings  and  sixpence  ;  and  is  that  the  whole  expense  of 
your  journey  to  London?” 

“It  is,”  said  the  other;  “  and,  as  my  breakfast  and  dinner, 
during  the  first  part  of  it,  only  cost  me,  at  an  average, 
three-halfpence  for  bread,  and  twopence  for  small  beer,  the 
sum  would  have  been  considerably  less,  had  it  not  been  for 
my  bed  and  supper,  which  always  cost  me  a  shilling.” 

“  And,  pray,  what  might  be  the  length  of  your  journey?” 
inquired  the  merchant,  now  evidently  beginning  to  be  inter¬ 
ested. 

“Upwards  of  four  hundred  miles,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Four  hundred  miles  upon  eighteen  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  !”  responded  the  trader.  “  By  the  gods  of  the 
ancients  !  a  strange  fellow  indeed.  But  can  I  believe  all 
this  ?” 

“  As  I  can  have  no  purpose  to  serve  by  deceiving  you,” 
said  the  other,  “  neither  have  I  any  wish  that  you  should 
believe  me,”  Then,  recollecting  the  parting  words  of  hi* 
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friend — “  I  make  you,”  he  continued,  “  and  every  man 
Jiving,  perfectly  welcome  to  think  of  me  as  the  greatest  rogue 
upon  earth,  and  to  treat  me  as  such  if  they  find  me  deserv¬ 
ing.” 

“Well,  to  confess  a  truth,”  rejoined  the  merchant,  “I 
know  not  well  what  to  think  of  you.  But,  pray,  what  have 
you  drunk  for  the  last  two  days?  I  do  not  see  a  single  pot 
of  beer  in  your  whole  account.” 

“  When  I  was  thirsty,”  said  George,  “  which  was  but 
seldom,  I  drank  water —  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the 
most  wholesome  beverage.” 

“Water!”  responded  the  other.  “How,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  can  you  contrive  to  live  and  to  labour  with  nothing 
stronger  than  water  to  drink?” 

“That  I  do  live,  your  own  eyes  may  convince  you,”  said 
George ;  “  and,  as  to  my  ability  to  labour,  if  you  have  any 
doubts  do  not  take  my  word  for  it,  but  make  what  experi¬ 
ments  you  please.” 

“  A  strange  character  indeed !”  ejaculated  the  merchant, 
half  speaking  to  himself,  and  half  thinking  aloud.  “Tra¬ 
velled  four  hundred  miles  upon  eighteen  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence — does  not  wish  to  be  trusted,  and  drinks  nothing  but 
water — writes  a  beautiful  hand — young — of  a  powerful 
make — economical — abstemious — and,  withal,  apparently 
intelligent.  Well,”  he  continued  addressing  George  more 
directly,  “  I  do  not  think  these  fellows  are  coming  to-night, 
so  you  may  go  to  your  lodging.  But  before  you  engage  in 
any  other  employment,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my 

warehouse,  No. - Street,  at  eight  o’clock  to-morrow 

morning.” 

George  kept  the  appointment,  and  was  almost  immediately 
engaged  to  serve  in  an  inferior  station  by  Mr.  Ashton,  the 
gentleman  who  had  employed  him  on  the  preceding  day. 
Here  we  must  pass  briefly  over  a  portion  of  his  story.  He 
rose  rapidly  in  his  master’s  confidence  and  favour,  and  was 
preferred  from  one  place  of  trust  to  another,  till — such  was 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held — he  was  frequently  a  guest 
at  Mr.  Ashton’s  table.  But,  upon  these  occasions,  though 
all  sorts  of  delicacies  were  placed  before  him,  he  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  adhere  as  far  as  possible,  to  his  former  abstemious 
mode  of  living,  always  preferring  the  plainest  kind  of  provi¬ 
sions,  and  firmly  declining  almost  every  kind  of  liquor  that 
was  stronger  than  water.  For  his  conduct  in  this  respect, 
his  uniform  excuse  was,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  habituate 
himself  to  any  luxury,  lest  it  should  become  indispensable ; 
and,  when  the  other  guests  saw  that  he  was  firm  to  his  pur¬ 
pose,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Ashton,  who  continued  to 
rally  him  on  his  ”  strange  habits  ”  to  the  last,  the  guests 
forbore  to  trouble  him  either  with  pressing  or  questions. 

Here,  the  reader  may  be  told,  that  Miss  Ashton  was,  in 
some  respects,  rather  an  extraordinary  character.  “Tall 
beyond  her  sex  and  her  compeers,”  of  the  most  elegant  pro¬ 
portions,  and  with  a  set  of  features  in  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  discover  aught  amiss,  with  all  this  there  was 
but  little  about  her  to  attract  the  attention  of  strangers. 
Those  little  “  sayings  and  doings,”  in  which  so  many  find  a 
never-failing  source  of  excitement,  for  her  had  scarcely  a 
single  charm.  In  large  or  mixed  companies  she  was 
generally  silent.  When  unexcited,  her  countenance  wore  no 
marked  expression  ;  and  her  deep,  blue  eye,  was  rather  dull 
than  otherwise.  Imaginative  and  shy,  her  spirit  thirsted  for 
something  beyond  the  daily  recurrences  of  eating,  and  drink¬ 
ing,  and  fashionable  amusements,  however  brilliantly  these 
might  be  conducted ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  more  stirring 
events  and  more  extraordinary  characters,  she  found  that 
something  in  the  simple  story  of  George  Winterton.  Still 
young — deprived  of  his  parents  when  a  boy — destitute  of 
friends  and  connexions  to  forward  him  in  the  world — and 
driven,  by  the  insolence  of  a  petty  tyrant,  to  undertake  a 


journey  of  four  hundred  miles,  without  warning,  without 
preparation,  and  at  midnight,  in  quest  of  safety,  and  of 
bread  :  on  these  she  delighted  to  ponder.  And  then,  his 
confidence  in  his  own  resources,  thrown,  as  he  was,  among 
strangers — his  generosity — his  utter  scorn  of  meanness  and 
deceit — and,  above  all,  his  self-denial  and  rigid  sobriety — 
qualities  so  rare  at  his  age,  and  so  unlike  those  of  almost 
every  other  individual  with  whom  she  was  acquainted :  to 
these  features  in  his  character  she  could  always  turn  with 
increasing  pleasure ;  her  imagination  was  never  weary  of 
them ;  and  George  Winterton  soon  began  to  occupy  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  her  musings.  When  he  was  present, 
her  looks  became  animated,  expressive,  and  beautiful, 
in  no  ordinary  degree ;  there  was  an  ease,  a  grace,  and 
a  lightness  in  all  her  motions,  wholly  unknown  before; 
a  permanent  smile  arched  her  eyebrows  and  played 
around  her  lips ;  and  her  eye  appeared  not  so  much  “  the 
mirror  of  her  thoughts,”  as  “  in  itself  a  soul.”  Yet— 
these  apart — the  most  critical  observer  could  not  have  sup¬ 
posed,  for  a  moment,  that  she  regarded  him  with  the  least 
partiality.  When  absent,  she  never  mentioned  his  name ; 
nor  did  she  ever  try  to  throw  herself  in  his  way,  or  seek  to 
shun  him  when  alone.  She  neither  praised  nor  blamed,  nor 
did  nor  said  aught  from  which  it  could  have  been  inferred 
that  she  was  in  love. 

Of  his  affections  at  this  particular  period  it  were  difficult 
to  speak.  Three  years  had  now  elapsed  since  he  left  his 
native  country.  He  felt  pleased  with  Miss  Ashton  ;  but, 
then,  his  heart  had  been  severely  singed  already,  and  not 
without  some  reason,  for  suspecting  that  he  had  played  the 
fool,  in  lavishing  his  affections  upon  one  whose  station  was 
so  far  above  his  own.  He  had  determined  never  to  do  so 
again ;  and  he  supposed  himself  equal  to  the  task.  His  life 
was,  at  present,  a  busy  one  ;  and,  if  ever  he  found  time  for 
solitary  musing,  his  thoughts  naturally  wandered  back  to 
the  scenes  of  his  nativity — to  his  early  haunts,  and  to  Miss 
Watson — sometimes  in  sorrow,  sometimes  in  anger,  and 
sometimes  with  those  vague  hopes  which  the  heart  will 
occasionally  cherish,  even  in  the  midst  of  despair. 

About  four  years  after  his  arrival  in  London,  by  his 
foresight  and  prudent  management,  he  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  firm  from  ruin  ;  and,  shortly  thereafter,  when  he 
proposed  quitting  his  situation  for  another,  which  promised 
to  be  more  lucrative,  Mr.  Ashton,  as  an  inducement  to  him 
to  remain,  frankly  offered  him  a  share  of  the  business— 
which  offer  he  did  not  think  proper  to  reject. 

Miss  Ashton’s  charms  had  now  procured  her  a  distin¬ 
guished  suitor,  in  the  person  of  Lord  H - ;  and  her 

parents  were  anxious  for  the  match  ;  but  she  still  continued 
to  manifest  a  decided  disinclination  to  it.  About  the  same¬ 
time  the  interests  of  the  firm  were  again  threatened  by  an 
apprehended  failure  in  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
towns,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  island  ;  and  the  young  part¬ 
ner  had  proposed  to  go  immediately  and  investigate  the 
whole  affair  in  person.  Everything  was  prepared  for  his 
departure  ;  but  when  he  was  almost  ready  to  start,  Mr. 
Ashton  sent  to  request  a  private  interview. 

“  George,”  said  he,  after  taking  two  or  three  turns  across 
the  room — “My  dear  George,  we  have  been,  for  sometime 
past,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  Lilias  to  a  match  with  Lord 
H - ;  but,  hitherto,  our  endeavours  have  been  to  no  pur¬ 

pose.  Now,  as  she  has  all  along  manifested  the  highest 
respect  for  your  understanding,  would  you  favour  a  parent, 
who  is  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  an  only  child,  so  far  as  to 
try  if  you  can  make  her  alter  her  resolution,  before  you  set 
off.” 

The  individual  thus  addressed  felt  an  indescribable  reluc¬ 
tance  to  the  undertaking.  The  idea  of  Miss  Ashton’s  marriage, 
for  the  first  time  brought  formally  before  him,  sent  a  cold 
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feeling  to  liis  heart.  But  lie  was  in  a  hurry,  he  owed  her 
father  much,  and  he  consented  to  make  the  attempt.  When 
introduced  to  her,  however,  it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
he  could  make  any  allusion  to  the  subject ;  but,  at  last,  after 
a  number  of  preliminary  hems,  lie  stammered  out  something 
about  “  being  most  happy  to  see  her  united  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  would  be  an  honour” - 

“What!”  interrupted  Miss  Ashton,  with  a  faint  smile, 
“would  Mr.  Winterton  really  advise  me  to  marry” — here 
she  made  a  short  pause ;  a  momentary  paleness  passed  over 
her  countenance ;  and  then  she  added,  emphatically — “  to 
marry  a  man  whom  I  cannot  love?” 

The  other  felt  embarrassed ;  but  he  felt  also  that  he  must 
say  something,  He  had  promised  to  Mr.  Ashton  ;  his  time 
was  passing ;  and — 

“Not  contrary  to  your  own  inclination,”  he  again  stam¬ 
mered  forth ;  “  but  the  connexion  is  so  honourable,  and 
your  father  seems  so  anxious  to  see  you  well  settled  in  life, 
that,  really,  as  a  favour,  I  would  request  you  to  think 
seriously  of  the  subject.” 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  Miss  Ashton,  with  a  deep  sigh,  “at 
being  under  the  necessity  of  informing  you,  that  that  is 
almost  the  only  favour  which  you  could  have  asked  that  I 
would  not  grant,  if  it  were  in  my  power.” 

As  she  concluded,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  floor,  leaned 
her  head  pensively  on  her  hand,  and  appeared  to  commune 
with  her  own  thoughts.  The  other  did  not  feel  greatly 
distressed  at  his  want  of  success.  He  would  have  expressed 
his  sorrow,  however,  at  having  given  her  unnecessary  trouble; 
but  the  rattling  of  the  coach  which  was  to  convey  him  the 
first  stage  of  his  journey  warned  him  hence,  and,  in  bidding 
her  good  morning,  he  had  only  time  to  remark  that  her  hand 
did  not  return  the  warm  pressure  that  he  gave,  as  was  its 
wont,  and  that  she  did  not  rise  as  on  some  former  occasions, 
to  accompany  him  to  the  door.  He  had,  however,  little 
time  to  think  ;  for,  the  next  minute,  he  was  off,  as  fast  as 
four  horses  could  carry  him,  for  his  destination,  where  a 
number  of  thwarting  incidents  conspired  to  detain  him  for 
several  months. 

On  entering  his  daughter’s  apartment,  Mr.  Ashton  found 
her  recovering  from  a  state  of  insensibility — for  which  she 
did  not  and  he  could  not  account ;  but,  as  she  was  soon,  so 
far  as  appearances  went,  perfectly  recovered,  the  surprise 
and  alarm  created  by  the  circumstance  wore  off.  From  that 
day,  however,  her  health  and  her  spirits  rapidly  declined. 
In  a  few  weeks  she  was  confined  to  bed,  and  all  farther 

negotiations  for  her  marriage  with  Lord  H - were  broken 

off. 

After  physicians  had  exhausted  their  skill,  and  every  art 
had  been  tried  in  vain,  a  sort  of  glimmering  of  the  real  cause 
of  their  daughter’s  illness  began  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of 
her  parents,  who  immediately  despatched  a  letter  to  George 
Winterton,  stating  the  cause  of  their  distress,  and  begging 
him  to  hasten  his  return  as  fast  as  possible.  Calculating 
upon  no  mischance,  he  was  expected  on  the  morrow  ;  and 
both  parents  were  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  the  invalid,  with 
the  intention  of  preparing  her  for  his  return  ;  but,  before 
they  could  introduce  the  subject,  she  began  to  tell  them  where 
they  would  find  a  sealed  letter,  in  her  own  handwriting, 
which  she  begged  they  would  not  open  till  after  she  was 
gone.  This  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  conversation ;  and  they 
were  endeavouring  to  chase  these  gloomy  forebodings  from 
her  mind,  when  George  Winterton  entered,  or  rather  burst 
into  the  room. 

“  My  dear  Lilias  !”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  hastened  toward 
her,  “at  our  last  parting  how  little  did  I  expect  to  find  you 
thus !” 

Ilia  flushed  countenance  indicated  the  haste  with  which  he 
had  travelled,  and  the  concern  which  lie  then  felt ;  and,  when 


he  spoke,  there  was  that  tender  earnestness  in  his  tones 
which  can  never  be  mistaken.  When  the  poor  invalid  first 
caught  a  glance  of  him,  she  endeavoured  to  turn  away  her 
head;  but,  as  the  words  “dear  Lilias”  fell  from  his  lips,  her 
eye  again  wandered  back  to  him,  and  in  it  a  brighter  beam 
seemed  about  to  dawn.  A  hectic  tinge  rose  over  her  pale 
cheek,  and  a  smile  was  beginning  to  play  around  her  lips,  as 
he  took  her  hand. 

“  George,”  she  said,  endeavouring  to  raise  herself  a  little, 
and  to  return  the  pressure  of  those  fingers  in  which  her  own 
were  now  clasped — “  George,  I  thought  you  had  forgo — 
otten” - 

Here  a  convulsive  flutter  of  the  heart  checked  her  utter¬ 
ance,  and  almost  prevented  her  from  making  the  last  part 
of  the  last  word  audible.  When  her  bosom  had  ceased  to 
heave,  the  smile  remained  on  her  countenance,  and  her  hand 
still  continued  to  press;  but  her  breathing  was  at  an  end, 
and  her  pulse  was  gone.  Her  exhausted  frame,  unable  to 
withstand  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  occasioned  by  so 
unexpected  a  meeting,  had  yielded  to  the  shock ;  and,  like 
more  than  one  of  her  sex  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
warmth  of  their  own  affections,  she  was  dead. 

“The  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe,”  of  the 
parents,  we  must  pass  over.  After  the  funeral,  her  letter 
was  opened,  and  read  amid  the  sobs  and  tears  of  all  present. 
At  first,  the  writer  spoke  of  her  approaching  fate  with  that 
composure  which  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  subject  alone 
can  confer;  and,  after  indulging  a  few  tender  recollections, 
proceeded  as  follows  : — 

“You  taught  me  early  to  despise  many  of  those  vanities 
which  others  persue,  and  to  regard  worth  and  virtue  alone 
as  worthy  of  admiration.  These  I  fancied  I  could  discover 
in  Mr.  Winterton,  shortly  after  he  was  taken  into  your  ser¬ 
vice,  and  I  admired  them.  But  this  is  not  all ;  I  did  more! 
I  was  young  and- inexperienced,  and,  without  knowing  what 
I  did,  I  loved  him.  Why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  confess  it 
now,  when  this  poor  palpitating  heart  will  be  still  and  cold 
before  the  confession  meets  your  eye?  Ares,  for  years  I 
loved  him,  and  indulged  the  delusion,  that,  though  he  did 
not  love  me  as  I  loved  him,  still  I  had  a  place  in  his  affec» 
tions.  But  at  last  he  undeceived  me  himself ;  and,  when 
that  deception  was  swept  away,  I  felt  that  the  charm  of 
existence  was  at  an  end.  But,  though  he  loved  me  not,  he 
deserved  my  love — he  deserves  it  still — and  he  deserves 
yours  also.  *  *  *  Had  I  lived,  I  know  that  I 

was  to  have  been  your  heir ;  and  often  did  I  please  myself 
with  the  idea  of  seeing  you,  at  some  future  period,  delivering 
those  treasures  which  were  hoarded  for  me  into  his  hands. 
But  this  might  not  be.  Before  you  read  what  I  am  writing, 
I  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  that  pleases  mortals.  Yet, 
I  trust  heaven  will  long  spare  him  for  whom  alone  I  wished 
riches  and  beauty,  and  every  other  earthly  accomplishment, 
to  be  a  comforter  to  you  when  I  am  no  more.  But,  long  as 
I  have  deferred  it,  I  must  now  come  to  that  request  which 
was  my  object  in  beginning  to  write — a  request  which,  if 
granted,  would  lessen  the  reluctance  of  your  only  child  to 
leave  her  parents  behind  her.  When  I  am  gone,  let  him  be 
to  you  what  I  should  have  been.  I  cannot  speak  it  plainer; 
but  you  will  understand  my  meaning.” 

****** 

It  were  waste  of  time  to  say  that  when  this  letter  was  read, 
George  Winterton  wept  as  he  had  never  wept  before,  to 
think  what  a  treasure  had  been  lost  to  the  world  and  to  him, 
through  his  own  want  of  discernment.  Mr.  Ashton  lost  no 
time  in  complying  with  the  request  which  it  contained.  A 
deed  was  immediately  executed,  by  which  his  partner  in  busi¬ 
ness  was  declared  “sole  heir  of  all  he  possessed;”  the  only 
stipulation  being,  that  he  should  take  the  name  along  with 
the  proparty  which  he  was  to  inherit.  T''  him  this  was  an 
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immense  acquisition  of  fortune ;  but  over  bis  spirits  a  melan¬ 
choly  had  now  sunk,  which  divested  every  earthly  object- 
fortune  not  excepted — of  its  interest.  While  he  enjoyed,  or 
had  the  prospect  of  again  enjoying  the  society  of  Miss  Ash¬ 
ton,  he  never  gave  himself  the  trouble  of  estimating  how 
much  of'  the  charm  of  existence  he  owed  to  that  source. 
More  than  half  her  worth,  too,  as  he  fancied,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  affection  for  him,  had  been  concealed  till  she  was 
no  more ;  and  he  accused  himself  bitterly  of  wringing  a  heart 
too  exquisitely  formed  for  this  world,  and  thus  bringing  to 
her  end  one  whose  equal  he  never  expected  to  see  again.  °  If 
he  had  not  loved  her  as  he  should  have  done  while  she  was 
living,  that  very  circumstance  invested  her  memory  with  a 
more  painful  and  abiding  interest,  now  that  she  was  dead. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  sometimes  tried  to  comfort  the  be¬ 
reaved  parents ;  but  he  was  as  one  of  “Job’s  comforters,”  or 
rather  as  J ob  would  have  been  had  he  tried  to  comfort  his 
comforters.  For  this,  however,  fate  had  provided  a  remedy  : 
Mr  Ashton  was  soon  carried  off  by  a  malignant  disease ;  and 
his  widow  died,  a  few  months  afterwards,  of  excessive  grief. \ 
to  which  the  physicians  gave  another  name. 

Thus  left,  the  friends  of  Mr  Ashton,  as  he  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  called,  advised  him  strongly  to  give  up  business, 
pmchase  an  estate  in  the  country,  and  remove  thither,  as 
the  only  means  of  dissipating  that  gloom  which  now  hung 
over  his  spirits ;  and  to  this  suggestion  he  yielded  so  far  as 
to  authorise  one  of  their  number,  if  anything  of  the  land 
should  appear  in  the  market,  to  make  the  proposed  pur¬ 
chase.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
friend,  stating  that  an  estate  in  Scotland  had  been  bought 
in  his  name,  and  that  his  presence  in  Edinburgh  would  be 
necessary  by  the  first  of  next  month,  to  transact  some  busi¬ 
ness  relative  to  the  final  transfer  of  the  property.  His  friend, 
however,  probably  from  a  wish  to  surprise  him,  said  nothing 
of  the  name  of  the  estate,  or  the  county  in  which  it  lay. 
And  Mr  Ashton,  without  feeling  at  all  interested  in  these 
matters,  set  off  at  the  time  appointed.  But,  owing  either  to 
some  mistake  in  his  friend’s  communication,  or  to  a  want  of 
punctuality  in  those  who  had  been  employed  to  make  out  the 
legal  instruments,  he  arrived  a  whole  week  too  soon.  Three 
of  these  days  he  had  passed  in  his  lodgings,  without  seeing  a 
single  acquaintance;  and,  on  the  fourth,  as  he  was  sitting 
with  Miss  Ashton’s  letter,  which  he  always  carried  along 
with  him,  in  his  hand,  a  servant  announced  “  a  lady  who,”  he 
said,  “  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  tenants,  and  came  to 
prefer  a  request  in  behalf  of  her  father.” 

As  the  individual  thus  announced  entered  the  room,  she 
hung  down  her  head  from  extreme  diffidence ;  and  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  aided  by  a  bonnet  and  a  veil,  nearly  concealed  her 
face.  Mr  Ashton  rose  to  receive  her,  almost  without  looking 
at  her ;  and,  after  seeing  her  seated,  he  begged  her  to  proceed, 
assuring  her,  at  the  same  time,  that,  if  her  request  were  at 
all  reasonable,  it  would  be  granted.  Thus  encouraged — 

“I  have  come,”  said  she,  “to  entreat  your  forbearance 
for  a  father  who  has  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  intrigues 
and  the  extravagance  of  others,  and  who  is  now  struggling 
— — But  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  have  certainly  been  de¬ 
ceived.” 

Struck  with  the  apparent  incolierency  of  her  words,  Mr 
Ashton  now  turned  on  her  a  look  of  earnest  inquiry ;  and, 
in  throwing  aside  her  veil,  she  discovered  to  his  astonished 
eyes  the  features  of  the  once  loved,  but  now  almost  forgotten 
Emily  Watson.  All  her  youthful  gaiety  was  gone ;  care  and 
anxiety  seemed  to  have  subdued  her  former  buoyancy  of 
spirits  ;  and  her  countenance  now  vrore  a  mingled  expression 
of  agitation  and  sadness.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  that 
the  interview  which  followed  was  an  interesting  one.  The 
surprise  of  meeting  her  in  such  circumstances,  and  so  unex¬ 
pectedly,  was  to  the  other  like  an  electric  shock,  which 
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aroused,  his  faculties  from  that  torpor  under  which  they  had 
long  lain  buried.  Both,  as  it  appeared,  had  cause  for 
mourning;  their,  sorrow  seemed  to  form  a  new  bond  of 
union;  and. a  wish  to  hear  her  story  was  almost  the  first 
thing  m  winch  he  had  felt  interested  since  the  death  of  Miss 
Ashton.  Of  the  story,  however,  a  mere  skeleton  is  all  that 
can  be  offered  to  the  reader. 

Mr  Scaftermites  had  kept  up  a  show  of  attention  to  Miss 
Watson  as  long  as  her  father  had  money  to  lend  him  ;  and 
when  this  was  done,  to  clear  off  an  old  debt  with  Mr  Winkle' 
for  the  recovery  of  which  the  latter  had  begun  to  institute  a 
legal  process,  he  offered  the  Mains  of  Daidlebank  for  sale, 
winch  was  immediately  bought,  or  rather  appropriated  by  old 
Winkle  who,  however,  only  lived  to  enjoy  it  about  three 
months.  ,  The  younger  Winkle,  now  freed  from  restraint  by 
his  father’s  death,  finding  Miss  Watson  proof  against  all  his 
arts,  had  seduced  one  of  her  sisters,  who,  on  being  abandoned, 
sickened  at  the  idea  of  that  shame  which  she  could  no  longer 
conceal,  and  soon  after  died.  The  mother  was  so  over¬ 
whelmed  with  her  daughter’s  disgrace,  that  insanity  followed, 
and  she  had  to  be  removed  to  an  asylum.  Mr  Watson 
himseff  tried  to  take  legal  vengeance  on  the  seducer  of 
his  child ;  but,  after  having  expended  more  money  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  than  he  could  spare,  the  case  was  decided  against  him ; 
and,  to  make  matters  worse,  an  incensed  landlord  began  to 
reckon  hard  with  him  for  the  rent,  which  he  was  now  unable 
to.  pay.  As  a  last  resource,  he  began  to  press  Mr  Scatter- 
mites  for  the  sums  which  he  had  borrowed,  who,  to  avoid 
bankruptcy,  married  a  strange-looking  woman  from  England, 
who  gave  herself  out  for  a  great  heiress  ;  but  the  whole  was 
a  cheat,  and  his  estate  was  thrown  into  the  market.  By  some 
legal  trick,  however,  Mr  Watson  was  excluded  from  the 
dividend  arising  from  the  sale,  and  compelled  to  borrow  money 
to  satisfy  the  laird.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  extravagance  of 
Mr  Winkle  brought  Winkleburn  into  the  market  also ;  and 
Miss  Watson,  on  learning,  from  a  friend  in  Edinburgh,  that 
it  had  been  bought  by  an  English  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Ashton,  and  that  he  was  then  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  im¬ 
mediately  hurried  off  to  entreat  a  respite  for  her  father,  who 
was  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  in  consequence  of  the  borrowed 
money  becoming  due  about  the  same  time.  The  reader  knows 
what  followed. 

In  time  Miss  Watson  was  married  to  her  early  lover,  and 
she  is  now  the  mother  of  a  numerous  and  a  happy  family. 
Mr  Watson’s  circumstances  were  soon  rendered  easy;  and — 
such  is  the  effect  of  prosperity — even  his  demented  wife,  on 
being  informed  that  her  daughter  was  Lady  of  Winkleburn, 
recovered  her  reason,  and  lived  long  after  to  bless  Iris  declin- 
ing  years.  Mr  Ashton  still  retains  a  number  of  his  early 
habits ;  and,  in  so  far  as  himself  is  concerned,  he  is  a  strict 
economist.  His  fare  is  almost  as  simple,  and  his  dress  almost 
as  plain,  as  those  of  a  peasant.  He  superintends  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  estate  himself,  and 
upon  it  the  servants  are  regarded  as  the  happiest  men  in  the 
parish.  If  anything  could  have  given  Mr  Ashton  more  plea¬ 
sure  than  another,  it  would  have  been  to  provide  hi  a  most 
ample  manner  for  his  early  friend ;  but  Daniel  Forbes  had 
been  accustomed  to  provide  for  himself,  and  would  accept  of 
no  provision.  He  lived,  however,  to  see  his  three  sons 
farmers  on  the  estate  of  Winkleburn,  and  died  only  a  few 
years  ago. 


PRESCRIPTION;  OR,  THE  29TIT  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

The  serene  calmness  and  holy  inspiration  of  some  of  om 
cottage  retreats  in  Scotland  are  often  the  envy  of  the  town- 
poet  or  philosopher,  who  look  upon  the  sequestered  spots  as 
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possessing  all  tlie  beauty  and  repose  of  the  beatific  Beulah, 
where  the  feet  of  the  pilgrim  found  repose,  and  his  spirit  rest. 
The  desire  arises  out  of  that  discontent,  which,  less  or  more, 
is  the  inheritance  of  man  in  this  sphere ;  it  is  the  residuum  of 
the  worldly  feelings  which,  like  the  clay  that,  in  inspired 
hands,  gave  the  power  of  sight  to  the  blind,  opens  the  eyes 
to  immortality.  The  wish  for  retirement  belongs  to  good,  if 
it  is  not  a  part  of  the  great  principle  that  inclines  us  to  look 
far  away  to  purer  regions  for  the  rest  which  is  never  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  the  joy  that  knows  no  abatement.  Yet  how  vain 
are  often  our  thoughts  as  we  survey  the  white-washed  hut  in 
the  valley,  covered  with  honeysuckle  and  white  roses ;  the 
plot  before  the  door ;  the  croonin  dame  on  her  tripod ;  the 
lass  with  the  lint-white  locks,  singing,  in  snatches  of  Nature’s 
own  language,  her  purest  feelings,  like  the  swelling  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  spring.  The  heart  is  not  still  there  any  more  than  in  the 
crowded  mart.  The  birds  whistle,  but  they  die  too ;  the  rose 
blooms,  but  it  is  eaten  in  the  heart  by  the  palmer  worm ;  the 
sun  shines,  but  there  is  a  shade  at  his  back.  Alas  for  mortal 
aspirations,  there  is  nothhig  here  of  one  side.  Like  the  two 
parties  who  fought  for  the  truth  of  the  two  pleas — that  the 
statue  was  white,  or  that  it  was  black — we  find,  after  all  our 
labour  lost,  that  one  side  is  of  the  one  colour,  and  the  other 
of  the  opposite.  These  thoughts  arise  in  us  at  this  moment 
as  we  recollect  the  little  cottage  of  Homestead,  situated  in  a 
collateral  valley  on  the  Borders.  We  were  born  at  a  stone- 
cast  from  it ;  and,  even  in  the  dream  of  age,  see  issuing  from 
it,  or  entering  it,  a  creature  who  might  have  stood  for  Words¬ 
worth’s  Highland  Girl— a  slender,  gracile  thing,  retiring  and 
modest ;  as  delicate  in  her  feelings  as  in  the  hue  of  her  com¬ 
plexion  ;  her  thoughts  of  her  glen  and  waterfall  only  natural 
to  her — all  others,  fearful  even  to  herself,  glenting  forth 
through  a  flushed  medium,  which  equally  betrayed  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  blood  in  the  transparent  veins — a  being  of  young 
life,  elasticity,  and  sensitiveness,  such  as,  like  some  modest 
flower,  we  find  only  in  certain  recesses  of  the  valleys  in  moun¬ 
tain-lands.  Such  were  you,  Alice  Scott,  when  you  first 
darted  across  our  path  on  the  hills.  We  have  said  that  we 
see  you  now  through  the  dream  of  age ;  and,  holding  to  the 
parallel,  there  is  a  change  o’er  the  mood  of  our  vision,  for  we 
see  you  again  in  a  form  like  that  of  “  The  Ladye  Geraldine” 
— your  mountain  russets  off;  the  bandeau  that  bound  the 
flying  locks  laid  aside ;  the  irritability  and  flush  of  the  young 
spirit  abated ;  and,  instead  of  these,  the  gown  of  silk,  the  coif 
of  satin,  and  the  slow  and  dignified  step  of  conscious  worth 
and  superiority.  And  whence  this  change  ? 

The  young  female  we  have  thus  apostrophised,  was  the 
daughter  of  Adam  Scott,  a  cottar,  who  occupied  the  small 
cottage  of  Homestead,  under  the  proprietor  of  Whitecraigs — 
a  fine  property,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  cottage ;  and  the 
mansion  of  which  is  yet  to  be  seen  by  the  traveller  who  seeks 
the  Tweed  by  the  windings  of  the  river  Lyne.  Old  Adam 
died,  and  left  his  widow  and  daughter  to  the  protection  of  his 
superior,  Mr  Hayston,  who,  recollecting  the  services  and 
stanch  qualities  of  his  tenant,  did  not  despise  the  charge. 
The  small  bield  was  allowed  to  the  mother  and  daughter,  rent 
free ;  and  some  assistance,  in  addition  to  the  produce  of  their 
hands,  enabled  them  to  live  as  thousands  in  this  country  live, 
whose  capability  of  supporting  life  might  be  deemed  a  problem, 
difficult  of  solution  by  those  whose  only  care  is  how  to  destroy 
God’s  gifts.  Nature  is  as  curious  in  her  disposal  of  qualities 
as  the  great  genius  of  chance  or  convention  is  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  means.  Literature  has  worn  out  the  characteristic 
and  gloomy  lines  of  the  description  of  the  fair  and  the  good ; 
and  the  impatience  of  the  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
a  mind  greedy  of  caricature,  and  regardless  of  written  senti¬ 
ment — may  warn  us  from  the  portrayment  of  what  people 
now  like  better  to  see  than  to  read  or  hear  of.  Away,  then, 
with  the  usual  terms,  and  let  old  Dame  Scott  and  her  daughter 


be  deemed  as  of  those  beings  who  have  interested  you  in  the 
quiet  recesses  of  humble  poverty,  where  Nature,  as  if  in  sport 
or  satire,  loves  to  play  fantastic  tricks.  If  you  have  no  living 
models  to  go  by,  calL  up  some  of  the  pages  of  the  thousand 
volumes  that  have  been  multiplied  on  a  subject  which  has 
been  more  spoiled  by  poetical  imagery  than  benefited  by  sober 
observation. 

Within  about  five  years  of  the  death  of  the  husband  and 
father,  old  Hayston  died,  and  left  Whitecraigs  to  his  only  son, 
Hector,  who  was  kind  enough  to  continue  the  gift  of  the 
father  to  the  inmates  of  Homestead ;  but  he  loaded  them  with 
a  condition  unspoken  yet  implied.  The  young  laird  and 
the  pretty  cottage  maiden  had  foregathered  often  amidst  the 
romantic  scenes  on  the  Lyne ;  and  that  which  Nature  pro¬ 
bably  intended  as  a  guard  and  a  mean  of  segregation — the 
shrinking  timidity  of  her  own  mountain  child,  when  looked 
upon  by  the  eye  of,  to  her,  aristocracy — only  tended  to  an 
opposite  effect.  A  poet  has  compared  love  to  an  Eastern 
bird,  which  loses  all  its  beauty  when  it  flies ;  and  it  is  as  true 
as  it  is  a  pretty  conceit ;  but  if  there  was  any  feathered  crea¬ 
ture  whose  wings,  reflecting,  from  its  monaul  tints,  the  sun 
in  greater  splendour,  when  on  the  wing,  it  would  supply  as 
applicable  and  not  less  poetical  an  emblem  of  the  object  of 
the  little  god’s  heart-stirrings ;  and  so  it  seemed  to  the  young 
laird  of  Whitecraigs,  that,  as  Alice  Scott  bounded  away  over 
the  green  hills,  or  down  by  the  Lyne  banks,  at  his  approach 
her  flight  added  to  the  interest  which  she  had  already  inspired 
when  she  had  no  means  of  escape.  But,  as  the  wildest  doe 
may  be  caught  and  tamed,  so  was  she,  who  was  as  a  white 
one,  removed  from  the  herd.  The  young  man  possessed  at¬ 
tractions  beside  those  of  imputed  wealth  and  station ;  and, 
probably,  though  we  mean  not  to  be  severe  upon  the  sex,  the 
process  by  which  his  affection  had  been  increased  was  reversed 
in  its  effects  upon  her,  to  whom  assiduous  seeking  was  as  the 
assiduous  retreating  had  been  to  him. 

Yet  all  was,  we  believe,  honourable  in  the  intentions  of 
young  Hayston ;  and  as  for  Alice,  she  was  in  the  primeval 
condition  of  a  total  unconsciousness  of  evil.  The  “  one 
blossom  on  earth’s  tree,”  as  the  poet  has  it,  was  by  her  yet 
unplucked,  nor  knew  she  how  many  thousands  have  had  cause 
to  sing — 

“  I  have  plucked  the  one  blossom  that  hangs  on  earth’s  tree; 

I  have  lived— I  have  loved,  and  die.” 

Her  former  timidity  was  the  a  'priori  proof  of  the  strength 
of  the  feeling  that  followed,  when  the  sensitiveness  of  fear 
gave  way  to  confidence.  Town  loves  are  a  thing  of  sorry 
account :  the  best  of  them  are  a  mere  preference  of  the  one 
to  the  many ;  and  he  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  outshine  his 
rivals,  may  pride  himself  in  the  possession  of  some  superior 
recommendations  which  have  achieved  a  triumph.  Were  he 
to  look  better  to  it,  he  might  detect  something,  too,  in  the 
force  of  resources.  At  best,  a  few  hundred  pounds  will  turn 
the  scale ;  for  he  is  by  all  that  a  better  man ;  and  the  trained 
eye  of  town  beauties  have  a  strange  responsive  twinkle  in  the 
glare  of  the  one  thing  needful.  In  the  remote  and  beautiful 
parts  of  a  romantic  country,  things  are  otherwise  ordered : 
affection  there,  is  as  the  mountain  flower  to  the  gallipot  rose ; 
and  it  is  a  mockery  to  tell  us  that  the  difference  is  only  per¬ 
ceptible  to  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  be  romantic.  A 
doughty  warrior  would  recognise  and  acknowledge  the  differ¬ 
ence,  and  fight  a  great  deal  better,  too,  after  he  had  blubbered 
over  a  mountain  or  glen-born  love,  for  a  creature  who  would 
look  upon  him  as  the  soul  of  the  retreat,  and  hang  on  his 
breast  in  the  outpourings  of  Nature’s  feelings.  That  young 
Whitecraigs  appreciated  the  triumph  he  had  secured,  there 
can  be  no  reason  to  doubt.  He  had  been  within  the  drying 
atmosphere  of  towns,  and  had  sung  and  waltzed,  probably, 
with  a  round  hundred  of  creatures  who  understood  the  passion, 
much  as  Audrey  understood  poetry — deeming  it  honest 
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enough,  but  yet  a  composition  made  up  of  the  elements  of 
side  glances,  arias,  smorzando-sighs,  and  quadrilles.  With 
Alice  Scott  on  his  bosom,  the  quiet  glen  as  their  retreat,  the 
green  umbrageous  woods  their  defence,  its  birds  as  their 
musicians,  and  the  wimpling  Lyne  as  the  speaking  Naiade, 
he  forgot  if  he  did  not  despise  the  scenes  he  had  left.  She 
flew  from  him  now  no  longer.  The  fowler  had  succeeded  to 
captivate,  not  intentionally  to  kill. 

Two  years  passed  over  in  this  intercourse.  There  was  no 
secret  about  it.  The  dame  was  well  apprised  of  their  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  and  the  open  frankness  of  the  youth  dispelled  all 
the  fears  of  wrong,  which  the  innocence  of  the  daughter,  un¬ 
defended  by  experience,  might  have  scarcely  guaranteed  to 
one  who,  at  least,  had  heard  something  of  the  ways  of  the 
world.  The  income  from  Wliitecraigs,  somewhere  about 
seven  hundred  a-year,  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  older  Haystons ;  and  Hector,  at  this  time, 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  alter  the  line  of  life  followed  by  his 
fathers.  He  had  not  spoken  of  marriage  to  the  mother ;  but 
he  had  not  hesitated  to  breathe  into  the  ear  of  Alice  all  that 
was  necessary  to  lead  her  to  the  conclusion,  to  which  her 
heart  jumped,  that  she  was  to  be  the  lady  of  the  stately  white 
mansion  that,  at  one  time,  had  appeared  to  her  as  a  great 
temple  where  humble  worshippers  of  the  glen  and  the  wood 
might  not  lay  their  sandals  at  the  door-way.  She  had 
entered  the  vestibule  only  as  an  alms-seeker,  and  trembled  to 
think  she  might  have  been  observed  throwing  a  side-glance 
into  the  interior,  where  pier-glasses  might  have  reflected  the 
form  of  the  russet-clad  child  of  the  valley  and  hill.  The  tale 
has  been  told  a  thousand  times,  and  the  world  is  not  mended 
by  it.  The  young  master  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  imprinted 
a  ldss,  and  was  away  into  the  mazes  of  life,  in  the  metropolis, 
whither  some  affairs,  left  unsettled  by  his  father,  carried  him. 
Six  months  passed  away,  and  the  rents  of  the  succeeding  term 
were  collected  by  Mr  Pringle,  the  agent  of  the  family,  in 
Peebles.  There  was  no  word  for  poor  Alice,  though  the  small 
allowance  was  handed  in  by  the  agent,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  matters  between  the  young  couple,  informed  the 
mother  that  the  master  of  Wliitecraigs  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
married  to  a  young  lady  of  some  wealth  in  the  metropolis. 
The  statement  was  heard  by  the  daughter ;  and  what  hence¬ 
forth  but  that  of  Thekla’s  song : — 

“  The  clouds  are  flying,  the  woods  are  sighing — 

The  maiden  is  walking  the  grassy  shore  ; 

And  as  the  wave  breaks  with  might,  with  might, 

She  singeth  aloud  through  the  darksome  night ; 

But  a  tear  i a  in  her  troubled  eye.” 

Alice  Scott  was  changed;  yet,  who  shall  tell  what  that 
change  was  ?  If  the  slow  and  even  progress  of  the  spirit  may 
defy  the  eye  of  the  metaphysician,  who  may  describe  its 
moods  of  disturbance.  Poetry  is  familiar  with  these  things, 
and  we  have  fair  rhymes  to  tell  us  of  the  wanderings,  and  the 
lonely  musings  by  mountain  streams,  and  the  eye  that  looks 
and  sees  not,  and  the  wasting  form,  and  the  words  that  come 
like  the  sounds  from  deep  caves ;  yet,  after  all,  they  tell  us 
but  little,  and  that  little  is,  but  to  tickle  us  with  the  reson¬ 
ance  of  spoken  sentiment,  leaving  the  sad  truth  as  little 
understood  as  before.  True  it  was,  that  Alice  Scott  did  all 
these  things,  and  more  too ;  the  charm  of  the  hills  and  the 
water  banks  was  gone ;  the  light  spirit  that  carried  her  along, 
as  if  borne  in  the  winds,  was  quenched ;  the  songs  by  which 
she  gladdened  the  ears  of  her  mother,  as  she  plied  her  port¬ 
able  handwork  on  the  green,  was  no  more  heard  mingling  its 
notes  with  the  music  of  the  Lyne ;  and  the  face  that  shone 
transparently  like  painted  alabaster,  as  if  part  of  the  light 
came  from  within,  was  as  the  poets  say — 

“  Like  the  April  morn, 

Clad  in  a  wintry  cloud.” 


Nor  did  additional  time  seem  to  possess  any  power  save  that 
of  increasing  the  pain  of  the  heart-stroke.  Most  of  the  griefs 
of  mortals  have  their  appointed  modes  of  alleviation— some 
are  complaining  griefs,  some  are  talkative,  and  some  sorrows 
are  sociable  for  selfishness.  But  the  heart-wound  of  her  who 
has  only  those  scenes  of  nature  which  were  associated  with  the 
image  of  the  unkind  one,  to  wear  off  the  impressions  of  which, 
under  other  hues,  they  form  a  part,  is  a  silent  mourner. 
There  is  enough  of  a  painful  eloquence  around  her,  and  her 
voice  would  be  only  the  small  whisper  that  is  lost  in  the  wail¬ 
ings  of  the  storm  in  the  glen.  Yet  painful  as  the  language  is, 
she  courts  it  in  silence,  even  while  it  mixes  and  blends  with 
the  poison  which  consumes  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  her 
mother,  who  saw  with  a  parental  eye  the  malady  which  is  the 
best  understood  by  those  of  her  class  and  age,  urged  her  with 
kindness  to  betake  herself  to  her  household  duties.  She  was 
seldom  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  within  doors ;  the  hill¬ 
side,  or  the  bosom  of  the  glen,  or  the  back  of  the  willows  by 
the  waterside,  were  her  choice.  Ordinary  meal  times  were 
forgotten  or  unheeded,  where  Nature  had  renounced  her  crav¬ 
ings,  or  given  all  her  energies  to  the  heart. 

The  next  intelligence  received  at  Homestead  was  that  of 
the  marriage  of  Hector  Hayston,  and  his  departure  for 
France.  The  servants  at  Whitecraigs  were  discharged  as  if 
there  had  been  no  expectation,  for  a  long  period,  of  the  return 
of  the  young  laird.  The  supply  to  the  two  females  was  in¬ 
creased,  and  paid  by  Mr  Pringle,  who,  now  probably  aware  of 
the  situation  of  Alice,  delicately  avoided  any  allusion  to  his 
employer.  Report,  however,  was  busy  with  her  tales;  and 
the  absence  of  the  youth  was  attributed  to  the  workings  of 
conscience  or  of  shame.  There  was  little  truth  in  the  report. 
The  object  of  his  first  affections  might  easily  have  been 
banished  from  Whitecraigs,  and  he  who  had  been  guilty  of 
leaving  her  may  be  supposed  capable  of  removing  her  from 
scenes  which  could  only  add  to  her  sorrow.  A  true  solution 
of  his  conduct  might  have  been  found  in  the  fact,  that 
Hayston  was  now  following  his  pleasures  in  the  society  of 
his  wife’s  friends — a  gay  and  lavish  circle — and  did  not 
wish  to  detract  from  his  enjoyment  by  adding  banish¬ 
ment  and  destitution  to  a  wrong  now  irremediable.  Little 
more  was  heard  of  him  for  some  time,  with  the  exception  of 
a  floating  report,  that  he  had  borrowed,  through  his  agent, 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  a  Mr  Colville,  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  proprietor,  and  pledged  to  him  Whitecraigs  in 
security.  The  circumstance  interested  greatly  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  proprietors,  who  shook  their  heads  in  significant  augury 
of  the  probable  fate  of  their  young  neighbour  in  the  whirl¬ 
pool  of  continental  life.  Yet  the  allowance  to  Dame  Scott 
at  the  next  term  was  regularly  paid ;  and  if  there  was  a  tear 
in  her  eye,  as  she  looked,  first  at  the  money,  and  then  at  the 
thin,  pallid  creature  who  sat  silent  at  the  window,  it  was  not 
that  she  dreaded  its  discontinuance  from  the  result  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  giver.  The  effect  of  the  act  of  payment 
of  the  money  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  noticed  by 
Pringle  on  the  conduct  of  Alice :  it  was  on  this  occasion  re¬ 
peated.  She  rose  from  her  seat,  looked  steadfastly  for  a 
moment  at  the  gift  as  it  lay  on  the  table,  placed  her  hand  on 
her  forehead,  and  flitted  out  of  the  room.  The  eye  of  the 
agent  followed  her  from  the  window :  her  step  was  hurried, 
without  an  object  of  impulse.  She  might  go — but  whither? 
Probably  she  knew  not  herself ;  yet  on  she  sped  till  she  was 
lost  among  the  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  glen. 

Thus  longer  time  passed,  but  there  seemed  no  change  to 
Alice,  save  in  the  continual  decrease  of  the  frame,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  mind  that  communed  with  the  past,  and  only 
looked  to  the  future  as  containing  some  day  that  would 
witness  the  termination  of  her  sorrows.  The  anglers  on  the 
Lyne  became  familiar  with  her  figure,  for  they  had  seen  it  on 
the  heights,  with  her  garments  floating  in  the  breeze,  and 
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had  come  up  to  her  as  she  sat  by  the  water  side.  But  they 
passed  on.  At  the  worst  she  could  he  but  one  whose  spirit 
was  not  settled  enough  to  admit  of  her  according  with  the 
ways  of  honest  maidens ;  and  they  might  regret  that  the 
beauty  that  still  lurked  amidst  the  ravages  of  the  disease  of 
the  heart  had  not  been  turned  to  better  account.  It  is  thus 
that  one  part  of  mankind  surveys  another :  they  form  them 
theory  of  a  condition  whose  secret  nature  is  only  known  to 
its  possessor ;  draw  their  moral  from  false  premises,  formed 
as  a  compliment  to  their  own  conduct  and  situation,  and  pass 
on  to  their  pleasure. 

Yet  there  occurred  an  important  exception  to  these  re¬ 
marks  : — One  day  Alice  had  taken  up  her  seat  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  pond  in  front  of  the  house  of  Whitecraigs. 
She  sat  opposite  to  the  front  of  the  dwelling,  and  seemed  to 
survey  its  closed  windows  and  deserted  appearance,  with  the 
long  grass  growing  up  through  the  gravel  of  the  walks — the 
broken  paihngs  and  decayed  out-houses ;  a  scene  that  might 
be  supposed  to  harmonise  with  the  feelings  of  a  mind  broken 
and  desolate.  There  might  seem  even  a  consanguinity  in  the 
causes  of  the  condition  of  both.  The  scene  might  have  suited 
the  genius  of  a  Danby.  There  was  no  living  creature  to 
disturb  the  silence.  The  house  of  faded  white,  among  the 
dark  trees,  cheerless  and  forsaken ;  the  face  of  Alice  Scott 
emaciated  and  pale,  with  the  lustre  of  the  loch,  shining  in 
the  sun,  reflected  on  it,  directed  towards  the  habitation  of 
which  she  should  have  been  mistress ;  her  eyes,  which  had 
forgotten  the  relief  of  tears,  fixed  on  the  scene  so  pregnant 
with  unavailing  reminiscences — with  these  we  would  aid  the 
artist. 

But  the  charm  was  gone,  as  a  voice  sounded  behind  her. 
She  started,  and,  according  to  her  custom,  would  have  fled  as 
the  hare  that  remembers  the  snare ;  but  she  was  detained. 
A  man,  advanced  in  years,  poorly  clad,  with  hair  well  smitten 
with  snow  tints,  and*  a  staff  in  his  hand,  stood  beside  her, 
holding  her  by  the  skirt  of  the  gown. 

“  I  am  weary,”  said  he ;  “I  have  walked  from  Moffat,  and 
would  sit  here  for  a  time,  if  you  would  speak  to  me  of  the 
scenes  and  people  of  these  parts.”  And  the  application  of 
Iris  hand  again  to  her  gown  secured  a  compliance  dictated 
more  by  fear  than  inclination.  She  sat,  while  she  trembled. 
“  You  are  fair,”  continued  he ;  “but  my  experience  of  sorrow 
tells  me  that  grief  has  been  busier  with  your  young  heart 
than  years.  I  will  not  pry  into  your  secrets.  To  whom 
does  Whitecraigs  now  belong  ?  ” 

The  name  had  not  been  breathed  by  her  to  mortal  since 
that  day  she  had  heard  of  the  intended  marriage.  She  made 
an  effort  to  pronounce  it,  failed,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
pond.  The  stranger  gazed  on  her,  waiting  for  her  reply. 

“  Hector  Hayston,”  she  at  length  muttered. 

“  And  why  has  he  left  so  fair  a  retreat  to  the  desolation 
that  has  overtaken  it  ?  ”  rejoined  he  again.  The  question 
was  stiff  more  unfortunate.  She  had  no  power  to  reply.  Her 
face  was  turned  from  him,  and  repressed  breathings  heaved 
hei  bosom.  “You  may  tell  me,  then,  if  one  Dame  Scott 
lives  in  these  parts  ?  he  said  again,  as  he  marked  her  strange 
manner,  and  probably  augured  that  his  prior  question  was 
fraught  with  pain. 

“  Yes— yes,”  she  replied,  with  a  sudden  start,  as  if  relieved 
from  pain,  while  she  regained  her  feet :  “  yonder  lives  my 
mother.”  J 

The  stranger  stood  with  his,  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  as  if  in 
deep  scrutiny  of  the  inexplicable  features  of  her  character  and 
appeal  ance ,  but  he  added  not  a  word,  till  he  saw  her  move 
as  if  she  wished  to  be  gone. 

“  You  will  go  with  me  ?  ”  he  said. 

But  the  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  she  was  away 
through  the  woods,  leaving  him  to  seek  his  way  to  the  house 
of  her  mother,  whither,  accordingly,  he  directed  his  steps,  | 


'  from  some  prior  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  locality  about 
which  he  had  been  making  inquiries.  As  he  went  along,  he 
|  seemed  wrapt  in  meditation — again  and  again  looking  back, 
to  endeavour  to  get  another  sight  of  the  girl,  who  was  now 
seated  on  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  again  seized  by  some 
engrossing  thought  that  claimed  all  the  energies  of  his  spirit. 
On  coming  up  to  the  door  of  the  cottage,  he  tapped  gently 
with  his  long  staff ;  and,  upon  being  required  by  the  dame  to 
enter,  he  passed  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  stood  and 
surveyed  the  house  and  its  inmate. 

“  I  have  nothing  for  you,”  said  the  latter ;  “  so  you  must 
pass  on  to  those  whom  God  has  ordained  as  the  distributors 
of  what  the  needy  require.  Alas  !  I  am  myself  but  a  beggar.” 

The  words  seemed  to  have  been  wrung  out  of  her  by  the 
meditative  mood  in  which  the  stranger  had  found  her ;  and, 
whether  it  was  that  the  interest  which  had  been  excited  in 
him  by  the  appearance  of  the  daughter  had  been  increased  by 
the  confession  of  the  mother,  or  that  there  was  some  secret 
cause  working  in  his  mind,  he  passed  his  hand  over  Ids  eyes, 
and,  for  a  moment,  turned  away  his  head. 

“  I  have  been  both  a  beggar  and  a  giver  in  my  day,”  he 
replied,  as  he  laid  down  Ids  hat  and  staff,  and  took  a  chair 
opposite  to  the  dame ;  “  and  I  am  weary  of  the  one  character 
and  of  the  other.  I  have  got  with  a  curse  j  and  I  have  given 
for  ingratitude.  But  I  may  here  give,  and  you  may  receive, 
without  either.  There  is  an  unoccupied  bed ;  I  am  weary  of 
wandering,  and  have  enough  to  pay  for  rest.” 

“That  is  better  than  charity,”  rejoined  the  dame — “ay, 
even  the  charity  of  the  stranger.” 

_  “And  why  of  the  stranger,  dame?”  added  he.  “I  have 
hitherto  thought  that  the  charity  of  friends  was  that  which 
might  be  most  easily  borne.  And  who  may  be  your  bene¬ 
factor  ?  ” 

“  Hector  Hayston  of  Whitecraigs,”  replied  she,  hanging 
her  head,  and  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

The  stranger  detected  the  same  symptoms  of  pain  in  the 
mother  as  those  he  had  observed  in  the  daughter. 

“  Then  forgets  he  not  his  cottars  in  his  absence,”  he  added. 
“  But  why  has  he  left  a  retreat  fairer  than  any  I  have  yet 
seen  throughout  a  long  pilgrimage  over  many  lands  ?  ” 

“We  will  not  speak  of  that,”  she  replied,  rising  slowly, 
and  going  to  the  window,  where  she  stood,  for  a  time,  in 
silence. 

“You  have  a  daughter,  dame,”  resumed  the  man,  as  he 
watched  the  indications  of  movement  in  the  heart  of  the 
mother.  .  “I  saw  her  sitting  looking  at  the  mansion  of 
Whitecraigs.  I  fear  she  can  lend  you  small  aid ;  yet,  if  her 
powers  of  mind  and  body  were  equal  to  the  beauty  that  has 
too  clearly  faded  from  her  cheeks,  methinks  you  would  have 
had  small  need  to  have  taken  the  charity  of  either  friends  or 
strangers.” 

“  Ay,  poor  Alice !  poor  Alice !  ”  rejoined  the  mother,  turn¬ 
ing  suddenly,  and  applying  her  hand  to  something  which 
required  not  her  care  at  that  time — “  Ay,  poor  Alice ! "  she 
added. 

“  Is  it  a  bargain,  then,”  said  he,  wishing  to  retreat  from  a 
subject  that  so  evidently  pained  her,  “that  I  may  remain  hero 
for  a  time,  on  your  own  terms  of  remuneration  ?  ” 

“  It  may  be  as  you  say,”  replied  she,  again  taking  her  seat; 

“  but  only  on  a  condition.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  inquired  he. 

‘  That  you  never  mention  the  name  of  Hector  Hayston,  or 
of  Whitecraigs,  while  Alice  is  by.  She  harms  no  one ;  and 
I  would  not  see  her  harmed.” 

“I  perceive,”  said  he,  muttering  to  himself,  “that  I  am 
not  the  only  one  hi  the  world  who  carries  hi  his  bosom  a 
secret.  But,”  he  continued,  hi  a  louder  tone,  “your  condi¬ 
tion,  dame,  shall  be  fulfilled ;  and  now  I  may  hold  myself  to 
be  your  lodger.”  And  he  proceeded  to  take  from  the  stuffed 
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pockets  of  his  coat  some  night-clothes  of  a  homely  character, 
and  handed  them  to  the  dame.  “  And  now,”  he  said,  “you 
may  be,  now  or  after,  wondering  who  he  may  be  who  has 
thus  come,  like  a  weary  bird  from  the  waste  that  seeks 
refuge  among  the  sere  leaves,  to  live  in  the  habitation  of 
sorrow.  But  you  must  question  me  not ;  and,  farther  than 
my  name,  which  is  Wallace,  you  may  know  nothing  of  me 
till  after  the  29th  day  of  September — ay,  ay,”  he  continued, 
as  if  calculating,  “the  29tli  day  of  September.” 

The  dame  started  as  she  heard  the  mention  of  the  day, 
looked  steadfastly  at  him,  and  was  silent. 

“Yes,”  he  continued,  “  that  day  past,  and  I  will  once  more 
draw  my  breath  freely  in  the  land  of  my  fathers ;  and  my 
foot,  which  has  only  bowed  the  head  of  the  heather-bell  in 
the  valley,  may  yet  collect  energy  enough  from  my  unstrung 
nerves  to  press  fearlessly  the  sod  of  the  mountain.  Iiow 
long  is  it  since  your  husband  died  ?  ” 

“  Seven  years,”  replied  she. 

“Well,  short  as  our  acquaintance  has  yet  been,”  said  he, 
“our  words  have  been  only  of  unpleasant  things.  Now,  I 
require  refreshment ;  and  here  is  some  small  pay  in  advance, 
to  remove  the  ordinary  prejudice  against  strangers.  We 
shall  be  better  acquainted  by  times.  I  will  take,  now,  what 
is  readiest  in  the  house ;  for  you  may  guess,  from  my  attire, 
that  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  that  fare  by  which  the 
poor  contrive  to  spin  out  the  weary  term  of  their  pilgrimage.” 

So  much  being  arranged,  the  dame  set  about  preparing  a 
meal;  and  Mr  Wallace,  as  he  had  called  himself,  proceeded 
to  transform  his  staff  into  a  fishing-rod,  and  arrange  his  other 
small  matters  connected  with  his  future  residence.  When 
the  humble  dish  was  prepared,  the  dame  went  out,  and, 
taking  her  position  on  a  green  tumulus  that  rose  between  the 
cottage  and  the  Lyne,  stood,  and,  placing  her  hands  over  her 
eyes,  looked  down  the  water.  Her  eye,  accustomed  to  the 
search,  detected  the  form  of  her  daughter  far  down  the 
stream,  and,  waving  her  hand  to  her,  she  beckoned  her 
home.  But  she  came  not ;  and  the  two  inmates  sat  down  to 
their  repast. 

“  This  shall  be  for  my  poor  Alice,”  said  the  mother,  as  she 
laid  aside  a  portion  of  the  frugal  fare ;  “  but  she  will  take  it 
at  her  own  time,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.” 

“  And  yet  how  much  she  needs  it,”  added  the  stranger, 
“  her  wasted  form  and  pale  face  too  plainly  show.” 

“  There  is  a  sad  change  there,  sir,”  rejoined  she.  “  There 
was  not  a  fairer  or  more  gentle  creature  from  Tweedscross  to 
Tweedmouth  than  Alice  Scott;  nor  did  ever  the  foot  of 
light-hearted  innocence  pass  swifter  over  the  hill  or  down  the 
glen.  You  have  seen  her  to-day  where  she  is  often  to  be 
seen — by  the  pond  opposite  the  closed-up  house  of  White- 
craigs — and  may  wonder  to  hear  how  one  so  wasted  may 
still  reach  the  hill-heads;  yet  there,  too,  she  is  sometimes 
seen.  I  have  struggled  sore  to  make  her  what  she  once  was ; 
but  in  vain.  She  will  wander  and  wander,  and  return  and 
wander  again ;  nor  will  this  cease  till  I  some  day  find  her 
dead  body  among  the  seggs  of  the  Lyne,  or  in  the  lirk  of 
the  hill.  When  I  know  you  better,  I  may  tell  you  more. 
At  present,  I  am  eating  the  bread  of  one  who  is  more  con¬ 
nected  with  this  sad  subject  than  I  may  now  confess;  and  I 
have  never  been  accounted  ungrateful.” 

The  stranger  was  moved,  and  ate  his  meal  in  meditative 
silence.  In  an  hour  afterwards,  Alice  returned  to  the  house, 
and,  as  she  entered,  started  as  her  eye  met  that  of  him  who 
had,  by  his  questions,  stirred  to  greater  activity  the  feelings 
that  were  already  too  busy  with  her  heart ;  but  her  fears 
were  removed,  by  his  avoidance  of  the  subject  which  had 
pained  her ;  and  a  few  hours  seemed  to  have  rendered  him  as 
indifferent  to  her  as  seemed  the  other  objects  around  her. 
Some  days  passed,  and  the  widow  would  have  been  as  well 
satisfied  with  her  lodger  as  he  was  with  her,  had  it  not  been 


that  he  enjoined  secrecy  as  to  his  residence  in  the  house — 
retiring  to  the  spence  when  any  one  entered ;  and  if  at  any 
time  he  went  along  the  Lyne  in  the  morning,  he  avoided 
those  whom  he  met ;  and  betook  himself  to  private  acts  in 
the  inner  apartment  dining  the  day.  At  times,  he  left  the 
cottage  in  the  evening,  and  did  not  return  for  two  days ;  but 
whither  he  went,  the  inmates  knew  not.  The  dame  con¬ 
jectured  he  had  been  as  far  as  Peebles ;  but  her  reason  was 
merely  that  he  brought  newspapers  with  him,  and  intelligence 
of  matters  transacting  there.  This  secrecy  was  not  suited  to 
the  open  and  simple  manners  to  which  she  had  been  ac¬ 
customed;  but  she  recollected  his  words,  that,  on  the  29th  of 
September,  she  would  know  all  concerning  him.  Now  these 
words  were  connected  by  a  chain  of  associations  that  startled 
her.  The  29th  of  September  had  been  set  apart  by  her  de¬ 
ceased  husband  as  a  day  of  prayer.  He  had  never  allowed  it 
to  pass  without  an  offering  of  the  contrite  heart  to  God ;  this 
practice  he  had  continued  till  his  death,  and  she  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  act  repeated  for  fifteen  years.  She  was  no  more 
superstitious  than  the  rest  of  her  class ;  she  was,  indeed,  pro¬ 
bably  less  so ;  and  her  theories,  formed  for  an  adequate  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  startling  coincidence,  were  probably  as  philo¬ 
sophical  as  if  they  had  been  formed  by  reason  acting  under 
the  astute  direction  of  scepticism.  Yet  where  is  the  mind, 
untutored  or  learned,  that  can  throw  away  at  all  times,  at  all 
hours — when  the  heart  is  in  the  sunshine  of  the  cheerful  day 
of  worldly  intercourse,  or  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  whig  of 
eternity — all  thoughts  of  all  powers  save  those  of  natural 
causes,  which  are  themselves  a  mystery  ?  We  may  sport 
with  the  subject ;  but  it  comes  again  back  on  the  heart,  and 
we  sigh  in  whispering  words  of  fear,  that  in  the  hands  of 
God  we  are  nothing. 

One  day  Mr  Wallace  was  seated  at  breakfast ;  he  had  been 
away  for  two  nights ;  Alice  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  looking  into  the  heart  of  the  red  embers,  and  the 
mother  was  superintending  the  breakfast ;  he  took  out  a 
newspaper  from  his  pocket,  and,  without  a  word  of  premoni¬ 
tion,  read  a  paragraph  in  a  deep,  solemn  voice. 

“Died  at  -  Street,  London,  Maria  Knight,  wife  of 

Hector  Hayston,  Esq.,  of  Whiteeraigs,  in  the  county  of 
Peebles,  in  Scotland.” 

A  peculiar  sound  struggled  in  the  throat  of  Alice;  but 
it  passed,  and  she  was  silent.  The  mother  sat  and  looked 
Wallace  in  the  face,  to  ascertain  what  construction  to  put 
upon  the  occurrence  which  he  had  thus  read  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  betokening  a  greater  interest  than  it  might  demand 
from  one,  as  yet,  all  but  ignorant,  as  she  thought,  of  the  true 
circumstances  of  the  condition  of  her  daughter.  He  made  no 
commentary  on  what  he  had  read ;  but  looking  again  at  the 
paper,  and  turning  it  over,  as  if  searching  for  some  other 
news,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  an  advertisement  in  the  fourth 
page.  He  then  read — 

“On  the  1st  day  of  October  next,  there  will  be  exposed 
to  public  roup  and  sale,  within  the  Town- Hall  of  Peebles, 
by  virtue  of  the  powers  of  sale  contained  in  a  mortgage 
granted  by  Hector  Hayston,  Esq.,  of  Whiteeraigs,  in  favour 
of  George  Colville,  of  Haughton,  all  and  hail  the  lands  and 

estate  of  Whiteeraigs,  situated  in  the  parish  of  - ,  and 

shire  of  Peebles,  with  the  mansion-house,  offices,  &e.” 

He  then  laid  down  the  paper,  and,  looking  the  widow  full 
in  the  face — 

“  The  day  of  sale  of  Whiteeraigs,”  said  he,  “  is  the  second 
day  after  the  29th  of  September.  It  would  have  been  too 
much  had  it  been  on  that  day  itself.” 

No  reply  was  made  to  his  remark.  The  announcement 
called  up  in  the  mind  of  the  dame  more  than  she  could  ex¬ 
press;  but  that  which  concerned  more  closely  herself,  was 
too  apparently  veiled  with  no  mystery.  The  sale  of  White- 
craigs  was  the  ejection  of  herself  and  daughter  from  Home- 
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stead ;  and  she  knew  not  whither  she  and  her  daughter  were 
now  to  he  driven  to  seek  refuge  and  sustenance  from  a  world 
to  which  she  had  been  so  long  estranged. 

“  All  tilings  come  to  a  termination,”  she  said.  “  For  many 
years  I  have  lived  here,  wife  and  widow ;  and  if  I  have  felt 
sorrow,  I  have  also  enjoyed.  The  world  is  wide;  and  if  I 
may  be  obliged  to  ask  and  to  receive  charity,  the  God  who 
moves  the  hand  to  give  it,  may  not  again — now  that  His 
purpose  may  he  served  by  my  contrition — select  that  of  the 
destroyer  of  my  child.  But  there  is  another  that  must  be 
taken  from  these  haunts ;  ”  and,  turning  to  Alice,  whose  face 
was  still  directed  to  the  fixe,  she  gazed  on  her  hapless  daughter 
while  the  tear  stole  down  her  cheeks. 

Wallace’s  eye  was  fixed  on  the  couple.  He  seemed  to 
understand  the  allusion  of  the  mother,  which  indicated  plainly 
enough,  that  though  the  hills  and  glens  of  Wliitecraigs  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  ruin  of  her  daughter’s  peace,  she  anti¬ 
cipated  still  more  fatal  consequences  from  taking  her  away 
from  them.  Meanwhile,  Alice,  who  had  listened  to  and 
understood  all,  arose  from  her  seat. 

“  I  will  never  leave  Wliitecraigs,  mother,”  she  said ;  and 
bent  her  steps  towards  the  door. 

“  Let  her  follow  her  fancy,”  said  Wallace.  Then  relaps¬ 
ing  into  a  fit  of  musing,  he  added — "the  29th  of  September 
of  this  year  will  soon  he  of  the  time  that  is.  For  twenty 
years  I  have  looked  forward  to  that  day — under  a  burning 
sun,  far  from  my  native  land,  I  have  sighed  for  it — in  the 
midnight  hour  I  have  counted  the  years  and  days  that  were 
between.  Every  anniversary  was  devoted  to  the  God  who 
has  chastened  the  heart  of  the  sinner ;  and  there  was  need, 
when  that  heart  was  full  of  the  thoughts  inspired  by  that 
day,  and  penitence  came  on  the  wings  of  terror.  Now  it 
approaches ;  and  I  have  not  miscalculated  the  benefits  it  may 
pour  on  other  heads  than  mire.” 

“  Alas !  ”  said  the  widow,  as  she  cast  her  eye  through  the 
window  after  her  daughter,  “  there  is  no  appointed  day  for 
the  termination  of  the  sorrows  of  that  poor  creature.  To 
the  broken-hearted,  one  day  as  another,  sunshine  or  shower, 
is  the  same.  But  what  hand  shall  bear  Alice  Scott  from 
Whitecraigs  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  none,”  replied  Wallace,  as,  taking  up  the  news¬ 
paper,  he  retired  to  an  inner  apartment,  where  he  usually 
spent  the  day.  Some  hours  passed ;  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
Mr  Pringle,  while  passing,  took  occasion  to  call  at  Home¬ 
stead,  and  informed  the  widow  that  it  would  be  her  duty 
to  look  out  for  another  habitation,  as  Wliitecraigs  was  to 
be  sold  by  the  creditor,  Mr  Colville,  whose  object  in  grant¬ 
ing  the.  loan  was,  if  possible,  to  take  advantage  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  into  which  extravagance  had  plunged  the  young  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  to  bring  the  property  into  the  market,  that 
he  might  purchase  it  as  an  appanage  of  the  old  estate  of 
Haughton,  from  which  it  had  been  disjoined.  He  repre¬ 
sented  it  as  a  cruel  proceeding,  and  that  its  cruelty  was 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of  the  sale  being  advertised 
in  the  same  paper  which  contained  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Hector’s  young  wife.  Another  listener  might  have 
replied  that  God’s  ways  are  just ;  but  Dame  Scott,  if  she 
thought  at  the  time  of  her  daughter,  considered  also  that 
Hayston  had  supported  her  for  many  years. 

“  Good  dame,  added  the  agent,  “it  might  have  been  well 
for  my  young  friend  if  he  had  remained  at  Whitecraigs.  I 
never  saw  the  wife  he  married  and  has  just  lost  in  the  bloom 
of  youth ;  but  she  must  have  been  fair  indeed,  if  she  was 
fairer  than  she  whom  he  left.  Yet  Hector’s  better  prin¬ 
ciples  did  not,  I  am  satisfied,  entirely  forsake  him.  The 
disinclination  he  has  shown  to  visit  his  paternal  property, 
was  the  result  of  a  clinging  remembrance  of  her  he  left 
mourning  in  the  midst  of  its  glens ;  nor  do  I  wonder  at  it, 
for  even  I  have  turned  aside  to  avoid  the  sight  of  Alice 


Scott.  Misfortunes,  however,  are  sometimes  mercies;  and 
the  change  of  residence  you  will  be  now  driven  to,  may  aid 
in  the  cure  of  a  disease  that  is  only  fed  by  these  scenes  of 
Whitecraigs.” 

He  here  paused,  and,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  he 
took  out  some  money. 

“  This  may  be  the  last  gift,”  he  said,  as  he  presented  it  to 
her,  “that  Hector  Hayston  may  ever  send  you.  These  are 
his  words.  His  fortunes  are  ruined,  his  wife  is  dead,  and, 
worse  than  all,  his  peace  of  mind  is  fled.” 

“  Heaven  have  mercy  on  him  !  ”  replied  the  widow.  “  One 
word  of  reproach  has  never  escaped  the  lips  of  me  or  my 
daughter.  I  have  suffered  in  this  cottage  without  murmur¬ 
ing,  and  the  glens  and  hollows  of  Wliitecraigs  have  alone 
heard  the  complainings  of  Alice  Scott.  She  will  cling  to 
these  places  to  the  last ;  but  were  the  windows  of  the  deserted 
house  again  opened,  with  strange  faces  there,  and  maybe 
the  lights  of  the  entertainments  of  the  happy  shining  through 
them,  she  might  feel  less  pleasure  in  sitting  by  the  pond 
from  which  she  now  so  often  surveys  the  deserted  mansion. 
This  last  gift,  sir,  moves  my  tears — yea,  for  all  I  and  mine 
have  suffered  from  Hector  Hayston.” 

The  agent  had  performed  his  duty,  and  departed  with  the 
promise  that  he  would,  of  his  own  accord,  endeavour  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  some  of  his  employers  to  grant  her  a  cottage,  if  the 
purchaser  of  Whitecraigs  should  resist  an  appeal  for  her  to 
remain.  He  had  no  sooner  gone  than  the  stranger  Wallace, 
who  had  heard  the  conversation,  entered.  He  asked  her 
how  much  money  Hector  had  sent  as  his  last  gift ;  and,  on 
being  informed — 

“  That  young  man,”  he  said,  “  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
allurements  of  a  town  life.  The  story  of  your  daughter  has 
been  known  to  me ;  but  I  have  avoided  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  Hayston,  which  could  only  have  yielded  pain  with¬ 
out  an  amelioration  of  its  cause.  That  gift  speaks  to  me 
volumes.  Even  fashion  has  not  sterilised  the  heart  of  that 
young  man.  He  has  erred — he  may  have  transgressed — but 
for  all,  all,  there  is  a  29th  of  September !” 

The  allusion  he  thus  made  was  as  inscrutable  as  ever. 
Again  she  reflected  upon  her  husband’s  conduct  upon  that 
day  of  the  year;  and  again,  as  she  had  done  a  hundred 
times,  searched  the  face  of  the  speaker.  But  she  abstained 
from  question;  and  the  day  passed,  and  others  came,  till 
the  eventful  morning  was  ushered  in  by  sunshine.  Wallace 
was  up  by  times ;  and  his  prayers  were  heard  directed  to 
the  Throne  of  Mercy,  in  thanks  and  heart-expressed  contri¬ 
tion.  In  the  forenoon  he  went  forth  with  freedom,  climbed 
the  hills,  and  conversed  with  the  anglers  he  met  on  the 
Lyne.  He  seemed  as  if  relieved  from  some  weighty  burden  ; 
and  the  dame,  who  had  carefully  watched  his  motions,  waited 
anxiously  for  the  secret.  He  had  not,  however,  pledged 
himself  to  reveal  it  on  that  day.  He  had  only  said  that  all 
would  be  made  known  some  time  after  the  day  had  passed ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  made  no  declaration.  Yet,  at  bedtime, 
he  was  again  engaged  in  prayers,  and  even  during  the  night 
he  was  heard  muttering  expressions  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
Author  of  the  day,  and  what  the  day  bringeth. 

On  the  following  morning  he  announced  his  intention  of 
going  to  Peebles,  whither  he  was  supposed  to  have  gone 
before ;  but  now  his  manner  of  going  was  changed.  He 
purposed  taking  the  coach,  which,  as  it  passed  within  some 
miles  of  Wliitecraigs,  he  intended  to  wait  for,  and  on  de¬ 
parting — 

“You  will  not  hear  of  me  till  to-morrow  night,”  he  said. 

“  I  can  now  face  man ;  would  that  I  could  with  the  same 
confidence  hold  up  my  countenance  to  God.  Alice  Scott,” 
he  continued,  as  he  looked  to  the  girl,  “  I  will  not  forget  you 
in  my  absence.  Your  day  of  sorrow  has  been  long;  but 
there  may  yet  be  #,  29th  of  September  even  to  you.” 
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And,  talcing  the  maiden  kindly  in  his  arms,  he  whispered 
some  words  in  her  ear,  in  which  the  magic  syllables  of  a 
name  she  trembled  to  hear  were  mixed.  Her  eyes  exhibited 
a  momentary  brightness,  a  deep  sigh  heaved  her  bosom,  and 
again  her  head  declined,  with  a  whisper  on  her  lips — “  Never, 
oh  never !  ”  In  a  moment  after,  he  was  gone ;  and  the  widow 
was  left  to  ascertain  from  Ahce  what  he  had  said  to  bring 
again,  even  for  a  moment,  the  blood  to  her  cheek. 

On  the  day  after,  there  was  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  Town- 
Hall  of  Peebles,  and  the  auctioneer  was  reading  aloud  the 
articles  of  roup  of  the  lands  of  Whitecraigs.  Mr  Colville  was 
there  in  high  hopes ;  but  there  were  others  too,  who  seemed 
inclined  to  disappoint  them.  The  property  was  set  up  at  the 
price  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  that  sum  was  soon 
offered  by  the  holder  of  the  mortgage.  Other  bodes  quickly 
followed,  and  a  competition  commenced  which  soon  raised 
the  price  to  eighteen  thousand,  at  which  it  seemed  to  be 
destined  to  be  given  to  Haughton.  The  other  competitors 
appeared  timid;  and  several  declared  themselves  done,  one 
by  one,  until'  no  one  was  expected  to  advance  a  pound  higher. 
All  was  silence,  save  for  the  voice  of  the  auctioneer ;  and  he 
had  already  begun  his  ominous  once,  twice,  when  a  voice 
which  had  not  been  yet  heard,  cried — “Eighteen  thousand, 
two  hundred !  ”  The  hammer  was  suspended,  and  all  eyes 
turned  to  view  the  doughty  assailant,  who  would,  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  vanquish  the  champion  who  had  as  yet  retained 
the  field.  Those  eyes  recognised  in  the  bidder  a  man  poorly 
clothed,  and  more  like  an  alms-seeker  than  the  purchaser  of 
an  estate — no  other  was  that  man  than  Mr  Wallace.  The 
auctioneer  looked  at  him ;  others  looked  and  wondered ;  and 
Haughton  gloomed,  as  he  advanced  another  hundred;  and 
that  was  soon  followed  by  a  hundred  more,  which  led  to  a 
competition  that  seemed  to  be  embittered  on  the  one  part  by 
pride  and  contempt,  and  on  the  other  by  determination. 
Hundred  upon  hundred  followed  in  rapid  succession,  till 
Haughton  gave  up  in  despair,  and  a  shout  rung  through  the 
hall  as  the  hammer  fell,  and  the  estate  was  declared  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  humble  stranger,  whom  no  one  knew,  and  whom 
no  one  would  have  considered  worth  more  than  the  clothes 
he  carried  on  his  back.  A  certificate  of  a  banker  at  Peebles 
— that  he  held  in  his  hands  funds,  belonging  to  the  purchaser, 
of  greater  amount  than  the  price — satisfied  the  judge  of  the 
roup ;  and  the  party  were  divided  in  circles,  conversing  on 
the  strange  turn  which  had  been  given  to  the  sale  of  White¬ 
craigs. 

On  the  same  night,  Wallace  returned  to  Homestead,  and 
sat  down  composedly  to  the  humble  meal  that  had  been 
prepared  for  him  by  the  widow.  Ahce  was  in  her  usual 
seat ;  and  the  placidity  of  manner  which  distinguished  them 
from  ordinary  sufferers,  spoke  their  usual  obedience  to  the 
Divine  will. 

“  This  day  the  property  of  Whitecraigs  has  changed 
masters !  ”  said  he. 

n  And  who  has  purchased  it  ?  ”  inquired  the  mother. 

“  He  who  is  now  sitting  before  you !  ”  replied  he. 

Alice  turned  her  head  to  look  at  him;  the  mother  sat 
mute  with  surprise ;  while  he  rose  and  fastened  the  door. 

“It  is  even  so,”  he  continued,  as  he  again  sat  down; 
“  David  Scott,  the  brother  of  your  husband,  and  the  uncle 
of  Ahce,  has  this  day  purchased  Whitecraigs.” 

A  faint  scream  from  the  mother  followed  this  announce¬ 
ment,  and,  recovering  herself,  she  again  fixed  her  eyes  on 
the  stranger. 

“It  is  true,”  continued  he;  “I  am  the  brother  of  your 
deceased  husband.  For  two  years  after  you  were  married 
to  Adam,  you  would,  doubtless,  hear  him  speak  of  me,  as 
then  engaged  in  a  calling  of  which  I  may  now  be  ashamed, 
for  I  was  one  of  the  most  daring  smugglers  on  the  Solway. 
The  29th  of  September,  17—,  dawned  upon  me,  yet  with 


hands  unsullied  in  the  blood  of  man ;  but  the  sun  of  that 
day  set  upon  me  as  prescribed  by  God  and  my  country. 
My  name  was  read  on  the  house  walls,  and  execration  fol¬ 
lowed  my  steps,  as  I  flew  from  cave  to  cave.  Yet  who  could 
have  told  that  that  day  in  which  my  evil  spirit  wrought  its 
greatest  triumph  over  good,  was  that  whose  evening  shades 
closed  upon  a  repentant  soul.” 

He  paused,  and  placed  his  hand  on  his  brow. 

“  These  tilings  are,  to  me,  as  an  old  dream,”  replied  the 
widow,  looking  round  her,  as  if  in  search  of  memorials  of 
stationary  space.  “  My  husband  never  afterwards  men¬ 
tioned  your  name,  save  to  inform  me  that  you  had  died  hi 
the  West  Indies;  yet  now  I  see  the  import  of  his  devotion, 
in  the  coming  round  of  the  day  that  shamed  the  honest 
family  to  whom  he  belonged.” 

“  And  it  was  to  save  that  shame,  and  to  secure  my  safety 
under  my  assumed  name,  that,  after  I  flew  to  the  islands  of 
the  west,  I  got  intelligence  of  my  death  sent  to  Scotland. 
What  other  than  the  issue  of  this  day  must  have  been  in  the 
view  of  the  great  Disposer  of  Events,  when,  in  addition  to 
the  grace  he  poured  on  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  he  invested 
the  arm  that  had  been  lifted  against  His  creatures  with  the 
prosperity  that  filled  my  coffers.  But,  alas !  though  I  may 
have  reason  to  trust  to  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven,  that  of  man 
I  may  never  expect.” 

“  And  punishment  still  awaits  you  ?  ”  rejoined  she. 

“  No,  no  !  ”  he  cried,  as  he  rose  and  placed  his  foot  firmly 
on  the  floor.  “I  am  free — the  heart  may  hate  me,  the 
tongue  may  scorn  me,  the  hand  may  point  at  me,  but  it  dare 
not  strike.  On  the  29th  of  September  I  was  no  longer 
amenable  to  the  laws  for  the  crime  which  drove  me  to 
foreign  lands :  twenty  years  free  the  culprit  from  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  man ;  the  last  day  of  that  period  was  the  29th  of 
September — it  is  past;  and  now  God  is  my  only  judge.” 
He  again  paused.  “  But  I  must  five  still  as  David  Wallace. 
The  name  of  Scott  shall  not  be  sullied  by  me.  As  David 
Wallace  I  have  made  my  fortune,  and  as  David  Wallace 
made  my  supplications  to  Heaven.  By  the  same  name  I 
have  bought  Whitecraigs,  and  by  that  name  I  shall  make 
it  over  to  one  who  may  yet  retrieve  the  honour  of  our  humble 
house — to  Alice,  who  should,  through  other  means,  have 
been  mistress.  Come  to  your  natural  protector,  Alice, 
and  tell  him  if  you  will  consent  to  be  the  lady  of  White¬ 
craigs.” 

The  girl,  on  whom  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  now 
seldom  made  any  impression,  had  listened  attentively  to  the 
extraordinary  facts  and  intentions  thus  evolved ;  and,  at  his 
bidding,  rose  and  stood  by  his  side.  He  took  her  hand,  and 
looked  into  her  face. 

“  I  knew,”  said  he,  “  that  I  was  pledged  not  to  mention  a 
certain  name  while  you  were  by ;  and  I  kept  my  word,  with 
the  exception  of  the  whisper  I  stole  into  your  ear  on  the  day 
I  set  out  for  Peebles.  But  things  are  now  changed.  The 
rights  of  Whitecraigs  are  now  in  the  act  of  being  made  out 
in  your  name.  Within  a  month  you  will  be  mistress  of  that 
mansion,  and  of  these  green  dells  and  hills  you  have  loved  to 
wander  among  in  joy  and  in  sorrow.  Now,  will  you  answer 
me  a  question  ?  ” 

“  I  will !  ”  she  replied. 

“  What  would  be  your  answer  to  Hector  Hayston — who  is 
now  no  longer  a  husband,  and  no  longer  rich — were  he  to 
come  to  Whitecraigs  and  make  amends  for  all  that  is  by  and 
gone  ?  Would  you  receive  him  kindly,  or  turn  him  from  the 
door  of  the  house  of  his  fathers  ?  ” 

The  question  was  too  sudden,  or  too  touchingly  devised. 
She  looked  for  a  moment  in  his  face,  burst  into  tears,  and  hid 
her  face  in  his  breast. 

“Try  her  poor  heart  not  thus,”  cried  the  mother. 
“Time,  that  a#  yet  has  done  nothing  but  made  ravages, 
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may  now,  when  things  are  so  changed,  work  miracles.  Do 
not  press  the  question.  A  woman  and  a  mother  knows 
better  than  you  can  do  what  are  now  her  feelings.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  not  asked — Alice,  your  uncle  has  taken  back  his 
question !  ” 

“  I  have — I  have !  ”  replied  he,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his 
breast.  “Look  up,  my  dear  Alice.  I  have,  in  my  pride 
and  power,  been  hasty,  and  thought  I  could  rule  the  heart 
of  woman  as  I  have  done  my  own,  even  in  its  rebellion 
against  God.  I  have  yet  all  to  learn  of  those  secret  work¬ 
ings  of  the  spirit  in  all  save  repentance.  I  never  myself 
knew  what  it  was  to  love,  far  less  what  it  is  to  love  and  be 
forsaken.  No  more — no  more.  I  will  not  again  touch 
those  strings.” 

And,  rising  hurriedly,  he  consigned  the  maid  to  her  mother, 
and  went  out  to  afford  her  time  to  collect  again  her  thoughts. 
During  the  following  week  the  furniture  of  Whitecraigs  was 
disposed  of  by  Mr  Pringle,  for  behoof  of  the  other  creditors 
of  Hayston,  and  purchased  by  the  uncle,  who  took  another 
journey  to  Peebles,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  sale, 
and  making  further  preparations  for  obtaining  entry.  In  a 
fortnight  after,  the  keys  were  sent  to  Homestead  by  a  mes¬ 
senger,  while  the  making  up  of  the  titles  was  in  the  course  of 
progress.  It  was  no  part  of  the  intention  of  Wallace  to  re¬ 
side  in  the  mansion-house:  his  object  was  still  seeresy;  and, 
though  the  form  and  character  of  the  transaction  might  lead 
ultimately  to  a  discovery,  he  cared  not.  By  the  prescription 
of  the  crime  he  had  committed,  he  was  free  from  punishment ; 
while,  by  retaining  his  name,  and  living  ostensibly  in  a 
humble  condition,  he  had  a  chance  of  escaping  a  detection 
of  his  true  character,  at  the  same  time  that  he  might,  by  humi¬ 
lity  and  good  services,  render  himself  more  acceptable  to  that 
Great  Power  whose  servant  he  now  considered  himself  to  be. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  October,  the  house  of  White¬ 
craigs  was  again  open.  Servants  had  been  procured  from 
Peebles;  the  fires  were  again  burning;  the  wreaths  of  smoke 
again  ascended  from  among  the  trees;  and  life  and  living 
action  were  taking  the  place  of  desertedness.  On  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  that  day,  Wallace  took  the  two  females  from  Home¬ 
stead,  and  conducted  them,  hanging  on  his  arms,  to  their 
new  place  of  residence.  To  speak  of  feelings  where  a  change 
comprehended  an  entire  revolution  of  a  life,  of  habit,  thought, 
and  sentiment,  would  be  as  vain  as  unintelligible.  From 
that  day,  when  the  uncle  had  put  the  trying  question  to  his 
niece,  a  change  might  have  been  detected  working  a  gradual 
influence  on  her  appearance  and  conduct.  Might  we  say 
that  hope  had  again  lighted  her  taper  within  the  recesses 
where  all  had  been  so  long  dreary  darkness  ?  The  change 
would  not  authorise  an  affirmative — it  would  have  startled 
the  ear  that  might  have  feared  and  yet  loved  the  sounds. 
One  not  less  versed  in  human  nature  might  be  safer  in  the 
construction  derived  from  the  new  objects,  new  duties,  new 
desires,  new .  thoughts,  from  all  the  thousand  tilings  that 
act  on  the  mind  in  this  wonderful  scene  of  man’s  existence ; 
but  would  he  be  truer  to  the  nature  of  the  heart  that  has 
once  loved?  We  may  be  contented  with  a  mean  where 
extremes  shoot  into  the  darkness  of  our  mysterious  nature. 
Alice  Scott  took  in  gradually  the  interests  of  her  new  sphere ; 
did  not  despise  the  apparel  suited  to  it ;  did  not  reject  the 
manners  that  adorned  it ;  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  or  a  dead 
eye  to  the  eloquent  ministers  that  lay  around  amidst  the 
beauties  of  Whitecraigs  and  hailed  her  as  mistress,  where  she 
was  once  a  servant,  if  not  a  beggar. 

Meanwhile,  the  house  of  Homestead  was  enlarged,  to  fit  it 
as  a  residence  for  the  uncle.  Mr  Pringle  was  continued 
agent  for  the  proprietress  of  Whitecraigs ;  and,  while  many, 
doubtless,  speculated  on  a  thousand  theories  as  to  these 
strange  occurrences,  we  may  not  deny  to  Hector  Hayston, 
wherever  he  was.  or  in  whatever  circumstances,  some  interest 


in  what  concerned  him  so  nearly  as  the  disposal  of  his  estate, 
and  the  fortune  of  her  by  whom  his  first  affections  had  been 
awakened.  Neither  shall  we  say  that  Wallace  and  Pringle 
had  not,  too,  their  secret  views  and  understandings,  and  that 
the  latter  was  not  silent  where  the  interests  of  his  old  em¬ 
ployer  called  for  confidence.  In  all  which  we  may  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  fact  that,  one  day,  the  agent  of  Whitecraigs  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  bachelor  of  Homestead  a  young  man :  it  was 
the  former  proprietor  of  Whitecraigs. 

“It  is  natural,  Mr  Wallace,”  said  Mr  Pringle,  “that  one 
should  wish  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  Lis  youth — especially,” 
he  added,  with  a  smile,  “when  these  have  been  one’s  own 
property,  come  from  prior  generations,  and  lost  by  the 
thoughtlessness  of  youth.” 

“It  is,”  replied  Wallace,  renouncing  his  usual  gravity, 
“  even  though  there  should  be  no  one  there  who  might  claim 
the  hand  of  old  friendship.  But  this  young  man  has  only, 
as  yet,  seen  the  hill-tops  of  his  father’s  lands;  and  these 
claim  no  seclusion  from  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  He  might 
wish,  with  greater  ardency,  to  see  the  bed  where  his  mother 
lay  when  she  bore  him,  or  the  cradle  (which  may  still  be  in 
the  house)  where  she  rocked  him  to  sleep.” 

“  God  be  merciful  to  me !  ”  replied  the  youth,  as  he  turned 
away  his  head.  “  This  man  touches  strings  whose  vibrations 
harrow  me.  Sir,”  he  added,  “  did  you  even  yourself  in  the 
situation  of  him  with  whose  feelings  you  have  thus,  from 
good  motives,  quickened  so  painfully.” 

“  What  Whitecraigs  and  she  who  fives  now  in  the  house 
yonder  were  or  are  to  you,  Scotland  and  my  kindred  were  to 
me ;  but  the  house  where  I  was  born  knows  me  not,  and  the 
bed  and  the  cradle  do  not  own  me.  But  Alice  Scott  recog¬ 
nised  me  as  a  fellow-creature,  whatever  more  I  say  not ;  and 
even  that,  from  one  so  good,  and,  even  yet,  so  beautiful,  is 
something  to  five  for.  No  more.  I  know  all.  Will  you 
risk  a  meeting  ?  ” 

“  Mr  Pringle  will  answer  for  me,”  replied  he,  as  he  tinned, 
with  a  full  heart,  to  the  window. 

“And  I  will  answer  for  Mr  Pringle,”  said  Wallace. 

“  But  who  will  answer  for  her  ?  ”  rejoined  the  other. 

“Stay  there,”  said  Wallace.  “I  will  return  in  a  few 
minutes.” 

And,  bending  his  steps  to  Whitecraigs  House,  he  was, 
for  a  time,  engaged  with  Alice  and  her  mother.  He  again 
returned  to  Homestead;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the 
three  were  walking  towards  the  mansion.  The  eye  of  the 
young  man  glanced  furtively  from  side  to  side,  as  if  to 
catch  glimpses  of  old  features  winch  had  become  strange  to 
him ;  but  in  the  direction  of  the  house  he  seemed  to  have  no 
power  to  look — lagging  behind,  and  displaying  an  anxiety  to 
be  concealed,  by  the  bodies  of  the  others,  from  the  view  of 
the  windows.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  Wallace  and  Pringle 
went  into  an  apartment  where  the  mother  was  seated. 
Hector  stood  in  the  passage :  he  feared  that  Alice  was  there, 
and  would  not  enter. 

“Think  you,”  whispered  Wallace,  quickly  returning  to 
him,  “  that  I,  whom  you  accused  of  touching  tender  chords, 
am  so  little  acquainted  with  human  nature  as  to  admit  of 
witnesses  to  your  meeting  with  Alice  Scott  ?  There,  the 
green  parlour,  in  the  west  wing,”  he  continued,  pointing  up 
the  inside  stair  to  a  room  well  known  to  the  youth.  “  If 
you  cannot  effect  it,  who  may  try  ?  Go — go  !  ” 

“  I  cannot — I  cannot !  ”  he  replied,  in  deep  tones.  “  My 
feet  wifi  not  carry  me.  Tliat  room  was  my  mother’s  favourite 
parlour.  A  thousand  associations  are  busy  with  me.  And 
now,  who  sits  there  ?  ” 

“Come,  come!”  said  Pringle,  as  he  came  forth,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  hearing  Hayston’s  irresolution.  “  What  did  you 
expect  on  coming  here  ?  Alice  to  come  and  fly  to  you  with 
open  arms  ?  ” 
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“No,  sir ;  to  reject  me  with  a  wave  of  disdain !  ”  replied 
the  youth.  “  I  am  smitten  from  within,  and  confidence  has 
left  me.  Let  me  see  her  mother  first.  My  cruelty  to  her 
has  been  mixed  with  kindness,  and  she  may  give  me  some 
heart.” 

And  he  turned  to  the  apartment  where  the  mother  sat. 

“Your  confidence  will  not  be  restored  by  anything  the 
mother  can  say !  ”  rejoined  Pringle,  who  was  getting 
alarmed  for  the  success  of  his  efforts.  “  Alice  is  now  mis¬ 
tress  here,  and  must  be  won  by  contrition,  and  a  prayer  for 
forgiveness.” 

“  Ho !  ”  interjected  Wallace.  “  To  what  tends  this 
mummery  ?  Must  I  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  lead  you  to 
one  who,  for  years,  has  seen  you  in  every  flitting  shade  of 
the  hills,  and  heard  you  in  every  note  of  the  sighing  winds  of 
the  valley  ?  ” 

“  To  hate  me  as  I  deserve  to  be  hated !  ”  replied  Hayston, 
still  irresolute.  “  .None  of  you  can  give  me  any  ground  for 
hope,  and  seem  to  push  me  on  to  experience  a  rejection 
which  may  seal  my  misery  for  ever !  ” 

Wtillace  smiled  in  silence,  beckoned  Pringle  into  the  room 
beside  the  mother,  and,  taking  Hayston  by  the  arm,  with  a 
show  of  humour  that  accorded  but  indifferently  with  the  real 
anguish  of  doubt  and  dismay  by  which  the  young  man’s 
mind  was  occupied,  forced  him  on  to  the  first  step  of  the 
inside  stair. 

“You  are  now  fairly  committed!”  said  he,  smiling: 
“  to  retreat,  is  ruin ;  to  advance,  happiness,  and  love,  and 
peace.” 

And  he  retreated  to  the  room  where  Pringle  was,  leaving 
the  youth  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  his  own  resolution. 
His  tread  was  now  heard,  slow  and  hesitating,  on  the  stair. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  the  sound  of  the  opening  door  was 
heard ;  and  that  it  remained  for  a  time  open,  held  by  the 
doubtful  hand,  might  also  have  been  observed.  At  last  it 
was  shut ;  and  quick  steps  on  the  floor  indicated  that  the 
first  look  had  not  been  fraught  with  rejection. 

The  party  below  were,  meanwhile,  speculating  on  the 
result  of  the  meeting.  Even  the  mother  was  not  certain  that 
it  would,  at  first,  be  attended  with  success.  Alice  had 
yielded  no  consent ;  and  it  was  only  from  the  mother  s  con¬ 
struction  of  her  looks  that  she  had  given  her  authority  for  the 
interview. 

“All  is  now  decided,  for  good  or  for  evil,”  said  Wallace. 
“  Go  upstairs,  and  bring  us  a  report  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

The  mother  obeyed;  and,  after  a  considerable  time,  re¬ 
turned,  with  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears. 

“  Is  it  so  ?  ”  said  her  friend.  “  Is  it  really  so  ?  Has  all 
my  labour  been  fruitless  ?  ” 

“No,”  replied  she;  “but  I  could  not  stand  the  sight.  I 
found  her  lying  on  the  breast  of  Hector,  sobbing  out  the 
sorrows  of  years.  Her  eyes  have  been  long  dry.  The  heart 
is  at  last  opened.” 

“Too  good  a  sight  for  me  to  lose,”  replied  her  friend. 
“  For  twenty  years  I  have  only  known  the  tears  of  peni¬ 
tence  :  I  will  now  experience  those  that  flow  from  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  others.” 

And,  with  these  words,  he  hurried  upstairs.  We  would 
follow,  but  that  we  are  aware  of  the  danger  of  treading 
ground  almost  forbidden  to  inspiration.  Within  two  hours 
afterwards,  Hector  Hayston  and  Alice  Scott  were  again 
among  the  glens  of  Whitecraigs,  seeking  out  those  places 
where,  before,  they  used  to  breathe  the  accents  of  a  first 
affection.  The  one  had  been  true  to  the  end;  and  the  other 
had  been  false  only  to  learn  the  beauty  of  truth.  W  e  have 
given  these  details  from  a  true  record,  and  have  derived  plea¬ 
sure  from  the  recollections  they  have  awakened ;  but  we  fairly 
admit  that  we  would  yield  one  half  of  what  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  of  the  good  to  have  marked  that  day  the  workings  of 
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the  retrieved  spirit  in  the  eyes,  and  speech,  and  manners  of 
Alice  Scott.  These  are  nature’s  true  magic.  The  drooping 
flower  that  is  all  but  dead  in  the  dry,  parched  soil,  raises  its 
head,  takes  on  fresh  colours,  and  gives  forth  fresh  odours,  as 
the  spring-showers  fall  on  its  withered  leaves.  There  is  a 
magic  there  that  escapes  not  even  the  eye  of  dull  labour,  re¬ 
tiring  home  sick  of  all  but  the  repose  he  needs.  But  the 
process  in  the  frame  that  is  the  temple  of  beauty,  worth,  in¬ 
telligence,  sensibility,  rearing  all  in  loveliness  afresh,  out  of 
what  was  deemed  the  ruins  only  of  what  is  the  greatest  and 
best  of  God’s  works — to  see  this,  and  to  feel  it,  is  to  rejoice 
that  we  are  placed  in  a  world  that,  with  all  its  elements  of 
vice  and  sorrow,  is  yet  a  place  where  the  good  and  the  virtu¬ 
ous  may  find  something  analogous  to  that  for  which  the  spirit 
pants  in  other  worlds. 

Yet,  though  we  saw  it  not,  we  have  enough  of  the  con¬ 
ception,  through  fancy,  to  be  thankful  for  the  gift  even  of 
the  ideal  of  the  good ;  and  here  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
have  more.  Hector  Hayston  and  Alice  Scott  were  married. 
David  Wallace’s  history  was  long  concealed,  but  curiosity 
finally  triumphed ;  yet  with  no  effect  calculated  to  impair  the 
equanimity  of  a  mind  to  which  repentance,  and  a  reliance  on 
God’s  grace,  had  long  rendered  independent  of  the  opinions 
of  men.  He  had  wrought  for  evil,  and  good  came  of  it; 
and  lived  long  to  see  in  the  house  of  Whitecraigs,  its 
master,  mistress,  and  children,  the  benefits  of  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  which  the  29th  of  September  effected — a  principle  of 
the  law  of  Scotland  that  was  long  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  good  of  the  land,  but  now  more  properly  considered  as 
being  no  less  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  man  than  it  is 
with  Divine  mercy. 


THE  DISCHARGED  EXCISEMAN. 

The  principal  object  we  have  in  view,  in  placing  the  follow¬ 
ing  narrative  of  facts  before  the  reader,  is  to  present  him 
vdth  an  illustration  of  the  wonder-working  powers  of  per¬ 
severance,  more  especially  when  associated  with  that  indo¬ 
mitableness  of  spirit  which  no  rebuff  can  check  in  its  onward 
career,  and  over  which  no  idle  feeling  of  false  delicacy  or 
mauvais  honte,  as  the  French  call  it,  is  ever  permitted  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  smallest  control. 

From  the  tenor  of  these  abstract  remarks  on  the  valuable 
quality  above-named,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  we '  allude 
to  its  exercise  or  development  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
pushing  his  way  in  the  world.  We  do  so;  and  that  indi¬ 
vidual — the  individual  whom,  to  use  a  phrase  sanctioned  by 
the  usages  of  that  august  body,  the  House  of  Commons, 
“we  have  in  our  eye” — was  Mr  John  Thorburn,  officer  ol 
excise. 

Perseverance — to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  starting  note 
of  our  tune — reared  the  pyramids  of  Gizah;  perseverance 
dyked  in  the  Dutch,  and  dyked  out  the  sea;  perseverance 
built  the  great  wall  of  China;  and  perseverance  restored 
John  Thorburn  to  his  situation  in  the  excise :  a  situation 
which  he  had  lost,  as  he  himself  declared,  without  a  shadow 
of  reason,  but,  as  others  said,  in  consequence  of  his  indulging 
to  excess  in  a  certain  fanciful  predilection  for  ardent  spirits. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that,  in  the  year  of 
grace  17 — ,  John  was  discharged  from  the  service  of  the 
excise,  and  equally  certain  is  it  that,  in  little  more  than  a 
year  thereafter,  he  was  again  restored  to  all  the  honours, 
privileges,  emoluments,  &c.,  &c.,  of  that  body  from  which 
he  had  been  temporarily  expelled. 

It  is,  then,  the  history  of  Mr  Thorburn’s  restoration,  or 
rather  of  the  manner  in  which  he  accomplished  this  men  oir 
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able  achievement,  to  which  we  intend  devoting  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages.  Before  doing  this,  however,  it  may  both  enlighten 
and  amuse  the  reader  a  little,  to  give  him  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  distinguishing  physical  and  moral  character¬ 
istics  which  usually  mark  the  unfortunate  class  to  which  Mr 
Thorburn  for  a  time  belonged :  we  mean  discharged  officers 
of  excise.  These  do  not  form  a  very  numerous  body ;  yet, 
certain  special  opportunities  having  been  afforded  us  of  seeing 
a  considerable  number  of  them,  we  have  been  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  they  exhibit — speaking  of  them  generally- — 
such  a  series  of  uniform  peculiarities  as  entitles  them  to  be 
viewed  as  a  separate  and  distinct  class,  and  as  such  we  will 
endeavour  to  present  them  to  the  reader. 

We  beg,  however,  most  distinctly  to  state  that  our  descrip¬ 
tion  by  no  means  applies  to  every  individual  placed  in  the 
unhappy  circumstances  alluded  to,  but  merely  to  a  particular 
portion  of  them.  This  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  impress 
on  the  reader,  that  we  know  that  many  worthy  and  respect¬ 
able  men  have  been  subjected,  by  the  commission  of  some 
very  venial  error,  probably  some  trivial  omission,  to  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  dismissal  from  the  service,  or  to  temporary  sus¬ 
pension.  These,  therefore,  will  not  consider  anything  we 
are  about  to  say  as  bearing  reference  to  them,  but  will,  on  the 
contrary,  themselves  assist  in  putting  the  saddle  on  the  right 
horse.  Our  men  are  not  of  them. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  outward  man — the  toggery  of 
the  discharged  exciseman — very  soon  begins  to  exhibit  the 
consequences  of  a  sudden  extinguisher  being  placed  on  a 
man’s  resources.  It  is  there  that  the  first  and  most  palpable 
signs  of  his  altered  condition  are  made  manifest.  His  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  is  most  decidedly  shabby,  and,  moreover, 
most  mysteriously  equivocal ;  for,  unless  you  guess  him  to  be 
what  he  really  is,  which,  however,  you  may  readily  do,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  assign  him  to  any  particular  calling ;  you 
will  not  be  able  to  classify  him :  he  will,  in  short,  puzzle  you. 
We,  however,  know  him  at  once  when  we  see  him.  We 
would  pick  him  out  of  a  thousand. 

As  the  chances  are  at  least,  on  the  average  of  a  hundred  to 
ten,  that  this  worthy  has  been  discharged  in  consequence  of 
dissipation,  his  florid  countenance  bears  strong  evidence  of 
this  elegant  and  elevating  propensity ;  and,  if  you  should  be 
disposed  to  doubt  this  testimony  to  his  habits,  the  alcoholic 
aroma  of  his  breath  will  put  the  fact  beyond  all  question. 
He  always  smells  powerfully  of  strong  drink;  and  is  in  a 
constant  state,  not  of  absolute  drunkenness,  but  of  either 
maudlin  inebriety,  or  of  fierce  excitation,  according  as  his 
natural  temperament  be  choleric  or  composed. 

It  may  be  matter  for  wonder  where  a  person  so  circum¬ 
stanced  as  him  whom  we  are  describing  finds  the  means  of 
keeping  up  his  steam ;  meaning  thereby,  the  necessary  supply 
of  stimulant.  Those,  however,  who  know  his  ways  can  ac¬ 
count  for  this.  They  know  that,  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
after  his  dismissal,  he  continues  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
the  various  traders  whom  he  surveyed  when  doing  duty, — this 
hospitality,  like  the  undulations  produced  on  still  water  by 
the  violent  immersion  of  some  foreign  substance,  remaining 
in  active  motion  for  some  time  after  the  original  impetus  has 
ceased. 

The  advantage,  however,  being,  in  this  case,  all  on  one  side, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  state  of  things  will  continue 
very  long.  They,  in  fact,  do  not.  The  trader  gradually 
begins  to  turn  the  cold  shoulder  towards  his  ci  devant  officer, 
till,  unkindest  cut  of  all,  he  finally  permits  him  to  depart 
after  a  visit,  without  offering  anything — that  is,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  his  bottle.  This  is  felt  severely ;  and  when  it  happens 
in  a  case  where  the  confiding  unfortunate  believed  he  had  a 
friend,  and  not  merely  a  trader,  well  may  he  exclaim,  when 
he  sees  no  meridian  forthcoming — “  Et  tic,  Brute!"  It  is  a 
saddening  proof  of  the  hollowness  of  friendship.  When  this 


treatment  becomes  anything  like  general,  the  game  may  be 
considered  up,  the  field  exhausted,  and  some  new  scene  of 
operations  becomes  a  desideratum. 

For  some  little  time,  however,  after  his  misfortune  the 
hospitality  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  fully  more 
active  and  cordial  even  than  when  the  object  of  it  was  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  There  is  a  sympathy  excited  in  his 
behalf  which  gives  it  a  warmth,  and  adds  to  it  some  other 
pleasing  features,  which  do  not  characterise  its  expression 
in  ordinary  circumstances.  But  this,  as  already  said,  does 
not  last  long.  The  sympathy,  by  constant  stretching,  gets 
attenuated,  till  it  becomes  no  thicker  than  a  spider’s  thread, 
and  the  unfortunate  himself  gradually  becomes  a  bore. 

While  the  feeling  above  alluded  to  does  last,  however— that 
is,  for  some  weeks  after  the  dismissed  public  servant  has  been 
in  possession  of  his  mitimus — he  leads,  contrary  to  what  might 
be  expected,  a  merry,  festive  life  of  it.  He  has  to  call  on 
everybody  to  tell  how  shockingly  he  has  been  used;  and 
everybody,  in  turn,  meets  his  dismal  story  with  condolence  and 
a  caulker.  He  has  to  call  again  to  say  what  he  intends  to 
do ;  and  thereafter,  daily,  to  say  what  he  is  doing.  And  thus, 
for  about  the  time  we  have  specified,  a  continual  round  of 
small  but  very  pleasant  festivities  is  kept  up  between  the  dis¬ 
missed  official  and  his  friends ;  the  former  being  the  gainer, 
while  the  thing  lasts,  by  the  difference  between  intelligence 
and  entertainment. 

When  any  individual  of  the  particular  class  of  public 
servants  of  whom  we  are  speaking  is  first  discharged  from  his 
situation — that  is,  immediately  after  his  receiving  such  dis¬ 
charge — he  is  in  a  state  of  high  indignation  :  if  of  a  very  fierce 
temperament,  he  is  absolutely  rabid ;  he  threatens,  especially 
when  drunk,  ruin  and  destruction  to  all  concerned  in  his 
misfortune ;  he  will  move  heaven  and  earth  in  his  behalf ;  he 
will  destroy  the  supervisor,  the  immediate  author  of  his  ruin, 
for  he  knows  of  things  concerning  him  that  would  dismiss 
fifty  supervisors ;  he  will  destroy  the  collector  who  supported 
the  supervisor,  for  him  too  he  has  in  his  power ;  he  will  make 
the  Board  of  Excise  tremble  in  their  seats,  or,  as  we  once 
actually  heard  one,  an  Aberdonian  say,  “  Shak  in  their  sheen  ;  ” 
he  will  astound  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  with  the  enormity  of 
the  Board’s  conduct  in  discharging  him  ;  he  will,  through  the 
agency  of  some  influencial  M.P.,  make  the  walls  of  parliament 
resound  with  the  story  of  his  hardships — until  the  sympathy 
of  a  whole  nation  shall  be  excited  in  his  behalf.  All  men  will 
stand  aghast  when  they  hear  of  his  case,  and  will  hold  up 
their  hands  in  horror  and  amazement,  and  say,  “  Was  ever 
the  like  heard  tell  of !  ” 

By  and  by,  however,  this  violence  of  tone,  this  blood¬ 
thirstiness  gradually  subsides.  The  bold,  outspoken,  and 
ferocious  threats,  of  which,  of  course,  nothing  ever  comes, 
gradually  sink  into  unintelligible  mutterings  and  dark  in¬ 
sinuations,  or  are  expressed  in  ominous  shaking  of  the  head. 
The  threatened  vengeance,  however,  is  still  forthcoming  ;  it  will 
descend  on  some  fine  sunshiny  day,  when  it  is  least  expected  ; 
but  it  is  now  wrapt  in  mystery,  and  no  man  is  to  know  when, 
where,  how,  or  in  what  shape  the  impending  blow,  or  rather 
series  of  blows,  is  to  be  stricken. 

After  being  discharged,  the  one  great  object  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  revenue  officer  is  to  get  restored  again.  This  becomes, 
naturally,  the  all-engros3ing  subject  of  his  contemplation — the 
prime  mover  in  all  he  says  and  does — the  vital  principle  of 
all  his  efforts  and  exertions ;  and  in  pursuit  of  this  darling 
object  he  is  indefatigable.  He  applies,  right  and  left,  to  all 
who  will  listen  to  him ;  and  writes  letters,  petitions,  and 
memorials,  by  the  dozen.  This  latter,  however,  is  mere 
manual  labour;  for,  except  in  the  matter,  perhaps,  of  some 
little  diversity  as  to  form,  they  are  all  copies  of  each  other — 
the  same  thing  over  again.  An  original — that  is,  the  first 
draught  of  the  unfortunate’s  case — drawn  up,  in  all  proba- 
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bility,  by  some  one  more  expert  at  composition  than  himself, 
and  presenting  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  dirty,  square-folded, 
and  much-handled  scrap  of  paper,  may  be  seen  in  the  midst 
of  a  huge  accumulation  of  documents  of  all  sorts ;  but  yet,  all 
relating  to  the  one  great  thing,  which  the  progress  of  the 
struggling  revenue  officer’s  efforts  have  concentrated  in  a 
certain  greasy,  black  leather  pocket-book,  which  he  wears  in 
a  capacious  side-pocket,  and  which  he  is  always  ready  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  slightest  interest  or  curiosity  being  expressed  in 
his  case,  and  often  without  either  the  one  or  the  other.  There, 
in  the  centre  of  them,  lies,  like  a  nest-egg,  the  original  paper, 
above  described,  from  whence  all  the  others  are  hatched. 
With  this  original  he  would  not  part  for  any  consideration, 
for  it  is  the  capital  on  which  he  works,  or  expects  to  work  out 
his  restoration.  It  is  the  great  source  whence  he  draws  all 
that  he  desires  to  say,  or  can  say,  on  the  subject.  Without 
it,  he  could  do  nothing. 

We  have  just  hinted  at  the  quantity  of  papers  of  various 
kinds,  which  our  friend  gathers  around  him:  this  is  truly 
amazing.  At  first,  his  stock  of  this  commodity  is  sufficiently 
slender — consisting,  perhaps,  only  of  the  great  original  above 
spoken  of,  a  copy  of  a  petition  sent  to  the  Board,  and  a 
letter  or  two  from  some  influential  persons,  whom  he  sought 
to  interest  in  Iris  behalf ;  but  who,  with  great  politeness,  and 
probably  some  expressions  of  regret,  declined  all  interference 
in  the  matter  :  adding  to  these  the  copies  of  the  letters  which 
he  addressed  to  the  influential  persons  in  question,  and  you 
have,  very  likely,  his  entire  stock  of  documentary  gear  at  the 
outset  of  his  great  struggle  for  restoration.  But  how  these 
do  increase  as  the  warfare  goes  on !  There  are,  finally,  at 
least  twenty  copies  of  twenty  petitions  to  the  Board ;  half  as 
many  copies  of  half  as  many  petitions  to  the  Treasury  ; 
then  there  are  copies  without  number  of  letters  without  num¬ 
ber,  which  have  been  addressed  to  official  persons  in  powrer  ; 
then  there  are  the  answers  to  these  letters ;  then  there  are 
attestations  of  character,  all  representing  the  person  to  whom 
they  refer  as  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  deserving  men  that 
ever  lived ;  then  there  are  recommendations,  couched  in  the 
strongest  terms,  from  provosts  and  bailies,  in  which  the 
writers  seem  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  themselves 
and  families  to  forward  the  views  of  the  object  of  their  solici¬ 
tude.  With  all  these,  then,  and  many  more  of  a  similar 
kind,  is  the  greasy  pocket-book  above  alluded  to,  crammed, 
till,  becoming  too  bulky  for  that  receptacle,  they  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  crown  of  the  hat,  which  we  have  observed,  in 
many  instances  to  be,  with  such  persons  as  we  speak  of,  a 
favourite  repository  for  their  epistolary  correspondence.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  a  hat  filled  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
brim  with  papers  of  this  description  ;  and  have  known  that 
it  was  so,  before  being  assured  of  the  fact  by  ocular  demon¬ 
stration,  by  the  light,  lofty,  and  jaunty  air  with  which  the 
said  hat  sat  on  the  head  of  the  wearer. 

Now,  good  reader,  let  us  here  pause  a  moment  to  give  you 
a  httle  piece  of  advice  in  intimate  connexion  with  our  sub¬ 
ject.  Avoid,  as  you  value  your  time,  your  equanimity, 
your  everything  of  that  sort,  all  correspondence  with  such 
a  person  as  we  have  been  describing.  Avoid  meeting  him  as 
you  would  avoid  a  pestilence ;  otherwise,  mark  what  will  be 
the  consequence  !  When,  and  wherever  he  meets  you — that 
is,  if  he  can  claim  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  you — he 
will  insist  on  your  listening  to  the  story  of  his  woes,  principle, 
accessory,  digression,  and  amplification.  He  will  next  cast 
off  his  surcharged  hat ;  and,  digging  out,  from  the  mass  of 
papers  it  contains,  document  after  document,  present  them 
to  you  for  perusal — enticing  you  to  the  interesting  task  by 
some  such  running  commentaries  as — “Here,  you  see,  Mr 

- ,  is  a  copy  of  a  petition  I  sent  off,  on  the  25tli  of  last 

month,  to  the  Board ;  and  here,  you  see,  is  the  answer  I  got. 
They  ’ll  do  nothing.  But  here ’s  a  letter  from  Lord  Wingfield ; 
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see,  look  at  that — a  very  kind  letter,  in  which  he  promises 
to  do  all  he  can  for  me.  Now,  here ’s  another  from  Provost 
Blaikie,  in  answer  to  one  I  sent  him  on  the  14th,  in  which, 
you  ’ll  see,  he  says  that  he  ’ll  speak  to  a  friend  of  his,  who 
1-aiows  a  gentleman,  who  knows  Commissioner  Eelwood ;  so 
I  hope  for  a  lift  in  that  quarter.  Now,  if  these  should  fail 
me,  here ’s  a  copy  of  a  petition  that  I  intend  to  send  up  to 
the  Treasury,  and  in  which  I  expect  to  be  supported  by  Mr 
Ronaldson,  the  Member  for  Garngad,  who  says  here,  you. 
see,  in  this  letter,  that  he  ’ll  have  much  pleasure  in  doing  all 
in  his  power  for  me  ” — &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Now,  dear  reader,  this  is  what  awaits  you,  if  you  scorn  the 
advice  we  have  given  you.  Pray  you,  then,  avoid,  of  all 
things,  a  discharged  exciseman— especially  when  he  is  fresh 
in  hope,  and  stiff  rampant  in  the  exciting  anticipations  of  a 
speedy  restoration — that  is,  in  other  words,  before  the  edge 
is  taken  off  him  by  disappointment  and  delay.  When  sub¬ 
dued  by  these,  he  may  be  approached  with  comparative 
safety. 

Having  thus  placed  fully  and  fairly  before  the  reader  the 
class  to  which  our  hero  belonged,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
narrate  the  facts  connected  with  the  case  of  that  individual, 
in  which  we  have  rested  our  hopes  of  both  instructing  and 
amusing  him. 

At  the  time  of  his  discharge,  John  Thorburn  was  doing 
duty,  or  rather  doing  nothing,  at  the  expense  of  his  most 
gracious  majesty,  George  III.,  in  a  certain  distant  island  in 
the  west  of  Scotland.  In  this  island  John  had  been  located 
for  several  years;  and,  during  all  that  time,  had  scarcely 
ever  seen  the  face  of  a  superior  officer ;  the  place  being  so 
wild,  solitary,  and  remote,  and  so  utterly  destitute  of  every 
excisable  commodity,  and,  indeed,  of  everything  else,  except 
rocks  and  heather,  that  no  one  ever  thought  of  going  near  it. 
John  seemed  thus  to  be  all  but  entirely  overlooked  by  his 
official  superiors,  and,  as  was  perhaps  natural,  John,  in  time, 
seemed  to  have  become  equally  oblivious  of  them.  He  ap¬ 
peared,  in  truth,  to  feel  himself  perfectly  independent,  and  to 
have  entirely  forgotten  that  he  was  amenable  to  the  control 
of  others. 

Although,  however,  thus  left  to  “  waste  his  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air,”  there  came  regularly  to  John,  at  quarter-day, 
a  pleasing  remembrancer,  in  the  shape  of  a  pecuniary  remit¬ 
tance  from  the  collector,  to  reconcile  John  to  the  banishment 
to  which  he  was  doomed.  Yet  was  this  banishment  not, 
after  all,  very  irksome  to  the  solitary  exciseman.  He  was, 
in  the  words  of  Selkirk,  “  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.”  Free 
as  the  mountain  breeze  was  John,  with  none  to  say  to  him, 
“  Whence  comest,  or  where  goest  thou  ?  ” 

Thus  situated,  Mr  Thorburn,  as  will  readily  be  believed, 
had  a  good  deal  of  spare  time  on  his  hands ;  and  this  time 
he  devoted,  with  great  zeal  and  assiduity,  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  taste  for  mountain  dew,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
drinking  it,  in  which,  as  might  be  expected,  he  became  an 
adept. 

Things  thus  went  on  smoothly  enough  with  John  for 
many  years ;  but,  alas !  a  day  of  count  and  reckoning  came. 
One  fine  sunny  day,  in  the  month  of  August  17 — ,  a  Effng’s 
cutter,  having  on  board  two  general  officers  of  excise,  sailed 

into  the  bay  of  - .  John  saw  the  cruiser  approaching, 

and  guessed  that  mischief  would  ensue.  He  had  had,  as  we 
have  already  said,  little  to  do— next  to  nothing;  yet  that 
httle  had  not  been  done.  A  few  entries,  now  and  then,  in  a 
long,  red-ruled,  parchment-hound  book,  was  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired  of  him ;  yet  that  book  he  had  not  opened,  far  less  put 
a  pen  in  it,  for  a  twelvemonth. 

It  was,  in  truth,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  general 
officers  above  alluded  to,  as  clean  as  the  day  he  got  it. 

Guessing,  then,  as  we  have  said,  that  there  would  be  mis¬ 
chief,  John,  on  seeing  the  general  officers  step  into  the  cutter’s 
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boat  to  come  on  shore,  took  to  the  hills  like  a  goat,  in  the 
hope  that  if  he  could  but  keep  out  of  the  way  until  the 
cruiser  left  the  bay,  he  would  be  safe,  and  that  he  would 
again  be  permitted  to  slip  out  of  the  memory  of  man. 

In  this  hope,  then,  as  we  have  said,  John  took  to  the 
mountains,  carrying  the  fatal  book  along  with  him ;  for  he 
well  knew,  if  that  were  found  in  the  virgin  state  in  which  it 
was,  his  ruin  w-as  certain,  even  without  any  personal  inter¬ 
course  with  his  most  unwelcome  visitors.  These  visitors, 
however,  were  not  thus  to  be  baffled.  John’s  flight  exciting 
their  suspicions,  they  despatched  half-a-dozen  of  the  cutter  s 
crew  after  him,  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  orders  to  bring  back 
John  dead  or  alive ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  get  hold  of  his  books. 
A  spirited  chase  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  pro¬ 
ceeding.  John,  who  got  an  early  sight  of  his  pur-suers,  flew 
up  the  rocky  heights  like  a  chamois,  while  the  less  experi¬ 
enced  sailors  scrambled  after  him  the  best  way  they  could. 

The  chase,  which  was  seen  distinctly  from  the  village 
below,  presented  a  very  exciting  and  edifying  spectacle  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  also  to  the  general  officers,  who  looked 
with  much  interest  on  this  specimen  of  hunting  an  exciseman. 
The  gentlemen  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  before,  and  thus 
thought  it  rather  a  curious  sight. 

In  the  meantime,  John  was  holding  on  his  way  gallantly. 
He  was  clearing  obstacles  of  all  sorts  at  an  amazing  rate,  and 
the  sailors  were  tumbling  after  him  like  so  many  porpoises. 

It  was,  however,  evident,  that  they  would  never  overtake 
the  flying  exciseman  by  speed  of  foot ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  latter  must  eventually  effect  his  escape.  To  this  opinion 
all  had  come,  when  the  report  of  a  pistol  suddenly  fell  on  the 
ears  of  the  onlookers — the  pistol  had  been  fired  by  one  of 
John’s  pursuers,  not  with  the  intention  of  hurting  him,  but, 
in  nautical  phrase,  merely  to  bring  him  to. 

It  had  the  desired  effect.  John  was  seen  to  stand  fast,  and 
to  allow  the  cutter’s  men  to  approach  within  a  certain  distance 
of  him.  He  was  then  seen  to  throw  something  towards 
them,  and  again  to  take  to  his  heels.  It  was  the  fatal  book 
which  he  had  resigned;  and  it  was  his  personal  safety  he 
sought  in  resuming  his  flight. 

Satisfied  with  obtaining  the  former,  and  heartily  tired  of 
the  chase,  the  cutter’s  men  now  drew  off  and  returned  with 
their  prize. 

In  about  six  weeks  after,  or  somewhat  less,  Mr  John 
Thorburn  received  a  hint  that  his  future  services  would  be 
dispensed  with,  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  discharge. 

The  occurrence  was  rather  a  damper  in  its  way,  and  John 
felt  it  to  be  so.  He  saw  that  it  would  seriously  interrupt 
those  little,  convenient  periodical  remittances,  which  had 
been  wont  to  come  like  visions  of  beauty,  to  cheer  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  his  lonely  residence ;  but  J ohn  was  a  man  of  spirit, 
a  man  of  activity  and  enterprise,  of  unconquerable  persever¬ 
ance,  and  one  not  easily  to  be  floored  or  turned  aside  from  his 
purpose.  He  had,  in  fact,  a  genius  for  annoyance,  where  he 
had  any  end  to  accomplish,  which  no  human  fortitude  could 
withstand.  This  quality  had  often  stood  him  in  good  stead 
before ;  and  he  determined,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  it 
should  do  so  again.  He  knew  where  his  strength  lay ;  he 
knew  that  it  lay  in  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  tormenting,  of 
boring,  annoying,  of  keeping  steadily  to  his  purpose,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  all  rebuffs ;  of  returning,  again  and  again,  to  the 
charge,  however  often  he  might  be  driven  back  or  defeated. 
Fully  aware  of  all  this,  and  fully  determined  on  putting  it  all 
in  practice  on  the  present  occasion,  Mr  Thorburn,  soon  after 
receiving  his  discharge,  repaired  to  the  low  country,  the  in¬ 
tended  scene  of  his  future  operations,  and  commenced  with 
great  vigour  and  spirit,  that  series  of  proceedings  by  which 
he  hoped  to  accomplish  his  restoration  to  his  Majesty’s 
service. 

As,  amongst  his  other  qualifications,  Mr  Thorburn  held 


the  pen  of  a  ready,  although,  perhaps,  not  very  elegant 
writer,  he  was  soon  over  head  and  ears  in  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  correspondence  in  a  dozen  different  quarters  at  once. 

For  some  time  John’s  pocket-book?  with  the  aid  of  a  piece 
of  cord,  held  conveniently  enough  all  the  letters  and  other 
documents  which  his  industry  had  brought  into  his  posses¬ 
sion  ;  but  it  was  not  long ;  they  soon  became  too  numerous 
and  bulky  for  this  depository ;  and,  on  doing  so,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  usual  receptacle  in  such  cases — the  crown  of  the 
hat — in  which  was  finally  accumulated  a  number  and  variety 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  businesshabits  of  a  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State. 

Let  us  here  pause  a  moment  to  do  what  we  should,  per¬ 
haps,  have  done  before — that  is,  to  present  to  the  reader 
certain  peculiarities  of  conduct  and  character  in  which  Mr 
Thorburn  differed  from  the  generality  of  his  brethren  in  mis¬ 
fortune.  Unlike  these,  John  blustered  none.  He  threat¬ 
ened  vengeance  to  nobody;  and  said  nothing  at  all  about 
being  ill-used.  He  took  a  wiser  and  a  better  course ;  he  kept 
quiet ;  walked  warily  and  silently  through  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  of  appeal  and  supplication,  and  maintained  a  noiseless 
but  steady  pressure  against  the  opposing  influence  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  success.  Having  advised  the  reader  of 
these  particulars,  we  proceed. 

On  John’s  arrival  in  Glasgow,  which  was  the  first  position 
he  took  up  on  his  reaching  the  Lowlands,  he  opened  the  cam¬ 
paign  by  calling  on  the  Collector  of  Excise  there,  a  gentle¬ 
man  with  whom  he  claimed  some  acquaintanceship.  This 
claim,  indeed,  was  founded  on  the  most  slender  grounds  ima¬ 
ginable;  so  slender,  that  no  man,  certainly,  but  John  Thor¬ 
burn,  would,  for  a  moment,  have  thought  them  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  slightest  liberty  of  any  kind;  but  John  was  no 
sticker  at  trifles.  All  that  he  wanted  was  an  opening.  Give 
him  that,  and  the  rest  was  easy.  Nothing  more  was  then 
required  but  pressure ;  gentle  but  steady,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  in  power.  From  this  point,  however,  John’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  will,  we  imagine,  be  placed  before  the  reader  in  their 
most  striking  light,  by  exhibiting  their  operation  and  general 
results  and  effects  on  those  who  were  dragged  or  entrap¬ 
ped  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  Adopting  then  this 
mode  of  conducting  our  story,  we  proceed  to  say  that,  on  a 
certain  morning  in  the  month  of  August  1 7 — ,  a  stout,  thick¬ 
set  man,  of  florid  countenance,  dressed  in  a  rusty  black  coat, 
with  a  very  dirty  white  neckcloth  twisted — not  tied — round  his 
neck,  a  pair  of  threadbare,  and  otherwise  grievously  dilapi¬ 
dated  inexpressibles,  which  were,  besides,  at  least  six  inches  too 
short  for  the  wearer,  a  pair  of  small,  pinched,  worn-out  drab 
gaiters,  with  metal  buttons,  waistcoat  pinned  up  to  the  throat, 
and  carrying  a  huge  stick  under  his  arm,  was  seen  wending 
his  way  towards  the  Excise  Office,  which  was  then  in  Argyle 
Street.  On  reaching  the  office,  this  person  inquired  of  the 
official  porter  or  constable,  "who  was  standing  at  the  door, 
whether  the  collector  was  within.  He  was  informed  that  he 
was. 

“  Could  I  see  him  for  a  moment  ?  ”  said  the  stranger. 

The  porter  hesitated  a  reply,  and  employed  the  time  occu¬ 
pied  by  this  hesitation  in  scanning  his  customer,  which  he  did 
with  a  somewhat  suspicious  sort  of  air.  At  length,  however, 
he  replied  to  the  query  just  put  to  him,  that  he  supposed  he 
might ;  and,  pointing  to  the  door  of  the  collector’s  private 
apartment,  added  that  he  would  find  him  there.  The  stranger 
now  advanced  to  the  door  in  question,  and  delivered  a  couple 
of  gentle  taps. 

“  Come  in,”  exclaimed  a  voice  from  within. 

The  stranger  whipped  off  his  battered  hat  with  one  hand, 
opened  the  door  with  the  other,  and,  bowing  and  smiling 
winningly,  entered  the  presence  of  the  collector.  The  latter 
eyed  him  with  a  look  of  horror  and  dismay ;  for  he  knew  his 
man — not  personally — but  he  knew  at  once  the  class  to  which 
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he  belonged,  and  more  than  anything  on  earth  did  he  dread 
that  class ;  for  they  had  been  the  bane  and  torment  of  his 
life.  Individuals  of  them  had  assailed  and  persecuted  him  at 
all  hours  and  in  all  places — even  the  privacy  of  his  home 
had  they  violated — to  bore  him  with  solicitations  for  aid  and 
advice.  Overlooking,  however,  the  cold  and  even  stern  air 
with  which  he  was  received,  the  stranger  continued  his  bow¬ 
ing  and  smiling. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  the  collector,  inquiringly,  and  contem¬ 
plating  his  visitor  with  a  look  of  non-recognition. 

“You  don’t  recollect  me,  sir,  I  daresay?”  said  the  latter, 
whose  breath,  the  collector  now  felt,  smelt  strongly  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  visitor  had  evidently  had  his  morning.  “You 
don’t  recollect  me,  sir?”  he  said,  in  his  softest  tones,  and 
with  a  mingled  air  of  deference  and  familiarity.  “  My  name ’s 
John  Thornburn,  sir,  late  officer  of  excise,  in  the  island 
of - .” 

“  Oh,  ay,”  replied  the  collector,  drily. 

“You’ll  have  heard  of  my  misfortune,  sir?”  said  John. 

“  I  have,  Mr  Thorburn,”  replied  the  collector,  gravely. 

“Well,  sir,  I  have  just  taken  the  liberty  to  call  upon  you, 
to  ask  your  advice  regarding  some  attempts  I  mean  to  make 
to  get  restored  again ;  ”  and  here,  to  the  great  horror  of  the 
collector,  who  knew  it  to  be  a  forerunner  of  long-enduring 
and  relentless  persecution,  John  placed  his  hat  and  stick  on 
the  floor;  and,  when  freed  of  these  incumbrances — “Here, 
sir,”  he  continued,  and  now  plunging  his  hand  into  a  side- 
pocket,  from  whence  he  drew  a  parchment-covered  pocket- 
book,  secured  with  a  bit  of  red  tape — “  here,  sir,  is  a  draught 
of  a  petition  to  the  Board,  which  I  would  be  obliged  to  you 
to  look  over,”  (untying  the  pocket-book,  and  extracting  the 
letter  referred  to ;)  “  and  here  is  a  letter  to  Lord  Annandale’s 
factor ;  and  here ’s  a  ” - 

“Really  —  really,  Mr  Thorburn!”  here  exclaimed  the 
alarmed  collector,  hastily  seizing  Mr  Thorburn  by  the  arm, 
to  arrest  his  progress  in  this  appalling  delivery,  “  I  cannot 
spare  time  to  look  at  all  these  papers ;  nor  would  it  serve  any 
good  end  whatever,  although  I  could,  for  I  cannot  possibly 
be  of  the  smallest  assistance  to  you.” 

“Very  true,  sir — very  true,  I  daresay,”  replied  Mi’  Thor¬ 
burn,  without  the  smallest  discomposure;  “but  just  be  so 
good,  then,  sir,  as  look  over  the  petition ;  ”  and,  without 
waiting  for  any  reply — indeed,  before  any  reply  could  be 
made — he  had  unrolled,  on  a  table  just  below  the  nose  of  the 
doomed  collector,  a  paper  a  yard  long,  and  written  as  close  as 
print,  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  collector,  who  was,  in  the  main,  a  good-natured  person, 
looked  with  dismay  on  the  tremendous  document,  and  made 
some  desperate,  but  vain  efforts  to  escape  the  martyrdom  of 
reading  it.  But  John  was  not  to  be  done  in  this  way.  He 
pressed,  entreated,  and  cajoled,  with  all  the  deference  and 
respect  imaginable,  till  his  victim,  seeing  no  other  means  of 
escape,  at  length  commenced  the  weary  task  imposed  on  him. 
The  collector  fairly  read  out  the  petition ;  and,  when  he  had 
done  so,  he  found  that  it  contained  a  history  not  only  of  the 
particular  case  in  which  Mr  Thorburn  was  at  the  moment 
interested,  but  of  his  whole  life,  from  the  time  he  left  school 
up  to  “this  present  writing.”  The  writer,  Mr  Thorburn 
himself,  seemed,  indeed,  from  some  expressions  in  the  petition, 
if  such  it  could  be  called,  to  have  been  in  doubt  whether  he 
should  not  also  have  edified  the  Honourable  Board  of  Excise 
with  a  history  of  his  birth  and  parentage,  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  of  his  ancestors  —  his  grandfather’s  and  grand¬ 
mother’s  included ;  but  some  suspicions  of  the  irrelevancy  of 
such  matters  had  eventually  deterred  him  from  entering  on 
these  interesting  topics.  It  had,  however,  evidently  been  the 
toss-up  of  a  halfpenny  whether  they  should  be  introduced  or 
not.  On  the  collector’s  finishing  the  perusal  of  this  instruc¬ 
tive  document — 


“Do  you  think  it’ll  do,  sir?”  said  John. 

“  Oh,  I  daresay.  But  isn’t  it  rather  long,  Mr  Thorburn  ?  ” 
replied  the  collector.  “  I  think  you  might,  with  great  advan¬ 
tage,  curtail  it  by  three-fourths,  at  least,  and  still  further 
improve  it,  by  abridging  the  remainder.  Now,  Mr  Thorburn, 
you  must  really  excuse  me.  I  am  very  busy,  and  cannot 
spare  another  minute  from  my  own  business,”  added  the  col¬ 
lector,  beginning  to  bustle  among  some  papers,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  hinting  Iris  visitor  away. 

“  Well,  sir,  I  daresay,”  replied  Mr  Thorburn.  “  But  would 
you  just  be  so  good  as  draw  your  pen  through  those  parts  of 
my  petition  which  you  think  I  ought  to  suppress.  It  will  be 
a  great  kindness,  collector.” 

“No,  really,  Mr  Thorburn,”  replied  the  latter,  now  getting 
out  of  all  patience  with  his  visitor,  “  I  must  at  once  decline  all 
further  interference  in  your  affair.  I  have  not  time ;  and  I 
again  beg  to  say,  that  I  cannot,  in  any  way,  be  of  the  smallest 
service  to  you.  Good  morning — good  morning,  Mr  Thor¬ 
burn  !”  and  the  collector,  who  had  been  stealthily  preparing 
for  a  retreat,  seeing  no  other  way  of  escaping  his  tormentor, 
fairly  bolted  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Mr  Thorburn  in  full 
possession  of  the  field. 

Without  being  in  the  least  discomposed  by  this  uncere¬ 
monious  treatment,  the  latter,  on  being  left  to  himself,  deli¬ 
berately  drew  a  chair  towards  the  table,  and  began,  with  great 
ealmness  and  circumspection,  to  fold  up  the  various  docu¬ 
ments  which  he  had  turned  out  for  the  collector’s  edification. 
This  done,  he  placed  them  methodically  in  his  pocket-book, 
threw  a  running  knot  on  the  bit  of  red  tape  by  which  it  was 
secured,  thrust  it  into  its  receptacle — a  side-pocket — picked 
up  his  hat  and  stick,  and  then  walked,  with  great  composure, 
out  of  the  office. 

“Andrew,”  said  the  collector  to  the  office-porter,  on  re¬ 
turning  and  finding  the  coast  clear,  “  have  not  I  told  you  fifty 
times  never  to  admit  such  persons  as  he  who  was  here  just 
now,  without,  at  least,  giving  me  previous  notice — without 
getting  their  names?  The  annoyance  is  intolerable.  You 
should  know  them  by  head-mark  by  this  time,  Andrew.” 

“  So  I  think  I  do,  sir,”  replied  Andrew ;  “  but  I  maun 
confess,  although  I  had  my  suspicions,  I  was  bitten  by  that 
ane.  I  thocht  he  was  a  sma  tredder  come  to  pay  duties ;  a 
bit  Caunlemaker  frae  the  town-head;  or  an  informer  frae 
Stockiemuir.  But  I  ’ll  look  sharper  next  time,  sir.” 

“Do  so,  Andrew.  For  any  sake  do  so,”  replied  the  col¬ 
lector,  passing  into  his  own  apartment,  and  resuming  the 
labours  which  Mr  Thorburn’s  visit  had  interrupted. 

If  this  gentleman,  however,  hugged  himself  in  the  idea — 
which,  by  the  way,  his  knowledge  of  his  men  renders  improb¬ 
able — that  he  had  got  entirely  rid  of  Thorburn  by  the  sum¬ 
mary  process  he  had  adopted,  he  was  greatly  mistaken,  as  an 
incident,  which  occurred  on  the  following  morning,  sufficiently 
proved.  On  this  morning,  he  was  fairly  waylaid  as  he  was 
going  from  his  own  house  to  the  Excise  Office,  by  a  person¬ 
age  in  drab  gaiters.  We  not  say  it  was  our  friend  John 
Thorburn.  Touching  his  hat  in  the  most  polite  and  deferen¬ 
tial  manner  possible — 

“  Could  you  not,  sir  ?  ”  John  began. 

“  No,  sir,  I  could  not,  I  cannot,  I  will  not,”  shouted  the 
now  infuriated  collector. 

“  I  could  not,  I  cannot,  I  mil  not,”  he  roared  out,  without 
waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence.  “  Leave  me,  sir, 
begone,  or  I  ’ll  call  the  police,  and  have  you  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody.  This  is  a  breach  of  the  peace,  sir ;  an  assault,  sir.” 

Having  said  this,  the  angry  gentleman  hurried  away.  Mr 
Thorburn  saw  that  he  had  taken  the  matter  far  too  seriously, 
to  admit  of  anything  being  made  of  the  interview,  any  pur¬ 
pose  carried,  or  point  pressed.  There  was  a  good  time 
coming,  however.  What  could  not  be  accomplished  to  day, 
might  be  overtaken  to-morrow ;  and,  thus  consoling  himself, 
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Mr  Thorburn  went  away  to  call  on  an  old  acquaintance,  a 
certain  dealer  in  “  British  Spirits,  Porter,  and  Ale,”  in  Bells 
Wynd,  whom  he  had  once  surveyed,  and  from  whom  he 
could  calculate,  with  tolerable  certainty,  on  receiving  some 
little  hospitalities — say,  a  slice  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a 
glass  or  two  of  his  favourite  beverage,  whisky  and  water.  In 
this  hope,  it  may  gratify  the  reader  to  know,  John  was  not 
disappointed. 

Collector  Wharton,  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  of 
late  spoken  so  much,  lived,  at  the  period  to  which  our  story 
refers,  in  a  large  self-contained  house,  which  stood  nearly 
at  the  head  of  Maxwell  Street.  This  house,  however,  has 
long  belonged  to  the  things  that  were,  having  been  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  the  range  of  buildings  that  now 
occupy  that  site.  When  it  did  exist,  however,  it  exhibited 
a  green  painted  door  with  a  large  massive  brass  knocker. 

At  tins  green  door,  and  in  the  act  of  gently  raising  this 
brass  knocker,  appeared,  just  at  the  breakfast  hour,  on  the 
morning  following  that  on  which  occurred  the  little  incidents 
above  recorded,  a  certain  personage  in  drab  gaiters  with  metal 
buttons.  Need  we  say  it  was  John  Thorburn?  It  was. 
Raising  the  knocker  gently,  and  bringing  it  down  with  equal 
caution,  John  gave  mild  intimation  that  some  one  without 
desired  communication  with  some  one  within. 

The  hint  was  taken.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  servant 
girl.  John,  dreading  a  rebuff,  or  denial  of  admittance,  in¬ 
stantly,  on  the  door  being  opened,  darted  with  great  agility 
past  the  girl  into  the  passage,  and  then,  but  not  till  then, 
asked  if  the  collector  was  within.  He  was  informed  that  he 
was.  J ohn  said,  he  wished  to  see  him  for  a  moment.  He 
was  shown  into  a  small  side-roam,  and  the  door  closed  upon 
him. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  visitor,  the  girl  hastened  to 
inform  her  master  that  a  person  desired  to  see  him. 

The  collector  looked  aghast.  A  strong  suspicion  of  who 
this  person  was,  instantly  crossed  his  mind.  He  hurried  to 
the  room  in  which  his  visitor  had  been  deposited,  with  the 
desperate  determination  of  one  who  desires  to  know  the  worst 
at  once.  He  threw  up  the  door.  His  worst  fears  were  con¬ 
firmed.  John  Thorburn  stood  before  him. 

‘'Beg  pardon,  sir,”  said  John,  before  the  horrified  collec¬ 
tor  could  say  a  word,-  “beg  pardon,  sir,”  ha  said,  smiling 
winningly,  and  bowing  with  great  deference,  “but  I  have 
just  taken  the  liberty” - 

“Yes,  sir,  you  have  taken  a  liberty,  and  a  most  unwar¬ 
rantable  one,  burst  out  the  enraged  collector,  “in  thus  forc¬ 
ing  your  way  into  my  house.  What  business  have  you  here, 
sir  ?  .  What  right  have  you  to  intrude  on  my  domestic  pri¬ 
vacy  in  this  way  ?  Have  not  I  already  told  you  that  I  can 
do  nothing  for  you ?  Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that’s 
annoying,  will  you  thus  continue  to  persecute  me  ?  ” 

“  Sorry  to  displease  you,  sir — very  sorry,”  replied  Mr 
Thorburn,  with  great  humility ;  “  but  I  have  just  been  think¬ 
ing,  sir,  that  if  you  could  give  me  a  bit  certificate  of  good 
conduct  and  character  while  I  was  under  you,  when  you 
were  supervisor  at  Netherton,  it  might  be  of  some  service  to 
me.” 

“Not  the  smallest,  not  the  smallest.  But,  I’ll  tell  you 
what,  Mr  Thorburn,”  said  the  collector,  with  a  sudden  calm¬ 
ness  of  manner,  “if  you  will  solemnly  promise  never  to 
trouble  me  again,  I  will  give  you  such  a  certificate  as  you 
ask  for.  Do  you  promise  me  ?  ” 

“  I  do,  sir,”  said  John. 

The  collector  instantly  sat  down,  and  having  drawn  up  the 
lequiied  attestation,  handed  it  to  Thorburn,  who  read  it 
deliberately,  folded  it  up  carefully,  and  added  it  to  the 
various  other  documents  which  he  had  already  accumulated 
in  the  parchment-covered  pocket-book.  This  done,  he  took 
up  his  hat  and  stick,  wished  the  collector  a  respectful  good 


morning,  and  walked  out  of  the  house.  His  point  was 
gained. 

At  this  period — that  is,  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing, 
and,  indeed,  until  very  lately,  we  had  a  Board  of  Excise  of 
our  own  in  Scotland;  but,  like  many  other  and  more  im¬ 
portant  marks  of  our  national  independence,  it  has  been 
swept  away,  and  its  power  and  patronage  transferred  to 
England — the  Scottish  Board,  as  our  readers  may  know, 
was  located  at  Edinburgh.  It  consisted  of  a  certain  number 
of  commissioners — four  or  five,  we  believe — and  a  chairman. 
The  control  of  this  Board  over  their  officers  was  absolute : 
they  could  make  and  unmake  at  pleasure,  and  with  and  in 
them  alone  rested  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  exciseman. 

This  Board  met  daily  for  the  despatch  of  business,  which, 
of  course,  embraced  petitions  and  memorials  of  all  sorts  ;  and 
as  it  did  so,  it  naturally  took  cognisance,  amongst  others,  of 
a  certain  document  of  the  former  description,  which  appeared, 
on  a  certain  morning,  about  the  period  to  which  our  story 
refers,  on  the  table  of  the  Board-room. 

This  document,  which  was  taken  up  in  its  turn,  by  the 
secretary  or  clerk  to  the  Board,  to  be  read  aloud  for  the 
edification  of  the  assembled  commissioners,  told  a  piteous 
tale  of  privation  and  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  petitioner 
having  been  discharged  from  their  Honours’  service,  and  tins 
for  a  merely  venial  fault ;  involving  no  dishonesty,  infidelity, 
or  dereliction  of  duty  of  any  land.  The  said  petition  also 
set  forth,  that  the  petitioner  had  always  been  remarkable  for 
sobriety,  activity,  and  attention  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties ;  that  he  had,  for  several  years,  performed  alone, 
without  any  assistance  whatever,  the  laborious  business  of 
one  of  the  -wildest  and  heaviest  charges  in  the  Highlands ; 
that,  while  there,  he  had  toiled  night  and  day,  and  often  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  in  the  discharge  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  duties  confided  to  him  by  their  Honours ;  and  that  he 
would  cheerfully  do  so  again,  if  he  were  restored  to  them 
Honours’  favour,  and  to  the  situation  from  which  he  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  dismissed. 

“To  take  that  gentleman’s  own  account  of  the  matter,” 
here  interposed  a  recently  appointed  commissioner,  “he  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  deserving,  and  one  of  the  worst  used 
men  in  the  service.”  The  remark  was  greeted  by  a  smile 
from  his  more  experienced  colleagues. 

“  Why,  my  dear  sir,”  said  one  of  them,  “by  the  time  you 
have  been  a  month  at  this  Board,  you  will  know  better  what 
value  to  put  on  such  assertions  as  you  have  just  now  heard. 
All  our  petitioners — meaning  all  our  discharged  officers — are 
the  most  deserving  and  worst  used  men  in  the  kingdom.  I 
never  knew  one  otherwise.  Indeed,  you  will  find,  by  and  by, 
Mr  Williams,  that  it  is  only  the  deserving  we  do  discharge, 
leaving  the  worthlesss  and  dishonest  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  revenue.  An  honest,  steady  man  has  no  chance  with 
us !  ” 

The  commissioner  thus  schooled,  smiled  and  nodded  a 
sign  of  comprehension.  The  secretary  resumed  the  reading 
of  the  petition,  which,  however,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to 
do,  as,  although  of  interminable  length,  it  contained  nothing 
of  particular  interest.  The  commissioners  yawned ;  the  sec¬ 
retary  became  husky  in  his  reading ;  for  it  was  by  far  the 
longest  petition  that  that  gentleman  had  ever  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  reading.  But  everything  has  an  end,  and  so,  not¬ 
withstanding  of  its  length,  had  the  petition  in  question.  The 
jaded  secretary  at  last  wound  up,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction 
which  he  could  not  conceal,  with — “And  your  petitioner 
shall  ever  pray. — John  Thorburn.” 

There  was  a  murmur  and  movement  amongst  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  as  of  men  who  have  been  just  relieved  from  a  pain¬ 
ful  and  fatiguing  stretch  of  attention.  Some  took  long  pin¬ 
ches  of  snuff,  and  some  stretched  out  then-  arms  and  legs  in 
the  luxurious  indulgence  of  a  delicious  relief  from  an  irksome 
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oppression  of  the  faculties,  physical  and  moral.  The  secre¬ 
tary  sat  down  exhausted,  and  eyed  askance  the  petition  he 
had  just  read  with  a  look  of  horror. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
formidable  document  just  alluded  to,  before  any  one  spoke. 
At  length — 

“  That  is  a  long  story,”  said  one  of  the  commissioners ;  “  a 
few  more  of  these,  and  we  must  drop  all  other  business.” 

“  I  Ve  met  with  nothing  so  long-winded  since  I  read 
Clarissa  Harlowe,”  remarked  another.  “  It  is  a  most  appall¬ 
ing  document. 

After  a  few  more  remarks  of  a  similar  kind,  the  case  was 
referred  for  inquiry,  and  other  business  proceeded  to.  This 
business  concluded,  the  Board  broke  up  for  the  day ;  and  the 
commissioners,  including  the  chairman,  left  the  Board-room, 
and  repaired  to  their  several  homes.  The  latter  had  just  left 
the  office;  he  was  alone;  and  was  thinking,  as  he  went 
along,  of  the  interminable  petition  to  which  he  had  been 
doomed  that  day  to  listen,  when  he  found  his  progress 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  person  in  drab  gaiters,  who,  hat  in 
hand,  begged  his  pardon  for  the  liberty  he  took  in  thus  ad¬ 
dressing  him  on  the  street,  and  announced  himself  as  John 

Thorburn,  late  officer  of  excise,  in  the  island  of - ,  in  the 

West  Highlands. 

The  chairman  gave  a  slight  shudder  of  horror  at  the  name, 
but  merely  said — 

“Well,  sir?” 

Mr  Thorburn  plunged  his  hand  into  his  side-pocket,  drew 
out  his  parchment-covered  pocket-book,  untied  the  bit  of  red 
tape  by  which  it  was  secured,  and  took  out  a  letter,  which  he 
presented,  with  great  humility  of  manner,  to  the  chairman. 
The  letter  was  addresed  to  that  gentleman ;  and  was  from  a 
friend  of  his,  to  whom  Thorburn — unfortunately  for  him — 
had,  somehow  or  other,  got  access,  and  from  whom  he  had 
contrived  to  get  the  letter  in  question,  recommending  his  case 
to  the  consideration  of  the  personage  to  whom  it  was  now  de¬ 
livered.  On  reading  the  letter,  the  chairman  thrust  it  into 
his  pocket,  saying — 

“  I ’m  really  sorry,  Mr  Thorburn,  I  can  do  nothing  for  you 
individually.  Your  case  is  before  the  Board,  and  -will  be  de¬ 
cided  on  according  to  its  merits.  You  may,  however,  depend 
on  having  strict  justice.  If  you  have  been  wronged,  you  shall 
be  righted.  You  shall  have  a  fair  hearing,  as  you  have 
already  had  a  patient  one ;  I  can  assure  you  of  that.  More 
than  this  I  can  neither  say  nor  do  in  the  case,  in  the  mean¬ 
time.” 

And  the  annoyed  chairman  was  making  off  as  fast  as  he 
could,  when  Mr  Thorburn  again  planted  himself  before  him, 
and,  in  the  most  humble  tone,  implored  just  a  moment’s 
further  hearing.  The  chairman  impatiently  placed  himself 
in  an  attitude  to  listen,  when  his  tormentor  immediately 
began  to  edify  him  with  a  second  edition  of  his  case — en¬ 
larged  and  improved.  This  was  more  than  human  fortitude 
could  stand,  under  any  circumstances ;  and,  consequently, 
much  more  than  Mr  Thorburn’s  present  victim  could  bear 
with.  He  accordingly  instantly  interrupted  the  narrator 
with — 

“Well,  sir — well,  sir,  I  know  all  that  already.  No  occa¬ 
sion  whatever  to  repeat  it.  It ’s  all  in  your  petition.  I  beg 
you  will  allow  me  to  pass,  sir,”  waving  him  aside  with  his 
hand.  “  I  insist  upon  being  no  further  interrupted.” 

And  the  irritated  chairman  forced  his  way  onwards,  and, 
finally,  succeeded  in  getting  clear,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  of 
his  relentless  persecutor. 

In  less  than  two  hours  after  the  chairman’s  door-bell  was 
loudly  rung.  It  was  the  letter-carrier.  A  letter  for  the  chair¬ 
man.  It  was  put  into  that  gentleman’s  hand.  He  opened  it. 
It  was  a  long  letter.  He  looked  for  the  signature.  He  found 
it.  It  was  John  Thorburn.  The  chairman  flung  himself 


back  in  his  seat,  and  held  the  open  letter  at  the  full  extent  of 
his  arm.  It  was  too  much — too,  too  much.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  think,  or  to  do,  or  to  say. 

At  length,  however,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  walked  deliber¬ 
ately  towards  the  fire,  with  the  open  letter  still  in  his  hand, 
and  thrust  it  into  the  heart  of  the  glowing  embers.  Pity, 
however,  he  did  this  without  reading  it.  If  he  had  read  it, 
he  would  have  found  that  it  contained  a  long  apology  for  the 
liberty  the  writer  had  taken  in  interrupting  him  on  the 
street,  and  concluded  with  a  humble  request  that  the  chair¬ 
man  would  be  pleased  to  take  his  case  into  his  benevolent 
consideration,  and  that  his  petitioner  would  ever  pray,  &c. 

Whatever  satisfaction  the  persecuted  chairman  might  find 
in  the  decided  step  which  he  had  just  taken — namely,  in 
committing  John’s  letter  to  the  flames — he  could  not  but 
feel,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  a  vain  proceeding,  and 
could  in  no  way  tend  to  protect  him  from  any  future  attacks 
which  the  enemy  might  meditate.  J ohn  could  write  letters 
nearly  as  fast  as  he  could  burn  them ;  and,  it  is  certain,  that 
although  he  knew  of  nineteen  having  positively  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  process  of  incremation,  he  would,  without  the 
least  hesitation  or  grumbling,  immediately  set  about  penning 
the  twentieth.  So,  from  merely  burning  his  letters,  there 
was  no  hope. 

The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  however,  had,  in  the 
present  case,  hopes  of  relief  from  his  tormentor,  which  ren¬ 
dered  him,  perhaps,  less  sensitive  to  John’s  annoyances  than 
he  otherwise  would  have  been.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  a  trip 
to  the  Highlands,  where  he  expected  to  spend  a  few  happy 
weeks,  free  from  the  cares  of  office,  and  far  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  persecutions  of  John  Thorburn. 

In  this  projected  jaunt  of  the  chairman’s,  we  feel  so  in¬ 
terested,  that,  with  the  reader’s  permission,  we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  accompanying  him,  and  leave  our  friend,  Mr  Thor¬ 
burn,  for  a  time  to  pursue  those  operations,  in  which  we  have 
just  seen  him  so  actively  engaged. 

It  was  on  a  fine  summer  morning,  then,  soon  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  circumstance  just  related,  that  the  chairman 
and  his  daughter — a  pretty  young  lady  of  seventeen  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  an  only  child — took  their  seats  in  a  post-chaise, 
which  stood  at  their  door.  Having  taken  then'  seats,  the 
said  chaise  immediately  drove  off,  and  was  soon  whirling 
them  along  the  road  to  Stirling,  to  which  they  were,  in  the 
first  place,  bound,  and  where  they  arrived  safely  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  same  day. 

From  Stirling,  where  they  spent  an  entire  day,  the  chair¬ 
man  and  his  daughter  next  proceeded  to  Callender,  and, 
thereafter,  went  roving  through  the  Highlands  (no  necessity 
for  us  following  every  turn  they  took)  for  a  fortnight  or  so, 
enjoying  the  mountain  breezes  of  the  north,  and  feasting  on 
the  gorgeous  scenery  of  the  land  of  the  Gael. 

The  chairman  was  a  happy  man.  He  felt  a  buoyancy  of 
spirit  and  a  freedom  from  care  which  he  had  not  felt  for 
many  a  day,  and  maliciously  laughed  in  his  sleeve  as  he 
thought  how  his  colleagues  would  be  harassed  by  John  Thor¬ 
burn,  while  he  (it  was  a  selfish  idea)  was  far  out  of  his  reach, 
and  safe  from  his  persecutions. 

These  were,  as  we  have  said,  selfish  reflections.  They  were, 
however,  natural  enough.  But,  to  return  to  our  story : — The 
expiry  of  the  particular  fortnight  above  alluded  to,  found  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  and  his  pretty  daughtei, 
journeying  towards  Abernethan,  on  their  way  homewards. 
They  intended  putting  up  at  the  inn,  at  the  place  just  named, 
for  the  night,  and  proceeding  next  day  to  Stirling. 

It  was  now  dark,  however,  and  they  were  yet  several  miles 
distant  from  their  proposed  halting-place.  The  night,  too, 
was  misty ;  so  much  so,  that  their  driver  hardly  knew  where 
he  was  ;  and,  worse  still,  there  was  a  ford  to  cross  before  they 
reached  Abernethan. 
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On  ordinary  occasions,  there  was  nothing  in  the  latter  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  the  least  alarming,  for  the  ford  was  usually  very 
shallow — not  many  inches  in  depth;  but  there  were  times 
when  it  was  more  formidable — after  long  continued  rains. 
Then,  it  was  positively  dangerous,  especially  to  those  who 
were  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  passage :  all  the 
difference  arising  from  keeping  a  little  up  or  down  the  ford. 
By  observing  the  former  course,  it  was  safe  at  all  times ;  but, 
taking  the  latter  route,  when  the  river  was  swollen,  it  was 
perilous ;  for  there  was  deep  water  below. 

Now,  at  the  tune  our  travellers  approached  the  ford  in 
question,  it  was  precisely  in  this  ticklish  state ;  and  the  night 
being  pitch  dark,  and  the  driver  but  indifferently  acquainted 
with  his  ground,  or  rather,  his  water,  he,  as  such  chances  are 
always  in  favour  of  the  worst,  unhesitatingly  entered  the  ford 
at  the  wrong  point. 

Before  he  had  proceeded  many  yards,  the  water  was  up  to 
the  nave  of  the  wheels,  and  the  horses  beginning  to  loose  their 
footing.  The  driver  became  alarmed,  and  so  also  did  his 
passengers,  who  became  aware  of  their  danger.  The  young 
lady  screamed  violently ;  and  her  father,  though  less  noisy, 
was  not  less  uneasy. 

Having  a  general  idea,  however,  that  the  ford  was  safe 
enough,  the  driver  was  persevering  in  his  route ;  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  more,  the  carriage  would  have  been  floating 
down  the  stream,  had  not  Jehu’s  attention,  and  progress  too, 
been  arrested  by  a  loud  cry  from  the  bank,  calling  on  him  for 
God’s  sake  to  hold,  and  not  to  proceed  a  step  farther,  other¬ 
wise  every  one  of  them  would  be  inevitably  drowned. 

Not  content  with  giving  this  friendly  warning,  the  person 
on  the  bank  immediately  after  dashed  into  the  stream,  to  lend 
what  assistance  he  could  in  having  the  horses  turned ;  and 
in  this  service  he  was  so  active  and  efficient,  that  he  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  leading  the  chaise  high  and  dry  on 
terra  firma  on  the  side  from  which  it  had  started.  But  the 
stranger’s  kind  interference  in  behalf  of  the  travellers  did  not 
end  here :  still  leading  the  horses  by  the  head,  he  conducted 
them  to  the  proper  ford,  led  them  right  through  the  stream, 
and  did  not  quit  his  hold  till  he  landed  the  chaise  safely  on 
the  opposite  side. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  to  thank 
theh  deliverer  for  all  he  had  done  for  them  ;  and  this  they  did 
not  neglect  to  do.  Thrusting  their  heads  out  of  the  chaise 
window,  both  father  and  daughter  were  earnest  and  eloquent 
in  the  expressions  of  their  gratitude. 

The  former,  however,  desirous  of  doing  something  more 
than  merely  speaking  his  feelings,  stated,  that  they  intended 
putting  up  that  night  at  the  inn  at  Abernethan,  and  that  if 
their  deliverer  would  do  him  the  favour  to  call  upon  them 
there,  either  that  night  or  the  following  morning,  he  should 
be  most  happy  of  it. 

The  stranger  said  he  would  do  so  with  much  pleasure,  and 
it  would  be  with  no  inconvenience  to  himself,  as  he  intended 
being  in  Abernethan  at  any  rate  early  next  day. 

This  arrangement  made,  the  parties  separated.  The 
chaise  drove  on,  and  in  due  time  reached  the  inn  at  Aber¬ 
nethan.  -2 

On  the  ^following  morning,  the  chairman  and  Iris  daughter 
waited  impatiently  for  the  appearance  of  their  deliverer,  more 
particularly  the  latter,  who,  being  of  a  susceptible  and  some¬ 
what  romantic  turn  of  mind,  now  viewed  the  affair  o'f  the 
previous  night  as  quite  an  adventure,  and  hoped  that  their 
deliverer,  whose  features  and  appearance  she  had  not  been 
able  to  make  out  in  the  dark,  would  turn  out  to  be  a  hand¬ 
some  and  accomplished  cavalier,  like  some  of  those  she  had 
read  of  in  novels  and  romances. 

On  this  subject  the  young  lady’s  imagination  had  been  busy 
at  work,  and  had  so  successfully  laboured  in  the  task  of 
distorting  and  exaggerating  facts,  that  she  sat  perfectly  pre¬ 


pared  to  see  some  tall,  handsome  fellow  enter  the  apartment, 
and  claim  the  honour  of  being  her  deliverer. 

Her  father  did  not  know  in  what  shape  this  interesting 
personage  would  present  himself,  nor  did  he  much  care.  To 
him,  his  personal  appearance  was  of  little  moment ;  and,  of 
course,  did  not  cost  him  a  thought.  He  would  be  glad  to  see 
him,  whatever  might  be  the  shape  he  assumed. 

By  and  by,  and  just  as  the  chairman  and  his  fair  daughter 
had  finished  breakfast,  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  door ; 
and  the  young  lady’s  heart  beat  pit  a  pat.  Her  papa  called 
out  “  come  in.”  The  door  opened.  The  red  face  of  an  elderly 
personage  was  thrust  in ;  then  followed  the  personage  him¬ 
self,  and  a  figure  in  a  rusty  black  coat,  dirty  white  neckcloth, 
short,  shabby  unmentionables,  and  drab  gaiters,  stood  before 
the .  astonished  chairman,  and  his  disappointed  and  mortified 
daughter.  It  was  John  Thorburn ! 

“  Mr  Thorburn !  ”  exclaimed  the  chairman,  in  utter  amaze¬ 
ment.  It  was  all  he  could  say. 

John  becked,  and  bowed,  and  smiled  in  reply,  and  then 
added,  after  giving  the  chairman  to  understand  that  he  was 
the  fortunate  person  who  had  had  the  happiness  of  aiding 
them  in  their  distress,  that  he  hoped  his  honour  and  the 
young  lady  were  none  the  worse  for  the  adventure  of  the 
preceding  night. 

The  chairman  assured  him  that  they  were  not,  and  then 
proceeded  to  ask  by  what  sort  of  chance  it  happened  that 
he,  Mr  Thorburn,  of  all  the  persons  on  earth,  should  have 
been  the  man  to  come  to  their  assistance  in  such  time  and 
place. 

John  explained  the  matter  simply  enough,  by  stating,  what 
was  the  fact,  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  reside  with  his  friends  for  a  few 
days,  with  the  view  of  getting  some  of  the  neighbouring 
gentleman  to  interest  themselves  in  his  behalf  in  effecting 
his  restoration;  and  John  immediately  produced,  from  the 
crown  of  his  hat,  a  couple  of  letters,  which  he  had  obtained 
from  two  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  and  with  which,  and  a  few 
more  he  expected  yet  to  get,  he  meant,  he  said,  to  proceed  to 
Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 

Need  we  add,  that  John  did  not  allow  the  present  happy 
and  most  unlooked-for  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved ;  need 
we  say,  that  he  quickly  involved  the  chairman  in  all  the 
windings  and  turnings  of  his  now  interminable  case;  and  that 
he  pressed  him  hard  on  the  subject  of  his  restoration. 
This  we  need  hardly  say  he  did.  But  it  is  necessary  to  say, 
that  on  that  subject  the  chairman,  though  gratefully  owning 
his  obligations  to  John,  still  fought  shy.  He  would  not,  and 
could  not  promise  his  restoration ;  but  he  did  say,  that  he 
would  certainly  do  what  he  could  for  him ;  and  having  said 
this,  he  thrust  a  handsome  sum  of  money  into  John’s  hand, 
and_bowed  him  out  of  the  apartment, 

Here  we  shift  the  scene  again  to  the  Excise  Board  room,  and 
advance  the  period  to  about  three  weeks  beyond  the  time  at 
which  the  incidents  just  related  occurred — a  space  during 
which,  we  think,  we  will  show  that  Mr  Thorburn  was  by  no 
means  an  idle  man.  The  commissioners  are  seated  around 
the  Board  table,  and  the  clerk,  or  secretary,  has  just  taken 
up  a  handful  of  closely-written  sheets  of  folio  paper. 

“  What ’s  that  ?  ”  exclaimed  one  of  the  gentlemen,  in  a 
tone  of  alarm,  and  eyeing  the  formidable  document,  or  rather 
mass  of  documents,  with  a  look  of  nervous  excitement,  in 
winch,  to  judge  by  their  countenances,  all  his  colleagues  par¬ 
took. 

“  A  petition,  sir,”  replied  the  clerk. 

“  From  whom — the  name  ?  ”  said  the  commissioner,  with 
increased  alarm. 

The  clerk  hastily  turned  over  the  voluminous  manuscript 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and,  after  glancing  for  an  instant 
at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page,  announced  that  the  petitioner 
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wan  John  Thorburn.  The  commissioners,  each  and  all  of 
them,  simultaneously  threw  themselves  back  in  their  chairs, 
with  an  expression  of  dismay  in  their  countenances,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  murmur  of  horror. 

“  Good  heavens  !  that  man  Thorburn  again,”  at  length  ex¬ 
claimed  one  of  the  martyrs.  “  This  is  the  fourth  petition  we 
have  had  from  him  within  these  three  weeks ;  and  every  one 
of  them  an  hour’s  reading  in  length.  But  this  is  not  all, 
gentlemen,”  continued  the  commissioner  who  was  now  speak¬ 
ing,  and  turning  to  his  colleagues  as  he  spoke — “  I  have  now 
to  inform  you,  for  I  can  bear  it  no  longer,  that  I  am  perse¬ 
cuted  with  that  man  wherever  I  go.  Never  was  so  tormented 
by  any  human  being  in  my  life.  He  waylays  me  on  the 
street ;  he  calls  at  my  house ;  he  writes  me  hy  every  post  ; 
he  accosts  me  wherever  he  meets  me ;  he  pursues  me ;  he 
crosses  my  path  in  every  direction.  In  short,  I  have  no  life 
with  him.” 

“Very  odd,  very  alarming  this,”  said  another.  “I  am 
precisely  in  the  same  predicament.  For  the  last  three  weeks 
I  have  been  persecuted  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  this  man. 
I  have  had  at  least  a  dozen  letters  from  him,  twice  as  many 
calls,  and  three  times  as  many  interruptions  from  him  on 
the  public  streets ;  besides  applications  without  number  from 
persons  whom  he  has  interested  in  his  behalf — heaven  knows 
how  or  by  what  means.  It  is  not  yet  an  hour  since,  that  I 
met  a  friend  as  I  came  along  towards  the  Excise  Office — 

“  ‘  Good  morning,  Mr  Commissioner,’  said  this  person. 

“  '  Hope  you  ’re  well,  my  good  sir,’  I  replied. 

“  ‘  By  the  bye,’  said  my  friend,  taking  me  by  a  button,  and 
leading  me  a  little  aside,  'I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you. 
There  is  an  unfortunate  exciseman  in  whom  I  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  take  an  interest.  He  has  been,  I  understand,  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service,  and  is  just  now  in  a  state  of  great 
destitution.  Now,  the  favour  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  my  dear 
sir,  is,  that  you  would  give  this  poor  man’s  case  the  most 
favourable  consideration  you  can.’ 

“  ‘  His  name  ?  ’  I  inquired. 

“  'John  Thorburn,’  replied  my  friend.” 

A  simultaneous  burst  of  laughter  from  the  other  commis¬ 
sioners — for  whose  gravity  this  dramatic  sketch  of  his  per¬ 
secutor,  by  their  humorous  colleague,  was  too  much — an¬ 
nounced  that  Thorburn’s  case  had  assumed  so  much  of  the 
ludicrous  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  view  it  any  longer 
seriously.  Moreover,  on  a  comparison  of  notes,  it  appeared 
that  every  member  of  the  Board,  without  one  exception,  had 
experienced  precisely  the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
their  indefatigable  petitioner.  In  this  matter,  he  had  been 
equally  impartial  as  industrious,  having  so  regulated  and 
systematised  his  annoyance,  that  each  daily  received  a  share 
in  the  shape  of  either  a  call,  a  card,  or  an  interruption.  To 
all  this,  the  chairman  now  added  the  history  of  the  chaise 
adventure,  and  concluded  by  asking  his  colleagues  what  was 
to  be  done. 

"  He  is  beloAV  at  this  moment,”  continued  the  chairman. 
"  I  saw  him  hovering  about  the  door  as  I  came  into  the  office. 
What,  on  earth,  shall  we  do  with  him  ?  ” 

“  Appoint  him — in  Heaven’s  name  restore  him  !  ”  said  one 
of  the  commissioners.  “  I  see  no  other  way  of  dealing  with 
the  case.” 

“Yes,  yes,  for  God’s  sake  restore  him  !  ”  said  another.  The 
sentiment  was  unanimous.  A  minute  was  forthwith  made  of 
the  decision;  and  John  Thorburn,  in  less  than  eight  days 
thereafter,  was  doing  duty  in  Glasgow  collection. 


MARY  MIDDLETON ;  A  TALE  OF  THE  DEAR  YEARS. 
It  has  been  said  by  a  noble  poet,  that 

“  Men  remember  battles,  fires,  and  wrecks, 

Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret, 

Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  or  necks.” 

If  this  assertion  be  true,  (though  its  author,  perhaps,  cared 
little  about  the  truth  of  it,)  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
“  dear  years,”  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  last,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  must  be  fresh  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  many  a  poor  man  and  woman,  whose  hopes,  and 
hearts  too,  were  so  sadly  broken  by  the  scarcity  and  enormous 
price  of  provisions  which  was  then  so  severely  felt  over  the 
whole  extent  of  our  island.  The  cause  of  this  scarcity  was, 
in  the  first  place,  a  rainy  season,  which  produced  a  late  and 
deficient  harvest ;  and  the  evil  was  prolonged  on  the  subse¬ 
quent  year,  hy  an  intense  and  protracted  drought.  Oat-meal, 
which  was  then  the  principal  article  of  food  among  the  pea¬ 
santry  of  Scotland,  sold  at  the  unprecedented  price  of  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  peck.  Work  was  also  scarce ;  and 
the  wages  of  those  who  procured  it  were  extremely  low.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  dearth  and  dull  trade,  the  privations  which 
were  endured  by  many  of  the  labouring  classes  were  so  ex¬ 
treme,  that  even  the  most  moderate  account  of  them  would 
seem  entirely  improbable  in  the  eyes  of  the  rich.  Nor  can 
the  poor  themselves,  who  were  brought  into  existence  after 
that  period  was  past,  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  sufferings 
of  their  fathers  while  it  continued.  These  dear  years,  like 
every  other  great  emergency,  tested  the  minds  of  men  and 
women,  and  brought  many  qualities  to  light,  which  never 
would  have  been  known  had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  dis¬ 
tress  which  called  them  into  exercise. 

Among  these,  we  are  proud  to  say,  generosity,  independ¬ 
ence,  and  honesty,  appeared  conspicuous.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  however,  that  some  feelings  of  a  less  honourable 
kind  did  occasionally  exhibit  themselves;  but  these  were 
few ;  and  though  we  may,  at  some  future  period,  present  our 
readers  with  a  specimen  or  two,  we  prefer  beginning  with 
those  examples  which  are  most  admirable  and  most  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Robert  Middleton,  the  father  of  our  heroine,  was  a  poor 
but  honest  and  industrious  labouring  man.  His  mind  was 
naturally  of  the  most  benevolent  order ;  and,  in  early  life,  he 
had  entertained  those  romantic  notions  of  generosity  which 
are  common  to  every  ardent  spirit  in  the  first  stage  of  exist¬ 
ence  ;  but  which,  though  admired  by  all,  meet  with  so  little  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  men  of  the  world,  that  they  frequently 
seem  only  the  antecedents  of  sternness  and  misanthropy  in 
maturer  years.  It  was  thus  with  Robert  Middleton.  The 
coldness  of  mankind  had  taught  him  to  conceal  his  natural 
benevolence,  and  to  affect  an  indifference  of  manner  which 
accorded  ill  with  the  affectionate  warmth — we  had  almost  said 
the  affectionate  weakness — of  his  heart.  This  sternness  of 
character  became  habitual  in  his  intercourse  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  world.  It  was  only  in  his  own  family  that  his  real  quali¬ 
ties  were  to  he  seen  without  disguise,  and  even  there,  before 
strangers,  he  seemed  a  severe  father,  and  a  harsh  husband  ;  but 
his  kindness  returned  when  they  were  gone.  He  had  often  been 
cheated  by  impostors,  and  laughed  at  for  allowing  himself  to 
be  deceived ;  but,  when  a  case  of  real  distress  came  before  him, 
he  forgot  his  past  resolutions  and  present  necessities,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  relief  with  all  that  delicacy  and  liberality  which 
his  generous  sympathies  prompted  him  to  exercise. 

At  the  period  when  our  story  begins,  Robert  Middleton 
was  pretty  well  advanced  in  life.  He  was  poor ;  but  his  po¬ 
verty  was  neither  occasioned  by  profusion  nor  idleness.  His 
food  had  ever  been  the  cheapest  that  would  support  life  apd 
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labour ;  liis  dress,  though  clean  and  whole,  had  ever  been  the 
coarsest  that  was  worn  by  his  class :  and  the  day  was  stormy 
indeed  if  it  deterred  him  from  engaging  in  his  laborious  occu¬ 
pation.  It  was  the  unacknowledged  and  unsuspecting  bene¬ 
volence  of  his  character,  which  exhausted  the  little  overplus  of 
his  hard-earned  income. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Robert  Middleton  at  the  com- 
mencment  of  the  “  dear  years and  his  circumstances  were 
rendered  still  more  distressing  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  which 
occurred  only  a  few  days  before  the  term  of  Martinmas ;  at 
which  time  he  was  obliged  to  remove  from  the  cottage  which 
he  had  occupied  for  many  years,  and  take  up  his  residence 
among  strangers,  where  his  sober  character  and  concealed 
good  qualities  were  but  little  known.  His  family  consisted  of 
one  son,  George,  who  followed  his  own  occupation ;  and  one 
daughter,  Mary,  now  “to  woman  grown,”  who  had  been  at 
service  some  years  with  the  minister  of  a  neighbouring  parish. 
Her  place  was  a  comfortable  one ;  but  she  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  her  father  being  left,  in  his  old  age,  to  suffer  all  the 
hardships  of  his  condition,  without  a  woman’s  care.  She, 
accordingly,  resigned  her  situation  and  returned  to  his  cot¬ 
tage  ;  and  the  events  which  afterwards  occurred,  convinced 
her  of  the  propriety  of  her  conduct. 

Old  Robert  made  application  for  employment  at  every 
place  where  he  thought  it  was  to  be  procured ;  but  the  de¬ 
ficient  harvest  deterred  the  farmers  from  making  any  improve¬ 
ments  ;  and  many  of  them  were  discharging  their  old  hands, 
while  few  were  engaging  new  ones.  Robert,  moreover,  was 
now  in  a  place  where  Iris  capabilities  as  a  labourer  were  little 
known ;  and  all  his  attempts  to  obtain  work,  ended  only  in 
disappointment.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  active  exertion  ; 
and  the  want  of  employment  was  of  itself  a  painful  privation! 
His  life  depended  upon  the  results  of  his  labour;  and  the 
piospect  of  approaching  want,  added  double  poignancy  to  his 
grief.  He  had  lately  been  deprived  of  a  faithful  and  long¬ 
loved  wife,  whose  sympathy  had  often  cheered  him  in  his  past 
sorrows,  and  whoso  ingenuity  had  often  extricated  him  from 
his  greatest  difficulties.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  subject  of 
wonder,  that  his  vigorous  mind  was  dejected,  and  his  healthy 
constitution  impaired  by  these  combined  causes  of  anguish. 
He  wandered  about,  for  a  few  days,  in  sickly  despondency ; 
but  actual  disease  soon  followed  this  symptomatic  languor, 
and  he  at  least  found  himself  unable  to  leave  his  bed.  °  His 
son,  George,  who  was  also  idle,  still  continued  to  search  for 
employment ;  but,  night  after  night,  he  returned  with  the 
melancholy  intelligence  that  none  was  to  be  found. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  father  and  son,  when  Mary _ 

who,  at  the  request  of  her  mistress,  had  continued  in  her 
place  for  some  time  after  the  term — arrived  at  their  cottage. 
Her  heart  sunk  within  her  when  she  entered  it,  and  beheld  its 
desolate  appearance.  Her  brother  was  sitting  before  the 
empty  fireplace,  with  his  head  leaning  upon  his  hand,  musing 
in  sullen  silence  upon  his  gloomy  prospects.  The  hearth  was 
covered  with  ashes  ;  and  the  floor,  and  even  the  furniture,  had 
begun  to  accumulate  wreaths  of  dust.  Nothing  was  as  it 
should  have  been ;  and  Mary  could  not  help  weeping  as  she 
thought  on  her  mother,  whose  hand  was  so  sadly  missed  in 
the  confusion  which  now  lay  around  her.  A  little  more  obser¬ 
vation  touched  her  heart  still  more  painfully ;  and  tears  shed 
over  the  memory  of  the  dead,  were  soon  followed  by  tears  for 
the  sullerings  of  the  living.  A  deep  groan  from  one  of  the 
beds  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  ran  towards  it  in  a  state 
of  mind  which  may  not  be  described.  * 

“  How  are  you,  faither — what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ”  she 
inquired  hurriedly,  as  she  bent  down  over  him  with  a  look  in 
which  love,  grief,  and  fear,  struggled  for  superiority. 

“I ’m  no  that  very  braw,  lassie,”  said  the  old  man,  raising 
himself  upon  his  arm;  “but,  oh,  Mary,  woman,  I’m  baith  ! 
glad  apd  grieved  to  see  you  here.  It ’s  a  puir  hame  ye  ’re  come  j 
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;  to,  lassie ;  and  little  did  I  ance  think  that  ye’r  faither ’s  hoose 
wud  ever  gie  ye  sic  a  cauld  reception ;  but  there’s  naither 
heat  nor  meat  within  the  door,  Mary ;  and  it  micht  weel 
!  break  my  heart  to  think  that  ye  hae  left  peace  and  plenty 
in  yer  maister’s  hoose,  and  come  to  perish  o’  want  in  mine. 
Naither  Geordie  nor  me  hae  had  a  turn  o’  wark  since  Martin¬ 
mas  ;  and  noo,  I ’m  no  able  to  wurk,  though  half  the  warld 
war  seekin’  me.  But  it ’s  the  wull  o’  Providence  that  it ’s  sae, 
Mary,  and  I ’m  ower  bauld  to  compleen.” 

“Dinna  distress  yoursel  about  me,  faither,”  sobbed  out  the 
affectionate  girl.  “  I  would  be  happy  if  I  saw  you  weel  again  ; 
and  I  will  be  happier  here,  sharing  your  sufferings  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  promote  your  comfort,  than  I  could  be  any¬ 
where  else,  though  possessing  plenty,  while  you  were  pining 
for  want  of  food  and  attention  at  home.  But  see,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  exhibiting  her  wages,  “  here  is  something  that,  wi’  the 
blessing^  of  God,  may  contribute  to  your  recovery.  Run 
G-eorge,  she  added,  turning  to  her  brother,  and  presenting 
him  with  a  part  of  the  money — “run  to  the  village,  and  get 
coals  and  meal  wi’  this ;  for  I  believe  both  my  faither  and  you 
are  perishin’  o’  want.” 

The  young  man  hurried  off  immediately,  and 

“Hope,  for  ae  bright  moment,  darted 
Through  the  gloom  of  black  despair.” 

He  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  father’s  sickness  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  anxiety  and  want ;  and  the  joyous  expectation  that, 
by  removing  the  cause  the  malady  would  also  be  removed,  gave 
a  buoyancy  to  his  spirits  which  he  had  not  felt  since  his 
mother  died ;  and  he  soon  returned  with  his  errand — a  very 
small  quantity  of  very  bad  meal  in  one  bag,  and  as  many  coals 
hi  another  as  would  be  sufficient  to  cook  the  unwholesome 
morsel.  In  the  meantime,  Mary  had  collected  a  few  sticks, 
and  kindled  a  fire;  she  had  also  swept  the  hearth,  and 
arranged  the  furniture  in  such  a  manner  that  her  brother  was 
quite  surprised  with  the  change  of  appearance  which  the  cot- 
tage  presented  at  his  return ;  and  even  old  Robert,  as  he  cast 
his  eye,  with  a  glance  of  melancholy  satisfaction,  around  it, 
remarked,  that  “  ilka  thing  was  just  like  what  it  was  wont  to 
be  when  her  mither  lived.” 

However  deserving  of  notice,  it  would  be  tiresome  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  the  painful  sacrifices  which  were  made,  and  all  the 
ingenious  expedients  which  were  resorted  to,  by  this  affection¬ 
ate  girl,  for  supporting  the  spirits,  and  supplying  the  wants,  of 
her  two  remaining  relatives,  who,  but  for  her  exertions,  must 
have  perished  in  honourable  want,  or  subsisted  by  dishonour¬ 
able  means.  Though  she  would  have,  perhaps,  sunk  down, 
appalled  and  powerless,  before  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
the  bolder  spirit  of  her  brother  would  have  encountered  and 
overcome,  yet  she  endured  privations,  and  bore  up  under 
circumstances  amidst  which  he — unsupported  by  her  counsel 
and  example  would  have  fretted  himself  into  madness,  or 
pined  away  in  despair.  But,  with  all  her  exertions  and’  all 
her  economy,  the  little  sum  which  she  had  saved  from  her  last 
year’s  wages  was  fast  diminishing.  Her  father  was  still  con¬ 
fined  to  bed,  and  her  brother  was  still  unemployed;  and 
though  she  had  been  busy  with  her  needle  and  shears, ’mak¬ 
ing  and  mending  some  dresses  which  her  late  mistress  had 
given  her,  when  she  left  her  service,  the  small  remuneration 
anticipated  for  such  labour  would  do  little  to  the  support  of 
three  individuals,  if  no  other  source  of  income  could  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Amid  these  gloomy  prospects,  the  old  year  passed  away  and 
the  new  one  commenced,  without  any  of  those  humble  de¬ 
monstrations  of  gladness  which  used  to  be  common  in  every 
cottage  at  that  particular  season.  The  cogful  of  fat  brose 
which,  time  out  of  mind,  had  formed  the  Hansel  Monday’s 
feast  in  every  respectable  family,  was  this  year  entirely  awant- 
ing.  No  little  party  of  neighbouring  lads  and  lasses  assem- 
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bled  around  the  cottage  fire,  to  sup,  and  laugh,  and  make  love, 
as  they  were  wont.  The  Middletons,  it  is  true,  were  now  re¬ 
moved  from  the  smiles  of  those  familiar  faces  which  they 
used  to  meet  upon  such  occasions ;  and  the  death  of  their 
mother  had  also  left  them  with  a  subject  of  sorrow  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  but  they  were  not  peculiar  in  their  privations. 
The  same  scarcity  of  employment  and  dearth  of  provisions 
which  affected  them,  was  felt,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by 
every  individual  of  their  class.  Some,  however,  possessed 
friends  to  whom  they  could  apply  for  assistance ;  others  pos¬ 
sessed  that  obduracy  of  heart  which  shrinks  not  from  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  beggary ;  and  others  were  so  destitute  of  morality, 
that  they  suffered  no  privations  which  theft  or  robbery  could 
supply.  But  there  were  many  who,  like  the  Middletons,  had 
no  friends— who  could  neither  beg  nor  steal — who  would 
have  perished  of  want  rather  than  stretched  out  their  hands  to 
take  what  was  not  honestly  their  own ;  and,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  numbers  of  these  noble-minded  individuals — 
these  unknown  ornaments  of  humanity — actually  died  of 
starvation ;  though  those  who  would  have  admired  their 
principles  and  alleviated  their  sufferings,  knew  nothing  of  the 
cause  of  their  death. 

Early  in  the  month  of  January,  the  Middletons  were  again 
destitute  of  food  and  fire.  The  roads,  too,  were  blocked  up 
with  snow ;  and  Mary  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 

accomplish  her  intended  journey  to  the  manse  of  N - ,  with 

the  articles  of  dress  which  she  had  been  making  and  mending 
for  her  late  mistress.  She  had  no  prospect  of  relief  save  from 
this  quarter,  and  her  hopes  sunk  with  her  resources.  Her 
father  and  brother,  however,  were,  as  yet,  ignorant  of  their 
real  condition.  From  a  desire  not  to  distress  them,  she  had 
concealed  it  till  longer  concealment  was  impossible ;  and,  call¬ 
ing  her  brother  to  the  door,  she  informed  him  that  her 
money  was  all  expended,  and  that  their  stock  of  provisions 
was  nearly  exhausted.  This  was  done,  not  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  he  could  do  anything  to  procure  a  fresh  supply,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  him  for  sufferings  still  more  se¬ 
vere  than  he  had  yet  endured.  She  watched  his  countenance 
as  she  communicated  the  painful  intelligence,  and  she  beheld 
his  brow  grow  darker  as  she  spoke.  He  posssesed  a  heart 
which  could  not  be  daunted  by  danger ;  but  it  shrank,  ap¬ 
palled,  from  the  very  idea  of  want ;  and  the  timid  girl,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  him  as  her  protector — who 
would  have  rushed  to  his  side  at  an  owlet’s  scream,  and 
deemed  herself  safe  in  his  presence — now  nobly  endeavoured 
to  establish  his  wavering  fortitude ;  and,  “  with  a  mild  and 
patient  spirit,  held  aloof  their  fate.”  She  pointed  out  to  him 
the  possibility  of  relief  from  various  sources  ;  yet  she  was  now 
“  inspiring  hopes  herself  had  ceased  to  feel.” 

“  But  should  these  sources  fail,”  said  she,  “  still  we  must 
not  despair.  The  very  ravens  carried  food  to  the  prophet ; 
and  He  who  directed  them  is  still  omnipotent ;  and  none  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him,  as  the  minister  says,  shall  ever  be 
disappointed.” 

George’s  mind  was  too  deeply  engaged  with  its  own 
troubled  thoughts  for  giving  much  attention  to  his  sister’s 
remarks.  His  eyes  kept  wandering  wildly  around,  as  if  he 
meditated  upon  the  possibility  of  breaking  through  the 
snowy  barrier  which  lay  piled  along  the  cottage  wall  in 
many  a  curious  wreath.  Indeed  he  seemed  altogether  un¬ 
conscious  of  his  sister’s  presence  till  she  took  him  affection¬ 
ately  by  the  hand  and  begged  him  to  come  into  the  cottage. 
He  followed  her  without  uttering  a  word.  She  pointed  him 
to  a  chair,  and  presented  him  with  a  book,  which  she  had 
received  from  the  minister,  requesting  him  to  divert  him¬ 
self  with  it  till  the  pot  boiled.  While  he  was  apparently 
perusing  it,  she  was  employed  in  preparing  a  morsel  which 
was  to  serve  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper — their  stock  of 
provisions  bsing  too  small  to  admit  of  more  than  one  meal 
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a.  day.  It  consisted  of  porridge,  as  usual,  which  Mary 
divided  between  her  father  and  brother,  reserving  only  a  very 
small  portion  for  herself.  George  had  been  in  an  unusually 
discontented  mood  through  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  his 
irritability  seemed  to  increase  as  night  approached.'  He  soon 
threw  aside  the  book,  and,  drawing  his  platter  towards  him, 
he  took  a  few  hurried  mouthfuls  of  the  porridge,  then  push¬ 
ing  it  violently  across  the  table  to  his  sister,  said — “  Sup 
that,  Mary ;  ”  and,  rising  at  the  same  time,  he  began  to  pace 
through  the  floor  with  rapid  and  agitated  look. 

George  had  shown  the  greatest  patience  and  docility  in  all 
his  previous  privations,  and  this  new  phase  of  his  character 
alarmed  his  poor-  sister  exceedingly.  She  even  began  to 
suspect  that  his  sanity  was  in  some  degree  injured  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  involved,  and  she  exerted  all 
her  powers  of  soothing,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his 
wonted  placidity ;  but  the  awkward  answers  which  he  gave, 
and  the  broken  sentences  which  he  occasionally  uttered,  soon 
convinced  her  that  he  had  more  to  trouble  him  than  she  was 
yet  acquainted  with. 

“  Necessity  has  no  law !  ”  he  muttered,  unconsciously,  as 
he  strode  through  the  cottage  in  gloomy  abstraction.  “  The 
devils  will  laugh  at  me  for  returning,”  he  continued ;  “  but 
it  must  be  so.” 

“  What  is  the  matter  wi’  ye,  George  ?  and  who  will  laugh 
at  you?”  said  Mary,  advancing  to  meet  him,  and  looking 
anxiously  into  his  face. 

.  “  Who  will  laugh  at  me  ?  ”  said  her  brother,  starting  back, 
and  glaring  wildly  upon  her — “  Who  will  laugh  at  me  ? — 
what  do  you  mean,  Mary  ?  ” 

“  I  scarcely  know  what  I  mean,  or  what  I  say,  George,” 
said  his  sister,  confusedly ;  “  but  I  see  you  are  troubled  about 
something.” 

“Troubled!  eh?  and  so  I  am  troubled.  Are  you  not 
troubled  ?  Have  we  not  cause  to  be  troubled  ?  ”  said  her 
brother. 

“  I  dinna  deny  that,  George,”  said  Mary ;  “  but  patience 
may  sometimes  overcome  pain.  Let  us  not  add  to  unavoid¬ 
able  sufferings,  by  the  bitterness  of  discontented  spirits.  Only 
look  to  my  father,  George — see  how  resignedly  he  ” - 

“  Peace,  peace,  Mary  !  ”  said  her  brother,  sternly.  “  I 
will  listen  to  your  sermon  patiently  when  I  come  back ;  but 
patience  will  neither  bring  a  pound  of  bread  to  the  house, 
nor  put  me  in  a  way  to  purchase  one.”  He  turned,  and  was 
proceeding  towards  the  door,  when  Mary  seized  him  by  the 
hand,  and  cried — 

“Stop,  George! — for  Godsake,  stop  and  tell  me  where 
you  are  going,  and  wherefore  you  are  leaving  me  !  ” 

“  To  the  Blue  Barrel  Inn  to  meet  a  friend !  ”  was  the  la¬ 
conic  reply. 

“And  who  is  your  friend,  George?”  said  Mary,  bursting 
into  tears.  “  What  can  I  liae  done  to  offend  ye  that  ye  are 
afraid  to  trust  me  wi’  the  name  of  your  friend  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  your  meeting  ?  ” 

“  Be  calm,  Mary,”  said  her  brother,  regarding  her  with  a 
look  of  pity.  “I  am  not  offended;  but  there  are  some 
things  that  the  best  of  women  cannot  be  trusted  with.  My 
friend’s  name,  however,  is  M ‘Donald.” 

“  M ‘Donald  !  ”  said  Mary,  with  a  blush  which  showed  that 
she  knew  more  of  the  individual  than  her  brother  was  aware 
of.  “  J amie  M'Donald  is  a  decent  lad  for  aught  that  I  know ; 
but  your  business  wi’  him  cannot  be  so  important  but  that  ye 
may  wait  till  the  snow  melts.” 

“When  the  snow  melts,”  said  her  brother,  “I  may  have 
no  business  with  him.  This  night,  this  hour  it  must  be 
done,  or  never.”  He  opened  the  door  and  went  forth. 
Mary  was  now  fully  convinced  of  his  madness ;  and  she 
rushed  out  after  him,  in  a  state  of  mind  which  cannot  be 
described. 
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“  George,  George !  ”  she  exclaimed,  grasping  him  again 
by  the  hand,  with  a  look  of  agony  which  penetrated  his  very 
soul,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  shake  its  firmest  resolu¬ 
tions.  “  George,  George !  are  you  really  distracted,  or  do 
you  want  to  drive  me  to  distraction  ?  Look  at  that  threaten¬ 
ing  sky,  look  at  these  mountains  of  snow,  and  think  upon 
the  madness  of  going  out  in  such  a  night.  0  George !  do 
not  leave  me ;  and  I  will  fast  for  you,  work  for  you,  beg  for 
you,  or  die  for  you  !  ” 

The  stern  determination  of  the  man  seemed  to  struggle 
for  a  while  with  the  gentler  affections  of  the  brother,  but  the 
first  prevailed. 

“I  am  neither  distracted,”  said  he,  “nor  do  I  want  to 
drive  you  to  distraction,  but  both  your  life  and  my  father’s 
depend  upon  the  success  of  this  night’s  exertion,  and  I  must 
not  be  diverted  from  my  purpose  by  the  false  fears  of  a  silly 
lassie.  If  I  cannot  provide  for  you,  Mary,  you  shall  neither 
work,  nor  want,  nor  beg  for  me.  But  go  to  the  house  now, 
and  attend  to  my  father.”  He  disengaged  himself  from  her 
grasp,  and  dashed  off  through  the  snow  at  his  utmost  speed. 
Mary  endeavoured  to  follow  him  ;  but  her  strength  had  been 
more  exhausted  by  anxiety  and  want  than  she  was  herself 
aware  of ;  and,  though  her  excited  spirits  inspired  her  nerves 
with  a  temporary  energy,  she  soon  stuck  fast  in  a  wreath  of 
snow,  which  her  brother  had  just  struggled  over.  After 
many  unavailing  efforts  to  proceed,  she  felt  the  necessity  of 
turning  again  to  the  cottage ;  and  the  agitation  of  her  mind 
was  so  great,  that  she  accomplished  her  purpose  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  Her  imagination  still  followed  her  rash  and  uncon¬ 
trollable  brother.  His  parting  words  still  rung  in  her  ears  ; 
and  his  probable  fate  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  fearful 
imlity  in  her  eyes.  And  then  death  among  the  snow  was 
not  the  worst  of  the  evil  in  Mary’s  estimation.  Her  mind, 
which  was  naturally  melancholy,  had  been  early  and  deeply 
impressed  with  religions  feelings ;  and  poor  George  was  in  no 
state  to  die.  She  took  down  the  Bible  and  tried  to  read ; 
but  her  soul  was  too  agitated  to  draw  solace  from  that  holiest 
source  of  consolation.  She  knelt  down  and  endeavoured  to 
deprecate  heaven  in  his  behalf,  but 

“  Her  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick  ; 

And  her  crushed  heart  fell  blind  and  sick ; 

And  she  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray.” 

She  was  aroused  from  this  trance  of  grief  by  her  father’s 
voice  calling  for  water ;  and,  when  she  rose  to  comply  with 
liis  request,  her  feeble  limbs  would  scarcely  carry  her  to  his 
bedside.  But  the  darkness  of  the  cottage  prevented  Mm  from 
observing  her  forlorn  condition ;  and  he  only  remarked,  as  he 
returned  the  empty  tankard — 

“I’m  feared,  Mary,  that  want  an’  watcMng’R  be  the 
death  o’  ye  a’thegither.  Ye  maun  gang  to  yer  bed,  an’  try 
to  get  some  sleep  noo ;  for  it ’s  wearin’  late,  I ’m  thinkin’.” 

Mary  tottered  silently  hack  to  her  seat,  where  she  passed 
the  night  in  sleepless,  hopeless,  unmitigated  misery.  When 
the  morning  dawned,  she  went  forth  to  gaze  in  the  direction 
of  the  village  to  wMch  her  brother  said  he  was  going ;  but  it 
was  not  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  him  return.  The 
same  feeling  which  induces  the  living  to  look  upon  the  graves 
of  their  deceased  relatives,  induced  Mary  to  look  over  the  fields 
where  she  believed  her  beloved  brother  was  lying  lifeless 
among  the  snow.  She  saw 

- “The  vapours,  round  the  mountains  curl’d, 

Melt  into  morn,  and  light  awake  the  world 

out  she  saw  no  appearance  of  him,  the  glance  of  whose  eye 
vas  dearer  to  her  than  the  brightest  beams  of  the  morning. 
Faint  and  sMvering,  she  again  returned  to  the  cottage ;  but 
■he  found  no  comfort  there. 

“  The  darkness  of  that  dim  abode 
f?M  •»  her  like  *■  heavjr  load.” 


Intense  grief,  operating  upon  some  of  the  vital  organs,  made 
her  feel  such  an  agonising  sense  of  suffocation,  that  she  was 
again  obliged  to  hurry  to  the  door,  gasping  for  breath ;  but, 
even  in  that  moment  of  severe  suffering,  her  eyes  turned 
eagerly  to  the  village,  whose  scattered  cottages  and  little  inn 
had  now  become  dimly  visible ;  and,  to  her  inexpressible  joy, 
she  beheld  a  dark  form  among  the  snow  moving  rapidly  to¬ 
wards  her.  It  was  George.  The  fallen  Peri,  when  she  found 
the  gift  wMch  unlocked  the  gates  of  Paradise,  sung  not  more 
merrily — 

“  Joy,  joy,  for  ever  !  my  task  is  done  ! 

The  gate  is  pass’d,  and  heaven  is  won !  ” 

than  Mary  repeated  these  words — “  My  brother  was  lost,  and 
is  found — was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  !  ”  and  her  heart,  which 
could  not  beg  Heaven  for  mercy  in  the  bitterness  of  its  grief, 
now  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  thanks  from  the  abundance  of 
its  gratitude. 

When  George  returned,  he  was  in  better  humour  than 
when  he  went  away ;  but  he  still  refused  to  satisfy  his  sister 
as  to  the  object  of  Ms  adventure.  He  showed  some  contri¬ 
tion,  however,  for  the  ungentle  treatment  which  he  had  given 
her  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  some  commiseration  of  the 
sufferings  which  she  had  endured  on  his  account.  He  knew 
that  she  had  scarcely  tasted  food  for  several  days ;  and  he 
now  insisted  that  she  should  prepare  something  for  herself — - 
assuring  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  expected  a  friend  with 
some  meal  in  the  evening. 

“Is  it  Jamie  M'Donald  ye  expect,  George?”  said  his 
sister,  blusMng  at  her  own  question. 

On  being  informed  that  it  was,  she  smiled,  and  looked 
satisfied,  and  ventured  to  take  some  breakfast.  As  the  day 
advanced,  Mary  began  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  her 
own  personal  appearance  than  she  had  done  for  some  time 
past.  The  old  cracked  window-pane,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared,  with  paste  and  paper,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  mirror, 
was  now  turned  out  from  the  corner  of  a  shelf,  •where  it  had 
long  lain  in  inglorious  rest ;  and,  by  its  aid,  Mary  discovered 
the  fearful  ravages  wMch  want  and  woe  had  lately  made 
upon  her  own  beautiful  features.  George,  who  could  not 
help  wondering  at  these  unusual  operations,  watched  his 
sister  closely  at  her  humble  toilet ;  and  he  beheld  her  colour 
change,  and  a  single  tear  steal  slowly  down  her  cheek,  as  she 
gazed  into  the  dirty  piece  of  glass.  Her  once  healthy  and 
highly  transparent  complexion  was  now  sickly,  shrunk,  and 
hollow ;  her  once  full  and  finely-formed  bps  were  now  thin 
and  pale;  and  her  once  elegantly-curled  and  glossy  jet-black 
locks — locks  wmch  had  been  the  envy  of  every  village  lass — 
were  now  dry  and  lustreless.  These  ruined  charms  were  soon 
repaired,  as  far  as  her  simple  art  could  repair  them ;  but  a 
complete  restoration  was  only  to  be  effected  by  time  and 
better  fortune. 

Evening  came,  and  with  it  came  James  M ‘Donald.  He 
entered  the  cottage,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  class,  without 
ceremony ;  and,  tlirowmg  down  a  pretty  large  quantity  of 
meal  upon  the  table,  he  introduced  himself  by  saying — 

“Ye  may  a’  sell  yer  legs  when  ye  like,  neebors,  for  this  is 
nae  warld  for  creatures  wantin’  wings  noo.  I ’ve  been  warstlin’ 
by  the  way  this  twa  hours,  I ’m  sure ;  an’,  had  I  no  fand  an 
open  door  here,  I  micht  hae  nestled  amang  the  s»aw  the 
nicht.” 

“Hoo  are  ye,  Jamie?”  said  Mary,  springing  forward  to 
meet  him,  and  familiarly  offering  him  her  hand. 

The  cottage  was  but  dimly  lighted ;  and  the  stranger  gazed 
confusedly  upon  her,  but  neither  took  her  hand  nor  answered 
her  question.  Mary  shrunk  back  with  an  involuntary  start  ; 
and,  colouring  deeply  at  her  own  mistaken  civility,  she 
folded  her  arms  upon  her  breast,  and  turned  timidly  to  her 
brother. 

“Can  it  you,  Mary;  or  i*  my  sen  in  the  mirligoeg ? " 
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said  tlie  young  man,  at  length,  advancing  and  seizing  her  by 
the  hand,  “Preservers  a’,  woman!  but  ye’re  desperate 
white  growin’ ;  ye  ’re  no  like  yersel  ava  noo,  lassie  ! — what  are 
ye  doin’  here ;  an’  what  for  did  ye  leave  the  minister  ? — I 
thocht  ye  had  jiltit  me  a’thegither,  ye  wild  hempy;  but  a 
seeker  has  aye  a  guid  scent,  ye  see,  an’  fortune  sometimes 
gars  the  ba’  row  the  richt  gait,  too.  But,  dear  me,  woman, 
ye  ’re  dreedfu  altered  sin’  I  saw  ye  last.  Geordie  Girdleton 
wadna  ken  ye  nae  mare  than  I  did  noo.  I  doot  ye ’ve  been 
missin’  the  flesh  pats  o’  Egypt  sin’  the  dearth  began !  ” 

We  can  only  say  that  Mary  gave  appropriate  answers  to 
this  confused  multitude  of  questions  and  remarks.  But  in 
order  to  account  for  M'Donald’s  ignorance  of  her  connexions 
and  place  of  residence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
history  of  the  origin  of  their  acquaintance,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  last  parted. 

James  McDonald,  then,  was  a  ploughman;  and  he  had 
lived  several  years  with  a  farmer,  in  a  remote  part  of  the 

parish  of  N - .  He  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  seeing 

Mary  once  a-week  at  the  kirk,  and  he  also  made  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  visiting  her  sometimes  at  the  manse.  We  cannot 
say  that  either  him  or  Mary  were  in  love,  for  they  never  said 
so  to  any  one ;  but  Margaret  Dibble,  the  sexton’s  wife, 
always  asserted  that  they  met  oftener  than  they  had  business 
to  do. 

A  short  time  before  the  term,  James  McDonald  called  at 
the  manse  to  inform  Mary  that  he  was  leaving  his  place, 
and  that  he  was  not  engaged  to  another.  He  promised,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  would  come  back  and  “  speir  for  her,”  as  soon 
as  he  was  settled,  though  his  situation  should  be  twenty 
miles  distant  from  hers.  At  this  time  Mary’s  parents  were 
both  in  good  health,  and  she  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the 
manse.  The  death  of  her  mother  changed  her  resolution. 
M'Donald  was  engaged,  a  few  days  after  the  term,  to  Mr 
Markham,  a  pretty  extensive  farmer,  who  lived  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Robert  Middleton’s  new  residence,  George  and 
James  had  been  “neebor  herds”  in  early  life,  and  when  they 
met  their  intimacy  was  again  renewed;  but  M ‘Donald  knew 
nothing  of  the  consanguinity  which  existed  between  his 
friend  and  Mary ;  nor  had  he  heard  anything  of  the  death 
of  her  mother,  or  of  her  removal  from  the  manse,  till  a  few 
nights  before,  when,  according  to  promise,  he  had  called 
there  and  found  her  not.  The  young  woman  who  succeeded 
her,  only  knew  that  she  was  gone,  but  she  could  not  tell  whither. 
These  circumstances,  taken  in  connexion  with  Mary’s  altered 
appearance,  sufficiently  account  for  the  young  man’s  em¬ 
barrassment  wrhen  he  met  her  in  the  dim  twilight  of  her 
father’s  cottage. 

George,  highly  pleased  to  discover  that  his  young  friend 
was  an  acknowledged  acquaintance  with  his  sister,  lost  all 
his  sullenness  and  discontent,  and  again  appeared  in  Inis 
originally  good-natured  and  humorous  countenance.  And 
even  old  Robert  leaned  forward  in  his  bed  and  listened  to, 
and  laughed  soberly  at,  the  jests  of  the  youngsters.  But 
occasionally,  in  the  true  capacity  of  a  father  and  instructor, 
he  qualified  their  hasty  remarks  with  some  serious  observa¬ 
tion  of  his  own ;  “  and  mingled  a’  wi’  admonition  due.” 

In  this  company  Mary  spent  one  happy  evening;  and 
after  his  departure,  she  continued  to  look  as  if  her  better 
days  were  come  again.  George,  however,  did  not  seem 
equally  tranquil ;  his  manner  was  thoughtful  and  abstracted, 
and  his  eyes  frequently  displayed  a  troubled  wildness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  for  which  his  sister,  who  watched  him  narrowly, 
could  conjecture  no  cause.  He  often  sprang  up  abruptly, 
and  paced  through  the  floor  in  great  agitation,  then  stopped 
short  in  the  middle  of  a  movement,  as  if  some  uncommon 
sound  had  struck  upon  his  ear,  then  started  off  to  the  door 
and  listened  attentively  to  the  howling  of  the  tempest,  with- 
tfltt  ib*?  least  apparent  motive  for  doing  soi 


At  this  period  of  our  national  history,  family  worship, 
which  is  now  too  much  neglected,  was  regularly  observed  in 
almost  every  cottage ;  and  when  the  accustomed  hour  arrived, 
old  Robert  Middleton  called  upon  his  son  t©  read  a  portion 
of  the  Bible  preparatory  to  the  prayer  which  he,  though  con¬ 
fined  to  bed,  was  about  to  offer  up.  George  took  down  the 
book ;  but  his  hand  trembled  and  his  voice  faltered  so  much, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  part  to  his  sister ;  and  Mary 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  he  had  either  committed  or 
meditated  the  commission  of  some  sinful  deed,  and  that  the 
very  sight  of  the  Word  of  God  stung  his  heart  with  fearful 
forebodings  of  future  punishment.  When  the  prayer  was 
ended,  both  went  to  their  beds,  but  not  to  sleep.  The  one 
was  too  agitated,  and  the  other  too  anxious  to  rest. 

In  about  an  hour  after  this,  as  Mary  lay  thinking  of  her 
brother,  and  listening  to  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the 
rattling  of  the  rain  without,  she  heard  him  again  leave  his 
bed  and  take  several  hasty  turns  through  the  cottage.  A. 
stifled  groan,  too,  occasionally  disturbed  her  ear ;  it  seemed 
as  if  some  painful  feeling,  which  he  struggled  to  overcome, 
had  forced  that  feeble  utterance  from  his  throat.  Her  at¬ 
tention  became  more  intense,  and  her  agitation  more  ex¬ 
treme,  at  this  new  instance  of  suppressed  anguish.  In  a 
few  minutes  more,  a  long,  shrill  whistle  mingled  with  the 
moanings  of  the  storm;  and  she  heard  her  brother  hurry 
towards  the  door.  She  sprung  up  and  rushed  out  after  him  ; 
but  he  was  gone.  The  impenetrable  darkness  only  met  her 
gaze;  and  the  piercing  blast  and  the  drenching  rain  beat 
upon  her  till  she  almost  fainted  beneath  their  buffeting. 

“  George,  George,  where  are  you,  George  ?  ”  she  cried  out 
in  agony;  but  her  feeble  voice  sank  unheard  or  unheeded 
in  the  storm.  Shivering  with  cold  and  terror,  she  returned 
again  to  her  bed ;  but  every  sough  of  the  blast  seemed  preg¬ 
nant  with  fearful  intelligence ;  and  again  and  again  she 
hurried  to  the  door  to  listen  and  to  weep.  Her  condition 
was  deplorable ;  but  there  was  none  to  deplore  it,  She  was 
lonely  in  her  grief.  Cold  and  hunger  she  had  borne  with 
patience — nay,  with  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  ;  but  the 
thought  that  her  brother  was  leagued  with  some  desperate 
band  for  the  commission  of  some  desperate  deed — that  the 
fan  fame  of  her  family,  which  had  never  been  darkened  by 
even  the  shadow  of  guilt,  might  soon  be  tarnished  for  ever 
— that  he  who  was  the  pride  of  her  mother’s  heart — - 

“The  favourite  and  the  flower 
Most  cherish’d  since  his  natal  hour,” 

in  a  moment  of  guilty  daring,  might  be  hurried  into  a  dis¬ 
honourable  grave ;  and  his  spirit  sent,  loaded  with  the  op¬ 
probrium  of  men,  to  endure  the  vengeance  of  an  offended 
God — this  thought  was  more  terrible  than  death.  She  even 
wished  for  that  dreaded  tyrant  to  terminate  her  misery ;  but 
he  comes  not  so  readily  when  he  is  courted  as  when  he  is 
feared. 

A  short  time  before  daybreak  the  cottage  door  was  again 
opened,  and  some  one  entered.  Mary,  who  was  still  watch¬ 
ful,  heard  the  first  creak  of  the  hinges,  and  sprung  again  from 
her  bed.  It  was  George.  He  endeavoured  to  shun  her  in 
the  darkness ;  but  she  was  not  to  be  evaded.  Stepping  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  bed,  she  laid  hold  of  his  arm,  and  in¬ 
quired,  in  a  tone  tremulous  but  tender,  where  he  had  been. 

The  young  man  felt  confused  by  the  question ;  but,  after  a 
short  pause,  he  grumbled  out  some  awkward  equivocation, 
which  Mary  at  once  detected.  His  embarrassment  confirmed 
her  suspicions  ;  and  her  spirit  rose  to  her  lips  with  an  energy 
like  the  vehemence  of  inspiration,  as  she  thus  addressed 
him : — 

“  Dinna  deceive  me,  George,  dinna  deceive  me.  I  heard 
the  whistle  that  summoned  you  away ;  and  I  know  that  you 
have  been  eut  the  whole  flight — -on t  flpofl  some  desperate 
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errant! — some  work  of  darkness,  at  which  men  and  angels 
tremble !  0  George,  George !  repent  of  yer  conduct,  and 

abandon  yer  wild  associates  ere  they  have  led  you  and  all 
that  love  you  to  ruin  and  disgrace.  There ’s  nothing  degradin’ 
in  poverty  —  there’s  nothing  sinfu’  in  starvation;  but  the 
curse  of  God,  and  the  scorn  of  men,  and  the  lash  of  con¬ 
science,  will  aye  attend  the  guilty,  though  all  the  luxuries 
of  life  be  within  their  reach.  Think  of  your  dead  mother, 
George,  and  dinna  let  the  sight  of  yer  desperate  deeds  distract 
her  soul,  an’  embitter  the  very  happiness  of  heaven  ;  think  of 
yer  poor  father,  and  dinna  let  yer  impatient  spirit  break  his 
honest  heart,  and  bring  down  his  gray  hairs  wi’  sorrow  to  the 
grave ;  think  of  yer  ain  immortal  soul,  and  dinna  let  the  fear 
of  want  urge  you  to  commit  crimes  that  will  certainly  sink  it 
to  the  gates  of  hell !  ” 

George  felt  appalled,  if  not  converted,  by  Mary’s  remon¬ 
strances.  He  slipped  silently  past  her,  and  flung  himself 
into  Iris  bed.  Mary’s  words  had  been  spoken,  as  usual,  in  an 
undertone ;  and  the  old  man  still  remained  ignorant  of  his 
son’s  mysterious  absence  and  his  daughter’s  distress.  For 
several  days  after  this,  George  continued  thoughtful ;  but, 
though  Iris  sister  pressed  him  often  to  divulge  the  object  of 
his  night  adventure,  and  the  names  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  was  associated,  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  only  shook  his 
head,  and  turned  away  from  her  questions.  In  the  meantime, 
the  supply  of  meal  which  James  McDonald  had  brought  was 
nearly  exhausted.  He  had  not  again  called ;  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  mystery  in  which  his  connexion  with  her  brother 
seemed  to  be  involved,  Mary  began  to  think  that  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  if  they  had  never  met ;  but  she  was 
at  least  grateful  for  his  past  kindness,  and  she  earnestly 
wished  to  see  him  once  more,  only  for  the  purpose,  as  she 
persuaded  herself,  of  thanking  him,  and  of  trying  if  it  were 
possible  to  draw  from  him  any  confession  of  those  nocturnal 
transactions  which  her  brother  kept  so  profoundly  secret.  She 
now  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  home  the  articles  of  dress 
before-mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some  money 
to  supply  her  fast-approaching  wants ;  and  she  sometimes 
thought  that  she  would  communicate  her  distresses  to  the 
minister,  and  request  his  assistance  to  preserve  her  brother 
from  ruin ;  but  as  she  could  not  do  this  without  confessing 
her  suspicions  of  his  guilt,  she  trembled  at  the  idea  of  hurt¬ 
ing  his  reputation,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  friend.  While  pon¬ 
dering  upon  these  matters, 

“The  dull  day  roll’d  along,  and,  with  the  night, 

Came  storm  and  darkness  in  their  mingled  might.” 

George,  whose  mind  seemed  either  strongly  susceptible  of 
being  affected  by  the  howling  of  the  tempest,  or  deeply  sensible 
of  the  danger  or  guilt  of  the  actions  which  he  was  destined 
to  perform  during  its  continuance,  again  exhibited  all  those 
symptoms  of  emotion  which  had  before  excited  his  sister’s 
attention,  and  prompted  her  to  watch  his  motions.  About 
the.  same  time  of  night  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the  ominous 
whistle  was  again  repeated,  and  George  sprung  from  his  bed 
where  he  had  been  lying,  dressed  and  ready,  listening  for  the 
summons,  and  darted  off  to  the  door.  She,  too,  started  up 
in  an  instant ;  but  she  was  again  too  late.  His  form  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  darkness,  and  even  the  sound  of  his  feet 
was  lost  in  the  storm. 

Mary  passed  another  night  of  sleepless  agony ;  and  though 
she  heard  her  brother  return  again  about  daybreak,  she  felt 
so  feeble,  and  her  last  advices  and  remonstrances  had  been  so 
little  attended  to,  that  she  did  not  rise  to  receive  him.  But, 
as  she  believed  that  it  was  the  want  of  honest  employment 
that  had  forced  him  to  seek  subsistence  from  some  unlawful 
pursuit,  she  determined,  if  possible,  to  go  that  day  to  the 
manse  of  N  ,  where  she  hoped  to  find  an  opportunity  for 
interesting  the  minister  in  his  condition.  When  she  did  get 


up,  however,  she  felt  that  the  desire  to  go  was  all  that  she 
possessed;  the  ability  was  quite  gone;  grief  and  privation 
had  operated  so  powerfully  upon  her  nerves,  that  her  remain¬ 
ing  strength  was  scarcely  adequate  to  the  performance  of 
her  ordinary  household  duties.  George  beheld  her  weakness 
and  despondency,  and  began  to  exert  himself  to  cheer  her 
drooping  spirit.  His  attempts  were  successful.  For  some 
time  past  he  had  been  gloomy,  haughty,  and  morose;  and 
the  return  of  his  originally  gentle  and  generous  disposition, 
gave  hopes  that  he  would  soon  abandon  those  unhallowed 
pursuits,  which  had  first  soured  his  temper  and  sered  his 
affections.  How  far  these  hopes  were  good,  remains  to  be 
shown  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  they  did  good  to  her  who 
entertained  them ;  for,  in  a  few  days,  she  recovered  her  usual 
degree  of  strength.  Before  she  was  able  to  set  out  upon  her 
intended  journey,  however,  the  last  morsel  of  food  in  the 
cottage  was  consumed;  but  George,  who  now  seemed  pos¬ 
sessed  of  plenty  of  money,  readily  offered  her  a  small  sum  to 
purchase  more.  To  Mary’s  eye  there  was  a  degradation  in 
its  very  glitter ;  and  she  shrank  from  the  tempting  coins  with 
a  shudder  of  abhorrence. 

“  No,  George,”  said  she,  “  I  will  neither  touch  that  money 
nor  taste  the  food  that  is  bought  with  it,  unless  you  can  assure 
me  that  it  is  the  reward  of  honest  labour,  or  the  unasked  gift 
of  pitying  benevolence.  Let  me  die  of  want,  as  my  father 
would,  rather  than  live  by  the  wages  of  guilt.” 

George  hung  down  his  head,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to 
justify  his  conduct,  or  to  satisfy  his  sister  as  to  the  source  of 
his  wealth.  To  relieve  the  wants  of  that  night,  Mary  took  a 
part  of  her  own  Sunday’s  dress  to  the  village,  and  exchanged 
it  for  bread;  determining,  at  the  same  time,  to  visit  the 
manse  on  the  subsequent  day.  Circumstances  prevented  her 
from  starting  so  early  as  she  intended ;  and,  when  about  to 
go,  she  was  surprised  to  see  a  horseman  riding  up  to  the 

cottage.  It  was  the  minister  of  N - .  He  had  promised 

to'  spend  the  afternoon  with  his  nephew,  Mr  Markham,  and 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  calling  upon  Mary  in  passing. 
Her  heart  fluttered  with  joy  when  she  saw  him ;  but  of  all 
the  subjects  which  she  intended  to  ask  his  advice  upon,  she 
now  remembered  not  one.  The  minister,  however,  had  a  tact 
for  discovering  the  circumstances  of  those  who  were  too  bash¬ 
ful  to  confess  their  condition,  and  he  soon  made  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mary’s  privations;  her  father’s  distress;  her 
brother’s  want  of  employment ;  and,  in  short,  with  everything 
but  her  fears  for  George’s  honour,  which  she  could  neither 
communicate,  nor  he  suspect. 

The  minister  possessed  a  mind  glowing  with  natural  ben¬ 
evolence  and  ardent  piety;  and,  after  some  time  spent  in 
prayer  and  serious  conversation  with  old  Robert,  he  pulled 
out  his  purse,  and,  under  pretence  of  paying  Mary  for  the 
work  which  she  had  executed  for  his  wife,  he  gave  the  poor 
girl  a  sum  of  money  three  times  the  value  of  her  labour,  and 
took  his  leave,  promising,  at  the  same  time,  to  exert  himself 
in  behalf  of  her  brother. 

Mary  now  felt  completely  happy  with  her  purse  and  her 
prospects,  and  ardently  wished  for  George’s  return  that  he 
too  might  rejoice  in  her  success.  He  had  gone  out  in  the 
morning  without  informing  her  of  his  business ;  but  she  was 
now  too  blessed  for  suspicion ;  and  the  only  thing  that  she 
regretted  was,  that  he  should  remain  one  moment  in  dis¬ 
tress,  while  she  possessed  the  power  of  making  him  as  happy 
as  herself. 

George  returned  in  the  evening,  and  Mary  met  him  at  the 
door  with  her  good  news;  but  the  look  with  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  them  gave  no  indication  that  he  regarded  them  as 
such.  She  showed  him  the  money,  but  he  scarcely  glanced 
at  it ;  she  told  him  of  the  minister’s  promises,  but  he  gave 
her  no  answer.  His  countenance  displayed  all  that  gloomy 
inquietude  which  it  had  manifested  previous  to  his  late 
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mysterious  adventures ;  and  Mary  began  to  suspect  that  he 
was  again  meditating  upon  some  similar  excursion.  She 
told  him  her  suspicions,  but  he  neither  confirmed  nor  re¬ 
moved  them.  She  warned  him  that  if  he  again  engaged  in 
any  lawless  pursuit,  his  crime  would  now  want  the  palliation 
of  being  committed  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  She 
urged  him,  if  he  had  formed  any  dishonourable  connexion, 
to  break  off  immediately,  and  not  bring  ruin  upon  himself, 
and  disgrace  upon  his  family.  She  wept,  and  entreated,  and 
remonstrated  by  turns ;  but  her  words  and  her  tears  seemed 
alike  ineffectual. 

We  must  now  leave  Mary  and  her  brother  a  short  time  to 
then’  distress,  and  follow  the  track  of  the  benevolent  min¬ 
ister,  who  had  no  sooner  left  the  cottage  than  he  began  to 
ruminate  upon  the  best  means  of  relieving  them.  His  nephew, 
Mr  Markham,  was  a  pretty  extensive  farmer ;  and  he  deter¬ 
mined,  in  the  first  place,  to  solicit  him  for  employment  to 
George.  Nor  was  Mary’s  case  neglected :  he  also  resolved  to 
cater,  in  all  his  visits  to  parishioners  and  friends,  for  sewing 
and  knitting  to  her.  These  thoughts  occupied  his  mind  so 
completely  that  everything  else  was  forgotten ;  and  he  no 
sooner  arrived  at  his  nephew’s  house,  and  got  sight  of  his 
person,  than  out  they  came,  without  preface  or  remark — 
even  previous  to  the  customary  greetings.  Mr  Markham 
was,  like  himself,  a  benevolent  man ;  and,  though  he  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  his  uncle 
introduced  the  subject  uppermost  in  his  mind,  yet  he  cor¬ 
dially  agreed  with  all  the  proposals  of  his  reverend  friend. 
After  arrangements  had  been  made  for  relieving  the  distress 
of  the  Middletons,  Mr  Markman  introduced  some  topics  con¬ 
nected  with  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  made  several  refer¬ 
ences  to  ancient  history,  with  which  he  knew  the  minister 
was  well  acquainted,  and  upon  which  he  had  often  heard 
him  expatiate  with  delight ;  but  on  this  occasion,  the  good 
farmer’s  orations  on  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  and  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  only  elicited  some  sympathetic 
remarks  on  the  sufferings  of  Mary  Middleton,  and  the  destitu¬ 
tion  of  her  brother  and  father.  All  the  good  clergyman’s 
acquirements  in  philosophy,  history,  politics,  and  even 
divinity,  this  evening  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  Pity  and 
benevolence  occupied  his  whole  heart  and  soul;  and  these 
feelings  were  wholly  chrected  to  the  accomplishment  of  one 
predominating  object — the  relief  of  the  Middletons.  As  that 
object  was  now  accomplished,  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  though 
he  knew  of  no  such  purpose  when  his  visit  was  projected, 
now  seemed  to  be  served,  and  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave. 
But,  before  he  went,  he  could  not  refrain  from  again  con¬ 
gratulating  his  nephew  upon  the  wonderful  providence  which 
had  directed  him  to  such  a  valuable  servant  as  George 
Middleton. 

“I  have  never  seen  the  lad  himself,”  he  continued ;  “but 
judging  from  analogy,  as  the  rhetoricians  say,  I  believe  his 
qualities  must  be  excellent.  His  sister,  Mary,  was  my  ser¬ 
vant  several  years,  and  a  better  girl  never  wielded  a  broom 
in  a  poor  man’s  house.  I  could  have  trusted  her  with  three 
times  the  worth  of  the  stipend,  Harry ;  and  though  it  had 
been  all  in  gingerbread  and  sweeties,  which  are  the  most  tempt¬ 
ing  commodities  to  a  female  taste,  I  would  not  have  lost  the 
value  of  one  pin-head  of  my  property.  And  as  to  her  indus¬ 
try,  Harry,  she  was  as  busy  as  a  bee,  man.  Our  guidwife 
often  said,  that  Mary  minded  things  that  she  had  forgotten 
herself,  and  only  saw  the  propriety  of  doing  them  when  they 
were  done,  and  well  done.” 

Just  as  the  minister  was  concluding  this  warm  encomium 
upon  the  character  of  his  late  servant,  Mr  Markham’s  brother, 
the  supervisor,  and  a  pretty  large  party  of  excisemen,  entered. 
They  had  received  information  that  a  contraband  trade  was 
carrying  on  in  the  river,  not  far  distant  from  the  manse  of 
^ - ;  and  as  they  had  determined  to  make  an  attempt  on 
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that  night  to  surprise  the  smugglers,  they  insisted  on  the 
minister  to  remain  till  they  could  escort  him  over  the  hill. 
The  good  man  was  fond  of  his  nephews,  and  fond  of  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  he  agreed  to  their  proposal  with  very  little  press- 
ing.  His  last  and  principal  topic  of  conversation,  through 
the  previous  part  of  the  evening,  was  now  altogether  useless. 
He  accordingly  laid  it  aside,  and  resorted  to  that  store  of 
varied  and  valuable  information,  with  which  the  studies  of  a 
long  life  had  supplied  him,  for  the  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  his  associates.  Every  stranger  in  the  party  was  struck 
with  deep  admiration  of  his  abilities ;  and  the  evening  passed 
in  all  that  harmony  and  hilarity  which  is  only  found  in  the 
company  of  honourable  and  intelligent  men.  But,  at  length, 
Mr  Patrick  Markham,  looking  at  his  watch,  rose  and  said— 
Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  that  duty  should  ever  interfere 
with  good  fellowship ;  but  the  hour  approaches,  and  we  must 
to  horse.” 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  whole  party  were  proceeding 
on  their  way  at  a  pretty  sharp  trot — the  minister  and  his 
nephew  in  front,  and  the  rest  following  in  such  order  as 
the  condition  of  the  road  or  the  inclination  of  the  riders 
suggested.  The  night  was  stormy,  and  occasionally  dark; 
but  both  men  and  horses  were  accustomed  to  such  adven¬ 
tures,  and  felt  nothing  disagreeable,  or,  at  least,  nothing  un¬ 
common  in  this.  The  moon  was  up,  but  seldom  visible ; 
and,  when  she  did  break  out  from  the  moving  clouds,  her 
momentary  light  was  more  startling  than  useful.  By  the 
aid  of  this  light,  however,  the  cavalcade  advanced  rapidly 
on  their  difficult  road,  which  sometimes  rose  over  heathy 
ridges,  and  sometimes  winded  through  woods  and  glens 
where  Nature  still  reigned  in  all  her  primeval  wildness. 
Among  these  glens  and  braes  the  minister  had  spent  the 
happiest  holidays  of  his  boyhood,  searching  for  nests,  and 
fruits,  and  flowers ;  and,  even  yet,  he  sometimes  retired  to 
these  early  haunts,  on  a  sunny,  summer  afternoon,  to  renew 
the  impressions  of  his  youth,  and  refresh  his  senses  with 
the  song  of  birds  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers.  But, 

“  Blasted  now  wi’  winter’s  ravage, 

A’  their  gaudy  livery  cast, 

Wood  and  glen,  in  wailings  savage, 

Sough’d  and  howl’d  to  ilka  blast.” 

The  minister  and  his  nephew  had  proceeded  some  timp 
in  silence — the  first,  perhaps,  recalling  the  feelings  with 
which  the  desolate  scene  around  was  wont  to  inspire  him ; 
and  the  second  pondering  upon  the  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged— when  the  moon,  emerging  from  a  ragged  cloud,  shot 
down  a  fitful  flash  of  unexpected  light,  and  showed  the  river, 
broad  and  deep,  glittering  and  foaming  at  a  little  distance 
beneath  them. 

“  Mark  that,  uncle !  ”  said  the  supervisor,  pointing  to  the 
stream.  “You  are  nearer  home  than  you  thought,  I  sup¬ 
pose;  and  mark  that,  too,”  he  continued,  pointing  to  a 
gallant  bark  which  was  now  seen  standing  out  from  the 
shore  with  every  sail  set;  “we  are  more  distant  from  our 
prize  than  we  expected.  There  goes  the  accursed  nest  of 
these  night-birds  that  we  were  in  search  of ;  but  I  hope  they 
have  deposited  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  like  the  ostrich,  and  we 
may  yet  be  in  time  to  Kerry  them.” 

The  minister  smiled,  whether  at  the  escape  of  the  smug¬ 
glers  or  his  nephew’s  remarks  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the  party 
again  moved  on  in  silence,  till  the  road  which  they  followed 
was  crossed  by  another,  which  winded  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  with  a  hedge  on  one  side  and  a  plantation  of  Scotch  fir 
on  the  other.  Here  they  stopped,  to  bid  each  other  good 
night ;  but,  before  they  parted,  the  moon  again  broke  forth  ; 
and,  from  the  long  space  of  clear  sky  which  she  now  occu¬ 
pied,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  she  would  not  be 
soon  obscured.  This  was  hailed  as  a  happy  omen  by  the  ex¬ 
cisemen  ;  but  there  were  some  who  did  not  “  bless  her  friendly 
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light.”  At  that  moment  a  cart  rumbled  out  from  an  opening 
in  the  plantation,  and  entered  the  road,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  party  stood.  It  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  men,  who  were  immediately  recognised,  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  eye  of  the  supervisor,  as  a  detachment  from  the  band 
of  smugglers  which  they  were  in  search  of. 

“  There  they  go,  my  boys  !  ”  said  Markham  to  his  associ¬ 
ates  ;  “  as  pretty  a  gang  of  ruffians  as  I  have  seen  in  these 
parts  yet ;  but  we  will  bring  them  to  bay  presently.  Good 
night !”  he  added,  taking  his  uncle  by  the  hand ;  “  we  must 
be  at  them  directly,  or  they  will  give  us  the  slip  yet.” 

“  Nay,  stop  !  ”  said  the  minister  ;  “  you  would  not  accept 
of  a  confessor,  I  suppose,  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  but  you 
can  be  no  worse  of  a  word  of  counsel,  and  a  parting  benedic¬ 
tion,  when  the  priest  happens  to  be  your  friend.  I  would 
briefly  advise,  then,  that  in  this  matter  you  do  your  duty  as  a 
man,  without  neglecting  your  duty  as  a  Christian.  Re¬ 
member,  Patrick,  that  blood  is  seldom  shed  without  guilt  ; 
and  let  this  make  you  careful  how  you  expose  your  own 
life,  or  peril  the  lives  of  others.  God  bless  you! — Good 
night  1” 

The  excisemen  galloped  off  in  high  spirits  to  seize  upon 
their  prize,  and  the  minister  waited  with  an  anxious  mind  and 
a  watchful  eye  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  meeting.  He 
could  soon  perceive  that  the  smugglers  intended  resistance ; 
for,  while  one  of  their  number  proceeded  with  the  cart,  the 
rest  formed  line  across  the  road,  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
the  horsemen.  When  the  parties  met,  there  was  a  momen¬ 
tary  pause ;  then  followed  a  long  shrill  whistle,  which  was 
answered  from  the  wood.  Then  pistols  began  to  flash,  and 
swords  to  sparkle  in  the  moonshine.  Then  horses  reared  and 
plunged;  and,  swerving  from  the  blows  of  the  smugglers, 
galloped  back  to  a  considerable  distance  before  their  riders 
could  again  rein  them  round  to  the  charge.  The  minister 
could  no  longer  stand  an  idle  spectator  of  such  a  scene. 
Bloodshed  and  death  seemed  inevitable;  and  he  deemed  it 
his  duty,  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  to  endeavour,  even  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  to  moderate  the  rage  of  the  combatants, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  administer  counsel  and  consolation  to  the 
dying.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  spurred  his  horse  in  the 
direction  of  the  fray;  and  a  number  of  the  horses  of  his 
1  friends,  wanting  their  riders,  passed  him  as  he  went.  When 
lie  arrived  at  the  scene  of  strife,  he  discovered  that  the  ex¬ 
cisemen  had  dismounted,  and  were  now  engaged  hand  to  hand, 
in  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  smugglers.  A  number  of  the 
men,  on  both  sides,  were  severely,  though  not  mortally 
wounded;  but  among  those  who  still  fought,  the  minister 
could  perceive  his  nephew  engaged  with  a  tall,  young  man, 
who  seemed  more  than  a  match  for  him.  The  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  immediately  dismounted,  and,  beating  down  their 
weapons  with  a  stout  stick  which  he  carried  instead  of  a  rid¬ 
ing  whip,  he  threw  himself  between  the  combatants,  for  the 
purpose  of  parting  them ;  but  the  smuggler,  mistaking  the 
object  of  his  interference,  attacked  him  as  a  fresh  enemy.  The 
minister,  in  early  life,  had  been  fond  of  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  he  now  turned  the  skill  which  he  then  acquired  to  some 
account,  by  warding  off  the  blows  of  his  assailant.  Few  blows, 
however,  were  exchanged,  when  a  young  woman  sprung  from 
the  neighbouring  plantation,  and  rushing  between  the  parties, 
cried — 

“  George,  George ;  you  shall  kill  your  sister  before  you  harm 
the  minister.”  Smugglers  and  excisemen  were  alike  startled 
by  this  extraordinary  apparition ;  and  there  was  an  instant 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  both  sides.  The  young  man  who 
lately  appeared  the  most  powerful  and  daring  of  his  band,  now 
stood  mute  and  motionless  before  a  feeble,  unarmed  female. 
Mr  Patrick  Markham  and  his  party  soon  formed  a  wonder¬ 
ing  circle  around  the  tall  smuggler  and  their  fair  ally,  while 
the  minister,  recognising  her,  advanced  and  took  her  by  the 


hand.  An  explanation  was  soon  given.  Mary  Middleton 
and  her  brother  were  now  surrounded  by  a  body  of  excise¬ 
men.  The  last  mentioned  individual  was  their  prisoner ;  but 
he  wanted  not  friends  even  among  those  who  secured  him. 
The  rest  of  the  smugglers  availed  themselves  of  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  escape.  They  hurried  into  the  plantation,  dragging 
their  wounded  along  with  them ;  and  any  attempt  for  then- 
apprehension  was  now  deemed  useless.  The  minister  took 
Mary  under  his  protection ;  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  could  prevail  on  her  to  leave  her  brother,  who  was 
now  marched  off,  under  the  charge  of  Mr  Patrick  Markham 
and  two  of  his  assistants,  to  the  nearest  jail. 

Though  George  had  promised  that  he  would  not  attempt  to 
run  away,  his  conductors  determined  not  to  trust  him  with 
an  opportunity  for  doing  so.  They  accordingly  walked  one 
on  each  side  of  him,  while  the  third  rode  behind  with  a 
cocked  pistol  in  his  hand.  While  proceeding  in  this  order, 
and  near  the  place  of  then-  destination,  as  they  were  passing 
a  small  wood,  two  men  sprung  upon  them,  and  the  supervisor 
was  unhorsed  in  an  instant.  His  companions,  too,  were  se¬ 
cured  by  their  unexpected  assailants  who,  both  at  the  same 
time,  cried — “  Run,  George — run  for  your  life !  ” 

“  Run  yourselves  !”  said  George.  “  I  have  promised  not 
to  run,  and  I  will  not.  If  I  wanted  to  escape,  I  -would  need 
no  assistance;  but  provide  for  your  own  safety.  Away,  I 
say,  and  none  shall  pursue  you  for  this  time  at  least.  He 
seized  an  exciseman  by  the  breast  with  each  hand,  and  held 
them  fast. 

“  Ha,  McDonald !  ”  cried  the  supervisor,  who  had  got  again 
upon  his  legs,  “  are  you,  too,  among  the  gang  ?  I  will  soon 
bring  you  to  a  reckoning  for  this,  my  boy,”  he  added,  ad¬ 
vancing  to  seize  him.  But  the  young  man  and  his  associate 
sprung  again  into  the  wood,  and  a  bullet  from  Markham’s 
pistol  whistled  harmlessly  through  the  trees  as  they  dis¬ 
appeared. 

We  must  now  return  to  poor  Mary.  She  had  watched  her 
brother’s  departure  from  her  father’s  cottage,  and,  aided  by 
occasional  glimpses  of  moonlight,  she  had  followed  him  over 
the  hill,  and  witnessed — -herself  unseen — all  his  operations 
with  the  smugglers.  When  the  affray  commenced  between 
them  and  the  excisemen,  terror  overpowered  her,  and  she 
sank  down  senseless  among  the  bushes.  Her  perceptive 
powers  had  just  begun  to  return,  when  the  minister  rode 
up  to  the  combatants ;  and,  discovering  her  old  master  in 
danger  of  bodily  harm  from  the  hands  of  her  brother,  she 
had  obeyed  the  first  impulse  of  her  heart,  and  flung  herself 
between  them.  After  all  this  exertion  and  excitement,  the 
reader  will  readily  believe  that  poor  Mary  was  completely 
exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body.  She  was ;  but  a  friend 
was  near  who  possessed  both  the  will  and  the  ability  to  assist 
her.  The  good  minister  mounted  her  upon  his  own  horse ; 
and,  leading  the  animal  with  his  own  hand,  conducted  her 
in  safety  to  his  own  house.  The  worthy  old  man  was  fond 
of  a  sober  joke ;  and,  when  they  arrived  at  the  manse,  he 
rung  the  bell,  which  was  answered  by  his  wife  in  person. 

“Here,  Janet,”  said  her  husband.  “ I ’ve  brought  you  a 
whole  horse’s  load  of  sterling  worth.  Mary  Middleton  was 
aye  a  favourite ;  but  when  I  tell  you  o’  the  wonders  she  has 
performed  this  night,  she  will  be  even  as  a  daughter  to  your 
heart.” 

We  need  hardly  say  that  Mary  was  received  with  the 
greatest  kindness  by  the  good  lady  of  the  manse,  whose 
sympathies  were  ever  active  when  sufferings  of  any  kind, 
but  more  particularly  when  the  sufferings  of  the  virtuous 
poor  were  in  view.  The  poor  girl’s  mind  was  still  sadly 
racked  with  apprehensions  about  her  father  and  brother; 
but  her  fears  were  somewhat  quieted  when  the  minister 
assured  her  that  her  father  would  be  provided  for,  and  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  secure  his  nephew’s  influence  in 
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behalf  of  her  brother.  This  promise  was  soon  fulfilled. 
On  the  next  day  he  again  visited  his  nephew,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  prison  where  George  was  confined ;  they 
talked  with  the  young  man  a  considerable  time,  and  offered 
him  pardon  if  he  would  give  up  the  names  of  his  associates  ; 
but  this  he  sternly  refused  to  do,  assuring  them,  in  substance, 
that,  though  he  sincerely  regretted  his  connexion  with  such  a 
set  of  villains,  yet,  were  he  to  betray  them,  he  would  regard 
himself  as  the  greatest  villain  of  all.  His  visitors  left  him, 
but  not  in  -wrath.  The  minister  was  highly  pleased  with 
the  lofty  principles  which  prompted  him  rather  to  suffer 
himself  than  to  betray  others;  and  Mr  Patrick  Mark¬ 
ham  allowed  that  there  was  a  spark  of  nobility  about  the 
lad,  which  rendered  it  an  honour  to  get  a  buffet  from  his 
hand. 

After  all  this,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  George’s  punishment  was  limited  to  a  few  weeks’  im¬ 
prisonment.  Nor  will  any  one  feel  displeased  at  being  in¬ 
formed,  that  when  the  story  of  Mary’s  sufferings,  heroism, 
and  martyr-like  integrity  of  character,  was  known,  it  drew 
upon  her  the  admiration  and  applause  of  every  generous 
spirit  in  the  neighbourhood.  Presents  poured  in  upon 
her  from  all  directions,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  excise¬ 
men  who  witnessed  her  conduct  presented  her  with  a 
valuable  memorial  of  their  respect.  Some  said,  however, 
that  one  smile  from  the  runaway  McDonald  would  have 
cheered  her  heart  more  effectually  than  the  applause 
of  all  the  world  beside ;  but  he  had  not  been  heard  of 
since  the  night  on  which  he  attempted  the  rescue  of  her 
brother. 

Our  story  is  now  complete.  We  have  shown  what  the 
sterling  principles  and  virtuous  exertions  of  a  young  and 
delicate  girl  could  endure  and  accomplish.  In  Mary’s  case, 
they  not  only  preserved  the  life  of  a  venerable  and  beloved 
father,  but  also  rescued  a  rash  though  high-minded  brother 
from  the  very  vortex  of  crime — where,  but  for  her,  he 
would  have  continued  to  whirl,  till  those  noble  feelings  of 
his  nature,  which  scorned  the  illicit  traffic  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  had  been  deadened  and  destroyed  by  familiarity 
with  guilt,  and  nothing  had  remained  but  perverted  energies, 
“  for  better  purpose  lent,”  to  perish  in  the  horrid  ruin  of  a 
desperado’s  doom. 

Trusting  that  many  readers  of  the  “Border  Tales”  will 
admire  the  virtues  of  our  heroine,  and  pardon  the  attempt  of 
her  historian,  we  shall  conclude  by  intimating,  that  some  in¬ 
cidents  in  her  after  life  will  be  brought  under  their  notice  on 
a  future  occasion. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  PIBROCH- 

BEING  THE  SEQUEL  TO  MARY  MIDDLETON. 

The  little  seaport  of  K - has  long  been  considered  one  of 

the  most  dangerous  on  the  west  of  Scotland.  It  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  large  masses  of  submarine  rocks,  among  which, 
in  ordinary  weather,  vessels  of  moderate  burden,  if  skilfully 
piloted,  may  pass  with  considerable  safety ;  but  when  winds 
and  waves  are  high,  the  breakers,  occasioned  by  these  hidden 
masses  rage  with  such  fury,  that  it  is  almost  reckoned  certain 
destruction  to  venture  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  shore. 
In  such  cases  the  mariners  have  only  two  alternatives ;  they 
must  either  stand  out  to  sea,  or  endeavour  to  find  anchorage 
in  the  bay  till  the  storm  abates.  But  in  some  states  of  the 
tide,  and  when  the  wind  blows  from  a  certain  direction,  they 
have  no  alternative  at  all;  and  hence  wrecks,  even  in  the  very 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  are  no  uncommon  occurrences.  Many 
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a  gallant  ship  has  escaped  all  the  perils  Of  the  most  tempestu¬ 
ous  sea  and  gone  to  pieces  there,  while  her  hapless  crew 
might,  ere  they  sank  to  rise  no  more,  see,  from  the  staggering 
mast  or  the  separating  deck,  the  houses  which  they  were  des¬ 
tined  never  to  reaeh ;  many  a  time,  too,  has  a  group  of  weep¬ 
ing  wives  and  children  assembled  on  the  beach, 

“  To  hail  the  bark  that  never  would  return ;  ” 

and  witnessed  their  husbands  and  fathers  perishing  amidst 
the  breakers,  almost  at  their  feet.  A  painter  of  eminence 
might  there  have  found  scenes  upon  which  to  exercise  his  art, 
capable  of  moving  the  sympathies  of  civilised  men  through 
generations.  But,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  para¬ 
graph  in  the  newspapers,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  those 
distressing  events,  which  have  so  often  been  seen  by  a  few, 
and  so  soon  forgotten  by  all  save  the  moiu-ning  widows  and 
helpless  orphans,  whose  oft  returning  wants  recalled  to  their 
minds  a  fainter  feeling  of  the  agonies  which  they  had  endured 
on  those  days  of  storm  and  terror  when  their  protectors 
perished.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  humble  attempt 
is  the  first  that  has  ever  been  made  to  describe  the  dangers 
of  this  now  little-frequented  harbour,  and  yet  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  materials  for  many  an  interesting  and  pathetic 
tale  are  to  be  found  among  the  obscurest  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  Almost  every  family  is  connected  with  the  sea ;  and 
there  are  few  of  them  who  have  not  been  called  upon,  at  one 
time  or  other,  to  lament  the  loss  of  some  of  their  members. 

This  little  community,  though  they  speak  the  same  language 
as  the  other  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  have  many  customs  as 
peculiar  as  those  of  the  Indians  or  Greenlanders.  Indeed, 
they  have  so  little  connexion  with  the  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  that  they  might  almost  be  looked  upon  as  a 
distinct  race.  They  have  married  and  intermarried  so  often, 
that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  village  may  be  said  to  bear 
some  family  relation  to  one  another ;  and,  when  any  great 
calamity  occurs  to  one  part  of  the  sept,  the  rest  sympathise 
with  them  in  their  sorrow,  and  exert  all  their  abilities  to  re¬ 
move  it;  nor  are  they  less  ready  to  rejoice  with  those  who 
rejoice. 

We  have  thus  described  the  little  sea-port  of  K - ,  and 

its  humble  inhabitants,  as  they  appear  at  the  present  day ; 
but  both  were  somewhat  different  about  thirty  year’s  ago. 
The  little  harbour  was  then  sometimes  honoured  by  a  visit 
from  a  frigate  or  a  sloop  of  war.  Occasionally,  too,  a  daring 
smuggler,  who  considered  himself  safest  when  others  feared 
most  danger,  dashed  through  the  breakers,  and  delivered  his 
illicit  cargo  before  the  custom-house  authorities  were  aware 
of  his  intention.  Nor  were  the  revenue  cutter  and  the  press- 
gang  strangers  in  the  port ;  but  these  were  not  the  most 
welcome  of  its  ocean  friends.  Thither  the  stately  privateer 
dragged  her  disabled  prizes,  and  the  people  hailed  her 
approach  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  in  which  national  pride 
was  associated  with  the  prospect  of  personal  profit.  Hither, 
too,  the  gallant  “Letter  of  Marque ” °  brought  her  valuable 
commodities,  and  her  honourable  captures;  and  the  young 
men  of  the  place  gathered  around  her  with  wondering 
enthusiasm,  to  listen  to  the  narrow  escapes  she  had  made, 
and  the  bold  exploits  she  had  achieved. 

We  have  said  that  the  coast  is  dangerous — begirt  with 
breakers  and  formidable  -waves — and  that  wrecks  frequently 
occur  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Thirty  years  ago 
these  catastrophes  were  even  more  common  than  they  are 
now;  because,  then,  more  vessels  traded  to  the  port,  and 
fewer  precautions  were  taken  to  point  out  the  hidden  rocks 
upon  which  so  many  had  inadvertently  struck  and  gone  to 
pieces.  But,  in  a  community  like  that  of  K - ,  where 

*  This  name  was  applied  to  those  merchant  vessels  which,  either  with 
or  without  a  license  for  reprisals,  carried  arms  for  their  own  protection, 
or  for  the  annoyance  of  the  national  enemies. 
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every  individual  was  connected  by  some  degree  of  friend¬ 
ship  or  consanguinity,  and  where  all  were  animated  by 
that  courage  which  familiarity  with  danger  confers,  and 
that  generosity  which  is  almost  always  the  associate  of  true 
courage,  the  reader  will  readily  believe  that  many  noble 
attempts  were  made  to  rescue  the  crews  of  those  vessels 
which  unfortunately  struck  upon  the  rocks,  or  swamped 
amid  the  breakers.  Among  those,  however,  who  were 
most  active  on  these  occasions,  was  one  who  had  no  other 
connexion  with  the  village  than  that  of  a  stranger  trading  to 
its  port. 

Captain  Cameron  was  master  of  a  small  armed  merchant¬ 
man  ;  but  no  one  knew  the  place  of  his  nativity,  nor  the 
condition  of  his  family.  His  ship  seemed  to  be  his  whole 
property,  and  his  home  was  on  the  deep.  But  his  daring 
endeavours  to  save  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men,  had  rendered 
him  dearer  to  the  hearts,  and  greater  in  the  eyes  of  the 

people  of  K - ,  than  if  he  had  been  related  to  them  by 

birth,  or  adorned  with  the  titles  of  rank,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  wealth.  Of  the  last,  however,  he  was  supposed  to 
know  no  lack ;  for  he  had  been  as  successful  in  capturing 
the  property  of  his  country’s  foes,  as  he  had  been  in  saving 
the  lives  of  his  country’s  friends.  He  was  a  perfect  Paul 
Jones  for  courage  and  sagacity,  with  this  difference,  that  he 
had  less  tyranny  and  more  patience  in  his  disposition  than 
that  celebrated  personage.  No  case  in  which  the  lives  of 
men  were  in  peril  was  too  desperate  for  him  to  engage  in. 
He  never  stood  to  calculate  the  danger  which  he  would 
incur  to  himself  by  making  the  attempt :  it  was  sufficient  to 
show  him  a  fellow-creature  struggling  with  the  waves :  no 
promise  of  reward  was  necessary  to  prompt  him  to  instant 
exertions  for  his  rescue :  he  immediately  sprung  to  a  boat, 
and  the  simple  question  asked  by  the  clear  and  manly  voice 
of  Captain  Cameron — “  Who  will  put  to  sea  for  the  sufferer  ?  ” 
generally  brought  more  volunteers  to  his  assistance  than  he 
could  accept  of.  Every  young  man  was  glad  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  signalising  himself  in  the  enterprises  of  such  a 
bold  and  successful  commander ;  and  it  was  considered  the 
highest  compliment  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  a  young 
woman  of  the  place,  to  say,  that  her  suitor  was  along  with 
Captain  Cameron  when  he  saved  the  crew  of  the  Eliza  or  the 
Mary.  In  cases  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  however,  he 
generally  found  the  ablest  and  most  willing  assistants  among 
the  crew  of  his  own  little  vessel.  They  were  so  strongly 
attached  to  their  captain,  and  had  so  much  confidence  in  his 
skill  and  dexterity,  that  nothing  which  he  proposed  was  too 
fearful  for  them  to  undertake.  Such  was  his  celebrity  in  the 
village,  that  whenever  a  ship  was  seen  to  be  in  danger,  the 
general  cry  was — “  Is  the  Pibroch  in  port  ?  ”  “  Tell  Captain 

Cameron.”  This  village  fame  was  sometimes  dearly  bought ; 
for,  independent  of  the  danger  which  always  attended  his 
benevolent  adventures,  he  seldom  failed  to  get  himself  com¬ 
pletely  drenched  among  the  breakers,  which,  of  itself,  was 
no  very  comfortable  consideration  in  a  cold  winter  day. 
Iv  or  was  this  all ;  though  he  set  out  in  a  boat,  frequently 
without  a  single  companion,  he  often  parted  company  with 
her  in  the  storm,  and  returned  again  to  the  beach,  with  a 
half-drowned  wretch  on  his  back,  and  nothing  but  his  own 
brawny  arms  to  support  both  through  the  boiling  surf.  If 
we  add  the  tossing  and  dashing  which  he  sometimes  received 
among  the  sharp  shelving  rocks  of  the  shore,  to  the  desperate 
exertions  by  which  he  succeeded  in  reaching  it,  it  will  easily 
be  conceived  that  he  possessed  a  body  more  powerful  than 
ordinary  men,  and  a  mind  endowed  with  more  than  a 
common  share  of  boldness  and  benevolence.  Had  he  not 
possessed  the  first,  he  would  have  perished  in  his  first  enter¬ 
prise  ;  and  wanting  the  second,  he  never  wrould  have  engaged 
in  another. 

While  Cameron  had  thus  acquired  an  honourable  reputa¬ 


tion  in  port,  he  had  become  not  less  famous  on  the  seas ; 
but  his  celebrity  there  was  of  a  different  description. 
Foreign  privateers  were  then  cruising  in  all  directions, 
and  his  little  ship,  like  every  other  British  merchantman, 
was  liable  to  their  attacks — more  so,  perhaps,  than  most 
others ;  for  her  diminutive  dimensions  induced  them  to  think 
that  she  would  be  an  easy  prize.  A  little  experience  of  her 
courtesy,  however,  convinced  most  of  them,  that  what  she 
wanted  in  bulk  was  more  than  made  up  for  by  her  quick¬ 
ness  of  motion ;  and  very  few  who  had  received  her  salute, 
again  endeavoured  to  cross  her  course.  The  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man,  or  any  other  demon  who  haunts  the  great  deep,  would 
have  been  as  welcome  acquaintances,  ever  after,  as  the  little 
Pibroch.  Strangers,  however,  who  were  not  familiar  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  vessel,  and  the  dauntless  spirit  of  her 
commander,  sometimes  mistook  their  prey ;  but  the  first  bum 
of  the  Highland  bagpipes,  which  Captain  Cameron  always 
kept  on  board,  and  frequently  employed  previous  to  an 
engagement,  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  a  part  of  his  crew, 
who  originally  belonged  to  the  hills — dissipated  their  delusion, 
and  taught  them — sometimes  when  it  was  too  late — that 
they  had  caught  a  Tartar.  The  fame  of  the  Pibroch  had 
run  so  completely  through  the  whole  class  of  pirates  and 
privateers  which  then  infested  the  seas,  that  many,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  mould  of  the  ship  or  the  character  of 
her  crew,  identified  both  by  the  first  note  of  the  war-pipe, 
and  immediately  showed  as  strong  a  disposition  to  shun  her 
as  they  had  previously  done  to  make  her  their  prize.  Some 
of  them,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that 
she  was  more  easily  found  than  lost  again ;  and  also,  that 
Cameron  had  no  objection  to  take  a  slow-sailing  enemy  in 
tow  when  he  happened  to  be  bound  for  his  native  coast,  and 
had  no  other  business  of  importance  to  interfere  with  his 
friendly  purpose.  But  as  we  have  a  story  to  tell,  in  which 
particular  instances  of  his  prowess,  both  in  port  and  at  sea, 
will  be  given,  we  shall  not  weary  the  reader  with  any  more 
general  remarks  on  his  character. 

The  Pibroch  had  just  returned  from  a  voyage,  which  had 
been  extremely  prosperous,  both  as  regarded  her  trading 
interest  and  her  warlike  fame.  She  had  brought  a  valuable 
cargo  and  a  rich  prize,  along  with  her ;  and  both  were  safely 

moored  in  the  little  port  of  K - ,  when  the  clouds  began  to 

assume  that  livid  hue,  which,  to  the  experienced  eyes  of 
sailors,  bespeak  an  approaching  storm. 

“We  are  just  arrived  in  time,  my  boysl”  said  Captain 
Cameron,  as  the  last  rope  was  made  fast  to  the  pale.  “  Those 
who  may  attempt  to  cross  the  bar,  half-an-hour  hence,  will 
have  a  rougher  ride,  and  a  shorter  passage  too,  mayhap,  if 
yon  clouds  do  not  belie  themselves.” 

A  very  short  time  sufficed  to  show  that  his  anticipations 
were  just.  The  wind  began  to  whistle,  at  first  in  short  and 
inconstant  gusts,  as  the  faint  forerunners  of  the  storm  reached 
them,  then  louder  and  more  steady,  as  the  whole  force  of  the 
tempest  rushed  roaring  through  the  shrouds.  It  blew  from 
the  west.  Of  all  directions  this  was  considered  the  most 
dangerous ;  because,  in  such  cases,  it  was  most  difficult  to 
avoid  the  lee-shore.  The  breakers  began  to  rage,  and  foam, 
and  dash,  in  all  their  accustomed  madness;  and  every  eye 
was  directed  to  the  offing,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  if 
any  unfortunate  vessel  was  within  the  range  of  their  fury. 

“  Bring  the  glass,  Dick !  ”  cried  Cameron  to  his  mate  as  he 
swung  himself  into  the  shrouds.  “  I  have  a  small  sail  in  my 
eye,  and  I  promise  her  some  hard  tossing  and  tumbling,  at 
least  if  she  bears  this  way,  before  she  weathers  yon  beautiful 
little  Charybdis  of  our  own  seas !  ”  He  applied  the  glass  to 
his  eye,  and  continued — “A  small  craft,  indeed,  Dick — well- 
manned  though — four  men  and  a — a  lady — yes,  a  lady,  by 
Neptune !  too  fair  a  sailor,  by  far,  for  this  stormy  weather. 
Hold  to  your  partner,  girl— don’t  start,  Jack!— a  lady’i 
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fingers  will  not  injure  that  stout  arm  of  thine.  That ’s  it, 
hoys — take  another  reef  yet.  There,  finely  done ! — now  she 
rides  it  nobly.” 

He  handed  the  glass  to  his  mate,  and  began  to  rub  his  hands 
with  all  a  sailor’s  glee,  as  the  little  vessel  rose  proudly  over 
every  successive  wave  which  overtook  her.  The  crew  of  this 
small  boat  (for  such  she  was)  had  found  that  it  was  impossible 
to  beat  up  against  the  storm  ;  they  had  also  found  that  she 
could  not  live  for  a  moment  with  such  a  sea  running  upon 
her  quarter ;  and,  though  they  must  have  seen  the  breakers 
foaming  a-head,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  risk  all  and 
run  for  the  shore.  By  this  time  a  crowd  from  the  village  had 
assembled  upon  the  quay ;  and,  as  she  neared  the  surf,  every 
eye  was  turned  upon  her  with  intense  anxiety,  but  the  moment 
that  she  entered  it,  Captain  Cameron  pronounced  her  lost. 
The  manner  in  which  she  was  managed  convinced  him  that 
the  crew  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  danger  of  the 
port ;  and  without  waiting  a  moment  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
anticipated  catastrophe,  he  sprung  into  a  boat,  and,  in  his  usual 
manner,  called  out  to  the  spectators  who  crowded  the  beach — 

“  Who  will  go  to  the  help  of  the  sinking  boat’s  crew  ?  ” 
For  a  short  time  no  answer  was  returned.  The  most  ex¬ 
perienced  sailors  in  the  port  looked  in  each  other’s  faces  and 
shook  their  heads  as  if  they  doubted  the  propriety  of  exposing 
their  fives  in  such  a  hopeless  enterprise.  “  Will  none  of  you 
put  to  sea  to  save  the  poor  fellows  from  perishing  ?  ”  he  again 
asked,  turning  to  his  own  ship  as  he  spoke. 

“  Hold  on  there  for  a  little,  captain  !  ”  cried  a  gray-headed 
veteran  from  the  deck  of  the  Pibroch;  “hold  on  for  a  little, 
till  I  get  my  head-gear  belayed,  and  sink  she  or  swim  she, 
I  ’ll  take  an  oar  for  the  poor  lady’s  sake.  Though  we  ship  a 
sea  by  the  way,  there 's  neither  wife  nor  wean  to  lament  the 
loss  of  old  Will  Dempster.” 

He  seized  a  piece  of  cord,  and  placing  it  over  his  old 
tattered  hat,  tied  it  tightly  under  his  chin.  He  then  buttoned 
his  jacket,  put  a  large  quid  into  his  mouth,  and  jumped 
aboard  of  the  boat.  The  mate  and  two  others  of  the  crew 
followed  his  example.  Cameron  took  the  helm,  and  the  four 
men  placed  themselves  by  the  oars. 

By  this  time  the  little  vessel  had  nearly  reached  the  middle 
of  the  breakers ;  but  here  a  tremendous  wave  overtook  her, 
and,  doubling  over  the  stern,  stunned  the  poor  steersman  so 
much  that  he  put  the  helm  aport,  and  she  immediately 
staggered  about  with  her  broadside  to  the  storm.  The  fatal 
result  of  this  mistake  was  soon  announced  by  a  loud  shriek 
from  the  females  who  witnessed  it  from  the  quay. 

“  Give  way,  my  brave  fellows !”  cried  Cameron  to  his  men. 
“We  may  yet  be  in  time  to  pick  up  some  of  the  poor 
wretches.” 

The  oars  at  once  struck  the  water,  and  the  boat  shot  from 
the  shore  with  all  the  velocity  which  the  utmost  strength  of 
four  able-bodied  men  could  give.  A  loud  shout  of  applause 
burst  from  the  assembled  spectators,  as  she  dashed  among 
the  breakers.  Every  heart  beat  high  with  excitement  at  the 
daring  attempt ;  and  many  a  rough  lip  uttered  a  prayer  for 
the  safety  and  success  of  the  noble  adventurers.  The  boat  of 
the  strangers  was  now  observed  floating  with  her  keel  upper¬ 
most  ;  her  crew  had  gone  to  the  bottom,  with  the  exception 
of  one  man  and  the  lady,  who  still  clung  to  her  side.  They 
were  occasionally  washed  from  their  hold,  and  lost  amidst  the 
curling  foam ;  then  they  were  again  seen  struggling  back  to 
the  drifting  wreck. 

“He's  a  true-hearted  chap  yon,”  said  old  Tom  Squint, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  gladness,  as  they  reached  it.  “  He 
holds  to  his  fair  un  gallantly  there ;  and  they  ’ll  drown  to¬ 
gether,  I  presume,  unless  Captain  Cameron  should  tip  them 
a  rope’s  end  by  and  by.  Blow  me !  if  I  wouldn’t  make  a 
song  about  them,  if  I  could  spin  verses  as  well  as  young  Ned 
Rattery  there.” 


Cameron  and  his  brave  shipmates  were  now  in  the  greatest 
danger.  Several  waves  had  broken  over  their  boat;  and  two 
of  the  men  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  oars  for  the  purpose 
of  baling  out  the  water.  They  had  nearly  reached  the  wreck  ; 
but  it  was  still  doubtful  whether  they  might  be  able  to  render 
any  assistance  to  the  poor  pair  who  clung  to  it  for  fife.  Their 
boat  frequently  disappeared  between  the  successive  wave# 
which  rolled,  with  foaming  foreheads,  to  the  shore;  and 
every  spectator  held  his  breath  with  dread  till  she  a^ain 
mounted  into  view. 

“  Steady  now— steady,  boys  !  ”  cried  the  deeply-excited 
Tom  Squint.  “You  have  a  topper  a-head,  which,  mayhap, 
will  be  too  much  for  you ;  but,  weather  it,  and  all  will  b? 
well  again.” 

At  that  moment,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  crowd  were  directed 
to  a  tremendous  sea,  which,  unlike  all  that  had  preceded  it, 
rolled  on  with  a  slow  majestic  swell,  as  if  it  would  bury  the 
whole  harbour  in  its  mountain-like  mass.  The  boat’s  crew 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  their  danger.  They  turned 
their  faces  to  the  wave,  like  men  who  were  determined  to 
meet  death  with  their  eyes  open ;  and  many  a  cheek  grew 
pale,  and  many  a  prayer  was  said,  as  it  swept  over  the  little 
wreck,  engulfing  the  helpless  pair  who  clung  to  it,  and  rolled 
on  to  those  who  seemed  vainly  endeavouring  to  save  them. 
It  did  not  break,  however — perhaps  on  account  of  its  great 
magnitude,  which  raised  it  high  above  the  rocks  that  fretted 
its  less  powerful  companions  into  foaming  madness — and  the 
fight  boat  rose  over  it  in  gallant  style,  then  plunged  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  was  lost  to  every  eye.  The  crowd  kept 
gazing  for  her  reappearance  in  the  most  breathless  anxiety. 
Every  moment  seemed  an  hour  in  that  interval  of  agonising 
suspense. 

“  She  s  swamped — she ’s  swamped !  ”  cried  a  young  sailor, 
whose  impatience  had  made  him  reckon  the  time  since  her 
disappearance  much  longer  than  it  really  was. 

The  fearful  words  reached  the  ears  of  a  large  body  of 
women,  who  were  crowding  together  upon  the  pier,  and 
gazing  with  trembling  earnestness  upon  the  terrific  scene. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  hearts  of  females  are  most  easily 
affected  by  deeds  of  daring  and  generosity.  Cameron 
and  his  men  had  excited  their  admiration  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  by  his  many  noble  attempts  to  save  their  friends 
and  townsmen  ;  and  the  young  sailor’s  announcement 
drew  from  their  lips  a  simultaneous  burst  of  lamenta¬ 
tion.  Old  Tom  Squint,  who  was  himself  too  much  dis¬ 
tressed  for  listening  with  patience  to  the  noisy  distress  of 
others,  turned  round  upon  the  fair  mourners,  and  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“Hold  your  tongues,  you  screaming  owls!  If  the  boat 
is  down,  do  ye  think  that  your  howling  will  bring  her  up 
again?  But  there  she  is,”  he  added,  tossing  up  his  old 
battered  hat  in  the  air  with  such  vehemence  that  it  flew 
over  the  tower  of  the  castle,  and  was  never  again  seen.  And 
there  she  was,  sure  enough,  breasting  another  wave,  with  an¬ 
other  man  added  to  her  crew,  and  a  lady  in  his  arms  for  a 
passenger. 

The  whole  crowd,  women  and  children  not  excepted,  joined 
most  heartily  in  the  hearty  cheer  with  which  old  Tom  accom¬ 
panied  the  elevation  of  his  sou'-wester.  The  short  but  dan¬ 
gerous  voyage,  however,  was  as  yet  only  half  accomplished  ; 
but  the  successful  manner  in  which  the  first  and  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  it  had  been  performed  gave  hopes  that  it  would 
terminate  well.  The  boat  still  kept  her  head  to  the  storm, 
and  continued  her  seaward  course.  She  was  alternately  seen 
and  lost,  as  she  rose  and  sank  over  each  successive  wave  • 
and  the  inexperienced  part  of  the  spectators  could  not  help 
wondering  at  the  strange  conduct  of  the  crew,  who  were  thus 
as  they  supposed,  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  danger,  in¬ 
stead  of  turning  and  running  directly  to  the  shore  for  safety. 
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But  the  old  tars,  who  mingled  with  tne  multitude,  answered 
these  muxmurings  by  asserting  that  Cameron  knew  when  to 
turn  again. 

After  clearing  the  breakers,  and  waiting  till  several  heavy 
waves  had  passed,  the  boat  swung  safely  round,  with  her  head 
to  the  port ;  and  this  motion  was  hailed  by  another  deafening 
cheer  from  the  crowded  quay.  She  again  approached  the 
surf ;  and  again  waited  her  time.  After  another  billow  had 
lieaved  her  high  upon  its  moving  summit,  she  again  sunk, 
and  became  invisible  to  those  who  watched  her  progress  from 
the  beach.  In  a  short  time,  she  was  observed  between  two 
waves — one  receding  rapidly  before  her,  and  another  advanc¬ 
ing  as  rapidly  behind.  The  object  of  the  crew,  evidently, 
was  to  keep  her  in  that  position  till  she  stranded  on  tire 
beach ;  and  every  man  was  straining  his  utmost  strength  to 
prevent  the  pursuing  billows,  whose  front  of  curling  foam 
threatened  them  with  certain  destruction,  from  overtaking 
her.  The  captain  had  abandoned  the  helm,  and  taken  his 
place  beside  old  Will  Dempster,  whose  tough  oar  bent  like 
a  bow  beneath  their  united  force  at  every  stroke.  The 
stranger  whom  they  had  picked  up  from  the  wreck  had 
turned  in  with  the  mate,  and  even  the  half-drowned  lady 
lent  her  feeble  aid  to  their  exertions.  The  boat  rushed 
rapidly  to  the  shore ;  and,  just  as  she  touched  it,  the  pur¬ 
suing  wave  burst  upon  her  stern ;  but  its  horrid  roar  was 
scarcely  heard  amidst  the  deafening  shouts  with  which  the 
crowd  on  the  quay  hailed  the  safe  return  of  the  little  vessel 
and  her  gallant  crew.  The  only  mischief  which  it  effected 
was  the  drenching  of  those  who  were  already  too  much 
drenched,  and  who  felt  too  glad  at  them  wonderful  escape,  to 
think  for  a  moment  on  this  additional  ducking. 

Captain  Cameron  sprang  to  the  shore,  and  handed  out  the 
lady;  and  the  rest  followed  them  as  fast  as  they  could. 
The  whole  multitude  now  crowded  around  them — not  to 
congratulate  :  for  they  were  not  a  congratulating  people. 
The  formal  civility  of  refined  society  was  unknown  to 
them;  but  they  strove  with  one  another  who  would  offer 
most  kindness,  in  their  own  rude  way,  to  the  strangers, 
and  most  honour  to  their  preservers.  Accommodation  and 
dry  clothes  were  pressed  upon  them  by  as  many  individuals 
as  could  get  around  them  at  the  same  time.  Every  one 
seemed  so  anxious  for  the  honour  of  entertaining  them, 
that  the  poor  strangers  seemed  completely  perplexed  to 
know  which  of  the  many  offers  they  received  to  accept. 
The  lady  stood  shivering  in  her  wet  clothes,  exhausting  all 
her  fund  of  politeness  in  suitable  acknowledgments  to  the 
host  of  comforters,  who  pressed  her  so  hard  with  their 
hospitable  intentions,  that  she  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
killed  with  kindness.  Her  young  companion  stood  by  her 
side,  looking  first  to  her  and  then  to  the  crowd,  as  if  he  scarce 
knew  what  to  say  or  think. 

Old  "Will  Dempster’s  patience  at  length  wore  out  over  this 
long  parley,  and,  pushing  the  good  dames  aside,  in  his  own 
rough  way,  he  made  a  clear  passage  to  the  lady,  whom  he 
immediately  seized  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed — 

“  Blow  me  if  I  ’ll  hear  more  of  this  botheration — axen 
your  ladyship’s  pardon  for  this  freedom.  The  ould  crones  ’ll 
bombard  you  with  hot  rooms,  and  warm  blankets,  and  dry 
petticoats,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  till  you  sink  for  want  of 
sea-room  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  but  let  an  ould  tar  take  you 
in  tow,  and  you  shall  have  the  best  trousers  in  my  locker, 
and  the  best  cabin  in  the  Pibroch  to  rig  in  withal.  I 
promise  this  in  behalf  of  my  captain,  who  never  denied 
ould  Will  Dempster  a  favour,  when  he  was  in  the  right  on ’t.” 

“Avast  there,  Will!”  cried  Cameron;  “the  cabin  is  at 
your  service ;  but  your  trousers  won’t  suit  the  lady ;  so  bring 
the  best  pair  of  mine  that  you  can  find — jacket,  shirt,  and 
all,  for  the  gentleman  ;  and  Mrs  Bowline  hero  will  supply  his 
partner,  and  afford  both  dry  docks  to  refit  in.” 


The  old  tar  departed  immediately  to  execute  the  orders  of 
bis  officer,  and  the  old  women  reluctantly  resigned  to  Mrs 
Bowline  the  enviable  honour  of  entertaining  the  strangers. 
Cameron  took  the  lady’s  arm,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  took  her 
in  tow  ;  but  before  they  left  the  spot,  she  turned  to  her  com¬ 
panion,  and  said — 

“  Remember  the  brave  men  who  saved  us,  Richard.” 

The  young  man  pulled  out  liis  purse,  and,  presenting  it  to 
the  captain,  asked — 

“  Will  you  take  the  trouble,  sir,  to  divide  this  among  your 
noble  crew?  ’Tis  a  small  acknowledgment  for  a  service 
which  money  cannot  repay.  I  am  sorry  it  is  so  small ;  but 
I  have  nothing  more.” 

“  Put  up  your  money,  sir,”  said  the  captain ;  “  you  may 
yet  have  need  of  it ;  but  my  men  would  think  me  worthy  of 
a  round  shot  in  a  blanket  were  I  to  play  the  shark  for  them 
after  that  fashion.  They  shall  hear  of  your  generosity,  how¬ 
ever  ;  and  they  will  not  think  less  highly  of  me  for  not  taking 
advantage  of  it.” 

The  party  now  proceeded  to  Mrs  Bowline’s,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  crowd,  who  still  followed  them  in  triumph ; 
and  here  again  the  kindly  hospitality  of  the  people  of 

K -  was  exhibited  in  a  ludicrous  manner.  Those  who 

had  been  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  accommodating  the 
strangers,  had  determined,  at  least,  to  contribute  to  their 
comfort ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  many  a  kind-hearted  matron 
was  seen  hurrying  to  Mrs  Bowline’s  with  the  best  articles  of 
apparel  which  her  family  could  furnish,  dangling  upon  her 
arm.  Here  was  one  with  her  daughters  linsey  woolsey  gown 
and  clean  check-apron ;  there  was  another,  with  tippet,  hood, 
and  toy ;  following  these  was  a  third,  with  hose,  shoes,  and 
shut ;  and  so  on,  till  Mrs  Bowline’s  little  parlour  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  clothier’s  shop,  and  the  young  lady  had 
more  suits  of  apparel  to  select  from,  than  she  could  have 
carried  across  the  room  at  many  times  on  her  back. 

After  this  information,  the  reader  can  have  no  apprehen¬ 
sions  about  the  safety  or  comfort  of  the  two  strangers.  We 
shall  therefore  return  to  the  Pibroch,  to  which  Captain 
Cameron  had  also  returned.  Old  Will  Dempster,  however, 
had  got  back  to  the  ship  before  him ;  and,  as  the  whole  crew 
were  anxious  to  know  if  their  captain  had  heard  anything  of 
the  history  of  the  strangers,  old  Will  was  deputed  to  search 
him  upon  that  subject  at  his  return ;  and  he  no  sooner  set 
his  foot  on  deck,  than  the  hearty  old  tar  hailed  him  in  the 
following  manner : — 

“  So  you ’ve  got  the  young  gallant  and  his  consort  safely 
moored  beneath  the  lee  of  Lucky  Bowline’s  parlour,  I  suppose. 
She ’s  a  pretty  good-looking  craft — the  fair  un,  I  mean — and, 
shiver  me,  if  I  were  a  young  fellow  like  you,  but  I  would  take 
her  in  tow  for  good  and  all — fair  weather  and  foul.  She 
would  heave-to  in  a  moment  at  your  salute.  And  then,  what 
a  helpmate  she  would  be  at  mess-time.  That  little  son  of  a 
variet,  Jim  Scud,  could  neither  clean  the  pots  nor  dress  the 
dishes  half  so  elegantly,  I  ’ll  warrant  him.  But  knows  you  any¬ 
thing  of  her  reckoning,  captain,  or-  where  she  is  bound  for  ?  ” 

“  I  happen  to  know  something  of  both,  Will,”  said  the 
captain,  good-humouredly.  “  I  have  seen  the  damsel  before ; 
but,  as  I  now  bear  different  colours,  I  hope  she  knows  nothing 
of  me.  She  has  come  from  home  lately ;  and  she  is  at  present, 
along  with  her  brother,  bound  for  his  ship,  in  which  she  in¬ 
tends  to  make  a  coasting  voyage  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
if  tills  da/ s  sailing  does  not  put  the  pleasures  of  a  sea  life 
out  of  her  fancy.” 

“Oh,  it’s  only  her  brother  she’s  got  alongside,  then?” 
said  old  Will.  “  There’s  not  a  single  sail  between  the  lady 
and  yourself,  captain.  Square  your  yards,  and  run  down 
upon  her  at  once ;  and  if  she  does  not  put  her  helm  aport, 
and  beat  up  to  you  with  all  her  canvas  set,  never  call  old 
Will  his  own  name  again.” 
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w  Y ou  have  been  too  long  awhistling  among  the  shrouds, 
Will,”  said  the  captain,  “  to  know  anything  of  the  art  of  love. 
I,  who  am  hut  a  youngster,  can  recollect  the  time  when,  like 
all  other  land  lubburds,  as  you  call  them,  I  too  had  a  mistress. 
But  never  mind,  I  have  a  story  of  my  own  which  I  may  per¬ 
haps  tell  you,  to  divert  the  time  on  some  lazy  afternoon  at 
cea ;  but  we  must  man  the  windlass  now,  and  clear  out  as 
fast  as  possible.” 

“  Blow  me  if  I  don’t  see  through  it  now,”  said  old  Will, 
seizing  a  handspike.  “You  have  taken  some  snug  little 
galiot  in  tow  before,  and  you  will  not  heave  a  rope’s  end  to 
another  before  you  have  brought  her  into  port ;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  you  ’re  in  the  right  on’t ;  for,  judging  by  her  rig¬ 
ging,  she  must  be  a  big  un,  yon.” 

“Truly  you  are  a  far-sighted  fellow,  Will;  but  this  is  a 
consummation  which  my  ambition  never  ventured  to  anti¬ 
cipate.  I  fancy,  however,  that  the  young  lady  is  a  big  un,  as 
you  say ;  for  her  brother  offered  me  a  purse  to  be  distributed 
among  you,  which  was  worth  more  than  half  our  ship’s  cargo, 
I  warrant.” 

“  Avast  there,  captain,”  cried  old  Will ;  “  you  didn’t  take 
it  anyhow,  I  hope;  for  smash  my  timbers  if  I’ll  finger  a 
single  farthing  of  it ;  hoosomever,  it  was  very  gentlemanly  of 
the  good  youth  to  offer  it.” 

After  a  few  days  of  hard  labour,  the  Pibroch  was  delivered 
of  her  cargo,  and,  provided  with  victuals  and  ammunition  for 
another  voyage,  she  again  put  to  sea  with  every  sail  set,  and 
a  fair  wind  to  fill  them.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
on  which  she  left  the  harbour,  just  as  the  crew  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  lose  sight  of  land,  the  man  on  the  mast  sang  out — 

“  A  ship  ahead,  sir.” 

“What  course  does  she  bear?”  cried  Cameron,  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  glancing  around  the  deck  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  was  as  it  should  be,  when  such  an  announcement  was 
made. 

“  She 's  on  the  larboard  tack,  sir,”  cried  Bob  Bowline ; 
“  and  beats  this  way,  I  suppose.” 

“  What  is  she  like  ?  ”  cried  the  captain. 

“  Can’t  tell  yet,”  cried  Bob.  “  She ’s  in  the  sun’s  wake 
just  now ;  hut  I  will  see  the  cut  of  her  jib  more  clearly  in 
a  little.  There,”  he  continued,  “I  don’t  like  the  look  of  her, 
sir,  She ’s  a  schooner-rigged  rakish-looking  lubburd.” 

“  The  best  of  the  evening  to  her,  then,”  cried  the  captain. 
“  If  she  intends  to  try  the  smell  of  our  guns,  we  must  have 
hot  work  with  her,  or  darkness  will  spoil  the  game,  I  fear ; 
but  keep  your  course,  sir;  we  have  the  windward  of  her 
at  anyhow,  and  we  will  discover  her  intentions  by  and  by.” 

The  sun  was  now  hovering  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
and  shedding  a  long  stream  of  silvery  light  along  the  waves, 
which  seemed  heaving  with  animation  beneath  its  influence. 
The  unbroken  swell  was  shadowed,  on  either  side,  by  large 
masses  of  cloud,  which  lay  piled  in  gloomy  confusion  above 
the  sinking  orb,  and  seemed  to  indicate  an  increase  if  not  a 
change  of  the  wind,  which  was  now  blowing  fresh  from  the 
east.  The  Pibroch  was  dancing  on  in  the  finest  style,  with 
studding-sails  set,  and  all  hands  on  the  alert.  The  deck  was 
cleared,  the  guns  loaded,  the  boarding-pikes  and  cutlasses 
laid  in  order,  and  everything  prepared  for  action,  when  the 
strange  schooner  hoisted  French  colours,  and  made  a  signal 
to  them  to  bring  to. 

“  Bravely  done,  Monsieur,”  cried  Captain  Cameron,  slap¬ 
ping  his  hands  together.  “We  will  bring  to  presently,  my 
gay  cousin ;  but  you  must  dance  to  the  Pibroch  first,  and 
learn  something  of  Highland  hospitality,  before  we  break 
bread  together.  Give  him  a  broadside,  my  boys,  and  I  will 
tickle  his  ears  with  a  tune.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir,”  responded  the  crew,  gleefully,  “  Tip  him 
‘  Up  and  Waur  them  a’  Willie,’  and  we  will  beat  time  with 
the  carronades  on  his  timbers  to  it.” 


The  deck  was  now  a  scene  of  bustling  but  orderly  activity. 
Every  man  hurried  to  his  post.  The  gunners  stood  with 
their  lanyards  in  their  hands,  and  their  eyes  upon  the  cap¬ 
tain,  who  now  seized  the  bagpipes,  and  blew  a  few  rapid 
notes.  This  was  the  well-known  signal  for  hostilities ;  and 
the  whole  broadside  went  off,  gun  after  gun,  in  thundering 
succession.  The  Frenchman  seemed  stunned  by  this  unex¬ 
pected  salute,  and  gave  some  indications  of  a  desire  to  sheer 
off ;  but  it  was  only  a  manoeuvre,  for  he  soon  came  round  again, 
and  returned  the  fire  with  great  spirit  and  good  effect.  The 
injury  which  the  Pibroch  sustained  was  chiefly  in  the  rigging, 
and  it  was  soon  repaired .  Night,  however,  began  to  close  in 
around  them.  The  dark  hulls  of  the  vessels  became  invi¬ 
sible  ;  but,  as  long  as  a  white  sail  was  discernible,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  blaze  away  with  undiminished  vigour,  though  with 
greatly  diminished  effect.  Utter  darkness  at  length  parted 
them,  and  restored  peace  to  the  deep.  Both  vessels  concealed 
their  lights,  so  that  none  of  them  knew  the  course  which  the 
other  had  taken,  or  the  distance  which  now  lay  between 
them. 

“  So  the  rascal  has  escaped  us,”  said  Captain  Cameron,  as 
the  last  shot  was  fired,  rather  in  the  direction  where  they  last 
saw  the  enemy,  than  at  any  visible  object ;  “  but  never  mind, 
my  boys  ;  we  have  peppered  him  a  little  under  the  larboard 
wing,  I  presume;  and,  though  he  perhaps  thinks  we  have 
escaped  him,  if  he  has  the  conscience  to  look  an  old  foe  in 
the  face,  we  may  yet  meet  again,  with  a  longer  day  to  settle 
differences  in.  Bring  to,  there !  ”  he  continued.  “  We  will 
waste  one  night  waiting  upon  Monsieur,  since  he  has  had  the 
courtesy  to  give  us  a  visit  upon  our  own  coast.” 

The  vessel  was  immediately  brought  up  upon  the  wind, 
and  the  necessary  precautions  taken  to  prevent  her  from 
changing  her  place ;  and  as  it  was  suspected  that  the  enemy 
might  be  dodging  about  at  no  great  distance,  a  double  watch 
was  appointed  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  on  all  sides  till 
morning.  But  though  they  frequently  fancied  that  they 
could  hear  voices  both  on  their  larboard  and  starboard  bows, 
and  though  their  excited  imaginations  sometimes  presented 
them  with  the  appearance  of  a  sail  on  their  quarter,  yet  no 
substantial  or  authentic  traces  of  the  Frenchman  were  dis¬ 
covered  till  day  again  dawned  upon  the  deep. 

About  sunrise,  the  wind  veered  round  to  the  west,  and 
began  to  blow  with  considerable  violence ;  but  the  louder  it 
whistled  it  was  the  more  musical  to  the  ears  of  the  rough 
band  which  now  crowded  the  deck  of  the  Pibroch.  Its 
sudden  change,  to  them,  was  ominous  of  good;  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  light  showed  them  their  enemy,  several  leagues  to 
leeward ;  and  the  increasing  gale  promised  them  a  rapid  run 
to  renew  the  attack. 

The  little  vessel  was  brought  round  to  the  chase  in  an  in¬ 
stant  ;  but  she  had  not  scudded  far  when  the  man  at  the 
mast  head  sung  out — 

“  The  Frenchman  has  found  his  consort !  ”  and  at  that 
moment  a  vessel  of  similar  size  was  seen  shooting  astern  of 
him  on  the  starboard  tack.  He  immediately  put  his  helm 
down,  fell  round  in  the  same  direction,  and  fired  a  gun  at 
her.  This  salute  was  answered  by  a  broadside ;  and  Cameron 
called  out  to  his  men : — 

“  Cheer  up,  my  boys ;  Monsieur  has  found  an  enemy ;  and 
though  we  may  lose  a  prize,  we  shall,  at  least,  be  in  time  for 
the  sport.  Out  with  your  studding-sails !  and,  mark  me, 
Tom  ” — addressing  the  man  at  the  helm — “  let  the  masts  go 
overboard  if  they  will ;  never  look  at  a  rag  of  canvas,  but 
keep  the  Frenchman  dead  over  your  bows,  and  we  shall  have 
a  crack  at  him  before  he  knows  which  hand  to  turn  to.” 

While  the  Pibroch  was  dashing  on  before  a  freshening 
breeze,  as  if  competing  with  the  waves  upon  which  she  rode, 
her  crew  kept  gazing  with  intense  interest  upon  the  two 
belligerent  vessels,  which  were  now  giving  and  receiving 
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broadside  after  broadside  in  rapid  succession.  Both  ships 
were  managed  with  great  skill ;  but  the  Frenchman  seemed 
best  adapted  for  the  species  of  service  in  which  they  were 
now  engaged.  The  other  neither  answered  the  helm  so  well 
nor  sailed  so  quickly,  and  these  defects  soon  began  to  be  felt 
by  her  crew,  who,  with  all  their  exertions,  could  not  prevent 
the  enemy  from  raking  them  occasionally  in  a  most  unmerci¬ 
ful  manner. 

As  the  Pibroch  approached,  the  effects  of  the  destructive 
fire,  which  had  been  so  well  kept  up  on  both  sides,  became 
evident.  Ropes  were  severed,  and  sails  fluttered  loose  in  the 
wind;  bowsprits  were  shattered,  yards  carried  away,  and 
portions  of  the  bulwarks  broken,  in  both  ships.  But  the 
Frenchman  had  suffered  least,  which  was  a  certain  indication 
that  the  other  would  continue  to  suffer  most,  as  she  was 
every  minute  becoming  less  manageable.  At  length,  one  of 
her  masts  went  overboard;  but  it  still  remained  suspended 
by  the  larboard  shrouds,  and,  ere  it  could  be  cleared  away, 
the  flag — the  British  flag — was  struck,  and  borne  off,  like  an 
autumn  leaf,  whirling  upon  the  breeze.  It  was  a  bad  omen ; 
and  every  brow  grew  dark,  and  every  eye  flashed  fire,  which 
beheld  it.  The  crew  of  the  Frenchman,  however— unlike 
the  custom  of  their  countrymen — fought  in  silence.  No 
shout  of  triumph  was  heard  as  the  mutilated  banner  fluttered 
away  to  leeward ;  but,  if  there  was  triumph  in  the  circum¬ 
stance,  it  was  of  short  duration ;  for  ere  a  minute  passed, 
another  flag  was  proudly  displayed,  from  the  shattered  stump 
of  the  last  remaining  mast,  and  the  three  hearty  cheers,  with 
which  its  development  was  hailed,  from  the  deck  of  the 
Pibroch,  floated  down  upon  the  breeze,  and  convinced  the 
brave  men  who  unfurled  it  that  assistance  was  at  hand. 

The  purpose  of  the  Frenchman  was  now  evident  to  all. 
He  bore  close  down  upon  his  intended  prize,  which  was  so 
much  disabled  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  either  fight  or  flight. 
She  was  a  complete  wreck ;  but  she  still  bore  men  upon  her 
shattered  deck  whose  high  national  valour  would  have  scorned 
to  yield  her  last  floating  plank  an  uncontested  prize  to  a 
foreign  foe.  Pistols  and  cutlasses  were  now  distributed 
among  the  men,  and  other  preparations  made  for  giving  their 
enemies  a  warm  reception,  when  they  attempted  to  come  on 
board.  Captain  Cameron  could  easily  perceive  the  intention 
of  the  French,  and  the  determination  of  the  British  officers, 
and  his  commands  were  given  accordingly. 

“Monsieur  will  be  aboard  of  the  schooner  directly,”  said 
he ;  “  and  his  object  is  to  have  the  crew  under  hatches  before 
we  can  come  to  their  assistance.” 

“  Smash  my  timbers  if  he  does,  though !  ”  cried  old  Will 
Dempster,  squirting  an  exhausted  quid  over  the  gunnel. 

“  He  shall  taste  a  hard  breakfast,  Will,”  said  the  captain, 
“  before  he  pull  down  yon  pennon  from  the  mast-head.  But 
stand  to  your  guns,  by  boys.  The  honour  of  your  country  is 
at  stake.  Run  down  upon  his  bows,  sir,”  turning  to  the 
man  at  the  helm  ;  “rake  him  fore  and  aft;  then  put  your 
helm  down,  and  lay  me  aboard  of  him  at  once.” 

The  Frenchman  soon  came  alongside  of  his  expected  prize, 
which  was  so  completely  shattered,  both  in  hull  and  rigging' 
that  it  seemed  a  question  whether  she  would  swim  or  not  till 
the  contest  was  ended,  which  was  to  settle  to  what  country  she 
should  hereafter  belong,  -The  crews  of  the  two  vessels  now 
met  in  closer  and  more  deadly  conflict— a  conflict,  the  result 
of  which  depended  more  upon  the  courage  and  activity  of  the 
men  than  upon  the  swiftness  or  manageableness  of  the  ships. 
The  boarders  were  more  numerous,  but  they  were  neither 
more  resolute  nor  more  active  than  the  defenders.  A  sharp 
volley  of  small  arms  was  discharged,  then  the  cutlasses  were 
drawn,  and  a  most  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle  com¬ 
menced.  Both  parties  were  too  eagerly  engaged  to  observe 
the  approach,  or  even  to  hear  the  guns  of  the  Pibroch  ;  but 
the  loud  shout  with  which  her  dauntless  crew  sprung  upon 


the  Frenchman's  deck,  startled  the  combatants,  and  occa¬ 
sioned  a  sudden  change  in  their  expectations.  The  cheer  was 
returned  from  the  deck  of  the  British  vessel ;  and  a  short, 
thick,  swarthy-looking  fellow,  in  a  foreign  uniform,  who  was 
among  the  first  of  the  boarders,  turned  to  those  who  followed 
him,  and,  brandishing  his  cutlass,  with  a  sailor’s  oath,  and  a 
Scottish  accent,  commanded  them  to  face  about  to  the  lar¬ 
board,  “  Give  the  dogs  no  quarter,”  he  added ;  “  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  none.  Conquer  or  die.” 

“  No  quarter  then,  you  piratical  rascal !  ”  said  Captain 
Cameron,  endeavouring  to  force  his  way  to  the  speaker; 
“but  you  shall  have  quarter  on  a  yard-arm,  you  merciless 
miscreant,”  he  added,  striking  down  the  man  who  interposed 
between  him  and  the  officer. 

The  pirate  crew — for  such  they  appeared  to  be — seemed 
composed  of  men  from  many  different  nations,  and,  shame  to 
tell !  old  Scotland  had  furnished  her  own  quota  of  despera¬ 
does  to  that  bloody  band.  They  were  now  surrounded  on  all 
sides ;  but  they  fought  as  such  men  have  always  done,  with 
the  silent  savage  desperation  of  the  dying  wolf.  The  combat 
was  now  carried  on  upon  their  own  deck.  They  had  been 
beat  back  from  the  Mary — the  vessel  which  they  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  board — and  her  crew  and  the  crew  of  the  Pibroch 
frequently  cheered  each  other  from  the  starboard  and  lar¬ 
board  sides  of  the  Rose  de  Guerre ,  whose  desperate  company 
fought  back  to  back  between  them,  without  asking  mercy  or 
uttering  a  word,  save  when  a  volley  of  imprecations  announced 
the  fall  of  some  of  their  number.  The  strife  was  too  close 
and  fierce  to  be  of  long  duration.  The  short,  thick  man, 
before  mentioned,  who  appeared  to  act  as  the  captain  of  the 
pirates,  was  already  down,  but  not  dead.  Even  in  that  help¬ 
less  condition  he  seemed  dreaded  by  his  men,  who  formed  a 
circle  around  him,  but  carefully  avoiding  treading  upon  any 
part  of  his  person.  He  still  continued  to  give  his  commands, 
mingled  with  many  oaths,  to  his  fast  diminishing  band ;  and 
when  any  of  the  men  happened  to  fall  across  him,  though 
mortally  wounded  himself,  he  spurned  the  expiring  wretch 
away  with  all  his  remaining  strength,  as  if  he  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  that  even  death  should  not  diminish  his  dignity.  He 
attempted,  by  two  or  three  convulsive  efforts,  to  raise  himself 
from  the  horizontal  position  in  which  he  now  lay ;  but  they 
were  ineffectual,  and  he  rolled  to  one  side  with  a  fiendish 
glare  of  disquietude  flashing  from  his  eyes.  At  length,  sum¬ 
moning  up  all  his  remaining  physical  power,  to  ensure  the 
accomplishment  of  his  last  demoniacal  desire,  he  struck  the 
deck  with  his  foot,  several  times,  with  great  violence,  and 
cried,  or  rather  screamed,  with  frenzied  accent — 

“Down,  down,  every  dog  of  you  !  Fire  your  last  gun,  now, 
and  send  us  all  one  way  at  once.”  The  remaining  crew  of 
the  Rose  de  Guerre  immediately  disappeared  through  one  of 
the  hatches. 

>  -A-  shot,  or  it  might  be  several  shots,  had  entered  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  vessel,  and,  following  a  direct  line — she 
being  then  swung  over  to  leeward — had  passed  through  the 
deck,  tearing  up  some  of  the  planks.  Through  this  aperture 
Cameron  dropped  himself  into  the  powder  room,  calling  out 
to  his  men — 

“  Follow  me,  my  brave  fellows  !  or  they  will  blow  us  all  up 
in  an  instant.”  Every  man  dashed  in  after  his  leader,  and 
the  crew  of  the  Mary  followed  the  pirates  down  the  hatch¬ 
way.  They  were  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  most  fearful  catas¬ 
trophe.  One  of  the  pirates  was  running  forward,  with  a 
cocked  pistol  in  his  hand,  to  fire  the  magazine,  when  Captain 
Cameron  met  him,  and  struck  up  the  weapon,  which  went 
off  without  producing  the  premeditated  effect.  After  some 
hard  fighting,  the  pirates  were  beat  back  into  the  cabin,  and 
there  secured  as  prisoners,  A  strong  guard  was  placed  over 
them,  and  the  two  captains,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  returned 
again  to  the  deck. 
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During  the  heat  of  the  action  there  was  no  time  to  recog¬ 
nise  old  acquaintances ;  but  now,  when  it  was  over,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Mary  at  once  discovered  that  he  was  again  in¬ 
debted  to  his  former  preserver  for  his  present  rescue. 

“  Captain  Cameron,”  said  he,  approaching  his  deliverer  in 
a  rapture  of  enthusiastic  gratitude,  which  none  but  the  gene¬ 
rous  and  the  brave  can  feei,  “  I  again  owe  my  own  life,  and 
the  lives  of  my  men,  and  the  lives  and  honour  of  a  sister,  and 
a — a  friend,  who  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  beside,  to  your 
prompt  and  heroic  exertions.  Come,  George,”  he  added, 
turning  to  a  young  man  who  stood  near  him,  and  who  was 
now  employed  in  scrutinising  the  captain’s  face  with  a  look 
of  mingled  admiration  and  surprise — “  Come,  George,  bear  a 
hand  with  your  acknowledgments  to  our  gallant  friend  here ; 
and  we  will  call  up  the  girls  directly,  to  express  their  grati¬ 
tude  in  their  own  way.  They  shall  sing  Te  Deums,  and  sew 
samplers,  and  knot  ribands,  in  honour  of  your  victory,  sir, 
for  all  their  lives  to  come.  My  sister,  Nan,  has  been  chant¬ 
ing  your  praise,  night  and  day,  ever  since  you  so  nobly  saved 
her  and  me  from  sinking  among  the  breakers,  in  the  bay  of 

The  young  man  who  was  called  upon  in  the  former  part  of 
this  address,  still  stood  gazing  upon  Cameron  in  wondering 
silence.  The  oddness  of  his  manner  attracted  the  captain’s 
notice,  but  his  glance  had  do  sooner  fallen  upon  the  indivi¬ 
dual’s  face  than  he  bounded  towards  him,  holding  out  Iris 
hand  and  inquiring— 

“  How  are  you,  Middleton  ?  and  why  are  you  here  ?  ” 

“  So  it  is  just  yourself,  M ‘Donald !  ”  said  the  other,  smil¬ 
ing,  and  seizing  his  hand  with  friendly  eagerness.  “Why, 
man,  there  was  a  wonder  raised  between  my  old  eyes  and 
your  new  name  which  quite  confounded  me.  Where  have 
you  been ;  and  what  have  you  been  doing  these  many  long 
years  past.” 

“You  will  hear  all  that  in  due  time,  George,”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  “but  you  must  answer  me  a  few  questions  first.” 

“As  many  as  you  please,”  said  the  other. 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  captain,  “is  your  sister,  Mary, 
alive  ?  ” 

“  She  is !  ” 

“  Is  she  married  ?  ” 

“No!” 

“  Does  she  ever  speak  of  Jamie  1  ” 

“  Often !  ” 

“Well,  blow  me,  as  old  Will  Dempster  says,  if  I  am  not 
the  happiest  man  alive,  now.  But,  come,  let  us  look  to  the 
wounded ;  poor  fellows,  their  groans  are  heartrending.” 

He  turned  to  the  captain  of  the  Mary,  whose  countenance 
seemed  agitated  with  some  inexplicable  feeling,  which  he 
vainly  strove  to  suppress.  Captain  Cameron  (we  retain 
the  assumed  name,  because  the  crew  of  the  Pibroch  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  use  the  real  one)  imputed  his 
emotion  to  sympathy  for  the  dying  men,  who  lay  groaning 
around  him  in  many  a  mangled  heap ;  but  George,  or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  Mr  Middleton,  seemed  to  guess  the  cause 
more  correctly,  and  his  face  also  became  flushed,  and  his 
manner  confused. 

“  Come,  come,  my  brave  friends,”  said  Cameron,  who  ob¬ 
served  the  embarrassment  of  both,  “  let  us  not  stand  idly 
lamenting  over  these  poor  men  ;  but  let  us  endeavour-,  by 
active  exertions,  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.”  He  began  to 
examine  and  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  both  friends  and  foes, 
and  the  other  two  followed  his  example.  Some  were  moan¬ 
ing  piteously,  without  being  aware  that  they  were  doing  so. 
Others,  whose  w-ounds  were  more  distant  from  the  seat  of 
sensation,  were  striving  with  desperate  pride  to  suppress 
every  murmur  of  pain.  Among  the  last  mentioned,  was  the 
short  thick  man,  who  seemed  to  act  as  the  commander  of 
the  Rose  de  Guerre .  He  was  lying  on  his  back,  with  a  deep 


wound  in  his  side,  through  which  his  life-blood  seemed 
ebbing  fast ;  but,  when  Captain  Cameron  approached  him, 
he  grasped  his  cutlass,  which  was  lying  near  him,  and  made 
an  effort  to  rise. 

“  God  forgive  you,  M ‘Derrick !  ”  said  the  captain,  as  the 
dying  man  again  fell  back  upon  the  deck.  “  This  is  a  des¬ 
perate  end  to  a  desperate  life !  Why  did  you  leave  the  dis¬ 
reputable  trade  of  a  smuggler,  to  engage  in  the  more  dangerous 
and  villainous  trade  of  a  pirate !  ” 

“  Begone,  you  mutinous  dog !  ”  said  the  other,  shaking  his 
cutlass  at  the  captain,  and  scanning  his  face  with  a  stare  of 
fixed  unutterable  hatred.  “  I  am  no  pirate,  as  you  may  see 
by  examining  the  ship’s  papers.  But  how  is  this  ?  Why  do 
the  devils  come  to  torment  me  now  ?  It  is  shed — yes— it  is 
she !  ”  His  eyes  rolled  fearfully  round,  and  his  countenance, 
which  had  always  been  dark,  became  doubly  horrible.  “  The 
living  and  the  dead !  ”  he  continued ;  “  yes,  all — they  come — 
they  come !  but  I  defy  them  all !  Begone,  you  grinning  old 
French  fiend!  Take  back  your  ship,  if  you  will;  but  I  defy 
you — I  curse  you,  and  you,  and  you,  and  you,”  he  added, 
striking  with  his  cutlass  at  every  individual  phantom  with 
which  his  tortured  imagination  presented  him ;  but,  at  the 
fourth  stroke,  the  weapon  fell,  with  the  hand  which  held  it. 
His  eyes  were  staring  open ;  his  hands  were  clenched  firmly ; 
his  mouth  was  gaping,  and  his  whole  visage  distorted  and 
ghastly — he  was  dead ! 

“  How  terrible  is  the  death  of  the  wicked !  ”  said  a  soft, 
tremulous  voice.  “  May  God  preserve  us  from  such  crimes 
as  lead  to  such  an  end  !  ”  Captain  Cameron  looked  behind 
him,  and  there  he  beheld  two  young  ladies,  with  bandages 
and  other  articles  for  dressing  wounds,  in  their  hands.  They 
were  pale  and  trembling ;  but  terror  could  not  disguise  the 
features  of  one  of  them.  He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and 
exclaimed — 

“  Mary ! — my  own  Mary ! — I  have  found  you  at  last !  ” 

Mr  Middleton  and  his  friend  were  now  engaged  binding  up 
the  arm  of  a  poor  tar,  who  had  been  severely  wounded ;  but 

when  Captain  S - beheld  Miss  Middleton  in  the  arms  of 

Captain  Cameron,  he  dropped  the  hand  of  his  patient,  and 
staggered  a  few  steps  backward.  His  eyes  flashed,  his  lip 
quivered,  and  his  whole  frame  shook.  He  advanced  a  few 
steps,  then  retired,  and  then  hurried  down  the  companion 
ladder,  as  if  to  conceal  his  agitation  from  the  gaze  of  the 
crews.  When  he  returned,  he  was  composed ;  but  his  coun¬ 
tenance  was  pale  and  sad. 

All  hands  were  now  called  off  to  the  Mary ;  and,  after 
long  and  arduous  exertion,  she  was  cleared  of  water,  and  her 
leaks  closed  up ;  but,  as  she  was  too  much  shattered  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  voyage,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  take  her  back 
into  port  for  repair.  The  papers  of  the  Rose  de  Guerre  were 
then  examined,  and  it  was  found  that  she  was  authorised,  by 
the  French  Government,  to  make  prizes  of  British  merchant¬ 
men  ;  but  the  name  of  Captain  M ‘Derrick  did  not  occur  in 
the  diploma,  which  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  the  phantom 
Frenchman  whom  he  defied  in  his  dying  struggle,  had  been 
despatched  by  criminal  means,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
some  ambitious  purpose. 

Before  the  Pibroch  again  proceeded  on  her  cruise,  Captain 

Cameron  invited  Captain  S - ,  Mr  Middleton,  and  the  two 

ladies,  to  dine  with  him ;  and,  as  then-  past  history  and 
present  circumstances  were  involved  in  some  mystery,  he 
proposed  that  each  individual  should  tell  his  story,  from  the 
period  at  which  they  last  met.  He  began  by  narrating  his 
own  adventures ;  but,  as  we  cannot  afford  room  for  them  in 
his  own  words,  the  reader  must  be  content  with  the  brief 
abridgement  which  follows : — 

After  James  M ‘Donald,  and  the  smuggler  who  had  solicited 
his  assistance,  had  made  the  attempt  to  rescue  George  Mid¬ 
dleton  from  Mr  P.  Markham,  and  the  other  excisemen,  as 
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narrated  in  the  former  story,  he  deemed  it  unsafe  to  return 
to  his  old  place  and  occupation.  He  was,  therefore,  easily 
induced  by  the  smuggler  to  accompany  him.  Poor  James 
was  thus  forced  into  a  situation  for  which  his  strength  and 
daring  spirit  were  admirably  adapted ;  but  his  love  of  justice, 
and  Ills  desire  for  honourable  employment,  rendered  him 
miserable  amongst  his  wild  and  lawless  associates. 

After  performing  several  voyages  under  the  command  of 
the  same  Captain  M  Derrick,  whose  death  scene  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  as  James  and  he  were  one  day  walking  upon  the 

beach,  at  some  distance  from  the  village  of  N - ,  a  young 

lady  of  uncommon  beauty  happened  to  pass  them. 

“  Hark  ye,  MDonald,”  said  the  captain,  following  the  girl 
with  Ills  keen  black  eye;  “we  have  long  wanted  a  wench  to 
superintend  the  mess  and  other  matters  on  board  of  the 
Scuttler;  here  is  one  that  will  suit  our  purpose  exactly. 
Bring  her  to  there,  and  I  will  make  signal  for  the  boat.” 

“  I  will  not !  ”  said  MDonald. 

“Dare you  disobey  orders,  you  dog!”  said  the  other,  spring¬ 
ing  forward  and  seizing  the  lady,  who  vainly  shrieked  and 
struggled  in  his  tiger  grasp.  MDonald  rushed  to  her  assist¬ 
ance,  and  the  enraged  captain  pulled  out  a  pistol  and  dis¬ 
charged  it  at  his  head.  The  bullet  missed  him ;  and,  in  a 
moment  more,  the  lady  was  at  liberty,  with  her  enemy 
stretched  senseless  at  her  feet. 

“  Run,  madam !”  said  MDonald ;  “  you  are  still  in  danger, 
and  I  may  not  be  able  to  protect  you  long.”  The  boat  was 
now  seen  approaching  the  shore,  and  the  lady  hurried  off  in 
one  direction,  and  her  deliverer  in  another. 

“Do  you  not  recognise  me?”  said  Captain  S - ’s  sister 

to  Captain  Cameron,  as  this  portion  of  his  story  was  nar¬ 
rated  ;  “  do  you  not  recognise  me  as  the  poor  girl  whose  life 
and  honour  was  then,  and  have  since  been,  twice  saved  by 
your  noble  exertions  ?  ” 

After  this  quarrel  with  his  captain,  MDonald,  who  had 
acquired  considerable  experience  of  a  sailor’s  duties,  deter¬ 
mined  to  seek  employment  in  some  more  honourable  service. 

For  this  purpose  he  visited  the  port  of  K - ,  and  was  soon 

engaged  to  the  Pibroch,  which  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Cameron,  in  person,  who  was  also  proprietor  of  the  vessel. 
As  MDonald  was  ashamed  of  his  late  adventures,  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  them,  he  determined  upon  adopting  a 
new  name ;  and,  thinking  that  it  might  do  some  good,  and 
could  do  no  harm,  he  assumed  that  of  his  new  captain.  He 
was  soon  promoted  to  the  station  of  mate ;  but,  in  a  skirmish 
which  took  place  shortly  after,  between  the  Pibroch  and  a 
French  privateer,  Captain  Cameron  was  mortally  wounded, 
and,  while  he  lay  bleeding  in  the  arms  of  his  mate,  with  his 
little  boy  weeping  by  Iris  side,  he  uttered  the  following  brief 
sentence — 

“  Cameron,  you  already  bear  my  name.  This  ship  and  this 
boy  are  all  that  I  possess  in  the  world — command  the  one, 
and  be  a  father  to  the  other ;  and,  as  you  do  your  duty,  may 
the  blessing  of  God  be  with  you  !  ”  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
almost  instantly  expired. 

While  narrating  this  part  of  Iris  story,  Captain  Cameron 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  curly  head  of  a  spirity  little  fellow 
who  stood  between  his  knees,  and  said — 

“  This  is  my  son — this  is  my  captain,  Mary ;  will  you  be  a 
mother  to  him  ?  ” 

The  reader  is  now  acquainted  with  the  outline  of  Captain 
Cameron’s  history,  from  the  period  at  which  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  name  of  James  MDonald,  in  the  previous 
story,  to  the  period  at  which  he  again  appeared  to  Mary 
Middleton,  as  commander  of  the  Pibroch ,  under  his  assumed 
name. 

We  must  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  George  Middle¬ 
ton’s  narration  of  that  part  of  Iris  life  which  was  comprised 
betwsen  the  same  two  epochs.  In  the  preceding  story  we 


left  him  a  prisoner  for  smuggling ;  but,  when  the  weeks  of 
his  confinement  were  past,  by  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the 

venerable  minister  of  N - ,  he  obtained  a  situation  as  porter 

to  a  trading  company,  with  whom  the  good  clergyman  was 

connected  through  his  son,  Captain  S - ,  who  was  lately 

introduced  to  the  reader  as  commander  of  the  Mary.  George’s 
acquirements  and  steady  character  soon  gained  the  confidence 
of  his  employers,  and  he  was  elevated  to  the  situation  of  a 
clerk.  Longer  service  produced  greater  promotions.  He 
passed  rapidly  through  every  post  of  trust,  and  was,  at  length, 
appointed  principal  manager  of  the  company’s  business.  His 
father  and  sister  lived  along  with  him,  supported  by  his 
income  and  honoured  by  all  who  knew  them.  He  was  act¬ 
ing  as  supercargo  on  board  of  the  Mary  when  that  vessel  was 
attacked  by  the  Pose  dc  Guerre,  and  his  sister  and  Miss 

S - ,  with  the  last  of  whom  he  was  soon  to  be  married,  had 

gone  along  with  their  two  brothers  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health. 

This  is  the  substance  of  Mr  Middleton’s  narrative ;  and, 
when  it  was  concluded,  Captain  Cameron  begged  his  brother 

officer,  Captain  S - ,  to  gratify  the  company  with  a  recital 

of  his  adventures  during  the  same  period. 

“I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  relate,”  said  he;  “and 
anything  which  I  have  to  tell  is  disgraceful  to  myself ;  but 
as  it  is  at  the  same  time  highly  honourable  to  one  whom 
every  person  present  greatly  esteems,  I  shall  not  shrink  from 
the  task.  About  the  time,  then,  when  you  so  nobly  rescued 
my  sister  from  the  ruthless  arms  of  the  smuggler,  I  was 
making  love  to  a  beautiful  young  orphan  who  was  possessed 
of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  and  the  most  accomplished 
mind.  I  was  sincere  in  my  attachment,  and  it  was  answered 
with  equal  sincerity.  Our  love  was  strengthened  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  experience  of  years.  To  me  no  face  was  so 
fair,  no  form  so  handsome,  and  no  mind  so  refined  as  Julia 
Marchmont’s.  I  dreamed  not  of  any  one  who  could  rival 
her  in  my  affections — neither  did  she.  But  the  hearts  of 
men  are  deceitful — so  was  mine.  Another  lady  came  to  live 
in  the  neighbourhood.  I  saw  her  and  loved  her- — and 
loathed  myself.  She  became  the  friend  of  Julia,  and  she 
was  worthy  of  her  confidence.  She  heard  all  her  secrets,  but 
she  revealed  none  of  them.  To  this  lady  I  offered  my  heart, 
which  had  been  so  lately  another’s.  She  heard  me  with  pa¬ 
tience,  and  answered  me  with  tears.  She  assured  me  that 
Miss  Marchmont’s  affections  were  wholly  my  own.  She 
warned  me  that  if  I  deserted  her,  the  consequences  might 
be  such  as  would  render  me  miserable  as  long  as  I  lived. 
With  respect  to  herself,  she  confessed  that  there  was  no  man 
alive  who  stood  higher  in  her  estimation  than  I  did ;  but  her 
heart  had  been  given  to  one  whom  she  believed  to  be  dead, 
and  it  could  never  be  given  to  another.  I  heard  her ;  I  ad¬ 
mired  her,  I  loved  her  the  more,  though  the  purity  of  her 
affections  and  the  noble  constancy  of  her  principles  were  a 
pointed  satire  upon  my  own  infidelity.  I  saw  the  man 
whom  she  supposed  to  be  dead  return.  I  beheld  her  in  his 
arms,  and  almost  fainted  at  the  sight.  But  some  good  angel, 
doubtless,  came  to  my  aid,  and  directed  my  feelings  into  the 
proper  channel.  But  who  do  you  think,  captain,  was  this 
noble-minded  woman  ?  ” 

“Why,  I  can’t  guess,”  said  Captain  Cameron;  “but  I 
admire  the  character,  though  I  know  nothing  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.” 

“  Look  there !  ”  said  the  other,  pointing  to  Miss  Middle- 
ton,  whose  face  was  suffused  with  blushes.  “Look  there, 
and  see  if  you  can  find  in  that  countenance  any  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  my  story.  Yes,  captain,  it  was  your  own 
lovely,  amiable,  true-hearted  Mary.  May  God  bless  you 
both  !  You  are  both  worthy  of  each  other ;  and  I  shall  never 
cease  to  rejoice  over,  and  be  grateful  for,  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  which  brought  about  this  happy  meeting;  nor  shall  J 
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ever  forget  to  venerate  the  woman  whoee  pure,  immovable 
virtue  restored  my  wavering  fidelity,  and  preserved  the  life  of 
my  poor  unsuspecting  Julia.” 

Captain  S - ,  at  his  return,  confessed  the  whole  affair  to 

Miss  Marchmont,  and  was  graciously  forgiven.  Her’s  was  a 
heart  in  which  resentment  never  reigned — it  was  strong  in 
its  affections,  generous  in  its  emotions,  and  gentle  in  its 
sympathies.  Disappointment  might  have  broken  it,  or  grief 
withered  it ;  but  for  the  stormy  feelings  of  anger  and  revenge 
it  had  no  place.  She  was  a  Christian.  They  were  united 
— they  were  happy. 

Shortly  after,  Mr  Middleton  became  the  husband  of  Miss 

S - ;  and  his  sister  Mary — the  humble  heroine  of  the 

“dear  years” — about  the  same  time  gave  her  hand  and 
heart,  and  all  that  she  possessed,  to  James  M ‘Donald, 
alias  Captain  Cameron,  with  whom  she  lived,  and  is,  per¬ 
haps,  still  living,  a  happy  and  honoured  wife.  To  his  poor 
orphan  prot-ege  she  acted  the  part  of  a  kind  and  affectionate 
mother,  and  he  loved  her  and  addressed  her  as  such. 


THE  DROICH. 

On  the  evening  of  that  eventful  day  which  saw  Patrick 
Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Feme,  the  young  and  learned  Scotch 
proto-martyr  to  the  Protestant  faith,  bend  his  head  and  re¬ 
sign  his  soul  at  the  burning  stake,  in  the  head-quarters  of 
Scottish  superstition — St  Andrew’s — a  young  man  was  slowly 
bending  his  steps  from  the  scene  of  execution  towards  his 
home,  a  good  many  miles  distant.  The  effect  produced  by 
that  day’s  proceedings  was,  as  is  well  known,  felt  throughout 
all  Scotland,  where  the  scene  of  martyrdom  was,  as  yet,  one 
of  these  mira  nova  which  startle  a  country,  and  extort,  from 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  heart,  thoughts  and  feelings  as 
new  as  intense.  In  the  case  of  Hamilton,  there  were  many 
features  calculated,  in  an  imminent  degree,  to  strike  deep  into 
the  minds  of  a  sympathetic  and  meditative  people  ;  and, 
doubtless,  his  birth,  descended  from  the  royal  house  of 
Albany — his  learning,  derived  from  the  deep  wells  of  Mair’s 
philosophy — and  his  extreme  youth — were  not  the  least  im¬ 
pressive  ;  yet  there  was  something  in  the  mere  manner  of  his 
death — abstracted  even  from  the  species  of  immolation  not 
altogether  new  to  Scotland,  cruelly  mangled,  as  he  was,  by  an 
awkward  or  cold-blooded  executioner — that  deepened  and 
riveted  the  effect  produced  by  the  extraordinary  scene  of  his 
martyrdom.  If  casual  or  merely  curious  spectators  might 
dream  of  that  scene  till  their  dying  hour,  we  may  form  some 
estimate  of  what  the  friend  and  college  companion  of  the 
martyr — for  such  was  the  young  man  whom  we  have  now 
introduced  to  the  reader — felt  and  thought,  as,  with  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground,  he  prosecuted  his  journey  homewards,  after 
witnessing  the  execution.  Imbued  himself  with  the  spirit  of 
the  new  faith,  he  had  that  day  seen  it  proved,  in  a  manner 
little  less  that  miraculous.  One  of  the  softest  and  gentlest  of 
mankind,  who  would  have  shrunk  from  the  sight  of  pain  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  meanest  of  God’s  creatures,  had  been  enabled, 
by  celestial  influence,  to  stand,  in  the  midst  of  a  scorching 
and  destroying  fire,  undaunted,  unmoved,  with  smiles  on  his 
countenance  and  words  of  exhortation  on  his  lips.  The 
feelings  of  the  religionist  wrere  roused  and  sublimed  by  the 
contemplation  of  one  of  heaven’s  marvels ;  but  the  pity  of  the 
man  and  the  friend  was  not  lost  in  the  admiration  of  the 
heaven-born  fortitude  that  stimulated  total  relief  from  bodily 
agony.  Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  youth,  and  were  wiped 
away  only  to  rise  again  with  the  recurring  thoughts  of  the 
various  stages  of  the  trial  and  triumph  of  his  beloved  friend. 
He  had  already  wandered  a  considerable  distance;  but  the 
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space  bore  no  proportion  to  the  time  occupied ;  for  he  had 
sat  down  often  by  the  roadside,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
been  lost  in  a  species  of  charmed  contemplation  of  images  at 
which  he  shuddered. 

While  yet  some  miles  from  the  end  of  his  journey,  the 
shades  of  night  began  to  fall  o’er  the  undulating  heights  that 
form  the  end  of  the  Ochil  chain  to  the  west;  but,  as  yet, 
the  sun,  the  only  object  seen  in  the  whole  horizon,  appeared 
in  full  disk,  red  and  lurid,  like  the  mass  of  ember-faggots 
which,  some  hours  before,  lay  in  the  street  of  St  Andrew’s, 
surmounted  by  the  blackened  corpse  of  the  martyr.  The 
traveller  turned  his  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  luminary; 
but  quickly  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  from  an  instinc¬ 
tive  feeling  of  horror,  as  a  dim  -wreath  of  cloud,  stretching 
along  the  superior  part  of  the  fiery  circle,  seemed  to  realise 
again,  in  solemn  magnificence,  the  sight  he  had  witnessed. 
The  altitude  of  the  object  which  suggested  the  resemblance, 
with  the  georgeousness  in  which  it  was  arrayed,  again  claimed 
the  aspiring  thought,  that  the  spirit  of  his  friend,  sublimed 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  new  faith,  was  even  then  journeying 
to  the  spheres  which  he  contemplated.  The  final  triumph  of 
the  martyr  was  completed  in  the  scene  of  his  agonies,  and  the 
seal  of  eternal  truth  was,  by  God’s  finger,  imprinted  on  the 
doctrines  he  had  published  and  explained  in  the  midst  of  the 
melting  fire  of  the  furnace.  Placing  his  hand  in  his  breast, 
he  drew  forth  the  beautiful  Latin  treatise  which  his  friend 
had  composed  on  the  subject  of  the  justification  of  the  sinner, 
through  a  believing  faith  in  Him  who  was  foretold  from  the 
beginning  of  time  ;  and,  sitting  again  down  by  the  side  of  a 
hedge,  he  struggled,  in  the  descending  twilight,  to  store  his 
mind  with  some  of  those  precepts  which  were  destined  to 
claim  the  reverence  of  an  enlightened  world.  He  was  soon 
lost  in  the  rapt  meditation  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  early 
Reformers  rejoiced  amidst  the  persecution  with  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  was  again  in  regions  brighter  than 
those  of  this  world,  in  communion  with  him  who,  when  the 
flames  were  already  crackling  among  the  faggots,  cried  out — 
“  Behold  the  way  to  everlasting  life  !  ”  From  the  exalted 
sphere  of  his  dreamy  cogitations  he  looked  down  with  a  con¬ 
tempt  which,  as  his  head  reclined  among  the  grass,  might 
have  been  observed  curling  the  lip  of  indignant  scorn  upon 
all  the  thousand  corruptions  of  the  Old  Church ;  its  sold  in¬ 
dulgences,  its  certified  beatifications,  its  pardons,  its  soul- 
redeeming  masses,  its  chanting  music,  its  sms,  and  its  ineffec¬ 
tual  mortifications.  The  bright  spirit  of  Christianity,  arrayed 
in  her  pure  garment  of  white,  was  before  the  view  of  his 
fancy  ;  her  clear,  seraphic  eye  beamed  through  his  soul ; 
and,  with  finger  pointed  to  heaven,  she  invited  him  to  brave 
the  pile  and  the  persecution  of  men,  and  gain  the  crown 
which  was  now  encircling  the  temples  of  Hamilton.  He 
thought  he  could,  at  that  moment,  have  died  as  his  friend 
had  perished,  and  that  the  pangs  of  the  circling  flames  would 
have  been  felt  by  him  merely  as  the  smart  pungency  of  a 
healing  medicament,  which  the  patient  rejoices  in  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  health. 

How  long  he  remained  under  the  influence  of  this  beatific 
vision,  he  knew  not  himself.  He  had  fallen  asleep.  He 
opened  his  eyes  :  the  sun  had  now  gone  down  into  the  western 
main ;  and  all  that  was  left  of  his  glory  was  a  thin  stream  of 
wavy  light,  which,  shooting  across  the  dark  firmament,  looked 
like  the  wake  of  the  passing  spirit  of  his  friend  on  its  journey 
to  heaven.  He  arose.  The  searching  dews  of  evening  had 
penetrated  to  his  skin  ;  a  cold  shiver  shot  through  his  frame  - 
and  again,  clutched  by  the  humbling  and  levelling  harpies  of 
worldly  feelings,  fears,  and  experiences,  he  felt  all  the  terror 
of  his  former  sensations,  when  he  beheld  the  corpse  of  the 
martyr  sink  with  a  crash  among  the  embers,  which,  as  they 
received  the  body,  sent  forth  a,  cloud  of  hissing,  crackling 
spar  Ides  of  fi^,  mixed  with  a  deuse  cloud  of  smoke. 
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“Alas!  this  spirit  of  mine  is  strong  only  in  dreams,”  he 
muttered  to  himself,  as  the  shiver  of  the  night  air  passed  over 
him.  “  It  is  as  the  eagle  of  Bencleugh,  which,  with  his  eye 
in  the  sun  and  his  feet  under  his  tail-plumes,  will  resist  the 
storms  that  shiver  the  pines  of  the  Ochils ;  yet  bring  him  to 
earth,  and  draw  one  feather  from  his  wing,  and  he  can  only 
raise  a  streperous  noise  amidst  the  sweltering  suffocation  of 
his  earth-crib.” 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when  he  saw  the  short, 
thick  figure  of  a  man  coming  along  the  road,  enveloped  in  a 
gown,  and  hearing  a  stick  like  a  thraw-crook  in  his  hand. 
Starting  to  his  feet,  he  stood,  for  a  moment,  to  see  if  he  could 
recognise  the  individual. 

“  Good  even  to  ye,  young  Master  o’  Riddlestain,”  said 
the  individual,  as  he  came  up,  and  was  recognised  by  the 
youth — “  Good  even  to  ye ;  and  God  send  ye  a  warmer 
bed  than  the  liedge-beil,  and  a  caulder  than  ane  o’  bleezing 
faggots.” 

“  Good  even,  Carey,”  replied  the  youth.  “  I  return  your 
salutation.  The  one  lair,  as  a  beadsman  of  Pittenweem,  you 
may  have  experienced  ere  now ;  the  other  you  stand  in  small 
fears  of.  From  St  Andrews,  if  I  can  judge  from  your  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  sad  doings  of  to-day  in  that  part.” 

“Ye  guess  right,”  replied  the  beadsman,  as  they  proceeded 
forward,  side  by  side;  “but  how  could  you  guess  wrang, 
when  every  outlyer  and  rinner-about  in  the  East  Neuk  has 
been  this  day  at  the  head-quarters  o’  prelacy.  A  strange  day 
and  a  selcouth  sight  for  auld  een.  It’s  no  often  that  Carey 
Haggerston  carries  a  fu’  e’e  and  a  fu’  wallet.” 

“Then  you  were  moved  by  the  fate  of  poor  Hamilton, 
Carey  ?  ”  replied  the  youth. 

“And  wha,  Papist  or  heretic,  could  stand  yon  sight  wi’ 
dry  een  ?  ”  replied  the  man,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  in  the 
sinews  of  his  throat.  “I  wad  hae  gi’en  a’  the  bodies  the 
prelates  threw  me — the  mair  by  token,  I  think,  that  the 
puir  callant  was  writhing  in  the  fire-flaughts  o’  their  anger 
■ — for  ae  stroke  wi’  this  kevel  at  the  head  o’  yon  culroun 
caitiff  o’  an  executioner.  The  bonny  youth  was  roasted  as  if 
he  kl  been  a  capon  for  the  table  o’  the  cardinal,  only  there 
was  mair  smoke  than  might  hae  suited  his  lordship’s  palate, 
I  reckon.” 

“You  have  got  a  good  awmous,  Carey,  will  sleep  sound, 
and  think  nothing  of  it  on  the  morrow,”  said  the  youth. 

“  Anster  Fair  was  naetliing  to  it,”  replied  the  beadsman. 
“  The  scene  seemed  to  open  the  hearts  o’  prelates  and  priors, 
that  never  gave  a  plack  to  a  bluegown  before.  I  held  up  the 
corner  o’  my  gown  beneath  the  chapel  o’  the  cardinal,  and, 
sure  enough,  there  were  mair  groats  than  tears  fell  into  it. 
Ah,  sir,  though  my  wallet  was  yape,  my  heart  was  youden. 
But  we  ’re  near  the  haugh  road  to  Riddlestain,  Master  Henry, 
and,  as  the  night  is  loun  and  light,  I  carena  though  I  step 
up  past  the  Quarryheugh  wi’  ye.” 

“You  may  expect  small  alms  from  the  Droich,”  said  Henry. 

“No  muckle,  I  dare  say,”  replied  the  bluegown;  “but 
I  stand  in  nae  fear  o’  him,  and  that ’s  mair  than  the  bauld- 
est  heart  o’  the  East  Neuk  can  say.  I  wad  stroke  the  lang 
hair  o  the  creature  any  day  for  an  awmous,  unearthly  as 
he  is.” 

“Know  you  aught  of  this  extraordinary  being,  Carey?” 
said  the  youth,  as  they  turned  up  the  haugh  loan. 

“Ye’re  no  the  first  nor  the  hundredth  that  has  put  that 
question  to  the  beadsman,”  replied  the  other,  as  he  looked 
up,  with  a  side-glance,  in  the  face  of  the  questioner.  “  Every¬ 
body  thinks  I  should  ken  auld  Mansie  o’  the  Quarryheugh — 
the  mair  by  token,  I  fancy,  that  naebody  on  earth  kens  mair 
o’  him  than  just  that  he  is  a  hurklin’,  gnarled  carl,  wha  came 
to  the  Quarryheugh  some  months  syne,  and  biggit,  wi’  his  ain 
Hands,  a  bield  which  has  mair  banes  than  stanes  in  its 
bouk.” 


“  I  know  more  of  him  myself  than  that,  Carey,”  said  the 
young  man. 

“What  ken  ye?”  rejoined  the  other,  with  a  laugh. 

Henry’s  silence  was  probably  meant  as  a  quickener  of  the 
beadsman’s  garrulity. 

“Ye  may  ken,  maybe,”  said  the  other,  “that  he  speels  the 
side  o’  the  Quarryheugh — that  is,  whar  there  are  trees  to 
haud  by — like  a  squirrel,  swinging  frae  ae  ryss  to  anither, 
and  sometimes  dangling  over  the  deep  pool  aneatli  him,  like 
a  showman’s  sign-board,  or  a  gammon  frae  the  kitchen  ciel  o' 
the  Priory  o’  Pittenweem ;  but  the  creature’s  legs  are  nae 
bigger  than  an  urchin’s,  while  his  trunk  and  arms  are  like 
the  knur  and  branches  of  an  oak.  What  ken  ye  mair  o’ 
him  ?  What  kens  ony  ane  mair  o’  him,  an  it  bena  that  he 
has  been  seen,  in  the  moonlight,  howking  the  banes  o’  the 
dead  Melvilles  o’  Falconcleugh  frae  the  side  o’  the  quarry, 
whar  it  marches  wi’  the  howf  o’  the  auld  house  that  stands 
by  the  brink  ?  An  auld  wife’s  tale,  doubtless,  though  may¬ 
be  he  needed  the  banes  for  his  biggin’.” 

“  I  believe  the  people  in  these  parts  would  know  more  of 
him  were  they  not  afraid  to  go  near  him,”  said  the  youth. 
“  They  stand  peeping  over  the  quarry  brink  at  him,  as  if  he 
were  the  ‘  guidman  of  the  croft,’  Mahoun  himself.” 

“  And  nae  ferly  either,  Henry,”  said  Carey ;  “  for  his  face 
speaks  as  clearly  o’  the  skaith  o’  fire  as  did  that  o’  Patrick 
Hamilton  when  yon  gust  o’  wind  drove  the  flames  to  the  east, 
and  showed  his  cheeks — sae  pale,  alace !  and  like  a  delicate 
leddy’s,  as  they  aince  were — burnt  as  brown  as  the  was  o’ 
Falconcleugh  House  there.” 

The  two  speakers  had  now  arrived  at  the  old  mansion  of 
the  Melvilles,  which  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  deep  crater, 
whose  high  sides  had  procured  for  it  the  appellation  of  the 
Quarryheugh.  At  the  side  or  end  next  the  chasm,  rose, 
beetling  over  it,  a  high  turret,  perforated  in  several  stories  by 
small  embrasures,  and  surrounded  by  three  tiers  of  bartisans. 
From  this  flanking  strength,  the  two  side  walls — relieved,  at 
intervals,  by  circular  projections  containing  spiral  stairs — ran 
back  and  were  terminated  by  an  ordinary  gable,  the  inclined 
sides  of  which  were  cut  in  gradually  receding  steps.  The 
care  which  seemed  to  have  been  taken  in  securing  the  case¬ 
ments  by  closed  shutters  within,  indicated,  more  certainly 
than  did  the  general  appearance  of  the  weathered  house,  that, 
though  unoccupied,  it  was  still  deemed  suitable  for  serving 
the  uses  of  a  dwelling,  and  that  the  choughs  and  stannyels 
that  perched  on  its  roof  were  mere  tenants  at  will,  and  might 
be  removed  on  a  day’s  warning.  For  a  considerable  distance 
around,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  bare  heath,  the 
dark  brown  aspect  of  which  suggested  the  probability  of  its 
having  been  swept  by  the  destroying  flames  of  Muirburn. 
Even  the  few  straggling  boulders  that  shot  up  their  gray 
heads  through  the  scanty  gorse  stems,  springing  from  their 
bases,  wore  a  black,  scathed  appearance,  as  if  they  had  still 
retained  the  traces  of  the  ravage  of  the  sweeping  scourge. 
Hidden,  except  to  near  gazers,  amidst  this  wild  waste,  and 
shelving  down  from  the  tower  of  the  mansion,  the  chasm  or 
quarry,  in  the  form  of  a  huge  crater,  lay  deep  and  still,  with 
a  dark  mass  of  greenisli-liued  water  reposing  like  another 
Dead  Sea  in  its  bosom.  Around  two  sides  of  it,  where  there 
was  a  sufficiency  of  soil  to  support  them,  grew  a  number  of 
stunted  pines,  the  heads  of  none  of  which  appeared  above  the 
superior  circle ;  but,  dipping  down,  added  to  the  darkness  of 
the  water  beneath,  by  the  shadows  they  flung  over  its  surface. 
At  the  eastern  part,  and  where  the  pines  in  that  direction 
ended,  there  seemed  to  have  fallen  down  a  large  portion  of  the 
superincumbent  bank,  whereby  there  was  formed  a  species  of 
island,  whose  nearer  edge  might  be  about  ten  feet  from  the 
bank  from  which  it  had  been  severed. 

On  this  insular  spot,  which  was  now  accessible  from  the 
mainland  by  means  of  two  pine  trunks  tiu-own  across  an4 
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wattled  together,  lived  the  extraordinary  individual  whose 
form  and  habits  had,  in  the  conversation  of  the  two  speakers, 
been,  in  a  partial  manner,  described.  The  small  domicile 
he  had  reared  for  himself  was  entirely  composed  of  materials 
supplied  by  the  chasm  in  which  it  was  situated,  and  con¬ 
structed  in  the  rudest  manner  of  a  self-taught  artist,  whose 
object  was  to  shield  himself  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  without  any  view  to  comforts  which  he  either  de¬ 
spised  or  deemed  it  unsafe  or  improper  to  indulge.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  mere  rough  sheilin’,  with  four  walls,  composed  of 
rubble  stones,  mixed  with — what  probably  excited  more  won¬ 
der  than  all  the  other  supernatural  attributes  of  the  place, 
and  the  being  kimself — a  due  proportion  of  bones,  collected 
from  the  cemetery  of  the  family  of  Falconcleugh  House, 
which  had,  on  some  disruption  of  the  sides  of  the  chasm, 
been  laid  open  on  its  western  side.  The  roof  was  supported 
by  one  or  two  rough  trunks  of  pines,  thrown  in  a  slanting 
direction  across,  and  composed  of  small  twigs  and  leaves, 
wattled  and  compressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  the 
inmate  from  a  part,  at  least,  of  Heaven’s  more  profuse  inun¬ 
dations. 

The  bare  and  scorched  wilderness  around,  over  which  the 
eyes  of  the  beadsman  and  his  companion  were  wandering,  as 
they  approached  the  scene  of  their  conversation,  had  now 
resigned  its  embrowned  hue,  for  the  not  less  dreary  and  mys¬ 
tic  tinge  of  the  blue  light  of  the  young  moon  as  she  struggled 
with  the  falling  darkness.  The  circumstance  of  the  still 
unseen  chasm  being  tenanted  by  the  only  living  mortal  within 
the  circumference  of  the  bleak  waste,  and  he  himself  calcu¬ 
lated,  by  his  unusual  formation  of  body,  and  imputed  mystic 
powers  and  attributes,  to  aid  the  pregnant  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  his  lonely  condition,  was,  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  locality  of  Falconcleugh  Muir,  naturally  combined 
with  the  dismal  celebrity  of  the  place  for  these  deeds  of 
violence  so  common  at  that  period  in  Scotland.  Whatever 
may  have  been  felt  by  his  less  imaginative  companion,  whose 
familiarity  with  the  overt  proceedings  of  the  occult  powers  of 
the  waste  and  the  ruin  may  have  blunted  his  perceptions  of 
the  supernatural,  it  is  at  least  certain,  and  assuredly  no  marvel 
either,  that  Henry  Leslie  surveyed  the  scene  around  him  with 
the  feelings  natural  to  the  time  and  the  country  when  and 
where  he  lived.  The  dark  figure  of  the  house  rose  before 
him,  claiming  the  homage  due  to  the  genius  of  the  place, 
where  it  was  almost  the  only  object  that  arrested  the  eye. 
Replete  in  itself  with  the  elements  of  gloomy  associations, 
connected  with  the  fate  of  the  once  happy  Melvilles  who  re¬ 
sided  there,  it  threw  a  wizard  power  over  the  surrounding 
heath-waste,  investing  the  bleak  inanity  of  Nature's  most 
negative  condition  with  an  interest  which  could  not  have 
been  possessed  by  her  multiform  productions.  The  absence 
of  material  objects  of  thought  lent  even  a  species  of  positive 
character  of  inspissated  essence  to  the  blue  haze  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  seemed  to  hang  like  a  mighty^ea  in  the  deepest 
stillness  of  Nature’s  silence.  For  some  time,  neither  of  the 
parties  had  uttered  a  word.  The  brush  of  their  feet  on  the 
heath,  and  the  sound  of  their  breath,  were  magnified  by  the 
silence  into  noises  that  to  the  younger  of  the  two  seemed 
startling  and  painful. 

“  Hooly,  hooly,”  muttered  the  beadsman,  as  Iris  last  step 
brought  him  to  the  chasm  ;  “  loun  and  canny,  young  master 
— loun  and  lightly,”  he  added,  as  he  sat  down  on  what  seemed 
to  have  been  a  step  of  a  ruined  porch,  close  by  the  building, 
and  by  the  brink  of  the  shelving  heugh.  “  Eh !  but  this 
silence  is  gousty  and  elric.  That  corbie’s  graen  was  like  the 
roar  of  a  lion.  Didna  ye  think  the  drum  o’  yer  ear  would 
crack  wi’  the  sound  ?  ” 

Henry  seated  himself  by  the  bluegown  on  the  stone,  and 
they  both  turned  their  eyes  down  on  the  deep  hollow,  where 
the  waters  seemed  as  dark  as  the  Stygian  stream. 


“  I  hear  nae  stir  in  the  howe,”  said  the  beadsman,  “  and 
see  naething  but  that  rickle  o’  a  house  standing  on  that  eerie 
pinnacle,  like  a  craw’s  nest  on  the  tap  o’  a  tree  in  a  glen. 
The  creature 's  surely  sleeping  after  his  day’s  wark ;  for  he 
works  like  a  dergar,  and  nae  man  kens  what  at.  He  makes 
neither  wicker  corbins  nor  quhorls,  like  the  rest  of  his  Droich 
species.” 

“  Hist !  Carey ;  heard  ye  not  a  noise  ?  ”  said  the  youth. 

“  A  hungry  stane  hawk  spooming  clown  the  quarry  after 
some  raven  that  has  been  picking  the  bones  o’  the  Melvilles,” 
replied  the  other.  “  Wear-awins !  there’s  a  sad  change  on 
Falconcleugh  now,”  he  continued,  as  he  turned  Iris  face  to 
the  walls.  “  The  fire  o’  the  ha’  has  been  eighteen  years  ex¬ 
tinguished  ;  and  when  it  may  be  lighted  again,  it  will  be  to 
warm  fremmet  blude  o’  the  spoiler  o’  the  auld  family.  Heard 
ye  that  Gilbert  Blackburn  o’  Kingsbarns,  the  commendator  o’ 
Pittemveem,  is  shortly  to  tak  up  his  residence  here,  whar, 
methinks,  he  has  as  little  right  as  the  puir  beadsman.” 

“  No,”  replied  Henry,  as,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  house  of 
the  strange  inhabitant,  he  lent  his  ear  to  the  gaberlunzie 
man. 

“It  is  even  so,”  continued  the  old  man.  “It  is  now 
eighteen  years,  come  the  time,  since  George  Melville,  the  last 
o’  his  ancient  race,  was  burned  for  a  heretic  in  Bourdeaux. 
He  was  driven  frae  that  mansion  there,  and  the  braw  lands 
o’  Falconcleugh,  by  Gilbert  Blackburn,  the  persecutor  o’  the 
heretics,  even  he  wha  had  a  hand  in  raising  the  black  stake 
at  the  Cross  o’  St  Andrew’s  the  day.  I  saw  his  ee,  red  as 
the  burning  faggots,  fixed  on  the  puir  youth.  I ’m  thinking 
I  didna  thank  him  for  his  awmous.” 

“You  seem  friendly  to  the  heretics,  Carey,  yet  live  by  the 
kirk,”  said  the  youth,  withdrawing  his  eye  from  the  chasm. 

“  The  kirk’s  penny  has  as  many  placks  in’t  as  a  heretic’s 
—the  mair  by  token,  they  hae  baith  three,”  replied  Carey. 
“I  hae  my  ain  thoughts  o’  the  auld  faith  and  the  new 
doctrines ;  but  it ’s  better  to  live  by  the  altar  than  be  burned 
on  t. 

“  It  might  have  been  well  for  the  earthly  part  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  had  he  observed  your  worldly  wisdom,”  said  Henry. 

“Ay;  but  his  soul  wadna  hae  been  in  yon  blue  lift  the 
night,”  replied  Carey,  looking  up  to  the  sky.  “  Na,  na,  nor 
might  that  o’  puir  Falconcleugh  have  been  there  afore  him, 
if  he  had  bowed  his  head  at  the  auld  altar.  Yet  he  tried  to 
save  his  body  by  fleeing  to  France — vain  flight,  for  his  per¬ 
secutor,  Kingsbarns,  wrote  incontinent  to  the  authorities  at 
Bourdeaux,  to  watch  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  holy  kirk.  Then 
cam  the  sough,  as  pleasant  to  the  ears  o’  Kingsbarns  as  the 
wastlin’  winds  to  the  outlying  bluegowns,  that  his  victim  was 
burned.  His  bonny  wife,  ane  o’  the  Blebos  wha  fled  wi’  him, 
died  o’  a  broken  heart ;  and  now,  they  say,  the  race  is  dune. 
Wisht !  wisht !  Gude  and  the  rude !  what ’s  the  creature 
doing  among  the  trees  o’  the  howe  at  this  time  o’  nicht  ?  ” 

A  rustling  noise  arrested  the  ears  of  the  speakers;  and 
Henry’s  eye  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  The 
short,  stunted  figure  of  a  man  was  dimly  seen  down  among 
the  pines,  working  his  way  along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  by 
means  of  his  arms  alone,  swinging  from  one  stem  to  another, 
and  occasionally  resting  for  a  moment,  by  remaining  sus¬ 
pended,  in  an  apparently  dangerous  and  fearful,  yet  perfectly 
composed  manner,  over  the  water  in  the  deep  basin  of  the 
crater.  Continuing  this  operation,  in  which  there  was  clearly 
exercised  an  extraordinary  brachial  power  and  energy,  he  ap¬ 
proached,  with  marvellous  rapidity,  his  dwelling ;  and,  by  one 
or  two  more  salient  movements,  in  which  there  could  not  be 
observed,  any  more  than  in  his  prior  progress,  the  slightest 
use  made  of  his  inferior  extremities,  he  came  to  the  wattled 
trunks  lying  across  the  cleft.  Seizing  these  with  the  same 
extraordinary  power  of  grasp,  he  hung  for  a  few  seconds  in 
mid-air,  suspended  by  the  hands ;  then,  by  two  or  three  sue- 
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cessive  throws  and  jerks,  which  made  the  pines  bend  and 
creak,  lie  reached  the  insular  height  whereon  his  hovel  was 
erected,  and  drawing  himself  up,  lie  sat  down,  apparently  in 
a  resting  attitude,  upon  the  brink  of  the  riven  bank.  In  this 
osition  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time,  with  his  head 
ent  downwards,  as  if  he  were  wrapped  in  deep  meditation. 
The  rough  croaking  of  some  crows  that  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  rustling  movements  he  had  made  among  the  pines 
ceased,  and,  in  the  hushed  silence  that  again  reigned  over  the 
bleak  waste,  there  might  have  been  heard  his  deep  inspira¬ 
tions,  as  he  drew  breath  after  his  exertions.  Turning  round, 
and  applying  himself  again  to  his  hands,  he  began  to  move 
along  on  the  narrow  space  between  the  walls  of  his  house  and 
the  edge  of  the  height,  making  his  arms  the  principal  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  progress,  and  using  his  short  inferior  extremities 
as  subserving  agents.  The  motion  thus  produced  seemed  to 
be  a  compromising  medium  between  the  crawl  and  the  spas¬ 
modic  jump  of  a  wounded  quadruped;  yet  he  made  rapid 
progress ;  went  round  the  small  dwelling,  and  was  seen  again 
at  the  other  side  in  an  attitude  which  showed  that,  however 
ineffectual  his  lower  limbs  might  be  in  the  operation  of  am¬ 
bulation,  they  could  yet  support  his  broad,  thick-set  trunk. 
Standing  erect,  he  exhibited  an  elevation  of  about  four  feet 
and  a-half,  a  stature  which — in  an  individual  of  correspond¬ 
ing  dimensions  in  other  members — might  not  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  entitle  him  to  enter  the  pale  of  the  “  Droichs ;  ” 
but  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  almost  gigantic  breadth  of 
his  chest  and  shoulders,  the  troll-like  size  of  his  head,  and 
the  extreme  length  of  his  arms,  could  not  fail,  when  seen 
through  the  mechum  of  the  moonlight,  and  in  the  locality  of 
a  blasted  heath-waste,  to  suggest  a  relationship  to  some  of 
the  stout  “  elfin  ”  of  Scandinavian  fable. 

The  two  spectators  felt  all  the  charm  of  the  feelings  of  the 
supernatural  in  watching  the  motions  of  the  eremite ;  and, 
probably— in  so  far,  at  least,  as  regarded  the  younger  of  the 
two — the  interest  was  deepened  by  their  total  inability  to 
understand  his  motions,  as,  having  looked  steadfastly  for  a 
few  minutes  down  into  the  chasm,  he  again  betook  himself  to 
his  quadrupedal  amble;  entered  his  hut,  and  emerged  with 
something  in  the  form  of  a  large  volume — the  brass  clasps  of 
which  glittered  in  the  moonlight — bound  to  his  waist.  The 
small  space  between  the  door  and  the  end  of  the  wattled 
trunks  he  cleared  by  a  series  of  short,  rapid,  bounding  strides, 
without  the  aid  of  his  arms ;  and  throwing  his  body  again  on 
the  ground,  he  remained  in  that  position  for  a  few  minutes, 
after  which  he  again  seized  the  end  of  the  trunks,  swung 
himself  along  them,  and  entered  among  the  trees.  The  dark 
figure  of  his  body  was  now  indistinctly  seen  moving,  by  the 
same  yerking,  propulsive  throws,  from  tree  to  tree,  by  which 
he  had  cleared  the  space  before;  and,  getting  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  mansion,  he  disappeared  from  the  view  of  the 
spectators,  at  the  same  time  that  the  cracking  of  a  branch, 
'mid  the  sound  of  a  splash  in  the  water,  came  upon  their  ears. 
They  neither  heard  nor  saw  more  of  him.  The  deepest 
silence  reigned  everywhere ;  and  the  dreary  scene  seemed  as 
if  in  an  instant  deprived  of  every  trace  of  living  sound  or 
motion,  save  the  deep-drawn  breath  and  palpitating  throbs  of 
the  heart  of  the  younger  of  the  two  observers.  Overcome 
with  the  pressure  of  awe,  he  sat  bound  to  his  stone-seat,  and 
turned  his  eye  on  the  face  of  the  beadsman,  where  he  found 
an  expression  very  different  from  what  he  expected. 

“  Is  the  creature  not  down  in  that  dreadful  basin  of  pitchy 
waters  ?  ”  muttered  he. 

“  And  if  he  were,”  replied  Carey,  as  he  twinkled  his  gray 
eye,  unmoved,  in  the  face  of  the  youth,  “what  would  ye  do, 
young  Master  o’  Riddlestain?  Seek  him  as  the  baron  did 
his  brood-sow  in  the  well,  on  the  top  o’  the  towering  Bech, 
and  maybe  find  mair  than  ye  want — a  furrow  o’  young 
water  elfs  ?  Na,  na !  let  him  alane — he  ’ll  no  drown.  He ’s 


maybe  even  now  kissing  some  water-queen  in  the  bottom  o’ 
the  loch.” 

The  youth  looked  inquiringly  in  the  face  of  the  bluegowu  : 
but  the  same  expression  was  still  there.  He  was  sorely 
puzzled ;  the  feelings  of  humanity  were  throbbing  in  his  heart 
in  audible  pulses.  The  old  beggar  was  in  one  of  his  humours, 
and  held  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat  as  he  attempted  to 
rise ;  while  at  the  very  moment,  as  he  imagined,  a  human 
being  was  perishing  in  the  waters.  He  sat  breathless,  with 
his  ear  chained  to  the  abyss,  and  his  eye  searching  in  vain 
for  some  traces  of  meaning  in  the  face  of  his  arch  companion. 
The  same  hushed  stillness  pervaded  the  scene  of  dreary  de¬ 
solation  ;  neither  the  sound  of  a  death-struggle  nor  of  living 
motion  could  be  distinguished,  and  it  was  as  difficult  to 
account  for  an  individual  endowed  with  life  and  the  desire  of 
self-preservation  drowning  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  as  it  was 
for  the  sudden  disappearance  of  every  trace  of  a  still  living 
being  in  the  dismal  abyss  into  which  he  had  so  mysteriously 
descended. 

“  It’s  a’  owre  now,  at  ony  rate,  Master  Henry  !  ”  said  the 
bluegown,  adding  to  the  youth’s  perplexity  by  a  hint  so 
directly  opposed  to  his  prior  confidence  :  “  The  deil  mair  o’  a 
sound  comes  frae  earth,  water,  or  air,  than  that  croak  o’  a 
raven  that  even  now  flew  o’er  the  quarry  loch.  We ’ll  e’en 
be  seeking  hame,  I  think.  I  hae  back  to  the  road  to  Pitten- 
weem  to  gae,  and  ye ’ve  a  mile  a-gate  between  ye  and  Riddle- 
stain.  Gude  e’en  to  ye !  ” 

And,  without  even  troubling  himself  to  look  over  the 
quarry  brink,  the  beadsman  began  his  ordinary  half -trotting 
pace ;  and  in  a  short  time  Henry  saw  him,  in  the  distance, 
making  rapid  progress  over  the  heath.  Meanwhile  he  was 
himself  at  a  loss  what  to  think  or  what  to  do.  The  strange 
manner  of  the  beadsman  led  him  at  one  time  to  suppose  that 
he  was  satisfied  that  no  misfortune  had  occurred  to  the 
inhabitant  of  the  quarry ;  and  at  another,  his  parting  words, 
joined  to  the  inexplicable  disappearance  of  the  extraordinary 
individual,  inclined  him  to  an  opposite  belief,  and  filled  him 
with  painful  feelings  of  self-crimination  for  not  having  ren¬ 
dered  a  timely  assistance  in  behalf  of  a  fellow-creature.  He 
could  not  yet  move  himself  from  the  spot.  Placing  himself 
on  his  breast,  he  looked  over  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  gazing 
through  between  the  trees  on  the  deep,  sullen  pool,  which, 
like  a  sleeping  monster,  satiated  with  prey,  lay  as  still  as 
death.  His  ears  were  not  less  occupied ;  for  a  space,  not 
less  than  half-an-hour,  he  lay  in  this  position,  without  seehig 
or  hearing  the  slightest  indication  of  anything  that  might 
solve  the  mystery.  He  was  enveloped  in  the  gloom  of  his 
own  personal  experiences  of  the  day.  The  thoughts  of  the 
calcinated  corps  of  Hamilton,  and  the  speaking  spirit  of  the 
wild  place  where  he  lay,  all  combined  with  the  painful  feel¬ 
ings.  of  the  inquiry  in  which  he  was  engaged  to  render  his 
mind  susceptible  of  morbid  influences,  and  fecundative  of 
supernatural  creations  of  awe.  He  resolved  frequently  to 
rise  suddenly  to  escape  from  the  depressing  yet  charmed  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  places  and  the  inexplicable  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  re-resolved,  on  the  following  moment,  to 
endure  still  the  creeping  sensations  of  fear  that  run  over  him, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  the  mystery  cleared  up.  His  watch, 
however,  still  proved  ineffectual.  More  time  passed,  but  the 
silence  continued  unbroken  by  any  sound,  save,  occasionally, 
the  flap  of  a  night-bird’s  wing,  as  it  floated  past,  or  the  dying- 
scream  of  a  victim,  awakened  to  die  in  the  talons  of  the  hawk. 
Rising,  at  length,  he  cast  another  look  over  the  chasm,  and 
bent  his  steps  to  Riddlestain. 

When  he  reached  home,  he  found  his  parents  waiting  im¬ 
patiently  for  him. 

“  It  is  all  over,”  said  he,  as  he  sat  down,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  “The  martyr  has  received  his  crown. 
God  have  mercy  on  us  who  are  of  the  new  faith  1  ” 
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“And  we  are  in  danger  from  the  commendator,  Black¬ 
burn,”  replied  old  Riddlestain.  “  He  has  taken  the  lands  of 
Falconcleugh ;  and  he  will  not  he  contented  till  he  get 
Riddlestain  also.  Where  is  the  martyr’s  treatise  on  the 
saving  efficacy  of  faith?  You  took  it  with  you  to-day  to 
St  Andrew’s.” 

“Here,  here,”  replied  Henry,  as  he  searched  his  bosom 
for  the  brochure.  “  No,  no — it  is  gone  !  ”  he  continued,  as 
he  rose  and  looked  wildly  around  him.  “  I  was  reading  it 
by  the  wayside ;  and,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  suffering, 
I  reclined,  and  slept — and  now  I  find  the  book  is  gone. 
What  may  come  of  this,  Avhen  our  enemies  are  ranging  the 
land  with  the  fiery  faggot  ?  ” 

“  Saw  you  no  one  by  the  way  ?  ”  said  the  father. 

“  Only  Carey,  the  wandering  beadsman  of  Pittenweem,” 
replied  the  son. 

“  Seek  him — seek  him,  ere  you  sleep,  Henry !  Our  fives 
depend  on  your  recovering  that  book,  which  they  call  here¬ 
tical,  because  it  shows  us  the  true  way  to  that  place  where 
priests  have  no  power.  But  the  way  it  leads  is  through 
earthly  flames ;  and  we  are  not  yet  so  well  prepared  for  that 
ordeal  as  he  who  passed  to-day.” 

The  young  man  flew  out  of  the  house;  and,  taking  his 
way  again  past  Falconcleugh,  without  stopping  to  know 
more  certainly  the  fate  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  quarry,  he 
was  hurrying  on  in  the  direction  which  he  supposed  had 
been  taken  by  the  bluegown,  when  he  heard  a  noise,  as 
if  of  the  opening  of  a  door  of  the  old  mansion.  The  sound 
startled  him  ;  and  he  returned  and  placed  himself  in  the 
shade  of  the  walls.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  saw  the  old 
beadsman,  who  he  thought  had  betaken  himself  to  his 
quarters  at  Pittenweem,  come  forth,  in  the  company  of  a 
young  woman  rolled  up  in  a  cloak.  They  hurried  onwards, 
as  if  afraid  of  discovery ;  and  Henry,  following  them,  traced 
them  to  the  small  cottage  of  Mossfell,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  Falconcleugh. 

“  My  own  Margaret  again  at  Falconcleugh  at  a  late  hour,” 
muttered  the  youth  to  himself,  as  he  saw  the  young  woman 
part  with  the  bluegown,  and  betake  herself  to  the  cottage, 
while  Carey  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Pittenweem.  The 
youth  allowed  him  to  continue  his  course  until  he  came  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  been  reading  the  book.  He  then 
made  up  to  him. 

“  Thus  far  only  on  your  way,  Carey  ?  ”  said  he,  as  he  over¬ 
took  him. 

“  Nae  farther,  Master  Henry,”  was  the  reply,  accompanied 
by  a  scrutinising  twinkle  of  the  beadsman’s  eye,  as  if  to 
ascertain  whether  the  questioner  had  noticed  his  proceedings. 
“  But  what  has  brought  you  again  frae  Riddlestain,  at  this 
late  hour  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  to  ask  you  what  I  know  you  will  not  tell  me, 
Carey — the  secret  of  Mansie  of  the  Quarryheugh,  and  whether 
he  be  now  in  the  bottom  of  the  waters.  I  am  myself  in 
danger ;  and  would  know  if  you  met  any  one  on  the  road  to¬ 
night,  ere  you  came  up  to  me  ?  ” 

As  he  spoke,  he  proceeded  to  search  for  the  heretical 
tract. 

“  So  it  was  you,”  said  the  beadsman,  “  from  whom,  when 
sleepin’  by  the  roadside,  was  ta’en  the  written  heresy  that 
Blackburn’s  clerk,  Geordie  Dempster,  was  busy  reading  to 
his  fellow-traveller,  John  o’  the  Priory,  in  Dame  M ‘Gills,  at 
the  Haughfoot  ?  The  body  o’  young  Riddlestain  will  be  a 
cinder  ere  the  sun  has  gane  twelve  times  owre  the  East  Neuk. 
If  the  commendator  got  Melville  o’  Falconcleugh  burned  in 
France,  will  he,  think  ye,  hae  ony  great  difficulty  in  getting 
Henry  Leslie  burned  in  Scotland  ?  ” 

“Your  words  carry  fire  in  them,  Carey;  but  I  have  not 
said  that  the  book  was  mine.” 

“  There ’s  nae  occasion  for  the  admission,”  replied  the  blue¬ 


gown,  “  especially  to  ane  wha  fives  by  the  auld  kirk,  and 
maybe  ought,  even  now,  to  turn  his  face  to  St  Andrew’s,  to 
evidence  against  you.  You  may  be  safe  at  Riddlestain  for 
this  night,  but  scarcely  owre  the  morn.  I  will  gie  ye  warnin’, 
if  ye  will  trust  me.” 

“I  will,”  replied  Henry. 

And  the  bluegown,  waving  his  wand,  continued  on  Iris 
journey,  while  the  young  man  turned  his  steps,  in  fear,  to¬ 
wards  home.  He  again  came  to  the  cottage  of  Mossfell,  and 
stood  before  the  door.  Margaret  Bethune  resided  there, 
under  the  protection  of  old  Dame  Craigie.  She  was  reputed 
an  orphan ;  and,  as  such,  she  had  secured  the  interest  of  the 
family  at  Riddlestain.  By  other  claims,  she  had  secured  the 
affection  of  the  son ;  and  never,  until  this  night,  had  he  ob¬ 
served  in  her  conduct  aught  that  excited  any  other  feeling 
than  love  and  respect,  nor  had  what  he  had  witnessed,  in  any 
material  degree,  altered  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  her. 
Yet,  what  object  had  she  to  serve  by  visiting  the  dark  cham¬ 
bers  of  Falconcleugh  with  a  wandering  bluegown,  at  so  late 
an  hour  of  the  night.  He  had  heard,  from  the  servants  at 
Riddlestain,  that  she  had  been  seen  stealing  from  the  old 
mansion  at  late  hours ;  but  she  had  uniformly  avoided  his 
inquiries  for  information.  On  this  occasion,  she  might  have 
gone  to  inquire  as  to  the  fate  of  Mansie,  who  had,  apparently, 
been  plunged  into  the  waters.  Yet  why  did  the  beadsman 
avoid  the  subject,  and  not  offer  satisfaction  on  a  matter  of 
importance  to  any  one  possessed  of  a  spark  of  humanity  ? 
The  danger  of  his  own  situation  did  not  prevent  him  from 
indulging  in  these  thoughts ;  and,  as  he  stood  and  listened, 
he  ascertained  that  the  inmates  had  not  gone  to  bed. 

“  I  will  see,”  he  muttered,  “  whether  Margaret  and  her  old 
friend  observe  the  same  silence.” 

And  he  rapped  at  the  door.  He  got  admittance;  and, 
seating  himself  by  the  fire — 

“  I  am  disturbed,”  he  said.  “  As  I  returned  this  night 
from  the  scene  of  the  death  of  my  friend,  I  stood,  with  old 
Carey  the  beadsman,  over  the  quarry  of  Falconcleugh,  watch¬ 
ing  the  motions  of  the  old  cripple  who  fives  in  that  strange 
place.  We  heard  a  plash  in  the  waters,  and  saw  no  more  of 
him.  Is  it  possible  that  he  is  drowned ;  and  I,  confused  by 
selfish  fears  for  my  own  safety,  neglected  to  rouse  my  father’s 
servants  to  make  search  for  a  fellow-creature  ?  ” 

He  watched  the  countenance  of  Margaret  as  he  spoke  and 
finished.  There  was  no  trace  there  of  the  effects  of  a  sensi¬ 
bility  which  usually  responded  to  the  minutest  detail  of 
suffering.  He  waited  for  her  explanation  of  the  object  of 
her  own  visit  to  the  quarry,  but  none  was  forthcoming. 

“Ye  needna  fear  for  auld  Mansie,”  said  the  dame.  “If 
every  plash  o’  a  loose  stane  o’  the  auld  wa’s — ay,  or  a  heugh- 
bane  o’  the  auld  Melvilles,  or  broken  branch  in  the  waters  o’ 
the  quarry — were  a  sign  o’  his  death,  twenty  times  has  he 
dreed  the  doom.” 

“You  spoke  of  your  own  danger,  Henry,”  said  Margaret, 
retreating  from  the  subject.  “Is  it  from  the  persecutors  of 
our  secret,  holy  faith,  who  have  this  day  burned  Hamilton  at 
St  Andrews  ?  ” 

“  It  is — it  is,  Margaret,”  rejoined  the  youth,  as  he  rose, 
dissatisfied  at  what  he  supposed  a  trait  of  disingenuousness 
or  secret  mystery.  “  I  may  be  compelled  to  leave  Scotland, 
if  I  would  not  follow  my  friend  through  the  flames.  But 
old  Carey,  the  beadsman,  or  Mansie,  the  cripple,  may  console 
you  in  my  absence.”  And,  with  these  words,  he  hastened  to 
the  door. 

“  What  mean  you,  Henry  ?  ”  said  the  girl,  as  she  hastened 
after  him,  and  stopped  him,  by  seizing  tremblingly  his  hand. 

“Lovers  have  no  secrets,  Margaret,”  replied  he.  “You 
might  have  told  me  at  once  that  you  and  the  beadsman  were 
at  Falconcleugh.  Why,  if  it  was  nothing  more  but  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  to  see  whether  or  not, 
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as  we  suspected,  a  fellow-creature  had  fallen  into  the  basin, 
where  was  the  reason  for  secrecy  ?  I  am  now  satisfied  the 
Droich  is  safe.  He  is  nothing  to  me  more  than  to  others, 
who  stand,  and  stare,  and  wonder  at  so  strange  a  being  in  so 
strange  a  place ;  but  a  straw  in  the  wind  may  tell  us  the 
direction  of  the  argosy,  and  by  this  I  may  convict  you  of  a 
want  of  ingenuousness.  To-morrow  I  may  be  in  flight  for 
my  life,  in  these  fearful  times,  when  the  faggot  surrounds  the 
altar  of  the  true  faith ;  and  how  could  I  trust  one  with  my 
secret  who  denies  me  satisfaction  in  a  matter  that  concerns 
us  scarcely  more  than  it  does  the  ordinary  people  of  the 
world  ?  ” 

“Who  said  that  I  was  at  Falconcleugh  this  night?” 
answered  she.  “  Was  it  the  beadsman  ?  Tell  me,  Henry, 
am  I  betrayed  by  one  of  whom  neither  you  nor  I  can  deserve 
better  ?  for  he  eats  the  unholy  fruits  of  the  faith  he  pretends 
to  disown.” 

“No;  Carey  is  as  secret  as  yourself,”  rejoined  he;  “and, 
I  hope,  as  true  to  me,  who  am  also  in  his  power.” 

“  Thank  God !  ”  ejaculated  she ;  “  and  now,  Henry,  if  you 
love  me,  no  more  of  Falconcleugh  or  its  maimed  inhabitant. 
Will  you  promise  ?  ” 

“You  put  me  to  an  unfair  test,  Margaret.  I  will  reply  to 
you  in  the  same  spirit.  Will  you,  if  I  am  forced  to  fly  my 
country,  accompany  me  as  my  wife  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot,”  replied  she.  “  There  is  one  here  who  claims 
the  sacrifice  to  my  first  love.” 

“  Man  or  woman  ?  ”  inquired  he. 

“  I  cannot  answer  more,”  said  she.  “  The  time  is  not 
come.  When  it  is  decreed  that  the  fire  shall  no  longer  burn 
on  the  street  of  St  Andrew’s,  you  shall  know  all.  Mean¬ 
while,  fly,  if  flight  will  save  you;  and  take  with  you  the 
pledge,  that  I  am  yours,  in  heart  and  spirit,  in  all  that  be¬ 
longs  to  true  affection.” 

“  So  be  it,”  he  replied,  hurriedly,  and  with  a  look  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  “  Farewell !  and  it  may  be  for  ever.” 

With  these  words,  he  left  the  cottage,  and  hurrying  to 
Riddlestain,  gave  an  account  of  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed.  His  father  saw  the  peril  with  perhaps 
a  keener  perception  of  the  probable  consequences.  The  act 
of  1525,  against  heretics,  was  in  full  force,  and  the  Church 
authorities  eked  out  its  sanctions  by  wrested  texts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  with  an  ingenuity  and  thirst  of  blood  that  threatened 
destruction  to  all  heretics.  It  was  resolved  that  Henry 
should  be  regulated  by  the  warnings  of  the  beadsman,  whose 
sources  of  information  would  enable  him  to  save  the  son  of 
his  old  friend  from  ruin  if  not  death.  The  night  was  passed 
by  the  inmates  of  Riddlestain  with  fearful  forebodings ;  and 
next  morning,  and  during  a  part  of  the  day,  Henry  expected 
a  secret  visit  from  the  beadsman.  As  the  evening  approached, 
he  ventured  forth  to  look  for  the  bearer  of  intelligence,  but 
as  yet  he  was  not  visible.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  was 
again  flinging  her  beams  over  the  muir  of  Falconcleugh,  and 
the  old  mansion  of  the  Melvilles  stood  in  solemn  darkness  in 
the  midst  of  the  scene.  Again  he  was  occupied  by  the 
thoughts  suggested  by  what  he  had  seen  on  the  previous 
night,  and  what  he  had  heard  from  Carey  and  Margaret  ; 
yet,  all  his  attempts  to  unravel  their  conduct  and  converse 
was  unavailing,  and  he  felt  half  inclined  to  seek  again  the 
cottage  at  Mossfell,  to  put  the  maiden  to  another  test,  while 
he  would  ease  her  mind  of  the  reflections  which  the  abrupt  if 
not  cruel  terms  of  his  departure  would  inevitably  suggest. 
In  the  midst  of  his  reverie  he  was  startled  by  a  noise;  and, 
on  looking  round,  he  saw  the  dark  figure  of  the  inhabitant 
of  the  Quarryheugh  coming  along  by  his  peculiar  springing 
movement.  lie  had  never  before  seen  him  beyond  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  hollow  where  he  had  taken  up  his  residence ;  and 
felt  as  he  might  have  felt  on  the  approach  of  some  being 
from  another  world.  Every  now  and  then  the  creature 


stopped,  and  beckoned  him  forwards,  but  Henry  retained  his 
position  as  if  transfixed  to  the  ground,  and,  in  a  short  time 
the  hermit  wras  by  his  side,  with  his  face — which  was  covered 
with  long  hair,  and  the  features  almost  obliterated  by  scars — 
turned  up  to  him  in  the  full  light  of  the  moon. 

“  The  fires  of  other  lands,”  said  he,  “  are  as  scorching  as 
those  of  the  Scotch  faggot.  Thou  wouldst  yet  fly  to  them, 
and  leave  the  commendator,  Blackburn,  to  seize  Riddlestain, 
while  thy  father  suffers  the  fate  thou  wouldst  avoid.” 

“  Let  him  remain,”  replied  Henry,  “  who  has  faith  and  for¬ 
titude  to  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal.  You  did  not,  good 
Mansie,  see  Hamilton’s  blackened  body  sink  among  the  blaz- 
ing  faggots.” 

A  half-suppressed  groan  rumbled  in  the  throat  of  the 
Droich. 

“  What  I  have  seen — what  I  have  felt — thou  mayst  never 
know,”  said  he.  “  But  see — there  are  the  Church  emissaries 
already  after  thee.” 

Henry  looked  round,  and  saw  some  horsemen  scouring 
along  the  muir,  at  a  considerable  distance,  in  the  direction 
of  Riddlestain.  Throwing  himself  down  on  the  heath  to 
avoid  being  seen,  he  remained  in  that  position  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  by  the  time  he  again  lifted  his  head,  his  mentor 
was  a  considerable  distance  from  him,  working  his  progress 
forwards,  on  his  hands  and  knees,  with  great  effort.  The 
next  moment  a  hand  was  on  Iris  shoulder,  and  he  shuddered 
with  terror. 

“I’m  maybe  owre  late,”  said  the  beadsman.  “Quick, 
quick ! — Blackburn  and  his  hounds  are  awa’  to  Riddlestain, 
wi’  a  warrant  to  apprehend  you.” 

Henry  followed  the  beadsman,  who  hurried  on  toward? 
Falconcleugh. 

“Now  for  your  choice,”  said  he.  “Auld  Mansie  was 
giein’  ye  counsel,  maybe,  to  stay  and  stand  your  doom. 
What  say  ye,  flight  or  flaught,  an  exile  or  an  eizel  ?  ” 

“  I  am  unresolved,”  replied  the  youth. 

“  And,  by  the  faith  o’  the  auld  kirk,  ye  hae  muckle  time 
to  ponder.  See  !-— see !  the  bloodhounds  have  changed  their 
course ;  their  scent  lies  this  way.” 

“  I  am  lost !  ”  ejaculated  the  young  man. 

“  It  maun  be  ! — it  maun  be  !  ”  responded  the  beadsman,  as 
he  stood  by  the  dark  wTalls  of  Falconcleugh  mansion,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate.  “  There ’s  nae  ither  mean.  Here,  here,” 
he  continued,  as  he  descended  some  steps,  and  taking  Henry 
by  the  arm,  hurried  him  down,  and  then  applied  a  key  to  a 
low  door  of  the  mansion,  which  he  opened. 

“There,  there,”  he  muttered,  as  he  pushed  the  youth 
into  a  dark  chamber.  “I  will  turn  their  muzzles  to  the 
south.” 

The  door  was  shut,  and  Henry,  immediately  after,  heard 
the  loud  call  of  some  horsemen,  inquiring  of  the  beadsman 
whether  he  had  not  with  him  a  companion. 

“  Beggars  hae  short  acquaintanceships,”  replied  the  blue- 
gown.  The  word,  awmous,  severs  good  company.  Wha  are 
ye  after,  wi’  the  loose  rein  and  the  bloody  spur  ?  ” 

“  Henry  Leslie,  younger  of  Riddlestain,’*  replied  one  of  the 
men.  “  Whither  has  he  gone  ?  ” 

“  My  een  lack  now  their  former  licht,”  replied  the  beads¬ 
man  ;  “  but  if  ye,  wha  are  younger,  look  weel  to  the  east, 
ye  ’ll  see  something  yonder,  thicker,  I  ween,  than  a  mune- 
beam.  \  e  ken  what  I  mean.  Ame  wha  has  got  an  awmous 
frae  his  father  canna  speak  plainer,  even  to  the  friends  o’  the 
auld  kirk.” 

“Well  said,  old  Carey,”  cried  the  men,  as  they  set  forth, 
with  redoubled  speed,  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the 
beggar. 

Now,  left  to  himself  in  the  dark  chamber  of  the  old  man¬ 
sion  of  the  Melvilles,  Henry  began  to  look  round  him  for 
some  place,  where,  in  the  event  of  a  search  being  there  made 
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for  him,  he  might,  with  greater  chance  of  success,  elude 
their  efforts.  Mounting  up  a  few  steps,  he  reached  a  recess 
in  the  wall,  which  had  once  been  enclosed  by  a  door,  the 
bulges  of  which  still  adhered  to  the  stones,  and  there  he 
crouched,  under  the  gloom  of  an  anxiety  that  pictured  in  the 
future  the  images  of  the  various  forms  of  persecution  to 
which  the  heretics  of  the  time  were  exposed.  There  was 
scarcely  any  light  in  the  chamber.  The  flapping  of  the 
wings  of  bats,  that  had  been  adhering,  in  a  state  of  torpor, 
to  the  roof,  was  the  only  sound  that  met  his  ear.  A  noisome 
damp  pervaded  the  atmosphere;  and  a  creeping  sensation 
ran  over  his  flesh,  which,  co-operating  with  his  fear  and  soli¬ 
tude,  made  him  shiver.  For  two  hours  he  heard  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  any  one  approaching  the  building  ;  he  began  to  think 
of  removing  while,  now  being  dark,  he  could  escape  to  some 
greater  distance  from  his  enemies;  yet  he  deemed  it  a  dubious 
measure,  while  the  absence  of  the  beadsman  augured  danger 
from  without.  All  was  again  still,  the  bats  had  again  be¬ 
taken  themselves  to  the  walls  and  the  roof,  and  the  sound  of  a 
cricket  might  have  been  heard  throughout  the  extent  of  the 
dreary  chamber.  At  length,  the  grating  sound  of  the  hinges 
of  a  door  startled  him,  and  he  stretched  forth  his  head  to 
watch  the  movement.  The  door  opened,  and  a  young  woman, 
rolled  up  in  a  cloak,  cautiously  entered,  taking  from  under 
her  mantle  a  lantern,  which  she  waved  round  and  round,  as 
if  to  ascertain  that  there  was  no  one  within.  She  then  closed 
the  door,  and,  proceeding  to  the  side  of  the  chamber  next  the 
quarry,  made  some  audible  knocks  upon  the  side  of  an  open¬ 
ing,  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  window,  through  which  only 
a  faint  gleam  of  light  had  been  able  to  struggle.  This  done, 
she  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  sighed  heavily,  muttering 
broken  sentences  in  which  the  name  of  him  who  witnessed 
her  strange  proceedings  could  be  distinguished.  After  a  few 
minutes,  the  trees  of  the  Quarryheugh,  agitated  by  some 
living  impulse,  gave  forth  a  rustling  sound  which,  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  silence  of  the  still  night,  reached  the  interior,  and  was 
observed  by  the  listener.  The  movement  continued,  until 
the  figure  of  the  stunted  inhabitant  of  the  quarry  appeared 
at  the  aperture,  and,  by  two  or  three  convulsive  efforts,  he 
flung  himself  into  the  apartment.  The  light  from  the  lamp 
fell  upon  the  couple.  The  girl  still  sat  on  the  floor,  and  her 
companion  reclined  by  her  side,  throwing  out  Ins  maimed 
limbs,  and  turning  up  his  face — which  might  have  been 
fraught  with  terror  to  another — in  the  countenance  of  her 
who  seemed  to  regard  him  with  demonstrations  of  affection. 

“  Blackburn,  the  old  enemy  of  our  house,  is  forth  again,” 
said  he ;  “  and  young  Riddlestain  may  fall.  Are  you  pre¬ 
pared  ?  ” 

“  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  fly,  father,  and  be  yet  saved  to 
me,”  answered  she,  sorrowfully,  while  she  took  some  edibles 
from  a  small  corbin  and  placed  them  before  him ;  then 
drawing  her  hand  over  her  eyes — “  When  is  this  woe  and 
watching  to  cease  ? — when  may  I  own  my  kindred,  my  love, 
and  my  faith  ?  ” 

“  Weep  not — weep  not,”  said  the  other ;  “or  let  it  be  up 
in  the  chamber  of  thy  mother,  whither  I  nightly  drag  those 
maimed  and  scorched  limbs,  that  the  heart  which  burns  for 
vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  the  Melvilles  may  be  quenched 
with  the  tribute  of  a  love  that  mourns  the  dead.  She  cured 
these  fragments  of  members  when  rescued  from  the  stake, 
that  I  might  come  back  to  my  country,  a  wreck  whom  none 
may  recognise  and  all  may  scorn,  but  a  daughter  who  must 
yet  pity  while  she  loves.” 

“  Would  that  my  love  and  my  pity  might  be  known,”  re¬ 
plied  she.  “  How  often  have  I  asked  permission  to  proceed 
to  the  court,  to  plead  on  my  bended  knees  for  relief  to  one 
who  has  already  suffered  what  might  expiate  a  thousand  here¬ 
sies — ay,  more  than  death. 

“  While  the  commendator  lives,  it  is  vain,  Margaret.  I 


have  waited  for  him  long,  to  show  him,  in  the  mansion  of  my 
fathers,  what  his  power  has  achieved — ha !  ha  !  I  would  do 
him  homage  as  the  holder  of  a  pendicle  of  the  lands  he  has 
wrested  from  me — even  the  Quarryheugh.  It  is  my  duty. 
These  arms,  which  the  fire  spared,  might  yet  let  him  feel  the 
strength  of  a  vassal  who  has  no  power  to  follow  him  to  the 
wars  against  the  faithful.” 

“You  fear  me,  father!”  ejaculated  the  girl,  as  she  bent 
over  him,  while  he  murmured,  in  growling  accents,  his 
threats.  “The  commendator  is  a  man  of  power,  and  may 
get  finished  what  his  agents  so  wofully  left  undone  in  your 
exile.” 

“Power,”  groaned  the  other — “power,  when  alone  in 
this  dark  chamber  with  me,  to  whom  yet  is  left  these 
arms !  ” 

“  Heaven  keep  him  long  away !  ”  replied  Margaret ;  “  for 
your  strength  is  a  byword  to  the  creatures  who  gaze  at  you 
till  they  fly  in  fear  from  one  they  deem  supernatural.  Hush 
— a  door  has  opened  above.” 

“  Hie  thee  to  Mossfell — quick — quick,  child.” 

“  Oh  remember  that  you  have  a  daughter !  ”  ejaculated  she, 
as  she  retreated. 

“  And  that  I  had  a  wife  whom  my  wrongs  killed — yea, 
that  I  had  once  the  face  and  form  of  a  man !  ”  he  added, 
as  he  flung  the  fragments  of  victuals  out  of  the  -window, 
and  then  swung  himself  out  by  the  immense  strength  of  his 
arms. 

The  sound  from  above,  which  had  thus  startled  the  father 
and  daughter,  now  chained  the  ear  of  Leslie,  whose  curiosity 
had  been  roused  and  gratified  by  the  strange  scene  he  had 
witnessed.  Footsteps  now  sounded  overhead;  and,  by  and 
by,  the  tread  was  heard  on  the  inside  stairs  leading  to  the 
lower  apartment.  At  the  same  moment,  the  door  from  which 
Margaret  had  issued,  opened  quickly,  and  the  head  of  another 
individual  was  presented.  It  was  too  dark  for  Leslie  to  as¬ 
certain  who  it  was  ;  but  the  words  “  Escape — fly,”  repeated 
hurriedly,  satisfied  him  that  it  was  the  beadsman  who  was 
thus  making  an  effort  to  save  him.  It  was  too  late ;  the 
sound  on  the  stairs  indicated  a  near  approach,  and  Leslie  be¬ 
hoved  to  run  the  risk  of  being  captured  where  he  was,  rather 
than  make  an  effort  to  escape  which  would  be  too  clearly  in¬ 
effectual.  Several  individuals  now  entered  from  the  stair ; 
and,  by  their  statements,  Leslie  could  perceive  that  they  were 
in  search  of  him. 

“  The  bird,  if  ever  here  caged,  has  flown,”  cried  one,  as  he 
approached  the  door  and  found  it  open. 

“  Then  he  cannot  be  far  off,”  said  another.  “  After  him, 
and  I  shall  wait  here  that  you  may  report  progress.” 

Several  of  the  company  immediately  rushed  to  the  door. 

“  Leave  the  light,  Dempster,”  cried  the  voice  of  the  last, 
and  a  man  took  from  his  cloak  and  placed  on  the  floor  a  lan¬ 
tern.  They  were  in  an  instant  gone,  and  he  who  was  left 
began  to  pace  along  the  dark  room.  He  was  closely  muffled 
up  to  the  chin ;  and,  as  he  continued  to  walk  backwards  and 
forwards,  he  occasionally  seized  the  folds  of  his  riding  cloak, 
and  wrapt  them  round  him,  ejaculating  broken  statements  as 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  rose  on  the  suggestion  of  his  situa¬ 
tion  and  pursuits. 

“  I  shall  get  Riddlestain  for  my  pains,”  said  he ;  “  ay,  even 
as  I  have  got  Falconcleugh.  The  Church  is  a  kind  mother 
to  her  children ;  yet,  has  not  tins  gift  been  as  yet  useless  to 
me?  Why?  Down,  down  rebellious  answer  of  a  coward 
heart — I  am  not  afraid  to  occupy  the  house  of  him  who  ex¬ 
pired  in  the  flames  by  the  condemnation  which  I  accom¬ 
plished.  Now  is  the  test.  The  bones  of  the  Melvilles  he 
white  in  the  Quarryheugh.  I  am  alone  in  their  old  residence, 
and  tremble  not.” 

And,  as  he  argued  against  his  fears,  he  quickened  his  step, 
listening,  at  intervals,  for  sounds  from  without.  Not  alto- 
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gether  satisfied  that  he  was  alone,  he  took  the  lantern  and 
held  it  up  so  that  the  light  might  penetrate  into  the  corners 
of  the  chamber. 

“  All  is  still,  lonely,  and  dreary,”  said  he  again,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  north  wall  and  placed  his  head  in  the  aperture. 
He  started.  There  was  a  face  there  such  as  man  might  not 
look  on  and  be  not  afraid.  .  The  lantern  fell  from  his  hands, 
and  lay  on  the  floor  unextinguished.  Receding  backwards, 
and  still  keeping  Ins  eye  on  the  object,  he  sought  the  low 
door  on  the  west,  and,  finding  it  locked,  betook  himself  to 
the  stair,  up  which  he  flew  with  a  rapidity  corresponding 
to  his  fears ;  but  it  was  only  to  descend  again  in  greater  diffi¬ 
culty,  after  he  essayed  an  exit  in  that  direction  in  vain,  against 
a  door  also  locked. 

“  Ho  !  the  Droich  !  ”  at  length  he  exclaimed,  as  if  suddenly 
recollecting  himself,  and  affecting  a  composure  well  enough 
suited,  probably,  to  his  discovery,  yet  scarcely  authorised  by 
his  finding  himself  a  prisoner. 

At  the  moment  of  his  exclamation,  the  cripple  bounded 
on  the  floor,  and  stood  before  him  on  his  knees  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  his  scorched  face  reflecting  the  glimmer  of  the 
lantern  that  lay  before  him  emitting  a  weak  fight. 

“  Gilbert  Blackburn  ”  sounded  in  deep  accents  through 
the  chamber.  The  commendator  recoiled  and  recovered 
himself. 

“  Mansie — so  do  the  people  call  you,” — said  he,  affecting 
conciliation,  “  you  are  but  an  uneourteous  vassal — taking  up 
your  habitation  on  another’s  lands  without  leave,  and  startl¬ 
ing  your  overlord  by  the  humour  of  your  gesture,  while  you 
should  be  paying  Ins  ground-fees.” 

“  Mayhap  your  honour,”  replied  the  cripple,  “  may  remit 
these  on  behalf  of  my  misfortunes.  See  you  these  limbs, 
and  this  countenance  ?  I  will  show  you  them  by  the  fight 
of  this  lamp.  Come  closer  to  me.  They  say  I  am  frightful 
to  behold — psha !  Art  thou  afraid  of  a  living  man  ? — and 
yet,  thou  didst  now  vaunt  of  thy  courage,  till  thou  didst 
even  say  that  the  spirits  of  the  Melvilles  would  not  terrify 
thee.  Come  closer  to  me,  Gilbert  Blackburn,  and  see  if 
thou  canst  recognise  in  these  features — horrid  though  they 
be— aught  of  the  traces  of  one  whom  thou  didst  once 
think  so  well  of  that  thou  didst  envy  his  lands  of  Falcon- 
cleugh.” 

“  What !  are  you  man  or  monster  ?  ”  cried  the  commen¬ 
dator,  as  he  receded  before  the  progressive  movements  of  his 
enemy. 

“  Both  species  are  here,”  rejoined  Melville ;  “lama  man, 
though  liker  the  other  denomination.  They  called  me 
George  Melville,  when  I  bore  another  shape,  and  I  was  of 
Falconcleugh.  By  that  name  I  once  lived  happy  in  this 
mansion — blessed  with  love  and  the  reward  of  good  offices. 
By  that  name,  too,  I  worshipped  God,  by  the  light  of  reason  ; 
and  by  that  name,  was  burned  at  the  stake,  till  pity  relieved 
me,  and  amputation  saved  the  wreck  that  was  not  worth 
saving.  Art  thou  not  satisfied  ?  Search  these  features. 
All  is  not  gone.  Enough  of  evidence  there  may  yet  be 
found  to  justify  my  claim  for  a  remission  of  my  ground- 
dues  of  the  Quarryheugh.” 

As  he  spoke,  his  countenance  exhibited,  in  the  midst  of 
its  deformity,  the  traces  of  a  fury  that  was  only  for  a  few 
minutes  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  offering  of  bitter  satire. 
rl  he  commendator,  overcome  by  fear  and  consciousness  of  a 
cruel  and.  heartless  purpose,  kept  receding;  while  Melville, 
sure  of  his  prey,  and  eyeing  him  with  remorseless  hatred, 
approached  him  by  a  senes  of  leaps  and  contortions,  more 
after  the  manner  of  an  enraged  and  maimed  beast  of  prey, 
than  that  of  a  human  being.  The  fame  of  his  strength 
had  gone  forth  with  that  of  his  other  singular  attributes; 
and  probably,  even  if  Blackburn  had  been  gifted  with  ordi¬ 
nary  courage,  he  would  have  quailed  before  the  approach 


of  the  extraordinary  being.  Fear,  however,  had  taken 
possession  of  a  mind  devoid  of  all  courage,  and  he  flew 
round  the  chamber,  imploring  that  mercy  which  he  had  never 
shown  to  others.  Leslie,  who  witnessed  the  extraordinary 
scene,  meditated  an  interference,  but  he  quelled  the  thought 
from  a  sense  of  his  own  danger,  and  continued  through  the 
gloom  to  mark  the  conduct  of  the  parties.  The  pursuit  was 
short.  Blackburn,  finding  himself  pressed  towards  an  angle, 
attempted  feebly  to  use  his  sword.  It  was  seized  and  snapped 
asunder,  and,  next  instant,  he  was  down  in  the  iron  grasp  of 
his  ruthless  foe — writhing  in  the  agony  of  fear,  as  he  felt 
himself  drawn  towards  the  window  that  overlooked  the  chasm 
of  the  quarry.  Twice  the  energies  of  an  ordinary  man  of 
courage  might  not  have  resisted  the  cripple ;  and,  though  the 
struggles  of  despair  sometimes  transcend  all  calculation  of 
supposed  strength,  they  were  too  apparently,  in  this  instance, 
unavailing.  Two  or  three  gigantic  efforts,  and  the  commen¬ 
dator  was  on  the  brink  of  the  descent — his  back  to  the 
chasm,  his  face  to  that  of  his  intended  destroyer.  The  fight 
of  the  lamp  served  to  show  Leslie  the  countenance  of  the 
victim,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Melville ;  and  he  shuddered  at 
the  fearful  expression  of  agony  on  the  one  part,  and  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  other.  Not  a  word  was  spoken ;  but  the 
chamber  was  filled  with  deep-drawn  respirations.  A  faint 
scream  burst  from  the  commendator;  and  down,  down  he 
went  into  the  chasm  of  dark  waters.  Melville  drew  a  deep 
breath,  as  if  he  once  again  enjoyed  the  free  use  of  his  lungs, 
remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  deliberately 
issued  from  the  aperture,  by  the  mode  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  following,  and  which,  to  him,  was  attended  with  no 
danger. 

Leslie  was  terror-struck.  His  first  thoughts  concerned  his 
own  position.  Found  there,  he  would  be  reputed  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  the  commendator  ;  and  he  hastened  down  to  betake 
himself  to  flight.  The  doors  defied  his  efforts ;  and  he  put 
his  head  out  at  the  window,  only  to  withdraw  it  with  a 
shudder  of  horror.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  was  opened 
by  the  beadsman. 

“Ye’ll  be  as  weel  oot  here,  I’m  thinkin’,  Master  Henry,” 
said  he. 

“  Know  you  what  has  been  done,  Carey  ?  ”  cried  Henry. 

“  I  ken  that  baith  you  and  I  are  owre  lang  here,”  replied 
the  beadsman,  as  he  hurried  out. 

_  In  a  few  minutes,  the  muir  was  clear.  The  two  took 
different  directions  ;  nor  was  Henry  Leslie  heard  of  again  for 
a  period  of  two  years.  During  this  interval,  an  investigation 
was  made  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  murder  of 
Blackburn.  There  was  no  evidence  brought  home  to  Mel¬ 
ville  ;  and  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  commendator  had 
fallen  accidentally  into  the  chasm.  Melville,  meanwhile,  with¬ 
drew  himself  again  to  the  Continent,  where  he  died.  The 
property  was  again  restored  to  Margaret,  in  consideration  of 
the  injuries  sustained  by  her  parents.  The  death  of  Hamilton 
produced,  throughout  Scotland,  so  great  an  effect,  that  the 
prosecutions  for  heresy  were,  for  a  time,  suspended;  and 
Leslie  returned  to  his  native  country.  From  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  Falconcleugh  and  Riddlestain  being  afterwards  in 
the  family  of  the  Leslies,  we  may  augur  something  of  a  union 
between  the  two  lovers  of  our  story.  "We  merely,  however, 
throw  out  this  as  a  conjecture — our  attention  having  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  more  important  parts  of  the  strange 
legend  we  have  now  given,  which  certainly  does  not  exceed 
credibility. 
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THE  JACOBITE. 

It  is  now  many  a  long  year  since  the  old  laird  of  Stonielands 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers — since  all  the  peculiarities,  ec¬ 
centricities,  hopes,  fears,  joys,  and  sorrows  of  that  worthy 
personage  were  buried  in  the  grave  with  the  body  which  they 
once  animated. 

Mr  Dundonald  was  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  but  was  the  last  lineal  descendant  of 
the  race  from  which  he  sprung ;  and,  as  he  died  unmarried 
and  childless,  his  death  presented  the  first  interruption  to 
that  even  current  of  patrimonial  inheritance  which  had  borne 
the  estate  of  Stonielands  through  the  hands  of  his  progenitors 
since  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce. 

In  person,  the  laird  was  tall  and  thin ;  his  countenance, 
grave  and  intelligent ;  and  his  manner  that  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school — full  of  ceremonious  dignity  and  punctilious 
politeness.  Mr  Dundonald,  who,  as  we  have  already  said, 
was  never  married,  kept  bachelor’s  hall  at  the  period  of  our 
story,  viz.,  the  year  1745,  at  the  family  mansion-house  of 
Stonielands.  Here  he  had  resided  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period — about  a  year  and 
a-half — which  he  had  spent,  in  his  youth,  in  foreign  travel, 
as  was  then  the  custom  with  young  men  of  fortune  and 
family. 

The  laird’s  household  consisted  only  of  himself,  a  house¬ 
keeper,  two  or  three  female  servants,  and  a  factotum,  of  the 
name  of  Archibald  Muirhead.  This  worthy  personage — who 
had  been  born  and  bred  on  Mr  Dundonald’s  estate,  and  who 
had  been  that  gentleman’s  companion  in  boyhood — conjoined 
in  his  own  person  the  various  offices  of  butler,  coachman, 
footman,  and  adviser.  He  had  been  thirty  years  in  the 
family,  had  been  abroad  with  his  young  master,  when  both 
himself  and  the  latter  were  young ;  and  had  acquired,  at  the 
time  we  speak  of  him,  partly  through  his  long  and  faithful 
services,  and  partly  through  a  certain  blunt  free-and-easy 
manner,  which  was  natural  to  him,  an  ascendancy  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  Mr  Dundonald’s  household,  which  was  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  his  master’s.  To  that  master,  Archy  was  a  dutiful 
and  conscientious  servant,  and  a  sincere  though  humble 
friend ;  although  but  little  of  this  could  be  discovered,  at  least 
by  a  stranger,  in  the  personal  intercourse  of  the  two.  That 
intercourse  was  marked  by  a  number  of  singularities — not 
the  least  remarkable  of  which  was  an  appearance  of  perfect 
equality  between  the  master  and  the  man ;  a  total  absence  of 
all  outward  deference  on  the  one  side,  and  of  all  assumption 
of  superiority  on  the  other.  They,  moreover,  quarrelled  ten 
times  at  least  every  day,  and  as  often  made  it  up  again.  Mr 
Dundonald,  although  esteeming  Archy  for  his  fidelity,  his 
attachment  to  himself,  which  was  very  great,  and  for  several 
other  good  qualities  he  possessed  besides,  entertained  the 
most  profound  contempt  for  his  judgment ;  and,  to  say  truth, 
it  was  certainly  none  of  the  brightest.  Archy,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  esteeming  his  master  beyond  all  other  human 
beings,  although  loving  him  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  had 
by  no  means  entire  faith  in  the  soundness  and  propriety 
of  all  his  master’s  sentiments  and  predilections.  There 
were  some  of  these  on  which  they  differed  very  materially, 
but  none  on  which  they  were  so  directly  and  determined  y 
opposed  as  on  those  of  a  political  nature,  particularly  in 
all  that  bore  reference  to  the  pretensions  of  Charles  Stuart 
to  the  British  throne — a  subject  which  was,  at  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  beginning  to  excite  an  intense  interest 
in  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  well-accredited  rumours 
of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  prince  to  visit  Scotland, 
supported  by  an  armed  force,  with  the  view  of  asserting  his 
birthright,  and  of  fighting  liis  way  to  the  throne  of  his 
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ancestors.  At  the  precise  juncture  to  which  we  refer,  these 
mighty  designs  were  yet  but  matter  of  report.  It  was  not 
for  some  time  after  that  they  were  realised  to  the  extent  de¬ 
tailed  in  that  romantic  portion  of  our  national  history. 

Mr  Dundonald,  then,  was  a  Jacobite.  He  was ;  and  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic,  the  most  devoted  that  ever  attached 
himself  to  the  unfortunate  cause  whence  the  term  has  arisen. 
With  him  it  was  a  master  passion,  an  engrossing  sentiment ; 
one  that  absorbed  all  others,  and  discovered  itself  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  shapes,  and  by  the  most  extravagant  manifestations.  It 
had  no  bounds,  no  limits,  and  was  under  none  of  that  control 
arising  from  considerations  of  time,  place,  or  circumstance ; 
it  was,  in  short,  outrageous. 

In  this  devotion  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  Mr  Dundonald 
met  Avith  but  little  sympathy  from  his  humble  friend,  Archy, 
who  took  no  interest  Avhatever  in  the  great  question  about  to 
be  brought  to  issue;  he  cared  not  a  farthing  avIio  was  king, 
provided  his  oavii  peace  and  quiet  Avere  not  disturbed  by,  or 
in  any  Avay  dependent  on,  the  possessor  of  the  throne. 

TV  e  have  said  that  Archy  took  no  interest  in  the  impend¬ 
ing  crisis.  This,  however,  is  not  exactly  what  we  meant  to 
express.  He  did  take  an  interest  in  it,  in  so  far  as  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  cordial  dislike  of  the  threatened  attempt,  on  account 
of  the  trouble  and  risk  into  Avliich,  he  feared,  it  would  in¬ 
volve  his  master,  Avho,  he  had  no  doubt,  Avould  connect  him¬ 
self  in  some  Avay  or  other  Avith  the  desperate  undertaking. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  fear,  he  took  eA'ery  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  the  prince  and  his  cause,  and 
of  checking  his  master’s  outrageous  bursts  of  enthusiasm  in 
his  behalf.  This  interference  on  the  part  of  Archy,  Avith  his 
opinions  and  their  expression,  Mr  Dundonald  bore  Avith  the 
most ,  perfect  good  temper;  attributing  it,  justly,  to  the 
latter’s  concern  for  his  interest  and  Avelfare. 

It  Avas  Avhile  matters  Avere  in  this  state — that  is,  the 
country  in  a  fever  of  excitation,  and  Archy  fretted  out  of  all 
temper  by  his  master’s  avoAved  predilection  for  the  cause 
which  had  given  rise  to  this  universal  perturbation  of  feeling 
— that  the  latter  hurried,  one  forenoon,  into  the  garden  where 
his  factotum  AAras  busily  employed  in  hoeing  some  youim 
cabbage,  and,  Avith  triumph  in  his  look,  and  high  excitation 
in  his  manner,  exclaimed — 

“  What  say  ye  to  it  noAV,  Archy  ?  You  always  maintained 
that  the  prince  Avould  never  attempt  to  land  in  this  country ; 
that  he  dared  not.  Now,  he  has  landed !  he  has  landed  !  ” 
shouted  the  laird  in  a  key  so  suddenly  elevated  as  to  re¬ 
semble  a  shriek.  “  He  has  landed— Hurra !  hurra !  ”  And 
he  brandished  his  stick  with  as  much  vigour  and  science  as  if 
it  had  been  a  veritable  Anrlr6  Ferrara. 

“  Weel,  if  he  has  landed,”  replied  Archy,  Avith  perfect  de¬ 
liberation  and  gravity,  “  I  sincerely  hope  it ’s  in  the  dirt. 
That ’s  a’  I  say.” 

“  No,  Archy ;  he  has  landed  on  a  rock — a  rock  of  adamant. 
His  footing  is  sure  and  firm ;  no  slipping  nor  sliding ;  rocks 
beneath  him,  rocks  around  him — emblems  of  the  strength  of 
his  cause,  and  of  the  brave  hearts  by  which  it  is  to  be  sup¬ 
ported.  Charlie  Avill  be  King  of  England  yet !  ”  And  the 
laird  again  flourished  his  stick  high  in  the  air. 

“  Dear  me,  man,”  said  Archy,  with  the  same  composui 
as  before,  “  but  1  do  wonder  to  hear  a  sensible  man  li  e  you 
bletherin’  arva  at  this  fearfu’  rate.  I  trust,  hoAvever,  ye  hae 
st:ll  sense  aneuch  left  to  keep  your  head  oot  o’  the  belter : 
and  no  to  be  blazenin’  yer  nonsense  through  the  hail  countrv, 
to  let  everybody  ken  what  an  auld  fuie  ye  are.” 

“  Archy,  you  ’re  an  ass,”  replied  his  master,  in  great  irrita¬ 
tion — “a downright  ass;  a  stupid,  insolent,  incorrigible,  un¬ 
mitigated,  irremediable,  brainless  idiot;  not  a  spark  of  sou 
in  you;  no  enthusiasm;  no  patriotism;  no  sentiment;  a 
clod  of  the  valley ;  a  concentration  of  all  that  is  dull,  sordid, 
selfish,  and  grovelling.” 
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“  Ay,  ay,  gang  on — gang  on,”  replied  Archy.  “  My  word, 
there ’s  a  bonny  string  o’  names  to  c.a’  ony  Christian  heein’. 
Are  ye  no  ashamed  o’  yourseT  ?  But  tak’  yer  ain  way  o ’t, 
as  I  fancy  ye  wull,  for  a’  that  I  can  say  to  ye.  He  that  wull 
to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar.  Gang  on,  hr  Gude’s  name !  Get 
yer  hurdies  into  a  kilt,  and  a  claymore  in  yer  fist,  and  com¬ 
mence  the  trade  o’  throat-cuttin’,  in  behalf  o’  yer  lawfu’ 
prince ;  that ’s  what  ye  ca’  pawtriotism,  I  fancy.  Do  this, 
and  ye  ’ll  see  what  ’ll  he  the  end  o ’t.  Before  sax  months  gae 
aboot,  ye  ’ll  be  swingin’  on  a  wuddie,  wi’  half  a-dizen  bare- 
breeclied  vagabonds  on  ilka  side  o’  ye ;  yer  hoose  herried  o’ 
every  stick  that ’s  in ’t ;  and  yer  cornfields  dealt  awa,  like  a 
pack  o’  cards,  amang  the  winners.  That ’s  what  ye  ’ll  mak’ 
o ’t,  if  ye  tak’  ony  hand  in  this  cursed,  idiotical  business.” 

“Archy,”  replied  Mr  Dundonald,  with  earnest,  didactive 
gravity,  and  planting  the  end  of  his  stick  emphatically  on  the 
ground  as  he  spoke — “  Archy,  I  repeat  that  ye  are  an  ass — - 
a  stupid  ass.  No  more  heart  or  soul  than  one  of  these  cab¬ 
bages  you  are  hoeing.  I  ’ll  do  as  I  please  in  this  matter,  you 
cursed  idiot.  So  mind  your  own  affairs,  and  leave  me  to 
manage  mine.” 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  the  laird  turned  about  on 
his  heel,  and  left  Archy  to  his  own  reflections  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  they  had  just  been  discussing.  On  the  laird’s  de¬ 
parture — 

“There  ye  go,  for  an  auld  fule;  the  biggest,  I  think, 
without  ony  exception,  this  day  in  Great  Britain,  or  ony 
whar  else,  for  aught  I  ken,”  said  Archy,  looking  after  his 
retiring  master  with  an  expression  of  conscious  superiority, 
on  the  scores  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  they  bore  reference 
to  the  matter  which  had  just  been  debated  between  them. 

It  uras  some  weeks  after  the  occurrence  just  related — and 
during  which  Archy  and  his  master  had  made  their  peace, 
not  only  on  the  quarrel  above  detailed,  but  on  at  least  fifty 
others,  that  had  arisen  and  disappeared  in  the  same  space  of 
time — that  Mr  Dundonald  announced  to  his  Jidus  Achates 
that  business  required  his  presence  in  Edinburgh  for  a  few 
days.  The  land  did  not  impart  with  this  intimation  any 
very  distinct  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business  that 
required  his  absence,  but  seemed  to  desire  that  what  he  did 
say  on  the  subject  should  lead  Archy  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  settlement  of  some  law  affairs  connected  with  his  property 
— a  description  of  business  which  had  frequently  taken  him 
to  the  capital  before. 

There  was  something,  however,  in  Mr  Dundonald’s  manner 
on  this  occasion,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  the  way  in  which 
lie  spoke  of  his  intended  journey,  that  excited  certain  suspi¬ 
cions  in  Archy ’s  bosom  as  to  its  real  purpose.  These  sus¬ 
picions,  however,  did  not  present  themselves  very  forcibly  to 
Archy’s  mind  for  several  days  after  his  master’s  departure, 
nor  until  they  were  roused  by  the  very  long  period  of  Mr 
Dundonald’s  absence.  He  had  never,  on  any  occasion  before, 
been  more  than  two  days  at  a  time  in  Edinburgh :  he  was 
now  absent  nearly  a  week.  Another  week  elapsed,  and  still 
Mr  Dundonald  did  not  return,  nor  did  Archy  hear  anything 
from  or  of  him. 

“  -^ae  word  o  the  laird  yet,  Mysie,”  he  said  to  the  house¬ 
keeper,  one  morning  at  breakfast,  about  ten  days  after  Mr 
Dundonald’s  departure.  “It’s  queer.  I  never  kent  him 
stay  sae  lang  afore.” 

“Some  business  will  have  detained  him,”  replied  the 
elder'y  spinster,  as  she  poured  out  Archy’s  second  cup  of  tea. 

“  Ay,  I  fancy  sae,”  said  Archy ;  “  but  it ’s  a  business,  I 
doot,  that  baith  you  and  me  ’ll  find  the  frost  o’,  Mysie;  and 
himse!  too,  puir,  foolish,  misguided  man.” 

“  What  do  ye  mean,  Archy?”  exclaimed  the  alarmed 
epinstress,  pausing  in  her  table  duties,  with  the  uplifted 
cream-pot  in  her  hand.  “  W  hat  hae  wo  to  do  wi’  oor 
master’s  business  ?  ” 


“  Naetliing,”  replied  Archy ;  “  but  our  master’s  business 
may  hae  to  do  wi’  us,  my  leddy ;  and,  feth  1  I  doot  baith  you 
and  me  ’ll  find  that  ere  a  great  length  o’  time  goes  about. 
The  short  and  the  lang  o ’t  is,  Mysie — although  dinna  ye 
mention  it  to  a  leevin’  soul,  as  ye  wad  keep  a  house  abune  yer 
head,  and  as  ye  value  the  quiet,  canny,  comfortable  fife  ye 
lead  here— I ’m  sail'  misdoubtin’  our  puir,  thoclitless  maister 
has  joined  thae  infernal  rebels  that  are  kickin’  up  sic  a 
huroosh  in  the  country  enow.  I ’m  feared  for ’t.  I ’m  mair 
than  feared— I ’m  sure  o ’t.” 

“And  what  hae  we  to  do  wi’  that,  Archie?  Let  him 
please  himsel’,”  simply  replied  the  very  simple  housekeeper. 

“  What  hae  we  to  do  wi ’t  1  Let  him  please  himsel’ !  ”  re¬ 
peated  Archy,  impatiently.  “Dear  me,  woman,  is  that  a’ 
the  sense  and  knowledge  ye  hae  ?  Haena  we  to  do  wi ’t, 
think  ye,  if  it  costs  us  our  bread,  as  it  will  do  to  a  certainty  ? 
The  business  is  treason,  woman — high  treason.  Hangin’, 
headin’,  quarterin’,  and  confiscation  o’  a’  gudes,  gear,  chattels, 
particles,  and  pendicles.” 

A  sudden  scream  of  horror  from  the  now  enlightened 
housekeeper  here  interrupted,  for  a  moment,  Archy’s  enumer¬ 
ation  of  the  entertaining  items  that  make  the  sum  total  of  a 
traitor’s  punishment. 

“Yes,  Mysie,”  he  went  on,  gratified  with  the  proof  he  had 
just  had  of  the  effect  of  his  disclosures,  “bangin’,  headin’, 
quarterin’,  disbowelin’,  and  ither  fearfu’  hackin’s  and  hewin’s, 
wi  confiscation  o’  a’  particles,  pendicles,  in-fields  and  out¬ 
fields,  and  a’  the  fields  that ’s  o’  them,  is  the  sentence  o’  the 
law  anent  cases  o’  high  treason;  and  this  that  our  puir, 
thoclitless  maister  has  embarked  in  is  just  as  desperate  a  bad 
ane  as  ever  ony  unfortunate  idowit  had  to  do  wi’.” 

“But,  dear  me,  Archy,”  said  the  housekeeper,  “'you  that 
has  sae  muckle  to  say  wi’  Mr  Dundonald,  could  ye  no  advise 
wi’  him,  and  prevent  him  middlin’  wi’  the  rebels.” 

“That’s  no  sae  easy  dune  as  ye  think,  Mysie.  He’s  as 
obstinate  as  a  mule.  I  hae  long  fought  wi’  him  about  this 
business ;  but  to  little  purpose.  Howsomever,  I  ’ll  try  it  yet 
once  again ;  but  we  maun  first  ascertain  the  fact  before  we 
tak  ony  decisive  steps  in  the  matter.  I  ’ll  write  this  very  day 
to  Mr  Ramsay,  the  vriter,  Mr  Dundonald’s  man  of  business, 
in  Edinburgh,  to  inquire  if  he  kens  onything  about  him,  or 
has  ony  notion  o’  what  he ’s  about.” 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  Archy  forthwith  re¬ 
tired  to  his  own  apartment,  and,  in  the  course  of  some  three 
or  four  hours,  produced  the  following  specimen  of  letter 
writing : — 

“  Sir, — Mr  Dundonald  left  this  about  fourteen  days  since, 
and  I  don  t  no  where  his  gone  to,  and  I  would  like  to  no, 
for  he  never  use  to  be  so  long  from  home  before. 

“  I  fear  some  mischief  in  thae  times,  but  don’t  no.  Will 
you  be  so  good  as  let  me  no  imedatly  if  lie  has  been  with 
you,  tor  he  said  he  was  going  to  you  to  settle  some  business ; 
but  I  doot  this.  Please  let  me  no  imedatly,  if  you  no  any¬ 
thing  about  him,  and,  believe  me,  yours  to  comman, 

“  Archibald  Muirhead.” 

Having  read  and  re-read  this  very  elegant  and  lucid  epistle 
somewhere  about  a  dozen  times,  and  made  some  very  im¬ 
portant  corrections  in  the  orthography,  Archy  folded  it  up, 
sealed  it  with  a  bit  of  chewed  bread,  and  addressed  it  to 
“Mr  James  Ramsay,  vriter,  Cannigate — opposite  the  head 
o  Deacon  Wilkie’s  Close — Edinburgh.” 

Tlris  done,  ho  forthwith  conveyed  the  letter  in  question 
to  the  quarters  of  the  carrier,  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Mainfield ;  and,  luckily  finding  that  person  just  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  the  capital,  put  it  into  his  hands  to  be 
conveyed  to  its  destination. 

I  or  two  days,  Archy  impatiently  awaited  the  answer  o i 
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his  correspondent.  On  the  third  it  came.  Tt  was  brief,  and 
to  the  following  purpose : — 

“  Archibald  Muirhead, — I  have  received  your  letter,  and 
note  its  contents. 

“  Mr  Dundonald  did  call  upon  me  some  ten  days  since  ; 
I  had  only  one  visit  from  him,  and  have  not  seem  him  since. 
I  cannot  tell  where  he  is,'  but  participate  in  your  fears,  which 
I  perfectly  understand.  James  Ramsay.” 

“It’s  just  as  I  feared!”  said  Archy,  on  having  read  this 
communication,  which  he  fully  made  out  in  something  less 
than  an  hour.  “  It ’s  just  as  I  feared.  He ’s  awa  wi’  thae 
infernal  rebels.  Aff  birr  on  the  high  road  to  hangin’.” 

Having  arrived  at  this  alarming  conviction,  Archy  in¬ 
stantly  came  to  a  new  and  bold  resolution.  This  was,  to 
set  off  directly  in  quest  of  his  master  for  the  purpose,  if  he 
found  him,  of  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  him,  even  yet, 
to  abandon  the  desperate  enterprise  in  which  he  had  no 
doubt  he  was  now  engaged. 

Part  of  Arcliy’s  plan,  on  this  occasion,  was  to  proceed  first 
to  Edinburgh  to  seek  an  interview  with  Mr  Ramsay,  to  con¬ 
sult  that  gentleman  with  regard  to  his  future  proceedings, 
and  thereafter  to  act  as  circumstances  might  direct. 

Acting  on  this  resolution,  Archy  set  off  on  the  following 
day  for  Edinburgh,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after  his  arrival  in 
that  city,  was  in  the  presence  of  the  worthy  law-agent  of  his 
master. 

When  Archy  entered  Mr  Ramsay’s  office,  that  gentleman 
was  busily  engaged  writing  at  a  desk  in  the  midst  of  half-a- 
dozen  clerks  ;  but  on  seeing  his  visitor,  whom  he  knew  per¬ 
sonally,  having  frequently  seen  him  at  Stonielands,  he  in¬ 
stantly  came  forward  towards  him,  and,  placing  his  fore-finger 
on  liis  mouth,  as  a  signal  for  Archy  not  to  open  his  business 
where  they  then  were,  conducted  him  into  an  adjoining 
apartment.  When  he  had  done  so,  and  had  carefully  closed 
the  door  behind  him — 

“  Well,  Archibald,  my  friend,”  he  said,  “  any  word  of  the 
laird  yet  ?  ” 

“  No  a  cheep !  ”  replied  Archy.  “  I ’m  dootin’  he ’s  awa’  to 
join  thae  heather-bleaters.” 

“Indeed,  from  what  I  know  of  his  political  sentiments,” 
said  Mr  Ramsay,  in  a  low  tone,  “  I  must  say  I  much  fear  it, 
Archibald.  It  is  a  thousand  pities ;  for  I  do  not  think  that 
this  affair  of  the  prince’s  can  possibly  end  well,  whatever 
may  be  the  temporary  success  of  those  engaged  in  it.” 

“That’s  just  precisely  my  ain  opinion,  Mr  Ramsay,”  said 
Archy.  “  They  ’re  sure  a’  to  licht  in  the  dirt  at  last.  Ken 
ye  whar  the  rebels  are  enow,  Mr  Ramsay  ?  ” 

“ They're  at  Perth,  I  understand,”  replied  the  latter. 

“So  I  heard.  Weel,  then,  ye  see,  I’m  determined,  and 
am  sae  far  on  my  way,  to  make  ae  ither  attempt  to  diswad 
my  unfortunate  maister  frae  this  unhappy  business.  Noo, 
as  he ’s  an  obstanate  man,  as  ye  ken  weel,  Mr  Ramsay, 
and  ’ll  no  listen  to  ony  gude  advice  that  I  can  gie  him,  wad 
ye  juist  be  sae  guicl  as  gie  me  a  bit  line  frae  yoursel’  like, 
advisin'  him  to  submit  to  my  guidance,  and  to  listen  to 
reason.” 

“  No  objection  whatever,  Archy — no  objection  at  all,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr  Ramsay,  “  to  go  that  far,  and  further  if  it  should  be 
required,  in  seconding  your  laudable  efforts  to  dissuade  Mr 
Dundonald  from  proceeding  further  in  this  dangerous,  and,  I 
must  think  it,  hopeless  affair.” 

Having  said  this,  Mr  Ramsay  seated  himself  at  a  writing 
table  that  was  in  the  apartment,  and  forthwith  indited  a  letter 
to  his  friend  and  employer,  Mr  Dundonald. 

This  lettei  was  not  precisely  in  the  terms  Archy  had  de¬ 
sired,  for  it  did  not  enjoin  the  former  to  put  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Latter;  but  it  contained  many  earnest 


entreaties  that  he  would  abandon  the  enterprise  in  which  lie 
was  engaged.  Without  seeking  to  know  its  exact  contents, 
Archy  now  carefully  deposited  the  letter  in  his  side-pocket, 
and  shortly  after  took  his  leave  of  the  writer,  who,  shaking 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  wished  him  success  in  his  friendly 
mission. 

On  the  following  day,  Archy,  mounted  on  a  nag,  which  he 
had  hired  for  the  purpose — there  being  then  no  stage  coaches 
— started  for  the  “fair  city.” 

On  arriving  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Perth,  which  he 
did  on  the  forenoon  of  the  folio-wing  day,  the  first  object  of 
particular  interest  that  struck  him,  was  a  large  body  of  armed 
men  at  drill  on  the  South  Inch.  These,  Archy  had  no  doubt, 
were  the  insurgents ;  and  a  nearer  approach  gave  him  such 
evidence  as  assured  him  of  the  fact. 

This  evidence  consisted  chiefly  in  an  immense  display  of 
tartan,  and  in  the  screaming  of  some  scores  of  bagpipes, 
placed  at  different  points. 

Satisfied  that  they  were  the  insurgents,  and  thinking  it 
highly  probable  that  he  might  find  his  master  amongst  them, 
Archy  now  left  the  road  and  advanced,  at  a  leisurely  pace, 
towards  the  drilling  troops. 

Our  traveller,  however,  soon  discovered  that,  in  place  of 
being  an  ordinary  drill,  it  was  a  great  field-day  with  the  in¬ 
surgent  army.  In  the  wide  circle  of  spectators,  by  which 
the  parade  or  review  ground  was  lined,  were  a  number  of 
well-dressed  females,  who  kept  waving  their  handkerchiefs, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  troops  marched  past  them. 

In  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  in  which  the  Highlanders 
were  manoeuvring,  stood  a  group  of  officers ;  and,  in  the 
centre  of  these,  again,  a  tall  young  man,  in  tartan  trews  and 
scarf,  to  whom  all,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  seemed  to 
pay  the  utmost  deference.  It  was  the  prince  himself ;  and 
Archy  conjectured  that  it  was  so.  On  this  personage,  then, 
and  on  those  by  whom  he  was  attended,  Archy  now  looked 
with  intense  interest,  although  with,  certainly,  but  little 
favour. 

He  had  been  thus  employed  for  a  few  seconds,  when 
another  tall  figure  in  the  group,  and  who  was  dressed  in  the 
full  Highland  costume — kilt,  bonnet,  and  plaid — suddenly 
turned  his  face,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  reverse  way,  in 
the  direction  in  which  Archy  stood.  The  latter  caught  a 
glimpse  of  it.  He  saw  in  it  an  outline  and  expression  which 
he  thought  he  should  know.  His  master !  Could  it  be  ? 
It  was.  Archy  felt  convinced  of  it,  and  immediately  rode 
into  the  area  in  which  the  troops  were  exercising,  and  pushed 
directly  on,  at  a  jog-trot,  for  the  group  of  officers  in  the 
centre;  no  sense  of  impropriety  or  feeling  of  diffidence  affect¬ 
ing  in  the  least  the  energy  and  determination  of  his  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Archy,  as  he  approached  the  group,  became,  in  turn,  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  the  latter,  who,  one  and  all,  fronted 
round  towards  him,  and  stood  gazing  on  him  in  silent  sur¬ 
prise,  and  greatly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  could  be  the 
object  of  his  intrusion — a  surprise  which  was  not  a  little  in¬ 
creased  by  the  odd,  uncouth  appearance  of  the  approaching 
intruder,  who  was  mounted  on  a  huge,  hairy-heeled,  cart¬ 
horse,  with  a  broad-blue  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  a  shepherd’s 
plaid  wrapped  round  his  shoulders ;  a  pair  of  coarse,  blue, 
rig -and- fur  stockings  on  his  legs,  without  feet,  and  reaching 
half-way  up  his  thighs,  on  the  outside  of  his  nether  integu¬ 
ments,  in  the  capacity  of  overalls :  a  pair  of  long,  “  siller 
spurs,”  and  a  huge  rung,  completed  the  equipment  of  the 
approaching  horseman. 

In  other  circumstances,  the  appearance  of  this  personage 
I  would,  probably,  have  excited  merriment  in  the  onlookers ; 
but  these  were  stirring  times,  when  very  important  communi¬ 
cations  might,  and  often  were  brought  by  very  humble,  and 
sometimes  very  odd  niessengers.  These  considerations  sup- 
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pressed,  in  the  present  instance,  ail  feeling  of  levity,  and  led 
to  Arcliy’s  being  contemplated  with  perfect  gravity  and  com¬ 
posure.  There  was  one  of  the  group,  however,  who  viewed 
him  with  somewhat  livelier  feelings.  This  was  Mr  Dun- 
donald,  who  at  once  recognised  him,  and  that,  too,  with  no 
little  alarm  and  perturbation,  as  his  friend  and  servitor,  Archy 
Muirhead. 

“  Heavens !  ”  exclaimed  Mr  Dundonald,  on  making  the 
unwelcome  discovery.  “  Heavens !  ”  he  said,  rather  com¬ 
muning  with  himself  than  addressing  those  around  him ; 
“  what  can  have  brought  the  fellow  here  ?  How  on  earth 
has  he  found  me  out  ?  ” 

“Who — what  is  he?”  exclaimed  half-a-dozen  voices  at 
once. 

“Indeed,  gentlemen,”  replied  Mr  Dundonald,  “he  is  no 
other  than  my  servant — my  factotum,  my  Jides  Achates — 
Archibald  Muirhead — come,  I  liav’nt  the  smallest  doubt,  to 
reason  with  me  on  the  folly  of  my  conduct  in  being  here, 
and  to  insist  on  my  going  home  with  him.” 

“  Scoundrel !  ”  muttered  one  or  two  fiercely,  and  instinc¬ 
tively  clapping  their  hands  to  their  dirks. 

“Nay,  nay,  gentleman,  no  scoundrel,  I  assure  you,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr  Dundonald ;  “  but  a  well-meaning,  honest  man, 
although  he  does  not  happen  to  be  of  our  way  of  thinking 
on  certain  matters.” 

At  this  moment  the  prince,  who  was  a  little  removed  from 
the  party,  suddenly  turned  round — having  overheard,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  intended  he  should,  the  conversation  above 
detailed — and  asked  Mr  Dundonald  to  enlighten  him  a  little 
further  as  to  the  subject  on  which  they  were  speaking.  The 
latter  immediately  gave  the  information  desired,  together  with 
a  word  or  two  descriptive  of  Archy’s  peculiarities.  When  he 
had  done — 

“Ah!  a  character,  I  see;  a  character,”  said  the  prince, 
laughing,  and  looking  towards  Archy,  who  was  now  within 
about  ten  or  fifteen  paces  of  the  party.  “  Introduce  him  to 
me,  Mr  Dundonald,  and  let  me  see  if  I  cannot  induce  him  to 
look  on  me  with  more  friendly  feelings.” 

“  I ’m  afraid  that  mil  not  be  easy,  your  highness,”  replied 
the  latter;  “but  I  shall  endeavour  to  procure  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attempting  it.” 

Just  as  Mr  Dundonald  had  concluded  this  sentence,  Archy 
had  reined  in,  and  was,  with  perfect  unconsciousness  of  its 
indecorum,  wagging  with  his  finger  on  his  master  to  come 
towards  him. 

Mr  Dundonald  at  once  obeyed.  Archy  surveyed  him 
silently  for  a  second,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  it  really 
was  his  master,  who  thus  appeared  before  him  arrayed  in 
the  detested  tartan,  the  abominated  belted  plaid,  and  still 
more  abhorred  kilt. 

“  There  ye  are  then,  at  last ;  fairly  in  for ’t ;  the  rape  about 
your  neck,”  were  Archy’s  first  words  of  greeting,  spoken  with 
a  due  severity  of  aspect.  “  Did  ever  I  think  to  see  the  day 
that  ye  wad  hae  carried  your  cursed  Jacobite  notions  to  this 
awfu’  length.  0  man,  are  ye  no  ashamed  o’  yoursel’,  to  be 
gaun  about  this  way  wi’  your  bare  houghs  to  the  win’.  Its 
maist  undecent,  and  no  like  a  man  o’  your  years  and  station 
ava. 

“  Well,  well,  Archy;  never  mind  my  dress;  sorry  however 
it  doesn’t  please  you,”  said  Mr  Dundonald;  “but  tell  me 
"'hat  has  brought  you  here,  and  what  is  it  you  want  with 

me  ?  ” 

“Want  wi’  ye,”  replied  Archy ;  “  I  want  ye,  in  the  first, 
place,  to  get  a  pair  of  breeks  on  your  hinder  end;  I  want  ye, 
n  th“  next  place,  to  cut  a’  connexion  wi’  that  baun  o’  cut- 

•  eats ;  and  I  want  ye,  in  the  third  place,  to  come  liame  to 
vuur  ain  house,  and  to  sit  down  quietly  at  your  ain  fireside, 
and  no  to  be  rinnin’  through  the  country  this  way  like  an  auld 
fule  as  ye  are,  wi’  a  kilt  on  your  hurdies,  and  a  naked  dirk  in 


your  haun  :  that’s  what  I  want  ye  to  do,  and  I  fancy  it’s  no 
very  unreasonable.” 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Mr  Dundonald  would  have 
replied  to  this  exordium,  as  usual,  with  a  series  of  select 
epithets,  expressive  of  his  sentiments  on  the  subjects  of 
Archy’s  capacity,  his  patriotism,  his  sense  of  honour;  but, 
on  this  occasion,  he  had  a  purpose  to  serve,  which  demanded 
an  opposite  fine  of  conduct.  This  purpose  was  to  pave  the 
way,  by  a  slight  exercise  of  the  soothing  system,  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  operations  of  the  prince  on  Archy’s  political  prejudices. 
Acting  on  this  system — 

“Well,  Archy,”  replied  Mr  Dundonald,  “we’ll  think  of 
it.  In  the  meantime,  here  is  the  prince  coming;  and,  on 
my  account,  I  hope  you  will  at  least  be  civil  to  him.  Take 
off  your  bonnet.” 

Archy  immediately  did  as  he  was  desired;  and,  in  the 
next  instant,  the  prince,  who  had  now  ridden  up  to  him, 
thus  accosted  him  : — 

“I  am  sorry,  my  good  friend,  to  learn,  from  Captain 
Dundonald  here,  that  you  do  not  view  either  me  or  my 
cause  with  much  favour.” 

“  Indeed,  sir,  to  be  plain  wi’  ye,  I  do  not,”  replied  Archy, 
stoutly.  “  I  by  nae  means  approve  o’  the  errand  ye  hae 
come  upon.” 

“Well,  I  cannot  blame  you  for  that,”  replied  the  prince. 
“  Every  man,  my  good  friend,  will  still  entertain  Iris  own 
opinions  on  these  matters;  and,  for  me,  they  shall  always 
be  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I  shall  never  seek  to  constrain  the 
sentiments  of  any  man ;  nor,  I  trust,  shall  I  ever  be  wanting 
In  proper  indulgence  to  those  who  differ  from  me.” 

“  Weel,  sir,  that’s  no  unsensibly  spoken,  I  maun  allow,” 
replied  Archy,  already  a  good  deal  mollified,  although  uncon¬ 
sciously,  by  the  affable  and  gracious  manner  of  the  prince. 
“  I  hae  heard  waur  sentiments  than  thae  delivered  at  a  fair.” 

“  I  am  glad,  my  friend,  that  you  approve  of  them,”  said 
the  prince ;  and,  slapping  Archy  familiarly  on  the  shoulder, 
added,  “I  do  not  know  but  you  and  I  might  improve  on 
each  other  by  a  better  acquaintance.” 

_  “I’m  no  quite  clear  about  their  bein’  muckle  mair  o’  that, 
sir,”  replied  Archy,  smiling.  “  I  like  aye  to  choose  my  com¬ 
pany,  and  canna  say  that  I  greatly  fancy  a  friendsliip  that 
smells  sae  strong  o’  hemp.  Ye  understaun’  me,  sir,”  added 
Archy,  raising  his  hand  significantly  to  his  neck. 

The  prince  acknowledged  full  comprehension  of  the  gentle 
allusion,  by  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  all 
the  bystanders. 

“  I  trust,  ’  he  said,  “that  friendship  to  me  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  or  inevitably  lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  Archy.” 

“They’re  owre  near  conneckit,  however,  sir,  I  doot,”  re¬ 
plied  the  latter. 

The  conference  between  the  prince  and  Archy  was  here 
interrupted  by  a  demand  for  the  former’s  presence  in 
another  part  of  the  field ;  but,  ere  he  rode  off,  he  shook  Archy 
by  the  hand,  and  requested  that  he  might  see  him  anain  before 
he  left  Perth. 

“Well,  Archy,”  said  his  master,  on  the  departure  of  the 
young  adventurer,  “  what  think  ye  of  the  prince  ?  ” 

“  Really,  after  a’,  I  maun  acknowledge  that  he ’s  no  juist 
what  I  expected.  He  seems,  I  maun  say ’t,  a  fine,  decent, 
sensible  sort  o’  lad.  Nae  airs  aboot  him  in  the  sma’est ;  but 
just  as  plain ’s  he’s  pleasant.  I  hae  nae  faut  to  fin’  wi’  the 
cliiel  himsel ,  but  the  business  he  lias  come  upon ’s  a  different 
thing  — clean  different;  it’s  there  a’  the  mischief  lies.” 
Then,  after  a  momentary  pause, — “Now,  Mr  Dundonald,” 
he  added,  “  are  ye  ready  to  listen  to  guid  advice  ?  Are  ye 
ready  to  discuss  the  point  wi’  me  o’  gaun  harne  to  your  ain 
house  ?  ” 

>  “  No,  not  at  this  moment,  Archy,”  replied  his  master;  “but, 

I  ’ll  tell  you  what,  after  we  are  dismissed,  let  me  see  you  at 
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my  quarters,  at  tlie  sign  of  the  Three  Magpies,  and  we  ’ll  then 
and  there  talk  the  matter  over.” 

Having  said  this,  Mr,  or  Captain  Dundonald,  as  he  was 
now  called,  hurried  away  to  join  his  company — being  the  last 
of  the  group  that  remained  on  the  spot ;  all  the  rest  having 
gone  off,  one  after  another,  to  occupy  then’  respective  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  different  corps  under  inspection. 

Archy  remained  on  the  ground  till  the  review  was  over, 
and  finally  entered  the  town  with  the  mingled  crowd  of  citizens 
and  soldiers  that  poured  into  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war¬ 
like  display  on  the  Inch. 

On  gaming  the  city,  Archy  inquired  for  the  Three  Mag¬ 
pies  ;  and  was  guided  by  a  boy,  to  whom  he  had  applied  for 
information,  to  the  door  of  that  well-frequented  hostelry. 
Here  he  found  his  master  ;  and  here  he  renewed  the  diet,  of 
which  Mr  Dundonald  had  requested,  as  already  related,  a 
desertion  pro  loco  et  tempore. 

“  If  my  advice,”  said  Archy — thus  again  opening  the  case 
— “  If  my  advice  ’ll  hae  nae  effect  on  ye,  ye  ’ll  surely  gie  some 
heed  to  what  Mr  Ramsay  says.  Here ’s  a  letter” — (and,  as 
he  said  this,  he  plunged  his  hand  into  a  side  pocket) — “here’s 
a  letter  frae  him,  in  the  whilk  ye’ll  fin’  the  sensible  man 
recommendin’  ye  to  put  yoursel’  wholly  under  my  guidance, 
to  be  direckit  and  advised  by  me  as  circumstances  may  de- 
maun.” 

Mr  Dundonald  took  the  letter,  opened,  and  read  it ;  and, 
without  making  any  remark  on  its  contents,  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket. 

“Well,  Archy,  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  regarding  this 
matter,”  he  said,  after  taking  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the 
room  in  silence.  “  It  would  not,  as  even  you  may  see,  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  my  honour  to  leave  the  prince’s  service  at  this 
particular  juncture,  however  desirous  I  might  be  to  take  such 
a  step.  It  would  look  like  poltroonery,  Archy.” 

“  'What ’s  that  ?  ”  interrupted  the  latter. 

“Poltroonery!  cowardice,  Archy,  cowardice.  It  would  look 
like  cowardice.  Now,  the  next  point  to  which  the  prince’s 
army  will  direct  its  march,  is  Edinburgh,  where,  in  the  event 
of  our  obtaining  possession  of  the  city,  I  can  retire  from 
active  service  with  much  greater  propriety  than  I  could  do 
here ;  because  I  will  then  have  seen  the  prince  master,  as  it 
were,  of  his  native  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  in  possession  of  its 
metropolis,  and  his  adventure  thus  so  far  completed.  Now, 
Archy,  if  you  will  stick  by  me  till  then,  I  promise  you  that  I 
will  take  your  advice  into  my  most  serious  consideration. 
My  honour  requires  that  I  do  not  think  of  it  sooner." 

“  Honour  !  ”  repeated  Archy,  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 
“What  on  earth  hae  ye  to  do  wi’  honour.  Sma  honour, 
I  think,  in  getting  a  rape  about  your  craig  :  and  there ’s  nae 
ither  sort  o’  honour  that  I  ken  o’  conneckit  wi’  the  business 
ye’re  engaged  in.  Tak  ye  my  advice,  and  leave  honour  to 
them  that  are  sae  unfortunate  as  to  hae  naething  else  to  de¬ 
pend  upon.  Honour  males  but  thin  kail ;  tak  my  word  for 
that.  There  was  ance  a  vriter  chiel  that  I  kent,  that  was  ay 
blawin’  awa  about  his  honour,  and  that  wad  tak  nae  jobs  on 
haun  that  warna  o’  a  fair  straught-forward  natur ;  and  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  He  was  starvin’  whan  ithers  about 
him  war  makin’  rich.  That  was  a’  he  made  by  his  honour.” 

“Well,  well,  Archy,  to  cut  this  matter  short,  I  tell  you 
again,  that  I  will  not  quit  the  prince’s  army  just  now :  that 
I  will  march  with  it  to  Edinburgh ;  and  that  I  will  then,  and 
not  till  then,  consider  of  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  from 
it.  Now,  if  you  choose  to  abide  by  me  till  that  period,  on 
this  understanding,  you  may ;  if  not,  pack  home  with  you 
directly,  on  pain  of  my  highest  displeasure.” 

“  Hame,  no  a  fit,  unless  ye  gang  wi’  me,”  replied  Archy, 
coolly.  “No  ae  fit.  I’m  determined,  now  that  I  hae  got 
ye,  no  to  quat  the  gripe  o’  ye  until  I  either  see  ye  hame  or 
hanged.  That ’s  my  determination,  sae  mak.  o ’t  what  ye  like.” 


“Be  it  so,  then,  Archy,”  replied  his  master.  “You  -will 
then,  in  the  meantime,  take  up  your  quarters  in  this  house, 
and  attend  me  as  usual ;  but,  mark  me,  don’t  be  sporting 
your  political  sentiments  within  hearing  of  any  one  kk:ig- 
ing  to  the  princes  army,  otherwise  you  may  chance  to  be 
rather  suddenly  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  some  stray 
dirk  or  other.” 

In  consequence  of  the  above  arangement,  Archy  now  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  his  master’s  person,  and  remained  in  Perth 
until  the  prince’s  army  left  it  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh. 
During  this  period,  Archy  came  frequently  in  contact  with 
the  former,  and  was  so  won  upon  by  Iris  affability  and  con¬ 
descension,  as  to  be  brought  the  length  of  forming  something 
like  an  absolute  attachment  to  his  person.  The  prince,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  delighted  with  the  bluntness  and  peculiar 
character  of  Muirhead,  and,  amused  with  his  oddities,  took 
much  pleasure  in  conversing  with  him,  especially  in  twitting 
him  with  his  want  of  loyalty  to  himself,  and  in  exciting  his 
irascibility  on  the  subject  of  his  own  pretensions. 

The  singularity  of  Archy ’s  character  becoming  known  to, 
and  understood  by,  several  of  Dundonald’s  brother  officers, 
they  found  in  it  a  never-failing  source  of  amusement,  but 
were  particularly  delighted  with  his  outrageous  aversion  to, 
and  horror  of,  the  Highland  dress ;  to  tartan  in  any  and  all 
its  shapes,  an  aversion  and  horror  which  he  took  every  safe 
opportunity  of  expressing,  and  that  in  no  very  measured 
terms.  This  weak  point  of  Archy’s  character  having  attracted 
particular  attention,  it  was  resolved,  with  the  connivance  and 
promised  co-operation  of  Mr  Dundonald,  to  make  it  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  series  of  habillary  experiments,  which,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected,  would  yield  no  small  amusement.  The  object  of  this 
design  was  to  get  Archy  into  tartans,  and,  if  possible,  into  the 
kilt.  How  this  was  accomplished  the  course  of  our  story 
must  divulge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September,  1745,  Archy 
was  awakened  at  an  early  hour  by  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes, 
screaming  “  The  Gathering  of  the  Clans  ”  through  the  still 
silent  streets  of  Perth.  It  was  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Highland  army ;  the  day  on  which  it  was  to 
begin  its  march  to  the  capital.  It  was  pitch  dark  when 
Archy  arose,  and  he  had  some  scrambling  before  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on  his  clothes — a  difficulty  which  was  increased 
by  his  master,  and  several  others,  clamorously  calling  him  to 
make  haste,  otherwise  he  would  be  left  behind;  in  which 
case,  they  assured  him,  he  would  be  murdered  by  the  Royalists 
of  the  city. 

In  great  trepidation  at  this  alarming  intelligence,  Archy 
hurried  on  his  clothes  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  hastened  to 
take  his  place  as  near  to  his  master  as  circumstances  would 
permit. 

For  about  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  rebel  army,  with  Archy 
in  the  centre  of  it,  moved  on  in  almost  utter  darkness.  At 
length,  however,  daylight  broke,  and  surrounding  objects  be¬ 
came  gradually  more  and  more  distinctly  visible. 

During  this  time,  Archy  had  found,  or  thought  he  found, 
his  coat  a  little  tighter  than  usual,  and  had  indulged  in  a 
series  of  hitches  and  wrigglings,  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  give  it  a  little  additional  width.  To  this  circumstance, 
however,  he  paid  no  particular  attention  till  daylight  began 
to  discover  certain  peculiarities  in  the  colour  of  the  garment 
alluded  to,  which  rather  surprised  the  wearer.  Archy  thought 
the  sleeve  of  his  bridle  arm  had,  as  he  said  himself,  “  a  queer 
sort  o’  look ;  ”  he  raised  it  to  his  eye,  he  examined  it  narrowly 
for  an  instant,  when,  lo !  the  broad,  bright  red  stripes  of  the 
Stuart  tartan  made  themselves  manifest  to  his  confounded 
senses.  It  was  a  tartan  coat.  “  Gude’s  mercy !  whar,  or 
hoo  on  earth  hae  I  gotten  this  !  ”  Archy  exclaimed  in  horror, 
as  he  gazed  on  the  abominated  fabric.  “  Of  a’  loud  o’  coats 
on  earth,  hoo  should  I  come  by  a  tartan  ane  ?  Aweel,  this 
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cowes  tlie  gowan.  If  I ’m  no  hanged  for  a  rebel  \vi’  the  lave, 
it  ’ll  no  be  for  want  o’  evidence.  This  cursed  coat  alane  wad 
hang  a  dizzen !  ” 

At  this  moment,  Archy’s  master,  and  other  two  or  three 
officers,  came  up  to  the  distressed  and  perplexed  servitor,  and 
gravely  congratulated  him  on  the  change  which,  they  pre¬ 
sumed,  from  his  appearing  in  a  tartan  coat,  had  taken  place 
in  his  sentiments.  Archy  by  no  means  relished  the  joke; 
but,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  requested  that  some  of  them 
would  lend  him  a  coat  “  o’  honest  claith ;  ”  he  said,  “  he  cared 
na  o’  what  colour,  size,  or  shape,  provided  it  wasna  tartan, 
till  either  he  recovered  his  ain,  or  could  find  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  new  ane.” 

All  the  gentlemen,  with  one  voice,  declared,  that  they 
would  have  been  most  happy  to  oblige  him,  but  that  they  had 
no  such  article  about  them  as  he  wanted;  not  an  inch  of 
cloth,  they  assured  him,  in  the  shape  of  coat,  waistcoat,  or 
trousers,  but  what  was  of  tartar.  As  to  his  getting  a  new 
coat,  they  said,  he  need  entertain  no  hopes  of  that  until  they 
got  to  Edinburgh ;  and  that  as  to  recovering  the  old  one,  it 
was  a  tiling  quite  out  of  the  question ;  there  being  no  time, 
they  said,  to  look  after  old  coats. 

Obliged,  then,  to  put  up,  the  best  way  he  could,  with  the 
offensive  garment,  which  a  strange  mischance  had  thus  so 
curiously  thrown  in  his  way,  Archy  jogged  on  in  no  very 
good-humour,  but  in  the  comforting  hope  of  being  soon  able, 
by  some  means  or  other,  to  procure  a  coat  of  more  unobjec¬ 
tionable  complexion.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  he  was 
now  most  fastidiously  careful  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
being  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  through  which 
they  passed;  and,  indeed,  to  avoid  the  scrutiny  of  every 
chance  traveller  whom  they  met.  A  caution  which,  doubtless, 
proceeded  from  a  fear  of  being  identified,  and,  probably,  sworn 
to,  at  some  future  period,  as  a  notorious  rebel,  of  which  his 
coat,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  with  the  prince’s 
army,  would  be  held,  he  did  not  question,  indubitable  proof. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  they  left  Perth,  the 
prince’s  army  reached  Dunblane,  where  they  encamped  in 
an  open  field  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  that  town.  Many 
of  the  officers,  however,  and,  amongst  them,  Archy’s  master, 
and  two  or  three  others  of  his  most  intimate  companions  in 
arms,  quartered  in  a  public-house  hi  the  village.  Thither 
Archy  was  also  invited  ;  an  invitation  which,  we  need  hardly 
say,  he  very  readily  accepted.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  and  while  Archy  was  yet  enjoying  a  com¬ 
fortable  snoose,  two  of  his  master’s  friends  rushed  into  the 
room  in  which  he  slept,  and,  in  great  alarm,  called  on  him, 
for  God’s  sake,  to  rise  instantly,  as  he  valued  his  life,  as  a 
large  body  of  Gairdner’s  dragoons  were  just  upon  them. 

“  Lord  hae  mercy  on  us  !  ”  shouted  Archy,  leaping  from 
his  bed  in  great  terror.  “  This  is  a  terrible  scrape  I  hae  gotten 
into!  Whar’s  my  claes?”  And  he  began  groping  about 
the  apartment — it  being  still  quite  dark — for  the  desiderated 
garments;  all  of  which,  excepting  his  trowsers,  he  readily 
found.  These,  however,  could  not  be  got.  " Whar’s  my 
breeks  ?  ”  shouted  Archy,  in  great  trepidation  ;  “  whar ’s  my 
breeks  ?  ” 

“  Curse  your  breeches — never  mind  them  !  ”  said  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  “  unless  you  desire  to  be  sabered  on  the  spot. 
There,  there  see,  clap  on  this  kilt  in  the  meantime,  as  you  can¬ 
not  possibly  go  into  the  street  in  the  condition  you  are  in, 
and  you  will  get  a  pah-  of  trowsers  afterwards.” 

“  Let ’s  see ’t,  then,”  said  Archy,  “  sin  it  maun  be  sae  ;  let ’s 
see ’t,  in  Gude’s  name  !”  and,  snatching  at  the  proffered  gar¬ 
ment,  he  hastened  to  wrap  it  round  his  middle  the  best  way 
he  could,  being  assisted  in  his  toilet  by  the  person  who  had 
so  readily  furnished  him  with  this  substitute  for  his  missing 
inexpressibles. 

Having  thus  rendered  himself  as  fit  for  public  view  as  cir¬ 


cumstances  would  permit,  Archy,  and  the  gentlemen  who  had 
so  timeously  alarmed  him,  hurried  out  of  the  house,  and 
pushed  on,  as  fast  as  they  could  drive,  towards  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  which  was  encamped,  as  already  related,  at  about 
a  mile’s  distance  from  Dunblane,  and  which  had  ju  t  began 
the  day’s  march  when  they  came  up. 

Archy  now  again  joined  his  master;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
he  was  on  foot — having,  in  the  hurry  of  his  evacuation  of 
Dunblane,  left  his  Bucephalus  behind  him. 

On  coming  up  with  his  master — 

"  Ony  word  o’  the  dragoons?”  said  Archy;  “I  see  naething 
o’  them  ;  and  yet,  I  was  tell 't  they  war  just  upon  us.” 

"  Oh !  it  has  been  a  false  alarm,  I  dare  say,”  replied  Mr 
Dundonald.  "  Such  things  are  frequent  in  time  of  war.” 

"  I  wish  to  gudeness  I  had  kent  that  1  ”  replied  Archy, 
“  and  I  wadna  hae  made  a  public  spectacle  o’  mysel’  in  this 
way  as  I  hae  dune,”  glancing  at  his  kilt.  "  Ae  way  and 
anither,  I  hae  brocht  mysel’  to  a  pretty  pass,  I  think  ;  I  Tn 
now  as  ready  for  the  rape  as  ony  o’  ye.  Is  it  no  a  queer 
thing,  that  I  should  fin’  mysel’,  as  I  do  at  this  moment, 
rigged  out  Jcep-a-pea,  whether  I  liked  or  no,  in  the  dress  of  a’ 
dresses  that  I  abhor  the  maist.  It’s  a  most  extraordinar’ 
thing,  and  most  unaccountable.  Y es,  here  am  I  in  the  very 
midst  o’  the  rebel  army,  and  a’  tartan,  frae  teeth  to  tae — 
just  the  very  twa  things  that  I  wad  hae  maist  anxiously 
avoided.  It  is  a  queer  thing.  Providence  send  me  safe  out 
o’  this  awfu’  mess  ;  for  things  are  evidently  beyond  my  con¬ 
trol.” 

At  this  moment,  the  same  party  of  officers,  with  some 
others  who  had  congratulated  Archy  on  a  former  occasion, 
came  up  with  a  similar  intention  on  the  present. 

“  Glad  to  see  the  advance  you  are  making  in  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Highland  garb,  Archy  !  ”  said  one  :  “  you  become 
the  kilt  amazingly.” 

"  A  true  Highlander  !  ”  said  a  second  ;  “  a  genuine  Celt ; 
you  ’ll  pass  for  a  descendant  of  Fingal  anywhere,  Archy.” 

"  Gibe  awa,  lads  ;  gibe  awa !  ”  replied  Archy  :  “  it ’s  your 
turn  the  day ;  it  ’ll  maybe  be  mine  the  morn,  whan  ye  ’re  a’ 
gaun  doon,  in  a  string,  to  the  Grassmarket,  wi’  halters  aboot 
your  necks.” 

“  Faith,  Archy,  I  don’t  know  any  man  amongst  us  more 
likely  to  end  there  than  yourself !  ”  said  a  young  officer 
amongst  the  group  by  whom  Archy  was  now  surrounded. 
“  The  dress  you  wear,  and  the  company  you  have  kept  for 
the  last  week,  have  classified  you  properly,  I  warrant  you. 
You  are  booked,  Archy  ;  take  my  word  for  that.” 

These  remarks  struck  Archy  rather  too  forcibly,  and  had 
fully  too  much  of  the  character  of  probability  in  them  to  be 
taken  by  that  worthy  in  the  same  jocular  spirit  in  which  they 
were  made.  He,  however,  attempted  a  smile ;  but  it  was  a 
decided  failure,  as  he  shortly  replied — - 

"  Tak  ye  care  o’  your  ain  neck,  frien’,  an’  I  ’ll  talc  care  o’ 
mine.” 

Unable  to  mend  the  awkward  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed,  Archy  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
march  on  with  the  rebel  army,  "all  plaided  and  plumed 
in  his  tartan  array ;  ”  but  he  did  so  with  a  secret  resolution  to 
cut  the  concern  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could,  although  this  he 
had  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  accomplish — at  least  if  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  carry  his  master  along  with  him — till  he  reached 
Edinburgh. 

To  console  him,  however,  for  the  mental  misery  he  was  en¬ 
during,  he  had  frequent  very  amicable  little  conferences  with 
the  prince,  who,  as  the  others  had  done,  congratulated  him 
on  his  appearance  in  the  kilt,  and  on  the  change  which  he 
presumed — from  his  having  adopted  that  airy  piece  of  dress — 
had  taken  place  in  his  sentiments. 

"You  look  the  Highlander  well,  Archy,”  said  the  prince; 
"admirably.  You  have  the  true  Celtic  cut  about  you.” 
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To  these,  and  other  similar  Compliments,  Archy  replied 
with  a  giim  smile.  He  evidently  did  not  relish  the  joke,  as 
his  failure  in  every  attempt  to  meet  the  matter  in  a  similar 
spirit  sufficiently  proved. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  from  that  on  which  they 
left  Perth,  the  insurgent  army  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  and,  we  need  hardly  add,  Archy  along  with 
them.  That  worthy  was  still  in  his  warlike  costume,  for  no 
opportunity  for  a  change  of  apparel  had  yet  presented  itself. 

Archy’s  situation  was  now  eminently  critical ;  and  he  felt 
it  to  be  so.  Events  were  now  approaching,  which,  from  their 
nature,  their  publicity,  and  notoriety,  would  infallibly  asso¬ 
ciate  him,  beyond  redemption,  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
insurgents.  To  enter  Edinburgh  with  them,  especially  in  the 
costume  he  was  then  in,  he  reckoned  to  be.  the  same  thing  as 
putting  the  dreaded  rope  about  his  own  neck ;  and  to  attempt 
getting  in  by  himself,  would  expose  him  to  the  risk  of  being 
apprehended ;  and  finally,  to  the  detection  of  his  connexion 
with  the  rebels,  which,  he  felt  assured,  nothing  that  he  could 
say  would  place  it  in  its  true  light  in  the  eyes  of  his  captors. 
They  would  not  believe  him.  Archy  thus  saw  nothing  but 
the  very  extremity  of  personal  danger  on  all  hands,  whether 
he  separated  himself  from  the  insurgents,  or  remained  by  them. 
On  duly  weighing  the  matter,  however,  he  thought  his  greater 
safety,  on  the  whole,  lay  in  the  latter  proceeding,  and  on  this 
he  accordingly  determined. 

When  the  prince’s  army,  then,  entered  Edinburgh,  our  in¬ 
voluntary  rebel  entered  along  with  them,  taking  care,  however, 
to  expose  himself  as  little  as  possible  to  public  view,  in  case 
he  should  be  recognised  by  any  one  who  knew  him,  and  thus 
furnish  an  evidence  of  his  traitorous  proceedings,  which  might 
afterwards  prove  troublesome.  To  obliterate,  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  possible,  all  trace  of  them,  Archy  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity  of  slinking  into  privacy.  As  the  main  body  of  the 
insurgent  army  marched  down  the  High  Street,  he  slipped 
down  a  close,  made  as  fast  as  he  could  for  a  broker’s  shop  in 
St  Mary’s  Wynd,  and  there  got  himself  once  more  arrayed  in 
a  suit  of  “  honest  claith,”  as  he  called  it. 

Thus  restored  to  himself  again,  Archy  sought  out  his  master, 
and  again  broached  the  subject  of  the  latter’s  desertion  of  the 
prince’s  cause. 

To  his  great  disappointment  and  displeasure,  however,  he 
found  Mr  Dundonald  had  determined  on  folio  wine;  out  the 
fortunes  of  that  personage,  and  would  by  no  means  listen  to 
any  proposal  leading  to  a  different  restdt. 

“  Aweel,  if  ye  are  determined,”  said  Archy,  after  a  fruitless 
altercation  on  the  subject,  “in  Gude’s  name  go;  ye  ’ll  see 
what’ll  be  the  end  o’t.  Ye  hae  gotten  Edinburgh  canny 
eneugh ;  but  there  ’ll  be  broken  heads  gaun,  by  and  by ;  talc 
my  word  for  that.  Ye  ’ll  no  carry  a’  thing  before  ye  this  way 
lang.” 

“  Probably  not,  Archy,”  said  Dundonald ;  “  but  my  hon¬ 
our  forbids  me  entertaining  for  a  moment  any  thought  of 
abandoning  the  cause  in  which  I  have  embarked.  I  must  see 
the  end  of  it,  Archy.” 

“  My  feth,  ye  ’ll  no  think  muclcle  o ’t  when  ye  do,  I ’m 
dootin’,”  interposed  the  latter. 

“  WeL,  perhaps  so  ;  but  that  is  my  determination,”  replied 
Mr  Dundonald;  “and  I  advise  you  to  return  home  instantly, 
Archy.  You  only  expose  yourself  to  needless  risk  by  re¬ 
maining  with  me.” 

“  I  wish  to  guidness  I  mayna  be  owre  far  in  already,”  said 
the  latter.  “  Yon  cursed  kilt  business,  I  doot,  ’ll  male  a  noise 
yet,  and  bring  me  into  trouble.” 

Finding  it  in  vain  to  attempt  changing  his  master’s  deter¬ 
mination,  Archy  returned  to  Stonielands  to  await  the  result  of 
the  prince’s  enterprise,  and  the  decision  of  his  master’s  fate, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  concerned  with  that  proceeding. 

-  The  latter  was  nearer  at  hoard  than  the  former.  Mr  Dun¬ 


donald  was  wounded  at  Preston,  and  died  a  few  days  after  in 
Edinburgh,  to  which  he  had  been  removed  after  the  engage¬ 
ment. 

Archy,  in  the  meantime,  was  living  quietly  at  Stonielands, 
but  not  without  being  sorely  oppressed  by  a  secret  terror  that 
the  kilt  business,  as  he  called  it,  would,  one  day  or  other,  rise 
up  in  judgment  against  him. 

For  some  months,  however,  everything  remained  quiet 
around  him ;  and  Archy  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  his 
share  in  the  insurrection  would  escape  the  notice  of  the 
government,  as  that  of  his  master — a  much  more  conspicuous 
and  important  case — seemed  also  to  have  been  lost  sight  of, 
no  steps  whatever  having  been  taken  against  the  property  of 
the  deceased,  or  notice  of  any  kind  of  the  part  he  had  acted 
in  the  rebellion.  But  there  was  a  reason  for  all  this,  that 
might  not  have  occurred  to  Archy;  and,  if  it  had,  would 
have  somewhat  abated  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  began 
to  hug  himself  on  his  safety.  This  was  the  fact,  that  the 
prince  was  still  pursuing  a  successful  career,  and  that  the 
authorities  were,  in  consequence,  afraid  to  act.  The  law  was 
paralysed;  it  was  inert;  and  hence  the  deceitful  calm  in 
which  poor  Archy  reposed.  A  day,  however,  was  coming, 
and  that  not  distant,  when  a  very  different  state  of  matters 
was  to  present  itself.  When  it  did  come  Archy  marked  it, 
and  saw  at  once  that  it  was  only  then  that  Iris  troubles  were 
likely  to  begin. 

About  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Culloden — which,  our 
readers  know,  laid  for  ever  prostrate  the  hopes  of  the  prince 
and  his  adherents — as  Archy  was  sitting  one  evening  by  the 
fire,  musing  on  the  past  events  of  his  life,  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  on  his  adventure  with  the  rebel  army,  which  again 
passed,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  sanguinary  executions 
at  Carlisle,  which  were  then  in  progress,  he  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  loud  rapping  at  the  front  door  of  the  house. 
Archy  was  still  residing  in  the  mansion-house  of  Stonie¬ 
lands;  no  one,  in  the  confusion  and  alarm  in  which  the 
country  was,  having  yet  appeared  to  look  after  the  property. 

With  some  dismal  forebodings  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
visitors,  Archy  hastened  to  obey  then'  noisy  summons,  so  far 
as  to  plant  himself  behind  the  door.  Having  taken  up  this 
position — 

“  Wha ’s  there  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“Persons  on  urgent  business  !  ”  was  the  reply. 

“An’  what  kind  o’  bisness  may’t  be,  if  I  may  speer  ?”  said 
Archy. 

“  Open  the  door,  and  we  ’ll  inform  you !  ”  responded  a  gruff 
voice  through  the  keyhole ;  “  and  if  you  don’t,  we  ’ll  batter 
it  about  your  ears.” 

“  The  Lord  be  wi’  me !  here  it ’s  at  last,”  muttered  Archy, 
as  he  undid  the  fastenings  of  the  door.  “  Here ’s  that  cursed 
bisness  comin  to  a  crisis  noo.  I  aye  feared  this.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  door,  even  before  it  had  been  quite 
relieved  from  the  last  bolt,  was  furiously  burst  open,  and  three 
men  in  greatcoats,  and  with  short,  thick  sticks  in  their  hands, 
rushed  in. 

“Is  your  name,”  said  one  of  them,  addressing  Archy, 
“  Archibald  Muirhead  ;  and  were  you  servant  to  the  late  James 
Dundonald,  Esq.  of  Stonielands?” 

“  The  same,  at  your  honour’s  service  to  comman,”  replied 
Archy,  with  great  humility. 

“Just  so.  Well  then,  I  arrest  you  in  the  king’s  name  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.” 

“Traison,  gentlemen!  what!  na;  traison?  Whan  did  I 
commit  traison  ?  ”  exclaimed  Archy,  in  great  trepidation. 

“  Why,  you  know  that  best  yourself,  friend.”  said  the  first 
speaker ;  “  but  if  you  don’t,  the  Lord  Advocate  will  tell  you 
all  about  it.  In  the  meantime,  you  ’ll  go  with  us,  if  you 
please.” 

“Surely,  surely,  gentlemen,”  replied  Archy ;  “but  it’s  a 
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mistak  tliis,  I  assure  ye.  The  king  hasna  a  mair  loyal  subject 
in  a’  Ills  dominions  than  I  am.” 

“  Very  likely,”  said  one  of  the  men,  laughing ;  “  but  there 
are  some  little  discrepancies  in  that  story,  friend,  which  you 
must  reconcile ;  such  as  your  joining  the  Pretender’s  army, 
at  Perth,  with  your  master ;  your  marching  with  that  army 
to  Edinburgh,  in  the  Highland  dress,  and  armed  to  the 
teeth.” 

“I  deny  the  arming,”  said  Archy,  eagerly:  “I  deny’t  in  toto. 
Deil  anither  weapon  had  I  about  me  hut  a  hit  hazel  rung. 
As  to  the  kilt,  that  I  winna  deny ;  for  it ’s  true  aneucli — 
owre  true ;  but,  I  can  explain ’t  awa,  if  I  ’ll  only  be  listened  to, 
and  behoved ;  as  I  will  do  likewise  the  circumstance  o’  my 
being  wi’  the  rebel  army.  It ’s  a’  a  mistak,  I  assure  ye,  gentle¬ 
men  ;  a’  a  mistak.” 

“  Well,  well,  you  and  the  Lord  Advocate  will  settle  that,” 
replied  the  first  speaker,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  per¬ 
sonage  of  the  three ;  “  but,  I  doubt  it  will  end  in  your  getting 
an  airing  in  the  Grassmarket,  friend.  But  we  must  be  jogging. 
Come,  come  along.”  And  the  fellow  grasped  Archy  by  the 
collar;  another  of  the  party  seized  him  on  the  other  side; 
and,  thus  secured,  he  was  conducted  to  a  chaise  that  was  in 
waiting  on  the  high  road,  at  the  entrance  to  the  avenue  which 
led  to  the  Stonieland’s  house. 

Into  this  vehicle  the  unfortunate  rebel  was  now  thrust ;  a 
messenger,  or  officer — for  such,  we  need  not  say,  the  visitors 
were — taking  his  place  on  either  side  of  him ;  while  the  third 
seated  himself  beside  the  driver.  Thus  disposed  of,  the  party 
started,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  arrived  safely  in 
Edinburgh. 

On  this  consummation  taking  place,  the  chaise,  to  Archy’s 
unspeakable  horror,  drove  up  to  the  jail  door.  A  creaking 
of  hinges  and  jingling  of  keys  followed;  and,  ere  Archy  knew 
either  what  he  himself  or  those  about  him  were  doing,  he 
found  himself  lodged  in  an  apartment  of  some  seven  feet  by 
three,  with  a  window  about  ten  inches  square,  strongly  secured 
with  bars  of  non,  every  one  as  thick  as  his  own  wrist.  Here 
Archy  was  locked  up  for  the  night ;  and  here  he  remained 
for  ten  days  without  receiving  any  communication  whatever 
from  any  one  on  the  subject  of  his  incarceration;  of  the 
ultimate  issue  of  it,  he  had  himself  no  doubt;  he  believed 
that  it  would  end  in  his  being  hanged ;  and  was  doing  what 
he  could  to  make  up  his  mind  to  this  pleasing  result. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  above-named,  however,  he  found 
himself  unexpectedly  called  upon,  one  forenoon,  to  attend  at 
the  office  of  the  sheriff-clerk,  to  undergo  a  precognition  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  being  served  with  an  indictment  to  stand  trial  for 
high  treason.  In  obedience  to  this  call,  Archy,  attended  by  two 
officers,  was  marched  to  the  scene  of  his  impending  examina¬ 
tion.  The  display  that  met  Archy  on  entering  the  apartment 
appointed  for  the  intended  proceedings  in  his  case,  was  rather 
a  formidable  one.  There  was  a  large  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  covered  with  papers ;  and,  around  this  table  sat  a 
number  of  persons  of  grave  and  solemn  demeanour.  Amongst 
these  was  the  Lord  Advocate  himself,  and  several  other  crown 
lawyers ;  for  all  these  functionaries  were  now  on  the  qui  vive 
as  to  matters  of  treason,  and  anxious  to  display  their  loyalty 
and  zeal,  by  a  vigorous  discharge  of  their  official  duties  in  such 
cases. 

Archy  having  been  desired  to  take  a  seat,  his  examination, 
which  was  conducted  by  the  Lord  Advocate  himself,  imme¬ 
diately  commenced  in  the  shape  of  cross-questioning;  and 
perhaps  no  process  of  this  kind  ever  elicited  anything  so  odd 
and  characteristic,  from  a  person  under  examination,  as  that 
exhibited  in  the  responses  of  Archy  on  this  occasion.  The 
blunt,  home'y,  ludicrousness  of  these,  was  more  than  a  match 
for  the  gravity  of  the  examinators,  who  could  not  help  fre¬ 
quently  bursting  into  laughter  in  the  course  of  the  precogni¬ 
tion.  The  subject  of  Archy’s  kilt,  in  particular,  afforded  a 


fund  of  amusement ;  he  having,  with  great  gravity  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  detailed  every  circumstance  connected  with  his  tempor¬ 
ary  and  involuntary  assumption  of  that  piece  of  dress. 

Dexterously  taking  advantage  of  the  good-humour  into  which 
he  sarv  his  statement  of  facts,  or  rather  his  manner  of  stating 
facts,  had  put  those  into  whose  hands  he  was,  Archy  entered 
boldly  on  his  defence,  which,  however,  consisted  merely  in 
relating  what  had  actually  occurred,  and  in  a  veritable  narration 
of  the  motives  and  circumstances  by  which  he  had  been  alter¬ 
nately  guided  and  compelled ;  and  finally  succeeded  in  making 
such  a  favourable  impression  on  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the 
others  present,  that  they  betrayed  evident  symptoms  of  being 
disposed  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  his  story.  The  result  proved 
that  it  was  so. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination,  Archy  was  remanded 
to  prison ;  but,  in  a  week  after,  the  door  of  his  cell  was  thrown 
open,  and  its  inmate  informed  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go 
wheresoever  he  listed. 

“God  be  thankit,”  said  Archy.  “I  thocht  the  cursed  kilt 
was  gaun  to  hang  me.  Catch  me  wi’  the  infernal  thing  on 
again ;  I  ’ll  rather  gang  in  my  shirt  tails.” 

Subsequent  inquiries,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  had 
established  the  truth  of  Archy’s  story,  and  convinced  them 
that  the  part  he  acted  was,  indeed,  an  involuntary  one. 

On  obtaining  his  freedom,  Archy  returned  to  Stonielands ; 
but  he  no  longer  found  a  home  there  in  the  mansion-house. 
That  house,  with  all  the  other  property  of  its  owner,  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  Archy,  however,  had  saved  a  little 
money,  and  on  this  he  lived  comfortably  enough,  in  a  small 
house  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Mainford,  till  his  death, 
which  happened  a  few  years  after. 

We  have  only  to  add  to  the  particulars  which  we  have  given 
of  Archy’s  history,  that  he  never  could  endure  any  allusion  to 
his  performances  in  the  year  1745,  and  that  there  were  few 
things  he  so  much  disliked  as  any  hint  of  his  having  been 
“  out”  in  that  eventful  year. 


THE  SISTERS. 

In  offering  to  the  public  what  follows,  I  must  first  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  beg  the  reader’s  pardon  for  obtruding  myself  and 
some  other  obscure  characters  upon  his  notice.  I  have  no 
regular  story  to  tell — no  intricate  plot,  in  the  turnings  and 
windings  of  which  to  inveigle  him— and  no  mysterious 
affairs  to  unravel.  A  few  incidents  in  early  life,  some 
brief  notices  of  those  among  whom  they  occurred,  and 
some  feelings  and  fondly  cherished  recollections  of  my  own, 
to  which  they  gave  birth,  are  all  I  can  offer.  But  as  there 
are  few  who,  at  intervals,  in  after  life,  do  not  look  back 
upon  youth— its  innocent  sports,  its  thoughtless  gaiety,  its 
vivid  feelings,  and  its  supposed  exemption  from  care — with 
a  sort  of  pleasing  regret ;  so  I  would  hope  there  are  few 
who  will  be  seriously  offended  with  this  attempt  to  snatch 
from  oblivion  a  few  scanty  reminiscences  of  that  happy 
period. 

I  was  born  at  a  place  called.  Dev  foot,  of  which  my  father 
was  farmer.  The  place,  as  the  reader  may  guess,  took  its 
name  from  its  situation.  The  house  and  farmstead  stood 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  a  deep  ravine,  which  communicated 
with  a  small  lake  above,  and  served  as  a  natural  channel  to 
conduct  its  waters  down  to  the  open  country.  These  waters 
had  been  diverted  from  their  original  course  by  the  ingenuity 
of  our  forefathers,  and,  after  being  led  for  some  distance  along 
the  side  of  the  bank,  were,  at  last,  made  to  turn  a  mill,  which 
also  belonged  to  the  establishment.  Here  the  early  part  of 
my  life  was  spent ;  and  the  first  occupation  of  which  I  have 
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any  distinct  recollection,  was  attempting  to  make  the  stream 
turn  the  tiny  machinery,  which  one  of  my  father’s  herds  had 
constructed  for  me.  That  scene  is  still  as  fresh  in  my  me¬ 
mory  as  if  it  had  occurred  but  yesterday.  The  Den  above, 
with  all  its  sweeps  and  curvatures,  and  the  corresponding 
windings  of  the  stream,  is  also  deeply  engraven  on  my  re¬ 
membrance.  Along  the  bottom,  and  close  to  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  lay  a  footpath,  seldom  trodden  by  any  one  except 
the  miller  and  myself — -the  former  of  whom  had  to  make  his 
daily  pilgrimages  to  open  and  shut  the  loch,  which  served 
as  a  mill-dam.  One  summer  morning,  when  I  was  little 
more  than  four  years  of  age,  he  took  me  along  with  him, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  scene.  A  strong 
mound  of  earth  had  been  thrown  across  the  neck  of  the 
loch,  through  which  a  deep  and  narrow  passage,  supported  on 
either  side  by  rude  masonry,  had  been  left.  At  the  upper 
end  of  this  passage,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  embankment, 
stood  the  sluice,  with  its  half-decayed  posts — a  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  of  water  above,  and  the  black  and  water-worn  stones  of 
the  building  below.  "When  the  miller  began  to  perform  his 
wonted  operation,  well  do  I  remember  feeling  a  strange  sen¬ 
sation  of  terror  and  delight,  as  I  lay  upon  my  knees,  gazing 
down  into  the  deep  dark  chasm,  and  saw  the  first  white  jet 
of  water  burst  from  under  the  sluice.  And  then,  as  he 
gradually  raised  the  ponderous  machine  with  his  screw 
above,  and  the  waters  began  to  acquire  volume  and  strength 
below,  I  felt  almost  overpowered  with  a  feeling  of  awe, 
which,  till  this  moment,  I  had  never  experienced,  as  I  saw 
them  foam,  boil,  and  rush  on  in  furious  haste,  to  escape 
from  the  narrow  channel  by  which  they  were  there  con¬ 
fined. 

Though  I  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  I  am,  or  ever 
was,  what  poets  and  authors  call  a  lover  of  Nature ,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  my  recollection  there  was  a  charm  for  me 
in  woods,  waters,  rocks,  and  mountains,  for  which  I  found 
no  equivalent  elsewhere.  The  solemn  shadow  of  the  first, 
the  headlong  rush  or  the.  placid  murmurs  of  the  second,  the 
frowning  majesty  of  the  third,  and  the  solitude  and  vastness 
of  the  fourth,  have  often  inspired  me  with  feelings  for  which 
I  have  no  language.  And  thus,  after  having  once  seen  the 
little  scene  just  noticed,  morning  after  morning,  and  evening 
after  evening,  I  accompanied  the  miller  to  see  him  open  and 
shut  the  loch,  till  every  bush,  brake,  and  stone,  and  almost 
every  blade  of  grass  in  the  Den,  had  become  familiar  to  my 
eye.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  ravine,  and  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  above  the  loch,  was  another  farm,  much  smaller  than 
that  rented  by  my  father,  which  also  derived  its  name  from 
its  situation,  it  being  called  Denhead.  As  matters  stand  at 
the  present  day,  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  farm ;  for  it 
supported  only  one  individual  and  his  family,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  wife  and  four  daughters,  the  last  of  whom  were, 
like  myself,  at  the  time  mere  children.  But,  with  the  Mar¬ 
shalls,  I  had  as  yet,  and,  indeed,  for  many  years  afterwards, 
no  acquaintance  farther  than  hearing  their  names  occasion¬ 
ally  mentioned. 

I  had  nearly  completed  my  seventeenth  year ;  but,  as.  I 
was  an  only  son,  and  my  father  had  determined  on  making 
me  a  great  man,  hitherto  I  had  done  little  except  going  to 
school.  AVhen  there,  lioAvever,  I  was  more  famous  for  swim¬ 
ming  and  diving  in  a-  neighbouring  mill-dam,  with  some 
other  feats  of  boyish  dexterity,  than  for  learning.  But  every¬ 
thing  must  come  to  an  end  :  my  school  education  was  con¬ 
sidered  nearly  complete,  and  my  father  was  beginning  to 
think  about  the  best  means  for  enabling  me  to  acquire  a 
fortune,  when  the  herd  was  taken  ill  of  small-pox ;  and,  as 
I  had  little  more  to  learn,  and  nothing  else  to  do,  I  was  sent 
with  the  cows  in  his  stead.  The  pasture,  for  that  season, 
was  principally  in  the  Den,  and  on  a  small  patch  of  ground 
at  the  neck  of  the  loch ;  and  thither  I  went,  well-pleased 
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with  the  idea  of  again  spending  a  few  days  in  this  romantic 
solitude.  The  first  day  I  passed  with  some  old  books  and  a 
slate,  which  I  carried  with  me  for  amusement,  and  fancied 
myself  perfectly  happy.  But  I  had  now  arrived  at  that 
period  of  life  when  the  pursuits,  the  feelings,  and  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  man  have  begun  to  mingle  with  those  of  the 
boy :  I  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  state  of  ex¬ 
istence  ;  and,  on  the  second  day,  I  began  to  feel  restless,  and 
to  fancy  that  I  should  be  happier  if  I  had  some  one  with 
whom  I  could  converse.  The  day,  however,  passed  on,  and 
I  saw  nobody.  But,  on  the  third  morning,  when  I  drove 
my  cattle  to  the  head  of  the  Den,  I  saw  Robert  Marshall’s 
four  daughters  spreading  out  a  large  quantity  of  clothes  to 
bleach  on  the  margin  of  the  loch.'  Short  as  was  the  distance 
between  our  habitations,  Ave  lived  in  different  parishes,  had 
been  at  different  schools,  and  attended  at  different  churches, 
and  up  to  this  period  I  had  seldom  seen  them ;  but,  some¬ 
how,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  felt  clraAvn  toAvards  them  by 
an  irresistible  impulse.  At  first  I  inquired,  sheepishly,  if 
they  ever  saw  any  fishes.  What  answer  they  gave  I  do  not 
reeollect ;  but  two  of  them  were  nearly  of  my  oavii  age ;  to 
me  there  Avas  a  something  interesting  in  the  very  seclusion 
in  which  they  had  lived,  and,  for  a  time,  we  continued  to 
keep  up  a  sort  of  trifling  conversation— at  first  awkwardly 
and  bashfully  enough  on  my  part,  but  they  met  my  advances 
Avith  the  cordiality  and  innocent  gaiety  of  youth ;  by  degrees 
those  feelings  wore  off,  and  I  stood  beside  them  looking  at 
then  operations,  ansAvering  little  questions,  and  asking  others 
of  no  importance,  till  the  coavs  had  actually  destroyed  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  corn  from  which  it  Avas  my  business 
to  keep  them. 

This  little  incident,  trifling  as  it  was,  afforded  me  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  pleasing  reflection  throughout  the  day,  Avhich  ap¬ 
peared  uncommonly  short ;  and  when  they  returned  in  the 
evening  to  take  home  then  clothes,  I  was  not  long  in  being 
again  beside  them.  The  coavs  had  now  eaten  their  fill,  and 
Avere  quietly  ruminating  behind  the  embankment,  so  that 
from  them  I  had  no  apprehensions.  Upon  this  occasion, 
our  conversation  was  more  free  and  animated  than  it  had 
beeir  on  the  former ;  and,  though  it  Avas  then  the  middle  of 
June,  Ave  talked  and  laughed  till  the  red  sun  had  set  behind 
the  hill,  and  gloaming  Avas  beginning  to  steal  over  the  scene. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  sisters  had  iioav  fairly  com¬ 
menced.  IToav  they  managed  matters  before,  I  knoAV  not ; 
but  afterwards,  every  little  washing  was  brought  to  the  loch, 
so  that  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  them;  and, 
Avhile  I  was  treated  kindly  by  all,  Jane  and  Mary,  avIio  Avere 
neither  the  oldest  nor  the  youngest,  began  to  occupy  a  higher 
place  in  my  esteem  than  the  others.  Whether  it  Avas  that 
this  feeling,  or  rather  the  effect  which  it  had  upon  my  con¬ 
duct,  had  drawn  them  attention  more  decidedly,  or  Avliether 
their  greater  kindness  had  produced  the  feeling,  I  never 
could  determine,  but  once  begun,  it  continued  to  gather 
strength;  and,  AAdiile  they  seemed  to  be  perfectly  aAvare  of 
my  partiality  for  them,  each  appeared  to  vie  with  the  other 
in  her  endeavours  to  return  it.  Young  as  I  was  too,  I  soon 
remarked,  that  their  hair  Avas  more  neatly  braided,  and  their 
caps — when  they  wore  them — cleaner,  and  adjusted  Avith 
greater  care  than  those  of  them  sisters.  As  the  season  ad¬ 
vanced,  our  intimacy  increased :  I  gathered  rasps  and  Avild 
straAvberries  for  them  in  the  Den ;  and,  Avhen  the  larger 
fruits  began  to  ripen,  as  they  took'  their  turns  at  watering  the. 
claes,  each  Avould  bring  an  apple  from  a  tree  which  greAV  in 
their  father’s  garden.  Well  do  I  remember  it  avus  Mary  avIio 
brought  the  first ;  and,  I  suppose,  it  must  have  been  the 
largest  on  the  tree,  for  I  never  got  another  like  it.  It  Avas 
her  too  Avho  first  invited  me  to  be  a  visitor  at  the  house ;  but 
her  invitation  Avas  no  sooner  given  than  it  Avas  repeated  by 
Jane.  Often  and  earnestly  I  ayhs  pressed,  “if  I  Avere  dig, 
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never  to  think  of  tasting  the  loch  water,  which  was  not  good, 
but  to  come  up  and  get  a  drink ;  "  or  “  if  I  was  cauld,  to 
come  up  and  get  a  warm ;  ”  or,  “  if  it  were  a  rainy  day,  to 
come  up  and  scoug  a  while.”  And,  if  truth  must  be  told,  I 
semetimes  availed  myself  so  far  of  their  kindness  as  to  go  in 
cpiest  of  water  when  I  could  scarcely  drink  it,  and  to  pretend 
cold  when  I  had  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  my  brow  before 
going  in.  But,  upon  these  occasions,  whatever  they  might 
think,  no  one  seemed  to  notice  my  inconsistency. 

Though  the  herd  recovered  he  did  not  return,  and  I 
continued  to  supply  his  place  through  what  remained  of 
the  summer.  It  was  the  month  of  August — the  early  part 
of  it,  I  think — and  the  day  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
which  that  or  any  other  season  ever  produced ;  the  sky, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  specks  of  dark  coloured  vapour 
in  the  south-west,  was  blue  and  cloudless ;  and  the  sun 
shone  down  with,  a  brilliancy  and  a  heat  which,  in  after 
years,  might  have  been  oppressive ;  but  ora  buoyant  spirits 
felt  it  not.  The  wild  duck  led  forth  her  brood — now  almost 
ready  to  shift  for  themselves — from  the  bulrushes,  to  bask  a 
while  in  the  meridian  beam;  and,  ever  and  anon,  as  they 
began  to  stray,  she  called  them  together  again,  evincing  for 
them  a  parent’s  care  even  to  the  last.  The  coot  rode  secure 
among  the  water-lilies,  and  dipped  his  white  forehead  in  the 
wave,  and  rose  and  looked  around,  and  dipped  it  again, 
without  having  any  apparent  motive  for  doing  so  beyond 
that  flow  of  animal  spirits  which  cannot  be  wholly  repressed. 
Not  a  breath  of  wind  was  on  the  loch;  its  surface  was  as 
smooth  as  glass,  and,  like  a  mirror,  reflected  every  object 
within  view— from  the  gray  stone  and  the  hazel  bush  on  its 
banks  to  the  distant  hill,  on  whose  summit  the  sky  seemed 
to  rest ;  from  the  little  shallop  which  lay  motionless  on  its 
bosom,  to  the  burning  sun  overhead.  The  illusion,  however, 
was  occasionally  broken  by  the  pike ,  “  in  wantonness  of  play,” 
darting  several  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  dipping  again  with 
a  splash  which  made 

“  Glimm’ring  fragments  of  a  broken  sun, 

Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run.” 

It  was  then  common  for  every  farmer’s,  and  almost  every 
cotter  s,  wife  to  have  what  was  called  a  great  washing  at 
least  once  in  the  year — that  is,  towels,  table-cloths,  shirts, 
sheets,  blankets,  and  every  other  article  of  apparel  about 
the  house  which  would  wash,  was  washed  and  brought 
forth  to  have  the  benefit  of  “  sun  and  wind.”  The  preced¬ 
ing  day  had  been  the  great  washing  day  at  Denhead,  and 
Helen,  Jane,  Mary,  and  Ann  Marshall  now  brought  the 
whole  to  the  loch  to  bleach.  The  various  articles  had  been 
spread  out  upon  the  grass,  and  watered ;  and  my  cows  had 
sought  shelter  from  the  heat  in  the  most  cool  and  shady 
part  of  the  Den,  from  which  they  seemed  unwilling  again 
to  venture  forth,  so  that  I  rvas  almost  at  liberty  to  go 
where  I  pleased.  We  had  sauntered  for  a  while  along  the 
margin  of  the  loch — sometimes  making  little  jests,  at  which, 
though  wiser  people  might  have  pitied  us,  we  frequently 
contrived  to  laugh ;  sometimes  picking  up  what  we  con¬ 
sidered  a  beautiful  pebble,  and  examining  its  colours ;  and 
sometimes  gazing  at  the  shoals  of  fishes,  which,  owing  to 
the  stillness  and  transparency  of  the  water,  we  could”  see 
almost  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  been  on  dry  land — when 
Mary  s  eye  caught  a  water-lily,  which,  by  some  accident, 
had  been  detached  from  its  stem,  floating  within  arm’s- 
length  of  the  shore,  a  few  yards  beyond  us ;  and,  deeming 
it  a  treasure,  she  started  off  to  secure  it  for  herself.  But 
Jane,  whose  eye  had  also  fallen  upon  the  aquatic  beauty, 
started  at  the  same  moment,  and,  outstripping  her,  snatched 
the  flower  and  held  it  up  in  triumph.  At  this  the  other 
seemed  to  feel  both  ashamed  and  disappointed — ashamed, 
as  I  fancied,  at  being  outdone  in  the  race ;  but  for  her 
disappointment  1  could  not  then  account,  though  I  have 


since  learned  the  cause  of  it.  Trifling  as  was  the  loss  she 
had  sustained,  her  gaiety  for  the  time  was  gone ;  her  feelings 
seemed  to  communicate  themselves  to  me  by  some  myste¬ 
rious  agency;  and  to  comfort  her  and  myself,  and  restore 
cheerfulness  to  the  company,  I  promised  to  swim  to  the 
place  where  they  grew,  and  bring  her  at  least  a  dozen  of 
water-lilies,  the  first  time  I  bathed  in  the  loch. 

“  Cou’d  ye  no  tak’  her  on  your  back  an’  awa’  just  enoo  ?  ” 
inquired  Jane,  rather  pettishly.  “If  ye’ll  only  say  ye’ll 
do ’t,  I  ’ll  rin  up  for  a  tauty  creel  to  haud  them  in,  an’  you 
can  soom  through  amon’  them,  an’  she  can  sit  an’  gather 
till  the  creel ’s  fu’,  and  then  ye  may  be  able  to  gie  the  rest  a 
dizen  as  weel  as  her.”  This  produced  a  loud  laugh  from  the 
other  sisters,  in  which,  however,  Mary  did  not  join,  and  I 
joined  but  faintly. 

When  it  had  subsided — “Yonder  is  the  boat,”  said  Helen, 
who  was  the  oldest — “what  might  hinder  you  to  run 
round  for  it  and  gie  us  a’  a  sail,  and  then  ilka  ane  might 
get  what  pleased  her.”  This  proposal  was  instantly  com¬ 
plied  with.  In  a  few  minutes,  I  had  reached  the  place 
where  the  boat  lay  moored  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore 
— and  throwing  off  my  shoes  and  stockings,  waded  till  I  got 
on  board,  pulled  up  the  anchor,  and  brought  it  across  to 
where  they  were  waiting.  None  of  them  had  ever  been  in  a 
boat  before ;  and  this  boat  had  only  been  brought  to  the  loch 
a  few  days  before,  by  a  gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 
They  all  seemed  desirous  of  prolonging  the  pleasure  which 
they  derived  from  the  novelty  of  the  scene ;  and  as  I  was 
willing  to  gratify  them  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  there 
were  a  number  of  corners  and  curiosities  which  we  had  to 
examine  before  proceeding  to  the  ultimatum  of  our  voyage. 
At  last  we  got  among  the  water-lilies,  where  innumerable 
white  and  golden-coloured  flowers  begemmed  the  waters,  while 
their  broad  glistening  leaves  grew  so  close,  that  in  some 
places  they  seemed  to  unite  and  form  “  the  carpet  of  the 
waves.”  When  there  are  a  number  of  choices,  it  is  always 
most  difficult  to  decide.  The  choosing  of  the  flowers  now 
occupied  a  considerable  time.  But,  at  last,  each  had  selected 
what  she  deemed  a  sufficient  quantity ;  and  I  was  beginning 
to  pull  toward  the  shore,  when  Mary  descried  one  with  a 
particularly  large  chalice,  and  eager,  as  it  appeared,  to  outdo 
her  sisters  in  the  selection,  she  requested  me  to  pull  up  to  it. 
I  endeavoured  to  comply,  and  she  took  her  place  a-head  to 
be  ready  to  snatch  it  up  in  passing ;  but,  when  we  were  with¬ 
in  a  few  yards  of  it,  Jane,  from  a  wish  to  make  sport,  laid 
hold  of  one  of  the  oars,  and,  dipping  it  in  the  water,  con¬ 
tinued  to  laugh  and  to  hold  it  there  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to 
the  contrary.  This  gave  an  imexpected  turn  to  our  little 
vessel ;  a  fresh  breeze  had  also  sprung  up  from  the  south¬ 
west;  and  from  these  causes  operating  together,  the  boat 
fell  to  leeward  of  the  object  upon  which  I  had  been  direct¬ 
ing  it. 

“Jane!  Jane!”  cried  Mary,  in  a  half -humorous,  half- 
expostulating  tone,  “  what  are  ye  doin’  ?  But,  nae  matter ; 

1 11  get  it  yet.”  With  these  words  she  bent  over  the  boat’s 
side  to  snatch  the  flower ;  but  it  was  more  distant  than  in 
her  eager  haste  she  had  anticipated,  and,  losing  her  balance 
in  her  endeavour  to  reach  it,  she  plunged  in,  and,  with  a 
bubbling  cry,  disappeared.  All  was  now  terror  and  con¬ 
fusion.  Shrill  screams  and  convulsive  sobs,  mingling  with 
frantic  cries  for  help,  formed  a  scene  which  I  cannot  de¬ 
scribe.  But  these  cries  were  vain  :  no  one  was  within  hear¬ 
ing.  Poor  Jane  wrung  her  hands,  and  literally  tore  her 
hair,  and  would  have  leapt  into  the  water  after  her  sister  had 
not  Helen  prevented  her.  Guided  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  find 
almost  unconscious  of  what  I  did,  I  dropped  the  anchor  to 
prevent  the  boat  from  drifting  away,  threw  off  my  coat  and 
bonnet — my  shoes  were  already  off — and  plunged  in  as  near 
the  place  where  she  had  disappeared  as  I  could  guess.  The 
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water  was  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  deep ;  and  on 
reaching  the  bottom,  I  quickly  discovered  her,  with  the 
long  trailing  tangles  of  some  aquatic  plant  wrapped  around 
her  arm ;  which  last  circumstance  had  probably  prevented 
her  from  rising  again,  as  is  common  in  such  cases.  It  was 
only  the  work  of  a  moment  to  free  her ;  but  with  me  it  was 
already  a  struggle  for  life.  The  bottom,  however,  was  firm, 
and,  grasping  her  around  the  waist,  I  made  a  desperate 
spring  upward,  which  without  further  effort  brought  us 
both  to  the  surface.  A  wild  scream  of  joy  burst  from  the 
sisters  on  seeing  us ;  but,  alas !  they  knew  not  how  little 
of  the  rescue  had  as  yet  been  accomplished.  The  boat 
had  now  swung  round  to  the  full  length  of  her  cable.  As 
soon  as  I  could  recover  breath,  I  called  out  for  assistance ; 
but  such  was  their  confusion  and  inexperience,  that  none 
of  them  could  do  anything  to  bring  her  up  to  her  former 
position.  A  dense  mass  of  the  water-plants,  through  which 
I  had  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  struggle,  interposed  between 
us;  a  short,  broken  ripple  now  agitated  the  loch,  malting 
my  task  still  more  difficult  and  dangerous ;  my  utmost 
efforts  were  barely  sufficient  to  keep  my  burden  above  water  ; 
even  for  this  I  felt  that  they  would  not  long  suffice ;  and, 
looking  round,  with  a  feeling  which  almost  amounted  to 
despair,  I  fancied  that  the  path  between  us  and  the  shore 
was  more  open ;  and,  in  the  desperation  of  the  moment,  I 
resolved  on  trying  to  reach  it.  But  here,  again,  I  had  to 
contend  with  some  distressing  obstacles.  The  difficulty  and 
danger  of  passing  through  masses  of  trailing  aquatic  plants, 
even  when  unencumbered,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  familiar  to 
many  a  swimmer.  My  feet,  and  the  only  hand  which  I 
could  use,  were  constantly  getting  entangled  in  the  long 
stalks  of  the  water-plants,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most 
desperate  efforts  that  I  could  free  them.  The  struggles  too 
of  my  fair,  and  now  more  than  half  unconscious  companion, 
rendered  my  task  doubly  perilous.  At  times  she  grasped  me 
convulsively  around  the  neck,  in  such  a  manner  as  nearly  to 
prevent  breathing;  then,  as  the  momentary  energy  died 
away,  her  head  drooped  heavily,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  I  could  keep  it  above  water ;  and  then,  as  life 
and  strength  returned,  she  would  lay  hold  of  my  arm,  per¬ 
haps  at  the  very  moment  when  I  was  endeavouring  to  dis¬ 
entangle  it  from  some  trailing  water-weed.  In  this  struggle 
I  felt  my  last  remains  of  strength  depart,  and,  drawing  in  a 
long  breath,  I  clasped  her  closer  to  my  bosom,  and  sunk,  as 
I  supposed,  to  rise  no  more.  The  love  of  life,  however,  is 
strongly  rooted  in  the  human  heart.  The  water  was  not  so 
deep  as  I  had  expected ;  and  no  sooner  had  my  feet  touched 
the  bottom,  than  I  made  an  effort  to  rise  again ;  and  that 
effort,  feeble  as  it  was,  aided  by  the  quantity  of  ah'  which  I 
had  taken  down,  sent  us  again,  in  an  oblique  direction,  to 
the  surface.  I  was  now  too  much  exhausted  to  make  even 
an  attempt  at  swimming,  and  we  must  have  gone  down  in  a 
few  seconds,  but  at  that  instant  my  hand  grasped  something 
which  did  not  sink.  It  was  a  piece  of  sheep’s-skin,  which, 
after  being  tightly  sewed  together  in  the  form  of  a  bag,  and 
inflated,  had  been  thrown  into  the  loch,  with  a  hook  and 
bait  attached  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish;  and, 
providentially  for  us,  it  had  stuck  fast  where  I  found  it. 
Thus  supported,  I  continued  to  keep  Mary’s  head  a  few 
inches  above  water,  till  hope  again  revived  in  my  bosom. 
We  were  nearer  the  shore  than  I  had  supposed — only  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  water-plants  lay  between  us  and  the 
clear  water ;  and  if  I  could  pass  this  I  thought  I  might  yet 
save  her  life  and  my  own.  I  accordingly  quitted  my  hold, 
and  began  once  more  to  buffet  the  waves.  The  struggle, 
however,  was  a  brief  one ;  and  had  the  depth  of  the  water 
been  only  a  few  inches  more,  it  must  have  terminated  fatally. 
I  had  reached,  and  almost  passed  the  last  of  the  water-weeds, 
when  I  again  got  entangled.  I  made  a  few  desperate  efforts 


to  free  myself,  but  to  no  purpose.  My  strength  was  gone, 
and  all  appeared  to  be  over.  A  wild  shriek  of  despair  burst 
from  those  in  the  boat  as  they  saw  us  sinking :  it  rung  in¬ 
distinctly  in  my  ears ;  but  I  could  do  no  more,  and  down  w.e 
went.  In  this  last  extremity,  however,  Providence  had  so 
ordered  it,  that,  after  being  wholly  under  water,  I  again 
struggled  into  something  like  an  erect  position ;  and  the 
reader  may  guess  my  glad  surprise  when  I  found  that  I  was 
several  inches  within  my  own  depth.  Here  I  stood  for  a 
short  time  to  recover  strength,  and  then  proceeded  to  wade 
to  the  shore. 

Before  I  could  reach  it,  “  Is  she  still  living,”  burst  simul¬ 
taneously  from  her  sisters. 

To  this  question  it  was  some  minutes  before  I  could  give 
a  satisfactory  answer.  But  though  terror  had  overcome  her, 
she  had,  in  fact,  imbibed  less  of  the  choking  element  than 
I  had  done  myself,  and  I  had  soon  the  inexpressible  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  her  open  her  eyes,  and  begin  to  breathe 
more  freely  than  could  have  been  expected.  By  my  direc¬ 
tions,  the  other  three  were  now  able  to  pull  up  the  anchor 
and  thus  allow  the  boat  to  drift  to  leeward  till  she  had 
cleared  the  water-lilies ;  where,  by  wading  in  till  I  was 
nearly  up  to  the  neck,  I  succeeded  in  laying  hold  of  an  oar, 
which  they  held  out  for  the  purpose,  and  dragging  them  to 
the  shore.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  for  the  last  half 
hour,  the  sky,  unnoticed  by  us,  had  been  darkening ;  the 
sun  was  no  longer  visible;  large,  black,  thundery-looking 
masses  of  cloud,  from  the  south-wrest,  came  careering  before 
the  wind ;  and,  at  that  instant,  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  burst 
overhead.  A  dark  mist,  in  some  places  streaked  with  dusky 
white,  but  so  dense  as  to  appear  a  solid  body,  was  seen 
approaching  and  swallowing  up  every  object  as  it  advanced ; 
the  howling  of  a  violent  tempest  was  heard  from  the  same 
direction ;  and,  in  a  few  seconds  more,  we  were  overtaken  by 
a  terrible  shower  of  hail,  accompanied  by  a  perfect  hurricane. 
The  air,  which,  hitherto,  had  been  rather  sultry,  seemed 
changed  at  once  to  whiter ;  and,  in  this  state,  poor  Mary — 
who,  from  the  united  effects  of  cold  and  wet,  was  now 
shivering  violently — had  to  be  conveyed  home.  Fearful  as  I 
was  lest  my  charge  should  have  strayed  during  my  long 
absence,  I  could  not  think  of  leaving  her  till  I  had  seen  her 
safe  under  the  shelter  of  her  own  roof.  I  accordingly  placed 
my  arm  around  her  slender  waist  to  support  her ;  assisted 
her  home ;  and  then,  heedless  of  the  caresses  of  her  sisters, 
and  the  entreaties  of  her  mother,  to  stay,  I  hurried  off,  with 
a  heart  full  of  fears,  to  encounter  fresh  difficulties.  Terri¬ 
fied  by  the  thunder,  and  annoyed  by  the  hail,  the  cows  had 
strayed,  I  knew  not  whither.  Wet  and  dripping  as  I  was, 
and  without  either  shoes,  coat,  or  bonnet — all  of  which  had 
been  left  in  the  boat — I  continued  the  search  till  the  after¬ 
noon  was  far  advanced ;  and,  when  I  could  continue  it  no 
longer,  I  crawled  home  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  as  I 
have  seldom  experienced  either  before  or  since. 

In  youth,  however,  the  animal  functions  are  vigorous,  and 
the  constitution  not  easily  impaired.  A  slight  cold,  which 
went  off  in  a  few  days,  and  a  severe  reprimand  from  my 
father,  were  the  only  inconveniences  which  I  experienced. 
But  neither  the  cold  nor  the  reprimand  could  prevent  me 
from  thinking  of  her  whose  life  I  had  been  the  means  of 
saving.  The  look  of  mingled  gratitude  and  affection — as  I 
thought — with  which  she  regarded  me  at  parting,  was  ever 
present  to  my  imagination.  I  slept  but  little  during  that 
night ;  when  I  did  sleep,  it  was  only  to  dream  of  her ;  and 
next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  could  chive  my  charge  to  the 
head  of  the  Den,  I  left  them,  and  hastened  to  inquire  how 
she  was  after  the  accident.  A  severe  cold,  accompanied  by 
some  nervous  symptoms,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  fever, 
was  the  result.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  she 
recognised  me  with  a  smile,  and  appeared  more  solicitous 
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about  my  health  than  her  own.  By  the  rest  of  the  family  I 
was  received  as  one  who  had  conferred  on  them  an  obliga¬ 
tion  which  they  could  never  repay,  and  for  whom  they,  in 
their  turn,  would  have  risked  their  lives.  There  was,  I 
believe,  nothing  I  could  have  asked  which  would  have  been 
denied ;  but  they  had  nothing  which  I  coveted,  except  one, 
and  that  one  I  never  thought  of  asking — to  see  her  was  then 
enough  for  me.  From  that  day,  as  often  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  I  was  a  visitor  at  Robert  Marshall's ;  and, 
though  the  whole  of  the  sisters  received  me  as  a  brother, 
they  now  seemed  to  understand  that  it  was  Mary  who 
brought  me  there,  and  that  she  had  a  sort  of  exclusive  right 
to  my  company.  In  eight  or  ten  days,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  cough,  she  was  almost  well  again ;  and  if  at  any 
time  she  chanced  to  be  out  when  I  arrived,  Jane  Avas  ahvays 
the  first  to  go  and  call  her  in. 

When  the  harvest  commenced — which  was  not  till  the  1st  of 
September — another  herd  was  procured,  and  I  was  sent  along 
with  the  shearers.  Thus  deprived  of  my  daily  visits,  I  occa¬ 
sionally  stole  out  after  supper-time  and  spent  an  hour  or  tAvo 
with  the  sisters,  and  with  Mary,  who  sometimes  accompanied 
me  a  short  distance  on  my  Avay  home.  Twice,  I  think,  I  had 
protracted  my  stay  till  the  rest  of  the  family  Avere  in  bed ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  Katty  Allan,  the  servant  maid,  I 
might  have  quartered  on  the  Avrong  side  of  the  door.  Katty, 
hoAvever,  rose  to  let  me  in ;  but  not  without  making  her  OAvn 
observations  as  to  the  cause  of  my  stay. 

“Ah  Davy,  Davy,”  Avas  her  usual  salutation,  “ye’re  ower 
soon  begun ;  but  slip  awa  to  your  bed,  like  a  man,  an’  say 
naething,  for  fear  your  faither  hear  ye.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  harvest,  both  Mary  and"  her  sisters 
took  care  to  have  me  duly  apprised  of  the  evening  on  Avhich 
their  maiden  or  kirn,  as  it  is  called  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  would  take  place;  and  I  as  duly  attended.  On 
this  occasion,  besides  themselves,  an  old  man  who  had  acted 
as  band  tier,  and  two  young  women  Avho  Avere  shearers,  there 
were  present  three  other  individuals  Avkom  I  scarcely  expected 
to  meet — one  was  a  young  delicate-looking  lad,  of  rather 
diminutive  stature,  who  was  horse-herd,  or  what  was  in  those 
days  called  hauflin,  upon  a  neighbouring  farm.  He  appeared 
to  have  but  little  to  say,  but  that  little  Avas  ahvays  addressed 
to  Helen  ;  and  though  she  Avas  considerably  older — nearly  the 
head  taller — and  to  all  appearance  so  much  stouter  than  him, 
that,  had  she  exerted  herself  she  might  have  thrown  him 
over  her  shoulder,  upon  her  looks  and  smiles  he  seemed  to 
live  throughout  the  evening ;  nor  Avere  these  withheld.  The 
second  Avas  a  fine-looking,  tall,  dashing  young  felloAv — a 
ploughman  from  a  place  about  four  miles  distant — who,  as 
Mary  told  me  afterwards,  had  lately  seen  Jane  at  the  market ; 
and,  with  a  forAvardness  which  appeared  quite  natural  to  him, 
immediately  proposed  coming  to  see  her,  if  she  Avould  tell 
him  Avhere  she  lived.  The  necessary  information  had,  it 
seemed,  been  given ;  and  he  had  found  some  excuse  or  other 
for  dropping  in  on  that  particular  evening.  But  Jane,  as 
yet,  appeared  at  a  loss  Avhether  to  take  his  attentions  in  good 
part,  or  discard  him  for  his  impudence.  The  third,  and  last 
of  the  strangers,  Avas  a  Aveaver,  said  to  be  rather  rich,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  trade,  had  several  acres  of  land,  and  two  coavs  ; 
and  every  one,  except  Ann  herself,  seemed  perfectly  aAArare 
that  it  was  for  her  he  came.  "Well  might  the  ancients  speak 
of  Love  as  being  “  blind  !  ”  Poor  girl !  she  was  little  more 
than  fifteen ;  and,  if  ever  love  had  entered  her  head  or  heart, 
it  is  likely  he  would  have  been  the  last  man  of  whom  she 
would  have  thought. 

Each,  however,  had  contrived  to  get  seated  beside  the  lass 
of  Ins  choice ;  and,  ay! ion  the  maiden  supper  ay; is  over,  and 
the  tankard  and  glass  had  circulated,  a  dance  Avas  proposed. 
The  motion  Avas  immediately  seconded  by  a  large  majority; 
whereat  the  old  bandster,  who,  in  his  better  days,  had  been 


rather  a  noted  musician,  drew  forth  a  fiddle  from  a  very 
equivocal-looking  cover — something  between  an  old  stocking 
and  an  old  sack — and  began  to  put  the  same  in  tune.  This 
accomplished,  Ave  took  the  floor  Avith  our  respective  partners  ; 
and  to  any  unconcerned  spectator,  it  must  have  been  amusing 
to  see  our  various  performances.  The  little,  pale-faced, 
diminutive  lad  did  his  utmost  to  fan  the  flame  Avhich  he  had 
kindled  in  the  bosom  of  the  tall,  stout,  and  rather  graceful- 
looking  Helen.  The  dashing  ploughman  snapped  his 
fingers,  showed  a  Avonderful  degree  of  awkward  agility,  caught 
Jane  round  the  Avaist,  and  tried  to  kiss  her;  Avhile  she,  half- 
pleased  and  half-offended  Avith  the  freedoms  Avhich  he  took, 
appeared  Avilling  to  preserve  as  great  a  distance  as  possible 
between  them,  and  seemed,  at  one  time,  proud,  and,  at 
another,  ashamed  of  her  loArer.  The  Aveaver  Avas  too  grave 
and  too  serious  to  dance ;  but  I  Avas  too  deeply  absorbed 
Avith  other  thoughts  to  admit  of  paying  much  attention  to 
him.  I  suav  the  light,  slender  form  of  Mary  before  me ;  I 
suav  her  thread  the  dance  like  a  faAA'n ;  and,  ever  and  anon, 
as  anything  odd  occurred,  her  soft  hazel  eye  turned  upon 
me,  Avith  an  expression  of  archness  Avhich  I  can  never  forget. 
The  brightness  of  her  smile  too  is  fresh  in  my  memory. 
But  she  did  not  ahvays  smile.  There  Avas,  occasionally,  a 
degree  of  languor  in  her  countenance ;  and  at  times  she  Avas 
affected  Avith  a  cough — the  remains  of  her  late  illness. 

Of  all  Avho  Avere  present,  the  father  of  the  family  seemed  to 
derive  least  enjoyment  from  the  scene.  There  Avas  frequently 
a  thoughtfulness  in  his  looks,  as  if  he  had  been  trying  to 
penetrate  the  future,  and  calculate  the  consequences  of  those 
little  attachments  Avhich  were  but  noAV  begun.  He  was  the 
first  to  propose  a  termination  of  the  revel.  And,  shortly 
thereafter,  Avhen  Ave  began  to  move  off,  Mary,  who  accom¬ 
panied  me  out,  brought  me  back,  saying,  that  “she  Avas 
certain  her  father  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
me  after  the  house  was  cleared  of  these  fools.”  With  her 
suggestion,  as  it  promised  me  the  pleasure  of  being  near  her 
for  a  little  longer,  I  most  readily  complied,  and  Avas  again 
received  by  both  father  and  mother  with  the  greatest  kind¬ 
ness. 

After  some  trifling  conversation — “You  aauII  soon  have  to 
play  your  part  in  the  Avorld,”  said  Robert  Marshall,  aaEo  Avas 
already  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  looked  older  than  his  years ; 
“  and  though  your  hopes  and  prospects  may  be  hoav  flattering, 
believe  me,  my  young  friend,  Avhen  1  tell  you  that  there  you 
Avill  have  much  to  suffer,  and  much  to  endure.  Care  and 
disappointment,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  the  portion  even  of 
the  most  prosperous,  and  these  are  comparatively  ferv.  But, 
in  the  most  desperate  circumstances,  do  nothing  rashly, 
and  never  yield  to  despair.  Take  no  hazardous  step  till  you 
haveAvell  considered  its  consequences.  Strive  to  do  your  oaa-ii 
part  well,  and  trust  to  Heaven  for  the  accomplishment  of  your 
wishes  sooner  or  later.  To  do  so  is  AAfise  and  manly:  the 
reverse  is  cowardly  and  mean.  But,  after  everything  has 
been  doneAA'hich  man  can  do,  Heaven,  for  purposes  which  our 
understandings  cannot  scan,  may  see  proper  to  croAvn  all 
Avith  disappointment  at  last ;  and  if  this  should  happen,  com¬ 
fort  yourself  with  the  idea  that  it  is  better  for  you,  or  for  some 
one  else,  that  you  should  be  disappointed,  and  try  to  learn 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Him  without  Avliose  notice  a  sparrow 
falls  not  to  the  ground.” 

Though  it  Avas  past  midnight  Avhen  I  got  home,  I  found 
Katty  Allan  still  waiting  to  receive  me ;  but  instead  of  her 
usual  banter,  she  told  me,  Avith  evident  concern,  that  my 
father  had  been  tAvice  in  the  kitchen  inquiring  Avhat  had 
become  of  me — that  she  had  endeavoured  to  excuse  me  by 
saying  I  had  maybe  gane  to  the  smithy ;  but,  notAvithstanding 
his  inquiries,  that  she  aa'us  almost  certain  he  kneAv  perfectly 
Avhere  I  Avas.  This  information  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  uneasi¬ 
ness.  But  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  next  morning,  Avhen 
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my  father  only  made  some  general  remarks  on  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  boys  absenting  themselves  from  home,  and  the 
necessity  which  their  parents  and  guardians  were  under  of 
making  a  proper  provision  against  those  errors  into  which 
they  were  likely  to  run. 

The  circumstance,  however,  made  me  more  careful  as  to 
the  time  and  length  of  my  visits  than  I  had  hitherto  been ; 
and  it  was  not  till  Ilalloiveen  that  I  again  ventured  to  spend 
another  evening  at  Denhead.  To  the  pastimes  and  auguries 
of  this  particular  night  I  had  been  specially  invited.  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  occasion,  my  father  was  from  home ;  and,  as 
there  was  no  other  obstacle  in  the  way,  I  went.  When  I 
arrived,  I  found  nearly  the  same  company  as  on  the  former 
evening.  The  grave  weaver,  the  dashing  beau,  and  the  little 
bashful  hauflin,  with  the  four  sisters,  and  the  mother,  were 
present.  Them  father,  however,  had  been  called  away  upon 
some  business  of  importance ;  and,  as  he  was  not  there 
to  spoil,  with  sage  advice  or  grave  restraint,  the  precon¬ 
certed  schemes  of  the  younger  part  of  his  family,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  to  those  charms,  upon  a  trial  of  which 
all  seemed  bent.  Our  first  business  was  to  go  to  the  garden 
and  pull  each  the  first  kail-stock  we  happened  to  lay  our 
hands  on.  What  was  the  precise  fortune  of  the  others  I  do 
not  now  recollect ;  but  the  one  which  I  brought  in  had  a 
smooth,  straight,  slender  stem  ;  and  Mary’s  was  middle-sized, 
with  a  goodly  quantity  of  earth  adhering  to  the  root.  This 
was  considered  a  favourable  omen.  A  knife  was  next  pro¬ 
cured  with  which  to  cut  the  castocks,  for  the  purpose  of  tast¬ 
ing  them ;  °  and  when  this  was  done,  it  was  admitted  by  all 
that  ours  was  the  sweetest.  This  was  considered  a  still  better 
omen;  and,  according  to  the  rules  supplied  by  that  popular 
superstition,  we  were  both  considered  highly  fortunate.  The 
concluding  part  of  the  augury,  however,  was  still  awanting, 
and  we  now  proceeded  to  place  our  kail-stocks  above  the  door 
— it  being  the  general  belief  that  the  Christian  names  of  the 
next  visitors  would  answer  to  those  of  the  parties  in  question, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  their  vegetable  representatives 
had  been  placed.  After  some  good-natured  railing  among 
the  sisters,  it  was  agreed  that  the  “runts”  pulled  by  Mary 
and  me  should  be  honoured  with  the  first  place.  This  being 
settled,  the  others  were  soon  arranged  in  due  order.  But, 
scarcely  had  we  taken  our  seats,  when  in  came  a  boy  and 
a  girl  called  Davy  and  Mary  Mackintosh,  to  tell  Mrs  Mar¬ 
shall  that  them  father  had  seen  her  husband  that  afternoon, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  home  till  the  end  of  the  week. 
My  own  heart  beat  violently  when  I  saw  the  girl,  who  came 
in  first ;  and  I  observed  Mary’s  eye  sparkle  as  it  caught  a 
glance  of  the  boy.  In  our  case,  everything  was  favourable, 
and  the  others  immediately  began  to  regard  us  with  knowing 
looks.  Three  small  wooden  dishes  were  next  ranged  on  the 
hearth.  One  was  filled  with  clean  water,  another  with  dirty 
water,  the  third  was  left  empty  ;  and,  after  being  blindfolded, 
it  was  agreed  that  I  should  try  my  fortune  first.  Three 
times  the  experiment  was  repeated,  and  as  often  I  took  up 
the  vessel  which  contained  the  clean  water.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  certain  prognostic  that  I  should  be  married,  and 
that  I  should  marry  a  maid — not  a  widow.  Mary  followed : 
there  was  an  evident  flutter  of  anticipation  and  apprehension 
in  her  manner,  as  I  tied  the  handkerchief  over  her  eyes ;  and 
her  hand  trembled  as  she  stretched  it  out  in  search  of  the 
little  wooden  dispensers  of  fate.  She  too  was  fortunate; 
thrice  she  got  the  clean  ivater,  and  thrice  an  involuntary 
titter  bespoke  that  feeling  of  happiness  which  was  too  power¬ 
ful  to  be  wholly  suppressed — alas,  for  the  impotency  of  such 
auguries !  The  burning  of  the  nuts  immediately  followed. 
In  the  preceding  operations  no  direct  allusion  to  the  parties 
in  question  had  been  necessary ;  but  here,  to  give  efficacy 
to  the  charm,  the  name  of  both  lad  and  lass  had  to  be  men- 
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tione'd,  as  their  respective  nuts  were  put  into  the  fire.  In 
Mary  S'  disposition  there  appeared  to  be  a  degree  of  bashful¬ 
ness,  which  shrunk  from  such  an  open  acknowledgment ; 
and  though,  by  her  interference,  I  had  always  been  first  in 
what  went  before,  she  now  allowed  the  others  to  take  the 
lead,  without  saying  a  word.  It  is  even  probable  that  both 
her  and  me  might  have  suffered  the  opportunity  to  pass  al¬ 
together,  had  it  not  been  for  her  mother. 

“Now,  when  you’re  a’  through,”  said  the  latter,  “what 
might  hinder  you  to  burn  Davy  and  Mary  thegither.  Puir 
thing,  she ’s  sittin’  back  i’  the  corner  her  lane  yonder — she ’s 
never  been  hersel’  since  she  was  sae  near  drowned  i’  the  loch ; 
and  I  fear  she ’s  takin’  some  ill  turn  again.” 

This  drew  all  eyes  toward  her,  and  mine  among  the  rest. 
I  had  been  so  busy  looking  at  the  cases  which  were  trying  in 
the  fire  with  various  success,  that  I  did  not  notice  her  retire. 
At  any  other  time,  the  oddity  of  her  mother’s  observation, 
about  burning  her  and  me  together,  taken  in  its  literal  sense, 
might  have  made  me  laugh;  but  a  change  had  now  come 
over  her,  winch  chased  all  laughter  from  my  heart.  Around 
her  lips,  which  were  paler  than  their  usual,  there  was  the 
same  expression  of  languor  which  I  had  seen  before,  but 
more  marked.  The  whole  of  the  red  in  her  face  seemed 
gathered  into  a  narrow  compass  upon  either  cheek,  the  edges 
of  which  displayed  a  light  tinge,  like  that  which  colours  the 
leaves  of  the  rose  called  maiden  blush,  but  gradually  deepen¬ 
ing,  till  in  the  centre  it  amounted  to  a  bright  crimson.  Her 
large,  soft,  hazel  eyes,  glowed  with  an  unwonted  fire ;  their 
long  silken  lashes  were  raised  high,  so  as  to  show  their  full 
orbs ;  and,  altogether,  an  unearthly  and  ominous  beauty 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  her  countenance. 

“I  doubt  something’s  the  matter  wi’  ye,  lassie,”  said 
her  mother,  after  looking  attentively  in  her  face;  and  the 
same  doubt  was  immediately  expressed  by  the  whole  of  her 
sisters. 

At  this,  however,  Mary  laughed,  assuring  them,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  was  “  quite  well ;  ”  and  to  confirm  what 
she  said,  she  rose  and  again  joined  the  circle  around  the 
hearth.  Two  nuts  were  now  placed  in  the  fire,  and  her 
name  and  mine  were  mentioned  as  the  individuals  whom 
they  represented.  For  a  time  they  burned  clear  and  bright 
together,  sending  up  a  united  flame;  but  long  before  they 
were  half  consumed,  the  fire  at  once  gave  way,  and  the 
nut  which  represented  her  fell  under  the  grate  and  was 
suddenly  quenched  among  the  ashes.  On  further  exami¬ 
nation,  that  which  bore  my  name  was  discovered  broken  into 
fragments,  and  smouldering  and  consuming  by  slow  degrees. 
All  agreed,  however,  that  these  evil  omens  were  wholly  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  fire  having  given  way,  and,  consequently, 
not  to  be  regarded  as  such.  And,  as  we  did  not  think  of 
trying  those  solitary  spells  in  which  spectral  illusions  are 
expected  to  appear  and  foretell  future  events,  our  next  busi¬ 
ness  was  ducking  for  apples.  A  tub,  previously  filled  with 
water  for  the  purpose,  was  produced ;  an  apple  was  thrown 
in,  and  him  or  her  who  could  take  it  out  with  then’  teeth, 
was  to  have  it  for  their  pains.  The  little  lad  and  the 
beau  had  tried  and  failed,  Jane  and  Ann  had  made  the 
attempt  with  no  better  success,  and  I  was  about  to  follow 
then  example  when  Mary  stepped  forward,  and,  throwing 
aside  her  neckerchief  and  taking  the  comb  from  her  hair, 
she  bade  me,  with  a  smile,  “let  her  try” — determined,  as 
it  appeared,  to  falsify  her  mother’s  apprehensions  for  her 
health,  and,  to  prove  that  she  was  as  familiar  with  cold 
water,  and  feared  it  as  little  as  any  in  the  house,  she  placed 
her  mouth  upon  the  apple,  pressed  it  downwards  to  the  very 
bottom  and  seizing  it  there,  brought  it  out  and  held  it  up 
in  triumph — her  bare  bosom  glistening,  and  her  long  hair 
streaming  the  while  with  water.  The  experiment  was  re¬ 
peated  round  and  round  a  number  of  times  ;  but  none  of  us 
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could  compete  with  Mary,  who  appeared  as  fearless,  and 
managed  matters  as  deliberately  as  if  the  water  had  been 
her  own  element.  Her  success,  and  that  consciousness  of 
superiority  which  she  evidently  felt,  flushed  her  cheek  with 
a  brighter  colour,  and  added  to  all  her  other  charms ;  while 
I,  heedless  of  my  own  fame  as  a  diver,  stood  gazing  upon 
her  light  inspired  form,  in  an  ecstasy  of  feeling  which  can 
scarcely  be  described.  On  that  night  I  had  determined  to 
declare  myself  her  lover,  if  I  could  find  an  opportunity,  and 
to  declare,  too,  that  nothing  on  earth  should  ever  separate 
my  fortune  from  hers,  if  she  would  only  consent  to  trust 
me  with  her  happiness.  Let  not  the  reader  marvel  at  such 
a  determination  in  a  lad  of  seventeen ;  there  is  a  precocity 
of  feeling,  as  well  as  a  precocity  of  genius  ;  and  I,  it  seems, 
had  been  early  imbued  with  that  deep  and  abiding  passion. 
Our  merriment  and  glee,  however,  was  still  at  its  height, 
when  Katty  Allan,  accompanied  by  the  lierd-laddie ,  “to 
keep  the  bogles  from  her,”  as  she  said,  came  running  in 
to  tell  me  that  my  father  had  returned,  and  wished  to  see 
me  immediately.  With  a  thrilling  sense  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  I  bade  the  rest  of  the  company  good-night :  but,  as 
I  shook  hands  with  Mary,  my  heart  foreboded  something ; 
and  to  her  I  felt  as  if  I  should  have  said  farewell;  but  the 
words  were  choking  in  my  throat,  and,  without  uttering 
another  syllable,  I  followed  Katty  to  the  door. 

When  I  got  home,  my  father  did  not,  as  I  had  expected, 
upbraid  me  with  my  absence,  and  insist  on  knowing  the 
cause  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of 
my  confusion  ;  but  began  to  tell  me,  in  calm,  clear,  distinct 
tones,  that  he  had  been,  for  some  time  past,  using  all  his 
influence  with  a  friend  in  London  to  procure  me  a  situation 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company — that  he  had,  dur¬ 
ing  his  late  journey,  received  a  letter  from  his  friend,  inform¬ 
ing  him  of  the  situation  being  now  open,  and  that  my  utmost 
expedition  would  be  necessary  in  making  preparations  for  my 
departure,  as  I  must  go  off  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.  To 
me  his  words  were  an  earthquake  which  at  once  shook  down 
all  those  castles  I  had  been  busy  building  in  the  air.  But 
what  could  I  do  ?  Had  I  been  a  year  or  two  older,  perhaps 
I  might  have  disputed  Iris  authority,  and  claimed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  disposing  of  myself ;  but  hitherto  I  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  implicit  obedience,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  disobey. 

My  little  preparations  were  soon  made ;  and  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  following  day,  when  it  grew  dark,  I  took  my 
pocket  Bible,  upon  a  blank  leaf  of  which  I  had  previously 
written  the  words,  Mary  Marshall,  under  my  own  name, 
and  hastened  to  Denliead  to  take  a  long  farewell  of  my 
friends  there.  I  opened  the  door  for  myself  and  walked  in 
without  any  ceremony ;  but  before  I  could  salute  them,  Mrs 
Marshall  made  a  sign  for  me  to  be  silent;  then  rising  to 
receive  me,  she  pointed  to  an  empty  chair — the  one  which 
Mary  usually  occupied — and  I  took  possession'  of  it  without 
speaking.  I  was  now  told  in  whispers,  that  in  less  than  an 
hour  after  I  left  them,  Mary  began  to  complain  of  noise  in 
her  ears  and  pain  in  her  head.  Symptoms  of  very  severe 
cold  were  soon  evident,  and  these  were  followed  by  fever,  the 
common  accompaniment  of  such  cases.  During  the  night, 
she  had  slept  none ;  toward  morning  she  had  spoken  rather 
incoherently,  and  she  was  now  lying  seriously  ill  in  the  other 
end  of  the  house. 

“  We  heard  this  forenoon,”  continued  her  mother,  “  that 
you  are  going  off  to  India  directly ;  but  this  we  have  kept 
a  secret ;  for,  were  she  to  hear  it  in  her  present  distressed 
state,  puir  thing,  I  fear  it  would  break  her  heart,  an’  we 
might  soon  get  her  to  bury.  I  can  guess  your  errand,”  she 
added,  after  wiping  away  a  tear,  and  looking  me  full  in  the 
face  as  she  spoke — “  I  can  guess  your  errand ;  but  if  ye  hao 
ony  regard  for  her  faither  an’  her  mither,  or  ony  affection 
for  berscT,  I  conjure  you  not  to  think  of  seeing  her  the  nieht.” 


I  would  have  spoken,  but  my  neart  was  too  full  to  allow 
one  word  to  escape.  Mrs  Marshall  seemed  to  understand 
the  state  of  my  feelings,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  unwill¬ 
ing  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

“Ah,  Davy,  Davy,”  she  continued,  “I  fear  she’ll  think 
on  you  lang,  lang  after  ye ’ve  forgotten  her.  But  if  ye  liae 
ony  little  keepsake  that  ye  wad  like  to  leave,  or  ony  thing 
that  ye  wad  like  to  say,  ye  may  entrust  it  to  me  as  ye  wad 
do  to  your  best  friend.” 

I  drew  the  Bible  from  my  pocket — it  was  the  only  thing 
I  had  on  earth  which  I  could  offer — and,  opening  it  at  the 
place  where  our  names  were  ’written,  I  held  it  out  to  her. 

“  That’s  a  guid  lad,  indeed,”  said  she.  “  May  neither  her 
nor  you  ever  lack  the  comfort  contained  in  that  book.  And 
noo,”  she  continued,  her  voice  faltering  with  kind  emotion, 
“  though  it  may  look  ill  in  me,  I  maun  e’en  advise  ye  no  to 
stay  owe  lang  the  nicht.  Your  cornin’  here  is  maybe  the 
cause  o’  your  gaun  awa’ — at  least  the  fo’k  says  sae — an’  if  ye 
were  to  offend  your  faither  again,  wha  kens  what  micht  be 
the  consequences.” 

My  heart  acknowledged  the  justness  of  this  observation. 
I  rose,  said  something  about  never  forgetting  them,  shook 
hands  with  the  sisters,  trying  to  articulate  the  words  fare¬ 
well,  Helen — farewell,  Jane — and  farewell,  Ann:  it  was  all  I 
could  say.  Each  shed  a  tear  as  she  dropped  my  hand,  and 
they  all  rose  to  follow  me ;  but  them  mother  made  a  sign  for 
them  to  sit  down  again,  while  she  herself  accompanied  me 
out.  When  we  were  beyond  hearing — 

“Davy,”  said  she,  “ye’re  gaun  far,  far  frae  hame,  an’  God 
alone  kens  what  may  happen  afore  ye  come  back,  or  what  ye 
may  hae  to  encounter ;  but  mind  what  the  guidman  said  to 
you  on  the  maiden  nicht ,  an’  never  despair.  Though  I  ’in 
auld  noo,  I  was  aince  young — I  ken  the  trials  that  young 
fo’k  meet  wi’ ;  an’  I  ken  too  that  young  fo’k’s  minds  are 
subject  to  a  hantle  changes,  an’  that  Mary,  pun  thing,  is  nae 
match  for  you.  But  for  a’  that,  ye  may  maybe  come  back 
an’  marry  her,  an’  maybe  no ;  but  in  this,  as  in  every  ither 
thing,  I  maun  just  say,  the  Lord’s  will  be  done.  He  only 
kens  if  ever  I  may  see  you  again,  an’  that  gars  me  speak 
mair  freely.  Ye  may  forget  baith  her  an’  me;  but  if  I’m 
no  far  mista’en,  she  ’ll  no  soon  forget  you.  And  noo  there ’s 
my  hand  in  token,  that  whaurever  your  lot  be  cast,  ye  ’ll 
never  rvant  a  warm  friend  in  Jennet  Marshall,  as  lang  as  she 
lives.” 

I  endeavoured  to  thank  the  kind  matron  for  her  advice 
and  care  over  me ;  but  must  have  failed,  I  suppose,  for  she 
pressing  my  hand,  said  “she  knew  what  I  would  say  if  I 
could  speak,”  gave  me  an  encouraging  clap  upon  the  shoulder, 
and,  “wishing  that  God  might  be  my  guide,”  bade  me  “fare¬ 
well.” 

I  did  not,  however,  immediately  return  home.  A  thought 
had  struck  me  while  in  the  house.  I  could  not  leave  the 
place  without  seeing  Mary  once  more.  The  apartment 
where  she  lay  was  lighted  from  a  back  window,  where  I  was 
not  likely  to  be  discovered ;  and  there  I  took  my  stand,  to 
wait  till  some  one  should  enter  the  room  with  a  light.  Her 
mother  soon  came  to  inquire  “  how  she  was  ?  ”  and  then  I 
saw  her  raise  herself  upon  her  elbow,  and  pass  her  hand 
across  her  brow.  I  saw  the  flush  of  fever  on  her  cheek,  and 
its  tire  in  her  eye.  I  heard  her  try  her  voice ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  second  or  third  attempt  that  she  could  articulate; 
and  then,  instead  of  answering  her  mother’s  question — 

“  Has  Davy  been  here  the  nicht  ?  ”  said  she. 

“  What  gars  ye  speer  that,  lassie  ?  ”  again  inquired  the 
other,  evidently  wishing  to  avoid  an  explanation. 

“  I  thought  I  heard  his  foot  gang  past  the  end  of  the 
house !  ”  was  her  reply ;  “  an’  I ’m  maist  sure  he ’s  been  here, 
whether  he  cam’  in  or  no.” 

“Ye’ve  surely  been  dreamin’,  lassie,”  said  her  mother; 
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“what  difference  can  there  be  between  his  foot  and  ony  ither 
body’s?” 

“  There ’s  juist  that  difference,”  rejoined  she,  “  that  I  would 
ken  it  among  a  hunder.” 

I  could  hear  no  more.  These  words  had  melted  my  heart ; 
and,  stepping  back  a  little,  I  shed  a  flood  of  tears — the  first 
I  had  shed  since  I  was  a  mere  boy ;  and  with  one  exception, 
which  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned,  they  were  the  last.  For 
hours  after  the  light  was  gone,  I  stood  there  on  a  dark,  stormy, 
winter  night,  listening  to  try  if  I  could  hear  her  oppressed 
breathing — a  vain  effort  amidst  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and 
the  rattling  of  the  rain.  How  I  left  the  place,  or  how  I  got 
home,  I  cannot  tell,  but  next  morning  I  was  on  my  way  to 
the  coast. 

When  I  arrived  in  India,  I  was  appointed  to  a  station  on 
the  very  outskirts  of  the  British  territory ;  and  thither  I  re¬ 
paired,  or  rather  was  forced  to  repair,  with  all  possible  speed. 
I  had  been  here  only  about  four  or  five  days,  and  had  retired 
behind  a  rising  ground,  that  I  might  be  free  from  all  annoy¬ 
ance  while  writing  a  letter,  which  I  meant  to  despatch 
homewards  with  the  first  opportunity.  But,  instead  of 
proceeding  immediately  to  the  business  in  hand,  I  sat  down 
upon  a  grassy  bank,  and  leaning  my  head  upon  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  I  began  to  indulge  in  a  long  train  of  tender  recollections. 
My  home,  my  early  haunts,  and,  above  all,  the  parting  scene 
at  Denliead,  were  still  too  fresh  in  my  memory  to  be  easily 
dismissed ;  and  there  I  sat,  pondering  over  them  till  the  moon 
had  superseded  the  sun.  In  this  state  of  inactivity  I  was 
suddenly  surrounded,  seized,  manacled,  and  made  a  prisoner 
by  a  marauding  party,  who  carried  me  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  then  sold  me  to  another  party,  who  carried 
me  still  farther.  In  the  course  of  a  month,  I  was  sold  and 
exchanged,  and  sold  again,  I  know  not  how  often ;  and,  at 
every  remove,  as  I  was  led  to  suppose,  carried  farther  and 
farther  back,  till  in  the  end  I  scarcely  knew  from  what  quarter 
I  had  come.  Wearied  out  and  broken  down  by  travelling, 
hunger,  thirst,  and  nakedness,  I  found  myself  at  last  settled 
as  a  slave  on  the  property  of  an  Indian  miser,  at  a  distance- 
of  I  knew  not  how  many  hundred  miles  from  the  precincts  of 
the  British  territory. 

In  this  state  of  hopeless  captivity,  my  existence  was  as 
miserable  as  anything  which  can  well  be  conceived.  Oftener 
than  once  the  thought  occurred  that  it  were  better  not  to  he 
than  to  he  thus;  and  then  the  gloomy  determination  to  rid 
myself  of  a  life  which  had  nothing  left  to  render  it  desirable, 
rose  in  my  mind  and  began  to  acquire  a  fearful  ascendancy 
over  me ;  but  as  often  as  this  thought  occurred,  it  was  followed 
by  the  words  of  Robert  Marshall — “  Take  no  hazardous  step 
till  you  have  considered  all  its  consequences.”  Again  I  seemed 
to  sit  under  his  roof,  with  Mary  smiling  by  my  side,  and  to 
hear  him  saying  “never  despair.”  Again  Mary’s  mother 
seemed  to  whisper  in  my  ear,  “  maybe  ye  may  come  back  and 
marry  her:”  and  again  I  resolved  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
misery  with  which  I  was  surrounded.  She  was  indeed  ill 
when  I  left  her,  but  if  I  could  trust  to  the  spells  of  Ilalloiveen 
— and  wherefore  not  trust  what  every  one  else  trusted  ? — if 
I  should  live  she  must  yet  be  my  wife.  Time  somewhat  re¬ 
conciled  me  to  my  situation  through  ten  years  of  captivity 
and  suffering. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  I  accompanied  my  master  with  a 
quantity  of  merchandise  which  he  was  to  dispose  of  into  a 
distant  part  of  the  country.  He  had  accomplished  his  business, 
and,  late  in  the  evening,  we  had  commenced  our  return,  heavily 
laden  with  some  articles  of  European  manufacture,  when  we 
were  overtaken  by  a  party  of  British  soldiers. 

As  soon  as  I  was  my  own  master,  I  lost  no  time  in  writing 
to  Scotland.  But  to  these  letters,  after  the  usual  period  had 
elapsed,  I  received  no  answer.  I  still  comforted  myself,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  idea,  that  my  friends  had  either  removed  to  a 


different  part  of  the  country,  and  thus  missed  the  communi¬ 
cation  intended  for  them,  or  that  my  packet  had  miscarried 
and  been  lost.  My  object  was  norv  to  pick  up  a  little  money, 
with  which  to  return  home  as  soon  as  possible ;  and,  had  I 
adopted  the  course  which  I  saw  others  adopting,  I  might 
have  soon  made  myself  rich  ;  but  I  endeavoured  to  be  honest, 
and  my  acquisitions  were  consequently  slow.  In  about  foui- 
years,  however,  I  had  made  myself  master  of  several  thousands  ; 
and  with  these  I  embarked  for  my  own  country,  expecting  to 
find  my  friends  ready  to  receive  me  with  open  arms.  But, 
alas  !  I  had  forgotten  that  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  I 
left  that  country.  In  the  home  of  my  nativity  I  found 
strangers ;  and  in  that  house  where  I  had  spent  the  happiest 
moments  of  my  life,  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  Robert 
Marshall  or  his  family,  save  that  the  former  was  dead,  and 
the  latter  had  left  the  place  ten  years  ago. 

My  father,  I  was  given  to  understand,  had  been  dead  for 
more  than  eight  years.  He  had  died  in  the  belief  that  I  was 
dead  before  him ;  but  not  till  he  had  taken  the  proper  steps 
for  securing  his  money  and  effects  to  me  in  case  I  should  ever 
be  discovered.  These  I  found  in  the  hands  of  trustees ,  and  I 
had  little  difficulty  in  getting  possession  of  them.  But  some- 
thing  was  still  awanting  to  give  them  value  in  my  eyes,  and 
that  was  some  one  with  whom  I  could  share  them,  and  to 
whom  I  could  tell  what  I  had  suffered. 

After  a  painful  search  and  many  vain  inquiries,  I  at  last 
discovered  Helen  Marshall  at  a  distance  of  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  Denhead,  and  from  her  I  learned  the  first  particu¬ 
lars  of  my  early  friends.  She  had  herself  married  the  little 
lad,  whom  I  had  seen  oftener  than  once  at  her  father’s  cottage, 
and,  after  several  changes  of  situation,  they  had  at  last  re¬ 
moved  to  the  little  farm  where  I  found  them.  The  place 
was  their  own ;  upon  it  they  had  lived  for  a  number  of  years, 
happily  and  comfortably,  always  paying  their  rent  when  it 
became  due ;  and  in  the  interval  she  had  given  birth  to  four 
children.  But,  lately,  her  hushand  had  got  the  joint  of  one 
of  his  knees  so  shattered  by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  that  he  had 
little  hope  of  ever  being  able  again  to  follow  his  work,  and  as 
the  produce  of  the  place  would  not  suffice  to  pay  the  rent  and 
keep  a  servant,  they  had  the  prospect  of  being  soon  forced  to 
leave  it. 

Jane  had  never  been  very  warmly  attached  to  her  gay  lover, 
though,  in  the  absence  of  more  engaging  suitors,  she  gave 
him  a  sort  of  distant  encouragement.  But,  as  the  moth 
often  amuses  itself  with  the  candle  till  it  is  singed,  she  was 
at  last  persuaded  to  marry  him ;  and  after  living  together  for 
three  years — during  which  period  she  was  far  from  being 
happy — he  ran  off  with  another  woman.  When  he  left  hei^ 
she  had  one  child  to  provide  for,  and  was  about  to  be  made 
the  mother  of  a  second ;  and  these  circumstances  preyed  so 
deeply  upon  her  spirits,  that  she  never  recovered  from  her 
confinement,  but  fell  into  ill  health,  and  died  soon  after, 
leaving  her  two  children  to  the  care  of  then-  aunt,  who, 
with  her  clouded  prospects,  had  now  too  many  of  her 
own. 

Ann  had  heartily  hated  her' grave  suitor  for  several  years, 
and  had  resisted  all  his  advances  with  a  firmness  which  would 
have  driven  any  other  man  to  despair.  He,  however,  per¬ 
sisted,  and  at  last,  through  the  persuasion  of  her  mother — 
who  had  always  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  him — she  was 
induced  to  give  him  her  hand.  But  no  sooner  were  they 
married  than  he  began  to  show  a  disposition  to  take  vengeance 
on  her  for  the  disrespect  with  which  she  had  formerly  treated 
him.  Suspected,  upbraided,  and  abused  in  several  other  ways 
for  a  number  of  years,  she  had  borne  all  patiently ;  but  at 
last,  his  society  became  unendurable ;  she  was  compelled  to 
leave  Iiis  house ;  and  as  none  of  her  friends — of  whom  she 
had  but  few — durst  take  her  in,  she  was  now  a  sort  of  out¬ 
cast,  living  in  the  greatest  poverty. — Such  is,  briefly,  the  story 
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of  three  of  the  Bisters;  hut  one  yet  remains,  and  that  too 
must  be  told. 

According  to  Helen’s  account,  both  Mary  and  Jane  had 
determined  to  present  me  with  a  chaplet  of  favourite  flowers 
on  my  birthday,  which  was  on  the  1  Oth  of  August ;  and  they 
had  both  been  eagerly  looking  for  a  water-lily,  with  which  to 
crown  their  respective  gifts,  when  Mary  discovered  that  which 
gave  rise  to  the  boat  adventure.  Previous  to  this,  some  little 
bickerings  had  occurred  between  them,  which  occasionally 
drew  forth  the  admonitions  of  their  mother ;  but  after  the 
accident,  and  Mary’s  subsequent  illness,  Jane,  who  seemed  to 
consider  herself  as  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  both,  was 
ever  ready  to  yield  to  her  younger  sister.  Mary,  on  the  other 
hand,  appeared  perfectly  sensible  of  her  condescension,  and 
while  she  strove  to  make  the  best  return  in  her  power,  their 
mother  was  sometimes  induced  to  remark  that  “  it  had  been 
better  for  a’  the  folk  about  the  house  if  she  had  only  been 
dovlit  when  she  was  a  bairn.”  But,  "why  should  I  dwell  upon 
such  trifles  ?  and  yet  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  mind  of  man 
to  do  so  when  sorrow  lies  behind. 

The  circumstance  of  my  having  gone  to  India  was  care¬ 
fully  concealed  from  her  till  she  was  a  little  better,  and  then 
it  was  communicated  by  degrees.  When  the  truth  was  told, 
she  appeared  deeply  affected,  but  said  little ;  and  for  several 
months  after,  she  made  no  allusion  to  the  subject.  Through¬ 
out  the  winter  and  spring,  she  continued  in  very  delicate 
health,  and  at  intervals  her  eye  and  cheek  exhibited  the  same 
hectic  symptoms  which  had  awakened  her  mother’s  fears  on 
Halloween.  As  summer  advanced,  she  got  a  little  better; 
and  then  it  was  her  custom,  when  the  day  was  fine,  to  take 
the  Bible  which  I  had  left  her  and  wander  down  to  the  loch, 
and  sit  by  the  hazel  bush,  or  upon  the  old  sluice,  and  read 
and  meditate.for  hours  alone.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month 
of  August,  she  was  so  well  as  to  express  a  wish  to  go  to 
church ;  and  though  her  parents  were  still  apprehensive  for 
her  health,  they  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  her.  Dining  the 
interval  of  public  worship,  she  drew  her  sister  aside  to  the 
family  burying-place,  and  after  looking  in  silence  at  the 
graves  for  a  considerable  time,  “  Where,”  she  inquired, 

“would  Mr  S - ’s  family  be  buried  if  any  of  them  were  to 

die?” 

“  Not  here,”  was  the  answer ;  “  their  burying-place  is  in 
the  churchyard  of  C - .” 

At  this  announcement,  she  burst  into  tears,  and,  as  she 
attempted  to  dry  them — “No  matter,”  she  ejaculated,  “it 
was  a  foolish  thought.  But  though  we  cannot  lie  in  the 
same  churchyard — perhaps  not  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
globe— I  may  yet  meet  him  in  heaven.” 

After  this  she  made  no  secret  either  of  her  affection  or  her 
approaching  fate.  Those  subjects  on  which,  before,  she  was 
so  unwilling  to  speak,  seemed  to  have  become  all  at  once 
familiar  to  her.  Consumption  had  laid  its  deadly  fangs 
upon  a  vital  organ,  and  as  the  season  advanced,  she  grew 
rapidly  worse.  On  the  forenoon  of  Hallowday,  the  sun 
shone  with  uncommon  splendour  for  the  advanced  season; 
the  winds  were  asleep ;  and  the  air  was  so  warm  and  mild, 
that — but  for  the  faded  verdure  of  the  scene — it  might  have 
1  >een  mistaken  for  a  day  in  early  summer.  On  this  forenoon, 
she  wTas  by  her  own  request  carried  round  to  a  small  bank, 
from  which  she  had  a  full  view  of  the  loch ;  and,  after  gazing 
upon  its  placid  waters  for  a  time,  during  which  her  counte¬ 
nance  underwent  several  rapid  changes,  she  bade  them  bring 
her  Bible.  Her  request  was  instantly  complied  with ;  and, 
when  she  had  turned  over  the  leaves  for  some  seconds  as  if 
in  search  of  some  particular  passage—"  Dear  me,”  she  said, 
“how  soon  it  grows  dark  to-night — I  cannot  find  his  name. 
But  no,  I  must  not  think  of  him  just  now.”  Her  hands 
were  then  still ;  her  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer,  but  no  sound 
was  uttered;  and  with  the  next  minute  which  fled,  the 


spirit  of  Mary  Marshall  took  its  flight  to  realms,  I  trust, 
where  the  best  affections  and  the  most  angelic  natures  are 
not  doomed  to  perpetual  blight,  as  is  too  often  the  case  here. 

As  Helen  concluded  her  simple  story,  the  recollection  of  a 
beloved  sister,  who  had  survived  fourteen  years  of  chance  and 
change,  made  her  weep ;  and  I,  too,  shed  tears. 

All  I  have  to  tell  is  told.  Since  then  I  have  collected  the 
scattered  remains  of  my  early  friends  into  a  little  group.  I 
pass  my  days  amongst  them,  endeavouring  to  make  them 
comfortable,  if  not  happy ;  and  in  due  time  I  expect  to  sleep 
by  the  side  of  Mary  Marshall. 


LOVE’S  YOUNG  DREAM. 

“  Oil  !  the  daj’s  are  gone  when  beauty  bright, 

My  heart’s  chain  wove.” — Moore. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  May — the  zephyrs  played 
among  the  leaves,  just  stirring  them  with  then’  wings,  and 
from  the  scented  earth  rose  up  the  aroma  of  a  thousand  flowers 
blending  harmoniously  in  one  sweet  fragrance.  A  fainting 
shower  had  fallen  in  the  afternoon,  adding  a  new  charm  to 
the  pleasant  odours  of  the  garden.  All  was  beauty,  all  was 

j°y- 

Within  a  bower  there  sat  young  Edmund  Wilson,  his  arm 
encircling  the  waist  of  the  pretty  Agnes  Taylor,  while  her 
head  in  turn  reclined  upon  his  shoulder.  They  had  “  kept 
company”  for  several  years,  and  all  the  village  looked  on  them 
as  married  people.  She  was  a  bright  and  lovely  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen  ;  he,  a  tolerably  handsome  youth  of  two-and-twenty.  It 
was  hr  her  father’s  garden  that  they  were ;  for  the  old  man 
was  wealthy  enough  to  possess  a  house  and  garden  of  his  own, 
bought  from  the  savings  of  a  pretty  long  youth  of  labour ; 
and  therein  had  he  settled  with  his  family,  to  enjoy  an  age  of 
ease.  Agnes  was  now  all  that  remained  to  him.  His  wife 
had  died  shortly  after  coming  to  that  house,  and  his  two  sons 
and  three  daughters  went  forth  into  the  wide  world  to  seek  a 
competence  for  themselves.  The  daughters  had  at  length  con¬ 
trived,  one  after  another,  to  get  married  to  husbands  in  pretty 
comfortable  circumstances ;  for  they  had  charms  sufficient  to 
captivate,  and  intellect  and  good  temper  enough  for  the  time 
being  to  retain  a  hold  over  the  hearts  of  the  vanquished.  The 
sons  had  reached  London,  and  had  forced  themselves  into  good 
situations ;  and  of  all  the  family,  Agnes,  like  the  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,  was 

“  Left  blooming  alone.” 

Edmund  Wilson  was  merely  an  apprentice  to  his  uncle,  a 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  by  no  means  a  rich 
man,  but  just  earned  the  wherewithal  to  keep  up  his  farm, 
and  support  himself  and  a  growing  family.  Edmund  was  an 
orphan,  a  dependant  on  his  bounty ;  and  the  uncle,  unlike 
the  generality  of  uncles,  never  once  murmured  thereat. 
Edmund  had  a  pretty  little  cousin,  daughter  of  the  aforesaid 
uncle,  named  Caroline  Wellwood,  of  whom  Miss  Agnes  Taylor 
used  oftentimes  to  be  jealous ;  but  for  her,  Edmund  never 
once  felt  more  than  that  pitiful  affection  which  usually  exists 
among  cousins,  while  in  Agnes  his  soul  was  entirely  wrapt. 
She  it  vras  who  could  call  his  young  heart  her  own  ;  and  many 
and  various  were  the  efforts  of  the  girls  of  the  village  to  steal 
it  from  her,  but  in  vain  :  Edmund  danced  with  them,  Edmund 
sang  to  them — and  his  voice  was  a  sweet  one — but  his  affec¬ 
tions  remained  unaltered. 

It  was  in  that  identical  bower  in  which  they  now  sat,  that 
Agnes  had  first  confessed  her  love  to  Edmund.  It  was  a 
favourite  haunt  of  theirs :  the  honeysuckle  twined  around  its 
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entrance ;  the  mignonette  blooming  in  sweet  profusion  in  the 
plot  before  it — most  meet  for  tales  of  love. 

Like  most  young  damoiselles  in  this  most  musical  age, 
Agnes  Taylor  had  been  taught  to  strum  away  upon  the 
pianoforte.  Small  was  the  excellence  she  had  attained  on 
that  most  popular  instrument ;  yet  she  was  sufficiently 
skilled  to  play  the  accompaniment  to  a  song— a  task  which 
Edmund  Wilson  frequently  imposed  upon  her,  as  he  could 
sing,  or  fancied  he  could  sing,  much  better  when  Agnes 
was  by  his  side.  A  favourite  air  of  theirs,  was  one  to 
which  Edmund  had  written  words  on  the  occasion  of  their 
once  parting  for  a  week,  the  sentiment  of  which  was  that, 
if  they  did  part,  he  would  feel  fresh  joy  when  they  met 
again. 

How  great  was  the  amazement  of  Edmund  Wilson,  when, 
after  sitting  with  Agnes  in  the  pleasant  manner  already 
described  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  pouring  into  her  ear  the 
oft-repeated  vows  of  his  unfeigned  regard,  that  young  lady, 
till  then  silent,  suddenly  disengaged  herself  from  his  grasp, 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  voice  screwed  up  to  the  stick¬ 
ing  place  in  a  scrupulously  careful  manner — “  Edmund— I 
mean  Mr  Wilson — no  more  of  this  I  pray  you.  I  must  not 
listen  to  your  vows ;  my  father  has  forbidden  me.  Here,  on 
this  spot  we  must  part  for  ever.” 

“  Agnes  !  ”  cried  Edmund,  starting  to  his  feet — (she  had 
performed  that  movement  herself  ere  she  spoke) — “  Agnes ! 
what — what  means  this  ?  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  wherein 
I  have  erred,  wherein  I  have  displeased  your  father  ?  alas ! 

“Ho  more,”  said  Agnes,  quite  collectedly.  “It  is  my 
father’s  will ;  and  I,  unhappy  girl,  must  obey.  My  fortune 
is  two  thousand  pounds,  and  yours  is  ” - 

“  Nothing !  ”  continued  Edmund  ;  “  true,  it  is  nothing ; 
but  let  me  not  be  thought  mercenary  even  by  your  father. 
Agnes !  I  will  forth  into  the  world ;  I  will  pursue  with 
enthusiasm  the  path  that  leads  to  honour  and  to  wealth. 
I  will  gain  fame,  I  will  gain  riches ;  and  both,  both  shall 
be  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  Agnes.  Yes,  Agnes  will  be  the 
cheering  star  to  light  me  on  my  way — the  name  of  Agnes 
will  be  enshrined  in  the  faery  fane  of  this  my  ever-constant 
heart ;  and  should  my  energies,  for  one  short  moment,  dare 
unconsciously  to  relax,  that  name  will  start  from  out  its 
shrine  and  urge  me  on  again.  Agnes  !  farewell,  but  not  for 
ever.  I  will  return  here,  at  some  no  very  distant  day,  to 
claim  you  for  my  bride,  when  all  the  wealth  your  father  may 
inherit  ■will  be  but  as  a  feather  in  the  scale  compared  to 
mine.  Swear  then,  Agnes,  to  be  mine  alone.” 

“I  swear,”  said  Agnes,  deeply  affected,  “never  to  unite 
myself  with  any  other  but  yourself,  though  I  should  wait  for 
you  till  the  day  of  doom.” 

“Yet  stay,  dear  Edmund,”  she  continued,  after  a  short 
pause,  “I  will  this  very  moment  be  your  own.  I  will  dis¬ 
obey  my  father’s  orders,  and  throw  myself  and  my  fortune 
at  your  feet.” 

“Nay,  nay,  rash  girl;  this  must  not  be.  I  would  not 
that  a  father’s  curse  should  cling  to  me  and  mine,  which 
such  an  act  as  this  would  justify.  No,  Agnes !  I  wooed 
you  honourably,  and  I  will  wed  you  so.  Farewell  I  till  we 
meet  again.  God  bless  you.” 

Edmund  Wilson  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  imprinted  a 
kiss  upon  her  throbbing  brow,  and  tore  himself  away  from 
scenes  endeared  yet  hateful  to  him.  Agnes  fainting,  sunk 
down  upon  the  garden  seat. 

Eighteen  years  glided  quickly  past,  and  Edmund  Wilson 
stood  again  within  his  native  village,  mucli  altered  both  in 
personal  appearance  and  in  pecuniary  condition.  The  sun 
of  Italy  had  shone  upon  him,  tinting  his  healthful  cheek 
with  a  slight  bronze ;  his  hair  was  darker,  and  the  slender 
frame  of  the  youth  was  now  expanded  into  that  of  the  full- 
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grown  man.  He  wore  a  slight  moustache  upon  his  upper 
lip,  in  token  of  his  having  been  smitten  with  foreign 
example.  His  manner  was  considerably  improved,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  mixed  in  the  best  society  of 
London  and  other  places ;  and  those  who,  in  former  years, 
had  known  the  lad  Edmund  Wilson,  could  not  now  re¬ 
cognise  him  in  the  handsome  gentleman  before  them — so 
greatly  was  he  changed.  All  but  his  heart  was  changed — 
that  still  was  true  to  Agne.s. 

As  a  professional  singer,  he  had  gained  fortune  and  the 
world’s  favour.  Yet,  amidst  the  flattering  approbation  of 
the  greatest  and  the  noblest  in  the  land,  his  early  vows  were 
not  forgotten. 

The  hour  at  which  he  returned,  a  rich  man,  to  the  spot  he 
had  left  with  little  more  than  the  clothes  upon  his  back,  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  on  which  he  had  left  it ;  but,  instead 
of  the  blooming  summer,  it  was  the  mellow  autumn. 

“The  valley  and  the  village  church, 

And  the  cottage  by  the  brook,” 

were  just  discernible ;  for  it  was  in  the  gray  twilight  hour 
that  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  gaze  on  them  from  a  height. 
With  buoyant  step  did  he  press  onwards  to  the  residence  of 
his  beloved  Agnes.  He  passed  a  couple  on  the  road ;  and 
he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  picture  of  matrimony  they 
presented  to  his  view ;  and  saying  to  himself — “  How  differ¬ 
ent  will  be  the  union  of  myself  and  Agnes  !  ”  The  man  was 
tall  and  thin,  and  he  seemed  to  have  been  rather  excessive, 
that  evening,  in  his  potations;  the  wife  was  short  and 
dumpy,  and  seemed  in  nowise  particular  about  her  toilette, 
as  is,  alas !  too  often  the  case  with  ladies  after  they  chance 
to  be  married.  Edmund  stepped  aside  till  they  went  by. 

“You’re  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  that  you  are!”  said 
the  wife,  with  the  corner  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  to  induce 
a  belief  that  she  was  a  most  ill-used  woman.  “  For  ever  in 
that  abominable  public-house.  I  wonder  you’re  not 
ashamed  of  yourself — you  with  a  wife  and  family.  Here ’s 
an  example  to  set  your  bairns ;  I  wish  I  had  never  married 
you.  I  could  have  got” - 

Here  her  voice  died  away  in  the  distance ;  but,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  she  enumerated,  for  the  thousand  and  first  time  in  her 
husband’s  hearing,  the  numerous  male  animals  who,  in  her 
earlier  days,  had  paid  her  some  slight  attentions — the  which 
she  was  ever  fain  to  construe  into  an  absolute  declaration  on 
their  parts.  The  husband,  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
seemed  inclined  to  do  the  wisest  thing  he  could  under  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  viz.,  to  hold  his  tongue. 

A  few  minutes  elapsed,  and  Edmund  Wilson  stood  within 
the  garden  of  Agnes’s  father.  He  approached  the  bower  in 
which  they  had  been  wont  to  meet,  with,  perhaps,  some 
indistinct  idea  that  Agnes  might  be  there — sitting,  no  doubt, 
as  he  had  left  her  eighteen  years  before.  The  bower  was 
as  he  had  last  seen  it;  he  could  detect  no  change.  He 
looked  through  the  interstices,  and  how  he  started  when  he 
found  his  dream  realised !  There  sat  Agnes  gazing  on  a 
portrait,  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  his.  A  gleam  of  light, 
from  the  rising  moon,  fell  upon  her  countenance,  and  gave  to 
it  a  melancholy  sadness.  Yes,  there  was  Agnes;  and  as 
lovely  and  blooming  as  ever.  The  tide  of  time  appeared  to 
have  rolled  on  without  affecting  her  in  the  least.  To 
Edmund’s  fancy,  she  looked  as  if  she  were  still  sixteen. 
He  stood  looking  upon  her  for  more  than  a  minute,  fearing 
to  disturb  her  reverie,  and  agitate  her  with  his  sudden  pre¬ 
sence.  Another  minute  elapsed,  and  he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  giving  way  to  impulse,  rushing  forward,  and  throw¬ 
ing  himself  at  her  feet,  but  he  restrained  himself,  for  he 
thought  he  could  observe  a  tear  course  down  her  cheek  and 
fall  upon  the  portrait  in  her  hand. 

“  She  is  thinking  of  me,”  he  thought,  “  and  that  tear  is 
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given  to  my  memory.”  Again  lie  looked  upon  the  weeping 
girl,  who,  kissing  the  portrait,  said — 

“  I  must  not  thus  give  way.  I  will  banish  all  thought  of 
liim  from  this  aching  heart.  There,  no  one  will  know  of  my 
weeping and  she  dried  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  ;  but  the  un¬ 
bidden  tear,  despite  her  efforts,  still  flowed.  She  rose  and 
paced  the  bower. 

“  What  can  detain  him  ?  ”  she  continued,  after  some  short 
time.  “  Why  does  my  Edmund  linger  ?  How  heavily  the 
time  moves  on  !  Oh,  this  grief  of  parting !  ’Tis  strange  that 
the  song  Edmund  loved  best  to  hear  was  about  lovers  part¬ 
ing  !  It  comes  upon  my  memory,  now,  in  all  its  vividness.” 

In  a  faltering  voice  she  then  broke  forth  into  the  following 
song : — 

“  What !  part  from  thee  ?  the  very  thought 
Already  wrings  my  heart ; 

All  other  ilia  could  vex  it  not — 

We  ’ll  never  part ! 


“  Unbidden  would  the  teardrop  flow; 

And  all  the  world  to  me 
Would  feel  so  drear,  so  cheerless.  No ! 

It  must  not  be.” 

_  “  The  very  song  we  used  to  sing  together,”  said  Edmund  to 
himself.  It  struck  him,  however,  that  Agnes  did  not  sing  it 
as  she  used  to  do.  Her  voice  was  not  so  full  and  deep-toned 
as  he  expected  the  lapse  of  years  would  have  made  it;  it 
appeared  to  him  more  girlish  than  when  he  last  heard  it ;  and, 
if  he  had  not  seen  Agnes  herself  standing  before  him,  he  would 
have  certainly  failed  to  recognise  her  merely  from  her  voice. 
This,  to  him,  seemed  strange,  for  he  was  well  aware  that  time 
has  no  power  over  it;  there  is  ever  a  distinct  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  voice  of  the  boy  and  the  voice  of  the  man,  and  the 
same  tones  are  invariably  to  be  detected  in  the  full-grown 
woman  as  those  she  gave  utterance  to  when  but  a  mere  girl. 

However,  when  the  lady  of  the  bower  thus  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  end  of  the  second  stanza  of  her  song,  Ed¬ 
mund  discarded  as  illusory  all  conflicting  ideas  respecting  her 
voice— he  felt  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  he  could  re¬ 
veal  his  presence  to  her  with  less  danger  of  her  taking  fright 
than  heretofore,  and  accordingly  went  on  with  the  concluding 
stanza  of  the  song.  Thus  it  was  : — 

“  And  yet,  in  parting,  sorrow ’s  sweet ; 

For  hope  keeps  whispering, 

The  time  will  come  again  to  meet, 

New  joy  to  bring.” 

Eie  the  last  note  had  died  upon  the  breeze,  Edmund  Wilson 
stood  within  the  bower,  supporting  the  astonished  and  half- 
famtmg  maiden  on  his  shoulder. 

“Nay,  nay,  my  own  one,”  he  said,  “be  not  thus  cast  down. 
Gheer  up,  my  Agnes.” 

At  this  juncture,  a  stranger  youth  stood  on  the  threshold 
ol  the  bower,  and  gazed  on  the  pair  with  an  agonised  look. 
Edmund  Wilson  observed  him  not  until,  after  the  space  of  a 
few  mmutes,  he  spoke. 

“And  is  it  come  to  this?”  he  cried.  “Oh!  perjured 
woman,  I  thought  thee  mine  alone ;  but  thus  to  find  thee  at 
the  very  hour  appointed  for  our  meeting— perhaps  the  last  we 
eer  were  doomed  to  see— enfolded  in  the  arms  of  another. 
Uh  !  tis  cruel,  very  cruel !  ” 

Edmund  Wilson  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement,  when 
after  hearing  his  beloved  Agnes  thus  addressed,  the  lady  her- 
self  indignantly  rushed  from  his  embrace,  and  threw  herself  at 
tfm  feet  of  the  ^stranger,  who  had  turned  to  depart. 

,,T-,Hear  “®!”  she  exclaimed,  catching  hold  of  his  garments. 

Edmund  Masterton,  hear  me,  Judge  not  harshly  of  me- 
do  not,  I  entreat  you.  You  are  deceived;  this  gentleman 


(( 


I  am  deceived,”  pursued  Edmund  Masterton;  “but  I 


will  be  so  no  longer.  Here,  take  back  the  only  gift  I  ever 
reverenced,  and  which  I ’ve  worn  next  to  this  blighted  heart 
foi  but  one  little  year ;  I  would  not  keep  it  lest  it  should  call 
to  mi  ml  how  happily  that  year  was  passed.  The  gossip’s 
tale,  which  once  I  doubted,  is  now  proved  true,  that  those 
fond  beings  who  give  a  lock  of  their  own  hair  to  one  another, 
are  doomed  never  to  be  united.”  As  he  said  this,  he  drew 
forth  a  lock  of  hair  and  flung  it  on  the  ground. 

“What  madness  is  this,  Edmund  Masterton ?”  said  the 
weeping  girl,  rising  to  her  full  height.  “You  wrong  me, 
indeed  you  do,  and  the  time  will  come,  perhaps,  when  vou 
will  find  it  so.”  J 

“  Can  I  not  give  credence  to  mine  eyes  ?  Away  !  minion.” 
And  he  pushed  her  rudely  from  him,  and  hastily  quitted  the 
bower. 

“  Oh,  sir !  ’  said  the  girl,  turning  to  Edmund  Wilson,  who, 
dm  mg  this  scene,  had  stood  riveted  to  the  spot  on  which  he 
had  first  stationed  himself,  not  daring  to  interfere,  yet  con¬ 
scious  he  ought  to  do  so.  Intense  astonishment  had  com¬ 
pletely  overcome  him.  “  Oh,  sir  !  whoe’er  you  be,  you  cannot 
surely  lack  all  sense  of  generosity.  You  alone  can  save  us 
both.  Gall  Edmund  back  and  explain  to  him  how  you  came 
here— reason  with  him— prove  to  him  that  our  meeting  was 
accidental.  Oh,  sir  !  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  love,  to 
be  deeply,  devotedly  attached  to  one  being  on  whom  your 
very  life  depends.” 

She  would  have  proceeded  further,  had  not  Edmund 
Wilson  interrupted  her;  for  now  he  stood  by  her  side,  now 
listened  more  attentively  to  the  sound  of  her  voice,  heard 
her  declare  her  love. for  the  youth  who  had  just  left  them, 
and  failed  to  recognise  himself  as  an  old  friend,  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  she.was  not  his  Agnes  flashed  terribly  on  his  soul. 
So  like  too  in  feature  what  his  Agnes  was,  but  then  so 
young.  Agnes  must  look  older  than  the  girl  before  him, 
notwithstanding  his  imagination  pictured  otherwise,  and 
his  wish  disputed  not  with  liis  imagination.  Her  very  height 
too,  and  form ;  all  was  to  him  an  inexplicable  mystery. 
u  name  is  Agnes  ?  ”  he  falteringly  inquired. 

“It  is!”  she  answered,  and  expiring  hope  began  once 
more  to  flutter  in  his  heart. 

“  Taylor  ?  ” 

i''°  ’  Dickson!  His  hopes  died.  She  continued: — 
My  mother  s  name  was  Agnes  Taylor  !  ” 

“  Your  mother !  This,  then,  accounts  for  the  resemblance 
between  you  and  her  whose  heart  I  thought  to  have  still 
found  my  own.  Married !  Agnes  Taylor  married !  This 
this  is  too  much  to  bear.”  The  poor  man  buried  his  face  in 
Ins  hands,  and  groaned  heavily.  Tears  came  to  his  relief — 
tears  filled  those  eyes  to  which  for  many,  many  years  they 
had  been  strangers — and  after  some  moments  he  became 
more  composed.  “  How  old  are  you,  my  pretty  one  ?  ”  he 
inquired  of  Agnes  Dickson. 

“  I  ’ll  be  seventeen  in  April !  ” 

WJ}at !  scarcely  two  years  passed  from  the  time  I  left 
this  village,  and  she  married!  Fool  that  I  have  been,  to 
cherish  hopes  that  whispered  otherwise!  My  letters— this 
explains  why  they  were  never  answered.  Girl,”  he  said 
addressing  Agnes,  “a  little  while  ago  you  told  me  that  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  love.  Alas  !  I  have  known  too 
well ;  and  love  has  read  me  a  most  bitter  lesson.  But  I  yet 
may  triumph  over  her  who  has  thus  trifled  with  my  affec¬ 
tions  .  That  young  man  who  was  here  but  now— do  you 
love  lnm  ?  J 

“  Oh,  that  I  do !  ” 

“  And  he  reciprocates  ?  ” 

1  ntil  this  night  we  never  had  an  angry  word;  he  did 
everything  m  his  power  to  please  me,  and  he  has  often  vowed 
never  to  become  another’s.  Wo  were  to  have  met  to-nmht 
to  say  farewell  for  a  short  time,  for  he  is  goim  ‘ 


ag  into  a  distant 
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part  of  the  country  to  endeavour  to  better  lus  circumstances, 
which,  saving  your  presence,  sir,  are  nothing  of  the  best ;  and 
it  was  on  my  account  that  he  was  thus  about  to  exile  him¬ 
self-  for  mv  mother  will  not  consent  to  my  marriage  with 
any’ one  who  has  not  a  sum  equal  to  that  she  intends  giving 

your  mother!”  muttered  Edmund  Wilson; 
“and  pray,  my  dear,  of  what  amount  may  that  proposed 

fcU1“ Five  hunched  pounds,  sir;  and  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know 
how  Edmund  Masterton  will  ever  make  it  up. 

“Do  not  despair,  my  pretty  Agnes.  Hasten  home  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and,  by  ten  to-morrow,  you  may  expect 
to  see  me  again,  with  news  which  will  make  your  little  heart 

leap  for  joy.” 

“  But  Edmund  Masterton  -  . 

“All  shall  be  explained  to  him.  Keep  your  mind  easy, 
my  good  girl.  Farewell !  ”  He  kissed  her  forehead,  pressed 
her  hand  warmly,  and  they  separated ;  she,  to  seek  her  pillow 
and  enjoy  that  repose  which  she  stood  much  m  need  of,  and 
he  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  interview  with  Edmund  Master- 

ton. 

“  Hoity-toity  1 — is  there  anything  the  matter  with  the  girl, 
that  she  lies  so  long  a-bed  in  a  fine  sunshiny  morning  h  ice 
this,  and  a  lover  come  to  woo  her  too  ?  Get  up,  lazy-bones, 
do !  ”  Such  were  the  words  of  Mrs  Dickson,  the  ci-devant 
pretty  Agnes  Taylor,  on  entering  her  daughter’s  room,  the 
morning  after  the  events  just  related..  _  .  . 

“What’s  the  matter,  mother?”  inquired  Agnes,  waking 

UP“ Matter  enow!”  was  the  reply.  “ There ’s  Jonathan 
Snapdragon,  the  retired  collector  of .  poor-rates,  that  every¬ 
body  knows  is  rolling  in  wealth,  waiting  in  the  parlour  to 


see  you.  „ 

“  To  see  me ! — I  don’t  know  the  man. 

“Oh  that’s  nothing;  you’d  know  him  better  by  and  by. 
He’s  come  to  ask  you  in  marriage,  and  I  have  given  lum  my 

C°  “  What !  marriage !  ”  faintly  ejaculated  Agnes.  “  Mother, 

do  you  wish  to  break  my  heart  ?  ”  . 

“Break  your  heart,  indeed! — no,  no,  it  wont  break  m 
such  a  hurry,  depend  on  it.  What  though  Jonathan  is  a 
man  well  up  in  years  ?— that ’s  no  great  matter,  so  that  he 
has  the  cash.  He’s  better  than  all  the  young  upstarts  m 
the  countryside  put  together.  So  make  yourself  ready  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  come  away  down  to  him  Gnls  ike 
you  should  have  no  choice  in  affairs  of  this  kind.  If  I  had 
followed  my  own  inclination  instead  of  my  fathers,  1  would 
have  been  the  wife  of  a  strolling  musician,  and  the  mother  of 
half-a-dozen  little  half-starved  brats,  perhaps,  instead  of 
behm  the  owner  of  this  house,  that  my  father  left  me  for 
taking  his  advice,  and  marrying  a  man  that  was  once  well  to 
do  in°the  world,  and  over  whom  I  could  have  the  complete 
command.  He’s  a  stupid,  drunken,  old  idiot  now  to  be 
sure-  but  when  I  condescended  to  throw  myself  away 
upon  him,  he  was  a  well  enough  looking  fellow  and  he 
had  made  money  in  the  leather  trade.  Thank  Heaven,  I 
took  care  of  his  money  for  him,  or  where  would  it  have 
been  now,  I  wonder !— all  spent  m  ale.  Come,  now,  there  s 
a  good  girl ;  get  yourself  ready,  while  I  go  and  tell  Jona¬ 
than  you ’ll  be  with  him  in  a  few  minutes.’  And  away 
she  bundled  out  of  the  room,  as  fast  as  she  could  waddle , 
for  be  it  known,  Mrs  Dickson  rather  inclined  to  the 

°b Ashort  time  after  this,  in  compliance  with  her  mother’s 
desire  Amies  appeared  in  the  parlour,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  retired  collector  of  poor-rates— a  little,  old,  shrivelled 
man  of  seventy-five,  with  spindle  shanks,  knee  breeches,  an 


embroidered  wraistcoat  with  depending  pockets,  a  snuff- 
coloured  broad-tailed  coat,  chitterlins,  large  feet  enshrined 
in  large  shoes  adorned  with  massive  buckles,  a  scratch  wig,  a 
smooth  walking-stick,  and  a  cough.  _  _  .  „ 

“  Happy  to  see  you  looking  so  bonny  this  morning,  miss, 
he  at  length  found  confidence  and  breath  enough  to  say. 
“It’s  a  pity  you  he  so  long  in  bed,  though;  I  hope  this 
won’t  be  the  case  when  you  ’re  Mrs  Snapdragon  ;  ”  and,  as  he 
said  this,  he  chuckled,  and  winked  to  Agnes’s  mother,  to  in¬ 
duce  a  belief,  on  that  lady’s  part,  that  he  had  said  a  very 
clever  thing. 

“  I  trust  that  time  will  never  come !  said  Agnes,  m  a 

calm  tone  of  voice.  .  .  , 

“  But  it  shall  come — it  must  come !  cried  her  mother  and 

the  collector  in  one  breath.  .  , 

“  Father,  I  appeal  to  you,”  pursued  Agnes,  addressing  the 

only  other  person  in  the  room,  “  whether  - 

“  Let  him  offer  to  say  a  word  in  your  behalf,  observed  Mrs 
Dickson,  menacingly,  “and  he  knows  what  will  be  his  re- 

'  The  cowed  husband  cast  a  melancholy  glance  towards  his 
daughter,  shook  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  You  see  I  can 
do  nothing,”  and  slunk  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  as  if  with  an  intent  to  escape  at  the  very  first  openmg 

of  the  door.  ,  .  .  ,  , 

“  Mother !  ”  said  Agnes,  rising  from  the  chan  whereon  she 

had  thrown  herself  on  her  first  entrance,  “  if  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  on  this  point,  so  am  I ;  I  will  not  give  my  hand  but 
where  my  heart  goes  with  it,  and  that  has  long  since  been 

^“To^vliom,  I  should  like  to  know ? ”  inquired  Mrs  Dick- 

“  To  one  with  whom  she  never  will  break  faith,  as  her 
mother  did  with  him  to  whom  she  pledged  her  earliest  love ! 
said  Edmund  Wilson,  as  he  coolly  entered  the  apartment, 
and  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  astonished  group,  confronting 
the  woman  who  had  slighted  him,  and  whom  he  recognised 
as  the  same  he  had  passed  on  the  road  the  preceding  evening, 
while  in  the  act  of  administering  a  wholesome  lecture  to  her 

“  And  what  fellow  are  you,  who  dare  thus  enter  my  house 
in  this  impertinent  manner  ?  ”  Mrs  Dickson  asked. 

“  One  whom  you  have  long  since .  forgotten  humuncl 
Wilson’ — and  who  now  comes  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of 
your  daughter’s  promise  to  one  who  would  be  completely 
wretched  without  her.  Ho !  come  forth !  ” 

Edmund  Masterton  answered  to  this  summons,  and  ne  and 
Amies  Dickson  were  speedily  locked  in.  each  other  s  close  em¬ 
brace;  she  being  as  ready. to  pardon  him  for  his  jealous  lit, 

as  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  it.  . 

“  What !  ”  said  Mrs  Dickson,  recovering  her  pristine  equa¬ 
nimity,  which  the  sudden  appearance  of  Edmund  Wilson  had 
slightly  deranged,  “allow  my  daughter  to  marry  a  fellow  who 
has  not  one  shilling  to  rub  against  another— no,  I  thank  you. 
Agnes  has  better  expectations  than  that ! 

“  This  fellow,  as  you  call  him,”  answered  Edmund  Wilson, 
with  some  degree  of  pride,  “  is  the  son  of  my  pretty  little 
cousin  that  once  was  Caroline  Wellwood;  and,  if  my  own 
heart  did  not  dictate  it,  gratitude  to  his  grandfather  for 
kindness  shown  to  me  when  a  boy,  would  surely  urge  me  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  my  namesake  here— Edmund  Mas¬ 
terton.  Nay,  hear  me.  On  the  day  that  sees  him  united  o 
Amies  Dickson,  I  will  freely  place  within  Ins  power  a  sum 
double  that  which  you  intend  shall  be  your  daughter  s  por¬ 
tion.  This,  madam,  is  my  revenge  for  the  irreparable  wrong 
you  have  done  me-to  make  your  daughter  happy  m  opposi¬ 
tion  to  your  desire.”  .  . 

“Oh  if  that’s  the  case,”  said  the  complaisant  mamma, 

pretending  not  to  have  heard  the  latter  part  of  his  speech, 
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“I’m  sure  I  shall  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  control 
my  daughter’s  natural  affections.” 

If  an  additional  circumstance  were  wanting  to  make 
Edmund  Wilson  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  cause  him  to  thank 
his  stars  at  his  escape  from  a  union  with  one  with  whom  he 
now  felt  he  could  never  have  been  happy,  it  was  this  display 
of  thorough  worldliness.  Had  any  one  told  him,  on  that 
very  evening  when  the  romantic  Agnes  Taylor  vowed  eternal 
constancy  to  him,  that  eighteen  years  afterwards,  on  his 
return  to  fulfil  the  vows  he  had  plighted,  and  to  call  on  her 
for  the  fulfilment  of  hers,  he  would  find  her  the  wife  of  a  far 
inferior  being  to  himself,  the  mother  of  a  daughter  whose 
young  affection  she  wished  to  nip  in  the  bud — in  her  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  very  same  sort  of  tyranny  which  her  father  had 
exercised  towards  herself,  and  to  escape  which  she  had  offered 
to  lly  with  her  lover,  though  he  was  penniless  at  the  time — 
a  termagant,  a  slattern,  a  low  worldly-minded  woman — in 
short,  a  completely  changed  and  degraded  being,  from  the 
thin"  he  then  imagined  her  to  be — he  would  not  have  be- 
lieved  it. 

And  this  was  the  reward  of  all  his  toil  and  labour ! — 

“  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  !  ” 

I 

The  after-life  of  Edmund  Wilson  was  spent  in  the  south 
of  France,  in  endeavouring,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- creatures.  He  died  a 
bachelor,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  leaving  the  hulk  of  his  for¬ 
tune — which  time  had  made  pretty  considerable — to  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Agnes  Dickson  and  Edmund  Masterton. 

The  lady-mother,  the  incomparable  Mrs  Dickson  herself, 
outlived  her  husband  only  by  one  year.  The  more  malicious 
of  her  neighbours  affirmed  that  her  death  was  occasioned 
purely  by  the  want  of  exercise  to  her  tongue,  that  member 
having  grown  into  disuse  after  the  demise  of  her  husband, 
as  not  a  soul  would  live  in  the  same  house  with  her,  even  for 
hire,  so  great  was  their  terror  of  that  formidable  weapon — 
a  woman’s  tongue. 

Mr  Jonathan  Snapdragon,  feeling  rather  disappointed  in 
not  obtaining  Agnes  for  a  wife,  took  his  stick  in  his  hand 
and  walked  deliberately  towards  the  brook,  which  winds 
along  the  outskirts  of  the  village  ;  and  having  divested  him¬ 
self  of  his  outward  garments,  he  marched  boldly  into  the 
watery  with  the  determined  purpose  of  drowning  himself ; 
but  being  afraid  of  catching  cold  and  rheumatism  while  in 
the  act,  he  took  a  second  thought  and  marched  out  again. 
He  was  never  himself  after  these  events,  for  he  often  did  that 
which  he  never  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  before,  viz., 
gave  away  money  in  charity ;  and  a  stout  blowsy  wench,  who 
filled  the  office  of  his  hand-maiden,  at  length  prevailed  so  far 
over  his  constitutional  weakness,  as  to  induce  him  to  bring 
her  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  Mrs  Snapdragon. 


COUSIN  HENDERSON ;  OR,  A  RELATION  FROM 
ABROAD. 

“All  the  -world’s  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.” — Shakcspfare. 

“  How  disagreeable  you  are,  Mr  Maxton !  ”  said  the  better- 
half  of  that  gentleman,  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  one  day  about 
eleven  o’clock — no  uncommon  occurrence  with  them.  “  How 
disagreeable  you  are,  always  reminding  me  of  those  sums  I 
have  lost  at  play.  You  forget  the  days  when  I  win.” 

“  But  you  should  never  lose,  madam  !  ”  was  Mr  Maxton’s 
sensible  observation. 

“  Come,  come,”  said  the  lady,  coaxingly,  “  you  will  run  no 


risk  in  advancing  me  a  hundred  to-day.  I  ’ll  play  witn  Lady 
Ramfoozle :  she  is  the  most  foolish  creature  possible.  Give 
me  a  hundred,  I  say,  and  I  ’ll  engage  to  win  a  thousand.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  the  complying  husband;  “but  choose 
your  adversaries.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  your  prudent 
and  attentive  people,  who  observe  every  card ;  let  your  party 
consist  of  the  giddy  and  the  foolish — they  are  the  best  players 
for  you.” 

“  Oh,  leave  me  alone !  ” 

“  But,  madam,  it  is  high  time  to  reprimand  you  seriously 
for  your  other  extravagances.” 

“  My  dear  sir,”  answered  Mrs  Maxton,  “  how  often  must  I 
repeat  to  you,  that  the  only  thing  that  could  possibly  induce 
me  to  marry  you,  was  to  get  rid  of  the  ennui  that  troubled 
me  singly.” 

“  Madam,  I  don’t  wish  to  deprive  you  of  any  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  due  to  a  married  woman.  Run  here,  run  there,  invite 
to  your  house  whom  you  please,  but  only  have  some  mercy 
upon  my  purse.” 

Mr  Maxton,  who  has  thus  unceremoniously  been  thrust  on 
the  reader’s  attention,  was  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive 
mercantile  establishment  in  Glasgow,  to  which  he  paid  as 
little  attention  as  it  is  the  fashion  for  men  of  fashion  to  do — 
that  is,  he  seldom  looked  near  his  warehouse,  but  entrusted 
the  entire  management  of  his  affairs  to  his  chief  clerk,  who, 
as  is  usual  on  like  occasions,  was  daily  enriching  himself  at 
his  master’s  expense.  The  business  was  consequently  going 
to  week  and  ruin;  and  Mr  Maxton  was  just  let  into  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  his  affairs,  at  this  time,  for  him  to 
comprehend  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Yet 
still  he  went  on  in  his  fashionable  career.  He  kept  his  town 
house,  and  his  country  house,  his  horses,  and  his  dogs,  gave 
balls,  routes,  and  parties  innumerable;  and,  in  short,  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  dissipate,  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
the  small  part  of  his  property  which  yet  remained.  All  this 
grand  style  of  living  he  had  imbibed,  from  seeing  it  carried 
on  by  Iris  wife’s  father— a  man  who  had  given  his  daughters 
an  education  far  beyond  what  they  were  entitled  to,  and 
brought  them  up  in  a  manner  which  adapted  them  only  as 
wives  for  men  of  fortune ;  and  the  result  of  which  was,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  he  died  a  bankrupt.  It  was  a  piece  of 
good  luck,  therefore,  when  he  got  hold  of  Mr  Maxton,  the 
son  of  the  steadiest  merchant  on  ’Change,  as  a  husband  for 
his  daughter,  Florence.  The  old  merchant  himself  was  just 
dead,  and  his  son  had  come  in  for  the  greater  share  of  his 
fortune.  The  residue  was  left  to  a  daughter,  who  had 
married  a  man  named  Bernard,  for  a  number  of  years  one  of 
the  most  faithful  clerks  in  the  old  gentleman’s  counting-house, 
and  whom  she  knew  to  be  a  good  and  amiable  man.  But, 
as  it  often  happens,  the  best  servants  are  the  worst  masters ; 
and  this  truth  she  found  when  her  husband,  embarking  in 
business  on  his  own  account  with  her  money,  met  with  such 
losses,  that  he  shortly  died  of  a  broken  heart,  leaving  her 
with  two  children,  and  with  nothing  almost  to  keep  them  in 
life.  As  this  marriage  had  been  gone  into  with  the  entire 
disapprobation  of  her  brother,  Mrs  Bernard  knew  that  it 
was  almost  useless  to  apply  to  him  for  relief.  She  once  at¬ 
tempted  it,  and  met  with  a  refusal.  Indeed,  Mrs  Maxton 
was  so  rude  to  her,  that  she  resolved  rather  to  starve  than 
again  apply  for  assistance  where  she  expected  and  could  find 
it  not. 

The  only  other  relation  of  Mr  Maxton  in  life,  was  a  cousin, 
who,  twenty  years  before,  had  gone  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
America.  Mr  Maxton,  however,  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
he  was  still  living,  as  he  had  not  heard  from  him  for  a 
number  of  years ;  nay,  when  he  began  to  give  the  matter  due 
consideration,  he  was  certain  that  his  cousin  must  be  dead, 
as,  being  poor  when  he  left  England,  he  had  never  solicited 
any  favour  from  Mr  Maxton.  How  greatly  was  he  surprised, 
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therefore,  on  the  very  clay  on  which  he  and  his  wife  sat  at 
breakfast,  as  before  mentioned,  when  a  servant  entered  the 
room,  immediately  after  the  tea  things  had  been  removed, 
and  announced  that  a  man  wished  to  speak  with  him,  who 
had  brought  tidings  of  Mr  Henderson,  the  very  cousin  of 
whose  death  he  had  so  recently  assured  himself  to  his  own 
content. 

This  announcement  was  quickly  followed  by  the  entrance 
of  the  man  himself.  He  was  meanly  attired,  and  dejected  in 
his  look,  so  that  Mr  Maxton  almost  regretted  that  he  had 
desired  such  a  fellow — bearing  the  very  appearance  of  one  in 
want  of  money — to  be  shown  in. 

“  W ell,  sir,”  Mr  Maxton  at  length  gained  speech  enough  to 
say,  “  what  is  your  business  with  me  ?  ” 

“  My  name  is  Henderson,”  answered  the  man.  “  I  am  a 
near  relation  of  yours.” 

“I  remember,  sir,”  was  the  rejoinder  of  Mr  Maxton,  “hav¬ 
ing  a  relation  of  that  name,  but  I  thought  him  dead  long 
since.” 

“  He  lives,  sir  ;  and  you  see  him  now." 

“  Sir,”  replied  Mr  Maxton,  “  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen 
or  indeed  heard  anything  about  you,  that  you  can  hardly 
expect  I  should  remember  you.” 

“Yet  we  were  most  intimate  friends  when  young,”  said 
Henderson,  in  a  tone  of  voice  partaking  more  of  sorrow  than 
of  anger. 

“  Ay,  college  friends  ;  but  your  business  ?  ” 

“  I  had  amassed  in  America,  with  much  labour,  a  small 
Independence,  and,  having  lost  a  wife  and  only  child,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  return  to  my  native  land.  The  vessel  in  which  I 
embarked  was  wrecked,  and  I  alone,  of  all  the  crew  and  pas¬ 
sengers,  was  saved.  I  have  since  undergone  many  hardships  ; 
and  I  came  hither  merely  to  implore  your  benevolence  and 
interest  to  get  me  placed  in  some  office.” 

“  I  ’ll  give  this  fellow  a  crown  to  get  rid  of  him,”  said  Mr 
Maxton,  apart  to  his  wife. 

“  You  ’ll  do  no  such  thing,”  she  answered.  “  This  is  the 
common  cant  of  all  beggars.  Dismiss  him  immediately,  and 
order  him  never  to  return.  A  pretty  kind  of  relation  indeed !  ” 

“  Sir,  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,”  said  Mr  Maxton,  turning 
to  his  cousin  ;  “  and  so  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me,  for  I  have 
business  to  attend  to." 

“Yet  ere  I  go,”  said  the  poor  man,  “be  kind  enough  to 
favour  me  with  your  sister’s  address.” 

“  Indeed,  it  is  such  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  her,  that 
I  forget.  My  servant,  I  dare  say,  can  inform  you.  But  you 
need  hardly  go  there,  as  she  has  nothing  for  herself.” 

“  Forgive  my  importunities ;  I  am  driven  indeed  to  extreme 
distress ;  if  you  then  could  do  anything  for  me  do  it ;  I  suffer 
severely.” 

To  this  appeal,  however,  neither  Mr  nor  Mrs  Maxton 
would  vouchsafe  a  satisfactory  reply ;  and  the  poor  man  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  house.  This  he  did  with  the  most 
seeming  submission. 

Having  ascertained  the  address  of  Mrs  Bernard,  he  has¬ 
tened  to  call  upon  her,  where  a  quite  different  reception,  from 
what  he  had  experienced  at  her  brother’s  hands,  met  him. 
Although  scarcely  earning,  by  her  needlework,  sufficient  to 
keep  herself  and  children  in  existence,  Henderson  had  no 
sooner  mentioned  who  he  was,  than  she  offered  to  share  her 
pittance  with  him  for  such  length  of  time  as  he  was  out  of 
employment. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  for  several  weeks — Hender¬ 
son  was  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  Mrs  Bernard.  Deeply 
impressed  as  he  was  with  gratitude  for  her  kindness,  can  it 
be  wondered  at  that,  knowing  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  this 
sense  should  have  ripened  into  love.  He  avowed  his  passion, 
and  was  accepted ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be 
married  the  moment  Henderson  got  into  some  sort  of  em¬ 


ployment.  A  day  had  only  elapsed  after  this  arrangement,  and 
Henderson  made  known  to  Mrs  Bernard  that  he  had  at 
length  obtained  a  situation ;  nay,  more,  that  he  had  taken  a 
house,  and  the  clergyman  was  there  waiting  to  perform  the 
ceremony. 

With  some  little  heart-fluttering  and  agitation,  Mrs  Bernard 
donned  her  best  walking  gear,  and  sallied  forth  with  her  in¬ 
tended  husband. 

How  great  was  her  astonishment,  when,  after  passing 
through  various  streets,  Henderson  stopped  before  an  elegant 
mansion  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  squares  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town  !  He  rang ;  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
livery  servant,  who  led  the  way  in  silence  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  where  a  few  friends  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
marriage  ceremony.  , 

“  Pardon  this  deception,”  said  Mr  Henderson,  seeing  Mrs 
Bernard’s  surprise.  “  This  house  is  mine — I  am  proud  to 
welcome  you  home.  My  poverty  was  assumed  only  to  try 
my  relations,  for  I  know  the  hope  of  fortune  too  often  renders 
the  face  of  man  hypocritical,  and  makes  it  assume  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  benevolence. 

Mrs  Bernard  was  quite  overpowered  by  this  unexpected 
stroke  of  fortune,  and  she  would  fain  have  retired  to  her 
humble  dwelling  again  ;  but  Mr  Henderson  called  on  her  for 
the  fulfilment  of  her  promise,  and  that  very  day  they  were 
united. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Maxton,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  design 
practised  against  them  by  their  cousin  Henderson,  went  in¬ 
stantly  to  see  him  at  his  residence.  They  attempted  to  pass 
off  the  whole  matter  as  an  excellent  joke,  and  to  pretend  that 
they  knew  him  to  be  what  he  was  from  the  first.  This  was 
too  thinly  veiled  not  to  be  seen  through,  and  he  dismissed 
them  from  his  house  in  nearly  as  summary  a  manner  as 
they  had  dismissed  him  from  theirs. 

Cousin  Henderson,  and  she  whom  he  had  chosen  as  “  the 
partner  of  his  house  and  heart,”  lived,  like  the  lovers  in  fairy 
tales,  to  a  good  old  age,  happy  in  seeing  around  them  their 
children’s  children.  They  died  within  a  week  of  each  other. 
The  same  grave  sufficed  to  hold  their  ashes. 

Their  worthy  relation,  Mr  Maxton,  awakening,  ere  long,  to 
a  sense  of  his  approaching  ruin,  collected  all  the  ready  money 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and,  leaving  his  town  house,  his 
country  house,  his  warehouse,  and  his  servants,  to  the  mercy 
of  his  creditors,  embarked  with  his  wife  for  New  Orleans, 
where,  it  is  hoped,  they  found  out  that  most  invaluable  of  all 
secrets — The  art  of  living  within  one’s  income . 


BOUND  OR  FREE. 

Rosa  Easton  was  her  papa’s  pet.  She  was  allowed  to  do 
anything  or  everything,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction. 
Educated  at  home  from  her  earliest  childhood,  lacking  the 
careful  guardianship  of  a  mother — for  Mrs  Easton  had  died 
in  giving  birth  to  her — and  her  vanity  being  constantly  flat¬ 
tered  by  her  waiting  women,  it  would  indeed  have  been  re¬ 
markable,  if  Rosa  could  have  been  other  than  a  self-willed 
being.  Although  not  remarkably  handsome,  she  was  called  a 
perfect  Venus  by  her  flatterers ;  although  possessed  of  a  mind 
not  over  well  cultivated,  she  was  made  to  believe  that  she  had 
the  intellect  of  a  Joanna  Baillie.  As  she  advanced  in  years, 
however,  she  began  to  see  the  folly  of  all  this  nonsense  ;  and, 
betaking  herself  to  the  constant  study  of  books,  by  the  time 
she  reached  one-and-twenty,  there  was  not  a  better  informed 
young  woman  for  many  miles  round.  Reading,  however, 
could  not  entirely  subdue  those  hurtful  notions,  which  had 
been  erewhile  implanted  in  her  breast,  whence  had  sprung 
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up  self-will,  a  hasty  temper,  and  a  thousand  other  “  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.”  Had  her  station  been  lowly,  as  it  was  other¬ 
wise,  with  such  headstrong  passions,  and  a  heart  accessible  to 
flattery,  the  chances  are  great  that  she  would  have  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  the  machinations  of  the  seducer  Even  as  she 
was,  the  undisputed  heiress  of  her  father’s  wealth,  she  would 
have  been  in  some  danger,  had  she  not  fortunately  met  with  a 
young  man  named  Walter  Gifford,  a  steacly-minded  young 
man,  who  would  have  scorned — so  he  himself  said — to  pay 
his  addresses  to  any  girl  otherwise  than  on  honourable  terms. 
Notwithstanding  her  capture  of  such  a  rara  avis,  her  father 
was  quite  opposed  to  the  notion  of  such  a  connexion  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  wedding.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  his 
daughter's  looking  out  for  a  husband  who  would  raise  her  in 
the  world’s  eye,  and  not  throw  herself  away  upon  a  fellow 
without  a  profession ;  and,  although  the  fellow  kept  a  valet 
cle  chambre,  whose  means,  he  was  informed,  were  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  himself  in  food  and  raiment,  he  ended  by 
forbidding  Gifford’s  future  visits  to  his  house — nay,  more, 
that  she  should  drop  his  acquaintance.  But  Rosa  had  been 
too  much  humoured  in  every  trifle  during  her  bygone  years 
to  submit  quietly  to  the  will  of  another,  even  though  that 
other  was  her  father ;  and  the  more  he  urged  her  to  break  off 
the  connexion,  the  more  obstinate  did  she  become.  She 
contrived,  in  spite  of  her  father’s  prohibition,  to  see  Walter 
Gifford.  Their  meetings  were  clandestine;  and,  on  such 
occasions,  they  did  not  fail  to  vow  eternal  constancy,  and  to 
assert  that  all  the  fathers  in  the  world  should  not  prevent 
them  from  marrying  each  other.  Once  Gifford  proposed  an 
elopement ;  but  when  Rosa  informed  him  that,  until  her 
father’s  death,  she  was  only  a  dependant  upon  his  bounty, 
the  steady-minded  young  man  took  a  second  thought  of  the 
matter,  and  dared  say,  after  all,  that  it  would  be  better  not 
to  be  too  precipitate. 

At  length  Rosa’s  father  did  die.  Rosa  wept  a  good  deal, 
deluging  at  least  half-a-dozen  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs 
with  her  tears ;  but  the  thoughts  of  coming  into  immediate 
possession  of  Woodland  Lodge,  and  all  the  old  man’s  wealth, 
after  some  short  time,  put  a  stop  to  her  grief  on  his  account 
for  ever.  It  was  buried  in  his  grave  with  the  last  spadeful 
of  mould  thrown  in  by  the  sexton. 

There  being  no  bar  now  to  her  union  with  Gifford,  Rosa 
Easton,  after  a  fortnight  spent  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber, 
for  decency’s  sake,  mote  him  a  letter,  desiring  his  presence 
on  the  morrow  at  Woodland  Lodge. 

The  morrow  morning  came,  as  morrow  mornings  will  come, 
all  in  due  time.  Rosa  was  up  half-an-hour  before  her  wont, 
having  passed  a  rather  sleepless  night ;  and  what  young  girl 
under  similar  circumstances  would  not  have  passed  a  sleepless 
night  ?  Drawing  the  curtain  of  her  bedroom  window  half 
aside,  she  looked  forth  upon  the  green  lawn  which  lay  in 
front  of  the  cottage.  The  calm  sunbeams  of  the  early  day 
were  reposing  on  it ;  she  thought  she  had  never  seen  it  look 
so  pretty  before.  The  tall  trees  too,  which  bordered  it, 
seemed  to  wear  a  more  lively  aspect  than  usual ;  even  the 
very  ducks  and  geese,  which,  from  time  to  time,  waddled  by, 
were,  in  her  eyes,  as  so  many  birds  of  paradise.  When  we 
are  pleased  with  ourselves,  everything  else  in  our  estimation 
assumes  la  couleur  de  rose. 

The  entrance  of  Rosa’s  “  own  maid,”  Bridget,  brought  her 
from  the  window — Bridget  was  in  her  confidence,  as  all 
young  ladies’  “own  maids”  invariably  are,  and,  being  well 
aware  that  her  mistress  expected  Mr  Gifford  that  day  at 
M  oodland  Lodge,  she  took  more  than  ordinary  pains  with 
her  aforesaid  mistress’s  toilette.  More  than  ordinary  atten¬ 
tion  was  bestowed  on  Rosa’s  curls,  the  while  Bridget  chatted 
away  about  things  in  general,  and  nothing  in  particular,  to 
the  great  edification  of  Rosa.  There  was,  however,  a  some¬ 
thing  mysterious  about  her  manner,  that  morning,  quite  per¬ 


ceptible  to  Rosa.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  something  of  ter-' 
rible  import  to  reveal,  yet  withheld  it,  for  the  fear  of  some¬ 
thing  more  terrible  still — her  mistress’s  anger.  After  a  little, 
a  very  little  coaxing,  Rosa  got  the  secret  out  of  her.  Bridget 
whispered  it  into  her  ear ;  and,  oh  !  how  suddenly  her  colour 
changed  to  a  deathly  paleness,  as  she  started  from  the  rush- 
bottomed  chair,  ■whereon  she  had  been  for  the  last  half-hour 
deposited,  while  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  the  curling-tongs. 

“  Married !  ”  she  exclaimed — “  Gifford  married  !  No,  no 
— it  cannot  be  !  ”  She  said  this  with  the  air  and  accent  of 
one  who  makes  the  wish  a  father  to  the  thought. 

“La,  ma’am!”  said  Bridget,  “that’s  all  you  knows  of 
them  men  creturs  !  Ah,  if  you  had  had  only  the  half  of  my 
experience  !  But  it ’s  no  use  talking ;  you  never  will  be 
quite  so  experienced  in  sicli  matters  as  your  humble  servant 
— and  pity  that  so  good  a  lady  should  !  ” 

“  Come,  now,  Biddy,”  said  her  mistress,  coaxingly,  “  do 
confess  that  this  marriage  has  been  got  up  by  yourself  on 
purpose  to  tease  me.” 

“Ah,  no,  ma’am!”  was  the  reply — “would  that  it  were! 
But,  alas  !  ” — here  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  turned  the 
whites  of  her  eyes  heavenward — “  alas  !  ’tis  too  true  !  ” 

“  True  !  How  know  you  of  it  ?  Whence  your  informa¬ 
tion  ?  Speak,  child !  ”  almost  screamed  Miss  Rosa. 

“  So  I  will,  ma’am,”  said  Bridget,  twiddling  the  corner  of 
her  apron  Frangais — “  So  I  will,  ma’am,  if  you  ’ll  only  give 
me  time.  You  see,  the  case  stands  thus  : — Our  Martha  has 
a  small  love-affair  with  Mister  Billy  Simpkins,  Mr  Gifford’s 
valley — so  called  from  being  sich  a  low  sitivation.  Well,  of 
course,  our  Martha  agreed  to  correspond  with  Mister  Billy 
Simpkins,  from  whom  she  yesterday  received  sich  a  sweet 
billet — so  like  himself ! — containing  the  information  I  have 
jist  communicated.” 

“  And  that  billet  ?  ”  inquired  Rosa,  who  had  hung  breath¬ 
lessly  on  Bridget’s  syllables. 

“  Is  in  Martha’s  possession,  ma’am ;  but,  I  dare  say,  she 
would  lend  it  to  me  for  a  short  time — I  ’ll  run  and  fetch 
it.” 

And  away  she  bundled  out  of  the  room,  without  waiting 
for  her  mistress’s  consent  to  the  business.  Rosa  paced  her 
chamber  for  nearly  five  minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  her  patience  was  fairly  exhausted,  and  away  she  ran 
down-stairs  to  look  for  Bridget  and  Mr  Simpkins’s  love-letter. 
She  had  just  got  the  length  of  the  parlour-door,  when  out 
bounced  Bridget  from  the  kitchen,  with  the  longed-for  prize 
in  her  hand. 

“  Here  it  is,  ma’am !  ”  she  cried,  holding  it  up.  “  Martha 
was  rather  unwilling  to  let  me  have  it.” 

“  Make  haste,  then ;  give  it  me !  ”  exclaimed  the  young 
lady,  at  the  same  time  snatching  the  epistle — a  three- 
cornered  one,  on  perfumed  paper — from  Bridget,  and  run¬ 
ning  into  the  parlour,  with  Bridget  at  her  heels.  She 
tried  to  decipher  the  pothooks  and  hangers  which  met  her 
gaze  on  opening  it ;  but  she  found  herself  unable  for  the 
task. 

“I’m  all  trepidation,”  she  said;  “I  can’t  read  it.  Do 
you,  Biddy !  ” 

Bridget  took  the  note  from  her  mistress ;  and,  in  a  clear, 
distinct  voice,  read  as  follows  : — 

“  My  Dear  Martha, — This  kums  to  let  you  no  that  i  am 
in  good  helth  at  this  present  writting,  hopping  that  yow  ar 
in  the  same,  my  dear  Martha,  i  hop  yow  got  the  small 
packet  of  tee  safe,  wat  i  sent  yow  clirec  from  the  hingine 
house,  at  Edinboro.  Wen  i  see  it  so  neetly  paked,  i  scd — 
wat  do  you  think  ? — Well,  I  sed  it  wood  soot  you  gist  to  a 
T.  i’m  not  a  vane  man,  but  i  thinks  as  how  that  air’s 
werry  clever — don’t  you?  0!  wen  shall  wee  2  take  tee 
agen  together  ?  By  the  by,  tawkin  of  tee,  our  young  mas- 
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ter ’s  married — and  to  ’oom,  think  ye  ?  To  no  less  a  person 
than  Patty  Primrose,  the  grocer’s  daughter.” 

“  Oh  !  the  wretch !  ”  ejaculated  Bridget,  by  way  of  par¬ 
enthesis,  when  she  arrived  at  this  particular  point ;  and  she 
was  preparing  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  the  billet- 
doux,  when  her  mistress  interrupted  her. 

“  Biddy !  ”  she  pried,  “  why  will  you  go  on  so  ?  Put  up  the 
fatal  missive,  put  it  up.  I  have  heard  enough  to  convince  me 
of  "W  alter  Gifford’s  unworthiness.  Oh  !  villain,  villain  !  thus 
to  blight  the  hopes  of  her  who,  fondly  trusting  to  thine 
honour,  gave  up  to  thee  her  young  affections.” 

So  saying,  as  long  as  the  sentimental  fit  was  upon  her. 
Rosa  Easton  sat  down  to  her  harp,  and  carolled  forth  these 
words  to  the  beautiful  air  of  Durandarte  and  Bellerma : — 

“  All  my  dreams  of  joy  have  perish’d, 

Snowlike  from  the  mountain  height ; 

Slowly,  surely  were  they  cherish’d, 

But  fleet  and  sure  has  been  their  flight. 

“  E’en  though  faithless  man  deceive  us, 

To  delusive  hope  we  cling, 

And  the  tempter  will  not  leave  us 
Till  we  perish  by  its  sting. 

“Hark!  a  jocund  peal  is  ringing 

Through  his  halls  of  pomp  and  pride  ; 

While  despair  its  course  is  winging 
To  my  lorn  bower  to  claim  its  bride. 

“  Ah  !  my  lonely  heart  is  breaking, 

And  mine  eyes  with  tears  are  dim  ; 

Struggling  pride  its  spoil  is  making, 

Yet  alters  not  my  love  for  him.” 

Having  thus  given  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  song,  she  be¬ 
came  more  calm,  yet  for  upwards  of  an  hour  afterwards  she 
imposed  upon  herself  the  no  very  amiable  task  of  chewing  the 
cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
up  she  rose  and  pranced  about  the  room,  making  a  deter¬ 
mination  in  her  own  mind  to  marry  the  first  man  who  would 
have  her. 

On  a  sudden,  Bridget  burst  into  the  room,  announcing 
that  Mr  Gifford  had  just  turned  the  corner  of  the  house  on 
his  way  to  the  entrance.  At  first,  Rosa  resolved  not  to  see 
him ;  but,  thinking  that  he  would,  from  that  circumstance, 
conclude  that  she  was  mortified  by  his  marriage,  she  desired 
that  he  should  be  shown  in,  at  the  same  time  requesting 
Bridget  to  inform  him  that  she  was  also  married,  for  the 
palpable  reason  of  showing  him  that  there  were  other  men  in 
the  world  who  thought  her  worth  the  having.  This  fact  was 
duly  communicated  to  the  aforesaid  gentleman,  with  that 
peculiarly  cutting  air  in  which  women  delight  to  say  severe 
things  to  those  who  happen  to  labour  under  then  displeasure. 
The  steady-minded  young  man  betrayed  considerable  emotion, 
but  yet  he  could  hardly  believe  himself  to  think  that  Bridget 
spoke  truth.  His  first  question,  therefore,  to  Rosa,  on  liis 
entering  the  parlour  was — “And  are  you  really  married, 
ma’am  ?  ” 

“  And  if  I  am  sir,  what  then  ?  ”  was  the  Scotch  answer. 

“Oh,  nothing.  But  what  am  I  to  understand  from  so 
sudden  an  accident  ?  ” 

“  Draw  what  conclusions  you  please,  sir.  I  will  not  con¬ 
descend  an  explanation.  I  desire  your  presence  no  further, 
sir ;  so  I  beg  you  will  be  gone.”  She  waved  him  towards  the 
door,  and  turned  towards  the  window  to  conceal  the  tears 
which  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

“Yet  ere  I  go,”  said  Gifford,  as  he  stood  with  the  handle 
of  the  door  in  his  hand,  about  to  turn  it — “  Ere  I  go,  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  who — who  is  the  lmppy  man  ?  ” 

This  was  a  question  for  which  Rosa  was  altogether  unpre¬ 
pared;  but,  as  she  had  already  gone  so  far,  she  could  not 
retrograde,  so  she  therefore  said,  with  great  composure,  “Mr 
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Pigwiggins,  sir,  is  the  person  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  call 
husband.” 

Mr  Pigwiggins  was  a  respectable  dealer  in  slop-basins  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Dimse.  It  was  the  first  name  that 
occurred  to  her  recollection  ;  and,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
she  gave  utterance  to  it.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  its  glaring 
absurdity  flash  upon  her ;  and  she  could  have  laughed  out- 
right,  had  not  prudence  restrained  her.  Fortunately,  Mr 
Gifford  took  it  as  truth ;  and,  respectfully  bidding  her  adieu, 
he  was  about  to  depart,  when  the  idea  of  sending  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  husband  struck  him  as  a  capital  device  for 
wounding  the  finer  feelings  of  Rosa,  enhanced  by  his  dwelling 
upon  each  syllable  of  the  name,  for  a  tormenting  space  of 
time,  with  a  marked  emphasis. 

“  Hive  my  compliments  to  Mr  Pig — wig — gins,  ma’am,”  ha 
exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  mock  solemnity. 

“  Be  so  good,  Mr  Gifford,”  said  she,  in  return,  “  as  give  my 
compliments  to  the  ci-devant  Patty  Primrose.” 

“  Patty  who  ?  ” 

“  Primrose,  to  be  sure.” 

“  Madam,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
lady  you  have  just  mentioned.” 

“  What !  not  know  your  own  wife  ?  ” 

Wife  ! — the  devil !  Some  gross  mistake  is  here,  madam ; 
will  you  inform  me  whence  you  derived  your  information  ?  ” 

“You  know  that  hand?”  continued  Rosa,  producing 
Martha’s  letter. 

“  I  do — ’tis  that  scoundrel,  Simpkins’s.” 

“  And  your  valet  ?  ” 

“  No ;  he  is  no  servant  of  mine.  I  turned  the  rascal  off  a 
month  ago ;  and  he  is  now  living  with  that  puppy,  Anslow, 
who  has  lately  become  a  Benedict.” 

“This,  then,  explains  all,”  said  Rosa,  exultingly.  “And 
are  you  really  not  married  ?  ” 

“  Whether  I  am  or  not  can  be  of  little  consequence  to 
you,  madam.  I  leave  you  to  your  meditations  and  your 
crockery.” 

And  he  was  again  about  to  go. 

“  0  Walter !  cried  Rosa,  with  a  look  of  intense  agony, 
“will  you  leave  me  thus?  Not  one  kind  word?  Cruel 
man !  ” 

“Woman! — unjust,  ungrateful,  as  thy  sex! — tax  me  not 
with  such  unmeaning  epithets ;  for  ’tis  you  only  who  have 
broken  those  vows  we  interchanged.” 

“  Nay,  na.D  Walter ;  say  not  so — ’twas  but  to  try  you ;  and 
I  too  am  free.” 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  Gifford,  when  he  heard 
this.  He  snatched  Rosa  to  his  arms,  and  covered  her  cheeks 
with  kisses,  while  he  sighed  forth  his  wish  that  she  would 
consent  to  become  his  wife.  And  she  did  become  his  wife ; 
and  a  day  of  regret  it  was  to  her,  in  after  life,  that  on  which 
she  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  vowed  to  love  and  obey  him ; 
for,  not  long  after  their  marriage,  Gifford  threw  aside  the 
mask,  and  appeared  in  his  true  character.  He  had  never 
loved  Rosa  indeed,  love  was  quite  a  stranger  to  his  bosom — 
and  it  was  only  for  her  wealth  that  he  had  wooed  her.  This 
soon  became  apparent ;  for  he  treated  her  with  coldness  and 
neglect. 

Tired  to  death  by  a  residence  at  Woodland  Cottage  for  the 
space  of  six  months  after  his  marriage,  Walter  Gifford  pro¬ 
posed  to  his  wife  that  they  should  visit  London.  To  this 
Rosa  was  by  no  means  averse ;  yet  if  she  had  been,  it  would 
have  mattered  little ;  the  result  would  have  been  precisely 
the  same,  for  she  had  no  power  to  act  against  her  husband’s 
will,  so  completely  had  he  obtained  the  mastery  over  her. 

To  London,  therefore,  they  proceeded,  with  all  possible 
despatch.  Rosa  had  never  before  been  within  the  walls  of 
that  vast  and  wealthy  city,  and  the  excitement  attendant  on 
a  first  visit  to  it  was  sufficient  to  buoy  up  her  spirits  for 
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nearly  a  whole  fortnight.  In  the  company  of  her  husband 
she  visited  many  of  the  public  places  during  the  first  week ; 
but  after  that,  if  she  wished  to  go  anywhere,  she  must  either 
do  so  alone,  or  with  his  footman  to  attend  her,  he  himself 
preferring  the  society  of  any  one  else  to  that  of  his  wife. 

One  evening  when  he  had  “  dropped  in  for  an  hour  ’  — 
solus,  as  usual — to  witness  the  representation  of  a  new  ballet 
at  the  Opera  House,  he  was  struck  with  the  pretty  face  and 
“  the  ankle  neatly  turned  ”  of  *one  of  the  figurantes.  An  in¬ 
troduction  was  easily  procured ;  and,  after  a  very  short  while, 
the  fair  lady  was  fixed  in  an  elegant  residence  near  Storey’s 
Gate,  with  her  carriage,  servants,  and  the  other  paraphernalia 
of  a  “  good  settlement.” 

The  frequency  of  Gifford’s  visits  to  this  lady,  necessarily 
curtailed  the  allowance  of  time  he  would  otherwise  have 
expended  in  his  wife’s  company.  His  repeated  absences — 
now  extended  to  whole  nights  as  well  as  days — awakened 
suspicions  in  the  bosom  of  Rosa.  The  result  was  dissension. 
He  came  one  evening,  attended  by  a  person  habited  as  a 
coachman,  and  whose  face  was  most  carefully  concealed  by 
means  of  a  slouch  hat.  Gifford,  with  an  oath,  ordered  his 
wife  to  dress  for  a  journey,  while  he  himself  proceeded  to 
pack  up  her  wearing  apparel.  In  silence,  Rosa  obeyed. 

A  coach  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and  Gifford  desired  her 
to  enter  it.  A  moment  afterwards,  the  coach  was  moving 
rapidly  onward.  For  two  days  they  travelled  without  stop¬ 
ping,  save  but  to  change  horses  and  refresh  themselves.  To 
Rosa’s  oft-repeated  inquiry  of,  “Where  are  we  going?”  she 
could  obtain  no  answer  from  her  mysterious  conductor. 
She  remarked,  too,  that  when  he  left  the  coach,  if  but  for  an 
instant,  he  fastened  the  door  so  as  to  prevent  her  escape. 
At  length  they  stopped  at  a  solitary  cottage  on  the  borders 
of  a  moor,  and  Rosa  was  given  to  understand  that  she  was 
to  be  left  here.  The  only  inmate  was  an  old  woman,  taci¬ 
turn  and  hard  of  heart.  Every  night  was  Rosa  locked 
within  her  chamber,  and  during  the  day  she  could  not  stir 
out  without  being  followed  and  carefully  watched  by  this  old 
she  Cerberus. 

At  length  she  found  ways  and  means  to  effect  her  escape. 
It  was  in  the  night  time  she  left  the  cottage.  Her  first  step 
was  to  return  to  London,  and  learn  from  her  husband  the 
cause  of  his  inhuman  conduct.  After  a  weary  journey  of 
eight  days,  she  found  herself  again  within  sound  of  Bow- 
bells.  Unaware  of  the  present  residence  of  Gifford,  day  by 
day  did  she  watch,  in  the  most  frequented  streets,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him.  She  was  fortunate  enough,  in  the  end,  to 
espy  the  very  man  who  had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  coach¬ 
man  ;  and,  with  stealthy  steps,  she  followed  him.  She  saw 
him  enter  a  splendid  mansion  in  the  vicinity  of  Storey’s 
Gate.  She  approached  the  door  and  read  on  the  plate  the 
name  of  “  Mademoiselle  Garbuzzie.”  This  was  enough. 
That  very  night,  by  the  aid  of  Gifford’s  footman,  whom  she 
bribed  to  the  act,  she  gained  admission  to  the  house. 
Taking  her  station  behind  the  window-curtains  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  she  patiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  her  husband 
and  his  paramour.  About  eleven  o’clock,  Gifford  entered 
the  room  alone,  pale  and  breathless.  He  rung  the  bell  with 
violence.  The  footman  appeared. 

“  Has  Mademoiselle  Garbuzzie  been  here  this  after¬ 
noon  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir!”  said  his  man;  “and  she  and  Mr  Wallace 
went  away  together.  She  left  this  note  for  you,  sir.”  The 
man  withdrew. 

“  Curses  light  upon  her,”  exclaimed  Gifford,  after  read¬ 
ing  the  note.  “  She  is  gone  at  last  with  all — all,  and  left 
me  almost  a  beggar  !  ”  He  sunk  into  a  chair,  overcome  with 
rage  and  vexation.  After  a  while  he  went  on — “  But  I  will 
not  live  to  meet  the  sneers  of  the  world.  This  pistol 
shall  ” - 


“  Hold !  ”  cried  his  wife,  rushing  forward  and  catching 
Iris  arm.  He  was  awe-struck.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  im¬ 
ploring  her  forgiveness.  It  was  granted ;  and  a  few  days 
saw  them  again  at  Woodland  Cottage. 


MR  SAMUEL  RAMSAY  THRIVEN: 

A  TALE  OF  LOVE  AND  BANKRUPTCY. 

CHAP.  I. — A  WAY  OF  MAKING  MONEY. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Mandeville,  the  author  of  the 
“Fable  of  the  Bees,”  and  Shaftesbury,  the  author  of  the 
“  Characteristics,”  divided  a  great  portion  of  mankind  on  a 
question  which  is  now  no  question  at  all.  That  there  are, 
assuredly,  some  instances  to  be  met  with  of  rational  bipeds, 
who  exhibit  scarcely  any  traces  of  a  moral  sense,  and  act 
altogether  upon  the  principle  of  selfishness,  we  do  not  deny ; 
but  this  admission  does  not  bind  us  to  the  selfish  theory,  for 
the  very  good  reason,  that  we  hold  these  creatures  to  be 
nothing  better  than  a  species  of  monsters.  Nor  do  we  think 
the  world,  with  the  tendency  to  self-love  that  prevails  in  it, 
would  have  been  the  better  for  the  want  of  these  living,  walk¬ 
ing  exemplars  of  their  patron — the  devil;  for,  of  a  surety, 
they  show  us  the  fallen  creature  in  all  his  naked  deformity, 
and  make  us  hate  the  principle  of  evil  through  the  ugly 
flesh-case  in  which  it  works,  and  the  noisome  overt  acts  it 
turns  up  in  the  repugnant  nostrils  of  good  men.  Now,  if 
you  are  an  inhabitant  of  that  scandalous  freestone  village 
that  lies  near  Arthur  Seat,  and  took  its  name  from  the 
Northumbrian  king,  Edwin — corrupted,  by  the  conceit  of 
the  inhabitants,  into  Edin — you  will  say  that  we  mean  some¬ 
thing  personal  in  these  remarks ;  and,  very  probably,  when 
we  mention  the  name  of  Mr  Samuel  Ramsay  Thriven,  who, 
about  twenty  years  after  Mr  John  Neal  introduced  to  the 
admiring  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  metropolis 
the  term  haberdasher,  carried  on  that  trade  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  our  intention  will  be  held  mani¬ 
fest.  And  what  then?  We  will  only  share  the  fate,  with¬ 
out  exhibiting  the  talent  of  Horace,  and  shall  care  nothing 
if  we  return  his  good  humour — a  quality  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  mankind  than  even  that  knowledge  “  which  is 
versant  with  the  stars.” 

Now,  this  Mr  Samuel  Ramsay  Thriven,  who  took  up,  as 
we  have  already  signified,  the  trade  designated  by  the  strange 
appellative  introduced  by  the  said  John  Neal,  was  one  of 
those  dabblers  in  morals  who  endeavour  to  make  the  whole 
system  of  morality  accord  with  their  own  wishes.  As  to  the 
moral  sense,  so  strongly  insisted  for  by  the  noble  author 
of  the  “  Characteristics,”  he  considered  it  as  a  taste  something 
like  that  for  virtue,  which  a  man  might  have  or  not  have, 
just  as  it  pleased  Dame  Nature,  or  Mr  Syntax  Pedagogue, 
but  which  he  could  pretend  to  have  as  often  and  in  as  great 
profusion  as  it  pleased  himself.  It  was,  he  acknowledged,  a 
very  good  thing  to  have,  sometimes,  about  one,  but  there 
were  many  things  in  the  world  far  better — such  as  money, 
a  good  house,  good  victuals,  good  clothing,  and  so  forth.  It 
was  again,  sometimes,  a  thing  a  man  might  be  much  better 
without.  It  formed  a  stumbling-block  to  prosperity ;  and 
when,  at  the  long  run,  a  man  had  made  to  it  many  sacrifices, 
and  become  a  beggar,  “  rich  in  the  virtue  of  good  offices,” 
he  did  not  find  that  it  got  him  a  softer  bed  in  an  alms-house, 
or  a  whiter  piece  of  bread  at  the  door  of  the  rich.  These 
sentiments  were  probably  strengthened  by  the  view  he  took 
of  the  -world,  and  especially  of  our  great  country,  where  there 
is  a  mighty  crying,  and  a  mighty  printing,  about  virtue, 
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magnanimity,  and  honesty,  in  the  abstract,  while  there  is, 
probably,  less  real  active  honesty  than  might  be  found  among 
the  Karomantyns — yea,  or  the  Hottentots  or  Cherokees. 
Then,  too,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  “riches  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins ;  ”  why,  then,  should  not  Mr  Thriven  strive 
to  get  rich  ? 

Upon  such  a  theory  did  Mr  Samuel  Thriven  propose  to 
act.  It  had  clearly  an  advantage  over  theories  in  general, 
in  so  much  as  it  was  every  day  reduced  to  practice  by  a  great 
proportion  of  mankind,  and  so  proved  to  be  a  good  workable 
speculation.  That  he  intended  to  follow  out  the  practical 
part  of  his  scheme  with  the  same  wisdom  he  had  exhibited 
in  choosing  his  theory  of  morals,  may  be  safely  doubted. 
Caution,  which  is  of  great  use  to  all  men  in  a  densely-popu¬ 
lated  country,  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  composition 
of  one  who  would  be  rich  at  the  expense  of  others.  A 
good-natured  man  will  often  allow  himself  to  be  cheated  out 
of  a  sum  which  is  not  greater  than  the  price  of  his  ease,  and 
there  are  a  great  number  of  such  good-natured  men  in  all 
communities.  It  is  upon  these  that  clever  men  operate ; 
without  them  a  great  portion  of  the  cleverest  would  starve. 
They  are  the  lambs  with  sweet  flesh  and  soft  wool,  making 
the  plains  a  paradise  for  the  wolves.  A  system  of  successful 
operations  carried  on  against  these  quiet  subjects,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  might  have  enabled  Mr  Samuel  Ramsay  Thriven 
to  have  retired,  with  his  feelings  of  enjoyment  blunted,  and 
his  conscience  quickened,  to  some  romantic  spot  where  he 
might  have  turned  poetical.  An  idle  man  is  always,  to  some 
extent,  a  poet ;  and  a  rogue  makes  often  a  good  sentimen¬ 
talist. 

This  ought  clearly  to  have  been  the  course  which  worldly 
caution  should  have  suggested  as  the  legitimate  working  out 
of  the  theory  of  selfishness.  But  Mr  Thriven  was  not  gifted 
with  the  virtue  of  patience  to  the  same  extent  that  he  was 
with  the  spirit  of  theorising  on  the  great  process  of  getting 
rich.  He  wanted  to  seize  Plutus  by  a  coup  de  main,  and 
hug  the  god  until  he  got  out  of  him  a  liberal  allowance.  The 
plan  has  been  attended  with  success  ;  but  it  is  always  a 
dangerous  one.  The  great  deity  of  wealth  has  been  painted 
lame,  blind,  and  foolish,  because  he  gives,  -without  distinc¬ 
tion,  to  the  undeserving  as  well  as  to  the  worthy — to  the 
bad  often  more  than  to  the  good.  It  is  seldom  his  god- 
ship  will  be  coaxed  into  a  gift ;  and  if  he  is  attempted  to 
be  forced,  he  can  use  his  lame  leg,  and  send  the  rough 
worshipper  to  the  devil.  Neither  can  we  say  that  Mr 
Thriven’s  scheme  was  new  or  ingenious,  being  no  other 
than  to  “break  with  the  full  hand”— a  project  of  great 
antiquity  in  Scotland,  and  struck  at,  for  the  first  time,  by 
the  Act  1621,  cap.  18.  It  existed,  indeed,  in  ancient  Rome, 
and  was  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  stellion- 
ate,  from  stelio,  a  little  subtle  serpent,  common  in  Italy. 
Always  in  great  vogue  in  our  country,  it  at  one  time  roused 
the  choler  of  our  judges  to  such  an  extent  that  they  con¬ 
demned  the  culprits  either  to  wear  the  yellow  cap  and 
stockings  of  different  colours,  or  be  for  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  their  creditors.  But  these  times  had  gone  by,  and  a 
man  might  make  a  very  respectable  thing  of  a  break,  if  he 
could  manage  it  adroitly  enough  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  had  himself  been  the  victim  of  misplaced  confidence. 
So  Mr  Samuel,  having  given  large  orders  to  the  English 
houses  for  goods,  at  a  pretty  long  credit,  got  himself  in  debt 
to  an  amount  proportioned  to  the  sum  he  wished  to  make  by 
his  failure.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  a  man  may 
get  more  easily  in  debt  than  in  Scotland.  We  go  for  a  de¬ 
cent,  composed,  shrewd,  honest  people ;  and,  though  we  are 
very  adequately  and  sufficiently  hated  by  the  volatile  English, 
whom  we  so  often  beat  on  their  own  ground,  and  at  their 
own  weapons,  we  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  their  confidence  in 
mercantile  matters  than  their  own  countrymen.  Vouchsafe 
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to  J ohn  the  privilege  of  abusing  Sawney,  and  calling  him  all 
manner  of  hard  names,  and  he  will  allow  his  English  neck  to 
be  placed  in  the  Scotch  nooze,  with  a  civility  and  decorum 
that  is  just  as  commendable  as  his  abuse  of  our  countryman 
is  ungenerous  and  unmanly.  Mr  Thriven’s  warehouses  were, 
accordingly,  soon  filled  with  goods  from  both  England  and 
Scotland ;  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  indication  of  a  man’s 
respectability  that  he  is  able  to  get  pretty  largely  in  debt. 
When  a  man  is  to  enter  upon  the  speculations  of  failing,  the 
step  we  have  now  mentioned  is  the  first  and  most  important 
preliminary.  Debt  is  the  Ossa  from  which  the  successful 
speculator  rolls  into  the  rich  vale  of  Tempe.  There  are 
some  rugged  rocks  in  the  side  of  his  descent  to  indepen¬ 
dence — such  as  the  examinations  under  the  statutes — that 
are  next  to  be  guarded  against,  and  the  getting  over  these  is 
a  more  difficult  achievement  than  the  getting  himself  regu¬ 
larly  constituted  a  debtor.  The  running  away  of  a  trusty 
servant  with  a  hundred  pounds,  especially  if  he  has  forged 
the  cheque,  may  be  the  making  of  a  good  speculator  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  because  the  loss  of  a  thousand  or  two  may  be  safely 
laid  to  the  charge  of  one  who  dare  not  appear  to  defend  him¬ 
self.  The  failure  and  flight  of  a  relation,  to  whom  one  gives 
a  hundred  pounds  tn  leave  him  in  his  books  a  creditor  in  a 
thousand,  is  also  a  very  good  mode  of  overcoming  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  failing ;  and  a  clever  man,  with  a  sharp 
foresight,  ought  to  be  working  assiduously  for  a  length  of 
time  in  collecting  the  names  of  removing  families,  every  one 
of  whom  will  make  a  good  “bad-debtor.”  These  things 
were  not  unknown  to  Mr  Thriven ;  but  accident  did  what 
the  devil  was  essaying  to  do  for  him,  or  rather,  speaking  in  a 
more  orthodox  manner,  the  great  enemy,  taking  the  form  of 
the  mighty  power,  yclept  Chance,  set  the  neighbouring  unin¬ 
sured  premises,  belonging  to  Miss  Fortune,  the  milliner,  in  a 
blaze ;  and  a  large  back  warehouse,  in  which  there  was 
scarcely  anything  save  Mr  Thriven’s  ledgers,  was  burnt  so 
effectually,  that  no  person  could  have  told  whether  they  were 
full  of  Manchester  goods,  or  merely  atmospheric  air  of  the 
ordinary  weight — that  is,  thirty-one  grains  to  a  hundred 
cubic  inches. 

When  a  respectable  man  wishes  ardently  for  a  calamity, 
he  arrays  his  face  in  comely  melancholy,  because  he  has 
too  much  respect  for  public  decorum  to  outrage  the  de¬ 
cencies  of  life.  Mr  Samuel  Ramsay  Thriven  accordingly 
looked  the  loss  he  had  sustained  with  a  propriety  that 
might  have  done  honour  to  a  widower  between  whom  and 
a  bad  wife  the  cold  grave  has  been  shut  for  the  space  of 
a  day,  and  then  set  about  writing  circulars  to  his  creditors, 
stating  that,  owing  to  his  having  sustained  a  loss  through 
the  burning  of  a  warehouse  where  he  had  deposited  three 
thousand  pounds’  worth  of  goods,  he  wras  under  the  necessity 
of  stopping  payment.  No  attorney  ever  made  more  of 
letter-writing  than  Mr  Samuel  did  on  that  day  :  in  place 
of  three  shillings  and  fourpence  for  two  pages,  every  word 
he  penned  was  equal  to  a  pound. 


CHAP.  II. — THE  INSCRIPTION. 

“Well,”  said  Mr  Samuel  Thriven,  after  he  had  retired 
to  his  house,  “  this  has  been  hard  and  hot  work ;  but, 
a  man  has  a  satisfaction  in  doing  his  duty,  and  that  satis¬ 
faction  may  not  be  diminished  by  a  bottle  of  port.” 

Now  the  port  was  as  good  as  Ofley’s ;  and  Mr  Thriven’s 
thirst  was  nothing  the  less  for  the  fire  of  the  previous  night, 
which  he  had  done  his  utmost  not  to  extinguish,  and  as  he 
was  in  good  spirits,  he,  like  those  people  in  good  health, 
who,  to  make  themselves  better,  begin  to  take  in  a  load  of 
Morrison’s  pills,  drew  another  cork,  with  that  increased  sound 
which  belongs  peculiarly  to  second  bottles,  and,  in  a  short 
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time,  was  well  through,  with  his  potation.  “How  much, 
now,”  said  he,  as  he  pretended,  in  a  knowing  way,  to  look 
for  a  dead  fly  in  the  glass,  which  he  held  up  between  him 
and  the  candle,  shutting,  in  the  operation,  the  left  eye, 
according  to  the  practice  of  connoisseurs — “  How  much  may 
I  make  of  this  transaction  in  the  way  of  business  ? — Let  me 
see — let  me  see.” 

And,  as  he  accordingly  tried  to  see,  he  took  down  from 
the  mantel-piece  an  ink-bottle  and  a  pen,  and,  having  no 
paper  within  reach,  he  laid  hold  of  a  small  hook,  well-known 
to  serious-minded  people,  and  which  was  no  other,  in  fact, 
than  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  But  it  was  all  one  to  Mr 
Samuel  Ramsay  Thriven,  in  the  middle  of  his  second  bottle, 
■what  the  book  was,  provided  it  had  a  blank  leaf  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  end  thereof.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  the 
“Louping-on  Stone  for  Heavy-bottomed  Believers,”  or  the 
“Economy  of  Human  Life,”  or  the  “Young  Man’s  Best 
Companion,”  or  “A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,”  or  any 
other  book  or  brochure  in  the  wide  republic  of  letters  which 
the  wisdom  or  wit  of  man  has  ever  produced.  It  may  verily 
he  much  doubted  if  he  knew  himself  what  book  it  was. 

“Well,  let  me  see,”  he  said  again,  as  he  seized  the  pen, 
and  held  the  blank  leaf  open  before  him.  “  The  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  lost  by  the  fire  is  a  very  good  item ;  I  can  easily 
make  a  very  good  list  of  very  bad  debts  to  the  extent  of  five 
hundred  pounds  ;  I  have  three  thousand  of  good  bank-notes 
in  the  house ;  and  if  I  get  off  with  a  dividend  of  five  shil¬ 
lings  in  the  pound,  which  I  can  pay  out  of  my  stock,  I  may 
clear  by  this  single  transaction,  in  the  way  of  business,  as 
much  as  may  make  me  comfortable  for  the  whole  period  of 
my  natural  life.” 

And  having  made  some  monologue  of  this  kind,  he  began 
to  jot  down  particulars ;  laying  on  the  table  his  pen,  occa¬ 
sionally,  to  take  another  glass  of  the  port  wine,  and  resum¬ 
ing  his  operation  again,  with  that  peculiar  zest  which  accom¬ 
panies  a  playfulness  of  the  fancy  on  a  subject  of  darling  in¬ 
terest.  So  he  finished  his  arithmetical  operation  and  dream, 
just  about  the  time  when  the  wine  finished  him,  fell  sound 
asleep,  and  awoke  about  two  in  the  morning  with  a  head¬ 
ache,  and  no  more  recollection  of  having  committed  his 
secret  to  the  blank  leaf  of  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  than  if 
he  had  never  -written  a  word  thereon  at  all. 


CHAP.  III. — THE  FACING  OF  CREDITORS. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world,  a  bankrupt  requires  to  wear  a 
lugubrious  look.  It  is  proper,  too,  that  he  should  keep 
the  house,  hold  out  the  flag  of  distress,  and  pretend  that 
he  is  an  unfortunate  mortal,  who  has  been  the  prey  either 
of  adverse  fate  or  designing  rogues.  Of  all  this  Mr  Thriven 
was  as  well  aware  as  ever  man  could  be ;  no  man  could  have 
acted  the  dyvour  better  than  he,  even  though  he  had  been 
upon  the  pillory,  with  the  bankrupt’s  yellow  cap  on  his  head. 
Creditors  kept  calling  upon  him — some  threatening  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  some  trying  to  cajole  him  out  of  a  preference;  but 
Mr  Samuel  was  a  match  for  them  all. 

“  It  is  all  very  well  to  look  thus  concernedly,”  said  Mr 
Horner,  a  large  creditor ;  “but  will  this  pay  the  two  hundred 
pounds  you  owe  me  ?  ” 

“Would  to  Heaven  that  it  might !  ”  replied  Mr  Thriven, 
drawing  his  hand  over  his  eyes ;  “  but,  alas  !  it  is  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  misfortune  of  bankruptcy,  that  a  man  who 
has  been  himself  ruined — ay,  burnt  out  of  his  stock  by  a  fire, 
that  he  had  no  hand  in  raising,  and  thus  made  a  beggar  of, 
probably  for  ever- — receives  not  a  single  drop  of  sympathy  in 
return  for  all  the  tears  he  sheds  for  his  unfortunate  creditors. 
Y our  case  concerns  me,  sir,  most  of  all ;  and,  were  it  for 
nothing  in  the  wide  world  but  to  make  up  your  loss,  I  will 


strive  with  all  my  energies,  even  to  the  urging  of  the  blood 
from  the  ends  of  my  laborious  fingers,  and  to  the  latest 
period  of  a  wretched  existence.” 

And  Mr  Horner  being  mollified,  he  was  next  attacked  by 
Mr  Wrench. 

“  It  is  but  fair  to  inform  you,  sir,”  said  the  vulture-faced 
dealer  in  ginghams,  “  that  I  intend  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
prison  upon  you.” 

“  That  is  because  the  most  wicked  of  nature’s  elements — 
fire — has  rendered  me  a  beggar,”  replied  Mr  Samuel,  rubbing 
again  his  eyes.  “  It  is  just  the  way  of  this  world :  when 
fate  has  rendered  a  man  unfortunate,  his  fellow-creature,  man, 
falls  upon  him  to  complete  his  wretchedness ;  even  like  the 
creatures  of  the  forest,  who  fall  upon  the  poor  stag  that  has 
been  wounded  by  the  fall  from  the  crags,  man  is  ever  cruelest 
to  him  who  is  already  down.  Yet  you,  who  threaten  to  put 
me  in  jail,  are  the  creditor  of  all  others  whose  case  concerns 
me  most.  The  feeling  for  my  own  loss  is  nothing  to  what  I 
suffer  for  yours ;  and,  I  will  never  be  satisfied  till,  by  hard 
labour,  I  make  up  to  you  what  I  have  been  the  unwilling 
and  unconscious  instrument  of  depriving  you  of.” 

And  having  got  quit  of  Wrench,  who  declared  himself  not 
satisfied,  though  his  threat,  as  he  departed,  was  more  feebly 
expressed,  he  was  accosted  by  Mr  Bairnsfather. 

“Your  face,  sir,  tortures  me,”  said  Mr  Samuel,  turning 
away  his  head,  “  even  as  one  is  tortured  by  the  ghost  of  the 
friend  he  has  murdered  with  a  bloody  and  relentless  hand. 
All  my  creditors  put  together  do  not  furnish  me  matter  of 
grief  equal  to  your  individual  case.  Do  not  I  know  that  you 
are  the  father  of  ten  children,  whom  probably  I  have  ruined. 
Yet  am  I  not  also  ruined,  and  all  by  a  misfortune  whose 
origin  is  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals.” 

“You  have  spoken  a  melancholy  truth,  Mr  Thriven,”  re¬ 
plied  the  father ;  “  but  will  that  truth  feed  my  children  ?  ” 

“No,  sir ;  but  I  will  feed  them,  when  once  discharged 
under  a  sequestration,”  rejoined  Mr  Thriven.  “Your  case, 
above  all  the  others,  it  shall  be  my  care  to  assuage.  Nor 
night  nor  day  shall  see  my  energies  relaxed,  till  this  wrong 
shall  be  made  right.” 

“  Our  present  necessities  must  be  relieved,”  rejoined  the 
parent.  “  Could  you  not  give  us  a  part  of  our  debt,  in  the 
meantime  ?  ” 

“  And  be  dishonest  in  addition  to  being  unfortunate !  ” 
ejaculated  Mr  Samuel.  “That,  sir,  is  the  worst  cut  of  all. 
No,  no.  I  may  be  imprisoned,  I  may  be  fed  on  bread  and 
water,  I  may  be  denied  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  grace,  but 
I  shall  never  be  forced  to  give  an  undue  preference  to  one 
creditor  over  another.  You  forget,  Mr  Bairnsfather,  that  a 
bankrupt  may  have  a  conscience.” 

After  much  more  of  such  converse,  Mr  Bairnsfather  retired. 
And  the  next  who  came  for  the  relief  which  she  was  not 
destined  to  receive,  was  Widow  Mercer. 

“  This  is  a  dreadful  business,  Mr  Thriven,”  said  she,  as 
she  ran  forwards  in  the  confusion  of  unfeigned  anguish. 

“  Dreadful,  indeed,  my  good  lady,”  answered  he ;  “  and 
who  can  feel  it  more  than  myself— that  is,  after  you  ?  ” 

“You  are  a  man,  and  I  am  a  woman,”  rejoined  the  dis¬ 
consolate  creditor ;  “  a  woman,  who  has  straggled  since  the 
death  of  her  good  husband,  to  support  herself  and  a  headless 
family,  who,  hut  for  their  mother’s  industry,  might  have,  ere 
now,  been  reduced  to  seek  their  bread  as  the  boon  of  pity 
But,  ah,  sir,  it  cannot  be,  that  you  are  to  class  me  with  the 
rest  of  your  creditors.  They  are  men,  and  may  make  up  their 
losses  in  some  other  way.  To  me  the  loss  of  fifty  pounds 
would  be  total  rain.  0  sir,  you  will ! — I  know  by  that 
face  of  sympathy,  you  will  make  me  an  exception.  Heaven 
will  bless  you  for  it ;  and  my  children  will  pray  for  you  to 
the  end  of  our  lives. 

“  All  this  just  adds  to  my  misery,”  replied  Mr  Samuol, 
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“  and  that  misery,  heaven  knows,  is  great  enough  already. 
Y our  case  is  that  of  the  mother  and  the  widow ;  and  what 
need  is  there  for  a  single  word,  to  tell  me  that  it  stands 
apart  from  all  the  others.  But,  madam,  were  I  to  pay  your 
debt,  do  not  you  see  that  both  you  and  I  would  be  acting 
against  the  laws  of  our  country.  What  supports  me,  think 
ye,  under  my  misfortune,  but  the  consciousness  of  innocence. 
Now,  you  would  cruelly  take  away  from  me  that  conscious¬ 
ness,  whereby,  for  the  sake  of  a  fifty-pound  note,  you  would 
render  me  miserable  here,  and  a  condemned  man  hereafter. 
A  hotter  fire,  of  a  verity,  there  is,  than  that  which  burnt  up 
my  stock.  But  I  am  bound  to  make  amends  for  the  loss  I 
have  brought  upon  you  ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that,  as 
soon  as  I  am  discharged,  I  will  do  my  best  for  you  and  your 
poor  bereaved  sons  and  daughters.” 

And  thus  Mr  Thriven  managed  these  importunate  beings, 
termed  creditors,  in  a  manner  that  he,  doubtless,  considered 
highly  credible  to  himself,  in  so  far  as  he  thereby  spread 
more  widely  the  fact  that  he  had  been  ruined  by  no  fault  of 
his  own,  at  the  same  time  that  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  feeling,  justice,  and  sentiment.  Meanwhile,  his  agent,  Mr 
Sharp,  was  as  busy  as  ever  an  attorney  could  be,  in  getting 
out  a  sequestration,  with  the  indispensable  adjunct  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  protection,  which  the  Lords  very  willingly  granted  upon 
the  lugubrious  appeal,  set  forth  in  the  petition,  that  Mr 
Thriven’s  misfortunes  were  attributable  to  the  element  of  fire. 
A  fifty-pound  note  too,  sent  his  shopman,  Mr  Joseph  Closs- 
muns,  over  the  Atlantic;  and,  the  coast  being  clear,  Mr 
Thriven  went  through  his  examinations  with  considerable 
eclat. 

CHAP.  IV. — THE  WINDFALL, 

“  These  men,”  said  Mr  Thriven,  after  he  got  home  to  dinner, 
“  have  worried  me  so  by  their  questions,  that  they  have  im¬ 
posed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  taking  some  cooling  liquor 
to  allay  the  fervour  of  my  blood.  I  must  drink  to  them 
besides,  for  they  were,  upon  the  whole,  less  severe  than  they 
might  have  been ;  and  a  bottle  of  cool  claret  will  answer  both 
ends.  And  now,”  he  continued,  after  he  drank  off  a  bumper 
to  the  long  lives  of  his  creditors — “  the  greatest  part  of  my 
danger  being  ova*,  I  can  see  no  great  risk  of  my  failing  in 
getting  them  to  accept  a  composition  of  five  shillings  in  the 
pound.  But  what  then  ?  I  have  no  great  fancy  to  the 
counter.  After  all,  a  haberdasher  is  at  best  but  a  species 
of  man  milliner ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not,  when 
I  get  my  discharge  in  my  pocket,  act  the  gentleman  as  well 
as  the  best  of  them.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  get  the  devout 
Miss  Angelina  M'Falzen,  who  regenerates  the  species  by  dis¬ 
tributing  good  books,  to  consent  to  be  my  wife.  She  has  a 
spare  figure,  a  sharp  face,  and  a  round  thousand.  Her 
fortune  will  be  a  cover  to  my  idleness ;  and  then  I  can  draw 
upon  the  sum  I  have  made  by  my  failure,  just  as  occasion 
requires.” 

At  the  end  of  this  monologue,  a  sharp  broken  voice  was 
heard  in  the  passage;  and  Mr  Samuel  Thrivon’s  bottle  of 
claret  was,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  replaced  by  a  jug  of 
cool  spring  water. 

“Ah,  how  do  you  do,  my  dear,  Miss  M'Falzen  ?”  cried 
Mr  Samuel,  as  he  rose  to  meet  his  devout  sweetheart. 

“Sir,”  responded  the  devout  distributor  of  tracts,  stiffly 
and  coldly,  “  you  are  in  far  better  spirits  than  becomes  one 
who  is  the  means  of  bringing  ruin  on  so  many  families.  I 
expected  to  have  found  you  contrite  of  heart,  and  of  a  comely 
sadness  of  spirits  and  seriousness  of  look.” 

“  And  yet  I  am  only  feasting  on  cold  water,”  replied 
Samuel,  letting  the  muscles  of  his  face  fall,  as  he  looked  at 
the  jug.  “  But  you  know,  Miss  Angelina,  that  I  am  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  consequences  of  the  fire,  and,  when  one  has  a 


clear  conscience,  he  may  be  as  happy  in  adversity  over  a  cup 
of  water,  as  he  may  be  in  prosperity  over  a  bottle  of  claret.” 

“  A  pretty  sentiment,  Mr  Thriven — la !  a  beautiful  senti¬ 
ment,”  replied  Miss  Angelina ;  “  and,  satisfied  as  I  am  of 
your  purity,  let  me  tell  you  that  our  intercourse  shall  not, 
with  my  will,  be  interrupted  by  your  misfortune.  I  would 
rather,  indeed,  feel  a  delight  in  soothing  you  under  your 
affliction,  and  administering  the  balm  of  friendship  to  the 
heart  that  is  contrite,  under  the  stroke  which  cannot  be 
averted.” 

“And  does  my  Angelina,”  cried  Samuel,  “regard  me  with 
the  same  kindness  and  tenderness  in  my  present  redueed 
circumstances,  as  when  I  was  engaged  hr  a  flourishing  trade, 
which  might  have  emboldened  me  to  hope  for  a  still  more  in¬ 
timate,  ay,  and  sacred  connexion  ?  ” 

“Mr  Thriven,”  replied  the  other,  gravely,  “I  have  called  in 
behalf  of  Mrs  Mercer.” 

Samuel’s  face  underwent  some  considerable  change. 

“I  have  called  in  behalf  of  Mrs  Mercer,  who  has  reported 
to  me  some  sentiments  stated  by  you  to  her,  of  so  beautiful 
and  amiable  a  character,  and  so  becoming  a  Christian,  that 
I  admire  you  for  them.  You  promised  to  do  your  utmost, 
after  you  are  discharged,  to  make  amends  to  her  and  her 
poor  family  for  the  loss  she  will  sustain  by  your  bankruptcy. 
Ah,  sir,  that  alone  proves  to  me  that  you  are  an  honest,  inno¬ 
cent,  and  merely  unfortunate  insolvent;  and  to  show  you 
that  I  am  not  behind  you  in  magnanimity,  I  have  paid  her 
the  fifty  pound  wherein  you  were  indebted  to  her,  and  got 
an  assignation  to  her  debt.  You  may  pay  me  when  you 
please;  and,  meanwhile,  I  will  accept  of  the  composition 
you  intend  to  offer  to  your  creditors.” 

“  Fifty  pound  off  her  tocher,”  muttered  Samuel  between 
his  teeth,  and  then  took  a  drink  of  the  cold  water,  in  the  full 
memory  of  the  claret. 

“  It  scarcely  beseems  a  man,”  said  he,  “  to  be  aught  but  a 
silent  listener  when  his  praise  is  spoken  by  one  he  loves  and 
respects.  But,  is  it  possible,  Miss  M'Falzen,  that  my  mis¬ 
fortune  has  not  changed  those  feelings — those — excuse  me, 
Miss  Angelina — those  intentions  with  which,  I  had  reason  to 
believe,  you  regarded  me  ?  ” 

And,  with  great  gallantry,  he  seized  the  fair  spinster  round 
the  waist,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  before  he  was 
a  bankrupt,  to  show,  at  least,  that  he  was  now  no  bankrupt 
in  affection. 

“  To  be  plain  with  you,  sir,”  replied  she,  wriggling  herself 
out  of  his  hands,  “  my  intention  once  was  to  wait  until  I 
saw  whether  you  would  come  unscathed  and  pure  out  of  the 
fiery  ordeal;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  I  conceived  that  this 
would  be  unfair  to  one  whom  I  had  always  looked  upon  as 
an  honest  man,  though,  probably,  not  so  seriously  minded  a 
Christian  as  I  could  have  wished ;  therefore,”  she  added,  smil¬ 
ing — yet  no  smiling  matter  to  Samuel — “I  have,  you  see, 
trusted  you  fifty  pounds — a  pretty  good  earnest — he  !  he  ! — 
that  my  heart  is  just  where  it  was.” 

Mr  Samuel  Ramsay  Thriven  kissed  Miss  Angelina 
M'Falzen. 

“  But  oh,  sir,”  she  added,  by  way  of  protest,  “  I  hope  and 
trust  that  not  one  single  spot  shall  be  detected  in  your  fair 
fame  and  reputation,  and  that  you  will  come  forth  out  of 
trial  as  unsullied  in  the  eyes  of  good  men,  as  you  were  pure 
in  the  estimation  of  one  who  thus  proves  for  you  her  attach¬ 
ment.” 

“Never  doubt  it,”  replied  Mr  Samuel.  “  Innocence  gives 
me  courage  and  confidence.” 

He  placed,  theatrically,  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

“And  what  think  you,”  added  Miss  Angelina,  “of  John 
Bunyan’s  book,  which  I  lent  you,  and  which  I  now  see  lying 
here?  Is  it  not  a  devout  performance — an  extraordinary 
I  allegory  ?  How  much  good  I  do  by  these  kind  of  books  I 
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Ha,  by  the  by,  Mrs  Bairnsfather,  good  creature,  wishes  to 
read  it.  So  I  shall  just  put  it  in  my  pocket.  To  be  plain 
with  you,  she  is  much  cast  down,  poor  creature,  by  the  loss 
her  husband  has  sustained  through  your  involuntary  failure ; 
and  I  have  said  that  she  will  find  much  comfort  in  the  ‘  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress.’” 

“  A  stanch  book,  madam,”  replied  Samuel,  seriously — “  an 
extraordinary  allegory,  worth  a  piece  of  the  vellum  of  the  old 
covenant.  I  have  derived  great  satisfaction  and  much  good 
from  it.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  support  her,  as  it  has  done 
me,  under  our  mutual  affliction.” 

“  Oh,  how  I  do  love  to  hear  you  talk  that  way,”  replied 
Miss  Angelina.  “  It  is  so  becoming  your  situation.  When 
do  you  think  you  will  get  a  discharge  ?  I  will  answer  for 
Mr  Bairnsfather  agreeing  to  the  composition ;  and  you  know 
I  am  now  a  creditor  myself  in  fifty  pounds.  Of  course  you 
have  my  vote  ;  but  you  will  tell  me  all  about  it  afterwards. 
Good  day,  Mr  Thriven.” 

“  Good  day,  Miss  M'Falzen.” 

The  which  lady  was  no  sooner  out  than  was  the  bottle  of 
claret.  In  a  few  minutes  more  Mr  Thriven  was  laughing 
over  his  replenished  glass,  as  totally  oblivious  of  the  secret 
carried  away  by  his  lover,  on  the  blank  leaf  of  the  good  old 
tinker’s  book,  as  he  was  on  that  night  when  he  made  free 
with  the  two  bottles  of  port  as  good  as  Ofleys. 

“The  matter  looks  well  enough,”  said  he.  “I  can  make 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  my  composition  will  be  accepted ; 
and  then,  -with  the  two  thousand  five  hundred,  at  least,  that 
I  mil  make  of  my  bankruptcy,  and  the  round  thousand  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Miss  Angelina  M'Falzen,  I  can  perform  the  part 
of  a  walking  gentleman  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.” 

“Is  Mr  Thriven  within?”  he  now  heard  asked  at  the 
door. 

“  Ho,  it  is  Sharp  !  ”  muttered  he,  as  he  shoved  the  bottle 
and  the  glass  into  a  recess,  and  laid  again  hold  of  the  water- 

jug- 

“  Water,  Thriven  !  ”  cried  the  attorney,  as  he  bounded  for¬ 
ward  and  seized  the  bankrupt  by  the  hand.  “  Water ;  and 
Miss  Grizel  M'Whirter  of  Cockenzie  dead,  of  a  dead  certainty, 
this  forenoon ;  and  you  her  nephew,  and  a  will  in  her  drawers, 
written  by  Jem  Birtwliistle,  in  your  favour,  and  her  fortune 
ten  thousand;  and  the  never  a  mortal  thought  the  old 
harridan  had  more  than  a  five  hundred. 

“The  devil  a  drop !”  cried  Mr  Samuel  Thriven.  “The 
devil  a  drop  of  water ;  for,  have  I  not  in  this  press  a  half 
bottle  of  claret,  which  I  laid  past  there  that  day  of  the  fire, 
and  never  had  the  courage  to  touch  it  since.  But  me  her 
heir  !  IIo,  Mr  J oseph  Sharp,  you  are,  of  a  verity,  fooling  a 
poor  bankrupt,  who  has  not  a  penny  in  the  world  after  set¬ 
ting  aside  his  composition  of  five  shillings  in  the  pound.  Me 
her  heir  !  Why,  I  was  told  by  herself  that  I  was  cut  off  with 
a  shilling ;  and  you  must  say  it  seriously  ere  I  believe  a  word 
on ’t. 

“I  say  it  as  seriously,”  replied  the  writer ;  “as  ever  you 
answered  a  home-thrust  to-day  in  the  sheriff’s  office,  as  to 
the  amount  of  stock  you  lost  by  the  burning  of  your  premises 

as  sure  as  a  decree  of  the  fifteen.  I  say  your  loss  had 
made  her  repent ;  so  come  away  with  the  claret. 

Mr  Thriven  emptied  the  whole  of  the  half  bottle,  at  one 
throw,  into  a  tumbler. 

Drink,  thou  pink  of  an  attorney !  ”  said  he,  and  then 
fell  back  into  his  chair,  his  mouth  wide  open,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  roof,  and  his  two  hands  closed  in  each  other,  as  if 
each  had  been  two  notes  for  five  thousand  each. 

“Arc  you  mad,  Mr  Thriven?"  cried  Sharp,  after  he  had 
bolted  the  whole  tumbler  of  claret. 

“  Yes  !  ”  answered  Mr  Samuel  Ramsay  Thriven. 

“  Have  you  any  more  of  this  Bourdeaux  water  in  the 
house  ?  " 


“Yes!”  answered  Mr  Thriven.  “Open  that  lockfast,” 
(pointing  to  a  press,)  “  and  drink  till  you  are  only  able  to 
shout  ‘  M'Whirter  ’ — '  Cockenzie  ’ — ‘  Thriven  ’ — 1  ten  thou¬ 
sand  ’ — '  hurra  !  ’ — and  let  never  a  word  more  come  out  of 
you,  till  you  fall  dead  drunk  on  the  floor.” 

The  first  part  of  the  request,  at  least,  was  very  quickly 
obeyed,  and  two  bottles  were  placed  on  the  table,  one  of 
which  the  attorney  bored  in  an  instant,  and  had  a  good 
portion  of  it  rebottled  in  his  stomach  by  the  time  that  Mr 
Thriven  got  his  eyes  taken  off  the  roof  of  the  chamber. 

“Hand  me  half  a  tumbler!”  cried  he,  “that  I  may 
gather  my  senses,  and  see  the  full  extent  of  my  misfortune.” 

“  Misfortune  !  ”  echoed  Sharp. 

“  Ay  !  ”  rejoined  Samuel,  as  he  turned  the  bottom  of  the 
tumbler  to  the  roof.  “Why  did  Grizel  M'Whirter  die,  sir, 
until  I  got  my  discharge  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  sir  !  ”  replied  Sharp,  on  whom  the  wine  was  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  operate — “You  have  thus  a  noble  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  the  architect  of  a  reputation  that  might  be 
the  envy  of  the  world.  You  can  now  pay  your  creditors  in 
fuh — twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  retain  five  thousand 
to  yourself,  with  the  character  of  being  that  noblest  work  of 
Nature — an  honest  man.” 

“When  a  thing  is  utterly  beyond  one’s  reach,”  rejoined 
Samuel,  looking,  with  a  wry  face,  right  into  the  soul  of  the 
attorney,  “  how  beautiful  it  appears.” 

Sharp  accepted  coolly  the  cut,  because  he  had  claret  to 
heal  it,  otherwise  he  would  have  assuredly  knocked  down  Mr 
Samuel  Thriven. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Sharp  !  ”  continued  his  friend ; 
“  but  I  felt  a  little  pained,  sir,  at  the  high  flown  expression 
of  the  great  good  that  awaits  me,  as  if  I  were  not  already 
conscious  of  being,  and  known  to  be  that  noblest  work  of 
Nature.  The  cut  came  from  you,  Mr  Sharp,  and  I  only 
returned  it.  All  I  regret,  sir,  is,  that  my  aunt  did  not  five 
till  I  got  my  discharge,  because  then,  not  being  bound  to 
pay  my  creditors  one  farthing,  I  might  have  paid  them  in 
full,  without  obligation  at  all,  and  thereby  have  proved 
myself  what  I  am — a  generous  man.  No  more  of  the  claret. 
You  must  away  with  me  to  Cockenzie,  to  see  that  the  re¬ 
positories  axe  sealed,  and  the  will  safe.” 

“  By  my  faith,  I  forgot  that !  ”  replied  Sharp  ;  “  a  pretty 
good  sign  that,  if  you  are  a  generous  man,  I  am  not  a  selfish 
one.  We  had  better,”  he  added,  “let  the  claret  alone  till  we 
return  from  Cockenzie.  What  think  you  ?  ” 

Now  Samuel  had  already  told  Sharp  that  he  was  to  have 
no .  more  of  the  wine ;  and  the  question  of  the  attorney, 
which  was  a  clear  forestaller,  would  have  angered  any  man 
who  was  not  an  heir  (five  minutes  old)  of  ten  thousand. 
But  Samuel  knew  better  than  to  quarrel  with  the  attorney 
at  that  juncture ;  so  he  answered  him  in  the  affirmative ; 
and,  in  five  minutes  afterwards,  the  heir  and  the  lawyer  were 
in  a  coach,  driving  off  to  Cockenzie.  The  bankrupt  was,  in 
a  few  minutes  more,  in  a  dream — the  principal  vision  of 
which  was  himself  in  the  act  of  paying  his  creditors  in  full 
with  their  own  money,  and  earning  a  splendid  reputation  for 
honesty.  The  sooner  he  performed  the  glorious  act,  the 
greater  credit  he  would  secure  by  it ;  his  name  would  be  in 
the  Courant  and  the  Mercury,  headed  by  the  large  letters — 

“  Praiseworthy  instance  of  honesty,  coming  out,  in  full 
strength,  from  the  ordeal  of  fire.” 

What  has  Miss  Angelina  M'Falzen  been  doing  at  the 
house  of  Mrs  Bairnsfather  ?  ”  cried  Sharp,  as  he  turned  from 
the  window  of  the  carriage  (now  in  the  Canongate)  to  the 
face,  of  Samuel,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  by  the  charm  of  his 
glorious  hallucination. 

“  Lending  her  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  !’  ”  answered  Samuel, 
as  he  started  from  his  dream. 

Row  Sharp  could  not  for  th§  life  of  him  understand  this 
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ready  answer  of  his  friend,  for  he  had  put  the  query  to 
awaken  him  from  his  dream,  and  without  the  slightest  hope 
of  receiving  a  reply  to  a  question,  which  savoured  so  much  of 
the  character  of  questions  in  general ;  so  he  left  him  to  his 
dream,  and,  in  a  short  time,  they  were  at  Cockenzie. 


CHAP.  V. — THE  TEA  PARTY. 

“Well,  my  dear,”  said  Mr  Bairnsfather  to  his  wife,  when 
he  came  home  to  tea  on  that  same  afternoon  of  which  we 
have  now  been  narrating  the  incidents,  “  I  hope  you  are  get¬ 
ting  over  our  losses  ;  yet  I  have  no  very  good  news  for  you 
to-day,  for  all  that  Thriven  intends  to  offer  of  dividend  is 
five  shillings  in  the  pound.” 

“  It  is  but  a  weary  world  this  we  live  in  !  ”  said  the  discon¬ 
solate  wife.  “We  are  all  pilgrims  ;  and  there  is  for  each  of 
us  some  slough  of  despond,  through  which  we  must  struggle 
to  the  happy  valley.” 

“  What,  ho  !  ”  rejoined  the  husband,  “I  have  come  home 
to  tea,  and  you  are  giving  me  a  piece  of  Bunyan.  Come,  lay 
down  your  book,  for  Mr  Wrench  and  Mr  Horner  are  to  be 
here  to  get  some  of  your  souchong.” 

“And  I,”  replied  the  goodwife,  “asked  Miss  Angelina 
M'Falzen  to  come  back  and  get  a  cup  with  us.  I  could  not 
do  less  to  the  devout  creature,  for  she  took  the  trouble  of 
going  to  Mr  Thriven’s  to-day,  and  getting  from  him  the 
‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  that  she  might  bring  it  to  me  to  reconcile 
me  to  the  evils  of  life,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  loss  which  we 
have  sustained  by  her  friend’s  failure.” 

“  Poh  !  I  hate  all  Pilgrim’s-Progress-reading  insolvents  !  ” 
rejoined  the  husband,  taking  the  book  out  of  his  wife’s  hands. 
“  Go,  love,  and  get  ready  the  tea,  while  I  sojourn  with  the 
Elstow  tinker,  in  the  valley  of  humiliation,  out  of  which  a 
cup  of  China  brown  stout  and  some  converse  will  transport 
me  to  the  ‘  house  beautiful.’  ” 

And  Mr  Bairnsfather,  while  his  wife  went  to  prepare  tea, 
and  his  many  children  were  dispersed  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  got  very  rapidly  into  “Vanity  Fair,”  of  the  which 
being  somewhat  aweary  as  he  said,  with  a  yawn,  he  turned 
the  leaves  over  and  over,  and  at  last  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  leaf 
that  had  once  been,  though  it  was  now  no  longer,  blank. 
The  awl  of  the  Elstow  tinker  himself  never  could  have  gone 
with  greater  determination  through  the  leather  of  a  pair  of 
bellows,  than  did  Mr  Baimsfather’s  eye  seem  to  penetrate 
that  written  page.  Like  the  seer  of  the  vision  of  a  ghost  in 
the  night,  he  drew  his  head  back,  and  he  removed  it  forwards, 
and  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  opened  his  eyes,  and  rubbed  hi3 
eyes,  and  the  more  he  did  all  this,  the  more  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  what  the  writing  on  the  said  blank  leaf  was 
intended  to  carry  to  the  eyes  of  mortals.  It  was  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Mr  Samuel  Ramsay  Thriven,  for  a  certainty — he 
could  swear  to  it ;  for  the  bill  he  had  in  his  possession — and 
whereby  he  would  lose  three-fourth  parts  of  two  hundred 
pounds — was  written  in  the  same  character.  What  could  it 
mean  ? 

“  What  can  it  mean,”  he  said,  again  and  again. 

“How  should  I,  if  you,  who  are  a  cleverer  man,  do  not 
know,  Mr  Bairnsfather,”  said  Mr  Wrench,  who  was  standing 
at  his  back,  having  entered  in  the  meantime.  “  I  have  read 
the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  which  Mrs  B.  says  you  are  reading, 
more  than  once,  and  fairly  admit  that  there  are  obscure 
passages  in  it.  But  here  comes  Mr  Horner,  who  can  per¬ 
haps  unravel  the  mystery,  if  you  can  point  out  what  limb  of 
the  centipede  allegory  it  is  which  appears  to  you  to  have  a 
limp.” 

“  By  my  faith  it  is  in  the  tail,”  said  Mr  Bairnsfather,  as  he 
still  bored  his  eyes  into  the  end  of  the  book. 

“  Let  me  see  the  passage,”  said  Mr  Horner, 


And  all  the  three  began  to  look  at  the  writing,  which  set 
forth  the  heads  and  particulars  of  Mr  Samuel  Thriven’s  gain 
by  his  bankruptcy. 

“  A  very  good  progress  for  a  pilgrim,”  said  Mr  Horner  ; 
and  they  looked  at  each  other  knowingly,  and  winked  their 
six  eyes,  and  nodded  their  three  heads. 

Miss  M'Falzen  and  the  tea  came  in  at  this  moment.  The 
three  creditors  were  mute,  and  the  devout  spinster  was  talka¬ 
tive.  Mrs  Bairnsfather  then  filled  up  and  handed  round  the 
tea-cups,  (they  sat  all  close  to  the  table,)  and  her  husband 
handed  round  to  his  two  friends  the  book. 

“  What  an  interest  that  book  does  produce,”  said  Miss 
Angelina,  apparently  piqued  by  the  attention  shown  to  the 
genius  of  the  tinker. 

“  Come  now,  Miss  Angelina,”  said  Mrs  Bairnsfather,  “con¬ 
fess  that  that  copy  produces  no  small  interest  in  yourself, 
considering  the  hands  it  was  in  to-day.” 

“Fie,  fie  !  ma’am,”  rejoined  the  blushing  spinster.  “  How 
could  the  touch  of  a  man’s  fingers  impart  a  charm  to  mere 
paper.  If  Mr  Thriven  had  appended  some  pretty  piece  of 
devout  or  poetical  sentiment  to  it,  why,  you  know,  that  would 
have  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  ma’am.  He  is 
really  an  excellent  man,  Mr  Thriven  ;  though  we  have  all 
suffered  in  consequence  of  his  loss,  yet,  I  daresay,  we  all  feel 
for  his  unmerited  misfortune.” 

The  three  creditors  were  too  much  absorbed  in  Bunyan 
even  to  smile. 

“  When  did  you  lend  this  copy  to  Mr  Thriven  ?  ”  inquired 
Mr  Wrench ;  “  and  the  two  others  fixed  their  eyes,  filled  with 
awful  import,  on  the  face  of  the  devout  spinster.” 

“  Just  the  day  before  the  fire  !  ”  replied  she ;  “  and,  ah,  sir-, 
how  delighted  I  am  that  I  did  it,  for  he  assures  me  that  it 
has  sustained  him  wonderfully  in  his  affliction.” 

The  three  men  smiled,  rose  simultaneously,  and  retired  to 
a  parlour,  taking  Bunyan  with  them.  Their  looks  were 
ominous ;  and  Mrs  Bairnsfather  could  not,  for  the  world, 
understand  the  mystery.  After  some  time,  they  returned, 
and  looked  more  ominously  than  before. 

“  It  is  worth  three  thousand  pounds,  if  it  is  worth  a 
penny,”  said  Mr  Horner,  seriously. 

“  Every  farthing  of  it,”  rejoined  Mr  Wrench.  “  The  most 
extraordinary  book  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

“An  exposition  miraculous,  through  the  agency  of  Heaven,” 
added  Mr  Bairnsfather. 

Now  all  this  time  their  tea  was  cooling,  and  the  hostess 
examined  and  searched  the  eyes  of  her  husband  and  guests. 
Have  they  all  got  inspired  or  mad,  thought  she  ;  but  her 
thought  produced  no  change,  for  the  men  still  looked  and 
whispered,  and  shook  their  heads,  and  nodded,  and  winked, 
and  left  their  tea  standing,  till  she  began  to  think  of  the  state 
of  the  moon. 

“How  delighted  I  am,”  ejaculated  Miss  M'Falzen;  “for 
I  never  saw  such  an  effect  produced  by  the  famous  allegory 
in  any  family  into  which  I  ever  introduced- it.  You  see  the 
effect  of  agitation  in  devout  matters,  Mrs  Bairnsfather.” 

“You  know  not  half  the  effect  it  has  produced  on  us, 
ma’am,”  said  Mr  Horner.  “  It  has  electrified  us — so  much  so 
indeed,  that  we  cannot  remain  longer  to  enjoy  your  excellent 
society.  You  will,  therefore,  ladies,  excuse  us  if  we  swallow 
our  tea  cleverly,  and  go  to  promulgate  in  the  proper  quarters 
the  information  afforded  us  by  this  wonderful  production.” 

“  The  sooner  we  are  away  the  better,”  added  Mr  Wrench, 
drinking  off  his  cup.  “  We  must  call  a  private  meeting,  and 
lay  it  secretly  before  them.” 

“  Certainly,”  added  Mr  Bairnsfather ;  “  and  you,  Miss 
M'Falzen,  authorise  us  to  tell  the  peregrinations  of  the  book, 
into  whose  hands  it  has  been,  and  how  it  came  here.” 

“  Bless  you,  sir,”  cried  the  devout  spinster — while  Mrs 
Bairnsfather  kept  staring  at  her  husband  and  guests,  un- 
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able  to  solve  the  strange  mystery — "You  do  not  know  a 
tithe  of  the  good  that  this  little  book  has  achieved.  It  has 
been  in  half  the  houses  in  the  Cowgate  and  Canongate.  It 
is  relished  by  the  poor,  and  sought  after  by  the  rich ;  it 
mends  the  heart,  improves  the  understanding,  and  binds  up 
the  wounds  of  those  that  are  struck  by  the  hands  of  the 
archers.  Oh !  I  agitate  in  the  good  cause  mightily  with  it, 
and  others  of  the  same  class ;  and  may  all  success  attend 
your  efforts,  also  in  so  excellent  a  cause.  Call  meetings  by 
all  means,  read,  expound,  examine,  exhort,  entreat,  and, 
hark  ye,  take  Mr  Samuel  Thriven  with  you,  for  his  heart  is 
in  the  cause  of  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
he  knows  the  value  of  the  allegory  of  the  devout  tinker  of 
Elstow.” 

“  We  cannot  do  without  Mr  Thriven,”  replied  Mr  Bairns- 
father,  with  a  smile ;  and  while  Mrs  Bairnsfather  was  call¬ 
ing  out  to  them  to  take  another  cup,  and  explain  to  her  the 
meaning  of  their  conduct,  the  creditors  rose  altogether,  and, 
taking  their  hats  and  Bunyan,  were  in  the  point  of  leaving 
the  room  in  great  haste  and  manifest  excitement,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  soft  voice  of  Widow  Mercer  saluted 
them. 

“  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  ”  said  she. 

"  Does  it  concern  Mr  Thriven  ?”  replied  more  than  one. 

“Yes,  to  be  sure  it  does,”  rejoined  she.  “We  will  all 
now  get  full  payment  of  our  debts,  what  think  ye  of  that, 
sirs.” 

“Hush,  hush,”  said  Mr  Bairnsfather,  in  the  ear  of  the 
Widow.  “Say  nothing  of  the  ‘Pilgrim’s  Progress.’  You 
know  Miss  M'Falzen  is  a  friend  of  Mr  Thriven’s.” 

“The  ‘Pilgrim’s  Progress,’”  ejaculated  the  widow. 

“Alas!  he  is,  of  a  verity,  mad,”  rejoined  Mrs  Bairns¬ 
father. 

“  The  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  ”  again  cried  Mrs  Mercer. 

“  Tush,  we  knew  all  about  it,”  whispered  Mr  Wrench. 
“  You  also  have  seen  the  book.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  widow,  “I  have,  as  who  hasn’t?  but 
Lord  bless  me  !  ” — and  she  whispered  in  his  ear— r“  what,  in 
the  name  of  wonder  has  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’  to  do  with 
Mr  Thriven  having  got  ten  thousand  pounds  left  him  by  Mrs 
Grizel  M'Whirter.” 

The  whisper  was  communicated  to  the  two  of  their  credi¬ 
tors  by  Mr  Wrench.  The  three  merchants,  stimulated  at 
the  same  moment  by  the  same  impulse  of  joy,  laid  hold  of 
the  good  widow,  and  whirled  her  like  a  top  round  the  room, 
snapping  their  fingers  the  while,  and  exhibiting  other  per¬ 
fectly  innocent  demonstrations  of  gladness. 

“  The  most  extraordinary  method  of  proselytising,”  said 
the  spinster,  “  that  I,  who  have  carried  on  the  trade  of 
mending  the  species  for  many  years,  have  ever  yet  seen.” 

“  It  is  all  beyond  my  poor  wits  together,”  added  the 
wife. 

And  beyond  her  poor  wits  the  creditors  allowed  it  to  re¬ 
main,  for  they  immediately  went  forth  upon  their  intended 
mission.  In  some  hours  afterwards,  accordingly,  there  was 
a  secret  meeting  in  “  The  White  Horse,”  not  less  dangerous 
to  Mr  Samuel  Thriven  than  was  that  held  in  the  Trojan  one 
to  old  Troy. 

CHAP.  VI. — THE  PAYMENT. 

Now  all  this  time,  while  Mr  Thriven’s  creditors  were  in 
“  The  White  Horse,”  he  himself  was  in  heaven ;  for  Sharp 
and  he  having  found  all  right  at  Cockenzie,  returned  and 
sat  down  to  finish  the  claret  which  had  been  forestalled  by 
the  attorney  before  setting  out.  They  resolved  upon  con¬ 
signing  Mrs  Grizel  M'Whirter  to  the  cold  earth  a  day 
sooner  than  custom  might  have  warranted ;  and  the  reason 
fyr  this  especial  caro  was  simply  that  Mr  Samuel  wished,  with 


all  the  ardour  inspired  by  the  Bourdeaux  waters,  to  make  a 
grand  and  glorious  display  of  his  honesty,  by  calling  all  his 
creditors  together,  and  paying  them  principal  and  interest — 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  They  even,  at  this  early 
period,  set  about  making  a  draft  of  the  circular  letter  which 
was  to  announce  the  thrilling  intelligence. 

“  Heavens  !  what  a  commotion  this  will  produce  among  the 
trade  !  ”  said  Samuel,  as  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  fixed  his  enchanted  eye  on  Sharp’s  copy.  “  It  will  elec¬ 
trify  them ;  and,  sir,  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  are  bound, 
as  patrons  of  public  virtue,  to  set  it  forth  as  an  example  to 
others  to  induce  them  to  do  the  same  in  time  coming.  And 
now,  since  we  have  discussed  so  much  business  and  claret,  we 
will  retire  to  our  beds  ;  I  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having 
resolved  on  a  noble  action,  and  you  the  hope  of  making  a  few 
six-and-eightpences  by  the  death  of  Grizel  M'Whirter  of 
Cockenzie.” 

“A  few  1”  cried  Sharp,  in  an  attorney’s  heroics.  “You 
will  see,  when  you  count  them,  I  am  not  less  honest  or  gen¬ 
erous  than  yourself.” 

The  friends  thereupon  separated,  to  enjoy  in  their  beds  the 
two  pleasures  incident  to  their  peculiar  situations. 

At  the  end  of  the  period — less,  by  one  day,  than  the  custom¬ 
ary  time  of  corpses  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — Mrs  Grizel  M'Whirter  was  buried;  and  as  her  will 
contained  a  specific  assignation  to  the  greater  part  of  her 
money,  the  same  was,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  got  hold  of 
by  Mr  Thriven,  and  out  went  the  round  of  circulars  to  the 
creditors,  announcing  that,  on  the  following  Thursday,  Mr 
Thriven  would  be  seated  in  his  house,  ready  to  pay  all  his 
creditors  their  debts,  and  requesting  then  to  attend  and  bring 
with  them  their  receipts.  Among  these  circulars  was  one  to 
Miss  Angelina  M'Falzen — the  very  woman  he  had  promised, 
before  he  succeeded  to  Miss  Grizel  M'Whirter’s  fortune,  to 
make  a  wife  of ;  a  pretty  plain  proof  that  now,  w’hen  he  had 
become  rich,  he  intended  to  shake  off  the  devout  spinster  who 
had  attempted  to  reform  him  by  lending  him  a  copy  of  the 
allegory  of  the  tinker  of  Elstow.  The  eventful  day  at  length 
arrived,  when  Mr  Thriven  was  to  enjoy  the  great  triumph  he 
had  panted  for — viz.,  to  pay  his  creditors  in  full  every  farthing, 
with  their  own  money ;  and,  at  the  hour  appointed,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  arrived  at  his  house,  among  whom  not  a  few 
knew,  as  well  as  they  did  the  contents  of  their  own  Bibles,  the 
nefarious  device  of  the  haberdasher.  When  the  creditors 
were  seated — 

“  It  ill  becomes  a  man,”  said  Mr  Thriven,  affecting  a  comely 
modesty — “  It  ill  becomes  one  who  resolves  merely  to  do  an 
act  of  ordinary  justice,  to  take  credit  to  himself  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  uncommon  honesty.  Therefore,  I  say,  away  with 
all  egotistical  assumption  of  principles,  which  ought  to  belong 
to  a  man,  merely  (as  we  say  in  trade)  as  part  and  parcel  of 
humanity ;  for,  were  it  a  miracle  to  be  honest,  why  should  we 
not  tolerate  dishonesty,  which  yet  is,  by  the  voice  of  all  good 
men,  condemned  and  put  down.  The  debts  due  to  you  I  in¬ 
curred,  why  then  should  I  not  pay  them  ?  It  makes  not  a 
nail  of  difference  that  I  lost  three-fourths  of  the  amount 
thereof  by  fire ;  because,  what  had  you  to  do  with  the  fire  ? 
You  were  not  the  incendiaries.  No  ;  the  fault  lay  with  me  ; 
I  should  have  insured  my  stock,  in  gratitude  for  the  credit 
with  which  you  honoured  me.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
now  disdain  to  take  any  credit  to  myself  for  coming  thus 
cleverly  forward  to  do  you  an  act  of  justice,  which  the  will  of 
Heaven  has  put  in  my  power,  by  the  demise  of  that  lamented 
woman,  Mrs  Grizel  M'Whirter,  and  which  you  could  by  law 
have  forced  me  to  do,  though,  probably,  not  so  soon  as  I  now 
propose  to  do  it  of  my  own  free  will  and  accord.” 

Mr  Thriven  paused  for  a  burst  of  applause ;  and  Mr  Bairns¬ 
father,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  stood  up. 

“It  is  all  very  well,”  said  he,  glancing  to  his  friends 
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"for  Mr  Thriven  to  pretend  tliat  no  merit  attaches  to  one 
who  acts  in  the  noble  and  generous  way  he  has  resolved  to 
follow  on  this  occasion.  Every  honest  act  deserves  ap¬ 
plause,  were  it  for  nothing  else  in  the  world  than  to  keep 
up  the  credit  of  honesty.  No  doubt  we  might  have  com¬ 
pelled  Mr  Thriven  to  pay  us  out  of  the  money  to  which 
he  has  succeeded,  and  to  this  extent  we  may  admit  his  plea 
of  no  merit,  but  the  readiness,  if  not  precipitancy,  he  has 
exhibited  on  the  measure,  is  not  only  in  itself  worthy  of 
high  commendation,  but,  by  a  reflex  effect,  it  satisfies  us 
all  of  that  of  which  we  probably  were  not  very  sceptical, 
that  his  failure  was  an  honest  one,  and  that  he  is  not  now 
making  a  display  of  paying  us  out  of  any  other  money  than 
his  own.” 

“  Shall  we  not  accord  to  these  sentiments  of  our  brother 
creditor  ?  ”  said  Mr  Wrench,  rising  with  great  seriousness. 
“  How  seldom  is  it,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  that  we 
find  the  true  Mr  Greatheart  of  the  ‘Pilgrim’s  Progress;’ 
but  when  we  do  find  him,  shall  we  not  say  to  him,  Let  him 
have  his  reward  ? — and  what  shall  that  reward  be  ?  Empty 
praise  ?  No !  Mr  Thriven  needs  not  that,  because  he  lias 
the  voice  of  conscience  sounding  within  him — far  more 
musical,  I  deem,  to  the  ear  of  honesty  than  the  hollow  notes 
of  external  applause.  A  piece  of  plate  ?  very  good  for 
praise-devouring  politicians  to  place  on  the  table  when 
the  clique  is  carousing  and  settling  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
but  altogether  unsuitable  for  the  gratification  of  meek,  self- 
denied,  retiring  honesty.  A  book  of  morals  ?  what  say  ye 
to  that,  friends  ?  I  throw  it  out  merely  as  a  hint.” 

“  And  I  second  the  suggestion,”  said  Mr  Horner,  “  with 
the  amendment,  that  there  shall  be  an  inscription  on  a 
blank  leaf,  setting  forth,  in  detail,  the  merits  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  where  could  we  find  a  better  than  the  allegory 
of  the  progress  of  the  pilgrim,  written  by  the  tinker  of 
Elstow  ?  ” 

A  round  of  applause,  fully  suitable  to  the  appetite  of  Mr 
Samuel,  followed  Mr  Horner’s  amendment.  The  process 
of  payment  commenced,  and  was  completed  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  parties;  and  when  the  creditors  went  away, 
Mr  Thriven  sat  down  to  consider  the  position  in  which  he 
stood.  He  had  got  applause,  but  he  did  not  well  under¬ 
stand  it.  Above  all,  he  could  not  comprehend  the  allusion 
to  the  book  written  by  John  Bunyan.  “  Well,”  he  said,  as  he 
took  up  the  Mercury,  “  it  is  beyond  my  comprehension ;  and, 
after  all,  the  good  people  may  only  mean  to  present  me  with 
some  suitable  gift  in  consideration  of  the  act  of  justice  I 
have  this  day  done  them.  Let  me  see  if  there  be  any 
news;”  and  he  fell  back  in  his  chair  in  that  delightful 
langueur  cV esprit  to  which  a  newspaper  of  all  things  is  the 
most  acceptable.  “  Why,”  he  continued,  as  he  still  searched 
for  some  racy  bit,  “did  not  Sharp  undertake  to  get  a  notice 
inserted,  by  way  of  an  editor's  advertisement,  of  three  fines, 
to  immortalise  me,  and  pave  my  way  to  the  hand  of  Miss 
Clarinda  Pott?”  And  he  wrung  the  muscles  of  his  face 
as  if  they  had  been  like  a  dishclout  filled  with  the  humour 
of  his  bile.  At  length  his  eye  stood  in  his  head,  his  mouth 
opened,  and  he  became  what  artists  would  call  “a  living 
picture.”  The  part  of  the  paper  which  produced  this 
strange  effect,  consisted  of  merely  a  few  lines  to  this  im¬ 
port  : — “  New  Light. — The  matter  which  the  fire  in - 

Street  failed  to  illumine,  has,  we  understand,  been  illustrated 
by  no  less  an  individual  than  J ohn  Bunyan,  tinker  at  Elstow. 
Everything  may  be  reduced  to  an  allegory ;  the  world  itself 
is  an  allegory ;  and  this  scrap  of  ours  is  nothing  but  an  alle¬ 
gory-” 

Samuel  laid  down  the  paper.  “  What  can  this  mean  ?  ” 
said  he.  “  If  this  be  not  an  allegory,  I  know  not  what  is.” 

“Ah,  sir,  you  are  a  man  this  day  to  be  envied,”  said 
Misa  M‘Falzen,  who  now  entered.  “You  have  proved  your- 
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self  to  be  an  honest  man.  I  was  sure  of  it ;  and  you  know, 
Samuel,  when  all  deserted  you,  I  stuck  fast  by  you,  and 
even  gave  the — the — excuse  me,  sir — the  consent  you  asked 
of  me,  while  you  had  no  prospect  before  you  in  this  bad 
world  other  than  beggary.” 

“  What  consent,  ma’am  ?  ”  replied  Mr  Thriven,  with  a  face 
that  displayed  no  more  curiosity  than  it  did  love. 

“Bless  me,  Mr  Thriven,  do  you  forget? — Is  it  possible 
that  you  can  have  forgotten  so  interesting  an  occasion  ?  ” 

“I  believe,  by  the  by,  ma’am,  you  have  called  for  your 
debts,”  said  Mr  Thriven. 

“  Debt !  ”  ejaculated  the  devout  spinster.  “  Wiry  should 
there  be  any  debt  between  two  people  situated  as  vre  are. 
Why  should  not  all  claims  be  extinguished  by  the  mixture 
of  what  Mr  Sharp  calls  the  goods  in  communion .  If  I  take 
this  money  from  you  to-day,  won’t  I  be  giving  it  back  after 
the  ceremony  ?  True,  my  small  fortune  is  now  nothing  to 
yours ;  yet  I  will  remember  with  pleasure,  and  you  will  never 
surely  forget,  that  all  I  had  was  at  your  service  when  you 
had  lost  all  you  had  in  the  world  so,  you  see,  my  dear 
Samuel,  if  you  have  this  day  proved  yourself  to  have  a  noble 
spirit,  I  am  not  behind  you.” 

“  What  is  the  exact  amount  of  your  claim,  Miss  M'Falzen  ?  ” 
said  Mr  Thriven,  with  a  determination  to  distance  senti¬ 
ment. 

“And  would  you  really  pay  it,  cruel,  cruel  man,’  6aid  she, 
somewhat  alarmed. 

“  Certainly,  ma’am,”  replied  he,  drily. 

“  Are  you  serious  ?  ”  said  she  again,  looking  him  full  and 
searchingly  in  the  face. 

“Yes,”  answered  he,  more  drily  than  ever. 

“  Can  it  be  possible  that  your  sentiments  towards  me  have 
undergone  a  change,  Mr  Thriven ? ”  rejoined  she.  “Ah!  I 
forgot.  You  are  now  a  man  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  I 
have  only  one.  The  film  is  falling  off  my  eyes.  0  deluded 
Angelina !  ” 

“  Then  you  will  see  the  better  to  count  the  money  I  am  to 
pay  you,”  said  he,  attempting  to  laugh.  “Fifty  pounds, 
ma’am.  Here  it  is ;  I  will  thank  you  for  Mr  Mercer’s 
bih.” 

“  Well,  sir,  since  it  has  come  to  this,  I  will  none  of  the 
money.  Alas !  this  is  the  effects  of  John  Bunyan’s  famous 
book.  Good-day — good-day,  Mr  Samuel ;  ”  and  the  spinster, 
covering  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  rushed  out  of  the 
room. 

CHAP.  VII. — THE  DENOUEMENT. 

“  Thus  have  I  got  quit  of  the  spinster,”  said  Mr  Thriven, 
“  and  thus  have  I  too  got  quit  of  my  creditors.  But  how 
comes  this  ?  She  also  talks  of  Bunyan ;  everybody  talks  of 
Bunyan.  But  this  paper  ?  No,  spite — spite — let  them  pre¬ 
sent  me  with  an  inscription  on  a  blank  leaf.  It  will  do  as 
well  as  a  piece  of  plate.  I  will  get  the  words  of  praise  in¬ 
serted  in  another  newspaper,  and  then  begin  to  act  the 
gentleman  in  earnest  on  my  ten  thousand.  I  shall  instantly 
engage  a  buggy  with  a  bright  bay ;  and  a  man-servant,  with 
a  stripe  of  silver  lace  round  his  hat,  shall  sit  on  my  sinister 
side.  Let  them  stare  and  point  at  me.  They  can  only  say, 
There  rides  an  honest  man  who  failed,  and  paid  his  creditors 
twenty  shillings  a  pound.  Ho  !  here  comes  Sharp.” 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ”  said  he,  holding  out  the 
paper.  “  Some  wretched  joke  of  an  editor  who  would  take 
from  me  the  honour  intended  for  me  by  my  creditors.  I  see 
by  your  face  that  you  smell  an  action  of  damages.” 

“Joke!”  echoed  Sharp.  “That  copy  of  Bunyan  which 
Miss  M'Falzen  was  lending  to  Mrs  Bairnsfather  that  day 
when  we  went  to  Cockenzie,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro¬ 
curator-Fiscal.” 
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“  Oh,  the  devout  maiden  lends  it  to  everybody,”  replied  I 
Samuel.  “  She  will  be  to  get  the  fiscal  to  reclaim  sinners  by 
it,  rather  than  to  punish  them  by  the  arm  of  the  law.” 

“  Is  it  possible,  Mr  Thriven,  that  you  can  thus  make  light 
of  an  affair  that  involves  banishment  ?  ”  said  Sharp.  “  Did 
you  really  write  on  a  blank  leaf  of  that  book  the  details  of 
the  profit  you  were  to  make  of  the  burning  ?  ” 

Samuel  jumped  at  least  three  feet  from  the  floor ;  and 
when  he  came  down  again,  he  muttered  strange  things,  and 
did  strange  things,  which  no  pen  could  describe,  because  they 
were  unique,  had  no  appropriate  symbols  in  language,  had 
never  been  muttered  or  done  before  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and,  probably,  will  never  be  again.  It  might,  however, 
have  been  gathered  from  his  ravings,  that  he  had  some  recol¬ 
lection  of  having  scribbled  something  about  his  failure,  but 
that  he  thought  it  was  in  the  blank  leaf  of  a  pocket-book,  the 
which  book  he  grasped  and  examined,  but  all  was  a  dead 
blank.  He  then  threw  himself  on  a  chair,  and  twisted  him¬ 
self  into  all  possible  shapes,  cursing  Miss  Angelina  M'Falzen, 
himself,  his  creditors,  every  one  who  had  the  smallest  share  in 
this  tremendous  revolution  from  wealth,  hopes  of  a  high  match, 
buggy,  servant  with  silver  lace,  even  to  disgrace,  confiscation, 
and  banishment. 

“  You  are  renowned  for  the  quickness,  loopiness,  subtleness, 
of  thy  profession.  Can  you  not  assist  me,  Sharp  ?  A  man’s 
scrawls  are  not  evidence  of  themselves.” 

“  But,  with  the  testimony  of  Clossmuns,  who  has  returned 
from  Liverpool,  they  will  be  conclusive,”  replied  the  attorney, 
whose  game  now  lay  in  Mr  Samuel’s  misfortunes.  “  Such 
evidence  never  went  before  a  jury  since  the  time  of  the  regiam 
majestatem.” 

“  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  ”  inquired  Samuel. 

“  Fly !  fly !  and  leave  me  a  power  of  attorney  to  collect 
your  moneys.  There  is  two  thousand  of  Grizel  M'Whirter’s 
fortune  still  to  uplift — your  stock  in  trade  is  to  be  disposed  of 
— I  will  manage  it  beautifully  for  you,  and,  in  spite  of  an  out¬ 
lawry,  get  the  proceeds  sent  to  you  wheresoever  you  go.” 

“Dreadful  relief!”  ejaculated  the  other,  “to  fly  one’s 
country,  and  leave  one’s  affairs  in  the  hands  of  an  attor¬ 
ney.” 

“  Better  than  banishment,”  replied  Sharp,  grinding  his  teeth 
as  if  sharp  set  for  the  quarry  that  lay  before  him.  “  What 
do  you  resolve  on  ?  shall  I  write  out  the  power  of  attorney, 
or  will  you  wait  till  the  officers  are  on  you  ?  ”  muttering  to 
himself  in  conclusion — “  a  few  six  and  eightpences — i’  faith  I 
have  him  now  !  ” 

“  Then  there  is  no  alternative  ?  ”  rejoined  Samuel. 

“  None !  ”  replied  Sharp.  “  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that 
the  warrant  against  you  was  in  the  act  of  being  written  out, 
when  I  hurried  here,  as  you  find,  to  save  you.  Shall  I  prepare 
the  commission  ?  ” 

“  Yes — yes !  as  quick  as  an  ellwand  that  leaps  three  inches 
short  of  the  yard.” 

And,  while  he  continued  in  this  extremity  of  his  despair, 
Sharp  set  about  writing  at  the  factory — short  and  general — 
giving  all  powers  of  uplifting  money,  and  reserving  none.  It 
was  signed.  In  a  few  minutes  more  Mr  Thriven  was  in  a  post- 
chaise,  driving  on  to  a  sea-port  in  England.  The  news  of  the 
flight  of  the  honest  merchant,  with  all  the  circumstances,  soon 
reached  the  ear  of  the  devout  spinster,  even  as  she  was  weep¬ 
ing  over  the  result  of  the  interview  she  had  had  with  her  cruel 
lover.  She  wiped  her  eyes  and  repressed  her  sobs,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  herself  on  the  consequences  of  her  devout  labours. 
Sir  Thriven  was  not  heard  of  again :  neither  was  his  cash. 


THE  BARLEY  BANNOCK. 

Between  Falkirk  and  Stirling  are  the  remains  of  a  wood, 
even  yet  pretty  extensive,  which  existed  in  the  times  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce.  It  is  the  well-known  Torwood,  so  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  these  Scottish  heroes, 
and  so  celebrated  for  the  shelter  and  concealment  it  afforded 
them  on  frequent  occasions  during  their  seasons  of  adversity. 
In  those  days,  however,  if  we  may  believe  old  chronicles,  the 
Torwood  covered  a  great  deal  more  ground  than  it  does  now; 
extending,  on  its  northern  side,  it  is  said,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Forth,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  Experiencing  the  fate 
of  our  other  ancient  woods,  the  progress  of  cultivation  and 
improvement  has  now  greatly  lessened  its  extent ;  but  it 
forms,  even  in  the  present  day,  a  singularly  striking  and  im¬ 
pressive  piece  of  sylvan  scenery.  Its  outward  characteristics, 
striking  as  they  are,  may  not  differ  from  those  of  other 
forests ;  but  there  are  associations  connected  with  the  Tor- 
wood,  which  fill  its  sombre  solitary  depths  and  recesses  •with 
a  profound  and  solemn  mystery,  and  which  diffuse  through¬ 
out  its  picturesque  glades  a  golden  atmosphere  of  poetry  and 
romance.  The  spirit  of  the  olden  time  is  there,  and  has  flung 
its  bewitching  glamoury  around  the  forest  scene.  There  are 
few  who  have  wandered  through  its  green  arcades,  and  have 
penetrated  its  far  and  gloomy  depths,  with  a  knowledge  and 
recollection  of  the  scenes  which  they  have  witnessed,  and 
the  sounds  they  have  heard — the  mustering  of  Wallace’s 
patriot  bands,  and  the  stirring  strains  of  the  bugle  of  Bruce 
— few,  we  say,  who  have  roamed  through  the  dark  solitudes 
of  the  Torwood,  and  who  have  thought  of  these  things,  but 
must  have  felt  the  fullest,  the  deepest  effect  of  those  sacred 
associations  and  recollections  which  enshrine  the  memory  of 
the  mighty  dead. 

At  the  period  we  refer  to,  namely,  the  glorious  period 
when  Bruce  was  struggling  to  complete  the  work  which  his 
great  predecessor  W allace  had  begun — to  compass  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Scotland — a  rude  little  cottage  or  bothy  reared 
its  humble  form  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  Torwood,  or 
rather  a  little  way  within  the  verge  of  the  forest. 

This  lowly  and  lonely  domicil  was  then  occupied  by  a 
widow  woman  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Grahame.  Her 
husband  had  been  killed,  some  years  previous  to  the  period 
at  which  we  introduce  her  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  in  a 
skirmish  with  a  party  of  the  English  garrison  from  Stirling ; 
and  she  was  thus  left  to  bring  up,  as  she  best  might,  a  family 
of  young  children;  the  eldest  of  whom,  a  beautiful  girl,  named 
after  her  mother,  was  only  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
her  husband’s  death. 

Margaret,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  women  who  sink 
under  misfortune — who  unresistingly  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
calamity.  In  that  which  had  befallen  her,  she  only  saw  an 
additional  reason  for  redoubling  those  exertions  in  behalf  of 
her  family  which  had  never,  at  any  time,  been  wanting. 
After  her  husband’s  death,  she  continued  to  cultivate,  with 
the  assistance  of  her  children,  the  little  patch  of  ground,  which, 
together  with  a  small  track  of  pasturage,  on  which  two  cows 
— her  whole  stock  of  bestial — grazed,  formed  her  only  means 
of  subsistence. 

Small  and  humble  as  these  means  were,  however,  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  thrifty  management  of  Margaret  Grahame  ren¬ 
dered  them  sufficient  to  place  herself  and  family  beyond  the 
reach  of  want.  The  fare,  indeed,  which  she  could  put  before 
her  children,  was  homely  enough  in  quality,  but  it  was  abun¬ 
dant. 

In  character,  Margaret,  who  had  been  a  remarkably  good 
looking  woman  in  her  day,  and  who  was  even  yet  a  comely 
dame  to  look  upon,  was,  what  we  in  Scotland,  here,  call 
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"  furthy.”  She  was  a  lively,  rattling,  kind-hearted,  outspoken 
person..  Warm  in  her  feehngs,  active  in  all  her  habits,  and 
possessing  a  natural  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  that 
singularly  fitted  her  for  performing  the  duties  of  friendship 
in  cases  of  difficulty,  danger,  or  distress. 

Such,  then,  was  Margaret  Grahame,  and  such  were  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  she  was  placed  at  the  period  when  we 
bring  her  before  the  reader.  These  essential  preliminary 
matters  recorded,  we  proceed  to  say,  that,  on  a  certain  evening, 
a  wet  and  stormy  one,  in  the  month  of  October  1307,  as 
Margaret  was  busily  employed,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
eldest  daughter — the  younger  children  having  been  put  to  bed 
— in  toasting  some  barley  meal  bannocks  before  the  fire,  some 
one  rapped  smartly  at  the  door. 

“  Wha’s  there?”  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  some  surprise  at 
the  lateness  of  the  visit,  and  little  accustomed  to  the  calls  of 
either  friends  or  foes  at  her  remote  and  solitary  dwelling, 
wondering  who  the  person  could  be  who  sought  admittance. 
To  her  inquiry,  a  mellow-toned,  but  masculine  voice  replied — 
that  the  person  without  was  one  who  had  no  other  place  of 
shelter  to  go  to  for  the  night,  and  who  would  cheerfully  pay  for 
a  little  refreshment,  and  an  hour  or  two’s  shelter  from  the  storm. 

“A  houseless  stranger  !  Rin  Margaret  and  open  the  door 
and  let  him  in.” 

“  I ’m  feart,  mother,”  replied  the  timid  girl,  holding  back 
and  putting  her  finger  to  her  mouth. 

“Feart,  ye  little  cowardly  thing;  what  are  ye  feart  for?” 
exclaimed  Mrs  Grahame,  hastening  herself  to  the  door.  “  Wha 
wad  do  us  ony  harm,  ye  gowk,”  she  continued,  as  she  undid 
the  fastenings  of  the  door ;  “  and  is ’t  fear,  think  ye,  that ’s  to 
hinder  us  frae  gien  shelter  to  the  shelterless,  or  food  to  the 
hungry  ?  ” 

As  she  uttered  the  last  word,  she  flung  the  door  widely  and 
boldly  open ;  and  there  entered  a  figure  which  might  well 
have  appalled  even  the  stout  heart  of  Margaret  Grahame. 
This  figure  was  that  of  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  power¬ 
ful  frame,  wearing  a  steel  cap  and  shirt  of  mail  that  glanced 
through  the  openings  of  a  leathern  doublet  by  which  it  was 
covered,  and  in  some  measure  concealed.  From  a  belt  which 
passed  over  his  right  shoulder,  depended  a  sword  of  dimension 
corresponding  to  the  tremendous  strength  indicated  by  the 
proportions  of  the  wearer ;  and  in  another  belt,  which  passed 
round  his  middle,  and  which  was  joined  in  front  by  a  silver 
clasp,  part  of  whose  fashioning  displayed  two  lions’  heads,  was 
stuck  a  richly -hilted  dagger.  A  small  silver  bugle  horn,  which 
was  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  chain  of  the  same  metal, 
completed  his  appointments. 

On  the  entrance  of  this  formidable  figure,  the  little  girl 
uttered  a  scream  of  terror,  and  flew  to  a  remote  corner  of  the 
apartment.  The  gigantic  stranger  smiled,  and,  turning  to 
her  mother,  said — 

“  I  am  sorry  that  my  appearance  is  so  alarming  as  to  make 
young  ladies  fly  me.  I  would  have  them  believe  that  I  would 
much  sooner  protect  than  injure  them.  God  forbid  it  should 
ever  be  otherwise.  Come  hither  my  little  primrose,  and  let 
me  assure  thee  of  all  safety  at  my  hands.”  And  the  stranger 
drew  out  a  silken  purse  and  took  from  it  a  small  gold  coin, 
which  he  seemed  desirous  of  presenting  to  the  little  fugitive 
fair  one.  He  was,  however,  interrupted. 

“Never  mind  her,  sir;  never  mind  her,”  said  her  mother, 
who  now  perceived  that  her  guest  was  a  person  apparently  of 
some  note ;  “  she  ’ll  sune  learn  no  to  be  sae  frichtened  for  the 
men.  Sit  doon,  sir,  sit  doon.  Tak  a  seat,  and  throw  aff 
your  wat  jerkin,  and  I  ’ll  gie  ye  a  pair  o’  my  pun-  gudeman’s 
stockin’s  to  draw  on,  for  I ’m  sure  ye  ’re  sockit  to  the  skin  ; 
and  a  pah’  o’  slippers  to  yer  feet.”  And  while  the  kindly- 
hearted  and  hospitable  woman  was  thus  rattling  away,  she 
was  actively  employed  in  seeking  out  tire  various  comforts 
which  she  enumerated. 
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In  a  very  few  minutes  after,  the  portly  figure  of  the 
stranger  filled  the  favourite  arm-chair,  by  the  fire,  of  Mrs 
Grahame  s  late  husband,  in  as  comfortable  a  plight  as  the 
hospitable  attention  of  his  hostess  could  place  him.  Several 
of  these,  however,  he  declined.  He  would  not  part  with  his 
boots,  nor  divest  himself  of  any  part  of  his  apparel  or  ap¬ 
pointments,  excepting  his  steel  cap  and  sword,  both  of  which 
he  placed  on  the  floor  close  by  his  chair,  as  if  desirous  that 
they  should  be  within  reach  on  the  slightest  appearance  of 
emergency. 

“Now,  my  good  dame,”  said  the  stranger,  after  enjoying 
for  a  few  minutes  the  invigorating  warmth  of  a  blazing  fire, 
which  his  hostess  had  heaped  with  faggots  for  his  comfort, 
“  I  must  he  plain  enough  to  tell  ye  that  I  am  famishing  of 
hunger,  and  that  these  barley  bannocks  of  yours  look  most 
tempting.” 

“And  do  ye  think,  sir,  I  wasna  gaun  to  mak  yean  offer 
o  a  tastin  o’  them  ?  That  wad  be  a  gey  churlish  like  thing, 
I  think ;  I  was  but  waitin’  till  they  war  ready,  to  place  some 
o’  them  before  ye,  wi’  a  soup  milk,  and  a  bit  butter,  cheese, 
and  a  cauler  egg  or  twa.  Ye’ll  hae  them  a’  in  ten  minutes, 
and  welcome.” 

“Thank-you,  my  kind  lady,  thank  you;  and  now,  with 
your  leave,”  added  Margaret’s  guest,  whose  hunger  seemed 
to  be  in  one  of  its  most  active  moods — “I  ’ll  just  see  what 
state  the  bannocks  are  in ;  ”  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand, 
took  one  from  the  fire,  blew  on  it,  tossed  it  quickly  to  and 
fro  in  his  hands — for  it  was  too  hot  to  hold  steadily — and, 
finally,  when  it  had  cooled  a  little,  broke  it,  took  a  mouthful, 
pronounced  it  nearly  ready,  and,  with  great  gusto,  despatched 
the  remainder. 

“Dear  me,  man,”  said  Mrs  Grahame,  who  witnessed  Iris 
gastronomic  feat  of  her  guest  with  a  feeling  of  increased  com¬ 
passion  for  his  condition ;  “but  ye  are  awfu’  hungry,  I  dare- 
say,  or  ye  wadna  hae  eaten  a  half-raw  barley  bannock  that 
way.” 

“  The  sweetest  morsel  ever  I  ate  in  my  life !  ”  replied  the 
stranger,  smiling.  “  I  ’ll  never  forget  it ;  nor  you  either,  my 
good  dame.” 

“  Pho,  nonsense,  man !  but  I  see  you  are  dreadfu’  hungry,” 
and.  she  commenced  an  active  turn  of  the  bannocks  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  process  of  toasting. 

This  done,  she  redoubled  her  exertions  in  general  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  with  such  effect,  that  in  a  few  minutes,  a  little  round 
table,  spread  with  a  clean  white  cloth,  which  she  placed  by  the 
elbow  of  her  guest,  was  covered  with  the  homely  but  whole¬ 
some  edibles  which  she  had  enumerated — namely,  a  small 
basin  of  fresh  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  cheese,  a  plate  of  butter,  a 
large  bowl  of  milk,  and  a  heaped-up  platter  of  warm  smoking 
barley  bread.  ° 

“  Noo,  sir,  set  to,  and  do  me  and  yoursel’  credit  by  makin’ 
a  hearty  supper.  I’m  sure  ye’re  welcome;  and  I  lioup  I 
needna  say  that  again.” 

Obeying,  without  hesitation  or  further  ceremony,  the  land 
and  cordial  invitation  of  his  hostess,  the  stalwarth  stranger 
commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  tempting  viands  placed 
before  him ;  and,  had  the  credit  of  Mrs  Grahame  been  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  quantity  he  might  consume,  it  was  safe,  for 
he  did,  indeed,  make  a  splendid  meal  of  it. 

The  stranger  had  completed  his  repast,  but  his  hostess  had 
scarcely  removed  the  surplus  and  other  traces  of  the  meal, 
when  both  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  the  tramp¬ 
ling  of  horses’  feet  from  without,  mingled  with  occasional 
shouts  by  the  riders,  some  of  mirth,  and  some  of  impre¬ 
cation. 

“  No  sound  of  bugle — they  cannot  be  friends !  ”  exclaimed 
Mrs  Grahame’s  guest,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  seizing  his 
sword.  “  Now,  my  good  weapon,”  he  added,  as  he  unsheathed 
the  shining  blade,  “  stand  me  in  as  good  stead  this  night  as 
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tliou  hast  hitherto  done,  and  thou  slialt  find  that  I  will  do 
my  duty  by  thee.” 

“Fecht,  sir!  ye’ll  fecht  nane  here!”  exclaimed  Margaret 
Grahame,  who  had  been,  during  the  previous  instant,  listen¬ 
ing  eagerly  with  her  ear  close  to  the  door,  endeavouring  to 
make  out  who  or  what  the  approaching  party  of  horsemen 
were.  “Fecht!  ye’ll  fecht  nane!”  she  exclaimed,  rushing 
up  to  her  guest,  and  seizing  him  by  the  sword  arm.  “  It  wad 
be  madness— perfect  madness.  It ’s  a  party  o’  Englishers  frae 
Stirlin’  Castle — a  dizzen  at  least ;  and  what  could  your  single 
arm,  strong  as  it  is,  do  against  sae  rnony  ?  No,  no ;  come 
here,  here  wi’  me,”  she  added,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 
“  Leave  me  to  fecht  the  Englishers ;  I  ken  how  to  do ’t.  I  ’ll 
fecht  them  wi’  barley  bannocks  and  dauds  o’  butter.  Keep 
thae  chiels  chowan,  and  deil  a  haet  else  they  ’ll  think  o’.” 

By  tliis  time  Margaret  Grahame  had  conducted,  or  rather 
dragged,  her  guest,  who  passively,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
prudently  yielded  to  her  proceeding,  into  a  dark  back  apart¬ 
ment.  This  gained,  she  hastily  threw  aside  the  curtain  of  a 
bed,  which  occupied  a  corner  of  the  room,  opened  a  press  or 
closet,  the  door  of  which  the  former  concealed,  and  uncere¬ 
moniously  thrust  her  guest,  without  saying  another  word, 
into  the  unoccupied  receptacle,  fastened  the  door,  and  drew 
the  curtains  of  the  bed  again  before  it. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  but  an  instant,  and  there  was 
need  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  the  English  troopers — for  such 
they  were — were  already  thundering  at  the  door  for  admittance. 

“  Cornin’  this  moment !  ”  exclaimed  Margaret  Grahame. 
“Dear  me,  will  ye  no  gie  folk  time  to  throw  on  their  claes ?” 
she  added,  as  she  undid  the  fastenings  of  the  door.  “  To 
raise  folk  out  o’  their  beds  this  way  at  this  time  o’  nicht !  ” 

As  she  said  this,  she  threw  the  door  open,  and,  in  the  same 
instant,  six  or  eight  dismounted  troopers,  who  had  given  their 
horses  in  charge  to  two  or  three  comrades,  who  remained 
mounted  outside,  entered. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  soldiers,  Margaret  Grahame,  in 
pursuance  of  the  particular  line  of  tactics  which  she  had  laid 
down  for  herself,  commenced,  with  great  volubility  of  speech, 
to  overwhelm  her  visitors  with  both  words  and  deeds  of 
hospitality — she  stirred  the  fire  to  warm  them,  and  covered 
her  homely  board  with  the  best  she  had  to  regale  them,  and 
all  tliis  with  such  expedition,  accompanied  by  such  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  expressions  of  kindness,  that  the  soldiers  could  do 
nothing  but  look  at  each  other  in  surprise,  and,  by  their 
smiles,  express  the  perplexity  into  which  such  an  unexpected 
reception  had  placed  them. 

One  obvious  general  effect,  however,  was  produced  on  them 
all  by  Margaret’s  proceedings :  this  was  the  completely  dis¬ 
arming  them  of  all  vindictive  feeling,  and  substituting  in  its 
place  one  of  kindness  and  sympathy. 

Pressed  by  their  hostess,  and  nothing  loth  themselves,  the 
soldiers  now  sat  down  to  the  well-spread  board  which  the 
former’s  hospitality  had  prepared  for  them,  and  ate  heartily  ; 
those  first  served  giving  place  to  their  comrades,  until  the 
whole  had  partaken  of  the  widow’s  good  cheer. 

This  done,  the  soldiers,  though  not  without  apologies  for 
the  rudeness  which  their  duty  imposed  on  them,  informed 
Margaret  Grahame  that  the  purpose  of  their  visit  was  to 
search  her  house  for  a  certain  important  personage — not 
naming  him — who,  they  had  information,  had  been  seen  in 
that  neighbourhood  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Having  given  her  this  intimation,  the  soldiers,  attended 
by  Margaret  herself,  proceeded  to  search  the  house,  but  in 
a  temper  so  mollified  by  the  kind  treatment  they  had  re¬ 
ceived,  that  they  went  through  the  process  more  as  a  matter 
of  form  than  duty. 

On  completing  their  brief  and  cursory  search,  the  troopers, 
after  thanking  their  hostess  for  her  hospitality,  remounted 
their  horses  and  departed. 


It  was  not  for  some  time  after  they  were  gone  that 
Margaret  Grahame  ventured  to  seek  the  hiding-place  of  her 
first  guest  of  the  evening.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this 
delay.  The  first  was  to  ensure  the  perfect  safety  of  the 
latter,  by  allowing  her  late  visitors  to  get  to  a  secure  distance. 
The  other  was  one  of  a  less  definite  and  more  perplexing 
nature.  From  some  expressions  which  had  dropped  from 
the  troopers  in  the  course  of  their  search,  she  had  now  no 
doubt  that  her  concealed  guest  was  no  other  than  Robert 
Bruce. 

It  was  under  this  impression  then,  and  under  the  feeling 
of  reverential  awe  that  it  inspired,  that  Margaret  Grahame 
at  length  went  to  intimate  to  her  concealed  guest  that  the 
troopers  were  gone,  and  that  he  might  now  come  forth  from 
his  hiding-place. 

On  the  latter’s  stepping  from  his  concealment,  Margaret 
flung  herself  on  her  knees,  and  calling  him  her  king, 
implored  his  pardon  for  the  homely  and  familiar  manner  in 
which,  in  ignorance  of  his  quality,  she  had  treated  him. 

“  So,  my  good  dame,”  replied  Bruce,  smiling — for  it  was 
indeed  he — and  taking  his  hostess  kindly  by  the  hand,  and 
raising  her  from  her  humble  position,  “so  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  me?  These  troopers  have  blabbed,  I  fancy.  Well, 
my  secret  could  not  be  in  safer  keeping,  I  feel  assured,  than 
in  thine,  my  land  hostess.  It  is  even  so.  I  am  Robert 
Bruce,  and  none  other.” 

Overcome  by  the  various  and  tumultuous  feelings  which 
the  incident,  altogether,  was  so  well  calculated  to  excite, 
Margaret  Grahame  burst  into  tears,  and,  raising  the  corner 
of  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  stood  thus  for  some  seconds  without 
uttering  a  word. 

Bruce,  affected,  even  to  the  starting  of  a  tear,  took  his 
hostess  again  by  the  hand,  and,  not  without  very  evident 
emotion,  said — “Come,  my  good  dame,  why  those  tears?” 

“I  canna  richtly  tell  mysel’,  sir.  I  dinna  ken.  I  canna 
help  it.  Maybe  it  is  to  see  you  in  this  plight — to  see  Scot¬ 
land’s  chief  without  a  single  attendant,  and  glad  o’  the 
shelter  o’  sae  lowly  a  roof  as  mine.” 

“Pho,  pho,  my  kind  hostess,  and  what  is  in  that?” 
replied  Bruce,  in  a  cheering  tone.  “We  must  all  rough  it 
out  as  we  best  can  in  these  times,  king  and  cobbler,  baron 
and  beggar.  Better  days  are  coming,  and  we  will  then 
think  of  our  present  hardships  only  to  laugh  at  them.  As 
to  attendants,”  he  added,  with  a  look  of  peculiar  intelligence, 
“  I  am  not,  perhaps,  so  destitute  of  them  as  I  may  seem ; 
although  they  are  not,  it  may  be,  within  calling  at  this 
moment.  Half  an  hour’s  walk  into  the  Torwood,  however, 
and  half-a-dozen  blasts  of  this  little  horn,  would  bring 
around  me  a  band  of  as  stalwarth,  nay,  as  brave  hearts  as 
Scotland  can  boast.” 

“  God  be  thankit  for  that !  ”  said  Bruce’s  enthusiastic 
hostess.  “  Then  there  is  hope  yet.” 

“  There  is,  there  is.  A  day  of  reckoning  is  coming.  But 
now,  my  good  dame,”  he  added,  glancing  at  a  little  window 
through  which  the  dull,  faint  light  of  the  breaking  day  had 
just  begun  to  gleam,  “  I  must  take  my  departure.  I  must 
be  at  the  mustering  place  an  hour  after  daybreak.”  Saying 
this  the  redoubted  warrior  drew  out  a  leathern  purse,  from 
whence  he  took  several  pieces  of  gold  coin,  which  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  press  on  the  acceptance  of  his  hostess. 

“Well,  well,  my  good  dame,”  he  said,  on  finding  his 
urgency  only  gave  offence,  “we’ll  settle  all  tliis  on  some 
future  day.  Depend  upon  it  I  will  not  forget  the  score 
which  stands  against  me  here.  In  the  meantime,  farewell, 
and  fare  ye  well  too,  my  little  maiden,”  he  said,  taking  his 
hostess’s  daughter  by  the  hand ;  “  you  and  I  will  meet  again.” 
Having  said  this,  and  having  once  more  bid  mother  and 
daughter  adieu,  Bruce  left  the  house,  and  soon  after  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  depths  of  the  Torwood. 
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Margaret  Grahame  stood  at  the  door,  and,  with  the  corner 
of  her  apron  at  her  eye,  looked  after  the  stately  figure  of  the 
patriot  chief,  as  long  as  it  remained  in  sight.  When  it  had 
disappeared,  she  returned  into  the  house,  and  began,  as  she 
busied  herself  m  brushing  up,  or,  as  she  would  herself  have 
called  it  “redding”  up  her  little  cottage,  after  the  hospi¬ 
talities  of  which  it  had  been  the  scene,  in  crooning  a  popular 
Scottish  ditty  of  the  day,  of  which  the  two  first  verses  ran 
thus — 
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“Guid  speed  the  wark  o’  bow  and  brand 
That  s  raised  for  Scotland’s  weal, 

And  blessin’s  on  the  heart  and  hand 
O’  the  ever  true  and  leal. 

Come  frae  the  east,  come  frae  the  wast, 

Come  frae  the  south  and  north, 

For  Bruoe’s  horn  has  blawn  a  blast 
That ’s  heard  frae  Clyde  to  Forth. 

Guid  speed  the  wark,”  &c. 

Here,  we  beg  to  apprise  the  reader,  the  first  act  of  our 
httle  drama  closes— the  curtain  drops ;  and  when  we  again 
raise  it,  years  have  passed  away,  and  many  things  have 
undergone  those  changes  which  the  lapse  of  time  so  certainly 
produces.  3 

.  ^hiring  the  interval  to  which  we  allude— an  interval  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  Scotland,  after  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle,  had  achieved  her  independence,  and  Bruce  was  now 
in  secuie  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  Scottish  crown. 

To  all,  however,  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  had 
not  be  equally  fortunate  or  favourable.  On  many  the  san- 
guinary  and  ruthless  warfare  which  had  desolated  the  country 
brought  poverty  and  ruin. 

Amongst  the  sufferers  of  this  description  was  Margaret 
Grahame.  About  three  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  which  occupy  the  preceding  columns,  a  party  of 
English  soldiers  had  first  plundered  and  then  burned  her 
httle  cottage,  clriving  herself  and  family  forth  on  the  world 
to  earn  a  livelihood  as  they  best  might,  or  to  subsist,  if  other 
means  failed,  on  the  scanty  doles  of  charity. 

On  being  driven  from  her  home,  Margaret  Grahame, 
followed  by  her  children,  in  melancholy  procession,  wandered 
she  knew  nor  cared  not  whither ;  but,  instinctively,  taking 
that  direction  which  promised  to  leave  further  danger  at  the 
greatest  distance  behind  her.  This  direction  was  westward, 
and  on  this  route  she  continued ;  subsisting  by  the  way  on 
the  benevolence  of  the  humane;  more  of  whom,  however 
were  more  willing  than  able  to  relieve  her,  till  she  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Kilpatrick,  on  the  Clyde. 
Exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  famishing  with  hunger,  the 
widow  and  her  children  here  applied  at  a  respectable  farm¬ 
house,  which  stood  a  little  way  off  the  road,  for  relief. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  farmer  himself,  a  "man  of 
xmld^  and  benevolent  disposition.  To  him,  therefore,  the 
petition  of  the  destitute  widow  was  not  proferred  in  vain. 
Herself  and  children  were  instantly  admitted,  and  a  plen¬ 
teous  meal  of  bread,  and  cheese,  and  milk,  placed  before 
them. 

When  the  famishing  family  had  satisfied  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  the  farmer,  whose  name  was  Blackadder,  inquired, 
but  in  the  most  delicate  manner  possible,  into  the  history  of 
the  widow.  She  told  him  her  story.  When  she  had  con¬ 
cluded,  Blackadder,  looking  at  her  two  sons,  said  that  they 
were  fine  stout  boys,  and  that  he  thought,  if  she  chose,  he 
could  find  them  employment  about  his  farm. 

“Ye ’re  kind,  sir,  very  kind,”  replied  the  widow ;  “ but 
I  m  sweart  to  part  wi'  my  bairns.  Destitute  as  I  am  I 
canna  think  o’  separatin’  frae  them.” 

“But  there’s  no  occasion  for  that  either,”  replied  the 
iarmer.  “I’m  willin’,  in  consideration  o’  their  services,  to 
gie  ye  a  bit  sma’  cot  to  live  in,  and  ye  ’ll  never  want  a  pickle 


W  »aFd  forbye’  And  for  bonnie  lassie, 

here,  he  added,  and  now  looking  at  Margaret,  who  had 

grown  into  a  tall  and  handsome  girl,  “  she  micht  mak’  hersel' 
useful  about  my  house  too,  for  which,  of  course,  I  wad  gie 
her  the  wages  gaun.  Ye  micht  then  be  a’  comfortable 
aneuch,  for  a  wee,  at  ony  rate.” 

Need  we  say  that  the  kind  offers  of  Blackadder  were  readily 

^  Ye  need  n0t-  The  grateful  family, 

the  children  by  looks  of  glee  and  satisfaction,  and  the  mother 
by  broken  sentences  and  tears  of  joy,  acknowledged  their 
deep  sense  of  the  obligation  proposed  to  be  conferred  on 

Y^wHa  kens,”  said  the  farmer,  on  this  matter  being 
settled,  an  wha  kens,”  he  said,  smiling,  “but  this  bonny 
lassie  here,  laying  his  hand  on  Margaret’s  shoulder,  “may 
sune  fa  m  m  a  bit  canny  guidman  hereawa,  wi’  a  weel- 

I1  dooJ  “F*  that’s  a’  settled  already,”  replied  the  widow, 
smilrng,  although  there’s  but  Httle  gear  in  the  case! 
Marget,  I  m  jalousm,  has  left  her  heart  at  the  Torwood. 
IHeres  s  a  certain  young  lad,  a  farmer’s  son  there,  that  I’m 
tmnkin  she  wadna  willingly  forget.  But  want  o’  warl’s  gear 
aften  sunders  fond  hearts.”  s 

“Better  times  may  come  roun’,  guidwife,”  rephed  Mr 
Blackadder ;  an  the  lass  may  get  her  leman  for  a’  ” 

During  this  conversation,  the  subject  of  it  seemed  in  an 
agony  of  maidenly  distress.  With  a  face  burning  with 
plushes  she  vainly  attempted,  with  a  serious  of  unconnected 
interjections,  amongst  which  were  several  denials  of  the  fact 
to  arrest  her  mother’s  communications  regarding  the  secrets 
of  her  heart.  Finding  these  efforts  ineffectual,  the  bashful 
girl  retreated  behind  her  mother’s  chair,  and  there,  conceal¬ 
ing  herself  as  much  as  possible,  awaited,  in  suffering  silence, 
the  conclusion  of  the,  to  her,  most  annoying  discussion. 

In  less  than  a  week,  from  this  period,  Widow  Grahame 
was  comfortably  domiciled  in  a  small  cot-liouse  at  a  Httle 
distance  from  the.  residence  of  her  benefactor,  Blackadder. 
Here  contented  with  her  humble  lot,  and  grateful  to  a  kind 
1  rovidence,  which  had  so  timeously  interposed  in  her  behalf, 
Margaret  Grahame  plied  her  wheel  the  live  long  day,  singing 
as  merrily,  the  while,  as  the  “laverock  in  the  lift.”  Her 
boys  were  giving  every  satisfaction  to  their  employer,  and 
her  daughter  was  no  less  successful  in  pleasing  in  her  de¬ 
partment  She  was  thus  ,  in  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the 
greatest  happinesses  of  which  her  condition  was  susceptible 
and  she  fully  appreciated  the  blessing.  It  was  while  matters 
were  m  this  state  with  Widow  Grahame,  and  somewhere 
about  two  years  after  she  had  settled  at  Kilpatrick,  that  her 
eldest  son  said  to  her  one  evenmg,  on  returning  home  after 
the  labours  of  the  day  were  over : — 

“Mother,  they  say  the  king  has  come  to  Cardross  Castle 
and  I  believe  its  true;  for  I  saw,  frae  the  braes,  a  great 
cavalcade  o  knights  and  gentlemen  on  horseback,  doon  on 
the. Glasgow  road,  gaun  towards  Dumbarton  as  hard ’s  thev 
could  bir.  3 

,.  “  An’ ^bat ’s  to  me,  laddie,  whar  the  king,  God  bless 
him,  is?  rephed  his  mother.  “I’m  aye  blythe  to  hear  o’ 
his  weelfare,  for  auld  lang  syne;  but  what  mair  is  there 
aboot  it  ? 

Y1.  din,na  ken>  mother,”  said  the  boy;  “but  I’ve  been 
thinkin  that  if  he  kent  you  were  here,  or  kent  whar  to  fin’ 
ye,  he  wad  maybe  let  you  see  that  he  hadna  forgotten  the 
barley  meal  bannocks  o’  the  Torwood,  that  ye  hae  sae  aften 
teU  t  us  aboot.” 

“  Tuts,  ye  fuhsh  boy,”  replied  his  mother,  plying  away  at 
her  wheel.  “Whatna  notion  is  that?  The  king,  honest 
man,  has,  I  daresay,  forgotten  baith  me  and  my  bannocks 
many  a  day  syne.  He  had  owre  muckle  to  do  and  owre 
muckle  to  think  o’  after  that,  to  keep  ony  mind  o’  sae  sma 
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and  ordinary  a  matter  as  that.  The  recollection  o’  that 
nicht,  Jamie,  is,  at  onyrate,  reward  aneuch  for  me.” 

“  Feth,  I  dinna  ken,  mither,”  said  the  pertinacious 
youn ester ;  *' ’  but  I  think  ye  micht  do  waui  than  tiy.  Ye 
micht  do  waur  than  tak  a  stap  doun  to  Cardross  Castle— 
its  only  about  seven  or  audit  miles  frae  this,  and  get  a  sicht 
o’  the  king,  an’  tell  him  wha  ye  are.  It  micht  do  us  a  guid. 

To  this  very  distinct  and  rational  proposition,  Margaret 
made  no  reply.  '  It  threw  her  into  a  musing  mood,  in  which 
she  continued  for  some  time  ;  making  the  wheel  revolve,  the 
while,  with  redoubled  velocity.  At  length,  studiously,  as  it 
appeared,  avoiding  all  recurrence  to  the  subjeot  on  which  her 
son  and  herself  had  been  speaking. 

“  Tak  your  bread  and  milk,  J amie,  and  gang  to  your  bed. 
Ye  ken  ye  hae  to  rise  by  three  the  morn’s  mornin’.” 

The  boy,  without  further  urging  his  proposal,  or  saying 
anything  more  regarding  it,  did  as  he  was  desired— eat  his 
bread  and  milk,  and  retired  to  bed,  where  he  quickly  fell 
fast  asleep.  His  mother,  on  ascertaining  that  he  had  done 
so,  got  up  from  her  wheel,  went  to  a  small  wooden  tub  that 
stood  in  a  corner  of  the  cottage,  and  filled  from  it  a  small 
basin  of  barley  meal.  With  this  meal  she  forthwith  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  bake  a  bannock  of  small  size,  which  she  subse¬ 
quently  toasted  with  great  care.  This  done,  she  placed  it.  in 
a  aupboard,  and  soon  after  retired  to  bed.  On  the  following 
morning,  at  an  early  hour,  Margaret  Grahame,  dressed  in 
her  best,  and  carrying  in  her  hand  the  identical  barley  meal 
bannock  above  spoken  of,  neatly  wrapped  up  in  a  snow- 
white  towel,  was  seen  posting  stoutly  along  the  Dumbarton 
road,  and  evidently  bent  on  a  journey  of  some  length.  It 
was  so,  Margaret  was  making  for  Cardross  Castle,  where  she 
arrived  about  three  hours  after  leaving  her  own  house.  On 
reaching  the  outer  gate  of  the  castle,  Margaret  addressed  her¬ 
self  to  a  sentinel  who  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 

“  Is  the  king  here,  sir,  just  now  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  He  is,”  replied  the  man,  shortly. 

“  Could  I  see  him,  sir,  do  you  think  ?  ” 

“  Indeed,  mistress,  I  think  you  could  not,”  replied  the 
sentinel,  peremptorily.  “None  but  properly  accredited  per¬ 
sons  can  obtain  access  to  him  at  present.” 

“  I ’m  sure,  however,  he  wad  be  glad  aneuch  to  see  me,” 
said  Margaret ;  “  for  him  and  I  are  auld  acquantance.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  replied  the  soldier.  “Of  that  I  know 
nothing ;  but  I  know  my  duty,  and  that  is  to  keep  out  all 
unknown  and  unaccredited  persons.  But  here ’s  Baleanqu- 
hail,  the  king’s  confidential  personal  attendant,  and  you  may 
speak  to  him  if  you  like.  Ho,  Balcanquhail,  here’s  a  woman 
who  claims  old  acquaintanceship  ”  (a  smile  accompanying,  and 
intelligent  emphasis  laid  on,  these  two  words)  “  with  the 
king,  and  who  wants  admittance  to  his  majesty,”  added  the 
sentinel,  beckoning  her  towards  him,  and  now  addressing  the 
person  whom  he  named. 

“You  cannot  be  admitted,  honest  woman,”  said  Balcan¬ 
quhail,  scanning  the  supplicant  with  something  of  a  con¬ 
temptuous  expression  of  face.  “You  cannot  on  any  account, 
so  it ’s  no  use  insisting.” 

“Weel,  sir,”  replied  Margaret,  calmly,  “if  ye  winna  let 
mysel’  in,  will  ye  tak  in  this  to  the  king  ?  ”  and  she  presented 
the  white  towel  with  its  enclosure  to  the  “  chaumer  chiel,”  of 
Robert  Bruce.  “  Let  the  king  hae  that,  and,  if  I ’m  no  mis- 
ta’en,  ye  ’ll  sune  hae  orders  to  fling  a’  the  gates  o’  the  castle 
open  to  me.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  said  Balcanquhail,  peering  curiously  into 
the  folds  of  the  towel. 

“Atweel  its  neither  mair  nor  less,”  replied  the  widow, 
“than  a  barley  meal  bannock.  Nae  very  rare  nor  costly 
commodity ;  but  place  ye ’t  before  the  king,  and  he  ’ll  under¬ 
stand  what  it  means.  I  ’ll  wait  here  till  ye  come  back.” 


Accustomed  to  such  symbolical  communications,  which 
were  much  resorted  to  in  these  days,  and  sometimes  on  very 
important  occasions,  Balcanquhail  readily  agreed,  without 
further  inquiry  or  remark,  to  comply  with  the  widow’s  re¬ 
quest. 

Hastening  to  the  king’s  private  apartment — the  king  being 
at  the  moment  at  breakfast — Balcanquhail  placed  his  charge 
on  the  table  before  him,  in  the  precise  state  in  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  it,  without  saying  a  word. 

“What’s  this,  Balcanquhail?”  said  Bruce,  opening  out 
the  towel  as  he  spoke,  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

“  Ah  !  a  barley  bannock.  What  can  this  mean  ?  ”  and  he 
mused  for  an  instant.  Then  suddenly  starting  from  his  seat 
— “  I  have  it ! — I  have  it !  ”  he  exclaimed,  with  eager  delight. 

“  How  should  I  forget  the  barley  bannocks  of  the  ‘  Tonvood  ? 
Who  brought  this  bannock,  Balcanquhail?  Where  is  the 
person  who  brought  it  ?  ”  Balcanquhail  informed  him. 

“  Send  her  up  to  me  instantly — instantly  !  ”  rejoined  the 
excited  monarch.  “  This  is  the  good  woman  about  whom 
I  have  been  so  anxiously,  but  vainly,  inquiring  for  these 
two  or  three  years  back.  Quick,  quick,  bring  her  hither, 
Balcanquhail  ?  ” 

In  less  than  two  minutes  afterwards,  Margaret  Grahame 
was  in  the  presence  of  her  sovereign.  On  her  entrance,  the 
long  hastened  towards  her  with  extended  hand,  and  after 
giving  her  a  cordial  welcome  : —  „ 

“  Where  in  all  the  world  hast  thou  been,  my  good  dame  ?  ” 
he  said,  “  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  thee,  although  I 
have  had  emissaries  employed  from  time  to  time,  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  to  trace  thee  out,  with 
the  offer  of  a  reward  to  him  who  should  first  discover  thee  ? 
No  one  about  thy  old  place  of  residence — whither  I  went 
myself  to  seek  thee — could  tell  aught  of  thee.  They  knew 
not  what  had  become  of  thee,  nor  where  thou  hadst  gone 
to.  Where,  on  earth,  hast  thou  been  ?  ” 

Margaret  gave  the  history  of  her  whole  proceedings,  and 
of  all  that  had  happened  her  since  the  eventful  night  on 
which  she  had  entertained  the  king  in  her  little  cot  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Torwood. 

When  she  was  done,  Bruce,  with  many  expressions  of 
kindness,  presented  her  with  a  large  purse  of  gold  for  her 
present  exigencies.  He  subsequently  built  her  a  handsome 
mansion-house,  where  she  lived  in  comfort  and  independence 
for  many  years,  on  the  site  of  her  ruined  cottage  a  locality 
which  he  chose  in  order  to  commemorate  the  event  which 
forms  the  ground  of  this  tale — gave  her  a  charter  of  three  or 
four  extensive  farms  that  lay  around  it,  dowered  her  daughter, 
Margaret  Grahame,  who  was,  by  this  means  enabled  to  wed 
the  man  of  her  choice,  and,  finally,  placed  her  two  sons  in 
situations  of  profit  and  trust  about  his  own  person. 

And  so,  gentle  reader,  ends  the  story  of  the  “  Barley 
Bannock.” 


THE  RETURNED  LETTER. 

We  all  know  that  great  endings  have  often  had  but  small 
beginnings ;  that  most  serious  consequences  have  often  arisen 
from  very  trilling  incidents.  This,  we  say,  we  all  know.  Yet 
there  may  be  some  who  would  deny  the  fact.  If  there  be, 
let  them  read  the  following  account  of  a  particular  passage  in 
the  life  of  Mr  John  Manderston,  and  let  them,  at  the  same 
time,  take  warning  by  it : — 

Mr  John  Manderston,  who  was  an  ironmonger  to  business, 
sat  him  down  one  day,  at  the  period  to  which  our  story  refers, 
to  indite  a  letter  to  a  certain  Mr  David  Morrison ;  the  said 
David  Morrison  being  then  resident  in  the  city  of  Glasgow. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter,  which  we  shall  shortly  place  before 
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the  reader,  was  to  remind  Mr  David  Morrison  of  an  old  debt 
due  to  the  writer,  and  demanding  payment  thereof.  These 
were  the  terms  of  the  document  in  question  : — 

“  Heatheebraes,  24 th  August  1813. 

“  Me  David  Morrison, 

“  Sir, — Your  old  dett  which  you  o  me,  is  now  long  stand¬ 
ing  for  about  seven  years  ;  and  as  you  are  now,  I  here,  in 
good  circumstances,  I  lioupe  you  will  immediately  remit  me 
the  same,  which  is  £9  :  14  :  4^,  for  various  artikles  fur¬ 
nished  you  in  my  lhie. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Your  obed.  Serv., 

“John  Manderston.” 

Having  duly  folded,  sealed,  and  addressed  this  letter,  John 
took  it  to  the  post-office,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  popped 
it  into  the  slip.  This  done,  John  patiently  awaited  the  re¬ 
sult.  His  claim  on  Mr  David  Morrison,  we  need  hardly 
say,  was  a  just  one,  and  had,  indeed,  been  long  owing,  as  set 
forth  in  the  letter  of  demand.  John,  therefore,  reasonably 
expected  that  his  application  would  produce  something — and, 
certes,  it  did. 

On  the  third  day  after  Mr  Manderston  had  written  and 
despatched  the  letter  in  question,  he  was  very  much  surprised, 
and  very  much  pleased,  to  be  presented,  by  the  postman 
with  a  yery  promising-looking  packet,  on  which  was  a  charge 
of  one  shilling  and  fourpence  halfpenny  of  postage.  This 
charge,  not  doubting  that  the  packet  spoken  of  contained  a 
remittance  from  his  old  debtor,  Morrison,  Mr  Manderston 
cheerfully  paid. 

“One  shilling  and  fourpence  ha’penny,  Archy!”  he  said, 
addressing  the  postman  in  a  chuckling  voice,  and  with  a 
smiling  countenance.  “  I  ’ll  pay  you  the  money,  my  man !  ” 
and  he  drew  out  the  drawer  of  his  till,  with  a  jerk  of  un¬ 
usual  promptitude  and  readiness,  paid  the  postage,  and 
retired  to  his  little  desk,  to  open,  and  feast  on  the  contents 
of  his  packet. 

Mr  Manderston,  however,  went  to  work  cautiously  and 
dehberately  in  this  matter,  as  if  to  prolong  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasing  anticipation.  He  first  broke  one  seal,  and  then 
another — for  the  packet  was  carefully  secured — and  then 
slowly  unfolded  the  envelope — an  operation  which  he  fully 
expected  would  disclose  to  his  longing  eyes  the  impressive 
appearance  of  a  bank-note  of  respectable  amount.  But  what 
was  his  surprise  and  disappointment  to  find  that  the  enve¬ 
lope,  which  he  had  just  unfolded,  enclosed  only  a  letter !  This 
letter,  however,  John  immediately  opened,  without  looking  at 
the  superscription,  and  read — 

“  Sir, — Your  old  dett  which  you  o  me,  is  now  long  stand¬ 
ing  for  about  seven  years,  and” - Here  J ohn  brought  up 

all  at  once.  Paused.  A  sudden  light  had  bro^e  in  upon 
him.  He  discovered  that  he  was  reading  his  own  letter — the 
identical  letter  he  had  sent,  three  days  before,  to  his  debtor, 
Morrison. 

What  could  this  mean?  No  remittance;  but  in  place 
of  that,  his  own  letter  back.  Most  extraordinary !  Mr 
Manderston  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  outside  of  the 
letter,  and  there  discovered  the  word  refused  written  in  red 
ink  in  a  scrawling  hand. 

“  Ah,  refused  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  indigna¬ 
tion.  “  The  scoundrel.  To  swindle  me  out  of  my  money, 
and  now  to  refuse  my  letter ;  and  to  subject  me,  moreover, 
to  a  double  postage.”  It  was  a  very  provoking  case ;  and 
deep  was  the  resentment,  fierce  the  ire  of  Mr  Manderston,  as 
he  contemplated,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  ungrateful,  ungracious 
proceeding.  But  peace-loving  and  rest-loving  man  as  John 
was,  he  determined  to  bestir  himself  on  the  present  occasion, 


and  not  to  allow  the  slight  put  upon  him  by  his  debtor, 
Morrison,  to  go  unresented.  John  determined  on  revenge; 
but  in  what  shape,  of  what  description  should  it  be  ?  This 
was  a  question ;  for  the  debtor  was  a  discharged  bankrupt, 
and,  moreover,  a  wily  rogue,  so  there  was  no  safety  in  dealing 
with  him  “  according  to  law  ;”  that  is,  in  prosecuting.  Such 
a  proceeding  might  only  make  bad  worse,  by  hooking  John 
in  for  the  expenses,  without  affecting  the  recovery  of  a  penny 
of  the  principal.  It  might.  Then  what  was  to  be  done? 
Mr  Manderston  was  a  good  deal  at  a  loss.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  a  bright  idea  struck  him  ;  and  John  chuckled  over  it, 
for  there  was  some  mischievous  humour  in  it;  at  least  so 
there  appeared  to  be  to  John  himself,  who,  we  need  hardly 
say,  was  not  very  bright  either  in  repartie  or  retaliation,  or 
indeed  in  anything  else.  The  idea  alluded  to,  was  to  send 
his  letter  back  again  to  Morrison  under  a  cover,  which  should 
also  enclose  the  envelope  in  which  it  came  to  himself,  and 
thus  to  subject  his  debtor  in  triple  postage. 

No  sooner  conceived  than  executed.  Delighted  with  the 
ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  Mr  Manderston  immediately 
made  up  the  cunning  packet,  addressed  it,  disguising  his  hand 
as  much  as  he  could,  and  despatched  it. 

For  a  whole  week  after,  Mr  Manderston  enjoyed,  undis¬ 
turbed,  the  pleasing  notion  that  he  had  done  his  correspon¬ 
dent  ;  for,  on  this  he  presumed  after  the  second  day,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  return  in  that  time.  He  had  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  Morrison  had  bitten. 

For  a  whole  week,  then,  we  say,  Mr  Manderston  enjoyed, 
undisturbed,  all  the  felicity  which  this  circumstance  was 
capable  of  affording.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  an 
event  occurred  which  showed,  that  the  thing  had  not  gone  off 
either  quite  so  quietly  or  so  satisfactorily  as  John  had  fondly 
imagined.  A  thickish  letter,  postage  free,  however,  was  put 
into  Mr  Manderston’s  hand  by  the  postman.  He  wondered 
where  it  could  be  from,  and  what  it  could  be  about,  and  still 
more  did  he  wonder  when  he  read  on  the  back,  in  large  plain 
print,  the  words — “  On  His  Majesty’s  service.”  An  order 
for  ironmongery,  thought  Mr  Manderston,  for  some  barracks 
or  other.  Thus  thinking,  John  broke  the  large  official  seal 
with  which  the  letter  was  secured,  and  found  several  docu¬ 
ments  enclosed.  He  took  out  one,  opened  it,  and  read— 

“  Sir, — Your  old  dett  which  you  o  me,  is  now  long 

standing  for  about  seven  years,  and” - Here,  as  on  a 

former  occasion,  Mr  Manderston  stopped  short,  looked  a  little 
pale,  and  got  a  little  confused.  What  could  this  mean.  His 
letter  again.  It  was  rather  alarming ;  it  was  so,  from  its 
appearing  under  such  circumstances,  under  cover  of  an  official, 
a  Government  envelope.  Rather  serious. 

There  was  an  official  letter  also,  inside.  Mr  Manderston 
took  it  up,  opened  it,  and  found  it  to  be  to  the  following 
effect : — 

“Sir, — The  enclosed  letters  having  been  refused  by  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  I  have  to  request  that 
you  make  immediate  payment  of  the  several  postages,  on  the 
letters  in  question,  amounting  in  all  to  3s.  4|d.,  to  the  post¬ 
master  of  your  place,  otherwise  legal  proceedings  will  be 
forthwith  entered  into  against  you  for  recovery  of  the  same. 

“  I  am,  sir,  <fcc.” 

Mr  Manderston  was  struck  dumb ;  at  least  it  would  have 
been  seen  that  he  was  so,  had  anybody  been  present ;  but 
there  being  none,  he  had  no  occasion  to  speak.  It  was  some 
moments  too  before  he  could  even  think  on  the  very  odd 
affair  thus  so  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  him ;  that  is,  think 
of  it  in  any  useful  or  connected  way.  At  length,  however, 
he  began  to  take  a  regular  and  deliberate  view  of  the  matter 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  finally  emerged  from  the  brown  study 
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into  which  it  had  thrown  him  with  a  clear  conviction  that  he 
was  ill  used  in  the  matter ;  that  Morrison  had  behaved  vil- 
lanously ;  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  pay  the  3s.  4^d.  de¬ 
manded,  and  that  he  would  not  pay  it,  he  firmly  resolved. 

Full  at  once  of  this  determination,  and  of  the  gross  in¬ 
justice  attempted  to  be  done  him,  Mr  Manderston  imme¬ 
diately  took  pen  in  hand,  and  commenced  inditing  a  me¬ 
morial  to  the  post-master  at  Edinburgh,  setting  forth,  in  the 
following  terms,  the  hardship  of  his  case,  together  with  an 
expression  of  the  resolution  above  alluded  to ;  that  is,  the 
resolution  not  to  pay. 

“  Sir,” — began  this  pithy  document — “  I  have  receive 
yours,  in  which  you  demand  from  me  three  shillins  and  for- 
pence  hapeny  for  postig  for  a  leter  I  sent  to  Mr  Morrison, 
Glasgow,  who  has  been  owin  me  a  det  of  long  standing— for 
seven  years— demanding  the  payment  of  my  just  and  laful  det ; 
and  he  refused  it,  because  he  wishes  to  avoid  payment  of  his 
laful  dets,  although  justly  owin,  with  interest  and  expenses. 
I  will  not,  therefore,  pay  the  money  you  demand,  as  I  think 
it  unjust  and  unreasonable  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  pay 
for  askin  my  on,  which  is  due  me,  as  I  have  said,  by  Morri¬ 
son,  which  got  value  in  ironinongry  and  other  guds,  as  I 
can  well  prove  by  my  buks. 

“  I  am,  sir,  <fcc.” 

P.S.  I  am  determine  not  to  pay  the  3s.  4^d.,  you  must 
go  to  Morrison  for  it,  which  is  bound  to  pay  it.” 

Having  folded  and  sealed  this  concise,  clear,  and  felicit¬ 
ously  expressed  memorial  and  remonstrance,  Mr  Manderston 
addressed  it  “  To  the  post-master  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  ” 
and  despatched  it  to  its  destination,  in  full  assurance  that  he 
should  hear  no  more  of  it.  In  this  opinion,  three  days  of  entire 
silence  confirmed  him  ;  but  the  fourth  brought  an  awakener  ; 
it  came  in  the  shape  of  a  letter — a  sufficiently  polite  one, 
however  from  the  post-office  at  Edinburgh,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  his  epistle,  but  refusing  to  forego  the  claim  of 
3s.  4^d. 

“  The  letters  to  which  your  communication  alludes,”  said 
this  official  document,  “  having  been  refused  by  the  party  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  you,  as  the  writer  thereof,  are 
liable  in  the  postage  as  charged,  agreeably  to  the  regulation 
of  this  office.  You  will,  therefore,  please  order  immediate 
payment  of  the  amount,  (3s.  4^d.,)  otherwise,  I  regret  to  say, 
the  case  will  be  put  forthwith  into  the  hands  of  our  solicitor 
for  instant  prosecution.  (Signed)  Secretary.” 

The  matter  was  getting  serious  then;  Mr  Manderston 
thought  it  so ;  but  still  his  resolution  not  to  pay  remained 
unshaken..  How  to  proceed  next  in  the  business,  however, 
puzzled .  him.  .  He  had  now  exhausted  all  his  resources  and 
all  his  ingenuity,  in  so  far  as  these  were  applicable  to  the 
aflair  in  hand.  Mr  Manderston,  in  short,  was  at  his  wits’ 
end  as  regarded  it. 

In  this  dilemma  he  bethought  him  of  applying  to  his  so¬ 
licitor  for  advice  and  assistance. 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  he  took  down  his  hat 
put  it  on,  told  his  boy  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  shop’ 
and  proceeded  straightway  to  the  house  of  his  legal  friend’ 
Mr  Snoddy,  carrying  with  him  all  the  letters  and  papers  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  case  on  which  he  was  about  to  consult  him. 

On  being  ushered  into  the  writing-room  of  the  man  of  law 
—  Be  seated,  my  dear  sir,  be  seated,”  said  the  latter— per¬ 
ceiving  that  there  was  a  look  of  business  about  his  visitor 
Anything  to  do  in  my  way  ?  ”  added  Mr  Snoddy,  laughingly,’ 
and  rubbing  his  hands  with  professional  glee.  “  Anything  to 
do  in  my  way,  my  dear  sir?”  b 


Mr  Manderston,  with  a  gravity  of  face  which  contrasted 
rather  strongly  with  the  smiling  countenance  of  the  lawyer, 
replied,  that  there  was  a  small  matter  regarding  which  he 
wished  to  consult  him  ;  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  state  his 
case,  producing,  at  the  same  time,  the  various  documents 
which  its  progress  had  accumulated.  Having  patiently 
listened  to  the  former,  and  carefully  perused  the  latter,  Mr 
Snoddy  rested  his  head  upon  his  left  hand,  and  gave  himself 
up  for  a  few  seconds  to  profound  thought.  This  imposing 
ceremony  gone  through,  he  suddenly  resumed  his  natural 
lively  manner,  and  said — 

“  Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  see  very  plainly  what  we  are  to  do  in 
this  case!  we  will  pay  the  3s.  4|d.” 

“We’ll  do  no  such  thing,”  here  vehemently  interposed  Mr 
Manderston. 

“Patience,  my  good  sir— patience,”  said  Mr  Snoddy,  hold¬ 
ing  up  his  hand  deprecatingly— “  till  I  explain.  We  will  pay 
the  3s.  4§d.  to  the  post-office ;  because,  if  we  don’t,  they  will 
enforce  it  with .  expenses,  they  having  nothing  to  do  between 
you  and  Morrison,  but  merely  to  look  to  the  writer  of  the 
letter  or  letters,  for  the  postage  or  postages  thereof.  But, 
having  paid  it,  we  have  then  good  grounds  of  action  against 
Morrison  for  recovery  of  the  same,  with  interest  and  charges  • 
don’t  you  see  ?  And  when  we  have  brought  the  matter  into 
this  shape,  leave  me  alone  for  sweating  him.  I  ’ll  stir  him  up 
with  a  long  pole,  I  warrant  ye.” 

To  Mr  Manderston  this  view  of  the  case  gave  great  satis¬ 
faction  ;  and. had,  besides,  the  effect  of  reconciling  him  to  pay- 
ing,  at  least  in  the  meantime,  the  3s.  4 j,d.  demanded  by  the 
post-office.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  proceedings  in¬ 
stantly  entered  into  against  Morrison. 

In  about  a  week  after  this,  Mr  Snoddy  called  on  Mr  Man¬ 
derston,  with  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand ;  and  looking 

very  grave  and  business-like — even  before  he  spoke  a  word _ 

Mi  Manderston  saw  there  was  something  wrong ;  he  was 
theiefoie,  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the  following  com¬ 
munication,  thus  prefaced,  from  Mr  Snoddy  :— 

That  fellow,  Morrison,”  he  said,  looking  fierce,  “is  gobm 
to  be  troublesome,  I  doubt.  He  has  employed  a  man  of  busi° 
ness  to  defend.  Here  are  two  letters  I  have  had  from  that 
person  on  the  subject,  in  answer  to  two  of  mine,  of  which 
here  are  the  two  copies ;  and  here,  also,  is  a  scroll  of  another 
letter  which  I  mean  to  despatch  this  afternoon,  in  answer  to 
the  Glasgow  writer’s  last,  and  I  think  it’ll  be  a  settler.” 

Having  said  this,  Mr  Snoddy  placed  the  various  documents 
he  alluded  to,  seriatim,  before  his  client,  and  invited  him  to 
look  over  them. 

Mr  Manderston,  without  saying  a  word,  went  to  his  little 
desk,  took  therefrom  his  spectacles,  put  them  leisurely  and 
solemnly  on  his  nose,  and  commenced  a  deliberate  perusal  of 
the  different  papers  submitted  to  him ;  Mr  Snoddy  standing 
by,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand — for  he  was  warm — wiping  the 
peispiration  from  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief  and 
looking  terribly  ferocious— this  said  ferocity  being  directed 
against  Morrison  and  his  law-agent. 

“But  you  haven’t  looked  over  the  scroll  of  the  letter  I 
mean  to  send  to-day,  Mr  Manderston,”  said  Mr  Snoddy 
seeing  that  the  former  paused  in  his  labours  as  if  he  had 
finished,  without  having  looked  at  the  document  in  question. 

(  It  s,  I  trunk,  a  settler,  as  I  said,”  continued  Mr  Snoddy. 

It  s  a  complete  summing  up  of  the  whole  case,  embodying 
all.  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  showing 
I  imagine,  very  clearly,  that  we  have  the  right  end  of  the 
string  But  I’ll  read  it  for  you,  my  dear  sir;”  and  Mr 
onoudy,  taking  up  the  very  formidable  scroll,  began  : _ 

“Sir, — The  case  of  Manderston  versus  Morrison,  your 
client  arose,  as  you  are  well  aware,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Mr  Manderston  addressing  a  letter  to  Morrison,  dated  the 
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24th  of  August  1813,  craving,  as  he  was  well  entitled  to  do, 
payment  of  a  just  and  lawful  debt  due  to  him  by  the  said 
Morrison  ” - 

“Exactly,”  here  interposed  Manderston,  “just  and  lawful, 
and  long  owing” 

“  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  we  ’ll  come  to  that  immediately,”  replied 
Mr  Snoddy,  “  a  letter  craving,  as  he  was  well  entitled  to  do  ” 
— continued  the  latter,  resuming  his  reading — “  payment  of 
a  just  and  lawful  debt  due  to  him  by  the  said  Morrison  ;  of 
which  letter,  the  following  is  a  literal  copy : — 

Heatherbraes,  24 th  August  1813. 

“Sir, — Your  old  debt  which  you  owe  me  is  now  long 
standing — for  about  seven  years  ” - 

“Precisely,”  here  again  interrupted  Mr  Manderston. 
“  That ’s  just  what  I  said.  The  very  words  to  a  hair.” 

“  A  copy  from  your  own  holograph,  my  dear  sir,  which  I 
have  in  my  possession,”  said  Mr  Snoddy. 

“  My  what  ?  ”  inquired  Mr  Manderston. 

“Your  holograph,  my  dear  sir,”  said  the  writer. 

“  What ’s  that  ?  ”  rejoined  Mr  Manderston. 

“  Y our  handwriting — the  original  letter  you  mote  Morrison.” 

“  Ou  ay,  ou  ay  !  ”  replied  the  now  enlightened  penman. 

Mr  Snoddy  now  proceeded,  but  we  need  not,  to  finish  the 
copy  of  Manderston’s  “  holograph.”  He  then  passed»rr  to 
further  statements  of  facts,  and  finally  concluded  with  three 
close-mitten  pages  of  argument,  filled  with  law  and  logic. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  masterpiece,  and  well  entitled  to  the  eulo- 
gium  which  the  miter  had  passed  on  it,  when  he  called  it  a 
settler. 

When  he  had  finished - 

“  Juist  sae,”  said  Mr  Manderston.  “  It  seems  to  me  a  gay 
steeve,  pithy  piece  o’  writin’.  Ye  hit  him  gayin  hard  in  twa 
or  three  places.” 

“  I  think  I  do !  ”  replied  Mr  Snoddy,  smiling  complacently, 
and  folding  up  the  “  pithy  piece  o’  writin’,”  with  a  triumphant 
flourish. 

“  Thai  ’ll  surely  bring  them  to  their  senses !  ”  said  Mr 
Manderston. 

“  I  should  think  so  !  ”  replied  Mr  Snoddy,  with  a  confident 
simper. 

“  Weel,  despatch ’t  as  fast ’s  ye  can  !  ”  said  Mr  Manderston. 
“  Keep  the  puddin’  het,  and  dinnie  gie  them  a  moment ’s  re¬ 
spite.  They’ll  no  fin’  John  Manderston  gie  in  so  ready  as 
they  think.” 

Thus  encouraged,  Mr  Snoddy  lost  no  time  in  firing  off  the 
great  gun,  which  he  had  just  charged  against  the  enemy.  It 
had  not,  however,  by  any  means  the  effect  hoped  for  by  that 
very  acute  lawyer ;  quite  the  contrary  :  its  only  result  was  to 
bring  back  a  reply  of  twice  its  length,  stating  facts  also,  but 
arriving  at  very  different  conclusions,  and  breathing  in  every 
fine  the  most  contemptuous  defiance. 

On  receipt  of  this  reply,  Mr  Snoddy,  as  in  duty  bound, 
waited  on  his  client,  and  laid  it  before  him,  saying,  as  he  did 
so — “  The  scoundrel  is  going  to  defend.” 

Mr  Manderston  adjusted  his  spectacles  on  his  nose  and, 
with  the  same  gravity  and  earnestness  as  before,  began  to  read 
the  reply. 

When  he  had  finished — “What’s  to  be  done  noo,  then, 
Mr  Snoddy  ?  ”  he  said,  raising  his  spectacles  on  his  forehead, 
and  looking  his  man  of  business  earnestly  in  the  face.  “We 
maun  on  nae  account  gie  in — I ’m  determined  on  that.” 

“Why  I  fancy,”  replied  Mr  Snoddy,  “we  must  carry  it 
into  court.  The  expenses  on  the  case  are  already  considerable, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  them.” 

“We’ll  no  lose  them,  if  there’s  justice  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money,”  said  Mr  Manderston,  reddening  with  anger.  “  Into 
court  wi’  them  by  a’  means,  and  let ’s  hae  a  warsle  wi’  them 
there.’ 


Thus  instructed,  Mr  Snoddy  lost  no  time  in  taking  the 
necessary  steps  for  bringing  the  case  of  Manderston  versus 
Morrison  before  the  sheriff.  These  steps  gone  through,  the 
day  and  hour  of  cause  was  anxiously  waited  for. 

They  came,  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  when  they 
did,  they  found  Mr  Snoddy  at  his  post.  Mr  Snoddy  did  for 
his  client  all  that  man  could  do ;  but  what  availed  it ;  the 
sheriff  held  that  no  man  was  bound  to  receive  a  letter  unless 
he  chose  it,  on  whatever  ground  or  pretence  it  might  be  sent, 
and  discerned,  with  expenses,  against  the  pursuer. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Mr  Snoddy  urged  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  his  client’s  application  to  his  creditor,  by  letter,  for 
payment  of  his  debt;  and  in  proof  of  the  bond  fide  nature  of 
the  transaction,  read  to  the  court  Mr  Manderston’s  first  letter 
to  Morrison,  the  original  cause  of  the  whole  proceeding  com¬ 
mencing  : — “  Sir,  your  old  debt  which  you  owe  me  is  now 
long  standing — for  about  seven  years.” 

It  was  to  no  purpose,  we  say,  that  Mr  Snoddy  did  all  this, 
and  a  great  deal  more.  Judgment  went  against  him,  and 
the  enemy  was  victorious.  This  defeat  was  heavy  news  for 
Mr  Snoddy  to  bring  home  to  Mr  Manderston ;  but  he  did 
bring  them  home  to  that  gentleman,  nevertheless,  and  said  it 
was  most  “  unfortunate,”  and,  “  he  would  add,  most  iniquit¬ 
ous.” 

Mr  Manderston  thought  so  too,  and  said  he  was  still 
determined  not  to  lose  Iris  3s.  4^d.  Mr  Snoddy  said  he 
was  right;  and  added,  that  he  was  sure  if  the  case  was 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Session ;  justice  would  still  be 
obtained ;  that  they  would  get  a  decision  in  their  favour,  with 
costs. 

It  was  a  great  and  important  day  for  Manderston,  the  31st 
day  of  the  month  after  the  events  which  we  have  just  recorded 
took  place. 

On  that  day  Mr  Manderston  was  up  at  an  unusually  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  and,  shortly  after,  appeared  on  the  main 
^street  of  Heatherbraes,  dressed  in  his  best,  carrying  a  small 
bundle  under  his  arm,  whose  outward  covering  was  a  bright 
yellow  silk  handkerchief,  and  wending  his  way  towards  the 
“  Hen  and  Chickens  Inn,”  from  whence  the  “  Fly  Jack  and 
Begone  ”  light  coach  started  for  Edinburgh. 

On  reaching  the  yard  of  the  inn,  Mr  Manderston  was 
joined  by  a  gentleman  in  a  new  full  suit  of  blacks,  and  other¬ 
wise  evidently  pinked  out  for  some  great  occasion.  It  was 
Mr  Snoddy. 

On  this  day  the  returned  letter  case  was  to  come  before 
the  Lords  of  Session ;  and  the  lawyer  and  his  client  were 
now  on  their  way  to  the  metropolis  to  be  present  at  the  trial. 

Having  taken  their  seats  in  the  vehicle  with  the  curious 
compound  name,  the  two  gentlemen  were  soon  at  their  desti¬ 
nation,  and  were  shortly  afterwards  seen — Mr  Snoddy  pilot¬ 
ing  the  way,  and  Mr  Manderston  stavering  after  him — work¬ 
ing  their  way  through  the  crowded  Parliament  House — the 
buzz  and  bustle  of  which  greatly  surprised  and  confounded 
the  unsophisticated  ironmonger,  who  had  never  been  there 
before. 

Mr  Snoddy  having  now  conducted  his  client  into  the 
division  where  his  case  was  to  be  tried,  whispered  two  or 
three  words  into  his  ear;  and,  by  dint  of  some  dragging, 
hauling,  and  pushing,  succeeded  in  getting  him  snugly 
planted  in  a  seat  directly  behind  that  usually  occupied  by 
the  legal  gentlemen  interested  in  the  proceedings  before  the 
court. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  his  client,  Mr  Snoddy  disappeared, 
but,  soon  after  returned,  and,  stretching  across  the  seats,  so  as 
to  get  us  near  Mr  Manderston  as  possible,  informed,  in  a 
whisper,  “  that  the  case  was  just  coming  on.”  It  came  on, 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  that  ever  was  heard 
within  the  walls  of  that  court-house  was  delivered,  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  counsel  employed  by  Mr  Snoddy  for  Mr 
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Manderston’s  interest.  The  counsel  opened  the  case  by  call¬ 
ing  it  one  of  the  most  important  and  extraordinary,  and,  he 
sa?d,  “he  did  not  hesitate  to  add,  one  of  the  most  infamous, 
on  the  part  of  the  defenders,  that  ever,  perhaps,  came  before 
their  lordships.”  He  then  proceeded  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  the  action  was  brought. 

“Nothing,”  he  said,  “could  be  more  reasonable  in  its  pur¬ 
pose,  nothing  more  mild  in  its  terms,  than  his  client’s  letter 
to  Morrison.  But,  my  lords,”  he  continued,  “  I  do  not  wish 
your  lordships  to  take  my  unsupported  assertion  on  this 
point :  I  will  read  to  your  lordships  the  letter  itself,  which  I 
am  fortunate  enough  to  have  in  my  possession. 

“  It  is  dated,  your  lordships” — went  on  the  eloquent  coun¬ 
sel,  now  looking  on  a  paper  which  he  had  dug  out  from  a 
mass  of  documents  before  him,  and,  at  this  moment,  held 
open  in  his  hand — “It  is  dated,  your  lordships,  ‘ Heather- 
braes,  24th  August  ISIS/  and  runs  thus ‘ Sir,— your  old 
debt  which  you  owe  me  is  now  long  standing — for  about  seven 
years,  and’” - 

“  Exactly — precisely,  sir.  That ’s  the  identical  letter,  word 
for  word  ” — here  spoke  out  some  one,  in  an  audible  voice,  from 
the  seat  behind  the  counsel  who  was  speaking,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  court,  and  to  the  interruption  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings. 

It  was  Mr  Manderston.  His  counsel  looked  at  him  reprov¬ 
ingly  ;  Mr  Snoddy  stretched  his  hand  towards  him  deprecat- 
ingly ;  and  the  bench  admonished  him  severely. 

Harmony  restored,  the  case  went  on,  came  to  a  close,  and 
— is  the  reader  prepared  for  such  a  catastrophe — was  decided, 
once  more,  in  favour  of  the  defenders. 

Mr  Manderston  returned  home,  settled  the  costs  of  his 
?ase,  including  Mr  Snoddy’s  account,  and  found,  in  summing 
up  the  various  items  of  his  outlay  in  this  affair,  that  he  had 
paid,  altogether,  £114,  13s.  9d.  for  the  returned  letter. 


THE  SMUGGLER’S  SON. 

The  Philistines  are  out!  ’  cries  Will.  ‘  We  ’ll  take  no  heed  on  *t. 

Attack’d,  whose  the  man  that  would  flinch  from  his  gun  ? 

Should  my  head  be  blown  off,  I  shall  ne’er  feel  the  need  on ’t. 

W e  ’ll  fight  while  we  can  :  when  we  can’t,  boys,  we  ’ll  run  !  ’  ” 

Will  Watch. 

Twas  midnight.  The  hollow  wind  howled  around  the 
cabin  of  Martin  Kennedy,  the  most  daring  smuggler  on 
the  coast  of  Carrick.  A  female  figure  stood  within  the 
doorway,  gazing  wistfully  over  the  dark  and  foaming  waters 
which  lashed  the  shore  a  short  distance  from  her  feet.  It 
was  Helen,  the  smuggler’s  wife.  For  hours  before,  till  now, 
she  had  stood  alone  amidst  the  storm,  braving  its  fury, 
anxious  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  little  skiff  which 
contained  all  that  was  dear  to  her  on  earth — her  husband 
and  her  son.  Amid  the  darkness,  to  which  she  had 
fariiiliarised  her  eyesight,  she  could  detect  a  vessel  on  the 
waters  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  league.  W ell  did  she 
know  that  vessel  was  on  the  watch  for  Martin  Kennedy ;  for 
Lieutenant  Fairfax,  its  commander,  owed  him  and  his  a 
deadly  .grudge. 

Some  years  previous,  the  lieutenant  had,  while  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend  in  Ayrshire,  cast  eyes  upon  a  lovely  girl, 
a  daughter  of  a  cotter  on  his  friend’s  estate.  He  wooed 
and  won  her ;  for  what  power  hath  innocence  and  beauty, 
while  “steeped  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,”  against  him 
on  whom  Fortune  hath  showered  her  choicest  favours  ? 
Captain  Mowbray — for  such  was  the  appellation  Lieutenant 
Fairfax  then  assumed — was  a  wealthy  and  a  handsome  man ; 
and,  better  than  all,  he  was,  as  the  girl  thought,  a  captain. 


The  maiden  was  coy  at  first;  but,  when  he  swore  that 
earth  to  him  was  but  a  desert  without  her — that  all  of 
future  happiness  to  him  was  concentrated  in  her  bewitching 
smile — that  beauty  such  as  hers  was  never  meant  to  be  pro¬ 
faned  by  the  rude  grasp  of  some  coarse  country  boor — the 
usual  effect  followed — the  poor  girl  believed  that  she  was 
the  loveliest  on  earth,  and  that  it  was  in  her  power  alone 
to  save  from  misery,  from  premature  death,  a  being  who 
loved,  nay,  doted  on  her — whose  sole  remaining  energies 
would  be  devoted  to  her  service — and  who  would  never 
have  a  thought,  a  wish,  which  was  not  in  unison  with 
hers.  Drunk  with  this  flattery,  she  consented  to  fly 
with  him — to  leave  a  fond  father’s  roof  under  cover  of 
night,  and  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  a  compara¬ 
tive  stranger.  Poor  deceived  girl,  she  never  dreamed  but 
that  she  took  this  step  as  the  first  towards  becoming  Mrs 
Mowbray.  It  never  once  entered  into  her  thoughts  that 
she  was  totally  unfitted  for  the  station  to  which  she  aspired, 
by  the  want  of  education,  of  maniere,  of  everything  but  a  fair 
skin  and  a  handsome  face.  Like  other  girls  who  are 
esteemed  pretty,  she  had  been  too  often  told  that  she  was  so ; 
and  this,  in  her,  as  in  their  estimation,  compensated  for  all 
else.  What  is  the  use  of  “  loveliness  within  ”  to  her  whose 
skin  is  of  a  blooming  tincture  ?  If  maidens  only  knew  how 
trifling  is  the  value  their  most  professed  admirers  really 
attach  to  beauty,  they  would  be  more  attentive  to  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  their  minds,  and  only  regard  their  pretty  faces  as  a 
subsidiary,  and  not  a  principal  recommendation  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  harder  sex. 

Marion  Leslie,  the  heroine  of  this  episode,  was  the  pole- 
star  to  which  the  affections  of  most  of  the  young  men  in  the 
countryside  pointed.  She  was  kind  to  all ;  but  for  no  par¬ 
ticular  one  did  she  show  a  preference.  Among  the  foremost 
and  most  indefatigable  of  her  wooers  was  Walter  Kennedy, 
the  smuggler’s  son ;  and  Iris  parents  looked  forward,  with 
nearly  as  great  joy  as  himself,  to  the  day  when  his  circum¬ 
stances  would  enable  him  to  offer  his  hand  to  Marion  Leslie  ; 
for  he  could  not  think  of  asking  her  to  share  his  fortunes 
when  they  were  little  better  than  her  own. 

After  a  week  of  wishing,  the  night  arranged  for  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Marion  with  Captain  Mowbray  at  length  arrived ; 
and,  as  the  village  clock  struck  ten,  she  gently  closed  the 
door  of  her  father’s  cottage  behind  her,  and,  with  a  small 
bundle  containing  her  best  “  bib  and  tucker  ”  in  her  hand, 
cautiously  passed  by  the  windows  of  the  cottage,  by  the  barn¬ 
door,  through  “  the  slap,”  as  the  entrance  to  the  place  was 
denominated,  and,  finally,  stood  upon  the  highway.  The 
moon  was  shining  bright  at  that  auspicious  moment ;  but  a 
minute  after,  and  a  mass  of  clouds  hid  it  from  her  sight ; 
again  it  peered  from  among  the  cloudy  apertures,  and  again 
was  hid  from  her  view ;  and  thus  and  thus  it  still  went  on. 
o’erspreading  now  the  landscape  with  its  misty  light,  and 
anon  retiring  behind  the  deep  black  drapery  of  heaven.  An 
omen,  she  imagined,  of  her  future  destiny — shadows  at  first, 
bright  joy  afterwards,  till,  in  the  end,  the  clouds  dispersed, 
and  it  sailed  proudly  and  alone  in  the  clear  blue  vault  of 
heaven. 

A  few  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed  ere  Captain  Mowbray 
was  at  her  side,  and,  pressing  her  to  his  heart,  he  cried — 
“  Come,  dearest  Marion,  at  a  short  distance  I  have  a  carriage 
in  waiting  to  convey  us  hence.  A  few  short  hours  will  but 
have  passed  eve  we  shall  be  safe  in  Glasgow ;  and,  before  the 
world  is  a  week  older,  my  pretty  Marion  will  bloom  forth  the 
goddess  of  a  fairy  retreat  in  Devon ;  for  there,  love,  I  have  a 
cottage  mantled  with  honeysuckle  and  white  roses  ;  a  sweet 
sunshiny  spot  it  is,  which  only  wants  the  presence  of  her  my 
heart  holds  dearest  to  make  it  a  perfect  paradise.” 

“  0  Mowbray,”  simpered  forth  the  blushing  maiden,  “  ye 
speak  sao  bonny,  an’  look  sae  sweetly  at  me,  that,  if  my  heart 
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head  been  made  o’  hard  whinstane,  ye  ivad  hae  fund  the  way 
to  melt  it.  Can  I  be  blamed  for  liltin’  ye  sae  weel  ?  ” 

“I  trust  not,  my  pretty  one,”  said  the  gallant  captain. 
But,  come,  the  carriage  waits,  and,  besides,  your  absence 
may  be  discovered,  and  you  pursued.  Come !  ”  and  so  saying, 
he  carried  rather  than  assisted  Marion  to  walk  towards  the 
vehicle.  The  coachman  stood  beside  the  door  with  his  whip 
in  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  placed  on  the  door  handle. 
Mowbray  praised  the  vigilance  of  the  man,  on  seeing  him  in 
that  ready  posture,  and  desired  him  to  open  the  door  and  let 
down  the  steps.  With  the  first  order  he  instantly  complied  ; 
but,  to  his  horror,  ere  there  was  time  for  the  performance  of 
the  second,  the  captain  was  unexpectedly  saluted  by  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  water-pitcher,  or  some  such  utensil,  which  were 
dashed  in  his  face  by  some  unseen  hand  inside  the  carriage  : 
and,  ere  he  could  recover  from  the  surprise  and  shock  into 
which  this  event  had  thrown  him,  he  found  himself  seized  by 
the  collar,  and  struggling  in  the  hands  of  the  coachman,  who 
belaboured  him  most  unmercifully  with  his  whip.  There¬ 
after,  he  was  bundled  neck  and  crop  into  the  now  empty 
carriage,  and  driven  off  with  great  rapidity,  unconscious  of 
and  almost  uncaring  for  the  fate  of  Marion  Leslie.  After 
some  time  the  carriage  stopped,  and  he  was  lifted  out ;  a  bell 
was  rung,  a  door  was  opened,  and,  quite  exhausted,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  his  friend,  which  he 
had  left,  with  pleasant  prospects  and  bright  dreams,  about 
an  hour  before.  He  was  taken  up  by  the  domestics  and 
carried  to  his  room.  The  next  morning  he  set  out  from  his 
friend’s  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  proceeding  to  England, 
urgent  business  being  brought  forward  as  an  excuse  for  his 
sudden  departure ;  yet,  ere  he  left  that  part  of  the  country, 
he  tried  to  discover  who  had  been  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage  on  his  person  ;  but,  for  a  considerable  time,  without 
the  least  shadow  of  success.  Marion  Leslie,  he  ascertained, 
was  ill  and  confined  to  bed — no  doubt,  with  the  fright  she 
had  received.  He  durst  not  go  near  her,  lest  he  might  en¬ 
counter  her  father,  who,  perhaps,  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  his  attempt  at  the  abduction  of  his  daughter ;  and  greatly 
he  feared  the  old  man’s  ■wrath,  and  the  old  man’s  curse. 

One  evening,  however,  having  obtained  information  that 
Marion’s  father  had  gone  to  Girvan,  and  would  not  return 
all  next  day,  he  determined  on  seeing  her  the  following 
morning.  Accordingly,  ere  the  sun  was  half-way  on  its 
course,  Lieutenant  Fairfax  stood  by  the  bedside  of  Marion 
Leslie.  He  gazed  upon  the  village  beauty  in  mute  aston¬ 
ishment,  for  she  was  sadly  altered ;  the  roses  of  her  cheek, 
which  he  had  thought  to  possess  so  long  as  their  freshness 
lasted,  had  been  plucked  by  the  more  merciful  hand  of  fever 
— the  brightness  of  her  hazel  eyes  was  dimmed — no  longer 
did  a  smile  revel  amid  her  handsome  features — no  longer  was 
her  step  light  and  buoyant.  But  there  she  lay,  seemingly 
more  fitted  for  the  cold  embrace  of  death  than  of  a  lover — 
an  object  more  for  worms  to  fatten  on  than  for  the  gaze  of 
him  who  sought  her.  She  seemed  quite  unconscious  or  all 
that  was  passing  around  her. 

The  only  other  inhabitant  of  the  cottage  was  exhibited  in 
the  person  of  an  “ auld  wifie,”  who  kept  bustling  about  the 
apartment,  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  cooking  some 
potato-soup ;  and,  when  her  leisure  from  this  avocation  would 
permit,  in  attending  on  the  sick  girl. 

“Marion,”  whispered  Fairfax,  when,  after  he  had  stood 
for  some  short  time  by  her  bedside,  he  found  that  she  noticed 
him  not — “  Marion  !  ” 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and,  turning  her 
“  lacklustre  eyes  ”  upon  him,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek. 

“  I  kent  he  would  come  again,  I  kent  it — did  I  no  say  he 
would  ?  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  he  hadna  the  heart  to  desert  puir 
Marion — oh  no,  he  hadna  the  heart !  ” 

There  was  a  wildness — an  unwonted  fire  in  her  eye  as  she 
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uttered  these  words,  which  made  even  Lieutenant  Fairfax 
shrink  beneath  her  gaze,  and  turn  away  his  eyes. 

“4D  7e  ma7  e’en  he .  surprised,”  said  the  old  woman, 
stopping .  in  the  act  of  stirring  the  soup ;  as,  with  the  lid  of 
the  pot  in  one  hand,  and  the  “  spurtle  ”  in  the  other,  she 
formed  a  fitting  object  for  the  captain’s  wandering  eyes  to  rest 
upon.  “The  lassie’s  gane  gyte,  an’  that’s  what ’ll  be  seen 
an  heard  tell  o  baith.  Her  faither  ’ll  no  believe  tus  whan  I 
say’t,  but  I’m  juist  as  sure  as  ye’re  stallin’  there,  sir,  that 
Marion  Leslie’s  gaun  clean  red  wud.” 

“  I  partially  understand  your  meaning,  my  good  woman,” 
•he  said.  “  But  tell  me  when  and  how  did  all  this  occur  ?— 
her  illness  ?  ” — 

“Ods  sef  us,  sir,  it’s  no  an  auld  story,  her  illness.  It  was 
only  last  Friday  week  that  the  lassie  didna  get  up  at  the 
usual  time  in  the  mornin’ ;  an’  whan  I  cam  in,  I  was  sure 
that .  there  was  something  wrang,  she  lookit  sae  shilpit  like. 
An  it  just  turned  out  as  I  thocht  it  wud — the  lassie  was  ill 
o’  a  brain  fever.” 

“Poor  thing!  poor  thing!”  was  the  lieutenant’s  involun¬ 
tary  ejaculation. 

“Weel,  sir,  as  I  was  sayin’,  the  lassie  was  ill  o’  a  brain 
fever,  an  she  did  naething  but  moan  and  graen,  an’  sab 
and  sigh  a’,  day  long,  an’  she  aye  cried  about  Walter  Ken¬ 
nedy— that’s  an.  auld  sweetheart  o’  hers,  sir — and  ane  Mow 
—Mowbray  I  think  she  ca’d  him,  and  aboot  riding  in  her 
ain  coach  wi’  sax  horses ;  and  then  she  said,  that  Walter 
and  his  faither  had  murdered  Mowbray,  an’  I  dinna  ken 
a  what.  Haith  !  I ’m  thinkin ,  sir,  that  the  nicht  afore  she 
was  taen  ill,  she  had  a  dream,  an  awfu’  dream  o’  some  kind 
or  ither.” 

“  A  dream,  Bell !  ”  exclaimed  Marion  Leslie,  suddenly 
raising  herself  up  on  her  elbow  in  the  bed.  “  Na,  na,  lass  ! 
it  wasna  a  dream.  It  was  real.  The  bonny  moon  was 
up :  Mowbray  held  me  to  his  breast,  and  I  was  happy, 
happy.  Bell!  I’ll  never  be  sae  happy  again — no,  never. 
They  tore  Mowbray  from  Marion,  an’  I  thocht  they  had 
murdered  him.  But  no,  that  canna  be  either,  for  he  was 
here  this  mornin’ !  ” 

As  she  said  this,  the  lieutenant,  fearful  of  agitating  her 
anew  with  his  presence,  retired  into  the  embrasure  of  the 
cottage  window,  and  leant  upon  the  sill. 

“  Wha  was  here  ?  ”  was  Bell’s  inquiry. 

“  Captain  Mowbray,  Bell !  Him  that  I  thocht  they  had 
murdered.” 

“  Captain  Mowbray  !  A  captain  in  John  Leslie’s  house. 
■Wha  wad  hae  thocht  it.  But  are  you  really  ” - 

Bell  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  latter  part  of  this 
sentence  to  Fairfax,  evidently  with  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  from  his  own  lips  the  fact  of  his  being  a  captain, 
when  he  motioned  her  to  silence.  But,  as  in  thus  address¬ 
ing  him,  the  dame’s  body  had  slightly  veered  round,  per¬ 
haps  unconsciously,  towards  the  place  where  he  stood,  it 
immediately  became  palpably  evident  to  Marion,  that 
there  was  some  one  besides  themselves  in  the  apartment, 
and  she  followed  with  her  eyes  the  motion  of  the  dame. 
Again  her  glance  rested  upon  Lieutenant  Fairfax.  The 
shock  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  fell  back  in  her  bed, 
fainting.  Bell  flew  to  her  relief,  and  began  applying  the 
usual  restoratives. 

“You,  as  well  as  Marion,”  said  Lieutenant  Fairfax, 
hastily,  “mentioned  one  Walter  Kennedy  as  having  been 
concerned  with  his  father  in  a  supposed  murder.  Who  is 
he  ?  Tell  me  quickly,  for  I  must  be  gone  ere  that  girl  re¬ 
covers.  My  presence,  you  see,  is  painful  to  her.  Who  is 
this  Walter  Kennedy?” 

“  He  s  the  son  of  ane  that  taks  the  name  o’  being  a 
fisherman,”  replied  Bell,  not  stopping,  however,  in  her 
employment ;  “  but,”  added  she,  with  a  mysterious  wag  of 
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tlie  finger,  “  the  folk  about  Garrick  ken  him  to  be  a 
smuggler,  and  they  say  that  the  son  is  juist  followin’  the 

trade  o’  his  father.”  <  , 

Having  obtained  this  scanty  information,  Faixfax,  alter 
placing  a  purse,  containing  some  guineas,  in  the  dames 
hand,  to  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  Marion  on  her  recovery, 
hurried  from  the  cottage.  That  evening  he  resumed  the 
command  of  his  vessel,  the  Shark,  in  the  preventive  seivice, 
which  was  stationed  in  the  Irish  Channel. 

Some  short  time  after  the  lieutenant  s  re-appearance  on 
board  the  Shark,  many  of  the  crew  remarked  that  he  and 
Dawson,  the  mate,  were  much  oftener  in  each  other  s  com¬ 
pany  than  was  thought  absolutely  necessary  for  the  giving 
and  receiving  instructions  with  regard  to  the  government 
of  the  vessel;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  Dawson  volun¬ 
teered  to  keep  the  midwatch  alone,  the  lieutenant  did  not 
object  to  it,  but  seemed  rather  pleased  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment !  All  this  appeared  very  odd  to  the  more  observant 
among  the  crew,  who,  no  doubt  like  other  subordinates, 
felt  the  demon  of  envy  roused  within  them  at  the  lieutenant’s 
partiality  for  one  whom  they  considered  little  better  than 
themselves. 

On  that  night  that  Dawson  held  the  watch  alone,  one  who 
lay  awake  in  his  hammock,  thought  he  heard  the  plash  of 
oars,  and  presently  felt  something  strike  against  the  vessel  s 
side,  as  if  a  boat  had  been  brought  to.  He  started  up,  and 
ran  upon  deck — not  a  soul  was  there.  He  then  gave  a 
glance  over  the  starboard  quarter,  and  there  found  his  ex¬ 
pectations  realised,  for  hi  the  dim  light  he  descried  a  boat 
containing  two  people,  one  of  whom  was  making  it  fast  to 
the  vessel.  Creeping  stealthily  along  the  deck,  he  secreted 
himself  behind  the  windlass,  and  shortly  afterwards  had  the 
satisfaction  of  beholding  the  mate  come .  on  board,  while 
another  person,  who,  he  felt  assured,  was  Lieutenant  Fairfax, 
ascended  from  the  cabin. 

“  Have  you  accomplished  it  ?  ”  asked  the  lieutenant  in  a 

whisper.  n 

“  I  have  !  ”  was  the  reply.  “  She  is  in  the  boat  alongside. 

The  lieutenant  then  hurried  forward,  followed  by  Dawson, 
and  both  bending  over  the  side,  assisted  on  board  a  figure, 
which  Hunter,  (he  who  lay  ensconced  behind  the  windlass,) 
believed  to  be  a  woman,  completely  enveloped  in  a  boat 
cloak.  At  the  moment  of  this  person’s  coming  on  deck, 
Hunter  merely  suspected  it  to  be  one  of  the  female  sex,  but 
this  suspicion  rose  to  an  absolute  certainty,  when  he  saw  the 
lieutenant  press  her  in  his  arms,  and  imprint  a  considerable 
number  of  kisses  on  her  lips,  which  seemed  to  be  received 
with  the  utmost  fervency  ;  and  when  he  heard  a  gentle  voice, 
that  could  not  be  mistaken  for  a  man’s,  exclaim — “Dear 
Mowbray,  I ’m  your’s  for  ever  !  ” 

What  the  lieutenant  said  in  answer  to  this,  Hunter  could 
not  hear  distinctly,  for  the  lieutenant  spoke  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice.  Stray  words  and  bits  of  sentences,  however,  fell 
occasionally  upon  his  ear,  and  from  them  he  could  gather 
sufficient  to  inform  him  that  the  lieutenant  was  congratulat¬ 
ing  her  on  her  recovery  from  a  severe  illness,  and  expressing 
his  approbation  of  her  “  heroic  conduct,”  as  he  was  pleased 
to  term  it,  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  her  friends,  and  daring 
the  perils  of  the  ocean  to  fiy  to  the  arms  of  her  adoring 
lover. 

The  lieutenant  and  the  lady  then  left  the  deck,  following 
Dawson,  who  had  vanished  down  the  companion-ladder  a  few 
minutes  previous. 

Hunter  lay,  in  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  excitement,  in 
the  same  spot  on  which  his  curiosity  had  first  placed  him, 
afraid  to  return  to  his  hammock  lest  he  might  chance  to 
stumble  on  the  mate,  who,  he  was  certain,  would  return  in¬ 
stantly  to  the  deck  to  resume  his  Avatch,  as  his  time  Avas  Avell 
nigh  done,  and  trembling  Avith  the  conflicting  fear  that  the 
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mate,  noAV  that  he  was  beloAV  at  any  rate,  might  take  it  into 
his  head  to  look  into  the  berth  and  discover  his  absence. 
These  fears  Avere  soon  put  an  end  to  by  the  speedy  re-appear¬ 
ance  of  the  mate  on  deck. 

Hoav  to  return  to  his  hammock  before  the  Avatch  avos 
changed,  Avas  the  next  thought  of  Hunter.  He  felt,  as  an 
Irishman  would  say,  “  most  congrumptiously  bothered,”  for 
he  Avas  one  of  those  avIio  had  to  keep  the  Avatch  that  followed. 
If  detected  skulking,  and  prying  into  matters  with  Avhich  he 
had  no  concern,  he  Avell  knew  that  Fairfax  would  shoAV  him 
no  mercy.  The  night  Avas,  luckily  for  him,  dark  enough  for 
any  one  to  lie  concealed  behind  a  bulkhead  Avithout  much 
risk  of  discovery  from  a  person  who  did  not  knoAY  he  was 
there  concealed ;  but  the  moment  he  left  that  place  of  con¬ 
cealment,  and  stood  upon  the  open  deck,  Hunter  was  well 
aware  that  the  chances  Avere  greatly  against  him.  He  would 
inevitably  be  seen  by  the  mate,  avIio  kept  pacing  backwards 
and  forwards  Avith  the  most  untiring  perseverance.  After  due 
deliberation,  for  a  very  small  space  of  time,  Hunter  fell  upon 
a  plan  to  elude  the  mate’s  vigilance.  He  Avaited  till  the  mate 
passed  the  Avindlass  and  turned  again,  and  following _  him, 
Avith  a  noiseless  foot  as  closely  as  it  Avas  possible  for  him  to 
do,  he  gained  the  companion-ladder  unseen,  and  immediately 
afterwards  he  Avas  swinging  in  his  hammock,  and  making  a 
snoring  noise  as  loud  as  the  best  of  them. 

The  next  day  did  not  pass  over  Hunter’s  head  Avithout  his 
comrades  being  informed  of  all  he  had  been  witness  to  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  the  information  that  there  Avas  a  lady 
concealed  in  the  lieutenant’s  cabin  was  speedily  dispersed 
throughout  the  ship.  The  fact  in  itself  was  nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  the  crew ;  but  them  curiosity  was  excited  when 
they  could  not  ascertain  who  the  lady  Avas,  far  less  obtain  a 
sight  of  her.  No  one  had  access  to  the  lieutenant’s  room 
except  DaAvson  the  mate,  and  a  little  black  boy  Avho  srvept  it 
regularly  every  morning.  The  former,  of  course,  would  give 
them  no  enlightenment  on  the  subject,  and  the  latter  never 
saAv  anything  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  lady  on  board. 
Indeed,  as  time  Avore  on,  and  the  impression  began  to  die 
away  from  the  minds  of  the  crerv,  so  did  their  belief  regard¬ 
ing  the  veracity  of  Hunter,  until  at  length  they  treated  his 
story  as  the  creation  of  an  idle  brain ;  and  they  would  have 
entirely  forgotten  the  circumstance,  or  remembered  it  only  as 
a  jeer  against  Hunter,  had  not  one  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
the  presence  of  the  mate  on  board,  and  his  minute  inquiries 
AA'hether  any  one  had  seen  a  boat  put  off  from  the  vessel 
during  the  night,  forcibly  recalled  it  to  them  recollection. 
Whom  could  this  boat  contain,  if  not  one  of  the  creAV? 
They  were  all  aboard ;  and  the  lieutenant,  Avho  had  returned 
from  the  shore  at  a  late  hour,  had  brought  no  one  with  him. 
But  that  some  one  had  gone  from  the  vessel  Avas  evident,  hot 
only  from  the  fact  of  Dawson’s  inquiry,  but  that  the  boat  in 
•which  the  lieutenant  had  returned  was  missing,  the  rope  which 
had  fastened  it  to  the  vessel  being,  on  examination,  found  to 
have  been  cut.  It  Avas  a  rule,  Avhicli  the  lieutenant  himself 
had  made,  that  when  any  of  the  ship’s  boats  arrived  from  the 
shore  during  the  night,  Avhen  there  Avas  not  a  sufficiency  of 
hands  to  haul  them  to  their  place  at  the  stern,  they  might  lie 
alongside  till  the  morning ;  and  bitterly  did  he  now  lament 
that  lie  had  ever  made  such  a  rule. 

The  reader  Avill  possibly  have  already  surmised,  that  the 
mysterious  lady  in  the  boat-cloak,  whom  Hunter  had  seen 
come  on  board,  was  no  other  than  Marion  Leslie.  Allured 
by  the  repeated  professions  of  Lieutenant  Fairfax,  both  per¬ 
sonally  and  through  the  agency  of  Dawson,  she  had  left  her 
father’s  house  a  second  time  to  fly  to  his  arms.  Little  did 
she  imagine  that  he  meant  othenvise  than  to  marry  her ;  but 
in  this  she  found  herself,  Avhen  too  late,  most  egregiously  de¬ 
ceived;  and  it  Avas  after  a  colloquy  Avith  him  on  this  subject 
that  she  had  left  the  vessel.  -  - 
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Lieutenant  Fairfax  had  received  an  invitation  to  dinner 
from  a  friend  who  lived  a  short  distance  up  the  country,  and 
he  was  dressing  for  the  occasion  and  otherwise  preparing  to 
go  ashore,  when  Marion,  who,  seated  in  a  corner  of  his  cabin, 
had  been  regarding  him  for  some  time  with  a  scrutinising  air, 
suddenly  rose,  and  laying  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm,  and 
turning  her  eyes  full  upon  his  face,  said — 

“You  11  surely  never  leave  poor  Marion  alone;  will  ye, 
Mowbray?  Ye  ken  how  sad — how  very  sad  I  am  when 
you  ’re  away  frae  me.” 

Tuts,  you  silly  girl !  ”  responded  Fairfax,  somewhat 
nettled  at  being  disturbed  in  his  avocation,  as  he  was  fear¬ 
ful  of  being  behind  his  time.  “You  would  not  wish  me, 
surely,  to  disappoint  my  friend?  I  must  go.  If  I  had 
thought  of  it,  or  if  you  had  told  me  yesterday  how  incon¬ 
venient  ft  was  for  you  to  be  left  here  alone,  I  would  have 
sent  an  apology — ’tis  too  late  now.” 

“Ay,  ay,”  observed  Marion,  turning  from  him,  “it’s  the 
way  wi’  a’  your  sex.  After  ye  hae  taen  the  flower  frae  the 
stem,  and  find  it  withering  instead  o’  blooming,  as  ye  thocht 
it  would,  ye  throw ’t  away,  just  like  a  worthless  weed.  But 
its  nae  matter — Mowbray,  ye  never  loved  me  !  ” 

Nonsense,  girl,  nonsense !  I  never  loved  one  of  your 
sex  so  fondly,  so  passionately,  as  I  have  done  you!  You 
■wrong  me — indeed  you  do.” 

“  Then  if  ye  love  me  sae  fondly  as  ye  say,  what  hinders  ye, 
Captain  Mowbray,  frae  making  me  your  wife  ?  ” 

“  Umph  1  said  the  lieutenant  to  himself,  pretending  to 
adjust  his  neckcloth  before  the  glass ;  then,  with  a  sprightly 
air  to  her,  he  continued — “  Come,  come,  don’t  fret,  my  pretty 
Marion.  We  ’ll  talk  of  this  when  I  return.  Good-by,  Marion. 

I  will  assuredly  be  late  if  I  don’t  go  instantly.” 

He  would  have  kissed  her,  but  she  pushed  him  rudely 
away. 

“  Yes !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “you  fear  to  give  an  answer  to  my 
question ;  but  I  see  it  a’ — you  never  meant  to  fulfil  those 
vows  you  gave  me.  But  sooner  than  live  wi’  ye  as  I  hae 
lived,  I ’d  plunge  amid  the  waves,  and  in  their  roar  hush  my 
despairing  sighs.” 

As  she  said  this,  she  opened  the  cabin  window,  perhaps 
with  the  intention  of  putting  her  threat  into  execution. 
Fairfax  clutched  her  garments,  drew  her  back,  and  fastened 
the  window  more  firmly  than  it  was  before.  Marion  sunk 
upon  the  sofa  from  which  she  had  just  risen,  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  After  watching  her  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  silence,  Fairfax,  seeing  no  indications,  on  her  part,  to  hold 
further  converse  with  him  for  the  present,  and  time  being 
inexorable,  left  the  cabin,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  ship 
itself. 

On  the  return  of  Lieutenant  Fairfax,  which  was  consider¬ 
ably  past  midnight,  he  stayed  but  for  a  few  moments  on  deck 
to  speak  with  the  mate,  and,  on  entering  his  cabin,  was  sur¬ 
prised,  instead  of  finding  Marion  in  bed,  to  see  one  of  the 
windows  open,  and  the  place  vacant — Marion  Leslie  was 
gone.  He  called  to  the  mate,  and,  firmly  believing  that 
Marion  had  drowned  herself,  began  cursing  himself  and  all 
the.  world.  Dawson,  however,  who  was  not  quite  so  much 
excited  on  the  occasion,  made  a  strict  search  throughout  the 
vessel,  but  without  making  any  further  discovery  than  that 
the  boat  in  which  the  lieutenant  had  returned  was  also  gone. 
He  had  little  doubt  that  Marion  had  gone  ashore  in  it,  as  the 
first  means  of  escape  which  had  presented  itself  to  her ;  and 
if  such  was  really  the  case,  she  could  not  yet  be  very  far  on 
her  way.  After  questioning  all  on  board,  as  to  whether  they 
had  seen  the  boat  put  off,  by  Fair-fax’s  orders  he  took  another 
boat  himself,  and  went  off  in  pursuit  of  the  fair  fugitive. 
But,  with  all  his  speed,  he  was  unable  to  overtake  her — she 
had  gained  the  shore  ere  he  had  left  the  ship,  and  the  empty 
boat  in  which  she  had  sailed  was  floating  on  the  receding  tide 
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a  short  distance  out.  After  a  two  hours’  search,  Dawson 
was  compelled  to  return  as  he  had  gone— he  could  find  no 
traces  of  her. 

From  that  hour,  Lieutenant  Fairfax  became  a  sullen  and  a 
discontented  man— gloomy  in  mind,  and  fearful  in  purpose, 
that  the  Kennedys  had  had  some  hand  in  Marion’s  flight 
was,  in  Iris  estimation,  evident;  and  he  resolved  to  return 
their  kindness  with  interest,  on  the  very  first  opportunity 
that  should  present  itself. 

This  conjecture  of  the  lieutenant,  which  he  had  ingeniously 
conjured  up  into  a  belief,  was  by  no  means  correct — neither 
Walter  Kennedy  nor  his  father  knew  anything  of  the  abduc¬ 
tion  of  Marion,  or  of  her  subsequent  flight  from  the  arms  of 
her  abdueer.  Little  more  than  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  from 
the  hour  in  which  Marion  had,  for  the  second  time,  bade 
adieu  to  the  humble  dwelling  of  her  father,  and,  in  company 
with  Dawson,  repaired  to  the  vessel  of  him,  the  truth  of 
whose  vows  she  confidently  believed  and  trusted  in.  Durum 
all  that  time,  Walter  had  been  absent,  with  his  father,  on  a 
smuggling  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  had  been 
careful  to  select  several  gewgaws  of  foreign  workmanship  and 
manufacture,  which,  on  his  return  home,  he  intended  to 
present  to  Marion  Leslie,  as  tokens  of  his  increasing  love. 
Poor  fellow,  he  little  dreamt  that  he  and  his  love  were  alike 
despised. 

It  was  during  the  night  that  the  smugglers  returned  ;  and, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  they  fairly  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  Fairfax,  notwithstanding  his  determined  purpose  ^keep¬ 
ing  a  constant  watch  for  them.  Unscathed  they  reached  the 
shore. 

Just  as  Walter  was  stepping  from  the  boat,  he  felt  that 
the  collar  of  his  jacket  was  grasped  by  a  rude  hand.  In¬ 
stantly  dashing  it  aside,  he  leapt  on  shore ;  and,  with  up¬ 
lifted  arm,  prepared  to  fell  to  the  earth  the  perpetrator  of  this 
sudden  outrage.  Amazement ! — he  looked  on  the  father  of 
Marion  Leslie. 

“  Ay,  ye  may  weel  start  at  seeing  me,  ye  villain  that  ya 
are  !  ”  cried  J ohn  Leslie,  confronting  him.  “  What  hae  ya 
made  o’  Marion  ?  ” 

“  O’  Marion  !  ”  reiterated  Walter. 

“  Yes  !  Ye  needna  repeat  my  words.  Ye  ken  best  whar 
she  is.” 

“As  I  hope  for  mercy,”  said  Walter,  “  I  kenna  oucht  about 

“Can  I  believe  ye,  Walter?  She  disappeared  frae  my 
house  about  the  time  that  ye  left  Carrick  shore;  an’  I  never 
doubted  but  that  you  kent  whar  she  was.” 

“An’  could  ye  really  think,  John  Leslie,  that  I  would  hae 
taen  your  dochter  frae  aneath  your  roof  in  ony  way  dis¬ 
honourable.  No,  sir;  had  she  gaen  wi’  me,  it  would  hae 
been  only  as  my  wedded  wife.  I  thoucht  ye  kent  me 
better !  ” 

“  Then,”  cried  John  Leslie,  in  agony,  as  if  the  thought  had 
not  before  crossed  his  mind,  “ye  would  say  that  it  is  to 
follow  evil  Marion  has  left  me.  Na,  na  !  it  can  hardly  be.  I 
couldna  expect  that  o’  Marion — she  that  was  my  darling 
bairn  she  that  I  looked  forward  to  as  being  the  comfort  o’ 
my  auld  age.  A’  but  her  gaed  frae  me  :  death  took  my  twa 
sons,  and  my  ither  dochter,  an’  she  was  a’  that  was  left  to 
me  :  but,  since  she’s  gaen  too,  auld  John  Leslie  has  naething 
mail-  to  care  for  in  this  warld.  Death  may  come  noo  when¬ 
e’er  it  pleases  him,  wi’  the  breath  o’  the  Martinmas  wind.” 

The  old  man  would  have  sunk  down  on  the  ground  from 
mere  exhaustion,  had  not  Walter  Kennedy  supported  him  in 
his  arms,  and,  gently  leading  him  to  his  father’s  hut,  tried, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  minister  to  the  mind  de¬ 
ceased.  The  only  thing,  however,  which  shed  a  gloom  of  joy 
into  the  old  man’s  withered  heart,  was  W alter’s  promise  that 
he  would  set  out  in  search  of  Marion  so  soon  as  the  day  dawn 
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■would  permit  him,  and  that  he  would  avenge  her  wrongs  the 
instant  that  he  discovered  the  perpetrator  of  them.  . 

Humble  as  the  situation  of  John  Leslie  was,  he  had  striven 
by  every  means  to  make  Marion’s  life  easy  an  d.  comfortable, 
for  he  loved  her  with  a  love  which  few  fathers  in  his  station 
of  life  ever  exhibit  towards  their  offspring.  She,  however, 
could  not  return  his  affection  ;  for,  from  her  earliest  years, 
she  had  been  so  courted  and  flattered  by  “  the  lads  of  the 
village,”  that  her  self-love  had  overcome  her  philanthropy. 
By  small  and  small  degrees,  she  had  frittered  away  any  affec¬ 
tion  she  had  ever  possessed,  bestowing  a  part  on  this  lover, 
and  a  part  on  that,  until,  at  length,  she  had  none  left  to 
anybody.  What  she  had  already  bestowed,  she  had  not  the 
power  of  recalling,  even  although  all  those  who  held  it  had 
proved  unfaithful  to  her,  except  Walter  Kennedy  ;  and  had 
she  been  able  to  concentrate  upon  him  the  whole  of  that  love 
which  it  had  once  been  in  her  power  to  bestow,  it  would  have 
been  well  for  her  future  happiness.  The  love  she  thought 
she  entertained  for  Captain  Mowbray,  was  merely  a  desire  of 
having  ambitious  hopes  gratified— of  becoming  the  wife  of 
one  who  occupied  a  station  so  much  superior  to  her  own. 

On  leaving  the  vessel,  Marion  had  made  all  speed  towards 
the  shore,  which  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  ere  it  was 
in  the  power  of  Dawson  to  overtake  her.  Fearing  pursuit, 
she  secreted  herself  behind  a  large  mass  of  rock  which  had 
been  detached  and  fallen,  perhaps  some  centuries  before, 
from  the  brow  of  the  cliff  overhead.  As  she  thus  lay  in 
concealment,  she  saw  Dawson  come  ashore,  and,  by  skilful 
manoeuvring,  she  contrived  to  slip  from  behind  the  rock  a 
moment  ere  he  searched  there  for  her.  When  he  had  left 
the  beach,  she  made  all  possible  haste  to  the  nearest  town, 
where  she  possessed  herself  of  a  small  phial  full  of  laudanum, 
for  the  not  uncommon  design  of  putting  a  period  to  her  life, 
not  in  consequence  of  her  own  errors,  but  because  she  had 
been  fool  enough  to  allow  herself  to  be  deceived.  A  sacrifice 
of  life  at  the  shrine  of  wounded  vanity. 

Y et  ere  she  took  the  poison,  she  determined  to  re-visit  her 
once  happy  home,  to  look  on  its  walls  for  the  last  time,  per¬ 
haps  to  see  her  father,  and  obtain  his  forgiveness.  With 
this  laudable  resolve,  she  set  forward,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
she  stood  before  the  cottage  of  John  Leslie.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause,  she  undid  the  latch  and  entered.  A  large 
sheep-dog,  which  had  been  for  years  a  faithful  servant  of 
the  family,  was  the  only  inmate.  He  rose  up  with  alacrity 
from  the  hearth  on  which  he  had  been  reposing,  and,  leaping 
upon  Marion,  began  barking,  licking  her  hands,  and  giving 
other  demonstrations  of  joy  at  her  return.  Suddenly, 
however,  his  merriment  underwent  a  total  change — he 
uttered  a  low  growl,  drooped  his  ears,  and,  with  his  tail 
curled  inwards,  cowered  down  and  crept  beneath  the  kitchen 
dresser. 

“  Even  the  very  dog  despises  me,”  thought  Marion. 
“  Then  what  may  I  expect  will  be  my  reception  frae  my 
faither?  Better  to  dee  at  ance  than  meet  his  frown.”  As 
these  bodings  rose  in  her  mind,  she  held  the  fatal  draught  to 
her  lips  and  drained  it  off.  A  drowsiness  fell  upon  her,  and 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed. 

Walter  Kennedy,  who  had  been  scouring  the  country 
round  in  all  directions  since  daybreak,  now  accompanied 
John  Leslie  home.  What  was  his  astonishment,  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  cottage,  to  see  the  form  of  Marion  on  the  bed ! 
He  rushed  forward  and  called  her  by  name.  She  answered 
not,  for  a  deep  sleep  was  on  her.  With  a  distracted  air,  he 
looked  upon  her  face.  A  slight  smile  overspread  her  features, 
and  her  breathing  assured  him  that  she  lived — a  thing  which 
at  first  he  had  doubted.  It  was  not  till  after  nearly  an  hour 
that  he,  by  the  help  of  her  father,  succeeded  in  rousing  her ; 
and  when,  at  length,  she  spoke,  it  was  in  a  most  wild  and 
almost  incoherent  manner.  Walter  asked  her  where  she  had 


been  so  long.  She  replied  by  a  terrifie  and  unearthly  laugh 
— the  gibber  of  a  lunatic. 

“Mowbray!”  she  cried,  after  a  pause,  while  Walter  held 
her  lest  she  should  sink  to  the  ground.  “They  say  you’re 
gaun  to  leave  me — ha !  ha !  ha  !  ”  Here  the  same  laugh  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  cottage,  as  she  clutched  Walter  to  her 
breast.  Then,  throwing  him  off,  she  broke  into — 

“  Oh  go,  oh  go  now,  my  bower  wife, 

Oh  go  now  hastilie, 

Oh  go  now  to  sweet  Willie’s  bower, 

And  bid  him  come  speak  to  me.” 

At  once,  Walter  saw' the  state  in  which  Marion  was,  and, 
entrusting  her  to  her  father’s  care,  hastily  mixed  an  emetic. 
This  he  administered ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  left  the 
cottage,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovery. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  was  again  on  his  way  to  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

The  gray  streaks  of  morning  were  beginning  to  appear 
in  the  eastern  sky  ;  yet  still  stood  Helen  Kennedy  on  the 
shore,  eagerly  watching  for  the  boat’s  return.  The  storm 
was  much  abated.  Now,  only  the  morning  breeze  played 
over  the  surface  of  the  waters,  scarcely  stirring  her  garments. 
She  was  clad  in  a  hooped  petticoat — for  all  this  happened 
upwards  of  sixty  years  ago — surmounted  by  an  old  sailor  s 
jacket.  Her  cap,  of  the  finest  French  cambric,  fitted  close 
to  her  head,  confining  her,  what  had  once  been,  raven  locks, 
but  which  were  now  intermingled  with  a  not  very  scanty 
supply  of  gray.  Over  this  she  had  tied  a  handkerchief, 
which  passed  adown  her  cheeks,  and  terminated  in  a  graceful 
knot  underneath  her  chin.  This  was  to  protect  her  head 
from  the  night  air.  She  bore  the  features  of  one  who,  in 
her  younger  days,  had  been  considered  beautiful ;  but  time 
and  care  and  sorrow  had  all  done  their  best  to  “sweep  the 
lines  where  beauty  lingered;”  yet,  even  their  united  efforts 
had  been  unable  to  finish  entirely  the  work  they  had  so 
begun — for  there  yet  remained  some  traces  of  her  former 
loveliness.  And,  standing  as  she  was  on  the  lone  sea-shore, 
attired  in  such  habiliments  as  then  were  hers,  just  at 
the  time  when  “  day  was  at  its  breaking,”  she  would  have 
formed  not  an  unfitting  subject  for  a  painter  on  which  to 
exert  his  utmost  skill.  The  smuggler’s  cottage  in  the  back¬ 
ground  and  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Dunmore  Castle,  by 
whose  side  it  stood,  would  have  furnished  him  with  ample 
materials  wherewith  to  fill  up  the  scene. 

Darkness  was  fast  hastening  away,  scared  by  the  bright 
eye  of  aurora;  and,  in  that  imperfect  light,  the  keen 
glances  of  Helen  could  detect  the  boat,  which  she  had  been 
so  anxiously  expecting,  make  its  appearance  from  behind  the 
Craig  of  Ailsa.  She  instantly  hastened  into  the  cottage ; 
and,°rousing  her  youngest  boy  from  his  slumbers,  despatched 
him  to  give  intelligence  to  those  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  Martin  Kennedy. 

Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Fairfax — who  had  been  apprised 
of  Martin’s  second  trip  to  the  Isles  of  Man  and  Arran,  for 
the  purpose  of  importing  French  brandy,  laces,  and  the  other 
etceteras  of  luxury  to  be  obtained  there  at  a  very  trifling 
cost,  and  of  landing  them  in  Britain  without  defraying  the 
accustomed  dues — was  on  the  outlook  for  his  return,  and 
had  stationed  his  vessel  between  Ailsa  Craig  and  the  shore. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  did  he  descry  the  boat  making  its  way 
from  behind  the  Craig  than  he  gave  chase.  But  Martin, 
unprepared  as  he  was  for  this  rencontre,  was  too  quick  for 
him.  As  Fairfax’s  vessel  advanced,  he  retreated  ;  and,  after 
two  or  three  turns  round  the  Craig,  he  succeeded  in  mystify¬ 
ing  the  lieutenant,  and  fairly  dodging  him.  When  he  had 
manoeuvred  the  Shark  so  far  as  to  get  it  round  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Craig — by  which  means  the  way  between  it  and 
the  shore  was  clew  for  him— he,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
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eon  Walter,  spread  every  sail;  and  the  little  bark  darted 
forward,  “  swift  as  an  arrow  from  an  archer's  bow,”  and 
gained  the  shore  just  as  the  Shark  made  its  reappearance  from 
behind  the  Craig.  By  the  assistance  of  the  assembled  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  cargo  was  soon  landed  from  the  smuggler’s  boat — 
a  plank  of  which  Martin  presently  drove  in  with  a  boathook, 
and  down  it  sank  beneath  the  waters  of  the  little  creek, 
leaving  no  trace  behind. 

The  cottage  of  Martin  Kennedy  had,  in  ancient  days,  been 
milt  by  some  one  of  his  forefathers,  who,  following  the  same 
employment  as  his  descendant,  had  taken  peculiar  care  that 
it  should  be  able  to  afford  him  shelter  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
The  back  wall  had  been  ingeniously  piled  against  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  part  of  the  rock,  which  joins  that  on  which  stands 
the  ruined  Castle  of  Dunmore.  Behind  this  wall  there  ex¬ 
tended,  far  into  the  rock,  a  large  and  commodious  cavern ; 
and  here  it  was  that  Martin  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  the 
various  goods  he  from  time  to  time  acquired — the  fruits  of 
his  many  moonlight  trips  across  the  Irish  Channel.  The 
mode  of  entrance  to  this  cavern  was  by  the  fireplace — the 
grate  which  stood  therein  being  always  fixed  in  with  soft 
clay,  could  be  removed  at  a  moment’s  warning,  and  as  quickly 
returned  to  its  place  again.  No  doubt,  this  cave  had  in  its 
time  been  the  hiding-place  of  many  a  one  who  feared  an 
encounter  with  the  myrmidons  of  justice. 

There  was  another  cave  a  short  distance  from  the  cottage, 
and  under  the  very  rock  on  which  Dunmore  Castle  stood. 
It  bore  the  appellation  of  the  Smuggler’s  Cave,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  temporary  abode  of  some 
French  practitioners  in  that  ancient  craft  during]  the  time  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1715.  The  more  easily  to  elude  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  authorities,  they  had  dug  a  deep  cavity  in  the 
floor  of  the  cave,  about  ten  yards  distant  from  the  entrance; 
and  into  this  cavity  they  were  wont  to  let  down  the  casks 
containing  the  fruits  of  their  spoil,  until  they  entirely  filled 
it.  Gravel  and  loose  sand  were  then  called  into  requisition  ; 
and  the  floor,  by  such  means,  being  made  quite  even,  all  the 
custom-house  officers  and  preventive  men  in  the  country 
were  completely  set  at  defiance — they  were  quite  unable  to 
discover  this  “  secret  lurking-place.”  The  cave  was  now 
fallen  into  disuse ;  for  Martin  Kennedy,  the  only  legitimate 
successor  resident  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  was  well  enough 
provided  with  the  capacious  premises  adjoining  his  own  man¬ 
sion  of  Castleweary ;  and  none  almost  of  the  country  people 
would  dare  to  venture  within  the  entrance  of  it.  Some  indis¬ 
tinct  idea  of  its  being  haunted  was  for  ever  in  their  morbid 
imaginations.  The  few,  however,  who  had  gone  in,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  never  went  back  again.  This,  in 
the  case  of  one  or  two,  was  easily  accounted  for ;  by  reason 
of  their  unacquaintance  with  the  geography  of  the  place, 
they  were  very  nearly  tumbling  head  over  heels  into  the 
cavity — in  which,  if  they  could  credit  their  ears,  the  sound 
of  rushing  water  assured  them  that  a  streamlet  occupied  the 
place  which,  upwards  of  fifty  years  before,  had  been  tenanted 
by  French  brandy  and  real  Hollands. 

Martin  Kennedy — having  sunk  his  boat,  to  elude  discovery 
as  much  as  possible — repaired,  with  several  of  his  neighbours, 
to  his  own  cottage,  where,  having  divested  himself  of  his  sea 
attire,  and  donned,  in  its  stead,  a  blue,  cutaway  coat,  lined 
with  red,  he  betook  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  all  present, 
to  the  stowing  away  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  cargo — those 
of  his  neighbours  who  had  come  to  the  beach  on  horseback 
having  relieved  him  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  his  smaller 
casks;  they  being  wont  to  sling  a  couple  or  so  each  upon 
their  horses’  backs,  and  scamper  home  with  them — the  price, 
in  many  instances,  to  be  accounted  for  afterwards,  or  never  at 
all  at  furthest. 

“Now,  father,”  urged  Walter,  when  their  arrangements 
had  been  nearly  completed,  “  you  ’ll  better  hide,  along  with 


the  casks,  in  the  cave  there ;  for,  if  thae  fellows  come  ashore, 
and  I  think  they  will,  it  ’ll  be  as  much  as  your  hfe ’s  worth 
te  be  seen  here,  after  jinking  them  this  morning.  As  for  me, 
they  ’ll  no  gie  a  doit ;  I ’m  no  wha  they  seek.” 

Had  Walter  known  that  Lieutenant  Fairfax,  the  commander 
of  the  vessel  from  which  he  and  his  father  had  that  morning 
made  so  narrow  an  escape,  was  one  and  the  same  with  Captain 
Mowbray,  to  whom  he  had  once  served  out  an  allowance  of 
cold  water,  while  his  father  applied  his  whip  to  the  gallant 
captain’s  shoulders,  he  would  not  have  said  so.  In  the  wish 
that  Martin  should  conceal  himself,  Walter  was  seconded  by 
his  mother  and  many  of  those  present.  With  considerable 
reluctance,  Martin,  after  taking  a  hearty  breakfast,  complied  ; 
and,  over  an  anker-cask  of  prime  brandy,  Walter  and  the 
neighbours  sat  down  with  the  intention  of  passing  an  hour 
or  two. 

“  Come  awa’,  Davie  !  ”  cried  the  mistress  of  the  house  and 
her  son  in  one  breath,  on  observing  the  entrance  of  David 
M'Hargo,  jobbing-wight  at  Kyle,  and  some  second  cousin  of 
Martin’s — “  Come  awa’,  Davie ;  ye  ’re  just  in  time.” 

“Haith!  I  ken  that!  I’m  just  in  time  to  tell  ye  that 
that  deevil’s  limb,  Fairfax,  is  steering  direc’  for  this ;  and, 
unless  ye  tak  care,  Watty,  ye’ll  get  yer  croon  crackit.  I’m 
thinkin’.” 

“Hoot,  man,  never  mind  Lieutenant  Fairfax.  As  the 
song  says,  Davie — 

‘  We  ’ll  fight  while  we  can !  when  we  can’t,  boys,  we  ’ll  run.’ 

Sae  never  ye  fash  yer  thoom  aboot  it,  but  just  sit  down  and 
gie  us  yer  cracks.” 

“  Ay, .  Davie,  sit  down,  sit  down  !  ”  was  chorussed  forth 
tingulatim  by  the  assembled  company ;  and  Davie,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  general  request,  sat  down  accordingly ;  and, 
as  soon  thereafter  as  might  be,  he  was  deep  in  the  contents 
of  a  glass  of  the  brandy. 

“Weel,  Davie,  and  hoo  hae  ye  been  a’  this  time?”  in¬ 
quired  the  smuggler’s  wife ;  “  and  what  job  are  ye  working 
atnoo?" 

“’Deed,  I’m  no  doein’  meikle  ye  noo.  I  was  working 
a’  last  week  and  twa  weeks  afore  that  at  the  House  o’ 
Cassilis.” 

“  The  House  o’  Cassilis !  ”  was  the  united  exclamation 
uttered  with  fear — for  that  house  stood  in  no  very  good 
odour  with  the  peasantry,  none  of  whom  dared  pass  it  after 
night-fall.” 

“  An’  what  war  ye  doin’  there  ?  ”  was  the  bold  query  of 
one,  when  the  surprise  began  to  subside  a  little. 

“Ou,  I  was  just  helpin’  Jock  Hannah  to  lay  some  new 
floorin’,  for  the  auld  stuff  was  rather  the  war  for  the  wear. 
But,”  added  he,  in  a  low  tone,  and  drawing  his  chair  further 
in  the  circle — for  the  greater  part  of  the  company  were 
seated  round  the  fire — “  I  never  gat  such  a  fricht  as  I  did 
in  that  auld  House  o’  Cassilis.  In  lifting  the  planks  o’  the 
floor  in  ane  o’  the  rooms,  Jock  an’  I  fand  that  they  extended 
into  the  next  room,  through  below  the  wash-board,  just 
richt  below  the  wa’.  Weel,  we  be’t  to  hae  the  floorin’ 
lifted ;  an’  we  askit  the  housekeeper  for  the  key  of  the 
next  room. 

“  ‘  Whatna  key  ?  ’  quoth  she ;  ‘  there ’s  nae  next  room  at 
that  end  o’  the  hoose.’  But  Jock  and  me  warna  to  be  put 
aff  that  way,  so  we  searched  an’  searched  for  nearly  twa  hours, 
but  deevil  a  door  could  we  find.” 

“  Astonishing !  ”  ironically  exclaimed  Tam  Swipes,  one  of 
the  farm-servants  from  an  adjoining  estate,  who  sat  at  the 
cheek  of  the  chimney. 

“  A  room  without  a  door ! "  cried  another.  “  Na,  na, 
Davie,  that  cock  ’ll  no  fecht.” 

“  Bide  a  bit ! — bide  a  bit !  ”  returned  Davie,  nowise  discon¬ 
certed  or  put  out  of  humour  by  these  uncivil  remarks.  “  As 
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I  was  saying,  deevil  a  door  could  we  find.  I  was  sure  that 
there  was  a  room  on  the  ither  side  o  the  wa ,  though,  for  a 
that,  an’,  wi’  Jock’s  assistance,  I  took  doon  the  wash-board, 
an’  made  a  hole  through  the  wa’  big  eneuch  to  let  a  man  in. 
Well  through  this  hole  I  gaed  wi’  a  licht  in  my  haun  ;  an 
sure  'aneuch  I  fand  mysel’  in  a  room.  ^  There  was  neither 
door  nor  window  till 't ;  an’  what  was  in ’t,  think  ye  ?  _ 

((  Umph. ! — maybe  a  trunk  l\\  o’  gowd ! ”  said  Tam  Swipes, 
who  was  reckoned  rather  a  small  wit  in  his  way. . 

“  Nae  such  thing,  I  assure  ye,”  continued  Davie.  “  There 
was  a  deal  table  in  the  middle  o’  the  floor,  worm-eaten,  and 
fa’in’  into  dust ;  on  it  there  was  a  naked  sword,  ingrained  wi’ 
bluid  an’  roost ;  an’  last  o’  a’,  there  was — that  terrified  me 
maist — a  skeleton  lying  on  the  grund. 

“  Lord  preserve  us  !  ”  ejaculated  the  smuggler’s  wife.  “  Is 

that  a  fac’  ?  ” 

“  It ’s  as  fac’  ’s  death,”  said  Davie. 

“An’  does  naebody  ken  wha  the  skeleton  has  been?” 
asked  Walter. 

«  No  exactly — some  think  it  has  been  ane  o  the  victims 
o’  the  earl,  that  fought  side  by  side  wi’  bluidy  Clavers 
against  the  Covenanters.  Oh,  he  was  a  cruel  man,  an  a 
rank  Papist  to  boot.” 

“  Ay,  that  was  he,”  observed  Helen  Kennedy.  “  I  mind 
o’  once  hearing  my  faither  tell  a  story  aboot  that  Earl  o 
Cassilis.  He  was  gaun  alang  through  ane  o’  his  fields  ae 
Sabbath  mornin’ ;  an’,  by  chance,  he  lichtit  upon  a  herd  that 
was  sittin’  on  the  face  o’  a  brae  reading  his  Bible.  The  earl 
couldna  bear  to  see  this,  sae  he  drew  his  sword  and  ran  the 
puir  herd  through  the  body.  In  the  e  enin  he  happened  to 
come  back  that  way,  whan,  to  his  surprise,  the  herd  was 
still  leevin’,  lyin’  weltering  in  his  bluid,  an’  cryin  out  maist 
piteously,  puir  fallow ! 

“  <  Are  ye  aye  bletherin’  there  yet  ?  ’  wrathfully  cried  the 
earl.  The  herd  at  this  turned  owre  on  his  side,  an’  wi’  his 
deein’  een  fixed  on  the  earl,  said — 

“  ‘  Before  ye  dee,  proud  Earl  o  Cassilis,  ye  ’ll  no  hae  ony 
tongue  to  blether  wi’.'  An’  what  was  very  strange,  the  earl’s 
tongue  tumbled  out  o’  his  head  just  afore  he  dee  t. 

“  Hoot !  ”  interposed  Tam  Swipes,  who  knew  a  great  deal 
about  the  diseases  of  cattle,  and  a  very  little  about  the 
diseases  of  men,  “  that  could  hae  been  occasioned  by  cancer 
in  the  tongue.” 

“  Tam  Swipes !  Tam  Swipes !  ”  said  the  dame,  “  I  wonder 
to  hear  ye.  It  was  nae  cancer,  but  a  judgment.” 

“Weel,  weel,  never  mind,  mother,”  said  Walter;  “cancer 
or  no  cancer,  it 's  nae  very  great  matter.  See  here ’s  Bobby 
Bluemug  waitin’  to  gie  us  a  sang,  as  we  hae  mair  need 
to  hae  our  spirits  raised  than  sunk  by  your  waesome  an’ 
auld  warld  stories.”  As  he  uttered  this,  he  pointed  to  a 
dismal-looking  individual  in  the  corner,  whose  headpiece 
was  adorned  with  a  scratch  wig,  and  whose  attention  had 
been  so  entirely  fixed  by  the  stories  he  had  been  listening 
to,  that  he  had  not  spoken  a  word,  fearing  to  break  the  spell. 

“  I ’m  no  great  singer,  Guid  kens,”  modestly  insinuated 
Bobby ;  whether  he  thought  so  was  another  thing.  “I’m 
nae  great  singer,  but  since  ye  force  me  till’t,  I  maun  juist  do 
my  best ;  ”  and,  with  an  introductory  “  hem  ”  or  two,  he 
launched  forth  into  the  following  ditty,  the  air  of  which  was 
neither  one  thing  nor  t’other,  but  a  sort  of  mysterious  con¬ 
catenation  of  “  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing :  ” — 

“When  the  broom  was  in  its  bloom,  in  the  pleasant  summer  time, 

An’  the  birds  upon  every  tree,  _ 

A’  joyfully  thrang,  singing  ilk  ane  its  sang, 

’Tvras  then  ye’d  see  Jeanie  an’  me. 

Broom,  broom  on  the  hill ; 

The  bonny,  bonny  broom  for  me. 


*  This  apartment  is  still  extant  in  the  House  of  Cassilis,  and  ever  since 
this  event  took  place,  it  lias  gone  by  the  appellation  of  the  “Ghost’s 
Fyoom,” 


“  An’  frae  the  bonny  een  o’  my  bonny  Jean, 

There  cam  sparks  o’  fire  whan  she  spake  , 

But  noo  thae  days  are  gane,  I  maun  wander  my  lana, 

Wi’  a  heart  that  is  juist  like  to  break. 

Yet  broom,  broom  on  the  hill ; 

The  bonny,  bonny  broom  for  me. 

“  Oh,  wha  wad  hae  thocht  that  Jeanie  could  be  bocht, 

On  anither  as  sweetly  would  smile  ; 

But  I  ’ll  trust  nae  mair  ava,  it ’s  the  way  wi’  them  a’ 

In  women  there ’s  naethiug  but  guile. 

Broom,  broom  on  the  hill ; 

The  bonny,  bonny  broom  for  me.” 

The  applause  that  followed  these  indifferent  verses  was 
great — very  great  indeed.  It  lasted  for  the  space  of  nearly 
three  minutes  and  three  quarters  ;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  have  continued  much  longer,  had 
not  a  stop  been  put  to  their  merriment  by  the  bursting  open 
of  the  cottage  door,  and  the  entrance  of  Lieutenant  I  airfax, 
followed  by  a  portion  of  the  preventive  service  men  from  the 
Shark. 

“  What,  ho  !  ”  he  cried ;  “  is  Martin  Kennedy  at  home  ? 
But,  perhaps,  that  question  is  a  superfluous  one,  as  we  know 
he  is  here.  We  saw  him  enter.”  Ere  any  one  present  could 
reply,  he  continued,  addressing  his  men  : — “  Some  of  you 
search  the  cottage !  let  not  a  cranny  or  niche  remain  unex¬ 
plored;  and  bring  to  me,  alive  or  dead,  this  dog — this  smuggler 
who  has  so  long  defied  us.” 

“  Wretch  !  ”  muttered  Walter — scarcely  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  however. 

“  Pray,  my  good  woman,”  said  the  lieutenant,  blandly,  to 
Helen  Kennedy,  (who,  on  his  entrance,  had  squatted  down 
upon  the  keg  of  brandy,  on  the  contents  of  which  the  com¬ 
pany  had  for  the  last  half  hour  been  regaling,  so  that  the 
ample  skirt  of  her  hooped  petticoat  completely  hid  it  from 
view) — “  pray,  my  good  woman,  is  Martin — your  husband,  I 
presume — often  absent  from  you  ?  ” 

“  Find  that  out  by  your  lair,”  was  the  dame’s  answer. 

“  Umph  !  ”  ejaculated  the  lieutenant,  somewhat  discon¬ 
certed.  Then  continuing — (for  he  had  his  own  suspicions 
regarding  the  brandy,  on  which  she  had  deposited  herself) — 
“You  take  matters  coolly,  dame;  why  do  you  sit  when  all 
else  are  standing  ?  ” 

“  That’s  nae  business  o’  yours,  I’m  thinking.  But  since 
ye  ’re  sae  anxious  to  ken,  I  ’ll  tell  ye  :  I’m  tired  !  ” 

“  Indeed  !  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  your  seat  is  rather  a 
strange  one.  May  I  ask  you  of  what  materials  it  is  com¬ 
posed  ?  ”  At  the  same  time,  he  began  poking  at  her  petti¬ 
coat  with  his  sword,  to  ascertain  whether  his  conjecture  was  a 
true  one. 

“  Haud  awa,  haud  awa,  wi  ye.  Do  you  mean  to  affront 
me,  sir,  afore  a’  the  folk.” 

“You  had  better  be  quiet,  lieutenant,”  said  Walter,  con¬ 
fronting  Fairfax,  “  or  we  ’ll  maybe  mak  ye.” 

“Insolent!  —  Here,  Allen!  Jeffries!”  and,  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  the  crew  defiled  from  an  inner  chamber,  where  their 
search  for  Martin  had,  of  course,  been  fruitless.  When  Fair¬ 
fax  was  apprised  of  this,  his  rage  doubled  itself  upon  Walter. 
“  Allan  !  ”  he  cried,  “  bind  this  fellow — he  is  as  culpable  as 
the  father  that  begot  him — bind  him  and  bear  him  to  the 
boat.” 

“  A  word  or  twa  to  that,  my  sma’  freen,”  said  Walter, 
talcing  down  a  cutlass  from  the  wall,  and  exhorting  those  of 
the  neighbours  who  still  remained — some  three  in  number, 
the  rest  having  vanished  at  the  first  appearance  of  hostility — 
to  do  the  like ;  he  threw  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence, 
and  calmly  awaited  the  attack,  determined  to  sell  liia  life  as 
dearly  as  possible. 

“  Upon  him  ! — seize  the  rebel !  ”  shouted  Fairfax.  His 
men  endeavoured  to  obey  his  orders ;  but,  for  a  while,  they 
were  fairly  foiled  by  Walter  and  his  associates,  who  had  in¬ 
terposed  a  table  between  themselves  and  tho  advancing  party. 
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The  combat  was  stoutly  maintained  on  both,  sides,  the  be¬ 
sieged  obtaining  a  reinforcement  in  the  person  of  Walter’s 
mother,  who  rushed  upon  the  assailant’s  rear  and  did  great 
execution  upon  their  sconces  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies 
by  means  of  a  stout  kitchen  poker,  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  brandished  with  inconceivable  dexterity.  At 
length,  however  the  table  being  broken — Walter’s  party  were 
completely  overpowered.  Helen  was  thrust  into  the  inner 
chamber,  and  the  door  locked  upon  her.  The  rest  of  the 
party  were  about  to  be  led  off  to  the  vessel  to  supply  the 
place  of  two  men,  who  lay  weltering  in  their  blood  upon  the 
floor  of  the  cottage,  the  only  victims  of  the  fierce  encounter, 
when  the  cottage  window  was  suddenly  pushed  back  upon 
its  hinges  from  without,  and  a  human  face  peered  through 
the  aperture. 

,  rT  '  Clded  the  voice  of  the  mysterious  visitant. 
‘Touch  not  a  hair  of  Walter  Kennedy’s  head!  Beware, 
Captain  Mowbray,  or  you  shall  feel  that  vengeance  the  more 
quickly,  which  you  must  some  day  feel  at  my  hand.”  All 
present  now  observed  that  the  speaker  was  a  female,  clad  in 
white.  “  Three  months  ago,”  she  continued,  “  nane  would 
liae  daured  to  taint  the  name  o’  Marion  Leslie;  but  noo,  the 
merest  beggar’s  dog  can  brag  a  better  character  than  she. 
Villain !  my  vengeance — the  vengeance  of  Marion  Leslie — 
the  scorned  minion,  the  cast-off  plaything  of  you,  Captain 
Mowbray — is  sure  to  fa’  on  your  devoted  head.”  It  was 
Marion  Leslie  who  spoke ;  her  wrongs  made  her  poetical ; 
and  at  that  moment  she  spoke  words  which  she  knew  not 
she  had  at  her  command.  It  was  the  language  of  passion. 
Lieutenant  Fairfax  was  awe-struck. 

“  Dawson !  ”  he  said  to  his  mate,  so  soon  as  the  agonised 
state  of  his  feelings  would  permit—'1  Dawson  !  secure  that 
maniac  !  And  Dawson  prepared  to  obey  his  commander’s 
orders ;  but  on  gaining  the  outside  of  the  cottage,  he  found 
that  Marion  Leslie  had  taken  flight ;  and  he  beheld  her  just 
entering  the  “  Smuggler’s  Cave,”  beneath  Dunmore  Castle, 
for  protection.  Dawson  followed  in  her  wake,  and,  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  cave,  was  successful  enough  to  descry  the  white  gar¬ 
ments  of  Marion  at  the  farther  end.  He  rushed  forward, 
and  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

“  Come  away,  my  lass  !  ”  said  he.  “  You  ’ll  be  well  treated, 
depend  on  it.  Six  water  grog,  and  a  mouldy  biscuit  every 
day  for  you.  .  I ’m  blessed  if  you  won’t  get  as  plump  as  a 
partridge  on  rich  delicacies  as  these.  So  saying,  he  gave  his 
trowsers  a  hitch  with  his  disengaged  hand,  and  turned  the 
quid  in  his  mouth,  after  the  most  approved  fashion. 

I  will  not  go  with  you  !”  exclaimed  the  once  gentle 
Marion.  “Let  go  your  hold  —  monster,  let  go!”  But 
Dawson  held  her  the  firmer,  and  endeavoured  to  drag  her 
forward. 

“  Hoy,  Dawson  !  ”  cried  the  voice  of  Lieutenant  Fairfax, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cave — he  having  returned  to  aid  Daw¬ 
son  in  the  capture  of  Marion,  after  seeing  Walter  Kennedy, 
and  the  three  companions  of  that  indomitable  youth,  safely 
stowed  in  the  boat,  and  making  for  the  cutter  in  the  offing. 

“  Dawson,  bring  the  girl  along  !  ” 

Dawson  heard  him  not,  for  Marion  Leslie  had  locked  her 
arms  firmly  about  his  neck,  and  succeeded  in  dragging  the 
hardy  sailor  to  the  mouth  of  the  chasm — a  splash  as  of  °some 
heavy  body  having  fallen  among  water— a  yell  that  rent  the 
air,  and  which  the  echoes  of  the  cavern  gave  back  again — 
were  all  the  sounds  that  met  the  ear  of  Fairfax.  A  minute 
longer  and  all  was  still,  and  he  left  the  cave,  into  which  he 
was  afraid  to  enter,  fully  assured  Dawson  at  least  was  no 
more  ;  and  as  for  Marion,  it  was  no  great  matter.  If  she  had 
escaped  this  time,  he  might  chance  to  find  her  again.  He 
therefore  turned  along  the  beach,  and  embarked  for  his  vessel 
in  the  returned  boat. 

Ail  these  proceedings  had  passed  so  quickly,  that  Martin 
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ennedy  knew  notlnng  of  them  ;  so  completely  had  he  been 
occupied  m  his  vault  m  arranging  the  various  contents  of  it, 
that  even  the  clash  of  _  arms  had  not  been  heard  by  him 
How  great  was  his  astonishment,  therefore,  on  releasing  him¬ 
self  from  his  confinement,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  day,  to  find 
his  cottage  deserted,  the  furniture  broken,  and  all  wearing 
the  aspect  of  a  recent  skirmish.  His  first  act  was  to  open 
the  door  of  the  inner  apartment ;  and,  Helen  being  released 
informed  him  of  all  that  had  befallen  Walter  and  his  com¬ 
panions.  The  old  man  knelt  down,  and,  offering  up  a  prayer 
for  their  speedy  deliverance,  vowed  that  he  should  spare  no 
pains  to  compass  it. 


A  few  months  passed  heavily  away,  and  Walter  Kennedy 
was  still  on  board  the  cutter. 

One  day,  about  noon,  a  small  boat  was  descried  by  the 
pilot,  making  its  way,  with  all  expedition,  to  the  shore. 
Being  suspected  of  containing  contraband  wares,  Lieutenant 
rairfax  ordered  instant  chase  to  be  given.  One  figure  was 
alone  discernible  on  board— that  of  an  old  man. 

.  “Hood  heavens  !  ”  unconsciously  exclaimed  Walter  on  near¬ 
ing  it— “  It  is  my  father  !  ” 

“Walter  Kennedy!”  said  Fairfax,  who  had  overheard 
him —  I  command  you  to  fire  upon  that  boat !  ” 

“  Never,  ruffian  !  ”  cried  Walter. 

Secure  him,  lads !  The  clog  has  disobeyed  my  orders.” 

.  Alld  Walter  Kennedy  was  instantly  seized  and  put  in 
irons.  A  court-martial  was  called,  the  sentence  of  which 
was,  that  Walter  should  receive  a  hundred  lashes  for  dis¬ 
obedience,  and  thereafter  be  transferred  to  the  Boreas,  a  man- 
of-war  ship  then  about  to  sail  for  active  service. 

It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful  autumn  evening  that  preced¬ 
ing  to.  the  day  on  which  this  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  With  the  exception  of  the  necessary  comple¬ 
ment  of  men  required  on  board,  which  was  centred  in  one 
'  [<)r  this  occasion  only,”  the  crew  had  obtained  leave  to  go 
ashore.  Lieutenant  Fairfax  was  in  his  cabin,  reclining  list¬ 
lessly,  between  waking  and  sleeping,  upon  a  sofa— Walter 
Kennedy  lay  manacled  in  the  hold.  Once  Fairfax  thought 
that  some  one  stirred  in  the  room ;  but  being  unwilling  to 
shift  his.  position  but  for  a  moment,  he  contented  himself 
with  setting  it  to  the  account  of  imagination.  He  slept,  and 
in  his  sleep  he  thought  that  Walter  Kennedy  stood  over  his 
couch  in  a  menacing  posture.  He  felt  the  pressure  of  his 
fingeis  upon  his  neck,  as  if  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
strangulation.  He  started  and  awoke.  And  he  was  now 
convinced  that  some  one  had  that  instant  passed  from  his 
cabin,  for  the  door  was  pulled  to  from  without. 

“  The  ship  is  on  fire,  and  the  prisoner  has  escaped !  ”  cried 
a  voice. 

“Blood  and  wounds!”  exclaimed  Fairfax,  rushing  from 
his  cabin  and  dashing  the  man,  who  had  given  the  alarm, 
to  the  ground.  The  smoke  was  issuing  from  the  port¬ 
holes,  and  it  was  but  too  evident  that  the  vessel  was  on 
file.  A  small  boat,  containing  Walter  Kennedy  and  his 
father,  was  making  its  way  from  the  burning  cutter  with 
all  speed.  With  his  own  hand  Lieutenant '  Fairfax  rang 
the  alarm-bell,  and  threw  out  other  signals  of  distress.  The 
fire  was  gaining  fast.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  many  on  shore,  and  boats  were  put  off  to 
his  assistance.  They  might  as  well  have  spared  themselves 
the  pains ;  for,  ere  they  were  half  a  mile  from  shore,  the 
cutter  lay  a  shapeless  wreck  upon  the  waters.  The  fire  had 
reached  the  powder  magazine,  and  Fairfax  perished  in  the 
explosion  that  followed. 

All  this  had  been  effected  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Kennedy.  He  knew  of  the  crew  being  ashore,  and  he 
determined  to  profit  by  it.  With  caution  he  approached 
the  Sharlc,  and,  having  attached  his  boat  thereto,  gained 
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admission  by  one  of  tho  stem  windows.  His  first  act  was 
to  proceed  to  the  hold  and  liberate  his  son,  who  followed 
his  father  in  silence  to  the  boat— not,  however,  without 
first  throwing  a  lighted  brand  among  a  quantity  of  flax, 
which  had  been  placed  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hold  for 
some  purpose  or  other.  The  result  has  been  already  ascer- 

aTn  the  Smuggler’s  Cave,  there  were  afterwards  found  two 
skeleton  forms  locked  in  each  other’s  firm  embrace.  re 
fate  of  Marion  Leslie  and  the  mate  Dawson  was  recalled  to 
the  minds  of  tho  peasantry  when  this  fact  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  them ;  and  the  bones  were  carefully  gathered  up, 
and  quietly  entombed  in  graves  dug  in  the  sea-beach. 


THE  FACTOR. 
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Will  our  readers  renounce  for  a  little  then.’  love  of  modern 
rhetoric,  and  take,  upon  the  sanction  of  truth,  a  plain  tale  of 

humble  life?  . 

Robert  Landel  was  tacksman  of  the  farm  of  Riddleglen, 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  land  was  divided 
into  smaller  portions  than  it  is  at  present,  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  extensive  agricultural  establishments  in  the 
county  of  Fife.  Mr  Landel  was  a  plain  but  enterprising 
man. '  When  he  entered  upon  his  lease,  ho  possessed 
considerable  capital;  and  as  the  fields  of  Riddleglen  were 
then  unenclosed,  and  many  of  them  entirely  lost  with  water, 
he  commenced  improvements  upon  a  very  extensive  scale. 
Marshes  were  drained,  stones  and  fragments  of  rock  quarried 
out  and  removed,  dykes  erected,  and  barren  land  brought  into 
cultivation.  Nor  was  this  all :  he  began  that  process  of 
manuring  with  lime  which  had  been  very  little  attended  to 
previous  to  his  day,  though  it  has  since  produced  most  amaz¬ 
ing  effects  on  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable  in  every  judicious  system  of  agriculture. 

By  these  means  he  enriched  his  fields  and  impoverished 
himself.  He  had  the  prospect,  however,  that  the  money  thus 
laid  out  would  return  to  him  again  with  a  valuable  profit. 
He  had  had  a  large  family,  all  of  whom  he  instructed  in  the 
strictest  principles  of  industry  and  frugality.  His  daughter, 
Harriet,  a  beautiful  girl  about  twelve  years  of  age,  attended 
the  school  with  her  little  sisters  and  brothers,  and  assisted  the 
housemaid  to  milk  the  cows,  and  churn  the  cream  in  the 
evenings.  There  were  no  idle  hands  about  the  farm  of 
Riddleglen.  Even  the  youngest  of  the  family  had  some  use¬ 
ful  task  to  perform. 

The  proprietor  of  Riddleglen  was  an  old  man,  of  a  quiet 
and  benevolent  disposition ;  but  his  mind,  which  had  never 
been  powerful,  weakened  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  had,  at 
length,  sunk  into  all  the  simplicity  of  childhood.  He.  had 
never  mingled  with  mankind,  and  he  was  so  little  acquainted 
with  their  manners  and  characters,  that  the  fairest  speaker 
always  appeared  to  him  the  worthiest  man.  He  was  thus 
led  to  select  his  favourites  from  the  least  deserving  of  his 
acquaintances;  and,  though  he  was  often  imposed  upon, 
sometimes  so  grossly  that  the  cheat  could  not  be  overlooked, 
the  guilty  individuals  generally  contrived  to  manage  matters 
so  adroitly,  that  the  injured  laird  was  only  rendered  a  greater 
dupe  and  a  greater  sufferer  by  his  discovery.  An  artful 
assumption  of  being  greatly  hurt  by  his  suspicions,  along 
with  a  cunning  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  occa¬ 
sioned  them,  seasoned  with  the  necessary  modicum  of  ilattery, 
was  usually  sufficient  to  make  the  old  man  weep  at  his  own 
cruelty,  and  recompense  the  skilful  rogue  by  a  liberal  reward 
for  the  blame  which  he  believed  him  to  have  innocently  en¬ 
dured. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Mrs  Honeybride,  who  was  a  shrewd 


and  intelligent  woman,  she  managed  all  the  business  on  the 
estate  of  Riddleglen  with  the  greatest  prudence;  and  the 
laird,  who  neither  visited  nor  entertained  visitors  among  his 
own  class,  had  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  himself  with  his 
labourers  and  other  domestics,  to  whom  his  good-nature  and 
simple  manners  made  him  a  familiar  companion  rather  ,  than 
a  respected  master.  But  with  this  they  would  not  be  satisfied, 
and  a  sort  of  secret  contention  for  favour  was  frequently 
carried  on  among  them. 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  of  these  contending  parties 
was  William  Winkleton,  the  least  skilful  ploughman  on  the 
whole  estate.  Willie  pursued  his  own  interest  by  his  own 
means.  He  entrusted  no  one  with  his  secrets,  and  never 
asked  advice  or  assistance  in  contriving  or  executing  his 
plans.  He  seemed  determined  that,  if  they  were  successful, 
no  one  should  share  the  honour  or  profit  of  his  persevering 
cunning  but  himself.  Time  proved  the  sagacity  of  his  reso¬ 
lution.  His  first  achievement  was  a  splendid  one  :  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  rooting  out  the  old  foreman,  without  showing  the 
means  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  and  getting  himself 
firmly  planted  in  his  place.  Willie  was  thus  elevated,  by  his 
own  concealed  efforts,  to  the  highest  official  dignity  which  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  attain  in  the  service  of  Mr  Honey- 
bride.  He  had  no  superior  but  the  lady ;  and  he  was  too 
wise  to  make  any  attempt  to  direct  her  conduct,  or  limit  her 
power ;  but  the  laird  himself  was  completely  under  his  con¬ 
trol,  in  all  matters  which  lay  beyond  the  range  of  Mrs  Honey- 
bride’s  interference.  It  was  not  without  alarm,  however,  that 
he  beheld  a  potent  rival  growing  up  in  the  person  of  the 
laird’s  only  son.  The  boy  had  early  shown  a  marked  dislike 
for  his  long  stories  and  flattering  manners;  and,  what  was 
worse,  he  had  chosen  the  children  of  Mrs  Landel,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  Willie’s,  for  his  associates  and  playmates.  With 
them  he  always  went  to,  and  returned  from,  school ;  and  ho 
frequently  spent  the  evenings  in  their  company,  listening  to 
Mr  Landel’s  stories,  and  Harriet’s  songs,  and  sometimes 
joining  in  the  other  mental  exercises  to  which  the  rest  of 
the  children  devoted  their  time.  Willie  tried  every  plan 
which  his  ingenuity  could  invent  to  break  off  this  corres¬ 
pondence.  He  first  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  old  laird 
that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  son  to  associate  with 
the  children  of  his  tenants  ;  but  this  scheme  proved  abortive, 
for  Mr  Honeybride  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  pride  of 
rank;  and  the  boy  had  got  too  much  of  his  own  will  be¬ 
fore  to  be  easily  controlled  in  such  matters,  even  though  his 
father  had  been  desirous  of  exerting  his  authority  for  that 
purpose.  The  next  attempt  was  made  upon  the  youth  him¬ 
self.  He  was  rallied  upon  the  necessity  of  “  pulling  up  his 
spirit,”  and  choosing  his  companions  from  the  families  of 
some  neighbouring  gentleman  of  equal  rank  with  his  father. 
But  he  was  here  foiled;  and,  as  he  could  not  be  idle,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  other  speculations. 

Old  Widow  Marybank  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  pasturing 
a  cow  upon  the  estate  of  Riddleglen  ever  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  who  had  been  Willie  Winkleton’s  predecessor  in  the 
office  of  foreman  and  overseer  on  the  farm ;  and  Willie’s  first 
speculation  was  how  to  get  this  cow,  which  was  said  to  give 
more  milk  than  any  other  cow  in  the  parish,  for  himself,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  covetousness.  For  this  purpose  he 
went  by  night  to  a  young  plantation,  of  which  both  the  laird 
and  lady  were  particularly  fond,  and,  by  peeling  off  the  bark, 
breaking  the  branches  and  cropping  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  whole  had 
been  the  work  of  the  animal  in  question,  he  succeeded  in  in¬ 
censing  the  laird  against  the  widow,  and  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  him  deprive  her  of  her  pasture-ground, 
and  getting  the  cow  into  his  own  possession,  had  it  not  been 
for  Mrs  Honeybride,  who  absolutely  refused  her  sanction  to 
such  a  proceeding. 
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Willie’s  disappointment  was  heart-breaking;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  bear  it  without  complaint.  The  only  alleviation 
which  his  case  admitted  of,  was  derived  from  the  expectation 
of  better  luck  in  the  new  plots  which  he  was  busily  employed 
in  concocting  for  the  furtherance  of  his  original  design.  A 
melancholy  event,  however,  which  occurred  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  rendered  these  machinations  unnecessary,  just  when 
they  were  about  to  be  brought  into  operation. 

Mrs  Honeybride,  who  had  caught  cold  in  an  evening  ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  hill,  became  rapidly  worse.  Medical  assistance 
was  called ;  but  it  was  too  late.  A  violent  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  had  already  commenced;  and  the  most  powerful 
antiphlogistic  treatment  proved  inadequate  to  its  removal. 
She  died,  leaving  her  simple-hearted  husband  and  youthful 
son  to  the  management  of  no  better  a  counsellor  than  old 
Willie  Winldeton.  The  laird’s  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  lady 
entirely  overwhelmed  any  little  activity  of  mind  which  he 
previously  possessed.  The  management  of  the  estate  of 
Riddleglen,  and  also  of  its  confiding  proprietor,  was  there¬ 
fore  intrusted  to  Willie,  who,  emboldened  by  his  newly- 
acquired  authority,  and  freed  from  every  obstacle  which  had 
previously  interfered  with  the  execution  of  his  plan,  turned 
his  attention  immediately  to  the  case  of  the  widoAv’s  cow. 
He  still  deemed  it  best  to  act  as  if  by  the  laird’s  commands ; 
for,  by  doing  so,  he  avoided  the  disgrace  which  would  other- 
AA'ise  have  attended  his  conduct. 

After  due  consideration,  he  again  set  off  for  the  widow’s 
cottage,  and  again  entered  it  and  addressed  her  Avith  all  his 
usual  friendly  familiarity  of  manner.  The  death  of  Mrs 
Honeybride  being  the  most  important  event  Avhich  had  re¬ 
cently  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  formed,  for  a  time, 
their  principal  subject  of  conversation ;  and,  as  Willie  was 
desirous  of  making  known  the  object  of  his  visit  as  speedily 
as  possible,  he  very  dexterously  made  a  remark  by  the  AvidoAv 
upon  that  event  serve  the  purpose  of  an  introduction  to  his 
OAvn  story. 

“Ay,  ay,  Mrs  Marybank,”  said  he,  with  a  mournful  look, 
“  things  are  sadly  altered  at  Riddleglen  House  since  the  guid 
leddy’s  death.  Baith  you  an’  me  hae  lost  the  best  feather  in 
our  Aving,  I  fear ;  for  the  laird,  though  a  canny  body,  is  baith 
conceitit  an’  greedy,  an’  sometimes — may  Guid  forgie  me  for 
sayin’  sae  o’  my  maister — he ’s  selfish  an’  senseless  too  in  his 
dealin’s.  But  Mrs  Honeybride  Avas  a  prudent  an’  charitable 
Christian ;  an’  there ’s  nane  that  can  manage  him  like  her, 
noo  Avhan  he  talc’s  his  dour  tids.  Had  it  no  been  for  her 
supportin’  my  endeavours  to  persuade  him  to  let  you  keep 
Hawkie,  Avhen  he  Avas  for  buyin’  her,  they  Avad  hae  been 
utterly  ineffectual.  I  Avarstled  sair  Avi’  him,  baith  by  reason 
an’  Scripture,  an’  tell’t  him  o’  the  fate  o’  Nabel,°  wha  coveted 
the  puir  man’s  vineyard,  an’  fell  a  prey  to  the  dogs.  But 
even  this  wadna  hae  altered  his  resolution,  if  the  guid  leddie 
hadna  acted  a  different  part  frae  that  o’  Jezebel.  She  se¬ 
conded  my  remonstrances,  however,  an’  the  notion  Avas  over¬ 
come.  But  Avhat  signifies  that,  Lizzy  ? — the  leddy ’s  aAva’, 
an’  the  auld  notion ’s  come  back  again — na,  I ’m  sorry  to  say, 
it ’s  a  waur  notion  than  the  auld  ane ;  for,  instead  o’  Hawkie, 
he  threatens  to  tak’  HaAvkie’s  pasture  noo,  sae  that  ye’ll 
naither  can  keep  her  nor  ony  ither  beast  o’  her  kind,  an’  I’m 
again  made  the  melancholy  messenger,  as  ye  see,  o’  the  sad 
intelligence.” 

The  poor  widoAV  burst  into  tears,  and  Avept  for  some  time 
in  silence.  Willie  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  comfort  her ; 
but  her  eldest  son,  a  high-spirited  boy,  casting  a  suspicious 
glance  on  the  overseer,  turned  to  his  mother  and  said- — - 

“  Let  them  tak  it  a’,  mother.  If  Ave  do  not  get  the  laird’s 
grass,  I  Avill  not  need  to  run  his  errands.  I  Avill  leave  the 
school  and  Avork  for  you  and  my  sisters ;  and  if  we  can  buy 
milk  for  ourselves,  we  will  be  no  man’s  slaves  for  a  coav,” 

*  Willia  seems  to  have  made  a  slight  mistake  in  the  name, 
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“  Hooly,  Jamie  ! — hooly,  lad  !  ”  said  Willie.  “You  ’re  ower 
fiery,  I  trow.  Mind  the  auld  proverb,  my  man,  an’  dinna 
aye  throAv  awa  the  pail  when  the  cow  flings.  If  ye  keep 
temper  Avi’  the  laird,  ye  may  get  muckle  mail-  guid  o’ ’m,  con¬ 
siderin’  that  ye  hae  a  friend  in  the  court,  than  a’  that  ye  ’ll 
loss  by  the  taken  o’  the  coAV-gang.  An’  ye  ’ll  loss  naething 
by  the  beast  hersel’,  I  warrant  ye ;  for,  as  I  am  empoAvered 
to  purchase  her,  an’  as  the  laird  is  Aveel  able  to  pay  for  her, 
ye  ’ll  hae  richt  an’  reason  administered  in  the  bargain- 
makin’.” 

“I’m  mnclde  obleeged  to  ye  for  yer  guid  advice  an’  guid 
intentions,  Mr  Winldeton,”  said  the  Avidow.  “  It ’s  very  true 
what  you  say,  that  Jamie’s  ower  fiery:  puir  fo’k  maun  just 
jouk  till  the  jaw  gae  by,  an’  suffer  ae  AATang  to  avoid  anither. 
But,  savin’  the  death  o’  my  guidman,  this  is  the  sairest  stroke 
I  hae  met  wi’  yet.  Were  it  no  for  the  bairnies,  puir  things, 
the  loss  o’  the  cow  Avould  be  less  to  mysel’ ;  but  they  hae  been 
lang  used  Avi’  sap,  an  it ’s  a  waefu  thing  to  think  aboot  them 
suppin’  dry  brose,  an’  no  mony  o’  them  either ;  for  it  was 
Hawkie  that  produced  baith  milk  an’  meal  till  us.” 

“  It ’s  a  sair  thocht  for  a  mither  that,”  said  Willie,  assuming 
a  look  of  pity,  which  seemed  natural  to  his  practised  counte¬ 
nance  ;  “  but  things  may  turn  out  better  than  ye  fear,  Lizzy. 
The  laird  may  relent  a  bit,  an’  male  up  for  the  loss  o’  the  coav 
in  some  ither  way.  But  noo  that  yer  come  to  think  calmly 
on  the  subject,  what  do  you  consider  the  value  o’  the  beast ; 
for  I ’m  in  a  hurry  to  be  hame ;  an’  if  we  could  come  to  a 
bargain  enoo,  it  wad  save  me  the  trouble  o’  cornin’  back  again 
sae  soon  ?  ” 

“  0  Mr  Winkleton,”  said  the  widow,  “  I  canna  tell  ye  Avhat 
she  is  worth ;  I  maun  just  leave  that  to  yer  ain  judgment,  an’ 
yer  ain  conscience.” 

Willie  uoav  proposed  that  they  should  go  to  the  byre  and 
look  at  the  coav,  after  Avhich  they  Avould  be  better  qualified  to 
calculate  her  value.  This  Avas  agreed  to ;  and,  after  feeling 
her  over  and  over  with  professional  care,  and  finding  a  feAV 
virtues,  and  more  faults  in  her  form  and  constitution,  the 
sapient  overseer  at  length  concluded — 

“  That  nae  man  Avad  be  far  Avrang  wi’  her  at  sax  pounds 
o’  price.” 

“  She  just  cost  me  that  money  twa  year  syne,  Avhen  she 
Avas  only  a  quey,”  said  the  widow ;  “  an’  I  dinna  think  she ’s 
turned  ony  waur  in  my  keepin’ ;  but  everybody  kens  that 
there’s  an  odds  o’  market  days,  Mr  Winkleton;  an’  though 
she ’s  baith  muckier  an’  fatter  since  I  coft  her,  she  may  be 
Avorth  less  siller  for  oucht  that  I  ken.” 

“  Ay,  that ’s  it — that ’s  it,  Lizzy,”  said  the  overseer,  tAvitch- 
ing  up  his  trousers  with  pleasureable  excitement.  “  Different 
clays  male  different  prices ;  but  we  ’ll  no  stick  upon  twa  or 
three  shillin’s  above  the  value  o’  the  beast ;  for  a  puir  body’s 
bargain  should  aye  be  a  lucky  ane.” 

As  Willie  concluded,  Jamie  came  to  the  byre  door,  and 
cried — 

“  Mother,  here  is  Mr  Landel  Avantin’  ye.” 

“  He ’s  weel  come,”  said  the  widoAV.  “  Ask  him  to  step 
into  the  byre,  Jamie.  He ’s  a  skilfu’  man  in  the  markets,  an’ 
Ave  ’ll  hear  Avhat  he  says  is  the  Avorth  o’  Hawkie.” 

Willie  looked  a  little  disconcerted.  He  seemed  to  think 
three  too  many  at  a  bargain-making ;  but  there  Avas  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  avoiding  the  threatened  intrusion. 

“I’m  glad  to  see  ye,  sir,”  said  the  Avidow,  as  Mr  Landel 
entered.  “  Will  ye  be  sae  guid  as  look  at  my  HaAvkie  here, 
an’  say  Avhat  ye  think  she ’s  Avorth.” 

The  farmer  cast  a  hurried  glance  over  the  animal,  and  said — 

“  Though  I  trust  that  ye  are  not  under  the  necessity  of 
parting  wi’  your  coav,  Mrs  Marybank,  I  would  hae  nae  hesita¬ 
tion  in  offering  you  eight  pounds  for  her  as  a  first  bode ;  and, 
rather  than  break  the  bargain,  I  might  advance  a  little  in  my 
second.” 
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The  widow  looked  quite  confounded  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  overseer’s  and  the  farmer’s  valuations ;  and  even 
Willie’s  imperturbable  face  showed  some  marks  of  confusion ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  Iris  composure. 

“Ye  surely  haena  been  at  the  markets  lately,  Mr  Landel,” 
he  remarked,  with  an  affected  laugh.  “  That ’s  last  year’s 
price  yer  offerin’  for  this  year’s  beast,  man.  If  ye  but  saw 
the  London  papers,  as  our  laird  does,  they  wad  tell  ye  o’  a 
fell  dooncome  i’  the  value  o’  baith  kye  an’  cattle  there ;  an’ 
the  Englishers,  it ’s  weel  kenned,  aye  rule  the  prices  wi  us 
Scotch  bodies.” 

“  That  may  be.  William,”  said  Mr  Landel ;  “  but,  though 
I  still  think  the  cow  worth  a’  the  money  I  hae  mentioned,  as 
Mrs  Marybank  does  not  intend  to  sell  her,  we  need  not  gie 
orrrselves  the  trouble  of  inquiring  very  particularly  into  the 
state  of  the  markets  at  the  present  time.” 

“  Oh,  sir,  I  maun  sell  her,”  said  the  widow,  with  a  deep 
sigh.  “  Mr  Winkleton  has  just  brought  word  frae  the  laird, 
that  she ’s  to  get  nae  mair  pasture  on  the  estate  o’  Riddle- 
glen  ;  an’  lest  I  should  be  obleeged  to  part  wi’  the  beast  at  a 
wanworth,  he  kindly  offers  to  gie  a  reasonable  price  for  her.” 

“  Oh,  if  this  is  the  case,”  said  Mr  Landel,  casting  a  satiri¬ 
cal  glance  at  the  overseer,  “  there  was  some  reason  to  consult 
the  London  prints.  But  if  the  Laird  of  Riddleglen  is  un¬ 
able  to  afford  a  bite  of  grass  to  a  widow’s  cow,  perhaps  the 
tenant  may,  and  no  miss  it  muckle.  She  shall  neither  want 
for  summer’s  pasture  nor  winter’s  fodder,  Lizzy,  as  lang  as  I 
hae  a  lea-rig  to  gang  upon,  or  a  corn-stack  to  thrash,  sae 
ye’ll  just  keep  the  band  upon  Hawkie’s  neck,  and  Mr  Winkle- 
ton  may  keep  the  string  about  his  purse’s  mouth,  which  will 
save  ye  baith  the  trouble  of  a  dubious  bargain.” 

“May  the  blessin’  o’  God  be  wi’  ye,  sir!”  said  the  widow. 
“His  promise  never  fails,  though  I  was  amaist  inclined  to 
doot  it  when  I  heard  o’  the  laird’s  determination ;  but  your 
kindness,  sir,  convinces  me  that  He  is  still  the  husband  o’  the 
widow,  an’  the  orphan’s  stay.” 

Willie  Avas  thus  once  more  disappointed  of  his  object,  in  a 
manner  which  he  could  not  have  expected.  Besides  the 
failure  of  his  scheme,  the  deceitfulness  of  his  conduct  was 
partly  exposed,  and  he  went  home  in  a  state  of  mind  not 
easily  described ;  for  he  knew  that  the  possession  of  a  fair 
public  character  facilitated  the  progress  of  his  secret  plans, 
and  that  if  his  honesty  were  once  suspected,  people  would 
be  more  cautious  in  their  dealings  with  him,  which  would 
render  his  purposes  more  difficult  to  execute,  and  less  profit¬ 
able,  perhaps,  when  accomplished. 

Mr  Landel  had  long  been  an  object  of  envy  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  once  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  break  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  existed  between  his  family  and  the  young 
laird.  Since  then  he  had  acquired  greater  power,  and  a 
better  reason  for  exerting  it ;  for,  though  he  never  mani¬ 
fested  his  resentment  openly  to  any  one,  he  was  deeply  dis¬ 
pleased  at  the  farmer’s  opposition  to  his  favourite  scheme, 
and  deeply  hurt  at  the  satirical  manner  in  which  he  treated 
his  valuation  of  the  widow’s  cow.  The  whole  force  of  his 
crafty  mind  was  therefore  directed  to  the  formation  of  some 
plan  whereby  he  might  humble  this  rival  in  his  young  master’s 
favour,  and  procure  vengeance  for  a  supposed  injury. 

It  might  be  thought  that  Mr  Landel  was  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  malicious  efforts  of  Willie  Winkleton,  but 
who  can  resist 

“The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong.” 

There  was  one  circumstance  upon  Avhieh  he  hoped  to  found 
a  quarrel  between  the  laird  and  the  farmer,  or  rather, 
between  the  farmer  and  himself :  Mr  Landel,  in  the  course 
of  his  improvements,  had  cropped  one  of  the  fields  contrary 
to  the  rotation  stipulated  in  the  lease  ;  and  this,  though  in 


itself  but  a  trifling  matter,  might  afford  a  pretext  for  claim¬ 
ing  damages,  or  for  instituting  a  law-suit  if  these  damages 
were  refused.  Willie,  however,  thought  it  best,  in  the  first 
place,  to  try  some  plan  to  get  the  young  laird  removed 
to  a  distance,  lest  he  should  influence  his  father,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  operation  of  the  proposed  plan.  After  mature  con¬ 
sideration,  the  wily  overseer,  or  factor,  as  he  was  now  called, 
determined  to  press  upon  the  laird’s  attention  the  necessity 
of  sending  his  son  to  Edinburgh.  He  also  resolved  to  ply 
the  young  man  himself  with  the  advantages  of  such  an 
education. 

“  I  wonder,  Mr  Frederic,”  he  said,  the  first  time  they 
met,  “  hoo  ye  can  thole  to  drudge  sae  lang  back  an  fore, 
mornin’  and  nicht,  to  the  parish  sehool,  wi’  yer  books  on 
yer  back  like  a  mere  cottar’s  son.  I ’m  sure  ye’ve  gotten  a’ 
the  lear  lang  syne  that  Dominie  Canekurpins  has  to  gie ;  an’ 
clinna  ye  think,  that  it  wad  be  far  liker  your  station  in 
society,  to  gang  to  the  college,  or  the  ’cademy,  whare  a’  the 
young  gentlemen  gang  to  learn  science  and  manners,  than  to 
be  losin’  yer  time  wi’  that  auld  drucken,  snuffy,  guid-for- 
naething  body  o’  a  parish  schoolmaster.  Deed,  sir,  if  ye 
never  get  nae  mair  insight  aboot  philosophy  than  he  can  gie 
ye,  ye  ’ll  just  be  as  awkward  as  a  juck  among  a  flock  o’ 
peacocks,  whan  ye  begin  to  keep  company  wi’  the  braw 
college  bred  gentry,  whase  heads  are  sae  fu’  o’  knowledge, 
that  they  wad  ding  ye  clean  doitit  wi’  their  cracks.” 

The  young  man  had  accidently  met  with  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Dashwort  a  few  days  before,  and  he  had  experi¬ 
enced  much  of  the  truth  of  Willie’s  remarks  in  his  short 
interview  with  that  polite  and  accomplished  person.  He 
was,  therefore,  the  more  inclined  to  listen  to  the  factor’s 
suggestions,  which  were  continued  as  follows  : — 

“Ye  ve  never  seen  Edinburg,  Mr  Frederic.  I  ance  cam 
through’t  wi’  a  drove  o’  cattle  frae  the  Loudans ;  an’  there 
was  sae  mony  grand  hooses,  an’  kirks,  an’  castles,  an’ 
steeples,  an’  monuments  aboot  it,  that,  they  gart  my  very  een 
reel.  If  ye  were  to  live  a  twalmonth  or  twa  there,  an  attend 
the  college  classes,  an’  see  a’  the  wonders  o’  the  place,  ye 
wad  be  able  to  crack  wi’  the  best  o’  them  when  ye  cam  back 
again ;  an’  the  leddies  an’  gentlemen  wad  be  a’  daft  aboot 
yer  company.  But,  without  a  genteel  education,  ye  can 
never  expect  to  be  admitted  into  ony  higher  circle  than 
that  o  farmer  Landel  or  siclike.  Noo,  sir,  I  think  ye  canna 
do  better  than  consult  yer  faither  aboot  this  matter  without 
delay ;  for  ilka  wise  man  alloos,  that  youth  is  the  time  to 
gather  knowledge ;  an’,  if  it  is  passed  unimproved,  the  best 
formed  head  may  be  but  a  dunderhead  a’  its  days.” 

The  young  man  confessed  that  he  had  often  thought  upon 
the  subject ;  and  said,  that  he  determined  to  go  to  either 
Edinburgh  or  St  Andrew’s  to  complete  his  education  ;  but 
that  in  consideration  of  his  mother’s  death,  he  had  felt  a 
strong  reluctance  to  make  such  a  proposition  to  Ins  father, 
who,  he  was  certain,  would  feel  the  solitude  of  Riddleglen 
unsufferable  in  his  absence. 

“Weel,  sir,”  said  Willie,  “I’m  just  delighted  to  hear  ye. 
Ye  speak  just  like  a  dutifu’  son,  an’  there’s  nae  character  on 
earth  mair  amiable ;  but  ye  owe  a  duty  to  yersel’  as  weel  as 
to  yer  parent,  an  I  hae  nae  doot,  if  ye  mak  the  proposal  wi’ 
discreetness,  but  he  ’ll  listen  till’t  wi’  pleasure.  It ’s  true 
he’ll  feel  the  auld  lioose  solitary  in  your  absence;  but, 
believin’  it  to  be  for  the  benefit  o’  baith  you  an’  him,  an’ 
bein’  bound,  as  a  dutifu’  servant,  to  labour  an’  advise,  ac¬ 
cordin’  to  my  wisdom  and  ability,  in  a’  things  pertainin’  to 
the  Aveelfare  o’  my  maister’s  hoose,  I  promise  ye  that  I  ’ll 
exert  mysel’  to  the  utmost  to  gain  his  consent  to  your  pur 
pose,  and  also  to  divert  his  mind  in  your  absence.” 

Y  illie  being  at  length  fully  assured  that  his  young  master’s 
inclination,  in  the  present  instance,  accorded  exactly  with 
his  oAvn,  lost  no  time  in  making  the  old  laird  acquainted 
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with  the  subject.  Every  argument  was  employed  which 
could  influence  him  to  comply  with  the  request  which  his 
so^n  had  been  previously  prompted  to  make;  and  the 
desired  result,  though  some  time  doubtful,  was  at  length 
obtained.  By  Willie’s  advice,  Edinburgh  was  preferred  to 
St  Andrew’s,  as  the  scene  of  the  young  man’s  studies ;  and 
lodgings  were  hired,  and  other  preparations  made,  for  his 
speedy  departure.  For  several  days,  Mr  Frederic  seemed 
highly  elated  with  the  prospect  before  him.  He  longed 
to  begin  the  life  of  a  gentleman,  and  to  see  the  curiosities 
of  the  Scottish  capital ;  and  he  even  showed  some  degree  of 
respect  and  gratitude  to  the  old  factor,  for  the  interest  he 
had  taken  in  his  affairs.  But  when  the  day  came  on  which 
he  was  to  commence  his  journey,  all  his  fine  fancies  had 
vanished,  and  he  could  have  been  content  to  live  a  boor  in 
his  paternal  home,  and  pass  his  days  in  the  society  of  the 
Landels,  rather  than  seek,  among  strangers,  that  knowledge 
and  refinement  which  might  qualify  him  to  move  in  a  higher 
circle. 

Mr  Honeybride’s  affairs  now  fell  wholly  into  the  hands 
of  his  factor,  who  was  constantly  by  his  side,  and  permitted 
no  one  to  communicate  with  him  through  any  other  medium. 
He  seldom  went  out ;  and  his  observing  faculties  were  so 
feeble,  that  he  collected  little  information  for  himself  when 
he  did.  He  knew  nothing  of  his  own  business,  save  what 
Willie  thought  proper  to  tell  him ;  and  all  that  he  could  do 
was  to  hear  his  reports,  and  sanction  the  measures  which 
he  proposed.  The  laird’s  power  was,  therefore,  often 
employed  to  advance  the  interest  and  avenge  the  quarrels 
of  the  factor.  This  was  so  well  known  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  that  every  one  said  it  would  be  safer  to  knock  down 
Mr  Honeybride  than  to  touch  the  corny  toe  of  Willie 
Winkleton. 

Willie  no  longer  deemed  it  necessary  to  preserve  his  ori¬ 
ginally  humble  deportment.  As  factor,  he  was  now  em¬ 
powered  to  collect  the  rents  on  the  Riddleglen  estate ;  and 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  circumstances  and 
manners,  was  particularly  observable  the  first  time  that  he 
acted  in  this  capacity.  Being  but  an  indifferent  reader,  and 
totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  associate  his  own  learning  with  that  of  his  son  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  official  duties.  Willie  counted  the  cash,  and 
the  young  man  kept  the  books  and  gave  receipts  which  he 
copied  from  an  old  arithmetical  work  which  always  lay  open 
beside  him. 

Mr  Landel  was  duly  summoned,  along  with  the  other 
farmers  and  householders  on  the  property,  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  these  important  personages,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
his  rent.  The  factor’s  enmity  to  this  individual  had  long 
been  concealed  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  but  he  now 
found  himself  in  circumstances  to  give  vent  to  his  natural 
feelings  without  fear.  He,  accordingly,  treated  Mr  Landel 
with  the  greatest  indifference.  After  his  rent  was  paid, 
the  farmer  turned  to  leave  the  room ;  but  he  was  again  re¬ 
called,  and  churlishly  informed,  that  there  was  still  more 
business  to  be  settled.  Willie  then  instructed  his  son  to 
read  over  a  paper  which  had  been  previously  prepared, 
charging  him  with  miscropping  one  of  his  fields,  and  claim¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  damages  in  behalf  of  the  proprietor 
for  this  breach  of  bargain.  Mr  Landel  readily  admitted 
that  he  had  cropped  the  field  referred  to,  for  a  single  season, 
contrary  to  the  rotation  stipulated  in  the  lease  ;  but  this,  he 
asserted,  was  done  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  improvement 
of  the  farm,  and  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  Mrs 
Honeybride,  who  then  transacted  the  business  of  the  estate 
for  her  husband.  But,  as  he  had  no  documents  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  and  as  the  factor  was  more  desirous  of 
a  quarrel  than  a  settlement,  he  refused  all  terms,  and  referred 
the  affair  to  the  decision  of  law. 


It  was  in  vain  that  Mr  Landel  appealed  to  the  laird :  he 
only  answered,  that  he  had  resigned  the  management  of  his 
business  into  the  hands  of  his  factor,  and  could  not  interfere ; 
and  the  farmer  had  no  alternative  but  to  allow  the  threatened 
suit  to  proceed.  He  determined  upon  this  course  the  more 
readily,  because,  though  he  was  convinced,  from  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  case,  that  it  would  be  decided  against  him,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  penalties  of  law  would  be 
less  severe  than  those  of  Willie  Winkleton.  He,  accordingly, 
appointed  Mr  Dental  to  defend  his  cause  against  Mr  Swicket, 
a  rival  lawyer  of  the  same  town,  who  was  employed  to  act  as 
pursuer  in  behalf  of  Mr  Honeybride. 

We  shall  not  weary  the  patience  of  the  reader  with  an  un¬ 
interesting  history  of  the  tedious  process  which  followed. 
Summonses  were  served,  witnesses  examined,  interlocutors 
published,  protests  entered,  and  appeals  made;  and,  when 
twelve  months  had  passed  away,  the  case  had  been  three 
times  tried,  at  a  great  expense  to  Mr  Landel,  and  still  re¬ 
mained  undecided.  The  lawyers  were  rivals  in  business, 
their  constituents  were  supposed  to  be  men  of  substance,  and 
the  longer  they  could  defer  a  settlement  the  better  for  them¬ 
selves.  Mr  Landel,  however,  had  laid  out  the  most  of  his 
capital  in  improving  his  farm ;  and,  as  his  resources  began  to 
fail,  his  man  of  business  began  to  abate  in  his  activity ;  and, 
when  he  at  length  discovered  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
further  remuneration,  he  also  extinguished  the  false  hopes 
which  he  had  previously  excited  in  his  deluded  client.  The 
farmer  thus  found  himself  stripped  of  everything  but  his  stock 
and  his  character ;  and  with  these,  had  other  circumstances 
been  favourable,  he  might  have  still  acted  an  independent 
part  in  the  world,  and  set  the  malicious  factor  and  all  other 
enemies  at  defiance.  But  fortune  seemed  more  favourable  to 
the  crafty  designs  of  Willie  Winkleton  than  to  the  honest 
efforts  of  Mr  Landel. 

The  law-suit  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  was 
just  concluded  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  of  these 
barren  seasons,  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  last,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  which  have  since  been 
remembered  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  the  “Dear  Years.” 
Mr  Landel’s  farm  was  situated  in  a  late  part  of  the  country ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  done  much  to  improve  it, 
many  of  the  fields  were  still  cold  and  wet,  requiring  a  dry 
summer  and  a  great  deal  of  sunshine  to  ripen  their  crops  in 
proper  time  for  having  them  secured  before  winter.  The 
season  referred  to  was,  therefore,,  particularly  unfavourable 
for  this  soil  and  climate,  and  the  consequence  was,  when  the 
usual  harvest  months  occurred,  the  crops,  instead  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  rich  yellow  colour  of  maturity,  presented  a  sickly 
green,  mottled  here  and  there  with  spots  of  light  gray,  which 
gave  the  fields  an  uncommon  and  unpleasing  appearance. 
Mr  Landel’s  harvest  commenced  about  a  week  before  Martin¬ 
mas  ;  and  it  was  found,  that  though  the  straw  was  moderately 
rank,  the  ears  were  whitened  but  not  filled,  and  the  grain 
was  so  light  and  husky,  that  it  seemed  only  fit  for  feeding 
cattle,  and  entirely  useless  for  ordinary  purposes. 

After  much  anxiety  and  many  hardships  had  been  en¬ 
dured  by  the  reapers — servants  and  master — the  last  stooks 
were  secured  in  the  barnyard,  on  the  evening  of  New  Year’s 
Day ;  and  the  humble  feast  which  was  usually  given  to  the 
ploughmen,  reapers,  and  cottars,  upon  that  occasion,  served 
both  for  their  harvest-home  and  their  hogmanay.  Many 
masters  in  Mr  Landel’s  circumstances  would  have  made  no 
feast  at  all ;  but  he  had  often  remarked,  that  it  was  not  by 
entertaining  a  few  poor  labouring  men  and  women  that 
fortunes  were  dissipated ;  and  he  determined  not  to  break 
through  a  simple  and  inexpensive  custom  on  the  last  year 
that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  observe  it. 

Widow  Marybank  and  her  son  occupied  an  honoured  place 
among  the  rustic  guests  who  that  evening  assembled  in  the 
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spence  of  the  old  farm  house.  They  had  both  been  active 
in  their  exertions  to  secure  the  crop  of  their  employer  and 
friend.  They  had  frequently  gone  out  in  the  coldest  nights, 
and  laboured  till  morning,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  some  portion  of  it  which  was  then  dry,  but 
which  the  next  shower  of  rain  or  snow  would  have  rendered 
unlit  for  the  stackyard.  These  services  were  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  Mr  Landel.  He  had  aided  the  individuals  by 
whom  they  were  performed  in  their  adversity,  while  his  own 
fortune  seemed  flourishing;  and  he  respected  them  still, 
though  ruin  appeared  to  be  hovering  over  himself  as  well 
as  them. 

Mr  Landel,  as  has  been  said,  once  possessed  a  considerable 
capital,  but  he  had  laid  out  the  most  of  it  on  the  fields  of 
Riddleglen,  expecting  that  he  would  have  time  enough  to 
gather  it  in  again  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  What 
remained  had  been  lost  at  law,  and  he  now  found  himself  at 
the  mercy,  not  of  his  landlord,  but  of  Willie  Winkleton,  from 
whom  he  had  little  mercy  to  expect.  The  widow  and  her  son 
had  been  under  the  displeasure  of  the  same  personage  ever 
since  he  was  disappointed  in  his  scheme  to  deprive  them  of 
their  cow.  Their  fortune  was,  therefore,  involved  with  that 
of  their  protector,  and  both  families  seemed  destined  to  speedy 
ruin  by  the  unfavourable  season  and  the  unremitting  malice 
of  their  common  enemy. 

Mr  Landel  thrashed  out  a  considerable  portion  of  his  crop  ; 
but  when  he  took  it  to  market,  he  found  that  scarcely  any 
one  would  purchase  it.  Though  the  demand  was  good,  and 
though  grain  of  ordinary  quality  sold  extremely  high,  his  was 
so  unfit  for  either  malt  or  meal,  that  the  price  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  was  considerably  under  the  average  of  ordinary  years. 
The  straw,  too,  though  abundant,  was  unwholesome,  having 
been  mostly  stacked  in  a  damp  condition ;  and  it  occasioned 
a  disease  among  his  cattle,  which  destroyed  nearly  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  stock.  Rent-day  approached,  the  first  that 
he  had  ever  been  unprepared  to  meet ;  and,  when  all  his 
money  was  collected,  he  found  that  it  did  not  amount  to  half 
the  sum  required.  He  knew  that  forbearance  was  not  to  be 
expected,  and  he  determined  not  to  solicit  it ;  but  he  felt  it 
hard  to  be  driven  out  from  the  farm  upon  which  he  had  spent 
his  whole  fortune,  for  want  of  a  little  money  to  answer  an 
emergency,  and  enable  him  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 
Under  this  impression,  he  made  application  to  several  farmers 
with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  for  the  loan  of  as  much 
money  as  would  clear  his  way  with  the  factor ;  but  he  found 
them  all  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  assist  him.  Widow 
Marybank,  alone,  came  forward,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
begged  his  acceptance  of  a  small  sum  which  she  had  saved 
from  the  wages  of  her  labour,  and  the  produce  of  her  cow. 
This  he  gratefully  declined,  because  he  was  well  aware  that 
anything  less  than  what  would  enable  him  to  keep  his  farm, 
and  set  the  factor  at  defiance,  would  only  injure  the  friend 
from  whom  he  received  it,  and  enrich  his  enemy,  without 
benefiting  himself. 

When  the  day  came,  he  attended  as  usual ;  and,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  those  sterling  principles  of  honesty  which  had 
regulated  his  conduct  in  times  of  prosperity,  and  gained 
him  respect  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  which  now  raised 
liim  to  the  highest  elevation  of  heroic  virtue,  without  pro¬ 
curing  him  the  regard  of  a  single  individual,  he  paid  down 
all  the  money  which  he  possessed  of  his  own,  which  was 
considerably  more  than  all  that  had  been  received  for  the 
produce  of  the  farm  in  the  course  of  the  season.  The  factor 
— who  seemed  no  longer  Willie  Winkleton,  being  provided 
with  a  pair  of  elegant  silver-clasped  spectacles,  and  a  richly- 
powdered  wig — counted  over  the  notes  with  the  most  digni¬ 
fied  composure ;  and  when  he  had  finished  his  task,  he  in¬ 
quired,  in  a  tone  as  pompous,  though  less  polished,  than  his 
dm*— 


“  What  has  become  of  the  unpaid  penalty,  and  of  the  re¬ 
sidue  of  your  rent,  Mr  Landel  ?  ” 

“  It  is  scattered  on  the  fields  of  Riddleglen,”  said  the 
farmer,  "with  a  satirical  smile.  “  I  suppose,”  he  continued, 
“  you  intend  to  gather  it  off  for  yourself,  Mr  Winkleton ;  at 
least,  I  believe  it  will  not  accord  'with  your  purpose  to  give 
me  time  to  collect  it.” 

“  An’  what  is  my  purpose,  sir,  do  ye  say  ?  ”  inquired  the 
factor,  unfolding  his  thick  lips,  and  inflating  his  broad  cheeks, 
with  the  expression  of  a  most  magnificent  passion.  “Do 
you  presume,  sir,  to  bring  an  acquisition  against  me,  for  enter¬ 
taining  ony  purpose  or  motive  contrary  to  my  high  calling,  or 
submersive  of  my  maister’s  interest  ?  If  sae  be  the  case,  I  can 
only  warn  ye  o’  yer  danger,  for  Mr  Swicket  will  be  as  ready 
to  pursue  for  the  definition  o’  character  as  for  the  miscrapping 
of  land.” 

Notwithstanding  his  misfortunes,  Mr  Landel  could  not 
help  laughing  outright  at  Willie’s  wonderful  acquisitions  in 
language.  He  seemed  to  think  that  his  silver-clasped  spec¬ 
tacles,  powdered  wig,  and  “high  calling,”  required  a  loftier 
style  than  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use ;  but,  instead 
of  applying  to  the  dictionary  for  the  materials  of  speech,  he 
was  only  induced  to  listen  more  attentively  to  the  sermon  on 
Sabbath ;  and,  as  neither  the  pastor’s  pronunciation  nor  the 
factor’s  hearing  were  of  the  most  perfect  description,  he  fre¬ 
quently  caught  strange  remnants  and  modifications  of  words, 
which  gave  his  utterance  a  pleasing  peculiarity.  Mr  Landel’s 
laughter  increased  his  passion ;  and,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  his  previous  questions,  he  again  resumed  his  ad¬ 
dress. 

“Ay,  ay,  sir — that’s  richt.  Ye  may  enjoy  yer  exaltation 
as  loudly  as  ye  like ;  but,  if  ye  hae  nae  mair  siller  than 
this  to  spare,  I  can  tell  ye  it  ’ll  be  short ;  for  ye  may  look 
for  an  action  of  caption  and  horning,  besides  an  infeftment 
to  be  execute  upon  your  effects  for  distraint  o'  rent,  before 
anither  fortnight  gangs  by ;  and  ye  ’ll  laugh,  I  warrant  ye, 
when  ye  see  the  blankets  flappin’  i’  the  wund  on  the  roup 
day.” 

After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  see  the  laird,  Mr  Landel  re¬ 
turned  home,  fully  convinced  that  the  factor’s  threat  would 
soon  be  accomplished— and  he  was  not  mistaken ;  for,  in 
due  time,  Mr  Swicket  and  his  assistants  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  went  through  the  process  of  sequestration  with 
professional  delicacy,  which  is  often  as  disagreeable  as  non¬ 
professional  rudeness.  The  farmer  was  now  destitute  of  the 
means  of  procuring  law ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
submit  to  whatever  treatment  the  pursuer  and  his  agents 
thought  fit  to  offer.  The  roup  was  hurried  on  with  the 
greatest  precipitation ;  and,  as  it  was  to  take  place  by  the 
sheriff’s  warrant,  Mr  Landel  was  not  permitted  to  fix  the 
day.  The  season  was  of  itself  sufficiently  unfavourable, 
few  people  being  then  possessed  of  money  to  purchase 
stock ;  but  it  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  some  crafty 
contrivance,  which  brought  on  the  sale  on  the  same  day  as 
that  on  which  a  much-frequented  fail’  was  held  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  result  of  this  was  a  very  small  attend¬ 
ance  of  bidders;  and  the  stock  and  crop  were,  accordingly, 
sold  off  at  one-half  less  than  their  marketable  value.  The 
factor’s  son,  Mr  Henry  Winkleton,  was  the  principal  pur¬ 
chaser. 

After  the  agricultural  implements  and  the  produce  of  the 
farm  had  been  disposed  of,  the  auctioneer  turned  to  the  factor, 
and  inquired  if  the  business  was  now  concluded. 

“  Na,  na,  sir,”  said  Willie,  with  a  laugh  of  malignant 
triumph ;  “ye’re  but  through  wi’  the  outside  wark  yet.  Ye 
maun  gang  to  the  hoose  noo,  and  try  yer  hands  on  the  blan¬ 
kets  and  the  bedsteads.” 

The  party  moved  off  to  the  house ;  and  Mrs  Landel  came 
out,  leaning  on  her  daughter’*  arm,  and  followed  by  the  rest 
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of  the  family,  as  they  entered.  She  appeared  as  if  she  had 
been  recently  weeping ;  but  her  countenance  now  displayed 
that  decent  composure  which  a  modest  woman,  in  the  most 
distressing  circumstances,  will  ever  exhibit  to  strangers. 
Widow  Marybank  and  her  son  met  the  mother  and  her 
children  at  the  door ;  and,  after  whispering  a  few  words  of 
pity  into  the  ear  of  her  late  mistress,  the  widow  followed  the 
other  purchasers,  and  her  son  conducted  the  homeless  family 
to  his  mother’s  cottage.  The  household  furniture,  like  the 
farm  stock,  was  selling  at  half  price ;  and  Mr  Henry  Winkle- 
ton,  as  before,  was  almost  the  only  bidder.  Mr  Landel,  who 
did  not  believe  that  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies  would  proceed 
so  far,  had  neglected  to  solicit  some  one  to  purchase  back  for 
him  a  few  articles  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
future  accommodation  of  his  family ;  and  he  now  saw  these 
articles  given  to  his  persecutor  almost  without  a  price.  He 
sat  down  on  a  chair,  which  was  soon  to  be  the  property  of 
another,  and,  clasping  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  uttered  a  faint 
groan  of  suppressed  anguish. 

The  auctioneer  advanced  to  one  of  the  beds,  and  cried — 

“  Here  is  a  splendid  article,  gentlemen — almost  as  good  as 
new.  How  much  do  you  bid  me  for  it  ?  ” 

“  Six  shillings,”  said  Henry  Winkleton. 

“  Aha !  six  shillings,”  repeated  the  man  with  the  hammer. 
“  Here  is  a  good  bode  at  first,  gentlemen.  Going,  going,  just 
agoing !  ” 

“  Seven  shillings,”  said  Widow  Marybank. 

“  Seven  shillings  !  ”  resumed  the  crier,  raising  his  hammer. 
“  Don’t  lose  yourselves,  gentlemen.  Seven  shillings  is  bid !  ” 

“  Eight  shillings,”  said  Henry  Winkleton. 

“  Better  yet,”  said  the  auctioneer.  “  Eight  shillings,  gentle¬ 
men  !  Going,  going,  go  ” - 

“  Nine  shillings,”  said  the  widow,  turning  to  her  compe¬ 
titor  with  a  look  of  as  much  contempt  as  her  mild  coun¬ 
tenance  could  express.  He  received  it  with  a  scornful 
smile,  and  was  just  raising  his  head  to  make  another  bode, 
when  an  old  man  of  the  company  stepped  before  him,  and 
said — 

“  If  the  curse  o’  God  doesna  follow  ye,  Winkleton,  it  canna 
be  because  it  isna  deserved.  He  has  said,  if  ye  injure  a 
widow  or  a  fatherless  child,  if  they  cry  at  all  unto  me,  I  will 
avenge  them.  Hae  a  fear  o’  the  widow,  if  ye  hae  a  care  o’ 
yersel’,  young  man.” 

The  auctioneer  was  ashamed  to  wait  till  Henry  was  again 
at  liberty  to  offer,  and  the  bed  was  knocked  down  in  the 
widow’s  name.  Young  Winkleton  was  so  cut  by  the  old 
man’s  reproof,  that  he  soon  left  the  house ;  and,  as  no  one 
else  seemed  willing  to  buy,  Mrs  Marybank  secured  most  of 
the  other  articles  at  a  moderate  price,  which  she  paid  to  the 
clerk  immediately.  Few  of  our  readers  will  require  to  be 
told  in  whose  behalf  the  philanthropic  widow  laid  out  her 
little  fortune ;  but  they  cannot  guess,  nor  can  we  portray  the 
lively  gratitude  with  which  Mr  Landel  and  his  family  found 
themselves  again  in  possession  of  the  most  necessary  part  of 
their  furniture.  But  there  was  still  another  difficulty  to  over¬ 
come.  According  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  the 
farmer’s  right  to  remain  another  half-year  in  the  house ;  but 
he  wanted  money  to  enforce  it.  He  was,  therefore,  thrown 
out  of  his  house ;  and,  though  he  had  recovered  his  beds  and 
bedclothes,  he  had  no  house  to  convey  them  to.  The  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  widow,  however,  had  provided  for  this  emer¬ 
gency  also.  She  had  heard  of  the  factor’s  intentions ;  and, 
while  her  son  went  to  bespeak  a  small  cottage  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  village  for  the  accommodation  of  the  outcasts,  she 
made  application  to  a  farmer  of  her  acquaintance  for  a  cart 
to  convey  them  thither.  Everything  was  thus  prepared  for 
their  immediate  removal  to  this  new  home ;  but  it  was  such 
a  home  as  the  unfortunate  only  would  enter — small,  damp, 
and  dark— tireless,  fooclless,  and  cheerless  >  Those  who  were 


to  inhabit  it  had  neither  money  to  purchase  subsistence,  nor 
the  prospect  of  any  employment  by  which  they  could  earn  it. 
But  we  must  leave  them  to  their  fate,  and  follow  out  a  little 
further  the  familiar  history  of  our  hero  the  factor. 

As  the  consummation  of  his  cunningly-concerted  and  ably- 
executed  scheme,  Mr  Winkleton  had  no  sooner  got  Mr  Landel 
dismissed,  than  he  applied  for  the  farm  in  behalf  of  his  son 
Henry.  This  request  was  instantly  complied  with  by  the 
weak-minded  laird;  and  the  joyful  factor  considered  his  ora 
fortune,  and  the  fortune  of  his  family,  as  being  completely 
secured.  Henry  took  possession  of  the  farm;  but,  instead 
of  expelling  Widow  Marybank,  as  she  expected,  he  offered 
her  the  cottage  which  she  occupied,  and  a  cow’s  pasture,  at  a 
moderate  rent,  and  tried  to  engage  her  son  as  a  servant  upon 
the  farm.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  mother,  the  young  man 
would  have  rejected  this  proposal  with  scorn ;  but  all  his  ex¬ 
ertions  to  obtain  employment  elsewhere  had  proved  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  he  saw  no  alternative  between  accepting  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  offer  and  absolute  starvation.  The  bargain  was, 
therefore,  settled ;  and  James  commenced  his  labours  with 
a  master  whose  conduct  his  heart  detested.  He  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  preference  shown  for  him,  and  the  favours 
bestowed  upon  his  mother  by  Mr  Henry,  were  attributable 
to  a  girlish  fancy  which  had  been  silently  entertained  for  his 
person  by  Miss  Mabel  Winkleton,  the  young  farmer’s  sister. 
Mabel,  who  now  came  to  keep  her  brother’s  house,  was  a 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  broad-faced,  strong-built  beauty — one 
who  would  have  been  perfect  among  the  Moors  or  Chinese— 
“a  model  for  painters  to  study.”  Her  influence  with  her 
father  and  brother  had  procured  a  reversal  of  the  widow’s 
sentence,  by  which  she  obtained  the  privilege  of  courting  the 
widow’s  son;  and,  if  handsome  presents  of  pease-bread  and 
butter,  a  disposition  to  laugh  whenever  he  spoke,  and  a 
facility  for  introducing  love-dreams— of  which  he  was  always 
the  subject — into  every  conversation,  could  have  won  the 
young  man’s  affections,  she  had  not  wooed  in  vain. 

The  young  Laird  of  Ridclleglen  had  neither  returned  nor 
been  publicly  heard  of  since  he  went  to  Edinburgh.  His 
father  had  assumed  the  most  penurious  appearance  in  his 
style  of  living ;  and  he  frequently  complained  to  the  servants 
that  he  was  brought  to  beggary  by  the  arrears  of  his  tenants, 
and  the  expenses  of  his  son’s  travels.  The  infirmities  of  his 
mind  were  increased  by  these  grievances.  He  had  long  been 
childish;  he  now  became  peevish;  and,  ultimately,  insane. 
Sir  Robert  Dashwort,  who  accidently  heard  of  Mr  Honey- 
bride’s  condition,  and  who  knew  that  his  son  was  absent,  and 
that  no  person  of  approved  character  had  been  appointed  to 
manage  his  affairs,  took  the  liberty  to  call  upon  the  factor, 
and  asked  some  questions  which  Mr  Winkleton  considered 
impertinent,  and  refused  to  answer.  The  proud  baronet 
seemed  highly  offended  at  this  reception,  and  he  rode  off 
without  uttering  another  word. 

By  this  time,  the  second  bad  crop  was  nearly  ready 
to  reap.  The  summer’s  drought  had  been  severe.  Frosty 
nights,  and  days  intensely  hot,  had  hurried  the  scanty  har¬ 
vest  into  a  state  of  premature  ripeness ;  and  oatmeal, 
which  was  then  the  principal  article  of  food  among  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland,  rose,  as  stated  in  a  former  tale  of 
these  years,  to  the  famishing  price  of  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  peck.  Both  the  growers  and  consumers  of 
grain  were  thus  reduced  to  the  most  distressing  circum¬ 
stances  ;  for  the  farmers  had  high  rents  to  pay,  and  little 
produce  to  sell,  while  the  poor  labourers  and  mechanics  had 
mostly  low  wages,  and  large  families  to  support.  But  Mr 
Winkleton  and  his  son  showed  no  signs  of  scarcity ;  they 
seemed  flourishing  in  the  middle  of  want  and  suffering.  Miss 
Mabel  even  got  a  riding-dress  and  a  pony  to  amuse  herself 
with — which  was  an  indulgence,  at  that  period,  never  allowed 
to  the  daughters  of  the  wealthiest  farmers,  nor  even  to  those 
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of  the  small  proprietors  of  the  place.  James  Marybanlc  was 
frequently  honoured  to  lead  out  this  pony  in  the  evenings,  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  would-be  young  lady  to  ride ;  and, 
upon  these  occasions,  he  invariably  received  from  her  fair 
hands  a  massy  pease  bannoclc,  doubled  together,  with  a  thick 
coat  of  fresh  butter  between  the  folds. 

One  evening  after  the  commencement  of  harvest,  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Mabel  to  take  an  airing  along 
the  road  which  led  between  the  village  of  Mantleton  and  the 
farm  of  Hayfield ;  and  James  was  called  upon  to  squire  her  as 
usual.  Her  conversation  soon  turned  upon  love-songs,  love- 
dreams,  love-charms,  love-locks,  and  all  the  other  epithets  and 
usages  of  the  winning  art.  James  led  on  and  listened,  but 
seemed  extremely  dull  for  a  trusted  and  courted  lover.  A 
sharp  turn  of  the  road  brought  them  suddenly  upon  a  young 
girl  who  lay  stretched  at  full  length  by  the  side  of  it.  A 
reaper’s  hook  lay  before  her,  and  she  held  a  few  ears  of  wheat 
in  her  hand,  which  she  seemed  to  be  rubbing  out  and  eating 
for  food,  while  her  day’s  allowance  of  bread  also  lay  beside  her 
unbroken. 

“It  is  Harriet  Landel,”  said  Miss  Mabel,  in  a  whisper. 
“Let  us  go  back,  James — let  us  go  back.”  James  made  no 
answer ;  but  quitting  his  hold  of  the  reins,  he  hurried  forward  to 
the  girl.  Her  once  cheerful  and  beautiful  countenance  was 
now  pale  as  ashes,  and  stained  with  dark  streaks  of  dust  and 
sweat ;  her  strength  and  spirits  seemed  completely  exhausted ; 
and  the  young  man  bent  over  her  with  an  expression  of  tender¬ 
ness  which  indicated  a  stronger  attachment  to  the  girl  than 
Miss  Mabel  Winkleton  had  ever  dreamed  of.  After  a  few 
hurried  but  affectionate  questions,  Harriet  informed  him  that 
she  was  so  far  on  her  road  home  from  the  harvest  field — that 
she  felt  sick  and  faint,  and  was  unable  to  go  farther — -that 
she  had  saved  her  bread  for  her  father,  mother,  and  sisters, 
who  were  now  suffering  severely  for  want  of  food — and  that 
she  had  gathered  and  was  eating  the  ears  of  wheat  to  enable 
her  to  carry  it  home  to  them.  The  young  man  pulled  out  his 
bread  and  butter,  and  presenting  it  to  the  girl,  said,  eagerly — 

“  Here  is  Mabel’s  bannock — eat  this,  Harriet.” 

“  I  cannot  eat  Miss  Mabel’s  bread,”  was  the  reply.  “  To 
her  lover  it  must  be  sweet,”  she  continued,  with  a  faint  smile, 
“  but  it  would  stick  in  my  throat,  James.”  These  words  con¬ 
veyed  a  gentle  censure,  which  could  not  have  been  understood 
by  any  one  but  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  He 
blushed  deeply,  and  was  about  to  reply  when  Miss  Mabel 
called  out  to  him  to  come  and  lead  home  her  pony.  He 
made  no  answer ;  and  the  summons  was  repeated  in  a  louder 
and  more  angry  tone. 

“  Lead  hame  the  pony- yourself,  Miss,”  he  at  length  said,  in 
an  irritated  voice.  “  There  are  better  folk  than  you  in  the 
world  that  are  not  able  to  walk,  and  yet  have  nae  pony  to  ride 
on.”  The  young  lady  immediately  dismounted,  and  walked 
off  with  her  beast ;  and  James  raised  the  exhausted  girl  in  his 
arms,  and  bore  her  lightly  along  till  they  came  within  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  of  the  village ;  which  distance  she  passed,  with 
difficulty,  on  her  own  feet.  When  they  had  nearly  reached 
Harriet  s  home,  they  met  Mrs  Landel,  whose  maternal  anxiety 
had  induced  her  to  leave  her  bed  and  come  forth  to  look  for 
her  daughter.  A  smile  of  joy  beamed  in  her  sunken  eyes 
and  emaciated  countenance  when  she  saw  Harriet  so  well 
escorted. 

“  0  Jamie,”  said  she,  “  I ’m  glad  to  see  ye,  man.  I  thought 
you  too  had  deserted  us  like  the  rest  o’  our  fair  weather 
friends.” 

“  It ’s  a  fortnight  yesterday,”  said  James,  “  since  I  was  here 
afore ;  but  auld  Winkleton,  an’  young  AVinkleton,  an’  Miss 
Mabel,  have  keepit  me  aye  sae  busy  since  then,  that  I  havna 
even  gotten  time  to  speer  for  my  mither.” 

“Ay,  Miss  Mabel,”  said  Mrs  Landel,  with  a  deep  sigh; 
winch  implied  some  unpleasant  and  unuttered  thought. 


When  they  entered  the  cottage,  Harriet  deposited  the  two 
black  oaten  loaves,  which  should  have  been  used  for  her  own 
breakfast  and  dinner,  in  her  mother’s  lap.  Mr  Landel,  who 
was  too  feeble  to  rise  from  his  bed,  first  received  his  share  of 
them ;  and  what  remained  was  divided  among  the  rest  of  the 
family,  who  devoured  it  in  a  few  minutes  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  liquid  but  water. 

After  promising  to  return  to-morrow  evening,  James  left 
the  cottage  and  proceeded  homewards.  Every  person  that 
he  met  by  the  way,  accosted  him  with — 

“  Eh,  Jamie,  hae  ye  no  heard  the  news  ?  The  young 
laird’s  come  hame — a  great  big  gentleman,  wi’  a  grand  car¬ 
riage.  There  never  was  sic  a  nieht  seen  at  Riddleglen  as  this. 
A’  body’s  rejoicin’  but  auld  Willie  Winkleton.” 

When  James  reached  home,  Miss  Mabel  was  in  the  kitchen, 
but  she  left  it,  as  he  entered,  without  speaking.  It  was 
evident  that  his  reign  over  the  affections  of  the  beauty,  and 
the  days  of  pease-bread  and  butter,  were  alike  at  an  end. 
Next  morning,  his  young  master  informed  him  that  his 
attendance  was  required  at  Riddleglen  House,  and  that  he 
would  be  no  more  needed  on  the  farm.  He  gathered  and 
bundled  up  his  little  property,  and,  with  a  joyful  heart,  set 
off  immediately  for  the  mansion.  The  young  laird  was 
already  out  of  bed,  and  engaged  in  an  interesting  conference 
with  the  factor  before  the  door.  James  had  no  sooner  made 
his  appearance  than  he  was  recognised  and  called  to  his  pre¬ 
sence.  The  subject  under  discussion,  was  the  condition  of 
the  tenants  and  cottagers  upon  the  estate.  Mr  Winkleton 
represented  it  as  quite  enviable. 

“  Yer  honour,”  said  he,  “  wad  just  wonder  to  see  the  bodies 
sae  comfortable.  Yer  respeckit  faith er  has  aye  been  sae 
kind  to  them,  that  Riddleglen  is  just  like  a  green  spat  i’  the 
middle  o’  a  parched  desert. 

“They  are  just  so  comfortable,”  said  James,  tartly,  “that 
I  ken  some  o’  them  who  are  near  starved  to  death.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  the  young  laird,  “  this  must  not  be.  How 
much  meal  have  you  in  store,  William  ?  ” 

“I  reckon  there  may  be  about  twenty  bows,”  said  the 
factor ;  “  but  the  servants  hae  to  get  their  sax  weeks’  allow¬ 
ance  out  o’  that.” 

“Make  haste  then,  James,”  said  the  young  laird,  “and 
tell  every  cottager  on  the  estate,  and  all  that  you  think  need¬ 
ful  in  the  village,  that  the  meal  stored  at  Riddleglen  will  be 
sold  at  half  price  to-day  at  ten  o’clock ;  and  take  this  to 
clear  your  expenses.”  He  put  a  small  sum  of  money  into 
the  young  man’s  hand,  who  instantly  started  at  his  utmost 
speed  upon  the  happiest  message  he  had  ever  been  honoured 
to  carry.  His  rapid  progress  from  cottage  to  cottage  was 
followed  by  exclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude.  He  soon 
reached  the  village.  Harriet  Landel  had  that  morning  been 
prevented  from  going  out  to  her  harvest  work  by  a  heavy 
dew  which  had  rendered  the  grain  unfit  for  cutting.  She 
had  therefore  no  prospect  but  that  of  passing  the  day  with 
her  family  almost  without  food.  To  her  he  communicated 
the  glad  intelligence ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  cheer  her.  He 
guessed  the  cause ;  and,  putting  the  three  shillings  which  he 
received  from  his  young  master  into  her  hand,  he  said — 

“  The  meal  will  be  one-and-sixpence  a  peck — this  will  get 
two.  Come  at  ten.  Good  morning,  Harriet.”  He  hurried 
off  to  give  joy  in  other  homes. 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour,  the  house  which  contained 
the  girnel,  or  store  of  meal,  was  surrounded  by  a  whole  host 
of  half-famished  children,  maidens,  and  matrons ;  but  there 
was  now  an  expression  of  joyful  expectation  on  their  meagre 
countenances. 

“  Like  life  in  death  they  smiled.” 

Exactly  at  the  hour,  Mr  AVinkleton  appeared,  with  James 
as  his  assistant.  The  door  was  no  sooner  opened,  than  all 
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ruslied  in.  Harriet  Landel  came  last ;  and,  while  every  one 
pressed  forward  with  the  desire  of  being  first  served,  she 
stood  timidly  behind  the  door,  as  if  ashamed  to  be  seen. 
James,  who  weighed  the  meal,  while  the  factor  drew  the 
money,  when  nearly  the  whole  company  had  been  supplied, 
called  upon  her  to  come  forward.  She  came ;  but  it  was 
with  a  step  and  look  which  indicated  great  agitation.  James 
had  the  quantity  of  meal  she  required  already  weighed,  and 
he  put  it  into  the  bag  and  laid  it  on  her  shoulders.  She  put 
the  price  of  it  into  his  hand,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when 
Mr  Winkleton  stopped  her,  and  said — 

“Ye  maun  toom  the  pock  again,  my  woman,  for  ye  dinna 
belang  to  the  boondary,  and  I  canna  be  ’countable  for  sellin’ 
meal  to  them  that  are  aff  the  ground.”  Harriet  dropped  the 
bag,  and  looked  as  if  she  too  were  about  to  drop  on  the 
floor. 

“  If  you  canna,  I  can  be  ’countable  for  sellin’  the  meal,” 
said  James,  sternly.  “  If  she ’s  no  on  the  ground,  she  should 
hae  been  on ’t ;  an’  ye  ken  by  wha  and  by  what  means  she 
was  driven  aff ’t.”  Mr  Winkleton  got  into  a  violent  passion, 
and  the  quarrel  seemed  likely  to  end  in  worse  than  words  ; 
but  the  young  laird  entered,  and  the  factor  became  as  meek 
as  a  saint  in  an  instant.  Harriet  endeavoured  to  steal  off 
unobserved,  but  James  recalled  her.  The  mention  of  her 
name  attracted  Mr  Frederic’s  attention;  and,  though  much 
altered  since  they  parted,  he  at  once  recognised  her  as  his 
earliest  and  most  intimate  companion.  Seizing  her  hand 
with  the  graceful  ease  which  he  had  acquired  by  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  world,  and  the  genuine  warmth  of  his  own 
benevolent  nature,  he  inquired  for  her  own  health,  and  the 
health  of  her  father  and  mother.  He  said  that  he  would  call 
upon  them  in  an  hour  or  two  ;  and  bade  her  tell  Mr  Landel 
that  he  expected  him  to  follow  his  example  by  opening  his 
stores  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  who  were  suffering  so 
severely  from  the  hard  times. 

Mr  Winkleton’s  broad  red  face  grew  as  white  as  a  turnip, 
and  Harriet’s  coloured  to  the  deepest  crimson.  Mr  Frederic 
marked  their  confusion,  and  looked  first  to  one  and  then  to 
the  other  for  some  explanation,  but  none  of  them  spoke. 
James  seized  the  opportunity,  and  said — 

“  I  suppose,  sir,  frae  what  I  heard  you  say  just  enoo, 
that  the  factor  here  hasna  informed  ye  yet  that  Mr  Landel 
was  set  oot  o’  his  farm ;  and  his  ain  son,  Henry  Winkleton, 
set  in.” 

“  Mr  Landel  out  of  his  farm  !  ”  exclaimed  the  young  laird, 
greatly  surprised.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  How  is  this, 
William  ?  Why  did  Mr  Landel  lose  his  farm  ?  and  how  did 
your  son  get  money  to  stock  it  ?  ” 

The  trembling  factor  began  a  long  explanation  about  mis- 
cropping,  law  expenses,  penalties,  and  arrears  of  rent ;  but, 
before  he  came  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  statement,  a 
servant  entered,  and  put  a  letter  into  Mr  Frederic’s  hand, 
which  he  instantly  opened,  and  glanced  hurriedly  over. 
Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  factor,  he  inquired — 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  William?  Here  is  a 
cabinet-maker’s  account,  charging  my  father  thirty  pounds 
for  furniture,  which  I  did  not  see  in  the  house.” 

The  factor  scratched  his  head,  and  looked  exceedingly 
stupid ;  but,  after  some  minutes’  silent  consideration,  he 
replied — 

“  There  maun  be  some  mistak’  hi  this,  sir — some  mistak’, 
withoot  a  dout ;  but  I  canna  count  for ’t  yet.  Let  me  see  ! 
Thirty  pounds ;  it ’s  a  great  sum.  Ou  ay,  I  mind  aboot  it  noo. 
It  was  me  that  coft  our  Harry’s  bits  o’  plenishing ;  and,  as  I 
had  transackit  business  for  yer  respeckit  faither  wi’  the  same 
man,  he  had  thocht  the  articles  were  for  him ;  and  this  males 
the  blunder.  But,  if  you  ’ll  gie  me  the  bit  account,  sir,  I  ’ll 
see  to  the  settlement  o ’t.” 

“Well,  hero  it  is,  William,”  said  the  young  laird;  “but 


you  was  going  to  tell  us  of  the  good  fortune  which  enabled 
your  son  to  stock  so  large  a  farm  as  Riddleglen.  Pray,  go  on 
with  your  statement.” 

Mr  Winkleton  had  just  begun  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
knotty  point,  for  the  purpose  of  having  time  to  consider  how 
he  was  to  get  over  it,  when  the  servant  again  entered  with 
other  two  letters.  Mr  Frederic  coloured  deeply  as  he  glanced 
at  their  contents ;  and,  when  he  had  perused  them,  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  evident  displeasure — - 

“You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  accounting  further 
for  your  son’s  wealth,  Mr  Winkleton ;  I  have  discovered  the 
source  of  it  now.” 

He  walked  off  without  utterring  another  word,  leaving  the 
perplexed  factor  to  ruminate  and  lament  over  his  altered  for¬ 
tune.  J ames  Marybank  was  soon  called  to  his  young  master’s 
presence,  and  despatched  upon  some  secret  message.  He  was 
himself  seen,  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  road  to  Mantleton ; 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  either  of  them  till  the  arrival 
of  a  party  of  sheriff-officers,  who  arrested  Mr  Winkleton  and 
his  son,  and  carried  them  off  to  jail. 

One  of  the  letters  which  were  received  by  the  young  laird 
before  leaving  the  store-room,  was  an  intimation  that  a  bill 
given  by  Mr  Honeybride  for  live  score  of  sheep  and  ten  black 
cattle,  Bought  at  Steepleton  roup,  became  payable  on  the 
Monday  following.  These  sheep  and  cattle  were  all  found  in 
the  possession  of  Mr  Henry  Winkleton.  The  other  letter 
enclosed  an  account  due  by  the  same  gentleman  to  a  wright, 
in  the  village  of  Mantleton,  for  two  new  carts,  two  ploughs, 
and  one  pah  of  harrows,  which  were  also  used  by  the  young 
farmer  as  his  own  property. 

When  the  factor’s  books  were  examined,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  embezzled  the  rents,  sold  wood  and  grain  grown 
upon  the  estate,  and  kept  the  prices,  suppressed  an  annuity 
left  by  Mi’s  Honeybride  to  Widow  Marybank,  and  committed 
many  other  blunders  to  enrich  himself  and  impoverish  his 
master.  The  consequence  of  these  discoveries  was  his  own 
dismissal  from  the  factorship,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  son 
from  the  farm,  to  which  Mr  Landel  again  returned,  after  suffer¬ 
ing  many  hardships  and  losses,  which  the  justice  and  gene¬ 
rosity  of  his  young  and  high-minded  laird  could  not  altogether 
repair.  We  can  only  add,  that  his  daughter,  Harriet,  soon 
after  became  the  wife  of  James  Marybank,  who,  in  the  days 
of  them  adversity,  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  make 
himself  deserving  of  her  best  affections.  In  adding  that  this 
couple  were  well  rewarded  by  the  young  laird,  and  that  James 
afterwards  filled  the  office  of  factor,  we  may  be  thought  to  be 
sacrificing,  in  the  usual  form,  at  the  shrine  of  poetical  justice. 
There  is  indeed  now-a-days  so  little  experience  of  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Astrsea  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  a  story-teller, 
who  dispenses  happiness  to  the  good,  is  set  down  as  a  poet 
who  draws  from  the  sources  of  invention.  For  once,  however, 
we  here  claim  the  right  of  being  excepted. 


LADY  RAE. 

During  the  time  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  in  Edinburgh,  a 
lady  called  one  day  at  his  lodgings  and  solicited  an  interview. 
She  was  closely  wrapped  up  in  a  large  and  loose  mantle,  and 
deeply  veiled.  The  former,  however’,  did  not  conceal  a  shape 
of  singular  elegance,  nor  mar  the  light  and  graceful  carriage 
of  the  wearer.  Both  were  exceedingly  striking ;  and  if  the 
veil  performed  its  duty  more  effectually  than  the  mantle,  by 
completely  hiding  the  countenance  of  the  future  Protector’s 
fan  visitor,  it  was  only  to  incite  the  imagination  to  invest 
that  countenance  with  the  utmost  beauty  of  which  the  “human 
face  divine”  is  susceptible.  Nor  would  such  creation  of  the 
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fancy  have  surpassed  the  truth ;  for  the  veiled  fair  one  was, 
indeed,  “  beautiful  exceedingly.” 

On  its  being  announced  to  Cromwell  that  a  lady  desired  an 
interview  with  him,  he,  in  some  surprise,  demanded  who  and 
what  she  was.  The  servant  could  not  tell.  She  had  de¬ 
clined  to  give  her  name,  or  to  say  what  was  the  purpose  of 
her  visit. 

The  Protector  thought  for  a  moment ;  and,  as  he  did  so, 
kept  gazing,  with  a  look  of  abstraction,  in  the  face  of  his 
valet.  At  length — 

“  Admit  her,  Porson,  admit  her !  ”  lie  said.  “  The  Lord 
sends  His  own  messengers  in  His  own  way ;  and  if  we  deny 
them,  He  will  deny  us.” 

Porson,  who  was  one  of  Cromwell’s  most  pious  soldiers — 
for  he  served  in  the  double  capacity  of  warrior  and  valet — 
stroked  his  sleek  hair  down  over  his  solemn  brow,  and 
uttered  a  sonorous  “  Amen”  to  the  unconnected  and  unin¬ 
telligible  observation  of  his  master,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
dealt  much  in  tills  extraordinary  sort  of  jargon. 

Having  uttered  his  lugubrious  Amen,  Porson  withdrew, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  returned,  conducting  the  lady,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  into  the  presence  of  Cromwell. 

On  entering  the  apartment,  the  former  threw  aside  her 
veil,  and  discovered  a  countenance  of  such  surpassing  beauty 
as  moved  the  future  Protector  to  throw  into  his  manner  an 
ah’  of  unwonted  gallantry. 

At  the  lady’s  first  entrance,  he  was  busy  writing ;  and  had 
merely  thrown  down  his  pen  when  she  appeared,  without 
intending  to  carry  his  courtesy  any  further ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  caught  a  sight  of  the  fair  face  of  his  visitor,  than,  ex¬ 
cited  by  an  unvoluntary  impulse,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
advanced  towards  her,  smiling  and  bowing  most  graciously; 
the  latter,  however,  being  by  no  means  remarkable  either  for 
its  ease  or  its  elegance. 

“  Pray,  madam,”  now  said  Cromwell,  still  looking  the 
agreeable — so  far  as  his  saturnine  features  would  admit  of 
such  expression — “  to  what  happy  circumstance  am  I  in¬ 
debted  for  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?  ” 

“  The  circumstance,  sir,  that  brings  me  here,  is  by  no 
means  a  happy  one,”  replied  the  lady,  in  tones  that  thrilled 
even  the  non  nerves  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  “  I  am  Lady  Rae, 
general ;  the  wife  of  J ohn  Lord  Rae,  at  present  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
the  late  king.” 

“  Ah,  my  Lady  Rae,  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  sorry  for  you, 
indeed ;  but,  doubtless,  you  have  found  consolation  in  the 
same  source  whence  your  afflictions  have  sprung.  Truly 
may  I  reckon — indeed  may  I,  doubtless — that  the  Lord,  who 
has  seen  fit  to  chastise  you,  has  also  comforted  you  under  this 
dispensation.” 

“  None,  Sir  General,  who  seek  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  in 
a  true  spirit,  ever  seek  that  aid  in  vain,”  replied  Lady  Rae ; 
‘'and  I  have  been  a  seeker  and  have  found;  nor  have  I,  I 
trust,  been  wanting  on  this  occasion,  in  a  due  submission  to 
His  will.” 

“  Truly,  I  hope  not;  indeed  do  I,”  replied  Cromwell.  “  Then, 
what  would  ye  with  me,  fair  lady  ?  What  would  ye  with 
one  so  feeble  and  humble  as  I  am  ;  who  am  but  as  a  tool,  a 
mean  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  artificer?”  and  the 
speaker  assumed  a  look  of  the  deepest  humility . 

“I  dare  not  utter  it!  I  dare  not  utter  it,  general!” 
exclaimed  Lady  Rae,  now  giving  way,  for  the  first  time,  to 
that  emotion  which  was  agitating  her  whole  frame,  although 
she  had  hitherto  endeavoured,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to 
conceal  it.  “I  dare  not  utter  it,”  she  said,  “lest  it  should 
bring  death  to  my  hopes ;  yet  came  I  hither  for  no  other 
purpose.” 

“Speak,  lady,  speak,”  said  Cromwell.  “What  wouldst 
thou  with  me  ?  ” 


Lady  Rae  tlung  herself  on  her  knees,  and  exclaimed,  with 
upraised  countenance  and  streaming  eyes — 

“  Save  my  husband,  general !  Restore  him  to  liberty,  and 
to  me;  and  thus,  on  my  knees,  shall  I  daily  offer  up  prayers 
to  Heaven  for  thy  safety  and  prosperity.  Oh  refuse  me  not ! 
—refuse  me  not !  general — as  thou,  thyself,  hopest  for  mercy 
from  thy  God  in  the  hour  of  retribution  !  ”  And  she  wildly 
grasped  the  knees  of  the  republican  commander. 

Without  saying  a  word,  Cromwell  gently  disengaged  him¬ 
self  from  the  fair  suppliant,  and,  turning  his  hack  upon  her, 
stalked  to  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment,  seemingly  much 
agitated. 

On  gaining  the  extremity  of  the  room,  Cromwell  stood  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  still  keeping  his  back  to  Lady  Rae,  with 
arms  folded,  and  drooping  his  head,  as  if  musing  deeply.  At 
the  expiry  of  this  period  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and, 
advancing  towards  his  fair  visitor,  with  quick  and  hurried 
step,  said — 

“  My  Lady  Rae,  may  the  Lord  direct  me  in  this  matter, 
and  in  all  others.  I  have  been  communing  with  myself  anent 
your  petition ;  truly  have  I,  but  see  not  that  I  can  serve 
thee,  I  cannot  indeed.  If  we  would  all  walk  in  the  straight 
path,  we  had  need  to  walk  warily ;  for,  in  this  matter  I  can¬ 
not  help  thee,  seeing  my  Lord  Rae  is  a  State  prisoner,  and  I 
have  no  power  over  him;  none,  truly,  none  whatever.  The 
law  is  strong,  and  may  not  be  trilled  with.  But  I  will  consider, 
fair  lady,  indeed  will  I ;  I  will  seek  direction  and  counsel  in 
the  matter  from  on  high.  I  will  do  so  this  night ;  I  will  have 
this  night  to  think  of  the  matter,  and  thou  wilt  call  upon  me 
at  this  hour  to-morrow ;  and  I  will  then  see  if  the  Lord  will 
vouchsafe  me  any  light,  as  to  how  I  may  assist  thee  and  thy 
poor  husband ;  for,  on  thy  account,  I  would  do  so  if  I  could.” 

Confused,  and  all  but  wholly  unintelligible,  as  was  this 
address  of  Cromwell’s,  Lady  Rae  perceived  that  it  contained 
a  gleam  of  comfort,  that  a  ray  of  hope-inspiring  fight,  how¬ 
ever  feeble,  played  through  its  obscurity ;  and,  satisfied  with 
this,  she  urged  her  suit  no  further,  but,  with  a  thankful  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Parliamentary  general’s  invitation  to  her  to 
wait  upon  him  on  the  following  day,  she  withdrew. 

On  Lady  Rae’s  issuing  from  Cromwell’s  lodgings,  she  stood 
in  the  street,  gazing  around  her  for  an  instant,  as  if  looking 
for  some  one  whom  she  had  expected  to  find  waiting  her,  but 
who  was  not,  at  the  moment,  in  sight.  This  was  the  case  ; 
but  it  was  only  for  a  moment  that  she  was  so  detained.  She 
had  glanced  but  two  or  three  times  around  her,  when  she  was 
joined  by  a  personage  of  very  striking  appearance.  This  was 
a  huge  Highlander,  considerably  above  six  feet  in  stature,  pro- 
portionably  stout  and  well  made,  and,  apparently,  of  enormous 
strength.  He  was  dressed  in  the  full  costume  of  his  country, 
and  armed  to  the  teeth.  By  his  side  depended  a  tremendous 
claymore;  in  his  belt  were  stuck  a  dagger  and  a  brace  of 
pistols ;  and  on  his  shoulder  rested  that  formidable  weapon 
called  a  Lochaber  axe. 

The  countenance  of  this  tremendous  personage  was  in 
keeping  with  his  other  charms  :  it  was  manly,  and  decidedly 
handsome,  but,  withal,  was  marked  with  an  expression  of 
fierceness  that  was  appalling  to  look  upon ;  and  was  thus 
calculated,  when  associated  with  his  gigantic  figure,  to  inspire 
at  once  admiration  and  fear. 

As  this  formidable  personage  approached  Lady  Rae,  he 
touched  his  bonnet  with  an  ah’  of  the  most  profound  respect, 
and  assumed  a  look  and  attitude  of  devoted  attention  to  her 
commands. 

“I  have  seen  him,  John,”  said  Lady  Rae,  addressing  her 
Goliath  of  an  attendant,  who  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  retainer  of  Lord  Rae’s,  but  one  who  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  both  the  former  and  latter  for  his  fidelity,  and, 
fierce  as  he  looked,  for  the  gentleness  of  his  nature.  *  John 
M‘Kay — for  such  was  his  name — was,  in  short,  an  especial 
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favourite  of  both  Lord  and  Lady  Rae,  and  was  admitted  to  a 
degree  of  confidence  and  familiarity  that  elevated  him  much 
above  his  real  condition.  They  were  proud,  too,  of  his  superb 
figure,  and  delighted  to  exhibit  him  in  the  full  dress  of  his 
country,  as  a  specimen  of  the  men  which  it  produced — “  I 
have  seen  him,  John,”  said  Lady  Rae,  whose  protector  and 
attendant  J ohn  always  was,  when  she  went  forth  on  occasions 
of  business  or  importance  like  the  present. 

“  And  what  he’ll  say,  my  letty  ?”  inquired  John,  in  a  low 
and  gentle  tone,  and  stopping  to  catch  Lady  Rae’s  communi¬ 
cation. 

“Hot  much  that  is  quite  satisfactory,  John.  He  speaks  in 
a  strange  style,  but  I  think  there  is  ground  of  hope.  He  did 
not  altogether  refuse  the  prayer  of  my  petition,  but  bade  me 
call  upon  him  again  to-morrow.” 

J  ohn  looked  grave,  but  made  no  reply.  His  lady  walked 
on,  and  he  followed  at  a  respectful  distance. 

The  former  now  directed  her  steps  to  a  locality  in  the  city 
with  which  she  was  but  too  familiar,  and  which  she  had  had 
occasion  of  late  but  too  often  to  frequent.  This  was  the 
Tolbooth — the  place  of  her  husband’s  confinement. 

On  reaching  the  outer  entrance  to  the  jail,  the  low  half 
door,  thickly  studded  with  huge-headed  nails,  by  which  it  was 
temporarily  secured  during- the  day,  was  immediately  thrown 
open  for  her  admission  by  the  turnkey — a  little  crusty  looking 
personage  in  a  fur  cap — who  had  been  leaning  over  it,  listlessly 
looking  around  him,  on  her  ladyship’s  approach.  As  the 
latter  entered  the  prison  door,  the  former  stood  to  one  side, 
doffed  his  little  fur  cap,  and  respectfully  wished  her  ladyship 
a  good  morning. 

“How  are  you  to-day,  James?”  said  Lady  Rae,  in  kindly 
tones ;  “  and  how  is  my  lord  ?  ” 

“Quite  well,  my  lady,  quite  well,”  replied  the  little 
turnkey— extremely  proud,  seemingly,  of  the  condescension 
of  her  ladyship.  The  latter  passed  on,  and  commenced 
threading  her  way  through  the  tortuous  but  well-known  pas¬ 
sages  which  led  to  her  husband’s  prison  room.  John  M'Kay 
followed  his  mistress  into  the  jail,  previously  leaving  his 
arms  at  the  door — a  condition  to  which  he  had  always  to 
submit  before  gaining  admission.  Having  denuded  himself 
of  his  weapons,  J  ohn  also  passed  on,  but  not  before  he  had 
shaken  his  fist  ominously  in  the  face  of  the  little  jailor. 
This  was  John’s  constant  practice,  every  time  he  entered  the 
prison ;  and,  simple  as  the  act  was,  it  had  a  good  deal  of 
meaning.  It  meant,  in  the  first  place,  that  John  associated 
the  misfortune  of  his  master’s  confinement  with  the  little 
turnkey’s  employment.  That  he  considered  him  as  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  same.  It  further  meant,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  one  thing  more  than  another,  or,  as  John  himself 
would  have  expressed  it,  “  for  todder  things  more  nor  ones,” 
he  would  have  brought  Iris  Lochaber  axe  and  the  turnkey’s 
head  into  more  intimate  contact. 

In  the  meantime,  Lady  Rae  having  ascended  several  flights 
of  dark  and  narrow  staff’s,  and  traversed  several  passages  of 
a  similar  description,  had  arrived  at  a  particular  door,  on 
cither  side  of  which  stood  a  grenadier,  with  shouldered 
musket,  and  bayonet  fixed.  They  were  the  guards  placed 
upon  her  husband,  who  occupied  the  apartment  which  they 
sentinelled. 

The  soldiers,  who  had  orders  to  admit  her  ladyship  and 
attendant  to  the  prisoner,  at  any  time  between  the  hours  of 
nine  in  the  morning  and  seven  at  night,  offered  no  hindrance 
to  her  approaching  the  door  and  rapping  for  admittance. 
This,  she  now  did,  and  the — “  who ’s  there  ?  ”  of  the  captive, 
was  replied  to,  in  a  powerfully  Celtic  accent,  by  John  M'Kay, 
with — “My  Letty  Rae,  my  lort.”  The  door  instantly  flew 
open,  and  its  inmate  came  forth,  with  a  smiling  and  delighted 
countenance,  to  receive  his  beautiful  and  faithful  wife. 

In  the  meantime,  John  M'Kay  took  his  station  on  the  out- 
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side  of  the  door — a  more  friendly  guard  over  the  inmates  of 
the  apartment  to  which  it  conducted,  than  those  who  stood 
on  either  side  of  him.  Here  the  same  feeling  which  had 
dictated  J  ohn  s  significant  hint  to  the  turnkey  below,  suggested 
his  general  bearing  and  particular  manner  to  the  two  soldiers 
now  beside  him. 

Maintaining  a  profound  and  contemptuous  silence,  he 
strutted  up  and  down  the  passage — without  going,  however, 
more  than  two  or  three  yards  either  way — in  front  of  the 
door  of  his  lordship’s  apartment,  keeping  his  huge  form 
proudly  erect,  as  he  thus  paced  the  short  walk  to  which  he 
had  limited  himself,  and  casting,  every  now  and  then,  a  look 
of  fierce  defiance  on  the  appalled  soldiers,  who  looked  with 
fear  and  dread  on  the  chafed  lion  with  whom  they  found 
themselves  thus  unpleasantly  caged,  and  who  seemed  every 
moment  as  if  he  would  spring  upon  and  tear  them  to  pieces  ; 
and,  in  truth,  little  -provocation  would  it  have  taken  to  have 
brought  J  ohn  M ‘Kay’s  huge  fists  into  play  about  their  heads. 
There  can  be  no  doirbt,  that  there  was  nothing  at  that  moment 
which  would  have  given  John  more  satisfaction  than  their 
affording  him  an  excuse  for  attacking  them.  This,  however, 
the  soldiers  carefully  avoided ;  and,  not  content  with  refrain¬ 
ing  from  giving  the  slightest  offence,  either  in  word,  look,  or 
deed,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  John  by  an  attempt  to  lead 
him  into  friendly  conversation.  But  the  attempt  was  in 
vain.  Their  advances  were  all  repelled,  either  with  silent 
contempt,  or  with  a  gruff  uncourteous  response.  A  specimen 
of  the  conversation  which  did  take  place,  between  M'Kay  and 
the  guards,  may  be  given  : — 

“  Delightful  day,  friend  !  ”  said  one  of  the  soldiers 

“  S’pose  it  is  !”  replied  John,  sternly,  and  continuing  his 
walk. 

A  pause. 

“  Anything  new  in  the  town  to-day  ?  ”  at  length  said  the 
other  soldier. 

“S’pose  something  new  every  tay ! ”  replied  John,  gruffly. 

“  Ay,  ay,  I  dare  say ;  but  have  you  anything  new  to  tell 
us  ?  ” 

“Maype  I  have  !  ”  said  John,  with  a  grim  smile. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Tat  I’ll  knock  your  tarn  thick  head  against  tat  wall,  if 
you  11  be  hotter  me  wi’  any  more  o’  your  tarn  nonsense. 
Tat’s  news  for  you!”  and  John  gave  one  of  those  peculiar 
Celtic  grunts,  which  no  combination  of  letters  can  express. 
“  And  you,  you  scarecrow-looking  rascal,”  he  continued, 
addressing  the  other  sentinel,  “  if  you  ’ll  spoke  anoder  word, 
I  ’ll  cram  my  sporran  doon  your  tarn  troat.” 

Having  delivered  himself  of  these  friendly  addresses,  John 
resumed  his  march,  with  additional  pride  of  step  and  bear¬ 
ing.  In  a  minute  after,  he  was  summoned  into  Lord  Rae’s 
apartment,  where  he  remained  until  Lady  Rae  left  the  prison, 
which  she  did  in  a  short  time  afterwards. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  and  anxious  mind  that  Lady 
Rae  wended  her  way,  on  the  following  day — attended,  as 
usual,  by  her  gigantic  serving-man— to  the  lodgings  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  On  reaching  the  house,  M'Kay  took  Ids  station, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  on  the  outside ;  while  her  ladyship 
advanoed  towards  the  door,  within  which  she  speedily  dis¬ 
appeared,  her  admittance  having  been  more  prompt  on  the 
present  visit  than  the  former. 

In  an  instant  after,  Lady  Rae  was  again  in  the  presence 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  As,  on  the  former  occasion,  he  was 
employed  in  writing  when  she  entered,  and,  as  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  so,  also,  he  threw  down  his  pen,  and  rose  to  receive  her. 

“  Anent  this  matter  of  yours,  my  lady,”  began  Cromwell, 
abruptly,  and  without  any  previous  salutation — although  he 
looked  all  civility  and  kindness—"  I  really  hardly  know  what 
to  say ;  truly  do  I  not ;  but  the  Lord  directs  all,  and  He  will 
guide  us  in  this  thing  also.” 
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“  I  trust  so  !  ”  interrupted  Lady  Rae,  meekly. 

“Yes,”  resumed  the  future  Protector  of  England;  “for 
we  are  but  weak  creatures,  short-sighted  and  erring.  But, 
indeed,  as  I  told  you  before,  my  lady,  your  husband  is  a 
State  prisoner ;  truly  is  he,  and,  therefore,  may  I  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  him.  I  cannot;  I  have  not  the  power.  Yet  would 
I  serve  thee  if  I  could ;  truly  would  I  with  great  pleasure. 
But  these,  you  see,  are  strange  times,  in  which  all  men  must 
walk  warily,  for  we  are  beset  with  enemies,  with  traitors ; 
deceivers  on  all  sides,  men  who  fear  not  the  Lord.  Yet,  for 
this  matter  of  yours,  my  Lady  Rae,  I  will  tell  you :  I  can¬ 
not  take  your  husband  from  prison ;  it  would  be  unseemly 
in  the  sight  of  all  God-fearing  men ;  but,  truly,  if  you  could 
in  any  ways  manage  to  get  his  lordship  once  without  the 
prison  walls,  I  would  take  upon  me  to  prevent  his  being 
further  troubled.  He  should  have  a  protection  under  my 
hand ;  truly  he  should,  although  it  might  bring  me  to  some 
odium  with  my  friends.  But  he  should  have  it,  nevertheless, 
-out  of  my  respect  for  you,  my  lady.  How,  go,  go  my  lady  ; 
I  may  say  no  more  on  the  subject.  Go,  try  and  fall  on  some 
means  of  getting  thy  husband  without  the  walls  of  his  prison  ; 
this  done,  come  instantly  to  me,  and  thou  slialt  have  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  him  under  my  hand ;  indeed  thou  shalt.” 

To  Lady  Rae  this  proposal  was  a  grievous  disappoint¬ 
ment.  It  contained  an  arrangement  which  she  had  never 
contemplated,  and  which  seemed  as  impracticable  as  it  was 
strange ;  yet  she  saw  it  was  all  she  had  to  expect,  and  that 
whatever  might  be  the  result,  she  must  be  content  with 
the  extent  of  interference  on  her  husband’s  behalf,  which 
was  included  in  the  singular  measure  suggested  by  Crom¬ 
well. 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  Lady  Rae  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness,  said  she  would  endeavour  to  get  her  hus¬ 
band  without  the  prison  gates  by  some  means  or  other,  and 
would  then  again  wait  upon  him  for  the  protection  he  was 
so  generous  as  to  offer. 

“  Do  so,  my  lady,  do  so,”  said  Cromwell,  escorting  her 
ladyship  to  the  door  with  an  air  of  great  gallantry ;  “  and 
may  the  Lord  have  thee  in  His  holy  keeping.” 

Lady  Rae  turned  round,  again  thanked  the  general; 
curtsied  and  withdrew. 

On  reaching  the  street,  her  ladyship  was  instantly  joined 
by  her  faithful  attendant  M'Kay,  who  had  been  waiting  with 
the  greatest  anxiety  and  impatience  for  her  return ;  for  to 
him  his  master’s  life  and  liberty  were  dearer  far  than  his 
own,  and  he  well  knew  that  both  were  much  in  the  power  of 
the  extraordinary  man  on  whom  his  lady  was  now  waiting. 

On  the  first  glance  which  he  obtained  of  his  mistress’s 
countenance,  John  saw  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
lengthened  his  own  several  inches  that  the  interview  had  not 
been  a  satisfactory  one.  His  native  sense  of  politeness,  how¬ 
ever,  and  of  the  deference  due  to  his  mistress,  prevented  him 
making  any  inquiries  as  to  what  had  passed  until  she  should 
herself  choose  to  communicate  with  him  on  the  subject.  For 
such  communication,  however,  he  had  longer  to  wait  than 
irsual ;  for,  lost  in  thought  and  depressed  with  disappoint¬ 
ment,  Lady  Rae  walked  on  a  good  way  without  taking  any 
notice  whatever  of  her  attendant,  who  was  following  at  a 
distance  of  several  yards.  At  length,  she  suddenly  stopped, 
but  without  turning  round.  This  John  knew  to  be  the 
signal  for  him  to  advance.  He  accordingly  did  so,  and, 
touching  his  bonnet,  waited  for  the  communication  which  it 
promised. 

“I  am  afraid,  John,”  now  said  Lady  Rae — “I  am  afraid 
we  shall  be  disappointed,  after  all.  The  general  has  made 
the  strangest  proposal  you  ever  heard.  He  says  that  he  can¬ 
not  without  compromising  himself,  or  to  that  effect,  liberate 
his  lordship  from  jail;  but  that  if  he  were  once  out — -that  is, 
if  he  could  bo  got  out  by  any  means— he  would  save  him  from 


being  further  troubled,  and  would  grant  him  a  protection 
under  his  own  hand.  But  how  on  earth  are  we  to  get  him 
out  ?  It  is  impossible.  These  two  guards  at  the  door,  besides 
other  difficulties,  render  it  altogether  impracticable.  I  know 
not  what  is  to  be  done.” 

It  was  some  seconds  before  M'Kay  made  any  reply.  At 
length — 

“  I  ’ll  no  think  ta  difficulty  fery  crate,  after  all,  my  letty,” 
replied  John.  “  There 's  sliust  ta  bodachan  at  ta  doie,  I  could 
put  in  my  sporran,  and  ta  twa  soger.” 

“Yes,  John;  the  first  you  might,  perhaps,  manage,”  said 
Lady  Rae,  smiling,  and  glancing  unconsciously  at  the  huge 
figure  of  her  attendant,  which  presented  so  striking  a  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  the  little,  slim,  crusty  turnkey ;  “but  the  two 
soldiers  ” - - 

“  Whoich,”  exclaimed  John,  contemptuously  ;  “  if ’s  no  far 
prettier  men  than  was  there  yesterday,  it  ’ll  no  trouble  me 
much  to  manage  them  too,  my  letty.  A  wee  bit  clam- 
sheuchar  wi’  my  Lochaper  axe,  or  a  brog  wi’  my  skean  dim, 
will  make  them  quate  aneucli,  my  letty.  Tat ’s  but  a  small 
shob.” 

“John,  John,  no  violence,  no  violence!”  exclaimed  Lady 
Rae,  in  great  alarm,  at  the  sanguinary  view  of  the  process  for 
her  husband’s  liberation  which  John  had  taken.  “No 
violence.  If  his  lordship’s  liberation  be  attempted  at  all, 
there  must  be  no  violence ;  at  least  none  to  the  shedding  of 
blood,  or  to  the  inflicting  the  smallest  injury  on  any  one.  The 
idea  is  horrible ;  and,  if  acted  on,  would  only  make  matters 
worse.  Your  own  life,  John,  would  be  the  forfeit  of  such  an 
atrocious  proceeding.” 

“  Foich,  a  figs  for  tat,  my  letty,  beggin’  your  lettyslrip’s 
pardon,”  replied  John,  a  good  deal  disappointed  at  the  peace¬ 
ful  tone  of  his  mistress,  and  at  the  loss  of  an  opportunity, 
such  as  he  had  long  desired,  of  taking  vengeance  on  his  master’s 
guards  and  jailors. 

“  Foich,  a  figs  for  tat,  my  letty,  beggin’  your  lettyship’s 
pardon,”  he  said.  “I  could  teuk  to  the  hills  in  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  see  who’ll  catch  John  M'Kay  then.” 

“Well,  well,  perhaps,  John,  you  might,  but  you  must 
speak  no  more  of  violence ;  I  charge  you,  speak  no  more  of 
it.  We  will,  in  the  meantime,  go  to  his  lordship  and  sub¬ 
mit  the  matter  to  him,  and  be  guided,  thereafter,  by  his 
advice.” 

Having  said  this,  Lady  Rae  directed  her  steps  to  the  jail, 
and,  closely  followed  by  M'Kay,  was  soon  after  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  prisoner. 

Lord  Rae  having  been  apprised,  by  his  lady,  of  the  result 
of  her  interview  with  Cromwell,  a  secret  consultation  between 
the  two,  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  ensued. 

During  this  consultation,  many  different  plans  for  effect¬ 
ing  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner  were  suggested/and,  after 
being  duly  weighed,  abandoned  as  impracticable.  One  at 
length,  however,  was  adopted,  and  this  one  was  proposed  by 
M'Kay ;  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  came  as  close 
in  its  nature  to  his  original  one  as  he  durst  presume  upon. 

This  plan,  which  was  a  simple  enough  one,  was  to  seize 
the  two  guards  at  the  outside  of  the  door,  and  to  hold  them 
fast  until  Lord  Rae  should  have  rushed  past  them,  and  got 
out  of  the  prison/  The  turnkey  at  the  outer  door,  who,  as 
has  been  already  said,  was  a  little  slender  man,  his  lordship 
was  to  seize,  and  throw  down,  and  then  get  over  the  little 
half  door,  which  was  under  his  guardianship,  the  best  way 
he  could.  A  row  of  short,  sharp  spikes,  however,  with  which 
it  was  fenced  on  its  upper  edge,  rendered  this  a  formidable 
difficirlty ;  but  it  was  thought  that  it  might,  to  speak  literally, 
be  got  over  by  the  aid  of  a  long  form  which  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  passage  of  the  jail,  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors. 

All  this  trouble  a  touch  of  the  key  would  have  saved,  but 
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this  the  little  man  always  carried  in  his  pocket,  never  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  remain  in  the  lock  an  instant,  however  frequent  or 
numerous  his  visitors  might  be. 

The  securing  of  the  two  guards  at  the  prisoner’s  door,  by 
far  the  most  serious  part  of  the  business,  M'Kay  took  upon 
himself,  and  with  a  degree  of  confidence  that  sufficiently 
showed  how  well  he  was  aware  of  his  own  surpassing 
strength. 

This  plan  of  proceedings  arranged,  it  was  resolved  that  it 
should  bo  put  in  execution  that  very  afternoon.  On  that 
afternoon,  accordingly,  John  M'Kay  again  appeared  at  the 
jail  door,  demanding  admittance  to  his  master.  The  door 
was  immediately  thrown  open  to  him  by  the  little  turnkey, 
whom  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  addressed  in  a  friendly 
tone. 

The  same  change  of  manner  marked  his  salutation  to  the 
guards  at  the  door  of  his  master’s  apartment.  To  these  he 
spoke  in  the  most  civil  and  obliging  terms  possible.  The 
men,  who  had  often  winced  under  his  savage  growls  and  fierce 
looks,  wondered  at  the  change,  but  were  glad  enough  to  meet 
with  it,  in  place  of  his  former  ferocity. 

J ohn,  after  talking  for  a  few  minutes,  with  the  sentinels, 
went  into  Iris  lordship’s  room.  The  latter  was  dressed,  and 
ready  for  the  bold  proceeding  about  to  be  adopted. 

“Think  you,  you  can  manage  them,  John?”  said  his 
lordship,  in  a  whisper,  after  the  door  had  been  secured  in 
the  inside. 

“  Pooch,  a  dizzen  o’  them,  my  lort !  ”  replied  M'Kay,  in 
the  same  undertone.  “  It 's  twa  bits  o’  shachlin’  podies  no 
wors  speakin’  aboot.” 

“  But  they  are  armed,  John ;  they  have  guns  and  bayonets, 
and  the  former  are  loaded.” 

“  Pooch,  their  guns  !  what  '11  sicknify  their  guns,  my  lort, 
when  I  ’ll  have  cot  a  hold  o’  the  craturs  themsel’s  in  my 
hants  ?  ”  and  he  held  out  his  enormous  brown  paws  as  if 
to  certify  their  power.  “  I  ’ll  crush  the  podies  like  a  mussel 
shells.” 

“No  violence,  John,  remember,”  said  Lord  Rae,  energeti¬ 
cally,  but  smiling  as  he  spoke ;  “  that  is,  to  the  extent  of 
doing  the  men  any,  the  smallest,  personal  injury.  Remember, 
now,  John  ;  do  otherwise,”  continued  his  lordship,  in  a  more 
severe  tone,  “  and  you  forfeit  my  favour  and  esteem  for  ever. 
Mark,  John,  besides,”  added  his  lordship,  who  seemed  most 
anxious  on  the  point  which  he  was  now  pressing  on  M'Kay’s 
consideration,  “your  doing  any  injury  to  these  men  would  be 
destruction  to  me ;  for,  under  such  circumstances,  the  general 
would  not  grant  me  a  protection  after  I  was  out,  and  my 
case  would,  otherwise,  be  rendered  infinitely  worse,  and  more 
hopeless  than  it  is.  Now,  remember  all  this,  John,  and  do 
the  men  no  personal  injury,  I  charge  you.” 

John’s  face  reddened  a  little  at  the  earnestness  with  which 
these  injunctions  were  delivered ;  and,  probably,  he  thought 
they  indicated  something  like  degeneracy  in  his  chief;  but 
he  promised  compliance  with  his  commands ;  and,  to  render 
his  obedience  more  certain,  by  lessening  the  temptation  to 
infringe  them,  he  denuded  himself  of  a  concealed  dirk, 
which  he  always  carried  about  him,  over  and  above  the  arms 
he  openly  wore.  Of  this  proceeding,  which  was  voluntary 
on  M'Kay’s  part,  liis  master  highly  approved,  but,  smiling, 
said — 

“You  have  still  your  fists,  John,  nearly  as  dangerous 
weapons  as  that  you  have  just  laid  aside ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
use  them  sparingly.” 

John  smiled,  and  promised  he  would. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  M'Kay  came  forth  from  Lord 
Rae’s  apartment  to  perform  the  daring  feat  of  securing  two 
armed  men  by  the  mere  force  of  physical  strength ;  for  he  was 
now  without  weapon  of  any  kind.  When  he  came  out,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  with  an  appearance  of  the  most  friendly  feeling 


towards  the  soldiers.  He  came  out  smiling  graciously,  and 
entered  into  familiar  chat  with  the  men,  alleging  that  he 
came  to  put  off  the  time  till  his  master  had  'written  a  letter, 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  a  person  in  town. 

Thrown  off  then’  guard  by  M'Kay’s  jocular  and  cordial  man¬ 
ner,  the  soldiers  grounded  their  muskets,  and  began  to  enter, 
in  earnest,  into  the  conversation  which  he  was  promoting. 
M'Kay,  in  the  meantime,  was  watching  his  opportunity  to 
seize  them ;  but  this,  as  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  placed, 
with  regard  to  them,  so  as  to  have  one  on  either  side  of  him, 
that  he  might  grasp  both  at  the  same  instant,  he  did  not  ob¬ 
tain  for  some  time. 

By  dint,  however,  of  some  exceedingly  cautious  and  wary 
manoeuvring,  M'Kay  at  length  found  himself  in  a  position 
favourable  to  his  meditated  proceedings.  On  doing  so,  he, 
with  the  speed  and  force  of  lightning,  darted  an  arm  out  on 
either  side  of  him,  seized  a  soldier  by  the  breast  with  each 
hand,  and  with  as  much  ease  as  a  powerful  dog  could  turn 
over  a  kitten,  laid  them  both  gently  on  their  backs  on  the 
floor  of  the  passage,  where  he  held  them  extended  at  full 
length,  and  immovable  in  his  tremendous  grasp,  till  he  felt 
assured  that  Lord  Rae  had  cleared  the  prjson.  This  the 
latter  effected  with  the  most  perfect  success.  The  moment 
M'Kay  seized  the  soldiers — an  act  of  which  Lord  Rae  was 
apprised  by  the  former’s  calling  out,  “  Noo,  noo,  my  lort  ” — 
he  rushed  out,  ran  along  the  passage,  descended  the  stair  in 
three  or  four  leaps,  came  upon  the  little  turnkey  unawares, 
as  he  was  looking  over  the  half-door  of  the  prison  entrance — 
his  sole  occupation  during  three-fourths  of  the  day — seized 
him  by  the  neck  of  the  coat  behind — laid  him  down,  as 
M'Kay  had  done  by  the  soldiers,  at  his  full  length — no 
great  length  after  all — on  the  floor — drew  the  form  to  the 
door — placed  it  over  the  little  turnkey  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  his  rising — jumped  on  it — leapt  into  the  street  at  one 
bound,  and  instantly  disappeared.  All  this  was  done  in  the 
tenth  part  of  the  time  that  it  has  been  taken  to  relate  it.  It 
was,  in  truth,  the  work  of  but  a  moment. 

On  being  satisfied  that  Lord  Rae  had  made  his  escape. 
“  Noo,  lads,  ye  may  got  up,”  said  M’Kay,  loosening  his  hold 
of  the  men,  and  starting  himself  to  his  feet.  “  Ta  burd’s 
flown ;  but  ye  may  look  after  ta  cage,  and  see  tat  no  more  o’ 
your  canaries  got  away.” 

Freed  from  the  powerful  grasp  which  had  hitherto  pinned 
them  to  the  floor,  the  soldiers  sprung  to  their  feet,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  get  hold  of  their  muskets.  Seeing  this,  M'Kay 
again  seized  them,  and  again  threw  them  to  the  floor ;  but, 
on  this  occasion,  it  was  merely  to  show  the  power  he  had 
over  them,  if  they  should  still  have  any  doubt  of  it. 

“  Noo,  lads,  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,”  said  M'Kay,  address¬ 
ing  the  prostrate  soldiers — “if  you’ll  behave  yoursel’s  de- 
senly,  and  no  be  botherin’  me  wi’  ony  more  o’  your  tarn  non¬ 
sense,  I  ’ll  aloo  you  to  make  me  your  prisoner ;  for  I ’m  not 
intending  to  run  away;  I’ll  kive  myself  up  to  save  your 
hides,  and  take  my  shance  of  ta  law  for  what  I  ’ll  do.  Tat ’s 
my  mind  of  it,  lads.  If  you  like  to  acree  to  it,  goot  and 
well ;  if  not,  I  will  knock  your  twa  heads  togidder,  till  your 
prains  go  into  smash.” 

But  too  happy  to  accept  of  such  terms,  the  soldiers  at  once 
assented  to  them ;  and,  on  their  doing  so,  were  permitted 
once  more  to  resume  their  legs,  when  M'Kay  peaceably 
yielded  himself  their  prisoner.  The  gigantic  Highlander 
could  easily  have  effected  his  own  escape ;  but  he  could  not 
have  done  so  without  having  recourse  to  that  violence  which 
had  been  so  anxiously  deprecated  by  both  his  master  and 
mistress.  Without  inflicting  some  mortal  injury  on  the 
soldiers,  he  could  not  have  prevented  them  from  pursuing 
him  when  he  had  fled ;  and,  probably  firing  on  him  as  he 
did  so.  All  this,  therefore,  had  been  provided  for  by  the 
arrangements  previously  agreed  upon  by  Lord  Rae  and  his- 
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retainer.  By  these  it  was  settled,  that  he  should,  on  the 
formei’’s  making  his  escape,  peaceably  yield  himself  up  to 
“  underlie  the  law,"  in  a  reliance  on  the  friendly  disposition 
of  Cromwell  towards  the  fugitive,  which,  it  was  not  doubted, 
would  be  exerted  in  behalf  of  his  servant.  Such  proceeding, 
it  was  thought  too  would  bring  Lord’s  Rae’s  case  sooner  to 
issue ;  and  be,  with  regard  to  the  law,  as  it  were,  throwing  a 
bone  in  the  dog’s  way  to  arrest  Iris  attention,  and  interrupt 
his  pursuit  of  the  original,  and  more  important  object  of  his 
vengeance. 

On  delivering  himself  up  M'Kay  was  immediately  placed 
in  confinement,  and  shortly  after  brought  to  trial,  for  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  escape  of  a  State  prisoner.  The  trial 
was  a  very  brief  one ;  for  the  facts  were  easily  established, 
and  sentence  was  about  to  be  passed  on  the  prisoner,  when  a 
stir  suddenly  arose  at  the  court  door.  The  presiding  judge 
paused.  The  stir  increased.  In  the  next  instant  it  was 
hushed ;  and  in  that  instant  Cromwell  entered  the  court. 
On  advancing  a  pace  or  two  within  the  apartment,  he  took 
off  his  hat,  bowed  respectfully  to  the  judges,  and  proceeding 
onwards,  finally  ascended  the  bench  and  took  his  seat  beside 
them. 

When  a  man  feels  himself  master,  he  need  be  under  no 
great  ceremony,  neither  need  he  trouble  himself  much  about 
forms  or  rules  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  inferiors. 
Cromwell,  on  this  occasion,  got  up  in  a  few  minutes  after  he 
had  taken  his  place,  and  delivered  to  the  court  a  long,  and, 
after  his  usual  fashion,  obscure  and  unconnected  oration  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The  chief  ground,  how¬ 
ever,  on  which  he  rested  his  defence  and  exculpation  of 
M‘Kay,  was  the  fidelity  to  his  master,  which  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged  implied,  and  the  worse  effect  to  the 
cause  of  morality  than  good  to  the  political  interests  of  the 
state,  which  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  in  such  case 
would  produce.  “If,”  concluded  Cromwell,  “fidelity  to  a 
master  is  to  be  punished  as  a  crime,  where  shall  we  look  for 
honest  servants.” 

The  reasoning  of  Cromwell,  even  had  it  been  less  cogent 
than  it  was,  could  not  be  but  convincing  to  those  who  knew 
of  and  dreaded  his  power.  He  was  listened  to  with  the  most 
profound  attention,  and  the  justness  of  his  arguments  and 
force  of  his  eloquence  acknowledged  by  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner. 

As  M'Kay  rose  from  his  seat  at  the  bar  to  leave  the  court, 
Cromwell  eyed  him  attentively  for  some  seconds,  and,  struck 
with  his  prodigious  size  and  fierce  aspect,  whispered  to  one  of 
the  judges  near  him: — “May  the  Lord  keep  me  from  the 
devil’s  and  that  man’s  grasp.” 

We  have  now  only  to  acid,  that  the  protection  promised  by 
Cromwell  to  Lady  Rae  for  her  husband  was  duly  made  out, 
and  delivered  to  her.  We  need  not  say  that  it  was  found  to 
be  a  perfectly  efficient  document. 


A  BITING  EVIDENCE. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  crimes  are  discovered  in 
strange  ways.  The  instances  on  record  are,  indeed,  so  nume¬ 
rous,  that  the  moralist  stands  in  no  need  of  any  assistance 
from  us  to  enable  him  to  give  his  lesson  to  the  workers  of 
iniquity.  Yet  we  may  aid  tire  good  cause  to  which  our 
efforts  have  always  been  directed,  by  giving  an  example,  per¬ 
haps  as  curious  as  any  that  has  been  recorded,  of  the  singular 
ways  by  which  the  eternal  laws  of  right  are  often  vindicated, 
though  we  claim,  at  the  same  time,  an  exemption,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  from  the  gravity  that  is  generally  reputed  to 
belong  to  moral  teachers. 


Those  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  large  towns,  and 
who  are,  consequently,  accustomed  to  rumours  of  robberies, 
larcenies,  and  all  sorts  of  illegal  appropriation  of  property, 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  dreadful  stir  which  the  burglarious 
entrance  of  some  person  or  persons  unknown,  into  the  pre¬ 
mises  of  William  Ritchie,  farmer,  Searig,  created  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  village  of  Cranstoun.  It  was  tremendous.  The 
honest  and  simple  villagers  stood  aghast  at  the  appalling  rela¬ 
tion,  and  wondered  at  the  enormous  wickedness. 

The  robbery  had  been  committed  during  the  night.  It 
was  an  outhouse  that  had  been  entered,  and  the  articles  ab¬ 
stracted  were,  a  quantity  of  linen,  several  cheeses,  and  an 
entire  barrel  of  excellent  salt  beef,  which  the  lawful  owner 
thereof,  little  dreaming  of  what  wras  to  happen,  had  laid 
up  for  winter  store;  and  often  had  William  Ritchie,  since 
he  drove  the  last  hoop  that  secured  the  head  of  the  said 
barrel,  (for  William  had  coopered  it  up  with  his  own  hands,) 
— often,  we  say,  had  he,  since  that  period,  revelled  in  imagi¬ 
nation  on  the  savoury  and  nutritious  feeds  of  beef  and  greens 
which  he  fondly  hoped  he  had  secured.  Often  had  his 
mental  vision  dwelt  with  rapture  on  the  sappy  rounds 
embedded  in  their  vegetable  accompaniment  smoking  deli¬ 
ciously  on  the  board  :  often  had  the  same  peep  into  futurity 
presented  William  Ritchie  (for  William  Ritchie  liked  a  good 
dinner  with  great  sincerity  of  affection)  with  distinct  simula¬ 
tions  of  the  carving  knife  entering  the  said  rounds,  and 
severing  therefrom  thick,  juicy  slices  of  well-proportioned  fat 

and  lean.  Often - But  where  is  the  use  of  enlarging  on 

all  the  beatific  visions  which  the  lost  barrel  of  beef,  before  it 
was  lost,  summoned  up  before  the  mind’s  eye  of  William 
Ritchie.  Let  us  rather  prooeed  with  our  story,  leaving  it  to 
the  reader  to  mark,  with  the  sympathy  which  tire  circum¬ 
stance  demands,  the  ruin,  the  utter  prostration  of  all  Wil¬ 
liam’s  hopes,  as  regarded  his  salted  provender,  of  winch  this 
nefarioirs  robbery  was  the  cause. 

It  was  a  good  while  after  the  perpetration  of  the  burglary 
and  theft  before  the  slightest  clue  could  be  obtained  to  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrator.  One  or  two,  indeed,  were  sus¬ 
pected,  but  they  were  so  more  on  the  general  ground  of  then 
being  habit  and  repute  loose  fish,  than  from  any  particular 
indications  of  their  guilt  in  the  special  case  of  the  robbery  of 
William  Ritchie’s  outhouse. 

So  long,  indeed,  was  it  before  any  trace  of  the  perpetrator 
of  this  offence  could  be  discovered,  that  people  were  beginning 
to  abandon  all  hopes  of  its  ever  being  made  out.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous,  however,  to  mark  how  strangely  things  sometimes  come 
round. 

About  two  months  after  the  robbery  in  question,  William 
Ritchie  had  occasion  to  call  one  day  on  a  certain  Mr  John 
Johnstone  who  kept  a  grocery  shop  in  the  village  of  Cran¬ 
stoun.  It  was  to  order  some  tea  and  sugar — Mr  Ritchie 
being  a  customer  of  Mr  Johnstone’s,  and  one  of  the  best  he 
had. 

“  Ony  word  yet,  Mr  Ritchie,”  said  the  shopkeeper,  after 
the  first  greetings  had  passed  between  himself  and  the  former 
— “  ony  word  yet  o’  your  late  visitors  ?  ” 

Mr  Ritchie  shook  his  head,  and,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
replied — 

“No,  nae  word  yet;  and,  I  fancy,  there  never  will  be 
noo.” 

“No  quite  sure  o’  that,”  said  Mr  Johnstone,  with  a  look 
of  peculiar  and  somewhat  mysterious  intelligence.  “Was 
the  barrel  o’  saut  beef  they  took  frae  ye  a  gey  big  ane  ?  As 
muckle  as  wad  keep  a  sma’  family  chowin’  for  sax  weeks 
or  sae  ?  ” 

“I  daur  say  it  miclit,”  replied  William  Ritchie,  with  a 
sigh,  “  if  they  warna  a’  the  greedier  on ’t.” 

“Just  sae,”  said  Mr  Johnstone,  with  the  same  expression 
of  latent  meaning ;  and,  in  the  next  moment — “  Will  ye  step 
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ben  the  way  a  minat,  Mr  Ritchie.  I  want  to  speak  to  ye." 
And  he  led.  the  way  to  a  back  apartment,  followed  by  his 
customer. 

On  reaching  this  retreat,  Mr  Johnstone  carefully  shut  the 
door,  and  advancing,  almost  on  tiptoe,  to  Mr  Ritchie,  said,  in 
a  half  whisper  : — 

“  I  ’ll  tell  ye,  William,  what  I  was  wanting  to  say  to  ye. 
If  I ’m  nO  greatly  niistaen,”  continued  J ohnstone — and  now 
adding  to  the  force  of  the  mysterious  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance  formerly  alluded  to,  by  placing  his  forefinger  signifi¬ 
cantly  on  the  side  of  his  nose — “  If  I ’m  no  greatly  mistaen, 
I  hae  gotten  an  inklin’  o’  wlia  it  was  that  broke  into  your 
premises.” 

“  No  !  ”  exclaimed  William  Ritchie,  with  a  look  of  intense 
interest.  “  Wha  are  they  ?  ” 

“  What  wad  ye  think  if  it  were  Raggit  Rab  ?  ” 

“That  it  wasna  the  least  unlikely,”  replied  William 
Ritchie.  “  Twa  or  three  hae  suspeckit  him,  and  mysel’ 
amang  the  lave ;  but  nae  mair  could  be  made  o ’t.  Hoo 
come  ye  to  be  sae  sure  he ’s  the  man,  J ohn  ?  ” 

“Isna  mustard  a  fine  thing  to  a  bit  saut  beef?”  re¬ 
joined  John  Johnstone,  with  another  of  his  deep  intelligent 
looks. 

“  Nae  doot  o ’t,”  said  William  Ritchie,  surprised  at  the  odd¬ 
ness  and  apparent  irrelevancy  of  the  remark.  “  But  what  o’ 
that?” 

“I’ll  tell  ye  what  o’  that,  William,”  replied  Mr  John¬ 
stone.  “  I ’ve  noticed  that  ever  since  your  premises  war 
broken  into,  Rab  has  bocht  mair  mustard  frae  me  than  he 
ever  did  in  the  hale  course  o’  his  life  before.  There ’s  no  a 
day  noo,  but  ane  o’  his  weans  is  here  for  a  pennyworth ;  ” 
and  John  Johnstone  looked  triumphantly  at  William  Rit¬ 
chie. 

The  latter  said  nothing  for  a  few  seconds,  but  at  length  re¬ 
marked,  that  “  it  was  a  queer  aneuch  circumstance,  and  looked 
geyin’  suspicious.”  But  added,  “  that  it  was  a  new  way  o’ 
makin’  out  a  charge  o’  robbery.” 

“  It  may  be  sae,”  replied  Johnstone ;  “  but  I  think  it  pretty 
conclusive  evidence,  for  a’  that.” 

“  It  wad  be  a  funny  aneuch  circumstance,”  said  William 
Ritchie,  smiling,  “  to  detect  a  thief  through  the  medium  o’ 
mustard.  There  wad  be  novelty  in ’t,  at  ony  rate.” 

“Faith,  I’m  sae  convinced  o’t,  I  wad  hae  ye  try’t, 
William,”  said  Mr  Johnstone.  “  Gie  ye  lang  Jamie  the 
messenger  the  hint,  and  let  him  search  Rab’s  hoose  in¬ 
continently,  and,  I’ll  wad  a  firkin  o’  butter  to  a  fardin’ 
cannle,  that  ye  ’ll  fin’  something  there  that  Rab  Borland  ’ll 
no  be  very  weel  able  to  account  for.” 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  Mr  Johnstone  evinced  in 
the  accuracy  of  his  conjectures  regarding  the  guilt  of  the 
personage  above-named,  William  Ritchie  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  indeed,  he  had  said,  that  the  mustard  formed 
rather  a  strange  ground  of  proceeding  in  a  case  of  criminal 
dereliction,  still,  as  Robert  was  a  gentleman  of  very  indif¬ 
ferent  reputation  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  in  one  or 
two  other  places  besides,  perhaps  he  thought  there  could  be 
neither  great  harm  nor  risk  in  adopting  the  process  recom¬ 
mended  by  his  friend,  Johnstone. 

Being  of  this  opinion,  Mr  Ritchie  immediately  proceeded 
to  seek  out  the  legal  functionary  before  alluded  to — namely, 
James  Rathbone,  or  Lang  Jamie,  as  he  was  more  familiarly 
called ;  this  soubriquet  being  highly  descriptive  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  conformation  of  the  worthy  in  question,  whose  legs 
were  of  prodigious  length,  but  not  with  body  corresponding. 
Indeed,  so  marked  was  the  discrepancy  here — that  is,  be¬ 
tween  the  length  of  Jamie’s  legs  and  his  body — that  although 
he  stood  six  feet  three  on  his  stocking-soles,  he  was  found  too 
short  for  admission  into  a  dragoon  regiment,  to  which  he,  on 
one  occasion,  made  offer  of  his  services ;  for,  being  all  legs, 


he  sunk  down  nearly  to  his  neck  on  the  saddle  when  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  thus  presented  no  superstructure  worth 
counting  upon.  Jamie,  in  short,  so  far  as  appearance  went, 
was  merely  a  pair  of  animated  tongs.  But  this  is  something 
of  a  digression. 

William  Ritchie  having  sought  out  Lang  Jamie,  whom  he 
found  in  the  act  of  writing  out  some  summonses  against 
certain  defaulters  in  Cranstoun,  thus  cautiously  opened  the 
business  of  his  call. 

“Ony  word  yet,  Jamie,  o’  the  depredaturs  ?”  Jamie  had 
been  previously  employed  in  the  matter  to  which  this  ques¬ 
tion  referred. 

“No;  nae  scent  o’  them  yet,”  replied  Jamie.  “But  I’m 
keepin’  a  sharp  look-oot,  and  houp  to  hae  some  o’  them  by 
the  cuff  o’  the  neck  before  lang.” 

“Hae  ye  nae  idea  wha  they  could  be,  Jamie?”  again 
inquired  William  Ritchie. 

“  Maybe  I  hae,  and  maybe  I  haena,”  replied  the  former. 
“  It ’s  no  safe  speakin’,  ye  ken,  anent  thae  things.  There ’s 
yevidence  wanted,  Mr  Ritchie — strong  steeve  yevidence ;  or, 
at  least,  weel-grunded  suspicion,  to  allow  o’  a  man  openin’ 
his  mind  on  thae  subjects  wi’  perfect  safety.” 

“  Dootless,  dootless,”  said  William  Ritchie ;  “  but  if  there 
war  now  onything  like  fair  and  reasonable  grounds  o’  sus¬ 
picion  against  onybody,  wad  ye  act,  Jamie,  and  proceed 
thereon  as  the  law  directs  ?  ” 

“  Undootedly.  I  wad  nab  them  at  ance,”  replied  Jamie. 

“Just  sae,”  said  William  Ritchie.  “Weel  then,  if  a  cer¬ 
tain  person  bocht  an  unusual  quantity  o’  mustard  within  a 
certain  time,  what  wad  ye  infer  frae  that,  Jamie  ?  ” 

“I  wad  infer  frae  that,  that  he  likit  it.  That’s  a’,”  said 
Jamie. 

“  But  folk  dinna  usually  eat  mustard  its  lane,”  rejoined 
William  Ritchie;  “they  maun  hae  something  till’t.  Noo, 
what ’s  the  maist  likely  thing  that  they  wad  eat  it  wi’  in  this, 
or  in  ony  itlier  similar  case  ?  ” 

“I  dinna  ken,  I’m  sure,”  said  Jamie,  musingly.  “May¬ 
be  a  bit  saut  fish,  or  something  o’  that  kind.” 

“  What  wad  ye  think  o’  a  bit  saut  beef  ?  ”  inquired 
Ritchie. 

“Very  gude,”  said  Jamie.  “Just  an  excellent  association. 
Saut  beef  and  mustard ;  ”  and  he  licked  his  lips,  as  he  thought 
of  the  condiment  thus  accompanied. 

“Weel  then,”  continued  William  Ritchie,  “micht  ye  no 
infer,  think  ye,  frae  this  extraordinary  consumption  o’ 
mustard,  that  the  consumer  had  a  comfortable  supply  o’  saut 
beef  in  his  larder  ?  ” 

“  The  inference,  I  think,  wad  be  fair  aneuch,”  said  Jamie  ; 
“at  least  there  wad,  certainly,  be  strong  probability  o’  the 
fact.” 

“  I  think  sae,”  rejoined  William.  “  Then,  keepin’  in  mind 
that  I  lost  a  barrel  o’  saut  beef,  what  wad  ye  think  if  Rob 
Borland  sent  every  day  since  syne  to  Johnny  Johnstone’s  shop 
for  a  pennyworth  o’  mustard  ?  ” 

“  I  wad  think  it  a  gey  suspicious  lookin’  thing,  surely,”  re¬ 
plied  Jamie ;  “  and  wad  conclude  that  Borland  and  your  beef, 
Mr  Ritchie,  were  on  rather  owre  intimate  a  footin’.  It  wad, 
indeed,  I  confess,  be  rather  a  queer  sort  o’  proof  to  go  upon ; 
but  feth,  there  ’s'  something  in ’t.  Can  ye  instruct  as  to  the 
mustard  ?  ” 

“’Deed  can  I,”  said  William  Ritchie;  and  he  proceeded  to 
inform  Jamie  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  John¬ 
stone  on  the  subject  in  discussion ;  adding,  that  he  had  come 
to  him  by  the  advice  of  the  latter,  and  concluding  by  request¬ 
ing  Jamie  to  search  the  premises  of  Mr  Robert  Borland. 

Jamie,  at  first,  shied  a  little  at  taking  so  very  decisive  a 
step  on  such  strange  grounds ;  but,  at  length,  agreed  to  ad¬ 
venture  on  the  proceeding. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  very  day,  Jamie,  accompanied  by 
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two  drunken,  pimple-faced  concurrents,  visited  the  domicile  of 
Mr  Robert  Borland,  and  there  found,  not  William  Ritchie’s 
beef,  but  the  barrel  which  had  contained  it ;  the  last  piece 
of  the  former  having  made  the  family  dinner  on  that  very 
day. 

'I  he  barrel,  however,  having  been  identified,  and  sworn  to 
by  its  owner,  Mr  Borland  was  consigned  to  the  county  jail, 
and  subsequently  brought  to  trial  before  the  circuit  court  for 
the  robbery. 

A  young  lawyer,  who  was  desirous  of  flashing  his  legal 
sword  for  the  first  time,  undertook  Mr  Borland’s  defence 
without  fee  or  reward,  and  laboured  hard  to  show  that  the 
o  rcumstance  of  the  pannel  at  the  bar’s  buying  a  quantity  of 
mustard  daily,  was  no  proof  whatever  that  he  was  living  on 
stolen  salt  beef,  or,  indeed,  on  salt  beef  at  all.  “It  might 
have  been  salted  fish.  He  might  have  bought  it  to  eat  with 
salt  fish,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  said  this  unfledged  orator, 
“  or  with  a  hundred  other  articles  of  food.  Why  salt  beef 
more  than  anything  else  ?  I  say,  that  to  allege  that  it  was 
salt  beef,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  to  presume  that  to  be  a 
fact  which  is  a  mere  hypothesis — a  hypothesis  founded  on  an 
association  of  ideas — the  association  of  salt  beef  with  mustard, 
or  vice  versp.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  continued  our 
incipient  Cicero,  “you  will  be  so  good  as  observe  that  how¬ 
ever  natural  this  association  of  ideas  may  be — that  is,  how¬ 
ever  natural  it  may  be  to  suppose  that  the  pannel  at  the  bar 
bought  the  condiment  in  question  to  eat  with  salt  beef— the 
inference  is  by  no  means  either  a  necessary  or  an  inevitable 
one.  .  "V  ery  far  from  it.  It  is  indeed  monstrous  to  insist  on 

its  being  so.  Can  a  man,  I  would  ask — can  a  man,  I  say _ 

not  purchase  a  pennyworth  of  mustard  without  being  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  stolen  salt  beef  to  eat  with  it?  Or°  take 
another  view  of  the  case — is  a  man  to  be  suspected  of  having 
stolen  salt  beef,  because  he  buys  a  pennyworth  of  mustard  ? 
No,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  never,  I  am  sure,  give  in 
to  such  a  monstrous  doctrine  as  this — a  doctrine  that  would 
destroy  at  one  fell  blow  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  trade 
in  mustard.” 

Much  moie  to  the  same  purpose  did  this  promising 
young  lawyer  say;  but,  we  regret  to  add,  to  no  purpose! 
The  jury  insisted  on  sticking  by  the  mustard,  as,  at  least,  a 
presumptive  proof  of  guilt,  when  corroborated  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Mr  Borland’s  “  habit  and  repute  ”  character, 
and  the  empty  barrel  s  having  been  found  on  his  premises. 
The  result  of  this  view  of  the  case  was  a  verdict  of  guilty  • 
and  the  consequence  of  that  verdict,  sentence  of  transporta¬ 
tion  for  fourteen  years. 

Such  was  the  doom  awarded  against  the  ingenious  Mr 
Borland ;  and,  we  daresay,  the  reader  will  allow  that  seldom 
htis  ciime  owed  its  detection  to  so  curious  u  circumstance. 


THE  PROFLIGATE. 

On  the  estate  of  Mr  Dreghorn  of  Longtrees,  In  the  west 
country,  there  lived,  some  twenty  years  ago,  a  farmer  of  the 
name  of .  Blair.  The  portion  of  Mr  Dreghorn’s  estate,  how¬ 
ever,  which  J ames  Blair  rented,  was  but  a  small  one ;  for, 
although  a  man  of  great  respectability  and  integrity  of  char¬ 
acter,  he  was  poor,  and  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  him¬ 
self  square  with  the  world.  This,  however,  by  dint  of  rind 
economy  and  ceaseless  toil,  he  effected. 

The  family  of  James  Blair  consisted  of  his  wife,  a  son, 
named  after  himself,  and  a  daughter  who  was  called  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

The  younger  Blair,  who  was,  at  the  period  of  our  story, 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  was  a  lad  of  excellent  character 


and  amiable  dispositions.  He  was,  withal,  a  lemarkably 
handsome  young  man,  and  was  thus  a  general  favourite  in 
that  part  of  the  country  where  he  resided. 

Elizabeth,  again,  was  the  counterpart  of  her  brother,  in 
both  disposition  and  personal  appearance,  making  allowance, 
as  regarded  the  latter,  for  the  difference  of  sex.  '  She  was,  in 
truth,  a  lovely  girl ;  and  of  many  a  sad  heart  and  sleepless 
night  was  she  the  unconscious  cause  amongst  the  young  men 
of  the  district  in  which  she  lived. 

James  Blair’s  home,  therefore,  though  a  humble,  was  a 
happy  one.  He  doated  on  his  children ;  and  they,  in  return, 
loved  him  with  the  most  devoted  tenderness  and  affection. 

Lip  to  this  period,  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb,  for  a 
moment,  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  happy  family.  But,  un¬ 
deserved  as  it  may  appear,  their  hour  of  trouble  was  approach¬ 
ing  ;  it  was  at  hand. 

Mr  Dreghorn,  the  proprietor  of  James  Blair’s  farm,  had 
a  son,  an  only  one  we  believe,  named  Henry,  at  this  ’time 
about  four-and-twenty  years  of  age.  Ho  was  a  remarkably 
fine-looking  young  man,  and  of  engaging  manners,  but,  in 
reality,  a  heartless  debauchee ;  one  whom  no  moral  re- 
straints  could  bind ;  and  whom  no  considerations,  however 
strongly  they  might  appeal  to  the  sense  of  honour,  could 
induce  to  forego  the  gratification  of  his  selfish  and  vicious 
passions. 

Such  was  Henry  Dreghorn,  and  such  was  the  man  who 
was  destined  to  carry  misery  and  wretchedness  into  the  once 
happy  home  of  James  Blair. 

Young  Dreghorn  saw,  and  (we  cannot  say  loved,  for  he 
was  too  great  a  sensualist  to  entertain  so  pure  and  holy  a 
passion)  coveted  the  fair  form  of  Eliza  Blair. 

On  this  part  of  our  story,  however,  we  need  not  dwell. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  arch  deceiver  plied  his  most  winning 
wdes,  and  plied  them  successfully;  he  triumphed,  and  his 
victim  fell. 

On  the  disgrace  of  the  poor  confiding  girl  becoming  known 
to  her  family,  dreadful  was  its  effect.  Her  mother  shrieked 
out,  in  the  agony  of  her  soul,  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 
Her  father,  with  more  strength  of  mind,  suppressed  his 
grief ;  but  he  too  shed  the  secret  tear,  and  beat  his  forehead 
in  the  wildness  of  his  despair,  as  he  brooded  over  the  ruin  of 
his  hopes — the  ruin  of  his  child. 

But  it  was  on  her  brother  that  the  blow,  perhaps  fell 
after  all,  with  the  most  withering  effect.  With  a  less  matured 
judgment,  and  with  less  experience  of  the  world  than  his 
elders,  his  feelings  were  more  poignant,  and  less  under  the 
control  of  reason.  To  him  all  appeared  dark  and  dismal 
without  one  glimmering  of  light  to  relieve  the  dreary  waste 
of  lus  thoughts.  To  his  unfortunate  sister  herself  he  said 
nothing — not  one  upbraiding  word  escaped  his  lips  ;  but  his 
silence  was  the  silence  of  deep  despondency— of  a  mind  oil- 
pressed  and  borne  down  by  an  overwhelming,  although  un¬ 
complaining  sorrow. 

Young  Blair’s  first  impulse,  on  learning  the  misfortune  of 
his  sister,  was  to  seek  out  her  destroyer,  and  to  take  him  to 
account  for  the  dastardly  deed;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
actually  watched  him,  cautiously  and  determinedly  with  a 
loaded  pistol.  But  Dreghorn  was  not  to  be  found  •  lie  had 
left  the  country;  he  had  gone  to  London;  ami  had  thus,  for 
a  time,  at  any  rate,  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  justly- 
incensed,  but  rash  and  ill-judging  young  man.  Tims  baulked 
of  his  victim,  young  Blair  resumed  his  usual  employment  • 
but  it  was  only  for  a  short  space.  The  disgrace  of  his  sister 
so  preyed  on  his  mind,  that  he  could  not  attend  to  his  duties 
as  he  formerly  did;  neither  would  he  go  abroad  as  he  had 
been  wont,  but  naturally,  though  erroneously,  believin-  that 
he  also  would  be  considered  as  sharing  the  infamy  of  his  un- 
happy  relative,  avoided  all  his  usual  places  of  resort  and  all 
the  companions  of  his  happier  hours. 
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This,  however,  was  a  state  of  thin, 5s  that  could  not  long 
continue;  neither  did  it;  young  Blair,  unable  longer  to 
struggle  against  the  withering  feelings  which  his  continued 
residence  on  the  scene  of  his  own  and  his  family’s  disgrace 
was  constantly  calling  into  existence,  suddenly  disappeared, 
without  informing  even  his  parents  of  his  intention,  or  giving 
them  any  idea  of  what  he  intended  doing.  A  letter,  how¬ 
ever,  which  they  received  a  short  time  after  his  departure, 
solved  the  mystery.  It  informed  them  that  he  had  enlisted ; 
and  gave  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  reason  for  his  taking  so 
extraordinary  a  step ;  yet,  although  this  reason,  as  will 
readily  be  guessed,  bore  reference  to,  and  weighed  heavily  on, 
the  conduct  of  his  imfortunate  sister,  he  concluded,  by  beg¬ 
ging  for  that  sister,  at  the  hands  of  his  parents,  their  for¬ 
giveness,  and  the  kindest  attentions  which  their  own  bene¬ 
volence  could  suggest,  and  her  unhappy  situation  could 
demand. 

Like  much  greater  events,  however,  the  misfortune  of  the 
Blair  family  was  only  a  nine  days’  wonder.  For  somewhere 
about  that  time,  it  was  the  talk  of  the  country ;  but  it 
gradually  sank  into  oblivion,  and  was  soon  all  but  forgotten. 
The  subsequent  disappearance  of  young  Blair,  also,  created  a 
sensation  for  a  time  ;  but  that  too  passed  away,  and  merged 
into  the  general  mass  of'  things  heaped  up  by  revolving 
years.  These,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven,  had  now  sped 
on  their  course ;  and,  when  they  had  done  so,  they  found 
James  Blair,  with  his  regiment,  in  Spain,  fighting  the  battles 
of  that  unhappy  country,  and  of  all  Europe,  if  we  but  except 
France,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  regiment  to  which  Blair  belonged  had  suffered  severely 
in  these  sanguinary  conflicts  ;  and  he  himself  had  been  twice 
wounded,  though  not  so  seriously  as  to  chive  him  from  the 
field,  where  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and 
intrepid  soldier.  The  losses  which  Blair’s  regiment  sustained 
falling  particularly  heavy  on  the  officers,  they  were  replaced, 
from  "time  to  time,  by  young  aspirants  for  military  fame  from 
England,  who  sought  out  and  were  then  joining  their  regi¬ 
ments,  at  every  resting-point  in  the  route  of  the  army — 
coming,  fresh  and  untrained,  from  the  bosom  of  civil  society, 
and  the  luxuries  of  home,  to  share  in  the  dangers  and  priva¬ 
tions  of  a  soldier’s  life. 

Of  such  was  a  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  blue  surtout,  with 
fur  neck,  and  followed  by  two  sumpter-mules  loaded  with 
his  baggage,  who  rode  up  to  a  piquet,  or  outguard,  of  the 
— th  regiment — the  regiment  to  which  Blair  belonged — on 
the  day  preceding  the  Battle  of  Yittoria,  and  inquired  for  the 
head-quarters  of  the  corps.  James  Blair  was  one  of  the  party 
to  whom  the  stranger  addressed  himself ;  and  there  was  good 
reason  for  the  agitation  into  which  the  sight  of  that  person 
threw  the  astonished  soldier.  In  that  person  he  recognised, 
although  the  latter  knew  not  him,  the  seducer  of  his  sister, 
Henry  Dregliorn.  He  had  purchased  a  commission  in  the 
army,  and  was  now  come  out  to  join  the  regiment  to  which 
ho  had  been  appointed — the  same,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
in  which  the  brother  of  his  victim  served.  On  seeing  him, 
Blair  became  as  pale  as  death,  and  felt  himself  suddenly  under 
the  influence  of  a  violent  but  indefinable  feeling  of  excitation, 
which  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  conceal  from  his  comrades 
lest  it  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  disgrace  of  his  un¬ 
fortunate  sister — a  discovery  which  he  dreaded  infinitely  more 
than  the  front  of  the  enemy.. 

Blair’s  first  impulse,  on  this  occasion,  was  to  rush  on  his 
sister’s  seducer,  and  to  transfix  him  to  the  spot  with  his 
bayonet ;  birt,  for  the  same  reason  that  induced  him  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  feelings  from  his  comrades — namely,  the  dread  of 
bringing  to  light  the  story  of  her  frailty — he  forbore,  but  it 
Weis  with  a  secret  compact  with  himself,  that  the  hour  of 
vengeance  was  only  delayed,  not  passed  away.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Lieutenant  Dregliorn — for  such  was  the  rank  he  held-  - 


having  obtained  the  information  he  desired,  pursued  his  way, 
and  was  soon  at  the  destination  he  sought. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  singularity  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  Dreghorn’s  being  appointed  to  the  same  regiment 
in  which  Blair  served ;  but  it  will  appear  yet  more  striking, 
when  we  mention  that  he  was  appointed  not  only  to  the  same 
regiment,  but  to  the  same  company  to  which  the  brother  of 
the  victim  of  his  unhallowed  passions  belonged.  This  was 
the  case  ;  and  it  was  a  circumstance  well  calculated  to  forward 
that  stern  and  perhaps  too  severe  retribution  which  was  about 
to  be  meted  out  to  the  heartless  seducer. 

The  morning  following  the  occurrence  of  the  incident  just 
related  saw  the  contending  armies  of  Britain  and  France  drawn 
up  in  hostile  array  on  the  memorable  field  of  Yittoria.  The 
bugle  sounded  its  ominous  strains ;  the  drum  pealed  its  notes 
of  alarm ;  and  the  armed  hosts  closed  in  deadly  strife,  shrouded 
in  a  canopy  of  dense  and  sulphurous  smoke.  The  — th  regi¬ 
ment  was  amongst  the  first  engaged.  It  was  thrown,  for  a 
moment,  into  some  confusion  by  the  impetuous  charge  of  a 
column  of  the  enemy.  During  this  moment,  the  combat 
assumed  the  character  of  a  melee.  The  men  were  detached, 
and  fighting  single-handed,  officers  and  privates  mingled 
together.  At  one  instant,  during  the  struggle,  Lieutenant 
Dreghorn  stood  alone,  isolated  from  his  companions  in  arms. 
In  that  instant  a  bullet  passed  through  his  head,  and  stretched 
him  lifeless  on  the  field.  That  bullet  was  from  the  musket 
of  James  Blair.  He  saw  the  opportunity,  found  it  irresistible, 
levelled  his  piece,  fired,  and  the  seducer  of  his  sister  fell.  Tlio 
battle  of  Vittoria  was  fought  and  won,  but  James  Blair  was 
not  amongst  the  living  victors.  He  perished  in  the  conflict, 
probably  not  against  his  own  wishes,  and  a  comrade,  who 
saw  the  direction  of  his  aim,  told  the  story  after  the  war. 


THE  WARNING. 

Amohg  the  inhabitants  of  Blackenburn,  which  was  once  the 
scene  of  some  incidents  in  the  following  story,  Nanny  Ferly 
was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary.  If  man,  woman,  or 
child,  had  caught  a  cold  of  a  week’s  standing,  she  never 
failed  to  discover  a  strong  similarity  between  their  case  and 
the  case  of  some  one  else  who  had  died  of  consumption. 
Whether  the  complaint- were  toothache,  or  headache,  or  heart¬ 
ache,  she  seemed  always  certain  that  the  symptoms  were  fatal ; 
though  sometimes  she  rather  left  people  to  infer  the  truth 
from  certain  significant  hints  which  she  gave  them,  than  told 
it  plain  out.  Upon  these  occasions  she  would  shake  her 
head,  turn  up  her  eyes,  groan  audibly,  and  say — “  Ay,  ay ! 
a  fever  often  begins  that  way ;  and  I ’ve  kenn’d  mony  a  ane 
carried  to  their  end  by  a  sma’  beginning.”  She  believed  as 
firmly  in  the  existence  of  ghosts,  wraiths,  warnings  before 
death,  and,  in  short,  all  sorts  of  supernatural  agency,  as  she 
believed  in  the  truth  of  her  Bible  ;  and  in  these,  along  with 
her  talk  of  “  illnesses,”  “  deaths,”  and  “burials,”  (births  and 
baptisms  were  not  among  her  favourite  subjects,)  she  found 
the  means  of  satisfying  the  craving  of  a  morbid  appetite  for 
excitement,  which  she  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 

In  the  house  which  stood  next  to  Nanny’s,  lived  Nelly 
Jackson,  who  was  rather  a  shrewd  thinking  woman,  and,  in 
some  respects,  the  very  antithesis  of  the  former.  She  had 
brought  her  husband  four  children,  most  of  whom  were 
grown  up.  They  had,-  however,  upon  several  occasions, 
been  seriously  indisposed ;  but  their  mother,  who  already 
knew  Nanny’s  propensity  for  peopling  the  other  world,  and 
who,  with  a  creditable  degree  of  penetration,  guessed  the 
effect  which  the  ominous  shake  of  her  head,  and  her  usual 
“  ay,  ay,”  were  likely  to  have  upon  the  mind  of  a  distressed 
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person,  carefully  prevented  her  from  getting  to  their  presence 
while  they  were  ill ;  and  though  Nanny  did  not  fail  to  fore¬ 
tell  then-  fate,  in  her  usual  significant  way,  among  her  other 
neighbours,  by  some  mistake  they  all  recovered.  Nanny 
accounted  herself  not  only  neglected  but  insulted,  by  not 
being  allowed  to  exercise  her  benevolence  in  visiting  the  sick 
at  all  seasons :  Nelly,  on  the  other  hand,  having  seen  her 
predictions  falsified  in  the  case  of  her  own  children,  began  to 
doubt  that  neither  her  foresight  nor  her  piety  were  superior 
to  those  of  others  ;  she  even  ventured  to  speak  rather  sfight- 
ingly  of  both,  affirming  that  “nothing  gave  Nanny  greater 
pleasure  than  to  see  her  neighbours  dying.”  Which  speeches 
were  borne  to  the  ears  of  Nanny ;  and  thus,  though  they 
neither  came  to  fisty-cuffs  nor  liigh  words,  there  was  little  love 
between  them. 

Next  to  Nelly,  on  the  other  side,  lived  Margaret  MTvenzie, 
her  husband,  and  a  daughter  whose  name  was  Mary.  Mar¬ 
garet  was  an  honest,  industrious,  and,  in  most  respects,  a 
sensible  woman  ;  but,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  been 
accustomed  to  listen  to  it  for  a  length  of  time,  her  neigh¬ 
bour  Nanny  s  belief  in  the  preternatural  had  acquired  a 
considerable  ascendancy  in  her  mind,  and  often  influ¬ 
enced  her  thoughts;  so  that  she  might  be  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  medium  between  the  two  characters  already  de¬ 
scribed.  She  had  born  to  her  husband  a  son  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  the  former  of  whom  had  learned  a  trade  and  left  them  ; 
but  Mary,  who  when  young  was  rather  a  delicate  girl,  had 
always  been  kept  at  home.  To  accommodate  and  keep  her 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  a  small  apartment,  with  a  chimney 
and  a  back  window,  had  been  fitted  up  in  the  ben  end  of  the 
house ;  and,  in  this  little  sanctum,  besides  assisting  her 
mother  with  the  household  concerns,  she  had  earned  her  own 
subsistence  with  her  needle  for  several  years.  Her  constitu¬ 
tion  of  late,  however,  had  greatly  improved ;  and  at  nineteen 

the  time  at  which  our  story  commences — she  was  a  healthy, 
handsome,  and,  upon  the  whole,  rather  a  good-looking  youno' 
woman.  ° J  ° 

Fiom  the  days  of  their  childhood,  a  close  intimacy  had 
subsisted  between  her  and  Jenny  Jackson,  who  had  been 
hei  playmate  and  confidant  from  the  earliest  period  of  her 
recollection.  But  somewhat  more  than  a  year  previous  to 
the  time,  here  referred  to,  Jenny  had  arrived  at  that  age 
when  it  is  common  for  parents  in  a  certain  station  to  send 
their  daughters  to  “  service  out  amang  the  farmers  round,” 
as  Bums  has  phrased  it,  that  they  “may  learn  something  of 
the  world.  This,  at  least,  is  almost  always  assigned  as  a 
general  reason  for  such  a  step,  and  almost  as  often  taken 
for  granted.  There  are,  however,  several  adjuncts,  which 
nobody  ever  thinks  of  mentioning,  and  sundry  little  motives 
of  a  private  or  personal  nature,  which  are  not  without  their 
influence  m  determining  both  the  parents  and  the  girls 
themselves  upon  the  propriety  of  going  abroad.  In  the  first 
place,  when  a  young  woman  comes  to  be  married— and  most 
oi  them  have  a  sort  of  presentiment  that,  at  one  time  or 
other,  they  will  have  the  misfortune  to  be  so — she  is  always 
expected  to  provide,  or  bring  along  with  her,  a  certain  share 
o  the  furnishing  of  a  house.  Her  share  having  been  fixed 
>)  a  soi  t  of  conventional  laws,  there  is  no  escaping  from  it  : 
at  least  there.can.be  but  little  prospect  of  an  honourable 
settlement  m  life  without  it — the  other  sex  having,  in  general 
enough  to  do  with  their  own  part  of  the  concern,  and  behm 
by  no  means  more  disinterested  than  the  “  true  love”  ballad- 
makers  have  represented  them.  To  enable  her  to  make  this 
provision,  the  parents  of  a  portionless  lass  can  seldom  do 
more  than  lend  her  some  little  assistance  in  the  way  of 
advice  and.  management,  leaving  her  to  procure  the  where¬ 
withal  or,  m  other  words,  the  money  with  which  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  houses,  and  everything  else,  must  be  purchased  by  her 
Vivn  industry.  Thus  left,  service  in  the  country,  and  some 


regular  occupation,  such  as  the  art  of  weaving  in  the  towns, 
are  the  only  alternatives ;  and  to  one  or  other  of  these  she 
must  early  devote  her  attention,  if  she  intends  to  be  in  the 
field  of  matrimony  within  a  reasonable  time. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tactics  of  the  tender 
passion,  it  is,  moreover,  known  that  a  bashful  lover  seldom 
cares  for  seeking  the  society  of  his  fair  one  in  the  presence  of 
her  parents,  while  the  fair  one  herself  as  seldom  cares  for 
being  seen  in  the  society  of  a  lover  by  these  relations.  In 
such  matters,  a  great  deal  of  deceit,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  of  concealment,  must  be  practised.  There  is  a 
luxu.iy  in  keeping  all  those  delightful  feelings,  hopes,  fears, 
fancies,  and  follies  to  ones-self;  more  than  half  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  thing,  and  consequently  more  than  half  its  plea¬ 
sure,  would  be  destroyed  if  the  secret  were  too  soon  divulged ; 
and  for  some  such  reason,  perhaps,  your  enamoured  swain 
feais  the  eye  of  a  mother,  as  being  an  interested  party,  and 
likely  to  be  quick-sighted,  more  than  that  of  any  other 
human  being.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  effect  which  it 
produces  seems  to  be  tolerably  well  understood  by  a  very 
great  majority  of  marriageable  young  women ;  and  out  of 
pity,  as  it  would  appear,  for  the  failings  of  the  other  sex  in 
general,  and  those  of  bashful  young  men  in  particular,  they 
aie  sometimes  willing  to  afford  wooers  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  them  in  a  less  embarrassing  situation. 

Influenced  by  one  or  other,  or  both  or  neither  of  these 
reasons,  motives,  or  whatever  the  reader  chooses  to  call  them, 
Jenny  Jackson,  with  her  mother’s  consent,  engaged  herself  as 
a  servant,  at  a  place  called  Heatherinch ;  and  after  having 
been  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  year  in  her  place,  she  repre¬ 
sented  the  advantages  of  “  going  to  service  ”  in  so  favourable 
a  fight,  that  her  young  friend,  Mary  MTvenzie,  felt  inclined 
to  listen  to  any  proposal  which  might  give  her  a  chance  of 
similar  advantages.  Such  a  proposal  was  not  long  awant- 
ing ;  for  it  appeared  that  J enny  really  had  a  situation  in  her 
eye,  and  that  her  previous  discourse  had  been  intended  to 
prepare  her.  friend  for  accepting  it.  Shortly  thereafter,  Mary 
was  accordingly  engaged  to  go  at  the  ensuing  Martinmas  in 
the  capacity  of  a  servant  girl,  to  Cairnybraes,  which  was  a 
farm  lying  at  the  distance  of  only  a  mile  or  so  from  Heather- 
inch  ;  and  she  promised  herself  a  whole  world  of  satisfaction 
in  being  again  so  near  her  friend. 

Here  the  reader  will,  no  doubt,  be  inclined  to  think  that 
Jenny  was  perfectly  disinterested  in  these  matters,  and 
that  she  could  have  no  motive  for  doing  as  she  had  done, 
except  a  wish  to  promote  Mary’s  happiness.  But,  alas ! 
how  much  of  disinterestedness,  charity,  benevolence,  and 
6y  en  piety  itself,  would  disappear,  if  we  could  only  apply 
the  science  of  chemistry  to  the  heart!  Neither  acids  nor 
alkalis,  however,  can  be  brought  to  act  upon  it ;  and,  as 
for  the  crucible,  the  copple,  and  the  fusing  pot,  they  are 
out  of  the  question,  so  that  a  chemical  analysis  is  not  to 
be  expected ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  tests,  we  can  only 
judge  of  causes  from  effects ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  must 
judge  of  the  heart  from  actions  and  appearances.  Be  it 
known  then,  that  within  the  first  half-year  of  Jenny’s  service, 
two  young  men,  who  were  also  servants  on  the  farm,  had 
taken  it  into  then-  heads  to  manifest  rather  more  than  an 
ordinary  attachment  to  her.  This  she  told  not ;  but  people 
do  not  expect  to  be  told  of  such  matters,  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  they  ascertained,  or  rather  guessed  the  truth,  with¬ 
out  any  evidence  from  her.  Then  names  were  Andrew 
Angus  and  James  Duff.  Like  herself  they  were  both 
engaged  to  remain  for  another  year;  and  though  Jenny 
might  have  managed  their  attentions  and  their  addresses 
without  much  trouble,  had  they  been  only  lodged  at  a  toler¬ 
able  distance,  she  found  it  rather  distressing  to  have  them 
constantly  so  near  her.  In  this  emergency,  it  occurred  to 
her  that  it  were  better  to  have  one  of  them  “taken  off 
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her  hand ;  ”  for  the  performance  of  this  feat,  her  friend, 
Mary  M'Kenzie,  was  the  most  likely  individual  she  could 
think  of ;  and  for  Mary’s  future  lover  Andrew  was  set  apart. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Mary  came  to  reside  at  Cairny- 
braes ;  but,  as  seeds  cannot  vegetate  unless  they  are  put 
into  the  ground,  so  neither  can  young  people  acquire  an 
affection  for  each  other  unless  they  are  brought  together. 
Jenny  could  not  muster  courage  enough  to  tell  Andrew  to 
“  go  and  see  Mary ;  ”  she  did  not  like  to  bid  Mary  “  come 
and  see  bim  ;  ”  and,  therefore,  she  had  recourse  to  manoeuv¬ 
ring.  The  host  of  the  Gazling  Inn,  on  considering  the  case 
of  "his  humble  brethren,  and  the  few  opportunites  they  had 
of  enjoying  themselves,  had  agreed  to  give  a  New  Year’s 
entertainment  to  as  many  of  them  as  could  afford  to  pay 
half-a-erown.  According  to  the  advertisement  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  put  forth,  the  said  brethren,  for  their  half-crowns,  were 
to  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  an  equal  number  of  sistren 
along  with  them.  It  was  further  stipulated,  that  they  should 
have  a  sufficiency  of  tea,  sugar,  bread  and  butter,  set  before 
them,  or  rather  dealt  out  to  them ;  a  man  with  a  fiddle  and  a 
fiddle-stick  was  also  to  be  provided  for  those  who  might  be 
inclined  to  dance  ;  after  which,  all  and  sundry  were  to  have 
as  much  liquor  as  they  should  choose  to  drink  and  pay  for. 
Such  an  opportunity  was,  by  no  means,  to  be  neglected, 
and  the  only  matter  of  importance  which  Jenny  had  now  to 
decide  upon,  was  how  she  might  procure  a  partner  for  Mary, 
with  whom  she  was  not  likely  to  fall  in  love.  Andrew  must 
be  managed  cautiously,  lest  he  should  become  restive,  and 
more  stubbornly  attached  to  herself  than  he  had  been  before, 
lie  had  no  previous  acquaintance  of  Mary,  and  it  were  both 
awkward  and  indelicate,  she  argued,  to  send  him  off  to  seek 
a  woman  to  whom  he  had  not  so  much  as  spoken  on  any 
former  occasion.  She,  moreover,  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
dismissing  him,  which  would  have  been  implied  in  such  a 
proceeding.  She,  therefore,  deemed  it  best  to  bring  the 
candle  to  the  moth ,  as  if  by  accident,  and  allow  him  to  flutter 
around  it  till  he  was  fairly  singed.  For  this  purpose,  a 
neighbouring  rustic,  called  Ritchie  Drycraig,  was  selected  as 
one  who  was  likely  to  perform  his  part,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  leave  Mary's  heart  free  to  be  impressed  with  the  image 
of  another.  By  a  slight  exercise  of  maiden  ingenuity,  a  little 
coaxing,  and  some  sly  hints,  Ritchie  was  induced  to  set  forth 
on  his  mission.  The  expected  evening  came  the  various 
parties  made  their  appearance — and  so  far  all  was  right. 

Burns  has  told  us,  that 

“  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  ajjley 

and  fortunate  it  Avere  for  the  world  if  mice  and  men  were  the 
only  portions  of  society  to  whose  schemes  accident  might  give 
a  wrong  direction ;  but,  alas,  there  is  no  perfection  on  this 
earth,  and  the  schemes  of  Avomen  miscarry  almost  as  often  as 
those  of  their  neighbours !  Contrary  to  all  reasonable  expec¬ 
tation,  and  to  everything  like  rational  conduct,  AndreAV  took 
no  notice  of  Mary,  Avhile  James  Duff  seemed  to  regard  her 
Avith  considerable  attention,  and  “poor  druckin  Ritchie” 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  bewitched  by  her  presence.  With 
respect  to  Mary  herself,  it  Avas  easy  to  see  that  she  was  rather 
pleased  than  othenvise  Avith  those  indirect  attentions  and 
little  notices  Arhich,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  she  received 
from  the  said  J  ames  Duff ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  previous 
attachment  to  Jenny,  it  almost  appeared  that  he  would  have 
volunteered  his  service  to  conduct  her  home.  But  vain  Avas 
every  attempt  of  the  kind.  Even  if  the  maiden  had  been 
willing  to  accept  of  such  service,  from  Ritchie  there  Avas  no 
possibility  of  escaping.  Mary  had  little  skill  in  these  matters , 
she  could  not  manage  them  after  the  manner  of  well-bred 
damsels,  and  her  only  alternative  Avas  to  allow  him  to  carry 
her  off. 
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At  first  Ritchie  Avas  “  a’  crack  thegither but  scarcely 
had  they  got  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Gazling  Inn,  Avhen 
the  conversation  began  to  flag,  and,  after  a  considerable 
silence,  Avhieh  his  companion  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
break : — ■ 

“Mary,”  said  he,  prefacing  his  discourse  Avith  sundry 
hiccups,  “  I ’ve  fa-a’n  in  love  wi’  ye.” 

“  Fa’  out  o ’t  as  fast  as  possible,  then,”  said  Mary,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  laugh,  though  she  really  began  to  feel  alarmed. 

“  0  Mary,  Mary  !  ”  again  began  the  maudlin  young  man 
most  pathetically  to  plead.  “  0  Mary,  if  ye  only  kenned 
Avhat  a  heart  I  have,  an’  hoAV  often  I ’ve  lookit  at  you  when  I 
never  spake  a  Avord,  ye  Avad  never  bid  me  do  that.” 

“  Lookit  at  me,”  rejoined  the  other,  affecting  to  be  greatly 
surprised ;  “  and  pray  Avhat  may  the  price  of  a  loolc  be  ?  If 
looks  are  to  be  made  debts,  I  doubt  my  little  property,  Avhieh 
consists  only  of  the  claes  on  my  back,  Avill  soon  fail,  and  I 
must  become  a  bankrupt.” 

“Ah,  Mary,”  persevered  her  undaunted  Avooer,  “ye  ken 
brawly  Avhat  I  mean ;  but  ye  surely  never  kenned  what  it 
was  to  be  in  love,  or  ye  wad  never  jeer  a  body  that  Avay.” 

“Love,  they  say,  is  warm,”  replied  Mary,  “and  I  Avould 
rather  be  in  it,  or  in  my  master’s  kitchen,  or  in  my  bed, 
or  anyAvhere  else  than  out  in  this  cauld  night ;  so  if  you 
do  not  walk  faster,  I  shall  be  forced  to  run  away  and  leave 
you.” 

“My  dear  Mary,”  said  he  of  the  Drycraig,  mending  his 
pace  a  little,  though  it  was  evident  he  did  so  with  great  re¬ 
luctance  ;  “my  dear  Mary,  I  could  gang  at  the  gallop,  or  I 
could  gang  like  a  snail,  or  I  could  gang  OAvre  a  linn  and 
droAvn  mysel’,  or  OAvre  a  craig  and  break  my  neck,  or  speak, 
or  haud  my  tongue,  or  do  ony  other  thing  on  earth  for  your 
sake,  if  ye  would  only  alloAV  me  to  love  ye,  and  say  ye  loved 
me  again.” 

“  Weel,  I  must  confess  you  Avould  do  a  great  deal  for  me,” 
said  Mary,  beginning  to  enjoy  his  extravagance — teasing  as 
he  had  become — and  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  laughing 
at  him  ;  “  you  would  really  do  a  great  deal ;  but  take  my  ad¬ 
vice  for  the  present :  keep  your  head  above  Avater,  and  your 
neck  hale  as  lang  as  you  can ;  neither  gang  OAvre  the  linn  nor 
the  craig,  but  the  neist  time  you  are  in  a  company,  let  feAver 
linns  gang  owre  your  ain  craig ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
neither  speak  of  love,  nor  haud  your  tongue  a’thegither,  but 
gang  at  the  gallop! — that  will  please  me  best;  for  my 
mistress  must  be  angry  at  me  for  staying  out  so  late.  Or, 
stop !  I  might  run  a  race  Avith  you  for  a  penny — the  loser 
to  pay  the  stake — and  then,  I  can  tell  you  some  other  time, 
Avhether  you  are  to  love  me  or  not.  Maidens,  they  say, 
should  aye  be  mealy-mouthed  at  first.” 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  she  secretly  determined,  if 
possible,  never  to  give  him  another  opportunity  of  making 
such  a  proposition.  She  also  resolved  to  bear  Avith  him  for 
the  present,  and  leave  him  to  learn  her  real  sentiments  from 
her  future  conduct.  A  crisis,  hoAvever,  Avas  approaching 
Avhieh  she  had  not  foreseen,  and  for  Avhieh  she  Avas  Avholly 
unprepared.  Her  protector,  Avho  had  drank  rather  too  libe¬ 
rally  at  the  Gazling  Inn,  Avas  noAV  beginning  to  be  in  such  a 
state  that  he  Avould  have  almost  required  a  protector  him¬ 
self.  The  moment  he  heard  Mary’s  light-hearted  declaration, 
his  emotion  seemed  to  overcome  him ;  he  made  a  dead  stand, 
and  exclaimed  in  the  most  piteous  accents — 

“  I  canna  gang  anither  fit !  ” 

“  Foul  fa’  you  and  your  feet  baith,”  said  Mary,  forgetting 
the  resolution  which  she  had  formed  only  a.  minute  ago,  and 
nearly  losing  her  good  humour  at  the  same  time — “  I  tell  ye,  ’ 
she  continued,  “  that  I  should  been  hame  lang  syne,  and  d’ye 
think  that  I  can  bide  here  the  hale  night  to  hear  you  haver 
nonsense  ?  ” 

“0  Mary,  Mary!”  rejoined  the  man  of  exclamations, 
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“  tills  lets  the  crown  on  a’  my  misfortunes,  and  I  ’ll  never  do 
mair  gudo.  Twice  ower  this  same  night  I  saw  you  looking 
at  Jamio  Duff:  ye  loro  him,  and  no  me.  0  Mary,  Mary, 
Mary  !  ”  and  therewith  he  threw  himself  down  upon  the 
earth,  or  rather  in  a  puddle  of  dirty  water  by  the  road-side 
at  full  length,  and  began  to  weep  and  groan  in  great  tribu¬ 
lation.  When  his  inarticulate  wailings  would  permit,  he 
again  muttered  half  sentences,  about  walking  over  the  linn 
or  the  craig,  and  he  even  threw  out  hints  of  an  intention  to 
learo  the  world  in  that  most  ungentlemanly  manner  in  which 
the  law  sometimes  disposes  of  very  dissoluto  characters.  As 
the  liquor  with  which  he  had  been  drenehing  his  system  had 
no  doubt  heightened  the  effects  of  his  sensibility,  his  sensibi¬ 
lity  now  heightened  the  effects  of  the  liquor,  and  between 
them  hs  was  soon  iu  a  sad  state  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
distemperaturo. 

Mary,  who  had  little  experience  in  these  matters,  would 
have  readily  given  all  the  worlds  which  all  the  Alexanders 
and  C®sars  on  earth  ever  conquered,  had  she  been  mistress 
of  them,  for  some  one  to  assist  her  in  conducting  him  to  any 
house  where  ho  might  find  shelter  for  the  night,  or  perhaps, 
as  she  thought,  a  bed  on  which  he  might  breatho  his  last. 
Fortunately  for  her,  she  soon  heard  the  noise  of  footsteps 
approaching ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  she  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing,  or  rather  hearing  James  Duff,  with  his 
convoy,  which  was  not  a  merchantman,  but  a  marriageable 
woman,  bear  down  upon  her. 

James  had  been  left  in  quiet  possession  of  Jenny  Jackson, 
in  consequence  of  Andrew— who  was  certainly  the  most 
enamoured  lover — having  got  rather  fuddled;  from  which 
circumstances  he  had  been  left  at  the  inn  to  sleep  off  his 
debauch ;  and,  though  the  hands  of  the  former  were  already 
full,  he  did  not  appear  offended,  nor  even  greatly  distressed 
at  the  accident,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  again 
meeting  Mary.  He  immediately  lifted  the  fallen  man  from 
the  ground  on  which  ho  was  still  lying  in  a  half-senseless 
state,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  maidens,  who,  in 
this  instance,  lent  their  aid,  “nothing  loth,”  conducted  him 
to  the  nearest  house,  where  they  left  him  to  recover  from  his 
drench. 

Mary  was  now  for  running  home  as  fast  as  possible,  but 
the  gallantry  of  her  new  acquaintance  would  not  permit  him 
to  think  of  allowing  her  to  go  alone ;  he,  therefore,  proposed 
that  she  should  go  with  them  to  Heatherinch,  which  was  but 
a  short  way  out  of  her  road,  and,  after  seeing  Jenny  safely 
lodged,  he  would  accompany  her  at  least  a  part  of  her  journey. 
To  this  proposal,  Jenny  was  far  from  giving  a  hearty  sanc¬ 
tion,  but  the  other  seemed  determined  for  once  to  take  his 
own  way.  She  had  her  own  reasons  for  wishing  not  to  thwart 
him  openly,  and,  after  some  trifling  demurs,  she  acquiesced. 
James,  accordingly,  escorted  Mary  as  far  as  her  master’s  barn¬ 
yard,  which  was  certainly  the  most  considerable  part  of  her 
journey  ;  and  here,  notwithstanding  the  lateness,  or  rather 
earliness  of  the  hour,  and  her  previous  hurry  to  get  home, 
they  spent  they  knew  not  how  long  on  the  leeward  side  of  a 
gtrae  stack,  conversing  on  various  subjects  which  to  them,  and 
to  the  whole  world,  might  have  been  deemed  of  very  little 
importance  ;  and,  though  neither  of  them  spoke  one  word  of 
love,  or  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  that  interesting  sub¬ 
ject,  it  was  almost  morning  before  they  thought  of  separat¬ 
ing. 

The  night  adventure  thus  happily  got  over,  produced  no 
bad  consequences ;  but  it  was  not  long  befor*  Mary  was 
again  threatened  with  the  addresses  of  Ritchie  Drycraig.  To 
these,  however,  she  had  sagely  determined  not  to  listen  if  she 
could  by  any  possibility  do  otherwise;  and  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  established  rules  of  society,  lie  presented  himself 
at  her  bedroom  window,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve 
F.M.,  making  his  presumes  known  by  a  gentlb  rap  upon  the 


glass  and  a  low  whistle,  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  feign¬ 
ing  sickness  oftener  than  once  to  get  quit  of  him.  But  this, 
as  it  afforded  her  an  excuse  for  not  seeing  him,  so  it  gave 
him  a  pretext  for  returning  to  inquire  after  her  health ;  and 
to  avoid  him,  in  a  short  time,  it  would  have  become  absol¬ 
utely  necessary  for  her  to  lie  constantly  in  bed.  This  would 
not  do,  and  a  new  expedient  was  tried.  Next  time  he  made 
his  appearance,  the  new  moon  gave  a  faint  and  uncertain 
light,  which  seemed  to  suit  her  purpose  very  well ;  and  from 
the  half-opened  window  she  whispered  in  his  ear  a  terrifying 
tale  of  a  ghost,  which  had  been  lately  seen  walking  under  the 
shelter  of  a  hedge  immediately  in  front  of  the  house.  She 
pointed  out  the  very  bush  from  which  it  had  emerged ;  and 
just  as  she  concluded,  the  obedient  ghost  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  wrapped  up  in  as  much  white  drapery  as  the  wardrobe 
of  any  ordinary  ghost  could  be  supposed  to  contain.  But 
the  terrified  lover,  instead  of  taking  to  his  heels,  as  the  damsel 
had  expected,  thrust  his  head  and  shoulders  in  at  the  window, 
which  she  had  raised  a  little  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to 
him;  and  the  next  moment  he  stood  bold  upright  in  the 
room  beside  her.  This  was  mending  matters  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  The  very  plan  which  she  had  adopted  to  drive  him 
from  the  outside  of  the  house,  had  driven  him  to  the  inside 
of  it ;  and,  what  was  worse,  she  was  left  with  him  alone. 
From  the  odour  of  his  breath,  it  was  evident  that  he  did  not 
lack  inspiration ;  and  finding  himself  snugly  housed  'with  the 
“  maid  of  his  heart  ”  beside  him,  notwithstanding  the  terrors 
of  the  ghost,  he  was  beginning  to  talk  of  love ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  other  servant  girl  who  came  in  shortly  aftor, 
it  is  probable  he  might  have  reached  the  “linns”  and  the 
“  craigs,”  as  he  had  done  on  a  former  occasion,  before  he  had 
thought  of  stopping.  She,  however,  assured  him  that  she 
had  heard  her  master  stirring  above  stairs — which,  by  the 
by,  is  always  a  formidable  announcement  to  an  enamoured 
swain — and  warned  him  to  make  what  haste  he  could  in  get¬ 
ting  home.  But  this  information,  though  it  increased  his 
perplexity  to  an  unmeasurable  extent,  and  effectually  silenced 
him  upon  the  former  subject,  gave  him  neither  strength  nor 
eourago  to  face  an  inhabitant  of  the  other  world  alone,  and 
at  the  ominous  hour  of  midnight.  Judging  that  it  were 
better  to  fight  within  walls  than  without  them,  whether  the 
enemies  were  spiritual  or  temporal,  he  continued  to  keep  his 
position ;  nor  was  it  till  the  other  servant  girl  had  persuaded 
one  of  the  young  men  who  slept  in  the  house,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  set  some  value  on  her  own  good  opinion,  to  leave 
his  bed  and  promise  to  conduct  Ritchie  beyond  the  haunted 
neighbourhood,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  depart. 

The  hiring  time  at  last  came  round;  the  whole  of  the 
servants  on  Cairny braes  were  engaged  for  another  year,  and 
Mary’s  master  and  mistress  were  anxious  that  she  should 
remain  also.  They  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her 
integrity,  industry,  and  general  good  conduct ;  and  when  she 
did  not  readily  accept  of  their  terms,  they  even  went  so  far 
as  to  offer  her  a  slight  advance  of  wages,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Application  was  next  made  to  her  father  and  mother,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  might  succeed  in  persuading  her  to 
remain  where  she  was.  They  readily  consented  to  use  their 
influence,  never  dreaming  that  she  would  reject  any  request 
which  they  might  proffer ;  but,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
they  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  wishes  disregarded. 
For  no  persuasion,  and  upon  no  condition,  could  she  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  engage  for  another  year;  and,  what  was  still 
more  strange,  she  would  assign  no  reason  for  leaving  her 
place.  Her  unaccountable  humour,  in  this  respect,  gave  riso 
to  a  number  of  conjectures  as  to  its  cause,  of  which  one  or 
two  may  be  noticed  in  passing. 

Some  people  said  that  the  ghost  had  scared  her  as  well 
as  Ritchie  Drycraig;  others  supposed  that  she  must  have 
a  lad  about  the  bleachfield,  who  found  it  inconvenient 
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to  come  so  far  to  see  her;  but  the  most  general  opinion 
was,  that  she  wished  to  bring  either  the  foresaid  Ritchie, 
or  James  Duff,  both  of  whom  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
danglers,  or  distant  admirers,  to  an  explanation.  Here  be 
it  remarked,  that  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  young 
women,  in  general,  can  only  endure  silence,  with  any 
degree  of  patience,  for  a  limited  time.  Some,  U3  a  matter 
of  course,  will  hold  out  for  a  longer  and  some  for  a 
shorter  season,  just  as  their  natural  temper  may  chance  to 
ba  ardent  or  otherwise.  But,  assuredly,  the  patience  of 
the  most  plodding  maiden  on  earth,  if  her  heart  should 
happen  to  be  infected  with  the  tender  passion,  will  come 
to^  an  end ;  and  then,  neither  man,  woman,  young,  old,  or 
middle-aged,  can  tell  what  measures  she  may  adopt,  or 
what  agency  she  may  employ  to  bring  forth  the  important 
secret.  Some  novelist  or  other  has  said — in  spleen,  it  would 
almost  appear  “  that  in  the  higher  circles  there  is  a  regular 
system  of  managing  these  matters— that  the  whole  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science ;  and  that  an  initiated  damsel  under¬ 
stands  how  to  play  her  part  in  the  important  concern  of 
getting  a  husband  nearly  as  well  as  she  understands  a 
game .  at  cards  !  This,  if  true  must  be  an  immense  ac¬ 
quisition  to  young  ladies ;  but,  as  the  “  Schoolmaster "  has 
not  yet  been  so  far  “  abroad  ”  as  to  bring  the  discovery 
down  to  the  country  girl  and  the  village  maiden,  these 
are  wholly  left  to  their  own  shifts — and  shifts,  at  times, 
they  must  try.  But,  as  to  these,  the  present  writer  would 
be  almost  wholly  ignorant,  were  it  not  for  certain  of  the 
sex  themselves,  whom  he  has  heard  declare  that  a  quarrel 
about  _  something  or  nothing  is  one  of  their  most  natural 
expedients,  and,  as  such,  is  frequently  resorted  to  with 
good  effect.  Next  in  order,  according  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  authorities,  is  a  flitting  or  separation,  which  is  to 
la»t  for  a  length  of  time  :  such  a  step  seems  to  throw  the 
parties  concerned  at  once  upon  their  beam  ends ;  and  be¬ 
fore  they  can  trim  their  ballast  again,  the  secret  may  chance 
to  “spunk  out.”  Thus  there  was,  at  least,  a  show  of  reason 
in  some  of  the  conjectures  just  alluded  to.  But  after  haring 
noticed  these  things,  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  their  pro¬ 
babilities  and  improbabilities  for  himself,  to  keep  up  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  the  veracity  of  history,  he  must  now  be  told  the  truth. 

By  this  time,  Mary  was  completely  tired  of  these  tricks 
and  shifts  by  which  she  had  endeavoured  to  evade  the  per¬ 
severing  Ritchie,  who,  whenever  his  Dry-eraig  was  moistened 
with  the  water  of  life,  or  any  other  strong  water,  was  certain 
to  pester  her  with  his  visits  and  importunities.  She  also 
considered  it  highly  dishonourable  in  herself  to  encourage 
any  feelings  in  James  Duff  which  might  have  a  tendency  to 
seduce  him  from  his  allegiance  to  another :  and,  to  be  free 
from  these  annoyances  and  temptations  with  which  she  knew 
not  how  to  contend,  she  honourably  and  resolutely  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  home. 

At  the  Martinmas  term  Mary  accordingly  took  up  her 
abode  again  with  her  parents  at  Bleachinburn.  The  day 
on  which  she  returned  was  wet  and  stormy,  and  she  caught 
a  cold,  which  kept  her  rather  indisposed  for  three  weeks. 
The  most  fearful  in  such  cases,  however,  could  have  seen 
no  reason  for  apprehending  the  slightest  danger  till  Sabbath 
morning  ushered  in  the  fourth  week.  But,  on  this  parti¬ 
cular  morning,  though  Mary  felt  much  better,  her  mother 
appeared  uncommonly  thoughtful  or  rather  seriously  alarmed. 
From  her  husband  and  daughter,  however,  she  endeavoured 
to  conceal  her  perturbation  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  soon 
as  her  neighbour’s  door  was  opened,  she  went  to  inquire  for 
Mrs  Jackson. 

“How  are  ye  this  morning?"  said  she,  as  she  entered. 

“  No  that  ill !  ”  was  the  reply.  “  How  are  ye  yoursel’  ?  " 

“I  may  be  thankfu’  I’ve  nae  reason  to  complain!"  said 
the  other,  in  a  tone  which  was  in  itself  a  complaint, 
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“ Dear  me,  Margate,”  rejoined  Nelly,  “what's  wrang? 
I  have  not  seen  ye  look  so  ill  for  many  a  day  aa  ye  do 
precious  morning.  Something  is  distressing  ye,  I 

“  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  and  mine  !"  ejacu¬ 
lated  Margaret,  wiping  away  a  tear  as  she  spoks;  “but 
saving  His  holy  will,  I  fear  I  have  owre  gude  reason  to  be 
distressed." 

Sorry,  am  I  to  hear  that !  responded  Nelly,  catching 
almost  unintentionally  the  low  impressive  tone  of  her  neigh¬ 
bour..  “  But  what  is ’t,  woman  ?  if  I  may  speer." 

This  was  exactly  what  Margaret  wanted,  to  enable  her  to 
unburden  her  mind,  and  she  now  proceeded  to  tell  the  cause 
of  her  distress.  Some  time  about  midnight,  or  it  might  be 
toward  morning,  she  could  not  be  certain  which,  she  had 
been  awakened  from  her  sleep,  by  what  she  described  as  “  a 
sharp  rap  upon  the  window,  followed  by  a  lang  laigh  sough, 
like  the  wind  whistling  in  a  toom  house."  She  rose°stealthily 
from  her  bed,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  these  un¬ 
wonted  noises,  and,  while  she  stood  irresolute  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  she  heard  a  low,  husky,  indistinct  voice,  which, 
she  said,  resembled  that  of  a  dying  man,"  pronounce  the 
word  Mary.  “  At  hearing  that  voice,"  she  continued,  “  every 
hair  on  my  head  stood  on  end,  and  my  very  flesh  shook  as  if 
it  would. have,  fa’n  from  my  banes;  but  a  mither’s  affection 
for  her  ain  bairn,  and  my  anxiety  anent  Mary’s  distress,  made 
me  desperate ;  and,  to  be  satisfied  whether  it  was  onything 
earthly  which  had  uttered  that  word,  I  opened  the  door,  and 
there  I  saw  her  wraith  standing  at  the  window  as  clear  as 
ever  I  saw  her«el'  1—0  sirs  !— 0  sirs  1  That  sight  gars  my 
flesh  a’  creep  whenever  I  think  on 't !  It  was  a’  dressed  in 
white  except  the  head,  and  that  was  as  black  as  our  Mary’s, 
and  it 's  black  enough  ye  ken.  It  was  just  about  her  size  too’ 
as  nearly  as  I  eould  guess ;  but  as  soon  as  it  saw  me  it  glided 
round  by  the  end  of  the  house,  without  moving  foot  or  hand, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  And  now,  let  a’  the 
doctors,  and  a’  the  neighbours  on  earth  say  what  they  will,  I 
believe  that  my  Mary,  poor  thing,  is  fa’en  into  a  decline, 
and  that  this  was  naething  but  a  warning /—  Wo 's  me!— 
wo  s  me  1” 

“Hout,  woman!"  said  Nelly,  who  had  listened  to  this 
mournful  recapitulation,  not  without  some  indications  of 
doubt  as  to  its  authenticity — “  Hout,  woman,  yesterday  was 
pay  day,  as  they  ca  t,  among  the  bleachers,  and  I  ’ll  warrant 
the  wraith  was  juist  some  skemp  frao  the  bleachfield  wha 
had  gotten  himself  half-fou',  and  wanted  to  get  a  while’s 
daffin’  wi’  the  lassie,  Sabbath  morning  though  it  was.” 

“0  Nelly,  Nelly!"  rejoined  the  other,  “I  wonder  to  hear 
ye  speak  at  that  rate,  after  what  happened  in  Nanny  Ferly’s 
last  summer!"  Finding  that  she  was  not  liksly  to  meet 
with  mueh  sympathy  here,  Margaret  left  the  house  rather 
abruptly.  But  her  mind  was  in  a  state  of  perturbation  which 
forbade  her  to  rest,  and  she  hastened  forthwith  to  Nanny 
Ferly,  her  next  neighbour,  to  whom  she  told  the  same  story, 
word  for  word,  and  had  the  satisfaction — if  satisfaction  it  can 
be  called — of  seeing  every  circumstance  listened  to  with  the 
deepest  attention,  and  every  syllable  believed  as  readily  if  it 
had  been  part  of  a  sermon. 

“  Ay,  ay,  Margate,"  said  her  auditor,  when  she  had  heard 
the  story  to  an  end,  “  its  a  warning,  shure  aneugh ;  and  that 
will  be  seen  before  lang ;  for  I  never  kenned  a  warning  fail. 

I  ’ll  mind  that  nicht  as  lang  as  I  live,  when  the  warning  came 
for  my  sister’s  dochter,  Lizzy  Lawmont;  and  weel  I  wat  she 
was  as  dear  to  me  as  if  she  had  been  my  ain  bairn — though 
I’ve  aye  been  spared  the  fashery  o'  bairns.  Aweel,  the 
doctor  said  she  was  greatly  better ;  and  sae,  as  I  was  com¬ 
plainin’  at  the  time,  she  was  taen  ben  the  house  to  let  me  get 
some  rest;  and  Lizzy  Duncan — glaikit  hizzy!  as  she  has 
turned  oot — cam  to  sit  up  for  the  night.  The  doors  were 
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baith  steeldt,  and  the  lamp  was  blawn  out  in  the  expectation 
that  she  would  fa’  asleep,  and  I  was  lying  waukin’  with  the 
worm  in  my  lug ,  when  I  hears  a  rap  at  the  windock,  juist  as 
ye  heard  it,  and  something  said  Lizzy ,  as  laigh  and  as  plain 
as  I ’m  saying  it  enoo.  Aweel,  I  startit  up,  expecting  to  find 
the  dear  lassie  a  corpse,  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 
gang  ben  to  see  ;  and  when  I  did  gang  ben  I  found  her  wauken- 
ing  frae  a  sleep ;  and  Lizzy  Duncan  said  she  had  sleepit  mair 
than  twa  hours.  But,  from  that  minute,  I  kenn’d  brawly  what 
was  to  happen,  and  from  that  minute  she  grew  waur  and  waur, 
till  the  neist  nicht  about  ten  o’clock,  when  the  speerit  left 
her  weel-faured  clay  to  the  worms.  Sae,  Margate,  never 
build  yoursel’  up  in  Nelly’s  nonsense  about  lads :  she ’s  a  puir 
haverin’  body ;  and,  as  shure  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  your 
Mary  is  gaun  fast  fast  from  this  world,  e’en  as  my  Lizzy  gaed 
before  her.” 

The  poor  mother  was  affected  to  tears  by  these  lugubrious 
observations.  The  propriety  of  apprising  Mary  of  her  ap¬ 
proaching  fate  was  next  adverted  to  by  Nanny.  Margaret 
did  not  adopt  her  views  of  the  matter  at  first ;  but  when  the 
culpability  of  allowing  her  daughter  to  indulge  in  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  when  so  near  her  end,  was  represented  to  her, 
she  gave  her  consent  with  a  flood  of  tears  ;  and,  after  making 
some  arrangements  for  communicating  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion,  they  parted. 

The  day,  for  one  in  the  middle  of  winter,  appeared  to  be 
uncommonly  inviting,  and  Mary,  who  now  fancied  herself 
quite  well,  proposed  going  to  church.  To  this  proposal  she 
expected  a  number  of  objections  from  her  mother,  but  she 
was  rather  agreeably  disappointed,  for  Margaret  only  observed, 
in  an  unusually  solemn  tone,  that  “  folk  should  gang  to  the 
kirk  as  lang  as  they  were  able,”  and  she  accordingly  went. 
When  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  the  air  was  almost  as 
mild  as  if  it  had  been  summer ;  the  sun  shone  faintly  but 
cheerfully  upon  the  faded  scene,  giving  an  unwonted  appear¬ 
ance  of  warmth  to  the  southern  slopes,  and  sunny  side  of  the 
hedges.  Some  feathery  songsters  were  still  warbling  their 
“  wilde  notes,”  from  the  leafless  trees,  and,  on  her  way  home, 
Mary  felt  her  spirits  cheered,  and  her  whole  frame  invigorated 
by  the  fresh  ah’  and  the  universal  calm.  The  scene,  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  sacred  day,  alike  seemed  to  “woo  the  heart  to 
meditation ;  ”  and  she  was  proceeding  a  short  way  in  advance 
of  the  other  worshippers,  doubtless  wrapped  in  some  reverie, 
wdien  her  thoughts,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  dissipated 
by  Nanny  Ferly,  who,  puffing  and  panting  from  the  effects  of 
rapid  travelling,  now  came  up  and  addressed  her  from  behind. 

“  That ’s  a  braw  gown  ye  have  on  the  day,  Mary,”  were 
her  first  words,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  more  than  sephulchral 
solemnity. 

“  Nae  brawer  than  ordinary,”  was  Mary’s  reply. 

Ibis  did  not  appear  to  be  exactly  the  answer  which  had 
been  .  anticipated,  and  Nanny — who,  like  other  far-sighted 
.  individuals,  had  no  doubt  calculated  the  chances  of  the  con¬ 
versation,  and  provided  herself  with  sentiments  suitable  to 
the  occasion  seemed  to  feel  rather  out.  She  soon  recovered 
however,  and  adjusting  her  sails  to  the  wind,  proceeded  upon 
a  new  tack. 

“  I  was  just  thinking,  as  I  came  up  behint  you,"  she  went 
on,  what  vain  and  frail  creatures  we  a’  are  !  We  labour  to 
deck  out  our  bodies  in  dainty  claes,  and  to  appear  strong, 
and  healthful,  and  engaging  in  the  eyes  of  others,  when  we 
should  be  thinking  of  our  winding-sheets  and  our  coffins,  and 
meditating  on  the  worms  which  are  shortly  to  prey  upon  us 
in  darkness.  An’  maybe  at  the  very  time  when  we  are 
bestowing  the  greatest  care  upon  thae  worldly  vanities  death 
may  be  hovering  owre  us,  with  his  hand  stretched  out  to 
smite,  and  giving  us  warning  to  prepare  for  our  last  gasp, 
and  that  sma’  house  which  is  theeldt  wi'  the  lang  grass  o’  the 
kirkyard.” 


“A’  that  may  be  true,”  rejoined  Mary;  “but  what,  if  X 
may  speir,  has  gi’en  sic  a  kirkyard-turn  to  your  conversation 
the  day  ?  I  am  better  now,  I  assure  you,  and  I  hope  you 
dinna  think  that,  because  I  had  the  cauld  aught  days  since, 
and  because  I  have  on  a  new  gown  the  day,  I  maun  die  neist 
week." 

“  That ’s  just  the  way  with  foolish  young  creatures  in 
general,  and  you  amang  the  lave,”  resumed  her  companion, 
waxing  yet  more  solemn  in  her  tone  and  manner  of  speaking. 
“  They  aye  keep  the  day  of  distress  and  of  death  far  away 
from  themselves  :  but  death  stays  not  his  dart  for  their  folly, 
and  the  messenger  will  come  at  his  time,  whether  they  will 
think  of  his  coming,  or  whether  they  will  keep  their  thoughts 
fixed  upon  worldly  vanity.” 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  ”  said  Mary,  who  now 
began  to  feel  somewhat  alarmed.  “  Has  anybody  persuaded 
you  that  I  am  really  dying,  or  that  I  am  not  as  likely  to  live 
as  others  of  my  age,  because  I  have  had  a  slight  cold  from 
which  I  am  now  perfectly  recovered  ?  Tell  me  at  once,  for 
I  can  endure  your  mysterious  hints  no  longer.” 

“  Then  I  must  tell  you  the  truth,”  said  Nanny,  whose  voice 
had  now  reached  the  uttermost  pitch  of  solemnity  which  it 
could  compass — “  I  must  tell  you  the  truth,  though  I  had 
meant  to  prepare  you,  but  in  part,  for  what  is  before  you. 
And,  think  not  lightly  of  it,  I  beseech  you,  for  it  is  indeed  a 
terrible  thing  to  go  down  to  the  grave  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  to  be  a  feast  for  snails  and  worms,  when  we  are  promising 
ourselves  many  days  of  worldly  enjoyment.  But,  as  I  said, 
I  maun  e’en  tell  ye  the  truth,  as  I  tell’d  my  ain  dear  Lizzy 
Lawmont,  when  she  was  on  her  deathbed ;  and  weel  it  was 
that  I  did  tell  her  without  delay ;  for,  from  that  minute,  puir 
Lizzy  postit  to  her  grave.” 

Here  she  went  over  the  whole  story  of  the  warning,  with 
such  additions,  emendations,  and  exaggerations,  as  were 
necessary  to  give  it  its  full  effect.  In  tliis  department  of 
litterary  science  she  displayed  a  power  of  contrivance,  and  an 
ingenuity  which  might  have  done  honour  to  a  professed 
story-teller.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  her  art  seemed  to 
be  almost  thrown  away ;  for,  after  she  had  given  the  finish¬ 
ing  touch  to  the  picture — and  she  did  it  with  a  master- 
hand — 

“  Is  that  a’  ?  ”  said  Mary,  with  a  smile,  which  showed  that 
her  heart  was  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  relieved,  “  is  that  a’  ?  ” 
she  repeated  in  a  tone  which  made  her  fellow-traveller  turn 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  with  a  feeling  of  pious  indignation. 

“Ay,  that’s  a’,”  rejoined  Nanny,  with  a  degree  of  pique 
in  her  manner  which  she  could  not  conceal ;  “  and  little  effect 
it  a  seems  to  hae  upon  you !  But  I  maun  go  and  spier  for 
auld  John  Gavel,  wha  has  been  sair  distressed  for  mair  than 
a  fortnight ;  and  sae,  gude-day.”  As  she  spoke  the  last 
word,  she  left  Mary  to  pursue  her  journey  alone,  and  turned 
down  another  road  with  the  friendly  intention,  no  doubt,  of 
persuading  Mr  Gavel  that  he  was  beyond  all  hope  of  re¬ 
covery.” 

"W  onderful  as  it  may  seem,  after  what  had  happened  Mary 
continued  to  enjoy  good  health,  and,  what  was  still  more 
unaccountable,  excellent  spirits,  for  a  whole  fortnight. 
Without  making  any  direct  allusion  to  the  warning,  from 
which  she  evidently  wished  to  keep  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
possible,  she  did  everything  in  her  power  to  dissipate  her 
mother’s  apprehensions  on  that  subject ;  but  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  the  fears  of  the  latter  were  again  awakened  in  all 
then’  force,  and  as  soon  as  the  neighbours  were  astir  she 
again  hastened  to  lay  the  burden  of  her  distress  before  Nannv 
Ferly. 

“  0  Nanny,  Nanny  !  ”  said  she,  wringing  her  hands,  as  she 
entered  the  domicile,  “  sic  a  night  as  I ’ve  passed !  If  the 
Lord  should  give  me  strength  to  endure,  I  must  not  complain  ; 
but,  I  fear  if  thae  awfu  things  continue  to  happen  about  our 
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house,  I  ’ll  no  stand  it  lang,  or  if  I  do  stand  it,  I  ’ll  surely 
lose  my  reason.” 

“  What  have  you  seen  or  heard  ?  ”  inquired  Nanny, 
eagerly,  as  soon  as  she  could  get  in  a  word. 

“  I  have  heard  as  meikle  as  micht  drive  a  mither  oot  o’ 
her  senses,”  was  the  reply ;  “  and  it  has  driven  rest  frae  my 
bed,  and  ilka  Sabbath-day’s-thocht  out  o’  my  head.  But,  to 
tell  ye  what  it  was : — Some  time  after  midnight,  I  heard  the 
very  same  sharp  rap  at  the  window  that  I  heard  yester¬ 
night  was  a  fortnight;  and,  as  I’ve  never  sleepit  sound 
since  that  awfu’  nicht,  I  started  up,  and  listened.  Aweel, 
after  a  while,  the  rap  was  repeated,  but  naetliing  spake ;  and 
then  I  heard  a  deep,  low  sound  upon  the  window-frame, 
which  I  could  compare  to  naethin’  save  the  noise  of  bringing 
in  an  empty  coffin ;  and  then  Nelly  Jackson’s  dog  gae  a 
bark,  and  I  heard  nae  mair.  I  was  aye  trying  to  convince 
mysel’  that  it  micht  be  only  a  trick  the  first  time,  and  this 
conviction  gathered  strength  when  I  saw  the  lassie  keep  her 
health  frae  day  to  day ;  but,  I  doubt,  I  doubt,  something  it 
gaun  to  happen  now  !  ” 

“  Ay,  ay !  ”  was  Nanny’s  response ;  and,  as  she  spoke,  her 
voice  assumed  its  gravest  tone ;  “  it 's  owre  like  something 
will  happen,  and  that  before  it’s  lang.  Poor  John  Gavel’s 
wife  heard  a  soughing  i’  the  lum  twa  niclits  afore  he  died ; 
and  I  tell’d  baith  her  and  him  what  wad  happen,  and  happen 
it  did,  sure  enough.” 

Unquestionable  as  these  warnings  had  been  considered, 
their  fulfilment,  to  Nanny’s  great  discomfiture,  did  not  follow 
so  speedily  as  had  been  expected.  The  new  year  season 
again  came  round  without  anything  extraordinary  having 
happened;  and  with  it  came  Jenny  Jackson’s  wedding. 
Jenny’s  scheme,  like  the  “schemes”  of  the  before-mentioned 
“  mice  and  men,”  had  entirely  failed.  With  a  degree  of 
vanity  which  may  be  easily  pardoned,  she  "had  been  led  to 
suppose  that  James  Duff  was  really  attached  to  her,  while  he, 
in  reality,  only  bestowed  some  attention  upon  her  for  the 
purpose  of  plaguing  Andrew,  and  to  amuse  himself  when  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do ;  but,  from  the  evening  on  which  he 
first  saw  Mary  Mackenzie,  he  had  become  less  and  less 
assiduous  in  these  attentions,  till,  in  the  end,  she  began  to 
grow  fearful  of  “losing  the  market"  altogether,  and  was  glad 
to  accept  an  offer  of  marriage  from  Andrew,  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  made.  But,  though  the  said  James,  in  country 
phrase,  had  drawn  back,  he  had  carefully  avoided  everything 
like  a  quarrel ;  and,  as  they  had  been  fellow-servants,  and 
had,  moreover,  been  upon  the  most  friendly  terms  up  to 
the  very  day  on  which  they  parted,  he  was  invited  to  the 
wedding. 

Passing  over  the  ceremony,  and  all  that  concerned  it,  Mary 
Mackenzie  was  also  among  the  wedding  guests,  and  she  did 
not  appear  to  be  forgotten  by  James  Duff;  for  he  embraced 
the  first  opportunity  which  presented  itself  of  renewing  their 
old  acquaintance,  by  placing  himself  beside  her.  Upon  this 
occasion,  she  appeared  to  receive  him  with  more  open  frank¬ 
ness  than  she  had  ever  done  before,  while  he  appeared  highly 
gratified  with  the  change  of  sentiment  which  she  now  mani¬ 
fested  towards  him.  For  a  time,  they  carried  on  a  sort  of 
exclusive  conversation,  in  very  low  and  confidential  tones; 
and,  when  Mary  afterwards  complained  that  she  felt  uncom¬ 
fortably  warm  from  the  number  of  people  congregated  in  the 
small  room,  James  proposed  to  take  a  walk  in  the  open  air. 
This  proposal  was  readily  agreed  to  ;  and,  the  evening  being 
calm  and  still,  though  dark  and  cloudy,  they  sauntered  for 
some  distance  along  the  road,  in  the  direction  which  led  out 
of  the  village.  James  did  not  seem  to  suppose  that  any  one 
would  expect  their  return ;  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  every¬ 
thing  except  his  companion ;  and  he  w'ould  have  wandered 
on,  neglectful  alike  of  the  distance  from  home  and  the  lapse 
of  time,  had  not  Mary  ventured  to  remind  him  of  the  possi¬ 


bility  of  their  being  missed  from  the  company  if  they  should 
prolong  their  walk,  and  hinted  the  propriety  of  immediately 
returning. 

This  hint — gentle  in  itself,  and  sounded,  or  rather  whis¬ 
pered  in  his  ear,  by  a  voice  the  very  gentlest  imaginable — 
nevertheless  seemed  to  strike  him  as  something  wholly  unex¬ 
pected  ;  and,  while  they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps,  he 
appeared  rather  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  The  truth  was,  he 
had  been  thinking,  for  some  time  past,  of  introducing  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  he  felt  he  was  deeply  interested;  but,  as  he 
had  never  in  his  life  before  had  occasion  to  introduce  such 
a  subject  to  the  notice  of  a  woman,  he  knew  not  how  to 
begin,  and  hence  his  inattention  to  the  matter  of  miles  and 
furlongs,  and  the  length  of  their  walk.  Fearing,  however, 
that  another  opportunity  equally  favourable  might  not  soon 
occur,  or  perhaps  he  might  be  influenced  by  the  idea  that 
some  one  more  favourably  situated  might  supersede  him — it 
matters  little  which — but  at  length  he  did  make  out  to  declare 
his  affection,  with  what  tones,  or  in  what  words,  has  not  been 
recorded. 

The  days  at  this  season  of  the  year  being  nearly  at  the 
shortest,  and  the  nights  at  the  longest,  the  evening’s  festivity 
was  early  begun,  and  the  bridal  merriment  had  lasted,  at  least, 
five  hours  before  ten  o’clock.  By  this  time,  James  Duff,  who 
had  a  number  of  miles  to  travel  before  he  could  reach  his 
master’s  farm,  and  who,  moreover,  had  to  attend  his  work 
next  day,  began  to  think  of  taking  his  departure.  But, 
while  the  mirth  and  festivity  had  been  proceeding  within, 
the  weather  had  been  getting  gradually  more  and  more 
stormy  without.  For  the  last  half  hour,  the  wind  had  been 
howling  furiously  and  loud  around  the  house  ;  the  few  stars 
which  were  visible  “  sent  down  a  sklintin  light ;”  the  clouds, 
previously  accumulated,  had  begun  to  career  overhead  :  and, 
at  the  time  spoken  of,  a  blinding  fall  of  snow  came  on. 
James,  however,  would  have  proceeded  on  his  journey ;  but 
Mary,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  state  of  the  weather,  insisted  on 
the  propriety,  or  rather  necessity  of  his  stopping  till  morning. 
With  her  wishes  in  this  respect  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
comply,  if  she  could  only  find  some  place  of  shelter  where 
they  might  pass  what  remained  of  the  night,  and  promise  to 
keep  him  company.  But  with  this  she  was  not  to  be  satis¬ 
fied.  Though  he  seemed  to  set  little  value  on  his  health,  she 
said  that  she  could  not  consent  to  see  him  wilfully  throwing 
it  away.  The  night  was  now  piercing  cold ;  and,  as  he  must 
be  fatigued  with  his  previous  journey,  and  would  have  to 
work  hard  next  day,  she  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  provide 
him  with  a  bed.  Beds,  however,  were  not  easy  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood — there  being  in  most  of  the  houses  no 
more  accommodation  than  what  was  necessary  for  the  fami¬ 
lies  they  contained ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  woman,  when 
really  and  fairly  set  to  work,  is  seldom  baffled.  She  soon 
recollected  a  female  acquaintance  who  slept  alone ;  and,  by 
taking  up  her  quarters  with  this  individual,  her  own  bed 
would  be  left  for  the  reception  of  him  for  whose  comfort  she 
now  seemed  to  consider  it  her  duty  to  provide.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  completed,  she  conducted  him  to  her  mother’s,  where 
no  opposition  was  offered  to  her  scheme  ;  and,  after  placing 
a  light  for  him  in  her  own  little  room,  and  bidding  him  an 
affectionate  good  night,  she  left  him  to  his  repose,  which,  as 
the  sequel  will  show,  was  not  destined  to  be  unbroken. 

Both  pleased  and  excited  by  the  occurrences  of  the  evening, 
the  blood  coursed  his  veins  too  rapidly  to  admit  of  sleep  for  a 
time.  He  had,  however,  closed  his  eyes,  and  a  dream  had 
begun  to  operate  upon  his  imagination — it  was  a  dream  of  a 
house  which  he  could  call  his  own,  a  clean  hearth,  and  a 
cheerful  fire,  with  himself  snugly  seated  in  an  arm-chair  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  Mary  sitting  on  the  other  knitting  a  stock¬ 
ing  ;  and,  ever  as  he  addressed  her,  bending  on  him  a  pair  of 
smiling  eyes.  Alas  !  what  is  the  happiness  of  man,  in  most 
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instances — sare  a  dream — sometimes  a  waking  one,  sometimes 
a  sleeping  one ;  but  seldom  real !  From  this  pleasing  illusion 
he  was  awakened  by  a  noise  at  the  window  ;  and  the  house, 
clean  hearth,  cheerful  fire,  arm-chair,  along  with  Mary  and  her 
stocking,  at  once  disappeared  in  darkness.  He  heard  her  name 
repeated  in  a  low  whisper ;  and,  after  a  considerable  pause, 
the  noise  increased.  Upon  tills  occasion,  it  appeared  to  be 
something  worse  than  an  ordinary  warning — bad  as  that 
might  be — for  it  continued.  At  first  jealousy  took  possession 
of  his  heart — “  Could  it  be  possible  that  Mary  was  making  a 
dupe  of  him,  while  she  really  preferred  another  ?  And  could 
it  be  that  other  who  was  now  making  a  noise  for  the  purpose 
of  awakening  her  ?  ”  These  were  questions  which,  in  his  first 
surprise,  he  naturally  put  to  himself,  without  being  exactly 
able  to  answer  them.  Something  more  serious,  however,  than 
the  awakening  of  young  women  seemed  to  be  in  the  wind, 
and  his  next  thought  was  of  robbers.  This  idea,  upon  further 
consideration,  he  was  also  forced  to  reject;  for  he  had  re¬ 
marked  that,  except  the  bed  upon  which  he  was  lying,  a  table, 
a  small  mirror,  and  some  trifling  articles  of  female  attire, 
there  was  neither  chest,  chest  of  drawers,  nor  anything  else 
in  the  apartment,  which  could  possibly  conceal  treasure ;  and 
it  was  not  likely  that  practised  robbers  would  put  themselves 
to  much  trouble  for  beds,  tables,  and  six-inch  mirrors. 
Upon  these  things  he  had  ample  time  to  reflect;  for  the 
operations  at  the  window  neither  appeared  to  be  scientific  nor 
successful.  They  consisted  of  a  sort  of  half-cautious  rubbing 
and  scratching,  which  was  kept  up  with  little  intermission ; 
and,  at  last,  he  felt  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole  might  be 
the  work  of  some  one  who  had  sat  too  long  at  the  bottle ;  and, 
after  being  deserted  by  his  companions,  had  forgotten  to  go 
to  bed.  But,  then,  unless  he  were  in  some  way  or  other  con¬ 
nected  with  Mary,  or  unless  his  visits  at  least  had,  on  some 
former  occasion,  been  sanctioned  by  her,  what  reason  could 
he  have  for  selecting  that  particular  window  as  the  scene  of 
his  nocturnal  operations  ?  A  certain  degree  of  reviving  jeal¬ 
ousy,  mingled  with  a  strong  feeling  of  curiosity,  now  took  full 
possession  of  the  doubtful  lover’s  mind ;  and  having,  to  his 
own  astonishment,  remained  so  long  silent,  he  resolved  to 
await  the  issue  without  uttering  a  word.  Fortunately  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  warnings,  and  but  little  of  ghosts ;  the  little 
which  he  had  heard,  he  entirely  discredited ;  and,  by  attribut¬ 
ing  the  whole  directly  to  natural  and  not  tupernatural  agency, 
he  felt  strengthened  to  abide  by  his  resolution — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  could  have  hardly  occurred  had  he  held,  in  its 
full  perfection,  the  doctrine  of  the  vuibility  of  spirits. 

The  noise  continued  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a-half ;  and, 
when  it  ceased,  after  something  like  a  gentle  wrench  bestowed 
upon  the  window  frame,  he  heard  a  foot  cautiously  approach¬ 
ing  the  bed  on  which  he  lay ;  and,  by  compressing  his  lips 
with  a  desperate  effort,  and  almost  stifling  his  very  breath, 
he  suppressed  an  involuntary  inclination  to  start  up,  and 
either  place  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  or  give  the  alarm. 
In  half  a  minute  more,  he  felt  a  cold,  rough,  clammy  hand  pass 
over  his  face.  A  freezing  sense  of  terror,  which  had  nearly 
converted  him  from  his  scepticism  with  respect  to  ghosts, 
shot  directly  to  his  heart,  and  a  ehill  perspiration  was  burst¬ 
ing  from  his  brow ;  with  the  next  breath  he  had  probably 
started  to  his  feet,  and  attempted  to  fly ;  but,  at  that  instant, 
he  was  relieved  by  hearing  a  voice  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted,  in  soft  and  tremulous  accents,  pronounce  the 
word  Mary.  That  he  might  be  certain  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  speaker,  he  waited  till  he  heard  the  name  repeated,  and 
then  spoke — 

“  Friend,"  said  he,  in  a  stern  voice,  “  I  doubt  you  seek  one 
who  is  not  here ; "  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
grasp  the  former  speaker.  But  his  words,  few  and  common¬ 
place  as  they  were,  had  produced  a  more  instantaneous  effect 
upon  that  individual  than  the  most  powerful  exorcism  of  a 


Catholic  priest  ever  produced  upon  rats,  mice,  or  any  other 
pest  of  humanity.  The  moment  the  first  syllable  sounded  in 
his  ears,  he  made  a  hasty  retreat ;  and,  after  the  intruder  was 
gone,  the  little  that  remained  of  the  night  passed  without 
further  disturbance. 

Mary  had  felt  too  much  oppressed  with  tumultuous,  yet 
happy  feelings,  to  sleep  during  the  night,  so  that  there  was 
little  danger  of  her  being  late  in  rising ;  and,  according  to  a 
promise  made  on  the  previous  evening,  she  was  at  her  mother’s 
cottage  some  hours  before  daylight.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
fire  was  lighted  up,  and  she  was  proceeding  to  cook  a  slight 
repast  for  the  stranger,  when  he  himself  made  his  appearance 
in  that  apartment  which  might  be  called  the  kitchen.  She 
saluted  him  by  inquiring  “how  he  had  rested?”  and  he 
answered  her  with  an  attempt  at  civility  ;  but  his  eye  did  not 
meet  her’s  as  it  had  done  on  the  previous  evening ;  and  alto¬ 
gether  there  was  an  alteration  in  his  manner  which  struck 
her  forcibly.  She  next  begged  him  to  be  seated ;  but,  instead 
of  complying  with  her  request,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
then  represented  to  her  the  necessity  of  his  being  gone  imme¬ 
diately.  She  seemed  anxious  that  he  should  stop  till  she  could 
set  before  him  the  victuals  which  she  had  been  preparing, 
simply,  as  she  said,  “that  he  might  not  go  abroad  so  early 
with  an  empty  stomach;”  but  her  entreaties  were  thrown 
away ;  and,  when  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  delay  his 
journey  only  for  a  few  minutes  she  accompanied  him  out  in 
a  state  of  perplexed  feeling  not  easily  described.  She  had 
walked  by  his  side  to  some  distance  without  anything  having 
passed  between  them,  except  some  trite  observations  concern¬ 
ing  the  weather,  which  was  now  fair — the  fall  of  snow  hav¬ 
ing  only  lasted  for  a  short  time — when,  unable  longer  to 
endure  this  state  of  suspense,  she  asked,  in  a  hesitating 
tone,  if  “  anything  had  occurred  during  the  night  to  disturb 
him?" 

“  I  have  been  a  fool !  "  was  his  tart  reply  ;  “  but  I  am  at 
least  wise  enough  to  repent  of  my  folly  in  time.  I  was  loth 
to  believe  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  when  they  testified 
against  you,  and  I  even  tried  to  argue  myself  into  a  belief 
of  your  innocence,  but  your  question  puts  the  matter  beyond 
a  doubt ;  and  now,  farewell  for  ever  !  ” 

Mary  would  have  remonstrated  with  him  as  to  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  his  conduct — she  would  have  told  him  what  she  knew. 
The  warmth  of  a  lately  awakened  affection,  a  woman’s  pride, 
a  woman’s  delicacy,  and  a  feeling  of  indignation  at  being  thus 
suspected,  were  all  at  strife  in  her  bosom ;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  matter  of  surprise,  if  for  some  seconds  they  deprived  her 
of  the  use  of  speech.  As  he  was  turning  to  depart,  however, 
she  mustered  as  much  resolution  as  to  repeat  the  word  “  fare¬ 
well  "  firmly,  which  was  all  she  could  say. 

When  left  alone,  Mary  felt  so  much  agitated,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  endure  the  thought  of  being  seen. 
Darkness  and  solitude  seemed  to  accord  best  with  the  state 
of  her  feelings,  and  to  afford  her  the  only  consolation  which 
she  was  capable  of  receiving.  In  this  state  of  mind,  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  think  of  returning  home ;  and, 
when  she  did  return,  a  new  scene  of  mystery  and  confusion 
awaited  her. 

At  the  door  she  met  her  mother,  who,  with  a  countenance 
uncommonly  solemn,  was  just  coming  out.  Margaret,  who, 
from  having  slept  more  soundly  than  was  her  usual,  had  only 
heard  the  concluding  part  of  the  nocturnal  noises,  was  again 
in  a  great  distress.  She  believed  them  nothing  less  than  a 
third  warning  ;  which,  according  to  vulgar  superstition,  is  an 
infallible  proof ;  and  on  the  present,  as  on  former  occasions, 
she  was  hastening  to  communicate  this  fresh  confirmation  of 
her  fears  to  Nanny  Ferly.  But  she  was  immediately  recalled 
by  her  husband,  who,  in  returning  from  the  yard  whether  he 
had  been  to  reconnoitre  the  morning  sky,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  sort  of  weather  they  were  likely  to  ltav#  for 
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the  day,  declared,  that  "  their  hack  window  had  been  taken 
out  and  that  Mary’s  room  had  certainly  been  robbed.”  On 
being  made  acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  great  was  the 
good  dame’s  consternation ;  and  yet  it  were  difficult  to  say 
whether  she  would  not  have  preferred  the  loss  of  her  daughter’s 
property,  or  any  other  property  which  might  be  in  the  house, 
to  those  distressing  fears  which  she  had  hitherto  entertained 
for  the  loss  of  that  daughter  herself. 

“  God  be  thankit,”  she  exclaimed,  after  a  short  pause  ; — 
“  there  was  but  little  to  rob.” 

A  strict  examination  was  now  instituted  to  ascertain  if  pro¬ 
perty  had  not  been  abstracted  from  other  parts  of  the  house; 
but  in  this  examination  Mary  took  little  share. 

“  What 's  the  lassie  doin’  dreamin’  there,  as  if  she  were 
bewildered,”  cried  her  mother,  at  last,  with  some  impatience. 
“  Ye’re  a  bonny  ane  indeed  to  stand  as  unconcerned  as  if  ye 
were  the  steeple,  when  the  hale  house  is  turned  heels  ower 
head  to  see  how  muckle  that  scoundrel  has  carried  aff  wi’ 
him.” 

This  seemed  to  awaken  her  from  her  reverie.  “  Mother,” 
said  she,  firmly,  “  you  may  spare  your  bad  names,  for  what¬ 
ever  he  may  do,  he  will  neither  rob  nor  steal ;  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  the  scoundrel  of  whom  you  complain  has  carried  off 
but  little.” 

Mary’s  assertion  was  strictly  and  literally  true ;  for,  after 
the  closest  search,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  of  the  mortar 
which  secured  the  little  window  on  the  outside  had  been  care¬ 
fully  displaced  by  means  of  a  large  nail,  or  some  other  iron 
instrument,  and  the  window  itself  set  down  upon  the  ground 
without  any  of  the  glass  being  broken ;  but  nothing  was 
missing,  and  not  a  single  article  seemed  to  have  been  so  much 
as  moved  from  its  place.  Great  was  the  wonder  which  now 
rose  as  to  who  the  depredator  could  be,  and  what  motive  he 
could  possibly  have  had  for  acting  so  strange  a  part.  Mary 
was  strictly  questioned  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  her 
guest’s  departure ;  but  her  evidence  tended  in  no  way  to  clear 
up  the  mystery.  After  much  conjecture  had  been  wasted  to 
no  purpose,  as  daylight  grew  broad,  a  hat  was  discovered 
under  a  low-growing  apple  tree,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  brushed  by  the  branches  from  the  head  of  the  depre¬ 
dator  while  he  was  making  his  escape.  It  was  carefully 
examined,  but  it  bore  no  distinctive  mark  except  the  letters 
"  A.  A.”  and  “  R.  D.”  in  the  crown,  neither  of  which  could 
be  deciphered.  Mary  was  again  questioned  as  to  its  owner  ; 
but  she  only  said,  “  it  might  belong  to  anybody  for  anything 
she  knew and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  discovery,  it  was  carried 
by  her  mother  to  the  house  of  the  new-married  pair.  No 
sooner  had  Jenny  Jackson,  now  Mrs  Angus,  seen  it,  than  she 
exclaimed  “  whaur  i*  Mary — whaur  it  Mary  ?  ”  Mary  was 
sent  for. 

“  Whether  is  Ritchie  or  Jamie  gaun  to  get  yenoo,  Mary  ?” 
she  inquired,  in  ecstasy  of  triumphant  feeling.  “  I  doubt 
it’s  Ritchie,  after  a’,  for  this  is  his  hat — the  very  hat  he 
bought  from  Andrew  before  he  gaed  to  the  bleachfield  ;  and 
Andrew  said  it  was  naething  but  you  that  took  him  there. 
See  there  is  baith  their  names — A  for  Andrew,  A  for  Angus, 
R  for  Ritchie,  D  for  Drycraig.” 

The  whole  was  now  out.  Ritchie,  from  having  lain  down 
and  fallen  asleep  without  his  hat,  was  thrown  into  a  fever, 
which,  after  having  Drought  him  very  near  the  grave,  cured 
him  effectually  of  his  drunken  habits  and  his  maudlin  affec¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time.  Though  James  Duff  had  departed  in 
wrath,  he  soon  returned  in  softened  feeling,  and  in  less  than 
a  year  he  was  married  to  Mary  Mackenzie.  Nanny  Ferly 
was  an  incurable ;  but  the  ridicule  to  which  she  was  sub¬ 
jected  upon  this  occasion  made  her  more  cautious  in  the 
selection  of  her  subjects.  And  thus  ends  our  story  of  The 
Warning. 


EDWARD  MOWBRAY. 

Edward  Mowbray  was  a  young  man  of  very  superior  talents 
and  acquirements,  of  agreeable  manners  and  pleasant  exte¬ 
rior.  Few,  indeed,  might  equal  him  in  these  respects.  Ho 
was,  at  the  period  when  we  take  up  his  history,  clerk  in  a 
respectable  mercantile  house  in  a  certain  maritime  town  in 
Scotland,  which,  to  prevent  any  inconvenient  identification 
of  facts  and  circumstances — for,  it  is  “  owre  true  a  tale  ’’  we 
are  about  to  tell — wo  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  it 
Seaport. 

In  the  employment  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Edward 
Mowbray  had  been  for  several  years,  and  had  given  ever]'’ 
satisfaction  to  his  employers.  His  steadiness,  honesty,  dili¬ 
gence,  and  activity,  were  exemplary,  and  left  no  doubt  on  all 
who  knew  him  that  he  would  one  day  arrive  at  eminence. 
Such  indications  are  not  often  deceptive.  Edward  himself 
was  of  a  bold  and  aspiring  disposition — full  of  ambition,  and 
of  a  burning  desire  to  cut  a  dash  in  the  world,  and  thus  realise 
the  high  hopes  which  his  friends  had  formed  of  his  future 
career. 

At  this  period,  Edward  Mowbray’s  prospects  of  success  were 
naturally  and  exclusively  associated  with  mercantile  pursuits; 
for  to  such  had  he  been  brought  up,  and  to  such  alone  had 
he  been  taught  to  look  for  that  prosperity  which  he  so  eagerly 
desired  to  attain.  To  what  others  could  he  look  with  better 
prospects  of  success  ?  Strange,  however,  are  the  changes 
which  the  events  of  a  day — nay,  of  a  single  hour — often 
effect  on  our  destinies ;  mocking  the  most  far-sighted  calcu¬ 
lations  as  to  the  future,  and  at  once  altering  and  overturning 
all  those  views  and  prospects  which  such  calculations  had 
opened  up  to  the  mental  eye. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Edward  Mowbray  was  rejoicing 
in  the  prospect  of  a  step  of  promotion  in  the  mercantile 
establishment  to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  he  looked 
upon  as  an  earnest  of  further  advancement,  a  simple  penny 
letter,  which  was  put  into  his  hand  by  the  postman,  one 
morning  as  he  went  home  to  breakfast,  at  once  changed  all 
his  views  in  life,  and  hurried  all  his  hopes  and  anticipations 
into  an  entirely  new  channel. 

This  letter  was  from  a  brother  of  his  mother’s,  who  held  a 
situation  in  the  office  of  the  Admiralty.  It  had  come  to 
Seaport  by  a  private  hand,  and  had  there  been  put  into  the 
post-office.  Its  purpose  was  to  make  offer  of  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  clerk  in  the  Admiralty  office  to  Edward  Mowbray. 
The  writer  said  that  the  situation  was  a  subordinate  one,  and 
the  salary  only  a  hundred  a-year :  but  added,  that  if  Edward 
accepted  of  it,  and  conducted  himself  with  propriety,  dis¬ 
charging  his  duties  faithfully  and  diligently,  he  might  calcu¬ 
late  on  speedy  promotion,  and  on  the  certainty  of  arriving, 
in  process  of  time,  at  a  very  handsome  income.  Edward’s 
uncle  concluded  by  strongly  recommending  his  nephew  to 
accept  of  the  offer  now  made  him. 

This  offer  was  too  advantageous  to  admit  of  any  hesitation, 
and  neither  was  any  shown  on  the  part  of  him  to  whom  it 
was  made.  He  immediately  wrote  off  to  his  uncle  expressing 
his  willingness  to  take  the  situation  in  question,  and  inquiring 
when  his  presence  would  be  desired.  An  answer,  in  course 
of  post,  called  upon  him  to  come  to  London  immediately. 
Edward  Mowbray  obeyed  the  summons,  and,  in  less  than 
three  weeks  after,  was  at  the  desk  appointed  him  in  the 
office  of  the  Admiralty.  His  duties  were  arduous ;  for  the 
French  war  had  just  broke  out,  and  there  was  an  immense 
deal  to  do,  in  the  way  of  making  out  detailed  states  of  all 
kinds  regarding  the  navy,  the  number  of  ships  in  commission, 
their  strength  in  men  and  guns,  their  different  stations,  &c., 
&c.,  the  wants  which  were  to  be  supplied,  together  with  large 
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enrolments  of  seamen,  and  a  prodigious  correspondence,  all 
to  copy  into  the  various  books  of  the  office. 

These  weighty  duties,  however,  Edward  Mowbray  en¬ 
countered  unshrinkingly,  and  discharged  with  great  ability 
and  dexterity. 

Thus  employed,  time  passed  over  the  young  man’s  head 
till  between  two  and  three  years  had  elapsed,  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  presented  himself  to  his  astonished  and  delighted  friends 
at  Seaport.  He  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  week  or 
two  from  the  Admiralty,  and  had  come  down  to  spend  this 
time  amongst  his  old  acquaintances  in  the  place  of  his 
nativity. 

If  Edward  Mowbray’s  friends,  however,  rejoiced  in  the 
sight  of  himself,  they  still  more  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity 
which  everything  about  him  indicated.  He  was  dressed  in 
the  first  style  of  fashion,  and  was  covered  with  the  most 
costly  jewellery.  His  watch  alone,  as  he  told  some  of  his 
intimates  who  were  admiring  its  elegance,  cost  a  hundred 
guineas,  inclusive  of  chain  and  seals.  He  was  attended  by 
a  footman  in  handsome  livery,  and  lodged  at  the  first  hotel 
in  the  town,  where  he  gave  a  series  of  elegant  and  expensive 
entertainments. 

Edward  Mowbray  was  now,  in  short,  a  great  man ;  at 
least,  in  so  far  as  the  appearance  of  affluent  circumstances 
contributes  to  impart  that  character. 

While  his  friends,  however,  rejoiced  in  those  indications 
of  Edward’s  prosperity,  they — even  those  most  sincerely 
attached  to  him,  and  who  entertained  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  abilities — could  not  but  secretly  wonder  at  the  as¬ 
tonishing  rapidity  of  his  advancement.  He  had  only  been 
two  years  and  a-half  away,  and  when  he  went,  he  had  barely 
as  much  money  as  was  necessary  to  the  fitting  him  out,  and 
defraying  his  expenses  to  London.  This  was  also  known. 
How  he  appeared  amongst  them  with  the  apparent  command 
of  means  of  a  man  of  fortune. 

It  was  a  puzzling  case ;  but  its  only  result  was,  to  inspire 
a  high  opinion  of  the  liberality  of  remuneration  in  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  Office,  and  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  him  who 
had  so  soon  secured  so  large  a  share  of  it. 

Edward  Mowbray  himself  accounted  for  the  circumstance 

not  directly,  however,  for  this  the  delicacy  of  his  friends 
rendered  unnecessary,  but  incidentally,  by  saying  that  he  had 
been  promoted — which  was  true — and  had  been  presented  by 
the  Board  with  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  as  a  reward  for 
his  fidelity  and  diligence. 

Having  exhausted  the  leave  granted  him  by  the  Board, 
Edward  Mowbray  returned  to  his  duties,  which  he  continued 
to  prosecute  with  a  zeal  and  ability  that  soon  raised  him  to 
one  of  the  most  confidential  appointments  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  Admiralty  office,  and  to  which  was 
attached  a  salary  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  a-year. 

This  income,  however,  although  handsome,  and  sufficient 
to  enable  Edward  Mowbray  to  live  respectably,  if  not  luxur¬ 
iously,  could  not  yet  be  reckoned  ample  enough  for  the  style 
in  which  he  did  live. 

His  house  was.  a  very  large  one,  and,  in  other  respects, 
amongst  the  best  in  London.  Its  furniture,  too,  was  superb ; 
its  cellars  well-stocked ;  and  a  powdered  lackey  gave  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touch  to  the  splendour  of  the  elegant  domicile  of  the 
Admiralty  clerk.  Edward  Mowbray  kept  also  a  couple  of 
riding-horses,  and  indulged  in  many  other  extravagances  of 
a  similar  description. 

_  R  was  when  things  had  attained  this  pitch  of  prosperity 
with  Edward  Mowbray,  that  he  one  day  sat  himself  down  at 
his  escritoire,  and  wrote  the  following  letter,  addressed,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  to  a  personage  to  whom  ho  is  now,  for 
the  first  time,  introduced : — 

“My  dearest  Julia,"  began  this  letter,  “the  time  has 


at  length  arrived  when  it  is  in  my  power  to  prove  to  you, 
by  the  most  unquestionable  of  all  evidence,  the  sincerity  of 
my  truth  and  love.  My  late  promotion,  of  whieh  I  duly 
apprised  you,  together  with  some  other  advantageous  circum¬ 
stances,  enable  me,  my  dearest  life,  to  invite  you  to  be  the 
sharer  of  my  fortunes.  I  have  provided  a  comfortable  house 
for  you,  having  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  render 
it  worthy  of  its  fair  mistress. 

“  I  will  be  at  Seaport,  at  furthest,  by  the  end  of  next  week, 
by  which  time,  my  dearest  Julia,  have  all  such  preparations 
and  arrangements  made  as  fall  within  your  province,  for  the 
ceremony  which  is  to  unite  our  destinies  for  life,  and  which 
I  should  wish  to  take  place  as  soon  after  my  arrival  as  pos¬ 
sible,  since  my  presence  at  the  Admiralty  is  so  indispensable, 
that  I  cannot  count  on  having  more  than  a  day  or  two  to 
spare. 

“Till .we  meet,  then,  my  dearest  Julia,  never  again  to  part, 
I  trust,  in  life,  believe  me  to  be  ever  thine,”  &c.  &c. 

Agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  this  letter,  Edward  Mowbray 
arrived,  about  the  time  specified,  at  Seaport,  and,  on  the 
following,  day,  was  wedded  to  the  fair  and  amiable  girl  whom 
we  have  just  heard  him  addressing  in  so  affectionate  a  strain. 
She  had  been  the  chosen  of  his  heart  before  he  left  Seaport; 
and,  during  the  interval  that  separated  them,  their  corres¬ 
pondence  had  been  maintained  with  all  the  constancy  and 
fervour  of  the  most  devoted  love. 

Edward  Mowbray’s  appearance  and  personal  accompani¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds  were,  on  this  occasion,  still  more  splendid 
than  on  the  former.  Of  money  he  seemed  to  have  an  un¬ 
limited  command,  and  this  he  lavished  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  sufficiently  proving  that  he  was  as  liberal  as  he  was 
wealthy.  But  there  was  now  a  cloud  on  Edward  Mowbray’s 
brow,  an  air  of  melancholy  and  abstraction  which  did  not 
escape  notice,  although  he  was  evidently  at  much  pains  to 
conceal  this  evidence  of  an  uneasy  mind.  His  friends  won¬ 
dered  whence  it  could  proceed,  and  they  wondered  the  more, 
that  they  saw  so  little  reason  for  sadness  in  the  position  of 
their  friend ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  which  usually 
secures  the  largest  share  of  earthly  felicity.  Still,  so  it  was ; 
Edward  Mowbray  was,  evidently,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
an  unhappy  man ;  although  what  this  cause  could  be  no  one 
could  possibly  conjecture.  It  was  only,  however,  by  a  few 
intimates,  that  this  unhappiness  was  remarked ;  by  all  others, 
it  was  either  unseen  or  unheeded. 

On  the  day  after  their  marriage,  Edward  Mowbray  and 
his  fair  bride  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  London  ; 
his  leave,  as  he  anticipated,  having  been  limited  to  a  very 
short  time. 

With  the  captain  of  the  vessel — who  was  a  blunt,  honest 
seaman,  but,  withal,  unusually  intelligent — Mr  Mowbray 
entered  into  conversation  so  soon  as  the  ship  had  got  fairly 
under  weigh.  The  captain  was,  at  the  moment,  at  the  helm  ; 
and,  it  being  a  fine  afternoon,  Mr  Mowbray  and  his  young 
bride  were  seated  on  the  quarter-deck. 

Edward  Mowbray  opened  the  conversation  by  remarking, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  glancing  at  the  row  of  guns  which 
were  thickly  planted  around  the  ship. 

“You  seem  well  armed,  captain.” 

“Much  need,  sir,  in  these  times,”  replied  the  latter.  “  We 
don’t  know  when  we  may  have  a  Frenchman  down  upon  us ; 
for  they  seem  to  know  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  our  naval  affairs 
as  well  as  we  do  ourselves — where  to  come  on,  and  whero  to 
keep  off.” 

What  could  there  be  in  these  remarks  of  the  captain  to 
blanch  the  cheek  of  Edward  Mowbray,  and  to  excite  in  him 
that  degree  of  agitation  which  prevented  him  for  some  time 
from  saying  a  word  more,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to 
say;  probably  it  was  the  danger  of  an  attack  from  a  privateer, 
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which  the  captain’s  remarks  indirectly  pointed  out  as  a  very 
probable  contingency.  But  Mowbray  was  no  such  coward 
as  this.  His  fears,  however,  might  be  all  on  account  of  his 
young  and  beautiful  wife.  It  might  be  so. 

All  might  be  as  we  have  said ;  whether  it  was  or  not,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  certain  that  Edward  Mowbray  did  evince  the  strong 
and  painful  feeling  described,  on  the  captain’s  making  the 
remark  we  have  recorded. 

Indeed,  captain !  that ’s  odd !  ”  said  Edward,  after  a 
pause  of  a  second  or  two. 

“Yes,  odd  it  is,  and  very  odd  too!"  replied  the  former. 

I  cant  comprehend  it.  There,  whenever  a  station  is  left 
for  a  moment  by  the  ship-of-war  in  charge  of  it,  down  comes 
half-a-dozen  privateers  or  frigates,  and  cuts  ye  out,  or  burns 
oui  craft  in  our  very  harbours.  And  there,  again,  let  us  send 
out  a  ship  or  two  to  give  them  a  slap  at  any  particular  point, 
and  they  are  sure  to  be  met  by  double  their  force,  and  sent 
to  the  right  about,  without  doing  any  good  whatever,  but, 
quite  the  contrary,  sustaining  serious  loss.  It’s  a  devilish 
queei  ousiness  devilisn  queer  that  we  can’t  move  a  peg  one 
way  or  other,  but  J ohnny  Crawpaw  knows  all  about  it  afore- 
hand.  I  have,  remarked .  this  here  matter  for  a  long  while 
past,  and  can  t  help  thinking  there ’s  roguery  somewhere 
amongst  us.” 

“How!— what  do  you  mean,  captain?”  said  Edward 
Mowbray,  with  intense  earnestness. 

“Why,  I  mean,”  replied  the  former,  “that  there  is  some¬ 
body  a-peaching ;  somebody  blabbing ;  some  one  or  other, 
or  p’raps  more,  giving  Mounseer  notice  of  all  that ’s  doing! 
That ’s  what  I  mean,  sir;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  There°s 
a  rotten  plank  somewhere,  take  my  word  for  that;  and  it 
.  should  be  immediately  looked  out,  or  it  may  swamp  the 
ship.” 

To  all  this  Edward  Mowbray  made  no  other  reply  than 
merely  smiling,  with  an  air  of  what  seemed  affected  incre¬ 
dulity.  Whether  he  believed  or  not,  however,  in  the  truth 
°f .  the  captain’s  allegations  of  treason,  it  was  sufficiently 
evident  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  did  not  like  the 
subject;  for  he  had  been  an  impatient  listener;  and,  when 
the  captain  had  concluded,  he  rose  abruptly  from  his  seat, 
took  his  young  wife  by  the  arm,  and,  under  pretence  that  the 
night  air  was  getting  chill,  hurried  her  below. 

On  reaching  the  cabin,  Edward  Mowbray  flung  himself  at 
full  length  on  one  of  its  cushioned  seats,  and  seemed  lost  for 
some  time  in  a  fit  of  gloomy  abstraction. 

Unable  to  conceive  what  was  the  matter  with  her  husband, 
yet  seeing  but  too  plainly  that  something  or  other  oppressed 
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him,  Edwards  young  wife  approached  him,  and,  taking  one 


of  his  hands  gently  in  hers,  asked  him,  in  the  tenderest 
tones,  if  he  were  unwell. 

“  Oh,  unwell,  my  love?  no,  no,”  exclaimed  Mowbray,  start¬ 
ing  from  his  recumbent  position,  as  if  suddenly  awakened 
from  a  dream.  “  No,  no.  I  am  quite  well,  perfectly  well, 
thank  you,  my  dear;”  and  he  embraced  his  wife  affectionately, 
hi  or  did  he,  during  any  part  of  the  subsequent  voyage,  betray 
the  slightest  depression  of  feeling,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ex¬ 
hibited  even  more  than  his  wonted  cheerfulness;  and  thus 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  voyage,  which  was  completed  in 
safety,  and  in  much  about  the  usual  time. 

On  their  arrival  in  London,  Edward  Mowbray  conducted 
his  wife  to  her  future  residence;  and  greatly  was  she  surprised 
and  delighted  with  the  elegance  and  splendour  it  exhibited. 
In  an  ecstasy  of  rapture  she  flew  from  apartment  to  apart¬ 
ment,  uttering  exclamations  of  mingled  joy  and  astonishment 
at  the  magnificence  that  everywhere  met  her  view'. 

.  “Where  on  earth,  Edward,”  she  exclaimed,  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  extreme  youth — for  Mrs  Mowbray  had  just 
passed  her  seventeenth  year — “v'here  on  earth,  Edward  dear, 
did  you  get  all  these  elegant  things?  This,  I  declare,  is 
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more  like  the  fairy  palaces  I  have  read  of,  than  the  ordinary 
dwelling-house  of  ordinary  people.  How  good  of  you  this, 
Edward.  How  good  of  you.  Oh  !  how  happy  we  shall  be.” 

I  hope  so,  my  love,”  replied  Mowbray,  with  a  smile,  but 
it  was  a  melancholy  one.  He  did  not  intend  it  to  be  so,  yet 
so  it  was.  ’  J 

“  Oh  !  no  doubt  of  it,  no  doubt  of  it,  dear  Edward,”  ex¬ 
claimed  his  young  wife,  putting  her  arm  fondly  through  his 
and  thus  leading,  or  rather  dragging  him  through  the  different 
apartments,  many  of  which  she  was  visiting  for  the  twen¬ 
tieth  _  time.  “  No  doubt  of  it ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise :  I ’m 
sure  it  shall  be  my  study  to  please  you  in  everything ;  to  do 
all  m  my  power  to  show  you  how  grateful  I  am  for  this  proof 
of  your  love,  dear  Edward.” 

Having  gratified  the  first  hungering  of  curiosity,  Edward’s 
young  bride  consented  to  sit  down  to  an  elegant  banquet 
which  her  husband  had  ordered  to  be  prepared.  And  here, 
again,  the  fond  and  inexperienced  young  wife  saw'  much  to 
admire  and  to  be  delighted  with.  These  were,  principally, 
a  profusion  of  choice  silver-plate,  and  of  rich  China  and 
crystal  ware;  splendours  which  once  more  called  forth  the 
liveliest  expressions  of  admiration  and  of  inquiry  as  to  where 
and  how  they  were  obtained. 

“  How,  Julia,  my  love,  should  they  be  obtained,”  replied 
her  husband,  smiling,  “  but  by  paying  money  for  them.” 

Eo  doubt,  Edward  dear,”  said  his  artless  bride;  “but  I 
had  no  idea  you  were  so  rich  ;  none  at  all.  I  did  not  think 
you  had  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  a-year,  but  I  see  you 
must  now  have  at  least  as  many  thousands. 

Hush,  hush,  Julia,  my  love,”  said  Edward  Mowbray 
speaking  in  a  low  and  somewhat  agitated  tone;  “you  must 
not  allow  the  servants  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  strain.  I  have 
no  larger  sum  of  regular  salary  than  you  say  ;  but  there  are 

P  fi  .  j  y  ,  at  add  considerably  to  my 

fixed  income.  J 

“  Oh !  I  understand,  Edward  dear  ;  I  understand.  Well, 

I  w'as  sure  you  had  it  in  some  shape  or  other.  It  couldn’t 

otherwise ;  for  it  must  have  taken  thousands  to  furnish 
this  splendid  house  in  this  way.” 

Well,  wrell,  my  love,  and  if  it  did,  never  mind,”  said 
Edward  Mowbray,  now  a  little  impatiently.  “Just  you 
enjoy  it,  and  say  no  more  about  it.  It ’s  all  paid  for  at  any 
rate. 

At.  this  moment,  the  door  bell  of  Mr  Mowbray’s  splendid 
mansion  was  violently  rung.  1 

.  Edward  Mowbray  started,  and  looked  pale,  but  endea¬ 
voured  to  conceal  his  agitation  from  his  wife.  He  said  nothing 
however,  but  sat  silent,  and  apparently  in  mortal  agony  of 
mind,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  alarum  which  had  just  been 
sounded.  For  this  he  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  a  moment 
after,  a  tall  thin  personage,  with  Roman  nose  and  larrre  black 
whiskers,  and  dressed  in  a  surtout  covered  with  braidhi" 

burst  into  the  room,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so _ 

“  Ah  !  mon  cher  amie,  my  dear  friend,  Monsieur  Moopray 
how  you  do  ?  ”  and  he  rushed  towards  Edward  with  extended 
hand. 

The  latter,  evidently  quite  relieved  at  finding  this  was  the 
personage  he  had  to  deal  with,  rose  from  his  seat  with  great 
alacrity,  and  returned  the  greeting  of  his  visitor  with  the 
same  cordiality  with  which  it  was  offered. 

“Ah!  count,  delighted  to  see  you,”  said  Mr  Mowbray. 

“  How  did  you  learn  so  soon  of  my  arrival  ?  ” 

“  Did  not  learn  at  all,  my  dear  friend,”  replied  the  count. 
“Jus  call  on  chaunce,  and  find  you  vas  coom  home,  and  so 
deie  is  de  matter.  It  was  all  de  bon  fortune,  de  good  luck  ” 
“Nothing  new  stirring?”  said  Edward  Mowbray,  with  a 
peculiar  look  of  intelligence.  ’ 

“  No, _  noting,”  replied  the  count,  drawlingly;  “noting 
particuliere ;  dere  is  jus  some  leetle  talk  of  de' defeat  of  two 
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British  ship  of  war  who  make  an  attempt  to  cut  some  vess-els 
out  of  de  harbour  of  Cherbourg.” 

Edward,  without  saying  a  word  in  reply,  pressed  his  lips 
firmly  together,  and  nodded  significantly  to  his  friend  the 
count. 

During  the  conversation,  Edward’s  young  bride  had  been 
eyeing  their  visitor  with  looks  of  great  curiosity,  not  un¬ 
mingled  with  astonishment.  She  thought  she  had  never 
seen  so  strange  a  looking  personage  in  her  life  before.  His 
tall  thin  form ;  the  odd  cast  and  expression  of  his  counte¬ 
nance,  rendered  still  more  singular  by  the  profusion  of  black 
hair  which  hung  around  it,  in  an  endless  complication  of 
curls ;  the  constant  grin  that  sat  upon  that  extraordinary 
face;  the  violent  gesticulation  with  which  he  accompanied 
everything  he  said ;  the  quantity  of  jewellery  with  which  he 
was  covered,  in  the  shapes  of  rings,  chains,  and  seals ;  and 
the  mock  air  of  fashion  which  finished  off  the  external  pre¬ 
tensions  of  this  singular  personage,  all  contributed  to  excite, 
to  the  highest  degree,  the  astonishment  and  curiosity  of  Mrs 
Mowbray. 

While  the  latter,  however,  as  we  have  said,  had  been 
earnestly  marking  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  visitor,  that 
gentleman  had  been  very  little  less  busy  in  scrutinising  her. 
He  had,  from  time  to  time,  and  even  while  he  was  speaking 
to  her  husband,  turned  round  and  examined  her  through  his 
quizzing  glass,  regardless  of  the  embarrassment  which  this 
specimen  of  politeness  occasioned  the  object  of  his  scrutiny. 

The  circumstance,  however,  having  at  length  caught  the 
attention  of  Mr  Mowbray,  who  had  been  too  much  engrossed 
by  other  thoughts  to  notice  it  for  some  time,  it  reminded  him 
of  a  duty  he  had  overlooked. 

“  A  thousand  pardons,  count,  for  my  negligence  or  rude¬ 
ness — call  it  which  you  will.  My  wife,  count.  Count  de 
Sharking,  Julia,  my  dear.” 

“  Ah !  your  lady,  your  vife,  Monsieur  Moopray,”  replied 
the  count,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  and  advancing  on  tiptoe 
towards  Mrs  Mowbray,  with  a  stoop  so  decided  as  bent  him 
nearly  double.  “  Hope  your  veil,  my  dear  lady.  Delighted 
to  see  de  vife  of  my  dear  friend  Monsieur  Moopray.  It  is 
happiness  I  shall  not  expect,  although  I  do  hear  someting  of 
it  pefore  me  friend  go  from  home.  But  he  jus’  give  me  de 
leetle  hint,  not  much,  no  more.” 

Mrs  Mowbray  returned  the  soft  greeting  of  the  count  with 
die  best  grace  she  could. 

This  ceremony  over,  the  count,  at  the  pressing  request  of 
Edward  Mowbray,  took  his  seat  at  table,  and  partook  of  some 
of  the  good  things  with  which  it  was  spread.  To  these  he 
did  every  manner  of  justice,  and  did  not  conduct  himself 
more  unfairly  towards  the  wine  which  followed.  Of  this  he 
drank  freely ;  and  the  proceeding  was  followed  by  its  ordi¬ 
nary  result :  he  became  extremely  talkative,  and  that,  fre¬ 
quently,  on  subjects  which  his  host  by  no  means  seemed  to 
relish. 

“  I  say,  Moopray,”  thus  opened  the  count  on  one  of  those 
topics  which  appeared  so  disagreeable  to  the  person  he  ad¬ 
dressed — ■“  I  say,  Moopray,  you  mus’  do  that  leetle  job  for  us 
I  vas  speak  to  you  about,  before  you  go  from  home.  It  will 
be  vorse  vone  tousand  pound  to  you,  if  it  be  vorse  vone  shil¬ 
lin’,  and  it  will  be  vorse  vona  trilie  too  to  your  friend,  Count 
Sharking.  Ha,  ha ;  he  vill  have  de  leetle  feel  from  it  too ; 
so  you  will  serve  yourself  and  your  friend  too,  all  in  vone 
blow.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mowbray  endeavoured  to  arrest  the 
volubility  of  his  friend,  first  by  looks,  then  by  nods  and 
winks,  and,  lastly,  by  touching  his  feet  under  the  table.  All 
would  not  do.  On  and  on  went  the  volatile  Frenchman — 
for  such,  we  need  hardly  say,  he  was — to  the  great  annoy¬ 
ance  of  his  host,  who  evidently  dreaded  his  wife’s  gathering, 
from  his  remarks,  what  he  did  not  choose  she  should  know. 


“  Madam,”  continued  the  count,  turning  to  Mrs  Mowbray, 
“  your  husband,  me  friend  here,  make  great  deal  of  money. 
Ah !  great  deal,  and  with  no  trooble  at  all — not  de  least. 
Jus’  for  vone  leetle  scrap  of  paper,  he  got  a  tousan  poun’. 
Ah !  clever  dog  your  husband,  madam.  Nobody  but  his 
friends  know  how  he  make  his  money.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  It  is 
vone  grand  secret.” 

Mrs  Mowbray  merely  smiled  at  the  equivocal  sort  of  com¬ 
pliments  to  her  husband’s  talents  and  powers  of  money¬ 
making;  but  by  Mowbray  himself  they  were  received  very 
differently :  he  sat  scowling  and  biting  his  bps ;  and  was 
evidently  restrained  from  some  violent  outburst  of  anger, 
only  by  a  secret  reluctance  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with 
his  guest. 

At  length,  finding  that  he  could  by  no  other  means  arrest 
the  count’s  threatened  disclosures,  he  started  from  his  seat, 
and  walked  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  beckoning  his 
guest  to  follow  him.  The  latter  did  so,  when  the  two  having 
whispered  together  for  a  moment,  returned  to  the  table,  and 
from  that  instant  the  count  forbore  all  remarks  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  description  in  which  he  had  been  previously  indulging, 
and,  shortly  after,  took  his  leave. 

On  his  departure — "Dear  me,  Edward  love,  what  a  strange 
man  that  is,”  said  Mrs  Mowbray.  “  Who,  or  what  is  he,  on 
all  the  earth  ?  ” 

“  He  is  a  French  gentleman,  my  dear,”  replied  the  latter, 
drily ;  “  an  acquaintance  of  mine.” 

“A  gentleman  is  he,  Edward?”  said  his  wife,  who,  with 
all  her  inexperience  of  the  world,  had  quite  penetration 
enough  to  perceive  that,  notwithstanding  the  rings  and  the 
braided  surtout,  the  person  in  question  had  but  little  of  the 
character  about  him  which  her  husband  assigned  him,  and  to 
which  he  himself  laid  claim. 

“Yes,  my  dear,  a  gentleman,  a  French  gentleman,”  re¬ 
peated  Mowbray,  carelessly,  and  evidently  desirous  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  conversation.  But  his  wife’s  curiosity  re¬ 
garding  him  had  been  too  much  excited  to  admit  of  her  being 
thus  so  readily  satisfied. 

“  Is  he  a  mere  acquaintance,  Edward  love  ?  ”  she  again 
inquired. 

“Yes — no — something  more,”  replied  Mowbray.  “We 
have  occasionally  a  little  business  together.” 

“  So  I  guessed,  from  what  he  said,”  rejoined  Mrs  Mow¬ 
bray.  “But  what  did  he  mean  by  his  allusions  to  your 
making  money  so  easily,  and  in  such  large  sums  ?  ” 

“Pooh,  nothing,  my  dear,”  said  Mowbray.  “He  is  a 
foolish  talkative  fellow ;  and  will,  at  any  time,  rather  speak 
nonsense  than  hold  his  tongue.” 

“  I  don’t  like  him,  Edward.” 

“  Neither  do  I,  my  dear,  to  tell  you  a  truth ;  but  he  is 
necessary  to  me  ;  I  cannot  do  without  him  ;  and  it  would  be 
inconvenient  for  me  to  quarrel  with  him.” 

Edward’s  young  bride  said  no  more  on  the  subject,  but  the 
whole  scene  of  the  evening  had  left  unpleasant  impressions 
on  her  mind,  although  she  could  not  either  say  what  these 
impressions  were,  nor  why  they  had  been  made. 

If,  however,  this  first  and  single  visit  of  Count  Sharking 
had  excited  such  disagreeable  feelings  in  Mrs  Mowbray,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  repetition  of  the  former,  without 
discovering  any  redeeming  qualities  in  that  personage,  should 
tend  in  any  way  to  lessen  these  feelings. 

Subsequent  to  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  the  visits  of 
Count  Sharking  at  Mr  Mowbray’s  house  were  almost  dailv, 
but  they  were  marked  by  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances! 

They  were  always  made  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night ;  he 
was  always  closely  muffled  up  in  his  cloak  when  he  came  • 
and  there  was  an  air  of  stealthiness  and  precaution  about  all 
he  said  and  did. 

On  these  occasions,  too,  Mr  Mowbray  and  the  count  in- 
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Variably  retired  together  to  a  remote  apartment — the  door  of 
which  they  always  carefully  secured  on  the  inside — and  there 
remained  for  hours  in  deep  and  earnest  conversation,  carried 
on  in  a  tone  so  low  and  inaudible,  as  scarcely  to  exceed  a 
whisper.  Much  rustling  of  paper  too  was  heard  by  those 
whom  curiosity  induced  to  listen,  together  with  the  sound 
of  pens  in  active  employment — thus  leaving  no  doubt  that 
their  business,  whatever  it  was,  included  a  great  deal  of 
writing. 

From  these  secret  conferences,  Edward  Mowbray  often 
returned  to  his  wife  both  greatly  exhausted  and  greatly  de¬ 
pressed  in  mind.  On  such  occasions,  he  would  fling  himself 
upon  a  sofa,  and  there  lie  for  an  entire  hour  without  uttering 
a  syllable,  seemingly  a  prey  to  the  most  dreadful  despon¬ 
dency.  At  other  times,  he  would  exhibit  symptoms  of  the 
most  extravagant  joy,  and  alarm  his  wife  by  wild  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  bursts  of  hilarity.  Seeing  these  very  opposite  effects 
of  her  husband’s  interviews  with  the  count,  Mrs  Mowbray 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  them.  She  could  not  form 
the  most  distant  conception  of  their  purpose,  nor  would  her 
husband  give  her  the  slightest  information  on  the  subject. 
To  all  her  inquiries  he  replied  evasively,  and  with  such  an 
ill-concealed  feeling  of  displeasure  at  their  being  made,  that 
she  at  length  refrained  not  only  from  putting  such  questions, 
but  from  all  allusion  to  the  subject. 

This  forbearance  on  the  part  of  Mrs  Mowbray,  as  to  ex¬ 
pressing  the  curiosity  and  anxiety  she  felt  regarding  the 
object  and  purpose  of  these  strange  and  secret  interviews,  did 
not,  however,  extend  to  the  suppression  of  her  own  secret 
feelings  on  the  subject ;  she  thought  often  and  much  about 
them,  and  she  did  so  with  much  pain  and  uneasiness  of 
mind  ;  for,  although  she  knew  nothing  of  their  purpose, 
she  feared  the  worst ;  and  yet,  without  being  able  to  conjec¬ 
ture  what  that  worst  could  be.  The  secrecy  and  mystery 
that  hung  over  the  proceedings  of  her  husband  and  the 
count,  were,  of  themselves,  sufficient  cause  for  uneasy  feel¬ 
ings  ;  but  it  was  the  state  of  distraction  into  which  they 
threw  her  husband,  the  dreadful  effects  which  they  seemed 
to  have  on  his  mind,  that  most  distressed  and  alarmed  her. 

To  all  this,  however,  she  was  compelled  to  submit  in 
silence,  and  with  what  patience  she  could,  since  it  was  the 
only  subject  on  which  she  dared  hold  no  converse  with  her 
husband. 

Thus  stood  matters  then  -with  Edward  Mowbray  and  his 
young  wife,  and  thus  they  remained  for  three  or  four  months, 
during  all  which  time  the  mysterious  meetings  of  Mowbray 
and  the  count  continued  to  take  place  from  time  to  time, 
but  still  without  discovering  any  obvious  result.  On  Mow¬ 
bray  himself,  however,  these  few  months  had  effected  a  very 
marked  change.  In  person  he  had  grown  thin  and  haggard¬ 
looking,  and  in  temper  nervous  and  morose.  He  seemed  as 
if  he  lived  in  constant  dread  of  some  impending  evil,  or 
laboured  under  one  of  those  desperate  maladies  of  the  mind, 
which  lay  the  energies  prostrate  in  ruin,  far  more  helpless 
and  hopeless  than  any  that  can  be  effected  by  the  mere  ail¬ 
ments  of  the  body. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  Mrs  Mowbray,  one  morning, 
found  a  paper  on  the  floor  of  her  bed-room,  shortly  after  Mr 
Mowbray  had  left  it  to  go  out  for  his  usual  morning  walk. 
She  picked  up  the  paper.  It  was  a  large  sheet.  She  un¬ 
folded  it,  but  could  make  little  or  nothing  of  its  contents. 
To  her  it  appeared  a  confused  and  unintelligible  document. 
It  contained  what  seemed  to  be  sketches  of  sea-ports  inter¬ 
mingled  with  jottings  running  thus — “  15  feet  at  pier  at  high 
water — may  be  entered  with  safety  any  time  of  tide. 
Battery  of  six  guns  on  east  side — in  bad  condition,  and  could 
not  be  readily  manned  or  rendered  effective — nothing  to  fear. 
Warrior,  new  ship — 84  guns — 530  men — fitting  out  for  sea 
— supposed  destination,  Mediterranean — will  sail  in  14  days. 


Talk  of  an  expedition  against  Tourmont — 5  ships  of  hue 
fitting  out — Sheerness.  Hurricane,  74  guns — 498  men. 
Thunderer,  68  guns — 400  men.  Sivift,  74—500  men. 
Recluse,  60  guns — 397  men.  Tearer,  50  guns— 300  men. 
Will  be  all  ready  for  sea  14th  next  month,”  &c.  &c.  &c. 

With  such  matter  as  this  then  was  the  paper  filled.  Its 
contents  exciting  no  interest  in  Mrs  Mowbray,  she  imme¬ 
diately  folded  it  up  again,  and  laid  it  carelessly  on  the  break¬ 
fast  table  to  await  her  husband’s  return. 

The  moment  Edward  Mowbray  entered  the  room,  which 
he  did  shortly  after,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  mysterious  paper. 
On  seeing  it,  he  flew  towards  it,  snatched  it  up,  thrust  it 
with  trembling  hand  into  his  pocket,  and,  turning  towards 
his  wife,  fiercely  demanded  how  it  came  there.  She  told 
him. 

“  Has  any  one  else  seen  it ;  any  living  soul  ?  "  he  exclaimed 
in  great  agitation. 

“  Not  one,  Edward,”  replied  Mrs  Mowbray,  alarmed  at  the 
extraordinary  violence  of  her  husband.  “  It  has  been  in  no 
hands  but  my  own,  seen  by  no  one  but  myself.” 

“  Thank  God,”  exclaimed  Mowbray,  with  great  energy. 
Then,  as  if  desirous  of  doing  away  any  unfavourable  im¬ 
pressions  or  suspicions,  which  his  agitation  and  evident  alarm 
might  have  excited  in  his  wife,  he  affected  a  sudden  compla¬ 
cency  of  manner,  smiled,  and  resuming  his  usual  tone  of 
courtesy,  said,  addressing  Mrs  Mowbray — 

“  The  secrets  of  office,  you  know,  my  dear,  must  not  be 
divulged.” 

To  Mrs  Mowbray,  this  explanation  of  her  husband’s  late 
violence,  brief  and  indefinite  as  it  was,  was  quite  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  it  tended  to  show  that  it  had  merely  proceeded 
from  an  anxious  sense  of  duty,  a  highly  commendable  fidelity 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

We  have  at  another  part  of  this  narrative  represented  its 
earlier  events,  as  being  coeval  with  the  commencement  of  the 
first  French  war.  This  war,  at  the  period  to  which  we  have 
now  brought  our  story,  was  still  raging  r/ith  great  violence, 
but,  in  too  many  instances,  with  little  credit  to  the  British 
arms.  A  very  singular  fatality,  or  something  like  it,  attended 
a  great  number  of  our  minor  expeditions,  at  one  time  from 
actual  defeat,  at  another,  from  abandonment,  in  consequence 
of  finding  the  enemy  in  a  state  of  complete  preparation  at 
the  points  intended  to  be  attacked.  Our  coasters  and  mer¬ 
chantmen  too  were  often  captured  on  our  very  shores,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  as  showed  very  plainly  that  the 
enemy  were  well  informed  where  they  could  commit  those 
ravages  with  the  greatest  safety,  and  certainty  of  success— 
where  fewest  ships-of-war  were  stationed,  and  where  the  land 
batteries  were  in  the  most  inefficient  state. 

It  was  some  time  before  this  extraordinary  prescience, 
as  it  seemed,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  public.  This,  however,  it  at  length  did,  as  we  have 
seen  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel  by 
whom  Edward  Mowbray  and  his  wife  came  to  London. 
The  sentiments  of  that  person  on  the  mysterious  subject  were 
now  becoming  those  of  the  British  public  ;  while  paragraphs 
of  the  following  description  were  almost  daily  making  their 
appearance  in  the  papers,  and  still  further  exciting  the  gene¬ 
ral  feelings  on  the  subject  to  which  they  referred  : — 

“  Extraordinary  Circumstance. — It  is  our  painful  duty  to 
record  another  instance  of  the  defeat  of  the  British  arms, 
under  the  same  inexplicable  circumstances  which  have,  for  a 
long  while  past,  marked  so  many  of  our  encounters  with  the 
enemy. 

“  The  two  ships-of-war,  the  Centaur  and  Bosphorus,  which 
were  lately  fitted  out,  and  sent  against  Cherbourg,  have  been 
baffled  in  their  attempts  on  the  shipping  of  that  port,  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  enemy,  who,  contrary  to  all  previous  belief 
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on  the  subject,  were  found  in  a  complete  state  of  preparation. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  We  ask  the  question,  refer¬ 
ring  to  other  and  similar  cases,  for  the  fiftieth  time.  Either 
there  must  be  gross  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  or  there  must  be  some  truth  in  those  dark  in¬ 
sinuations  which  are,  at  this  moment,  so  seriously  disturbing 
the  public  mind.  We  forbear  saying  more  of  this  matter  at 
present,  but  shall  by  no  means  lose  sight  of  it.” 

Such  was  the  identical  paragraph  which  Mrs  Mowbray  was 
in  the  act  of  reading  one  day,  when  her  husband  came  home 
to  dinner. 

“Any  news,  my  love?”  said  Mowbray,  seeing  the  paper  in 
his  wife’s  hand. 

“  Nothing  very  particular,  Edward,  I  think,”  replied  Mrs 
Mowbray ;  “  but  a  paragraph  here,  mentioning  the  defeat  of 
two  of  our  ships  that  were  sent  against  Cherbourg.” 

Mowbray  looked  agitated ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  make 
any  reply — 

“  See,  Edward  dear !  ”  said  Mrs  Mowbray,  placing  the 
newspaper  before  her  husband,  and  putting  her  finger  on 
the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  she  had  just  been  reading. 
“  What  do  they  mean  by  ‘dark  insinuations.’  I  have  observed 
several  of  these  mysterious  allusions,  of  late,  in  the  papers. 
What  do  they  mean  ?  ” 

During  the  time  Mrs  Mowbray  was  speaking,  her  husband 
was  employed  in  reading  the  sentence  to  which  she  pointed  ; 
and,  if  any  one  had  marked  the  expression  of  his  counte¬ 
nance  while  he  did  so,  they  would  have  been  struck  with  the 
emotion  which  it  indicated— his  cheek  grew  pale,  and  his  lip 
quivered.  Having  read  the  passage  to  which  his  attention 
had  been  called,  Mowbray  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  to  his 
wife’s  question,  replied  in  an  angry  tone — but  a  tone  in¬ 
dicative  rather  of  mental  irritation  than  of  displeasure  with 
the  former — 

“  How  should  I  know  what  it  means  ?  How  come  you  to 
ask  me  what  it  means,  Julia  ?  Am  I  to  read  and  expound  all 
the  trashy  riddles  of  a  trashy  newspaper  ?  ”  And  he  looked 
sternly  at  his  wife,  as  if  to  see  whether  her  face  discovered 
any  latent  meaning. 

“How,  Edward  dear?  Why  so  angry  with  me  for  so 
simple  a  question  ?  ”  said  Mrs  Mowbray.  “  I  am  sure  if  I 
had  thought  for  a  moment  that  it  would  have  offended  you, 

I  should  never  have  put  it.  Excuse  me,  Edward  dear — excuse 
me  !  ” 

Mowbray,  who  tenderly  loved  his  wife,  looked  at  her  for 
an  instant,  then,  rushing  towards  her,  embraced  her  affec¬ 
tionately,  exclaiming — 

“  Excuse  you,  my  angel !  Why  excuse  you  ? — you  have 
committed  no  offence.  It  is  I  who  should  crave  pardon  of 
you,  Julia,  for  the  rudeness  of  which  I  was  guilty.  But  you 
will  excuse  me,  Julia  love,  I  know  you  will,  when  I  tell  you 
that  my  mind  is  not  quite  at  ease  at  present,  in  consequence 
of  some  very  harassing  and  difficult  duty  I  have  got  to  do 
just  now  at  the  office.  It  frets  my  temper,  as  i  fear  you 
have  had  too  much  reason  to  remark ;  but  I  shall  endeavour 
to  command  myself  better  in  future.”  And  Mowbray  again 
embraced  his  young  and  artless  wife.  The  embrace  was  re¬ 
turned  with  the  same  warmth  of  affection  with  which  it  was 
bestowed ;  and  no  further  allusion  was  made  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  newspaper  paragraph. 

The  mysterious  allusions,  however,  of  these  paragraphs, 
still  continued  to  excite  the  public  interest  and  curiosity, 
which  were  worked  by  them  to  the  highest  pitch,  till  the 
feeling  at  length  found  its  way  into  the  Cabinet,  accompanied 
by  suspicions  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

Here,  after  a  careful  collation  of  circumstances,  and  a 
lengthened  and  minute  inquiry  into  an  immense  mass  of 
particulars  relative  to  our  naval  operations  for  the  preceding 


two  or  three  years,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  there 
was  treachery  somewhere  ;  but  where,  or  with  whom  this 
treachery  lay,  no  one  could  possibly  conjecture.  At  length, 
however,  another  step  was  gained  towards  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  important  discovery :  some  additional  circum¬ 
stances  came  to  light,  which  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  information  with  which  the  enemy  was  supplied  came 
from  the  Admiralty  office ;  for  their  operations  in  various 
instances  discovered  a  knowledge  of  particulars  relative  to 
the  strength  of  our  ships,  then’  stations,  with  other  descrip¬ 
tions  of  intelligence  of  a  similar  kind,  which  could  have 
emanated  only  from  such  a  source,  and  been  furnished  only 
by  some  person  or  persons  who  either  were  employed  in  or  had 
access  to  the  office  of  the  Admiralty.  Not  only  so,  but  such 
person  or  persons,  if  in  the  service  of  the  Admiralty,  could 
not  be  in  a  very  subordinate  situation ;  for  such  had  no  access 
to  the  important  documents  which  appeared  to  have  been 
consulted  in  the  present  case.  The  traitor,  therefore,  who¬ 
ever  he  was,  must  have  held  a  superior  and  confidential 
appointment.  Still  was  the  Government,  which  was  now  pur¬ 
suing  its  inquiries  into  this  extraordinary  affair  with  great 
diligence,  although,  also,  with  great  secrecy  and  caution,  much 
at  a  loss  on  whom  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the  traitorous  disclosures 
which  led  to  these  inquiries.  In  this  difficulty,  a  system  of 
the  strictest  and  most  secret  espionage,  both  within  and  ever 
the  Admiralty  office,  was  established ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  lapse  of  several  weeks  that  it  led  to  any  result.  To  a 
result,  however,  it  did  eventually  lead. 

One  morning,  soon  after  the  various  functionaries  in  the 
Admiralty  Office  had  commenced  the  business  of  the  day,  two 
Bow  Street  officers  entered  the  apartment  in  which  was 
Edward  Mowbray,  and  two  or  three  inferior  clerks. 

Going  straight  up  to  the  former,  who  was  at  the  moment 
so  busily  engaged  in  writing  that  he  had  not  observed  or 
attended  to  their  entrance — “Your  name  is  Edward  Mow¬ 
bray,  sir,  I  believe,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

Mowbray  quickly  raised  his  head,  saw,  and  at  once  knew 
that  they  were  Bow  Street  officers  who  stood  beside  him. 
His  pen  dropped  from  his  hand ;  he  grew  as  pale  as  death, 
and  began  to  tremble  violently.  Not  immediately  answer¬ 
ing  the  query  put  to  him,  the  officer  repeated  it,  when  Mow¬ 
bray,  with  white  and  agitated  lip,  replied,  that  he  was  the 
person  named,  and  asked  what  was  wanted.  The  officer 
answered  by  informing  him  that  he  was  his  prisoner;  that  he 
apprehended  him  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

“  Me,  me — treason — what  treason?”  exclaimed  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  man,  in  a  state  of  great  nervous  excitement  and  agitation. 

“  Probably,  we  may  find  an  explanation  of  that  query 
here,”  replied  one  of  the  officers,  raising  the  lid  of  Mowbray’s 
desk,  and  commencing  a  scrutiny  of  the  papers  it  contained. 
From  these,  after  rummaging  for  some  time,  he  selected  as 
many  as  formed  a  pretty  large  bundle,  which  having  secured 
with  a  piece  of  red  tape,  he  tucked  under  his  arm,  and  turning 
round  to  his  companion,  who  was  in  charge  of  Mowbray,  inti¬ 
mated  that  they  must  now  move  off  with  the  prisoner :  that 
unhappy  person,  during  all  this  time,  had  not  uttered  a  word. 
He  was  seated  on  a  chair,  one  of  the  two  officers  standing 
close  by  him,  and  appeared  to  be  almost  unconscious  of  all 
that  was  passing  around  him. 

Being  roused  from  this  state  of  apathy,  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
and,  without  remark  of  any  kind,  accompanied  the  officers  to 
a  coach,  which  was  waiting  them  outside.  Into  this  he  was 
put — the  officers  taking  a  seat  one  on  either  side  of  him — 
and,  in  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man  found  himself  locked  up,  a  solitary  prisoner, 
in  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  dismal  cells  of  Newgate. 
Leaving  Mowbray  in  this  deplorable  situation  for  a  time,  we 
will  take  a  glance  at  what  was  passing  in  the  house  of  the 
wretched  man  at  this  dreadful  crisis. 
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At  the  precise  moment  in  which  the  two  Bow  Street 
officers,  by  whom  he  was  apprehended,  entered  the  Admiralty 
Office,  other  two  of  the  same  brotherhood  presented  them¬ 
selves  at  the  door  of  his  house,  and  demanded  admittance. 
There  was  to  have  been  a  large  party  to  dinner  on  that  day, 
and  Jifrs  Mowbray  was  at  the  moment  busily  engaged  in 
making  preparations  for  the  approaching  banquet. 

On  being  informed  that  there  were  two  men  in  the  lobby, 
who  desired  to  see  her  immediately,  the  young  unsuspecting 
wife  of  Edward  hastened  to  present  herself  to  them  to  know 
their  business. 

On  seeing  the  men  she  felt  some  alarm,  their  appearance 
being  by  no  means  prepossessing,  and  her  heart  beat  violently 
as  she  asked  them,  in  timid  and  gentle  tones,  what  were  their 
commands. 

“Why,  madam,”  said  one  of  them,  “we  wish  to  see  some 
papers  of  your  husband’s,  and  will  thank  you  to  show  us  his 
writing  desk,  or  escritoire,  or  whatever  else  he  keeps  them 
things  in.” 

Not  knowing,  nor  being  able  to  form  the  most  distant  idea 
of  what  was  the  meaning  or  purpose  of  this  extraordinary 
demand,  indeed  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  Mrs  Mowbray 
immediately  conducted  the  officers  to  her  husband’s  private 
apartment,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  desk  in  winch  he 
usually  kept  all  his  papers. 

This  desk  the  officers  immediately  forced  open,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  all  the  written  papers  it  contained.  It  was  now 
only,  when  she  had  seen  this  violence,  which  impressed  her 
with  the  conviction  that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  about  to 
befall,  or  had  perhaps  already  befallen  her  husband,  that  Mrs 
Mowbray  ventured  to  inquire  of  the  officer  what  was  the 
meaning  of  these  proceedings. 

She  was  informed  that  her  husband  was  accused  of,  and 
already  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  for  holding 
a  traitorous  correspondence  with  France. 

Clasping  her  hands  together  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and 
giving  utterance  to  a  wild  and  piercing  cry  of  mental  anguish, 
the  beautiful  young  wife  of  Edward  Mowbray  reeled  back¬ 
wards  a  few  paces,  and  sank  insensible  on  the  floor ;  and  it 
was  not  for  several  hours  afterwards  that  she  was  restored  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  misery  that  had  befallen  her. 

On  this  taking  place,  it  was  found  her  senses  had  deserted 
her.  She  awoke  in  wild  delirium,  and  continued  for  hours 
to  utter  the  most  heartrending  shrieks  and  exclamations, 
calling  on  “her  Edward”  to  come  to  her,  and  to  protect  her 
from  “  these  dreadful  men.”  This  state  of  violent  excitement, 
however,  could  not  last.  It  did  not.  In  a  few  hours,  Mrs 
Mowbray  sank  into  a  state  of  unconscious  lethargy ;  and,  in 
this  condition,  remained  for  many  weeks. 

In  the  meantime,  a  large  mass  of  the  most  uncontestible 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  Edward  Mowbray  was  accumulated ; 
and,  on  the  strength  of  this  evidence,  the  unfortunate  man 
was  brought  to  trial.  His  appearance  in  the  court  excited  a 
strong  sensation  in  his  favour,  as,  notwithstanding  the  great 
alteration  for  the  worse  which  a  long  course  of  mental  suf¬ 
fering  had  effected,  his  countenance  and  figure  were  still 
singularly  handsome  and  pleasing.  Nor  was  his  manner 
even  in  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
less  prepossessing :  it  was  calm  and  collected ;  and,  betraying 
no  unmanly  timidity,  was  equally  removed  from  audacious 
hardihood. 

These  qualities,  however,  agreeable  as  they  were,  could  be 
in  no  ways  permitted  to  affect  the  fate  of  their  hapless  pos¬ 
sessor.  However  much  sympathy  they  might  excite,  they 
could  neither  extenuate  nor  aggravate  the  very  serious  crime 
with  which  he  was  charged. 

This  crime  was  proved,  proved  throughout  all  its  ramifica¬ 
tions,  and  Edward  Mowbray  was  condemned  to  death.  Sen¬ 
tence  was  followed  by  execution  ;  and  the  unfortunate  young 
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man  for  he  had  not  yet  passed  his  eight-and-twentieth 
year — perished  on  a  scaffold. 

On  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  criminal  had  been  for 
several  years  in  correspondence  with  France,  and  that  he  had 
received,  from  time  to  time,  very  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  information  he  gave.  Evidence,  too,  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  show  the  expensive  style  in  which  he  lived,  with  the 
view  of  establishing  the  fact  of  his  expenditure  far’exceeding 
his  legitimate  income,  and  thus  leading  to  the  inference  of 
his  having  some  secret  and  unlawful  sources  of  gain.  The 
expose  here  was  most  flagrant.  It  was  shown  that  he  had 
only  five  hundred  per  annum ;  that  he  had  lived  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  two  thousand  ;  and  that  the  furnishing  of  his  house 
alone  had  cost  from  three  to  four  thousand  pounds. 

It  further  appeared,  that  Mowbray  had  first  fallen  into  the 
criminal  courses  which  led  to  his  miserable  fate,  by  forming 
an  accidental  acquaintance,  at  a  coffee-room,  with  a  French¬ 
man  of  the  name  of  La  Place — a  fellow  of  low  habits,  low 
biith,  and  no  education,  who  gave  himself  out  as  a  reduced 
man  of  rank.  In  this  personage,  the  reader  will  at  once  re¬ 
cognise  the  foreign  count  to  whom  we  introduced  him  at  an 
early  part  of  our  story.  They  were  the  same;  and  it  was, 
as  already  hinted,  through  the  machinations  of  this  fellow, 
that  poor  Mowbray  fell  into  those  treasonable  practices  which 
eventually  conducted  him  to  the  gibbet. 

La  Place  himself,  very  undeservedly,  escaped  the  dismal 
fate  which  overtook  his  unhappy  associate  in  crime.  Hav¬ 
ing*  by  some  means  or  other,  obtained  early  intelligence  of 
the  discoveries  which  Government  had  made  regarding  his 
own  and  Mowbray’s  proceedings,  he,  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  apprising  the  former  of  his  danger,  or  giving  him 
the  slightest  hint  of  his  own  intentions,  suddenly  left 
London,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  reaching  his  native 
country  in  safety.  He  subsequently  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where,  with  the  money  he  had  accumulated  by  his  nefari¬ 
ous  practices  in  England,  and  a  handsome  pension  which 
he  obtained  from  his  own  Government  for  his  valuable 
services,  he  lived,  for  many  years,  in  a  first-rate  style  of 
fashion. 

Having  brought  our  dismal  story  to  this  point,  we  have 
now  only  to  add,  that  Mrs  Mowbray’s  friends  in  Scotland,  on 
hearing  of  her  husband’s  apprehension,  hurried  up  to 
London ;  and,  on  the  first  appearance  of  convalescence  on 
the  part  of  the  unfortunate  lady,  brought  her  down  to  Sea¬ 
port,  where  she  shortly  after  died  of  that  disease  so  affect- 
ingly  spoken  of  by  Washington  Irving — a  broken  heart ;  one 
far  more  common  in  the  world  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Silence  is  its  attribute — on  silence  it  feeds — and  in  silence  it 
consumes  the  body,  while  friends  are  busy  classifying  the 
disease  according  to  theories  of  vulgar  nosology. 


MARK  FORSTER,  ESQ.; 

OR, 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CONTRADICTION. 

“  I  SAY,  Tom,  my  lad,”  said  Mark  Forster,  Esq. — a  stout, 
short,  choleric  West  India  planter,  lately  returned  to  his 
Olive  country,  Scotland,  from  the  quarter  of  the  world  just 
named — “  I  say,  Tom,  my  lad,”  he  said,  addressing  his  son, 
“it  is  about  time  now,  I  conceive,  that  you  were  beginning 
to  think  of  some  profession  or  other.  I  wish  you  would  take 
the  matter  into  your  serious  consideration  immediately.  I 
leave  the  choice  entirely  to  yourself,  and  will  be  glad  to  for¬ 
ward  your  views  as  far  I  can,  in  whatever  line  of  life  you  may 
choose  to  adopt.” 
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Tom  thanked  his  father  for  this  unwonted  instance,  not  of 
simple  compliance  only,  but  of  compliance  by  anticipation, 
with  what  wishes  he  might  yet  form,  and  promised  to  take 
the  subject  proposed  to  him  into  that  serious  consideration 
which  his  father  had  recommended. 

It  is  true  that  Tom  had  been  frequently  bitten  before  by 
similar  exhibitions  of  a  compliant  spirit  on  the  part  of  his 
worthy  parent ;  but,  frequently  as  he  had  been  deceived  by 
it,  he  could  not  help  believing  his  father  in  earnest  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  was  soon,  however,  set  to  rights  on 
this  matter. 

“  Ay,  ay,  very  good,  Tom,”  said  Mr  Forster,  when  his  son 
had  expressed  the  gratitude  he  felt.  “Well,  now,  but  have 
you  never  yet  thought  of  any  profession  ?  Is  there  none  that 
you  have  thought  of  with  any  degree  of  preference  ?  ” 

“  Why,  to  tell  you  a  truth  then,  father,  since  you  are  so 
good,”  replied  Tom,  “  I  have  a  great  fancy  for  the  army.  1 
should  like  it  above  all  other  professions." 

“Hem — the  army,”  muttered  Mr  Forster.  ‘  By  jingo 
there  it  is  now  as  usual :  you  have  stumbled  on,  or  rather,  I 
believe,  purposely  chosen  the  profession  I  abhor  of  all  others. 
The  army  !  By  jingo,  sir,  I  would  as  soon  see  you  a  negro- 
driver — a  chimney-sweep — a - anything !  ” 

“Well,  father,”  replied  Tom,  mildly,  “there’s  no  occasion 
for  your  getting  into  a  passion  on  the  subject.  Since  my  choice 
does  not  meet  with  your  approbation,  I  abandon  it  at  once.” 

“  Oh,  you  do — do  you  ?  What  a  cursed  want  of  firmness. 
You  give  way  at  once;  you  turn  like  a  weathercock  with 
every  pull  of  wind ;  you  have  no  mind  of  your  own — no 
detei'mination.  Pho ;  but  I  do  despise  the  man  who  can’t  or 
won’t  stick  to  his  point.  If  you  prefer  the  army,  why  the 
devil  do  you  not  insist  upon  it.  Why  don’t  you  say — ‘  Into 
the  army  I  shall  go,  by  jingo.’” 

“  Then  I  clo  say  so,  father,”  replied  Tom,  smiling. 

“  Do  you,  sirrah  !  "  exclaimed  the  former,  looking  fiercely 
at  his  son.  “Then  l  say,  by  jingo,  you  shan’t.  Would  you 
resist  my  authority,  sir — eh  ?  Would  you  rebel  ?  Would 
you  do  what  I  expressly  forbid  ?  ” 

“  By  no  means,  sir,”  said  Tom.  “  I  trust  I  know  my 
duty  towards  you  better  than  to  be  guilty  of  any  such  dis¬ 
obedience.” 

“Well,  well,  Tom,  take  another  glass  of  wine,  and  no 
more  about  it,”  said  Mr  Forster,  a  little  mollified,  and  shov¬ 
ing  the  wine  decanter  towards  his  son.  “  Take  this  matter 
into  your  consideration,  and  propose  me  something  more 
rational  as  a  profession  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  and  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done.” 

Tom  promised  compliance,  and  shortly  after  withdrew 
from  the  table,  quitted  the  room,  and  left  his  father  to  finish 
his  bottle  of  Madeira  alone. 

_  On  leaving  the  apartment,  young  Forster  hastened  to  seek 
his  mother  and  sister,  to  communicate  to  them  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  his  hopes  regarding  the  army ;  for,  be  it  known 
to  the  reader,  that,  although  Tom’s  predilection  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  life  has  been  made  to  appear  but  in  a  sort  of 
incidental  way,  it  was  yet  a  deep-seated  one,  and  of  long 
standing.  It  had,  moreover,  the  approbation  of  both  his 
mother  and  sister,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  desired  to  see  his 
wish  in  this  respect  gratified. 

“It’s  all  up  then,  mother!”  exclaimed  Tom,  as  he 
entered  the  apartment  in  which  his  mother  and  sister  sat 
“All  up.” 

W  hat  s  up,  Tom  ?  said  his  mother,  in  some  surprise  at 
the  excitation  in  her  son’s  manner. 

The  army,  replied  the  latter.  “  He  won’t  allow  me  on 
any  account  to  enter  it.” 

“You  must  have  been  proposing  it  to  him  then,"  rejoined 
Mrs  Forster ;  “  and  you  know  that  was  a  very  absurd  way  of 
proceeding  with  your  father." 


“I  certainly  did,”  replied  Tom;  “but  not  before  he  had 
invited  me  to  name  any  profession  I  chose.” 

And  he  went  on  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  he  had  just  had  with  his  father. 

“  And  you  bit,  Tom  ?  ’’  said  his  mother,  laughing. 

“  I  certainly  did.” 

“  Then,  you  should  nave  known  your  father  better,  Tom ; 
you  should  have  known  that  to  propose  a  thing  to  him  was 
a  certain  way  to  have  him  set  his  face  against  it.  But  I 
don’t  know  but  I  could  manage  the  matter  for  you  yet. 
Leave  the  affaii  in  my  hands,  Tom ;  and  I  am  much  mis¬ 
taken  if,  within  a  week,  I  do  not  obtain,  not  only  your 
father’s  consent  to  your  entering  the  army,  but  his  most 
positive  injunctions  for  you  to  do  so.” 

Two  days  after  this,  Mrs  Forster,  availing  herself  of 
what  she  conceived  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
accomplishing  the  apparently  hopeless  task  of  getting  her 
worthy  husband  to  do  what  she  wished,  thus  addressed 
him — 

“  So  Tom  and  you,  my  dear,  have  had  some  conversation, 
he  tells  me,  about  a  profession  for  him.” 

“We  have,  ma’am;  but  not  a  very  satisfactory  one — at 
least  not  to  him,  I  should  suppose,  the  puppy  1  ”  replied  Mr 
Forster. 

“  He  proposed  the  army,  I  understand,”  said  Mrs  Forster. 
“  I  am  delighted,  my  dear,  to  find  that  you  refused  your  con¬ 
sent  to  so  absurd  a  proposal.” 

“I  did,  ma’am,  certainly,”  replied  Mr  Forster;  “but  I 
don’t  exactly  see  the  absurdity  of  it.  It  was  on  wholly 
different  grounds  that  I  objected  to  Tom’s  adopting  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms.” 

“Well,  my  dear,  it  doesn’t  matter  on  what  grounds  you 
objected  to  it :  it  is  enough  for  me  that  you  have  objected  to 
it ;  for  I  abhor  and  destest  the  army,  and  wouldn’t  see  my 
son  in  it  for  the  world." 

“And  pray,  why  not,  ma’am?”  rejoined  Mr  Forster. 
“  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  honourable  profession — that ’s 
the  light  I  view  it  in.  A  very  honourable  and  noble  pro¬ 
fession,  ma’am.” 

“  Well,  well,  my  dear,  take  what  view  of  it  you  please,  so 
long  as  you  do  not  allow  Tom  to  enter  it,”  replied  Mrs 
Forster,  “  that  is  quite  enough  for  me  ;  it ’s  all  I  want." 

“  Indeed,  ma’am !  Then,  I  suppose,  I  am  to  under¬ 
stand  that  you  would  not  have  Tom  be  a  soldier  because  / 
said  the  profession  was  an  honourable  and  a  noble  one,” 
replied  Mr  Forster.  “  Is  it  not  so,  ma’am  ?  I  rather  think 
it  is.  The  pleasure  of  thwarting  me — eh  ?  The  old 
story." 

Mrs  Forster  assured  her  choleric  husband  that  she  had 
no  such  purpose  in  view.  To  this  assurance  her  amiable 
husband  made  no  reply,  but  smoked  his  cigar  with  in¬ 
creased  energy ;  when  his  wife,  thinking  that  she  had  now 
said  enough  to  secure  her  point,  left  her  worthy  spouse 
to  finish  his  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  to  strengthen  himself 
in  that  spirit  of  opposition  which  she  saw  she  had  already 
excited. 

“Well,  Tom,”  said  Mr  Forster  to  his  son,  whom  he  acci¬ 
dentally  met  in  the  garden  before  breakfast  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  “have  you  been  thinking  over  what  ive  were 
talking  of  the  other  day  ?  Dropt  all  idea  of  the  army,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Entirely,  father.  I  have  thought  better  of  it,  and 
wouldn’t  take  a  commission  noAv  if  it  A\Tere  offered  me.” 

“  Oh,  you  Avouldn’t — wouldn’t  you  ?  Many  a  prettier 
felloAv  than  you  Avould  be  deuced  glad  to  have  a  commission 
offered  to  him  though — I  can  tell  you  that.” 

“  No  doubt  of  it,  father,”  said  Tom ;  “  I  only  speak  for 
myself.” 

“Ay,  and  a  pretty  speech  you  have  made  of  it,”  replied 
old  crusty.  “  1  tell  vou  Avhat  it  is,  Tom :  this  here  is  an. 
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other  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  always  said,  that 
your  mother  and  you — for  I  find  she  is  of  the  same  mind 
with  you  about  the  sodgering — take  a  delight  in  contradict¬ 
ing  my  wishes.  Nay,  both  you  and  she  seem  to  have  some 
infernal  knack  of  discovering  these  wishes  before  they  are 
expressed,  and  employ  this  gift  of  prescience  in  preparing  to 
oppose  them.  It  is  so  in  this  very  instance.  I  have  been 
thinking  more  of  your  proposition  of  going  into  the  army ; 
and,  after  taking  everything  into  consideration,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is,  after  all,  the  best  thing  you  can 
do.  Well,  mark  me,  no  sooner  have  I  come  to  this  way  of 
thinking,  than,  behold,  you  come  to  a  directly  opposite  one. 
Now,  isn’t  this  deuced  annoying  ?  However,  I  won’t  be 
thwarted,  sir,  by  either  you  or  your  mother.  So  I  shall 
directly  purchase  a  commission  for  you  in  the  army ;  and,  if 
you  don’t  accept  it,  I  shall  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling — that ’s 
all.  Now,  go  and  tell  your  mother  what  I  have  determined 
on,  and  hold  yourself  in  readiness,  sir,  to  troop  off  with  the 
first  order  from  the  Horse  Guards.  These  are  my  orders  to 
you,  and  I  expect  them  to  be  obeyed.” 

Tom  durst  make  no  reply;  for  the  desired  point  being 
gained,  it  was  unnecessary  to  urge  him  further  by  pretended 
opposition  ;  and  to  have  expressed  acquiescence,  would  have 
undone  all  that  had  been  accomplished,  as  the  worthy  gentle¬ 
man  would,  in  such  a  case,  to  a  certainty,  have  gone  off  on 
an  opposite  tack.  Neither  durst  he  exhibit  any  sign  of 
satisfaction,  as  this  would  have  had  precisely  the  same  effect. 
To  escape  from  this  dilemma,  then,  Tom,  without  replying  a 
word,  hastened  out  of  the  room  and  sought  his  mother,  on 
whom  he  burst  with  a  face  radiant  with  joy. 

“  Lord  love  you,  mother !  ”  he  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight ;  “  you  have  done  it — you  have  done  it.  I  have  this 
moment  received  my  father’s  most  positive  orders  to  hold 
myself  in  readiness  to  join,  the  moment  he  obtains  my  com¬ 
mission  ;  and  he  has  desired  me  to  tell  you  this,  because  you 
didn’t  wish  it.” 

“  Much  obliged  to  him,  I  am  sure,”  replied  Mrs  Forster, 
smiling. 

“But  how  on  earth  did  you  manage  it,  mother ? ” 

“The  easiest  thing  on  earth,  my  dear,”  replied  the  latter. 
“  I  had  only  to  say  that  I  was  against  it,  and  the  thing  was 
done.  Contradictory  people,  my  dear,  like  your  father,  are 
the  most  accommodating  and  easiest  managed  of  any.  You 
have  only  to  work  them  by  contraries,  and  you  may  get  them 
to  do  whatever  you  please.  You  have  only  to  say  that  you 
dislike  a  thing,  or,  if  you  are  very  anxious  to  have  it,  to  say 
you  abhor  it,  and  it  is  done.” 


EXCLUSIVES  AND  INCLUSIVES. 

In  no  part  of  her  Majesty’s  dominions  does  the  mighty  giant 
aristocracy  rear  his  proud  head  with  greater  majesty  than  in 
Linton.  There  are,  or  were,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
ancient  borough,  no  fewer  than  forty-five  lairds,  all  possessing 
portions  of  the  soil;  and  from  the  soil  it  is  that  the  big 
genius  of  aristocratic  pride  derives,  like  the  old  oak,  the  pith 
of  his  power.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say— and  we,  being  our¬ 
selves  of  an  old  family,  as  poor  as  the  old  dark  denizens  of 
the  soil  who  were  displaced  by  the  Norwegian  brown  species, 
despise  the  taunt — that  fifteen  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
Linton  lairds  were,  at  one  period,  on  the  poor’s  box.  Gentry, 
with  old  noble  blood  in  their  veins,  are  not  a  whit  less  to  be 
valued  that  they  are  beggars.  It  is  the  peculiar  character  of 
gentle  blood,  that  it  never  gets  thinner  by  poor  meat.  A  low 
marriage  sometimes  deteriorates  it ;  and  hence  the  horror  of 
the  privileged  species  at  that  kind  of  degradation  ;  but  the 


tenth  cousin  of  a  scurvy  baronet  will  retain  the  purity  of  the 
noble  fluid  in  spite  of  Rusks,  acorns,  and  onions.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  patriots  called  Radicals — even  if  they  should 
have  recourse  to  the  starving  system,  by  taking  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  their  masters — will  never  be  able  to  bring  down  to  a 
proper  popular  equal  consistency  the  blood  of  the  old  stock ; 
and  so  long  as  they  dare  not,  for  the  spilling  of  their  own 
thin  stuff,  let  out  the  life  stream  of  their  lords,  they  must 
submit  to  see  it  running  in  the  old  channels  as  ruby  and 
routhy  as  it  did  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 

But  you  may  say  that  Laird  Geddes  of  Cauldshouthers 
was  no  Linton  laird,  and  was  never  on  the  poor’s  box.  Take 
it  as  you  please,  we  will  not  dispute  with  you  if  you  come 
from  Tweeddale.  You  are,  perhaps,  of  the  old  Hamiltons  of 
Cauldcoats,  or  the  Bertrams  of  Duckpool,  or  the  Hays  of 
Glenmuck,  or  the  old  Tory  lairds  of  Bogend,  Hallmyre,  or 
Windylaws,  and  may  challenge  us,  like  a  true  knight,  for  en¬ 
deavouring  to  reduce  the  grandeur  of  your  compeers ;  and 
therefore,  to  keep  peace,  we  will  be  contented  with  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  Gilbert  Geddes  was  the  thane,  or,  as  Miss 
J oanna  Baillie  would  have  it,  according  to  the  distinction  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  line,  “  the  thanies  drinking  in  the  hall,”  the 
thanie — that  is,  the  lesser  Thane  of  Cauldshouthers,  in  the 
shire  of  Peebles.  True,  there  were  in  that  county,  properly 
only  one  thane — viz.,  he  of  Drumelzier,  whose  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  may  still  be  seen  near  Powsail ;  but  of  the  lesser  order 
there  were  many;  and,  if  any  gutter-blooded  burgher  of 
Linton  had,  in  his  cups  at  Cantswalls,  alleged  anything  to 
the  contrary,  he  might  have  been  set  down  as  a  leveller.  The 
property  of  Cauldshouthers  was  of  that  kind  comprehending 
a  mixture  of  bog,  mire,  and  moss,  which  is  indicated  by  its 
name.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  estates  in  that  shire  bore 
names  no  less  appropriate ;  and,  though  some  proprietors, 
such  as  Montgomery,  Veitch,  Keith,  and  Kennedy,  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  impart  a  gentility  to  their  possessions  by  re¬ 
christening  them,  they  did  so,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  were  new  comers,  and  not  of  the 
noble  old  Hallmyres,  Bogends,  Blairbogs,  and  Cauldcoats. 
Not  so,  however,  Gilbert  Geddes,  for  the  land  was  of  the 
good  ancient  stock  of  Cauldshouthers,  and  gloried  in  the 
name  as  he  did  in  the  old  blood  that  had  come  down  through 
honourable  veins,  unadulterated  and  unobstructed — save 
probably  by  a  partial  congelation,  the  effect  of  the  cold 
barren  lands — until  it  landed,  with  an  accumulation  of 
dignity,  in  his  own  arteries,  and  those  of  his  sister,  Miss 
Grizelda. 

Nothing  in  the  world  could  have  been  more  natural  than 
that  one  of  so  old  a  family  should  endeavour  to  keep  up  the 
stock  by  marriage;  yet  it  was  true,  and  as  lamentable  as 
true,  that  Mr  Gilbert  had  not  been  able— though  the  fiftieth 
summer  had  shone  on  Cauldshouthers  since  he  was  born  in 
the  old  house — to  get  matters  so  arranged  as  to  place  him¬ 
self  within  the  noose  in  a  manner  befitting  his  dignity. 
Somehow  or  another,  the  other  proprietors  around,  such  as 
Bogend  and  Glenmuck,  pretended  to  discover  that  their 
blood  was  thicker  than  that  of  the  Geddeses,  and  not  a  scion 
of  their  stocks  would  they  allow  to  be  engrafted  on  the  good 
old  oak  of  Cauldshouthers.  It  is,  however,  an  old  saying, 
that  fortune  favours  the  brave  in  marriage  as  in  war,  and 
the  adage  seemed  fair  to  be  realised,  for,  one  day,  the  laird 
came  from  Linton  a  walking  omen  of  prospective  success, 
and  the  very  first  words  he  said  to  his  sister  Grizelda  boded 
good. 

“  Ken  ye  the  dame  Shirley,  wha  lives  at  the  east  end  0’ 
Linton  ?  ”  said  he,  as  he  sat  down  on  the  big  oak  chair  in 
the  mansion  of  Cauldshouthers. 

“  Better  than  you  do,  Gilbert,”  rejoined  the  sister.  “  Her 
maiden  name  is  Bertram ;  but  wha  her  husband  was  is  no 
easy  tauld.  They  say  he  was  a  .captain  in  England,  but  I 
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canna  say  slic  has  ony  o’  the  dignity  o’  a  captain’s  widow. 
Report  says  naething  in  her  favour,  unless  it  be  that  she’s  a 
descendant  o’  the  Bertrams  o’  Duckpool.” 

“Ah  Grizel!”  ejaculated  Gilbert,  “if  ye  could  male  out 
that  pedigree,  a’  her  fauts  would  be  easily  covered,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  help  of  the  five  thousand  she  has  got  left  her 
by  a  cotton-spinner  in  St  Mungo’s.  Ye  maun  try  and  male 
out  the  pedigree,  Grizel.  Set  about  it,  woman  ;  mair  depends 
on ’t  than  ye  wot.” 

“  What  depends  on ’t  ?  ”  replied  the  sister. 

“Maybe  the  junction  o’  the  twa  ancient  families,”  rejoined 
he. 

“Are  ye  serious,  brother?”  said  Grizel,  as  she  stroked 
down  her  bodclice,  and  sat  as  upright  as  the  dignity  of  the 
family  of  Cauldshouthers  required. 

“  Indeed  am  I,”  rejoined  the  laird.  “  I  want  to  be  about 
with  Bogend  and  Glenmuck,  who  refused  me  their  dochters. 
Ken  ye  the  antiquity  o’  the  Bertrams  ?  ” 

“  Brawly,”  was  the  reply  of  the  stiff  Grizelda.  “  They 
count  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  James,  who,  passing  through 
Tweeddale,  was  determined  to  pay  nae  court  to  the  Thane 
of  Drumelzisr ;  and  yet  he  couldna  mak  his  way — in  a 
country  where  hill  rides  upon  hill,  and  moss  joins  moss,  frae 
Tweedcross  to  the  Cauldstane-slap — without  some  assist¬ 
ance,  the  mair  by  note  that  he  stuck  in  the  mire,  and  might 
have  been  there  yet,  had  it  no  been  for  Jock  Bertram,  a  hind, 
who  got  the  royal  traveller  and  his  men  out,  and  led  them 
through  the  thane’s  lands,  to  Glenwhappen.  John  got  the 
mire  whar  the  king  stuck,  which  was  called  Duckpool,  as  a 
free  gift  to  him  and  his  heirs.  But  we  o’  Cauldshouthers 
are  aulder,  I  ween,  than  even  that,  and  we  maun  keep  up 
our  dignity,” 

“  So  we  maun,  Grizel ;  but  you ’ve  forgot  the  best  part  o’ 
the  story,  how  the  Thane  o’  Drumelzier  having  heard  that 
a  stranger  had  passed  through  his  lands  without  paying  him 
homage,  rode  with  his  men,  mounted  on  white  horses,  after 
the  rebels,  and  cam  up  with  them  just  as  the  king  was 
carousing  after  his  journey.  The  thane,  I  wot,  was  sune 
on  his  knees.  But  we  ’re  atf  the  pin  o’  the  wheel,  Girz.  The 
question  is,  could  the  family  o’  Geddes  o’  Cauldshouthers 
stand  the  shock  o’  a  marriage  wi’  a  doubtfu’  descendant  o’ 
Jock  Bertram,  with  five  thousand  in  her  pouch?” 

“We’re  sae  very,  very  ancient,  ye  see,  Gib,”  replied  the 
sister,  as  she  looked  meditatingly,  and  twirled  her  two  thumbs 
at  the  end  of  her  rigid  arms.  “  Indeed,  we  ’re  a’thegither 
lost  in  mist,  and,  for  aught  we  ken,  we  may  be  as  auld  as 
the  Hunters  o’  Polmood,  wha  got  a  grant  o’  the  twa  Hopes 
frae  Malcolm  Canmore.  Duckpool  is  a  mere  bairn  to  Cauld¬ 
shouthers,  and  this  woman  mayna  be  a  real  Bertram  after  a’. 
There  were  English  Bertrams,  ye  ken — Bertram  the  Archer 
was  o’  them,  and  he  followed  the  trade  o’  robbery.” 

“And  what  auld  honourable  family  about  the  Borders 
ever  got  then  lands  in  ony  other  way,  Girz !  ”  replied  the 
brother. 

“  Nane,  of  course,”  rejoined  Grizel;  “but  maybe  Mrs 
Shirley  comes  frae  the  real  Bertrams,  and  five  thousand 
might  be  laid  out  in  draining  the  lands.  Nae  doubt  she 
wad  jump  at  ye,  Gib  !  ” 

“  That  makes  me  laugh,  Girz !  ”  rejoined  the  brother. 
“  The  legatee  o’  a  cotton-spinner  jump  at  the  Laird  o’  Cauld¬ 
shouthers  !  Ay,  if  he  wad  stoop  to  let  her — that ’s  the  ques¬ 
tion,  sister ;  and  there ’s  nae  other,  for  I  was  wi’  the  dame 
this  very  day,  within  an  hour  after  Rory  Flayem,  the  Linton 
writer,  gave  me  the  hint  o’  her  gude  fortune.  I  cam  on  her 
wi’  a’  the  force  o’  the  dignity  o’  our  family,  and  the  very  name 
o’  our  lands  made  her  shiver  in  Tory  veneration.  She  was 
thunderstruck  at  the  honour.” 

“  I  dinna  wonder  at  that,”  replied  Grizel.  “  I  mysel’  hae 
aften  wondered  at  the  ancientness  o’  our  house,  and  pity  the 


silly  fools  wha  change  the  names  o’  their  properties.  Ha, 
ha  !  I  fancy  if  the  Duke  o’  Argyle  had  been  ane  o’  the  auld 
Blairbogs,  he  wadna  hae  changed  the  name  o’  their  auld  in¬ 
heritance  to  that  o’  ‘  The  Whim.’  ” 

“  Na,  faith  he,  Girz  !  ” 

“And,  by  my  troth,”  continued  the  sister.  “I  think  the 
guidwife  o’  Middlebie,  wha  bade  us  change  Cauldshouthers 
to  Blinkbonny,  was  a  wee  envious,  and  deserved  a  catechising 
for  her  pains.” 

“  There ’s  nae  doubt  o ’t,”  added  the  brother.  “  But  we  ’re 
aff  the  wire  again,  Girz.  Is  it  really  your  honest  opinion 
that  our  honour  would  stand  the  shock  o’  the  connexion  wi’ 
the  Widow  Shirley  ?  ” 

“  The  Emperor  o’  Muscovy,”  replied  the  sister,  with  a  toss 
of  her  head,  “didna  lose  a  jot  o’  his  greatness  by  marrying 
the  cottager.  The  eagles  o’  Glenholme  stoop  to  pick  up  the 
stanechaffers  and  fatten  on  them ;  and,  really,  I  think,  a’thing 
considered,  that  Cauldshouthers  might,  without  a  bend  o' 
the  back,  bear  up  a  burgher.” 

“  The  practice  is,  at  least,  justified  by  the  aristocracy,” 
added  Gilbert ;  “  and,  ye  ken,  that ’s  enough  for  us.  It  wad 
tak  a  guid  drap  o’  burgher  bluid,  and  mair,  I  wot,  if  there ’s 
ony  o’  the  Duckpool  sap  in ’t,  to  thin  that  o’  the  Geddeses.” 

“And  even  if  our  honour  was  a  wee  thing  damaged,” 
rejoined  the  sister,  “  that  might  be  made  up  by  our  lands 
being  changed  frae  bog  to  arable,  though,  I  believe,  the 
bog,  after  a’,  is  the  auldest  soil  o’  the  country.  Even  the 
sad  fate  o’  Nichol  Muschet  didna  a’thegither  destroy  the 
respectability  o’  the  Bogha’s.  There’s  great  ancientness  in 
bogs,  yet  as  there’s  a  kind  o’  fashion  now-a-days  about 
arable,  I  wadna  be  against  the  change  to  a  certain  limited 
extent.  Ye  hae  now  my  opinion  on  this  important  subject, 
Gilbert,  and  may  act  according  to  the  dictates  o’  the  high 
spirit  o’  our  aulcl  race.” 

The  door  opened,  and  Rory  Flayem  entered. 

“  Weel,  hae  ye  made  the  inquiry  ?  ”  said  the  laird.  “  Has 
Mrs  Shirley  really  got  a  legacy  o’  the  five  thousand  ?  ” 

“  I  have  seen  the  cotton-spinner’s  will !  ”  replied  the  writer, 
“  and  there  can  be  nae  doubt  of  the  legacy.” 

Why  more  ? — Next  day  the  spruce  land  was  rapping  at 
the  door  of  the  widow  heiress.  He  entered  with  the  cool  die- 
nity  of  his  caste,  and  might  have  come  out  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  same  cool  prudence,  had  not  his  honourable 
blood  been  fired  by  the  presence  of  one  of  those  worthies 
already  hinted  at — a  Linton  laird — who  could  have  been 
about  nothing  else  in  the  world  than  trying  to  get  a  lift 
from  off  the  poor’s  box,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Widow 
Shirley. 

“  Your  servant,  sir,”  said  the  Linton  portioner  ;  “  I  did  not 
think  you  had  been  acquainted  here.  Ane  might  rather  hae 
expected  to  hae  seen  you  about  Bogend  or  Glenmuck,  where 
there  are  still  some  braw  leddies  to  dispose  of.” 

The  remark  was  impertinent,  doubtless,  and  horribly  ill- 
timed,  because  Cauldshouthers  had  been  rejected  by  Bogend, 
and  he  was  here  a  suitor  competing  with  one  who  desecrated 
the  term  he  gloried  in,  and  whom,  along  with  the  whole  class 
of  Linton  lairds,  he  hated  mortally ;  and  he  had  a  good  right 
to  hate  them,  for  some  of  them,  with  no  more  than  ten 
pounds  a-year,  were  still  heritors,  and  not  only  heritors,  but 
ancient  heritors,  not  much  less  ancient  than  the  Geddeses 
themselves,  so  that  they  were  a  species  of  mock  aristocrats, 
coming  yet  so  near  the  real  ones  in  the  very  attributes  which 
the  latter  arrogated  to  themselves,  that  it  required  an  effort 
of  the  mind  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  false.  But  Mi- 
Gilbert  admitted  of  no  such  dubiety,  and  marked  the  differ¬ 
ence  decidedly  and  effectually.  He  did  not  return  the 
Linton  aristocrat  an  answer,  but,  drawing  himself  up,  turned 
to  the  window  as  if  to  survey  his  competitor’s  estate,  which 
consisted  of  a  rood  or  two  of  arable  land,  and  to  wait  till  the 
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latter  took  his  hat.  The  Linton  aristocrat  very  soon  left 
the  room:  and  however  unimportant  this  slight  event  may 
appear,  it  was  in  fact  decisive  of  the  higher  aristocrat’s 
fate,  for  the  blood  of  the  Geddeses  was  up,  and  the  heat 
of  Tory  blood  is  a  condition  of  the  precious  fluid  not  to  be 
laughed  at. 

•  “  Ye  ’ll  hae  nae  want  o’  thae  sma’  heritor  creatures  after  ye, 
dame,”  said  he,  as  he  condescended  to  sit  down  by  the  blush¬ 
ing  widow. 

“Yes,”  answered  she,  with  great  simplicity.  “Fortune, 
Mr  Geddes,  brings  friends,  or,  at  least,  would-be  friends,  and 
one  who  has  few  relations  requires  to  be  on  her  guard.” 

“It  is  everything  in  thae  matters,”  said  the  proprietor,  “to 
look  to  respectability  and  station.  Thae  Linton  bodies  ca’ 
themselves  lairds,  because  they  are  proprietors  o’  about  as 
muckle  ground  as  would  mak’  guid  roomy  graves  to  them, 
A  real  laird  is  something  very  different.  And  it’s  a  pity 
when  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  show  them  the  dif¬ 
ference.” 

“Ah,  you  are  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  Mr 
Geddes,”  said  the  widow.  “  Cauldslioutliers  is  a  name  as 
familiar  to  me  as  Oliver  Castle,  or  Drochel,  or  Neidpatli,  or 
Drumelzier.” 

“  I  see  ye  hae  a  proper  estimate  o’  the  degrees  o’  dignity, 
dame,”  said  he ;  “  and,  doubtless,  ye  ’ll  mak’  the  better  use 
o’  the  fortune  that  has  been  left  ye :  but  I  could  expect  nae- 
thing  less  frae  ane  o’  the  Duckpools.  I ’m  thinking  ye  ’re  o’ 
the  right  Bertrams.” 

“Yes,”  replied  she ;  “  and  then  my  husband  was  descended 
from  the  Shirleys,  Earl  Ferrars,  and  Baron  Ferrars  of  Chart- 
ley.  His  arms  were  the  same  as  the  Beauchamps — at  least 
he  used  to  say  so.  What  are  yours,  Mr  Geddes  ?  ” 

“  Maybe  ye  dinna  ken  heraldry,  dame  !  ”  replied  the  laird. 
“  Our  arms  are  vert,  three  peat  hags,  argent — the  maist 
ancient  o’  the  bearings  hi  Tweeddale ;  as,  indeed,  may  be 
evinced  frae  the  description — peat  land  being  clearly  the 
original  soil.  Would  it  no  be  lamentable  to  think  that  sae 
ancient  a  family  should  end  in  my  person  ?  ” 

“It  is  in  your  own  power  to  prevent  that,  Mr  Geddes!” 
answered  she. 

“  Say  rather  in  your  power,  dame  Shirley  !  ”  rejoined  he,  de¬ 
termined  to  cut  out  the  Linton  heritor  by  one  bold  stroke. 

“  0  Mr  Geddes  !  ”  sighed  the  widow,  holding  her  head  at 
the  proper  angle  of  naviete. 

“Nae  wonder  that  she’s  owerpowered  by  the  honour,” 
muttered  the  suitor,  as  he  took  breath  to  finish  what  he  had 
so  resolutely  begun.  “  I  am  serious,  madam,’  he  continued. 
“  To  be  plain  wi’  ye,  and  come  to  the  point  at  aince,  I  want 
a  mistress  to  Cauldslioutliers ;  and  you  are  the  individual 
wham  I  hae  selected  to  do  the  honours  o’  that  important 
situation.” 

“  Oh— 0  Mr  Geddes  !  ”  again  cried  the  dame.  “  You  have 
such  a  winning  way  of  wooing  !  ” 

“I  fancy' there  canna  be  the  slightest  breath  o’  objection,” 
again  said  he,  in  his  consciousness  of  having  ennobled  her  in 
a,u  instant  by  the  mere  hint  of  the  honour. 

“  She  would  be  a  bold  woman,  besides  a  fool,  that  would 
reject  so  good  an  offer,”  replied  she,  burying  her  face  in  a 
napkin. 

“  That  she  would,”  rejoined  Gilbert — “baith  bauld  and  an 
idiot ;  and  now,  since  ye  hae  received  the  honour  wi’  suitable 
modesty  and  gratitude,  there  is  just  ae  condition  that  I  wad 
like  satisfied  ;  and  that  is,  that  ye  wad  do  your  best  to  sup¬ 
port  the  dignity  o’  the  station  to  which  you  are  to  be  elevated. 
Your  ain  pedigree,  ye  see,  is  at  best  but  a  dubious  concern; 
and,  therefore,  it  will  require  a’  your  efforts  to  comport  your- 
sel’  in  such  a  way  as  to  accord  suitably  wi’  the  forms  and 
punctilios  o’  aristocracy.  It  is  just  as  weel,  by  the  by,  that 
ye  hae  few  relatives ;  because,  while  the  honour  o  our  an- 
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cient  house  may  retain  its  character,  hi  spite  o’  a  match 
maybe  in  nae  sma’  degree  below  it,  it  might  become  a  very 
different  affair  in  the  case  o’  a  multitude  o’  puir  beggarly 
relations.” 

“  I  am  nearly  the  last  of  my  race,  Mr  Geddes,”  replied  she. 
“Is  it  not  strange  that  we  should  be  so  very  like  each 
other  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  hi  that  particular  respect,”  added  the  land,  as  a  salvo 
of  their  inequality. 

And,  after  some  further  concerted  arrangements,  the  heritor 
left  his  affianced,  and  proceeded  to  Cauldshouthers,  to  report 
to  Grizelda  what  he  had  achieved.  In  a  short  time,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  marriage  was  solemnised  ;  and  a  very  suitable  dis¬ 
play  was  made  in  the  mansion  of  Cauldshouthers,  where  there 
were  invited  many  of  the  neighbouring  aristocrats.  There 
were  the  Bogends,  and  the  Halhnyres,  and  the  Glenmueks, 
and  others,  some  of  whom,  though  they  had  asserted  a  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  Geddeses,  and  turned  up  their  noses  at  the 
match  with  a  burgher  widow  with  five  thousand  pounds, 
made  by  the  vulgar  operation  of  cotton-spining,  yet  could 
not  refuse  the  boon  of  their  presence  at  the  wedding  of  one 
of  then  own  sect  of  exclusives.  Miss  Grizelda  acted  as 
mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  and  contrived,  by  proper  train¬ 
ing,  to  make  the  bride  go  through  the  aristocratic  drill  with 
much  eclat.  She  had  correct  opinions,  as  well  as  good  prac¬ 
tice,  in  this  department.  It  is  only  the  degenerate  modern 
town-elite,  among  the  exclusives,  who  pretend  that  easiness 
of  manners — meaning  thereby  the  total  absence  of  all  digni¬ 
fied  stiffness — is  the  true  test  of  aristocratic  breeding.  The 
older  and  truer  stock  of  the  country — such  as  the  Geddeses 
— despise  this  beggarly  town-born  maxim :  with  them  no¬ 
thing  can  be  too  stiff ;  buckram-attitudes  and  dresses  are  the 
very  staple  of  their  calling.  And  why  not  ?  Any  graceful 
snab  or  snip,  of  good  spirits,  when  freed  from  the  stool  or 
board,  may  be  as  free  and  frisky  as  a  kitten ;  but  to  carry 
out  a  legitimate  and  consistent  stiffness  of  the  godlike  machine 
with  an  according  costiveness  of  speech  and  loftiness  of  senti¬ 
ment,  can  belong  only  to  those  who  have  been  born  great ! 
and  so,  to  be  sure,  these  were  the  maxims  on  which  Grizelda 
acted  in  qualifying  the  bride  to  appear  in  a  becoming  manner 
before  the  Tweeddale  grandees.  Everything  went  off  well. 
The  dame  was  given  out  as  aDuckpool;  and  it  must  have 
been  fairly  admitted,  even  by  the  proud  Bogends,  that  she 
could  not  have  acted  her  part  better  though  she  had  been  in 
reality  descended  from  that  house, '  so  favoured  by  the  fifth 
James,  at  the  very  time  that  he  brought  Drumelzier  to  his 
knees  at  Glenwhappen. 

And  it  may  thus  be  augured,  that  the  Thane  of  Cauld¬ 
shouthers  was  satisfied.  The  manners  imparted  to  Mrs 
Geddes  by  the  sister  seemed  to  adhere  to  her ;  and  though 
the  Glenmueks  alleged  that  her  dignified  rigidity  was  nothing 
but  burgher  awkwardness,  it  was  not  believed  by  those  who 
knew  that  gentle  blood  hath  in  it  some  seeds  of  spleen. 

“  She  performs  her  pairt  wi’  native  dignity,”  was  Gilbert’s 
opinion  expressed  to  his  sister ;  “  and  seems  to  feel  as  if  she 
had  been  born  to  sustain  the  important  character  she  has  to 
play,  as  the  wife  o’  ane  o’  the  auldest  heritors  o’  Tweeddale. 
But  ye  maun  keep  at  her,  Girz ;  and,  while  you  are  improving 
her,  I’ll  be  busy  with  the  bogs.  'We’ll  mak’  a’  arable  that 
will  be  arable.” 

And  straightway,  accordingly,  he  set  about  disposing  of  a 
part  of  his  wife’s  tocher,  in  planting,  and  draining,  and  hedg¬ 
ing,  and  ditching,  with  a  view  to  impart  some  heat  to  Cauld- 
shouthers,  in  return  for  the  warmth  which  the  fleeces  of  coarse 
wool  had  yielded  to  him  and  others.  Meanwhile,  the  training 
within  doors  went  on.  Tea-parties  were  good  discipline  ;  and 
at  one  of  these,  the  mistress  of  Bogend  and  her  two  daughters, 
and  the  mistress  of  Hallmyre  and  her  daughter  and  nephew, 
and  a  number  of  others,  witnessed  the  improvement  of  their 
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new  married  neighbour.  Pedigrees  were  always  the  favourite 
topic  at  Cauldshouthers. 

“I  maun  hae  Mrs  Geddes’s  reduced  to  paper,”  said  the 
laird,  “  for  the  satisfaction  o’  ye  a’.  I  like  a  tree — there ’s  a 
certainty  about  it  that  defies  a’  envy.  There ’s  few  o’  us,  I 
wot,  that  can  count  sae  far  back  as  the  Bertrams.” 

“  Mrs  Geddes  might  tell  us  off  hand,”  said  the  mistress  of 
Bogend,  piqued  of  course.  “  I  could  gie  the  Bogends  from 
the  first  to  the  last.” 

“  And  I  hae  a’  the  Ha’myres  on  my  tongue’s-end,”  said  she 
of  that  old  family. 

“And  I  could  gie  the  Geddeses,  stock  and  stem,”  added 
Grizelda. 

“  But  it  doesna  follow  that  Mrs  Geddes  has  just  the  same 
extent  o’  memory,”  said  the  laird,  as  a  cover  to  his  half¬ 
marrow. 

“Indeed,  my  memory  is  very  poor  on  family  descents,” 
said  the  wife ;  “  and  there  is  now  none  of  our  family  left  to 
assist  my  recollections.” 

“All,  Janet,”  cried  a  voice  from  the  door,  which  had 
opened  in  the  meantime  and  let  in  a  stout  huckster  looking 
dame  and  two  children.  “  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you  sae 
weel  settled,”  she  continued,  as  she  bustled  forward  and  seized 
the  mistress  of  the  house  by  the  hand.  “But  it  wasna 
friendly,  it  wasna  like  a  sister,  woman,  no  to  write  and  tell 
me  o’  yer  marriage.  Heigh !  but  I  am  tired  after  that  lang 
ride  frae  Glasgow.  Sit  down,  childer ;  it ’s  yer  aunty’s  house, 
and,  by  my  faith,  it’s  nae  sma’  affair;  but,  oh,  it  has  an 
awfu’  name.” 

The  speaker  had  it  all  to  herself,  save  for  a  whisper  from 
the  lady  of  Bogend,  who  asked  her  of  Hallmyres  if  this  would 
be  another  of  the  Duckpools.  The  others  were  dumb  from 
amazement ;  and  the  new-comer  gloried  in  the  silence. 

“Wasna  that  a  lucky  affair — that  siller  left  us  by  the  cot¬ 
ton-spinner  ?  ”  she  rattled  forth  with  increasing  volubility. 
“  Be  quiet,  childer.  Faith,  lass,  if  we  hadna  got  our  legacy, 
just  in  the  nick  as  it  were,  our  John,  wha  was  only  makin’ 
six  shillings  a-week  at  the  hecklin’,  wad  hae  gi’en  up  the 
ghaist  a’thegither.” 

The  laird  was  getting  fidgetty,  and  looked  round  for  the 
servant ;  Grizelda  was  still  dumb ;  the  Bogends  and  Hall¬ 
myres  were  all  curiosity ;  and  Mrs  Geddes  looked  as  if  she 
could  not  help  it.  All  was  still  an  open  field  for  the 
speaker. 

“But,  dear  me,  lass,”  again  cried  the  visitor,  “we  never 
heard  o’  Sergeant  Shirley’s  death 

“If  ye’re  ony  friend  o’  Mrs  Geddes’s,”  said  the  laird,  re¬ 
covering  liimself,  “you  had  better  step  ben  to  the  parlour, 
and  she’ll  see  you  there.” 

“Ou,  I’m  brawly  where  I  am,  sir,”  replied  she  of  St 
Mungo’s.  “  There ’s  nae  use  for  ceremony  wi’  friends.  Ye  ’ll 
be  Janet’s  husband,  I  fancy?  Keep  aff  the  back  o’  yer 
uncle’s  chair,  ye  ill-mannered  brat.” 

“There’s  a  woman  in  the  parlour  wishes  to  see  you,  Mrs 
Geddes,”  said  the  servant. 

“  What  like  is  she  ?  ”  cried  the  Glasgow  friend.  “  Is  she  a 
weel-faured  woman  wi’  a  bairn  at  her  foot  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“Just  bring  her  in  here,  then,”  continued  the  speaker. 

“  It ’s  our  sister  Betty.  I  asked  her  to  meet  me  here  the  day, 
and  she  was  to  get  a  cast  o’  a  cart  as  far  as  Linton.  She  was 
to  hae  brocht  Saunders  wi’  her,  but  there ’s  some  great  folk 
dead  about  Lithgow,  and  he’s  been  sae  thrang  wi’  their 
mournings  that  I  fancy  he  couldna  win.” 

“  Are  these  your  sisters,  Mrs  Geddes  ?  ”  said  the  lady  of 
Bogend,  who  probably  enjoyed  secretly  the  perplexity  around 
her 

“I  can  answer  for  mysel’,”  replied  the  visitor;  “and 
whether  this  be  Betty  or  no,  I’ll  soon  tell  ye;”  and  she  rose 


to  waddle  to  the  door  to  satisfy  the  inquiry  of  the  lady  of  i 

Bogend.  “The  truth  is,  madam,”  she  said,  by  way  of 
favoured  intelligence,  as  she  passed  the  chair  of  the  latter, 

“  we  ’re  a’  sisters ;  but,  if  we  had  been  on  the  richt  side  o’ 
the  blanket — ye  ken  what  I  mean,  if  our  faither  and  mitker 
had  been  married — the  siller  left  us  by  our  uncle  the  cotton- 
spinner  wad  hae  been  twice  as  muckle.  Is  that  you,  Betty  ?  ” 
she  bawled  at  the  door.  “  Come  in,  woman.” 

“  Save  us ! — save  us ! — the  honour  o’  the  Geddeses  is  gane 
for  ever,”  groaned  Gilbert. 

“  It ’s  just  me,  Peggy,”  responded  another  voice  from  the 
passage ;  and  the  heavy  tread  of  a  vTeary  traveller,  mixed  with 
the  cries  of  a  child,  announced  an  approach.  The  two 
entered.  The  woman  was  dressed  like  the  wife  of  a  man  of 
her  husband’s  profession,  who  had  got  a  recent  legacy. 

“  Saunders  is  coming,  after  a’,”  cried  Betty,  as  she  entered, 

“  He  got  done  with  the  mournings  on  Wednesday.  He’s  in 
the  public-house,  alang  the  road  there,  taking  a  dram  wi’  a 
friend,  and  will  be  here  immediately.  John,  I  fancy,  couldna 
win.  Ye’re  weel  set  doon,  Janet,”  she  continued,  as  she 
stood  and  stared  at  the  room,  turning  round  and  round. 

“  My  troth,  lass,  ye  hae  fa’n  on  yer  feet  at  last.  It  was  just 
as  weel  the  sergeant  de’ed.  Sit  ye  there,  Geordie,  and  see  if 
ye  can  learn  manners  enough  to  baud  yer  tongue.” 

The  little  cousins,  Geordie,  Johnny,  and  Jessy,  entered 
instantly  into  a  clattering  of  friendly  recognisances ;  and  the 
two  mothers  bustled  forward  to  chairs  alongside  of  their 
sister  the  lady  of  the  house,  whose  colour  had  come  and  gone 
twenty  times,  and  all  power  of  speech  had  been  taken  away 
from  her  by  a  discovery  as  sudden  as  it  was  unpleasant.  Yet 
what  was  to  be  done?  Was  the  aristocratic  Grizelda  to  sit 
and  see  tea  filled  out  for  the  wives  and  weans  of  a  dresser  of 
yarns,  and  an  artificer  of  garments?  Was  the  honour  of 
the  Geddeses  of  Cauldshouthers  to  be  scuttled  by  a  needle 
and  a  hackle-tooth  ?  But  matters  were  not  destined  to  re¬ 
main  even  upon  the  poise  of  these  pivots.  The  little  nephew 
of  Hallmyres,  annoyed  by  the  burgher-bairns,  struck  one  of 
them  a  blow  in  the  face,  which  the  spruce  scion  of  the 
Lithgow  tailor  returned  with  far  more  gallantry  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  degenerate  caste.  The 
cousin  Johnny  took  the  part  of  his  relative ;  and  matter's  were 
fast  progressing  towards  hostilities,  when  the  lady  of  Hall¬ 
myres  rose  to  quell  the  incipient  affair. 

“  Aff  hands,  my  woman,”  cried  Peggy,  suddenly  leaving 
her  chair. 

“Ay,  ay,”  added  Betty,  “we  hae  at  least  a  right  to  civility 
in  the  house  o’  our  sister.  We  come  kindly  and  friendly,  as 
may  be  seen  frae  what ’s  in  my  bundle — a  gude  bacon  ham, 
and  a  gude  cassimir  waistcoat,  sewed  by  Saunders’s  ain  hands, 
for  the  guidman  o’  Cauldshouthers ;  and  a’  we  want  is  some¬ 
thing  like  friendliness  in  return.  Just  let  the  bairns  alane. 
They  ’ll  gree  fine  when  better  acquaint.” 

“Mrs  Geddes,”  said  Grizelda,  with  a  puckered  face  and 
a  starched  manner,  “ye’ll  better  tak  your  friends  ben  the 
house.” 

“Awa  wi’  them!”  added  the  laird.  “We  maun  hae  a 
reckoning  about  a’  this.” 

“There’s  no  the  sma’est  occasion  for’t,”  responded  Betty. 

“  The  bairns  will  agree  fine.  Just  let  them  play  themselves 
while  we’re  taking  our  tea.  Saunders  will  be  here  imme¬ 
diately.” 

“  A  gude  advice,”  added  Peggy ;  “  but  wha  are  our  friends 
Janet  ?  Canna  ye  speak,  woman  ?  This  will  be  Mr  Geddes, 
my  brither-in-law,  I  fancy;  and  this  will  be  Girzie,  my  gude- 
sister ;  but  as  for  the  others,  I  ken  nae  mair  about  them  than 
I  do  o’  the  britliers  and  sisters  o’  the  sergeant  wham  I  never 
saw.” 

“  And  here  comes  Saunders,  at  last,”  cried  Peggy,  rising, 
and  running  to  the  window.  “I  will  gang  and  let  him  in.” 
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Bustling  to  the  door,  she  executed  her  purpose,  and 
straightway  appeared  again,  ushering  in,  with  a  face  that  told 
her  pride  in  her  husband,  a  Crispinite,  wonderfully  lien  fait , 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  glossy  black,  clean  shaven,  and  as  pale  as 
any  sprig  of  nobility. 

“Mr  Geddes,  I  presume,”  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands, 
which  retained  the  marks  of  the  needle,  if  not  the  dye  of  the 
mournings. 

“Here’s  a  chair  for  ye,  Saunders,”  cried  Betty.  “Ye’ll 
no  be  caring  for  tea,  after  the  gill  ye  had  wi’  yer  auld  fore¬ 
man,  at  the  sign  o’  the  ‘Harrow,’  yonder.  Had  ye  ony 
mair  after  I  left  ye?  I’m  no  sure  about  yer  e’e.  There’s 
mair  glamour  in ’t  than  there  should  be.  Sit  ye  down,  and 
I  ’ll  bring  the  bundle  with  the  ham  and  the  waistcoat.” 

Grizelda  held  up  her  hands  in  amazement. 

“  For  the  love  o’  heaven,  leave  us,  good  leddies,”  she  said 
to  her  friends. 

“  Oh  ay,”  added  the  laird,  “  leave  us,  leave  us,  for  mercy’s 
sake.” 

“  You  have  got  into  a  duekpool,”  whispered  the  Lady  of 
Hallmyres,  as  she  rose,  followed  by  the  others ;  “  and  I  wish 
you  fair  out  of  it.  Good  by — good  by.” 


THE  MAN-OF-WAR’S  MAN. 

In  the  calm  clear  evenings  of  June  and  July,  when  the  heat 
of  the  day  has  been  abated,  it  has  been  my  custom  to  walk 
forth  to  brace  my  nerves  after  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the 
day.  Pent  up  for  these  thirty  years  in  one  of  the  dingy 
shops  of  the  Luckenbooths,  I  have  toiled  to  gain  wealth 
enough  to  enable  me  to  exchange  the  chimes  of  St  Giles’s 
bells  for  the  singing  of  the  larks ;  but,  alas  !  I  fear  my  ears 
will  be  too  hard,  and  my  eyes  too  dim,  ere  that  time  come 
when  I  may  seek  to  enjoy  the  melody  of  the  songsters,  or 
the  verdure  of  their  habitations.  Gradually  already  have 
they  been  becoming  less  cheering  to  me  than  they  were  in 
those  young  sunny  days  of  my  apprenticeship,  when  I  used 
to  sally  forth  as  soon  as  I  had  given  the  keys  to  my  master. 
I  have  still,  however,  the  impressions  of  memory ;  and  this 
summer  they  are  as  vivid  as  when  they  were  real  perceptions. 
While  sitting  at  my  desk,  I  wander,  in  fond  recollection, 
around  Arthur  Seat,  and  fondly  think  that  such  evenings  in 
June  may  be  yet  for  me  as  I  have  enjoyed  them.  Such  is 
the  folly  of  men  of  business.  From  the  month  I  commenced 
for  myself,  the  lark  has  been  singing  less  sweetly,  and  my 
loved  haunts  have  been  becoming  less  and  less  engaging. 
Have  the  vocalists  of  these  times  degenerated,  and  the  fields 
become  aged  ?  The  change  cannot  be  in  me :  I  am  still  in 
my  vigour,  and  a  bachelor.  Fifty-two  is  not  an  old  man 
so  spoke  the  heart’s  wishes — yet  this  fact  is  otherwise.  Since 
that  period  when  I  took  the  cares  of  the  world  upon  my  own 
shoulders,  I  have,  in  general,  been  lost  to  everything  else 
around  me.  The  incubus  of  the  counter  and  desk  mounts 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  whispers  in  my  ears  of  bills  and 
debts  unpaid  or  to  pay;  and  immediately,  in  place  of  the 
visions  of  my  youth,  ledgers  and  slips  of  paper,  spangled  with 
columns  of  figures,  occupy  what  were  once  the  sad  recesses 
of  love.  Thus  hag-ridden,  yet  still  in  search  of  happiness, 
have  I  stalked  over  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely  scenes  that 
abound  around  Edinburgh,  almost  unconscious  of  where  I 
have  been.  And  what  has  been  the  reward  of  all  my  cares  ? 
I  have  accumulated  three  thousand  pounds,  and  some  pro¬ 
perties  that  yield  what  some  would  call  good  interest ;  _  and 
the  making  of  this  has  been  the  unmaking  of  the  sensibili¬ 
ties  of  enjoyment,  without  which  it  is  nothing. 

Such  were  my  reflections  before  I  had  reached  the  last 


stile  next  to  Sampson’s  Ribs.  Early  visions  of  Duddingston 
Loch  had  haunted  me  through  the  day;  and  hence  I  had 
sought  again  the  scene  that  so  sweetly  combines  the  Alpine 
and  champaign,  as  if  they  here  met  to  embrace.  I  had 
passed  up  through  the  valley  between  the  Crags  and  Arthur 
Seat,  and  continued  sauntering  along  the  narrow  road, 
like  one  cast  forth  by  all  the  world,  gloomy  and  dissatis¬ 
fied — my  head  leaning  forward,  my  eyes  fixed  vacantly 
upon  the  ground,  and  my  hands  at  my  back.  Some 
maidens  and  their  swains  were  dancing  beneath  at  the 
Wells  of  Weary,®  to  the  measure  of  their  own  “wood- 
notes  wild.”  My  heart  was  touched  almost  to  tears.  The 
demon  that  drove  enjoyment  from  my  walks  fled,  and  a  flood 
of  tender  recollections  flowed  in  upon  it.  On  that  verdant 
spot,  thirty-two  years  before,  I  had  been  as  happy  and  as 
joyous  as  the  group  before  me,  dancing  to  the  same  heart¬ 
stirring  air,  with  one  I  had  loved  with  all  the  fervour  of  a 
youthful  heart,  until  the  chilling  influence  of  what  the  world 
calls  prudence,  damped  my  flame,  but  could  not  extinguish 
it.  She  was  now  the  dispenser  of  happiness  and  comfort  to 
another,  and  the  mother  of  a  lovely  family — not  so  rich  in 
what  the  world  calls  wealth ;  how  much  richer  was  she  in 
peace  and  joy  !  I  had  for  years  kept  her  heart  in  suspense, 
until  it  sickened  at  my  undecided  courtship  and  shuffling 
delays.  I  know  she  loved  me  better  than  all  the  world 
beside,  and  would  have  consented  to  be  mine  whatever  had 
been  my  lot — faithful  and  kind  to  me,  also  a  soother  of  my 
soul,  in  all  conditions,  she  would  have  been.  To  riches  I  had 
sacrificed  her  and  myself.  Alas !  I  found  now  their  heart¬ 
searing  consolations.  Again  and  again  have  I  striven  to  per 
suade  myself  that  I  acted  wisely  in  delaying  our  union.  I, 
at  the  time,  even  took  praise  for  vanquishing  the  warmth  of 
my  love,  that  we  might  feel  less  the  delay.  Alas !  I  knew 
not  woman’s  heart.  My  coolness  pained  and  piqued  her ; 
and  while  I  was  all  intent  upon  acquiring  wealth  which  she 
was  to  enjoy  with  me,  another  was  -warming  that  heart  which 
I  had  chilled.  She  was  wed  unknown  to  me.  I  met  the 
marriage  party  in  the  church.  What  would  I  have  given  to 
have  been  able  to  roll  back  the  wheels  of  Time,  and  throw 
upon  them  all  my  hopes  of  wealth,  with  the  curse  which  they 
deserved. 

In  this  reverie  I  stumbled  upon  an  artist.  He  was  draw¬ 
ing  the  scene  of  my  dreams.  A  few  words  passed.  He  re 
sumed ;  and  I  gazed  upon  the  happy  group  which  he  was 
ably  sketching,  till  early  recollections  raised  a  sigh  almost 
amounting  to  a  groan.  The  stranger  started,  and  inquired  if 
I  was  unwell.  The  sincere  and  sympathising  tone  of  his 
voice  interested  me,  and  I  requested  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  his  sketch. 

“  You  are  most  welcome,”  he  replied;  “but  it  is  a  mere 
scratch.  I  will  be  enabled  to  do  much  better  soon. .  I  mean 
it  for  the  foreground  of  a  picture  I  am  painting,  sir.  I  am 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  fellows  in  the  world ;  I  always  get 
what  I  wish  just  at  the  moment  I  want  it,  or,  at  least,  soon 
after  it.” 

This  speech  struck  me  as  a  most  singular  one  from  the 
person  who  made  it.  Ho  was  apparently  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  with  an  open,  generous  countenance,  which,  though 
not  handsome,  exhibited  the  glance  of  the  eye  and  lofty  brow 
that  spoke  intellect  and  feeling. 

“  I  am  no  judge  of  painting  or  drawing  further  than  of 
what  gives  me  pleasure,”  said  I ;  and  I  looked  upon  his 
sketch  with  a  melancholy  delight ;  for  he  had  drawn  the  group 

*  The  "Wells  of  Weary  are  now  numbered  with  the  things  that  were. 
The  terminus  of  the  Dalkeith  and  Edinburgh  Railway  tunnel,  at  the 
eastern  end,  has  swept  them  away.  They  were  the  favourite  resort,  m 
the  olden  time,  of  the  love-sick  swains  and  maidens  of  the  city.  Many 
a  soft  tale  of  love  was  breathed  there.  It  was  a  wild  sequestered  spot 

_ in  our  recollection  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert,  rendered  lo\  ely  b}  the 

neighbouring  stillness  and  4e®°bvtionf 
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as  they  really  were — true  to  nature — and  fancy  enabled  me 
to  see,  in  one  of  the  females,  her  I  had  lost.  I  spoke  my 
praise  hr  the  warmth  of  my  feelings;  for  I  again  enjoyed  the 
scene  so  much,  that  it  conquered  my  love  of  money,  and  I  at 
once,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  resolved  to  purchase  a 
picture. 

I  looked  from  the  sketch  to  the  artist,  to  examine  the  man 
1  was  to  deal  with,  that  I  might  judge  how  to  make  my  bar¬ 
gain  ;  for,  strong  as  my  inclination  was  to  have  the  picture, 
my  mercantile  habits  were  equally  strong.  His  dress  was 
much  the  worse  for  the  service  it  had  seen ;  and  there  was 
an  appearance  of  penury  about  him  that  made  me  anticipate 
a  good  bargain. 

“  Do  you  paint  for  amusement  only,”  said  I ;  “  or  do  you 
dispose  of  them  ?  ” 

“  I  paint  for  fame  and  fortune,  my  good  sir,”  said  he  ; 
“but  I  am  yet  only  a  novice  in  the  noble  art,  however  long 
I  may  have  been  an  admirer.” 

“  Is  your  present  work  bespoke  ?  ”  again  said  I. 

“Oh  no,  sir,”  replied  he;  “but  I  will  soon  get  it  off  my 
hands  when  it  is  finished;  for  I  am,  as  I  told  you,  a  fortunate 
man.” 

“  How  much  do  you  expect  for  it  ?  ” 

“  If  I  had  as  much  money  as  purchase  a  frame  for  it,”  said 
he,  “  I  might  get  five  pounds ;  but  as  that  is  not  the  case,  I 
must  take  what  I  can  get  from  a  dealer — perhaps  a  pound  or 
less.” 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years,  I  felt  the  generous  glow 
of  doing  good  to  a  fellow-creature  at  the  expense  of  my 
cash ;  but,  if  the  truth  will  be  told,  it  was  the  recollection  of 
the  good  and  gentle  Helen  that  at  this  moment  operated 
upon  me. 

‘  A\  ell,  sir,  if  you  will  sell  me  this  sketch  and  the  finished 
picture  for  two  pounds,  I  will  be  the  purchaser  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  I  accept  your  offer,”  was  his  reply  ;  “and  I  feel  grateful 
for  your  patronage,  as  I  am  yet  unknown ;  but  I  feel  confi¬ 
dent  I  shall  succeed,  at  length,  in  this  my  present  aim  at 
fame  and  fortune.  The  goddess  has  eluded  me  often,  doubt¬ 
less,  even  when  I  was  sure  I  held  her  in  my  grasp.  But  that 
is  nothing.  I  was  happy,  as  I  am  at  present,  in  the  pursuit; 
for  all  my  life  has  been  a  series  of  anticipations  supremely 
happy.” 

A\  e  had  stood  during  this  discourse ;  my  eye  was  on  him ; 
and  I  could  see  the  glow  that  was  upon  his  face :  how  strange 
to  me  it  seemed :  I,  too,  had  lived  in  anticipation  of  being 
rich,  yet  never  felt  the  thrill,  the  full  joy  of  hope  which  pos° 
session  banishes.  How  justly  may  anticipation  and  fruition 
be  compared  to  youth  and  age :  the  one,  joyous  and  buoyant, 
moves  along  the  rough  walks  of  life,  with  hope  pointing  the 
vay  and  smoothing  his  path;  fruition,  like  an  aged  traveller, 
feeble  and  spent,  sees  ever  a  length  of  way  before  him,  ren¬ 
dered  rougher  by  cares  for  what  he  has  attained,  while  all  be¬ 
hind  him  is  nothing.  One  of  my  gloomy  fits  was  coming  o’er 
me  m7  niiud  was  turning  in  upon  itself — when  he  aroused 
me  by  inquiring  where  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  bring¬ 
ing  his  work  to  me.  I  gave  him  my  address,  and  wre  began 
to  return  to  the  city.  Long  before  we  reached  the  last  stile, 
he  had  so  won  upon  my  regard  that  I  invited  him  home  with 
me  to  supper,  under  promise  that  he  should  give  me  an  out¬ 
line  of  his  life.  He  redeemed  his  pledge  thus : _ 

“  My  father,  Andrew  Elder,”  said  he,  “  lived  in  one  of  the 
villages  not  far  from  town,  where  I  was  born.  He  was  not 
rich,  but  well  enough  to  do ;  by  trade  a  joiner,  tolerably  well 
read,  of  a  shrewd  and  argumentative  turn  of  mind,  and  the 
oracle  of  the  village,  at  a  time  when  it  was  distracted  by  the 
politics  of  the  period,  which  ran  high  between  the  Aristocrats 
and  Democrats.  The  French  Revolution  had  attained  the 
climax  of  its  horrors,  and  the  best  blood  of  France  was  poured 
foith  as  water.  Once  a  Democrat,  he  had  changed  his  former1 


opinions,  and  his  antipathy  was  as  intense  against  the  bloody 
miscreants  who,  in  the  public  commotion,  had  wriggled  them¬ 
selves  into  their  bad  pre-eminence,  as  his  sympathy  had  been 
strong  at  the  commencement  in  favour  of  an  enslaved  people, 
I  was  scarce  seventeen — an  anxious  listener  to  all  that  passed 
h\  the  shop  between  my  father  and  his  opponents.  All  he 
said  was  to  me  true  as  holy  writ ;  and  those  hearers  who 
doubted  one  word  he,  said,  were  deemed  worthy  only  of  my 
pity.  Well  do  I  recollect;  it  was  the  beginning  of  May, 
1794,  and  our  dinner  hour;  the  newspaper  had  just  arrived; 
a  number  of  neighbours  were  seated  on,  or  standing  around, 
the  bench  on  which  the  all-engrossing  paper  was  spread, 
i'ly  father  gave  a  shout  of  triumph,  and  looked  contempt 
upon  the  Democratic  part  of  his  audience,  who  were  ranged 
on  the  opposite  side.  They  again  looked,  their  anxiety  not 
unmixed  with  fear.  ‘  Hurrah !  ’  cried  my  father,  ‘  the  bloody 
monsters  will  soon  be  put  down,  and  die  by  their  own  ac¬ 
cursed  guillotine.  J ames,  run  into  the  house  and  bring  mo 
my  Gazetteer ;  I  wish  to  see  the  map.’  I  was  not  slow  to 
obey,  for  I  was  as  eager  to  learn  the  cause  of  my  father’s 
joy  as  the  oldest  politician  present.  He  read,  with  exulta¬ 
tion,  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Brussels  on 
the  9th  of  April,  and  Iris  advance  to  Valenciennes  to  join 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  lay  there  with  the  Allied  Army 
under  his  command.  Then,  opening  Guthrie’s  well-thumbed 
volume,  and  laying  it  before  his  auditors,  he  seized  his  com¬ 
passes,  as  a  marshal  would  his  truncheon,  waved  them  in 
triumph,  then  spread  out  the  map,  measuring  on  the  scale 
a  number  of  leagues,  to  illustrate  his  demonstration.  ‘How, 
attention,  you  blacknebs,’  he  said,  ‘  and  do  not  interrrupt 
me ;  ’  and  immediately  all  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  map. 
‘How,  here  is  Valenciennes/  said  he;  ‘and  here  is  Paris, 
the  den  of  the  murderers.  The  Allies  will  be  there  in  three 
weeks  at  furthest :  wliat  can  stay  them  ?  Tell  me,  ye 
Democrats !  They  hung  their  heads,  as  he  struck  the 
bench  to  give  his  demonstration  force.  ‘  In  four  months/ 
he  continued,  ‘the  King,  Louis  XVII.,  will  be  in  Paris— 
to  avenge  his  brother’s  blood;  and  peace  will  be  restored 
before  the  corn  is  off  the  ground.  Hurrah  1  ’ 

There  might  have  been  some  grave  humour  in  his  ear¬ 
nestness  but  his  prophecy  made  an  impression  on  me  he 
little  dreamed  of :  while  he  spoke,  a  voice  seemed  to  sound 
in  my  ear  that  made  me  start — ‘  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  see  the  world  you  have  often  wished  for.  The  con¬ 
test  will  not  last  four  months ;  you  may  enter  the  navy, 
which  will  be  paid  off  at  the  end  of  the  war;  be  home  before 
winter,  and  boast  to  your  father  of  all  you  have  seen  and 
done.’  The  impulse  was  so  strong  that  I  left  the  politicians 
in  keen  debate — for  the  dinner  hour  was  not  expired — and, 
putting  on  my  coat  and  hat,  set  off  for  Leith  as  quick  as  I 
could  walk.  My  oply  fear  was  that  I  might  be  too  late  to 
be  received ;  the  account  of  the  Allies  having  entered  Paris 
might  have  arrived ;  peace  might  be  made  before  I  could 
join,  and  my  golden  dreams  be  dissipated. 

“  It  was  nearly  dark  before  I  reached  the  rendezvous  upon 
the  shore.  .  A  throb  of  joy  gave  new  spirit  to  me  when  I  saw 
the  union  jack  hanging  over  the  door.  I  entered  at  once, 
and  inquired  if  I  was  not  too  late  to  enter  on  board  of  a 
man-of-war  ? 

“  ‘  By  no  means,’  said  the  active  Captain  Hash,  who  was 
present  at  the  time.  ‘Were  you  ever  at  sea,  my  spirited 
lad?’  3  * 

“‘Ho,  sir/  said  I;  ‘but  I  hope  that  will  be  no  objec¬ 
tion/ 

“  ‘  Oh,  none  in  the  least,’  said  he.  ‘  You  shall,  in  an  hour 
or  two,  be  put  on  board  the  tender  which  sails  for  the  Hore 
to-morrow.  Here,  mate,  give  this  volunteer  something  to 
drink  his  majesty’s  health.’ 

“  I  was  now  seated  by  a  long  table,  at  which  were  some 
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of  tlie  most  forbidding  individuals  I  bad  ever  seen — several 
were  evidently  intoxicated — spoke  in  phrases  I  could  not 
comprehend,  and  uttered  oaths  that  made  my  heart  tremble. 
I  became  bewildered ;  the  situation  in  which  I  had  placed 
myself  was  not  what  I  had  anticipated.  I  loathed  the  liquor 
they  offered  me,  began  to  think  I  had  done  a  foolish  action, 
and  wished  to  be  at  my  bench  again,  a  free  agent. 

“  How  long  my  mind  continued  in  this  state  I  know  not, 
but  I  was  soon  roused  to  a  fuller  sense  of  the  situation  in 
which  I  had  so  rashly  placed  myself.  I  soon  saw  enough  to 
make  me  weep.  Six  of  the  gang  entered,  swearing,  and 
threatening  two  young  sailors,  whom  they  dragged  in  with 
them,  and  who,  as  well  as  several  of  their  captors,  were 
severely  cut,  bruised,  and  bleeding.  They  had,  doubtless, 
fought  stoutly  to  escape  the  gang.  I  was  there  a  voluntary 
victim,  and  any  little  fortitude  that  had  until  now  sustained 
me  fled,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  painful  sight.  They  were  both 
about  the  same  age,  and  stout,  active  young  men ;  they  spoke 
not  one  word ;  but  their  countenances  were  sad,  gloomy,  and 
desponding ;  and,  at  times,  I  could  perceive  a  shade  of  sullen¬ 
ness,  bordering  on  ferocity,  pass  over  their  faces,  as  they 
lifted  then  eyes  from  the  floor  towards  the  men  who  were 
busy  removing  the  stains  of  the  conflict.  In  a  short  time 
after,  we  were  taken  to  the  Ferry  Stairs,  and  put  into  their 
boat.  It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  began  to  doubt 
if  my  father  was  correct  in  his  eulogiums  of  British  liberty. 
I  soon  understood  that  the  cases  of  these  lads  were  peculiarly 
hard ;  yet,  after  all,  not  so  very  hard  as  that  of  many  I 
afterwards  knew.  They  were  brothers,  and  belonged  to 
Leith,  where  their  parents  still  lived.  They  had  been  absent 
three  years  upon  a  whaling  expedition  in  the  South  Seas ; 
and,  anxious  to  see  their  father  and  mother,  (the  former  of 
whom  was  stretched  on  a  sick-bed,)  had,  with  circumspec¬ 
tion,  and  in  disguise,  reached  their  home,  when,  only  after  a 
few  hours,  some  unfeeling  wretch,  for  the  paltry  reward, 
became  informer,  and  the  gang  secured  their  prey.  The  sick 
if  not  dying  parent  entreated  in  vain  ;  and  the  mother’s 
tears  and  groans,  as  she  saw  her  loved  and  manly  sons  strug¬ 
gling  against  an  overwhelming  force,  (for  what,  my  father 
oft  had  said,  was  the  birthright  of  every  British  subject,)  were 
equally  unavailing.  I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  two  youths  who, 
for  no  offence,  were  thus  treated  as  felons,  and  compelled, 
against  their  wills  and  interests,  to  leave  their  homes,  and 
aU  that  they  held  dear  ;  yet,  so  strangely  are  we  constituted, 
this  train  of  thought  passed  off,  as  I  surveyed  the  clear  night, 
with  the  full  moon  shining  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  reflected 
by  the  waters  of  the  placid  Frith.  My  young  heart  even  felt 
a  glow  of  pleasure  :  I  hoped  the  worst  of  my  new  life  was 
past,  and  that  I  would  soon  be  again  with  my  father,  to  re¬ 
count  to  him  the  sights  I  had  seen. 

“  When  we  reached  the  tall  dark  sides  of  the — to  my  in¬ 
experienced  mind — gigantic  tender,  all  my  regrets  were  fled, 
and  expectation  again  filled  my  breast.  Having  hailed,  and 
been  answered  by  the  watch  on  board,  the  two  pressed  men 
were  forced  to  ascend  from  the  boat,  which  they  did  with  an 
ease  and  facility  that  astonished  me.  I  attempted  to  stand 
up,  but  fell  across  the  thwarts — the  motion  of  the  boat,  in¬ 
considerable  as  it  was,  throwing  me  off  my  balance  at  every 
effort.  Forced  to  hold  on  by  one  of  the  gang,  I  had  my  ears 
filled  with  a  volley  of  oaths.  A  rope  was  at  last  lowered 
from  the  deck,  and  made  fast  under  my  arms,  and  thus  I 
partly  climbed,  and  was  partly  hoisted  up,  until  I  could  hold 
on  by  the  bulwarks — furnishing  merriment  to  those  on  board, 
and  greeted  by  no  kindly  voice,  my  feelings  were  again 
damped.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt  that  I  was  alone 
in  the  world,  and  must  rely  upon  my  own  energies  for  pro¬ 
tection.  Ordered  below,  I  staggered,  as  I  moved  upon  the 
deck,  like  one  intoxicated,  still  grasping  at  everything  to  pre¬ 
vent  me  falling,  and  bewildered  at  all  I  saw  and  heard.  How 


unlike  were  these  things  to  what  I  had  found  in  books,  or 
dreamed  of  in  my  enthusiasm,  of  the  noble  navy  of  my  country. 
My  mind  was  all  confusion.  My  native  language,  spoken  by 
those  around  me,  was  mixed  with  such  terms  and  phrases,  that 
it  was  all  but  incomprehensible.  When  I  reached  the  hatch, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  descending  the  ladder,  I  missed  my  hold, 
fell  to  the  deck,  and  a  laugh  sounded  in  my  ears;  all  the  pity 
I  received,  though  I  lay  sick,  stunned,  and  bruised  among  my 
fellow-creatures.  I  crawled  out  of  the  way,  lest  I  should 
be  trampled  upon  by  those  who  had  occasion  to  pass  up 
and  down.  No  kindly  hand  was  held  out  to  me ;  and 
there,  upon  the  bare  boards,  I  passed  my  first  night  from 
home.  Y outh  and  health  triumphed,  and  I  soon  fell  sound 
asleep. 

“Well,  not  to  be  too  circumstantial,  this  rough  initiation 
into  my  naval  adventures  was  of  immense  advantage  to  me. 
Follow  out  my  course  I  must,  whether  I  now  willed  or  not. 
I  had  the  consolation  of  my  father’s  prophecy  that  the  war 
would  terminate  before  the  winter  commenced;  and  if  I 
wished  to  see  the  world,  I  must  take  tilings  as  they  come. 
It  has  ever  been  my  nature  to  look  upon  every  event  on  the 
sunny  side.  I  anticipate  pleasure  even  amidst  privations 
and  discomfort ;  and  I  have  thus  enjoyed  hours  and  days  of 
happiness,  when  those  who  suffered  with  me  have  been  driven 
almost  to  despair.  When  day  dawned,  I  was  awakened  by 
the  noise  and  bustle  around  me.  I  looked  at  the  murky  den 
in  'which  I  had  passed  the  night  close  by  a  gun-carriage. 
Some  were  extended  on  the  deck  here  and  there ;  a  greater 
number  snugly  hung  in  them  hammocks,  were  the  regular 
seamen  ;  the  others  were  landsmen  like  myself,  unprovided 
with  anything — their  all  on  them  backs,  and  as  ignorant  of 
life  at  sea  as  their  purses  were  empty.  I  will  not  say  that  I 
was  pleased  with  the  turn  my  adventure  had  assumed ;  yet  I 
was  not  discouraged;  I  knew  that  thousands  passed  their 
lives  in  the  navy,  and  I  would  not  be  worse  off  than  my 
equals  in  rank.  I  arose,  and,  seated  upon  the  gun-carriage, 
began  to  be  amused  by  what  was  passing  around.  As  the 
day  advanced,  my  interest  began  to  increase,  and  I  formed  a 
few  friendships  with  my  fellows.  One  of  these,  a  young  sea¬ 
man,  who  had  been  impressed  a  few  days  before  out  of  a 
West  Indiaman,  was  of  vast  service  to  me,  in  giving  me 
instruction  how.  to  conduct  myself,  and  allowed  me  to  sleep 
with  him.  I  had  left  home  without  one  shilling ;  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  nothing,  and  must  remain  so  until  rated  in  some 
ship  after  we  reached  the  Nore. 

“No  person  who  has  not  seen,  can  conceive  the  scenes 
of  wickedness  and  folly  that  are  acted  on  board  a  tender, 
where  all  are  crowded  together  with  no  regular  messes 
formed,  and  no  routine  of  duty  laid  down  to  engage  the 
mind,  or  dispel  the  tedium.  The  careless  act  their  parts, 
but  the  thoughts  are  forced  in  upon  the  serious  thinker. 
Some  sat  in  deep  abstraction,  unconscious  of  all  that  was 
passing  around  them,  fetching  a  deep  sigh  occasionally, 
and  looking  mournfully  at  their  merry  mates ;  others  were 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  restless  cast  of 
countenance,  like  a  caged  animal ;  while  here  and  there 
were  small  groups,  deep  plunged  in  the  excitement  of 
gambling  for  small  sums,  and  swearing  over  their  well- 
thumbed  dirty  cards ;  others  were  carousing  in  secret,  with 
ardent  spirits,  brought  secretly  ou  board,  by  boats  which 
were  continually  arriving  from  or  departing  for  the  shore 
with  the  friends  of  those  on  board ;  and  very  many  passed 
their  time  listlessly  leaning  over  the  nettings,  gazing  upon 
the  shore  they  were  so  soon  to  see,  perhaps,  for  the  last  time, 
yet  caring  not  whether  they  ever  saw  it  again  or  not.  At 
length  the  boatswain  piped  to  weigh  anchor.  The  foresheet 
was  shaken  out,  and  we  stood  down  the  Frith.  As  the 
shores  receded  from  us,  some  became  more  sad,  but  the 
greater  number  seemed  as  if  a  load  had  been  taken  from  their 
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minds.  As  for  myself,  I  felt  my  spirits  increase  as  we 
gallantly  bounded  over  the  waters. ' 

“  ^  Ren  wo  reached  the  Nore,  I,  along  with  several  others, 
was  draughted  into  a  frigate,  which  had  received  orders  to 
sail  for  the  West  Indies.  As  soon  as  I  was  rated,  I  received 
from  the  purser  what  necessaries  I  required,  which  was 
placed  to  my  account  to  be  deducted  from  my  wages.  I  felt 
my  importance  much  increased  as  I  put  on  my  new  dress 
and  got  my  station  on  board  ;  yet  a  qualm  of  disappointment 
came  over  me  as  I  thought  of  the  distance  I  was  to  be 
carried  from  home,  and  I  began  to  doubt  if  I  could  return  to 
Scotland  before  winter,  when  the  peace  I  had  anticipated 
would  take  place.  My  sailor  life  presented  many  features 
that  belied  my  expectations.  At  this  time  a  war-ship  was 
managed  in  the  most  tyrannical  manner,  by  the  caprice  of 
the  captain  and  first-lieutenant.  The  rattan  of  the  boat¬ 
swain  was  in  constant  play ;  and  it  often  seemed  as  if  he 
struck  the  men  more  for  his  own  gratification  than  their 
correction.  Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  rattlins  when  they 
were  ordered  aloft,  he  invariably  struck  the  last,  whether  in 
ascending  or  descending.  This  was  to  make  them  look 
sharp.  The  same  course  was  followed  in  regard  to  every 
duty  to  which  he  called  them ;  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  lashes 
were  often  given  for  what  the  most  microscopic  eye  could  not 
have  detected  as  a  fault :  the  cat  was  seldom  out  of  use,  and 
never  a  day  passed  without  several  punishments.  A  chit  of 
a  midshipman,  if  he  took  an  umbrage  at  a  man,  would  order 
him  to  stand  while  he  mounted  a  gun-carriage  to  strike  him 
about  the  head  or  face ;  and  if  the  gallant  fellow  moved  on, 
he  was  reported  to  the  officer  on  duty  as  mutinous,  tied  to 
the  grating,  and  received  a  dozen  or  two.  Our  provisions, 
too,  were  very  scanty,  and  not  of  the  best  quality  ;  while  a 
complaint  would  have  been  mutiny.  Before  we  reached  the 
island  of  J amaica,  custom  overcame  disgust.  I  saw,  besides, 
that  it  was  the  rule  of  the  service — officers  were  not,  in  their 
station,  better  off  than  the  men ;  midshipmen  were  cobbed 
or  ordered  aloft  with  as  little  compunction  or  inquiry  as  the 
men  were  flogged.  The  only  individual  on  board  who  stood 
not  in  fear  of  some  other  on  board,  was  the  captain ;  yet  he 
feared  the  admiral,  and  the  admiral  crouched  to  the  Lords 
ol  the  Admiralty,  who  succumbed  to  the  ministry,  who 
crouched  to  the  king ;  and,  as  a  landsman  on  board  a  man- 
ot-uar,  all  being  in  a  circle,  I  was  next  to  him  again  to  com¬ 
plete  .  it.  The  whole  I  saw  to  be  an  intricate  system  of 
coercion  and  discipline;  and  I  submitted  with  all  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  I  could;  but  there  was  a  messmate  of  mine,  who 
claimed  the  sympathy  I  disregarded.  Poor  James  !  I  am  to 
this  hom  sad  when  I  think  of  him.  Who  or  what  he  was  I 
never  knew ;  for  his  years,  he  was  the  best  learned  and  most 
intelligent  person  I  have  ever  met  with  in  the  world.  Every 
genteel  accomplishment  was  his.  About  two  years  my 
senior,  he  was  an  age  in  advance  of  me;  and  I  looked  up  to 
him  with  a  reverence  1  have  never  felt  since  for  any  human 
being,  as  we  have  sat  on  a  gun-carriage,  I  listening  to  the 
knowledge  that  flowed  from  his  lips,  and  which  he  took  a 
pleasure  in  imparting  to  me.  Thus,  when  it  was  not  our 
watch,  he  stored  my  mind  with  truths  and  information,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  the  benefit  of  which  I  feel  even  now. 
An  exquisite  draughtsman,  he  taught  me  the  rudiments  of 
the  art,  and  practice  has  done  the  rest.  Yet  he  was  secret  as 
the  grave  as  to  the  cause  of  his  sorrows;  and  though  he 
knew  that  I  wished  to  be  acquainted  with  his  history,  not 
through  idle  curiosity,  but  to  console  him,  if  in  my  power,  he 
shunned  the  subject.  That  he  was  born  to  a  rank  far  above 
that  in  which  I  knew  him,  both  the  officers  and  the  men 
allowed.  He  was  prompt  in  his  duties,  from  an  innate  sense 
oi  honour ;  and  there  was  a  lofty  bearing  in  all  he  did — not 
the  eltect  ol  an  effort,  but  of  natural  impulse — that  extorted 
the  respect  ol  his  shipmates ;  though,  of  all  men,  sailors  are 


the  quickest  at  perceiving  peculiarity  of  character  among 
themselves,  and  an  appropriate  soubriquet  is  generally  the 
consequence.  To  his  officers  he  was  as  politely  humble  a3 
the  strictest  rules  could  require ;  but  this  manner  was  so 
different  from  the  uncouth  and  crouching  humility  of  the 
other  men,  that  a  stranger  would  have  conceived  he  was  the 
superior  returning  the  civility.  His  soul  was,  indeed,  truly 
Roman,  and  superior  to  his  fate.  Whether  that  fall  was  the 
effect  of  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  or 
voluntarily  chosen,  from  some  secret  reason,  he  would  never 
avow.  Once  I  heard  him  sigh  heavily  in  his  sleep,  and 
murmur  the  name  Matilda ;  from  which,  I  suspected,  he  had 
been  crossed  in  love,  and  was  now  a  victim  of  consuming 
melancholy,  which  seemed  only  lightened  by  his  activity,  or 
when  he  was  storing  my  mind  with  information.  Books  we 
had  none ;  but  I  felt  not  the  want.  His  memory  was  well- 
stored  and  tenacious,  and  he  was  always  ready  for  whatever 
subject  was  the  study  of  the  time  for  which  we  were  at  leisure. 
I  feel  conscious  I  learned  much  more,  and  infinitely  faster, 
by  this  oral  method,  than  if  I  had  had  the  volumes,  and  read 
them  myself.  His  vigorous  and  intelligent  mind  epitomised 
and.  digested  my  mental  food — imparting  to  me  thus  the 
spirit  of  volumes,  which  I  might  in  vain  have  endeavoured  to 
comprehend  after  long  study.  But,  to  proceed  : — 

“  With  this  mixture  of  pleasure  and  suffering,  we  reached 
Kingston,  and  cast  anchor  off  the  harbour,  where  we  had 
remained  only  for  a  few  days,  when  we  sailed  to  cruise  in 
quest  of  a  French  frigate,  which  had  taken  several  of  our 
merchantmen.  We  continued  to  range  the  seas  for  nearly 
thiee  weeks,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  without  gaining  either 
sight  or  intelligence  of  him,  and  had  almost  given  up  all  hope, 
when,  one  afternoon,  a  dense  fog  came  on,  which  obscured 
the  horizon,  and  we  could  not  see  two-lengths  of  the  ship 
from  her  decks.  It  continued  thus  until  a  little  after  sunrise 
next  morning,  when  a  gentle  breeze  sprung  up,  which  cleared 
all  around,  and,  to  our  surprise,  we  saw  a  French  forty-gun 
frigate  about  six  or  seven  leagues  to  windward.  We  mounted 
only  thirty  guns.  The  odds  were  fearfully  against  us ;  but 
the  captain  resolved  to  engage  the  enemy.  The  boatswain 
piped  all  hands  to  quarters,  the  drum  beat  to  arms,  the  bulk¬ 
heads  were  taken  down,  and  all  was  clear  for  action  in  a  few 
minutes— every  gun  double-shotted,  and  the  match  waiting 
the  orders  to  fire.  James  and  I  were  stationed  at  the  same 
gun  on  the  quarter-deck,  when  I  saw  the  enemy,  under  a 
cloud  of  sail,  bearing  down  with  his  formidable  range  of  guns 
bristling  his  sides.  I  felt  my  breathing  become  short,  and  a 
strange  sensation  took  hold  of  me,  as  if  I  doubted  whether  I 
could  command  another  full  respiration.  I  looked  at  James 
— there  was  a  melancholy  shade  of  satisfaction  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  I  thought  I  saw  a  languid  smile  lurking  around 
his  bps,  along  with  a  sternness  in  his  eye,  that  imparted  to 
me  a  bold  feeling  of  assurance.  I  stood  with  the  ramrod  in 
my  hand.  The  interval  of  suspense  was  short.  The  French¬ 
man,  as  he  ranged  alongside,  within  pistol-shot,  hailed  us  in 
good.  English  to  strike.  The  captain,  who  stood  near  me, 
looking  over  the  nettings,  with  his  speaking  trumpet  in  his 
hand,  lifted  it  to  his  mouth  and  roared — ‘  Ay  !  ay  !  1 11  strike 
by  and  by;'  then  passed  the  word — ‘Now,  my  lads,  give 
them  a  broadside.’  Scarcely  was  the  order  given,  when'our 
little  frigate  quivered  from  the  recoil,  and  we  were  enveloped 
in  smoke ;  but  I  could  hear  the  crash  of  our  shot  on  the 
sides  and  rigging  of  the  Frenchman,  which  did  not  return 
the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two.  ‘  Well  done,’  shouted  the  cap¬ 
tain—1  Another  of  the  same ; '  and  by  the  time  the  French¬ 
man  fired  his  first  volley,  we  were  ready.  The  salute  was 
simultaneous  and  fearful.  The  enemy  did  awful  execution  : 
five  of  our  gun-ports  were  torn  into  one,  and  several  of  our 
men  killed  and  wounded.  I  have  little  recollection  of  what 
followed  for  some  time — the  smoko  was  too  dense  for  cbserva- 
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tion,  and  my  exertions  in  working  our  gnn  were  too  unre¬ 
mitting  to  allow  of  extraneous  attentions.  At  length,  the 
shot  in  die  locker  being  expended,  I  called  for  more ;  and, 
on  looking  round,  saw  my  companion,  James,  lying  extended 
behind  the  gun,  bleeding.  There  was  not  one  moment  to 
spare — -the  balls  were  supplied  as  quick  as  called  for — and,  at 
the  sight  of  my  wounded  friend,  my  dogged  resolution  was 
roused  to  revenge.  I  urged  those  who  were  still  able  for 
duty  to  redouble  their  fire. 

“‘Well  done,  Elder,’  said  the  captain;  ‘you  are  a  noble 
fellow.’ 

“At  this  moment,  a  small  splinter  struck  my  hand,  as  I 
withdrew  the  rammer,  and  almost  divided  my  fore-finger  and 
thumb.  I  plucked  it  out — the  blood  poured — but  I  felt  less 
pain  from  that  source  than  from  my  mouth,  which  was  so 
dry  and  parched,  that  I  would  have  given  worlds  for  a  drop 
of  water.  ‘  For  God  sake,’  I  cried,  ‘bring  me  a  mouthful  of 
water,  for  I  will  not  leave  my  gun.’  You  may  smile  at  my 
folly,  for  who  was  there  to  serve  me?  Yet,  patience — the 
captain,  who  kept  the  quarter-deck,  as  cool  as  if  we  had  been 
laying  at  anchor — nay,  cooler,  for  he  was  then  always  finding 
fault,  or  in  a  passion — heard  me,  and,  taking  a  lime  from  his 
pocket,  cut  it  in  two,  and  put  one-half  into  my  mouth,  as  I 
was  ramming  home  the  charge. 

“  ‘  Here,  my  lad,’  said  he ;  ‘  you  deserve  it,  were  it  a  dia¬ 
mond;’  and  put  the  other  half  into  my  cut  hand.  The 
sting  of  the  pain  almost  made  me  cry  out.  He  smiled,  and 
said,  it  would  cure  it ;  then  remarked  to  the  first  lieutenant, 
who  had  just  come  up  to  him — -‘  I  have  often  heard  that  the 
Scots  fight  best  when  they  are  hungry,  or  see  their  own 
blood ;  there  is  an  instance ;  look  at  Elder’s  hand,  and  see 
how  he  works  at  his  gun.’  At  this  moment  I  heard  a  crash 
— it  was  our  foremast  gone  nearly  by  the  board.  ‘  These 
Frenchmen  fire  well,’  he  said,  with  the  greatest  coolness. 

“  ‘  That  stroke  is  very  unfortunate,’  replied  the  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  ;  ‘  but  it  cannot  last  long.’ 

“  ‘No,’  said  the  captain;  ‘they  must  either  strike  soon,  or 
blow  us  out  of  the  water.  How  is  my  ship  below  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Much  cut  up,  sir ;  but  our  remaining  hands  work  their 
guns  well.  The  enemy  must  have  suffered  severefy.’ 

“  I  can  convey  no  impression  of  the  calmness  with  which 
these  few  words  were  spoken  in  the  middle  of  this  carnage 
and  noise.  We  had  already,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  been 
engaged  two  glasses.  All  conception  of  the  time,  from  the 
first  broadside  until  the  last  gun  was  fired,  seemed  to  have 
been  banished  from  our  minds.  Scarcely  had  the  conver¬ 
sation  between  the  captain  and  lieutenant  finished,  when 
the  Frenchman’s  mizzenmast  fell  forward,  their  fire  began  to 
slacken,  and  we,  in  a  clear  interval,  could  see  a  bustling  on 
board. 

“  ‘  Boarders,  arm,’  shouted  the  captain  ;  then,  in  a  lower 
voice,  to  one  of  the  officers—'  They  are  either  going  to  run 
for  it,  or  board  us ;  were  our  rigging  not  so  much  cut  up, 
she  might  be  our’s.’  It  was  at  this  moment  he  first  showed 
his  impatience  ‘  Aim  at  her  rigging,’  he  cried — ‘  she  shuns 
the  contest — ten  guineas  to  the  gun  that  disables  her ;  ’  but 
her  sails  began  to  fill,  and  she  bore  away  before  the  wind, 
leaving  us  too  much  disabled  to  follow  her. 

“  When  the  firing  ceased,  I  felt  so  fatigued  and  faint,  from 
the  loss  of  blood  and  the  pain  of  my  hand,  that  I  leaned 
upon  my  gun,  almost  incapable  of  exertion.  A  double 
allowance  of  grog  was  now  served  out  to  the  survivors.  I 
felt  revived,  though  still  unable  for  duty,  and  went  to  the 
cockpit  to  see  James,  who  had  been  carried  there,  and  to 
have  my  own  hand  dressed.  A  cockpit  scene  has  been 
often  described,  but  description  is  a  burlesque  of  the  reality. 
We  had  twelve  killed,  and  twenty  wounded,  more  or  less 
severely.  I  found  my  poor  friend  lying  upon  a  mattress, 
calm  and  resigned — no  groan  nor  sob  escaped  him.  One  of 


his  legs  had  been  broken  and  cut  by  a  splinter,  and  there 
was  a  wound  from  a  musket-ball  in  his  shoulder.  Both 
had  been  dressed  by  the  surgeon,  who  was  a  humane,  ac¬ 
tive,  and  skilful  man.  When  my  own  scratch  was  cleaned 
and  dressed,  all  my  attention  was  bestowed  upon  James 
and  others.  An  hospital  was  rigged  out,  and  every  care 
humanity  could  suggest  paid  to  the  wounded ;  and  our  other¬ 
wise  austere  captain  was  as  mild  and  kindly  by  the  side  of 
the  victims  as  a  nurse.  James  lay,  for  the  most  part,  silent 
and  in  deep  thought.  When  he  did  speak,  it  was  of  indif¬ 
ferent  subjects;  and,  to  my  frequent  inquiries  how  he  felt 
his  wounds,  he  replied,  that  they  engaged  not  his  thoughts 
further  than  that  he  feared  he  might  recover.  ‘  That  1  do 
not  wish,’  said  he.  ‘  It  is  long  since  I  received  the  wound 
that  is  destined  to  prove  mortal,  independently  of  these  dis¬ 
ruptions  of  the  flesh,  which  merely  confine  me  to  this  sick¬ 
bed,  and  are  come  rather  as  a  remedy.  Elder,  think  not  I 
am  ungrateful  for  your  kindness— I  thank  you  from  my 
heart.  There  is  one  favour  you  must  promise  to  do  me,  and 
I  feel  assured  I  may  trust  you.’ 

“  ‘  Name  it,’  answered  I ;  ‘  and  if  I  should  die  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  accomplish 
your  smallest  wish.’  He  pressed  my  hand,  which  was  grasped 
in  his. 

“  ‘  Enough,  Elder,’  said  he ;  ‘  all  I  request  is  easily  done ; 
yet  I  was  not  the  less  anxious  to  find  one  whom  I  could  con¬ 
fide  in.  As  soon  as  this  oppressed  heart  ceases  to  beat,  you 
must  take  this  locket  and  ring ;  ’  and  he  uncovered  his  bosom, 
upon  which  they  lay,  besmeared  with  his  blood.  Smiling, 
he  continued : — ‘  The  blood  is  a  proper  envelope  for  them ; 
and  I  am  only  so  far  happy  that  I  was  not  killed  outright, 
for  then  they  might  have  fallen  into  hands  which  would  have 
done  them  no  justice.  These  baubles  and  I  must  be  for¬ 
gotten  together,  whether  I  die  here  at  sea,  or  survive  until  we 
reach  Jamaica.  You  must,  when  I  am  to  be  consigned  to 
my  abode  of  peace  and  rest,  place  them  where  they  he  at 
present.  You  will  do  this  for  me.’ 

“  I  pressed  his  hand,  for  words  were  denied  me.  My  tears 
fell  upon  his  pale  face,  as  I  stooped  to  kiss  his  forehead ;  a 
sigh  was  all  that  passed  between  us  ;  but  our  eyes  told  more 
than  our  lips  could  have  uttered.  I  left  him  alone  to  enjoy 
his  own  reflections,  and  went  upon  deck.  In  a  few  hours 
the  surgeon’s  worst  fears  were  realised :  tetanus  came  on,  and 
he  died  the  following  morning  in  my  arms.  I  fulfilled  his 
last  request,  and  his  body  was  launched  into  the  restless 
ocean  on  the  day  before  we  reached  Kingston.  His  man-of- 
war’s  name,  as  the  seamen  call  it,  when  one — a  different  from 
then  real  one — is  assumed,  for  any  reason  that  requires  con¬ 
cealment,  was  James  Walden,  by  which  he  was  rated  in  the 
ship’s  books.  Next  day,  when  his  affects,  scanty  as  they 
were,  were  put  up  for  sale,  I  bought  a  small  prayer-book, 
which  I  had  often  seem  him  use,  for  less  money  than  I  have 
seen  a  few  needles  and  a  little  thread  bring  at  the  mainmast. 
Amongst  all  that  he  possessed,  there  was  not  a  single  scrap  of 
paper,  or  anything  by  which  I  could  be  led  to  guess  who  he 
was.  On  a  blank  page  of  the  prayer-book,  there  was  written, 
in  a  small,  beautiful  female  hand,  Matilda  Everard ;  but 
whether  it  was  written  by  the  individual  he  had  once  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  sleep,  or  some  other,  it  vras  impossible  to  say. 

“We  had  spoke,  on  our  return  to  Jamaica,  several  mer¬ 
chant  vessels,  so  that  the  account  of  our  action  with  the 
French  frigate  was  before  us.  We  were,  accordingly,  received 
as  conquerors — the  sailors  complimented  in  the  streets,  and 
our  officers  invited  to  all  entertainments.  As  for  myself,  I 
felt  alone,  after  the  loss  of  my  friend,  and  fretted  a  little  at 
the  news  of  peace  not  having  been  yet  received.  I  had  not 
yet  called  my  father’s  political  sagacity  in  question.  It  was 
now  the  month  of  September — our  frigate  was  once  more,  if 
possible,  in  better  trim  than  she  was  before  the  action — we 
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had  our  water  on  board,  and  everything  ready  for  sea,  to 
cruise  amongst  the  French  islands.  All  was  joy,  and  hope  of 
prize-money.  We  were  to  have  sailed  next  morning,  when 
the  accounts  of  Admiral  Howe’s  glorious  victory  of  the  first 
of  June  arrived,  when  all  became  a  scene  of  excitement  and 
exultation.  Salutes  were  fired — every  vessel  was  hung  with 
as  many  flags  as  she  could  muster,  along  her  stays,  from  the 
bowsprit  to  the  taffrail.  Kingston  was  to  be  illuminated  in 
the  evening ;  and  we  requested  leave,  and  were  allowed,  to 
have  an  illumination  on  board  of  our  ship.  My  spirits  re¬ 
covered  in  some  degree — every  one  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Republicans  of  France  never  could  recover  the  blow  they  had 
received — my  father’s  prediction  was  verified— and  I  would 
soon  be  free,  and  at  home.  During  the  afternoon,  which  was 
as  lovely  as  a  warm  day  in  Jamaica  can  be,  all  was  bustle  on 
board,  each  mess  procuring  candles,  and  each  striving  who 
could  exhibit  the  greatest  number.  The  ingenuity  of  one  of 
our  number  was  exercised  on  some  empty  barrels,  which,  with 
their  bottoms  pierced,  filled  with  lights,  and  placed  opposite 
the  port-holes,  shamed  the  bottles  and  candles  of  the  others, 
and  gave  us  the  victory.  Just  before  sundown,  all  was  ready. 
As  soon  as  all  the  candles  were  lit,  every  port  was  opened ; 
and  our  little  frigate,  and  the  other  ships  of  war,  produced  a 
sight  truly  beautiful — sitting  upon  the  waters,  which  reflected 
the  glare  like  glowing  furnaces,  and  sending  all  around  their 
so  regular  and  intense  beams.  Meanwhile,  our  decks  were 
crowded  with  dancers,  who,  footing  it  away  to  the  music  of 
our  fiddles,  exhibited,  in  the  strange  mixture  of  white  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  dark  Kingston  girls,  all  brought  out  in  full  relief 
by  the  lights,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  I  had  ever 
seen.  At  a  late  hour  the  lights  were  douced,  and  all  was  as 
still  as  death  ;  and  the  late  refulgent  vessels  floated  a  number 
of  black  masses  under  the  moonbeams. 

“  Next  morning  found  us  under  weigh,  and  the  island  of 
Jamaica  sinking  under  our  stern.  I  missed  my  friend  sadly, 
having  formed  no  new  intimacy ;  for  there  was  not  one  on 
board,  in  my  estimation,  to  supply  Iris  place.  He  had  formed 
my  mind  for  higher  enjoyments  than  could  have  been  relished 
or  shared  with  me  by  any  of  my  sliipmates ;  yet  we  had  on 
board  a  mass  of  talent,  in  all  its  variety,  debased,  no  doubt, 
by  evil  passions  and  low  dissipation.  There  were,  indeed, 
among  us  some  rough,  but  honest  unsophisticated  children  of 
nature ;  but  they  were  like  jewels  dug  from  the  mine,  placed 
in  a  package  with  flints,  and  shaken  on  a  rough  road,  losing 
by  attraction  their  asperities,  but  taking  no  polish.  A  few, 
too,  there  were,  who  had,  with  care,  been  bred  by  their 
parents  for  higher  objects,  but  had  sunk  from  their  station, 
by  vice  and  folly,  even  to  a  lower  level  than  the  standard  of 
our  crew.  I  had  thus  small  choice,  and  fell  back  on  the 
memory  of  the  pleasures  I  had  enjoyed  in  the  conversation  of 
my  friend.  We  had  been  out  from  port  about  three  weeks, 
without  seeing  anything  save  one  or  two  of  our  merchant 
ships,  and  one  from  Liverpoal,  bound  for  New  York,  with 
passengers,  from  the  latter  of  which  we  impressed  six  stout 
young  men,  who  were  on  their  way  for  the  New  World. 
Such  are  the  miseries  of  war,  that  liberty  is  invaded,  and  all 
human  ties  severed  by  the  necessity  it  engenders.  The  case 
of  one  of  these  young  men  was  truly  hard.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  New  York,  to  take  possession  of  some  property  left 
him  by  an  uncle,  who  had  died  there  the  year  before ;  and 
his  intention  was  to  remain  and  settle  upon  his  late  uncle’s 
farm.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  left  his  native  village,  in 
Ayrshire,  with  a  young  woman  whom  he  had  long  loved, 
and  at  last  married.  Their  all  had  been  expended  in  their 
passage  money  and  outfit ;  but  young  hope,  love,  and  joy, 
were  the  companions  of  their  voyage,  until  our  boat,  under 
the  command  of  our  second  lieutenant,  appeared,  as  the 
demon  that  was  to  put  these  to  flight.  The  crew  and  pas¬ 
sengers  were  mustered  upon  the  deck,  arid  many  forced 


from  their  hiding-places,  where  they  had  stowed  themselves 
away  below  among  the  cargo.  George  Wilson,  (for  that 
was  his  name,)  fearful  for  his  Jane,  had  remained  by  her 
side :  he  was  ordered  into  the  boat ;  his  supplications  were 
as  nothing;  and  the  tears  and  agonies  of  his  young  wife, 
if  possible,  less.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  philosopher,  that  the  actions  of  men,  forced  to  perform 
an  unpleasant  duty,  are  often  fretted  into  greater  harshness 
by  appeals  to  feeling.  We  were  short  of  hands,  and,  goaded 
by  necessity  and  duty,  I  verily  believe  that  some  who  seized 
the  youth  more  sharply  when  he  was  attempted  to  be  taken 
from  them  by  the  female,  would  not  have  been  slow  to  weep 
for  her  in  other  circumstances.  There  was  another  case  not 
less  cruel— that  of  an  only  son  of  a  family,  called  Grant,  who 
were  emigrating,  consisting  of  a  father  and  mother,  two 
sisters,  and  this  young  lad,  their  hope  and  stay — he  too 
was  ordered  into  the  boat.  I  noticed  the  two  as  they  came 
up  the  ship’s  side.  It  is  seldom  that  human  nature  is 
exhibited  under  such  circumstances  of  trial.  Description, 
in  Buch  cases,  is  almost  impertinent.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
the  young  men  themselves  were  then  conscious  of  one  half 
of  the  evil  that  had  befallen  them :  they  were  stupid  with 
despair. 

“  But  I  did  not  know  what  was  awaiting  myself.  Some 
few  days  after  this  event,  we  were  standing  under  easy  sail, 
listlessly  gazing  over  the  immense  expanse  of  waters,  with  all 
eyes  sharp  for  a  sail  of  some  kind  or  other,  to  break  the 
monotony  of  our  listless  life.  The  lookout  from  the  mast¬ 
head  sung  out — 

“  ‘  Sail,  ahoy  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Where  away  ?  ’  cried  the  officer  on  duty. 

“  ‘  Nor- west,  on  our  lee-beam.’ 

“  ‘  Can  you  make  her  out  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Nay,  sir;  she  is  yet  hull  down ;  but  she  appears  English 
rig,  as  her  top-royals  rise  out  of  the  water.’ 

“  ‘  Stretch  every  inch  of  canvas ;  haul  taut,’  cried  the 
officer. 

“And  her  bows  were  crowded  by  the  anxious  seamen. 
There  was  now  an  object  to  engage  their  attention,  while  the 
captain  and  officers  kept  their  glasses  steady  in  the  direction 
pointed  out.  In  a  short  time,  the  points  of  her  masts  and 
sails  began  to  appear  above  the  horizon,  like  black  patches, 
where  the  bounding  line  between  the  ocean  and  sky  ter¬ 
minates.  We  continued  our  progress  for  several  hours, 
manifestly  not  making  fast  on  her ;  yet  we  could  see  that 
her  sails  rose  almost  imperceptibly  out  of  the  water.  She 
kept  her  distance  so  well,  that  the  captain  became  excited 
and  piqued.  The  wind  blew  pretty  fresh,  and  we  were  both 
on  a  wind.  She  was  now  made  out  to  be  either  a  privateer 
or  a  merchant  vessel ;  but  her  superior  sailing  led  strongly 
to  the  opinion  that  she  was  the  former.  Our  deck  guns 
■were  now  run  aft  to  raise  our  bows,  and  every  effort  that 
skill  could  put  to  account  was  tried.  Still  we  gained  but 
slowly  upon  her ;  and  the  afternoon  was  far  advanced  with¬ 
out  our  being  satisfied  of  more  than  that  she  was  an  enemy ; 
for  she  must  have  seen  us  for  some  hours,  and  our  ensign 
was  flying  at  our  royal  masthead.  Now  great  masses  of 
gorgeously  coloured  clouds  began  to  gather  around  the 
brilliant  luminary  in  the  far  west.  It  was  close  upon  sun¬ 
down  when  the  darkness  almost  immediately  follows  in  these 
twilightless  latitudes.  The  tall  masts  of  the  chace  were  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  brilliant  scene,  like  a  dark  spirit  crossing 
the  path  of  heaven.  The  captain,  striking  the  bulwarks  of 
the  quarterdeck  with  his  hand,  said  aloud — 

“  ‘  I ’d  give  a  hundred  guineas  to  have  her  within  range  of 
my  long  eighteens  at  this  moment,  or  when  I  shall  see  your 
beams  again  in  the  morning.’  He  looked  to  the  broad  disk 
of  the  sun,  which  was  just  sinking  in  the  dense  mass  of  re¬ 
splendent  clouds,  while  his  last  rays  shot  like  long  broad 
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ribbons  over  the  edge  of  the  clouds,  and  undulated  upon  the 
long  swell  that  was  raised  by  the  breeze,  which  covered  their 
tops  with  masses  of  white  foam,  resembling  Hocks  at  play  in 
an  immense  meadow. 

“  Anxious  to  obtain  the  last  glance  of  this  magnificent 
panorama,  I  had  got  upon  the  nettings  in  which  the  ham¬ 
mocks  are  stowed,  and  stood  so  long  holding  on  by  the 
mizzen-rattlings,  absorbed  in  pleasing  dreamy  thoughts,  not 
un mixed  with  regret,  that  it  was  quite  dark  before  I  was 
conscious  of  the  change.  My  mind  had  again  turned  in  upon 
itself,  and  the  lovely  harvest-nights  of  my  regretted  home 
came  before  me,  more  chastened  in  their  grandeur,  but  not 
the  less  lovely  on  that  account.  Wilson  and  Grant  were 
conversing  in  whispers  near  the  spot  where  I  stood,  talking 
of  their  blighted  hopes,  as  if  they  felt  that  nature,  in  the 
grand  aspect  she  now  exhibited,  looked  lovely  in  mockery  of 
their  woes.  We  still  held  on  as  we  had  done  through  the 
afternoon — the  surges  rising  and  sprinkling  our  fore-deck 
as  we  passed  swiftly  through  the  waters,  urged  on  by  an  in¬ 
creasing  gale.  Weary  of  my  position,  I  was  in  the  act  of 
descending  to  the  deck,  when,  by  some  accident,  I  lost  my 
hold,  and  fell  overboard,  striking  against  the  dead  eyes,  and 
wounding  my  tongue  so  severely  in  my  fall  that  it  was  bit 
through.  When  I  rose  to  the  surface,  stunned  and  confused, 
the  water  was  hissing  in  my  ears,  and  my  mouth  full  of 
blood.  I  attempted  to  call  out  for  help  ;  but  my  efforts  were 
vain.  My  tongue  was  unfit  for  its  office ;  I  only  uttered 
unintelligible  sounds,  not  to  be  distinguished  amidst  the 
noise  of  the  waves.  Still  hope  was  strong  in  me,  for  I  could 
hear  the  cries  on  deck — '  A  man  overboard !  ’  though  I  could 
distinguish  no  object  in  the  darkness.  The  sounds  became 
famt  and  more  faint.  The  vessel’s  way  was  so  great,  she 
shot  from  the  spot  like  a  bird ;  and  I  could,  at  intervals,  see 
the  fights  that  they  had  hung  out  as  I  rose  to  the  top  of  the 
waves,  which  I  buffetted  with  all  my  energies.  The  frigate 
had  evidently  laid  too.  I  strove  to  make  for  the  fights.  I 
saw,  far  astern,  a  boat  had  been  lowered,  and  hope  again 
braced  my  nerves.  Could  I  have  called  out,  I  had  been 
saved ;  for  I  heard  their  voices  shouthig  for  me,  and  even  the 
splash  of  their  oars ;  but  I  was  dumb.  My  tongue  had 
almost  instantly  swelled  so  as  to  fill  my  mouth ;  yet  still  I 
struggled  amidst  the  waves  to  reach  the  source  of  the  sounds. 
At  that  moment,  they  could  not  have  been  many  yards  dis¬ 
tant  from  me,  if  I  could  have  judged  from  the  distinctness 
with  which  I  heard  them  call.  At  last,  they  ceased  for  a 
few  minutes,  as  if  in  consultation.  Moment  of  horrid  agony ! 
I  was  in  the  grasp  of  inevitable  death,  and  those  who  were 
anxious  for  my  rescue  were  within  hail,  and  that  hail  I  could 
not  utter.  The  struggle  for  fife  is  not  easily  terminated,  and 
my  exertions  were  ahnost  superhuman.  A  Hash,  and  the 
report  of  a  gun  now  fell  on  my  ears,  and  it  came  as  my 
doom :  it  was  a  signal  for  the  boats  to  return.  I  felt  as  if 
my  arms  had  become  powerless.  My  heart  failed,  and  I  was 
sinking,  when  again  the  stroke  of  the  oars  revived  me. 
Again  I  attempted  to  shout— vain  effort !  ‘  Poor  Elder  !  ’  I 

heard  uttered  by  my  shipmates,  amidst  the  sweltering  of  the 
waves  that  were  about  to  engulf  me.  The  oar-dip  gradually 
died  away — and  where  was  I  ? 

“  Tired  and  exhausted,  and  almost  suffocated  by  the  water 
and  blood  that  flowed  from  my  tongue,  I  turned  upon  my 
back,  but  sunk  deep  in  the  water  from  the  weight  of  my 
jacket  and  trousers,  and  thus  floated  at  the  will  of  the  swell, 
that  often  almost  turned  me  over.  I  attempted  to  pray,  but 
could  not  collect  my  thoughts.  All  I  could  say  was — ‘Lord 
be  merciful  to  me — a  sinner !  ’  I  almost  felt  as  if  already 
dead  ;  for  all  energy  had  fled,  both  mental  and  bodily  ;  and 
the  little  I  did  to  place  me  on  my  back,  when  the  surged 
turned  me  over,  seemed  the  involuntary  efforts  of  sinking 
nature.  In  this  state  I  was  aroused  from  my  stupor  by  my 
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coming  in  contact  with  a  hard  body.  I  stretched  forth  one 
of  my  hands,  which  had  been  crossed  upon  my  breast,  aud 
grasped  it  with  the  energy  of  despair.  It  was  a  large  hen¬ 
coop,  which  had  been  thrown  over  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
reach  it  until  the  boat  arrived.  New  fife  began  to  revive  in 
my  heart.  I  got  upon  it ;  and,  taking  my  silk  neckercliief 
from  my  neck,  which  I  fortunately  had  on  when  I  fell,  lashed 
myself  to  it.  My  thoughts  now  became,  in  some  degree,  col¬ 
lected,  and  a  slight  beam  cheered  the  gloom  of  that  fear¬ 
ful  night,  as  I  floated,  a  miserable  speck  of  human  nature, 
on  that  boundless,  unfathomable  waste  of  troubled  waters. 
I  thought  that  I  was  not  forgot  by  my  Creator,  who  had, 
in  His  mercy,  sent  me  this  assurance  in  my  last  extremity, 
frail  as  it  was,  to  be  the  means  of  my  deliverance.  It  was 
now  that  my  whole  soul  poured  forth  in  prayer;  and  tears, 
not  of  anguish,  but  of  love  and  gratitude,  flowed  from  my 
eyes,  as  I  was  drifted  along  before  the  wind,  and  tossed  by 
the  waves.  Through  that  long  and  dreadful  night,  nothing 
but  tins  pious  feeling  could  have  sustained  me ;  for  my 
limbs  were  benumbed  and  cramped ;  my  tongue  still  almost 
filled  my  mouth,  and  pained  me. 

“Day  at  length  dawned ;  but  it  did  not  bring  with  it 
renewed  hope.  I  had  prayed  and  longed  for  it,  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  I  might  be  seen  and  picked  up  by  some 
vessel ;  but  my  heart  did  not  rise  in  my  bosom  as  the  beams 
of  the  sun  shot  over  the  waters  around  me.  No  sight  met 
my  eyes  but  the  sky,  bounded  at  a  short  distance  around  by 
my  low  position  in  the  water.  The  breeze  had  considerably 
abated,  the  sea  was  much  smoother,  and  the  fears  of  a  finger¬ 
ing  death  by  hunger  and  thirst  began  to  assail  me.  As  the 
morning  advanced,  my  faith  in  my  deliverance  begqn  to  fail, 
and  terrible  thoughts  crowded  upon  my  mind.  I  tremble 
yet  when  I  revert  to  them.  It  seemed  as  if  the  great 
tempter  of  mankind  had  been  with  me  in  this  hour  of  trial, 
and  whispered  in  my  ears  thoughts  foreign  to  my  nature.  I 
even  began  to  doubt  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God ;  despair 
was  again  busy  with  me,  and  my  clasp-knife  suggested  a 
short  and  ready  remedy  for  my  misery.  I  clutched  it  in  my 
hand,  and  opened  it ;  but  my  hand  was  stayed ;  my  feelings 
had  again  undergone  a  revolution.  I  dropped  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  wept.  I  now  thought  I  heard  a  rushing  sound  in 
the  air,  and  looked  up.  An  immense  albutros,  with  his  huge 
extended  wings,  was  suspended  in  the  air,  attracted  by  the 
strange  sight  I  exhibited.  In  any  other  situation,  would  I 
have  been  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  bird?  Now,  my  heart 
sunk  when  I  saw  the  creature  circling  high  above  my  head. 
I  thought  he  was  examining  the  object  previous  to  his 
pouncing  upon  it.  I  thought  he  might  strike  my  head,  and 
my  woes  would  be  ended:  he  might  alight,  and  tear  me 
piece  by  piece  with  his  strong  hooked  bill.  The  terror  of  the 
waters  was  merged  in  that  of  my  new  enemy ;  and  such  is 
man,  that,  though  I  had  reconciled  myself  to  the  one,  I  felt 
my  courage  and  resolution  rise  within  me  when  I  saw  a 
visible  and  tangible  enemy  to  grapple  with.  His  circles 
round  me  became  more  and  more  narrow;  and,  as  he  de¬ 
scended,  I  seized  my  open  knife.  This  precaution  was,  doubt¬ 
less,  unnecessary.  The  bird,  probably,  only  wanted  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  strange  inhabitant  of  the  waters  now  appeared  to 
it.  Still,  however,  it  kept  up  its  surveillance,  receding  now 
by  large  circles,  and  again  approaching  me,  only  again  to  be¬ 
take  itself  to  a  greater  distance,  and  again  to  renew  its  ap¬ 
proach.  I  cannot  tell  how  long  this  continued ;  but  a  full 
hour,  at  least,  must  have  passed — during  all  which  time  I 
remained  under  the  unaccountable  apprehension  that  I 
would,  unless  I  defended  myself,  fall  a  victim  to  this  gigantic 
bird  of  prey.  At  length  he  took  a  long  sweep,  and  I  saw 
him  sailing  away  on  his  solitary  journey,  as  if  he  despised  the 
poor  object  lie  had  left  alone  on  the  waste  of  waters. 

“  From  the  scorching  rays  upon  the  exposed  part  of  my 
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body,  I  began  to  suffer  much,  nml  my  thirst  became  exces¬ 
sive,  my  strength,  gradually  declined,  and,  by  the  time  the 
sun  reached  his  meridian,  I  had  again  made  up  my  mind  to 
my  fate,  commending  my  soul  to  its  Maker,  through  my 
Redeemer.  I  closed  my  eyes,  as  I  thought,  for  ever  upon  all 
earthly  things.  I  had  lain  thus  only  a  short  time,  when, 
raising  myself  up  as  far  as  I  could  upon  my  raft,  and  gazing 
around  upon  what  I  thought  was  to  be  my  tomb,  an  involun¬ 
tary  cry  of  joy  burst  from  me.  There  was  a  vessel  in  sight ; 
my  weakness  and  misery  were  forgot.  I  saw  them  lower  a 
boat ;  and  from  that  moment  my  mind  became  a  tumult  of 
thoughts  and  sensations,  which  1  have  often  since  attempted 
in  vain  to  analyse.  The  horrors  of  my  late  situation  were 
still  upon  me,  and  I  could  with  difficulty  persuade  myself 
that  my  delivery  was  real. 

“So  exquisitely  soothing  was  the  feeling  that  now  pos¬ 
sessed  me,  that  I  feared  to  open  my  eyes  or  move,  lest  I 
might  break  the  spell  that  was  upon  me,  and  awaken  in  the 
misery  I  had  so  lately  endured.  But  I  even  tired  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  for  my  position  became  irksome.  I  attempted  to  turn, 
but  the  effort  was  so  painful  that  a  groan  escaped  me.  A 
gentle  hand  wiped  the  perspiration  from  my  brow,  and  in¬ 
quired  if  I  wished  to  be  turned.  The  sound  of  that  voice 
was  like  a  beam  of  light  upon  my  bewildered  mind.  I 
opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  a  young  female  in  widow’s  weeds 
standing  by  the  side  of  my  cot. 

“  ‘  Generous  being,’  I  said,  ‘  is  it  to  you  that  I  owe  my 
deliverance  ?  ’ 

“  A  sad  smile  passed  over  her  face,  as  she  gazed  at  me,  and 
said — 

“  ‘  I  am  happy  to  see  you  restored  to  recollection ;  but  you 
must  not  speak.’  And  she  gently  withdrew  from  the  side  of 
the  cot. 

“  I  wished  much  to  make  inquiries  ;  but  felt  so  weak  that 
I  did  not  persist,  but  sunk  again  into  the  same  dreamy  state. 
It  is  of  no  use  detailing  the  events  of  the  few  days  that  were 
passed  in  this  helpless  state.  By  the  kind  nursing  of  the 
female,  and  the  kindness  of  the  captain,  I  slowly  recovered, 
and  learned  that,  by  the  merest  accident,  I  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  them  as  I  floated  upon  the  waves ;  and  that,  had  I 
not  been  seen  to  move  when  I  had  raised  myself  up,  they  would 
have  passed  me ;  and  that  I  was  now  on  board  the  Betsy  and 
Ann  of  Leith,  bound  from  Quebec  to  that  port.  My  heart 
overflowed  with  love  and  gratitude  to  that  merciful  God  who 
had  delivered  me  ;  for  what  the  kind  captain  called  accident, 
I  felt  in  my  heart  was  His  loving-kindness  ;  for  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  such  thing  as  what  men  call  chance  or  acci¬ 
dent.  We  are  taught  by  Scripture  that  all  things  are  ordered 
and  directed  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  from  the  fall  of 
a  sparrow  to  the  fall  of  an  empire ;  and,  in  the  eye  of  Omni¬ 
potence,  nothing  is  great  or  small,  all  being  directed  to  one 
great  end. 

“  I  was  now  able  to  leave  my  cot  for  a  short  time,  but  not 
the  cabin.  The  young  widow  was  ever  by  my  side,  to 
minister  to  my  wants.  I  felt  much  for  her  sorrows,  which 
she  bore  with  pious  resignation ;  but  I  had  no  powrer  to 
minister  to  her  comforts  as  my  gratitude  prompted  me,  when 
I  observed  her,  as  I  lay  in  my  cot,  weeping  in  silence,  when 
she  thought  me  asleep.  It  was  the  third  day  after  I  was 
picked  up,  as  I  sat  in  the  cabin,  and  felt  myself  much  re¬ 
covered,  that  I  gave  her  an  account  of  my  leaving  home,  and 
my  adventures  since.  She  sat  and  listened  with  interest,  and 
seemed  much  affected  by  my  account  of  my  friend,  James 
Walden.  She  sighed  heavily  as  I  proceeded,  and  her  tears 
fell  fast.  When  I  mentioned  his  untimely  death,  she  uttered 
a  piercing  cry,  and  fell  insensible  upon  the  floor.  I  cried 
loudly  for  help  ;  and  her  servant,  and  the  captain,  who  were 
on  deck,  came  quickly  to  my  aid.  After  some  time  she  re¬ 
covered,  but  was  so  ill  that  she  was  forced  to  be  put  to  bed 


by  her  maid.  Her  mind  seemed  quite  unsettled  by  what  I 
had  said  of  my  friend’s  death ;  for  she  spoke  strangely  and 
incoherently,  unconscious  of  what  she  uttered ;  often  repeat¬ 
ing — ‘James,  I  shall  never  see  you  more.  How  could  I 
hope  ?  I  wished,  but  dared  not  hope,  humbled  as  I  was 
— yet  frown  not  on  me  so ;  I  am  more  to  be  pitied  than 
hated.’  Thus  she  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day. 

“Towards  evening,  she  became  more  composed,  but  was 
so  ill  that  she  could  not  leave  the  state-room  without  the 
support  of  her  servant,  which  she  did  contrary  to  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  captain  ;  only  replying — 

“  ‘  What  is  life  now  to  me  but  a  dreary  blank  ?  Oh  that  I 
were  at  rest  under  these  rolling  waves  I  0  Mr  Elder  !  have 
you  strength  to  tell  me  all  you  know  of  James  before  my 
heart  bursts  ?  ’ 

“  I  could  myself  have  wept ;  but  her  eyes  were  dry,  yet 
heavy  and  languid ;  her  face  pale  as  marble,  with  a  ghastly 
composure  upon  it,  more  heart-moving  than  clamorous  grief. 
Again  I  went  over  every  circumstance,  and  concluded  by 
regretting  the  prayer-book,  as  the  only  article  I  valued  left 
on  board.  She  heard  me  the  second  time  without  altering  a 
muscle  of  her  face.  When  I  finished,  she  said  : — 

‘“I  was  Matilda  Everard ;  these  fingers  wrote  the  name  upon 
the  prayer-book,  which  I  gave  to  James  Everard,  my  cousin. 
AValden  was  the  name  of  his  mother  ;  he  was  an  orphan,  the 
ward  of  my  father ;  I  an  only  daughter.  We  were  brought 
up  together.  I  was  my  father’s  only  child — an  heiress  ;  he 
had  little  more  than  his  own  abilities  to  depend  upon.  I  was 
a  spoiled  child,  thoughtless,  and  volatile.  I  loved  him  then 
as  a  brother.  He  was  some  years  older  than  I :  he  loved  me 
as  never  man  loved  woman.  I  sported  with  his  misery  ;  for 
I  knew  not  love.  My  father  discovered  his  passion,  and 
banished  him  from  the  house.  I  regretted  him  as  a  brother 
— no,  not  as  a  brother — as  a  playmate.  His  feelings  of 
honour  were  so  high,  he  took  no  covert  means  to  meet  me 
again  ;  but  I  saw  him  often  at  church,  and  elsewhere.  I  used 
to  kiss  my  hand  to  him ;  but  we  never  exchanged  words. 
Urged  by  my  father,  I  married  a  rich  merchant.  He  was 
much  older  than  I.  The  cold,  haughty,  and  money-making 
habits  of  my  husband  first  turned  my  thoughts  to  James.  I 
contrasted  the  joy  that  used  to  beam  in  his  eyes,  when  I 
smiled  upon  him,  with  the  indifference  of  my  husband ;  and 
my  love,  once  that  of  a  sister,  became  all  that  James  could  have 
desired,  had  I  been  still  a  maid.  Upon  my  marriage,  James 
disappeared.  Neither  my  father  nor  any  one  else  knew  where 
he  had  gone.  It  is  now  three  years — long,  long  years — since 
then.  Circumstances  called  my  husband  to  Quebec,  that, 
if  not  looked  after,  might  involve  him  in  ruin.  Jealous  and 
morose,  he  took  me  with  him.  Months  of  misery  I  dragged 
on  there.  My  husband  sickened  and  died.  I  am  now  on 
my  way  to  my  father  ;  but  I  feel  we  shall  never  meet.  My 
heart,  I  feel,  is  broken,  and  life  ebbs  fast.  Farewell ;  and 
may  you  be  blessed  for  your  kindness  to  James.  Bury  me 
in  the  waves ;  I  long  to  sleep  by  his  side.’ 

“  Having  taken  farewell  of  the  captain,  she  retired,  and 
we  never  saw  her  again  in  life.  Next  evening,  agreeable  to 
her  request,  she  slept  with  James  under  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic.  For  some  days,  I  was  much  affected  by  the  melan¬ 
choly  event ;  but  my  spirits,  with  my  health,  gradually  re¬ 
turned.  A  few  weeks  more  would  bring  me  to  my  father’s 
house,  and  I  resolved  never  again  to  trust  any  political  prog¬ 
nosticator,  even  my  own  father,  for  I  had  never  known  him 
so  much  deceived  before.  I  had  been  eighteen  months  away, 
and  the  war,  so  far  from  being  over,  was,  if  possible,  fiercer 
than  ever ;  and  the  Democrats  of  France  were  carrying 
murder  and  desolation  wherever  their  armies  went.” 
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CLARA  DOUGLAS. 

“  The  nmid  that  loves, 

Goes  out  to  sea  upon  a  shatter’d  plank, 

And  puts  her  trust  in  miracles  for  safety.”—  Old  Play. 

I  AM  a  peripatetic  genius — a  wanderer  by  profession — a  sort 
of  Salathiel  Secundus,  “  doomed  for  a  term,”  like  the  ghost 
of  Hamlet’s  papa,  “  to  walk  the  earth  ”  whether  I  will  or  not. 
Here,  however,  the  simile  stops ;  for  his  aforesaid  ghostship 
could  traverse,  if  he  chose,  amid  climes  far  away,  while  the 
circuit  of  my  peregrinations  are,  have  for  sometime  been,  and 
must,  for  some  short  time  more,  necessarily  be,  confined  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  “our  tight  little  island” — vulgo 
vocaio — Scotland.  In  my  day  I  have  seen  many  strange 
sights,  and  met  with  many  strange  faces — made  several  hair¬ 
breadth  ’scapes,  and  undergone  innumerable  perils  by  Hood 
and  field.  On  the  wings  of  the  wind — that  is,  on  the  top 
of  a  stage-coach — I  have  passed  through  many  known  and 
unknown  towns  and  villages ;  have  visited,  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  for  my  own  special  edification  and  amusement, 
various  ancient  ruins,  foaming  cataracts,  interesting  rocks, 
and  dismal-looking  caves,  celebrated  in  Scottish  story.  But 
better  far  than  that,  and  dearer  to  my  soul,  my  foot  has  trod 
the  floors  of,  I  may  say,  all  the  haberdashers  shops  north  of 
the  Tweed :  in  short,  most  patient  reader,  I  am  a  travelling 
bagman. 

In  this  capacity  I  have,  for  years,  perambulated  among  the 
chief  towns  of  Scotland,  taking  orders  from  those  who  were 
inclined  to  give  them  to  me,  and  giving  orders  to  those  who 
were  not  inclined  to  take  them  from  me,  unless  with  a 
douceur  in  perspective — viz.,  coachmen,  waiters,  bar-maids, 
et  hoc  genus  omne.  From  those  of  the  third  class,  many  are 
the  witching  smiles  lighting  up  pretty  faces — many  the  in¬ 
dignant  glances  shot  from  deep  love-darting  eyes,  when  their 
under  neighbours,  the  lips,  were  invaded  without  consent  of 
parties — which  have  saluted  'me  everywhere ;  for  the  same 
varied  feelings,  the  same  sudden  and  unaccountable  likings 
and  dislikings,  have  place  in  the  breasts  of  bar-maids  as  in 
those  of  other  women.  As  is  the  case,  too,  with  the  rest  of 
their  sex,  there  are  among  them  the  clumsy  and  the  hand¬ 
some,  the  plain  and  the  pretty,  the  scraggy  and  the  plump, 
the  old  and  the  young ;  but  of  all  the  bar-maids  I  ever  met 
with,  none  charmed  me  more  than  did  Mary  of  the  Black 
Swan,  at  Altonby.  In  my  eyes  she  inherited  all  the  good 
qualities  I  have  here  enumerated — that  is  to  say,  she  was 
handsome,  pretty,  plump,  and  young,  with  a  form  neither  too 
tall  nor  too  short ;  but  just  the  indescribable  happy  size  be¬ 
tween,  set  off  by  a  manner  peculiarly  graceful. 

It  was  on  a  delightful  evening  in  the  early  spring,  that  I 
found  myself  seated,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  comfortable  little 
parlour  pertaining  to  the  Black  Swan,  and  Mary  attending  on 
me — she  being  the  chief,  nay,  almost  the  only  person  in  the 
establishment  who  could  serve  a  table.  I  was  struck  with 
her  transcendant  loveliness,  I  was  captivated  with  her  en¬ 
gaging  manner,  and  I,  who  had  for  thirty  years  defied  the 
artifices  of  blind  Cupid,  now  felt  myself  all  at  once  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  this  village  beauty.  Although  placed 
in  so  low  a  sphere  as  that  in  which  I  then  beheld  her,  there 
was  a  something  about  her  that  proclaimed  her  to  be  of  gentle 
birth.  Whoever  looked  upon  her  countenance,  felt  conscious 
that  there  was  a  respect  due  to  her  which  it  is  far  from  cus¬ 
tomary  to  extend  to  girls  in  waiting  at  an  inn.  Hers  were 

“  Eyes  so  pure,  that  from  their  ray 
Dark  vice  would  turn  abash’d  away.” 

Her  feet  were  small  and  fairy-like,  from  which,  if  her 
voice,  redolent  of  musical  softness — that  thing  so  desirable  in 


woman — had  not  already  informed  me,  I  should  have  set  her 
down  as  being  of  English  extraction. 

♦  •••#•• 

Several  months  elapsed  ere  it  was  again  in  my  power  to 
visit  Altonby.  During  all  that  time,  my  vagrant  thoughts 
had  been  of  Mary — sleeping  or  waking,  her  form  was  ever 
present  to  my  fancy.  On  entering  the  Black  Swan,  it  was 
Mary  who  bounded  forward  to  welcome  me  with  a  delighted 
smile.  She  seemed  gratified  at  my  return ;  and  I  was  no 
less  so  at  the  cordiality  of  my  reception.  The  month  was 
July,  and  the  evening  particularly  fine;  so,  not  having  busi¬ 
ness  of  much  consequence  to  transact  in  the  place,  and  Mary 
having  to  attend  to  the  comforts  of  others,  beside  myself, 
then  sojourning  at  the  Black  Swan,  I  sallied  forth  alone — 

“To  take  my  evening’s  walk  of  meditation.” 

When  one  happens  to  be  left  per  se  in  a  provincial  town, 
where  he  is  alike  unknowing  and  unknown — where  there  is 
no  theatre  or  other  place  of  amusement  in  which  to  spend 
the  evening — it  almost  invariably  happens  that  he  pays  a 
visit  to  the  churchyard,  and  delights  himself,  for  an  hour  or 
so,  with  deciphering  the  tombstones — a  recreation  extremely 
healthful  to  the  body,  and  soothing  to  the  mind.  It  was  to 
the  churchyard  on  that  evening  I  bent  my  steps,  thinking, 
as  I  went  along,  seriously  of  Mary. 

“What  is  she  to  me?”  I  involuntarily  exclaimed;  “I  have 
no  time  to  waste  upon  women ;  I  am  a  wanderer,  with  no  great 
portion  of  worldly  gear.  In  my  present  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  I  can  marry  her ;  and  to  think  of  her  in  any  other 
light  were  villanous.  Ho,  no  !  I  will  no  longer  cherish  a  dream 
which  can  never  be  realised.” 

And  I  determined  that,  on  the  morrow,  I  should  fly  the 
fatal  spot  for  ever.  Who  or  what  Mary’s  relations  had  been, 
she  seemed  to  feel  great  reluctance  in  disclosing  to  me.  Ail  I 
could  glean  from  her  was,  that  she  was  an  orphan — that  she 
had  had  a  sister  who  had  formed  an  unfortunate  attachment, 
and  broken  their  mother’s  heart — that  all  of  her  kindred  that 
now  remained  was  a  brother,  and  he  was  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  sun  was  resting  above  the  summits  of  the  far-off 
moun tarns,  and  the  yew-trees  were  flinging  their  dusky 
shadows  over  the  graves,  as  I  entered  the  burial-place  of 
Altonby.  The  old  church  was  roofless  and  in  ruins ;  and 
within  its  walls  were  many  tombstones  over  the  ashes  of 
those  who,  having  left  more  than  the  wherewithal  to  bury 
them,  had  been  laid  there  by  their  heirs,  as  if  in  token  of 
respect.  In  a  distant  corner  I  observed  one  little  mound 
over  which  no  stone  had  been  placed  to  indicate  who  lay 
beneath :  It  was  evidently  the  grave  of  a  stranger,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  placed  in  that  spot  more  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  out  of  the  way  than  for  any  other.  At  a  short 
distance  from  it  was  another  mound,  overtopped  with  grass 
of  a  fresher  kind.  As  I  stood  leaning  over  a  marble  tomb¬ 
stone,  gazing  around  me,  a  figure  slowly  entered  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  aisle,  and,  with  folded  arms  and  downcast 
eyes,  passed  on  to  those  two  graves.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
man  of  perhaps  five-and-twenty,  though  a  settled  melancholy, 
which  overspread  his  countenance,  made  him  look  five  years 
older.  I  crouched  behind  the  stone  on  which  I  had  been 
leaning,  fearful  of  disturbing  him  with  my  presence,  or  rous¬ 
ing  his  attention  by  my  attempting  to  leave  the  place. 

After  gazing  with  a  vacant  eye  for  a  few  moments  upon 
the  graves,  he  knelt  down  between  them.  His  lips  began  to 
move,  but  I  heard  not  what  he  said.  I  thought  he  was  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  souls  of  the  departed ;  and  I  was  confirmed  in 
this  by  hearing  him  at  last  say,  with  an  audible  voice, — 

“May  all  good  angels  guard  thee,  Clara  Douglas,  and 
thou,  my  mother  !  ” 

As  he  uttered  these  last  words,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
newer  grave.  I  thought  he  was  about  to  continue  his  prayer; 
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but,  as  if  the  sight  of  the  grave  had  awakened  other  feelings, 
he  suddenly  started  up,  and,  raising  Ids  hands  to  heaven, 
invoked  curses  on  the  head  of  one  whom  he  termed  their 
“murderer  !  ”  That  done,  he  rushed  madly  from  the  church. 
All  this  was  very  strange  to  me ;  and  I  determined,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  ascertain  whose  remains  those  graves  entombed. 

On  leaving  the  churchyard,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
foregather  with  an  old  man,  from  whom  I  learned  the  melan¬ 
choly  story  of  her  who  occupied  the  older-looking  grave. 
She  was  young  and  beautiful.  Accident  had  deprived  her 
father  of  that  wealth  which  a  long  life  of  untiling  industry 
had  enabled  him  to  lay  past  for  his  children ;  and  he  did  not 
long  survive  its  loss.  Fearful  of  being  a  burden  to  her 
mother,  who  had  a  son  and  another  daughter  besides  herself 
to  provide  for  out  of  the  slender  pittance  which  remained  to 
her  on  her  husband’s  death,  Clara  Douglas  accepted  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  governess,  and  sought  to  earn  an  honourable  inde¬ 
pendence  by  those  talents  and  accomplishments  which  had 
once  been  cultivated  for  mere  amusement.  The  brother  of 
Clara,  shortly  afterwards,  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
island  of  Madeira.  Unfortunately  for  Clara,  a  young  officer, 
a  relative  of  the  family  in  which  she  resided,  saw  her,  and 
was  smitten  with  her  charms.  He  loved  and  was  beloved 
again.  The  footing  of  intimacy  on  which  he  was  in  the 
house,  procured  him  many  interviews  with  Clara.  Suddenly 
his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  continent ;  and  when  the 
young  ensign  told  the  sorrowful  tidings  to  Clara,  he  elicited 
from  her  a  confession  of  her  love. 

Months  passed  away — Waterloo  was  fought  and  won — 
and  Ensign  Malcolm  was  among  those  who  fell. 

When  the  death-list  reached  Scotland,  many  were  the 
hearts  it  overpowered  with  grief;  but  Clara  Douglas  had 
more  than  one  grief  to  mourn :  sorrow  and  shame  were  too 
much  to  bear  together,  and  she  fled  from  the  house  where 
she  had  first  met  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all.  None  could 
tell  whither  she  had  gone.  Her  mother  and  sister  were 
agonised  when  the  neWs  of  her  disappearance  reached  them. 
Every  search  was  made,  but  without  effect.  A  year  all  but 
two  weeks  passed  away,  and  still  no  tidings  of  her,  till  that 
very  day,  two  boys  seeking  for  pheasants’  nests  upon  the  top 
of  a  hillock  overgrown  with  furze — which  the  old  man  pointed 
out  to  me  at  a  short  distance  from  the  place  where  we  stood 
— accidently  stumbled  upon  an  object  beneath  a  fir-tree.  It 
wTas  the  remains  of  a  female  in  a  kneeling  posture.  Beneath 
her  garments,  by  which  she  was  recognised  as  Clara  Douglas, 
not  a  vestige  of  flesh  remained.  There  was  still  some  upon 
her  hands,  which  had  been  tightly  clasped  together;  and 
upon  her  face,  which  leant  upon  them.  Seemingly  she  had 
died  in  great  agony.  It  was  supposed  by  some  that  she  had 
taken  poison. 

“  If  your  time  will  permit,”  added  the  old  man,  as  he 
wiped  away  a  tear,  “  I  will  willingly  show  you  the  place 
where  her  remains  where  found.  It  is  but  a  short  distance. 
Come.” 

I  followed  the  old  man  iq  silence.  He  led  the  way  into  a 
field.  W  e  climbed  over  some  loose  stones  thrown  together, 
to  serve  as  a  wall  of  division  at  the  farther  extremity  of  it, 
and  slowly  began  to  ascend  the  grassy  acclivity,  which  was 
on  both  sides  bordered  by  a  thick  hedge,  placed  apart,  at  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  feet.  When  half  way  up,  I  could 
not  resist  the  inclination  I  felt  to  turn  and  look  upon  the 
scene.  It  was  an  evening  as  fair  as  I  had  ever  gazed  on. 
The  wheat  was  springing  in  the  field  through  which  we  had 
just  passed,  covering  it,  as  it  were,  with  a  rich  green  carpet. 
Trees  and  hills  bounded  the  view,  behind  which  the  sun  was 
on  the  point  of  sinking,  and  the  red  streaks  upon  the  western 
sky  “  gave  promise  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.” 

If,  thought  I,  the  hour  on  which  Clara  Douglas  ascended 
t)us  hill  was  as  lovely  as  this  evening,  she  must  indeed  have 


been  deeply  bent  upon  her  own  destruction,  to  look  upon 
the  world  so  beautifully  fair,  and  not  to  wish  to  return  to  it 
again.  We  continued  our  ascent,  passing  among  thick 
tangled  underwood,  in  whose  kindly  grasp  the  light  flowing 
garments  of  Clara  Douglas  must  have  been  ever  and  anon 
caught  as  she  wended  on  her  way.  Yet  had  she  disregarded 
the  friendly  interposition.  Along  the  margin  of  an  old  stone 
quarry  we  now  proceeded,  where  the  pathway  was  so  narrow 
that  we  were  occasionally  compelled  to  catch  at  the  furze 
bushes  which  edged  it,  to  prevent  ourselves  from  falling  over 
into  the  gulf  beneath.  And  Clara  Douglas,  thought  I,  must 
have  passed  along  here,  and  must  have  been  exposed  to  the 
same  danger  of  toppling  headlong  over  the  cliff,  yet  she  had 
exerted  herself  to  pass  the  fatal  spot  unharmed,  to  save  a 
life  which  she  knew  would  almost  the  instant  afterwards  be 
taken  by  her  own  hand.  Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  human 
nature. 

Our  course  lay  once  more  through  the  midst  of  underwood, 
so  thickly  grown  that  one  would  have  supposed  no  female 
foot  would  dare  to  enter  it. 

“  Here,”  cried  the  old  man,  stopping  beside  a  dwarfish  fir- 
tree,  “  here  is  the  spot  where  were  found  the  mortal  remains 
of  Clara  Douglas.” 

I  pressed  forward,  and,  to  my  surprise,  beheld  one  other 
being  than  my  old  guide  looking  on  the  place.  It  was  the 
same  I  had  noticed  at  the  grave  of  Clara  Douglas,  within  the 
walls  of  the  ruined  church  of  Altonby. 

•••••• 

Summer  passed  away,  winter  and  spring  succeeded,  and 
summer  came  again,  and  with  it  came  the  wish  to  see  Mary 
once  more.  However  much  I  had  before  doubted  the  truth 
of  the  axiom,  that  “  absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,” 
I  now  felt  the  full  force  of  its  truth.  My  affection  for  Mary 
was,  day  after  day,  becoming  stronger ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
dictates  of  prudence,  my  determination  never  to  see  her  again 
began  to  falter ;  and  one  evening  I  unconsciously  found  my¬ 
self  in  the  yard  of  the  Black  Swan.  Well,  since  I  had  come 
there  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  exceedingly  foolish  to  go 
away  again  without  speaking  to  Mary  ;  so  I  called  to  the 
stable-boy  to  put  up  my  horse.  The  boy  knew  me,  for  I 
had  once  given  him  a  sixpence  for  running  a  message,  and 
he  came  briskly  forward  at  my  first  call,  no  doubt  with  some 
indistinct  idea  of  receiving  another  sixpence  at  some  no  very 
distant  date. 

“  Eh !  Mr  Moir,”  said  the  boy,  while  I  was  dismounting, 
in  answer  to  my  question,  “What  news  in  the  village?” 
“Ye’ll  no  guess  what’s  gaun  to  happen?  Our  Mary,  the 
folk  say,  is  gaun  to  be  married?” 

Our  Mary  !  thought  I,  can  our  Mary  be  my  Mary  ?  and,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  one  and  the  same  personage,  I 
inquired  of  the  boy  who  our  Mary  was. 

“  Ou  !  ”  replied  he,  “she’s  just  bar-maid  at  the  inn  here.” 

I  started,  now  that  this  disclosure  had  unhinged  my  doubts; 
and  subduing,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  my  rising  emotion,  I 
boldly  asked  who  was  “the  happy  man.” 

“  They  ca’  him  a  captain  1  ”  said  the  boy,  innocently  ;  “  but 
whether  he’s  a  sea  captain,  an  offisher  in  the  army,  or  a 
captain  o’  police,  1  ’m  no  that  sure.  At  ony  rate,  "lie  aye 
gangs  aboot  in  plain  claes.  He ’s  been  staying  for  a  month 
here,  an’  he  gangs  oot  but  seldom,  an’  that  only  in  the 
gloamin’.” 

After  thanking  the  boy,  and  placing  the  expected  silver 
coin  in  his  hand,  I  turned  the  corner  of  the  house  in  my  way 
towards  the  entrance,  determined,  with  my  own  eyes  and 
ears,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  boy’s  statement.  The  pace 
at  which  I  was  proceeding  was  so  rapid,  that,  ere  I  was 
aware  of  the  vicinity  of  any  one,  I  came  bump  against  the 
person  of  a  gentleman,  whom,  to  my  surprise,  I  instantly 
recognised  as  th?  mysterious  visitant  to  the  grave  of  Cluve^ 
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Douglas,  and  to  the  spot  where  her  relics  were  found.  He 
seemed  to  regard  me  with  a  suspicious  eye;  for  he  shuffled 
past  without  uttering  a  word.  His  air  was  disordered,  his 
step  irregular,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  man 
with  whom  care,  and  pain,  and  sorrow  had  long  been 
familiar. 

Can  this  be  the  captain  ?  was  the  thought  which  first 
suggested  itself  to  me.  It  was  a  question  I  could  not 
answer ;  yet  I  entered  the  Black  Swan,  half  persuaded  that 

it  was. 

“  Ah  !  Mr  Moir,”  cried  Mary,  coming  forward  to  welcome 
me  in  her  usual  way,  the  moment  she  heard  my  voice,  “  you 
have  been  long  a  stranger.  I  fancied  that,  somehow  or  other, 
I  was  the  cause  of  it,  for  you  went  away  last  time  without 
bidding  me  good-by.”  I  held  her  hand  in  mine,  I  saw  her 
eyes  sparkle,  and  the  blush  diffuse  her  cheek,  and  I  mut¬ 
tered  a  confused  apology.  “  Well !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,” 
she  continued.  “  It  was  but  yesterday  I  spoke  of  you  to  the 
captain  ?  ” 

“  The  captain,”  I  repeated,  while  the  pangs  of  jealousy, 
which  had,  during  the  last  five  minutes,  been  gradually  lulled 
over  to  sleep,  suddenly  roused  themselves.  “  Who  is  the 
captain,  Mary  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  I ’m  sure  you  will  like  him  when  you  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,”  said  she,  blushing.  “  There  is  something 
so  prepossessing  about  him,  that  really  I  defy  any  one  not 
to  like  him.”  The  animation  with  which  she  gave  utterance 
to  these  words  made  me  miserable,  and  I  cursed  the  captain 
in  my  heart. 

The  next  day  passed  over  without  my  being  able  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  my  rival ;  and,  when  I  walked  out  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  he  had  not  yet  risen.  Mary’s  assigned  reason  for  this 
was,  that  he  was  an  invalid ;  but  his  was  more  the  disease  of 
the  mind  than  of  the  body.  In  his  memory  there  was  im¬ 
planted  a  deep  sorrow,  which  time  could  never  root  out.  In 
my  walk,  the  churchyard  and  the  venerable  ruins  of  the 
church  were  visited— I  stood  again  beside  the  grave  of  the 
hapless  Clara  Douglas,  and  her  melancholy  story  afforded  me 
a  theme  for  sad  reflection,  which  for  a  while  banished  Mary 
and  all  jealous  fears  from  my  mind. 

It  was  evening  when  I  reached  “mine  inn.”  On  passing 
the  parlour  window,  a  sight  met  my  eye  which  brought  the 
colour  to  my  cheeks.  A  tall,  noble-looking  man  lay  ex¬ 
tended  upon  the  sofa,  while  Mary  leant  over  him  in  kindly 
solicitude,  and,  with  marked  assiduity,  placed  cushions  for 
his  head,  and  arranged  his  military  cloak.  This,  then,  must 
be  the  captain,  and  he  and  my  mysterious  friend  were  not 
the  same.  That  was  some  consolation,  however. 

Thus  as  he  lay,  he  held  Mary’s  hand  in  his.  My  breast 
was  racked  with  agony  intense ;  for 

“  Oh  !  wliat  a  host  of  killing  doubts  and  fears. 

Of  melancholy  musings,  deep  perplexities, 

Must  the  fond  heart  that  yields  itself  to  love, 

Struggle  with  and  endure.” 

Once  I  determined  on  iiying  from  the  scene,  and  leaving 
my  rival  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  village  beauty ;  but, 
having  been  resolved  that  no  woman  should  ever  have  it  in 
her  power  to  say  she  made  me  wretched,  I  screwed  my 
courage  to  the  sticking  place,  and,  on  seeing  Mary  leave  the 
parlour,  I  shortly  afterwards  entered  it. 

The  stranger  scarcely  noticed  my  entrance,  so  intently  was 
his  attention  fixed  upon  the  perusal  of  a  newspaper  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  I  sat  down  at  the  window,  and,  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do,  gazed  with  a  scrutinising  eye 
upon  the  gambols  of  the  ducks  and  geese  outside. 

After  some  time  Mary  came  in  to  ask  the  captain  what  he 
would  have  for  supper. 

“  This  is  the  gentleman  I  spoke  of,”  she  Baid,  directing  her 
expressive  glance  towards  me, 


“  Mr  Moir  must  pardon  my  inattention !  ”  said  the 
stranger,  laying  down  the  paper  ;  “  I  was  not  aware  that  my 
pretty  Mary’s  friend  was  in  the  room.” 

His  urbane  manner,  his  soft  winning  voice,  made  me  feel 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  meet  his  advances.  He  proposed 
that  we  should  sup  together,  and  I  sat  down  at  the  table 
with  very  different  feelings  to  those  which  had  been  mine  on 
entering  the  parlour  that  evening.  I  felt  inclined  to  en¬ 
courage  an  intimacy  with  the  man  whom,  but  a  short  while 
before,  I  had  looked  upon  with  aversion. 

_  As  the  night  wore  on,  I  became  more  and  more  captivated 
with  the  stranger.  His  conversation  was  brilliant  and  intel¬ 
lectual  ;  and,  when  we  parted  for  the  night,  I  began  to  find 
fault  with  myself  for  having  for  a  moment  harboured  dislike 
towards  so  perfect  a  gentleman.  I  resolved  to  stay  a  few 
days  longer  at  Altonby,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our 
acquaintance.  The  stranger — or,  as  he  was  called  at  the 
inn,  “  the  captain  ” — expressed  delight  when  he  was  informed 
of  my  resolution ;  and,  although  he  seldom  rose  before  the 
afternoon,  we  spent  many  pleasant  hours  together. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  my  sojourn,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  that  I  would  accompany  him  in  a  short  walk. 
Notwithstanding  his  erect  and  easy  carriage,  there  was  a 
feebleness  in  his  gait,  which  he  strove  in  vain  to  contend 
against ;  and  it  was  but  too  evident  that  a  broken  spirit, 
added  to  a  shattered  constitution,  would  speedily  bring  him 
to  his  grave. 

Leading  the  way  into  the  churchyard,  to  my  surprise  he 
stopped  at  the  resting-place  of  the  ill-starred  lady,  the  story 
of  whose  untimely  end  I  had  so  patiently  listened  to  the  last 
time  I  visited  Altonby. 

“  I  am  exceedingly  fortunate,”  said  the  captain,  “  in 
having  met  with  one  so  kind  as  you,  to  cheer  the  last  mo¬ 
ments  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage.  You  smile — nay,  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  feel  I  am  not  long  for  this  world.  The 
object  of  my  visit  to  this  spot,  to-night,  is  to  ask  you  to  do 
me  the  favour,  when  I  am  dead,  of  seeing  my  remains  laid 
here — here,  beside  this  grave,  o’er  which  the  grass  grows 
longer  than  on  those  around  ;  ”  and  he  pointed  to  the  grave 
of  Clara  Douglas.  After  a  moment,  he  continued  : — “  Un¬ 
like  other  men,  you  have  never  annoyed  me  by  seeking  to 
inquire  of  me,  who  or  what  I  am  ;  and,  believe  me,  I  feel 
grateful  for  it.  I  would  not  wish  that  you  should  ever  know 
the  history  of  the  being  who  stands  before  you.  When  the 
earth  closes  over  my  coffin,  think  of  him  no  more.” 

Although  the  captain  had  done  me  the  honour  of  calling 
me  unlike  other  men — a  distinction  most  folks  are  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  desirous  of  obtaining — I  must  own  that  I  had 
hitherto  felt  no  common  degree  of  curiosity  concerning 
him  ;  and  now  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  it  being  grati¬ 
fied,  its  desire  increased  tenfold,  and  I  would  now  have  given 
worlds,  if  I  had  had  them,  to  have  learned  something  of  the 
birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  the  captain. 

“  And  now,”  he  added,  “  I  beseech  you,  leave  me  for  a 
short  time — I  would  be  alone.” 

In  silence  I  complied,  sauntering  outside  the  ruins,  and 
seeking  to  find,  in  my  old  avocation  of  perusing  the  tomb¬ 
stones,  the  wherewithal  to  kill  the  time  during  which  the 
captain  held  communion  with  the  dead ;  for  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  it  was  for  such  a  cause  he  had  desired  to  be 
left  to  himself. 

Ten — twenty  minutes  passed,  and  the  captain  did  not 
appear.  I  retraced  my  steps,  and  again  entered  the  ruins, 
by  the  farther  end.  The  gloom  which  prevailed  around — 
the  monuments  which  intervened — and,  above  all,  the  dis¬ 
tance  at  which  I  then  was  from  the  grave  of  Clara  Douglas — 
prevented  me  from  descrying  the  captain.  I  had  advanced  a 
few  paces  when  I  heard  voices  in  high  altercation.  I 
stopped ;  and,  as  I  did  so,  one  of  the  speakers,  in  whose 
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clear  intonation  I  could  recognise  tlie  captain,  said—"  On  my 
word,  I  returned  here  the  instant  my  wounds  were  healed — 
I  returned  to  marry  her — and  my  grief  could  not  he  equalled 
by  your’s  when  I  heard  of  her  melancholy  fate.” 

"Liar!”  exclaimed  the  other ;  “you  ne’er  intended  such. 
My  sister’s  wrongs  call  out  aloud  for  vengeance ;  and  here — 
here,  between  her  grave  and  that  of  our  sainted  mother — - 
your  blood  shall  be  offered  up  in  atonement.” 

Tins  was  instantly  followed  by  the  report  of  a  pistol.  I 
rushed  forward,  and  beheld,  oh  horror  !  the  captain  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  blood  streaming  from  a  wound  in 
his  breast.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  assassin,  as  he  fled 
from  the  church ;  it  was  the  stranger  whom  I  had  seen,  on  a 
former  visit,  at  the  grave  of  Clara  Douglas,  and  beside  the 
fir-tree  where  her  remains  had  been  found.  I  made  a 
motion  to  follow  him,  but  the  captain  waved  me  back — 
"  Let  him  go,”  said  he ;  “I  forgive  him.  I  have  no  wish 
that  he  should  die  upon  the  scaffold.”  So  saying,  he  fell 
back  exhausted ;  and,  in  my  haste  to  procure  assistance  for 
him,  I  quite  forgot  the  assassin,  until  it  was  too  late. 

The  captain  was  conveyed  to  the  Black  Swan,  where,  with 
Mary  to  attend  his  every  want,  he  was,  no  doubt,  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  if  he  had  had  a  home  to  go  to,  and  a  beloved  wife 
to  smooth  his  dying  pillow.  Mary  bestowed  more  than 
ordinary  care  and  attention  upon  him,  which,  although  she 
had  declared  to  me  that  she  could  never  love  the  captain  so 
well  as  to  marry  him,  should  he  ever  condescend  to  make  the 
offer,  brought  back  occasionally  a  pang  of  jealousy  to  my 
heart.  I  could  not  exactly  understand  the  extent  of  her  re¬ 
gard  for  the  captain. 

Having  business  to  transact  at  a  neighbouring  town,  I  left 
Altonby  the  next  day,  with  a  determination  to  return,  ere  the 
lapse  of  a  week,  to  see  the  captain,  I  feared  for  the  last  time. 
I  had  been  but  two  days  gone,  when  I  received  a  note  from 
Mary,  informing  me  that  he  was  daily  becoming  worse,  and 
that  it  was  the  fear  of  his  medical  attendant  that  he  could 
not  live  four-and-twenty  hours.  With  the  utmost  speed  I, 
therefore,  hastened  back  to  the  Black  Swan,  where,  indeed,  I 
saw  that  the  surgeon  had  had  quite  sufficient  reason  for  his 
prediction — the  captain  was  greatly  altered  since  I  last  saw 
him.  Wan  and  emaciated,  he  lay  in  resignation  upon  his 
couch,  calmly  waiting  the  approach  of  death.  He  seemed 
quite  composed. 

Taking  my  hand  in  his,  he  reminded  me  of  his  wish,  re¬ 
garding  his  burial-place.  I  assured  him  that  it  should 
strictly  be  complied  with.  A  smile  lighted  up  his  pale 
countenance  for  an  instant,  as  I  pledged  myself  to  this. 
He  then  drew  from  under  his  pillow  a  parcel  of  letters,  tied 
together  with  a  faded  ribbon,  and  desired  me  to  consign 
them,  one  by  one,  to  the  flames.  With  an  eager  eye,  and  a 
countenance  full  of  excitement,  did  he  watch  them  as  they 
consumed  away.  I  did  not  dare  to  examine  minutely  the 
address  on  the  letters,  but,  from  the  glance  I  had  of  them,  I 
could  see  they  were  all  written  in  an  elegant  female  hand. 
When  all  were  gone—"  And  this,”  said  he,  "  is  like  to  human 
life— a  blaze  but  for  an  instant,  and  then  all  is  ashes.”  He 
paused,  and  then  continued,  as  he  held  a  small  packet  in  his 
hand,  more  in  soliloquy  than  if  he  were  addressing  me — 
"Here  is  the  last  sad  relic  I  possess — shall  I? — Yes!  yes! 
it  shall  go  as  the  others  have  gone.  How  soon  may  I  follow 
it  ?  ”  He  stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  me.  I  took  the 
packet.  Instantly,  as  if  the  last  tie  which  bound  him  to  the 
earth  had  been  hastily  snapped  asunder,  the  captain  fell 
backwards  upon  his  couch.  I  thrust  the  packet  into  my 
bosom,  and  ran  to  afford  him  assistance.  He  was  beyond 
human  help — he  was  dead  ! 

The  grief  of  Mary  knew  no  bounds  when  the  dismal  tidings 
were  conveyed  to  her ;  she  was  like  one  distracted.  Mine 
was  more  chastened  and  subdued, 


The  remains  of  the  captain  were  duly  consigned  to  that 
spot  of  earth  he  had  pointed  out  to  me.  After  his  death, 
there  was  found  a  conveyance  of  all  his  property,  which  was 
pretty  considerable,  to  Mary,  accompanied  with  a  wish  that 
I  would  marry  her.  To  this  arrangement  Mary  was  quite 
agreeable ;  and,  accordingly,  our  nuptials  were  solemnised  in 
about  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  captain.  It  was 
then  that  Mary  confided  to  me  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Clara 
Douglas ;  but  when  I  made  inquiry  at  her  concerning  the 
nature  of  her  attachment  to  the  captain,  she  always  avoided 
answering,  and  seemed  not  to  wish  that  his  name  should  be 
mentioned  in  her  hearing. 

Several  years  past,  and  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
packet  which  the  captain  on  his  death-lied  had  placed  in  my 
hand ;  till  one  day,  in  looking  for  something  else,  which,  of 
course,  I  could  not  find — (no  one  ever  finds  what  he  wants) 
— I  accidentally  stumbled  upon  the  packet.  Curiosity  in¬ 
duced  me  to  open  it.  A  lock  of  black  hair,  tied  with  a  piece 
of  light-blue  ribbon,  and  a  letter,  were  its  contents.  Part  of 
the  letter  ran  thus  : — "  Enclosed  is  some  of  my  hair — I  don’t 
expect  you  to  keep  it,  for  I  have  heard  you  say  you  did  not 
like  to  have  any  such  thing  in  your  possession.  I  will  not 
ask  you,  lest  I  might  be  refused ;  but  if  you  give  me  some, 
I  ’ll  get  it  put  into  one  of  my  rings,  and  shall  never,  never 
part  with  it.”  This  letter  bore  the  signature  of  Clara 
Douglas  ! 

Here,  then,  was  a  solution  of  all  the  mystery.  The  captain 
was  the  lover  of  Clara,  and  this  had  been  the  cause  of  Mary’s 
intimacy  with  him. 

Of  the  fate  of  the  brother  I  afterwards  heard.  He  was 
killed  in  a  street  brawl  one  night  in  Paris,  and  Mary  never 
knew  that  he  was  the  assassin  of  the  captain. 


THE  FATHER; 

OR, 

A  LIGHT  FROM  OTHER  DAYS. 

“  A  light  from  other  days  comes  rushing  on  me  ; — 

That  voice — Yes  !  yes  ! — I  cannot  be  deceived.” — Matcein. 

It  was  as  delightful  a  summer’s  morning  as  one  could  wish 
to  see — so  mild,  so  calm,  so  gentle ;  while  the  odours  of  a 
thousand  flowers,  rising  up  from  the  scented  earth,  added 
a  new  charm  to  the  scenery  around  the  castle  of  Glenavin. 
It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Margaret  Max¬ 
well,  the  heiress  of  Glenavin’s  towers  and  wide  domains  ; 
and,  ere  the  sun  was  well-nigh  risen,  she  was  on  her  way 
to  the  cottage  of  Dame  Mandeville,  with  a  present  of  a 
bouquet  plucked  from  her  father’s  garden.  But  it  was 
not  for  the  dame  herself  that  the  present  was  intended. 
The  dame  had  a  son,  named  Walter,  who  had  been,  from 
childhood,  the  playmate  of  Margaret ;  and  now  that  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  Margaret  still  continued  then- 
acquaintance,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  she  saw  no  harm  in 
it.  How  could  she — having  received  her  education  at  home 
— having  seen  nothing  of  the  world — and,  above  all,  being 
now  only  sixteen,  with  no  one  but  her  old  governess  to 
control  her  ? 

The  nosegay  was  presented  to  Walter,  accompanied  by 
what  to  him  was  now  become  more  precious — a  kindly  glance 
from  Margaret’s  lustre-flashing  eyes. 

“  Dame,  I  have  such  news  to  tell  you !  ”  said  she,  to  the 
dame.  “  My  father,  whom  I  have  not  seen  from  infancy,  is 
about  to  return  home.  A  friend  accompanies  him  from 
France — the  Count  de  Baisseaux  !  ” 

i  At  the  mention  of  that  name,  Dame  Mandeville  uttered  a 
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sudden  shriek,  and  clasped  lier  hands  in  agony  before  her 
face.  Her  son  and  Margaret  endeavoured  to  soothe  her,  hut 
she  declined  their  proffered  aid,  and,  begging  to  be  excused 
for  an  instant,  retired  to  another  apartment. 

“  She  started  at  the  name  of  the  count,”  said  Walter, 
rather  addressing  the  question  to  himself  than  any  one  else. 
— “  How  strange  !  Can  she  know  him  ?  ” 

"That  is  very  improbable,”  observed  Margaret.  “For 
eighteen  years  she  has  not  left  this  valley,  and  the  count 
never  visited  this  country  till  now.” 

“Yet  it  is  strange.  What  is  the  count’s  age ? ” 

“  Nearly  the  same  as  my  father’s.  He  has  been  described 
to  me  as  an  excellent  man,  but  unfortunate — he  lost  a  wife, 
in  the  bloom  of  youthful  beauty,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached  ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  his  only  child  was  drowned, 
by  accident,  in  the  Arno.” 

After  a  short  time,  spent  in  professions  of  regard  for  each 
other,  during  which  Margaret  declared  that,  come  what 
would,  her  affections  should  ever  remain  with  her  first  love, 
Walter  Mandeville.  The  entrance  of  Margaret’s  governess, 
who  came  in  search  of  her,  was  the  signal  for  their  separa¬ 
tion. 

Margaret  was  scarcely  gone,  when  Dame  Mandeville  re¬ 
turned  to  the  apartment  she  had  just  left.  With  a  sudden 
action,  she  asked  Walter  if  he  was  “prepared  to  quit  the 
valley,  and  accompany  her  to  a  distant  country.” 

“  What  is  my  danger  ?  Whom  must  I  shun  ?  ”  said  he, 
energetically. 

“  The  Count  de  Baisseaux !  ”  replied  his  mother.  “  This 
night  we  must  leave  the  valley.” 

“  But  shall  we  not  return  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Never  !  while  De  Baisseaux  remains  at  Glenavin  Castle.” 

“  Has  he  then  injured  you  so  deeply  ?” 

“  He  is  my  bane,”  exclaimed  Dame  Mandeville,  with  ener¬ 
getic  violence — “  My  curse !  my  horror  !  He  steeped  my 
early  youth  in  tears  of  bitterness ;  and  now,  in  riper  age,  his 
fatal  agency  pursues  me  still.” 

“And  for  those  tears,”  said  Walter,  seeing  his  mother 
weep,  “  may  the  oppressor’s  life-drops  How  !  May  all  ” - 

“Forbear,  rash  boy !  Though  all  mankind  conspire  to 
curse  his  name,  still  be  your  lips  silent !  De  Baisseaux  must 
not  be  arraigned  by  you  ; — no — no — never  by  you  !  ” 

In  vain  did  Walter  Mandeville  beseech  his  mother  to  tell 
him  more  of  De  Baisseaux— in  vain  did  he  beseech  her  to 
tell  him  more  concerning  himself.  All  that  she  had  ever  told 
him  was,  that  his  father  had  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant ; 
but  more  than  that  she  never  would  reveal.  Some  dreadful 
mystery  was  woven  with  his  fate,  and  he  was  denied  all  clue 
to  it. 

Each  vassal’s  heart  leapt  high  with  joy  as  he  cheered 
Sir  Hubert  Maxwell  on  his  return  to  Glenavin.  The 
wild  minstrelsy  of  the  north  was  echoed  far  and  wide  as 
the  portals  of  his  castle  were  thrown  open  to  receive  him. 
What  happiness  was  his,  when  his  lovely  daughter  came 
forth  to  welcome  him,  and  embraced  him  with  tears  of  joy  ! 
Nor  was  the  Count  de  Baisseaux  forgotten ;  but  if  she  wel¬ 
comed  him  in  as  kindly  a  manner,  it  was  only  for  her  father’s 
sake.  His  friends  were  ever  dear  to  her. 

The  period  of  Sir  Hubert’s  absence  from  Glenavin  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  space  of  not  less  than  fourteen  years.  It 
was  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife  that  caused  him 
to  visit  the  Continent ;  and  there,  having  formed  new 
friendships,  he  felt  that  to  return  to  Glenavin  was  but  to 
go  again  into  a  foreign  land ;  and,  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  year  to  year,  he  had,  on  this  account,  delayed  Iris 
departure.  The  advancing  years  of  his  daughter  had,  how¬ 
ever,  urged  him  to  visit  Glenavin.  She  was  of  a  marriage¬ 
able  age  now,  he  thought,  and  it  was  but  right  and  proper 


that  he  should  secure  a  husband  for  her — one  who  would 
not  be  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Maxwell.  On  looking 
round  him,  he  found  no  one  who  suited  so  well  with  his 
ideas  of  an  eligible  match  as  his  friend  the  Count  de  Bais¬ 
seaux.  ’Tis  true  he  was  upwards  of  forty,  and  a  widower  to 
boot.  Both  of  these,  however,  weighed  as  considerations 
with  Sir  Hubert  Maxwell;  for  thus  he  reasoned: — “Who  so 
fit  to  take  care  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  as  a  man  of  forty  ?  or 
who  so  well  able  to  understand  the  comforts  of  a  wife  as  a 
widower  ?  ”  Perhaps,  in  both  cases,  this  was  false  reasoning. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  Sir  Hubert  was  resolved  that 
his  daughter  should  wed  the  Count  de  Baisseaux.  What 
was  his  astonishment,  therefore,  when,  shortly  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Glenavin,  Margaret’s  governess  informed  him  that 
the  young  lady  still  “kept  company”  with  Walter  Mande¬ 
ville,  who  was  but  a  child  when  he  went  to  the  Continent, 
and  that  they  had  a  “  partiality  ”  for  each  other  ?  He  worked 
himself  into  a  tolerably  decent  passion,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  seeking  Margaret  upon  the  subject,  when  the  Count  de 
Baisseaux  entered  the  apartment. 

The  count  confessed  that  the  scenery  around  the  castle, 
that  the  castle  itself,  and  everything  in  it,  were  beautiful; 
“  but  nothing,”  said  he,  “  seems  so  lovely  to  me  as  Margaret 
Maxwell.” 

“  In  love  already  ?  ”  cried  Sir  Hubert. 

“Do  not  mistake  me,”  replied  the  count.  “I  admire 
Margaret ;  and,  as  my  wife,  shall  cherish  and  respect-  her. 
In  love  I  can  never  be.  Once  I  felt  its  sway — felt  it  in  all 
its  fatal,  mad  excess.  I  was  its  dupe— its  slave— its  victim  !  ” 
After  a  short  pause,  he  added — “  My  deceased  wife  was  not 
the  object  of  my  love;  neither  is  she  now  the  cause  of  my  re¬ 
gret.” 

Upon  being  pressed  by  Sir  Hubert  to  inform  him  who 
was  the  inamorata  he  so  bewailed,  he  confessed  that,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  when  we  are  libertines  rather  through 
constitution  than  from  vice,  he  became  enamoured  of  a  lovely 
girl.  She  was  an  orphan  of  a  good  family,  but  slender  for¬ 
tune;  her  person  was  exquisite,  and  her  age  sixteen.  He 
vowed,  and  was  forsworn ;  she  trusted,  and  was  deceived. 
A  child — a  nameless  child— was  born,  amidst  its  mother’s 
tears  and  blushes.  He  still  continued  to  promise  reparation, 
and  still  delayed  it,  when  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  richest 
heiresses  in  France  was  proposed  to  him  by  his  family.  At 
first,  conscience  started,  and  he  refused  to  comply ;  but  his 
relatives  insisted — nay,  threatened  disinheritance ;  and,  at  the 
altar  of  an  insulted  Deity,  he  pledged  to  another  those  vows 
which  were  the  rightful  attributes  of  her  he  had  betrayed. 
Immediately  on  his  union  with  the  heiress,  he  offered  inde¬ 
pendence — nay,  affluence,  as  an  atonement  for  her  wrongs ; 
but  she  spurned  his  offer  with  scorn,  and,  unknown  to  all, 
with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  she  suddenly  quitted  her  abode. 
Although  twenty  years  had  now  rolled  past  since  then,  he 
had  been  unable  to  learn  any  tidings  either  of  her  or  the 
child.  Shortly  after  her  flight,  death  prematurely  robbed 
him  of  his  countess;  and  her  son,  the  only  issue  of  their 
marriage,  while  yet  an  infant,  perished  in  the  Arno  :  his 
floating  garments  only  were  recovered  from  the  stream. 

Such  was  the  story  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  Count  de 
Baisseaux.  His  reason  for  again  wishing  to  enter  the  matri¬ 
monial  state  was,  that  his  proud  name  and  vast  possessions 
might  not  sink  with  him  into  oblivious  dust  unclaimed.  He 
wished  his  own  blood  to  inherit  them. 

Acting  upon  the  information  he  had  received  from  the 
governess  regarding  Margaret’s  partiality  for  Walter  Mande¬ 
ville,  Sir  Hubert’s  first  step  was  to  forbid  that  young  lady 
from  visiting  in  future  the  cottage  of  Dame  Mandeville,  or 
holding  any  intercourse  with  her  or  her  family.  Ere  Mar¬ 
garet  had  well  nigh  recovered  from  the  state  of  astonishment 
and  vexation  into  which  such  a  command  had  thrown  her,  a 
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hastily- written  note  was  put  into  her  hands.  She  knew  the 
handwriting  at  once ;  and,  speedily  unfolding  it,  she  read  the 
following : — 

"Pardon,  dear  Margaret,  the  strange  abruptness  of  this 
note.  ’Tis  traced  by  a  trembling  hand,  and  dictated  by  a 
distracted  heart.  In  a  few  hours,  I  am  destined  to  leave 
the  valley,  you,  and  everything  my  soul  prizes.  I  am  for¬ 
bidden  to  visit  the  castle ;  but  madness  will  be  my  fate,  un¬ 
less  I  see  you  before  my  departure.  Come  to  me,  then,  but 
for  a  moment.  In  half  an  hour,  I  shall  be  at  the  old  oak 
tree. — Y ours,  Walter  Mandeville.” 

Margaret  had  not  power  to  resist.  The  letter  was  no 
sooner  read  than  her  course  was  determined  on.  Despite 
of  prudence,  and  all  the  fathers  in  the  world,  she  must  see 
Walter  ere  his  departure.  Yet,  although  in  this  she  acted 
contrary  to  Sir  Hubert’s  command,  be  it  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  supposed  that  Margaret  Maxwell  would,  in  any 
other  thing,  have  disobeyed  her  father.  She  loved  Walter 
Mandeville — ay,  loved  him  more  than  her  parent ;  and 
what  will  not  woman  adventure  in  the  service  of  her  affec¬ 
tions  ? 

True  to  his  tryst,  Walter  Mandeville  was  at  the  old  oak- 
tree  fully  ten  minutes  before  the  appointed  time.  Strain¬ 
ing  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Glenavin  Castle,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  obtain  the  first  view  of  Margaret  as  she  entered 
on  the  scene,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  horse,  and  its 
rider,  galloping  along  the  brow  of  a  hill  at  a  short  distance 
from  where  he  stood — the  extremity  of  which,  he  knew, 
hung  over  a  deep  ravine.  Of  this  the  rider  seemed  to  be 
quite  unconscious ;  for  he  held  on  his  way  without  exhibit¬ 
ing  any  signs  of  an  intention  to  deviate  from  a  straight¬ 
forward  course.  With  the  speed  of  lightning,  Walter  Mande¬ 
ville  sprang  forward,  and  caught  the  horse  by  the  reign — a 
moment  later,  and  horse  and  rider  would  have  been  dashed 
to  pieces  over  the  precipice. 

The  gratitude  of  the  horseman,  when  he  was  made  aware 
of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  knew  no  bounds. 

"Whatever  be  your  rank,”  said  he  to  Walter,  "from 
this  moment  I  take  your  fortunes  under  my  own  especial 
care ;  nor  shall  you  blush  to  own  the  patron  you  have 
chosen.  It  is  the  Count  de  Baisseaux  who  stands  before  you.” 

No  sooner  had  these  words  passed  the  count’s  lips,  ere 
Walter  tore  away  his  hands,  which  the  count  still  warmly 
pressed,  exclaiming — 

"Broken  be  our  bond  of  friendship  before  the  breath 
dries  that  was  its  seal.  You  are  known  but  to  be  shunned 
for  ever.  You  are  the  enemy  of  my  mother  and  of  my¬ 
self.” 

So  saying,  he  rushed  from  tire  presence  of  the  count, 
leaving  him  in  the  greatest  astonishment.  Of  a  peasant, 
"’ho  happened  to  pass  at  the  moment,  the  count  learned 
who  alter  was,  and  his  place  of  abode,  and  he  instantly 
bent  his  steps  to  the  cottage  of  Dame  Mandeville,  to  as¬ 
certain,  if  possible,  the  meaning  of  her  son’s  mysterious  con¬ 
duct.  She,  however,  hearing  and  recognising  the  voice  of 
the  count,  as  he  was  inquiring  of  some  one  without  which 
"’as  her  cottage,  and  fearing  to  meet  him,  rushed  out  by  a 
back  door  ,•  so  that,  when  he  entered,  he  found  the  cottage 
empty. 

Walter  and  Margaret  met.  Theirs  was  a  colloquy  of  love 
and  vows  of  unalterable  affection.  Walter,  fearful  lest  Mar 
garet  might,  in  his  absence,  be  forced  by  her  father  to  become 
the  wife  of  Count  de  Baisseaux,  urged  her  to  accompany  him 
and  his  mother  in  their  flight.  The  highborn  girl  shrunk  at 
first  from  such  a  proposition ;  but  when  she  pictured  to  her¬ 
self  her  Walter  absent,  no  protection  near,  a  suitor  resolute, 
and  a  father  stern,  she  hastily  consented. 


“  Two  hours  hence,”  said  Walter,  enraptured  at  the  thought 
of  wedding  Margaret  Maxwell :  “  two  hours  hence,  beyond 
the  ruined  watch-tower,  love  will  expect  its  boon.” 

“  Doubt  not  my  coming,”  replied  the  lady.  “  Soon  as 
the  rosy  star  of  evening  gilds  the  western  skies,  and  gray 
mists  float  o’er  stream  and  dale,  shall  Margaret  redeem  her 
pledge.” 

It  was  evening  ;  Walter  stood  alone  by  the  ruined  watch- 
tower.  A  moment  afterwards,  he  clasped  Margaret  Maxwell 
to  his  breast.  They  were  about  to  depart  together,  when  a 
band  of  dependents  from  Glenavin  Castle,  headed  by  Sir 
Hubert,  surrounded  and  forced  them  from  each  other. 
Walter  vainly  strove  against  a  host  of  foes ;  his  weapon  was 
beaten  from  his  grasp,  and  he  was  manacled  and  dragged 
away  to  a  dungeon  in  Glenavin  Castle.  Patiently  did  his 
mother  wait  for  his  home  coming,  until  it  was  dark  night ; 
and  then,  when  she  found  he  came  not,  she  went  forth  to 
seek  him.  She  had  not  proceeded  fax1,  ere  she  learned  his 
melancholy  fate.  To  Glenavin  Castle  were  her  steps  then 
turned. 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  she  forced  herself 
into  the  presence  of  Sir  Hubert,  for  he  had  given  positive 
orders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted.  He  sat  alone  in  his 
own  chamber,  debating  with  himself  as  to  what  course  he 
ought  to  pursue  with  liis  daughter.  The  dame,  on  being 
shown  in,  advanced  with  an  unsteady  step,  and  bent  with 
humility  before  him. 

"Well,  madam,”  said  he,  looking  sternly  at  hex’,  "your 
high  and  mighty  pleasure  is  complied  with  :  you  do  see  "me  ; 
and  now  for  the  business  that  has  brought  you  hither.  What 
have  you  to  say  ?  ” 

“  One  word — mercy  1  ” 

"  I  expunged  that  word  from  my  vocabulary,  when  a 
villain’s  hand  blotted  the  page  where  honour  was  inscribed.” 

"  Sir  Hubert  Maxwell,  you  are  a  parent.” 

“  Ay,  madam,  a  wretched  one ;  your  son  has  rendered  me 
such.  I  thank  you  for  the  recollection.” 

"Is  there  no  hope?”  exclaimed  the  mothei-,  teai'fully; 
“  are  you  resolved  on  his  destruction?” 

"  Not  so.  Your  son  shall  receive  justice,  and  only  justice. 
If  the  injured  man  demands  no  more,  how  shall  he  who  com¬ 
mits  the  wrong  expect  indulgence  ?  ” 

Alq  sir,  do  not  send  me  from  you  thus !  ”  cried  Dame 
Mandeville  in  agony,  and  casting  herself  on  her  knees  before 
Sir  Hubert.  "  Release  my  boy !  restore  him  to  those 
widowed  arms,  and  to  the  globe’s  remotest  corner  will  we  fly, 
never  even  by  our  name  to  wound  your  peace  again.” 

"  Away !  away !  I  am  deaf  to  all  entreaty,”  said  Sir 
Hubert,  resolutely.  At  that  instant  the  voice  of  the  count 
was  heard  upon  the  stabs,  and  Dame  Mandeville  had  only 
time  to  rise  from  her  kneeling  posture,  and  draw  her  veil  over 
her  face,  when  he  entered  the  chamber. 

“  Sir  Hubert,  I  come  to  ask  a  favour  of  you,”  he  said  with 
gaiety ;  “  will  you  promise  to  grant  it  ?  ” 

"I  do,  indeed,”  replied  Sir  Hubert,  "ere  I  know  its  pur¬ 
port.” 

“  I  take  you  at  your  word,”  said  the  count,  joyfully  ;  and, 
returning  to  the  door,  he  led  in  Walter  Mandeville.  "Behold 
the  boon  I  claim.  ’Tis  the  restoration  of  an  only  son  to  the 
arms  of  a  widowed  mother.  This  youth  once  presei’ved  my 
life,  and  now  I  redeem  Ins  from  equal  peril.” 

Mother  and  son  were  instantly  locked  in  each  other’s  arms, 
while  Sir  Hubert  stood  by,  in  nowise  pleased  at  himself  for 
having  so  rashly  granted  what  the  count  requested. 

After  embracing  her  son,  Dame  Mandeville,  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  word,  feebly  disengaged  herself  from  his  arms,  and, 
tottering  towards  the  count,  sunk  upon  her  knees  and  kissed 
his  hand,  while  she  could  not  suppress  the  tears  that  flowed 
i:i  gratitude 
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u  No  thanks,”  said  the  count ;  “  but  if  you  were  once  my 
enemy,  only  say  that  I  have  atoned  to  you,  and  that  I  am 
now  forgiven.” 

“  All  is  forgiven  !  ”  exclaimed  the  dame,  drawing  aside  her 
veil  and  gazing  on  him,  pale  and  trembling.  “  All  shall  be 
atoned  1  ” 

Seeing,  as  he  supposed,  the  lineaments  of  one  he  had 
known  in  days  gone  by,  the  count  started  back  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  * 

“Speak  but  one  word,”  cried  he.  “You  are” - 

“  Matilda  !  ”  and,  as  she  uttered  this,  she  fell  prostrate  at 
his  feet. 

“  The  wronged,  betrayed,  and  still  adored  Matilda  !  ”  He 
raised  her  in  his  arms.  “  Look  on  me,  Matilda,  and  bless  me 
with  your  pardon.”  But  she  turned  from  him,  overcome 
with  emotion. 

“  Matilda !  ”  resumed  the  count.  “  Our  son  !  speak.  Is 
Walter  that  son  ?  Dare  I  call  him  ours  i  ” 

“  Ours  /”  she  said  with  bitterness.  “  Would  De  Baisseaux 
acknowledge,  then,  Matilda’s  nameless  boy  ?  ” 

“  Rack  me  not  with  such  doubts.  I  know — I  see — nature 
irresistibly  declares  herself.  Walter  Mandeville,  come  to  a 
father’s  arms !  ” 

He  rushed  forward  to  embrace  Walter ;  but  Matilda  inter¬ 
posed,  and,  to  his  horror,  cried — 

“  Hold ! — Walter  is  not  my  son  1  ” 

“  Matilda,  you  would  deceive  me.  A  child  once  blessed 
our  love.  Say,  in  pity,  say,  where  is  that  child  now  ?  ” 

“  Dead !  count— dead !  dead ! — dust  in  the  grave.  Listen 
to  my  story.  Twenty  years  since,  sorrowing  and  blushing 
with  wrongs,  I  left  the  gaudy  mansion  of  my  shame,  and 
sought,  in  distant  shades,  an  humble  refuge  with  my  child. 
Desolate  as  I  was,  when  I  pressed  my  baby  to  my  heart,  I 
still  felt  comforted.  I  began  again  to  dream  of  peace,  when, 
suddenly,  a  malignant  fever  seized  upon  my  blooming  infant. 
For  three  days  and  nights  I  watched  by  its  bed  incessantly  ; 
and  Heaven  knows  how  fervent  were  my  prayers.  But 
watch  and  prayer  were  vain ;  and  the  angel  of  death  tore 
from  my  weak  arms  the  only  solace  I  retained  on  earth.  A 
direful  dreary  blank  succeeded  ;  my  wits  wandered ;  and,  for 
many  months,  I  became  a  helpless  lunatic.  Suddenly,  re¬ 
collection  visited  me  again — ’twas  at  the  dead  hour  of  the 
night.  I  had  escaped  from  the  land  peasants  who  tended 
me,  and  was  sitting  in  the  churchyard  where  my  baby  lay 
buried.  As  from  a  dream  my  senses  seemed  to  start  and 
wake.  No  human  shape  or  sound  was  near ;  but  the  cold 
breeze  of  midnight  played  freshly  on  my  temples,  and  I  heard 
the  fallen  leaf  rustle  as  it  passed  me.  I  felt  I  was  alone,  and 
slowly  I  gazed  around.  The  moon  at  its  cloudless  zenith, 
and  the  silent  march  of  the  stars  were  above  me ;  and  at  my 
feet  a  new-made  grave,  which  my  unconscious  hand  had  been 
strewing  o’er  with  flowers.  I  looked,  and  I  knew  it  for  my 
baby’s.  I  could  not  weep — fire  had  dried  up  the  source  of 
tears ;  but  a  new  spirit,  fierce  and  fiend-like,  rose  within 
my  breast.  I  knelt  down  amidst  the  moonlight  dews,  and, 
calling  on  my  infant’s  injured  shade,  pronounced  a  dreadful 
oath  of  vengeance — ’twas  on  the  father  of  my  child  I  swore 
to  be  avenged.  Both  day  and  night  I  travelled  on  my  wild 
design.  At  last,  the  towers  of  Baisseaux  rose  proudly  on 
my  sight — a  thick  bower  concealed  me,  and  I  watched  the 
spot,  unsettled  in  my  aim,  but  fixed  upon  revenge!  The 
castle  gates  unfolded,  and  a  child,  a  lovely  child,  came  trip¬ 
ping  o’er  the  lawn,  plucking  the  flowers,  and  weaving  them 
in  playful  wreaths.  He  approached  the  ambush  where  I 
stood  concealed.  I  gazed  upon  his  features,  and  I  knew 
their  stamp.  ’Twas  your  son,  De  Baisseaux,  your  legitimate 
son,  whom  I  beheld.  ‘  Revenge !  ’  I  cried ;  and  as  the  fear¬ 
less  infant  gambolled  near  the  bower,  sudden  and  unseen  I 
snatched  him  in  my  arms.  The  waters  of  the  Amo  mur- 
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mured  near.  Swift  to  the  river’s  brink  I  flew,  and  bore  my 
victim  with  me.  Nay,  start  no1,  De  Baisseaux !  I  did  not  kill 
him !  I  cast  his  hat  and  mantle  on  the  wave,  but  held  the 
infant  closely  nestled  to  my  heart.  My  cruel  fraud  succeeded 
— the  clothes  were  found,  the  wearer’s  death  believed,  and, 
unpursued,  I  bore  De  Baisseaux’s  heir  to  distant  realms. 
Hither  I  fled ;  and  here,  in  peasant’s  weeds,  I  hid  a  noble’s 
form,  and  reared  him  as  my  own.  My  race  of  crime  at  last 
is  run.  Walter  Mandeville,  7  lose  my  child  for  ever;  but 
you,  in  the  Count  de  Baisseaux,  rejoice  a  father.” 

At  this  announcement,  the  Count  de  Baisseaux  unfolded 
his  long-lost  boy  within  his  arms. 

“  Matilda,”  said  the  count,  “  our  offences  have  been 
mutual — let  our  expiation  be  the  same :  one  son  is  lost  to 
us,  yet  another  still  is  our’s.” 

All  was  joy — all  was  gladness.  Erelong,  the  sorrowing 
Matilda  found  comfort  for  all  past  griefs  in  a  fond  husband’s 
arms ;  and  on  that  day  on  which  the  Count  de  Baisseaux 
led  her  to  the  altar,  Walter  Mandeville  and  Margaret  Max¬ 
well  obtained  the  blessing  and  consent  of  their  parents  to 
their  nuptials,  which  were  shortly  afterwards  duly  Bolem- 
nised,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  vassals  of  Glenavin. 


A  TALE  OF  VENGEANCE. 

“  I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both, 

That  all  the  world  shall — I  will  do  such  things, 

What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not ;  but  they  shall  be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.” 

Shakespeare’s  King  Lear. 

“To  you,  Edward,  I  bequeath  my  daughter.  Be  land  to 
her,  for  an  old  man’s  sake.  Remember  this  was  my  dying 
request.  And  now,  God  bless  you,  my  children  !  ” 

So  saying,  he  placed  Iris  daughter’s  hand  in  that  of  Edward 
Mayfield,  and  sunk  back  upon  his  pillow.  In  a  few  moments, 
the  old  man  was  no  more. 

Edward  Mayfield  was  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age.  Sober  and  industrious — land  and  gentle — 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  gained  the  heart  of  Mary  Leslie,  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer.  When  her  father  died  she  was  just 
nineteen,  and  the  following  year  saw  her  the  wife  of  Edward 
Mayfield. 

The  father  of  Edward  was  a  man  not  overburdened  with 
worldly  gear ;  and  when,  upon  his  marriage,  Edward  took  a 
farm  upon  his  own  account,  he  had  only  his  own  industry 
to  look  to  for  the  provision  of  Iris  rent  against  quarter-day. 
For  some  time,  matters  went  on  pretty  smoothly,  Edward 
being  always  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  landlord,  until 
the  third  year  of  his  lease,  when  a  bad  season  threw  him 
rather  back  in  the  world.  However,  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr  Meldrum,  his  landlord,  and  the  estate,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr  Meldrum’s  son,  falling  into  the  charge  of  an  adjoining 
proprietor — one  of  the  most  humane  men  in  existence — 
Edward  was  not  called  upon  for  any  rent.  The  following 
season  was  an  equally  bad  one,  so  that  Edward  was  still 
unable  to  make  a  payment.  For  tills  he  was  heartily  sorry  ; 
but  Mary  always  kept  up  his  spirits  by  bidding  him  hope, 
as  there  was  little  doubt  that  matters  would  soon  mend,  and 
the  next  year  would  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  retriev¬ 
ing  his  losses  and  settling  all  his  arrears. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when,  one  evening  in  “dark 
December,'’  a  stranger  alighted  at  the  village  inn.  He  was 
a  coarse,  hard-featured  man,  with  a  villanous  scowl  upon  his 
countenance,  and  an  impudent  swagger  in  his  gait.  Enter¬ 
ing  the  principal  apartment,  in  which  were  seated  all  those 
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of  the  village  who  had  little  to  do  at  home,  reading  the  news, 
and  settling  their  neighbours’  aflairs  to  their  own  content¬ 
ment,  he  called  for  supper.  During  the  progress  of  his 
meal,  which  was  made  up  of  the  choicest  viands  the  house 
could  afford,  he  was  looked  on  with  an  envious  eye  by  a  lean 
gentleman  in  a  threadbare  surtout,  who  sat  at  an  adjoining 
table  discussing  a  pint  of  small  beer,  and  one  of  those  apolo¬ 
gies  for  Finnan  haddocks  yclept  “  speldings.” 

“Do  you  know  me,”  said  the  stranger,  “that  you  gaze  at 
me  so  intently  ?  ” 

“  Hem — no  1  ”  said  the  lean  gentleman,  who  was  no  other 
than  Mr  Horatio  Skinygauge,  the  apothecary — “that  is,  I 
don’t  know  exactly.” 

“Perhaps  you  do  know  me — no  matter.  Tis  ten  years 
since  I  have  been  in  this  village.  Tell  me,  how  do  affairs 
get  on  ? — How  is  old  Meldrum  of  the  Mains  ?  ” 

“  Meldrum  of  the  Mains  !  ’’  echoed  the  apothecary. 
“  Why,  man,  you  must  be  a  stranger,  indeed,  not  to  know 
that  he  has  been  dead  these  two  years.” 

“Ah!  indeed!”  said  the  stranger,  with  as  joyous  a  look 
as  he  could  put  on ;  for  the  news  seemed  to  delight  him. 
“  And  perhaps,”  he  continued,  after  a  pause — “  perhaps  you 
can  tell  me  something  of  Mary  Leslie  ?  ” 

“  That  I  can,  sir — she ’s  been  married  these  four  years.” 

“  Married !  to  whom  ?  ” 

“  Edward  Mayfield.” 

“  Curses  light  upon  him !  ”  cried  the  stranger,  half  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  striking  Ills  clenched  fist  upon  the  table. 
“  Married,  and  to  him !  What,  has  she  given  to  a  baseborn 
churl  all  that  she  denied  me  ?  Oh !  how  I  hate  her  for  that 
act.  But  vengeance  shall  yet  be  mine !  ” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Mr  Skinygauge,  with  the  voice  and 
aspect  of  one  who  has  suddenly  lighted  on  a  mare’s  nest, 
“  I  know  who  you  are  now  :  you  are  Mr  Ralph  Meldrum.” 

And  Mr  Skinygauge  was  right.  It  was,  indeed,  the  ab¬ 
sent  son  of  Edward’s  landlord.  Self-willed  and  ill-tempered, 
Ralph  had,  ten  years  before,  made  love  to  Mary  Leslie ;  but 
she,  in  her  heart  despising  him,  would  not  consent  to  become 
his  wife.  He  did  not  offer  her  marriage;  but  Mary,  un¬ 
skilled  in  a  base  world’s  ways,  never  dreamed  but  that  he 
meant  to  do  so,  and  she  rejected  all  his  overtures  and  shunned 
him.  Shortly  after  this,  Ralph,  at  the  village  fair,  struck  a 
man  a  severe  blow  upon  the  temples  from  the  mere  spirit  of 
mischief.  The  man  died,  and  Ralph  fled.  During  all  the 
period  of  his  absence,  he  had  been  cruising  about  in  a 
privateer,  and  now  returned  to  his  native  village  no  richer 
than  when  he  left  it.  The  news  of  his  father’s  death  was 
pleasing  to  him,  and  he  instantly  took  possession  of  the  lands 
which  were  rightfully  his.  Great  was  his  joy  on  discovering 
that  Edward  Mayfield  was  two  years  behind  in  the  payment 
of  his  rent.  He  gave  instant  orders  for  a  seizure ;  and 
Edward,  with  his  sorrowing  family,  were  turned  out  of  house 
and  hall.  From  house  to  house  they  wandered,  till  at  length 
Edward  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  employment  as  a 
farm-servant,  a  short  distance  from  his  native  village. 
Lucidly,  a  half-ruined  cottage  near  the  farm  was  unoccupied. 
Thither  did  Edward  and  his  family  repair. 

Early  one  morning  Mary  was  aroused  from  her  slumbers 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  She  wakened  Edward,  who 
arose,  and  drew  back  the  bolt.  To  his  astonishment,  Ralph 
Meldrum,  followed  by  a  fellow  named  Waterston,  whom  he 
had  lately  appointed  as  his  factor,  entered  the  cottage. 

“  Edward  Mayfield  !  ”  said  Ralph,  I  come  upon  an  unplea¬ 
sant  business.  My  house  was  last  night  entered,  and  silver- 
plate  to  a  large  amount  was  carried  off !  The  whole  village 
point  at  you  as  the  perpetrator  of  this  act.” 

To  this  Edward  only  replied  by  a  look  of  honest  indignation. 

“  Let  us  search  the  house,  master,”  cried  Waterston,  offi¬ 
ciously — “  we  won’t  get  satisfaction  otherwise." 


Accordingly,  they  proceeded  in  their  search ;  and,  to  the 
surprise  and  horror  of  Mayfield  and  his  wife,  a  silver  tankard 
and  some  spoons  were  found  beneath  a  sack  in  the  outhouse, 
and  a  couple  of  skeleton  keys  on  the  ledge  of  one  of  the 
windows. 

“  ’Tis  but  too  evident,  Edward  Mayfield,”  said  Ralph,  when 
he  saw  those  articles ;  “  and  no  alternative  remains  for  me 
but  to  send  you  to  prison.” 

Waterston  was,  accordingly,  despatched  for  two  constables, 
and  in  due  time  Edward  Mayfield  was  deposited  in  the  county 
jail. 

Mary  had  witnessed  all  this  with  an  aching  heart ;  but  it 
was  vain  to  waste  the  time  in  unavailing  grief.  Deprived  of 
her  natural  protector,  she  sought  employment,  and  obtained 
it  from  Edward’s  master,  by  which  means  she  earned  a  scanty 
pittance,  which  was  barely  sufficient  to  keep  herself  and  her 
two  infants  in  life. 

The  time  of  her  husband’s  trial  was  drawing  near ;  and,  as 
she  sat  one  night  in  her  hut,  by  the  dying  embers  of  a  wood 
fire,  she  was  startled  by  the  entrance  of  a  person — for  she  had 
omitted  to  fasten  the  door.  It  proved  to  be  W aterston,  Ralph’s 
factor. 

“You  are  aware,”  said  he,  “that  I  am  one  of  the  only  two 
witnesses  against  your  husband.  Meldrum  and  I  have  quar¬ 
relled,  and  to-morrow  sees  me  on  my  way  to  Australia.  Ere 
I  go,  however,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  the  robbery  was  all 
a  trick — that  the  alleged  stolen  articles  were  placed,  where 
we  found  them,  by  Ralph  Meldrum,  and  that  he  has  sworn 
eternal  vengeance  against  you.” 

Mary  thanked  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  for  what  he  had 
told  her,  and  Waterston  departed. 

.*♦••• 

The  day  of  trial  came  on.  The  court  was  crowded  to 
excess,  for  every  one  had  known  the  prisoner.  Edward  May- 
field  was  placed  at  the  bar.  The  first  witness  was  called, 
but  no  Waterston  answered  to  the  summons.  Ralph  Meldrum 
was  next  desired  to  step  forward  to  give  his  evidence.  His 
hand  was  laid  upon  the  sacred  volume,  and  he  was  about  to 
take  the  oath,  when  a  female  pressed  through  the  crowd,  and, 
confronting  him,  cried — “  Forbear  !  Ralph  Meldrum — give 
not  your  soul  to  utter  perdition.” 

“  Fool !  ”  cried  Ralph ;  “  what  I  am  about  to  speak  is 
nought  but  truth.” 

“  Liar !”  exclaimed  the  woman.  The  sound  of  a  pistol-shot 
reverberated  through  the  court-house — a  scream  of  agony, 
and  Ralph  Meldrum  fell  to  the  ground  a  corpse. 

Edward  Mayfield  was  liberated  ;  but  his  young  and  faithful 
Mary  met  her  death  upon  the  scaffold.  She  was  the  mur¬ 
deress  of  Ralph  Meldrum. 


THE  FOUNDLING  AT  SEA. 

About  the  year  1708  or  1710,  the  good  ship  Isabella,  Cap¬ 
tain  Hardy,  sailed  from  the  port  of  Greenock  for  Bombay, 
being  chartered  by  the  East  India  Company  to  carry  out  a 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  forces. 

The  Isabella  carried  out  with  her  several  passengers ; 
amongst  whom  were  a  lady,  her  child — a  girl  about  three 
years  of  age — and  a  servant  maid.  This  lady,  whose  name 
was  Elderslie,  was  the  wife  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  British 
army,  who  was  then  with  his  regiment  at  Calcutta,  whither 
she  was  about  to  follow  him ;  he  having  written  home  that, 
as  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  some  semi-civil 
appointments  in  addition  to  his  military  services,  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  a  residents  there  for  many  years, 
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The  lieutenant  added  that,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
wished  his  “  dear  Betsy,  and  their  darling  little  Julia,  to  join 
him  as  soon  as  possible.”  And  this,  he  said,  he  had  the 
less  hesitation  in  requiring,  that  the  appointments  he  alluded 
to  would  render  their  situation  easy  and  comfortable.  It 
was  then  in  obedience  to  this  invitation  that  Mrs  Elderslie 
ami  her  child  were  now  passengers  on  board  the  Isabella. 

For  about  six  weeks  the  gallant  ship  pursued  her  way 
prosperously — that  whole  period  being  marked  only  by  alter¬ 
natives  of  temporary  calms  and  fair  winds.  The  vessel  was 
now  oft  the  coast  of  Guinea;  and  here  an  inscrutable  Pro¬ 
vidence  had  decreed  that  her  ill-fated  voyage — for  it  was 
destined  to  be  so,  flattering  as  had  been  its  outset — should 
terminate.  A  storm  arose — a  dreadful  storm — one  of  those 
wild  bursts  of  elemental  fury  which  mocks  the  might  of  man, 
and  hoarsely  laughs  at  his  puny  and  feeble  efforts  to  resist  its 
destructive  powers.  For  two  days  and  nights  the  vessel, 
stript  of  every  inch  of  canvas,  drove  wildly  before  the  wind ; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  struck  furiously  on  a 
reef  of  rocks,  at  about  half  a  mile’s  distance  from  the  shore. 
On  the  ship  striking,  the  crew — not  doubting  that  she  would 
immediately  go  to  pieces,  for  a  dreadful  sea  was  beating  over 
her,  and  she  was,  besides,  every  now  and  then,  surging  heavily 
against  the  rock  on  which  she  now  lay — instantly  took  to 
their  boats,  accompanied  by  the  passengers.  All  the  pas¬ 
sengers?  No,  not  all.  There  was  one  amissing.  It  was 
Mrs  Elderslie.  About  ten  minutes  before  the  ship  struck, 
that  unfortunate  lady,  together  with  two  men  and  a  boy, 
were  swept  from  the  deck  by  a  huge  sea  that  broke  over  the 
stern ;  sending,  with  irresistible  fury,  a  rushing  deluge  of 
water,  of  many  feet  in  depth,  over  the  entire  length  of  the 
ship.  Neither  Mrs  Elderslie  nor  any  of  the  unhappy  parti¬ 
cipators  in  her  dismal  fate  were  seen  again. 

In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  taking  to  the  boats,  none 
recollected  that  there  was  still  a  child  on  board — the  child 
of  the  unfortunate  lady  who  had  just  perished ;  or,  if  any 
did  recollect  this,  none  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  missing  the 
opportunity  of  escape  presented  by  the  boats,  by  going  in 
search  of  the  hapless  child,  who  was  at  that  moment  below  in 
the  cabin.  In  the  meantime,  the  overloaded  boats — for  they 
were  much  too  small  to  carry  the  numbers  who  were  now 
crowded  into  them,  especially  in  such  a  sea  as  was  then 
raging — had  pushed  off,  and  were  labouring  to  gain  the  shore. 
It  was  a  destination  they  were  doomed  never  to  reach.  Be¬ 
fore  they  had  got  half  way,  both  boats  were  swamped — the 
one  immediately  after  the  other — and  all  on  board  perished, 
after  a  brief  struggle  with  the  roaring  and  tumbling  waves 
that  were  bellowing  around  them. 

From  this  moment,  the  storm,  as  if  now  satisfied  with  the 
mischief  it  had  wrought,  began  to  abate.  In  half  an  hour 
it  had  altogether  subsided ;  and  the  waves,  though  still  roll¬ 
ing  heavily,  had  lost  the  violence  and  energy  of  their  former 
motion.  They  seemed  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  their  late 
fury. 

The  crew  of  the  unfortunate  vessel  had  left  her,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  expectation  that  she  would  shortly  go  to  pieces ; 
but  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  had  they  had  more 
confidence  in  her  strength,  and  remained  by  her ;  for,  strange 
to  tell,  she  withstood  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and,  though 
sorely  battered  and  shaken,  her  dark  hull  still  rested  securely 
on  the  rock  on  which  she  had  struck.  The  wreck  of  the 
Isabella  had  been  witnessed  from  the  shore  by  a  crowd  of  the 
natives,  who  had  assembled  directly  opposite  the  fatal  reef  on 
which  she  had  struck.  They  would  fain  have  gone  out  in 
their  canoes  to  the  unfortunate  vessel  when  she  first  struck, 
as  was  made  evident  by  some  unsuccessful  attempts  they 
made  to  paddle  towards  her ;  but  whither  with  a  friendly  or 
hostile  purpose,  cannot  be  known.  On  the  storm  subsiding, 
however,  they  renewed  their  attempts.  A  score  of  canoes 


started  for  the  wreck,  reached  it,  and,  in  an  instant  after,  the 
deck  of  the  unfortunate  vessel  was  covered  with  wild  Indians. 
Whooping  and  yelling  in  the  savage  excitement  occasioned  by 
the  novelty  of  everything  around,  they  flew  madly  about  the 
decks,  scrambled  down  into  the  hold,  tore  open  bales  and 
packages,  and  possessed  themselves  of  whatever  most  attracted 
then  whimsical  and  capricious  fancies.  Mdiile  some  were 
thus  occupied  in  the  hold,  others  were  ransacking  the  cabin. 
It  was  here,  and  at  this  moment,  that  a  scene  of  extraordinary 
interest  took  place.  A  huge  savage,  who  was  peering  curi¬ 
ously  into  one  of  the  cabin  beds,  suddenly  uttered  a  yell,  so 
piercing  and  unusual,  that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  all  ’his 
wild  companions ;  then  plunging  his  hand  into  the  bed,  drew 
forth,  and  held  up  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  latter,  a 
beauteous  little  girl  of  about  three  years  old.  It  was  the 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Mrs  Elderslie.  The  unconscious 
child  had  slept  during  the  whole  of  the  catastrophe,  which 
had  deprived  her,  first  of  her  parent,  and  subsequently  of  her 
protectors,  and  had  only  awoke  with  the  shout  of  the  savage 
who  now  held  her  in  his  powerful,  but  not  unfriendly  grasp ; 
for  he  seemed  delighted  with  his  prize.  He  hugged  the  in¬ 
fant  in  his  bosom,  looked  at  it,  laughed  over  it,  and  per¬ 
formed  a  thousand  antics  expressive  of  his  admiration  and 
affection  for  the  fair  and  blooming  child  of  which  he  had  thus 
strangely  become  possessed.  The  child,  for  some  time,  ex¬ 
pressed  great  terror  of  her  new  protector  and  his  sable  com¬ 
panions,  calling  loudly  on  her  mother ;  but  the  anxious  and 
eager  endearments  of  the  former,  gradually  calmed  her  fears 
and  quieted  her  cries. 

In  the  meantime,  the  plunder  of  the  vessel  was  going  on 
vigorously  in  all  directions — above  and  below,  in  the  cabin 
and  forecastle,  till,  at  length,  as  much  was  collected  as  the 
savages  thought  their  canoes  would  safely  carry.  These, 
therefore,  were  now  loaded  with  the  booty ;  and  the  whole 
fleet,  shortly  after,  made  for  the  shore. 

In  one  of  these  canoes  was  little  Julia  Elderslie  and  her 
new  protector,  who,  by  still  maintaining  his  friendly  charge 
over  her,  showed  that  he  meant  to  appropriate  her  as  a  part 
of  his  share  of  the  plunder. 

On  reaching  the  shore,  the  kind-hearted  savage,  as  his 
whole  conduct  in  this  affair  showed  him  to  be,  consigned  his 
little  protegee  to  the  care  of  a  female — one  of  the  group  of 
women  who  were  on  the  beach  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
canoes,  and  who  appeared  to  be  his  wife. 

The  woman  received  the  child  with  similar  expressions  of 
surprise  and  delight  with  those  which  had  marked  her  hus¬ 
band’s  conduct  on  his  first  finding  her.  She  turned  her 
gently  round  and  round,  examined  her  with  a  deligmed  curi¬ 
osity,  patted  her  cheeks,  felt  her  legs  and  arms,  and,  in  short, 
handled  her  as  if  she  had  been  some  strange  toy,  or  as  if  she 
wished  to  be  assured  that  she  was  really  a  thing  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

For  two  days  the  natives  continued  their  plunder  of  the 
wreck.  By  the  third,  the  vessel  had  been  cleared  of  every 
article  of  any  value  that  could  be  carried  away ;  and  on  this 
being  ascertained,  a  general  division  of  the  spoil,  accumulated 
on  the  shore,  took  place. 

It  was  a  scene  of  dreadful  confusion  and  uproar,  and  more 
than  once  threatened  to  terminate  in  bloodshed ;  but  it  event¬ 
ually  closed  without  any  such  catastrophe.  The  partition 
was  effected,  the  encampment  was  broken  up,  and  the  whole 
band — men,  women,  and  children,  all  loaded  with  plunder — 
commenced  their  march  into  the  interior;  the  little  .julia 
forming  part  of  the  burden  of  the  man  who  had  first  appro¬ 
priated  her ;  a  labour  in  which  he  was  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
lieved  by  his  wife. 

From  three  to  four  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events 
just  related,  a  Scotch  merchant  ship,  the  Dolphin  of  Ayr, 
Captain  Clydesdale,  bound  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  while 
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prosecuting  her  voyage,  unexpectedly  run  short  of  water,  in 
consequence  of  the  bursting  of  a  tank,  when  oft'  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa. 

On  being  informed  of  the  accident,  the  captain  determined 
on  running  for  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
procure  a  further  supply  of  the  indispensable  necessary  of 
which  he  had  just  sustained  so  serious  a  loss. 

The  vessel  was,  accordingly,  directed  towards  the  coast, 
which  she  neared  in  a  few  hours  ;  and,  finally,  entered  a  small 
bay  which  seemed  likely  to  afford  at  once  the  article  wanted, 
and  a  safe  anchorage  for  the  ship  while  she  waited  for  its 
reception. 

By  a  curious  chance,  the  bay  which  the  Dolphin  now  en¬ 
tered  was  the  same  in  which  the  Isabella  had  been  wrecked 
upwards  of  three  years  before.  But  of  that  ill-fated  vessel 
there  was  now  no  trace ;  a  succession  of  storms,  similar  to 
that  which  had  first  hurled  her  on  the  rocks,  had  at  length 
accomplished  her  entire  destruction :  she  had,  in  time,  been 
beaten  to  pieces,  and  had  now  wholly  disappeared. 

There  was  then  no  appearance  of  any  kind,  no  memorial 
nor  vestige  by  which  those  on  board  the  Dolphin  might  learn, 
or  at  all  suspect  that  the  locality  they  were  now  in  had  been 
the  scene  of  so  deep  a  tragedy  as  that  recorded  in  the  early 
part  of  our  tale. 

All  unconscious  of  this,  the  Dolphin  came  to  within  pistol 
shot  not  only  of  the  reef,  but  of  the  identical  spot  on  which 
the  Isabella  had  been  wrecked. 

Having  come  to  anchor,  a  boat,  filled  with  empty  water- 
casks,  was  despatched  from  the  sliip  for  the  shore.  In  this 
boat  was  the  captain,  first  mate,  and  a  pretty  numerous  party 
of  men,  all  well  armed,  in  case  of  any  interruption  from  the 
natives. 

On  landing,  Captain  Clydesdale,  the  mate,  and  two  men, 
leaving  the  others  in  the  boat,  set  out  in  quest  of  water. 
The  search  was  not  a  tedious  one.  When  they  had  walked 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland,  the  gratifying  noise  of  a 
waterfall  struck  upon  their  ears.  Following  the  delightful 
sound,  they  quickly  reached  a  rocky  dell  into  which  a  crystal 
sheet  of  water,  of  considerable  breadth,  was  falling  from  a 
height  of  about  fifteen  feet;  and  after  sportively  circling 
about  for  a  moment  in  a  deep  but  clear  pool  below,  sought 
the  channel  which  conducted  to  the  sea,  found  it,  and  glided 
noiselessly  away. 

Delighted  with  this  opportune  discovery,  Captain  Clydes¬ 
dale  despatched  one  of  the  men  who  was  along  with  him  to 
the  boat,  to  order  the  others  up  with  the  water  casks. 

Having  seen  the  people  commence  the  task  of  filling  the 
latter,  the  captain  and  mate,  each  armed  with  a  musket, 
cutlass,  and  brace  of  pistols,  started  for  a  walk  a  little 
farther  inland,  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  country. 
For  nearly  an  hour  they  wandered  on,  now  scaling  heights, 
and  now  forcing  their  way  through  patches  of  tangled  brush¬ 
wood,  without  meeting  with  any  adventure,  or  seeing  any¬ 
thing  at  all  extraordinary.  They  had  now  gained  the  banks 
of  the  stream  which,  lower  down,  formed  the  cascade  at 
which  the  water  casks  were  filling ;  and  this  they  proposed 
to  trace  downwards,  as  its  banks  presented  a  clear  and 
open  route,  till  they  should  reach  the  point  whence  they  had 
started. 

While  jogging  leisurely  along  this  route,  the  adventurers, 
by  turning  a  projecting  rock,  suddenly  opened  a  small  bight 
or  hollow,  sheltered  on  all  sides,  except  towards  the  river,  by 
the  high  grounds  around  it.  In  the  centre  of  this  little  glen 
was  an  Indian  encampment !  Alarmed  at  this  unexpected 
sight,  the  captain  and  mate  abruptly  halted,  and  would  have 
again  retreated  behind  the  projecting  rock  or  knoll  which 
had  first  concealed  them,  and  taken  another  route,  but  they 
perceived  they  were  seen  by  a  group  of  male  natives  who 
were  lolling  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  wigwams,  On 


seeing  the  white  men — who  now  stood  fast,  aware  that  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  to  retreat — the  Indians  sprang  to 
their  feet  with  a  loud  yell,  and  rushed  towards  them.  The 
captain  and  mate  instinctively  brought  down  their  muskets ; 
for  reason  would  have  shown  them  that  resistance  was 
equally  useless  with  flight.  The  hostile  attitude,  however, 
which  they  had  assumed,  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
advance  of  the  natives,  who  suddenly  halted,  and,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  captain  and  mate,  made  friendly  signs  of 
welcome  to  them. 

Confiding  in  and  returning  these  signs,  the  latter  raised 
their  muskets  and  advanced  towards  the  party,  who  now 
also  resumed  their  advance  towards  the  strangers.  They 
met,  when,  after  some  attempts  at  conversation,  conducted 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  with  great  good-humour,  but,  on 
both  sides,  altogether  in  vain,  one  of  the  former  suddenly 
ran  off  at  full  speed  towards  the  wigwams,  into  one  of  which 
he  plunged,  and  instantly  reappeared,  leading  a  female  child 
of  six  or  seven  years  of  age  by  the  hand.  As  he  advanced 
towards  the  captain  and  mate,  he  kept  pointing  to  the  child’s 
face,  then  to  his  own,  then  towards  those  of  the  strangers, 
and  laughing  loudly  the  while. 

With  an  amazement  which  they  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  express,  Clydesdale  and  his  companion  perceived 
that  the  child,  now  produced,  was  fair,  of  regular  features, 
smooth  hair,  and  without  any  trace  of  African  origin.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  a  tropical  sun  had  deeply  embrowned  her  little 
cheeks;  but  enough  of  bloom  still  remained,  as,  when 
coupled  with  other  characteristics,  left  no  doubt  on  the 
minds  of  the  captain  and  his  mate  that  the  child,  however 
it  had  come  into  its  present  situation,  was  of  European 
parentage. 

His  curiosity  greatly  excited  by  this  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance,  Mr  Clydesdale  now  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  child  from  the  natives ;  but  he  could  make  little 
or  nothing  of  the  attempted  conference  on  this  subject.  From 
what,  however,  he  did  gather,  he  came  to  the  conclusion — a 
very  accurate  one,  as  the  reader  may  guess — that  a  shipwreck 
had  taken  place  on  the  coast,  and  that  the  child  had  been 
saved  by  the  natives. 

Believing  this  to  be  the  case,  Captain  Clydesdale  now 
became  anxious  to  know  whether  any  others  had  escaped  ; 
but  could  not  make  himself  understood.  At  length  one  of 
the  savages,  of  more  apt  comprehension  than  the  others, 
seemed  to  have  obtained  a  glimmering  of  the  import  of 
the  captain’s  queries,  and  fell  upon  an  ingenious  mode  of 
replying  to  them.  Grasping  Mr  Clydesdale  by  the  arm, 
he  conducted  him  to  a  small  pool  of  water  that  was  hard 
by.  He  then  took  a  piece  of  bark  that  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  placed  about  a  dozen  small  pebbles  on  it,  and 
launched  it  into  the  pool.  Then  stooping  down,  he  edged 
it  over,  till  the  stones  slid,  one  after  the  other,  into  the 
water,  until  one  only  remained.  Allowing  the  piece  of 
bark  now  to  right  itself,  and  to  float  on"  the  water,  lie 
pointed  to  the  single  stone  it  carried,  and  then  to  the  child ; 
thus  intimating,  as  Mr  Clydesdale  understood  it,  and  as  it 
was  evidently  meant  to  signify,  that  all  had  perished  except¬ 
ing  the  little  girl. 

While  this  primitive  mode  of  communication  was  going 
on,  the  man  who  had  brought  the  child  to  Captain  Clydes¬ 
dale  had  returned  to  his  wigwam,  and  now  reappeared 
carrying  several  articles  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  up  to 
the  former.  Mr  Clydesdale  took  them  in  his  hand,  and 
found  them  to  consist  of  fragments  of  a  child’s  dress,  made, 
as  he  thought,  after  the  fashion  of  those  in  use  in  Scotland. 
On  the  corner  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
little  shift,  he  discovered  the  initials,  J.  E.  But  the  most 
interesting  relic  produced  on  this  occasion,  was  a  small  locket, 
containing  some  rich  black  hair  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
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the  miniature  of  a  young  man  in  a  military  uniform,  with  the 
same  initials,  J.  E.,  engraven  on  the  rim.  This  locket,  the 
man  who  brought  it  gave  Captain  Clydesdale  to  understand, 
had  been  found  hanging  around  the  neck  of  the  child  when 
first  discovered. 

Satisfied  now,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  the  child’s  European 
descent,  Mr  Clydesdale  approached  her,  took  her  kindly  by 
the  hand,  and,  hoping  to  make  something  of  her  own  testi¬ 
mony,  began  to  put  some  questions  to  her ;  but,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  found  that  she  did  not  understand  him, 
although  he  spoke  to  her  both  in  French  and  English.  The 
little  girl,  in  truth,  he  soon  discovered,  neither  understood 
nor  spoke  any  language  but  that  of  the  tribe  in  whose  hands 
she  was. 

It  appeared,  however,  sufficiently  clear  to  Captain  Clydes¬ 
dale,  that  a  shipwreck  had  taken  place  on  the  coast,  and  that 
at  no  very  great  distance  of  time,  and  that  the  child  before 
him  had  been  on  board  of  the  unfortunate  vessel.  Various 
circumstances,  too,  led  him  to  the  belief  that  the  ship  had 
been  a  British  one ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  joined  by  the 
mate. 

The  result  of  the  captain’s  reflections  on  these  points,  was 
a  determination  to  take  the  child  to  Scotland  with  him,  if  he 
could  prevail  upon  her  present  possessors  to  part  with  her, 
and  to  take  his  chance  of  making  some  discovery  regarding 
her  on  his  return  home. 

Having  come  to  this  resolution,  he  hastened  to  make 
known  to  the  natives  his  wish  to  have  the  little  girl ;  and 
was  well  pleased  to  perceive  that  the  proposal,  which  they 
seemed  at  once  to  comprehend,  was  not  received  with  any 
surprise,  far  less  indignation.  Encouraged  by  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  his  overture,  Captain  Clydesdale  now  addressed  him¬ 
self  particularly  to  the  man  who  appeared  to  be  the  guar¬ 
dian,  or,  perhaps,  proprietor  of  the  child,  and,  unbuckling 
his  cutlass  from  his  side,  presented  it  to  him — making  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  understand  that  he  offered  it  as  the  price 
of  the  little  girl.  The  man  demurred.  Captain  Clydesdale 
pulled  a  clasp-knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  made  signs  that 
he  would  give  that  also,  provided  the  locket  and  fragment  of 
shift,  with  the  initials  on  it,  were  given  along  with  the  child. 
This  addition  to  the  first  offer  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
cutlass  and  knife  were  accepted,  the  locket  and  shift  given  in 
exchange,  and  the  little  hand  of  the  girl  placed  in  Captain 
Clydesdale’s,  to  signify  that  she  was  now  his  property.  After 
some  further  interchange  of  civilities  with  the  natives,  the 
captain,  his  mate,  and  the  little  Julia  Elderslie — for,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  the  reader  has  been  all  along  perfectly  aware  that  the 
child  in  question  was  no  other  than  that  unfortunate  little 
personage — proceeded  on  their  way  towards  the  place  where 
the  watering  party  had  been  left.  This  spot  they  reached  in 
safety,  after  about  an  hour’s  walking,  and  found  the  men 
waiting  their  return — the  casks  having  been  already  all  filled 
and  shipped. 

In  half  an  hour  after,  the  boat  was  alongside  the  Dolphin, 
and  little  Julia  was  handed  upon  deck ;  and,  in  less  than 
another  hour,  the  ship  was  under  weigh,  and  prosecuting  her 
voyage  to  the  Cape,  where  she  ultimately  arrived  in  safety. 
During  this  time,  Captain  Clydesdale  had  discovered  in  his 
Ponakonta — the  name  given  to  little  Julia  by  the  Africans, 
and  by  which  he  delighted  to  call  her — a  disposition  so  docile 
and  affectionate,  and  a  manner  so  gentle  and  unobtrusive, 
that  he  already  loved  her  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  parent, 
and  already  had  secretly  resolved  that  he  would  adopt  her  as 
his  own,  and  as  such  bring  her  up  and  educate  her,  if  no  one 
possessed  of  a  better  right  to  discharge  this  duty  to  her  should 
ever  appear. 

In  about  Bix  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events 
just  related,  the  good  ship  Dolphin  arrived  safely  at  the 
harbour  of  Ayr,  all  well ;  and  the  little  demi-savage,  Pona¬ 


konta,  in  high  spirits,  and  already  beginning  to  jabber  very 
passable  English — an  acquisition  which  still  more  endeared 
her  to  her  kind-hearted  protector,  who  took  great  delight  in 
listening  to  her  prattle,  and  in  questioning  her  regarding  her 
life  amongst  the  Africans — of  which  she  was  now  able  to  give 
a  tolerably  intelligible  account.  She  had,  however,  no  recol  - 
lection  whatever  of  the  shipwreck,  nor  of  any  incident  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Some  dreamy  reminiscences,  indeed,  she  had 
of  her  mother ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  consider¬ 
ing  how  very  young  she  was  when  that  catastrophe  happened 
which  had  deprived  her  of  her  parent,  they  were  too  vague 
and  indefinite  to  be  of  the  slightest  avail  towards  throwing 
any  light  on  her  parentage. 

On  arriving  at  Ayr,  Captain  Clydesdale’s  first  step,  with 
regard  to  his  little  charge,  was  to  avail  himself  of  every 
means  he  could  think  of  to  make  her  singular  history,  with 
all  its  particulars,  publicly  known,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  bring  some  one  forward  who  stood  in  some  relation¬ 
ship  to  her.  The  worthy  man,  however,  took  this  step 
merely  as  one  that  was  right  and  proper  in  the  case,  and 
not,  by  any  means,  from  any  desire  to  get  rid  of  his  little 
protegee.  On  the  contrary,  if  truth  be  told,  he  would 
have  been  sadly  disappointed  had  any  one  appeared  to 
claim  her.  Nothing  of  this  kind  occurring,  after  a  lapse 
of  several  weeks,  Captain  Clydesdale — who,  although  pretty 
far  advanced  in  years,  was  unmarried,  and  had  no  domestic 
establishment  of  his  own,  being  almost  constantly  at  sea — 
placed  little  Julia  under  the  charge  of  some  female  relatives, 
with  instructions  to  give  her  every  sort  of  education  befitting 
her  years ;  for  all  of  which — boarding,  clothing,  and  tuition 
— he  came  under  an  obligation  to  pay  quarterly — giving  a 
handsome  sum,  in  the  meantime,  to  account.  Having  thus 
disposed  of  his  protegee,  and  satisfied  that  he  had  placed  her 
in  good  hands,  which  was  indeed  the  case,  Captain  Clydes¬ 
dale  went  again  to  sea — his  destination,  on  this  occasion, 
being  South  America. 

The  worthy  man,  however,  did  not  go  away  before  having 
a  parting  interview  with  his  little  Ponakonta,  whom  he 
kissed  a  thousand  times,  nor  before  he  had  entreated  for 
her  every  kindness  and  attention,  during  his  absence,  at  the 
hands  of  those  whom  he  had  now  constituted  her  guardians. 
It  was  upwards  of  two  years  before  Captain  Clydesdale 
returned  from  this  voyage ;  for  it  included  several  trading 
trips  between  foreign  ports ;  and  thus  was  his  absence  pro¬ 
longed. 

Great  was  the  good  man’s  delight  with  the  improvement 
which  he  found  had  taken  place  on  his  little  charge  since  his 
departure.  She  now  spoke  English  fluently;  had  made 
rapid  progress  in  her  education  ;  and  gave  promise  of  being 
more  than  ordinarily  beautiful.  Captain  Clydesdale  had  the 
further  satisfaction  of  learning  that  she  was  a  universal 
favourite — her  gentle  manners  and  affectionate  disposition 
having  endeared  her  to  all. 

On  first  casting  eyes  on  her  protector,  after  his  return 
from  South  America,  little  Julia  at  once  recognised  him,  flew 
towards  him,  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  wept  for 
joy — calling  him,  in  muttered  sounds,  her  father,  her  dear 
father.  Deeply  affected  by  the  warmth  of  the  grateful  child’s 
regard,  Captain  Clydesdale,  with  streaming  eyes,  took  her  up 
in  his  arms,  hugged  her  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  her  with  all 
the  fervour  of  parental  love.  Soon  after,  Captain  Clydesdale 
again  went  to  sea ;  and,  by  and  by,  again  returned.  Y oyage 
after  voyage  followed  of  various  lengths ;  and,  with  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  each,  the  worthy  man  found  his  interesting  pro¬ 
tegee  still  advancing  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  still 
strengthening  her  hold  on  the  affections  of  those  around  her. 

Time  thus  passed  on,  until  a  period  of  nine  years  had 
slipped  away ;  and  when  it  had,  Julia  Elderslie— who  now 
bore,  and  had  all  along,  since  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  borne, 
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the  name  of  Maria  Clydesdale — was  a  blooming  and  highly 
accomplished  girl  of  sixteen. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Captain  Clydesdale  began  to 
think  of  retiring  from  the  sea,  and  of  settling  at  home  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  now  upwards  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  found  himself  fast  getting  incompetent  to  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  profession.  Fortunately,  the  worthy 
man  was  in  a  condition,  as  regarded  circumstances,  to  enable 
him  to  effect  the  retirement  he  meditated.  He  was  by  no 
means  rich  ;  but,  having  never  married,  he  had  accumulated 
sufficient  to  live  upon,  for  the  few  remaining  years  that  might 
be  vouchsafed  him. 

Part  of  Captain  Clydesdale’s  little  plan,  on  this  occasion, 
was  to  rent  or  purchase  a  small  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  village  of  Fernlee,  his  native  place,  in  the  west  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  to  furnish  it,  and  to  take  his  adopted  daughter  to  live 
with  him  as  his  housekeeper.  All  this  was  accordingly  done  ; 
a  house,  a  very  pretty  little  cottage,  with  garden  behind,  and 
llower-plot  in  front,  was  taken,  furnished,  and  occupied  by 
Mr  Clydesdale  and  his  protegee.  Here,  for  two  years,  they 
enjoyed  all  the  happiness  of  which  their  position  and  circum¬ 
stances  were  capable — and  it  was  a  happiness  of  a  very 
enviable  kind.  No  daughter,  however  deep  her  love,  could 
have  conducted  herself  towards  her  parent  with  more  tender¬ 
ness,  or  with  more  anxious  solicitude  for  his  ease  and  com¬ 
fort,  than  did  Maria  Clydesdale  towards  her  protector.  Nor 
could  any  parent  more  sensibly  feel,  or  more  gratefully  mark 
the  affectionate  attentions  of  a  child,  than  did  Captain  Clydes¬ 
dale  those  of  his  Maria. 

He  doated  on  her,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  never  felt 
happy  when  she  was  out  of  his  sight. 

More  than  satisfied  with  her  lot,  Maria  sought  no  other 
scenes  of  enjoyment  than  those  of  her  humble  home ;  and 
coveted  no  other  happiness  than  what  she  found  in  contribut¬ 
ing  to  that  of  her  benefactor. 

Thus  happily,  then,  flew  two  delightful  years  over  the  old 
mau  and  his  adopted  child ;  and,  wrapt  up  in  their  felicity, 
they  dreamt  not  of  reverses.  But  reverses  came ;  Misfortune 
found  her  way  even  into  their  lonely  retirement.  Within 
one  week,  Captain  Clydesdale  received  intelligence  of  the  total 
loss  of  two  vessels  of  which  he  was  the  principal  owner,  and 
in  which  nearly  all  that  he  was  worth  was  invested.  The 
blow  was  a  severe  and  unexpected  one,  and  affected  the  old 
man  deeply.  Not  on  his  own  account,  as  he  told  his  Maria, 
with  a  tear  standing  in  his  eye,  but  on  hers.  “  I  had  hoped,” 
he  said,  “  to  leave  you  in  independence — an  humble  one,  in¬ 
deed,  but  more  than  sufficient  to  place  you  far  beyond  the 

reach  of  want.  But  now  ” - And  the  old  man  wrung  his 

hands  in  exquisite  agony  of  grief. 

Infinitely  more  distressed  by  the  sight  of  her  benefactor’s 
unhappiness  than  by  the  misfortune  which  occasioned  it, 
Maria  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  said  everything 
she  could  think  of  to  assuage  his  grief  and  to  reconcile  him 
to  what  had  happened.  Amongst  other  things,  she  told  him 
that  the  accomplishments  which  his  generosity  had  put  her  in 
possession  were  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  her  an  inde¬ 
pendence,  or,  at  least,  the  means  of  living  comfortably ;  and 
that  she  would  immediately  make  them  available  for  their 
common  support. 

“  There  are  a  number  of  wealthy  families  around  us,  my 
dear  father,”  she  said,  “  from  which  I  have  no  doubt  of  ob¬ 
taining  ample  employment.  I  can  teach  music,  drawing, 
French,  sewing,  &c. ;  and  will  instantly  make  application 
to  the  various  quarters  where  I  am  likely  to  succeed  in  turn¬ 
ing  them  to  account.  Besides,  father,”  she  continued,  “  it  is 
puobable  that  we  shall  soon  have  some  great  family  in  Park 
House;  and,  in  such  case,  I  might  calculate  on  obtaining 
some  employment  there — perhaps  enough  of  itself  to  occupy 
all  my  time,” 


To  all  this  the  old  man  made  no  reply — he  could  maka 
none.  He  merely  took  the  amiable  gill  in  his  arms,  em¬ 
braced  her,  and  bade  God  bless  her. 

Although  the  mention  by  Miss  Clydesdale  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  residence  above  named  appears  a  merely  incidental 
circumstance,  and  one,  seemingly,  of  no  great  importance,  it 
is  yet  one,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  so  connected  with  our 
story,  that  a  particular  or  two  regarding  it  may  not  be 
deemed  superfluous. 

Park  House  was  a  large — a  magnificent  mansion,  with  a 
splendid  estate  attached,  both  of  which  were,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  in  the  market.  The  house  was  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Captain  Clydesdale’s  cottage,  and  the  reference  in 
the  advertisements  to  those  who  wished  to  see  the  house  and 
grounds,  was  made  to  the  captain,  who,  with  his  usual  readi¬ 
ness  to  oblige,  had  undertaken  this  duty — a  duty  which  he 
had  already  discharged  towards  several  visitors — none  of 
whom,  however,  had  become  purchasers.  It  was  about  a 
week  after  the  period  last  referred  to — namely,  that  marked 
by  the  circumstance  of  Mr  Clydesdale’s  losses — that  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  carriage  drove  up  to  the  little  gate  which  conducted  to 
that  worthy  man’s  residence.  From  this  carriage  descended 
a  tall,  military-looking  man,  of  apparently  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  who  immediately  advanced  towards  the  house.  Cap¬ 
tain  Clydesdale,  who  saw  him  approaching,  hastened  out  to 
meet  him.  The  latter,  on  seeing  the  captain,  bowed  politely, 
and  said — 

“  Captain  Clydesdale,  I  presume,  sir  ?  ” 

“  The  same,  at  your  service,  sir,”  replied  the  honest  sea¬ 
man. 

“You  are  referred  to,  sir,  I  think,  as  the  person  to  whom 
those  wishing  to  see  Park  House  and  grounds  should  apply.” 

“  I  am,”  replied  Mr  Clydesdale,  “  and  will  be  happy  to 
show  them  to  you,  sir.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  the  visitor.  “  It  is  precisely  for  that 
purpose  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you.  I  have 
some  idea  of  purchasing  the  estate,  if  I  find  it  to  answer  my 
expectations.” 

“  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  step  into  the  house,  sir, 
for  a  few  moments,  and  I  will  then  be  at  your  service  ?  ” 
said  Captain  Clydesdale. 

The  gentleman  bowed  acquiescence,  and,  conducted  by 
the  former,  walked  into  the  house,  and  was  ushered  into  a 
little  front  parlour,  in  which  Miss  Clydesdale  was  at  the 
moment  engaged  in  sewing.  On  the  entrance  of  the  visitor, 
she  rose,  in  some  confusion,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when 
the  latter,  entreating  that  he  might  not  be  the  cause  of 
driving  her  away,  she  resumed  her  seat  and  her  worlc. 
Having  also  seated  himself,  the  stranger  now  made  some 
remarks  of  an  ordinary  character,  by  way  of  filling  up  the 
interval  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  Captain  Clydesdale. 
Many  words,  however,  had  he  not  spoken,  nor  long  had  he 
looked  on  the  fair  countenance  of  his  companion,  when  he 
seemed  struck  by  something  in  her  appearance  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  once  to  interest  and  perplex  him.  From  the 
moment  that  this  feeling  took  possession  of  the  stranger,  he 
spoke  no  more,  but  continued  gazing  earnestly  at  the  down¬ 
cast  countenance  of  Maria  Clydesdale;  who,  conscious  of, 
and  abashed  by  the  gaze,  kept  her  face  close  over  the  work 
in  which  she  was  engaged.  From  this  awkward  situation, 
however,  she  was  quickly  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  Captain 
Clydesdale,  who  came  to  say  that  he  was  now  ready  to 
accompany  his  visitor  to  Park  House.  The  latter  rose, 
.wished  Miss  Clydesdale  a  good  morning;  accompanying 
the  expressions,  however,  with  another  of  those  looks  of 
interest  and  perplexity  -with  which  he  had  been  from  time  to 
time  contemplating  her  for  the  last  five  or  ten  minutes,  and 
followed  the  captain  out  of  the  apartment. 

“  That  interesting  and  very  beautiful  young  lady  whom  I 
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saw  at  your  house  is  your  daughter,  sir,  I  presume  ?  ”  said 
the  stranger  to  Captain  Clydesdale,  as  they  proceeded  together 
towards  Park  House. 

“Yes,  sir,  she  is:  that  is,  I  may  say  she  is;  for  I 
have  brought  her  up  since  she  was  a  child;  and  she  has 
never,  at  least  not  since  she  was  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
had  any  other  protector  than  myself.  She  never  knew  her 
parents.” 

“Ah!  a  foundling,”  said  the  gentleman. 

“Yes,  but  under  rather  extraordinary  circumstances.  I 
found  her  amongst  the  savages  of  the  coast  of  Guinea.” 

“On  the  coast  of  Guinea!”  exclaimed  the.  stranger,  in 
much  amazement.  “Very  extraordinary,  indeed.  What  are 
the  circumstances,  if  I  may  inquire  ?  ” 

Captain  Clydesdale  related  them  as  they  are  already  be¬ 
fore  the  reader;  not  omitting  to  mention  the  fragment  of 
shift,  with  the  initials  on  it,  and  the  locket  with  hair  and 
miniature,  which  he  still  carefully  kept. 

On  Captain  Clydesdale  concluding,  the  stranger  suddenly 
stopped  short,  and,  looking  at  the  former  with  a  countenance 
pale  with  emotion,  said — “  Good  God,  sir,  what  is  this  ?  I 
am  bewildered,  confounded.  I  know  not  what  to  think.  It 
is  possible.  Yet  it  cannot  be.  My  name  sir,  is  Elderslie, 
General  Elderslie.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  East 
Indies,  where  I  have  been  for  the  last  seventeen  years. 
Shortly  after  my  going  out,  my  wife  and  child,  a  daughter, 
embarked  on  board  the  Isabella  from  Greenock,  to  join  me 
at  Calcutta.  The  ship  never  reached  her  destination;  she 
was  never  more  heard  of ;  but  there  was  a  report  that  she 
was  seen,  if  not  bespoken  off  the  Gold  Coast ;  and  from  there 
being  no  trace  of  her  afterwards,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  she  was  wrecked  on  these  shores ;  and,  O  God !  it  is 
probable  also,  although  I  dare  not  allow  myself  to  believe  it, 
that  this  girl  is — is  my  child !  Let  us  return,  let  us  return 
instantly,”  he  added,  with  increasing  agitation,  and  now 
grasping  Captain  Clydesdale  by  the  arm,  “that  I  may  see 
this  locket  you  speak  of.  I  gave  such  a  trinket  to  my  be¬ 
loved,  my  unfortunate  wife.  The  initials  you  mention  cor¬ 
respond  exactly.  My  child’s  name  was  Julia  Elderslie ;  my 
own  Christian  name  is  James ;  and  the  same  initials  are  thus 
also  on  the  rim  of  the  locket.” 

“  It  is  precisely  so !  ”  said  Captain  Clydesdale,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  surprise  and  emotion  not  less  intense  than  those  of 
the  general’s.  “There  are  the  initials  of  J.  E.  also  on  the 
locket ;  and  now  that  my  attention  is  called  to  the  circum¬ 
stance,  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  miniature  it 
encloses,  and  the  person  now  before  me.” 

“Let  us  hasten  to  the  house,  for  God’s  sake!  captain,” 
said  the  general,  with  breathless  eagerness,  “and  have  this 
matter  cleared  up,  if  possible.” 

They  returned  to  the  house.  Captain  Clydesdale  put  the 
locket  and  the  fragment  of  the  little  shift,  which  bore  the 
initials  J.  E.,  into  the  hands  of  the  general.  He  glanced  at 
the  latter,  examined  the  former  for  an  instant  with  trembling 
hands,  staggered  backwards  a  pace  or  two,  and  sank  into  a 
chair.  It  was  the  identical  locket  which,  some  twenty  years 
before,  he  had  given  to  his  wife.  The  miniature  it  contained, 
introduced  into  the  trinket  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  his 
own  likeness. 

“  Bring  me  my  child,  Captain  Clydesdale,”  said  the  general, 
on  recovering  his  composure;  “for  I  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  your  adopted  daughter  is,  indeed,  my  Julia.” 

Captain  Clydesdale  left  the  apartment,  and  in  a  moment 
returned  leading  in  Julia  Elderslie,  who  had  hitherto  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  what  was  passing.  On  her  entrance  the 
general  rushed  towards  her,  took  her  by  the  left  hand,  gently 
pushed  the  sleeve  of  her  gown  a  little  way  up  the  wrist,  saw 
that  the  latter  exhibited  a  small  brown  mole,  and  exclaiming 
. — “  The  proof  is  complete ;  you  are — you  are  my  daughter, 


the  image  of  your  darling  hut  ill-fated  mother,”  took  her  in 
his  arms  in  a  transport  of  joy. 

The  feelings  of  Julia  Elderslie,  on  this  extraordinary  occa¬ 
sion,  we  need  not  describe,  they  will  readily  be  conceived. 
Neither  need  we  detain  the  reader  with  any  further  detail ; 
seeing  that,  with  the  incident  just  mentioned,  the  interest  of 
our  story  terminates. 

It  will  be  enough  now,  then,  to  say,  that  General  Elderslie, 
who  had  amassed  a  princely  fortune,  bought  the  estate  and 
mansion  of  Park  House.  That  he  took  every  opportunity, 
and  adopted  every  means  he  could  think  of,  of  showing  his 
gratitude  to  Captain  Clydesdale,  for  the  generous  part  he  had 
acted  towards  Ins  daughter.  That  this  daughter  ultimately 
inherited  his  entire  fortune ;  the  general  having  never  married 
a  second  time ;  and  that  she  finally  married  into  a  family  of 
high  rank  and  extensive  influence  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 


THE  ASSASSIN. 

At  a  late  hour  of  an  evening  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1569,  mine  host  of  the  Stag  and  Hounds — the  principal 
hostelry  of  Linlithgow  at  the  period  referred  to — was  sud¬ 
denly  called  from  his  liquor — the  which  liquor  he  was  at  the 
moment  enjoying  with  a  few  select  friends  who  were  assembled 
in  the  public  room  of  the  house — to  receive  a  traveller  who 
had  just  ridden  up  to  the  door. 

Much  as  Andrew  Nimmo — for  such  was  the  name  of  mine 
host — much,  we  say,  as  Andrew  loved  custom,  it  was  not 
■without  reluctance  that  he  rose  to  leave  his  party  to  attend 
the  duties  of  his  calling  on  the  present  occasion.  He  would 
rather  he  had  not  been  disturbed ;  for  he  was  in  the  middle 
of  an  exceedingly  interesting  story,  when  the  summons 
reached  him,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  it  unfinished. 
But  business  must  be  attended  to ;  its  demands  are  impera¬ 
tive;  and  no  man,  after  all,  could  be  more  sensible  of  this 
than  mine  host  of  the  Stag  and  Hounds.  So,  however  re¬ 
luctant,  from  his  seat  he  rose,  and,  telling  his  friends  he 
would  rejoin  them  presently,  hastened  out  of  the  apartment. 

On  reaching  the  door,  Andrew  found  the  traveller  had  dis¬ 
mounted.  He  was  standing  by  the  head  of  his  horse — a 
powerful  black  charger — and  seemingly  waiting  for  some  one 
to  relieve  him  of  the  animal. 

This  duty  Andrew  now  performed;  he  took  hold  of  the 
bridle,  after  a  word  or  two  of  welcome  to  his  guest,  and  asked 
whether  he  should  put  up  the  horse  and  supper  him  ? 

“  What  else  have  I  come  here  for  ?  ”  replied  the  stranger, 
gruffly.  “  Surely  put  him  up ;  but  I  must  see  myself  to  his 
being  properly  slippered  and  tended.  If  we  expect  a  horse  to 
do  his  duty,  we  must  do  our  duty  by  him.  So  lead  the  way, 
friend !  ” 

Damped  by  the  uncourteous  manner  of  the  traveller, 
Andrew  made  no  further  reply  than  a  muttered  acquiescence 
in  the  justice  of  the  remark  just  made,  but  instantly  led 
the  horse  away  towards  the  stable ;  calling  out,  as  he  went, 
on  John  Ramsay,  the  ostler,  to  come  out  with  the  buet — 
i.e.,  lantern ;  for  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  a  light,  of  course, 
indispensable. 

With  the  scrutinising  habits  of  his  calling,  mine  host  of 
the  Stag  and  Hounds  had  been  secretly  but  anxiously  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  out  his  customer ;  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of 
his  rank  and  profession,  if  he  had  any ;  but  the  darkness  of 
the  night  had  prevented  him  from  noting  more  than  that  he 
was  a  man  of  tall  stature,  and,  he  thought,  of  a  singularly 
stern  aspect. 

When  Ramsay  had  brought  the  light,  however,  mine  host 
obtained  farther  and  better  opportunities  of  pursuing  his 
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study  of  the  stranger ;  and,  besides  having  his  former  remarks 
confirmed,  now  discovered  that  he  had  the  appearance  of  a 
person  of  some  consideration,  his  dress  being  that  of  a 
gentleman. 

“  Fine  beast  that,  sir !  ”  adventured  mine  host,  after  a 
silence  of  some  time,  during  which  the  latter  and  his  guest 
had  been  standing  together  overlooking  the  operation  of  J ohn 
Ramsay  as  he  fed  and  littered  the  animal,  whose  noble  pro¬ 
portions  had  elicited  the  remark.  “  Poorfu’  beast,  sir,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr  Nimmo.  “  I  think  I  hae  never  seen  a  better.” 

“Not  often,  friend,  I  daresay,”  replied  the  stranger,  who 
was  standing  erect,  with  folded  arms,  and  carefully  marking 
every  proceeding  of  the  ostler.  “  For  a  long  run  and  a  swift, 
he  is  the  animal  for  a  man  to  trust  his  life  to.” 

Mine  host  was  startled  a  little  by  the  turn  given  to  this 
remark :  it  smelt  somewhat,  he  thought,  of  the  highway  ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  seemed  to  carry  with  it  a  somewhat  suspicious 
sort  of  reference.  He  was,  however,  much  too  prudent 
a  man  to  exhibit  any  indication  of  an  opinion  so  injurious 
to  the  character  of  his  guest,  and,  therefore,  merely  said, 
laughingly— 

“  That  he  weel  believed  that  if  a  man  war  in  sic  jeopardy 
as  required  his  trusting  to  horse  legs  for  his  life,  he  wad  be 
safe  eneucli  on  sic  a  beast  as  that,  especially  if  he  got  ony- 
thing  o’  a  reasonable  start.” 

“Yes,  give  him  ten  minutes  of  a  start,  and  there’s  not  a 
witch  that  ever  rode  over  North  Berwick  Law  on  a  broom¬ 
stick  that  ’ll  throw  salt  on  his  tale,  let  alone  a  horse  and  rider 
of  tlesh  and  blood !  ”  replied  the  stranger,  with  a  grim  smile. 
“I’ll  trust  my  life  to  him,”  he  added,  emphatically,  “and 
have  no  fears  for  the  result.” 

The  tendance  on  the  much-prized  animal  which  was  the 
subject  of  these  remarks  having  now  been  completed,  mine 
host  and  his  guest  left  the  stable,  and  proceeded  to  the  house, 
which  having  entered,  the  former  ushered  the  latter  into  the 
public  room,  being  the  best  in  the  house,  and  the  only  one 
tit  for  the  reception,  as  our  worthy  landlord  deemed  it,  of  a 
personage  of  the  stranger’s  apparent  quality. 

The  latter  at  first  showed  some  reluctance  to  enter  an 
apartment  in  which  there  was  already  so  many  people  as¬ 
sembled  ;  for  it  was  still  occupied  by  the  company  formerly 
alluded  to ;  but,  on  being  told  by  mine  host  that  he  should 
have  a  table  to  himself,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  if  he 
did  not  wish  for  society,  he  expressed  himself  reconciled  to 
the  arrangement,  and,  walking  into  the  apartment,  took  his 
place  at  its  upper  end;  then  throwing  himself  down  in  a 
chair,  having  previously  laid  aside  his  hat,  clock,  and  sword, 
he  commenced  a  vigilant  but  silent  scrutiny  of  the  party  by 
which  the  table  that  occupied  the  centre  of  the  apartment 
was  surrounded.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  landlord, 
who  had  gone  for  a  moment  about  some  household  business, 
approached  him  to  receive  his  orders  regarding  his  night’s 
entertainment.  The  result  of  the  conference  on  this  subject, 
was  an  order  for  supper,  and  for  a  measure  of  wine  to  be 
brought  in,  in  the  meantime,  until  the  former  should  be 
prepared.  The  landlord  bowed,  and  retired  to  execute  his 
commissions.  In  a  minute  after,  a  pewter  measure  of  claret, 
with  a  tall  drinking  glass,  stood  before  the  stranger.  He 
filled  up  the  latter  from  the  former,  drank  it  off,  and  again 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  scrutinising  the  company  before 
him— a  task  to  which  he  now  added  that  of  listening  to 
their  conversation,  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  nature  to  in¬ 
terest  him  much,  if  one  might  judge  from  the  earnest  inten¬ 
sity  of  his  look,  and  the  varying  but  strongly  marked  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance  with  which  he  listened  to  the  various 
sentiments  of  the  various  speakers.  The  subject  of  the 
conversation  was  the  Regent  Murray — his  proceedings, 
government,  and  character. 

“Aweel,  folic  may  say  what  they  like  o’  the  Regent,”  said 


one  of  the  speakers,  “  but  I  think  he  ’a  managing  matters 
very  weel  on  the  whole,  and  I  wish  we  may  never  hae  a 
waur  in  his  place.  He ’s  no  a  man  to  be  trifled  wi’ ;  and  if 
he  keeps  a  tight  rein  hand,  he  doesna  o’erride  the  strength 
o’  his  steed.  He ’s  a  strict,  justice-loving  man ;  that  I  ’ll  say 
o’  him.” 

“  Then  ye  say  mair  o’  him  than  I  wad,  deacon,”  said  an¬ 
other  of  the  party.  “  His  strictness  I  grant  ye ;  but  as  to 
his  justice,  there  was  unco  little  o ’t,  I  think,  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  o’  his  sister;  his  conduct  to  that  poor  woman  ha3 
been  most  unnatural,  most  savage,  selfish,  and  unfeelin’. 
That ’s  my  opinion  o ’t,  and  it ’s  the  opinion  o’  mony  a  ane 
besides  me.” 

“  Weel,  weel ;  every  ane  has  his  ain  mind  o’  thae  things, 
Mr  Clinkscales,”  replied  the  first  speaker;  “but,  for  my 
part,  I  ’ll  ay  ride  the  ford  as  I  find  it ;  that ’s  my  creed.” 

“  Has  ony  o’  ye  heard,”  here  interposed  another  of  the 
party,  “  o’  that  cruel  case  o’  Hamilton’s  o’  Bothwellhaugli  ? 
Ane  o’  the  Queen’s  Hamilton’s,”  added  the  querist. 

Some  said  they  had,  others  that  they  had  not.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  latter,  the  speaker  explained.  He  said  that 
Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  one  of  those  who  had  been 
forfeited  for  the  part  he  took  at  the  battle  of  Langside. 
That  the  person  to  whom  his  property  was  given  by  the 
regent,  had  turned  Hamilton’s  wife  out  of  her  home,  un¬ 
clothed,  and  in  a  wild  and  stormy  night ;  and  that  the  poor 
woman  had  died  in  consequence  of  this  cruel  treatment. 

“  An’  what ’s  Hamilton  sayin*  to  that  ?  ”  inquired  one  of 
the  party. 

“  They  say  he ’s  in  an  awfu’  takin’  about  it,”  replied  the 
first  speaker,  “  an’  threatenin’  vengeance,  richt  an’  left ;  par¬ 
ticularly  against  the  regent.” 

“  I  think  little  wonder  o ’t,”  said  another  of  the  party. 
“  It ’s  a  shamefu’  business,  and  aneuch  to  mak’  ony  man 
desperate.” 

“  But  is 't  true  ?  ”  here  inquired  another. 

The  reply  to  this  question  came  from  a  very  unexpected 
quarter :  it  came  from  the  stranger,  who  starting  fiercely  to 
his  feet,  and  stretching  towards  the  company  with  a  look  and 
gesture  of  great  excitement,  exclaimed — 

“  Yes,  gentlemen,  true  it  is — true  as  God  is  in  heaven — 
true  in  every  particular.  An  eternal  monument  to  the  justice 
and  clemency  of  the  tyrant,  Murray.  The  wife  of  Bothwell¬ 
haugh  was  turned  naked  out  of  her  own  house  in  a  cold  and 
bitter  night,  and  died  of  bodily  suffering  and  a  broken  heart, 
She  did — she  did.  But” — and  the  stranger  ground  his  teeth 
and  clenched  his  fist  as  he  pronounced  the  word — “there 
will  be  a  day  of  count  and  reckoning.  The  vengeance,  the 
deadly  vengeance  of  a  ruined,  deeply  injured,  and  desperate 
man,  will  yet  overtake  the  ruthless,  remorseless  tyrant.” 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  the  stranger  again  retired 
to  his  former  place,  reseated  himself,  and  relapsed  into  his 
former  silence ;  although  the  deep  and  laboured  respiration 
of  recent  excitement,  which  he  could  not  subdue,  might  still 
be  distinctly  heard  even  from  the  farthest  end  of  the  apart¬ 
ment. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  stranger  had  retired  to  his 
place  before  the  company  felt  disposed  to  resume  their  con¬ 
versation.  The  incident  which  had  just  occurred,  the  energy 
with  which  the  stranger  had  spoken,  and  the  extreme  excite¬ 
ment  he  had  evinced,  had  had  the  effect  of  throwing  them  all 
into  that  silent  and  reflective  mood  which  the  sudden  display 
of  anything  surprising  or  interesting  is  so  apt  to  produce  even 
in  our  merriest  and  most  thoughtless  moments. 

At  length,  however,  the  chill  gradually  wore  off ;  the  con¬ 
versation  was  resumed,  at  first  in  an  under  tone,  and  by  fits 
and  starts ;  by  and  by  it  became  more  continuous ;  and, 
finally,  began  to  flow  with  all  its  original  volume  and  free¬ 
dom.  No  more  allusion,  however,  was  made  by  any  of  the 
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party  to  the  case  of  Bothwellhaugh.  This  was  a  subject  to 
which,  after  what  had  taken  place,  none  seemed  to  care  about 
returning.  Neither  did  the  stranger  evince  any  desire  to  hold 
further  correspondence  with  the  revellers ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  appeared  anxious  to  avoid  it ;  nay,  one  might  almost 
have  supposed  that  he  regretted  having  obtruded  himself 
upon  them  at  all,  and  that  he  could  have  wished  that  what 
he  had  uttered  in  an  unguarded  moment  had  remained 
unsaid.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  he  sought  no  further 
intercourse  with  the  party,  hut  having  hastily  despatched  the 
supper  which  Avas  placed  before  him,  and  finished  his  mea¬ 
sure  of  wine,  he  glided  unobserved  out  of  the  apartment,  and, 
conducted  by  his  host,  retired  to  the  sleeping  chamber  Avhich 
had  been  appointed  for  him. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  stranger,  aaAio  Avas  sojourn¬ 
ing  at  the  Stag  and  Hounds,  Avent  out  to  transact,  as  he  told 
his  landlord,  some  business  in  the  toAvn  ;  saying,  besides,  that 
he  Avould  not  probably  return  till  evening. 

Strongly  impressed  by  the  manner  and  appearance  of  his 
guest,  and  not  a  little  aAved  by  his  grim  and  fierce  aspect,  he 
of  the  Stag  and  Hounds  could  not  help  folloAving  him  to  the 
door,  AA'hen  he  departed,  and  furtively  looking  after  him  as 
he  stalked  doAvn  the  main  street  of  the  toAvn ;  and  much,  as 
he  looked  at  him,  did  he  marvel  what  sort  of  business  it 
could  be  he  was  going  about.  This,  however,  aatus  a  point 
on  which  the  Avorthy  man  had  no  means  of  enlightening 
himself,  and  he  Avas  therefore  obliged  to  be  content  Avith  the 
privilege  of  muttering  some  expressions  of  the  wonder  he 
felt. 

In  the  meantime,  the  stranger  had  turned  an  angle  of  the 
street,  and  disappeared — at  least  from  the  vieAV  of  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  Stag  and  Hounds.  Not  from  ours  ;  for  Ave  shall 
follow  and  keep  sight  of  him,  and  endeavour  to  make  out 
Avliat  he  Avas  so  curious  to  know. 

Having  passed  about  half-way  doAvn  the  main  street  of 
the  toAvn,  the  former  suddenly  halted  before  a  large  un¬ 
occupied  house,  Avith  a  balcony  in  front.  It  was  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  AndreAv’s.  Standing  in  front 
of  this  house,  the  stranger  seemed  to  scan  it  Avith  earnest 
scrutiny.  He  looked  from  Avindow  to  window  Avith  the  most 
cautious  and  deliberate  vigilance,  and  appeared  to  be  noting 
carefully  their  various  heights  and  positions.  While  pursu¬ 
ing  this  inquiry,  he  might  also  have  been  frequently  observed 
glancing,  from  time  to  time,  on  either  side,  as  if  to  see  that 
no  one  was  marking  the  earnestness  of  his  examination  of  the 
building. 

Having  apparently  completed  his  survey  of  the  front  of 
the  house,  the  stranger  passed  round  to  the  back  part  of  the 
building,  and  proceeded  to  the  gate  of  the  garden, '  which 
lay  behind,  and  through  which  only  Avas  the  house  accessible 
on  that  side.  On  reaching  the  gate,  the  stranger  paused, 
looked  cautiously  around  him  for  a  feAV  seconds,  Avhen,  ob¬ 
serving  no  one  in  sight,  he  hastily  plunged  his  hand  beneath 
his  cloak,  drew  out  a  key,  applied  it  to  the  lock,  opened  the 
gate,  passed  quickly  in,  and  closed  the  door  cautiously  behind 
him. 

With  hurried  step  the  intruder  hoav  proceeded  to  the 
house,  dreAV  forth  another  key,  inserted  it  into  the  lock 
of  the  main  door,  turned  it  round,  applied  his  foot  to  the 
latter,  pushed  it  open,  and  entered  the  building;  having 
previously,  as  in  the  former  instance,  secured  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him.  Ascending  the  stair  in  the  inside  of  the  house, 
the  mysterious  visitant  hoav  commenced  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  various  apartments  on  the  second  floor ;  and  at 
length  adopting  one — a  small  room,  with  one  window  to  the 
front — made  it  the  scene  of  his  future  operations.  These 
were,  the  laying  on  the  floor  a  straw  mattress,  Avhich  he 
dragged  from  another  apartment,  and  hanging  a  piece  of 
black  cloth — Avhich  he  also  found  in  the  lumber-room,  from 
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Avlience  he  had  taken  the  mattress — against  the  wall  of  the 
apartment  opposite  the  AvindoAv. 

Having  completed  these  preparations,  the  secret  workman 
went  up  to  the  windoAV,  knelt  down  on  the  mattress,  and 
levelling  a  stick,  or  staff,  which  he  found  in  the  apartment, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  musket,  seemed  to  be  trying  where  he 
might  be  best  situated  for  firing  at  an  object  Avithout.  This 
experiment  he  tried  repeatedly,  shifting  his  position  from 
place .  to  place,  until  he  appeared  to  have  hit  upon  one  that 
promised  to  suit  his  purpose. 

This  ascertained,  he  rose  from  his  knees;  threw  doAvn 
the  staff;  glanced  around  the  apartment,  as  if  to  see  that 
all  Avas  right ;  descended  the  stair ;  came  out  of  the  house, 
locking  the  door  after  him ;  crossed  the  garden,  and  passed 
out  at  the  gate,  locking  that  also  before  he  left,  and  Avith 
the  same  precaution  that  he  had  used  at  entering;  that  is, 
looking  around  him  to  see  that  no  one  marked  his  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  guest  of  the  Stag  and  Hounds  hoav  returned  to 
his  inn,  from  Avhich  he  had  been  absent  about  tAvo  hours. 
At  the  door  he  \ATas  met  by  mine  host,  who,  touching  his 
cap,  asked  if  “  his  honour  intended  dining  at  his  house,  as 
it  Avas  uoav  about  one  of  the  clock,”  the  general  dinner  hour 
of  the  period. 

Without  noticing  the  inquiry  of  his  landlord — 

“  Be  there  any  armourers  in  this  town  of  yours,  friend  ?  ” 
he  said,  “  Avhere  I  could  fit  me  Avith  some  Aveapons  I  Avant.” 

“Yes,  indeed,  there  be  one,  and  a  main  good  one  he  is,”  re¬ 
plied  the  other.  “  Tom  Wilson,  I  warrant  me,  Avill  fit  your 
honour  Avith  any  weapon  you  can  desire,  from  a  pistolet  to 
a  culverin ;  from  a  two-handed  SAVord  of  six  feet  long,  to  a 
dagger  like  a  bodkin.  And  as  for  armour,  you  may  have 
anything,  everything,  from  head-piece  to  leg-splent;  all  of 
the  best  material,  and  first-rate  Avorkmanship.” 

“Where  is  this  man  Wilson’s  shop?”  inquired  the 
stranger. 

“See  you,  sir,”  replied  the  other;  “see  you  yonder  pro¬ 
jecting  corner,  beyond  the  palace  entrance?” 

“I  do.” 

“Well,  sir,  three  doors  beyond  that,  you  will  find  Wil¬ 
son’s  shop ;  and,  if  your  honour  chooses,  you  may  use  my 
name  Avith  him,  and  he  Avill  not  serve  you  the  worse,  or  the 
less  reasonably,  I  Avarrant  me.  It  is  ahvays  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  Tom  to  be  a  guest  at  the  Stag  and  ilomnds.” 

Without  saying  Avhether  or  not  he  Avould  avail  himself  of 
the  privilege  offered  him  of  using  his  name,  the  mysterious 
stranger  hastened  away  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to  him, 
and,  in  half  a  minute  after,  he  was  in  the  workshop  of  Wil¬ 
son  the  armourer. 

“Your  pleasure,  sir,”  said  that  person,  advancing  towards 
his  customer  from  an  inner  apartment. 

“Have  you  a  good  store  of  fire-arms,  friend?”  inquired 
the  latter. 

“  Pretty  fair,  sir ;  pretty  fair,”  replied  the  armourer. 
“  What  description  may  you  want  ?  ” 

“  Why,  I  Avant  a  carbine,  friend — something  of  a  sure  piece 
— that  Avill  carry  its  ball  Avell  to  the  mark.  None  of  your 
bungling  articles,  that  first  hang  fire,  and  then  throAV  their 
shot  in  every  direction  but  the  right  one.  I  Avould  have  a 
piece  of  good  and  certain  execution.” 

“  Here,  then,  sir,  here  is  your  commodity,”  said  the  ar¬ 
mourer,  disengaging  a  short  and  heavy  gun  from  an  arms’- 
rack  that  occupied  one  side  of  the  shop.  “  Here  is  a  piece 
that  I  can  recommend.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  hand  or 
the  eye  when  this  barker  misses  its  mark,  I  warrant  ye.  1  ’d 
take  in  hand  myself  to  smash  an  egg  with  it,  with  single  ball, 
at  fifty  yards  distance.  I  have  done  it  before  now  with  a 
Avorse  gun.’ 

“  I  Avill  not  require  any  such  feat  from  the  piece  as  that, 
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friend,”  said  Wilson’s  customer,  drily ;  and  having  taken  the 
gun  in  his  hand,  he  began  to  examine  the  lock,  and  to  see 
that  the  piece  was  otherwise  in  serviceable  condition.  Being 
satisfied  that  it  was,  he  demanded  the  price.  It  was  named. 
The  money  was  tendered,  and  accepted,  and  the  stranger  de¬ 
parted  with  his  purchase ;  having,  however,  previously  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  armourer,  in  lieu  of  luck’s-penny,  although 
he  offered  to  pay  for  them,  half  a  dozen  balls,  and  a  few 
charges  of  powder,  to  put  the  capability  of  the  gun  to  imme¬ 
diate  trial.  This,  however,  its  new  proprietor  did  not  think 
necessary ;  but,  instead,  returned  to  the  archbishop’s  house 
with  it;  and,  after  loading  and  priming  it,  placed  it  in  a 
corner  of  the  apartment,  which  we  have  described  him  as 
having  put  into  so  strange  a  state  of  preparation. 

Leaving  the  house  with  the  same  cautious  and  stealthy  step 
as  before,  the. stranger  again  returned  to  his  inn;  but  it  was 
now  to  leave  it  no  more  for  the  night. 

“  What  news  stirring,  friend  ?  ”  said  he  to  the  landlord. 

.  “  Naething,  sir,”  replied  he,  as  he  laid  the  cloth  for  his 
dinner;  “only  that  the  regent  will  pass  through  the  town 
to-morrow.  I  hear  he’ll  be  this  way  about  twelve  o’clock. 
The  magistrates,  I  understand,  hae  gotten  notice  to  that 
effect.” 

“So,”  replied  the  stranger.  “Then  we  shall  have  a 
sight.” 

“A  brave  sight,  sir;  for  he  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
gallant  cavalcade,  and  the  trades  of  the  town  are  to  turn 
out  with  banners  and  music  to  do  him  honour.  It  will  be 
a  stirring  day,  sir,  and  I  trust  a  good  one  for  my  poor  house 
here ;  for  such  doings  make  people  as  thirsty  as  so  many  dry 
sponges.” 

To  these  remarks  the  guest  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded 
with  his  dinner,  the  materials  for  which  having,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  been  brought  in,  and  placed  on  the  table  by  another  at¬ 
tendant. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  little  town  of  Linlithgow 
exhibited  a  scene  of  unusual  bustle.  Hosts  of  idlers  were 
seen  gathered  here  and  there,  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
main  street;  and  persons  carrying  trades’  banners — as  yet, 
however,  carefully  rolled  up — might  be  seen  hurrying  in  all 
directions  to  the  various  mustering-places  of  their  crafts. 
An  occasional  discharge  of  a  culverin,  too ;  and,  as  the  morn¬ 
ing  advanced,  a  merry  peal  of  bells  heightened  the  promise 
of  some  impending  event  of  unusual  occurrence.  By  and  by, 
these  symptoms  of  public  rejoicing  became  more  and  more 
marked:  the  groups  of  idlers  increased;  the  banners  were 
unfurled ;  the  tiring  of  the  culverins  became  more  frequent  ; 
and  the  bells  either  really  did  ring,  or  appeared  to  ring  more 
furiously.  ° 

It  was  when  matters  thus  bespoke  the  near  approach  of  a 
crisis — which  crisis,  we  may  as  well  say  at  once,  was  the 
advent  of  the  regent — that  the  mysterious  lodger  at  the  Stag 
and  Hounds  ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought  to  the  door. 
The  horse  was  brought ;  the  stranger  settled  his  bill ;  and, 
saying  to  his  landlord  that  he  would  witness  the  sight  from 
horseback  more  advantageously  than  on  foot,  mounted,  and 
road  off  in  the  direction  of  the  approaching  cavalcade.  In 
this  direction,  however,  he  did  not  ride  far ;  for,  on  gaining 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  he  suddenly  wheeled 
round,  and  rode  back  in  rear  of  the  line  of  street,  until  he 
reached  the  gate  of  the  garden  behind  the  mansion  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrew  s,  in  which  the  mysterious  prepara¬ 
tions  before  described  had  been  made. 

Having  arrived  at  the  gate,  he  dismounted,  opened  it,  led 
in  his  horse,  and'fastened  him  to  a  tree  close  by.  This  done 
he  removed  the  lintel,  or  cross  bar,  over  the  gate.  The  latter' 
contrary  to  his  practice  on  former  occasions,  he  now  left 
wide  open,  and  proceeded  towards  the  house,  into  which  he 
disappeared. 


In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  regent  had 
entered  the  town.  He  was  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  friends,  also  mounted,  and  followed  by  a  nume¬ 
rous  party  of  armed  retainers. 

As  the  cavalcade  penetrated  into  the  town,  the  crowd, 
which  the  occasion  had  assembled,  gradually  became  more  and 
more  dense,  and  the  progress  of  the  regent  and  his  party 
consequently  more  slow ;  until,  at  length,  they  were  so  packed 
in  the  narrow  street,  with  the  human  wedges  that  were  forcing 
themselves  around  them,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  make  any  forward  progress  at  all. 

Becoming  impatient  with  the  delay  thus  occasioned,  although 
carefully  concealing  this  impatience,  the  regent,  who  was 
now  directly  opposite  the  house  of  the  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrew’s,  kept  waving  his  hand  to  the  crowd,  as  if  entreating 
them  not  to  press  so  closely,  that  he  might  pass  on  with  more 
speed.  The  crowd  endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  regent,  but  their  efforts  only  added  to  the  confusion, 
without  mending  the  matter  in  other  respects.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  all  eyes  were  suddenly  directed  towards  the 
house  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s,  in  consequence  of  a 
shot  being  fired  from  one  of  the  windows.  When  these  eyes 
looked  an  instant  after  again  towards  the  regent,  he  was  not 
to  be  seen  ;  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse,  mortally  wounded ; 
a  ball  had  passed  through  his  body.  It  was  Hamilton  of 
Bothwellhaugh  who  had  fired  the  fatal  shot. 

The  friends  and  retainers  of  the  regent,  seconded  by  the 
town  s  people,  flew  to  the  house  of  the  archbishop,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  force  the  door,  in  order  to  get  at  the  murderer; 
but  it  had  been  barricaded  by  the  -wily  assassin,  and  resisted 
their  efforts  long  enough  to  allow  of  his  escaping  from  the 
house,  mounting  his  horse,  and  darting  through  the  garden 
gate  at  the  top  of  Iris  utmost  speed.  'He  was  pursued ;  but, 
thanks  to  his  good  steed,  pursued  in  vain,  and  subsequently 
escaped  to  France ;  having  done  a  deed  which  the  moralist 
must  condemn,  but  which  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  alto¬ 
gether  without  palliation. 


THE  THREE  BRETHREN. 

“  Together  such  as  brethren  are, 

In  unity  to  dwell.” 

The  unity  of  the  three  brethren,  about  whom  I  am  going 
to  speak,  is  complete;  some  are  united  in  heart  and  soul” 
but  these  are  united  in  body  and  frame  :  closer  than  the 
Siamese  twins  did  their  union  abide,  till,  in  an  evil  hour, 
the  winds  smote  them,  and  they  were  no  more — “  Sed  sta’t 
nominis  umbra.”  They  have  left  behind  them  a  name  and  a 
record  which  will  not  soon  perish.  They  might  have  said— 
had  speaking  been  at  all  their  fort— with  Horace,  “  Non 
omnis  moriar.  They  shall  live  in  the  recollection  of  the 
present,  and  in  the  records  of  future  times — at  least  it  will  not 
be  from  want  of  will,  if  the  pages  of  the  “  Tales  of  the 
Borders  do  not  transmit  their  memorial  to  late  posterity. 
The  three  brethren!  you  exclaim,  quite  naturally  enough. 
What !  were  they  brothers  by  blood  or  by  marriage — brothers 
in  profession — or,  like  Simeon  and  Levid,  in  iniquity  ?  We 
should  like  to  see  the  mist  cleared  away,  and  the  subject 
made  tangible.  Well,  listen! 

The  three  brethren  are  three  trees,  or  rather  divisions  of 
one  tree — as  like  each  other  as  one  pea  is  to  another — which 
once  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  high  road  from  Glasgow  to 
Dumfries,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nith.  People  had  °it  that 
then-  similarity  was  so  great  that  it  reached  the  details  of  their 
branches,  and  even  leaves,  and  that  they  were  in  every — even 
I  in  the  minutest — respect  copies  of  fac-similes  of  each  other, 
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Nobody  living — and  far  less  any  one  dead — can  tell  their  age. 
They  saw  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  saintly  crew  march  into 
Scotland ;  and  beheld,  in  later  times,  the  Highland  host,  in 
the  year  ’45,  pass  along.  They  might  have  given  an  old  chro¬ 
nicle  of  ancient  times  and  manners,  had  it  not  been  that  they 
probably  did  not  outlive  the  age  of  Methuselah.  But 

“  Improvisa  vis  lethi  rapuit 
Eapietque  gentes.” 

Destruction  came  in  the  shape  of  a  nor ’wester,  and  they  are 
now  in  the  act  of  being  converted  into  snuff-boxes,  writing- 
desks,  and  dressing-cases,  for  their  old  and  attached  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  friends.  Every  one  seems  more  anxious  than  an¬ 
other  to  obtain  a  relic  of  the  immortal  triumvirate — and  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  remembered  with  pleasurable  feelings 
than  even  were  the  Triumvirates  of  ancient  Rome.  But  now 
that  they  have  bowed  their  heads,  and  given  up  their  roots, 
it  is  proper  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  perpetuate 
their  memory ;  and  who  so  fit  as  an  old  Closeburn  man  to 
execute  this  bold  but  praiseworthy  task. 

The  explanation,  however,  requires  a  glance  at  the  race  of 
gipsies,  one  of  whom  thus  characterises  the  race  : — 

“  Bly  bonny  lass,  I  work  in  brass — 

A  tinkler  is  my  station — 

I ’ve  travell’d  round  all  Christian  ground 
In  this  my  occupation. 

“  I ’ve  ta’en  the  gold — I ’ve  been  enroll’d 
In  many  a  noble  squadron — 

In  vain  they  search’d  when  off  I  march’d 
To  go  and  clout  the  caldron.” 

The  gipsies  have  now  disappeared  entirely  from  the  north 
of  Scotland ;  even  in  Fife,  the  former  residence  of  the  gipsy 
clan  Jamphrey,  no  such  variety  of  the  species  is  to  be  found. 
Their  chief  residence  is  now  on  the  Borders,  where,  in  the 
village  of  Yetholm,  and  in  Langtown,  they  still  maintain  a 
separate  clanship.  They  still  are,  and  have  always  been, 
extremely  jealous  of  the  marriage  of  any  of  their  daughters, 
in  particular,  out  of  the  tribe.  Hence  the  fact,  that  almost 
every  third  person  amongst  them  labours  under  some  mental 
peculiarity  or  defect.  Their  male  youths  enjoy  greater  lati¬ 
tude  ;  yet,  on  their  alliance  with  the  Philistine  fair,  they  are 
usually  looked  down  upon,  and  regarded  as  a  kind  of  amphi¬ 
bious  race,  who,  like  the  “  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  ”  amongst 
the  Jews,  were  not  admitted  into  equal  communion.  Their 
children  are  brought  up  (at  least,  were  so  till  of  late)  in  the 
most  religious  contempt  of  the  alphabet.  Nor  are  any  moral 
principles  inculcated  beyond  successful  thieving— that  is, 
downright  knavery,  and  dexterity  of  execution  as  workmen, 
whether  it  be  in  forming  a  ram’s  horn  into  a  cutty  spoon,  or 
in  appropriating  the  fattest  hens  from  the  farmer’s  bauks. 
Their  women,  too,  are  expert  fortune-tellers,  and  have  hus¬ 
bands  ready  made  for  sixpence.  They  are  a  fearful,  fearless 
race,  wandering  about,  in  former  times,  almost  during  the 
whole  year,  and  pitching  their  tents— in  other  words,  setting 
their  asses  to  graze,  and  themselves  to  forage — wherever  soli¬ 
tude  or  the  tolerance  of  the  laud  or  farmer  will  permit  their 
presence.  When  Scotland  in  general,  and  Dumfriesshire  in 
particular,  from  CrifF  Fell  to  Corsincon  were  densely  covered 
with  natural  wood,  these  people  divided  the  woodland  with 
the  fox,  the  boar,  and  the  wolf,  and  were  extremely  expert  in 
noozing  hares,  rabbits,  and  polecats.  Theirs  was  the  bow, 
and  ultimately  the  long-barreled  gun,  for  securing  the  fowls 
of  heaven ;  and  the  set  fine,  liester,  and  fishing-rod,  for  the 
tenants  of  the  water. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Roman  of  old — “  Pcitres  ad  in- 
slgnem  deformitatem  puerum  cito  necaverunt in  other  words 
and  in  a  different  tongue,  they  put  their  diseased  and  de¬ 
formed  offspring  to  death ;  and  more  than  one-half  of  those 
which  were  permitted  to  survive,  were  killed,  in  a  year  or 


two,  by  harsh  usage,  cold,  and  imperfect  clothing.  Thus 
tneii  youth  which  did  survive  these  manifold  trials  and  risks, 
rose  up  into  man  and  womanhood — proud,  hardy,  strong, 
well-seasoned  plants,  exhibiting  much  muscular  power  and 
symmetry  in  the  male,  and  occasionally  uncommon  beauty 
and  figure  in  the  female  form. 

The  wild  gazelle  exulting  ”  and  bounding  on  the  hills 
of  Judah,  was  not  more  elastic  in  its  motion,  nor  penetrating 
and  fascinating  in  its  glance,  than  were  many  of  the  fairer 
wives  and  daughters  of  these  hordes  of  part  mendicant,  part 
predatory,  and  part  artist  wanderers.  Their  chief  resorts, 
in  ancient  times,  were  to  the  banks  of  the  Hermitage  and 
Slitterick,  near  Hawick — to  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  near 
Kirkcudbright — and,  above  and  beyond  all,  to  the  woods  of 
Colliston,  and  the  linns  of  Balachnn  on  the  Nith,  in  Dum¬ 
friesshire  :  and  it  is  to  this  last  locality  that  the  following 
narrative  particularly  refers. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October,  that  a 
packman  or  pedlar,  with  an  enormous  chest,  laid  transverse 
his  shoulders,  was  seen  wending  his  way  up  the  banks  of  the 
Nith,  from  Manchester  to  Glasgow.  He  had  hoped  to  have 
reached  Thornhill,  then  an  exceedingly  small  village,  before 
dusk ;  but  this  being  his  first  migration  in  this  direction,  he 
found  himself  so  surrounded  and  obstructed  by  the  river 
Nith  on  the  one  hand,  the  linns  of  Balachun  on  the  other, 
and  an  almost  impenetrable  wood  in  front,  that  night  came 
upon  him,  dark  and  moonless,  whilst  still  pushing  his  way 
through  brambles,  thorns,  and  every  species  of  tangling  and 
perplexing  underwood.  At  last,  despairing  of  extricating 
himself,  and  terrified,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  roaring  of 
waters,  howling  of  wild  beasts,  and  hooting  of  owls,  he  ex¬ 
tricated  his  shoulders  from  the  pack-bands,  and,  selecting  as 
dry  and  soft  an  apartment  as  circumstances  permitted,  he  set 
himself  down  on  the  grassy  turf,  with  a  birch  branch  for  his 
canopy,  and  the  old  stump  of  a  tree  for  his  lean.  In  a  little 
time  he  was  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
child  in  the  act  of  being  cruelly  murdered.  Mungo  Clark 
(for  such  was  the  packman’s  name)  rose,  and,  advancing  a 
few  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  now  faintly  emitted  sounds, 
found  a  hare  in  the  act  of  expiring  of  strangulation  by  means 
of  a  nooze  or  girn,  formed  of  strong  wire,  and  placed  so  as  to 
intercept  a  little  footpath  made  by  the  feet  of  the  wild 
animals  of  the  forest.  Mungo  was  in  the  act  of  disengaging 
the  dead  creature  from  its  executioner  the  noose,  when  he 
heard  the  rustling,  as  if  of  a  lion  on  the  spring,  very  near 
him,  and  all  at  once  he  found  himself  in  the  iron  gripe  of  a 
customer  with  whom  he  had  no  wish,  on  this  occasion  at 
least,  to  deal 

“And  wha  are  ye,”  (were  the  sounds  which,  in  a  hollow 
and  harsh  tone,  first  greeted  his  ears,) — “  and  wha  are  ye, 
man,  wha  hae  made  yer  bed  this  dark  night  wi’  the  howlets 
and  the  wull-cats;  ye  wha  middle  wi’  what  naething  con¬ 
cerns  ye,  and  burn  yer  fingers  in  ither  folk’s  kail-pats? 
Speak,  man,  and  dinna  keep  me  blethering  here,  for  I  hae 
got  ither  fish  to  fry,  I  trow,  than  standing  here  palavering 
wi’  sic  as  you — come  speak,  body,  or  I’ll  send  ye,  pack 
an’  a’,  sixty  yards  lower  into  the  bumling  pool  o’  Balachun 
Linn.” 

Mungo  Clark  was  neither  soldier  nor  belted  knight,  nor 
was  he  armed  for  any  deadly  conflict ;  but  he  was  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  submit  without  resentment  to  such  rough  usage. 

“  Unhand  me,  rascal,”  was  the  packman’s  reply,  and  mak¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  a  lateral  jerk,  he  twisted  himself  fairly 
out  of  the  assailant’s  grasp.  A  whistle  was  immediately  set 
up,  and,  in  an  instant,  our  traveller  was  surrounded  with 
four  strong  able-bodied  men,  who  immediately  flashed  the 
light  side  of  a  dark  lantern  full  in  his  face. 

“  Oh,  ho !  ”  said  one  of  ihe  newly-assembled  assailants  ; 

“  this  is  neither  the  deil  nor  the  factor,  nor  the  wood-keeper, 
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nor  the  old  hoy,  Colliston  himself,  but  just  plain  Mungo 
Clark,  Widow  Clark  o’  Penpont’s  son,  who  has  been  at  Man¬ 
chester  feathering  his  pack,  for  the  first  time,  wi’  all  manner 
o’  varieties — such  as  Bibles,  psalm-books,  ribbons,  shawls, 
and  waistcoat  pieces.  Why,  by  the  flesh-pots  of  Yetholm — 
and  that ’s  a  terrible  oath — we  ’ll  adopt  brother  Clark  into 
our  number,  and  teach  him  how  to  snare  game  and  spear 
salmon,  instead  of  drivelling  away  his  time  and  strength  under 
the  pressure  of  a  load  (trying  to  raise  the  pack)  which  would 
break  the  backbone  of  an  elephant. 

The  matter  appeared  to  Mungo  to  be  settled  without  any 
consent  of  his,  asked  or  obtained ;  so,  knowing  somewhat  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  this  wandering  and  peculiar  race, 
he  was  compelled  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and,  raising 
his  pack  again  on  his  shoulders,  to  descend  with  them  into  the 
very  lowest  depths  of  the  linns  of  Balachun.  Even  at  noonday, 
on  the  23d  of  June,  the  Pass,  as  it  is  called,  is  dreary,  dark, 
and  dreadful ;  but  now,  under  the  cover  of  night,  and  with  no 
other  guidance  than  a  small  lantern,  which  scarcely  made 
darkness  visible,  Mungo  hesitated  ere  he  would  commit  him¬ 
self  to  the  crossing  of  a  fearful  gully,  and  the  walking  along 
the  face  of  a  rock  or  scaur,  scarcely  eight  inches  wide,  and 
overhanging  a  fearful  pool,  well  known  by  the  terrible  appel¬ 
lation  of  “  Hell’s  Caldron.”  The  party  at  last  arrived  at  a 
small  grassy  plot,  encircled  on  the  one  side  by  the  roaring 
stream  called  Clauchry  Bum,  and  on  the  other  by  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  steep,  high,  and  overhanging  rocks,  fringed  and 
darkened  in  with  brushwood  and  furze,  and  guarded,  at  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  by  the  rocks  which,  after  re¬ 
ceding  a  little  to  make  room  for  this  grassy  retreat,  closed  in 
again  upon  the  current,  and  prevented  all  easy  entrance  or 
escape.  Soon  after  Mungo’s  arrival,  he  discovered  a  large 
kettle,  boiling  and  bubbling,  in  a  crevice  of  the  cliff,  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  transverse  beam ;  and  beheld  around  it,  now 
that  a  parcel  of  sticks  and  dry  leaves  were  kindled,  a  most 
picturesque  and  motley  group — women,  children,  men,  boys, 
and  lasses,  of  all  hues,  aspects,  and  sizes,  were  scattered  about 
in  profusion ;  and,  as  the  flame  flashed  back  from  the  red 
sandstone  of  the  linn,  their  faces  glared  on  Mungo  with  a  de¬ 
moniac  expression.  It  seemed  the  very  picture  of  Pande¬ 
monium  ;  and  yet  the  hearty  laugh,  the  bold  oath,  and  the 
occasional  inquiry,  bespoke  the  inhabitants  to  be,  at  least,  one 
remove  from  devils.  Mungo  was  desired  to  rest  him  and  his 
pack  on  the  apron  of  the  rock,  and  compelled  without  a  nay¬ 
say,  to  unstrap  his  pack,  and  expose  his  goods,  not  (seem¬ 
ingly)  for  sale  but  for  plunder.  This  was  not  the  way,  as¬ 
suredly,  to  turn  the  penny  to  advantage,  but  what  can  one 
say—  “  durum  telum  necessitas — there  was  no  avoiding  the 
spoliation.  To  be  sure,  the  king,  or  leader  of  the  gipsy 
tribe,  amounting  probably  to  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  per¬ 
sons,  _  hinted  in  his  ear  that  he  should  not  be  a  loser  at  last; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  to  his  no  small  mortification,  he  saw 
his  shawls,  napkins,  stockings,  and  waistcoat  pieces,  making 
the  round  of  the  company  without  ceremony,  and  forgetting 
like  the  dove  from  the  ark,  to  return  whence  they  had  fled. 

I  he  pack  having  been  thus  ransacked,  and  the  pot  having 
given  audible  intimation  for  some  time  of  its  preparatory 
doings,  the  king— for  such  he  was— the  notorious  Donald 
Faa,  with  Iris  three  sons,  Duncan,  Cuthbert,  and  Donnert 
Davie,  together  with  the  king’s  fair  daughter,  Helen  Yetholm 
Faa,  squatted  down  on  the  grass,  and,  without  the  help  of 
forks,  made  a  hearty  meal  on  hares,  chickens,  turkeys,  geese, 
and  half-a-dozen  brace  of  partridges,  which  might  have  re¬ 
joiced  the  heart  even  of  a  Dominie  Sampson.  The  other 
members  of  the  community  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  de¬ 
puted  authority  of  a  young  man  of  good  features,  and  an 
athletic  and  genteel  appearance,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
the  squire..  After  eating  had  had  its  fair  share  of  devoted 
and  unremitted  attention,  a  barrel,  of  considerable  dimensions. 


began,  to  make  its  way  downward  from  amidst  the  recesses 
ot  this  water-worn  and  excavated  rock ;  and  a  tub  being 
hurled  sideways  into  the  service,  boiling  water  was  procured, 
and  sugar  in  no  ordinary  quantity  commingled  ;  and,  by  the 
help  of  a  ladle  and  several  chopin  decanters,  the  whole  mass 
of  Egyptian  humanity  was  stirred  up  into  song,  laugh, 
scream,  inebriety,  quarrel,  battle,  stupor,  and  insensibility. 
Our  friend  Mungo  had  no  objections  whatever  to  the  feast, 
nor  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  prolonged.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  notorious  for  his  drinking  habits,  insomuch  that  his 
observation  on  this  occasion  is  still  repeated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  oi  the  place  of  his  nativity.  When  questioned 
by  the  king  respecting  the  size  of  his  native  village,  Penpont, 
liis  reply  was— “It  is  an  exceeding  great  city.”  This 
being  questioned,  his  proof  was  equally  ingenious,  and 
descriptive  of  his  habits— “Why,  Nineveh  took  Jonah 
three  days  to  travel  through  it,  whereas  Penpont  generally 
takes  me  seven.”  He  referred  manifestly  to  his  habit  of 
stopping  and  drinking  at  every  petty  inn  and  public-house 
in  the  village  !  The  jest  told  exceedingly  in  his  favour. 
Mungo,  however,  in  spite  of  his  losses  and  crosses,  had  a 
noble  night  of  it,  as  he  afterwards  said,  with  the  gipsies, 
and  awakened  next  morning  from  his  grassy  couch  to  cool 
his  aiking  temples  in  the  stream,  and  restore  his  stomach  by 
a  hair  of  the  dog  that  had  bit  him.  He  then  observed  that 
the  two  sons,  Duncan  and  Cuthbert,  but  not  Davie,  (yclept 
Donnert,  from  his  peculiarity  of  mental  constitution,)  were 
absent,  and  that  their  father  not  only  exhibited  no  surprise 
respecting  his  sons  absence,  but  refused  to  give  any  account 
to  his  guest  of  the  cause  of  it.  Meanwhile,  Mungo  had  an 
opportunity  of  marking  the  appearances  of  the  various  ob¬ 
jects  around  them  somewhat  more  distinctly  than  he  had 
been  able  to  do  on  the  preceding  evening.  Blankets,  sup¬ 
ported  by  forked  poles,  old  clothes  and  rags  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  formed  a  kind  of  nightly  shelter  for  the  common  herd ; 
whilst  the  royal  head  reposed,  in  the  midst  of  his  male  pro¬ 
geny,  on  the  lap  of  a  projecting  rock,  with  a  few  hare  skins 
for  his  pillow,  and  a  corn  sack  for  his  coverlet.  His  fair 
daughter’s  bed-chamber  was  somewhat  more  removed  beyond 
a  .projecting  corner  of  the  winding  linn,  and  she  was  protected 
fiom  observation  by  the  branches  of  the  overhanging  trees 
being  drawn  closely  down  over  her,  and  by  what  had  once, 
in.  all  probability,  been  a  soldier’s  tent,  but  which  was  now 
miserably  rent,  and  unweather-worthy.  It  was  manifest 
that  this  child  was  the  darling  and  care  of  a  fond  father ; 
for  she  was  not  only  provided  in  a  superior  manner,  but,  by 
the  position  of  his  own  sleeping  apartment,  she  was  pro¬ 
tected  from  all  intercourse  with  the  other  members  of  the 
tribe.  Honest  Nature !  thou  art  too  many,  even  for  a  gipsy 
life ;  and  even  here  parental  affection,  hallowed  and  refined 
what  was  unseemly  and  revolting.  I  say  revolting  •  for  in 
an  obscure  corner,  and  under  the  shelter  of  a  hazel-bush, 
lay  a  figure,  emaciated  with  disease,  and  probably  with  dissi¬ 
pation  and  crime,  groaning  in  agony,  and  regarded  with  no 
more  sympathy  by  the  great  mass  of  the  tribe  than  if  he  had 
been  a  strangled  hare  or  a  mangled  horse.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  indeed  terrible  in  this  sight.  True,  Helen  Faa  did  all 
that  she  was  permitted,  but  that  was  but  little,  to  alleviate 

his  sufferings ;  but  death  was  in  his  eye  and  in  his  throat _ 

he  made  one  great  effort  to  rise,  grasped  a  branch  con¬ 
vulsively,  and  ceased  to  five.  Mungo  would  willingly  have 
retired,  even  with  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  but  he  was 
not  permitted — probably  because  old  David  conjectured  that 
information  would  be  immediately  lodged  against  him,  and 
he  would  be  compelled  to  relinquish  one  of  his  strongest 
holds  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Meantime,  Mungo  had  an 
opportunity  of  beholding  more  closely  the  female  portion  of 
this  society  ;  and  was  exceedingly  struck — for  he  was  yet  a 
young  man  and  unmarried— with  the  really  handsome  faces 
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and  well-formed  persona  which  characterised  the  whole ;  hut 
far  and  away  above  all  the  rest  shone  Miss  Helen  Yetholm 
Faa  for  thus  was  she  designated  by  the  clan — in  the  pride 
of  health,  youth,  and  black,  or  rather  brown  eyes — those 
weapons  ol  female  onset  which  are  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword,  as  Mungo  used  to  sing  or  say  afterwards,  in  a  song 
which  he  composed  on  the  occasion : — 

“  They  were  jet,  jet  black,  and  like  a  hawk, 

And  wadna  let  a  body  be.” 

All  this  seemed  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  squire,  who 
evidently  paid  the  young  princess  particular  attention,  and 
seemed,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  jealous  of  any  foreign 
interference  with  the  object  of  his  attention.  Donnert  Davie 
was  a  stout,  ill-made,  squint-eyed  being,  who  stammered 
in  his  speech,  and  seemed  particularly  useful  in  carrying 
on  the  culinary  operations,  under  the  direction  of  Helen, 
in  the  retreat.  He  felled  wood  for  the  fire,  carried  water 
to  the  kettle,  heated  cow  and  sheep  horns  in  the  flame ; 
brought  round  about  and  close  to  the  operator  old  pots, 
pans,  and  trenchers,  which  had  been  obtained  to  be  clouted, 
clasped,  and  mended.  He  was,  in  short,  a  kind  of  gipsy  fac¬ 
totum;  and  when  “the  house  affairs  did  not  call  him  thence,” 
he  would  associate  with  the  stranger,  stammering  out  such 
incoherent  inquiries  as — “  Whare  been  ! — What  do  ! — What 
do  ! — Mother  dead! — Mother  dead  ! — Yes — yes — yes — true — 
true — true” — muttering  to  himself,  and  repeating  the  same 
monosyllable  half-a-dozen  times.  His  sister  Helen  was  mani¬ 
festly  kind  to  him,  and  would  not  permit  any  of  the  company 
to  insult  or  ill-use  him. 

Night  arrived,  but  with  it  not  Duncan  or  Cuthbert ;  and 
it  was  not  till  late  in  the  following  evening  that  they  made 
then-  appearance,  and  with  them  came  silver  and  gold  in 
abundance ;  consequently  Mungo  Clark’s  claims  were  satis¬ 
fied  ;  and  he  was  informed  that,  next  morning,  as  they  were 
all  about  to  decamp,  he  might  pursue  his  journey  homewards; 
but  about  the  following  dawn,  an  authoritative  voice  from  the 
top  of  the  precipice  summoned  the  whole  party  to  a  sur¬ 
render.  One  figure  stood  prominently  forward,  looking  over 
the  rock ;  and  Donnert  Davie,  whose  blunderbuss  always  lay 
charged  beside  him,  immediately  fired,  and  the  figure  came 
tumbling  down  headlong,  and  sunk  in  the  yawning  abyss  of 
boding  water.  In  a  word,  the  whole  party,  after  a  most 
determined  resistance,  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  military 
party  obtained  from  Dumfries  :  and  it  being  proved  against 
Duncan  and  Donald  Faa  that  they  had  stolen  some  cattle 
from  Dalswinton  Mains,  and  sold  them  on  the  sands  of 
Dumfries  —  as  also  against  Donnert  Davie,  that  he  had 
shot  the  sergeant  who  commanded  on  the  occasion — the 
whole  three  brothers  were  tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced 
to  be  executed,  in  terrorem ,  near  the  spot  where  their  depre¬ 
dations  had  been  committed.  As  there  were  three  persons  to 
execute,  and  the  famous  tree  already  referred  to  had  three 
branches,  they  appeared  to  the  sheriff  to  be  destined  for 
each  other ;  and  accordingly  all  the  three  were  hung  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  tree,  which  has  ever  since  retained 
the  appellation  of  “  The  Three  Brethren.” 

Old  David,  his  fair  daughter,  Mungo  Clark,  Squire  Cock- 
burn,  and  the  rest,  were  set  at  liberty ;  but  the  gipsies  were 
conveyed  by  a  military  escort  across  the  Borders ;  and  I  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  the  squire,  who  was  the 
young  laird  of  Glenae,  after  considerable  opposition  from  the 
old  father,  was  married  to  fair  Helen  Yetholm  Faa;  and  that 
he  was  the  happy  husband  of  the  fair  dame  who  used  after¬ 
wards  to  go  about  the  country  in  disguise,  attending  in  gipsy 
garb  at  weddings,  kirns,  and  merry  meetings,  and  giving 
origin  to  the  well-known  reel — “  Auld  Glenae.” 


THE  MISTAKE  RECTIFIED. 

“  Now,  said  the  traveller,  as  he  wandered  up  one  of  those 
retired  Highland  glens,  which  characterise  and  beautify  the 
Grampian  range,  ‘  I  shall  once  more  visit  my  dear  father 
and  mother ;  and  my  sister,  now  woman  grown ;  and,  what 
is  more,  my  sweet  Helen  M ‘Donald,  who  used  to  gather  the 
mountain  berries  along  with  me,  and  pursue  the  little  kids 
and  lambs.  Ah,  Helen  was  only  about  thirteen  years  old 
when  I  left ;  she  will  now  be  eighteen ;  a  full  grown  beau¬ 
tiful  woman,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  wonder  if  old  Amdrew,  her 
grandfather,  be  still  living ;  he  used  to  tell  me  such  tales  of 
Prince  Charlie,  and  Prestonpans,  and  Culloden,  that  my  hair 
yet  almost  stands  erect  at  the  recollection  of  them.  And 
then  there  was  Euphemia  M'Gregor,  his  son’s  wife,  the 
mother  of  my  dear  Helen ;  and  Oscar  and  Fingal,  my  father’s 
faithful  attendants  and  servants  :  and  we  had  such  fun  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  winter  nights,  when  the  sheep  were  in  a  place 
of  safety,  and  the  door  was  barred,  and  the  peat-fire  was 
burning  clear,  and  the  very  cat  and  kitten  enjoyed  the  cheery 
fireside — such  questions  and  commands,  such  guessing  and 
forfeiting,  and  riding  round  the  fire  on  a  besom,  and  holding 
one’s  mouth  full  of  water  to  discharge  on  the  person’s  face  who 
should  first  laugh  at  our  grotesque  gestures  and  looks :  but 
night  is  approaching  whilst  I  finger  by  the  way — my  whole 
heart  heaves  to  behold  once  more  the  sweet  home  of  my 
youth  and  innocence.” 

Thus  said,  or  thought  aloud,  a  young  man,  seemingly 

about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  as  he  ascended  Glen - 

and  approached  the  thatched  sheiling  which  stood  on  the 
margin  of  a  small  mountain  stream,  which  wended  its  mazes 
along  the  tortuous  glen.  He  had  been  five  years,  come  the 
time,  absent  from  his  mountain  home,  and  had,  during  that 
period,  endured  and  encountered  a  variety  of  fortune.  He 
sung  as  he  went  along — 

“  A  light  heart  and  thin  pair  of  breeches, 

Goes  through  the  world,  brave  boys  !  ” 

switching  the  bent  and  heather  bells  with  his  cane,  and 
treading  with  a  step  as  elastic  as  was  his  bosom.  At  last, 
just  as  the  sun  was  tinging  with  his  departing  ray  the  top  of 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  turned  the 
corner  of  a  projecting  rock,  and  came  at  once  into  full  and 
distinct  view  of  his  home.  It  was  then  gray  twilight,  and 
objects  began  to  assume  an  indistinct  appearance.  Walk¬ 
ing  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  as  if  meditating,  there  appeared 
a  figure  wrapped  up  in  a  Highland  plaid.  It  immediately 
struck  the  young  sailor  that  this  was  his  sister  ;  and  in  order 
to  give  her  what  is  called  an  agreeable  surprise,  he  stepped 
aside  unperceived  by  her,  and  stood  concealed  behind  a  pro¬ 
jecting  cliff,  which  the  stream  had  stripped  bare  of  soil  in  its 
passing  current.  The  figure  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
then,  sighing  deeply,  uttered  some  sound,  which  his  ear  could 
not  catch.  At  last,  tears  and  sobs  followed,  and  he  heard 
the  words  most  distinctly  pronounced — “  Alas,  I  can  never 
truly  love  him  !  I  shall  be  the  most  wretched  of  women  ! 
But  he  whom  I  loved  as  angels  love — Oh,  he,  my  own  dear 
William  M'Pherson,  is  dead  and  gone,  and  I  can  never  see 
him  more.” 

“  But  you  can  though,  my  own  dear  Helen ;  and  in  an 
instant  he  held  her  lifeless  and  motionless  in  his  arms.  She 
had  uttered  just  one  awful  scream,  which  was  re-echoed  by 
the  surrounding  cliffs,  and  had  ceased  to  feel  or  know  any¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  living  world.  Alas  !  she  was  dead, 
and  he  was  distracted.  He  ran  to  the  house  calling  aloud  for 
help  ;  but  every  one  of  its  inmates,  even  the  mother  who 
bore  him,  fled  from  his  presence,  uttering  ejaculations,  inti- 
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mating  the  greatest  terror  at  his  presence.  In  vain  did  he 
protest  with  tears — I  am  your  son  and  no  other — I  am  Willie 
M'Pherson,  your  lost  boy !  His  words  bore  no  conviction 
along  with  them.  Avaunt,  foul  fiend  !  Avaunt,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Trinity — trouble  me  not — trouble  me 
not ;  my  dear  child  is  in  heaven  ;  and  thou,  foul  spirit,  are 
permitted  for  a  time  to  assume  his  shape.  His  sister,  too,  was 
equally  incredulous,  and  his  father  had  not  yet  returned  from 
the  hill.  What  was  to  be  done  ;  Helen  M'Donald  was  in  all 
probability  dead,  or  dying  helpless  and  alone,  and  yet  no  one 
would  come  to  her  assistance.  At  last,  Oscar  and  Fingal 
made  their  appearance  in  advance  of  his  father ;  and  though 
they  barked  at  first  upon  his  naming  them,  they  immediately 
ran  up  to  him  and  jumped  up  upon  his  back,  his  neck,  his 
head,  his  whole  person.  They  seemed  in  as  much  danger  of 
expressing  of  joy  as  poor  Helen  had  been  of  dying  of  fearful 
surprise. 

“  Stand  back,”  said  the  delighted  and  believing  father  to 
his  wife,  who  absolutely  clung  to  his  knees  to  prevent  his 
advance — “  Stand  back,  woman;  d’ye  think  Fingal  and  Oscar 
would  caress  the  foul  fiend  in  that  manner  ?  Na — na — na. 
Ha !  ha  !  ha !  ”  And  he  fell  upon  his  son’s  shoulders,  weep¬ 
ing  and  crying  convulsively. 

“  My  father — my  dear,  dear  father.” 

“My  son — my  lost,  my  only,  my  restored  son,”  was  the 
response. 

But  Helen,  in  an  instant,  brought  the  whole  party,  con¬ 
sisting  of  father,  mother,  sister,  and  son,  to  her  aid :  a  light 
was  procured  and  held  over  her  face  ;  her  bosom  was  bared, 
and  rubbed ;  her  forehead  had  water  plentifully  poured  upon 
it  from  the  stream ;  and,  at  last,  symptoms  of  returning  life 
appeared.  Oscar  and  Fingal,  in  the  meantime,  had  licked 
Helen’s  face,  and  neck,  and  shoulders,  all  over ;  and  whether 
from  any  virtue  in  the  peculiar  touch  of  their  tongues,,  or 
from  the  natural  expiry  of  the  trance,  Helen  breathed  heavily 
— her  bosom  heaved;  William  looked  on  her  cheeks,  and 
they  were  flushed  with  red.  In  a  moment  he  had  her  in  his 
arms.  Helen,  for  some  time,  suffered  exquisite  bodily  tor¬ 
ture;  but  was  at  last  capable  of  having  the  truth  made 
gradually  known  to  her.  She  said  surely  she  had  been 
dreaming,  as  she  had  often  done,  and  that  she  was  still 
surely  asleep,  and  that  she  would  waken,  at  last,  as  she  had 
done  before,  to  a  dreadful  perception  of  the  reahty.  William 
M'Pherson  still  continued  to  clasp  and  assure  Helen  of  his 
personal  identity.  But  even  when  convinced  of  the  reahty 
of  William's  presence,  Helen  did  not  evince  that  degree  of 
happiness  which  might  have  been  expected  ;  she  sat  stupified 
and  passive,  and  seemingly  insensible  to  everything  around 
her ;  her  mind  was  evidently  wandering  to  a  disagreeable 
subject.  However,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  return  with 
the  family  into  the  house,  and,  worn  out  and  fatigued,  she 
was  soon  after  put  to  rest  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  young  sailor  was  questioned  mi¬ 
nutely  respecting  the  reason  of  his  re-appearance  after  he  had 
been  so  long  reported  and  believed  by  everybody  to  be  dead. 

Without  repeating  his  answer  in  his  own  words,  which 
were  interlarded  with  sea-phrases,  we  may  state,  in  general, 
that  it  was  to  the  following  purpose : — He  had  gone  to 
Dundee,  with  the  view  of  making  some  small  purchases  for 
the  household,  when  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  recruit¬ 
ing  party,  who  were  beating  up  for  marines  for  the  fleet, 
then  just  returned  from  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet  at 
Copenhagen.  Inexperienced  as  he  was,  he  was  enticed 
into  a  public-house  on  the  shore,  and  awakened,  after  a 
stupor  of  some  hours,  on  board  a  British  man-of-war.  In 
a  few  hours,  he  was  conveyed  out  to  sea,  along  with  several 
others,  and  was  conveyed  immediately  to  Spithead.  Hav¬ 
ing  it  ultimately  put  to  his  choice  whether  he  would  stand 
by  a  gun,  or  handle  a  musket  and  a  sabre,  he  chose  the 


former,  and  was  regularly  entered  as  an  able-bodied  seaman 
on  board  his  Majesty’s  ship  the  Victory.  In  her,  along 
with  Admiral  Nelson,  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
then  crossed  the  Atlantic,  back  to  the  shores  of  France. 
The  enemy  still  eluding  the  eagle-eye  of  Lord  Nelson,  he 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  and,  after  various  landings  and 
inquiries,  came  upon  the  French  fleet,  moored  closely  in¬ 
land  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  He 
was  in  the  dreadful  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  assisted  in  res¬ 
cuing  several  who  were  blown  up,  but  not  killed,  in  the 
L’Orient.  After  the  battle,  he  had  piromotion,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  prize-money,  on  account  of  his  brave  and  humane 
conduct,  and  sailed  again  for  Naples,  and  latterly  in 
quest  of  the  Spanish  fleet  on  tire  coast  of  Spain.  He  was 
close  by  Nelson  when  he  was  shot  by  a  rifleman  from  the 
mast  of  the  ship  with  which  he  had  grappled,  and  saw  the 
fellow  who  did  the  deed  drop  on  the  deck,  being  shot 
through  the  heart  by  a  marine  on  board  of  Lord  Nelson’s 
ship.  After  the  battle,  he  was  returned  to  Plymouth,  hav¬ 
ing  been  wounded  in  the  leg— a  musket-ball  had  passed 
through  the  flesh,  and  somewhat,  but  not  greatly,  injured 
the  bone.  He  spent  some  months  in  the  hospital,  and  was 
then  despatched  to  the  coast  of  France  on  board  the  Spit¬ 
fire.  There  he  had  distinguished  liimself  in  cutting  out 
and  burning  several  of  the  enemy’s  craft  at  Havre ;  and  be¬ 
ing  again  wounded,  though  slightly,  in  the  arm,  he  was  put 
upon  the  pension-list,  and  allowed  to  dispose  of  liimself  till 
his  country  should  again  require  his  services.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  began  to  think  of  his  home,  and,  with  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  the  bank,  and  a  pension  order  of 
about  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day  in  his  pocket,  he 
arrived  at  Dundee  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  his  native  glen  when  the  reader  lirst  became  acquainted 
with  him.  When  this  narrative  was  finished,  his  father 
retired  for  an  instant,  and  then  appeared  with  some  papers, 
which  he  had  extracted  from  Iris  private  depositories.  He 
first  read  a  letter,  which  purported  to  come  from  a  king’s 
officer,  who  signed  himself  William  Wilson,  and  who  in¬ 
formed  his  afflicted  father  that  his  son  had  been  induced  to 
go  on  board  a  king’s  ship,  to  see  the  arrangements  which  it 
exhibited;  but  that,  in  passing  from  the  small  boat  to  the 
deck,  he  had  missed  a  foot,  and  been  drowned.  The  letter 
was  dated  on  board  the  Spitfire;  and  mentioned,  likewise, 
that  the  ship  was  under  sailing  orders  for  the  general  rendez¬ 
vous  at  Spithead.  The  poor  distracted  parent  had  come  to 
Dundee,  but  could  obtain  no  information  of  his  son- — only, 
about  three  months  after,  he  heard  that  a  dead  body,  severely 
mutilated,  had  been  thrown  out  upon  the  sands  of  St  An¬ 
drews  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  state  of  its  decomposition, 
had  immediately  been  interred  in  Christian  burial-ground. 
A  second  pilgrimage  to  St  Andrews  was  undertaken  by  the 
father  and  daughter ;  but  nothing  satisfactory  was  discovered, 
except  that  the  corpse  exhibited  marks  of  having  been  dressed 
in  a  blue  and  white  striped  waistcoat,  which  answered  to  that 
in  which  he  had  left  Denhead,  his  home  in  the  Highlands. 
After  this  last  discovery,  all  further  inquiry  ceased,  and  the 
afflicted  family  fulfilled  the  period  of  their  sincere  mourning, 
and  things  returned  nearly  to  their  usual  bearing.  But  when 
father,  and  mother,  and  sister  had  seemingly  got  over  the 
worst  of  their  grief,  Helen  M'Donald  still  pined  in  silence 
over  the  recollections  of  her  early  companion ;  and  as  she 
expanded  into  womanhood,  her  grief  seemed  to  grow 
“  with  her  growth ;  ”  and  her  father  became  extremely 
anxious  to  have  Helen  properly  and  creditably  disposed  of 
in  marriage. 

The  son  of  a  small  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
lately  become  laird  himself ;  and,  though  far  exceeding  Helen 
in  years,  having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her, 
particularly  at  church,  on  Sabbath,  he  had  become  enam- 
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oured  of  so  much  beauty  and  innocence.  Proposals  had  been 
made  to  the  father,  which  were  immediately  accepted;  and 
the  young  lady  had  been  dealt  with,  as  young  ladies  in  such 
situations  generally  are,  by  arguments  of  interest  and  worldly 
comfort,  and  even  grandeur.  First  impressions  are  deep — 
oh,  how  deep  ! — and  Helen  could  not  yet  entirely  exclude  the 
image  of  her  beloved  William  from  her  recollection.  Laird 
M'Wharry  was  urgent  in  his  suit — her  father,  whom  she 
affectionately  loved,  was  troubled  and  anxious — her  mother, 
too,  pressed  home  upon  her  attention  prudential  considera¬ 
tions — so,  after  long  delays  and  many  internal  struggles, 
Helen  at  last  consented  to  become — but  not  till  some  months 
afterwards  —  Mrs  or  Lady  MWharry,  as  the  peasantry 
styled  the  laird’s  wife.  It  was  during  her  visit  (previous 
to  her  marriage)  to  MWharry,  that  the  incident  took  place 
which  thus  connects  our  narrative,  and  brings  us  up  to 
the  point  of  time  when  William  M'Pherson  arrived  at  Den- 
head. 

William,  learning  from  Helen,  as  well  as  from  his  father 
and  mother,  how  matters  were  situated,  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  left  no  means  of  tracing  the  place  of  his  retreat.  Days, 
and  even  weeks,  passed,  but  no  letter  arrived,  and  no  message 
came.  In  the  meantime,  the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage 
approached,  and  Helen  seemed  to  have  made  up  her  mind  to 
submit  to  necessity— at  least,  she  tried  to  look  cheerful,  and 
put  as  good  a  face  upon  it  as  many  tears,  shed  in  private, 
would  permit. 

Laird  MWharry  was  a  true  Highlander— he  had  much  of 
that  clannish  feeling  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Celt.  He  rvas, 
besides,  exceedingly  passionate,  and  had  more  than  once  got 
into  trouble  from  having  used  hasty  and  unguarded  expres¬ 
sions.  Nay,  he  had  once  been  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  damages  had  been  obtained  to  a  considerable 
amount,  by  one  of  his  servants,  or  rather  slaves,  whom  he 
had  beat  most  unmercifully.  In  attending  a  Perth  market, 
he  had  occasion  to  ride  homewards,  after  dark,  with  a  brother 
proprietor,  who  had  lately  bought  an  estate  in  his  neighbour¬ 
hood.  This  proprietor  could  not  boast  a  Celtic  name  or 
origin.  He  was  plain  Mr  Monnipenny,  from  the  town  of 
Kirkcaldy,  in  Fife.  They  had  both  been  drinking  during  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  were,  therefore,  more  liable  to  get  into 
some  dispute  or  quarrel.  MWharry  began  by  deprecating 
Mr  Monnipenny’s  horse,  whose  character  the  master  sup¬ 
ported  with  some  warmth ;  so,  to  settle  the  matter,  they  both 
set  off  at  the  gallop,  and  the  fire  flashed  from  the  horses’  heels 
as  they  passed  through  Dunkeld.  Unfortunately  for  Laird 
MWharry,  however,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  above  town, 
the  saddle-girth  gave  way,  and  he  came  to  the  ground  head 
foremost.  He  was  dead  when  Mr  Monnipenny  came  up  with 
him.  He  had  suffered  a  concussion  of  the  brain ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  medical  aid  was  immediately  obtained  from 
Dunkeld,  nothing  could  be  done. 

Poor  Helen  M'Pherson  really  mourned  his  fate ;  for  though 
she  had  no  love  for  him,  she  had  brought  herself  to  think 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  fulfil  her  promise.  But  where  was  he 
whom  her  young  heart  held  in  its  core?  No  one  knew — no 
one  could  tell.  Helen  had  inwardly  resolved  to  live  single  on 
his  account,  even  if  no  further  accounts  were  received  of 
William  M'Pherson.  But  her  father,  in  the  meantime,  died 
of  a  fever ;  and  her  mother  was  compelled  to  remove  from  the 
farm  to  the  village  of  Dunkeld,  where,  in  order  to  support 
herself  and  her  lovely  daughter,  she  set  up  a  little  shop  with 
a  small  sum  which  her  husband  and  she  had  saved,  and  was 
highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  In  the  meantime,  the 
parish  schoolmaster,  an  excise  officer,  and  a  wealthy  sheep- 
farmer,  all  solicited  Helen’s  hand :  but  she  lent  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  these  offers,  still  thinking,  and  speaking,  and  dreaming, 
about  her  William. 

One  day,  when  she  was  standing  at  the  shop  door,  she  ob¬ 


served  a  crowd  gathered  about  a  horse  and  gig,  out  of  which 
a  person  had  just  been  thrown,  and  was  taken  up,  as  was 
feared,  lifeless.  Helen,  from  motives  of  humanity,  rushed 
into  the  crowd  to  make  inquiries,  and  saw  the  person  carried 
into  an  adjoining  apothecary’s  shop;  there  he  was  immediately 
bled,  and,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  all,  had  begun  to  re¬ 
cover.  The  fact  turned  out  to  be,  that  he  had  been  stunned 
by  the  fall  on  his  head,  but  no  concussion  or  fracture  had 
taken  place.  The  gentleman,  she  learned,  had  been  put  to 
bed,  but  was  mighty  unruly,  as  he  insisted  upon  pursuing  his 
journey  that  very  evening  into  the  Highlands ;  and  a  post- 
chaise,  with  two  horses,  and  a  steady  driver,  had  been  brought 
to  the  apothecary’s  door,  and  the  traveller  was  passing  into  it 
with  his  head  and  arm  tied  up,  when  all  at  once  Helen  uttered 
a  scream,  and  stood  trembling  betwixt  him  and  the  convey¬ 
ance.  It  was  her  own  William,  returned  from  sea — to  which 
he  had  again  fled — and  making  all  despatch  to  reach  Den- 
head,  as  he  had  learned,  on  his  way  towards  the  Highlands, 
the  fate  that  had  overtaken  the  bridegroom,  Laird  MWharry. 
Now,  reader,  you  and  I  part — I  can  do  no  more  for  you ;  for, 
if  you  cannot  far  better  conceive,  than  I  can  describe  what 
followed,  you  can  be  no  reader  of  mine — you  will  never  have 
perused  the  story  at  all.  William  was  now  comfortably  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  pensioned,  and  dismissed  the  service;  and  the 
last  time  I  had  a  week’s  fishing  at  Amalrie,  I  spent  my  even¬ 
ings  and  nights  under  Iris  roof.  He  is  now,  like  myself,  a 
grandfather ;  and  Helen,  though  not  quite  so  young  as  she 
was  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  is  still  in  my  mind  a  per¬ 
fect  beauty,  and  has  blessed  her  husband,  during  a  pretty  long 
life,  with  all  that  kind  husbands  can  expect  or  obtain  by 
marriage.  She  has  made  him  a  happy  father,  and  a  fond, 
foolish,  indulgent  grandpapa. 


DURA  DEN;  OR,  SECOND  THOUGHTS  ARE  BEST. 

I  took  my  way,  a  few  days  ago,  fishing-rod  in  hand,  from 
Cupar  in  Fife,  by  Dura  Den,  up  towards  the  healthy  and  se¬ 
questered  village  of  Ceres.  Dura  Den  was  once  romantic  and 
secluded.  Its  brawling  stream,  which  empties  the  waters  of 
the  upper  bason  into  the  Eden,  leapt  and  tumbled  over 
igneous,  and  penetrated  its  way  through  aqueous  formations, 
till  it  mingled  into  rejoicing  union  with  the  lovely  Eden  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  old  towers  of  Spottiswood,  and  the  fine 
Gothic  church  of  Dairsie.  This  deep  and  beautifully  winding 
ravine  was  covered  from  rock  to  rock,  on  each  successively 
sunny  side,  by  trees  of  various  name  and  leaf,  from  the  scented 
sloe  and  hawthorn  up  to  the  hazel,  the  birch,  and  the  oak. 
It  was  a  perfect  aviary  during  the  spring  months.  A  few 
wild  deer  browsed  amidst  recesses,  and  various  love-smitten 
maids  and  men  repaired  to  this  retreat,  to  talk  of  many  things 
which  were  only  interesting  to  themselves.  The  soft  pro¬ 
jecting  sandstone  rocks  had  been  water-run  into  caves  and 
recesses ;  and  in  some  of  these,  report  had  fixed  the  residence, 
for  a  night  at  least,  of  the  famous  Balfour  of  Burley,  after  the 
affair  of  Magnus  Muir.°  It  is  not,  however,  to  this,  but  to  a 
more  recent  occurrence,  that  I  am  now  about  to  solicit  your 
attention,  after,  however,  premising  the  change  which  has  now 
been  wrought  upon  this  once  rural,  secluded,  romantic,  lovely 
spot.  At  the  very  entrance,  there  stands  a  bone  mill,  grind¬ 
ing,  with  grating  activity  and  horrible  crunch,  into  powder 
the  mingled  bones  of  man  and  beast.  You  have  scarcely  es¬ 
caped  from  the  horrible  jarring  sound  of  the  modern  ogre, 
than  you  come  full  plump  upon  a  spinning-mill,  with  as  many 
windows  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  There  it  stands  be- 

*  A  sword  has  lately  been  discovered  in  one  of  the  caves,  rusted  and 
broken— probably  once  the  sword  of  Burleyi— 19th  Oct.  1839. 
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striding  the  valley  like  a  colossus,  and  commanding  all  the 
collected  energies  of  the  once  pure  and  solitary  stream.  Bless 
me !  how  it  thunders :  the  very  rocks  seem  to  shake  under 
the  whirl  of  the  tremendous  machinery ;  whilst  at  every  open 
window  out  flies  in  clouds  the  imprisoned  dust  and  stour.  A 
single  door  opens,  and  the  sound  maddens  on  your  ear  into  a 
screwing  torture.  It  shuts  again.  You  are  greatly  relieved 
by  the  compressed  and  imprisoned  horror.  A  little  farther 
up  this  once  delighted  den,  a  pillar  of  smoke  shoots  out  on 
the  eye,  like  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  This  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  (as  in  the  formation  of  this  globe)  fire  has  been 
called  upon  to  assist  water.  Again  and  again,  another  and 
another  hulking  dirty  erection  fixes  its  hideous  trail  in  the 
lovely  localities,  till  the  landscape  still  onwards  opens  upon 
green  fields,  all  covered  and  whitened  over,  not  with  daisies, 
but  with  yarn,  which  has  just  been  removed  from  the  vitriolic 
vat.  I  had  essayed  here  and  there  to  fish,  but  had  not  even 
a  nibble.  A  little  factory  urchin,  who  saw  my  mistake,  im¬ 
mediately  accosted  me  with — 

“  Ye  needna  fish  hereabout,  sir,  for  the  fish  are  a’  dead.” 

“What  has  deaded  them?”  said  I. 

“  Oh !  I  dinna  ken,  except  maybe  it  is  the  vitriol — they 
dinna  tak’  wi’  the  vitriol  ava.” 

“  No  wonder,”  thought  I.  “  I  suspect  neither  you  nor  I 
would  tak’  weel  with  such  a  beverage.”  So  I  at  once  rolled 
in  my  line,  put  up  my  rod,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  returning, 
somewhat  disappointed,  from  my  forenoon’s  ramble,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  old  though  fresh-looking  man 
in  his  “  cruda  viridisque  senectus,"  who  was  sitting  on  a  bench 
in  the  sunshine,  betwixt  the  door  and  the  window  of  one  of 
those  very  neat  and  cleanly  cottages,  which  have  been  erected 
for  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  mill  spinners, 
and  which,  from  the  name  of  the  spirited  proprietor,  has  been 
called  “Yoolfield.” 

“James,”  said  the  old  man;  “come  here,  James,  and  tell 
me  what ’s  that  ye  waur  saying  to  the  gentleman.” 

“  Ou,  I  was  only  telling  him,  there  waur  nae  trouts  except 
stane  anes  °  here.” 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  approached  the  old  man’s  seat, 
and  thinking  that  he  motioned  me  to  be  seated,  I  at  once 
took  my  place,  as  if  I  had  been  an  old  acquaintance,  by  his 
side.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  the  grandfather  of  this 
urchin,  who,  in  a  few  minutes,  reappeared  with  a  face  of 
great  comfort  and  vigorous  health ;  “  causa  erat  in  aperto  ” 
— he  had  dined. 

“Ye’ll  be  a  stranger  hereaboots,  I  mak  nae  doubt?”  said 
the  old  man. 

I  replied  that  I  had  been  so  for  some  time  past;  that 
I  had  stopped,  on  my  way  north,  a  day  in  Cupar,  in  order 
to  revisit  this  romantic  retreat ;  but  that  it  was  now  sadly 
changed,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  pursue  my  walk  any 
farther.  I  miss,  added  I,  everything  which  I  expected  to 
see ;  the  solitude,  the  green  banks,  the  trees,  the  pure 
waters,  the  yellow  trouts,  the  all  of  innocence  and  nature 
by  which  this  den  was  marked,  ere  these  vile  spinning- 
jennies  had  entered,  with  noise,  confusion,  and  defilement 
in  her  train. 

“And  so,”  said  the  aged  Nestor,  “ye  are  up  in  arms 
against  the  late  erections,  because  ye  canna  get  an  hour  or 
twa’s  fishing,  nor  pursue  yoirr  own  fancies  about  solitude,  and 
innocence,  and  that !  I  will  tell  ye,  my  good  sir — for  ye  ’re 
but  a  bairn  in  comparison  wi’  me — that  had  ye  experienced 
what  I  hae  experienced,  ye  wad  liae  blessed  the  day  which 
converted  this  solitary  and  useless  den  into  a  source  of  com¬ 
fortable  living  to  hundreds  of  families,  who  might  otherwise 
be  starving  at  home,  or  banished  from  all  that  they  hold 
tear,  into  a  foreign  land. 

*  Vide  recent  discoveries  of  extinct  species  of  fish  found  in  this  den. 
“  Fife  Illustrated.”— Glasgow;  Joseph  Swan. 


“  Grandfather,”  hereupon  said  a  fine  rosy  girl  about  four¬ 
teen  ;  “  dinner ’s  ready ;  will  ye  come  in,  or  will  I  bring  it 
out  to  you.” 

“  I  think,”  said  the  ancient  patriarch,  “  I  ’ll  just  rest  whar 
I  am  ;  it’s  a  bonny  sunny  day,  and  the  den  is  a’  loun  and 
sheltered;  just  bring  out  the  broth  and  the  wee  bit  Irish  stew 
here,  and  maybe  this  gentleman,  now  tired  wi’  nae  fishing, 
will  no  scorn  to  tak  a  spoonfu’  and  a  bit  alangside  o’  a  puir 
auld  body.” 

I  immediately  assured  my  kind  host  that  I  had  provisions 
in  my  basket,  which  I  soon  disengaged,  together  with  a  flask 
containing  a  sufficiency  of  old  Nantz.  To  it,  therefore,  we 
set,  exchanging  viands ;  I  partaking  of  the  excellent  and 
savoury  stew,  and  he  of  a  wee  drap,  only  a  very  wee  drap,  o’ 
the  brandy.  Like  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  minstrel,  the  soul  of 
the  old  yet  vigorous  Trojan  waxed  strong  within  him ;  and 
after  having  duly  returned  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good, 
he  drew  me  close  to  his  elbow,  and  proceeded  thus: — “In¬ 
deed,  sir,  I ’m  now  considerably  upwards  of  eighty  years — the 
period  at  which  the  psalmist  says  the  strength  of  man  is  but 
grief  and  labour ;  but  I  hae  nae  found  it  sue,  for  all  my  griefs 
and  labours  were  confined  to  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  and 
no  to  the  latter  day — His  name  be  praised  for  the  same.”  I 
instinctively  answered  “  Amen ;  ”  and  partly  encouraged  by 
this,  and  partly  by  an  additional  pull  at  the  brandy  flask,  the 
old  man  pursued  his  egotism. 

“Well,  ye  see,  ye  are  against  spinning-jennies  and  large 
manufactures,  ye  say ;  but  they  are  the  friends  o’  the  poor, 
sir — the  blessed  supporters  of  thousands  and  millions  in  these 
lands.0  Y ou  shall  hear ;  for,  as  you  seem  to  have  time  on 
your  hands,  I  will,  for  your  father’s  sake,  (I  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  my  descent  from  a  worthy  clergyman  in  the 
north,)  unfold  to  you  my  whole  history,  and  that  of  my 
children  up  to  this  hour 

“  My  name,  sir,  is  Donald  Sutherland.  I  belong  origin¬ 
ally  to  the  county  of  that  name ;  and  I  was  bred  a  farmer  on 
the  estates  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  But  there  was 
neither  duke  nor  duchess  then,  oh  dear  1  ” — (Hereupon  the 
old  man  absolutely  cried ;  having,  however,  checked  himself 
by  observing  that  he  was  an  old  fool — he  again  proceeded :) 
— “  I  had,  as  I  said,  a  small  sheep-farm,  of  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  acres,  in  the  western  district  of  that  county.  I  see,  sir, 
you  are  surprised  at  my  saying  small ;  but,  sir,  when  land 
is  let  at  a  shilling  an  acre,  as  it  was  in  my  day,  such  a  farm 
is  but  small — a  thousand  shillings,  ye  ken,  is  just  fifty 
pounds  o’  yearly  rent;  and  that  was  my  rent  at  Edderachills, 
near  by  Loch  Assynt.  I  am  now,  as  you  see,  an  auld  man, 
and  a  gray ;  but  I  was  anee  young,  and  stout,  and  foolish, 
too,  nae  doot.  I  thought  naething  wad  war  me,  sae  I  just 
married  whan  I  was  a  young  inexperienced  callan’  about 
nineteen ;  and,  having  got  a  brother  of  my  puir  father’s  to  be 
security,  (ye  see  my  puir  father  was  only  a  hind  on  the 
estate  o’  Sutherland,  and  had  neither  money  nor  credit,)  I 
took  my  dear  Jenny  M'Roy  home  to  no  that  ill  a  bigging — 
wi’  a  hantel  o’  blankets,  a  peat-fire,  a  herd  callan’  and  twa  as 
canny  and  sensible  dogs  as  ever  followed  a  herd  or  turned  a 
hirsel.  Aweel,  ye  ken,  Helen  and  me  vrar  very  happy,  for 
we  loved  each  other  dearly ;  we  had  been  acquainted  frae  the 
time  we  could  climb  a  brae  or  eat  a  cranberry ;  and  things 
went  on  no  that  ill  ava.  We  had  twa  bairns  in  the  course  o’ 
twal  years,  a  lassie,  and  a  fine  lad,  wha  was  drowned,  as  ye 
shall  hear ;  but  oh,  my  heart  is  sair  yet  whan  I  think  o ’t. 
It  was  one  awful  night  in  the  month  of  January.  A  vessel 
had  stranded  in  Loch  Assynt.  The  men  were  seen,  through 
a  stormy  moonshine,  hanging  to  the  topmast,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  went  from  side  to  side,  with  a  fearful  swing.  At  every 
turn  or  jerk  another  and  another  human  being  was  plunged 

*  Very  different  this  deliverance  from  that  of  Mrs  Trollope  in  her 
“Factory  Boy.” 
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into  the  roaring  foam.  My  son  Archibald,  my  shepherd,  and 
I,  pushed  from  the  shore  in  a  fishing-boat,  which  was  lying 
high  and  dry — we  heard  the  fearful  screams  of  perishing 
men— we  rowed  off  at  all  hazards,  hut  had  not  neared  the 
vessel  when  our  boat  fairly  swamped.  We  were  still,  how¬ 
ever,  within  wading  depth,  and  with  difficulty  regained  our 
feet  and  the  boat.  We  again  pushed  hard  from  land,  and 
at  last  came  under  the  lee  of  the  wreck.  My  son  was  young, 
active,  and  daring ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  matters 
were,  or  what  remained  of  the  deck,  he  caught  a  rope,  and 
leapt  on  hoard.  In  an  instant,  a  young  man,  a  passenger, 
with  his  wife  and  child,  were  slung,  as  it  were,  miraculously 
on  hoard  our  little  boat.  The  waves  went  up  in  spouting 
foam  betwixt  the  wreck  and  the  boat,  and  then  subsiding, 
heaved  us  with  a  tremendous  crash  against  the  side  of  the 
vessel ;  and  I  remember  no  more,  till  I  awoke  to  misery,  in 
a  kelp  hut  by  the  sea-shore.  I  found  that  my  son,  with  the 
woman  and  child,  had  perished ;  but  that  the  husband,  my 
shepherd,  and  myself,  had  been  cast  ashore,  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty  resuscitated.  My  grief  and  his  mother’s  grief  were  loud 
and  severe.  But  ‘  what  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured.’ 
The  stranger  was  a  native  of  Fife,  who  had  been  to  America 
on  a  mercantile  speculation,  and  having  married  at  Hew  York, 
and  become  a  father,  was  on  his  way  towards  Kirkcaldy,  his 
-native  place,  when  this  dreadful  accident  took  place.  He  had 
lost  all  his  effects,  and  some  money  in  the  "wreck,  and  was  con¬ 
tent  to  take  part  of  my  humble  dwelling  for  a  season.  In  the 
meantime,  my  lease  expired,  and  another  proprietor  had 
arisen,  who  knew  not  Donald  Sutherland.  The  rent  offered 
by  my  next  and  more  wealthy  neighbour,  was  far  above  what 
I  would  think  of  promising,  so  I  behoved  to  leave  sweet  Ed- 
derachills,  with  all  its  heath,  and  moss,  and  muir,  for  a  sea¬ 
shore  appointment  in  the  manufacturing  of  kelp  from  sea¬ 
weed — at  that  time  a  very  flourishing  employment  in  the 
West  Highlands  in  particular.  The  stranger  about  this  time 
took  his  departure,  but  not  without  many  promises  of  return¬ 
ing  again  to  visit  the  grave  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  to  re¬ 
new  his  acquaintance  with  my  wife,  my  daughter,  and  myself. 
For  a  time  the  kelp  concern  did  pretty  well ;  we  had  good 
and  regular  payment  for  the  article,  and  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  ;  and  we  contrived  to  live  at  least  as  comfortably  as  we 
had  done  as^  sheep-farmers.  But  man  is  always  finding  out 
inventions— a  method  was  devised  of  dispensing — by  means 
of  a  chemical  discovery — with  our  kelp  entirely ;  and  we  were 
suddenly  and  entirely  ruined.  It  was  at  this  period  that  I, 
in  a  manner,  cursed,  like  you,  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  in¬ 
vention.  I  was  disgusted  by  the  change  which  the  progress 
of  science  had  made,  and  I  did  not  know  how  to  turn  myself 
for  a  bare  subsistence.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  my 
daughter  Nelly  within  there  (pointing  to  the  door)  was 
courted  by  a  neighbouring  sheep-farmer’s  son,  of  a  some¬ 
what  disreputable  character,  but  of  considerable  reputed 
wealth.  This  was  a  sad  trial  to  us  all ;  for,  though  the 
marriage  might  have  benefited  us  somewhat  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  we  did  not  like  to  see  our  blooming  and  vir¬ 
tuous  child  sacrificed,  it  might  be,  to  the  momentary  feelings 
of  a  known  deceiver.  Nelly  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
such  a  union ;  and,  one  night,  she  told  her  lover  as  much. 
In  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  we  were  very  soon 
after  turned  out  of  house  and  hold — the  old  farmer  having 
contracted  with  the  proprietor  for  the  huts  and  steadings 
which  had  once  been  peopled  with  busy  and  prosperous 
hands,  but  which  now  were  nearly  empty.  Baser  proposals 
than  before  were  made  by  the  degraded  and  vindictive  young 
man ;  and  we  set  off,  one  moonlight  night,  across  the  hills, 
for  the  town  of  Dornoch.  We  were  three  wanderers  in  the 
wilderness — my  wife  Helen,  my  daughter  Nelly,  and  myself. 

I  was  still  comparatively  strong,  and  was  determined  to  work, 
but  could  find  no  employment.  For  days  we  slept  (for  the 
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weather  was  fine)  on  the  heath,  and  lived  on  what  little  of 
our  means  which  yet  remained.  I  was  resolved,  come  what 
might,  that  I  would  not  beg.  My  wife  and  daughter  bore  up 
amazingly;  for  we  trusted  that  our  God— the  God  of  the 
hills  as  well  as  of  the  valleys — of  the  poor  and  the  outcast 
as  well  as  of  the  rich  and  provided — would  not  forget  us.  I 
found  temporary  work,  at  last,  in  a  stone  quarry,  and  occu¬ 
pied  a  hut  close  upon  the  sea-shore.  Tins,  to  us  all,  was 
luxury ;  lor  it  was  independence.  Contentment  kitchened 
labour,  and  we  slept  soundly  in  our  poverty  and  innocence. 
But  this,  I  saw,  could  not  long  continue ;  my  strength  was 
not  equal  to  this  severe  labour,  to  winch  I  was  unaccus¬ 
tomed  ;  so  I  persuaded,  not  without  difficulty,  my  wife  and 
daughter  to  accompany  me  to  Canada,  to  which  the  Countess 
of  Sutherland  was  then  offering  a  free  passage  from  Cromarty 
Frith,  in  the  good  ship  Aurora.  I  should,  however,  have 
mentioned  that,  whilst  residing  at  Dornoch,  I  had  observed 
the  son  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor — a  somewhat  smart¬ 
looking  gentleman — frequently  passing  our  door,  and  some¬ 
times  conversing  with  my  wife  and  daughter ;  but  I  took  no 
notice  of  the  affair,  as  I  felt  secure  in  the  virtue  and  prudence 
of  both  parties.  No  proposals,  honourable  or  otherwise,  were 
made  to  my  daughter,  and  I  conceived  the  matter  to  be  at 
an  end.  On  the  day  of  the  ship’s  sailing,  we  were  all  on 
the  quay,  and  ready  to  embark.  My  wife  and  I  had,  entered 
the  boat,  and  were  waiting  for  my  daughter,  who  had  been 
sent  by  us  on  a  message  to  a  shop.  She  did  not  return  in 
time  for  the  boat  in  which  we  were  conveyed  to  the  Aurora  ; 
but  we  were  told  by  the  sailors  that  she  would  probably  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  next.  One  boat,  however,  arrived,  but  our  dear 
Nelly  was  not  in  it;  another  came,  but  with  it  no  daughter. 
Meantime,  the  ship  was  under  sail,  and  the  captain  said  he 
would  not  lose  the  favourable  breeze  for  all  the  girls  in  Scot¬ 
land.  My  dear  wife  was  inconsolable,  and  I  petitioned  hard 
to  be  let  out,  even  on  one  of  the  western  isles ;  but  the 
weather  was  exceeding  stormy,  and  we  kept  as  far  as  possible 
from  land.  ‘  God,’  said  I  to  my  grieving  partner,  ‘  will  pro¬ 
tect  Nelly ;  for  she  is  good  and  virtuous.  God  can  be  father 
and  mother,  and  more  than  all  that,  to  those  who  fear  and 
obey  Him.’  We  landed  at  Quebec,  and  maintained  ourselves 
for  some  time— I  acting  as  a  kind  of  shore-porter,  and  my 
wife  assisting  in  assorting  furs  in  a  great  warehouse.  But 
our  means  were  but  small;  so  we  bethought  us  of  removin'1, 
more  inland.  So  we  arrived  ultimately  at  Montreal,  where 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  distant  relation 
in  pretty  good  circumstances.  He  had  long  been  engaged 
in  a  mercantile  house,  and  had  now  obtained  a  consider¬ 
able  and  a  profitable  share  in  it.  He  immediately  found 
employment  for  me  as  a  warehouse-servant,  whilst  my  wife 
washed  and  dressed  for  himself  and  a  few  friends.  Year 
after  year  passed  by,  and  many  a  letter  did  we  write  to  Ed- 
derachills  and  Dornoch ;  but  we  received  no  answer.  At 
last,  it  pleased  God  to  remove  my  dear  Helen  by  death;  and 
my  friend  having  resolved  to  remove  to  Kirkcaldy,  his  native 
place,  I  took  shipping  with  him  in  the  ship  St  John,  and  we 
arrived  off  the  Land’s  End  in  safety.  But  it  came  on  to 
blow  dreadfully  from  the  north  and  the  east,  as  we  rounded 
the  island ;  and,  one  dark  night  in  the  month  of  November, 
we  struck  upon  a  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ely.  The 
ship  fired  signals  of  distress,  and  a  boat  came  out,  which 
saved  the  passengers  and  crew;  but  the  ship  and  cargo  were 
lost.  What  was  my  surprise,  upon  arriving  at  the  inn, 
to  find,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  boatmen,  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  stranger,  Sam  Rogers,  who  had  lodged  so  long  with 
us  at  Edderachills.  He  insisted  upon  my  immediately  repair¬ 
ing  to  his  Cabin,  as  he  termed  it,  on  the  shore,  with  the  view 
of  introducing  me  to  his  wife  and  a  large  family  of  children. 

“  ‘  Have  you  ever  heard  ’  continued  he,  after  we  were 
seated,  ‘  anything  of  your  daughter  Nelly  ?  ’ 
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“  ‘  Not  a  wore!/  said  I,  eagerly.  ‘  Have  you  ?  ’ 

“  'Would  you  know  her/  continued  he,  ‘if  you  were  again 
to  see  her  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Know  her/  said  I ;  ‘  to  he  sure  I  would — her  image  is 
ever  before  me.  I  see  her,  at  this  moment,  as  plainly  as  if 
she  were  still  alive.  Oh !  what — horrible ! — stand  off ! — 
stand  off !  Do  these  old  eyes  deceive  me,  or  art  thou  indeed 
my  own  darling  lost  child?’  said  I;  whilst  Nelly — the  real 
flesh  and  blood  Nelly — clasped  me  to  her  arms,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

“  ‘  My  father  ! — my  father !  ’  she  exclaimed,  whilst  the 
young  ones  gathered  around  us  in  stupid  amazement ;  and 
my  son-in-law,  Sam  Rogers,  rubbed  his  hands  and  flapped 
his  arms  in  perfect  delight.  It  was  indeed  my  dear  Nelly, 
in  the  person  of  Helen  Rogers,  the  still  handsome  mother  of 
seven  children. 

“  1  But,  Helen,  I  say — Helen,  set  down  the  bairn  a  wee  bit, 
and  tell  this  honest  gentleman  the  Dornoch  story,  ye  ken.’  ” 

“  Hout,”  said  Helen,  “  I  hae  nae  time,  faither,  to  enter  into 
a’  the  outs  an’  ins  o’  thae  lang-syne  tales ;  besides,  I  see  Sam 
waving  me  up  to  the  mill — I ’m  wanted,  faither,  an’  ye  maun 
look  after  the  bairn  till  I  come  back  again.” 

Being  foiled  in  his  wish  to  set  his  daughter’s  tongue  a-going 
to  the  tune  of  her  own  adventures,  the  old  man  placed  the 
child  on  the  greensward  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and,  after 
once  more  paying  his  respects  to  my  brandy  flask,  proceeded 
as  follows : — 

“Weel,  the  lassie  disna  like  to  hear  me  tell  the  story;  I 
ken,  she  aye  blushes  at  bits  o ’t ;  but  now  that  she ’s  awa,  I 
may  just  as  weel  finish  by  letting  ye  know  that  the  scamp 
wha  had  seen,  and  fallen  in  love,  as  he  called  it,  with  her  at 
Dornoch,  had  watched  her  down  to  the  beach,  and  having 
hired  some  accomplice  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  sailors, 
had  her  misdirected  hr  the  first  place,  and  lifted  off  her  feet 
in  the  second,  and  placed  beside  the  well-known  gentleman 
in  a  post-chaise,  which  drove  off  immediately  in  an  inland 
direction.  In  vain  were  all  her  struggles  and  entreaties. 
The  young  blackguard  immediately  proceeded  to  inform  her 
that  her  struggles  and  her  shouts  were  of  no  avail ;  that  he 
could  not  promise  her  marriage,  as  he  was  already  engaged  to 
please  his  mother  :  but  he  would  give  her  love  in  abundance, 
and  a  cottage  residence,  which  he  had  provided  for  her  on  his 
father’s  property,  at  no  great  distance.  It  was  in  vain  for 
her  to  resist;  but  she  had  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to 
yield  to  his  wishes ;  so,  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  plantation,  he  caused  her  to  alight,  and  dis¬ 
missing,  as  it  was  now  nearly  dark,  the  chaise  and  driver, 
proceeded  to  conduct  her,  as  he  said,  on  foot,  to  the  cottage 
which  he  had  provided.  He  half  dragged  her  a  few  paces 
from  the  road,  or  rather  track  through  the  wood,  and,  un¬ 
veiling  all  at  once  the  fiend  within  him,  proceeded  to  open 
and  undisguised  violence.  But,  sir,”  said  the  old  man,  with 
emphasis,  “  he  thought  himself  alone,  but  he  was  not  alone — 
God  saw  him,  and  had  marked  his  proceedings ;  and  God 
sent  a  dehverer,  in  the  person  of  him  orvre  by  yonder,  (point¬ 
ing  to  the  mills.)  God  sent  Sam  Rogers,  with  a  guid  oak 
plank,  to  free  the  captive,  and  make  the  captor  flee  for  his 
life :  in  short,  sir, — for  I  fear  I  have  tired  ye  wi’  my  lang- 
winded  story— Sam,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  had  just  landed  at 
Dornoch  as  we  sailed  from  it;  and  being  on  his  way  to 
Edderachills,  for  the  very  purpose  of  asking  my  Nelly  in 
marriage,  he  had  pushed  on,  meaning  to  travel  all  night 
across  the  country,  when  the  providential  occurrence  took 
place.  Weel,  we  were  now  to  Ely,  where  we  remained  for  a 
time — old  grannie,  that  is,  myself,  my  son,  and  his  family ; 
but  times  became  tight  there,  and  the  family  kept  still  in- 
deasing;  so,  at  last,  we  got  acquainted  with  the  worthy 
gentleman,  Mr  Yool,  to  whom  all  these  great  works  and 
these  neat  cottages  belong,  and  he  brought  us  up  here,  and 


set  us  down  comfortably,  where,  not  only  my  son-in-law,  but 
every  wean,  male  and  female,  above  seven  years  of  age,  can 
earn  its  own  clothes  and  subsistence.  We  are  now,  sir,  in 
comparative  affluence ;  and  all  this,  sir,  is  owing  to  these  im¬ 
provements  in  machinery  and  in  chemistry,  which,  at  one 
time,  drove  me  from  my  native  land.  ‘  Second  thoughts, 
they  SAY,  ARE  best  ;  ’  at  least  so  it  has  been  with  me,  as  I 
sit  here  in  my  old  age  in  comparative  ease  and  comfort,  and 
see  my  grandchildren  growing  up  in  domestic  affection  and 
public  usefulness  around  me.  Here  is  no  scattering  of  the 
young  family — one  going  east  and  one  west,  never  to  meet 
again ;  but  here,  every  night,  all  congregate  around  one 
hearth,  whilst  a  psalm  is  sung,  a  chapter  is  read,  and  a  prayer 
said  by  grannie  himsel’  I  ” 

I  shall  never  regret  the  loss  of  my  old  and  favourite  amuse¬ 
ment,  whilst  I  can  recollect  this  old  man  s  narrative,  and  the 
many  happy  and  comfortable  homes  which  now  occupy  the 
once  solitary  holms  of  Dura  Den. 


MORTLAKE— A  LEGEND  OF  MERTON. 

“  Pray,  sir,  will  you  condescend  to  inform  me  by  what 
title  you  presume  to  set  your  foot  on  my  grounds  ?  Have  I 
not  already  warned  you  ;  and  if  I  use  you  now  severely,  the 
blame  must  rest  with  yourself.” 

These  words  were  addressed  by  Sir  Thomas  Bruce  Vava¬ 
sour,  in  an  evident  state  of  excitement,  to  a  young  lad  appa¬ 
rently  of  about  nineteen,  but  in  reality  not  much  above  six¬ 
teen,  whom  he  met  traversing  the  grounds  of  Merton.  Tom 
Vallance  did  not  condescend  to  inform  his  interrogator  why 
he  had  presumed  to  intrude  where  his  presence  seemed  far 
from  welcome,  or  explain  why,  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  hand  a  gun,  which  suspicious  folks 
might  be  apt  to  suppose  was  intended  to  create  some  little 
confusion  among  the  game  on  this  well-preserved  estate.  He 
returned  no  very  distinct  answer;  but  some  inarticulate  sounds 
issued  from  his  mouth,  which,  no  doubt,  were  intended  to  de¬ 
precate  the  rage  of  the  hasty  and  irritable  baronet;  but  which 
seemed  to  have  the  effect  only  of  heightening  his  ire,  as  he 
turned  round  to  his  keeper,  who,  with  one  of  the  servants, 
was  at  his  back,  and  bade  them  secure  the  fowling-piece  with 
which  the  youth  was  furnished — a  command  which  was  in¬ 
stantly  obeyed ;  and  the  lad,  not  prepared  for  the  sudden 
attack,  was  without  difficulty  disarmed. 

“  Now,  my  lad,”  quoth  Sir  Thomas,  “  you  had  better  be 
off,  unless  you  wish  me  to  use  violence  ;  for  I  will  not  allow 
my  property  to  be  trespassed  upon,  and  my  game  destroyed, 
by  you  and  the  like  of  you.” 

Tom  stood  firm,  scowling  on  the  baronet.  At  length  he 
gained  nerve  enough  to  say — 

“  Give  me  back  my  gun.  You  have  no  right  to  rob  me, 
nor  shall  you.” 

“But  you  shall  submit,  my  little  cock  sparrow.  Don’t 
suppose  I  want  to  keep  your  twopenny-halfpenny  pop  gun. 
Here,  John,  just  take  Master  Tom  by  the  shoulders,  and  turn 
him  off  my  grounds ;  and  you,  Peter,  carry  this  rubbishy 
thing  to  Mrs  Vallance,  and  tell  her  it  would  better  become 
her  to  keep  her  son  behind  the  counter  of  her  shop,  to  serve 
her  customers  with  farthing  candles  and  brown  soap,  than 
allow  him  to  vagabondise  about  the  country  poaching.  If 
he  does  not  mend  his  manners,  I ’ve  a  pretty  good  guess  that 
some  of  those  days  he  ’ll  either  take  a  voyage  at  the  expense 
of  his  country,  or  get  his  neck  thrust  into  a  noose.” 

This  was  certainly  impertinent.  It  was,  moreover,  un¬ 
just  and  uncalled  for  ;  as  whatever  might  be  laid  to  tho 
charge  of  Tom  Vallance,  on  account  of  his  predilection  for 
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field  sports,  no  impeachment  lay  otherwise  to  his  moral 
character.  But  Sir  Thomas  was  in  a  passion ;  and,  like 
all  persons  in  that  state,  spoke  without  reflection.  Natur¬ 
ally  of  a  hasty  and  irritable  temper,  he  had  received  a  let¬ 
ter  that  morning  which  excited  his  ire  excessively,  and  as, 
upon  issuing  from  the  mansion,  the  lad  Vallance  crossed 
his  path,  the  first  burst  of  his  wrath  fell  on  his  devoted  head. 
Tom  felt  deeply  the  insult.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
shake  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  a  sharp  word;  but  Sir 
Thomas,  upon  the  whole,  used  him  well  enough ;  for,  as  his 
mothei  had  been  housekeeper  in  the  family  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Vavasour,  who  had  married  the 
heiress  of  Merton,  the  lad  was  looked  upon,  or  rather  he 
looked  upon  himself,  as  a  sort  of  licensed  person  on  the 
grounds.  To  be  deprived  of  his  gun  was  bad,  but  to  insinu¬ 
ate  moral  turpitude  was  worse ;  and,  forgetful  of  the  rank  of 
his  tormentor,  he  exclaimed — 

“  I  am  no  thief — I  am  as  honest  as  yourself,  Sir  Thomas  ; 
and  bitterly,  bitterly  shall  you  rue  this  day.  When  I  set 
my  foot  next  time  on  your  grounds,  it  will  be  for  no  good  to 
you.”  . 

Saying  this  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  extricating  himself 
suddenly  from  the  hands  of  the  servants,  cleared  a  ditch  which 
opposed  his  retreat,  and  was  speedily  out  of  reach. 

The  passion  of  Sir  Thomas  was  not  lessened  by  this  unex¬ 
pected  reply,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  speedy  evasion  of  the 
speaker ;  and,  as  Tom  was  out  of  his  reach,  he  transferred 
his  wrath  to  the  attendants,  who  were  scolded,  in  the  most 
exemplary  style,  for  not  knocking  the  young  rascal  down. 
After  indulging  some  time  in  this  agreeable  relaxation,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house,  looking  all  the  while,  as  his  men  said, 

“  like  a  bear  wi'  a  sair  head.” 

Sir  Thomas  Bruce  Vavasour  was  the  third  son  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  baronet  of  ancient  lineage,  who,  by  intermarriage  with 
Isabella,  daughter,  and  afterwards  sole  heiress  of  Reginald 
Biuce  of  Merton,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  eventually 
carried  that  estate  into  his  family.  He  had  three  brothers, 
two  elder  and  one  younger  than  himself.  By  the  marriage 
contract,  the  English  estate,  which  was  considerable,  was 
destined  to  the  elder  son,  the  Scotch  one  to  the  second  son. 
Thomas  got  a  commission,  went  abroad,  and,  after  much  bat¬ 
tling  about,  attained  the  rank  of  general,  when,  by  the  death 
of  his  brother  William,  he  succeeded  to  Merton ;  and,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  the  demise  of  the  eldest  brother,  who  broke 
liis  neck  whilst  fox-hunting,  gave  him  the  extensive  manor  of 
Vavasour  Castle,  and  the  title  of  a  baronet.  The  younger 
brother  married  an  heiress,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who, 
after  his  demise,  he  left  under  the  guardianship  of  Sir  Thomas 
— excluding  Mrs  Vavasour  from  all  control.  The  uncle  care¬ 
fully  superintended  the  education  of  his  ward — became  much 
attached  to  him — and,  during  the  holidays,  frequently  took 
him  to  Merton,  to  the  infinite  displeasure  of  Mrs  Richard 
Vavasour,  who  cordially  hated  her  brother-in-law.  When  he 
grew  up,  those  visits  were  discontinued,  partly  as  he  was 
studying  for  the  bar,  and  partly  to  please  his  mother,  whom 
he  considered  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  propitiate  as  much  as 
he  could  rather  a  difficult  task,  as  she  was  a  capricious  fine 
lady,  with  violent  and  vindictive  feelings.  Edward  was  about 

four-and-twenty,  and  had  formed  an  attachment  to  a  lady _ 

his  equal  in  birth  and  fortune — but  who  did  not  meet  with 
the  mother’s  approbation.  She  demanded  that  the  match 
should  be  broken  off— Edward  remonstrated — she  persisted ; 
and,  after  a  war  of  words,  matters  remained  precisely  as  they 
originally  were,  he  avowing  a  fixed  determination  to  make 
himself  happy,  notwithstanding  Mrs  Vavasour’s  threats  of 
vengeance.  This  he  accordingly  did,  and  his  mother,  bursting 
a  bloodvessel,  soon  afterwards  died,  leaving  a  sealed  letter  to 
be  sent,  after  her  demise,  to  Sir  Thomas,  whom  she  hated. 
Three  weeks  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  this  interview, 
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when,  one  evening  early  in  the  month  of  September,  a  party 
o  farmers— for  it  was  market  day — were  sitting,  after  dinner, 
m  the  public  inn  of  the  county  town,  when  the  landlord  sud¬ 
denly  entered,  exclaiming — 

“  Gracious !  a  dreadful  murder  has  just  been  committed. 
I  he  laird  of  Merton  has  been  killed  in  his  own  house !  ” 

This  announcement  was  received  with  equal  astonishment 
and  horror  by  those  assembled ;  and  the  intruder  had  every 
possible  question  to  answer  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  person, 
that  the  half-muddled  brains  of  those  present  could  devise  • 
and,  such  a  babel  of  voices  arose  in  sweet  discord,  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  sat  in  the  parlour  alone,  and  who  had  arrived 
by  that  day’s  mail,  was  so  much  disturbed  as  to  ring  violently 
to  know  why  his  meditations  were  thus  so  unharmoniously 
interrupted.  J 

“  Waiter !  ”  said  he,  “  why  this  disturbance  ?  Cannot  your 
farmers  dine  here  without  kicking  up  a  riot  ?  " 

“  0  sir ! — it ’s  the  murder !  ” 

“  What  murder  ?  ” 

.  “  The  general,  sir,  who  lives  at  Merton,  sir,  found  stabbed 
in  his  own  sitting-room,  sir !  ” 

“  Stabbed !  do  you  say  ?  It  cannot  be !  ” 

“  Quite  true,  sir,  asl'ma  waiter !  And  they  have  got  the 
murderer  in  custody.” 

“  Murderer ! — impossible !  What  mean  you  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  traveller,  hastily. 

“  Why,  sir,  the  fellow  that  killed  Sir  Thomas  is  taken  red- 
hand,  I  think  they  call  it.” 

“  Who  is  he  ?  ” 

“Just  Tom  Vallance,  sir — an  idle  fellow  to  be  sure,  but 
the  last  person  that  I  would  have  thought  would  do  such  a 
thing.” 

“  What !  the  son  of  the  old  housekeeper  ?  ” 

“Yes — do  you  know  him,  sir?” 

Not  I  but  I  ve  heard  of  his  mother.  What  inducement 
could  he  have  to  commit  so  dreadful  a  crime  ?  ” 

.  “Revenge,  sir! — The  general,  some  two  or  three  weeks 
since,  seized  his  gun,  and,  poor  gentleman,  abused  Tom  fear¬ 
fully,  for  he  was  in  one  of  his  terrifies ;  and  Tom  told  him  the 

next  time  he  was  on  his  grounds  he  would  do  for  him _ at 

least  so  it  is  said.” 

“  Dreadful !— and  what  was  this  Tom  Vallance,  as  I  think 
you  call  him  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  sir !  His  mother  is  an  industrious  woman ;  and 
the  lad  was  not  that  bad  fellow,  neither— but  dreadfully  idle. 
He  had  a  good  education ;  but  his  father  dying  two  years 
since,  Tom  left  school;  and  his  mother,  in  place  of  sending 
him  back,  kept  him  at  home ;  she  was  so  fond  of  him  that 
she  let  him  do  whatever  he  liked.” 

“  How  can  she  afford  to  maintain  him  ?  ” 

“She  is  very  industrious,  sir;  and,  as  she  was  daft  fond 
of  him,  every  penny  she  could  scrape  together  went  into  his 
pockets.” 

“  Where  is  the  accused  ?  ” 

.  “Tom>  sir>  do  you  mean ?— Why,  before  the  sheriff,  mak¬ 
ing  his  declaration.” 

“Who  succeeds  the  late  baronet?” 

“  His  nephew— a  very  nice  chap.  He  was  often  at  Merton 
when  a  lad ;  but  he  lias  not  been  here  for  many  years. 
He  ’ll  be  better  liked  than  his  uncle,  though  the  old  fellow 
was  not  so  bad  neither.  But  I  must  go,  sir,  for  I  hear  the 
bell  ringing  in  the  travellers’  room.”  So  saying  he  whipped 
his  napkin  under  his  arm,  and  withdrew  with  praiseworthy 
celerity.  J 

The  unknown  traveller  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the 
room,  apparently  very  much  perplexed  in  his  mind.  He 
muttered— “ Strange ! — very  strange! — caught  in  the  room 
— a  previous  threat — all  concurs.”  Shortly  afterwards  he 
again  rang  the  bell,  ordered  in  and  paid  his  bill ;  and,  taking 
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a  post-chaise  to  the  next  town,  waited  there  only  until  the 
mail  from  Edinburgh  to  London  stopped  to  change  horses, 
and,  having  procured  a  seat,  arrived  in  due  time  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  investigation  of  facts  connected  with  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  proceeded,  and  a  strong  case  was  made  out  against 
the  accused.  The  two  servants  swore  to  the  threat ;  and, 
although  not  giving  exactly  the  waiter’s  version  of  it,  made 
it  pretty  nearly  as  bad;  for,  not  having  heard  the  precise 
words,  they  supplied  the  defect  in  hearing  by  generalising. 
“  He  threatened,”  they  said,  “  to  be  revenged,  and  that  he 
would  come  to  the  grounds  for  that  purpose  ;  or  used  some 
such  words,  showing  a  determined  resolution  of  getting 
amends  of  their  master.”  That  the  general  met  his  death 
by  a  stab  in  the  heart,  was  plain  enough ;  and  that  the  ser¬ 
vants  found  Tom  beside  him,  grasping  a  bloody  knife,  was 
equally  so.  Presumptions  were,  therefore,  strongly  against 
him  ;  nor  did  his  declaration  nor  judicial  statement  help  him 
much ;  for  he  admitted,  after  some  little  hesitation,  that  he 
had  slipped  into  the  grounds  to  redeem  his  threat  of  revenge 
by  carrying  off  some  very  fine  peaches,  of  which  the  general 
was  very  proud,  and  which  he  intended  as  a  present  to  a 
neighbouring  nobleman.  Knowing  that  Sir  Thomas  was 
accustomed  to  take  his  siesta  immediately  after  dinner,  which 
was  usually  at  five — for  he  followed  a  fashion  of  his  own  in 
this  respect,  which  has,  since  his  time,  become  popular — and 
that  the  gardener  left  at  six,  he  lurked  about  the  grounds  till 
after  that  period,  and  then,  easily  getting  into  the  garden, 
thought  it  prudent  to  see  how  the  land  lay  before  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  his  labour  of  love. 

The  house  of  Merton  was  an  old-fashioned  building,  or 
rather  series  of  buildings  erected  at  different  times  ;  and  the 
present  ^possessor,  who  had  a  fancy  for  horticulture,  had 
added  an  apartment,  which  opened  by  a  glass  door,  upon  a 
terrace  from  which,  by  descending  a  few  steps,  he  entered  the 
garden.  This  room  was,  necessarily,  remote  from  the  rest  of 
the  mansion,  and  here  Sir  Thomas  uniformly  dined,  summer 
and  winter.  After  dinner  was  removed,  and  the  dessert  and 
(vine  placed  on  the  table,  the  servants  withdrew,  and  were 
forbidden  to  enter  till  seven  o’clock,  when  coffee  was  served. 
Of  all  this  Tom  was  perfectly  cognisant. 

Now  Tom  asserted  that,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  he 
resolved  to  peep  into  the  room  in  question,  to  ascertain 
whether  Sir  Thomas  was  asleep  before  he  took  his  boyish 
revenge  ;  and  seeing  the  glass  door  which  led  into  the  garden 
open,  he  proceeded,  cautiously  and  slowly,  till  he  got  there, 
when,  looking  in,  he  observed  his  old  enemy  lying  on  the 
floor  on  his  face.  Astonished  at  this,  and  forgetting  all  sense 
of  personal  risk,  he  advanced  to  raise  the  baronet,  when  he 
discovered  that  he  was  dead,  and  a  knife  lying  beside  the 
body,  which  he  picked  up.  Fear  tied  up  his  tongue  for  some 
few  seconds,  and  he  had  barely  time  to  give  utterance  to  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  horror,  when  the  door  opening,  the  servant  gave 
the  alarm,  and  before  he  had  time  to  collect  his  scattered 
senses  he  was  a  prisoner.  All  this  might  have  been  true, 
and  perhaps  the  story  would  have  been  treated  with  more 
consideration  than  it  obtained,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  threat ,  which  naturally  induced  a  strong  suspicion 
against  Tom.  The  result  was  that,  after  the  ordinary  form 
had  been  gone  through,  the  unhappy  youth  was  fully  com¬ 
mitted  to  take  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Bruce 
Vavasour  of  Vavasour  and  Merton,  Baronet. 

The  heir,  at  this  eventful  period,  was  in  England,  whither 
the  body  was  transmitted,  and  deposited  in  the  Vavasour 
mausoleum. 

Meanwhile,  Tom  remained  for  some  weeks  in  the  county 
jail  in  a  condition  far  from  enviable.  All  attempts  to  induce 
a  confession  of  guilt  were  abortive ;  he  persisted  in  his  de¬ 
claration  of  innocence;  but,  as  parties  accused  are  not  usually  I 


in  the  habit  of  confessing  their  crimes,  these  protestations 
were  not  considered  worth  much.  Indeed,  the  only  person  he 
could  convince  was  his  poor  mother,  wno  gave  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  to  his  assertions. 

A  change,  and  one  for  the  better,  had  come  over  the  ac¬ 
cused  in  prison.  How  bitterly  did  he  regret  his  former  idle 
moments — how  deeply  did  he  lament  the  burden  he  had 
been  on  his  mother.  Many  a  vow  did  he  make,  that  if  he 
could  get  quit  of  this  charge,  he  would  eschew  his  former 
course  of  life,  and  bo  all  a  fond  parent  could  ask.  About 
the  tenth  day  before  the  approaching  sittings,  Tom  was 
visited  by  a  gentleman,  who  proffered  his  assistance  as  his 
adviser.  He  had  heard,  he  said,  of  the  case ;  and  was 
anxious,  on  his  mother’s  account,  to  afford  his  aid ;  but  he 
required  a  full  and  ample  statement,  without  any  conceal¬ 
ment.  Tom  answered  he  had  nothing  to  conceal;  and  he 
recapitulated  everything  he  had  formerly  stated. 

The  stranger  listened  attentively ;  and,  after  his  client  had 
concluded,  shook  his  head.  “  Tom  !  you  may  be  innocent — 
there  is  the  impress  of  truth  in  what  you  state,  and  I  can 
hardly  doubt  you ;  but  still  the  evidence  against  you  is  so 
strong,  that  if  you  go  to  trial,  I  am  fearful — very  fearful  of 
the  result.” 

Tom’s  face,  which  had  brightened  as  the  stranger  com¬ 
menced,  became  clouded  ere  the  remarks  were  finished ;  and, 
when  they  terminated,  he  burst  into  tears.  “  0  sir !  ”  he 
sobbed,  “have  pity  on  a  poor  misguided  lad,  who  never 
meant  evil  to  any  one — who  is  as  innocent  of  the  crime  of 
which  he  is  accused  as  you  are.  Save  me,  sir !  oh  save 
me !  if  not  on  my  own  account,  at  least  on  that  of  my  poor 
mother,  who  will  break  her  heart  if  I  am  condemned.” 

“  I  would  willingly  save  you,  if  I  could,”  was  the  re¬ 
joinder  ;  “  but  I  cannot  influence  juries — I  cannot  sway 
the  court.” 

“And  must  I  die,  then?  Must  I,  before  my  time,  go 
down  to  my  grave  dishonoured  and  disgraced  ?  0  sir !  if 

it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  visit  me  with  a  deadly  sickness, 
I  would  have  left  the  world  without  one  sigh  except  for  my 
mother.  But  to  be  degraded  as  a  felon — to  be  branded  as  a 
murderer — it  is  too — too  much.”  He  became  so  agitated 
that  grief  choked  his  utterance. 

The  stranger,  obviously  affected,  took  his  hand.  “  Tom, 
have  you  firmness  ?  There  is  a  way,  perhaps.” 

“  How  !  ”  exclaimed  the  lad,  eagerly. 

“This  room  is  only  one  story  from  the  ground,  and  es¬ 
cape  is  possible.” 

“Escape!  No  !  no  !  The  windows  are  barred  with  iron; 
besides,  if  I  escape,  it  looks  like  guilt,  and  I  cannot  bear 
that.” 

“  But  ■will  staying  behind  prove  your  innocence  ?  Will 
your  suffering  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  convince  the  world 
that  you  did  not  commit  the  murder  ?  ” 

“  True — very  true !  If  I  live,  my  innocence  may  yet  be 
proved — but  how  to  get  through  the  window.” 

“  That  can  be  easily  managed,  if  you  will  act  like  a  man. 
It  is  now  early.  I  will  be  with  you  again  before  the  prison 
shuts.  Remember !  not  one  word  to  your  mother.  You 
may  console  her  by  saying  that  your  agent — for  such  I  am 
— has  given  you  hopes.  Nothing  more.  Remember  !  ”  So 
saying,  he  departed 

It  was  rather  late  when  the  stranger,  who  called  himself 
Mortlake,  returned.  Tom  had  kept  his  promise;  and,  by 
affording  his  mother  hopes  of  an  acquittal,  contrived  to  in¬ 
fuse  a  happiness,  to  which  her  bosom  had  been  for  many  a 
week  a  stranger. 

“Now,  Tom!”  said  Mr  Mortlake,  in  a  low  tone,  “at¬ 
tend  to  me.  I  have  brought  you  a  file,  some  aquafortis, 
and  a  silken  ladder.  Apply  the  liquid  to  the  bars,  and  )i 
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will  gradually  eat  into  tlie  iron — then  use  your  file,  and  the 
first  impediment  to  your  flight  will  he  removed.  Next  fix 
the  silken  ladder  firmly,  and  your  descent  is  easy.  Do  not 
begin  your  operations  until  the  inmates  of  the  jail  are  asleep. 
Y ou  may  get  everything  ready  by  the  evening  of  the  day  after 
the  morrow.  As  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  assistance  will  be 
at  hand,  and  descend  with  the  first  stroke,  if  all  is  right. 
Some  one  will  be  waiting  for  you.  He  will  whisper  into  your 
ear  ‘follow,’  and  you  must  follow  as  speedily  as  possible. 
But,  again,  I  caution  you  to  keep  this  a  secret  from  your 
mother.  Buoy  her  up  with  hopes  ;  talk  confidently  of  your 
acquittal;  that  you  are  to  have  a  learned  barrister  from 
Edinburgh.  This  will  get  wind,  and  prevent  any  suspicion 
of  your  intended  escape.  Once  safe,  your  mother  will  receive 
due  notice ;  and  be  assured  she  shall  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
one  moment  more  of  suspense  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
You  will  not  see  me  again  in  prison,  I  hope.” 

Tom’s  feelings  were  overcome.  He  seized  Mortlake’s  hand, 
and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  while  tears  flowed  in  torrents  from 
his  eyes.  He  could  not  speak. 

Mortlake  was  affected.  “And  yet,  poor  kind-hearted 
boy,”  he  said,  “people  could  deem  you  guilty  of  a  murder 
— how  little  did  they  know  you.  But  away  with  tears. 
Be  a  man.  You  have  a  difficult  part  before  you.  See  you 
flinch  not !  ”  Then  changing  his  tone,  and  speaking  loudly, 
“Well!  I’m  off  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  shall  see  Andrew 
Crosbie.  I  have  great  faith  in  him  ;  and,  as  he  is  not 
a  greedy  man,  I  daresay,  Tom,  I  may  get  him  to  come 
here.” 

At  this  moment  the  jailor  entered,  saying  it  was  time  to 
leave ;  and  Mortlake,  pressing  Tom’s  hand,  bade  him  fare¬ 
well,  until  his  return  from  Edinburgh. 

Tom  treasured  every  word  in  his  heart — not  one  syllable 
escaped  his  lips,  that  might  induce  the  most  suspicious  per¬ 
son  to  imagine  he  contemplated  flight.  He  spoke  sensibly 
of  his  case ;  inducing  his  mother,  and  one  or  two  persons, 
whom  curiosity  had  prompted  to  visit  him,  to  suppose  that 
he  was  very  sanguine  of  acquittal ;  and,  as  the  fame  of  An¬ 
drew  Crosbie  extended  over  Scotland  as  a  shrewd  man  and 
an  able  lawyer,  this  result  was  not  thought  by  any  means 
chimerical. 

When  the  evening  came,  Tom  commenced  operations. 
He  applied  the  liquid  as  directed,  which  soon  corroded  the 
iron  at  the  bottom.  The  sides  and  top  were  more  difficult, 
but  their  partial  destruction  was  in  time  accomplished ;  and, 
when  the  eventful  evening  came,  he  had  little  difficulty  in 
removing  the  grating.  It  was,  of  course,  only  injured  at  the 
ends  ;  and,  as  the  window  was  oblong,  by  altering  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  grating,  he  obtained  a  substance  sufficiently  strong, 
to  which  he  attached  the  rope-ladder.  Getting  up  to  the 
window,  he  placed  the  grating  reversed  in  the  inside,  and 
threw  the  ladder  on  the  outside.  To  soften  the  fall  of  the 
iron  after  he  had  descended,  he  placed  his  mat-trass  and  bed¬ 
clothes  below ;  and,  having  thus  made  every  preliminary 
arrangement,  with  the  first  stroke  of  twelve  he  commenced 
his  descent ;  and,  ere  the  last  had  died  upon  the  breeze,  the 
ground  was  reached  in  safety. 

A  figure,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  approached  hurriedly,  and 
whispered  “  follow !  ”  He  tossed  a  bundle  to  the  fugitive, 
then  turned  to  the  left.  The  order  was  obeyed ;  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour  and  a-half,  Tom  found  himself  in  a  wood 
and  the  stranger  opening  a  dark  lantern — sliding  shades  at 
the  side  of  which  had  previously  been  pulled  down — dis¬ 
closed  to  the  eyes  of  Vallance  the  features  of  his  agent,  Mort¬ 
lake. 

The  bundle  was  untied,  and  Tom  found  it  to  contain  a 
capacious  wrapper,  a  shawl,  and  bonnet  with  a  veil.  Those 
Tom  was  required  to  put  on,  and  this  matter  being  accom¬ 
plished,  the  •journey  was  resumed,  and  in  about  two  hours 


they  arrived  at  a  small  hamlet  or  village,  where  they  found  a 
gig  waiting  for  them.  Mortlake  then  addressed  his  com¬ 
panion  : — “  My  dear  Emily !  be  more  composed — never  mind 
your  father — I  will  write  to  him,  and  all  will  yet  be  put  to 
rights.” 

Tom,  who  had  been  previously  instructed,  spoke  “small 
like  a  woman ;  ”  and,  after  some  affected  coyness,  entered 
the  carriage,  when  the  parties  drove  off,  leaving  the  man  who 
had  taken  charge  of  the  vehicle  under  the  evident  conviction 
that  the  strange  man  was  a  sad  blackguard,  and  that  the  veiled 
lady  was  some  unfortunate  young  woman  who  had  been  de¬ 
luded  away  by  his  devices. 

The  news  of  Tom’s  escape  excited  universal  astonishment, 
and  no  means  were  left  untried  to  trace  his  footsteps ;  but 
every  exertion  was  in  vain,  and  his  pursuers  were  completely 
at  fault.  It  was  universally  admitted  that  some  one  must 
have  furnished  him  with  the  implements  that  had  procured 
his  liberation ;  and  his  mother  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  first  one  on  whom  suspicion  lighted.  The  poor  old 
woman,  when  the  fact  was  announced,  was  equally  amazed 
and  pleased ;  but  she  could  furnish  no  clue.  Tom  had  seen 
a  few  people  in  prison,  yet  it  was  evident  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  escape.  It  was  at  last  resolved  that  the  agent 
was  the  accessory ;  but  here  the  good  people  were  at  fault 
again,  for  no  one,  except  the  jailor,  remembered  having  seen 
him,  and  he  could  give  but  a  very  imperfect  description  of 
him.  He  might  be  tall  or  so — rather  think  he  was,  but  not 
sure — wore  powder,  and  had,  he  believes,  a  black  coat,  but 
did  not  think  he  would  know  him  again.  This  was  all  that 
could  be  elicited. 

A  reward  of  fifty  pounds  was  offered  by  the  magistrates  for 
the  capture  of  Tom;  and  Sir  Edward  Bruce  Vavasour,  in¬ 
creased  it  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  expressing,  at  same  time, 
his  anxiety  that  the  accused  should  be  retaken. 

Whilst  all  were  in  a  state  of  excitement,  fresh  fuel  was 
added  to  the  flame  by  the  following  letter,  bearing  the 
Liverpool  post-mark,  which  Mrs  Vallance  received  from  her 
son : — 

“  Dearest  Mother, — I  am  well,  and  as  happy  as  one  un¬ 
justly  accused  can  be.  Though  fate  has  sundered  us,  you  are 
ever  in  my  thoughts.  I  have  found  a  protector — fear  not  for 
me.  Y ou  shall  regularly  hear  from 

“Your  affectionate  son,”  &c. 

Beneath  was  written  : — “  Your  son  will  yet  be  a  blessing  to 
you.  Accept  this  trifle.”  And  a  twenty  pound  note  was 
found  enclosed. 

“  What  a  fool !  ”  said  the  wise  ones,  “  only  to  think  of  let¬ 
ting  us  know  where  he  is.”  And,  upon  the  hint,  away  trotted 
the  officers  with  a  criminal  warrant,  to  be  backed,  as  it  is 
termed,  by  an  English  justice  in  Liverpool,  where,  to  their 
great  vexation,  he  was  not  to  be  found. 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  their  pursuit  was  out  of  all 
danger.  His  friend  and  he  at  last  found  themselves  on  the 
road  to  Wooler. 

“Tom!”  said  Mortlake,  when  they  alighted  at  the  inn, 
“  you  must  pass  for  my  wife.  I  have  everything  provided  for 
that  purpose  in  my  portmanteau ;  meanwhile,  keep  down 
your  veil,  and  wrap  your  cloak  about  you.” 

He  then  took  out  a  complete  suit  of  female  apparel,  and 
speedily  his  'protege,  was  .metamorphosed  into  a  tall  and  hand¬ 
some,  although  somewhat  masculine,  female.  We  need  not 
tire  our  readers  with  a  detail  of  the  subsequent  journey  south¬ 
ward,  and  may  only  mention  that  Mortlake  left  the  horse  and 
gig  at  Wooler,  where,  obtaining  a  seat  for  himself  and  his 
companion  in  the  mail,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  Barnet. 
Here  Tom  resumed  his  sex  ;  and,  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  ap¬ 
peared,  as  he  really  was,  a  good  and  intelligent-looking  young 
man. 
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From  Barnet,  the  travellers  proceeded  in  a  chaise  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  Mortlake  took  lodgings,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days,  disclosed  to  the  youth  liis  ulterior  purposes. 

“  Mr  Vallance  1  ”  said  he. 

“  Do  not  call  me  ‘  Mr’ — if  you  do,  I  shall  think  I  have 
offended  you.” 

“Well,  Tom,  then.  Listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  You 
have  been  my  companion  now  for  nearly  three  weeks. 
During  that  time  I  have  studied  you,  and  the  opinion  I 
have  formed  is  favourable.  You  possess  good  qualities  and 
excellent  talents :  these  have  been  obscured  but  not  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  your  recent  follies,  not  to  give  them  a  harsher 
name.  By  giving  way  to  passion  and  using  threats,  which, 
from  you,  were  ill-judged  and  ill-timed,  you  have  barely 
escaped  an  ignominious  death.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  the  late  owner  of  Merton  was  justified  in  the  intemper¬ 
ate  language  he  used ;  but  you  know  that  at  times  he  had 
no  control  over  himself,  and  you  should  have  made  allow¬ 
ances  for  what  was  really  a  disease.  Of  your  innocence  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  otherwise  I  would  never  have 
aided  your  escape  from  jail.  I  think  the  lesson  you  have 
had  is  one  you  can  never  forget;  and  I  prophesy  that 
Thomas  Yallance  may  yet  assume  that  position  in  society 
which  good  conduct  and  perseverance  ever  secure.” 

Tom  heard  this  eulogium,  qualified  as  it  was,  with  great 
delight.  “  Try  me  !  oh  try  me,  my  best  friend ! — give  me 
an  opportunity  of  evincing,  by  the  propriety  of  my  conduct, 
how  much  I  feel  your  benevolence.  To  please  you  shall  be 
the  study  of  my  future  life.” 

“Well,  Tom,  you  shall  have  a  trial;  but  you  must  leave 
me,  and  cross  the  seas.  It  is  not  safe  for  either  of  us  that 
you  remain  here.” 

Tom’s  countenance  fell.  “And  must  I  leave  you — the 
only  being  in  the  world,  save  my  mother,  whom  I  love ;  but 
your  commands  are  to  me  as  laws,  and  they  shall  be  obeyed.” 

“  Well,  then — the  family  with  which  I  am  connected 
have  large  possessions  in  Antigua,  and  there  is  a  wealthy 
mercantile  establishment  over  which  I  have  no  inconsiderable 
control — so  much  so,  that  any  recommendation  from  me  or 
mine  will  meet  with  immediate  attention.  I  shall  place  you 
there  as  a  clerk ;  and  if  you  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
satisfactorily,  means  shall  be  afforded  of  advancing  you :  in 
one  word,  everything  shall  be  made  to  depend  upon  your  good 
behaviour.  Preparations  have  already  been  making  for  your 
departure,  and  I  have  procured  from  the  senior  partner  of 
Mortlake,  Tresham,  &  Co.,  an  order  for  your  appointment, 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr  Tresham,  the  resi¬ 
dent  partner,  whose  good  graces  I  sincerely  wish  you  may 
acquire.” 

“  Mortlake ! — is  he  a  relation  of  yours  ?  ” 

“Yes!  but  you  must  ask  no  questions — seek  to  know 
nothing  beyond  what  I  choose  to  disclose.  You  must  re¬ 
nounce  your  name.  You  will  therefore,  in  future,  be  known 
as  Thomas  Mortlake,  the  son  of  a  distant  relation  of  mine. 
Such  is  the  legend  that  must  be  circulated.  Now,  mite  to 
your  mother.  Would  to  heavens  I  could  permit  an  inter¬ 
view,  but  that  cannot  be.  Give  me  the  letter,  sealed  if  you 
choose,  as  I  have  a  particular  mode  of  transmitting  it  to  her ; 
and  I  wish  it  to  appear,  as  the  former  one  did,  that  it  came 
from  Liverpool.  Be  cautious  and  guarded  in  what  you  com¬ 
municate,  but  mention  that,  in  future,  she  shall  have  such  an 
allowance  as  will  make  her  easy  for  life.  Now,  farewell  for 
a  few  hours,  and  be  sure  to  have  your  letter  ready  when  I 
return.” 

^  Tom  was  left  to  his  own  reflections.  The  letter  to  Mrs 
Vallance  was  written;  and,  by  the  time  that  Mortlake  re¬ 
turned,  Tom  was  sufficiently  composed  to  veil  his  feelings, 
and  meet  him  as  of  old. 

“Everything  is  arranged,”  said  Mortlake;  “in  a  few 


days  you  sail  from  the  Thames  by  the  brig  Tresham.  You 
will  have  every  accommodation  afforded  that  a  gentleman 
can  require :  a  suitable  wardrobe  is  preparing :  in  short, 
my  dear  young  friend,  you  shall  appear  to  these  West 
Indians  as  their  equal,  and  in  such  guise  as  suits  the  proud 
name  of  Mortlake.  One  tiling  more,  and  I  have  done.  The 
present  Baronet  of  Yavasour  has,  through  his  mother,  pro¬ 
perty  in  Antigua,  and  is  distantly  related  to  the  elder  partner 
of  the  firm.  You  will,  therefore,  seem  as  if  you  knew  him 
not ;  and,  even  in  regard  to  myself,  I  wish  little  or  nothing 
said.  That  curiosity  will  be  excited,  I  doubt  not,  but  I  leave 
you  to  baffle  it.” 

Time  passed  with  unusual  rapidity — so,  at  least,  Mr 
Thomas  Mortlake  opined;  and  the  day  of  his  departure 
having  at  length  arrived,  he  was  not  a  little  startled  when 
his  friend  made  a  very  early  appearance,  accompanied  by  a 
young  lady.  Advanchig  towards  him,  she  said — “Mr  Mort¬ 
lake  !  I  am  happy  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  seeing  you 
previous  to  your  departure,  and  of  personally  wishing  you 
every  success  in  the  calling  in  which  you  are  about  to  en¬ 
gage.  Your  friend  has  no  secrets  from  me,  and  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  particular  of  your  singular  history.” 

“  Yes !  ”  exclaimed  his  protector ;  “  I  conceal  nothing  from 
this  lady,  and  she  feels  as  much  interest  in  you  as  I  do  my¬ 
self.  We  propose  to  accompany  you  to  the  ship.” 

Tom  felt  somewhat  confused  by  this  unexpected  intro¬ 
duction  ;  but  that  natural  sense  of  propriety  which  is  inherent 
in  some  minds,  and  which  others  vainly  endeavour  to  obtain, 
enabled  him  to  acquit  himself  in  a  manner  that  gave  equal 
satisfaction  to  both  visitors.  The  party  then  proceeded  to 
the  vessel,  where  Mortlake  and  the  lady  satisfied  themselves 
that  due  provision  had  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  protege. 

“  Mr  Mortlake  1  ”  said  the  lady  at  parting,  “  I  have  used 
the  freedom  of  an  old  friend,  and  placed  ha  your  cabin  a 
small  collection  of  books,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
materially  help  to  deprive  your  voyage  of  half  its  tedium  ; 
and,  when  you  arrive  at  the  place  of  your  destination,  if  you 
could  devote  any  leisure  hours  to  their  study,  be  assured  the 
benefit  will  be  incalculable.” 

“  Believe  me,”  he  answered,  “  my  kind  patrons,  whatever 
may  be  my  fate,  I  never  can  forget  the  wondrous  acts  of 
kindness  that  have  been  lavished  on  me.  If  an  anxious  de¬ 
sire  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office — if  a  determination 
to  surmount  difficulties,  coupled  with  a  firm  resolution 
to  act  fairly  and  honourably  by  my  neighbours — can  be 
taken  as  an  earnest  of  my  anxiety  to  please,  on  this  you 
may  rely ;  and,  if  my  exertions  be  crowned  with  success,  the 
pleasure  will  be  doubled  when  I  remember  it  is  all  owing  to 
you.” 

“  Tom,”  said  Mr  Mortlake,  “  you  are  eloquent ;  but  time 
flies,  and  we  must  part.” 

“  I  have  but  one  request  more — no  doubt  it  is  needless. 
Be  kind !  oh  be  kind  to  my  poor  mother  1  ” 

“On  that,”  replied  the  lady,  “you  may  depend.  And 
now,  farewell  1  ” 

Tom  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  respectfully  to  his 
lips ;  then,  turning  to  his  friend,  tried  to  give  utterance  to 
“  farewell !  ”  The  word  would  not  pass  his  lips ;  forgetting 
all  difference  of  rank,  he  threw  his  arms  around  Mortlake ’s 
neck,  and  wept.  In  a  moment,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  free¬ 
dom,  or  want  of  manliness,  he  hastily  withdrew  from  his 
embrace. 

Mortlake  was  moved.  He  pressed  the  lad  affectionately  to 
his  breast — “  God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow ;  in  me  you  have 
ever  a  steady  friend.  And  now,  farewell !  ” 

They  separated ;  and  years  elapsed  ere  Mortlake  and  his 
friend  again  met. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 
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Young  Mortlake — for  so  he  must  in  future  be  termed — 
suffered  the  usual  inconveniences  of  a  sea-voyage;  and,  if 
ever  his  boyish  inclination,  inliuenced  by  a  perusal  of  the 
fascinating  fiction  of  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  had  given  him  a 
fancy  for  the  pleasures  of  a  seafaring  life,  they  yielded  speedily 
to  the  irresistible  effects  of  sea-sickness. 

The  vessel  reached  the  island  in  about  six  weeks,  and  Tom 
presented  his  credentials  to  Mr  Tresham,  from  whom  he  met 
a  favourable  reception.  He  had  an  apartment  assigned  to 
him  in  the  house,  and  was  treated  as  one  of  the  family.  To 
the  duties  of  the  counting-house,  irksome  in  the  outset,  he 
became  soon  reconciled.  His  anxiety  to  please  was  not  over¬ 
looked  by  his  master,  who,  finding  him  able  and  apt,  gradu¬ 
ally  raised  both  his  rank  and  his  salary.  Before  five  years  had 
elapsed,  he  was  head  clerk  in  the  establishment.  Favourites 
are  not  much  liked ;  but  Tom  bore  his  honours  so  meekly, 
and  was  so  obliging  without  being  obsequious,  that  his  rise 
neither  excited  envy  nor  surprise — indeed,  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  matter  of  course;  and  the  astonishment  would  have  been, 
net  that  he  had  risen,  but  that  he  had  not  risen  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment. 

When  he  first  arrived,  he  was  pestered  with  questions  as 
to  birth,  parentage,  and  education.  These  ordinary  but  im¬ 
pertinent  queries  he  parried  with  equal  good  humour  and 
tact.  All  that  could  be  extracted  from  him  was,  that  he  was 
protected  by  Mr  Mortlake,  and  that  that  was  his  own  name. 
Mr  Tresham,  however,  put  no  questions.  Sir  Edward  Vava¬ 
sour  was  rarely  mentioned.  Little  was  known  of  him,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  several  thousands  a-year  were  annually  remitted 
to  England  as  the  produce  of  his  estates.  Latterly,  Tom 
observed  that  these  returns  were  made  to  account  of  Lord 
Mortlake.  This  puzzled  him;  and,  upon  a  question  to 
Tresham  being  hazarded,  he  coolly  answered— 

“  The  possessions  of  Sir  Edward  Vavasour  belong  now  to 
Lord  Mortlake;  but  remember  the  request  of  your  bene¬ 
factor — to  ask  no  questions.” 

Other  matters  of  more  importance  now  occupied  our  hero’s 
mind,  and  he  gave  himself  no  further  thoughts  on  the  subject. 
The  first  fruits  of  his  labour  were  piously  remitted  to  his 
mother,  through  his  English  correspondent.  From  her  he 
(through  the  same  channel)  learned  that  Sir  Edward  Vava¬ 
sour  had  given  her  a  nice  little  cottage  and  garden  on  the 
Vavasour  estate  in  England,  rent-free,  and  that  she  had  sold 
off  everything  in  Merton,  as  the  recollections  there  were  un¬ 
pleasant— the  reason  assigned  being  her  former  services  as 
housekeeper  in  the  family.  No  attempt  had  been  made  by 
him  to  elicit  a  confession  of  her  son’s  residence.  She  further 
stated  that  she  regularly  received  twenty  pounds  every  half- 
year  from  some  unknown  person ;  and  that  she  was  therefore 
as  happy  as  she  could  be  in  the  absence  of  her  son. 

The  letters  from  his  patron  were  warm  and  affectionate. 
Some  little  presents  Tom  had  ventured  to  make;  and  a  few 
of  those  lovely  tropical  shells,  transmitted  to  the  unknown 
young  lady,  were  cordially  accepted,  not  so  much  for  their 
value  as  for  the  indications  they  afforded  of  the  unabated 
regard  of  the  giver.  Tom  devoted  a  certain  portion  of  each 
day  to  study.  His  early  education  had  been,  so  far  as  it 
went,  good ;  and  he  was  enabled,  by  severe  application,  to 
master  the  Roman  authors,  and  enjoy  their  beauties. 

The  death  of  his  mother,  during  the  fourth  year  of  his 
residence  in  the  tropics,  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him.  He  had 
lived  in  hopes  of  coming  back  to  Britain  with  a  fortune  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  her  in  affluence ;  but  his  pious  intention  was 
frustrated.  One  consolation  he  had,  that  the  kind  lady  who, 
with  his  patron,  took  such  an  especial  interest  in  his  affairs,  had 
watched  over  her  dying  moments,  and  afforded  her  every  comfort. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  sojourn,  a  great  revolution  in  his 
fortunes  took  place.  One  morning,  Mr  Tresham  called  bim 
into  his  private  room. 


“Mortlake,”  said  he,  “you  have  been  now  ten  years  in 
ouij  service ;  and,  during  that  time  I  have  never  had  cause 
to  find  the  slightest  fault  with  you.  The  demise  of  the  senior 
partner  compels  me  to  visit  England.  Your  patron  has 
written  me  urgently  to  admit  you  as  a  partner  :  now,  although 
his  recommendation  must  have  weight  with  me,  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  need  no  solicitation  to  do  an  act  of  justice.  I 
rejoice  by  adding  your  name  to  the  firm,  to  show  you  how 
much  I  esteem  you,  and  what  unbounded  confidence  I  have 
in  you.” 

Tom  justly  felt  gratified  by  this  communication.  He  was 
grateful  for  the  never-slumbering  care  of  his  English  patron, 
and  equally  so  for  the  personal  regard  of  Tresham,  who, 
having  thus  removed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  burdens  of 
commerce  upon  his  younger  partner,  left  the  island,  and  safely 
arrived  in  London,  where,  for  several  months,  he  was  engaged 
in  adjusting  the  company’s  accounts,  and  effecting  a  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  representatives  of  the  deceased.  The  busi¬ 
ness,  meanwhile,  went  on  under  the  name  of  Tresham,  Mort¬ 
lake,  &  Co.,  and  was  managed  with  as  much  prudence  and 
profit  by  the  junior  partner  as  it  had  previously  been  by  the 
senior  one. 

Tresham  having  realised  a  fortune,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  re¬ 
solved  to  return  to  England  to  enjoy  it.  Upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  his  nephew,  who  had  come  out  some  time  after  Tom, 
became  a  partner  ;  and,  just  twenty  years  from  the  period  of 
his  advent,  did  Thomas  Mortlake,  Esq.,  resolve,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  to  return  to  his  native  land,  leaving  the  affairs  of 
the  company  to  be  exclusively  managed  by  young  Tresham, 
who  was  fully  adequate  to  the  task. 

He  embarked  in  a  vessel  of  the  company’s ;  and  having 
had  a  fair  wind,  in  a  few  weeks  beheld  the  chalky  cliffs  of 
Old  Albion.  He  found  his  patron  and  Tresham  awaiting 
his  landing,  and  a  carriage  ready  to  bear  him  away.  The 
meeting  was  cordial.  Twenty  years  had  not  affected  his 
patron  much.  He  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  but 
looked  perhaps  a  little  younger.  There  was  a  dignity  about 
his  manner  which  Tom  had  never  previously  remarked;  but 
there  was  no  lack  of  kindness;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
obvious  at  a  glance  that  his  return  was  most  acceptable  to  his 
friend.  Nor  was  Tresham  less  friendly. 

As  Tom  stepped  into  the  carriage,  he  was  thunderstruck 
to  observe  a  coat  of  arms  on  the  pannels,  with  a  baron’s 
coronet. 

“Bless  me,  Mr  Tresham,  have  you  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  ?  ” 

Tresham  smilingly  replied — 

“Not  yet.  We  don’t  know,  however,  what  may  happen. 
Irish  peerages  may  be  had  cheap.  The  carriage  is  not 
mine :  it  belongs  to  one  of  our  best  customers,  Lord  Mort¬ 
lake.” 

“Bless  me! — how  kind  in  his  lordship!”  was  the  re¬ 
joinder.  “Is  he,  sir,  a  friend  of  yours?”  turning  to  his 
patron. 

“I  think,”  was  the  answer,  “I  should  know  him  better 
than  most  people ;  but  come,  tell  me  how  affairs  are  going 
on  in  Antigua.” 

A  desultory  conversation  followed,  which  lasted  nearly  the 
whole  period  of  their  journey.  At  last  the  vehicle  approached 
a  magnificent  baronial  seat,  through  a  long  avenue  of  lime- 
trees,  then  in  full  blossom. 

“Here  we  are!”  said  the  older  Mortlake.  Upon  leaving 
the  carriage,  Tom  and  his  companions  entered  a  spacious 
hall  of  the  olden  time,  the  proprieties  of  which  had  been 
carefully  preserved,  and  which  was  pretty  much  in  the 
same  state  as  it  had  been  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Taking  Tom  by  the  hand,  his  friend  welcomed  him  to  his 
family  residence,  and  told  him  that  a  lady  up-stairs — an 
old  friend  of  his — was  waiting  to  receive  him.  “But,” 
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added  lie,  “you  will  perhaps  require  to  go  to  your  apart¬ 
ments.” 

Tom  having  put  himself  to  rights,  was  led  by  Mortlake  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  beheld  his  mysterious  female 
visitant  and  a  young  lady  of  about  nineteen,  who,  from  her 
resemblance,  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  was  the  daughter 
of  his  host.  Two  fine-looking  aristocratic  lads,  the  one  aged 
perhaps  sixteen,  and  the  other  nearly  eighteen,  were  stand¬ 
ing  beside  then-  sister,  chatting  and  laughing  with  Mr  Tres- 
ham. 

The  lady  rose  to  receive  her  guest,  when  Tresham  inter¬ 
posing,  exclaimed : — 

“Allow me — Lady  Mortlake,  Mr  Mortlake;  Mr  Mortlake, 
Lady  Mortlake.” 

Tom  was  confused,  certainly ;  but  his  good  manners  did 
not  forsake  him,  and  he  expressed  his  gratification  at  again 
beholding  the  lady,  in  appropriate  and  feeling  terms. 

“  Mr  Mortlake,”  said  she,  “  I  am  happy — very  happy — to 
receive  you  at  Vavasour,  which,  I  trust,  you  will  consider  as 
your  home.”  Turning  to  her  daughter — “Emily,  my  love, 
this  is  Mr  Mortlake,  whom  you  have  heard  your  father  and 
myself  talk  of  so  frequently.”  He  was  next  introduced  to  the 
sons,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  equal  kindness.  His 
patron  then  took  Tom  aside. 

“ The  mystery,”  said  he,  “will  soon  be  explained;  in  me 
you  behold  Lord  Mortlake ;  but,  on  that  account,  not  less 
your  sincere  friend.  No  one,  not  even  Tresham,  but  believes 
you  to  be  a  relation  of  the  family,  except  Lady  Mortlake  and 
myself ;  so,  be  collected,  and  assume  a  character  which, 
some  day  or  other,  I  confidently  hope  may  be  yours  legally.” 

The  latter  words  sounded  strangely  in  our  hero’s  ears ;  but 
tins  was  a  day  of  wonders,  and  when  they  were  to  end  he 
could  not  conjecture. 

“Sir  Edward  Vavasour?”  he  whispered. 

“  Is  no  more !  ”  was  the  reply. 

A  week  passed  happily,  and  Mortlake,  in  the  society  he 
esteemed  and  respected,  was  superlatively  blessed.  One 
morning  after  breakfast,  Lord  Mortlake  took  him  into  the 
library  ;  and,  locking  the  door,  bade  him  be  seated. 

“Mortlake,”  said  his  lordship,  “the  time  for  explanation 
is  at  hand ;  it  ought  not  any  longer  to  be  delayed ;  but,  be¬ 
fore  disclosing  much  that  may  astonish  you,  be  assured  that  I 
make  the  disclosure  without  seeking  any  pledge  of  secrecy 
from  you.  I  shall  leave  it  entirely  to  yourself,  when  you 
have  heard  all,  to  take  what  course  you  may  judge  expe¬ 
dient.” 

“  My  lord !  do  not  think  so  meanly  of  the  creature  of 
your  bounty  as  to  suppose  that,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  your  communication,  I  shall  ever  use  it  to  your  pre¬ 
judice.” 

“Make  no  rash  promises,  Mr  Mortlake.  Hear  me,  and 
decide.  I  told  you  Sir  Edward  Vavasour  was  no  more  ;  and 
yet  he  is  only  so  in  one  sense — his  title  is  merged  in  a  higher 
one  :  he  is  now  Lord  Mortlake  !  ” 

“^Gracious  Providence!  Sir  Edward  Vavasour  Lord  Mort¬ 
lake  ?  Can  it  be  possible  ?  ” 

“It  is  possible ;  Lord  Mortlake  is  before  you.  But  hear 
me  out.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Vavasour  had  a  younger  brother,  Richard ;  and  it  has  per¬ 
haps  come  to  your  knowledge  that  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mortlake,  a  lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  the  daughter  of  an 
extensive  proprietor  in  Antigua.  Mrs  Vavasour  was  a  creole 
by  birth,  and  a  woman  of  violent  passions.  Her  husband 
led  a  very  unenviable  life — but  let  me  pass  that  over.  Of 
that  marriage  I  was  the  sole  offspring,  and  was  named  heir 
by  my  grandfather  to  his  large  estates,  after  the  demise  of  my 
parents.  This  equitable  arrangement  of  his  property  created 
a  prejudice  in  my  mother’s  mind  against  me,  as  she  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  being  interfered  with  in  the  use  of  that 


which  she  thought  she  was  entitled  to  enjoy  without  control. 
When  my  father  died,  I  was  placed  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  my  uncle,  Sir  Thomas,  who,  himself  a  proud  and 
passionate  man,  had  a  great  contempt  for  his  equally-proud 
and  passionate  sister-in-law ;  hence  a  new  seed  of  enmity 
was  sown. 

“  My  mother  wished  to  make  a  fine  gentleman  of  me : 
my  uncle  detested  the  whole  tribe  of  ‘  puppies,’  and  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  man  of  me.  He  carefully  provided  for 
my  education  ;  and,  at  the  proper  time,  placed  me  in  the 
temple,  where  I  studied  jurisprudence,  for  a  few  years,  with 
considerable  success.  The  heir  of  a  large  estate,  my  uncle 
never  wished  me  to  do  more  than  acquire  habits  of  industry 
and  application.  My  mother  did  all  she  could  to  unsettle  me 
— -but  in  vain.  I  had  a  will  of  my  own,  and  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  become  her  vassal. 

“  She  was  descended,  through  the  intermarriage  of  one  of 
the  Mortlakes  with  a  co-heiress,  of  the  ancient  Barons  de 
Mortuo,  or  Malo  Lacu,  who  figured  during  the  reign  of  the 
Edwards.  This  Mortlake  was  heir-male  of  the  last  Baron  de 
Malo  Lacu ;  but  his  stock  had  come  off  before  the  family 
were  ennobled.  Now,  Mrs  Vavasour  had  a  very  intense 
desire  to  become  Baroness  de  Malo  Lacu,  or  Mortlake ;  and, 
as  she  had  a  legal  claim,  as  the  undoubted  representative  of  a 
co-heiress,  it  required  political  influence  only  to  accomplish 
her  object.  My  uncle  could  have  effected  this;  but  he  gave 
the  most  decided  opposition.  He  had  no  idea  that  the 
Vavasour  name  should  be  entombed,  even  in  the  sepulchre  of 
the  peerage.  In  his  estimation,  the  Vavasours,  who  had 
fought  with  Cceur  de  Lion  in  the  Holy  Land,  who  had 
perished  by  dozens  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  who  had  bled 
with  Richmond  at  Bosworth,  and  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  omnipotent  Cromwell,  were  worth  all  the  Mort¬ 
lakes  that  ever  breathed. 

“For  this  opposition,  my  uncle  was  never  forgiven  by  Mrs 
Vavasour.  She  vowed  vengeance,  and  she  kept  her  vow. 
She  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  which  was  referred  to 
the  peers  ;  and,  after  incurring  enormous  expense  in  proving 
her  pedigree,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decision  finding 
the  barony  in  abeyance  amongst  the  co-heirs  of  the  last  Lord 
Mortlake,  and  that  she  was  the  representative  of  the  eldest 
co-heir.  Thus  f%r  she  got,  but  not  one  step  farther.  The 
desired  -writ  of  summons  was  withheld.  Meanwhile,  she  got 
entangled  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  In  this  situation,  she, 
to  my  surprise,  applied  to  Sir  Thomas  for  a  loan.  The  result 
of  this  application  may  be  anticipated;  for,  while  refusing  her 
request,  my  uncle*  took  the  opportunity  of  reading  her  a 
severe  lecture  upon  her  extravagance  and  ambition.  She  was 
in  a  towering  rage  upon  receipt  of  his  answer ;  but,  as  I  was 
of  age,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  especially  as  the  peerage  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  to  my  ultimate  advantage,  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money  upon  my  eventual  interest,  by  which  means  her  debts 
were  paid  off.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that,  whilst  I 
propitiated  my  mother  on  the  one  hand,  I  offended  my  uncle 
on  the  other. 

“  I  was  at  this  time  in  love  with  the  present  Lady  Mort¬ 
lake.  She  was  well  connected,  had  fortune,  and  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  accomplished;  but  she  did  not  come  within  my  mother’s 
list  of  advantageous  wives.  She  was  neither  fashionable, 
nor  cared  about  fashion ;  and  could  not  disguise  her  con¬ 
tempt  of  idle  and  silly  women  of  quality.  My  mother 
placed  her  interdict  upon  my  nuptials.  I  remonstrated,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  and,  although  under  no  obligation  to  con¬ 
sult  my  relatives,  I  wished  at  least  to  have  the  countenance 
of  Sir  Thomas,  and  I  took  the  bold  step  of  writing  to  him. 
To  my  gratification  and  surprise,  I  received  a  gracious  answer- 
and,  I  presume,  my  mother’s  opposition  was  itself,  in  the 
estimation  of  my  uncle,  a  sufficient  recommendation.  Act¬ 
ing  upon  his  consent  and  approbation,  I  married ;  but  the 
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result  was  fatal  to  Mrs  Vavasour,  who,  upon  learning  what 
had  taken  place,  got  into  one  of  her  tremendous  passions, 
and  burst  a  bloodvessel.  After  lingering  a  few  weeks,  she 
died,  leaving  behind  her  a  letter,  which  was  fated  to  be  the 
cause  of  both  our  troubles.  A  few  days  after  its  transmis¬ 
sion,  I  received  an  epistle  from  him,  which,  from  its  incoher¬ 
ency,  indicated,  as  I  supposed,  positive  insanity.  I  resolved 
to  lose  no  time  in  visiting  him ;  but,  as  I  wished  my  intended 
journey  to  be  kept  quiet,  I  gave  out  that  I  was  merely  go¬ 
ing  to  Liverpool  for  a  few  days,  where  my  wife  had  some 
relations.  I  arrived  at  Jedburgh ;  and,  as  Merton  was  not 
far  off,  I  resolved  to  walk  there;  and  I  calculated  that  I 
should  arrive  about  the  time  that  my  uncle  was  taking  his 
evening  siesta.  Leaving  my  portmanteau  at  the  inn,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  my  way ;  and,  as  I  was  familiar  with  every  inch 
of  ground,  took  a  by-path,  which  led  into  the  policy,  and 
which  terminated  in  a  door  that  opened  into  the  garden. 
This  door  was  kept  open  until  the  gardeners  left  their  work, 
when  it  was  locked  for  the  night.  I  passed  through,  towards 
the  stairs  which  descended  from  the  terrace  into  the  garden  ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
Thomas. 

“  My  uncle  was  not  a  little  startled  at  my  unexpected  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  had  apparently  partaken  freely  of  wine — at 
least,  was  in  a  state  of  excitement. 

“  ‘  By  what  right  do  you  come  here  ?  ’  was  the  first  in¬ 
quiry. 

“  ‘Why,  my  dear  uncle,  I  was  surprised  at  your  late  letter, 
and  came  personally  to  ascertain  what  you  meant.’ 

“  ‘  Mean !  and  do  you  pretend,  sir,  to  be  ignorant  of  my 
meaning  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Indeed,  uncle,  I  am.’ 

“  ‘  Uncle — don’t  uncle  me,  sir — I  am  no  uncle  of  yours.' 

“  I  now  thought  his  insanity  undoubted. 

“  ‘  Be  composed,  my  dear  sir,’  I  rejoined ;  ‘  do  you  not 
know  Edward  Vavasour,  your  attached  nephew?’ 

“  He  rose — his  eyes  had  a  peculiar  expression — one  I  had 
never  witnessed  before :  naturally  of  a  dark-gray,  they 
seemed  to  take  the  hue  of  a  fiery  red,  and  they  glared  fear¬ 
fully. 

“  ‘  The  house  of  Vavasour  is  doomed — its  last  hour  has 
come ;  ’  and,  saying  these  words,  he  drew  from  his  pocket- 
book  a  letter,  which  he  threw  towards  me.  I  seized  it ;  and 
judge  of  my  horror  when  I  perceived  this  paper.” 

Lord  Mortiake  then  took  from  his  escritoire  the  following 
letter : — 

“  Sir  Thomas, — You  have  had  your  triumph — my  triumph 
Comes  now — the  despised  Mortiake  rejoices  in  the  extinction 
of  the  proud  Vavasour.  Know,  haughty  man,  Edward  is  not 
the  son  of  your  brother !  ” 

“  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  my  feelings,  Tom,  at  this  in¬ 
stant — my  head  turned  round.  That  the  statement  was 
false,  I  doubted  not ;  for  I  knew  better  than  Sir  Thomas  the 
deep  feeling  of  hatred  my  mother  could  entertain,  and  did 
entertain  against  us  both. 

“  1  U ncle,  this  letter  is  the  legacy  of  an  enemy — allow  me 
to  retain  it,  and  I  will  bring  positive  evidence  to  disprove  the 
assertion  it  contains.’ 

“My  uncle  was  too  much  excited  to  listen  to  me.  In  a 
hoarse  and  angry  voice,  he  muttered — 

“  ‘  Give  me  the  letter,  you  villain  !  ’ 

“  I  endeavoured  to  pacify  him,  but.  without  success  ;  when, 
suddenly  rising,  he  seized  a  knife,  and,  rushing  forward,  made 
a  thrust  at  me  with  it.  I  avoided  the  blow,  and  retreated. 
He,  incautiously  advancing,  lost  his  footing,  and  fell  with  the 
knife  underneath.  I  hastily  stepped  forward  to  raise  him, 
but  had  not  strength  to  do  so ;  for,  by  one  of  those  strange 
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and  unaccountable  actions,  which  not  unfrequently  give  the 
air  of  romance  to  real  life,  the  point  of  the  knife  had  been 
turned  towards  his  body,  and,  passing  between  his  ribs,  had 
pierced  his  heart.  He  died  in  an  instant.  I  endeavoured 
again  to  raise  the  body,  but  in  vain.  I  drew  out  the  knife, 
and  blood  then  came  with  it.  To  describe  my  situation  at 
this  terrible  moment  is  impossible  :  my  uncle  dead  at  my  feet 
— no  one  to  witness  how  the  accident  happened — I  might  be 
dragged  as  a  felon  to  trial  for  his  supposed  murder.  My 
grief  for  his  unhappy  end  was  soon  absorbed  in  fears  for  my 
own  safety — for,  here  was  I,  the  apparent  heir,  discovered 
with  the  man  to  whom  I  was  to  succeed,  a  bleeding  corpse 
beside  me ;  then  the  quarrel  between  us — the  stigma  thrown 
upon  me  by  my  vindictive  parent,  which,  for  aught  I  knew, 
Sir  Thomas  might  have  bruited  abroad — all  this  made  me 
tremble.  Even  if  acquitted,  still  the  suspicious  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  be  greedily  seized  upon  by  the  public, 
which  never  judges  favourably,  and  a  stain  would  have  been 
cast  upon  the  family  name,  never  to  be  effaced.  My  uncle 
was  past  all  human  assistance,  and  my  remaining  could  not 
aid  him.  I  therefore  fled,  unobserved  by  any  one ;  and 
barely  three  hours  had  elapsed,  from  my  leaving  the  inn, 
until  I  was  again  its  inmate.  At  a  late  hour  I  heard  a  noise 
of  voices,  which  accorded  ill  with  my  morbid  state  of  feeling. 
I  rang  to  know  the  cause ;  and  the  answer  to  my  inquiry  was, 
the  announcement  that  a  dreadful  murder  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  upon  Sir  Thomas  Vavasour,  and  that  you,  Tom,  had 
been  taken  into  custody,  under  such  circumstances  as  war¬ 
ranted  the  strongest  presumptions  of  your  guilt. 

“  My  astonishment  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  horror  I 
felt  at  having  caused  an  innocent  fellow-creature  to  be  placed 
in  hazard  of  his  life.  However,  I  was  sufficiently  collected ; 
and,  having  learned  that  you  could  not  be  brought  to  trial  for 
some  time,  I  left  the  place  with  the  firm  resolution  that,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  might,  not  one  hair  of  your  head 
should  be  injured. 

“  I  had  no  secrets  from  my  wife,  and  to  her  I  disclosed 
everything.  After  some  deliberation,  we  agreed  that  it  was 
best,  if  possible,  to  procure  your  escape  from  the  prison  ;  as, 
if  that  could  be  accomplished,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
any  disclosures  to  gratify  the  inquisitive  and  malicious.  I 
resolved  to  act  by  myself,  without  the  assistance  of  any  one. 
My  first  view  was  to  prevent  any  interference  with  yourself 
by  any  of  the  country  agents ;  and  I  managed  to  create  air 
impression  that  it  would  be  highly  offensive  to  me  if  they  took 
up  your  cause.  Thus  you  were  deprived  of  legal  advice, 
which,  after  all,  was  no  very  great  loss.  I  should  have  re¬ 
gretted  your  imprisonment,  had  I  not  been  informed  that  you 
were  a  mauvais  sujet,  and  that  the  restraint  would  do  you  no 
harm,  as  it  might  induce  you  to  reflect. 

“With  my  wife’s  assistance,  I  procured  a  female  dress, 
bonnet,  and  cloak.  I  also  bought  a  file,  a  rope-ladder,  ancl 
some  aquafortis,  as  I  thought  it  would  be  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  help  you  out  of  an  old  Scotch  county  jail.  Lady 
Mortiake  had  an  uncle  resident  a  mile  or  two  from  Liverpool. 
This  fact  presented  an  ostensible  object  for  a  trip,  and  we  set 
off  together.  I  left  her  with  her  relative ;  and,  crossing  the 
country,  I  got  to  Jedburgh  in  good  time.  I  was  quite  un¬ 
known,  as,  prior  to  my  last  eventful  visit,  many  years  had 
passed  by  since  I  had  been  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh.  I 
gave  myself  out  to  be  an  Edinburgh  writer,  which  was 
believed. 

“  I  thus  got  free  access  to  you,  and  the  result  I  need  not 
repeat.  The  gig  I  bought  for  the  purpose  as  well  as  the 
horse.  I  had  them  in  readiness  at  a  village  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  having  given  the  landlord  of  the  inn  to  believe  that 
it  was  merely  an  ordinary  case  of  elopement.  In  order 
to  mystify  the  folks  of  Jedburgh,  your  letter  was  enclosed 
under  coyer  to  my  wife,  who  herself  drove  to  the  post- 
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office,  and  put  it  in  the  box,  in  this  way  destroying  every 
possibility  of  detection.  At  Wooler  I  made  you  pass  as  my 
wife — because,  as  I  was  well  known  in  England,  ugly  rumours 
might  have  got  into  circulation,  bad  I  been  seen  with  a  young 
and  buxom  female ;  but,  as  it  was  known  I  was  travelling 
with  my  wife,  even  bad  we  been  seen,  no  suspicion  fol¬ 
lowed  my  steps  to  London ;  and  I  got  there  almost  as  soon 
as  the  letter  announcing  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  arrived. 
It  did  not  suit  me  to  appear  in  Scotland  as  chief  mourner ; 
and  I,  therefore,  ordered  the  body  to  be  transmitted  to 
England.  Our  travels  made  me  intimately  acquainted  with 
you,  and  I  found  you  had  talent,  tolerable  acquirements,  and 
an  affectionate  heart ;  and  I  was  determined  to  aid  you  if  you 
would  be  but  true  to  yourself.  Your  vices  were  the  result  of 
idleness,  and  the  foolish  indulgence  of  a  fond  mother.  Do 
not  think  me  harsh  when  I  say  so ;  but,  Tom,  had  you  not 
been  removed  from  her  you  would  have  been  lost.  Oh  ! 
what  have  parents  to  answer  for,  by  allowing  their  children 
to  take  then'  own  way.  From  my  connexion  with  Antigua, 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  providing  for  you.  My  cousin,  Mr 
Edward  Mortlake,  managed  my  East  India  estates — a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  company  of  which  he  was  senior  partner.  _  I 
had  merely  to  signify  my  wishes  to  place  a  young  friend  in 
his  counting-house,  and  it  was  granted.  Neither  he  nor 
Tresham  knew  your  real  history — they  both  thought  you 
some  offshoot  of  the  Mortlakes.  The  latter  was  expressly 
desired  to  conceal  my  name,  and  to  avoid  notice  of  the  Vava¬ 
sour  family  as  much  as  possible.  And  he  kept  the  secret 
well.  My  accession  to  the  Vavasour  estates,  brought  without 
any  trouble  that  which  my  misguided  mother  so  much 
coveted  ;  for,  as  my  political  support  was  not  to  be  despised, 
ministers  induced  the  king  to  terminate  the  abeyance,  and  I 
received  my  summons  as  Baron  Mortlake.  The  story  imposed 
upon  my  poor  uncle  by  Mrs  Vavasour  was,  as  I  was  from  the 
first  assured,  a  malicious  fiction  of  her  own;  for,  luckily,  I  was 
able  to  trace  out  the  whole  circumstances  connected  with  my 
birth ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  nurse  and  medical  man, 
which  I  obtained  in  a  quiet  way,  were  perfectly  conclusive. 
Indeed,  legally  my  mother’s  declaration  availed  nothing  ;  but 
I  was  anxious,  morally,  to  satisfy  myself  as  far  as  I  could, 
that  I  was  the  son  of  her  marriage  with  Mr  Richard  Vava¬ 
sour.  I  have  now  told  you  all.  As  I  was  the  accidental 
cause  of  your  perilous  situation  and  loss  of  character,  it  was 
but  common  justice  to  assist  you  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power. 
You  have  raised  yourself  to  respectability  and  affluence, 
partly  by  my  recommendation,  but  principally  by  your  own 
exertions.  You  owe  me,  therefore,  nothing  ;  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  am  still  considerably  your  debtor.  If,  after  reflec¬ 
tion,  you  think  a  disclosure  necessary,  to  clear  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Tom  Vallance,  you  have  my  full  permission  to  make 
it.” 

“  Never,  my  dear  lord,  or,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  term  you, 
my  dear  friend,  shall  I  make  the  slightest  use  of  your  confi¬ 
dence.  You  have,  from  a  worthless  and  idle  vagabond, 
metamorphosed  me  into  a  reputable  and  honest  man.  Tom 
Vallance  has  ceased  to  exist ;  but  the  heart  of  Tom  Mortlake 
is  too  deeply  attached  to  his  benefactor,  ever  to  do  anything 
that  could  cause  him  the  slightest  pain.” 

“You  are  a  noble  fellow,  Tom,  and  well  deserve  your  for¬ 
tune.” 

Several  months  after  this  conversation,  the  public  journals 
announced  that  “  Thomas  Mortlake,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of 
Tresham,  Mortlake,  &  Tresham,  was  married,  by  special 
license,  at  Vavasour,  to  Emily,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Edward  Lord  Mortlake.”  It  an  accomplished 
and  sweet-tempered  wife,  a  fine  family,  an  attached  friend, 
good  health,  and  a  competent  fortune,  could  make  any  one 
happy,  then  Tom  Mortlake  was  superlatively  blessed. 
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I  had  been  preserved,  through  divine  mercy,  from  one  of  the 
most  lingering  and  fearful  deaths.  I  was  rescued,  I  scarce 
knew  how,  after  the  grim  king  of  terrors  held  me  in  his  em¬ 
brace,  and  all  hope  had  fled.  As  consciousness  returned,  my 
heart  thrilled  at  the  recollection  of  the  miseries  I  had  endured 
while  floating,  a  helpless  being,  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.0 
I  shuddered  to  think,  while  I  lay  feeble  as  an  infant  in  the 
cabin  of  the  vessel  which  was  bearing  me  to  my  home,  and 
whose  humane  crew  had  been  the  means  of  my  deliverance, 
that  I  was  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves ;  but 
kind  nursing,  aided  by  youth  and  a  good  constitution,  quickly 
brought  strength ;  and  I  was  enabled,  after  a  few  days,  to 
come  upon  deck.  On  my  first  attempt,  when  my  head  rose 
above  the  deck  as  I  ascended  the  companion-ladder,  and  my 
eyes  fell  upon  the  boundless  waste  of  waters,  a  chill  of  horror 
shot  through  my  frame.  Like  a  lone  traveller  who  had 
suddenly  met  a  lion  in  his  path,  I  stood  paralysed ;  every 
nerve  and  muscle  refused  to  act.  I  must  have  fallen  back 
into  the  cabin,  had  not  my  hand  instinctively  clung  to  their 
hold  for  a  few  seconds.  I  could  not  withdraw  my  fixed  gaze, 
while  all  I  had  suffered  rushed  upon  me  like  a  hideous  dream. 
Slowly  my  faculties  returned,  when  I  ascended  the  deck, 
where  I  sat  for  a  few  hours.  Each  day  after  this  brought 
additional  strength ;  so  that,  before  we  made  soundings,  1 
was  as  strong  and  cheerful  as  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life. 
The  weather  was  squally,  and  I  assisted  the  crew  as  much  as 
in  my  power ;  and,  when  not  so  occupied,  lay  listlessly  look¬ 
ing  over  the  ship’s  bows  that  bravely  dashed  aside  the  waves 
that  rolled  between  me  and  the  home  I  now  longed  to  reach, 
or  walked  the  deck  musing  upon  the  joy  my  return  would 
impart  to  my  over-indulgent  parents. 

As  we  neared  the  shores  of  Scotland,  a  circumstance  oc¬ 
curred  that  both  greatly  surprised  and  alarmed  me.  This 
was  a  sudden  change  in  the  manners  and  temper  of  the  crew. 
Care  and  anxiety  took  the  place  of  their  wonted  cheerful¬ 
ness  ;  the  joyous  laugh,  or  snatch  of  song,  no  longer  broke 
the  monotonous  hissing  of  the  waves  that  rippled  along 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  the  dull  whistle  of  the  wind  through 
the  rigging.  At  the  first  appearance  of  every  sail  that  hove 
in  sight,  I  could  perceive  every  eye  turned  to  it  with  a  look 
of  alarm  until  she  was  made  out.  Fearful  of  giving  offence 
to  my  benefactors,  I  made  no  remark  on  the  subject  for  some 
time,  although  I  felt  disappointed  at  what  I  saw — attributing 
it  to  cowardice ;  yet  they  were  all  stout,  young,  resolute-look¬ 
ing  fellows  at  other  times.  This  scene  of  alarm,  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  wish  to  skulk  below  or  conceal  themselves,  had 
occurred  twice  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon.  After  the  last 
ship  we  encountered  was  made  out  to  be  a  merchant-brig,  I 
could  no  longer  refrain  from  delivering  my  sentiments  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  crew,  but,  addressing  the  mate, 
said — 

“  Mr  Ross,  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  these  strange  sails 
have  turned  out  to  be  British  merchantmen.  Had  they 
proved  to  be  French  privateers,  we  should  have  made  but  a 
poor  stand,  I  fear,  notwithstanding  our  eight  carronades." 

“  What  makes  you  think  so  ?”  said  he. 

“  Why,  there  is  not  a  vessel  that  heaves  in  sight,”  said  1, 
“  but  the  men  look  as  if  they  wished  themselves  anywhere 
but  where  they  are.” 

“  Avast  there,  my  man !  ”  said  he.  “  What !  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  they  would  not  stand  by  their  guns  while  there 
was  a  chance?  Yes,  they  would,  and  long  after;  and,  if 
you  think  otherwise,  all  I  say  is,  you  form  opinions  and  talk 
of  what  you  know  nothing  about.” 

*  See  No.  258. 
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Casting  an  angry  look  at  me-the  only  one  lie  ever  nave— 

^rfCeTui:ver  the  bnl'TOks’ a,ij  ™  w. 

“If  I  have  given  you  offence,  Mr  Ross,  nothing  was  further 
from  my  intention  I  cannot  but  observe  the  alarm  caused 
by  every  sail  that  heaves  in  sight  until  she  is  made  out  to  be 
a  friend.  Now,  the  little  time  I  was  at  sea,  before  I  fell  over- 
board  and  was  saved  by  you,  every  sail  that  hove  in  sight 
made  the  hearts  of  all  on  board  lean  for  joy.” 

“Ho!  ho!"  anil  he  laughed  aloud.  “Are  you  on  that 
tack,  my  messmate?  You  are  quite  out  in  your  reckon 
tug  and  becalmed  m  a  fog;  but  I  shall  soon  blow  it  away 
There  is  not  a  man  on  board  with  whom  I  would  not  Jo 
111 1°  the  fullest  reliance  upon  his  courage-  and 

wue  we  to  meet  a  French  privateer,  you  would  quickly  see 
such  a  change  as  would  satisfy  you  that  my  confidence  iJnot 
misplaced.  Every  face,  that  the  moment  before  expressed 
anxiety  and  alarm,  would  brighten  up  with  joy;  eveiy  man 
would  Stand  to  his  gun  as  cheerfully  as  to  the  helm.  7  It  is 
their  hberty  the  poor  fellows  are  afraid  of  being  deprived  of 
by  our  own  men-of-war-the  hberty  to  toil  for  their  parents  or 
w  ves  where  they  can  get  better  wages  than  the  Government 

tv  calkDTtger'f  muny  °rm’  they  meet  undaunted  when 
duty  calls  ,  it  is  for  their  countrymen  they  quail.  Were  the 

smallest  s  oop-of-war  in  the  British  navy  to  heave  in  sVht 

e  Jhtaor°+  PUt  °ft  fr0m  her  With  a  b°y  of  a  midshipman  and 
eiQht  or  ten  men,  every  one  on  board  who  had  not  a  protec¬ 
tion  would  shake  in  his  shoes  at  her  approach;  yet,  Tgainst 
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an  enemy,  every  man  would  stand  to  his  gain  until  his°  shin 
was  blown  out  of  the  water."  °  P 

A  new  and  painful  feeling  came  over  me  as  he  spoke.  I 
was  myself  an  entered  seaman,  and,  of  course,  liable  to'im- 
p  essment;  but  the  idea  of  being  taken  had  never  occurred  to 
me.  I  wondered  that  it  had  not,  after  the  scenes  I  had  wit- 
frigate ;  but  my  longing  for  home  had  entirely 
engrossed  my  mind  I  was,  indeed,  home-sick,  and  weary  of 
the  sea  From  this  moment,  no  one  on  board  felt  more 
a  arm  than  I  did  at  the  sight  of  a  top-royal  rising  out  of  the 
distant  waters  My  feelmgs  were  near  akin  to  those  of  a 
felon  in  concealment. 

At  length  we  reached  the  Moray  Frith,  in  the  evening 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  as  many  of  the  crew  as 
could  be  spared  to  be  landed  at  Cromarty,  where  the 
vessel  was  to  put  in.  This  was  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
impressment  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  I  gave  the  captain 

be  WM  UP°nfmy  fether  f°r  Passage>  cand  the  expense 
he  had  been  at  on  my  account,  as  I  was  to  leave,  with  the 

others  in  the  boat,  as  soon  as  we  were  off  the  town  which 
we  hoped  to  reach  in  the  morning.  My  anxiety  was  so 
great  that  I  had  kept  the  deck  since  nightfall.  It  was 
intensely  dark ;  nothing  broke  the  gloom  but  the  flashes  of 
light  that  gleamed  for  a  moment  upon  the  waves,  as  they 
rippled  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  dull  rays  of 
the  binnacle-lamp  before  the  man  at  the  helm.  Bell  after 
bell  was  struck :  still  I  stood  at  the  bows,  leaning  upon  the 
bowsprit,  unmindful  of  the  chill  wind  from  under  the  fore¬ 
sail,  anxiously  watching  for  the  first  tints  of  dawn  Tedi- 
ousty  as  the  night  wore  on,  I  thought,  when  morning  dawned 
it  had  fled  far  too  fast.  °  ’ 

The  dark  clouds  began  at  length  to  melt  away  in  the  east 
distant  mountain-tops  to  rise  like  gray  clouds  above 
the  daikness  that  still  hid  the  shores  from  our  view.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  whole  face  of  nature  began  to  emerge  from  the  morn¬ 
ing  mists.  We  were  just  off  the  Sutors  of  Cromarty.  My 
heart  leaped  for  joy  at  the  near  prospect  of  being  once  more 
on  firm  ground,  and  so  near  home.  Several  of  the  crew  had 
now  joined  me,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  entrance  of 
the  bay.  Only  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  in  this  pleasing 
hope— for  it  was  still  dullish  on  the  horizon— when  the  re- 


p  t  of  a  gun  from  seaward  of  us,  so  near  that  I  thought  it 

pJ^°nSS1f  '  T1?, US  etart  and  look  round.  Each  of  us 

soundd  wVl  WC  had  been  turned  into  stone  by  the  alarminu 
sound,  while  so  sudden  was  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  in  my 

own  case,  that  my  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat.  There,  not 
ha  f-a-ieague  to  windward  of  us,  lay  a  frigate,  with  her  sails 
shaking  in  the  wind,  and  a  boat,  well-manned,  with  an  officer 
m  her  stern,  puttmg  off  from  her. 

So  completely  were  we  overcome  by  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  dreaded  object,  which  seemed  to  emerge  from 
darkness  as  the  sun’s  first  rays  fell  upon  and  whitened  her 
sails,  that  we  stood  incapable  of  thought  or  action.  The  well- 
manned  barge  was  carried,  by  the  faint  breeze  and  impetus 
o  her  oars,  almost  as  swift  as  a  gull  on  the  wing.  The  report 
ot  the  gun  brought  the  captain  and  mate  upon  deck  before  we 
nad  recovered  from  our  stupor. 

..  m  Beaf  a  band>  men  1  ”  cried  Ross,  as  he  sprung  upon  deck 

fofit^Uea?^^^ 1  ^  b°at !  and  give  tliem  a  run' 

Roused  by  his  voice,  every  nerve  was  strained,  the  boat 

*o  **  «pw» 

to  trv  7  T?;  fd°  af  tbinb  {0V  the  best  1  but  It  is  Of  no  use 
gain  way  A  8  8  *  ^  be  Under  °Ur  stern  ere  3™  can 

cvnJf °Jd  ?  -he  aCt  °f  pushing  off>  when  the  object  we  were 

Bitrnm  eVerynTVe  ,t0  avoid  swePt  round  the  stern, 
d  grappled  us.  We  hopelessly  threw  our  oars  upon  the 
warts  and  prepared  to  re-ascend  the  vessel,  to  settle  with 
the  captain,  and  bring  away  our  chests.  As  for  myself  I 
had  no  call  to  leave  the  boat.  All  I  possessed  in  the  world 
was  upon  my  person,  and  half-a-guinea  given  me  by  the  cap¬ 
tain  to  cany  me  home.  The  other  three  were  getting  then- 
bags  and  chests  ready  to  lower  into  the  boat,  having,  got  their 
wages  from  the  captain,  when  he  called  me  to  come  on  deck, 
the  boat— V16n  ^  Said  to  tbe  midshipman  in  command  of 

thkSl1''  t0f  nreVerd  any  unpleasant  consequences  arising  to 
this  poor  fellow,  Elder,  here,  I  shall  let  you  know  how  he 
came  on  board  of  us.  He  belonged  to  the  Latona,  and  is 
no  deserter,  I  assure  you.  Ross,  bring  here  our  log-book 
and  satisfy  the  gentleman  if  he  wishes.”  Ross  obeyed  •  and 
having  examined  it,  the  captain  told  the  wretched  state  in 
had  been  picked  up,  and  the  way  in  which  I  had 


which  I  _ 

accounted  to  him  for  the  accident.'  Durhig  the  recital,  he 
looked  hard  at  me  no  muscle  of  his  face  indicating  either 

said—  6UrpnSe*  Wben  tbe  caPtain  ceased  to  speak,  he  only 

U 


Well  my  lad,  you  have  for  once  had  a  narrow  escape — ■ 
you  must  hold  better  on  in  future.  I  shall  report  to  the 
captain,  and  get  the  D  from  before  your  name.  Tumble  into 
the  boat,  my  lads.  Good  day,  captain.”  And,  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  I  was  on  board  the  Edgar,  seventy-four 
and  standing  westwards  for  the  Frith  of  Forth.  J  ' 

It  was  strange  the  change  that  came  over  the  impressed 
men,  when  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  escape.  Like 
true  seamen,  they  bent  to  the  circumstance  they  could  not 
remedy,  and  were,  as  soon  as  they  got  on  board,  as  much 
at  home  and  more  cheerful,  than  they  had  been  for  many 
days  before.  As  for  myself,  I  took  it  much  to  heart,  and 
was  very  melancholy  when  we  entered  the  Frith  and  stood 
up  to  the  roadstead.  I  could  hardly  restrain  my  feelings 
vyhen  ^the^  eity  of  Edinburgh  came  in  sight,  and  when°I 
thought  of  the  short  distance  in  miles  that  divided  me  from 
my  parents  and  home— that  home  I  had  left  so  foolishly  in 
the  hopes  of  being  back  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  which 
I  now  found  was  raging  more  furiously,  if  possible,  than 
when  I  left,  and  with  much  less  prospect  of  its  termination. 

I  would  stand  for  hours  gazing  upon  the  White  Craig  the 
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eastern  extremity  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  wish  I  was  upon 
it,  until  my  eyes  became  suffused  with  tears.  I  begged  hard 
for  the  first  lieutenant  to  give  me  leave  to  go  on  shore,  if  only 
for  eight-and-forty  hours,  to  visit  my  parents  ;  but  he  refused 
my  request,  fearful  of  my  not  returning.  Several  of  the 
hands  on  board,  natives  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  long  in 
the  Edgar,  obtained  leave.  With  one  of  them  I  sent  a  letter 
to  my  father,  who  came  the  following  day.  It  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  sorrow,  not  unmixed  with  upbraidings,  on  his  part,  for 
what  I  had  done  ;  but  we  parted  with  regret— he  to  do  what 
he  could  to  obtain  my  discharge ;  I  under  promise  not  to  act 
so  precipitately  in  future,  if  I  was  once  more  a  free  agent. 
What  steps  were  taken  I  know  not,  for  next  morning  we  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  sail  for  the  Nore.  We  had  many  faces  on 
board  that  looked  as  long  as  my  own,  for  there  were  still 
several  who  had  obtained  promise  of  leave  whose  turn  had 
not  come  round.  Wallace,  one  of  the  mess  I  was  in,  had 
not  been  in  his  native  city  for  ten  years,  having  been  all  that 
time  voluntarily  on  board  of  men-of-war,  either  at  home  or 
on  foreign  stations.  He  was  to  have  had  two  days’  leave  the 
very  morning  we  sailed,  and  had  doomed  ten  gold  guineas, 
which  he  had  long  kept  for  such  purpose,  to  be  expended  in 
a  blow-out  in  Edinburgh,  among  his  relations  and  friends. 
When  the  boatswain  piped  to  weigh  anchor,  Wallace,  who 
was  captain  of  the  fore-top,  ran  to  his  berth,  opened  his  chest, 
took  out  his  long-hoarded  store,  and  came  on  deck  with  it 
in  his  hand.  His  looks  bespoke  rage  and  disappointment, 
bordering  upon  insanity.  He  gazed  upon  the  distant  city 
that  shone  upon  the  gently  swelling  hills  glancing  back  the 
sun’s  rays,  then  at  the  purse  of  gold  in  his  hand.  He  seemed 
incapable  of  speech.  A  bitter  smile  curled  his  lip,  bespeak¬ 
ing  the  most  intense  scorn.  I  looked  on,  wondering  what  he 
meant  to  do.  It  was  but  the  scene  of  a  minute.  Suddenly 
raising  his  hand,  he  threw  the  purse  and  gold  over  the  side 
with  all  his  force,  exclaiming : — “  Go,  vile  Hash  !  what  use 
have  I  for  you  now  ?  The  first  action  may  lay  me  low !  ” 
Then,  as  if  relieved  from  some  oppressive  load,  he  mounted 
the  rattlings  to  his  duty  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction ;  and  we 
bore  away  for  the  Nore,  where  I  was  draughted  on  board  the 
Repulse,  sixty-four,  and  departed  upon  a  cruise  along  the 
coast  of  Brittany ;  at  times  lying  off  Brest  harbour,  and  at 
others,  standing  along  the  coast  in  search  of  the  enemy. 
Employed  in  this  monotonous  duty,  month  followed  month, 
and  year  after  year  passed  away. 

It  was  now  the  year  1799.  The  century  was  drawing 
to  a  close;  but  the  interminable  war  seemed  only  com¬ 
mencing.  I  had  become  almost  callous  to  my  fate.  We 
were  standing  along,  under  a  steady  breeze  as  close  in 
shore  as  we  could  with  safety  to  the  vessel.  It  was  the  dog¬ 
watch  :  and  I  had  only  been  a  short  time  turned  in  when  our 
good  ship  struck  upon  some  sunken  rocks  with  such  force 
that  I  thought  she  had  gone  to  pieces.  Every  one  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  turned  out.  The  night  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  the 
sea  breaking  over  us,  while  we  lay  hard  and  fast.  Everything 
was  done  to  lighten  her  in  vain.  She  was  making  water  very 
fast,  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions  at  the  pumps.  Still  there 
was  not  the  smallest  confusion  on  board.  Our  discipline  was 
as  strict,  and  our  officers  as  promptly  obeyed,  as  they  were 
before  our  accident.  As  the  tide  rose,  the  wind  shifted,  and 
blew  a  gale  right  upon  the  shore,  causing  the  ship  to  beat 
violently.  Day  at  length  dawned,  and  there,  not  one  hundred 
fathoms  from  our  deck,  lay  a  rocky  and  desolate-looking 
shore.  We  had  been  forced  over  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks  that 
were  not  in  our  charts;  and,  during  the  darkness,  as  was 
supposed,  had  been  carried  in-shore  by  some  current ;  but, 
however  it  had  happened,  there  we  were,  in  a  serious  scrape, 
the  sea  breaking  over  our  decks,  and  our  hold  full  of  water. 

Soon  after  daybreak  we  could  perceive  the  peasantry 
crowding  down  to  the  water’s  edge  Everything  had  been 


done  that  skill  and  resolution  could  accomplish,  to  save  the 
vessel,  but  in  vain.  We  had  nothing  before  our  eyes  but  in¬ 
stant  death.  The  sea  ran  so  high  that  no  boat  could  live 
for  a  moment  in  the  broken  water  between  us  and  the  shore. 
The  French  peasantry  were  making  no  effort  for  our  safety, 
but  running  about  and  looking  on  our  deplorable  situation, 
with  apparently  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  curiosity.  At 
this  time,  James  Paterson,  an  Edinburgh  lad,  volunteered  to 
make  the  attempt  to  swim  to  the  shore  with  a  log-line,  and 
fearlessly  let  himself  over  the  side.  It  was,  to  all  appearance, 
a  hopeless  attempt ;  for  every  one  felt  assured  that  he  would 
be  beat  to  death  against  the  rocks  that  lined  the  beach,  on 
which  the  waves  were  breaking  with  great  fury. 

It  was  a  period  of  fearful  suspense ;  yet,  dreadful  as  our 
situation  was,  there  was  not  the  least  unnecessary  noise  on 
board.  All  was  prompt  attention  and  obedience.  The 
weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  sea,  at  times,  making  a 
complete  breach  over  the  ship,  which  we  expected  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  go  to  pieces.  As  for  myself,  I  meant  to  stow  below 
and  perish  with  her,  rather  than  to  float  about,  bruised  and 
maimed,  and  drown  at  last.  One  half  of  the  crew  were  only 
dressed  in  their  shirts  and  trousers  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
as  they  had  leaped  from  their  hammocks.  When  she  struck 
we  had  no  leisure  to  put  on  more  than  our  trousers.  Thus 
we  stood,  holding  on  by  the  nettings,  or  anything  we  could 
lay  hold  of,  to  prevent  our  being  washed  off  the  decks, 
with  our  eyes  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  the  brave 
Paterson,  who  swam  like  an  otter,  the  boatswain  and  his 
mates  serving  out  the  line  to  him.  We  saw  him  near  the 
rocks,  and  the  people  making  signs  to  him.  Tins  was  the 
point  of  greatest  danger,  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  peasants,  he 
surmounted  it. 

Those  on  the  beach  gave  a  shout,  which  we  replied  to  from 
the  deck.  A  hawser  was  made  fast  to  the  line,  and  secured 
on  shore.  It  was  not  until  now  that  we  began  to  hope ;  and 
with  this  hope  arose  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  save 
what  they  could.  I  strove  to  reach  my  chest,  in  which  were 
a  pair  of  new  shoes  and  five  guineas,  but  my  efforts,  like 
those  of  the  others,  were  vain ;  our  under  decks  were  flooded 
several  inches,  and  everything  was  loose  and  knocking  about 
in  the  most  furious  manner,  from  the  rolling  and  pitching  of 
the  vessel  upon  the  rocks,  so  that  I  was  but  too  happy  to 
reach  the  decks  without  being  crushed  to  death.  All  I  re¬ 
gretted  was  my  shoes ;  the  money  I  cared  not  for,  and  do  not 
think  I  would  have  taken  it,  as  we  expected  to  be  plundered 
as  soon  as  we  got  to  the  beach. 

After  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  we  got  all  safe  to  land ;  and 
now  the  plundering  began.  There  were  no  regular  soldiers 
on  the  spot,  but  a  great  many  of  the  peasantry  had  fire¬ 
locks  and  bayonets,  and  stood  over  us,  stripping  those  of  the 
men,  who  had  them,  of  their  jackets  and  hats.  At  first,  we 
were  disposed  to  resist,  but  soon  found  it  to  be  of  no  use. 
One  of  the  fellows  seized  the  chain  of  the  watch  belonging  to 
one  of  our  men,  and  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  it  from  the 
pocket,  when  the  owner,  Jack  Smith,  struck  him  to  the 
ground  with  a  blow  of  his  fist.  The  next  moment  poor 
Smith  lay  a  lifeless  corpse  upon  the  sand,  felled  by  a  stroke 
from  the  butt-end  of  a  musket. 

There  was  no  one  present  who  seemed  to  have  or  who 
assumed  any  authority,  to  whom  our  officers  might  appeal 
for  protection  ;  they  were  not  more  respected  than  the  men ; 
all  were  searched  and  robbed  as  soon  as  they  arrived  from 
the  week.  Poor  Smith’s  fate  taught  us  submission,  even 
while  our  bosoms  burned  with  a  desire  for  vengeance.  One 
of  my  messmates  said  aloud — “I  would  cheerfully  stand 
before  the  muzzel  of  one  of  the  old  Repulse's  thirty-twos, 
were  she  charged  to  the  mouth  with  grape  well  laid,  to  sweep 
these  French  robbers  from  the  face  of  the  earth.”  As  for 
myself,  they  took  nothing  from  me.  I  had  twopence  in  the 
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pocket  of  my  trousers ;  when  I  saw  what  was  going  on  I  took 
it  out,  and  held  it  in  my  hand  while  they  searched  me.  I 
more  than  once,  thought  they  were  going  to  strip  me  of  my 
nether  garments,  and  give  me  in  exchange  a  pair  of  their 
own  gun-mouthed  rags,  which  would  scarcely  have  reached 
my  knees ;  for  several  of  them  looked  at  them  as  if  they  felt 
inclined  to  make  the  exchange;  but  I  escaped,  and  felt 
thankful. 

We  stood  for  several  hours  shivering  upon  the  beach  with¬ 
out  food,  fire,  or  water,  while  the  plunderers  were  busy  pick¬ 
ing  up  anything  that  drifted  ashore,  but  still  keeping  a  strict 
watch  over  us ;  at  length,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  small  town  arrived,  and  to  him  our  officers  complained  of 
the  usage  we  had  received.  He  only  shook  his  head,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  when  the  body  of  Smith  was  pointed 
out  to  him.  What  could  we  do  ?  A  grave  was  dug  for  him 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  murdered,  and  we  were  marched 
off  into  the  interior.  It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  before 
we  reached  the  place  where  we  were  to  halt.  It  was  a  small 
poverty-stricken-like  town,  with  an  old  ruinous  church  and 
churchyard,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  with  an  iron  gate 
close  by.  Into  this  chill  desolate  place  we  were  crowded 
by  the  soldiers,  the  gate  locked  upon  us,  and  sentinels  placed 
around  the  building.  Here  we  remained  until  the  evening, 
when  there  was  served  out  to  every  man  a  small  loaf,  black 
as  mud ;  yet,  black  as  it  was,  I  never  ate  a  sweeter  morsel ; 
for  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  companions  had  tasted  any  food 
since  the  evening  before. 

But  how  shall  I  express  the  horror  we  felt  when  we  found 
we  were  to  remain  where  we  were,  in  this  old  ruined  charnel 
house  of  a  church,  which  could  scarcely  contain  us  all,  unless 
we  stood  close  together.  To  lie  down  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  and,  although  we  could,  there  were  neither  straw, 
blankets,  nor  covering  of  any  kind,  to  screen  us  from  the 
cold.  We  implored  in  vain  to  be  removed;  but  these  priva¬ 
tions,  bad  as  they  were,  did  not  annoy  us  so  much  as  the  idea 
of  spending  the  long  dark  night  in  such  a  miserable  place. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  us  believed  as  firmly  in  the 
reality  of  ghosts  as  we  did  in  our  own  existence ;  and,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  a  church  and  churchyard  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  have  been  their  favourite  haunts ;  and  the  terror 
of  all  who  believe  in  their  reality — even  those  who  affect  to 
disbelieve  in  the  visits  of  spirits  to  this  earth — feel  sensa¬ 
tions  which  they  would  not  choose  to  own  when  in  a  church¬ 
yard,  in  a  dark  night,  with  gravestones  and  crumbling  human 
bones  around  them.  Of  all  men  seamen  are  the  most  super¬ 
stitious,  and  give  the  most  ready  credence  to  ghost  stories. 
The  unmanning  feeling  of  fear,  that  had  not  touched  a  single 
heart  in  the  extremity  of  our  danger  from  the  storm,  was 
now  strongly  marked  in  every  face,  exaggerated  by  a  horror 
of  we  knew  not  what.  Fear  is  contagious — we  huddled 
together,  and  peered  fearfully  around,  expecting  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  see  some  appalling  vision  or  hear  some  dreadful 
sound.  Our  sense  of  hearing  was  painfully  acute — the  small¬ 
est  noise  made  us  start;  but  our  feelings  were  too  much 
racked  to  remain  long  at  the  same  intensity — they  gradually 
became  more  obtuse  as  the  night  wore  on,  until  we  at  length 
began  to  entertain  each  other  with  fearful  stories  of  ghosts ; 
feeling  a  strange  satisfaction  in  increasing  the  gloomy  ex¬ 
citement  under  which  we  laboured.  Had  any  of  us  begun  a 
humorous  story,  with  the  view  of  diverting  our  thoughts  from 
their  present  bent,  and  the  circumstances  we  were  in,  I  am 
certain  he  would  have  been  silenced  in  no  gentle  manner. 

We  might  have  been  about  two  hours  or  less  in  this  state, 
in  the  most  intense  darkness — our  own  whispers  being  all 
we  could  recognise  of  each  other,  even  although  in  contact 
— when  a  low  pleasant  murmnr  suddenly  fell  upon  our  ears. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Dick  Bates,  who,  having  either  been 
requested,  or  moved  by  Ills  present  situation,  had,  of  his  own 


accord,  commenced  singing  in  an  under  tone  his  favourite 
ballad  of  “  Hazier’s  Ghost.”  Now,  Dick  was  the  best  singer 
in  the  whole  crew,  with  a  voice  like  a  singing  bird,  it  was  at 
this  moment  so  low  that,  had  it  been  broad  daylight,  he  would 
have  appeared  only  to  have  been  breathing  hard  ;  yet  it  was 
at  this  time  distinctly  heard  by  all,  and  made  our  flesh  creep 
upon  our  bones,  although  a  strange  kind  of  pleasure  was 
mingled  with  the  feeling.  We  scarcely  breathed  when  he 
came  to  the  lines — 

“  With  three  thousand  ghosts  beside  him, 

And  in  groans  did  Vernon  hail — 

Heed,  oh  heed  my  fatal  story, 

I  am  Hazier’s  injured  ghost.” 

I  thought  the  whole  was  present  before  me,  and  I  could  see 
the  scene  the  poet  described,  and  shuddered  when  he  breathed 
forth — 

“  See  these  ghastly  spectres  sweeping 
Mournful  o’er  this  hated  wave. 

Whose  pale  cheeks  are  stain’d  with  weeping— 

These  were  English  captains  brave. 

“  See  these  numbers  pale  and  horrid ! 

These  were  once  my  seamen  bold. 

Lo  !  each  hangs  his  drooping  forehead 
While  his  mournful  tale  is  told.” 

I  believe  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  old  church  who  did  not 
think  he  saw  the  ghastly  train  of  spectres  flitting  before  his 
eyes,  and  who  did  not  feel  every  nerve  thrill,  and  every  hair 
of  his  head  stand  on  end.  Many  were  the  tales  of  supersti¬ 
tion  and  of  terror  related,  until  overpowered  nature  sank  into 
sleep  ;  but  I  have  since  often  reflected  that,  of  all  the  accounts 
of  fearful  sights  I  heard,  they  were  all  related  at  second  hand, 
from  the  authority  of  others.  No  one  asserted  they  them¬ 
selves  had  ever  seen  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  except  Bob  Nelson,  and  his  was  calculated  to  lead  a 
more  prejudiced  observer  astray.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

“It  was  during  a  voyage  I  made  to  New  York  from 
Greenock,  in  the  brig  Cochrane,  that  I  once  saw,  with  my 
own  eyes,  a  strange  sight,  such  as  I  hope  never  to  witness 
again.  Our  cargo  consisted  of  dry  goods,  and  we  had 
several  emigrants  as  passengers ;  in  particular,  a  family  of 
six  in  the  cabin,  the  husband  and  wife,  with  four  children ; 
they  were  wealthy  and  had  sold  off  their  farm  stock  to 
purchase  land,  and  settle  somewhere  in  America.  When 
they  came  on  board  at  the  quay  of  Greenock  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  great  many  relations  and  friends,  who 
took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  them ;  in  particular  one 
old  woman,  the  mother  of  the  emigrant’s  Her  wail¬ 

ings  were  most  pitiable ;  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  stood  as 
if  rooted  to  our  decks.  I  heard  her  say  more  than  once  : — 

“  ‘  Mary,  I  feel  I  shall  never  see  you  more,  nor  these  lovely 
babes.  Oh  why  will  you  leave  your  aged  mother  to  go  mourn¬ 
ing  to  her  grave  ?  ’ 

“  Her  daughter  looked  more  like  one  dead  than  alive,  as  she 
lay  sobbing  upon  the  breast  of  her  husband,  her  mother  hold¬ 
ing  one  of  her  hands  between  both  of  hers.  Poor  soul,  she 
looked  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking,  but  spoke  not ;  at  length 
the  husband  said : — 

“  ‘  0  woman,  have  you  no  feeling  for  your  daughter  ?  ’ 

“  The  old  woman’s  grief  seemed,  all  at  once,  turned  into 
rage :  she  let  her  daughter’s  hand  drop,  and,  raising  her 
hands,  cursed  him  for  depriving  her  of  her  daughter ;  con¬ 
cluding  with — 

“  ‘  But,  James,  remember  what  I  say ;  dead  or  alive,  I  shall 
yet  see  my  Mary.’ 

“  The  poor  young  woman  was  carried  below  in  a  faint,  and 
the  old  dame  was  conveyed  from  the  deck  by  the  friends,  for 
we  were  by  this  time  cast  loose,  and  leaving  our  berth.  For 
several  days  I  saw  nothing  of  the  farmer’s  family,  as  they  were 
very  sick ;  but  the  children  had  now  begun  to  play  about  the 
deck,  and  their  father  would  leave  the  cabin  for  a  short  time, 
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once  or  twice  a-day,  for  his  wife  remained  very  ill,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  her  bed.  The  hag-like  appearance  of  the  old  woman, 
in  her  rage,  had  made  a  great  impression  on  me,  and  had  evi¬ 
dently  sunk  the  spirits  of  the  young  people ;  for  I  often  saw 
■v\  hen  the  husband  came  on  deck,  that  he  was  much  dejected. 
I  felt  it  strange  that  the  figure  of  the  old  woman  often  oc¬ 
curred  to  my  mind  when  I  looked  at  him ;  and  I  several  times 
dreamed  I  saw  her  in  my  sleep,  as  I  had  seen  her  in  Greenock, 
but  her  appearance  was  more  pale  and  hideous,  and  had  so 
great  an  efiect  upon  me,  that  I  always  awoke  in  an  agony, 
and  cursed  her  from  my  heart. 

“  About  mid-passage  we  met  with  westerly  gales  and  rou'di 
weather,  which  caused  the  passengers  to  keep  below  for  several 
days,  and  retarded  our  passage  much.  It  was  blowing  very 
hard.  It  was  my  turn  at  the  wheel.  In  the  mid-watch  we 
had  occasional  showers.  The  clouds  were  scudding  along  in 
immense  bodies  over  the  face  of  the  moon,  which  was  just  at 
the  full,  so  that  we  had  at  times  bright  moonlight  for  a 
minute  or  two,  then  gloom ;  but  the  night  was  not  dark. 

I  might  have  been  at  the  wheel  half  my  time  or  so.  My  eye 
"as  fixed  ahead  to  watch  the  set  of  the  waves,  save  when  I 
glanced  to  the  compass.  I  thought  I  saw  something  upon  the 
bowsprit  in  the  gloom  that  was  not  there  a  moment  before. 

I  looked  aloft  to  see  for  a  break  in  the  clouds  that  the  moon 
might  show  me  more  distinctly  what  it  was.  I  looked  ahead 
again,  and  there  it  still  was,  but  nearer  the  bows  of  the 
vessel.  Still  I  could  not  make  out  what  it  was.  Soon  a 
burst  of  moonlight  shone  forth  and  I  saw  it  resembled  a 
human  figure,  but  whether  man  or  woman  I  could  not  tell, 
for  the  moon  was  as  suddenly  obscured  as  it  had  shone 
forth.  I  felt  very  queer ;  being  certain  it  was  none  of  the 
crew— for  the  whole  watch  was  aft  at  the  time— and  I  was 
sure  that  all  the  passengers  were  below,  and  no  one  had  come 
on  deck  since  the  watch  had  been  changed.  I  looked  at  the 
spot  where  I  had  seen  it,  and  it  was  gone.  I  felt  the  greatest 
inclination  to  tell  what  I  had  seen  ;  but  the  fear  of  being 
laughed  at,  made  me  say  nothing  of  it  at  this  time ;  I,  how¬ 
ever,  never  wished  so  much  for  anything  in  my  life  as  that  my 
spell  at  the  wheel  was  over,  and  the  watch  passed.  When 
at  length  I  was  released,  I  crept  to  the  foxal,  and  tumbled  into 
my  hammock,  but  could  not  close  an  eye  for  thinking  0f  what 
I  had  seen. 

“Well,  my  mates,  I  was  then,  as  I  am  now,  in  a  pretty 
mess,  and  wished  myself  as  heartily  out  of  the  Cochrane 
as  we  all  do  ourselves  out  of  this  old  foundered  hulk  of  a 
church.  I  was  fairly  aground  with  fear,  and  felt  all  of  a 
tremble  for  the  nights  I  must  pass  on  board  before  we 
reached  New  York,  were  I  was  determined  to  leave  the 
bng  if  I.  saw  any  more  such  sights.  For  a  few  days  the 
gale  continued,  sometimes  blowing  very  hard,  at  others  more 
moderate,  but  nothing  uncommon  occurred.  At  length  it 
abated,  and  we  had  pleasant  weather.  I  began  to  think  I 
had  been  deceived,  and  was  glad  I  had  not  spoken  of  what  I 
had  seen  to  any  of  the  crew.  It  was  the  afternoon,  towards 
evening.  I  was  again  at  the  wheel.  The  sun  was  setting  in 
a  bed  of  clouds,  as  gaily  coloured  as  a  ship  rejoicing — the 
colours,  of  all  nations  floating  aloft,  from  the  point  of  her 
bowsprit  to  the  end  of  her  jibboom.  The  four  children  were 
playing  upon  deck,  laughing  and  full  of  joy  at  being  once 
more  relieved  from  their  long  confinement  in  the  cabin.  I 
looked  at  their  innocent  gambols  and  at  the  beautiful  sky  by 
turns,  as  much  as  my  duty  would  allow,  and  felt  more 
happy  than  I  had  done  since  we  sailed.  It  was  so  pleasant 
to  look  ahead ;  for  every  face  on  deck  wore  a  pleasing  and 
happy  aspect.  I  looked  again  at  the  children’s  gambols ;  but 
I  almost  dropped  at  the  wheel.  My  hands  and  limbs  refused 
to  do  their  office.  There,  before  me,  close  by  the  children 
stood  the  exact  representation  of  the  old  woman — so  stern’ 
so  unearthly  was  her  Look,  that  I  cannot  express  it ;  but  she 


was  pale  as  the  foam  on  the  crest  of  a  wave.  I  could  not 
call  out.  .  I  had  no  power  either  to  move  tongue  or  limb. 
The  yawing  of  the  vessel  called  the  attention  of  the  mate  to 
me  who  sung  out  to  hold  her  steady.  I  heard  him,  but 
could  not  obey.  My  whole  faculties  were  engrossed  by  the 
fearful  vision.  My  eyes  appeared  as  if  they  would  have 
started  out  of  my  head.  One  of  the  crew  seized  the  wheel. 
All  looked  at  me  with  astonishment.  I  stood  riveted  to  the 
spot  pointing  to  where  the  spectre  stood;  but  no  one  saw 
anything  but  myself.  .  The  captain  was  below  in  the  cabin 
with  the  farmer  and  his  wife— the  latter  of  whom  was  known 
to  all  the  crew  to  be  very  ill.  As  I  looked  to  the  unearthly 
figure,  attracted  by  a  power  I  could  not  resist,  the  children 
continued  their  play.  The  features  of  the  old  woman,  I 
thought,  relaxed,  and  a  sadness  came  over  them,  but  it  was 
of  unearthly  expression.  The  figure  glided  from  the  children 
to  the  cabin-companion,  and  disappeared  below,  when  it  as 
suddenly  came  again  upon  deck,  accompanied  by  the  farmer’s 
wife,  pale  and  wasted.  Both  gazed  upon'  the  children.  The 
young  woman  appeared  to  wring  her  hands  in  great  distress, 
as  I  had  seen  her  before  she  was  carried  below ;  but  the  old 
woman  hurried  her  over  the  side  of  the  brig,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  them.  When  they  disappeared,  my  faculties  re¬ 
turned.  I  trembled  as  If  I  had  been  in  an  ague,  and  the  cold 
sweat  stood  in  large  drops  upon  my  forehead.  The  mate 
and  erew  thought  that  I  had  been  in  a  fit,  until  I  told  them 
what  I  had  seen.  They  looked  rather  serious,  but  were  much 
inclined  to. laugh  at  me.  The  mate  began  to  jaw  me  a  little 
on  my  fancies.  All  had  passed  in  a  minute  or  two.  Scarce 
had  the  mate  spoken  a  dozen  of  words,  when  the  captain  hur¬ 
ried  upon  deck,  much  affected,  and  called  to  one  of  the  female 
steerage  passengers  to  go  instantly  to  the  cabin  and  assist,  as 
he  t eared  the  farmer’s  wife  was  dead.  The  mate  ceased  to 
speak,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  looked  as  amazed  as  I  did  at 
the  strange  occurrence.  The  captain  came  to  us.  When  he 
heard  my  strange  story,  he  shook  his  head,  and  only  said  it 
was  a  remarkable  occurrence ;  but  I  had  been  deceived  by 
some  illusion,  and  commanded  us  not  to  speak  of  it,  for  dis¬ 
tressing  the  poor  husband.  We  resolved  to  obey  him  as  we 
were  by  this  time  nearly  in  with  the  land,  and  expected  to 
make  it  next  day,  which  we  did;  and  the  poor  farmer  was 
helped  ashore,  almost  as  death-like  as  the  body  of  his  wife 
which  .was  buried  in  New  York.  I  sailed  several  trips  after¬ 
wards  in  the  Cochrane ,  but  never  saw  any  tiling  out  of  the 
common  afterwards  in  her  or  anywhere  else.” 

The  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shone  upon  us  all  sound 
asleep,  as  quiet  and  undisturbed  as  if  we  had  passed  the 
under  the  roofs  of  our  father’s  houses ;  but  I  was  cold 
stiff,  and  sore  when  I  awoke.  I  had  passed  the  night  upon 
a  .nat  gravestone  outside  of  the  church,  for  want  of  room 
withm,  without  any  covering  but  my  shirt  and  trousers— all 
I  had  saved  from  the  wreck.  There  was  not  a  character 
engraved  on  the  stone  that  was  not  as  distinctly  marked  on 
my  body.  It  was  of  no  use  grumbling  or  being  cast  down — 
we  were  fairly  adrift,  and  must  go  with  the  current.  It  was 
now  that  the  buoyancy  of  a  sailor’s  mind  burst  forth.  The 
old  church  and  churchyard  resounded  with  shouts  and 
laughter,  that  made  the  French  sentinels  think  we  had  all 
gone  mad.  Some  were  busy  at  leap  frog,  others  were  pursu¬ 
ing  each  other  among  the  ruins  and  tombstones — all  were  in 
active  exertion  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  and  to  beguile  the 
time;  while  the  French  gathered  outside,  wherever  they 
could  obtain  a  sight  of  us,  and  looked  on  in  amazement  at 
our  frolics.  I  am  certain  they  were  not  without  fear  for  us  • 
for  a  few  of  the  lads  had  contrived  to  clamber  to  the  top  of 
the  rums,  and  were  amusing  themselves  by  antics,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  necks,  and  throwing  small  pieces  of  lime  at 
us  below  The  officer  in  command  called  to  them  to  come 
dowu;  but  they  knew  not  what  he  said.  Some  of  them 
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cried  out,  in  answer  to  his  call — Speak  like  a  Christian  if 
you  want  us  to  understand  you,  and  don’t  wow  like  a  dog.” 
At  this  moment,  Nick  Williams,  one  of  our  maintop  men, 
had  scaled  the  highest  point  of  the  walls,  and  had,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  contrived  to  perch  himself  upon  the  crumbling 
stone,  and  was  huzzaing  most  vociferously.  It  was  a  daring 
and  foolhardy  feat.  A  shout  of  admiration  rose  from  the 
outside  of  the  walls,  when  a  real  British  cheer  answered  it 
from  within.  Whether  the  officer  was  enraged  at  the  ap¬ 
parent  defiance  and  disobedience  to  his  commands,  I  know 
not,  but  several  muskets  were  fired  through  the  rails  of  the 
gate,  and  the  balls  recoiled  from  the  walls.  A  shout  of  rage 
hurst  from  us ;  and  a  serious  conflict  was  only  prevented  by 
the  prudence  of  the  petty  officers  who  were  among  us ;  for 
the  enraged  seamen  had  begun  to  collect  stones  from  the  base 
of  the  ruined  walls  to  hurl  at  the  dastardly  guards,  who  were 
shouting,  “  Vive  la  Nation  ” — “  Vive  la  Iiepublique.”  Our 
boatswain,  who  was  a  cool  and  resolute  old  tar,  seeing  that 
the  storm  was  still  on  the  verge  of  bursting  out — for  we 
looked  upon  their  cries  as  insulting  as  their  balls — by  a 
happy  thought,  struck  up  the  national  air,  “  God  save  the 
king,”  which  we  sung  with  an  enthusiasm  and  strength  of 
lungs  never,  I  am  certain,  surpassed  oefore  or  since.  If  it 
had  no  melody,  it  had  a  tone  and  sound  equivalent  to  both. 
Many  who  still  held  the  stones  in  their  hands,  which  they 
had  lifted  to  hurl  at  the  guards,  struck  them  together  like 
cymbals,  in  regular  time,  to  increase  the  noise.  The  effect 
was  most  exhilarating,  and  produced  the  desired  effect  of 
turning  our  angry  feeling  into  good-humour.  So  pleased 
were  we,  that  we  gave  them  “Rule  Britannia”  in  the  same 
style,  until  we  forgot,  in  our  enthusiasm,  that  we  were 
prisoners,  hungry,  cold,  and  naked.  Scarce  had  the  last 
loud  cadence  died  away,  when  the  gate  was  thrown  open,  and 
a  miserable  allowance  of  the  same  black  bread  was  served  out 
to  us,  with  plenty  of  water,  and  the  gate  once  more  shut 
against  us. 

It  was  very  strange  that,  among  more  than  five  hundred 
of  us,  not  one  knew  a  word  of  French,  and  there  were  none  of 
those  who  entered  the  enclosure  could  speak  a  word  of 
English,  so  that  we  knew  not  what  those  who  had  the  power 
over  us  meant  to  do.  We  conjectured  that  they  intended  to 
keep  us  where  we  were  until  we  were  exchanged;  and  had 
already  begun  to  canvass  the  possibility  of  breaking  out  of 
the  hated  church  and  yard,  and  making  a  bold  push  for  our 
liberty,  in  the  following  night,  by  overpowering  our  guards, 
seizing  their  arms,  and  passing  along  the  coast,  until  we 
reached  some  of  the  small  ports,  and  making  prizes  of  all  the 
vessels  in  it,  and  setting  sail  for  England.  A  council  was 
actually  deliberating  in  the  church,  composed  of  the  petty 
officers  and  a  few  of  our  picked  hands,  when  our  attention 
was  roused  by  the  sound  of  martial  music  approaching  the 
churchyard,  where  it  halted,  and  we  were  soon  after  turned 
out,  and  numbered  to  the  officer  in  command. 

The  party  who  had  just  arrived  consisted  of  two  com¬ 
panies  of  soldiers  of  the  line,  regularly  clothed  and  armed, 
as  the  French  troops  were ;  while  those  under  whose  charge 
we  had  been,  were  only  the  armed  peasantry  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  We  hoped  the  change  would  be  for  our  advan¬ 
tage.  We  saw  at  once  we  were  going  to  he  conveyed  into 
the  interior.  Go  where  we  must,  we  felt  we  could  not  be 
worse  fed,  lodged,  or  used  than  we  had  been.  No  harsh 
word  was  used  to  us  by  the  regular  troops ;  and,  before  we 
had  been  a  few  hours  on  the  road,  we  understood  each  other 
well  enough  by  dumb  show,  and  marched  on  in  good  hum¬ 
our.  We  walking  in  the  middle  of  them  like  a  drove  of 
bullocks,  as  frolicsome  as  children,  singing,  laughing,  and 
putting  practical  jokes  upon  each  other,  to  beguile  the  way. 
Scarce  had  we  travelled  a  couple  of  miles,  until  my  bare  feet 
became  sore  from  the  small  stones  and  bruises ;  yet  I  limped 
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on  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and  as  cheerfully  as  possible. 
I  was  in  the  front  as  we  wrere  on  the  point  of  entering  a 
village ;  the  soldiers  in  file  enclosing  us  on  either  side,  and 
bringing  up  the  rear,  so  that  we  could  not  walk  faster  or 
slower  than  they  chose.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  those  in  front  turned  round,  and 
pointing  to  the  fowls  of  various  kinds  that  were  feeding  on 
the  highway  before  us,  made  signs  which  we  readily  under¬ 
stood,  and  nodded  significantly ;  they  then  drew  to  each  side 
of  the  road,  and  we  behind  them,  leaving  a  gap  in  the  middle 
of  the  way  like  the  prongs  of  a  fork  closed  at  the  base,  the 
ducks,  hens,  and  other  fowls  became  alarmed  as  we  came 
close  upon  them,  and  ran  for  shelter  to  the  vacant  space  in 
the  middle,  when  the  front  closed,  and  all  were  secured  by 
those  in  the  centre ;  the  poor  people,  their  owners,  calling  in 
vain  for  restitution  of  their  property.  The  soldiers  would 
not  allow  them  to  come  within  their  ranks ;  and,  at  night, 
when  we  stopped,  the  former  procured  wood  for  us  to  dress 
the  stolen  fowls,  after  having  received  their  proportion. 
This,  I  confess,  was  a  species  of  robbery;  but  we  were 
starved  by  the  allowance  of  government,  and  we  were  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  who  had  plundered  the  shipwrecked 
mariner  cast  upon  their  shores.  We  thought  therefore,  al¬ 
though,  of  course,  the  reasoning  was  wrong,  that,  in  appro¬ 
priating  whatever  we  could  lay  hands  upon,  we  were  merely 
making  fair  and  just  reprisals  for  the  losses  we  had  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  our  captors ;  but,  the  truth  is,  we  troubled 
ourselves  very  little  about  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  matter, 
for  we  were  lodged  either  in  large  empty  barns,  or  ruined 
churches,  all  the  way  to  Rennes,  and  could,  from  hunger, 
have  eaten  a  jackass  when  we  were  allowed  to  rest  for  the 
night.  Even  yet,  I  remember  the  relish  a  small  piece  of  a 
roast  pig  or  fowl  had,  without  either  bread  or  salt,  at  this 
time,  for  we  were  not  scrupulous  what  we  lifted  that  would 
eat,  if  we  could  carry  it.  In  one  village,  five  pigs  disappeared 
in  this  manner,  and  only  the  great  weight  of  the  parent  pre¬ 
vented  her  following  them.  At  the  time,  it  had  not  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  theft ;  there  was  so  much  fun  in  it  that  it  re¬ 
sembled  a  great  hunt,  for  every  eye  was  in  quest  of  game,  and 
all  was  done  so  quietly  and  dexterously  that  there  was  not  the 
least  confusion  or  noise.  We  closed  so  rapidly  that  the  prey 
had  no  means  of  escape,  nor  room  to  move  until  it  was  des¬ 
patched  ;  yet  the  people,  as  we  passed,  were  often  very  kind  to 
us,  so  far  as  was  in  then-  power,  for  they  appeared  to  be  miser¬ 
ably  poor.  When  we  reached  Rennes  my  feet  were  so  sore, 
swelled,  and  cut,  that  I  walked  with  great  pain ;  numbers  of  us 
were  in  the  same  situation.  We  did  not  pass  straight  through 
the  town,  but  were  halted,  for  some  time,  in  the  market-place, 
while  the  inhabitants  came  in  crowds  to  gaze  at  the  English  pri¬ 
soners  ;  and  a  miserable  sight  we  were.  We  might  have  been 
here  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  beautiful  young  lady  came 
to  where  we  were,  with  a  young  woman  behind  her,  carrying 
a  large  basket  filled  with  shoes.  I  thought  she  had  come  to 
sell  them,  as  so  many  were  barefoot.  I  saw  her  giving  them 
to  the  men,  and  hirpled  to  the  spot,  and  looked  with  an 
anxious  eye  at  the  store  which  was  diminishing  fast.  I  had 
still  retained  the  twopence,  and  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  pair,  but  felt  backward,  conscious  I  had  no  equiva¬ 
lent  to  give  for  them ;  holding  out  my  coppers,  I  pointed  to 
a  pair  which  I  thought  would  answer  me ;  I  felt  ashamed, 
and  looked  to  the  ground,  pointing  to  my  feet  when  I  had 
attracted  her  attention,  for  she  was  looking  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  ;  she  took  the  shoes  and  gave  them  to  me,  I  proffered 
my  little  cash,  she  gently  put  my  hand  aside,  and,  by  a  sign 
made  me  know  that  I  was  welcome  to  them.  I  never  saw  a 
female  so  lovely  as  this  young  lady ;  her  clear  black  eyes 
were  swimming  in  tears,  and  her  face  covered  with  blushes, 
her  looks  were  so  mild,  so  benevolent,  she  looked  like  an 
angel  sent  from  heaven  to  administer  to  our  wants,  Never 
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before  or  since  have  I  felt  the  same  sensation  so  intensely. 
It  was  delightful ;  it  was  painful.  I  felt  a  choking  in  my 
throat.  I  could  have  wept,  and  have  found  relief  in  it,  but 
I  was  surrounded  by  those  who  would  have  made  sport  of 
my  emotion.  I  retired  a  few  paces,  to  make  way  for  others, 
in  silence,  I  dared  not  utter  a  sound,  least  my  feelings  had 
overpowered  me,  but  stood  and  gazed  at  the  lovely  creature 
until  she  retired.  I  felt  as  if  everything  to  be  esteemed  on 
earth  was  concentrated  in  her  person  and  mind.  Had  I  been 
an  admiral  I  would  have  gloried  in  calling  her  mine  ;  had  it 
been  necessary  I  could  have  faced  death,  or  any  danger,  to 
free  her  from  trouble  or  grief,  with  a  feeling  of  joy  and  exulta¬ 
tion.  Many  a  time  has  this  fair  creature  been  embodied  in 
my  mind’s  eye,  as  fair  and  lovely  as  she  was  then,  but  I  never 
saw  her  again. 

Many  others  of  the  good  inhabitants  of  Rennes  adminis¬ 
tered  to  our  wants.  I  got,  besides  the  shoes,  a  substitute  for 
a  jacket,  and  a  straw  hat  from  an  old  man.  Indeed  we  saw 
in  our  route  scarce  any  others  except  old  men,  women,  and 
boys.  Women  were  driving  the  carts,  and  working  in  the 
fields,  and  doing  the  work  done  by  the  men  in  Britain.  From 
Rennes  we  were  marched  to  Perche,  our  final  destination,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  had  been  from  the  coast,  and  lodged 
in  prison  ;  but  I  found  it  no  prison  to  me — for  men  were  so 
scarce  at  this  time  in  France  that  we  were  allowed  to  work 
out  of  prison  if  we  chose,  and  only  visited  it  once  a-week  to 
pass  muster,  and  receive  our  allowance — for  I  soon  found  a 
master,  or,  more  properly,  he  found  me  in  prison — a  cart  and 
plough  wright  residing  a  short  distance  from  town. 

Citizen  Yauquin,  in  secret,  was  a  stanch  Royalist ;  but, 
in  his  common  conversation,  a  Republican.  To  me  he  was 
extremely  kind,  but  our  communications  were  very  limited 
from  my  want  of  knowledge  of  French  ;  but  I  was  picking  it 
up  with  rapidity,  and  we  soon  contrived  to  understand  each 
other  pretty  well. 

It  was  now  well  on  in  the  spring,  and  the  weather  warm 
and  agreeable.  I  was  busy  at  my  work,  when  Yauquin,  who 
was  a  stout  hale  old  man,  came  to  me,  there  was  something 
comic  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  joy  and  vexation 
seemed  by  turns  to  pass  over  it,  and  at  times  to  struggle  for 
mastery.  He  looked  cautiously  around  least  any  one  might 
overhear  us,  then  said— 

“  Ah,  France !  beautiful  France  !  these  cursed  Democrats 
have  dimmed  your  glory,  and  ruined  you !  We  have  lost  our 
fleet  in  Egypt,  and  we  fly  before  the  Germans.  What  can 
we  have  but  defeat,  while  the  best  blood  in  France  either 
has  been  shed  by  her  sons,  or  languishes  in  obscurity.  Could 
we  be  freed  from  the  ruffians  that  tyrannise  over  us  in  any 
way  but  this.  We  have  suffered  much,  and  must  suffer 
more,  before  we  see  the  glories  of  France  shine  as  they  once 
shone  in  the  courts  of  her  kings.  Ha !  Elder,  you  sailors  are 
the  devils  that  humble  France ;  from  your  riches  the  seas 
are  covered  with  your  ships,  and  the  brave  French,  plundered 
by  their  rulers,  have  few.  What  could  be  done  with  sixteen 
ships  when  fifty  were  upon  them  ?” 

Piqued  by  his  national  vanity,  I  replied — 

“  Had  Nelson  had  half  the  number,  there  would  have 
been  no  fighting.” 

“  Why  no  fighting,  Monsieur  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Because  they  would  have  run  if  they  could,”  replied  I ; 
“  or  struck  when  they  saw  no  chance — that ’s  all  I  have  to 
say  on  the  subject.  If  you  please  let  us  change  it,  my 
friend.” 

“By  all  means,”  said  he,  “ let  us  change  it.  We  are  a 
ruined  and  undone  people  since  we  lost  our  king.  The  great 
nation  are  a  people  without  a  head ;  and,  when  a  house  wants 
the  head,  all  goes  wrong.” 

“  You  and  I  are  at  one  on  this  point,”  replied  I.  “  But 
how  comes  it  that  you  are  as  democratic  as  any  one  in  the 


neighbourhood  when  politics  is  the  subject  of  discourse  ?  It 
is  not  so  in  Britain.  Every  man  speaks  his  mind ;  yet  we 
have  a  king  and  a  kingly  government.  I  was  led  to  believe, 
before  I  left  home,  that  in  France  alone  there  was  liberty  ; 
for  all  men  were  equal — freedom  and  equality  being  the  law 
of  the  land.” 

“O  Monsieur  Elder  I”  exclaimed  he,  “freedom  and 
equality  are  the  worse  tyranny,  as  I  shall  show  you  by  my 
sad  experience.  When  all  men  make  the  law,  who  is  to 
obey?  Better  one  tyrant  than  one  million;  for,  when 
every  one  thinks  he  is  a  law-maker,  no  one  thinks  of  obey¬ 
ing  the  law  further  than  it  pleases  himself.  Listen  to  me, 
and  you  shall  hear  the  truth  as  I  have  experienced  it,  and 
many  thousands  in  France  as  well  as  I : — 

“When  first  the  people  of  France  began  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  miters  and  haranguers  against  the  oppression 
which  we,  no  doubt,  suffered,  no  one  was  more  enthusiastic 
than  I  was  for  the  removal  of  the  abuses ;  and  I  thought 
no  sacrifice  could  be  too  great  to  have  them  removed.  I 
was,  at  the  time,  carpenter  to  the  great  chateau  which  you 
see  in  the  distance.  Our  old  lord,  who  was  a  severe 
master,  had  died  only  a  few  years  before,  and  had  not  the 
love  of  a  single  peasant  in  his  wide  domains ;  but  his  son 
was  the  reverse  of  his  parent — the  friend  and  benefactor 
of  every  one  on  his  estate;  but  he  inherited  a  fund  of 
animosity  which  it  would  have  taken  years  of  his  kindness 
and  humanity  to  have  obliterated.  In  this  state  of  matters, 
the  troubles  broke  out.  He  was  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
and  aided,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  cause  of  improvement  in 
the  state,  until  the  factions  in  Paris — who,  ruling  the  silly 
multitude,  led  them  to  believe  that  they  were  ruled  by 
them — struok  at  the  root  of  all  good  government  by  insult¬ 
ing  and  imprisoning  the  king.  From  this  time,  he  took 
no  active  part  in  the  commotions,  but  remained  at  his 
chateau.  I  was  his  overseer,  and  managed  his  affairs.  I 
loved  him  with  all  my  soul,  for  he  was  worthy  of  my 
love.  My  ideas  went  still  further  than  his  went,  and  I 
felt  not  displeased  with  anything  that  had  as  yet  occurred ; 
for  I  knew  the  tenacity  with  which  the  aristocracy  clung 
to  their  privileges;  but  the  cunning  and  designing  men 
who,  under  the  faint  show  of  obeying  the  people,  ruled 
them  at  their  will  for  mischief  and  disorder,  ultimately,  by 
taking  the  life  of  the  king,  took  the  key-stone  out  of  the 
arch  which  sheltered  the  people,  and  brought  the  whole 
fabric  of  civil  order  about  their  ears.  I  was  confounded 
at  the  blindness  I  had  laboured  under;  and,  from  that 
hour,  my  whole  ideas  changed.  But,  alas !  it  was  too 
late ;  and  even  those  that  had  lent  a  willing  hand  trembled 
at  the  mischief  they  had  done.  Benefits  are  soon  forgot ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  injuries  are  indelible.  Numbers 
of  needy  plunderers  had  arrived  from  Paris,  and  overspread 
these  peaceful  plains  like  evil  spirits,  rousing  the  worst  spirit 
of  our  peasantry  into  action.  As  yet  no  serious  outrage 
had  been  committed  in  this  quarter ;  but  I  too  plainly  saw 
that  it  would  not  long  be  deferred.  I  requested  my  dear 
master  to  fly,  as  many  others  had  done ;  for  blood  had  begun 
to  flow  like  water  in  Paris  and  the  provinces — not  the  blood 
of  the  guilty,  but  the  blood  of  the  noble  and  virtuous ;  for, 
alas  !  France  had  become  the  arena  in  the  remorseless  war  of 
poverty  against  property.  The  whole  fabric  of  social  order 
had  been  dissolved,  and  men  had  returned  to  their  original 
state  of  barbarism.  Like  jackalls  or  wolves,  only  banding  to¬ 
gether  when  they  scented  plunder.  To  be  rich  or  nobly  born 
was  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  only  to  be  atoned  by  blood. 
I,  with  extreme  pain,  saw  the  storm  gathering,  and  could 
only  deplore  it ;  and  what  added  to  my  anguish  was,  I  dared 
not  argue  against  them ;  for  our  old  and  worthy  magistrates 
had  been  deposed,  and  others,  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
appointed.  As  yet,  no  blood  had  been  shed  in  Perche,  but 
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numbers  were  immured  in  prison  ;  and,  had  I  given  the  least 
cause  of  suspicion,  I  would  have  been  placed  beyond  the 
power  of  lending  that  aid  to  the  distressed  which  I  was 
resolved  to  afford  them,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Several 
times  I  had  entreated  my  young  lord  to  fly,  and  avoid  the 
storm  ;  but  my  entreaties  were  in  vain.  He  thought  far  too 
well  of  his  fellow-men. 

At  length  a  rumour  reached  us  that  two  commissioners 
were  on  then’  way  to  the  chateau  to  sequestrate  it  for  the 
use  of  tne  state :  immediately  there  was  a  violent  commo¬ 
tion  amongst  the  people — fearful  of  losing  their  share  of 
the  plunder,  all  marched  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  assault 
it.  Aware  of  what  might  ensue — for  blood  had  begun  to 
flow  I  got  my  young  lord  disguised  as  one  of  my  workmen, 

and  set  to  his  b«nch — that  very  one  at  which  you  work _ 

and  joined  the  crowd  as  they  approached  the  chateau.  To 
prevent  suspicion,  no  one  shouted  louder  than  I,  ‘  Down 
with  the  Tyrants !  ’ — ‘  Down  with  the  Aristocrats !  ’ — ‘  Vive 
la  Nation! — ‘  Vive  la  Republique  !’  We  entered  the  cha¬ 
teau,  which  was  searched  in  vain  for  my  young  lord.  It  was 
now  that  the  true  spirit  of  the  peasantry  showed  itself  in  all 
its  deformity  ,•  everything  of  value  was  in  a  short  time  carried 
oft  or  destroyed;  while  every  quarter  resounded  with  execra¬ 
tions  and  cries  for  blood— the  oppressions  of  the  father  were 
alone  remembered.  How  it  occurred  I  have  yet  to  learn,  but 
the  youthful  aristocrat  was  discovered  in  my  shop ;  this  was 
a  severe  blow  to  me,  for  I  was  immediately  seized  by  the 
furious  crowd,  charged  by  them  with  the  worst  of  crimes  in 
their  eyes,  the  concealing  from  them  a  victim  of  their  rage. 
It  was  a  fearful  hour.  I  expected  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces 
upon  the  spot.  My  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  me  :  I 
begged  to  be  heard  before  the  fatal  daggers  that  were  bran¬ 
dished  around  reached  my  heart.  I  stood  firm  until  a  pause 
of  the  storm,  when  I  appealed  to  them,  not  for  mercy,  but  for 
revenge — revenge  upon  my  lord  before  I  died.  I  have  been 
betrayed  by  some  one.  I  appeal  to  yourselves  for  my  former 
love  of  my  country.  Let  me  die,  but  let  it  be  for  my  country, 
and  let  me  be  revenged  upon  the  tyrants.  Fire  the  chateau  ! 
— ' '  Vive  la  Nation,’  ‘A  has  le  Aristocrates,’  ‘Vive  la  Repub¬ 
lique’ — and  let  me  die  by  the  light  of  the  stronghold  of 
tyranny  enveloped  in  flames. 

“I  now  breathed  more  freely.  Shouts  rent  the  air;  for 
like  a  weathercock  is  a  mob — ever  pointing  as  the  last  breath 
of  wind  blows.  ‘  Vive  Vauquin  /  ’  resounded  from  every  lip  ; 
the  chateau  was  enveloped  in  flames ;  its  owner  immersed  in 
a  dungeon  to  await  his  doom,  already  fixed  before  the  mock 
forms  of  justice  were  gone  through.  Think  not  the  worse  of 
me  for  the  part  I  acted ;  every  paper  and  article  of  plate  had 
been  concealed  for  some  days  before.  To  save,  if  possible,  his 
life,  no  one  was  louder  in  denouncing  my  lord  than  myself, 
for  his  having  dared  to  conceal  himself  in  my  shop.  At  my 
return,  I  began  seriously  to  turn  over  in  my  mind  what  steps 
I  was  next  to  pursue  for  his  safety,  now  rendered  difficult, 
almost  beyond  my  power  to  overcome.  I  feared  not  death, 
nor  any  danger  to  myself,  could  my  object  have  been  attained 
by  it.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost :  the  following 
day  was  to  have  been  the  day  of  his  trial  and  death.  The 
commissioners  had  arrived  from  Paris,  and  a  fete  was  re¬ 
solved  to  be  got  up  to  welcome  them.  In  a  state  of  anxiety 
I  can  hardly  describe,  I  bustled  about  and  waited  upon  the 
commissioners ;  but  my  chief  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
exact  spot  where  the  aristocrats  were  confined.  My  lord  was 
my  chiefest  care,  for  however  much  I  had,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  revolution,  wished  for  the  abused  power  of  the 
nobles  to  be  reduced,  I  had  no  wish  for  their  ruin,  far  less 
their  murder ;  judge  my  horror  when  I  learned  that  he  was 
in  the  lower  dungeon  of  the  prison,  to  which  there  was  only 
one  entrance  through  the  guard-room,  which  was  constantly 
filled  by  the  soldier  on  guard.  With  a  heart  void  of  hope 
No.  264.- 


I  returned  to  my  home.  In  an  agony  of  mind  I  threw  my¬ 
self  upon  my  couch,  that  if  possible  I  might  exclude  every 
other  thought  but  the  one  that  I  wished  to  fix  my  whole 
attention  upon :  while  I  walked  about,  I  felt  like  one  dis¬ 
tracted.  At  length,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  call  to  mind 
having,  when  a  boy,  heard  my  father  tell  that  he  had  as¬ 
sisted  my  grandfather  in  securing  a  door  into  the  lower  dun¬ 
geon,  that  led  into  another  even  more  loathsome,  where 
the  Huguenots  were  wont  to  be  confined  in  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth;  this  had  a  door  which  led  into  the 
outer  court  of  the  prison,  the  walls  of  which  were,  in  the 
hinder  part,  ruinous  and  neglected,  as  few  of  the  present 
people  in  authority  knew  of  such  a  dungeon ;  the  old  door 
having  been  long  built  up.  A  faint  ray  of  hope  shot  through 
my  mind ;  I  started  from  my  bed,  and,  concealing  what  tools 
I  judged  to  be  necessary,  proceeded  to  the  jail  without  being 
perceived  this  was  rendered  the  more  easy  as  every  one  was 
engaged  preparing  for  the  fete.  I  remained  under  the  shelter 
of  the  ruined  wall  until  it  was  quite  dark.  A  voice  of  mirth 
and  revelry  sounded  in  the  front  of  that  prison,  whose  gloomy 
walls  and  strong  iron  barred  windows  might,  and  no  doubt 
did,  enclose  hearts  more  sorrowful  than  mine,  but  none  more 
anxious.  My  situation,  solitary  as  it  was,  was  full  of  peril — 
I  might  be  missed  at  the  fete,  and  suspicion  roused  if  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  succeed ;  but  I  allowed  no  selfish  thought  to 
intrude.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  low  arched  door  I 
had  heard  my  father  speak  of ;  after  considerable  labour  it 
yielded  to  my  efforts,  and  I  entered  the  low  and  noisome 
vault  which  had  heard  and  re-echoed  the  groans  of  so  many 
victims  of  tyranny,  whose  only  fault  was  adhering  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences  against  an  intolerant  priesthood. 
So  baleful  was  the  ah’  I  breathed,  that  I  was  forced  to  retire, 
or  I  had  fallen  to  the  damp  floor ;  again  I  entered,  for  I 
heard  the  voice  of  my  lord  in  prayer,  and  felt  a  new  source  of 
assurance  arise  in  my  mind ;  there  was  no  distinguishing  one 
object  from  another,  so  impenetrable  was  the  darkness,  the 
faint  sound  appeared  to  come  from  no  particular  side  of  the 
dungeon.  I  commenced  groping  with  my  hands,  from  the 
entrance,  along  the  walls ;  it  was  a  loathsome  task,  for  they 
were  damp  and  ropy,  and  loathsome  reptiles  ever  and  anon 
made  me  withdraw  my  fingers ;  still  I  groped  on.  At  length 
I  succeeded ;  the  door  was  forced  to  yield  to  my  skill  and 
efforts  ;  all  that  divided  me  from  him  I  sought  was  the  strong 
planks  and  plaster.  I  struck  a  sharp  single  blow  upon  it  and 
paused — the  voice  of  my  master  had  ceased  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  my  work  upon  the  second  door.  It  was  a  period  of 
intense  anxiety,  lest  he  should  alarm  his  guards,  or  if  any  of 
them  had  been  in  his  dungeon.  To  my  first  signal  no  answer 
was  made :  he  knew  not  that  he  had  a  friend  so  near  willing  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  his  rescue.  I  struck  a  second  blow, 
and  again  listened ;  I  heard  him  utter  a  faint  exclamation 
of  surprise,  and  all  was  again  still.  The  third  time  I  struck, 
and  I  heard  a  movement  on  the  other  side,  and  the  plaster 
was  struck,  piercing  a  small  hole,  we  were  enabled  to  com¬ 
municate,  and  I  found  he  was  alone  in  his  dismal  dungeon. 
It  was  agreed  that  I  was  to  return  in  two  hours  with  a 
disguise  for  him,  after  I  had  appeared  at  the  fete;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  I  loosened  the  fastening  so  as  he  could 
easily  force  it  away  should  any  thing  happen  to  prevent 
my  return  ;  and,  these  arrangements  being  made,  I  took  my 
departure,  in  the  same  stealthy  manner  in  which  I  had 
reached  him. 

“With  my  heart  still  anxious  but  more  at  ease,  I  joined 
the  festive  throng,  and,  joining  in  the  dance  for  a  short  time, 
then  retired,  and  got  all  ready,  and  returned  to  relieve  my 
lord  from  his  dungeon,  and  had  the  unspeakable  pleasure  to 
see  him  beyond  its  walls,  dressed  as  a  peasant  girl.  Our 
parting  was  brief  but  sincere,  my  wishes  for  his  safety  were 
equal  to  the  extent  of  my  love,  but  I  have  never  heard  of 
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lnm  since ;  whether  he  went  for  La  Vendee,  or  joined  the 
allied  army,  I  never  knew.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him  safe  out  of 
the  town,  I  returned  to  the  joyous  group,  and  was  among  the 
last  to  leave  it.  My  share  in  the  escape  of  my  noble  master 
v as  never  eien  suspected;  but  from  this  time  I  have  wished 
the  tall  of  the  tyrants  that  have  ruled  France  with  a  rod  of 
lion,  and  for  the  return  of  our  king  and  nobility,  until  which 
time  v  e  can  never  hope  for  tranquillity.  I  am  not  displeased 
at  what  can  assist  in  aiding  their  overthrow,  but  I  feel,  as  a 
tiue  Frenchman,  humbled  at  every  defeat  our  brave  forces 
sustain.  I  love  the  beautiful  Helds  of  France  and  all  her 
sons,  but  I  hate  the  demagogues  who  at  present  rule  her 
destinies.” 

Had  I  not  been  an  exile  against  my  will,  I  never  had 
been  more  happy  in  my  life  than  I  was  at  this  time.  I,  no 
doubt,  was  a  prisoner  of  war;  but  it  was  only  in  name.  I 
never  saw  my  prison  but  once  a  week,  when  I  appeared  at 
tlie  muster  to  receive  my  jail  allowance,  and  returned  to 
citizen  V  auquin  s  m  a  few  hours  after,  or  strayed  where  I 
cliose  within  the  proscribed  distance.  Our  visits  to  the 
prison  always  gave  rise  to  an  afternoon  of  merriment' and 
pleasure— a  meeting  of  friends.  Not  one  of  us  wished  to 
escape,  or  desired  an  exchange. 

I  was  always  a  fortunate  fellow.  The  four  months  I  was 
fere  1  improved  much  in  my  drawing,  and  found  the  instruc¬ 
tions  ot  poor  Malden  of  the  utmost  service  to  me;  and  I  was 
much  benefited  by  a  relation  of  Vauquin’s,  who  had  studied 
t  ie  arts  at  I  ans.  It  was  thus  I  spent  my  evenings;  but  I 
vas  never  as  yet  allowed  to  enjoy  my  good  fortune  long. 

W  e  were  ordered  to  be  marched  to  the  coast  at  Saint  Malos 
viiere  a  cartel  was  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  us.  I  bade 
adieu  to  my  kind  friend,  citizen  Vauquin,  not  without 
1  egret,  and  set  out  for  the  coast.  There  was  not  a  trace  of 
pleasure  at  our  release  among  us ;  we  had  no  cause,  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  us.  For,  as  Bill  Wates  had  foretold,  off 
Jersey  we  were  brought  too  by  the  liamilles,  and  crowded  on 
board  her.  The  greater  part  were  draughted  to’  other  men- 
oi -war,  but  m  her  I  remained  until  she  was  paid  off,  at  the 
peace. 


and  from  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  but  chiefly  with 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  from  which  she  had  brought  several  rich 
and  valuable  cargoes  to  England. 

Her  purpose  in  coming  to  Leith  Roads  being  jnerely  to 
water,  it  was  intended  that  she  should  sail  again  on  the 
following  day. 

On  the  following,  day,  accordingly,  Captain  Green  made 
preparations  for  getting  his  ship  under  weigh,  and  resuming 
his  voyage ;  and  they  were  thus  employed  on  board  the  vessel 
when  a  boat  was  descried  rowing  towards  them. 

She  came  alongside,  when  two  persons  of  the  appearance  of 
messengers  or  bailiffs  sprung  on  board,  and  asked  which  was 
the  captahi. 

A  stout  thickset  man,  of  a  dark  swarthy  complexion,  and 
determined  countenance,  rolled  up  in  a  huge  dreadnought 
coat,  with  immense  horn  buttons,  answered  the  query  °by 
stepping  forward,  and  saying  in  a  gruff  voice — 

“I  am  captain  of  the  ship,  my  masters';  what  d’ye 

,  inf°lm  yoib  captain,”  replied  one  of  the  messengers, 

that  we  lay  this  ship  under  arrest,  by  virtue  of  a  precept 
from  the  Scotch  Court  of  Admiralty,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Indian  and  African  Company  of  Scotland.” 

^ y >  a7>  my  hearties,”  replied  Captain  Green,  turnin'1,  an 
enormous  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth.  “  That ’s  your  game 
is  it  ?  And  pray,  what  do  you  arrest  my  ship  for  ?  ” 

“  You  will  learn  that  shortly,  captain,”  said’ the  first 
speaker.  In  the  meantime 


THE  PIRATE. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1705,  a  large  square-rigged 
vessel  was  seen  beating  up  the  Frith  of  Forth.  She  was  yet 
at  a  considerable  distance;  but  her  large  size  and  peculiarity 
ot  appearance  had  excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  amongst 
the  idlers,  chiefly  old  seamen,  who  were  sauntering  on  the 
pier.  ° 

“Can  you  make  her  out,  Bob?”  said  one,  addressing  a 
neighbour,  who  was  earnestly  contemplating  the  approaching 
ship  through  an  old  spying-glass  which  he  had  rested  on  the 
bulwark  of  the  pier. 

*  can  rcphed  the  man  to  whom  the  query  was 
11nit;  ,  ,®lle,s  a  t(jtal  strange* ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  the  devil  about  her.  She  has  a  rakish  look,  that  an 
honest  slup  shouldnt  have.  However,  she’s  a  smart  craft, 
be  she  what  she  may.  ' 

Li  the  meantime,  the  subject  of  these  remarks  was  rapidly 
nearing  her  apparent  destination,  Leith  Roads,  where,  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  after,  she  came  to  anchor. 

The  stranger,,  after  all,  however,  proved  to  be  only  the 
II  orcester.  Captain  Green,  an  East  India  trader,  on  her  way 
to  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  who  had  put  into  Leith 
merely  tor  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  further  supply  of  water 
before  proceeding  on  her  voyage. 

For  several  years  previous  to  this  period,  the  Worcester 
which  was  ail  English  ship,  had  been  employed  in  trading  to 


Nay,  nay,”  said  Green,  interrupting  him— “  I  must  know 
it  presently. 

“Well,  I. believe  then,”  replied  the  man,  “that  it  is  by 
way  of  reprisal  for  the  capture,  the  other  day,  of  a  Scottish 
snip  by  an  English  vessel/' 

exclaimed  Green,  doggedly;  “and  I'm  to  be 

_ _ »!■  ^  finn,  am  I  ?  Why,  see  ye  now, 

my  masters,  continued  Green,  without  waiting  for  any  reply 

it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  me,  and  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  do  it  too  to  pitch  you  both  into  the  sea,  and  get  under 
weigh  m  defiance  of  your  precept,  as  you  call  it;  but,  as  that 
might  lead  to  trouble,  and  as  I  expect  to  get  swingin' >• 
damages  for  detention,  I  don’t  mind  your  clapping  a  stopper 
on  me  for  a  day  or  two.” 

.  having  thus  obtained  the  captain’s  consent  to  their  execut- 
/?§/  h0/  which  last  they  -would  have  found  somewhat 
difficult  without  the  former— the  men  went  tkrouAi  the 
forms  of  law  which  the  case  demanded,  and  conceded  by  in¬ 
timating  to  Captain  Green  that  they  were  instructed  to  have 
the  vessel  conveyed  to  Burntisland;  and  thither  she  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  taken. 

In  the  meantime,  and  before  the  vessel  arrived  at  the 
latter  place,  Captain  Green,  after  expressing  his  willingness 
to  submit  to  the  order  of  the  Scotch  Court  of  Admiralty  de¬ 
scended  to  the  cabin,  where  he  found  his  steward,  whose  name 

\vas  hC,11/’  slttinS  as  pale  as  death,  and  evidently  hi  a  state  of 
dreadful  alarm. 

On  seeing  the.  man  in  this  condition,  Green  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh,  exclaiming — 

“So,  I  suppose,  Haines,  you  thought  we  were  had,  eh? 
You  thought  these  fellows  had  come  to  call  us  to  an  account 
and  reckoning  for  our  pranks.” 

“Is  it  not  so?”  said  Haines,  with  a  ghastly  gravity  and 
sepulchral  tone.  “  Oh,  thank  God !— thank.  God!  I  did  think 
indeed,  captain,  that  our  day  of  retribution  was  come.  What 
then,  did  these  men  want?” 

Green  informed  him,  adding  sternly— 

“  N<?w’  Haines,  no  more  of  this  canting  of  yours ;  this 
cowardly  trembling  and  shaking  when  anything  in  tliesliglit- 
est  degree  out  of  the  way  occurs.  Why,  man,  who  do  ye 
think  is  to  harm  us,  if  we  don’t  harm  oiuselves  ?  None  to 
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be  sure.  But  that  infernal  face  of  yours,  that  gets  as  white 
as  a  newly-bent  topsail,  when  any  stranger  comes  suddenly 
athwart  you,  is  enough  to  blow  us  all.” 

“  0  captain,  captain  !  exclaimed  Haines,  who  seemed  to 
be  labouring  under  some  dreadful  depression  of  mind,  which 
the  assurance  he  had  just  had  of  the  real  purpose  of  their 
■yisitois  had  relieved,  but  could  not  entirely  remove,  “  how  can 
I  help  it  ?  How  can  a  man  with  such  a  load  of  guilt  on  his 
conscience  as  I  have,  as  we  all  have,  be  like  other  men  ?  How 
can  he  command  himself  ?  How  can  he  conceal  the  dread¬ 
ful  workings  of  a  tortured  soul  ?  Oh  that  frightful  day,  cap¬ 
tain  !  that  frightful  day  !  Would  to  God  I  had  been  buried 
in  the  ocean  a  thousand  fathoms  deep,  before  that  dreadful  day 
had  arisen.” 

“  Bah,  you  jabbering  fool,”  exclaimed  Green,  contemptu¬ 
ously  ;  “  have  you  begun  your  old  croaking  again  ?  Are  you 
going  to  peach,  you  cowardly  scoundrel,  eh  ?  Haines,  I  tell 
you,  once  more,  what  it  is,”  said  Green,  bursting  into  a  sudden 
fit  of  passion,  and  fiercely  striking  with  his  huge  horny  fist  a 
pistol-case  that  stood  on  the  table,  “  I  tell  you  once  more 
what  it  is, — if  you  don’t  mend  your  manners — if  you  don’t 
contrive  to  get  quit  ,  of  that  hang-dog  look  of  yours,  that  is 
enough  of  itself  to  bring  a  dozen  better  men  than  yourself  to 
the  gallows — may  I  be  blasted  if  I  be  not  the  death  of  you. 
Yes,  by  heavens !  ”  he  went  on,  at  the  same  time  tearing  open 
the  pistol-ease,  and  chawing  forth  one  of  the  deadly  weapons 
it  contained,  and  pointing  it  at  the  head  of  his  steward,  “  I  ’ll 
blow  your  brains  out,  as  sure  as  your  name  is  John  Haines, 
and  mine  is  Thomas  Green,  So  look  to  yourself.  I  give  vou 
fair  warning.”  ’ 

Saying  this,  he  replaced  the  pistol  in  its  case,  and  re¬ 
ascended  the  deck. 

Leaving  the  Worcester  in  the  harbour  of  Burntisland,  under 
the  arrestment  of  the  Scotch  Court  of  Admiralty,  eve  change 
the  scene  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  house  of  one  Drummond, 
a  respectable  tailor  and  clothier,  who  resided  in  the  Lawn- 
market. 

This  person  had  a  son  who  followed  the  profession  of  the 
sea,  and  was  in  command  of  a  brig  that  sailed  from  Newcastle 
to  foreign  parts. 

About  two  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  our 
story,  Captain  Drummond  had  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  ; 
but  no  tidings  of  his  arrival  there  had  ever  reached  his 
owners.  Months  and  months  flew  away,  and  still  no  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  missing  ship  could  be  obtained.  The  last  and 
only  trace  of  her  that  had  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
interested  in  her  fate  was,  her  having  been  bespoke  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  a  homeward-bound  ship. 

At  that  time,  all  was  well  on  board  the  Uxbridge ,  the 
name  of  Drummond’s  vessel,  and  she  was  pursuing  her 
voyage  prosperously.  From  that  moment,  however,  no  more 
had  been  heard  of  her ;  and  fears  were,  in  consequence,  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  entertained  that  she  had  foundered  at  sea. 

It  was  while  matters  were  in  this  painful  situation  regard¬ 
ing  the  Uxbridge — when  all  those  who  had  friends  on  board 
of  her,  or  who  were  otherwise  interested  in  her  fate,  were 
living  in  a  state  of  the  most  harrowing  suspense — that  infor¬ 
mation  reached  Mr  Drummond’s  family  in  Edinburgh,  that 
there  was  a  vessel  in  Burntisland  that  had  lately  returned 
from  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  person  who  gave  this  informa¬ 
tion  advised  Mr  Drummond  to  lose  no  time  in  seeing  the 
captain,  as  there  was  a  probability  that  he  might  be  able  to 
give  some  intelligence  of  the  Uxbridge. 

Acting  on  this  advice,  although  with  no  very  sanguine 
hopes  of  learning  anything  of  his  son,  Mr  Drummond,  accom¬ 
panied  by  another  son  and  a  daughter,  immediately  set  out 
for  Burntisland,  where  they  found  the  Worcester ,  which,  we 
need  not  say,  was  the  ship  alluded  to  by  Drummond’s  in¬ 
formant, 
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The  party  now  went  on  board  of  the  latter.  When  they 
did  so  Captain  Green  was  standing  on  the  quarter-deck, 
fiom  which  he  eyed  them  with  a  look  of  sullen  scrutiny,  and 
without  attempting  any  advances  of  any  kind. 

Mr  Drummond,  leaving  his  son  and  daughter  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  vessel,  advanced  alone  towards  Green,  who  sulkily 
awaited  his  approach.  J 

,  Weh>  friend,  he  at  length  said,  “  what  may  be  your 
business  on  board  my  ship  ?  Have  you  got  anythin"  to  say 
to  me?”  °  J 

.  Disconcerted  by  the  gruff  uncourteousness  of  his  reception, 
it  was  a  second  or  two  before  Mr  Drummond  could  reply 
At  length —  1  J ' 

I  shall  be  sorry,  sir,”  he  said,  “if  my  coming  on  board 
your  ship  is  considered  an  intrusion ;  but  I  think  you  will 
excuse  me  when  I  tell  you  my  errand.  I  have  a  son,  a  sailor 
like  yourself,  sir,  who  left  Newcastle  some  two  years  ago,  on 

a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and  ” - 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Green,  interrupting  him;  “and  you 
expect  me  to  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  him,  I  fancy. 
Everybody  seems  to  think  that  I  can  give  every  information 
about  every  ship  that  crosses  the  line.  One  would  think 
they  took  the  high  seas  to  be  a  turnpike  road,  where  you 
can  hail  every  one  that  passes  you.” 

To  this  objurgation  Mr  Drummond  made  no  reply,  but 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  no  offence  to  ask 
him  if  he  had  met  with  or  heard  anything  of  a  vessel  called 
the  Uxbridge,  Captain  Drummond,  of  Newcastle. 

The  question  was  apparently  a  simple  enough  one,  yet 
it  was  one  which  seemed  to  have  a  very  strange  effect  on 
him  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  dark  blood  rushed 
to  his  swarthy  forehead,  while  his  lips  became  pale  and 
tremulous ;  and  it  was  some  seconds  before  he  could  make 
any  reply. 

At  length,  clearing  his  throat,  with  a  short  cough  or  two, 
from  the  huskiness  which  his  sudden  agitation  had  caused’ 
“Drummond,”  he  said— “one  Captain  Drummond.  How 
should  I  know  about  Captain  Drummond  ?  What  do  you 
come  to  me  inquiring  about  Captain  Drummond  for  ?  ” 
Silenced  by  this  brutal  treatment,  Mr  Drummond,  without 
saying  another  word,  left  Green,  and  rejoined  his  son  and 
daughter,  who  were  waiting  in  great  anxiety  the  result  of 
their  father’s  interview  with  the  captain  of  the  Worcester,  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  vessel. 

To  their  eager  inquiry  whether  he  had  heard  any  tidings 
of  then-  brother,  Mr  Drummond  replied,  that  he  had  got  none 
whatever.  That  the  captain  either  would  not,  or  could  not 
tell  anything  at  all  about  the  Uxbridge ;  and  that  his  conduct, 
altogether,  was  brutal  and  ferocious. 

Disheartened  and  disappointed  by  this  result  of  their  jour¬ 
ney,  the  trio  now  left  the  ship,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
immediately  to  Leith. 

On  making  inquiry,  however,  they  found  that  no  passage- 
boat  would  cross  that  night,  and  that,  therefore,  they  should 
be  obliged  to  remain  in  Burntisland  until  the  following  day. 

It  being  now  well  on  in  the  afternoon,  the  party  began  to 
look  around  them  for  respectable  quarters  for  the  night,  and 
finally  fixed  on  a  clean  and  decent  public-house  kept  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Seaton. 

Into  this  house,  then,  they  accordingly  went,  and  were 
shown  into  a  respectably-furnished  apartment — a  sort  of 
public  room — where  they  had  some  refreshment.  This  was 
served  by  the  landlord  himself — a  circumstance  which  afforded 
Mr  Drummond  an  opportunity  of  making  some  inquiries  of 
him  regarding  the  Worcester  and  her  captain,  the  subject 
naturally  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Having  informed  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  Burntisland,  and  of  the  re¬ 
ception  he  had  met  with  from  Green,  the  former  shook  his 
head,  and  said — 
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“  Ay,  lie ’s  a  strange  man  that  Green.  I  never  saw  a  more 
dangerous-looking  customer.  He  comes  here  sometimes ;  but 
my  people  are  all  afraid  of  him,  he  has  such  a  boisterous, 
overbearing  way  with  him.  His  crew,  too,  seem  to  me  to  be 
all  of  the  same  kidney.  They  are  the  most  reckless,  dare¬ 
devil  sort  of  fellows  I  ever  met  with.” 

“  Is  she  a  regular  trader  ?  ”  said  Mr  Drummond — meaning 
the  Worcester. 

The  landlord  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  significantly. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  “  I  suppose  she  is.  But  there 
is  something  strange  about  the  whole  concern — something  I 
don’t  quite  understand.  I  have  overheard  such  things  pass¬ 
ing  amongst  her  men,  when  they  were  here  drinking,  that  I 
can’t  tell  what  to  think  of  them.” 

“  What  do  you  suspect  them  of  being  ?  ”  said  Mr  Drum¬ 
mond. 

“  Why,  it  wouldn’t  he  just  safe  to  say  that,”  replied  Seaton ; 
“  besides,  it  mightn’t  be  true ;  and  then  one  might  be  brought 
into  trouble,  you  know.  That  man  Green,  were  I  to  say 
anything  to  his  prejudice,  would,  I  believe,  cut  my  throat 
as  fast  as  he ’d  eat  a  biscuit ;  and,  I ’m  convinced,  there ’s 
not  one  of  liis  crew  but  would  do  the  same  thing  just  as 
readily.” 

“Ah!  I  see,”  replied  Drummond,  laughingly ;  “you  sus¬ 
pect  them  of  piracy.  Don’t  you,  landlord  ?  ” 

“Perhaps  I  do,  and  perhaps  I  do  not,”  said  the  latter, 
with  a  smile. 

At  this  moment,  the  ringing  of  a  bell  called  the  landlord 
away,  which  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  this,  that  a  person  having 
something  the  appearance  of  a  sailor,  yet  not  having  alto¬ 
gether  the  manner  of  one,  entered  the  apartment  in  which 
were  Drummond  and  his  son  and  daughter.  The  intruder’s 
look  and  bearing  had  something  in  them  odd  and  peculiar. 
His  eye  was  restless,  and  constantly  glancing  about  with  an 
expression  of  suspicion  and  alarm.  He  said  not  a  word  on 
entering ;  but,  with  downcast  look  and  stealthy  step,  slunk 
into  a  seat  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table  at  which  Drummond 
and  his  son  and  daughter  were  sitting. 

Having  taken  his  place,  he  ordered  in  a  large  measure  of 
brandy  and  water.  On  its  being  produced,  he  mixed  it  up 
in  a  large  rummer,  and  swallowed  the  whole  at  one  draught 
with  desperate  eagerness.  He  then  ordered  another  measure 
of  liquor  to  be  brought  him,  which  he  also  tossed  off  with 
the  same  greedy  appetite — his  object,  apparently,  being 
to  get  drunk  as  fast  as  possible.  Still  he  had  not  spoken 
a  word  beyond  the  necessary  orders  to  the  servant  who 
attended ;  but  the  scowling  and  furtive  glances  he,  from  time 
to  time,  took  of  the  persons  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
showed  not  only  that  he  was  keenly  alive  to  their  presence, 
but  that  he  viewed  them  with  some  anxiety  and  suspicion, 
although  what  the  latter  could  refer  to  none  but  himself  could 
conjecture. 


In  a  short  time,  the  effects  of  the  liquor  which  the 
stranger  had  swallowed  became  apparent  in  his  manner, 
which  underwent  a  sudden  but  not  unpleasant  change. 
From  being  morose  and  sullen,  he  became  lively  and 
cheerful;  held  up  lxis  head  boldly  and  frankly,  and  con¬ 
templated  his  fellow-guests  with  an  open  and  conciliatory 
look.  The  brandy,  in  short,  seemed  to  have  driven  out 
the  evil  spirit  which  had  hitherto  oppressed  and  borne  him 
down. 

“  Fine  night,  master,”  he  now  said,  addressing  the  elder 
Drummond. 

“  Fine  night,  sir,”  repeated  the  latter.  “  I  dare  say  you 
belong  to  the  Worcester  1  ” 

“Yes  I  do,”  said  the  stranger.  “I  am  steward  of  her, 
and  my  name’s  Jack  Haines  all  the  world  over.  Known  at 
Porto  Rico;  known  at  Juan  Fernandez;  known  at  Teli- 


cherry ;  known  at  Bombay ;  known  at  Sumatra ;  known  at 
every  corner  of  the  world.  I  have  gathered  cocoa-nuts  at 
Otaheite ;  hunted  alligators  on  the  Mississippi ;  chased 
monkeys  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar ;  gathered  gold-dust  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea ;  and  heaven  knows  where  all.” 

“  Ay ;  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  no  doubt,” 
replied  Mr  Drummond.  “  Aren’t  you  from  the  Indian  seas 
lately  ?  ”  he  added. 

“Yes — to  be  sure  we  are,”  said  Haines,  with  an  air  as  if 
suddenly  brought  on  his  guard ;  “  and  what  of  that  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  nothing — only  that  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you 
could  give  me  any  information  regarding  a  ship  that  went  to 
those  seas  about  two  years  ago.” 

“Oh,  I  know  nothing  about  ships — nothing  about  any 
ship  but  my  own,”  replied  Haines,  with  a  contemptuous  in¬ 
difference. 

“  But,  probably,  you  may  have  heard  something  of  this 
ship,  nevertheless,”  persevered  Mr  Drummond.  “  The 
Uxbridge ,  Captain  Drummond?” 

“  The  what !  ”  shouted  Haines,  in  a  tone  where  vehemence 
seemed  intended  to  conceal  or  distract  attention  from  a 
sudden  trepidation  of  which  the  speaker  became  conscious, 
and  which  was  also  evident  to  those  present. 

Mr  Drummond  repeated  the  name  of  the  missing  vessel 
and  her  captain. 

Haines  instantly  relapsed  into  his  former  sullenness,  hung 
down  his  head,  and,  in  a  low  gruff  tone,  muttered  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  her.  From  this  moment,  he  seemed  again 
lost  in  thought,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  the  party  pre¬ 
sent.  In  this  musing  fit  he  continued  for  some  time,  with 
Iris  hands  thrust  into  his  breeches’  pockets,  his  legs  stretched 
out  at  full  length,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  empty  drinking 
vessels  that  stood  before  him. 

At  the  end  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour-,  however,  he 
again  wakened  suddenly  up ;  and,  gazing  on  the  party  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  table  with  a  look  in  which  distraction  and 
intoxication  appeared  in  fearful  combination,  exclaimed,  in  a 
solemn  voice — 

“  The  vengeance  of  Heaven  shall  surely  overtake  the 
wicked  !  the  blood  of  the  murdered  will  rise  in  judgment 
against  the  murderer  !  ”  Then,  rising  from  his  seat,  and 
advancing  towards  the  elder  Drummond,  he  took  him  by  the 
arm,  and,  conducting  him  to  the  window,  pointed  to  the 
Worcester,  which  was  lying  in  the  harbour  directly  opposite 
the  house,  and  said,  in  a  low  whisper — “  See  you  that  ship 
there — that  old,  black,  hell-smoked  hulk!  Well,  there  has 
been  a  deed  done  on  board  that  thrice-accursed  vessel,  during 
this  last  voyage,  that  was  enough  to  have  sunk  her  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  perdition;  and,  to  render  it  a  marvel  beyond 
all  comprehension,  that,  since  the  sea  has  not  engulfed  us, 
the  ground,  since  we  came  ashore,  has  not  opened  up  and 
swallowed  us!  Oh!  it  was  a  foul  deed!  We  did  it  with 
hatchets.  We  struck  them  down,  one  after  the  other,  like 
bullocks.  We  clove  their  skulls,  bespattering  our  bulwarks 
with  their  brains,  and  drenching  our  decks  with  their  blood. 
There  now,”  added  Haines,  throwing  off  Iris  auditor  with 
some  violence — “  there ’s  a  story  for  you.  But  it  is  a  secret ; 
mention  it  to  no  one.  Then  again  calling  Mr  Drummond 
towards  him,  he  whispered  in  his  ear — “  I  ’ll  tell  you  another 
secret.  Y ou  will  be  curious  tcTknow  who  they  were  whom 
we  butchered  with  our  hatchets  ?  It  was” — and  here  his 
voice  sunk  lower  still— “  It  was  Captain  Drummond  and  his 
crew — Captain  Drummond  of  the  Uxbridge  ;  the  very  man 
you  were  inquiring  about.  As  sure  as  heaven,  he  was  the 
man.” 

Haines  here  withdrew  a  pace,  and  nodded  and  smiled  to 
Mr  Drummond,  as  if  to  repeat  assurance  of  the  truth  of  his 
statement.  Believing  the  man  to  be  either  drunk  or  mad,  or 
both,  Mr  Drummond  did  not  take  that  alarm  at  the  wild  and 
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incoherent  statements  which  had  been  just  made  to  him  that 
he  would  otherwise  have  done,  yet  he  could  not  help  then- 
making  a  very  painful  impression  on  him  ;  neither,  putting 
everything  together  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  since  he  came 
to  Burntisland,  could  he  help  thinking  that  some  deed  of 
darkness  or  other  hung  over  the  Worcester  and  her  crew. 
That  that  deed  included  the  murder  of  his  own  son,  however, 
he  did  not  for  a  moment  imagine;  for  he  deemed  that  Haines 
had  merely  made  use  of  the  names  because  he  himself  had 
given  them. 

Mr  Drummond's  son  and  daughter  had  overheard  the  most 
of  what  had  passed  between  their  father  and  Haines,  but  not 
the  latter’s,  declaration  that  their  brother  was  one  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  victims ;  and  this  part  of  his  communication  their 
father  thought  it  as  well,  for  the  present,  to  conceal  from 
them.  In  the  meantime,  Haines  had  left  the  apartment,  and 
they  saw  no  more  of  him. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr  Drummond  and  his  son  and 
daughter  returned  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  the  former’s  inten¬ 
tion,  at  first,  to  take  no  further  notice  of  what  had  occurred 
at  Burntisland ;  but  the  more  he  thought  of  the  strange  con¬ 
duct  of  both  the  captain  and  steward  of  the  Worcester ,  and 
of  the  dreadful  language  of  the  latter,  the  more  alarmed  and 
uneasy  he  became. 

Urged  by  this  .feeling  and  the  painful  state  of  his  mind,  he 
at  length  determined,  without  mentioning  the  matter  to  any 
one  else,  on  seeking  a  personal  interview  with  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  of  stating  to  him  all  that  had  occurred.  This 
he  accordingly  did.  The  Lord  Advocate  was  struck  with  the 
relation,  and  at  once  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  an  atrocious 
crime  of  some  kind  or  another  had  been  committed,  and  that 
the  matter  ought  instantly  to  be  inquired  into. 

Acting  on  this  opinion,  such  inquiries  were  immediately 
set  on  foot,  and  a  case  of  strong  suspicion  of  piracy  and  mur¬ 
der  was  made  out.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  strong  party 
of  men,  accompanied  by  several  criminal  officers,  were  imme¬ 
diately  despatched  to  Burntisland ;  when  Captain  Green,  his 
steward,  Haines,  and  the  whole  crew  of  the  Worcester,  amount¬ 
ing  to  thirteen  in  number,  were  apprehended  and  brought  over 
prisoners  to  Edinburgh. 

On  the  following  5th  March  1705,  they  were  brought  to 
trial;  when  it  was  proven  against  them,  that  they  had 
attacked  and  captured,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  a  Scotch 
vessel  called  the  Uxbridge,  Captain  Drummond.  That,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  this  vessel,  they  carried  her  crew  aboard  the  Wor¬ 
cester,  where  they  murdered  them  one  by  one  with  hatchets, 
and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  sea;  and  that,  thereafter’ 
they  carried  the  Uxbridge  into  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Mala¬ 
bar,  and  sold  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  a  native  merchant  there. 

These  charges  being  proven,  the  whole  were  condemned  to 
death ;  but  three  of  the  number  only  were  subsequently  exe¬ 
cuted — namely,  Captain  Green,  his  first  mate,  and  the  gunner, 
who  were  hung  on  Leith  Sands  on  the  4th  April  1705.  The 
remainder  of  the  crew,  including  Haines — the  chief  instru¬ 
ment  in  bringing  this  atrocious  case  to  light — were  respited 
from  time  to  time,  in  consideration  of  certain  extenuating 
circumstances,  and  finally  pardoned. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  BALLACHIE. 

The  gentleman— we  give  him  the  title  by  way  of  courtesy _ 

whose  designation  heads  our  story,  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
landed  proprietors  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  His  possessions 
were  extensive,  and  included  some  of  the  most  valuable  land, 
as  well  as  finest  scenery,  of  which  the  Highlands  can  boast. 
In  person,  the  Laird  of  Ballachie  was  extremely  handsome. 
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He  stood  about  six  feet  high,  was  well  made,  and  possessed 
great,  physical  strength.  His  countenance  was  manly,  and 
pleasing  in  its  expression,  and  his  manner  singularly  fascinat- 
frank,  free,  and  open.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
character  and  disposition  of  Ballachie  but  little  corresponded 
vita  those  agreeable  qualities  :  he  was  an  immoral  and  wild¬ 
living  man  •  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  a  profligate  •  and 
so  notorious  for  his  libertinism,  that  he  was  considered  by 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  as  by  no  means  a  fit  person  to 
associate  with  their  wives  or  daughters,  or  to  be  admitted  as 
a  guest  at  their  tables. 

Ballachie,  at  the  time  we  take  up  his  story,  was  about 
tmrty-five  or  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  unmarried,  and 
kept  Bachelor  Hall  at  a  place  called  Monygarvin,  his  family 
residence  a  fine  old  mansion,  delightfully  situated  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  that  overlooked  the  sea.  The  housekeeping  of 
the.  laird  was  rude,  and  boisterous  in  the  last  degree.  Huge 
eating  and  deep  drinking  closed  each  uproarious  day ;  and 
never  were  there  wanting  guests  enow  to  keep  the  master  of 
the  feast  in  countenance  in  his  wildest  debaucheries.  These 
flocked  around  him  in  dozens,  as  vultures  congregate  around 
the  carrion  of  the  battle-field ;  and  no  day  passed  that  the 
Laird  of  Ballachie’s  dinner  table  was  not  thronged  with  a 
crowd  of.  guests,  as  reckless  and  as  dissipated  as  himself. 

At  this  period,  there  lived  on  the  estate  of  the  laird  a 
tenant  of  the  name  of  Murdoch  Morrison,  a  man  generally 
reputed  of  rather  weak  intellect,  but  of  a  simple,  harmless, 
and  inoffensive  disposition.  In  person  Murdoch  was  the 
very  opposite  of  his  landlord :  he  was  of  low  stature,  and  of 
a  slender,  weakly  frame.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Murdoch 
had  wooed  and  won — by  what  sort  of  necromancy  we  cannot 
tell— one  of.  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  parish.  This  girl  be¬ 
came  his  wife.  People  wondered  much  at  the  marriage ; 
they  wondered  that  so  handsome  a  young  woman  should 
have .  married  so  wretched  a  looking  being  as  Murdoch 
Morrison  a  man  so  contemptible  as  regarded  both  mind  and 
body.  But  .Murdoch  made  a  good  husband — kind,  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  indulgent ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  had  his 
wife  more  fully  appreciated  his  worth  in  these  respects,  and 
looked  with  a  more  lenient  eye  than  she  did  on  his  deficiencies 
in  others. 

It  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  many  months  after  his  mar¬ 
riage,  and  until  he  had  found  the  Laird  of  Ballachie  a  very 
frequent  visitor  at  his  house,  on  occasions  when  he  himself 
was  absent,  that  vague,  indefinite  suspicions  of  the  purpose 
of  the  laird’s  visits  began  to  glimmer  on  the  mind  of  Mur¬ 
doch  Morrison.  It  was  not  until  he  had  marked  these 
visits  throughout  a  series  of  months,  and  had  noted  many 
other  circumstances  of  an  equivocal  nature,  that  Murdoch 
began  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his  wife.  For  a  long  time 
the  simple  and  unsuspecting  man  had  deemed  the  land’s 
visits  an  honour.  His  dull  intellect  and  unsuspicious 
nature  were  long  impervious  to  impressions  from  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  have  pierced  another  to  the  quick,  like 
the  stings  of  so  many  adders.  But  their  constant  recurrence 
at  length  aroused  his  sluggish  perceptions,  and  awakened  in 
him  a  sense  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  him.  Yet  might  this 
never  have  happened,  had  not  the  guilty  pah’  themselves 
presumed  too  far  on  the  simplicity  and  stupidity  of  the 
injured  husband ;  and,  treating  him  with  utter  contempt, 
neglected  the  most  ordinary  measures  of  circumspection. 

Excepting,  however,  in  a  slight  unwonted  reservedness  of 
manner,  Murdoch  exhibited  no  indication  of  the  discovery  he 
had  made.  He  said  nothing  to  his  wife  on  the  subject ;  and 
to  the  laird,  his  manner,  with  the  exception  above  referred 
to,  was  unaltered.  But  Murdoch  was  secretly  brooding  over 
his  wrongs,  and  slowly  but  steadily  working  up  his  mind  to 
revenge. 

It  was  while  matters  were  in  this  state,  that  the  Laird  of 
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Ballachie  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  a  number  of  his 
friends,  if  such  term  will  apply  to  the  companions  of  such  a 
man.  The  number  of  guests  assembled  on  this  occasion  was 
unusual,  and  many  of  them  were  from  a  considerable  distance. 
It  was  midsummer,  and  the  day  of  the  feast,  as  it  might  be 
called,  extremely  sultry.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  of 
the  weather,  of  which  all  present  complained,  the  windows  of 
the  banqueting-hall  were  thrown  open ;  and,  thus  refreshed 
by  the  breeze  from  without,  the  uproarious  party  went 
joyously  on  celebrating  the  orgies  of  the  night.  The  laird 
was  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  and  had  just  risen  with  the 
goblet  of  wine  in  his  hand  to  propose  some  crack  toast,  when, 
the  window  by  which  he  sat  being  open,  his  eye  fell  on  the 
figure  of  old  Archie  Downie  wending  his  way  towards  the 
house. 

Downie  was  a  very  old  man — nearly  eighty  years  of  age. 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Highland  Watch, 
and  still  drew  a  small  pension  from  the  government  he  had 
served ;  but  his  chief  resource  was  in  the  benevolence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  native  district,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favourite. 

The  principal  of  those  qualifications  which  recommended 
Archie  to  public  patronage,  was  a  knack  of  story-telling,  and 
the  gift  of  the  second  sight,  which  he  was  believed  to  possess 
in  great  perfection,  besides  great  skill  in  divining  the  future 
by  various  other  modes  and  means. 

On  seeing  the  old  man  approaching,  the  Laird  of  Bal¬ 
lachie  announced  the  circumstance  to  his  company,  all  of 
whom  knew  Downie  well,  with  a  shout  of  hilarity,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  he  should  be  introduced,  to  amuse  them  with 
some  specimens  of  his  skill  in  the  art  of  divination.  The 
proposal  was  hailed  by  a  unanimous  shout  of  applause; 
and,  in  the  next  minute,  the  old  man,  hat  in  hand,  with  his 
long  flaxen  hair  streaming  down  his  back,  and  led  by  a 
serving-man,  entered  the  banqueting  apartment.  He  was 
received  with  noisy  demonstrations  "of  welcome,  which  he 
acknowledged  by  two  or  three  simple  obeisances,  but  with¬ 
out  uttering  a  word. 

The  laird  now  beckoned  Archie  towards  him.  The  old 
man  moved  up  quietly  to  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  The 
loimer  ordered  a  chair  to  be  placed  for  him  beside  himself’ 
and,  on  Archie  taking  his  seat,  presented  him  with  a  tumbler 
of  wine,  The  latter  rose  to  his  feet,  drank  to  the  health  of 
the  company,  and  resumed  his  chair. 

Aovv,  Archie,  said  the  Laird  of  Ballachie,  “  will  you 
favour  the  gentlemen  here  present,  and  I,  with  a  specimen 
of  your  second  sight.  Select  your  man,  and  see  if  you  can 
foretell  anything  with  regard  to  him.  You  may  begin  with 
myself  if  you  like.”  ° 

The  old  man  smiled,  but  seemed  rather  reluctant  to  put 
his  art  m  practice  on  the  present  occasion.  On  being  pressed 
however,  Downie  said  that,  if  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  sheep 
were  brought  him,  he  would  see  what  he  could  do. 

.  -^ie  ai’ficle.  he  named — and  which,  it  is  well  known,  was 
m  great  use  in  the  Highlands  as  an  instrument  of  divina¬ 
tion— was  immediately  brought,  when  the  old  man,  wiping 
it  clean  with  the  skirt  of  his  old  tattered  greatcoat,  held 
it  up  between  him  and  the  light,  and  looked  steadily 
thiough  the  semi-transparent  bone  for  several  minutes 
carefully  noting  the  dark  spots  and  lines  which  it  exhibited 
—the  company,  meanwhile,  waiting  with  silent  curiosity  for 
the  result. 

Becoming,  at  length,  impatient  with  the  delay,  Ballachie 
began  urging  the  old  man  to  hasten  his  proceedings.  The 
latter,  however,  was  too  intent  on  the  investigation  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  laird’s  impor¬ 
tunities.  He  still  continued  to  hold  up  the  bone  between 
him  and  the  light,  and  to  peer  into  it  with  an  apparently 
deep  and  anxious  interest. 


At  length,  however,  the  old  man  dropped  the  hand  which 
held  the  shoulder-blade  but  no  word  followed  the  proceed¬ 
ing.  He  did  not,  as  was  expected,  begin  to  inform  the 
company  of  what  he  had  seen. 

Marking  this,  “Archie,”  said  the  laird,  with  a  slight 
smile  of  derision,  “have  ye  nothing  to  tell  us,  man?  No 
deaths,  no  marriages — eh  ?  ” 

“Perhaps  more  of  the  first  than  the  last!”  replied  the 
old  man,  with  evident  reluctance  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

“  Well,  well,  come  tell  us  all  about  it,  Archie,  man,”  cried 
the  laird.  “  Teh  us  all  that  ye  have  seen.  You  see  the 
gentlemen  are  curious  to  hear.” 

“  It  doesn’t  signify.  I  had  rather  not.  I  have  seen 
things  that  I  did  not  expect  to  see,  and  am  very  sorry  for !  ” 
replied  the  old  man,  gravely. 

“What  have  ye  seen;  what  have  ye  seen,  Archie?” 
shouted  one  after  another  of  the  half-inebriated  party. 

“It  doesn’t  matter,”  again  replied  Archie.  “I’ve  seen 
the  strong  overcome  by  the  weak.  I  have  seen  the  deer 
destroyed  by  the  fumart.  I  have  seen  the  jutting  cra^s  of 
the  precipice  dabbled  'with  blood,  and  the  mangled  corpse 
rebounding  from  point  to  point  as  it  went  down,  down  into 
the  depths  below.”0 

“What  means  all  this,  Archie?”  said  the  Laird  of  Bal¬ 
lachie,  in  a  husky  voice,  yet  affecting  to  laugh  at  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  language  of  the  old  soothsayer.  “  Who  point  ye  at  ?  ” 
continued  the  laird.  “  Which  of  us  is  to  meet  the  dismal 
fate  to  which  you  allude  ?  ” 

“  I  will  not  say,  Laird  of  Ballachie,”  replied  the  old  man, 

“  which  of  you  is  to  dree  the  doom  I  have  foretold,  al though  I 
have  seen  his  face,  and  know  him  well.  But  this  I  will  say  : 
if  there  be  one  of  you  who  has  an  enemy  whom  you  despise 
for  his  weakness,  whom  you  contemn  for  his  feebleness ;  one 
whom  you  have  injured  deeply,  yet  whose  resentment  you 
fear  as  little  as  that  of  the  worm  on  which  you  have  trod ;  I 
say,  beware  of  that  enemy,  for  his  vengeance  will  be  sure  and 
fatal.  A  moment  of  power  will  be  given  him,  of  which  he 
will  avail  himself  to  the  destruction  of  the  man  who  has 
injured  him.  I  will  say  no  more.” 

“Very  good,  Archie,”  exclaimed  Ballachie,  with  a  loud  but 
affected  laugh.  “  So,  I  fancy,  we  are  to  fear  the  weak  and 
despise  the  strong,  eh  ?  ” 

“As  you  please,  laird,”  replied  the  old  man,  coolly.  “I 
have  said  my  say,  and  have  done.” 

.  Although  there  were  but  few  of  those  present  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  who  put  much  faith  in  such  divinations  as  Archie 
Downie’s,  and  none  who  despised  them  more  than  Ballachie 
himself,  yet  could  none  of  them  stay  the  influence  of  a 
certain  unpleasant  feeling  which  the  old  man’s  prognosti¬ 
cations  had  given  rise  to.  All  felt  it ;  and,  notwithstanding 
Ins  contempt  for  such  things,  none  more  strongly  than  the  laird. 

Some  further  attempts  were  made  to  induce  Archie  to 
point  out  the  individual  to  whom  his  mysterious  divinations 
referred,  but  to  no  purpose.  This  particular,  the  old  man 
would  on  no  account  disclose.  Shortly  after  he  left  the  apart¬ 
ment,  being  despatched  by  the  laird  to  the  kitchen  to  «ret 
some  refreshment.  ° 

For  some  time  after  the  departure  of  old  Archie  Downie 
the  damp,  which  liis  prophetic  warning  had  thrown  on  the 
spirits  of  the  company,  continued  to  operate,  and  to  suggest 
some  grave  remarks  on  the  subject  of  divination.  It  also 
produced  some  very  curious  and  some  very  appalling  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  realisation  of  such  prognostications. 


.1  perfect  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  which  the  sequel  of  the  tale 
exhibits,  will  naturally  suggest  to  the  enlightened  reader  the  reflection 
that  such  coincidence  must  cither  have  been  the  result  of  pure  accident 
as  exemplified  in  many  similar  cases,  or,  what  is  equally  likely  and  h  is 
equally  often  happened,  have  proceeded  from  previous  knowledge.  In  all 
probability,  the  soothsayer,  in  the  present  case,  was  aware  of  the  injury 
done  to  Mornson,  and  knew  that  he  was  meditating  vengeance.— E. 
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During  this  time,  every  one  present  was  busy  running  over 
in  his  mind  the  list  of  his  real  or  supposed  enemies,  to  see  if 
there  was  one  amongst  them  who  answered  the  description 
given  by  Downie ;  but  none,  excepting  one,  could  recollect  of 
any  particularly  despicable  person  with  whom  they  stood  in 
a  hostile  relation.  This  one,  this  exception,  was  the  Laird  of 
Ballachie ;  and  he  immediately  thought  of  Murdoch  Morrison  ; 
hut  it  was  only  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  that  person’s  ever  be¬ 
ing  able  to  do  him  an  injury. 

In  the  meantime,  the  spirits  of  the  company  gradually 
returned,  and,  ere  another  half-hour  had  passed  away, 
Archie  Downie  and  his  shoulder-blade  wrere  forgotten,  and 
the  uproarious  hilarity  which  they  had  temporarily  inter¬ 
rupted,  again  rung  tlirough  the  banqueting-hall  of  Mony- 
garvin. 

The  party  sat  late,  and  drank  deep  ;  but  before  they  separ¬ 
ated  for  the  night,  the  laird  proposed  that  they  should  devote 
the  following  day  to  a  hunting  match.  The  proposal  was 
acceded  to  with  shouts  of  applause ;  and  soon  after  the  de¬ 
bauchees,  one  after  another,  began  to  reel  off  to  bed ;  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  previously  arranged  that  they  should  all  remain 
where  they  were  for  the  night. 

A  noisy  and  joyous  crew  they  were  who  surrounded  the 
Laird  of  Ballachie’s  breakfast-table  on  the  following  morning ; 
but,  merry  as  they  all  were,  there  was  none  half  so  merry  as 
the  laird  himself.  He  was  in  high  spirits  ;  and  his  loud  voice, 
boisterous  laugh,  and  rough  jest,  rose  above  all  the  similar 
efforts  of  his  guests. 

It  was  a  delightful  day,  and  everything  seemed  favour¬ 
able  for  the  most  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  noble  sport, 
hunting  the  red  deer,  in  which  the  party  were  about  to  be 
engaged. 

A  number  of  the  sportsmen  armed  themselves  with  rifles ; 
and  two  couple  of  huge  shaggy  stag-hounds,  which  were  led 
out  to  the  front  of  the  house  by  the  laird’s  forester,  completed 
the  means  of  destruction  intended  to  be  employed  against  the 
mountain  deer. 

In  high  glee  the  party  soon  after  started  for  the  hills.  The 
distance  they  had  to  go,  before  reaching  the  usual  haunt's  of 
the  deer,  was  considerable,  and  included  several  wild  and 
dangerous  passes. 

It  was  while  winding  their  way  through  one  of  these,  that 
the  Land  of  Ballachie,  happening  to  look  up  to  the  dizzy 
heights  above,  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  perched  on  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  highest  cliffs,  and  apparently  contemplating 
with  great  earnestness  the  party  below. 

“Who  is  that,  Duncan?”  said  the  laird,  turning  to  his 
forester,  who  was  beside  him  at  the  moment,  not  being  able, 
from  the  distance,  to  recognise  the  person  who  occupied  the 
height. 

Duncan  looked  for  some  time  at  the  figure ;  but,  at  length, 
wvd.  he  thought  it  was  Murdoch  Morrison. 

“I  half  thought  so  too,”  replied  Ballachie,  “but  was 
not  sure.  What  brings  the  fool  idling  here,  in  place  of 
being  at  the  plough  tail,  as  he  ought  to  be,  on  such  a  day  as 
this?” 

The  laird  said  no  more  on  the  subject,  but  passed  on  with 
his  party ;  and  Murdoch  Morrison  was  soon  lost  sight  of. 

For  another  hour,  the  sportsmen  held  on  their  way  over 
hills  and  tlirough  valleys,  without  anything  worthy  of  notice 
occurring.  At  the  end  of  about  this  time,  however,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Laird  of  Ballachie  was  again  attracted,  by  the 
appearance  of  a  human  figure  outlined  on  the  sky,  as  it 
stood  on  the  extreme  ridge  of  a  hill  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  two. 

“  That  fellow  Morrison,  again,”  exclaimed  the  laird  in  some 
surprise,  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  little  atom  of  humanity  that 
appeared  upon  the  height.  “  What  does  the  idiot  mean  by 
hanging  on  our  skirts  this  way  ?  He  is  evidently  dogging  us 


Is  it  the  love  of  the  sport  that  brings  the  stupid  ass  away 
from  his  business  ?  ” 

“Very  likely,”  said  the  laird’s  forester,  to  whom  this  query 
was,  although  indirectly,  put.  “Very  likely,”  he  said, 
“  although  I  never  knew  Murdoch  come  so  far  before  after 
a  deer  hunt.  He  never  used  to  care  anything  at  all  about 
them.” 

Again  the  party  went  on,  and  again  Murdoch  was  lost 
sight  of  and  forgotten. 

The  sportsmen  had  now  nearly  reached  the  ground  which 
the  deer  usually  frequented.  On  doing  so,  there  was  a  general 
halt,  and  a  loading  of  rifles.  The  dogs  were  placed  in  the 
slips,  and  everything  put  in  readiness  for  the  appearance  of 
the  quarry. 

The  party  now  advanced  slowly,  cautiously,  and  quietly 
along  a  deep  hollow,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  which  they 
expected  to  find  two  or  three  “hearts  of  grease.”  They 
were  thus  proceeding  along,  when,  just  as  they  opened  a 
small  ravine  on  them  left,  they  came  suddenly  upon  Mur¬ 
doch  Morrison.  He  was  crouching  behind  a  rock — a  situa¬ 
tion  which  he  had  evidently  chosen  as  a  place  of  concealment ; 
for  he  seemed  taken  by  surprise  when  the  party  discovered 
him. 

On  perceiving  that  he  was  seen,  however,  he  rose  from 
the  ground  on  which  he  had  been  extended  at  full  length, 
and,  advancing  towards  the  laird,  touched  his  bonnet  re¬ 
spectfully,  but  without  saying  a  word.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  at  the  moment  peculiar  in  the  man’s  look:  it  was 
sullen  and  ferocious.  In  his  eye,  too,  there  was  an  un¬ 
wonted  wildness  of  expression,  which  did  not  escape  the 
laird. 

“  Come  to  see  the  sport,  Murdoch  ?  ”  said  the  latter,  in  his 
usual  frank  manner. 

“  With  your  leave,”  replied  Murdoch,  morosely  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  scanning  the  others  of  the  party  with  a  sin¬ 
ister  look. 

“  Oh,  surely,  surely,”  said  Ballachie ;  “  but  why  didn’t  you 
join  us  at  once,  man,  instead  of  running  round  us  as  you 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  two  hours ;  appearing  here  and 
disappearing  there  like  a  spunkie.” 

To  this  piece  of  jocularity  Morrison  made  no  reply,  nor 
did  it  move  a  muscle  of  his  countenance  beyond  what  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  faint  and  equivocal  smile. 

The  laird  and  his  party  now  moved  on ;  and  Murdoch 
dropped  behind  and  attached  himself  to  the  forester  who  was 
following  with  the  dogs. 

“  I  never  knew  you  take  any  interest  in  the  chase  before, 
Murdoch,”  said  the  former,  on  Murdoch’s  placing  himself 
beside  him. 

“  Perhaps  there ’s  a  reason  for  my  doing  it  now,  Duncan,” 
replied  the  latter. 

“  Oh,  no  doubt,  Murdoch,  no  doubt,”  said  the  forester. 
“  I  hope,  however,  we  shall  have  good  sport.” 

“We’ll  have  more  sport  this  day,  Duncan,  than  some 
here  are  aware  of,”  said  Murdoch,  emphatically. 

“  The  more  the  better,”  replied  the  forester,  gaily. 

His  companion  smiled  grimly,  but  said  no  more. 

A  cry  from  some  of  the  foremost  of  the  party,  at  this 
moment,  announced  that  a  deer  had  been  discovered.  The 
forester,  leaving  Murdoch,  hurried  forward  to  the  front  with 
his  dogs,  when 

“  The  antler’d  monarch  of  the  waste, 

Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste; 

But,  ere  his  first  career  he  took, 

The  dew  drops  from  his  flanks  lie  shook — 

Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 

Toss’d  his  beam’d  frontlet  to  the  sky  ; 

A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 

A  moment  snuff’d  the  tainted  gale, 

A  moment  listen’d  to  the  cry, 

That  thicken’d  as  the  chase  drew  nigh  ; 
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Then  as  the  headmost  foes  appear’d, 

With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear’d ; 

And,  stretching  forward,  free  and  far, 

Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var.” 

Such  was  the  scene  that  now  took  place.  The  deer  was 
off ;  the  dogs  slipped  and  in  full  career  after  him  over  hill 
and  dale. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  excitement.  The  sportsmen 
were  whooping  and  yelling,  and  running  in  all  directions  to 
gain  such  eminences  as  might  enable  them  to  keep  the  chase 
in  view.  The  party  were  thus  dispersed  in  every  way,  and 
in  several  instances  widely  separated. 

When  this  dispersion  took  place,  hoAvever,  it  was  ob¬ 
served,  but  without  exciting  any  attention,  that  Murdoch 
Morrison  hastened  in  the  direction  the  laird  had  taken,  and 
afterwards  closely  followed  him  wherever  he  went.  The  latter, 
too  much  engrossed  by  the  sport  to  notice  the  circumstance, 
or,  if  he  had,  to  think  anything  of  it,  held  on  his  way  to  gain 
the  ridge  of  a  range  of  cliff,  called  Craig  More— a  tremendous 
precipice  of  many  hundred  feet  of  perpendicular  rock,  and 
the  summit  of  which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Craig  More  was  gradual  on 
one  side,  and  of  easy  accomplishment.  Yet  so  sudden  was 
the  plunge  of  the  precipice  in  which  it  terminated,  that  the 
mountain  wanderer  came  upon  it  unawares,  and,  unless 
previously  acquainted  with  the  locality,  never  dreamed  of  the 
frightful  gulf  he  was  approaching  until  he  stood  upon  its 
very  edge.  It  was  then  that  his  step  was  arrested  in  terror. 
Then,  when  he  suddenly  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  this 
appalling  abyss,  adown  which  a  foot  farther,  and  he  had  been 
inevitably  precipitated.  Then,  when  he  found  himself  on 
the  edge  of  this  dizzy  height  and  looked  on  the  sheer  gray 
Avail  of  rock  that  dropped  below  him  to  a  depth  that  rendered 
all  objects,  at  the  base,  faint  and  indistinct  to  the  eye. 

It  Avas  for  the  summit  of  tills  precipice,  then,  that  the  Laird 
of  Ballachie  noAV  made,  heedless  of  everything  but  the  chase 
in  which  his  whole  soul — for  he  was  a  keen  sportsman — Avas 
Avrapped  up.  He  had,  at  the  moment,  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
for  anything  else.  Had  he  had  the  former  even,  he  Avould 
have  been  struck,  if  not  alarmed,  at  the  stealthy  yet  eager 
pace  Avith  which  he  was  followed  by  Murdoch  Morrison,  who 
kept  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  paces  behind  him ;  and 
still  more  would  he  have  been  alarmed,  had  he  marked  the 
Avild  and  distracted  look  with  which  that  person  kept  his  eye 
constantly  fixed  on  him. 

The  laird,  hoAvever,  marked  none  of  these  things,  but  held 
on  his  way  until  he  had  gained  the  extreme  edge  of  Craig 
More.  Here,  gratified  by  a  sight  of  the  chase,  which  Avas  at 
the.  moment  sweeping  the  strath  below,  he  stood  intently 
gazing  on  the  interesting  scene,  and  shouting  aloud  in  the  ex¬ 
citation  of  his  feelings. 

At  this  moment,  Murdoch  Morrison  was  about  two  or 
three  yards  behind  him.  He  had  suddenly  stopped  short 
on  the  laird’s  reaching  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  had 
unconsciously  throAvn  himself  into  an  attitude  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  tiger  when  about  to  spring  on  his 
prey. 

In  this  attitude  he  remained  for  several  seconds,  his  glar¬ 
ing  eyes  fixed  with  a  deadly  stare  upon  his  ill-fated  landlord. 
He  seemed  to  be  watching  the  proper  moment  for  some 
desperate  deed.  That  moment  came,  and  the  deed  was 
done. 

Morrison  made  a  sudden  rush  on  the  laird,  who  Avas  still 
gazing  intently  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  planted  his  tvvo  ex¬ 
tended  hands  full  and  forcibly  on  his  back,  and  hurled  him 
headlong  over  the  precipice.  Doavu,  doAvn  Avent  the  body  of 
the  unfortunate  man  with  frightful  rapidity  into  the  depths 
beloAv,  bounding  from  crag  to  crag  in  its  horrible  descent, 


until  it  reached  the  bottom  a  torn  and  mangled  mass,  In 
which  scarce  a  trace  of  humanity  remained. 

On  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  Avith  his  hands  still  extended  at 
their  full  stretch  over  the  abyss,  as  Avhen  they  had  perpetrated 
the  appalling  deed  just  recorded,  stood  Murdoch  Morrison, 
marking,  with  savage  eagerness  and  exultation,  the  descent  of 
the  body  of  the  unhappy  Laird  of  Ballachie;  and  thus  he 
stood  for  some  minutes,  even  after  the  body  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice,  as  if  gloating  over  the  mangled  car¬ 
cass  of  his  victim. 

From  this  position,  however,  he  at  length  suddenly  Avith- 
drew,  and  bounding  down  the  hill  with  the  speed  of  the  deer, 
of  whose  flight  he  had  so  lately  been  a  witness,  was  never 
more  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

It  was  said,  and  Ave  believe  truly,  that  after  committing  the 
murder,  Morrison  made  directly  for  the  Ioav  country,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Greenock,  and  there  embarked  for  America. 

From  this  tale,  Ave  think,  both  the  libertine  and  the 
knave,  Avho  Avould  injure  the  weak  because  they  are  so, 
may  read  a  lesson  not  unworthy  of  their  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

The  following  instance  of  that  enviable  peculiarity  of  mind 
alluded  to  in  the  title  of  this  little  sketch,  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  reader,  although  he,  Avith  ourselves,  Avill  think  it  matter 
of  regret  that  the  occasion  on  Avhich  it  Avas  exhibited  had  not 
been  more  worthy. 

One  day,  early  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a 
person,  having  a  very  gentlemanly  appearance  and  address, 
arrived  at  the  King’s  Arms,  GlasgOAv,  by  the  London  mail. 
He  Avas  a  stranger,  and  apparently  an  Englishman.  His 
name— at  least  the  name  he  gave  himself — Avas  Edgecomb. 

The  stranger  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  inn  above  named, 
and  there  remained  for  several  Aveeks,  puzzling  the  waiters 
sadly  to  conjecture  Avho  or  what  he  could  be;  for  he  did  no 
business ;  seemed  to  have  no  acquaintance  in  the  toAvn ;  and 
no  apparent  object  or  aim  in  maldng  it  a  place  of  sojourn¬ 
ment.  He,  hoAvever,  paid  his  way  handsomely,  Avas  quiet 
and  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  and  regular  in  his  habits — 
circumstances  Avhich  Avent  far  to  reconcile  the  good  people  of 
the  King’s  Arms — master,  mistress,  and  servants — to  their 
unknown  guest,  notAvithstanding  the  mystery  in  which  his 
history,  and  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  was  involved. 

The  manners  of  the  stranger,  as  already  remarked,  were 
quiet  and  composed ;  but  their  Avas  an  expression  of  deter¬ 
mination,  of  cool,  calm  resolution  in  his  countenance,  that 
gave  assurance  of  his  being  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  un¬ 
shrinking  nerve. 

The  sequel  Avill  shoAv  that  he  Avas  so.  Mr  Edgecomb,  as 
Ave  shall  call  him,  seeing  that  he  so  called  himself,  had  been 
about  or  nearly  a  month  a  guest  in  the  King’s  Arms,  Avhen 
two  men  called  one  night,  shortly  after  dark,  and  desired  to 
see  the  landlord. 

They  Avere  ushered  into  a  private  room,  where  was  the 
person  they  desired  to  see. 

“  Have  you  an  English  gentleman  lodging  in  the  house 
just  now  ?  ”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“We  have,”  replied  the  landlord  of  the  King’s  Arms. 

“  Has  he  been  here  for  some  time  ?  ”  inquired  the  former. 

“  For  about  a  month,  I  think,”  said  the  latter. 

“  A  tall  man  ?  ”  said  the  first  speaker,  looking  on  a  pieoa 
of  paper  Avhich  he  held  in  his  hand. 

“Yes.” 

“  Dark  hair,  and  large  black  Avhiskers,” 

“Yes.  I  think  so.” 
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“  Light  gray  eyes  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Roman  nose  ?  ” 

“Yes;  exactly.” 

“  Gentlemanly  appearance  and  manner  ?  ” 

“  Both !  replied  the  landlord  of  the  King's  Arms. 

“  Our  man,  Bob,”  said  the  first  speaker,  winking  to  his 
cempanion. 

“  Have  you  any  notion  who  this  person  is,  whence  he  came, 
or  what  he  is  doing  here  ?  ’  continued  the  former,  addressing 
the  landlord.  ° 

“  Know  nothing  about  him,”  replied  the  latter ;  “  only  that 
he  pays  his  way  and  conducts  himself  in  all  respects  like  a 
gentleman.” 

“Is  he  one  though,  think  you?”  said  the  former,  with  an 
equivocal  smile. 

“Cant  say,’  replied  the  landlord.  “ Take  every  man  to 
be  a  gentleman  who  conducts  himself  like  one.” 

“  Not  a  bad  rule,  but,  like  every  other,  it  has  exceptions,” 
said  the  spokesman  of  the  two  visitors,  “  and  this  is  one.” 

“Now,  sir,”  he  continued,  “you  don’t  know  who  this  man 
is.  .  We  ’ll  tell  you  ;  and  expect  that  you  will  aid  us,  if  need 
be,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty.  He  is  a  notorious  swindler 
and  forger,  on  whom  the  police  of  every  city  in  the  kingdom 
have  long  had  their  eye,  but  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
convict  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  charges  brought  against 
him,  so  dexterously  and  cautiously  does  he  manage  his 
proceedings.  We  think  we  have  him  now,  however,  in  a 
case  of  forgery.  The  bill  is  now  lying  in  the  council 
chambers,  and  we  have  come  here  with  a  warrant  to  ap¬ 
prehend  him.  We’ll  thank  you,  then,  to  show  us  the 
gentleman’s  apartment.” 

The  men,  who  were  criminal  officers,  were  shown,  though 
with  no  great  alacrity,  the  room  occupied  by  Mr  Edgecomb. 
They  entered  it,  and  found  that  person  sitting  before  the  fire 
reading  a  newspaper,  with  a  decanter  of  wine  on  the  table 
beside  him. 

Without  moving  a  muscle,  or  exhibiting  the  slightest  dis¬ 
composure,  although  he  must  have  guessed  the  purpose  of  his 
unceremonious  visitors,  Edgecomb  awaited  their  approach, 
looking  steadily  at  them  as  they  advanced. 

One  of  the  men  came  up  to  him,  and,  touching  him  on  the 
shoulder,  said,  “You  are  my  prisoner,  sir.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  Edgecomb,  coolly — nay,  smiling,  and  with¬ 
out  rising  from  his  seat,  or  betraying  the  smallest  emotion. 
“  Pray,  sir,  for  what  ?  ” 

“  On  a  charge  of  forgery,  sir,”  replied  the  officer.  “  Here 
is  my  warrant ;  and  you  ’ll  oblige  me  by  coming  along  with 
us.” 

“Forgery,  ha!”  exclaimed  Edgecomb,  with  a  contempt¬ 
uous  smile.  “  What  sort  of  forgery  is  this  I  am  charged 
with,  my  man,  eh?  On  whom  am  I  said  to  have  forged  ?” 
he  added,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who,  conscious  of  innocence, 
sports  with  both  his  accusers  and  their  accusation. 

“The  fiscal  will  tell  you  all  about  that,”  replied  the 
officer.  “  In  the  meantime,  you  will  come  along  with  us,  if 
you  please.” 

“Oh,  certainly;  by  all  means,”  said  Edgecomb.  “I’ll 
accompany  you  wherever  you  choose.  Forgery,  ha !  a  good 
jest  truly.  But  no  matter,  we’ll  see  the  end  of  this  odd 
affair.  Take  a  glass  of  wine,  gentlemen?”  he  said,  seizing 
the  decanter,  filling  up  a  glass,  and  pushing  it  towards  the 
officers. 

One  of  them  took  it  up  and  drunk  it  off.  Edgecomb  filled 
up  another,  and  presented  it  to  his  companion,  who,  nothing 
loth,  did  by  it  as  his  neighbour  had  done. 

Their  entertainer  now  poured  out  another  glass  to  himself, 
and  drinking  to  the  healths  of  his  visitors,  tossed  it  off. 

“  Come,  gentlemen,’  he  now  said,  looking  at  the  decanter  ' 
No.  265.  ' 


which ^ was  about  third  full,  “we  may  as  well  finish  it. 
There  s  not  much  in  it,  and  I  don’t  like  my  wine  to  get  flat, 
which  tills  might  probably  do  before  I  got  back.  Sit  down 
then  a  moment,  if  you  please,  gentlemen.” 

The  sitting  down  the  officers  declined ;  but  the  proposal  to 
finish  the  bottle  they  readily  closed  with. 

On  the  latter  being  emptied,  and  not  before,  Edgecomb 
rose  from  his  seat,  and,  after  coolly  adjusting  himself  before 
the  looking-glass  over  the  mantelpiece,  intimated  his  readiness 
to  attend  the  officers.  The  party— the  latter  and  then-  pri¬ 
soner-left  the  apartment,  and  were  about  to  quit  the  house, 
when  they  met  the  landlord. 

“  Extraordinary  affair  this,”  exclaimed  Edgecomb,  address¬ 
ing  the  latter  smilingly.  “Charge  of  forgery!— ha!  ha! 
Odd  aflair,  indeed.  I  don’t  understand  it.  However,  we 
shall  see  what  it  means  by  and  by.  In  the  meantime,  keep 
my  apartment  for  me,  if  you  please — for  this  matter  must, 
of  course,  be  speedily  put  to  rights — when  I  shall  return  to 
you." 

Confounded,  after  what  he  had  heard,  by  the  unconcerned 
manner  of  his  guest,  the  landlord  could  only  bow  a  reply. 
Edgecomb  smiled,  and  nodded  in  return,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  escort,  quitted  the  house. 

During  all  this  time  the  conduct  of  Edgecomb  had  been  so 
guarded,  his  manner  so  composed  and  so  entirely  free  from 
anything  like  conscious  guilt — and  he  had,  moreover,  met 
the  charge  against  him  with  such  calm  indifference — that 
the  officers  themselves  began  to  fear  there  was  some  mistake 
in  the  matter  :  either  that  they  had  taken  the  wrong  man,  or 
that  the  charge  against  him  was  unfounded.  They,  however, 
proceeded  with  their  prisoner  to  the  jail,  where  they  secured 
him  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning,  Edgecomb  was  conducted  into 
the  presence  of  the  procurator-fiscal,  whose  chambers  were 
within  the  jail  buildings. 

The  case  having  taken  wind,  and  having  excited  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  on  account  of  the  gentlemanly  appearance 
and  manner  of  the  accused,  the  apartment  of  the  public 
functionary,  before  whom  he  was  now  brought,  was  crowded 
with  the  professional  acquaintance  of  the  latter,  curious  to 
witness  the  progress,  and  learn  the  result  of  the  prisoner’s 
precognition. 

On  entering  the  apartment,  and  finding  it  filled  with  re¬ 
spectable  people,  Edgecomb  raised  his  hat  politely  and  bowed 
with  an  easy  graceful  air  to  those  around  him. 

His  manner  and  elegant  exterior— for  he  was  an  uncom¬ 
monly  fine-looking  man,  and  dressed  in  the  extremity  of 
the  fashion,  although  in  perfect  good  taste — made  a  strong 
impression  in  his  favour — so  strong,  that  several  of  those 
present  acknowledged  his  courtesy  by  raising  their  hats 
also.  Even  the  fiscal  himself  shared  in  the  same  senti¬ 
ment,  as  was  evident  by  the  way  in  which  he  addressed  him. 

“  Mr  Edgecomb,”  he  said,  in  an  unusually  civil,  if  not  re¬ 
spectful  tone,  “  here  is  a  charge  of  forgery  against  you.” 

Edgecomb  smiled  and  bowed. 

“  So  I  understand,  sir,”  he  replied,  in  his  usual  calm  and 
gentlemanly  way.  “Very  strange  affair,  indeed.  Pray,  sir, 
what  sort  of  forgery  is  it  I  am  accused  of  ?  Is  it  a  bill,  bond, 
draft,  or  what  is  it,  pray  ?  ” 

“Why,  sir,  it’s  a  bill,”  said  the  fiscal,  stretching  out  his 
hand,  and  taking  from  the  top  of  his  desk  a  slip  of  paper. 

“  A  bill,  sir,  for  £250,  professing  to  be  drawn  upon  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Messrs  Broomley,  Kennilworth,  &  Broomley.  Dis¬ 
counted  in  the  Royal  Bank.” 

“  So,  so,”  said  Edgecomb.  “  Ha  !  very  good,  indeed.  A 
bill  for  £250  accepted  by — whom  do  you  call  the  people, 
again  ?  ” 

“Broomley,  Kennilworth,  &  Broomley,”  repeated  the 
fiscal. 
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“Ah,  just  so.  Pray  favour  me  with  a  sight  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  document,  if  you  please?” 

Thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  polite  and  easy  manner  of  the 
accused,  and  the  apparently  undesigning  way  in  which  the  re¬ 
quest  was  made,  the  fiscal,  simply  enough,  handed  Edgecomb, 
who  was  standing  on  the  outside  of  a  small  railing  by  which 
the  desk  was  enclosed,  the  bill. 

On  getting  possession  of  the  fatal  paper,  the  latter,  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word,  walked  up  deliberately  to  a  blazing  fire 
that  was  immediately  behind  him,  threw  the  bill  on  it,  and 
with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  thrust  it  into  the  heart  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  coals,  where  it  was,  of  course,  instantly  consumed. 

On  accomplishing  this  feat,  which,  though  done  with  the 
utmost  composure,  was  yet  too  quickly  performed  for  any 
one  present  to  interfere,  Edgecomb  turned  round  to  the 
fiscal,  and,  making  him  a  low  and  polite  bow,  said — “  That, 
sir,  will  save  both  you  and  I  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  I  wish 
you,  sir,  and  you  gentlemen,  a  very  good  morning.”  Saying 
which,  lie  again  bowed,  and,  with  the  most  entire  self-posses¬ 
sion  and  deliberation,  walked  out  of  the  office ;  there  being, 
as  he  well  knew,  now  that  the  bill  was  destroyed,  no  ground 
for  his  further  detention. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  case  was  one  of  life  and 
death;  for,  seeing  the  severity  with  which  the  law  was  in 
those  days  executed,  Edgecomb  would,  beyond  all  manner 
of  doubt,  have  been  hanged,  had  he  not,  by  this  prompt  and 
bold  proceeding,  succeeded  in  destroying  the  evidence  of  his 
guilt. 


MARRY  FOR  LOVE,  AND  WORK  FOR  MONEY. 

- “The  tale  that  I  relate 

This  lesson  seems  to  carry — 

Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate, 

But  proper  time  to  marry.” 

COWPEB. 

At  some  distance  from  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  on  the  southward  slope  of  a  moderately  high 
hill,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  stood  two  old- 
fashioned  farm-steads,  called,  respectively,  Sunny  side  and 
Dockenbank.  These  places,  in  most  respects,  afforded  a 
perfect  contrast ;  and,  for  this  reason,  if  there  was  not 
another,  I  must  entreat  the  reader’s  forbearance  while  I 
attempt  to  describe  them  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
following  story.  Sunnyside  seemed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  its  situation  :  it  stood  upon  a  projecting  part  of 
the  slope ;  and,  whether  in  summer  or  winter,  it  was 
greeted  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun ;  while  in  the 
evening,  when  he  had  “journeyed  far  to  the  west,”  his 
last  beams  seemed  to  linger  there  for  a  season  after  he  had 
forsaken  the  landscape  below,  as  if  he  were  still  loth  to 
bid  the  world  “good-night.”  The  dwelling-house — which 
was  long  and  narrow,  and  consisted  of  a  kitchen  in  the 
middle,  wfith  a  room  on  each  end  of  it — formed  the  northern, 
and  consequently  the  upper  side  of  a  quadrangle,  which 
was  open  to  the  south.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  this 
square  stood  the  barn,  stable,  poultry-house,  cow-houses, 
&c.,  the  whole  of  which  were  only  one  story  in  height ;  and, 
according  to  the  universal  custom  which  then  prevailed, 
roofed  with  thatch.  The  place  was  a  perfect  paradise  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort  when  compared  with  hundreds  of 
farms  at  the  time  referred  to.  On  either  side  of  the  door 
— left  untrodden,  as  it  appeared,  from  the  inconveniency 
of  turning  at  right  angles — a  semicircular  patch  of  grass 
kept  green  throughout  the  season ;  and  there,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  wall  and  the  projecting  eaves,  the  mountain 
^uisy  might  have  been  seen  spreading  its  bosom  to  the  sun, 


in  the  middle  of  December;  but  beyond  these,  all  was  as 
hard  and  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  paved.  Neither  midden 
nor  midden-dub  had  been  allowed  to  deform  the  area  in  front 
of  the  house.  On  the  very  spot  where  these  appurtenances 
of  the  ancient  homestead  were  usually  to  be  found,  the  hens, 
ducks,  and  turkeys,  assembled  every  morning  to  look  for 
their  breakfast,  which  was  as  regularly  dealt  out  to  them  in 
the  shape  of  a  few  handfuls  of  light  corn.  Nor  did  this  at 
all  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  place ;  for,  with  the 
aid  of  the  sparrows  and  other  auxiliaries,  they,  in  general, 
contrived  to  make  the  ground  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  swept 
with  a  besom  before  they  left  it.  Behind  the  house  was  the 
garden — then  known  only  as  the  kail-yard — which,  though 
small,  was  cultivated  with  rather  more  care  than  was  common 
in  those  days.  It  had,  indeed,  nothing  about  it  which  could 
be  called  ornamental :  avalks  there  were  none,  and  of  flowers 
only  a  few ;  but  the  ground  was  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner, 
and  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds ;  some  rows  of  gooseberry 
and  currant  cushes  greatly  improved  its  appearance;  and 
about  half-a-dozen  swarms  of  bees,  constantly  going  from  and 
returning  to  their  “  straw-built  citadels,”  gave  life  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  to  the  whole.  Rich  fields  of  waving  corn  lay  below 
and  on  either  side ;  while  higher  up,  a  sheep  walk  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  interspersed  with  rocks,  heath,  ferns,  wild 
flowers,  and  furze  bushes,  stretched  away  to  the  horizon. 

A  little  above  the  homestead,  which,  when  compared  with 
the  surrounding  country,  occupied  rather  an  elevated  situa¬ 
tion,  and  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  a  projecting  crag,  stood 
a  single  cottage,  with  an  earthen  chimney,  whitewashed  walls 
and  a  thatched  roof.  Before  the  door  was  a  small  but  neat 
garden,  the  soil  of  which  consisted  partly  of  those  particles  of 
earth  which  had  been  washed  from  the  neighbouring  rocks 
by  the  rains  of  a  thousand  years,  and  partly  of  what  horticul¬ 
turists  call  vegetable  mould — or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  of  the 
remains  of  those  grasses  which,  luxuriating  in  the  little 
hollow  through  the  summers  of  unnumbered  ages,  had  every 
winter  fallen  down,  and,  in  their  decay,  added  to  the  depth 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  which  produced  them.  The  little 
spot  thus  fertilised  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  was  partly  walled 
in  by  rude  masonry,  and  partly  by  native  rocks,  over  the 
gray  and  weather-worn  faces  of  which,  some  plants  of  ivy  had 
been  trained,  or  rather  had  trained  themselves,  concealing 
from  the  eye  whatever  of  deformity  or  barrenness  was  there. 
Near  the  base  of  this  natural  fence,  bright  tufts  of  different- 
coloured  mosses  might  have  been  seen  mingling  with  the 
smooth  glossy  leaves,  and  pale  stems  of  the  creeping  shrub  ; 
while  above  the  long  tendrils,  hanging  in  gay  festoons  from 
every  angle  and  projection  of  the  rock,  gave  the  whole  a  green 
and  romantic  appearance ;  and  below,  the  humble  crops  of 
potatoes,  cabbages,  and  that  never  failing  favourite  of  our 
forefathers,  green -kail,  shot  up  their  luxuriant  stems  in 
sheltered  security. 

The  place  seemed  to  have  been  chosen,  from  its  proximity 
to  that  line  which  separated  the  agricultural  from  the  pas¬ 
toral  part  of  the  farm— that  extreme  boundary  beyond  which 
the  ploughshare  might  not  pass— and  thus  well  suited  for  the 
habitation  of  the  shepherd,  whose  business  led  him  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the  hill.  Such  it  had 
accordingly  been,  and  such  it  was.  The  present  shepherd, 
David  Ross,  had  lived  in  it  from  the  period  of  his  marriage. 
Skilful  in  the  management  of  his  “  fleecy  charge,”  they  pros¬ 
pered  under  him  :  his  master  was  pleased  with  his  services, 
and  he  had  no  further  care.  Secluded  from  the  world,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  his  solitary  calling,  and  satisfied  with  his 
lot,  in  this  romantic  retreat,  his  time  had  passed  in  peace ; 
and  there,  too,  his  children  had  been  born  and  had  grown  up 
around  him,  like  so  many  suckers  around  the  parent  tree. 
But  as  the  reader,  who  has  perhaps  little  relish  for  rustic 
manners  and  rural  scenery,  may  be  getting  tired  of  this  dis- 
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sertation  on  days  gone  by ;  and  as  it  is,  moreover,  high  time 
that  he  were  introduced  to  the  hero— if  hero  it  has— of  the 
following  story,  I  must  desist. 

Charles  Ross,  the  shepherd’s  oldest  son,  was  now  a  man. 
When  young,  he  had  often  assisted  his  father  at  lamming- 
time,'  and  during  the  stormy  days  of  winter,  when  the  flock 
required  to  be  tended  with  more  than  ordinary  care ;  and  at 
these  seasons,  as  well  as  when  the  family  was  assembled 
around  the  evening  fire,  that  father  had  been  careful  to 
teach  him  the  responsibility  of  rational  creatures — to  instruct 
him  in  the  means  to  be  used,  and  the  course  to  be  adopted, 
for  obtaining,,  not  only  eternal,  but  also  temporal  happiness — 
and  to  instil  into  his  youthful  mind  a  belief  that  Providence, 
even  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  governs  the  world,  not  by  cap¬ 
rice-giving  to  one  man  unearned  wealth,  with  that  long 
tiain  of  comforts  and  enjoyments  supposed  to  be  attendant  on 
an  easy  fortune,  and  to  another  poverty  and  disgrace,  without 
any  respect  to  their  merits  and  moral  conduct — but,  by  a 
system,  in  which  the  most  discriminating  justice  and  the  most 
impartial  rewards  may  often  be  discerned.  He  never  failed 
to  make  a  proper  allowance  for  individuals  among  those  who 
possessed  hereditary  riches  being  wicked,  and  for  wicked  men 
growing  rich  by  unjust  means ;  but  with  him,  in  such  cases, 
the  solution  was  easy.  Though  they  were  rich  they  were  not 
haPPy !  if  was  an  infallible  maxim  of  his,  that  happiness 
could  only  be  associated  with  integrity  and  virtue.  Though 
evil-doers  might  seem  to  prosper  for  a  season,  by  ■watching 
the  progress  of  events,  he  had  often  seen  poverty,  wretched¬ 
ness,  and  shame,,  overtaking  the  profligate  in  his  wicked 
career;  and  Justice,  with  an  outstretched  arm,  hurling  the 
oppressor  and  the  unjust  dealer  to  the  dust,  and  burying 
them  in  the  ruins  of  their  own  nefarious  schemes.  When  he 
heard  people  saying  that  this  or  that  “had  been  in  their 
lot,  and  they  could  not  get  past  it,”  he  could  often  see  that 
they  had  been,  in  some  way  or  other,  instrumental  in  making 
that  lot  for  themselves.  When  he  heard  others  affirming  that 
such  and  such  misfortunes  “  had  been  ordained  by  Provi¬ 
dence,"  ho  could  frequently  discover  that  their  own  inclina¬ 
tions  .  and  predominating  passions  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  these  misfortunes  upon  them,  and  that,  unless  Pro¬ 
vidence  had  interposed  a  miraculous  check,  they  must  inevit¬ 
ably  have  arrived  at  the  same  result.  He  had  never  seen 
any  one  dragged  by  an  irresistible  fatality  to  his  fate,  and  he 
was  averse  to  crediting  any  theory  which  would  free  men  from 
the  responsibility  of  their  own  actions.  While  he  at  once 
admitted  that  there  were  accidents  and  occurrences  over 
which  man.  had  no  control— that  the  Maker  of  all  must  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all,  and  that  He  must  foresee  the  eoming  of  every 
event,  and  foreknow  the  consequences  of  every  action — he  also 
deemed  it  most  consistent  with  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
great  Creator  to  believe  that  He  intended  His  rational  crea¬ 
tures  to  use  that  understanding  which  He  had  bestowed  on 
them  for  working  out  their  temporal  happiness,  and  that  in 
this  life  they  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  comfortable  or 
wretched,  in  proportion  as  they  acted  consistently,  or  the  re¬ 
verse. 

In  that  simple  philosophy,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  an 
outline,  the  shepherd,  as  has  been  said,  had  endeavoured  to 
instruct  his  son ;  and,  from  being  often  repeated,  and  uni¬ 
formly  supported  by  his  own  example,  it  had  sunk  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  boy.  That  boy,  after  having  passed  through 
several  other  situations  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  prudence  and  general  good  conduct,  had  at  last  gone  to 
follow  his  father’s  occupation  as  shepherd  upon  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  farm  of  Dockenbank ;  and  there  he  continued  to  en¬ 
joy  all  that  happiness  of  which  youth  is  susceptible,  till  love 
came  to  mar  his  peace. 

Short  as  was  the  distance  between  Sunnyside  and  Dock¬ 
enbank,  the  places  were  as  dissimilar  as  any  two  places 
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could  possibly  be.  To  this  dissimilarity  the  situation  con¬ 
tributed  a  part ;  but  still,  a  large  share  of  it  had  been 
produced  by  human  agency,  Upon  the  last  mentioned 
farm,  which  lay  to  the  westward,  and  within  a  little  of  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  a  modern  house,  roofed  with  blue  slate, 
had  been  erected  ;  and  a  piece  of  ground  in  front,  enclosed 
with  a  substantial  wall,  for  a  garden.  These  gave  it  rather 
an  imposing  appearance  when  seen  from  a  distance;  but, 
on  a  nearer  approach,  the  charm  was  completely  dissipated. 
The  offices  did  not  form  a  square,  as  in  the  other  case,  but 
a  street,  the  lower  end  of  wThich,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  passage  on  each  side,  was  blocked  up  by  the  house. 
At  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  from  the  kitchen  door, 
a  large  puddle,  composed  of  the  drippings  of  the  dunghill, 
&c.,  afforded  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  ducks  and 
ducklings.  And  there  it  wras  quite  common  to  see  them,  at 
all  hours,,  amusing  themselves  by  splashing  about  its  rotten 
waters  with  their  wings  in  every  direction,  to  the  infinite 
annoyance  of  the  unwary  passenger  who,  “  with  all  his 
bravery  on,”  chanced  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
shower..  What  wras  called  “the  front  door”  of  the  house 
looked  into  the  garden,  and  was  approached  by  three  steps 
of  a  ston*)  stair,  on  either  side  of  which  a  few  lilies,  some 
patches  of  monkshood,  and  a  rose  bush,  kept  up  an  unavail¬ 
ing  contention  with  nettles,  docks,  hemlocks,  and  other  tall- 
growing  weeds.  An  attempt  had  also  been  made  at  training 
tw’o  cherry  trees  to  the  wall ;  but  it  had  soon  been  abandoned ; 
and,  like  true  children  of  nature,  they  were  now  throwing 
their  branches  abroad  in  all  directions.  The  garden  itself 
had  once  been  laid  out  with  gravel  walks,  box  edgings,  and 
flower  borders.  The  flowers,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
those  already  noticed,  had  long  since  disappeared ;  the  box 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  in  its  natural  state ;  no  breaches 
had  been  filled  up  ;  the  shears  had  never  been  applied ;  and 
what  remained  presented  the  appearance  of  so  many  detached 
shrubs ;  while  the  walks — so  powerful  are  the  efforts  of 
nature  to  obliterate  the  works  of  man — were  completely  con¬ 
cealed  by  chickweed,  and  other  creeping  plants.  Slovenlmess 
seemed  to  be  the  deity  of  the  place,  and  over  master  and  ser¬ 
vant  she  held  sway. 

In  a  half-ruinous  looking  cottage,  close  to  the  side  of  the 
road  which  led  to  the  farm,  lived  Robert  Nicolson,  who  had 
long  been  what  was  called  “  the  foreman.”  The  walls  of  his 
dwelling,  instead  of  being  whitewashed,  were  daubed  over 
with  mud,  thrown  up  by  the  carts  in  passing,  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  of  what 
materials  they  were  composed.  The  small  windows,  from 
the  same  cause,  aided  by  the  smoke  and  dust  which  had 
long  been  accumulating  on  the  inside,  were  so  dim  that  they 
scarcely  admitted  the  sun’s  meridian  splendour ;  and  it  was 
utterly  in  vain  to  try  to  distinguish  any  object  through  them. 
A  small  garden,  as  is  still  common  in  rural  districts,  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  cottage ;  but,  from  long  neglect,  the  green  walk 
which  intersected  it  had  been  allowed  to  increase  in  breadth, 
till  it  occupied  nearly  half  its  extent.  The  nettles,  too,  from 
having  been  at  first  eonfined  to  some  irregularities  in  the 
foundation  of  the  rude  fence,  had  gradually  extended  their 
domain  to  more  than  a  yard  all  round ;  and,  after  making 
these  deductions,  what  remained  of  the  little  area  produced 
only  a  small  quantity  of  mis  thriven  early  potatoes,  and  a  few 
stunted  kailstocks. 

From  this  sketch,  let  no  one  suppose  that  Robert  Nicolson 
was  a  bad  man.  The  secret  of  all  this  negligence  in  both 
master  and  servant  was  to  be  found  in  their  poverty. 
When  a  man  grows  poor  he  naturally  becomes  negligent, 
and  negligence  rarely  fails  to  make  him  poorer.  Robert 
Nicolson  was  in  truth  an  honest  man,  and  one  who  had 
long  struggled  with  the  world  to  maintain  his  honesty. 
But,  like  thousands  of  bis  class,  he  had  “  married  fof  love  ” 
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when  very  young.  A  wife,  in  no  way  remarkable  for  her 
6ystem  of  management,  and  the  wants  of  a  large  family, 
had  conspired  to  keep  him  “  under  the  world,”  as  it  has 
been  aptly  phrased;  and  he  had  now  lost  the  taste  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  desire  for  those  enjoyments,  from 
which  he  had  been  so  long  debarred.  If  he  could  get  a 
morsel  of  the  coarsest  sort  when  hungry,  and  rest  when 
fatigued  with  labour,  he  seldom  interfered  with  his  domestic 
concerns,  and  his  wife  never  thought  of  providing  any¬ 
thing  more.  Yet  there  was  ambition  in  her  nature ; 
but,  whenever  it  appeared,  vanity  took  the  lead,  and  led 
it  astray. 

Such  were  the  individuals,  and  such  their  fortune,  to  whose 
eldest  daughter  Charles  Ross  had  become  attached.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  poverty  in  which  she  had  been  bred,  Peggy 
Nicolson  had  many  personal  attractions.  With  these,  in 
the  opening  blush  of  womanhood,  kind-hearted,  and  ready 
to  participate  in  the  feelings  of  others,  there  was  nothing 
at  all  wonderful  in  her  captivating  the  affections  of  an  in¬ 
experienced  youth.  On  his  part,  he  felt  at  first  merely 
pleased  with  her  appearance ;  and,  while  he  looked  on  her 
with  a  sort  of  interest  when  she  was  present,  he  seldom 
thought  of  her  when  she  was  absent.  This  feeling,  however, 
soon  began  to  gather  strength.  When  a  man  or  a  woman 
happens  to  be  particularly  pleased  with  anything,  they  natur¬ 
ally  try  to  discover  all  its  pleasing  qualities,  that  they  may 
derive  as  much  pleasure  from  it  as  possible ;  and  it  was 
exactly  thus  with  him.  On  a  nearer  acquaintance,  he  fan¬ 
cied  that  he  could  discover  in  her  character  and  disposition 
those  elements  of  virtue  from  which,  when  cultivated  by 
his  own  care,  and  matured  by  time,  he  promised  himself  a 
whole  heaven  of  earthly  enjoyment.  In  this,  though  he  no 
doubt  overrated  the  result,  he  was  not  so  very  far  mistaken 
as  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  obtained ;  for,  in  the 
midst  of  evident  disarray,  she  possessed  a  large  share  of  those 
amiable  qualities  which  he  had  attributed  to  her  ;  and,  under 
more  favourable  auspices,  she  had  certainly  exhibited  them 
to  still  greater  advantage.  That,  however,  which  gave  her 
the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  finishing  charm  in  his  eye, 
was  the  circumstance  of  her  soon  returning  his  affection 
with  all  the  warmth  of  which  youth  is  susceptible.  But, 
alas !  love  in  every  rank  of  society  is  a  delicate  plant,  and 
scarcely  more  so  in  the  palace  than  in  the  peasant’s  hut. 
Through  the  severest  storms  and  trials  it  can  sometimes 
five,  and  thrive  the  better  for  opposition;  but — fickle  and 
jealous,  fond  and  capricious  by  turns — it  often  inflicts  a 
deadly  wound  upon  itself,  when  no  real  enemy  is  near — de¬ 
stroying,  in  a  reckless  moment,  all  those  hopes  which  were 
destined  for  its  support,  and  leaving  nothing  but  desolation 
where  the  fairest  flowers  were  expected  to  bloom. 

The  next  term  brought  a  lad  caMed  Bob  Langrigs  to 
Dockenbank.  This  individual  soon  became  a  secret  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Peggy.  It  was,  however,  the  first  year  in  which 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  work  and  the  wages  of  a  man  ; 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  enter  into 
the  married  state;  and  this,  added  to  the  natural  shyness 
of  youth,  made  him  silent  on  the  subject  of  love.  It  is 
even  probable  that  the  feeling,  unfed,  might  have  passed 
harmlessly  away,  and  never  exceeded  the  bounds  of  mere 
admiration.  But  though  he  seldom  spoke,  and  made  no 
professions  to  the  maiden  herself,  her  mother  had  pene¬ 
tration  enough  to  discover  his  liking ,  and  when  she  spoke 
of  the  circumstance  to  her  gossipping  neighbours,  they  im¬ 
mediately  pretended  to  see  that  this  was  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  for  bringing  forward  a  marriage  with  the  young 
shepherd,  of  whom  she  had  sometimes  boasted  as  her  daughter’s 
future  husband,  and  they  forthwith  advised  her  on  no  account 
to  let  it  slip. 

If  one  might  judge  from  common  occurrence*,  and  the 


general  tone  of  conversation,  match-making  seems  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  not  only  a  lawful,  but  a  laudable  occupation  by 
both  sexes,  and  all  classes ;  but,  while  the  men — more 
especially  if  they  have  no  concern  with  the  parties — are 
almost  always  willing  to  lend  a  hand,  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  it  appears  to  be  still  more  congenial  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  women.  No  matter  what  may  be  their  age  or 
station,  or  what  difficulties  may  be  in  the  way ;  'when  their 
enthusiasm  is  awakened,  they  feel  a  pleasure  in  overcoming 
obstacles  and  conquering  difficulties;  and,  without  taking 
time  to  consider  what  may  be  the  consequences,  they  fre¬ 
quently  set  to  work  with  a  zeal  and  a  disinterestedness 
which  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Even  the  ancient  dame — 
whose  feelings  in  most  other  respects  seem  to  have  departed 
with  her  fife’s  departed  summer — should  she  chance  to  hear 
of  _  anything  of  the  kind  being  in  the  wind,  her  eye  will 
brighten  up  with  an  indescribable  interest,  and  she  may  per¬ 
haps  be  seen  soon  after  gathering  up  her  erutch,  and  adjust¬ 
ing  her  head-gear,  and  searching  for  her  bauchth,  previous  to 
making  what  would  otherwise  be,  to  her,  a  most  painful  pil¬ 
grimage  to  a  neighbour’s  house,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
and  arranging  matters  to  facilitate  a  wedding.  All  this  may 
proceed  from  the  most  benevolent  motives ;  it  is  at  least  per¬ 
fectly  disinterested ;  but,  if  all  the  good  which  ever  resulted 
from  it,  were  fairly  balanced  against  all  the  mischief  which  it 
has  produced,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  whole  would 
be  found  little  better  than  a  benevolent  mistake.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  very  means  which  are  considered  best  adapted  for 
forwarding  the  object  in  view,  destroy  all  prospect  of  its  ever 
being  accomplished ;  and  even  where  they  succeed,  from  a 
little  observation  it  may  be  evident,  that  by  hurrying  on  a 
marriage  prematurely,  they  too  often  plunge  the  very  indi¬ 
viduals,  whose  happiness  they  intended  to  advance,  into  a 
state  of  privation  and  suffering  from  which  they  can  never 
afterwards  escape.  How  far  these  observations  were  de¬ 
stined  to  be  verified  in  the  experience  of  the  individuals 
already  brought  under  the  reader’s  notice,  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel. 

The  result  of  the  consultation  formerly  held  soon  began  to 
be  manifest  in  the  proceedings  which  followed.  Accidental 
occurrences,  and,  perhaps  more  than  all,  his  own  inclination 
to  oe  in  the  society  of  a  secretly-admired  object,  brought  the 
lately  arrived  young  man  occasionally  to  Mrs  Nicolson’s ; 
and,  at  such  seasons,  his  future  visits  were  encouraged  by  the 
greatest  kindness.  The  thing  took:  the  poor  fellow,  as  is 
common  in  these  cases,  soon  began  to  make  trifling  errands, 
and  to  find  excuses  for  stepping  over  on  a  winter’s  evening : 
and,  as  the  second  part  of  the  plot,  it  was  now  deemed  time 
to  give  Charles  Ross  some  hints  of  his  rival.  Here,  however, 
the  scheme  was  less  successful  than  had  been  anticipated; 
upon  him,  young,  inexperienced,  and  warmly  attached  as  he 
was,  his  father’s  precepts  and  his  father’s  example  had  not 
been  tnrown  away;  he  nad  been  taught  to  believe  that 
listening  to  the  voice  of  unbridled  passion,  and  a  want  of  due 
consideration  as  to  future  consequences,  are  the  fruitful 
springs  of  more  than  half  the  misery  which  mankind  must 
endure ;  and  he  had  wisely  resolved  to  act  a  different 
part.  The  very  circumstances  in  which  he  had  found  the 
object  of  his  affection,  the  discomforts  and  inconveniences 
to  which  he  had  frequently  seen  her  subjected,  and  the 
history  of  her  parents,  were  with  him  a  sufficient  reason 
for  delaying  his  marriage  till  he  could  see  a  fair  prospect 
of  being  able  to  remove  her  to  a  more  comfortable  home. 
He  therefore  took  no  notice  of  the  above-mentioned  hints ; 
but  the  conclave  who  had  already  taken  up  the  case,  and 
who  now  considered  their  reputations  as  staked  upon  the 
issue,  were  not  to  be  thus  baffled,  and  other  means  were  soon 
resorted  to. 

From  the  very  common  mistake  ot  supposing  that  drett 
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institutes  the  chief  charm  of  woman,  it  was  next  con- 
elucled  that  Peggy  should  get  a  new  gown;  and  that  the 
gown,  if  possible,  should  be  a  silk  one.  Were  she  thus 
adorned,  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  her  soon  drawing  a 
declaration  of  love,  accompanied  by  an  offer  of  marriage, 
from  her  second  suitor ;  and,  if  such  an  offer  were  once 
made,  it  was  supposed  that  the  mother  might  make  what 
terms  she  pleased  with  the  other,  and  stipulate  for  the 
marriage-day  being  next  week  if  she  thought  proper.  To 
be  present  at  this  grand  event,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  so  as  soon  as  possible,  was  the  great  object  of  their 
ambition;  and,  in  their  ardour  for  tne  accomplishment  of 
those  wishes,  by  which  they  supposed  all  parties  were  to  be 
made  superlatively  happy,  they  at  once  believed  that  “  poor 
Charles  ”  would  lose  his  reason  if  he  were  to  lose  his  expected 
bride;  and  thus  they  calculated  on  the  success  of  their 
scheme,  with  a  degree  of  certainty  in  which  it  is  seldom  safe 
to  indulge. 

Mrs  Nicolson,  however,  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  see¬ 
ing  her  daughter  better  dressed  than  herself.  Her  husband 
seldom  interfered  in  these  matters;  Peggy,  who  knew  but 
little  of  the  mystery,  was  in  general  a  passive  instrument  in 
her  hands;  she  therefore  determined  on  having  two  silk 
gowns  instead  of  one ;  and  so  full  was  she  of  the  pleasing 
ideas  which  this  vision  inspired,  that  she  could  not  refrain 
from  telling  her  expected  son-in-law  of  the  intended  purchase 
the  first  time  she  saw  liim.  Though  these  things  are  quite 
common  now,  they  were  then  so  expensive  that  very  few  in 
the  humble  walks  of  life  ever  thought  of  wearing  them.  The 
whole  scheme,  moreover,  savoured  so  much  of  extravagance 
and  vanity,  and  was  so  utterly  repugnant  to  his  ideas  of  pro¬ 
priety,  that  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  disapprobation. 
The  good  dame  was  thrown  off  her  guard  by  this  unexpected 
turn  of  affairs,  and  she  retorted  warmly  by  inquiring  what 
right  he  had  to  interfere  with  her  concerns.  At  first  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  answer  her  calmly;  but  an  irritated  woman 
is,  perhaps,  of  all  things  on  earth,  the  most  irritating :  she 
continued  her  teasing  and  impertinent  remarks  ;  he  lost  his 
good-humour ;  and  high  words  on  both  sides  followed.  For¬ 
getting  the  importance  of  the  part  she  had  undertaken  to 
play,  she  upbraided  him  with  worldly-mindedness,  and  enter¬ 
taining  the  most  mercenary  views  toward  her  daughter.  He 
denied  the  charge,  and,  as  was  natural,  retaliated,  by  point¬ 
ing  out,  in  rather  sarcastic  terms,  the  folly  of  her  own  con¬ 
duct,  in  proposing  to  make  such  a  purchase.  She  repudi¬ 
ated  his  opinions  with  utter  scorn,  repeated  her  former 
allegation — said  that,  were  she  Peggy,  she  would  not  marry 
him  though  he  had  an  earldom,  and  concluded  by  affirm¬ 
ing  that  she  did  not  believe  her  daughter  cared  a  fig  for 
him.  The  altercation  was  thus  kept  up  for  a  time,  and 
then  terminated  by  the  young  man  leaving  her,  completely 
disgusted. 

Maltreated  as  he  had  been  by  her  mother,  he  still  com¬ 
forted  himself  with  the  idea  that  Peggy  entertained  other 
feelings  toward  him;  and,  on  the  following  day,  when  he 
chanced  to  pass  near  the  place  where  she  was  employed, 
along  with  several  others,  in  planting  a  field  of  potatoes,  as 
his  time  did  not  admit  of  leaving  the  road  to  go  and  speak  to 
her,  he  made  one  of  those  signals  ot  recognition  with  his 
hand,  which,  on  former  occasions,  she  hud  always  noticed  and 
returned;  but,  to  his  utter  disappointment,  she  treated  it 
with  neglect,  and  did  not,  as  he  thought,  seem  to  wish  to 
have  any  further  communication  with  him.  He  felt  alarmed, 
he  knew  not  how — relaxed  nis  pace  for  a  few  minutes — 
watched  her  till  her  head  was  turned  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  she  must  observe  him — and  then  re¬ 
peated  the  signal  by  again  raising  his  hand ;  but  again  she 
resumed  her  work  without  seeming  to  notice  him.  The  truth 
was,  she  had  heard  such  an  edition  as  her  mother  thought 
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oung  and  easily  agitated,  her  mind  was  too  much  occupied 
wit  the  disquieting  subject,  to  allow  her  eye  to  rove  in  search 
of  distant  objects;  though  her  head  was  turned,  it  Avas  either 
to  conceal  some  passing  emotion,  or  to  rectify  some  slight  mis¬ 
take  m  her  Avork ;  her  eye,  the  while,  Avas  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  she  saw  him  not.  F or  this,  however,  the  lover  made  no 
allowance:  the  circumstance  seemed  to  corroborate  Avhat 
her  mother  had  said ;  and,  fancying  that  this  neglect  must 
proceed  either  from  a  Avish  to  make  him  acquainted  Avith 
what,  had  been  her  real  sentiments,  or  from  some  sudden 
and  irrevocable  change  of  sentiment  toward  him,  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  former  quick  pace,  feeling  at  first  vexed  beyond 
measure,  then  irritated,  then  indignant;  and,  last  of  all, 
pride  stepped  in  to  magnify  the  Avhole  into  a  mighty  of¬ 
fence;  and,  AArithout  knowing  Avhat  he  did,  he  resolved  to 
repay  her  coldness  Avith  a  coldness  if  possible  still  more 
cold. 

Any  attempt  to  account  for  such  violent  and  sudden 
changes  in  the  hearts  of  lovers  Avere  alike  superfluous  and 
vain  ;  they,  seem  to  be  among  those  inexplicable  and  in¬ 
evitable  evils  Avith  which  the  human  family  are  destined 
to.  torment  themselves.  Nature,  hoAvever,  has  not  left  them 
Avithout  palliatives,  Avhich,  it  Avould  appear,  may  sometimes 
go  far  to  counterbalance  the  misery  Avhich  they  occasion. 
When  no  ulterior  agency  is  used  to  aggravate  or  prolong 
disagreements  of  this  kind,  they  seldom  last  beyond  a  very 
limited,  period.  It  has  been  said  that  happiness  can  only  be 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  contrast ;  and  then  the  pleasure 
of  a  reconciliation,  and  all  the  endearing  tenderness  Avhich 
usually  folio avs  such  an  event,  are  immeasurably  increased  by 
the  poignancy  of  Avhat  has  been  previously  endured.  But  to 
this  natural  consummation  the  present  misunderstanding  AAras 
not  alloAved  to  come.  Charles  Ross  did  not  return  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  fault ;  and  Peggy’s  mother,  Avho,  Avhen  offended, 
had  something  vindictive  in  her  temper,  could  now  think  of 
nothing  but  revenge.  Her  system  of  tactics  Avas  therefore 
completely  changed.  Instead  of  using  Peggy’s  second  suitor 
as.  a  spur  in  the  side  of  the  first,  she  soon  determined  on 
bringing  him  forward  as  the  favoured  individual ;  and, 
seconding  his  pretensions  by  throAving  all  her  own  influ¬ 
ence  into  the  scale,  her  first  step  Avas  to  lead  him  on  by 
sympathetic  allusions  and  other  devices  to  intrust  her  AArith 
the  state  of  his  affections;  this  Avas  no  difficult  task,  and  she 
succeeded  in  it  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on  Avhich  the 
shepherd  had  supposed  himself  slighted.  Her  next  business 
Avas  to  make  P eggy  acquainted  Avith  the  important  secret ; 
and,  Avhile  she  Avas  doing  so,  she  dwelt  emphatically  on  every 
little  circumstance  Avhich  might  have  a  tendency  to  interest 
her  heart ;  making,  at  the  same  time,  many  comparisons  in 
favour  of  her  neAv,  and  to  the  discredit  of  her  old  lover.  The 
very  poverty  of  the  former,  and  his  willingness  to  make  her 
his  Avife,  with  nothing  save  his  year’s  Avages  and  the  clothes 
on  his  back — the  last  of  Avhfch  AA'ere  unpaid — Avas  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  purest  disinterestedness,  and  an  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  strongest  attachment;  Avhile  the  delays  of 
the  latter  Avere  spoken  of  as  coldness,  heartlessness,  a  token 
of  indifference,  and  a  certain  proof  of  his  being  too  deeply  in 
love  with  the  Avorld  to  have  any  love  to  spare  for  the  vroman 
Avho  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  become  his  Avife.  Mrs 
Nicolson  s  female  neighbours,  who  saAv  only  “  one  side  of  the 
picture,”  and  heard  only  that  edition  of  the  story  Avith  which 
she  Avas  pleased  to  favour  them,  immediately  seemed  to  catch 
a  portion  of  her  own  spirit ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
adopted  her  views  of  the  matter.  Some  of  them  had  daughters 
of  their  OAvn  old  enough  to  be  married,  and  they  believed  that 
“it  AYas  an  ill  Avind  that  Avould  bloAV  good  to  nobody;”  others 
sorely  disliked  the  lectures  upon  economical  management 
Avhich  the  young  shepherd  had  sometimes  bestowed  on  them ; 
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and  they  all  joined  in  fancying  that  it  was,  somehow  or  other, 
their  duty,  and  for  their  own  interest  as  well  as  for  his  happi¬ 
ness,  to  have  Peggy  Nieolson  married  to  Bob  Langrigs  instead 
of  Charles  Ross.  “  Marry  for  love,  and  work  for  money  ” 
was  their  maxim ;  and  they  now  repeated  it  to  the  poor  girl 
wherever  they  met  her. 

“What  signifies  a  well-furnished  house,  and  a  well-filled 
purse,  without  love  ?  ”  said  one. 

“  Though  he  is  poor,  you  are  both  young  and  stout;  and 
if  you  are  willing  to  work,  you  may  soon  grow  rich,”  said 
another. 

“  Take  the  wind  when  it  is  in  the  barn  door,  Peggy,  my 
woman,  or  you  may  chance  to  want  it  when  it  is  somewhere 
else,”  said  a  third. 

“  The  shepherd  does  not  care  a  snuff  for  you,  or  he  could 
never  live  so  near  you  for  three  days  on  end  without  speak¬ 
ing,”  said  a  fourth. 

A7>  but  Bob  could  give  his  life  for  you,  and  would  never 
leave  you  for  an  instant  were  it  not  for  his  work,"  said  a  fifth. 
And  then — “  Marry  for  love,  and  work  for  money !  ”  said  they 
all  at  once.  J 

The  only  individual  who  ventured  to  dissent  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  cry,  and  to  advise  Peggy  to  await  the  return  of  her  former 
lover’s  affection,  was  Mary  Fletcher;  but  Mary  was  herself 
preparing  for  her  marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  the  week 
following,  and  was  too  busy  for  haying  much  time  to  spare 
to  advise  any  one. 

Peggy  was  n°t  false-hearted,  but  her  heart  was  not  made 
of  adamant,  to  resist  those  arguments  and  insinuations  with 
"  hick,  she  jvas  constantly  plied.  “  Marry  for  love,  and  work 
for  money  ”  was  everlastingly  rung  in  her  ears.  For  the  last 
eight  days  Charles  Ross  had  not  spoken  to  her,  though  she 
had  sometimes  seen  him  at  a  distance — she  even  fancied  that 
he  wished  to  avoid  coming  near  her.  Bob  Langrigs  urged 
on  by  the  clamorous  advice  of  others,  was  unceasing  in  his 
importunities;  and  what  could  she  do?  It  was  some  time 
before  the  young  shepherd,  who  at  first  really  believed  him¬ 
self  forgotten,  could  think  of  renewing  the  correspondence, 
or  even  of  exchanging  common  civilities  with  the  supposed 
false  fair  one.  He  was  as  yet  too  young,  and  had  seen  too 
little  of  the  world,  to  be  able  to  command  that  carelessness 
of  look  and  manner  by  which  the  strongest  emotions  may  be 
concealed.  His  heart  had  been  too  deeply  interested  to  admit 
of  looking  upon  the  affair  with  indifference ;  he  knew  that 
a  first  meeting,  under  existing  circumstances,  would  be  a 
severe  trial  for  his  fortitude ;  he  was,  moreover,  proud — 
pioud  people  are  always  averse  from  showing  any  symptom 
of  weakness  or  extreme  emotion ;  and,  till  he  could  subdue 
these  unquiet  feelings,  he  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  absent 
himself  as  much  as  possible  from  those  places  where  he  had 
a  chance  of  meeting  her.  For  this  he  possessed  several  faci¬ 
lities.  His  occupation  by  day,  which  kept  him  abroad  till  it 
vvas  almost  dark,  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
farm;  and  the  places  were 'so  near  that,  after  folding  his 
flock,  he  frequently  went  over  to  his  father’s  cottage,  and  did 
not  return  till  next  morning.  Things  continued  in  this  state 
lor  nearly  ten  days,  when  ho  at  last  began  to  think  that 
there  might  be  some  mistake,  and  that  it  was  at  least  his 
duty  to  inquire  at  Peggy  herself  as  to  her  real  sentiments. 
In  an  accidental,  and,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  interview  which  followed,  she  gave  him  a  brief  account 
of  the  whole  story,  with  a  feigned  fortitude  which  rather  sur- 
prised  him,  pleading,  at  the  same  time,  as  her  only  excuse 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  “forsaken  her.”  During  the 
last  four  or  five  days,  preparations  for  her  marriage  had  been 
hurrying  .on  with  the  greatest  precipitation ;  and  she  now 
assured  him  that  matters  were  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of 
then-  intimacy  ever  being  renewed  upon  any  other  footing 
than  that  of  friendship  l  That  word  went  to  his  heart  like 


a  dagger ;  but  there  was  a  something  in  her  manner,  feigned 
as  it  was,  which  forbade  him  to  interfere  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  already  made;  pride  once  more  stepped  in,  and  °ke 
turned  away  with  affected  coldness  :  while  she,  though  she  had 
hehaved  with  admirable  calmness  when  his  eye  was  on  her 
burst  into  a  . flood  of  bitter  tears.  On  the  following  Sabbath 
he  heard  their  names  and  intentions  proclaimed  in  the  church. 
On  Friday  of  the  same  week  they  were  “married— for  love;’’ 
perhaps  though  in  one  of  the  parties  it  certainly  could  not 
be  strong;  and  as  neither  of  them  had  a  shilling,  it  was 
evident  that  if  they  did  not  “  work  for  money,”  they  could 
never  have  it. 

When  tlxis  ceremony  was  over,  and  the  excitement  to 
which  it  gave  rise  began  to  subside,  Charles  Ross  found  the 
scene  of  his  disappointment  more  painful  than  he  had  at  first 
anticipated,  and,  indeed,  too  painful  to  be  easily  endured. 
To  escape  from  these  distressing  reflections  against  which  his 
better  judgment  told  him  it  was  now  his  duty  to  contend,  he 
immediately  gave  up  his  situation  as  shepherd,  and  travelled 
to  Glasgow,  where  he  had  some  distant  relations.  From  this 
place  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  Greenock,  and  finally  em¬ 
barked  for  America,  whither  most  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
followed  him  as  they  grew  up. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  New  World,  he  soon  found  that 
idle  musing  had  a  strong  tendency  to  throw  him  back  into 
his  former  gloom,  while  unremitting  activity  contributed 
materially  to  his  peace  of  mind.  Of  having  committed  a  sad 
mistake  in  rashly  absenting  himself  from  the  society  of  one 
who  loved  him,  he  stood  convicted,  and  he  had  already  suffered 
for  his  rashness ;  but  from  the  charge  of  inconstancy  or 
falsehood,  his  conscience  acquitted  him.  That  heart  which 
is  not  depressed  by  guilt,  can  seldom  be  permanently  de¬ 
pressed  by  any  other  cause.  He  soon  began  to  consider  it 
his  duty  to  be  active  ;  and  activity,  well  directed,  was  in  time 
followed  by  that  success  which  is  its  natural  reward. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  over  him,  during  the  greater  part 
of  which  he  had  enjoyed  as  much  comfort  and  peace  of  mind 
as  mortals  can  reasonably  expect  to  enjoy.  His  father  and 
mother  were  gone  to  their  last  sleep  ;  he  had  been  successful 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations;  his  brothers  and 
sisters  were  all  married  and  well  established  in  the  world  • 
and  now  he  began  to  feel  a  longing  desire  once  more  to 
visit  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  to  see  the  graves  of  ins 
parents. 

To  satisfy  this  desire,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  he 
was  now  rich,  determined  on  gratifying  his  curiosity  by  a  sort 
of  leisurely  tour  over  a  part  of  Scotland.  In  pursuance  of 

this  determination,  he  was  proceeding,  sometimes  on  foot _ 

that  he  might  have  leisure  for  contemplating  the  scenery _ 

and  sometimes  taking  advantage  of  the  stage-coach  for  a  few 
miles,  where  the  country  was  uninteresting,  when,  as  a  fine 
summer  day  was  settling  down  into  one  of  those  serene 
evenings  which  sometimes  characterise  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  J une,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  female  beg¬ 
gar  wrapped  in  a  tattered  brown  cloak,  who  was  sitting  under 
a  hedge  by  the  road-side,  and  muttering  to  herself.  Humanity 
drew  him  to  her  side:  he  already  entertained  the  intention  of 
relieving  her  most,  pressing  wants,  and,  if  it  were  in  his 
power,  placing  her  in  more  comfortable  circumstances ;  but 
on  inquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  her  poverty,  he  almost  imme¬ 
diately  discovered  that  she  was  insane. 

They  burned  my  house,”  she  said,  in  a  quick  irritable 
tone,  and  my  pretty  infant ;  and  then  they  took  me  away 
to  a  prison  because  i  said  they  were  cruel  villains  ;  and  they 
burned  my  husband,  too ;  but  I  deserved  that  for  allowing 
myself  to  be  married  to  please  my  mother.” 

.  As  she  uttered  these  words,  she  gazed  wildly  and  wistfully 
in  his  face,  then  burst  into  a  maniac  laugh,  and  then  a  deep 
ehade  of  melancholy  passed  over  her  pale  and  almost  haggard 
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countenance ;  her  eyes  slowly  closed,  and  her  head  gradually 
declined  towards  her  knee ;  she  rested  her  cheek  for  a  few 
Beconds  upon  her  hand,  while  the  exhausted  powers  of  nature 
seemed  struggling  to  retain  their  hold,  and  then  fell  over 
upon  her  side  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility.  As  she  lay 
thus,  he  looked  intently  upon  her  pale  cheek,  compressed 
lips,  and  deeply-furrowed  forehead,  as  if  he  had  been  trying 
to  recognise  some  long-forgotten  friend ;  hut  after  a  hurried 
scrutiny  he  could  discover  nothing  in  the  face  and  figure 
before  him  which  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  any  one 
he  had  formerly  known.  Still  there  were  cadences  of  her 
voice  which  had  sounded  in  his  ears  as  something  strangely 
familiar  ;  but  when  or  where  he  had  heard  them,  or  whether 
it  was  only  an  illusion,  he  could  not  determine ;  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  was  no  time  for  indulging  in  such  inquiries.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  labourer,  who,  in  returning  from  his  day’s 
work,  chanced  to  pass  the  spot  where  she  was  lying,  he  had 
her  removed  to  the  nearest  house,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  that  weakness  which  commonly  continues  for  a  time  after 
suspended  animation,  she  soon  recovered  her  ordinary  health. 
The  evening  being  now  far  advanced,  he  began  to  inquire  for 
an  inn  where  he  might  pass  the  night.  Nothing  of  the  kind, 
however,  was  to  be  found  within  several  miles ;  but  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house,  whose  husband  chanced  to  be  from  home, 
after  viewing  him  with  some  care,  as  if  to  ascertain  his 
character,  and  the  likelihood  of  his  being  “  an  honest  man,” 
gently  hinted  that  she  had  a  room  and  a  bed  to  spare,  and 
that  he  might  have  the  use  of  them  if  he  pleased. 

“  I  never  tak  in  gangrels,”  she  continued ;  “but  last  winter 
it  afforded  shelter  to  a  gentleman  who  was  benighted  in  a 
storm ;  he  was  weel  pleased  with  the  accommodation  ;  and 
sae,  as  I  said,  if  ye  think  ye  can  be  comfortable  here,  ye  are 
welcome  to  it.” 

This  offer  was  accepted  ;  and  though  the  good  woman  did 
not  “  take  in  gangrels,”  by  which  the  reader  must  understand 
beggars,  at  the  stranger’s  request  she  agreed  to  accommodate 
the  maniac  also  for  a  night — -he  becoming  bound  to  indemnify 
her  for  whatever  damage  she  might  sustain. 

The  night  passed  quietly  away :  the  poor  wanderer,  wearied 
out  with  travelling,  and  still  further  exhausted  by  what  she 
had  suffered  in  the  evening,  slept  profoundly ;  and,  when  she 
awoke  next  morning,  refreshed  by  a  night  of  undisturbed 
and  comfortable  repose,  she  seemed  both  to  enjoy  better 
health,  and  to  feel  more  composed  than  she  had  formerly 
done.  The  highest  spring  tide  always  follows  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  those  who  are  touched  may 
never  feel  more  collected  or  speak  with  a  greater  show  of 
reason  than  shortly  after  the  wildest  wanderings.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  what  is  called  “  lucid  intervals,”  they  do 
certainly  occur ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  after  recovering 
from  the  crisis  of  the  preceding  evening,  the  poor  woman 
spoke  with  so  much  calmness,  and  wandered  so  little  in  her 
conversation,  that  Charles — now  Mr  Ross — who  heard  every 
word  distinctly  through  the  thin  partition  and  slender  door 
which  separated  the  apartments,  almost  fancied  she  had  re¬ 
covered  her  reason.  When  she  was  about  to  depart,  she 
bestowed  her  blessing  upon  the  house  and  its  inhabitants, 
with  an  earnestness  and  a  fervour  which  contrasted  pleasingly 
with  her  former  wild  ravings;  and  when  the  hostess’s  daughter 
■ — a  girl  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age — came 
in,  though  she  seemed  anxious  to  be  gone,  she  stopped  short 
and  turned  an  intense  gaze  upon  her  countenance.  The 
searching  earnestness  of  that  look  seemed  at  last  to  melt ; 
she  bent  a  hasty  glance  upon  the  mother,  as  if  to  assure  her¬ 
self  of  them  relationship,  and  then  broke  a  silence  which  had 
already  lasted  several  minutes. 

“  May  God  bless  you,  my  bonny  lass,”  she  said,  in  a  tone 
of  great  solemnity;  “and  send  you  a  faithful  lover;  and 
when  you  are  married,  keep  him  and  you  from  the  trials  of 
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debt  and  poverty,  and  the  misfortunes  which  follow  in  their 
train.” 

_  “  Marry  for  love,  and  work  for  money  !  ”  said  the  girl, 
with  a  lightness  of  accent  and  a  carelessness  of  manner  which 
showed  that  she  attached  little  meaning  to  what  she  was 
saying. 

Her  words,  however,  seemed  to  fall  like  fire  upon  the  ears, 
or  rather  the  heart  of  the  demented  woman.  For  a  few 
moments  she  appeared  to  writhe  under  the  influence  of  some 
strong  and  unutterable  emotion,  then  broke  forth  in  a  wild 
laugh,  which  seemed  common  to  her  after  every  season  of 
agitation,  and  then  sat  down,  bowed  her  head,  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  appeared 
about  to  swoon. 

When  this  fearful  excitement,  and  those  alarming  symptoms 
which  it  occasioned,  began  to  abate— 

“  Draw  near,”  she  said,  “  and  I  will  tell  you  the  meaning 
of  the  words  you  used.  When  I  was  young  they  told  me  to 
‘  marry  for  love,  and  work  for  money,’  till  I  was  almost  sick 
of  listening  to  them ;  and  to  please  them  I  was  married  to 
one  who,  they  said,  loved  me,  but  for  whom  I  then  cared 
little.  He  did  love  me;  and  in  time  I  loved  him  too,  and 
believed  that  we  should  live  happy  enough  together.  We 
■were  both  young  and  healthy,  and  we  pleased  ourselves  with 
the  idea  of  being  able  to  live  upon  little,  and  endure  a  great 
deal.  But  the  year  after  our  marriage  I  was  made  a  mother, 
and  my  sweet  little  infant  prevented  me  from  earning  any¬ 
thing-  Next  year  provisions  were  dear,  we  were  in  debt,  and 
instead  of  getting  out  of  it,  we  got  further  ha.  The  hard  times 
made  people  eager  for  their  money ;  every  week  we  were  tor¬ 
mented  with  them  sending  letters  and  calling  on  us  forpayment. 
Sometimes  they  threatened  to  put  us  in  prison,  and  sometimes 
they  threatened  to  sell  our  beds  and  bed-clothes ;  and,  that 
we  might  save  something  to  satisfy  them  with,  we  took  a 
house,  which  we  got  cheap,  because  it  was  so  cold  and  damp 
that  nobody  else  would  live  in  it.  But  my  husband  was  soon 
seized  with  rheumatism  and  lost  his  health ;  we  were  so  poor 
that  we  did  not  like  to  send  for  a  doctor ;  and  to  strengthen 
him,  as  they  said,  the  neighbours  advised  him  to  take  a  dram. 
I  neglected  my  child,  wrought  night  and  day,  and  sold  every¬ 
thing  we  could  spare  to  get  the  means  of  restoring  him  to 
health  ;  but,  before  he  got  bettei’,  my  poor  baby,  who  had 
been  running  half-naked  through  the  winter’,  was  taken  ill. 
For  three  weeks  he  lay  upon  my  knee,  and  grew  worse  and 
worse ;  and  one  night,  as  I  sat  with  him  alone,  he  grew  white 
and  cold,  and  his  eyes,  which  were  turned  up  to  my  face,  looked 
glassy,  and  did  not  move  when  I  spoke  to  him.  And  when 
I  took  his  little  hands  in  mine,  they  were  cold  and  heavy ; 
and  though  I  thrust  them  into  my  bosom  to  warm  them,  and 
wrapped  liis  father’s  ragged  coat,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  my 
own  clothes  around  him,  and  threw  the  last  coals  we  had  upon 
the  fire  to  kindle  it  up  into  a  blaze,  he  grew  colder  and  colder. 
And,  next  morning,  when  the  neighbours  came  in  and  found 
me  still  sitting  with  him  on  my  knee,  they  said  he  was  dead, 
and  tried  to  get  him  from  me  ;  but  how  could  I  part  with  my 
infant  ?  And  then  they  whispered  to  each  other,  and  shook 
their  heads  at  the  door,  and  came  back  and  said — what  was 
it  they  said  about  him  again  ? — oh  yes,  I  have  it  now.  They 
said  lie  had  gone  to  heaven,  where  he  would  have  plenty  of 
meat,  and  plenty  of  clothes,  and  a  warm  fire  on  the  cold 
winter  nights ;  and  that  he  was  better  now  than  when  he  was 
with  me.  And  then  they  looked  at  each  other  and  shook 
their  heads  again,  and  thought  to  wheedle  him  from  me — ha ! 
ha!  ha!” 

Here  she  again  burst  forth  in  her  wonted  wild  laugh ;  and 
for  a  time  every  trace  of  the  story  she  had  been  telling  seemed 
to  have  escaped  her.  She  murmured  indistinctly  to  herself, 
sung  snatches  of  melancholy  songs,  and  wandered  from  one 
subject  to  another,  in  a  manner  wholly  unintelligible  ;  then, 
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after  what  appeared  to  be  a  number  of  fruitless  efforts  to  re¬ 
call  her  fugitive  ideas,  she  seemed  to  catch  once  more  at  some 
detached  portions  of  her  story. 

“  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  something  about  myself,”  she 
resumed ;  “  but  what  was  it  ? — really  I  have  forgotten  ! 
Was  it  about  selling  the  bedclothes  to  pay  the  rent  of  the 
house  ?  or  was  it  about  taking  away  my  poor  boy  to  prison 
for  stealing  when  he  was  hungry  ?  But  he  did  not  steal :  he 
only  took  two  or  three  pears  from  one  of  Mr  Gripfast’s  trees 
one  day  when  he  had  got  no  breakfast.  Or  was  it  about  my 
husband’s  drunkenness?  I  cannot  tell — I  have  forgotten 
everything  about  it.  But  I  shall  never  forget  the  bad  treat¬ 
ment  he  gave  me  when  he  was  drunk.  See  there,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “  there  is  the  mark  on  my  arm  where  I  was  burned 
when  he  pushed  me  upon  the  red-hot  bars,  for  venturing  to 
reprove  him  after  he  had  stayed  out  a  whole  night.” 

As  she  spoke,  she  uncovered  the  fleshy  part  of  her  arm  and 
showed  a  scar,  which,  from  its  extent,  and  the  hollow  which 
it  still  retained  plainly  indicated  some  severe  injury ;  and, 
after  pausing  for  a  space  to  give  them  time  to  look  at  it,  she 
again  proceeded  with  her  story  : — 

“Well,  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  that,”  she  said.  “My 
poor  husband  acquired  a  liking  for  drams  during  his  illness, 
and  after  he  got  better,  when  he  saw  everything  going  wrong, 
and  people  constantly  craving  him  for  money,  which  he  had 
not  to  give,  he  lost  heart,  grew  careless  of  his  character  and 
appearance,  and  took  to  drinking,  from  which  nothing  could 
reclaim  him.  So  we  lived  a  long  time  I  cannot  tell  how, 
only  I  was  miserable ;  and  our  family  increased.  There  was 
Boby,  and  Betsy,  and  Johnny,  and  Nancy,  and  poor  little 
Mary — only  they  said  Boby  had  gone  to  heaven ;  but  they 
lied,  for  they  took  him  away  to  the  churchyard  and  buried 
him.  Well,  it  was  only  about  eight  days  after  Mary  was 
born,  and  there  was  noticing  in  the  house,  that  the  minister’s 
wife  had  given  us  a  half-crown,  and  my  husband  said  he 
would  go  and  get  some  meal ;  but  he  did  not  return  when  it 
was  late,  and  I  was  weak  and  weary,  and  when  I  could  watch 
no  longer,  I  put  some  coals  on  the  fire  to  warm  him  when 
he  came  home,  and  went  to  bed,  and  soon  fell  asleep,  with 
the  sweet  infant  in  my  bosom.  But  that  night  I  dreamed  a 
horrible  dream.  I  thought  some  one  was  choking  me  with 
brimstone,  and  that  the  very  air  around  me  Avas  so  hot  that 
it  was  burning  my  lips.  I  tried  to  cough  for  relief,  out  my 
throat  seemed  closed  with  something  which  would  not  stir ; 
and,  while  I  was  gasping  for  breath,  some  one  laid  hold  of  me 
by  the  feet  and  dragged  me  out  into  the  cold  dark  night, 
naked  as  I  was ;  but  they  left  my  sweet  little  Mary  behind 
them.  And  then  I  saw  the  red,  red  flames  bursting  from  the 
roof  of  the  hoirse,  and  burning  up  through  the  black  smoke. 
But  when  I  screamed  for  my  infant,  and  would  have  rushed 
through  the  fire  to  save  her,  they  held  me  back ;  and  a  man, 
with  his  head  wrapped  up  in  a  greatcoat,  tried  to  go  in,  but 
he  soon  returned  without  her,  and  fell  down — dead,  I  sup¬ 
pose — the  moment  he  reached  the  door.  And  then  they  told 
me  to  be  calm,  as  if  I  had  not  been  a  mother ;  and  said  that 
my  husband  had  come  home  drunk,  and  had  either  fallen 
into  the  fire  or  fallen  asleep  upon  the  hearthstone,  and  the 
fire,  falling  down,  had  kindled  his  clothes,  and  his  clothes  had 
kindled  the  bed  which  stood  nearest  the  fire,  and  the  bed  had 
kindled  the  house.  But  they  lied  about  that  too ;  for  they 
had  kindled  the  house  themselves,  and  burned  him  and  my 
poor  infant  to  death — horrid  monsters  that  they  were ! 
And,  because  I  maintained  in  their  faces  that  they  had  done 
so,  they  were  offended,  and  brought  two  ill-looking  men 
with  a  chaise,  and  took  me  far  away  to  some  great  town, 
and  put  me  in  a  prison.  But  I  escaped  from  the  wretches 
at  last ;  and  since  then  they  have  never  either  seen  or  heard 
of  me.  I  served  them  right,  did  I  not  ?  But  I  have  never 
been  like  myself  since  then  :  my  hair-  which  was  as  black  as 


jet,  grew  gray  while  they  confined  me ;  and  since  I  began  to 
wander  about  the  country,  deep  wrinkles  have  gathered  on 
my  brow ;  and — though  I  never  meant  to  tell  you  that — I 
am  so  altered  now,  that  even  Mary  Fletcher  does  not  know 
Peggy  Nicolson.”  Here  she  made  a  short  pause,  then  added 
in  a  tone  half  derisive  and  half  triumphant — “  How  you 
stare  !  but  it  is  true  enough ;  ”  and  then  her  wild  laugh  again 
rung  through  the  house. 

The  hostess,  who  was  no  other  than  Mary  Fletcher,  did 
indeed  stare  and  look  surprised.  Sorry,  pity,  and  some  de¬ 
gree  of  apprehension,  mingled  on  her  countenance ;  but  not 
a  shade  of  doubt  was  there ;  for  her  own  senses,  when  set 
upon  the  proper  track,  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  she  had 
heard.  The  stranger  bad  also  listened  with  the  deepest  at¬ 
tention  to  the  poor  maniac,  whose  words  he  heard  almost  as 
distinctly  as  if  he  had  been  beside  her.  Imperfect  and  un¬ 
connected  as  her  narrative  was,  he  had  taken  a  strange  in¬ 
terest  in  it  from  the  beginning;  and,  when  he  heard  her 
name,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  interest  was  unspeak¬ 
ably  increased.  As  soon  as  she  had  done  speaking,  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  took  two  or  three  turns  across  the  apartment, 
and  then,  throwing  open  the  door,  hastened  to  have  his  eyes 
confirmed  as  well  as  his  ears.  But  so  great  was  the  change 
which  had  passed  over  her,  that  without  some  information, 
such  as  that  which  she  had  herself  communicated,  he  could 
never  have  discovered  that  she  was  the  same  Peggy  whom 
he  had  once  so  ardently  admired.  With  her  it  was  other¬ 
wise  ;  she  now  seemed  to  be  in  the  mood  of  making  every¬ 
thing  known ;  the  moment  she  saw  him  she  stilled  her  wild 
laugh,  looked  on  him  intently  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
exclaimed — 

“Ha!  Charles  Ross  here  too — but  I  had  forgotten,  he 
thought  1  would  not  know  him  in  that  fine  coat ;  but  I  knew 
him  yesternight  as  Avell  as  i  did  that  afternoon  when  he  left 
me  for  the  first  time  without  saying  good  night.” 

When  one  part  of  a  secret  is  out,  the  rest  must  necessarily 
follow.  Peggy  Nicolson  had  once  been  a  wife  and  mother : 
she  Avas  a  mother  still,  but  she  had  now  been  a  AAidoAv  and  a 
maniac  for  nearly  three  years.  The  cause  of  these  calamities, 
of  Avhich  the  last  Avas  certainly  the  Avorst,  may  be  gleaned 
from  her  OAvn  account  of  it ;  and  what  remains  of  her  story 
may  be  soon  told.  Though  she  could  give  no  account  of 
her  children,  and  indeed  did  not  seem  to  knoAv  Avhether  they 
Avere  dead  or  alive,  Iavo  girls  Avere  at  last  discovered  in  fac¬ 
tories  or  spinning -mills,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Avhither 
they  had  been  sent  by  the  managers  of  the  parish  funds, 
shortly  after  their  mother  had  gone  distracted.  One  of  her 
boys  had  been  tried,  and  sentenced  either  to  pay  a  consider¬ 
able  fine  or  lie  three  months  in  prison,  for  some  petty  theft 
of  Avliich  he  had  been  guilty and  being  alike  destitute  of 
money  and  credit,  he  had  been  forced  upon  the  last  alterna¬ 
tive.  But,  instead  of  being  reclaimed  by  punishment,  Avhen 
the  period  of  his  confinement  expired,  he  AAras  turned  loose 
upon  society  an  initiated  villain. 

Opportunities  of  trying  his  ingenuity,  and  proving  Iioav 
much  he  had  profited  by  the  lessons  he  had  received,  Avero 
not  long  aAvanting.  He  Was  detected  in  one  or  tAVo  bur¬ 
glaries,  and  a  number  of  petty  thefts,  for  AA-hich,  hoAvever,  ns 
the  amount  of  property  abstracted  avos  inconsiderable,  he 
was  alloAved  to  pass  unpunished.  But  at  last  he  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  been  engaged  in  a  rather  extensive  sheep¬ 
stealing  concern  :  this  involved  serious  consequences,  and  he 
was  eagerly  sought  for,  seized,  and  imprisoned,  to  stand  his 
trial  at  the  approaching  circuit.  It  was  clearly  proven  that 
he  had  been  absent  from  the  house  in  Avliich  he  usually 
lodged,  on  the  night  on  Avhich  the  sheep  Avere  amissing ; 
Avhile  his  conduct,  in  other  respects,  had  been  so  disorderly, 
and  the  evidence  against  him,  in  a  number  of  lesser  crimes, 
Avas  so  clear,  that  little  doubt  Avas  entertained  of  his  being 
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convicted,  and  either  hanged  or  transported  for  life.  His 
own  account  of  the  story  was,  that  he  had  gone  to  succour 
an  individual  of  the  name  of  Brogwort,  who  was  an  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  who,  he  knew,  was  then  in  great  distress;  but, 
not  finding  him  at  home,  he  had  returned  without  speaking 
to  anybody  else.  Brogwort  was  called  and  examined;  but 
he  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  matter ;  he  even  denied 
having  had  any  previous  acquaintance  of  the  supposed  cul¬ 
prit. 

As  soon  as  Mr  Ross  knew  how  matters  stood,  he  lost  no 
time  in  exerting  himself  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  He  had 
money ;  and  whether  the  guilty  are  to  be  punished,  or  the 
innocent  set  free,  money  is  always  of  some  importance. 
Through  his  influence  new  agents  were  employed,  and  other 
witnesses  summoned;  and,  after  a  most  laborious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  investigation,  it  appeared  that  Brogwort  was  really 
the  guilty  person.  Both  were  tried  for  the  same  crime,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  while  Langridge 
was  acquitted.  From  this  little  incident,  the  reader  must  be 
left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  how  far  the  seeds  of 
crime  may  be  sown  in  the  hearts  of  children  by  even  the 
poverty  of  their  parents. 

Of  the  other  members  of  Mrs  Langridge’s  family,  no  trace 
could  be  found ;  and,  as  soon  as  Mr  Ross  had  succeeded  in 
rescuing  the  unhappy  children  from  those  dens  of  poverty, 
wretchedness,  and  crime  into  which  they  had  been  thrown, 
he  exerted  himself  to  procure  for  them  a  proper  moral  and 
religious  education ;  and  it  was  only  by  his  interference, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  snatched  from  the  downward  road 
to  ruin.  Their  mother  was  immediately  sent  to  an  asylum, 
famous  for  the  number  of  individuals  who  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  it  perfectly  cured  of  that  most  fearful  of  all 
diseases — madness.  Here  she  was  kept  for  somewhat  more 
than  a  year,  as  a  patient  of  the  best  class,  at  his  expense  ; 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  under  the  treatment  which  she 
now  received,  she  gradually  recovered  her  reason  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  this  period  she  too  was  dismissed  perfectly  cured.  As 
the  scene  of  her  former  wanderings  and  sufferings  must  have 
been  painful,  she  was  easily  persuaded  to  accompany  Mr 
Ross,  with  the  remains  of  her  family,  back  to  America, 
where  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  soon  seeing  her  children 
settled  in  the  world,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  prosperity  and 
happiness.  She  herself  continued  to  reside  with  Mr  Ross  in 
the  capacity  of  a  female  friend,  to  whom  the  management  of 
his  domestic  concerns  were  entrusted.  The  parties  them¬ 
selves,  however,  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  too  late 
in  life  to  think  of  any  nearer  connexion ;  but  even  if  it  had 
not,  it  must  at  once  occur  to  our  reader  that  some  of  the 
circumstances  already  noticed,  might  have  had  a  tendency 
to  make  a  connexion  of  this  kind  less  agreeable  than  such 
connexions  should  always  be ;  and  for  this  reason  perhaps  as 
much  as  for  any  other  it  was  never  spoken  of. 

The  story  of  these  individuals  may  now  be  considered 
as  at  a  close ;  at  least,  what  remains  of  it  is  of  that  quiet 
and  overly  description  which,  though  certainly  most  to  be 
desired  by  all  who  value  their  own  tranquillity,  makes  but 
a  very  indifferent  figure  in  a  narrative;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  here  dropped.  I  cannot  conclude,  however,  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  import¬ 
ant  moral  which  it  seems  to  convey.  To  “  marry  for  love, 
and  work  for  money,”  sounds  well,  and,  in  the  abstract,  may 
be  perfectly  correct ;  but,  as  matters  now  stand,  when 
practically  followed  out,  it  often  produces  the  most  ruinous 
consequences.  Upon  such  causes  and  the  long  train  of 
evils  which  they  produce,  too  many  still  seem  determined 
to  shut  their  eyes,  and  to  exculpate  themselves  from  all 
blame,  by  attributing  the  whole  to  Providence.  This  can 
only  be  the  result  of  sheer  negligence,  and  a  total  want  of 
reflection ;  for  it  does  very  often  appear,  that  Providence 
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governs  the  world  by  rewards  and  punishments;  and  “in 
the  present  state,”  as  Bishop  Butler  wisely  observes,  “  all 
we  enjoy,  and  a  great  part  of  what  we  suffer,  is  put  in  our 
own  power ;  and,  by  prudence  and  care,  we  may,  for  the 
most  part,  pass  our  days  in  tolerable  ease  and  comfort ;  or, 
on  tne  contrary,  we  may,  by  rashness,  ungoverned  passion, 
wilfulness,  or  even  by  negligence,  make  ourselves  as  miser¬ 
able  as  ever  we  please.”  In  nothing  does  “rashness” 
and  imprudence  seem  to  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
contracting  those  connexions  which,  unlike  all  other  con¬ 
nexions,  must  last  for  life ;  and  nowhere  do  men  seem  more 
inclined  to  trust  their  fortune,  and  their  happiness  to  chance, 
than  in  matrimonial  concerns :  yet,  it  were  as  vain  to  expect 
that  the  man  and  the  woman,  whatever  be  their  station,  who 
come  together  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  and  bring  a  family  of 
children  into  the  world,  for  whose  comfort  they  are  unable  to 
provide — it  were  as  vain  to  expect  that  they  can  be  happy, 
as  it  would  be  to  imagine  that  the  laws  of  nature  will  be 
reversed  to  save  the  life  of  an  individual  who,  in  a  fit  of  mad¬ 
ness,  throws  himself  from  a  precipice,  with  jagged  rocks  at 
its  hase,  or  into  the  boiling  ocean.  Those  who  cannot,  or 
will  not,  “  marry  for  love,”  certainly  should  not  marry  for  any 
other  consideration;  but  of  those  who,  acting  up  to  the 
letter  of  the  adage,  despise  all  prudential  considerations  in 
taking  this  most  important  step,  it  is  painful  to  see  how 
many,  with  the  warmest  feelings,  the  most  amiable  disposi¬ 
tions,  and  even  the  most  industrious  habits,  awake  from  this 
romantic  dream  of  bliss,  and  find  that,  instead  of  the  “  money,” 
and  the  long  array  of  domestic  comforts  for  which  they 
flattered  themselves  they  were  to  “  work,”  they  must  work 
hard  for  a  miserable  existence  and  the  privilege  of  wearing 
rags,  and  being  pestered  with  creditors  through  life.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  an  extraordinary  occurrence  may  some¬ 
times  lift  those  who  have  “married  for  love  ”  from  the  depths 
of  misery,  and  place  them  in  easy,  or  even  affluent  circum¬ 
stances;  and  it  is  quite  common  for  story-tellers  to  repre¬ 
sent  this  as  being  always  the  case;  but,  alas!  in  real  life, 
how  seldom  does  such  things  happen !  Out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  who  incur  this  responsibility,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  ninety-nine  must  abide  by  the  consequences  of  their 
own  conduct  and  their  own  choice  through  life,  and  enjoy 
or  suffer  exactly  in  proportion  as  that  conduct  and  that 
choice  has  been  prudent  or  otherwise.  Many  have  found, 
to  their  sad  experience,  that  “when  want  comes  in  at  the 
door,  love  flies  out  at  the  window ;  ”  and  it  were  certainly 
better  that  people  should  only  say — “  Marry  for  love,  as  soon 
as  you  can  get  as  much  money  as  will  keep  it  alive,”  than  to 
cry  out  upon  every  occasion — “  Marry  for  love,  and  work  for 
money.” 

The  author  must  now  apologise  for  having  surpassed  the 
limits  of  his  subject,  and  detained  the  reader  so  long  with 
what  may  appear  a  string  of  trite  observations.  But  while 
others,  with  greater  abilities,  may  tell  more  interesting  stories, 
he,  in  his  humble  capacity,  would  wish  to  be  of  some  use. 
Without  trusting  much  to  his  powers  of  amusing,  or  setting 
any  high  value  upon  them,  he  womd  not  willingly  omit  such 
an  opportunity  as  even  the  writing  of  a  tale  may  afford  for 
exposing  any  error,  or  bringing  before  his  countrymen  any 
simple  truth  upon  which  their  happiness  may  seem  to  de¬ 
pend.  For  the  young — that  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
community — he  cannot  help  feeling  some  solicitude  in  these 
matters.  Not  that  he  would  wish  to  make  them  cynics,  or 
to  blast  any  generous  feeling  of  their  nature,  but  to  warn 
them  against  suffering  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  a  common 
saying,  which,  as  it  is  often  applied,  is  certainly  more  sound¬ 
ing  than  sensible ;  and  to  put  them  upon  considering  the 
means  by  which  that  happiness,  which  all  would  enjoy,  can 
be  most  certainly  obtained,  has  been  his  aim ;  and  for  the 
present  attempt  he  can  only  hope  to  be  pardoned. 
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JAMES  KINCARDINE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

At  the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  in  a  westerly. direc¬ 
tion,  from  where  the  thriving  town  of  Marionville,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  now  stands,  there  is  a  singularly 
beautiful  and  romantic  valley,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Lover’s  Dell. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  namely,  some  eight  or 
ten  years  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  American 
war,  this  glen  or  ravine  stood  in  the  centre  of  one  of  those 
mighty  primeval  forests  which,  even  yet,  bury  almost  half 
the  New  World  beneath  their  solemn  gloom.  Then  the 
bustling  town  of  Marionville  was  not.  Its  site  was  far 
within  the  verge  of  the  lonely  forest ;  and  where  the  sounds 
of  civilised  life  now  prevail — the  rattling  car,  the  hammer  of 
the  artisan — was  then  heard  only  the  whoop  of  the  savage,  or 
the  howling  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. 

The  scene  is  now  a  very  different  one.  The  forest  is 
cleared  away  for  many  miles ;  and  the  Lover’s  Dell,  if  not 
even  yet  entirely  thrown  open  to  “  mortal  ken  ” — to  the  light 
and  sunshine  of  the  garish  day — is  of  comparatively  easy  ac¬ 
cess  ;  and  he  who  seeks  it  need  not  fear,  as  he  well  might  in 
days  bygone,  that  lie  should  lose  his  way. 

Even  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  however,  the 
particular  spot  to  which  we  allude — we  mean  the  Dell  it¬ 
self — was  not  involved  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest.  It  was 
an  open  space,  although  of  very  limited  extent;  carpeted 
with  the  smoothest  and  brightest  verdure— an  oasis  in  the 
desert.  To  increase  the  romantic  beauty  of  this  spot,  there 
rushed  past,  in  the  depths  of  a  lower  ravine,  close  by,  a 
swift,  deep,  and  dark  river,  whose  waters  were  broken,  at 
intervals,  into  sheety  cascades ;  and  whose  voice,  thus  ex¬ 
cited,  was  heard  far  in  the  recesses  of  the  surrounding 
forest. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day  in  July,  in  the  year 
1757  or  1758,  that  a  young  man,  whose  complexion  be¬ 
spoke  him  a  European,  and  whose  dress  and  appointments 
gave  intimation  of  his  being  a  hunter,  suddenly  found  him¬ 
self  at  the  edge  of  the  open  space  which  we  have  been 
attempting  to  describe.  He  had  been,  for  hours  before, 
roving  through  the  depths  of  the  interminable  forest,  and 
had  not  expected  to  find  any  spot  relieved  from  its  all 
pervading  gloom,  until  he  should  have  reached  its  natural 
boundary,  which  he  knew  well  where  to  find,  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  at  any  rate. 

Surprised  and  delighted  with  the  discovery  of  this 
breathing-place,  as  it  might  be  called,  in  the  deep  forest — as 
it  was  filled  with  the  free  air  and  bright  fight  of  heaven ; 
neither  of  which  penetrated,  or,  if  the  latter  did,  it  was  but 
faintly,  the  solemn  sombre  woods  around — the  young  man, 
slinging  his  rifle  across  his  back,  entered  the  little  green 
area,  and  began  gazing  around  him  with  a  look  of  curiosity 
and  inquiry. 

Two  or  three  times  had  his  eye  wandered  round  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  open  space  without  perceiving  that  it  contained 
or  exhibited  anything  remarkable.  A  continued  and  more 
vigilant  survey,  however,  discovered  an  object  which  he 
did  not  contemplate  without  alarm.  This  was  an  Indian — 
whether  male  or  female  he  could  not,  from  the  distance  of 
his  position,  tell — stretched  beneath  a  solitary  tree,  which 
stood  in  the  natural  opening  that  led  down  to  the  river  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  savage  seemed  to  be  sound  asleep,  or,  it  might  be, 
dead,  as  no  motion  indicated  that  he  or  she  was  aware  of 
the  presence  of  the  intruder,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 


the  case  had  the  individual  been,  at  the  moment,  in  a  state  of 
consciousness.  Impressed  with  this  opinion,  and  observing 
no  trace  of  other  Indians  being  near,  the  young  man,  having 
first  unslung  his  rifle  and  put  it  on  full  cock,  advanced  cau¬ 
tiously  towards  the  recumbent  savage.  Still  the  latter  moved 
not.  The  hunter  advanced — he  drew  nearer  and  nearer — he 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Indian — -he  had  raised  his  rifle 
to  Iris  shoulder ;  for  he  had  been  taught,  being  yet  himself  but 
comparatively  a  stranger  in  the  country,  to  show  no  mercy  to 
the  unfortunate  native  who  should  ever  fall  within  his  power. 
He  had  done  this,  we  say,  when  up  started,  with  a  bound,  the 
awakened  and  sharp-eared,  as  well  as  sharp-sighted,  savage ; 
and,  for  a  moment,  there  stood  before  the  astonished  hunter 
an  Indian  maid  of  peerless  form  and  feature,  arrayed  in  a 
short  tunic,  reaching  from  her  waist  to  her  knees,  and  wear¬ 
ing  on  her  head  a  fanciful  but  not  inelegant  cap,  ornamented 
with  red  feathers. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however,  that  the  beauteous 
savage  awaited  the  entranced  gaze  of  the  young  hunter. 
Darting  an  alarmed  glance  at  him  -with  wild  gazelle  eyes, 
she  bounded  down  the  slope  that  conducted  to  the  river,  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind. 

The  young  hunter,  abandoning  all  thoughts  of  doing  in¬ 
jury  to  a  creature  so  fair,  and  a  woman,  hastened  to  the 
summit  of  the  rising  ground  which  intervened  between  him 
and  the  route  she  had  taken,  to  mark,  as  a  matter  of  curio¬ 
sity,  her  headlong  flight.  In  this  he  was  so  far  gratified. 
He  saw  her  gain  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  saw  her  plunge 
fearlessly  into  it,  and  strike  gallantly  for  the  opposite  side ; 
for  she  swam  with  ease  and  grace.  He  saw  all  this ;  but 
he  saw  also  that,  expert  swimmer  as  she  was,  she  was  unable 
to  cope  with  the  strength  and  force  of  the  current,  which 
was  rapidly  bearing  her  away ;  and  that  if  she  did  not 
increase  the  vigour  of  her  exertions,  she  must  inevitably 
perish. 

Assured  of  this,  and  inspired  with  a  feeling  in  behalf  of 
the  Indian  maiden,  which  he  could  neither  define  nor  ac¬ 
count  for,  the  young  huntsman,  on  perceiving  her  danger, 
instantly  flew  to  her  rescue.  He  dashed  down  his  rifle ; 
rushed  to  the  bank  of  the  river;  threw  off  his  cap,  coat, 
and  shoes,  and  plunged  into  the  stream,  at  a  point  a  little 
below  the  spot  where  the  fair  savage  was  struggling  with  its 
strength. 

Being  powerful  of  arm,  and  a  first-rate  swimmer,  the 
young  huntsman  quickly  gained  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
without  losing  an  inch  of  ground ;  and  had  so  well  calcu¬ 
lated  his  distances,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  that  the 
next  instant  brought  the  exhausted  maiden,  who  was  now 
merely  floating  with  the  stream,  directly  and  gently  into  his 
arms. 

Throwing  now  his  left  arm  around  her,  and  striking  out 
with  his  right,  partly,  at  the  same  time,  yielding  to  the 
current,  and  partly  urging  his  way  to  one  side,  he  event¬ 
ually  succeeded  in  bringing  his  nearly  senseless  burden  in 
safety  to  the  shore.  This  reached,  he  carried  her,  carefully 
and  tenderly,  towards  a  smooth  plat  of  turf  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  seated  her  on  it,  and,  gently  reclining  her  head  back¬ 
wards  till  it  rested  on  a  grassy  bank  behind,  awaited  her 
return  to  that  consciousness  of  which  she  now  seemed  to  be 
altogether  deprived.  But  this  interval  was  not  unmarked 
by  other  tendernesses.  The  cap  of  the  Indian  girl  had  been 
lost  in  the  stream,  and  her  long  raven  hah',  drenched  and 
dishevelled,  was  hanging  over  her  pallid  countenance.  This 
the  young  huntsman  carefully  removed,  gathering  it  behind, 
and  stroking  it  down  to  free  it  from  the  wet. 

He  was  thus  employed,  when  his  fair  charge  suddenly 
opened  her  large  dark  eyes,  and  gazed  upon  him  for  an 
instant  with  a  bewildered  and  alarmed  look.  It  was  but 
I  for  an  instant,  however.  Her  rapidly  returning  reason  cor* 
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reeled  the  one,  and  the  expression  of  kindness  and  sympathy 
in  the  countenance  of  the  young  huntsman  quickly  altered 
the  character  of  the  other.  The  Indian  maiden,  untutored  as 
she  was,  excepting  by  nature,  saw  at  once  that  she  had  no 
evil  to  fear  at  the  hands  of  him  who  stood  beside  her,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  he  -was  of  a  race  whom  she  had  been 
taught  to  look  upon  as  the  most  cruel  and  implacable  of  all 
the  enemies  of  her  tribe.  She  was  aware,  besides,  that  to 
him  she  owed  her  life;  and  these  circumstances  combined 
gave  rise  to  feelings  and  sensations  in  the  bosom  of  the 
simple  Indian  girl  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger,  and  which,  now  that  they  were  felt,  she  did  not 
understand. 

Deep,  however,  was  the  blush  that  overspread  her  dark 
cheek,  and  gentle  the  smile  that  disclosed  her  pearly  teeth, 
when  the  young  huntsman  endeavoured,  but  vainly,  to  open 
a  communication  with  her  through  the  medium  of  speech. 
He  spoke  English  and  English  alone,  and  she  understood  no 
language  but  her  native  tongue. 

In  reply  to  what  he  addressed  to  her,  therefore,  she  merely 
shook  her  head,  and  again  the  dark  red  blood  mounted  to 
her  swarthy  but  clear-skinned  brow  and  cheek,  and  again 
the  gentle  smile  played  around  her  beautifully  formed 
mouth. 

There  was  a  language,  however,  which  both  understood. 
The  language  of  the  eye  and  of  the  heart ;  and  in  this  lan¬ 
guage,  the  conversation  of  an  instant  showed  to  the  young 
huntsman  and  the  Indian  girl,  that  love — strange  myste¬ 
rious  power  that  could  thus  exhibit  its  influence  under 
circumstances  so  extraordinary — that  could  thus  exercise 
its  sway  over  two  beings  so  oddly  situated  with  regard 
to  each  other — was  busy  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
both,  and  already  had  them  under  his  wayward  guidance 
and  control. 

The  two  lovers — for  such  we  must  now  consider  them — 
had  sat  together  about  half  an  hour,  or,  probably,  some¬ 
what  less,  the  young  huntsman  having  the  dark  but  deli¬ 
cately  and  beautifully  formed  hand  of  the  Indian  girl  clasped 
in  his,  and,  anon,  looking  in  her  averted  face  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  scarcely  needed  the  aid  of  language  to  inter¬ 
pret,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  loud  whooping  and 
yelling  of  a  party  of  Indians.  The  latter  were  still  invi¬ 
sible,  but  the  distinctness  of  their  cries  indicated  that  they 
were  close  at  hand. 

On  first  hearing  these  dreadful  sounds — dreadful  at  least 
to  one  of  the  party — the  lovers  started  to  their  feet.  The 
young  huntsman  flew  to  his  rifle;  while  the  Indian  girl, 
pale  and  agitated,  endeavoured,  by  the  most  anxious  and 
violent  gestures,  to  induce  him  to  conceal  himself.  For 
this,  however,  even  had  he  been  so  disposed,  there  was  no 
time.  In  an  instant  they  were  surrounded  by  a  dozen 
howling  and  grinning  savages,  all  armed  with  rifles,  toma¬ 
hawks,  and  scalping-knives.  Of  the  number  of  this  party, 
who  were  *f  the  Irraquois  tribe,  was  the  father  and  two 
brothers  of  the  fair  Indian.  The  rest  were  her  countrymen, 
and  she  was  the  object  of  which  they  had  been  in  quest. 

Unaware  of  all  that  had  taken  place  between  the  two 
lovers,  and  adding  the  worst  construction — on  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  finding  the  young  huntsman  in  the  society  of  their 
countrywoman — to  their  natural  hatred  of  the  “  pale  faces,” 
the  Indians  instantly  seized  on  the  former ;  wrested  his  rifle 
from  him ;  and  dragging  him  aside,  all  of  which  was  the 
work  of  but  half  a  second,  were  about  to  despatch  him  with 
their  tomahawks — half-a-dozen  of  which  were  already  up¬ 
lifted  for  that  purpose— when  the  Indian  girl  rushed  towards 
her  lover  ;  flung  her  arms  around  him  with  the  most  frantic 
cries  and  gestures ;  and  thus,  placing  herself  between  him 
and  his  intended  executioners,  arrested  the  death  strokes 
which  had  been  about  to  descend. 


Furious  at  this  unexpected  interruption  of  their  savage 
vengeance,  the  father  and  brothers  of  the  devoted  girl — the 
former  of  whom,  from  the  distinctive  ornaments  he  wore, 
being  apparently  a  chief  of  note — fiercely  seized  her,  and 
endeavoured  to  seperate  her  from  her  lover  ;  but  their  united 
strength  was  unequal  to  the  task.  She  held  on  with  a  grasp 
more  tenacious  than  that  of  the  drowning  wretch  who  is 
about  to  sink  into  a  watery  grave. 

Thus  resisted  in  his  efforts  to  loosen  his  daughter’s  hold, 
the  chief  paused,  and  for  the  first  time  listened  to,  or  rather 
could  not  avoid  hearing,  some  communication  which  she  had 
hitherto  vainly  attempted  to  force  on  the  notice  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  her  father  and  his  party.  That  communication  she 
now  delivered  with  great  energy  and  violence  of  gesture; 
pointing  alternately  to  the  river  and  to  the  young  huntsman 
as  she  spoke,  and  making  it  thus  evident  that  she  was  at 
once  explaining  the  service  he  had  done  her,  and  urging  that 
service  as  a  plea  for  sparing  his  life.  Nor  did  she  urge  it  in 
vain.  Long  before  she  had  ceased  speaking,  every  uplifted 
tomahawk  was  lowered  to  the  ground — an  involuntary  but 
expressive  sign  that  they  were  not  to  fulfil  the  murderous 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  upraised. 

When  his  daughter  had  concluded,  the  chief,  who  had 
hitherto  listened  to  her  with  the  most  solemn  gravity  of 
countenance,  threw  down  his  scalping-knife,  which  he  had 
drawn  and  held  bared  in  his  hand,  and  advanced,  with  ex¬ 
tended  arms,  towards  the  young  huntsman,  who  was  already 
freed  from  the  grasp  of  the  others,  and  embraced  him. 
Having  done  so,  he  retired  a  pace  or  two,  with  great  dignity 
of  manner,  and  thus  addressed  him,  in  broken  English — a 
language  which  was  already  making  some  progress  amongst 
the  meanest  tribes  of  the  children  of  the  forest — 

“  White  man  not  the  friend  of  Indian.  White  man  burn 
the  cabin  of  poor  Indian,  and  drive  him  from  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  his  fathers.  Indian,  therefore,  cannot  love 
white  man.  Indian  revenge  the  wrongs  put  upon  him  by 
the  white  man.  Indian  knows  how  to  revenge ;  but  he 
knows,  too,  how  to  be  grateful  for  kindness,  even  to  white 
man. 

“You,  white  man,  have  saved  life  of  daughter  of  Indian, 
and  he  grateful.  Ponahonta  grateful  for  save  the  life  of 
Meguilong.  If  white  man  go  with  Ponahonta,  he  will  give 
him  wife,  and  make  him  chief,  and  will  hunt  for  him.  If  he 
will  not  go,  let  him  remember  that  Indian  is  his  friend ;  let 
him  take  this  ” — presenting  a  wampum  belt  which  he 
loosened  from  his  waist — “let  him  wear  it,  and  when  he 
meet  Indian,  Indian  will  know  that  it  is  Ponahonta’s  and 
Indian  will  be  the  friend  of  the  white  man.” 

Having  said  this,  the  chief  ceased  speaking;  folded  his 
arms  across  his  breast,  and  awaited,  in  majestic  silence,  the 
reply  of  the  young  huntsman.  This  reply  was  brief.  He 
thanked  the  chief  for  Iris  kind  invitation  to  become  one  of 
them,  and  for  the  tempting  offers  with  which  it  was  accom¬ 
panied,  but  said  that  circumstances  compelled  him  to  decline 
it.  The  wampum  belt,  however,  he  said  he  gladly  accepted  ; 
and  would  always  wear  it  when  he  went  a  hunting,,  and 
always,  too,  think  with  kindly  feelings  of  the  donor. 

To  this  the  chief — observing  the  taciturnity  for  which  the 
American  Indians  are  so  remarkable — made  no  other  reply 
than  by  merely  giving  a  nod  of  acquiescence. 

While  this  was  passing,  Meguilong  might  have  been  seen, 
with  a  look  and  manner  of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  interest, 
eagerly  and  earnestly  entreating  one  of  her  brothers  to  trans¬ 
late  to  her  the  conference  which  had  just  taken  place  between 
her  father  and  the  young  huntsman.  This  was  done  for  her, 
though  somewhat  impatiently;  and  it  was  curious  to  mark 
the  varying  expression  of  countenance  with  which  she  listened 
to  its  various  leading  points.  At  her  father’s  proposal  to  the 
young  huntsman  to  go  along  with  him,  her  bright  eye  sparkled 
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•with,  delight.  At  the  offer  of  furnishing  him  with  a  help¬ 
mate,  the  dark  red  blood  rushed  into  her  clear  brown  cheek. 
But  downcast  and  dejected  was  her  look,  when  the  reply  of 
the  latter,  declining  these  favours,  was  communicated  to  her. 

Without  saying  more,  the  Indians  now  began  to  move  off 
with  Ponahonta  at  their  head,  and  already  the  last  man  was 
just  about  to  disappear  in  the  forest,  when  Meguilong,  who 
had  lingered  in  the  rear,  suddenly  ran  back  towards  the  young 
huntsman,  who  was  standing  gazing  after  her  in  mute  and 
motionless  abstraction. 

On  coming  within  a  few  paces  of  him,  she  stopped  short, 
and,  raising  one  of  her  hands  aloft,  pointed,  with  her  fore¬ 
finger,  to  the  east ;  then  slowly  describing  an  arch,  as  if 
tracing  the  sun’s  course,  brought  it  down  to  the  west.  This 
she  repeated  three  times,  stopping,  however,  on  the  third 
time,  with  her  finger  pointing  to  the  zenith.  In  this  position 
she  held  it  for  a  second  or  two,  then  suddenly,  and  without 
completing  the  semicircle,  pointed  to  the  tree  under  which  the 
young  huntsman  had  first  descried  her. 

Having  performed  these  mystic  signs,  the  Indian  maiden, 
after  saluting  her  lover  with  a  smile,  and  an  inclination  of 
the  head,  that  would  have  become  the  foremost  beauty  of 
Ahnack’s,  flew,  with  the  speed  of  the  fawn,  after  her  father 
and  his  party,  and  was  lost,  in  an  instant,  in  the  gloom  of  the 
forest. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  young  huntsman  could  make 
out  the  purpose  or  meaning  of  the  signs  of  the  Indian  girl ; 
but  a  little  reflection,  aided  by  a  naturally  shrewd  intellect, 
ultimately  led  him  to  the  desired  result.  He  conjectured 
them  to  mean,  that  when  the  sun  had  twice  performed  his 
course,  and  half  completed  his  third— in  other  words,  that  at 
mid-day,  on  the  third  day  thereafter,  Meguilong  would  meet 
him  again  at  the  spot  where  he  had  first  seen  her.  Thus  he 
translated  the  signs  alluded  to,  and  he  determined  on  keeping 
the  appointment  such  construction  implied ;  for  the  Indian 
maid  had  won  the  heart  of  the  young  huntsman,  and  irre¬ 
mediably  involved  him  in  the  toils  of  love.  Henceforth,  the 
image  of  that  simple  maiden  was  to  be  ever  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  and  to  exercise  an  influence  over  his  feelings,  which 
no  daughter  of  his  own  race  and  kind  had  ever  been  able  to 
attain. 

The  young  huntsman,  leaving  the  scene  of  his  late  adven¬ 
ture,  now  also  plunged  into  the  forest ;  pursuing,  however,  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  which  the  Indians  had  taken,  and 
began  to  thread  his  way  towards  its  eastern  skirt,  which  he 
well  knew  where  to  find. 

Leaving  him  thus  employed,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  which  it  affords  us  of  digressing  a  little,  to  say 
who  and  what  the  person  was  whom  we  have  hitherto,  and 
perhaps  too  long  distinguished  by  the  name  of  his  profession 
only. 

The  history  of  this  person,  previous  to  the  period  at  which 
we  have  introduced  him  to  the  reader,  however  necessary  to 
bo  told,  is  yet  but  a  brief,  and  not  particularly  interesting 
one. 

The  young  man,  whose  name  was  James  Kincardine,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland.  He  had  been  originally  bred  a  gardener, 
but  having  a  greater  fancy  for  the  fowhngpiece  than  the 
spade,  latterly  betook  himself  to  the  profession  of  a  forester 
or  gamekeeper,  in  which  capacity  he  was  employed  by  the 
Earl  of  Winterton. 

Of  a  naturally  bold  and  active  disposition,  Kincardine, 
who  was,  besides,  an  honest,  intelligent,  and  very  handsome 
young  man,  made  an  admirable  gamekeeper,  and  was,  as 
such,  esteemed  by  his  noble  employer,  who  entertained  a 
strong  partiality  for  him. 

Along  with  his  good  qualities,  however,  and  these  were 
many,  Kincardine  possessed  a  very  irascible  temper.  He 
was  easily  roused  to  anger :  and  when  so  roused,  apt  to  take 


severe  and  summary  vengeance  on  those  by  whom  his  wrath 
was  excited. 

Several  instances  of  this  had  occurred  while  Kincardine 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Winterton ;  and  some  of 
these  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  latter,  he  had 
more  than  once  cautioned  him  against  giving  way  to  the 
■violence  of  his  temper,  and  enjoined  him,  not  without  adding 
some  reproof,  to  be  more  guarded  in  his  conduct. 

Kincardine  promised  amendment  in  the  particular  in 
which  he  was  so  much  wanting ;  and  on  the  very  next  day 
discharged  his  piece  at  a  suspected  poacher  whom  he  found 
on  the  earl’s  grounds,  and  who  had  given  him  some  irritat¬ 
ing  language,  wounding  the  man  pretty  severely  in  the  leg. 
Now  this  being  a  proceeding  which  the  earl  had  most 
especially  forbidden  his  gamekeepers  and  others  from  ever 
having  recourse  to,  under  any  circumstances  excepting  self- 
defence,  Kincardine  had  justly  to  fear  the  utmost  resent¬ 
ment  of  his  employer.  He  had  also  legal  punishment  to 
dread,  with  all  its  annoyances  and  exposures,  apprehension, 
confinement,  and  trial.  This  was  too  much  to  face,  so  Kin¬ 
cardine  fairly  ran  for  it.  He  fled  the  country;  found  his 
way  to  America ;  and  was,  at  the  period  we  have  here  taken 
up  his  history,  residing  with  an  English  settler  in  the  back 
woods. 

With  this  family  he  had  lived  for  several  years,  pursuing 
the  occupation  of  hunting,  by  which  he  paid  for  his  board, 
besides  amassing  a  little  money  by  the  sale  of  the  spoil  which 
he  took  in  the  woods. 

None  of  Kincardine’s  family  or  friends  knew  where  he  had 
gone  to,  or  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive,  no  communication 
having  ever  taken  place  between  them. 

Such,  then,  is  the  brief  history  of  our  hero,  up  to  the  period 
where  we  first  commenced  our  story.  We  now  resume  it  at 
the  point  where  we  left  off. 

On  reaching  his  home,  which  he  did  in  safety,  and  with¬ 
out  meeting  with  any  other  adventure,  Kincardine  said 
nothing  to  his  host  or  any  of  his  family  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  had  occurred  to  him ;  but  they  did  not  fail  to 
observe  certain  peculiarities  in  his  manner,  nor  to  infer  from 
these  that  he  had  met  with  something  unusual  in  his  ram¬ 
bles  on  that  particular  day.  These  peculiarities,  however, 
extended  no  further  than  to  the  display  of  a  degree  of 
thoughtfulness  and  abstraction  which  he  had  never  ex¬ 
hibited  before,  his  temper  being  remarkably  cheerful  and 
lively. 

Kincardine  was  rallied  by  his  host  and  family  on  his 
present  mood ;  but  knowing  their  detestation  of  the  Indians 
— a  detestation  which  they  shared  in  common  with  all  the 
European  settlers  in  America,  and  in  which  Kincardine 
himself  had,  until  he  first  saw  Meguilong,  partaken — 
and  ashamed  to  own  the  passion  which  had  been  kindled 
in  his  breast,  by  a  daughter  of  the  hated  and  despised 
race,  he  carefully  evaded  their  inquiries,  and  observed 
every  caution  in  framing  his  replies  on  the  subject — a  hue 
of  conduct  this  which  he  resolved  on  pursuing  throughout 
— that  is,  to  keep,  in  his  inmost  heart,  the  secret  of  his 
love. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  occurrence  of  the  adventure 
which  lias  been  the  principal  subject  of  the  preceding 
pages,  and  just  as  the  sun  had  gained  his  meridian  altitude, 
Kincardine  entered  the  little  green  dell  in  the  forest  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  that  adventure.  He  looked  eagerly 
and  anxiously  towards  the  “trysting  tree,”  but  no  Megui¬ 
long  was  there.  He  hastened  towards  it ;  he  heard  a 
rustling  in  the  adjoining  thicket ;  and,  in  the  next  instant, 
his  Indian  maiden,  with  a  face  radiant  with  joy,  though 
deeply  crimsoned  with  a  blush,  bounded  towards  him. 
Light,  however,  as  her  step  was,  Kincardine  saw  at  once 
that  she  had  travelled  far;  and  it  was  so.  Not  less  than 
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twenty  long  miles,  through,  the  tangled  forest,  had  the 
warm-hearted  Indian  girl  journeyed  to  meet  her  European 
lover. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here,  nor  would  it  enhance  the 
interest  of  our  story,  to  follow  out,  in  detail,  the  intercourse 
of  the  lovers.  Such  process  is  always  a  tedious  one,  and,  in 
the  present  case,  -would  only  needlessly  interrupt  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  leading  incidents  of  our  tale.  We  shall  then  at 
once  proceed  to  the  results  of  that  attachment,  which  had 
thus  so  strangely  bound  together  two  hearts,  to  which  there 
was  nothing  in  common  but  those  natural  feelings  that  are 
wound  up  with  the  human  constitution.  But  these  were 
enough  to  unite  them  strongly  and  for  ever. 

Many  meetings  between  the  lovers,  of  a  similar  kind 
with  that  just  spoken  of,  took  place  subsequently;  and 
these  finally  terminated  in  Kincardine’s  renouncing  civil¬ 
ised  life,  and  adopting  that  of  an  Indian,  with  his  beloved 
Meguilong. 

On  one  of  the  occasions  of  their  meeting,  Kincardine  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  delighted  lover — for  they  had,  ere  this,  es¬ 
tablished  a  language  between  them,  half  Indian,  half  English, 
sufficient  to  permit  of  a  ready  interchange  of  sentiment — that 
it  was  his  intention  to  sacrifice  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  civilised  society  for  her  sake;  that  he  was  prepared  to 
accompany  her  to  her  native  village,  and  there  to  avow  her 
his  bride,  in  the  presence  of  her  father  and  friends.  _  Acting 
on  this  resolution,  Kincardine  slung  his  rifle  on  his  back, 
and  plunged  into  the  forest  with  his  Indian  lover.  They 
reached  the  village  in  which  herself  and  friends  resided. 
Kincardine  was  received  with  joy  by  the  chief,  Ponahonta, 
and  his  sons  and  relatives.  A  hut  or  cabin  was  appropriated 
to  the  young  couple,  who  were  united  according  to  Indian 
fashion ;  and,  from  that  hour,  Kincardine  was  looked  upon, 
not  only  as  one  of  the  tribe,  but  as  one  of  note  and  distinc¬ 
tion — one  who  should  have  a  voice  in  their  councils,  and  a 
command  in  the  field,  should  he  choose  to  bear  an  active  part 
in  their  wars. 

We  have  only  to  add  here,  that  Kincardine  found,  in  his 
Indian  bride,  all  that  he  had  ever  wished  to  find  in  a  wife. 
He  found  her  gentle  and  kind,  tender  and  affectionate,  and, 
in  the  life  to  which  he  was  now  introduced,  finding  it  but 
little  differing  from  that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  for 
the  last  two°or  three  years,  and,  moreover,  of  a  description 
which  his  natural  habits  and  dispositions  had  rendered  espe¬ 
cially  agreeable  to  him,  he  saw  nothing  to  make  him  regret 
the  society  he  had  left. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point  in  our  tale,  we  have  to  re¬ 
quest  an°indulgence  from  the  reader — which  is,  in  general, 
very  readily  granted  to  story  tellers ;  that  is,  to  permit 
us  to  leap  over  a  period  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
This  granted,  we  have  further  to  ask  him  to  permit  us  to 
change,  for  a  time,  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  our 
narrative.  % 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  these  indulgences  are  accorded 
us,  we  proceed  to  say  that,  about  the  expiry  of  the  time 
above  named,  that  war,  the  issue  of  which  was  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  America,  began  to  show  its  grisly  front  in  the  New 

World.  .  . 

Already  were  its  inhabitants  up  in  arms  to  resist  the 
domination  of  the  mother  country,  and  already  was  a  large 
force  from  that  country  landed  on  then-  shores  to  oppose 
them  arid  to  compel  them  to  resume  their  obedience.  What 
followed  is  matter  of  history,  and,  therefore,  not  within  our 
province,  which,  leaving  to  the  pages  of  the  former  the  details 
of  the  subsequent  battles  and  movements  of  the  hostile  par¬ 
ties  embraces  but  one  point,  one  incident  of  the  contest,  and 
this  involving  the  fate  only  of  a  single  individual.  One  of 
the  battles  of  this  period,  whose  issue  was  unfavourable  to 
the  British  arsis,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Battle  of 


Cowpens.  In  this  engagement,  a  British  officer  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  party  of  hostile  Indians.  Determined  to  sell 
his  life  as  dearly  as  possible,  and,  unappalled  by  the  odds 
against  him,  the  gallant  soldier  stood  on  the  defensive,  and 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  kept  the  savages  at  bay  ; 
no  less  than  four  of  them  falling,  one  after  the  other,  beneath 
his  sword. 

At  length,  however,  a  blow  from  the  butt  end  of  a  rifle, 
from  behind,  struck  him  senseless  to  the  earth.  Having  thus 
disabled  their  gallant  foe,  the  savages  did  not  seek  to  do  him 
further  injury  at  the  moment — they  reserved  him  for  another 
purpose — for  a  cruel  and  a  lingering  death. 

In  the  meantime  they  busily  employed  themselves  in 
stripping  and  plundering  the  dead,  when,  having  collected 
as  much  as  they  could  conveniently  carry,  they  tied  the 
hands  and  feet  of  the  unfortunate  officer — threw  him  on  a 
rude  palanquin  or  bier,  which  they  had  hastily  constructed 
with  some  boughs  of  trees,  and  bore  him  away  into  the 
woods. 

Perceiving,  however,  soon  after,  that  he  had,  as  they 
thought,  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  walk,  the  Indians 
loosened  his  feet  and  hands,  and,  raising  him  from  the  bier, 
gave  bim  to  understand  that  he  must  now  accompany  them 
on  foot.  For  four-and-twenty  hours  after  this  did  the 
savage  band  continue  their  march,  with  scarcely  an  interval 
of  rest. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  party  reached  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  hill,  which  suddenly  threw  open  to  view  a  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  plain  on  its  farther  side ;  and,  nearer,  exhibited  the 
crowded  wigwams  of  an  Indian  village,  half  buried  in  a  clump 
of  trees. 

On  this  last  coming  in  sight,  the  savages  uttered  a  simul¬ 
taneous  shout  of  delight ;  and  one  or  two  of  them  running 
up  to  their  prisoner,  seized  him  by  the  arms,  and,  with  violent 
gestures,  exultingly  pointing  to  the  village,  seemed  to  wish 
him  to  understand  that  it  was  their  home ;  and  he  did  under¬ 
stand  it  to  be  so,  and  was  nearly  as  much  pleased  at  behold¬ 
ing  it  as  his  captors ;  for  he  deemed  that  now  his  sufferings 
would  shortly  be  at  an  end,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that  so  soon 
as  they  arrived  there  he  would  be  put  to  death.  Descending 
the  hill  with  increased  speed,  the  party  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  on  the  plain,  and  rapidly  advancing  on  the  village, 
whose  whole  inhabitants  seemed  pouring  out  to  meet  them. 
These  came  on  shouting  and  singing  with  tremendous  voci¬ 
feration,  and  were  replied  to  in  the  same  strain  by  the  returned 
warriors. 

At  length  the  parties  met,  and  the  whole  moved  on 
towards  the  village,  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  their 
unfortunate  captive  being  placed  conspicuously  in  the  centre. 

On  reaching  the  village,  the  latter  was  conducted  to  an 
unoccupied  hut,  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  which  a  mat 
was  spread  for  him  to  sleep  on.  On  this  the  maimed  and 
exhausted  captive— glad  to  be  permitted  to  stretch  his  wearied 
limbs — immediately  threw  himself.  He  was  now  left  alone ; 
but  two  guards  were  stationed  at  the  door  of  the  hut  or  wig¬ 
wam,  to  prevent  his  escape,  in  case  he  should  make  any  such 
attempt. 

In  about  half  an  hour  after,  an  Indian  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  placed  beside  the  captive  a  piece  of  roasted  venison, 
some  boiled  Indian  corn,  and  an  earthen  pitcher  of  water. 
Having  done  this,  he  withdrew  without  sign  or  word. 

Dreadful  as  his  situation  was,  and  frightful  as  was  the 
prospect  before  him — for  he  knew  well,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  barbarous  customs  of  the  savages,  and  that  lie 
had  been  reserved  for  a  sort  of  public  sacrifice  or  offering 
— the  unfortunate  captive  quickly  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
from  which  he  did  not  awaken  until  roused  by  the  violent 
shaking  of  two  or  three  Indians,  whom,  on  opening  his 
eyes,  he  found  hanging  over  him.  They  made  signs  to 
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him  to  rise.  He  did  so.  They  led  him  out  of  the  hut, 
and  thereafter  conducted  him  to  a  sort  of  square  or  open 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  which  was  crowded  with 
the  natives,  seemingly  awaiting  the  exhibition  of  a  spec¬ 
tacle. 

In  the  centre  of  this  area,  a  stake  was  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  close  by  blazed  a  huge  fire,  in  which  were 
several  rods  or  pieces  of  iron  heating — amongst  these,  one 
or  two  old  gun  barrels. 

On  the  approach  of  the  captive,  the  assembled  mob  set 
up  a  loud  shout  of  rejoicing,  and  eagerly  made  way  for  his 
advance  with  his  guards  to  the  centre  of  the  square.  This 
gained,  the  unhappy  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  stake,  and 
securely  bound  to  it  by  strong  cords  of  dried  and  twisted 
grass.  All  this,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  a  prelude  to  one  of 
those  frightful  executions,  by  slow  torture,  for  which  the 
American  Indians  were  once  so  horribly  celebrated — exhi¬ 
biting,  as  they  did,  a  refinement  in  cruelty  which  no  other 
people  had  ever  approached. 

All  things  being  now  in  readiness  for  the  performance  of 
the  impending  tragedy,  one  of  the  presiding  fiends  went 
towards  the  fire,  and  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  thence  one 
of  the  halted  gun  barrels,  when  a  sudden  commotion  took 
place  in  the  crowd.  It  appeared  to  proceed  from  some  one 
forcing  his  way  towards  the  scene  of  execution ;  and,  by  the 
readiness  ■with  which  a  passage  was  endeavoured  to  be  made 
for  him,  he  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  some  note  or  considera¬ 
tion.  In  an  instant  after,  a  tall,  commanding  figure,  of  a 
complexion  much  lighter  than  those  of  the  other  Indians, 
though  still  deeply  bronzed  with  the  sun,  and  who  wore  some 
of  the  distinctive  marks  of  a  chief,  burst  into  the  open  space 
which  had  been  kept  clear  for  the  performance  of  the  dreadful 
operations  that  were  about  to  commence,  and  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  the  bound  captive. 

Having  entered  the  fatal  area,  which  he  did  with  great 
hurry  and  excitation  of  manner,  he  instantly,  having  pre¬ 
viously  only  glanced  at  the  prisoner,  began  a  harangue  to  the 
surrounding  multitude,  but  especially  addressing  himself  to 
two  or  three  leading  men,  who  stood  apart  from  the  rest, 
with  their  arms  folded  on  their  breasts,  awaiting  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  execution,  whose  details  were  deputed  to  inferior 
personages. 

The  speaker  delivered  himself  with  great  energy,  and  in  a 
tone  of  authority  and  passionate  rebuke,  under  which  those 
he  addressed  seemed  to  succumb. 

The  executioners  in  the  meantime  stayed  their  proceedings, 
as  if  awaiting  the  result  of  the  speaker’s  interference. 

Having  concluded  what  he  had  to  say,  the  latter,  whose 
brow  was  still  clouded  with  anger,  approached  the  prisoner, 
and,  drawing  a  hunting  knife  from  Ids  belt,  severed  the 
cords  with  which  he  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and  set  him 
at  liberty. 

It  was  now  obvious  to  the  prisoner,  although  he  had  not 
understood  a  word  of  what  had  passed,  that  his  liberator  was 
liis  friend,  and  likely  to  be  the  preserver  of  his  life. 

Under  this  impression,  he  would  have  thanked  the  chief 
for  his  humane  interference  in  his  behalf;  but,  thinking  that 
he  would  not  be  understood,  he  contented  himself  with  endea¬ 
vouring  to  express  the  gratitude  he  felt  by  his  looks. 

The  chief  marked,  and  apparently  comprehended  these 
silent  but  not  ineloquent  indications  of  feeling;  for  he  smiled 
kindly  on  the  prisoner,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  as  he 
walked  with  pain  and  difficulty,  led  him  towards  a  seat  at 
some  little  distance. 

As  already  said,  the  released  captive  had  hitherto  refrained 
from  expressing  what  he  felt  in  language,  from  a  belief  that  it 
would  not  be  understood ;  but,  urged  by  an  increasing  anxiety 
to  impress  the  preserver  of  his  life  with  a  sense  of  the  grati¬ 
tude  Iqj  felt  j  and,  on  reflection,  thinking  it  possible  that  the 


former  might  understand  a  little  English,  he  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  making  the  experiment. 

“  Brave  warrior,”  he  said,  “  do  you  speak  English  ?  ” 

The  former  folded  his  arms  across  his  breast,  and  smiling, 
replied,  with  a  nod — 

“  A  little,”  uttered  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  not  a  little 
startled  him  by  whom  the  query  had  been  put.  It  was  so 
distinctly  pronounced,  and  so  entirely  free  from  all  peculiarity 
of  intonation  or  accent. 

Taking  no  notice  of  this,  however,  he  proceeded  to  say — 

“  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  as  you  will  understand  me  when 
I  say  that  I  feel  the  deepest  gratitude  for  your  humane  in¬ 
terference  in  my  behalf  this  day.  Would  I  could  do  or  say 
more  to  assure  you  of  what  I  feel.” 

“  I  do  not  desire  more,”  replied  the  chief.  “  My  happiness 
at  having  come  so  opportunely  to  your  rescue  is,  I  assure 
you,  at  least,  equal  to  your  gratitude.” 

“  Good  God !  ”  exclaimed  the  released  captive,  struck  with 
the  plainness  and  familiarity  of  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken, 
and  looking  with  the  utmost  surprise  in  the  face  of  the  In¬ 
dian  chief,  “where  did  you  learn  to  speak  my  native  language 
with  such  ease  and  fluency  ?  ” 

The  latter  smiled,  and  replied  that  he  had  been  much 
amongst  the  English  settlers  at  one  time,  and  had  then 
learned  to  speak  their  language. 

“  But  you  are  not  so  dark  as  the  other  people  here,”  re¬ 
joined  the  liberated  prisoner ;  “nor  does  your  features  or  cast 
of  countenance  resemble  theirs.  You  are  not,  at  least,  of 
Indian  parentage.” 

Again  the  chief  smiled,  but  his  only  reply  was  a  simple 
negative.  Then  changing  the  subject,  and  becoming  speaker 
in  turn — “You  are  a  British  officer,  they  inform  me.” 

“  I  am,  or  rather,  I  was,”  replied  the  latter.  “  Whether 
I  ever  be  so  again  is  questionable.” 

“  You  may,  if  you  choose  it,”  said  the  chief.  “  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  shall  be  afforded  you ;  for,  so  soon  as  you  have  rested 
with  me  a  day  or  two,  and  are  able  to  travel,  which,  I  perceive, 
you  axe  not  just  now,  I  shall  myself  conduct  you  to  a  point 
from  which  you  may  easily  and  safely  find  your  way4o  the 
British  lines.  I  am  friendly  to  the  British,  and  have  had 
the  happiness  of  saving  many  lives  of  both  officers  and  privates 
of  the  British  army,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  my 
tribe.” 

“  Are  you,  then,  the  Indian  chief  of  whose  numerous  acts 
of  humanity  in  that  way  I  have  so  often  heard  ?  ”  inquired 
the  British  officer. 

“  I  am,”  said  the  chief. 

“  Then  why  do  you  not  come  forward  and  seek  the  reward 
of  your  humanity  ?  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  load  you  with 
favours.  He  has  heard  much  of  your  generous  conduct,  and 
so  has  the  whole  British  army.  Why  seek  ye  not  the  reward 
you  have  so  well  earned  ?  ” 

“  Simply  because  I  want  no  reward,”  replied  the  chief. 
“  I  have  been  unable  to  prevent  my  tribe  taking  the  field 
against  the  British,  but  I  have  not  joined  their  expeditions 
— I  have  remained  at  home  in  pursuit  of  my  usual  oc¬ 
cupations.  Although,  however,  my  influence  has  been 
unequal  to  keeping  my  tribe  from  taking  up  arms  against 
your  people,  it  is  still  powerful  enough,  as  you  have  this 
day  experienced,  to  save  their  lives  when  made  prisoners. 

“I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  cases  where 
I  happen  to  be  on  the  spot  myi-elf  that  I  can  effect  this.  My 
people  endeavour  to  conceal  these  things  from  me,  and  perpe¬ 
trate  many  murders  of  which  I  know  nothing.  My  appear¬ 
ance  here  to-day,  for  instance,  was  wholly  unexpected  by 
them  ;  they  had  not  looked  for  me ;  and  were  hastening  your 
execution  before  I  should  arrive.  It  is  therefore  to  chance,  in 
a  great  measure,  that  you  owe  your  life.” 

“It  is  to  you ,  under  God,  I  owe  my  life,”  replied  the 
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officer,  emphatically.  “  No  other  agency  can  I  recognise  in 
it.” 

“Well,  be  it  so,”  said  the  chief,  smiling.  “We  shall 
not  differ  on  that  point.  In  the  meantime,  believe  that  in 
me  you  have  found  a  brother,  and  that  is  a  dear  relation¬ 
ship.” 

“  It  is,”  said  the  officer.  “  I  once  had  one,  and  only 
one.” 

“  He ’s  dead,  then,”  said  the  chief,  fixing  his  eye  keenly 
upon  the  speaker — for  some  strange  fancies  were  beginning 
to  cross  his  mind. 

“  I  fear  he  is,”  replied  the  former ;  “  although  I  have  no 
certainty  of  it.  It  is  near  twenty  years  since  we  heard  any¬ 
thing  of  him.  I  was  but  a  child  when  he  went  away.” 

“  How — where  went  he  to  ?”  inquired  the  chief,  with  strong 
marks  of  interest. 

“  Why,  that  we  never  knew  either,”  replied  the  other. 
“  He  fled  his  country,  poor  fellow,  and  yet  without  much 
occasion  either ;  for  he  had  done  nothing  dishonest  or  dishon¬ 
ourable.  He  was  a  lad  of  strong  passions,  and,  in  anger,  dis¬ 
charged  a  fowlingpiece  at,  and  wounded,  a  person  who  had  pro¬ 
voked  him  by  irritating  language.” 

“  What ! — eh !  ”  exclaimed  the  Indian  chief,  in  great  agita¬ 
tion,  the  blood  rushing  to  and  from  his  swarthy  brow  with 
sudden  and  violent  alternation.  “The  circumstances,  the 
circumstances,  the  particular  circumstances,”  he  added,  with 
breathless  interest.  “  What  situation  did  this  lad  hold  at  the 
time  ?  What  was  his  business  ?  ” 

“  He  was  a  gamekeeper,”  replied  the  officer,  looking  with 
much  surprise  on  the  agitation  of  the  Indian  chief.  “A 
gamekeeper  to  the  Earl  of  Winterton.” 

“  His  name — his  name !  ”  exclaimed,  or  rather  shouted  the 
chief. 

“  Kincardine.” 

“  And  he  was  your  brother  ?  ” 

“  He  was.” 

“  Then,  gracious  God !  you  are  mine,  and  your  name  is 
John  Kincardine,”  exclaimed  the  Indian  chief,  making  to¬ 
wards  the  latter,  (for  indeed  it  was  he,)  and  taking  him  in 
his  arms.  “  Yes,  you  are  my  brother.  I  am  he  of  whom  you 
have  spoken.  I  am  James  Kincardine.” 

Need  we  describe  the  surprise  of  the  former  on  tins  extra¬ 
ordinary  denouement  taking  place?  We  need  not.  The 
reader  will  conceive  it. 

On  the  first  emotions  of  joy  and  surprise  subsiding,  James 
Kincardine  turned  to  the  assembled  people  around,  who  had 
hitherto  been  silent  although  wondering  spectators  of  what 
was  passing,  and  informed  them  that  their  late  captive  was 
his  brother. 

A  shout  of  exultation  followed  this  announcement ;  and 
those  who  had,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  shedding  his  blood,  now  crowded  round  to  do 
him  honour. 

Kincardine  now  conducted  his  brother  to  his  wigwam, 
where,  assisted  by  some  old  Indian  women— for  his  fair 
Meguilong  was  dead — she  had  died  a  year  before — he  nursed 
him  for  several  days  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  with 
unwearying  zeal. 

At  the  end  of  that  period,  Captain  Kincardine  declared 
himself  quite  restored,  and  expressed  an  anxiety  to  rejoin 
his  regiment. 

During  the  interval  that  had  passed,  the  brothers  had 
fully  explained  to  each  other  their  respective  circumstances 
and  positions,  which,  of  course,  included  the  histories  of 
their  past  fives,  from  the  time  they  had  last  seen  each 
other,  and  had  taken  into  consideration  their  future  pros¬ 
pects. 

During  this  interval,  too,  Captain  Kincardine  had  pre¬ 
vailed,  although  not  without  much  difficulty,  and  not  with¬ 


out  the  most  earnest  entreaties  and  expostulations,  on  his 
brother  to  promise  that  he  would  abandon  his  present  fife, 
and  return  with  him  to  civilised  society.  As  an  induce¬ 
ment,  he  held  out  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would,  he  had  no 
doubt,  very  readily  give  him  a  commission  in  the  army,  in 
consideration  of  the  many  acts  of  humanity  towards  British 
captives,  taken  by  the  Indians,  which  were  at  his  credit,  and 
that  they  might  possibly  be  permitted  to  serve  in  the  same 
regiment. 

As  already  mentioned,  it  was  not  for  some  time,  and  before 
Kincardine  had  reflected  long  on  the  proposals  of  his  brother, 
that  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  comply  with  them.  When 
he  did  so,  it  was  in  these  words : — 

“  I  have  well  weighed  all  that  you  have  said  to  me,  brother, 
but  have  found  it  difficult  to  think  of  resigning  a  mode  of 
fife  to  which  long  custom  has  not  only  reconciled  me,  but  has 
strongly  attached  me.  The  chief  tie,  however — the  dear  tie 
which  first  drew  me  to,  and  then  bound  me  to  savage  life,  no 
longer  exists.  My  beloved  Meguilong” — here  Kincardine’s 
emotion  choked  his  utterance,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  go  on.  At  length,  “My  beloved  Meguilong,”  he  said, 
“  is  no  more ;  and  there  is  nothing  now,  beyond  my  own  in¬ 
clinations,  to  bind  me  to  this  kind  of  existence.  Had  she 
been  alive,  there  is  no  earthly  consideration  that  would  have 
tempted  me  to  leave  the  forest,  endeared  as  it  is  to  me 
by  a  thousand  tender  recollections  and  associations.  All 
this,  however,  is  now  past,  and  I  will  go  with  you,  brother, 
although  I  Bhall  leave  behind  me  all  that  I  hold  most 
dear.” 

Two  days  after,  the  brothers  set  out  for  the  British  fines. 
They  reached  them  in  safety.  Captain  Kincardine  pre¬ 
sented  his  brother  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  at  once  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  an  ensigncy  in  the  same  regiment  in  which 
the  captain  served. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  the  brothers  came 
home,  when  the  king,  to  whom  their  story  was  related, 
settled  a  handsome  annuity  on  James  for  life,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  his  humane  services  in  saving  the  fives  of  the 
British  soldiers  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  In¬ 
dians. 

James  remained  in  the  army  until  he  had  attained  the  rank 
of  captain,  when  he  retired  on  hall-pay,  which,  added  to  his 
annuity,  placed  him  in  easy  circumstances,  as  lie  never  mar¬ 
ried  again.  John  attained  in  time  the  rank  of  colonel,  when 
he  also  resigned,  and  joined  his  brother  in  his  retirement  in 
Renfrewshire,  the  place  of  their  nativity. 


A  PASSAGE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ST  KENTIGERN. 

This  celebrated  personage,  as  is  well  known,  first  began 
business  as  a  saint  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow. 

On  his  first  settlement  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  built 
himself  a  hut — said  hut  bearing  a  felicitous  resemblance  to 
a  pig-sty — on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cathedral  called  by  his 
name. 

While  the  saint  was  yet  but  little  known  as  a  person  of 
eminent  piety,  he  was  one  day  surprised  by  the  visit  of  a 
young  and  very  beautiful  lady,  who  called  at  his  cottage. 
He  was  listlessly  leaning  over  the  little  half-door  of  his 
domicile  when  the  lady  approached,  thinking  how  he  had 
best  go  to  work  to  establish  a  reputation,  and  but  little 
imagining,  worthy  man,  ’that  an  opportunity  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  desirable  end  was  at  that  very  moment  about  to  be 
presented  to  him. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Mr  Kentigern  ?  ”  said  the  lady,  with  a 
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gracious  smile  and  profound  courtesy,  on  coming  within  a 
yard  or  so  of  the  former. 

“  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  ma’am,”  replied  the  saint,  re¬ 
spectfully,  and  at  the  same  time  doffing  a  red  nightcap,  which 
he  happened  to  have  on  at  the  moment. 

“  Could  I  have  a  private  word  with  you,  sir,”  said  the 
lady.. 

Saint  Kentigern  looked  embarrassed  by  this  request.  He 
thought  it  wouldn’t  look  well  in  a  person  of  his  pretensions 
to  be  giving  private  audiences  to  young  ladies.  However, 
his  natural  urbanity  and  politeness  finally  prevailed,  and, 
opening  the  half-door  as  he  spoke — “  Oh,  certainly,  ma’am,” 
he  said.  “  By  all  means.  Walk  in  if  you  please.” 

The  lady  complied. 

“  Grieved,  ma’am,  to  be  obliged  to  introduce  you  to  such 
sorry  quarters,”  said  the  saint,  dusting  a  rush-bottomed 
chair  with  half  the  bottom  away,  and  the  remaining  half 
all  tag-rag  and  bobtail,  for  the  lady  to  sit  upon.  She  sat 
down. 

The  saint  drew  in  the  only  other  chair  he  had  for  his  own 
accommodation.  It  was  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  The  bottom 
was  driven  full  of  nails,  points  projecting  upwards.  It  was  a 
sort  of  a  mortification  chair,  and  the  one  in  which  the  saint 
always  sat.  He  would  sit  in  no  other. 

Having  seated  himself,  St  Kentigern  waited  the  lady’s 
communication.  She  began 

“Mr  Kentigern,  the  favourable  reports  I  have  heard  of 
your  piety,  (here  St  Kentigern  bowed  politely  to  his  fair 
visitor,)  have  induced  me  to  call  upon  you,  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  your  advice  and  aid  in  a  very  awkward  and  unplea¬ 
sant  affair.  You  must  know,  six,  that,  about  three  weeks 
ago,  my  husband,  who  is  one  of  the  most  jealous  men  alive, 
presented  me  with  a  gold  ring.  Well,  this  ring  I  most  un¬ 
fortunately  lost  while  bathing  one  day  lately  in  the  river 
Clyde,  on  the  banks  of  which  we  live.  It  had  dropped  off 
my  finger  while  I  was  in  the  water,  for  I  missed  it  the 
moment  I  came  out;  but  it  was,  of  course,  irrecoverable. 
Well,  Mr  Kentigern,  would  you  believe  it,  my  husband,  un¬ 
feeling  brute  that  he  is,  swears  that  I  never  lost  the  ring,  but 
have  given  it  to  some  gallant.  He  suspects  my  virtue,  Mr 
Kentigern.  He  does,  he  does.  Oh !  I  cannot  live  under  the 
vile  imputation ;  ”  and  here  the  afflicted  fair  one  burst  into 
tears. 

“  Be  composed,  my  dear  madam,  be  composed,  I  beg  of 
you,”  said  the  saint,  with  an  extremely  kind  and  con¬ 
solatory  manner.  “  It  seems  to  be  a  very  hard  case,  cer¬ 
tainly.” 

“  It  is,  sir,  a  very  hard  one — a  very  cruel  one.  I  am  an 
ill-used,  a  shockingly  ill-used  woman,  Mr  Kentigern.  Now, 
my  dear  sir,”  continued  the  lady,  getting  a  little  more  calm, 
“  can  you  do  anything  for  me  ?  Can  you  assist  me  to  dis¬ 
abuse  my  husband  of  the  infamous  notion  he  has  taken  into 
his  head  ?  ” 

“Why,  ma’am,  not  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  not 
to-night,”  said  the  saint,  stroking  his  chin  thoughtfully. 
“  I  must  have  a  little  time  to  think,  ma’am ;  and,  moreover, 
ma’am — pray,  be  not  offended — I  must  make  some  inquiries 
into  the  case  before  I  can  do  anything  in  it ;  and,  to  be  plain 
with  you,  ma’am — plain  dealing  is  best  in  all  cases— I  must 
make  some  inquiries  regarding  yourself,  before  I  can  pro¬ 
mise  you  any  assistance,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
result  of  these  inquiries  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  No 
doubt  of  it  whatever. 

“  This  being  the  case,  then,  ma’am,  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  call  upon  me  again — say  to-morrow,  about  this 
time — I  will  see  what  can  be  done ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
beg  to  assure  you  that  it  will  afford  me  infinite  pleasure  if 
I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  this  or  any  other  matter.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you,  sir ! — thank  you  ! — you  are  very  kind,” 


said  the  lady,  rising  from  her  seat.  “  I  cannot  tell  you,  Mr 
Kentigern,  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you ;  for,  feehng  con¬ 
fident  of  the  result  of  the  inquiries  you  quite  leasonably  pro¬ 
pose  to  make,  I  may  reckon,  I  daresay,  on  having  secured 
your  kind  assistance  in  tills  most  unhappy  affair.  I  will  be 
punctual,  to-morrow  afternoon.  Good  morning,  sir — good 
morning.” 

“  Good  morning,  ma’am,”  replied  the  saint,  also  rising. 
“  Sorry,  ma’am,  that  I  can  offer  you  no  refreshment  of  any 
kind.  I  keep  no  bottle,”  he  added,  smiling.  “  A  few  herbs 
from  the  Fir  Park,  and  a  pitcher  of  water  from  the  Molen- 
dinar,  form  the  staple  of  my  living.” 

“Don’t  mention  it,  Mr  Kentigern! — don’t  mention  it,  my 
dear  sir,  if  you  please.  You  have  been  but  too  kind  in  say¬ 
ing  the  many  obliging  things  you  have  said.  Good  morning 
again,  sir.” 

The  saint  bowed,  and  the  lady  departed — having  previ¬ 
ously  given  the  former  to  understand  that  her  name  was  Mrs 
Milligan. 

The  worthy  saint  lost  no  time  in  making  the  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  the  lady  which  he  had  proposed  to  make.  She  was 
not  half-an-liour  gone  when  he  drew  on  his  greatcoat,  the 
night  being  chilly,  rolled  a  red  comforter  about  his  neck,  took 
a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  Mrs  Milli¬ 
gan’s  character. 

The  result  was  highly  gratifying.  He  found  that  she  was 
a  most  virtuous  woman;  most  exemplary,  as  the  obituaries 
have  it,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  that  her  husband  was 
a  brute. 

Possessed  of  this  satisfactory  information,  the  saint  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  awaited  with  some  impatience — for  he 
delighted  in  doing  good — the  promised  reappearance  of  Mrs 
Milligan. 

The  lady  came  at  the  appointed  time.  Saint  Kentigern 
received  her  with  a  cordial  welcome.  There  was  now,  on 
his  part,  no  doubt — no  hesitation — no  reserve.  The  infor¬ 
mation  he  had  received  regarding  her  had  banished  all  that. 

“  Come  away,  my  dear  madam,”  he  said,  taking  her  affec¬ 
tionately  by  the  hand,  and  contemplating  her  with  a  smile 
of  great  benignity.  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  still  more 
glad  to  inform  you  that  all’s  right.  I  have  had  the  most 
satisfactory  accounts  of  you  in  all  quarters.” 

The  lady  blushed  and  curtsied. 

“  Then,  sir,”  she  said,  “  I  may  hope,  I  presume,  for  your 
kind  assistance  in  helping  me  to  re-establish  my  character.” 

“Most  certainly,  ma’am.” 

“You  will  probably  take  the  trouble  of  calling  on  my 
husband,  and,  by  reasoning  with  him,  convince  him  of  the 
injustice  he  has  done  me.” 

“  No,  ma’am.  I  will  serve  you  in  a  much  more  effectual 
way.” 

“Indeed,  sir;  and  how,  pray?” 

“  I  will  perform  a  miracle,  madam,  in  your  behalf,”  said 
the  saint.  “A  miracle,  madam;  and  one  of  the  neatest 
that  has  been  done  for  a  long  while.  Quite  a  gem  of  a 
thing.” 

“  A  miracle !  ”  exclaimed  the  lady,  in  raptures.  “  Oh  dear ! 
that  will  be  so  delightful,  so  charming.” 

“Yes,  madam,”  said  St  Kentigern,  with  a  look  of  grave 
importance — “it  shall  be  a  very  pretty  thing.  It  will  con¬ 
found  your  enemies,  madam,  especially  your  unfeeling 
monster  of  a  husband — whom  it  will  strike  as  dumb  as  an 
oyster.” 

“ Pray,  what  sort  of  a  miracle  will  it  be,  Mr  Kentigern?” 
inquired  the  lady,  eagerly. 

“  Excuse  me,  ma’am,”  said  the  former.  “  It  never  does  to 
divulge  these  things  beforehand.  But  I  ’ll  tell  you  what 
you  have  to  do,  ma’am.  Without  mentioning  anything  of 
this  matter  to  your  husband,  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him 
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to  walk  with  you  by  tbe  river  side,  a  little  above  tbe  village 
of  Bridgegate,  to-morrow  afternoon  about  this  time.  I  will 
be  on  the  ground,  and  will,  then  and  there,  perform  the 
miracle  I  have  spoken  of.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you,  sir — a  thousand  thanks,”  said  Mrs 
Milligan,  rising  to  depart  “  I  shall  be  punctual,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  coax  my  nusband  to  come  along  with 
me;  although  it  will  not  be  an  easy  task,  as  he  is  in 
shocking  bad  humour  just  now,  about  that  confounded 
ring.  However,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  him 
after  all.” 

“I  hope  you  will,  ma’am — I  hope  you  will,”  said  St 
Kentigern,  bowing  his  fair  visitor  to  the  door. 

On  the  following  afternoon,  Mrs  Milligan  and  her  husband 
appeared  at  the  appointed  place.  How  she  had  prevailed  on 
him  to  accompany  her  is  not  known ;  but  there  they  were. 
That  they  were  still,  however,  on  very  indifferent  terms,  was 
evident,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  walking  arm  in 
arm  together,  but  one  after  the  other — the  gentleman  first, 
and  the  lady  several  yards  behind.  The  former,  too,  was 
looking  most  horribly  sulky  and  discontented. 

While  thus  dodging  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Milligan  saw  a  stout  gentleman,  carrying  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  wearing  a  very  broad  brimmed  hat,  approaching 
with  a  slow  and  stately  step.  It  was  St  Kentigern. 

Mrs  Milligan  immediately  recognised  him;  and,  running 
forward,  extended  her  hand  to  him.  The  saint  took  it 
cordially ;  touching  his  hat,  at  the  same  time,  respectfully, 
with  his  left  hand. 

“  My  husband,  Mr  Kentigern,”  said  the  lady,  introducing 
the  latter  to  the  former — “Mr  Kentigern,  Peter.” 

“Hope  you’re  well,  sir,”  said  the  saint  to  Mr  Milligan, 
raising  his  hat  politely,  but  at  the  same  time  looking  very 
cold  and  stern. 

“  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  sir,”  replied  the  latter,  some¬ 
what  gruffly. 

“  Mr  Milligan,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say,”  resumed  St  Kenti¬ 
gern,  “  that  you  are  using  your  poor  wife  here  very  ill — very 
ill,  indeed.  She  is  a  paragon  of  virtue,  sir ;  and  your  accusing 
of  her  having  given  away  the  ring  you  presented  her  with 
lately,  is  a  most  unjust  one.  She  lost  the  ring,  sir,  and 
precisely  in  the  way  she  says.” 

“That’s  all  in  my  eye,”  replied  the  uncourteous  Mr 
Milligan.  “  I  know  better.” 

“  I  ’ll  prove  it,  sir,”  said  St  Kentigern,  indignantly. 

“Will  you,  by  Jingo!”  replied  Mr  Milligan.  “I  should 
like  to  see  you.” 

St  Kentigern  deigned  no  further  altercation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but,  turning  towards  the  river,  where  were  some  fisher¬ 
men  dragging  a  net  to  shore — 

“I  say,  lads,”  he  called  out,  addressing  the  fishermen, 
“  bring  hither  the  first  salmon  you  catch.” 

One  of  the  men  touched  his  hat,  and  said  he  would ;  and, 
in  a  minute  after,  came  towards  the  saint  with  a  fine  large 
fish,  which  had  just  been  taken,  in  his  arms. 

“  put  it  down  on  the  grass  there,”  said  the  saint  to  the 
fisherman.  “Now,  my  man,  kneel  down,  open  the  fish’s 
mouth,  and  see  if  it  contains  anything  extraordinary.” 

The  man  did  as  he  was  desired.  He  knelt  down,  opened 
the  salmon’s  mouth,  when,  lo,  and  behold  !  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  gold  ring.  The  fisherman  was  amazed.  St  Kenti¬ 
gern  was  not  so  in  the  least,  but  coolly  desired  the  man  to 
hand  it  to  him.  He  did  so,  when  the  saint,  presenting  it  to 
Mr  Milligan,  said — 

“  Examine  that  ring,  sir,  and  see  if  you  recognise  it.  I 
rather  think  you  will  find  it  to  be  the  same  with  that  you 
gave  to  your  wife,  and  which  you  kicked  up  such  a  dust 
about.” 

“  It  is— it  is,  indeed  1  ”  exclaimed  the  astonished  and  con- 
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founded  Mr  Milligan,  turning  the  ring  round  and  round. 

“  The  identical  ring,  as  I ’m  a  sinner !  ” 

“Yes,  sir,  it  is,”  said  St  Kentigern,  with  a  severe 
aspect.  “And  now,  sir,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself, 
and  of  the  gross  injustice  you  have  done  this  most  innocent 
and  most  virtuous  woman  here  ?  Does  not  this  satisfy 
you  that  she  indeed  lost  the  ring  as  she  said  ?  Is  not  its 
being  found  in  the  river  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  lost 
there?” 

“  It  is — it  is !  I  am  satisfied — perfectly  satisfied,”  re¬ 
plied  the  contrite  and  humbled  Mr  Milligan;  “and  heartily 
sorry  am  I  for  the  injury  I  have  done  you,  my  dear.” 

And  he  tenderly  embraced  his  wife,  who,  so  far  from 
triumphing  over  her  husband  in  an  insolent  manner,  as  she 
might  well  have  done,  or  rejecting  his  advances,  was  all 
meekness  and  humility.  Her  innocence  had  been  proven, 
and  she  was  satisfied;  it  was  all  she  desired. 

“Now,  my  dear  sir,”  said  the  repentant  husband,  ad¬ 
dressing  St  Kentigern,  “  how  am  I  to  recompense  you  for 
the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  this  little  family  affair  of 
mine  ?  ” 

“  I  want  no  recompense,  sir,”  replied  the  saint ;  “I  do 
good  for  its  own  sake  alone,  and  not  for  reward.” 

“You  will,  at  least,  do  us  the  honour  of  going  home 
with  us,  and  taking  a  bit  of  dinner  with  us,”  said  Mr 
Milligan. 

“  Excuse  me ;  I  never  dine  out,”  replied  St  Kentigern ; 
“nor  is  it  a  practice  I  approve  of.  Good  evening,  sir;  and 
allow  me  to  hope  that  you  will  benefit  by  this  lesson.”  Then, 
turning  to  Mrs  Milligan — “  Good  evening,  my  dear  madam,” 
he  said,  taking  her  tenderly  by  the  hand.  “  Y our  innocence 
is  now  fully  and  fairly  established,  and  your  enemies  fully 
and  fairly  confounded.  Believe  me,  madam,  I  am  delighted 
with  having  had  the  opportunity  of  serving  you ;  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  me  should  you  ever 
again  stand  in  need  of  any  sucu  aid  or  advice  as  I  can  afford. 
Farewell,  my  dear  madam ! 

And  the  saint,  raising  his  hat  politely  to  the  lady,  who 
was  so  much  affected  that  she  could  not  say  a  word,  and 
rather  coldishly  saluting  the  gentleman,  turned  him  round 
and  departed. 

Such  is  the  well-authenticated  tradition  which  has  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  amongst,  other 
emblematical  insignia,  the  figure  of  a  salmon  with  a  ring  in 
its  mouth. 

This  famous  miracle,  we  may  add,  set  St  Kentigern  at 
once  upon  his  feet.  It  made  him  as  a  saint,  throwing  around 
him  an  odour  of  sanctity  which  the  lapse  of  some  eight  or 
ten  hundred  years  has  but  little  abated. 


THE  DRUNKARD’S  FATE. 

“  Oh  !  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths 
To  steal  away  their  brains  ! 

That  we  should,  with  joy,  revel,  pleasure,  and  applause, 
Transform  ourselves  to  beasts  !  ” 

t  Shakspeake. 

“  An’  whar ’s  the  money  I  gied  ye  ?  ”  was  the  angry  exclama¬ 
tion  of  Sandy  King — a  hard-working  but  dissipated  son  of 
St  Crispin — to  his  wife,  Elsie,  the  morning  after  one  of  those 
ordinary  debauches  in  which  he  was  in  the  custom  of  indulg¬ 
ing,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  wife,  and  the  serious  detri¬ 
ment  of  his  pocket. 

The  poor  woman  knew  pretty  well  what  was  to  follow 
from  this  inquiry ;  and  that  the  small  sum  which  she  had 
laid  aside  for  the  use  of  the  family  was  to  bo  taken  from  her, 
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ami  expended,  as  usual,  in  tlie  alehouse.  She  knew  too 
well,  from  experience,  that  her  entreaties  would  meet  with 
little  attention  ;  yet  she  resolved  to  make  one  effort  to  arrest 
his  purpose. 

“  Sandy,”  she  said,  “  wad  ye  bring  ruin  upon  us  a’  ? 
Would  you  leave  us  without  house  or  home,  without  shed  or 
shelter  ?  Was ’t  for  this  that  I  gathered  thegitlier  the  wee 
pickle  siller,  and  keepit  my  puir  bairns  bare  a’  the  simmer 
time,  that  ye  micht  gang  and  spend  it  a’  in  a  public-house 
afore  the  cauld  winter  nights  come  on,  when  we  will  need  a’ 
the  siller  we  can  get  ?  ” 

To  this  appeal  her  husband  did  not  condescend  to  make 
any  other  answer  than  merely  to  repeat  his  demands,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  threat  that,  if  she  did  not  make  haste  in  get¬ 
ting  it  for  him,  he  would  proceed  to  use  that  species  of  disci¬ 
pline  which  Jobson  in  the  play  found  so  successful  with  his 
wife.  Elsie  knew  it  was  vain  to  offer  further  resistance, 
and,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  many  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  she 
went  to  her  old  kist,  and,  opening  it,  drew  forth  a  small  tin 
canister  usually  appropriated  to  tea,  vulgo  vocato,  a  tea-caddy, 
but  which,  in  the  present  instance,  served  for  the  purpose  of 
her  money-safe,  from  whence  she  reluctantly  drew  forth  three 
pounds  in  small  silver  and  gave  it  to  her  husband,  with  a 
sigh  that  would  have  rent  the  heart  of  most  people,  but  which 
had  no  effect  upon  the  selfish  feelings  of  a  drunkard. 

He  seized  the  money  greedily ;  and  suspicious  that  some 
solitary  shilling  might  still  be  lurking  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canister,  he  took  it  from  her  hand  and  shook  it ;  but  no  sound 
responded  to  his  shake.  Lucidly  he  did  not  open  it,  other¬ 
wise  he  would  have  found  a  provincial  one-pound  note,  the 
produce  of  his  wife’s  spinning,  which  she  could  not  bring  her 
mind  to  give  to  him.  Having  got  what  he  wanted,  the  worth¬ 
less  husband  departed  ;  and  a  prolonged  carouse  of  three  or 
four  days,  with  his  “  cronies,”  dissipated  the  stock  which  the 
provident  Elsie  had  collected  for  the  use  of  the  family  during 
the  long  winter  months. 

The  two  persons  whose  dialogue  we  have  just  recorded, 
were  at  one  period  the  happiest  couple  in  Ashfield — a  small 
village  on  the  Borders.  Alexander  King  was,  at  that  time, 
a  strong  and  somewhat  good-looking  man — kind  to  his  wife, 
and  attentive  to  his  business.  He  had  received  the  ordinary 
education  of  a  Scottish  peasant — that  is  to  say,  he  could  read 
and  write,  and  had  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
Being  of  social  habits,  he  occasionally  indulged  in  a  glass  with 
a  friend ;  but  he  never  exceeded. 

Although  far  removed  from  the  highway,  and  approach¬ 
able  only  by  a  cross  road,  not  kept  in  the  very  best  order, 
Ashfield  did  not  escape  that  political  agitation  which  per¬ 
vaded  Scotland  some  time  ago,  and  gave  rise  to  much  dis¬ 
cussion  among  many  people  not  peculiarly  fitted  for  such 
controversies.  Of  those  individuals  who  took  more  than 
an  ordinary  interest  in  these  wranglings — for  they  could 
not  be  called  debates— that  agitated  this  once  peaceful  vil¬ 
lage,  was  Alexander  King,  who,  being  somewhat  better 
endowed  than  his  neighbours  with  the  gift  of  the  gab,  was 
looked  upon  as  an  oracle  ;  and  his  vanity  brought  about  that 
which  the  persuasions  of  his  companions  had  hitherto  failed 
of  producing.  He  thought  himself  in  honour  bound  to 
“treat”  those  Avho  honoured  him  by  listening  to  his  not 
very  intelligible  systems  of  politics ;  and  upon  these  terms 
he  was  always  sure  of  a  very  full  audience.  The  result  of 
all  this  may  be  easily  seen  ;  a  passion  for  drink  quickly 
developed  itself,  and  the  industrious  workman  was  speedily 
converted  into  the  habitual  sot.  His  customers  finding  that 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  were  more  the  subject  of  his  thoughts 
than  the  credit  they  .gave  him,  transferred  their  employment 
elsewhere ;  and,  in  this  way,  a  business  once  flourishing 
dwindled  down  to  nothing. 

His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  person  named  Scott,  a 


weaver  in  Kelso,  who,  having  died,  left  a  very  trifling  sum  to 
be  divided  among  her  and  her  two  brothers.  The  eldest, 
Thomas,  had  been  brought  up  as  a  millwright,  and,  being 
somewhat  skilful,  had  in  early  life  settled  in  America,  where, 
it  was  understood  by  his  friends,  he  was  making  money ;  but 
as  he  never  corresponded  with  his  relatives,  of  course  all  they 
could  know  of  him  was  entirely  gathered  from  those  who 
had  arrived  from  that  country.  The  youngest  son,  William, 
settled  in  Liverpool ;  and,  having  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  a  grocer,  behaved  himself  so  well  during  that  time,  that 
his  master  afterwards  took  him  into  partnership.  He  realised 
a  competence,  and  being  unmarried,  retired  from  business, 
and  took  up  his  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  where  he 
had  a  very  handsome  villa,  policy,  and  garden.  Both 
brothers  were  attached  to  their  sister ;  but  a  separation  of 
years,  and  her  marriage,  naturally  prevented  them  from 
taking  that  interest  in  her  concerns  which  otherwise  would 
assuredly  have  been  the  case.  William  was  a  bachelor ;  but 
whether  Thomas  had  taken  unto  himself  a  wife  or  not,  his 
friends  in  Scotland  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

Elsie  thus  had  little  chance,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  of 
aid  from  her  brothers,  in  endeavouring  to  cure  her  husband 
of  his  unfortunate  propensities ;  the  burden,  therefore,  lay 
upon  herself ;  and  if  prayer  and  supplication  could  have 
prevailed,  there  was  no  deficiency  of  them ;  but  Alexander 
King  was  not  a  man  to  be  moved  either  by  his  wife’s  en¬ 
treaties  or  tears.  His  proud  stomach  would  not  yield  to 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  or  impulse  of  good  feeling. 
Like  most  obstinate  people,  he  persisted  in  doing  that 
which  he  knew  to  be  wrong ;  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
being  opposed  in  any  given  thing,  was  just  an  addittonal 
inducement  for  him  to  persist  in  it.  In  the  end,  the  poor 
wife  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  witness  the  utter  ruin 
of  those  visions  of  happiness  which,  in  former  days,  she  had 
not  unfrequently  indulged  in. 

Alexander  King  had  literally  drank  himself  out  of  house 
and  home :  his  own  earnings  went  first,  and  then  the  small 
sum  his  wife  had  brought  him.  The  silver  spoons  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  these  were  followed  by  the  chest  of  drawers,  tables, 
and  chairs :  in  a  word,  everything  that  could  be  converted 
into  cash,  or  rather  drink,  quickly  disappeared,  leaving 
little  more  than  the  cottage  wall  to  shelter  his  poor  wife  anil 
family. 

One  cold  November  night,  Elsie  ivas  sitting  up  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  return  of  her  domestic  tyrant;  her  two  chil¬ 
dren  having  been  put  to  the  only  bed  the  wretched  hovel 
afforded.  A  few  sticks,  which  she  had  picked  up  during 
the  day,  gave  a  sort  of  light  to  the  apartment  whilst  burning 
on  the  hearth,  in  effect  only  rendering  its  gloom  the  more 
apparent. 

Elsie  had  tasted  no  food  for  many  hours — the  small 
quantity  of  meal  had  been  barely  sufficient  for  the  children’s 
supper,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  their  miserable 
mother.  As  she  sat  upon  the  bed-foot  where  her  children 
were,  reposing,  her  thoughts  recurred  to  former  times,  and 
her  imagination  wandered  back  to  those  happy  days  when 
her  young  heart  was  light,  and  she  danced  upon  the  green 
the  most  envied  of  the  fair.  Her  pleasant  recollections  were 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  her  husband,  drunk 
as  usual.  With  a  tremendous  oath,  he  desired  his  wife  to 
bring  his  supper.  The  poor  woman  tremblingly  arose  from 
the  bed  on  which  she  was  seated,  and  advancing  to  where  her 
husband  stood,  looked  tearfully  in  liis  face. 

“What’s  the  woman  glowring  at  in  that  way,  as  if  I  was 
a  wuddy  or  a  witch.  Get  out  o’  that,  ye  besom,  and  get 
the  supper,  as  I  tell’t  ye.”  As  he  said  this,  he  aimed  a  blow 
at  Elsie ;  and  she  evading  it,  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  clay 
floor. 

Rising  up  with  indignation  in  his  mien,  he  rushed  upon 
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Elsie,  and  struck  her  a  severe  blow  upon  the  breast.  She 
screamed  in  agony. 

“  Haud  your  tongue,  haud  your  tongue,  you  drucken 
wretch ;  ”  for  it  is  customary  for  a  man,  when  he  gets  drunk 
himself,  to  imagine  every  one  around  him  to  be  in  the  same 
condition ;  and,  without  more  ado,  he  took  the  poor  woman 
by  the  shoulders,  and  thrusting  her  forth  from  the  hut, 
barred  the  door,  then  seated  himself  alongside  the  dying 
embers  on  the  hearth,  coolly  took  out  his  pipe  and  began 
puffing  away  most  vigorously,  ever  and  anon  uttering  some 
incoherent  sentences,  in  which  the  words  “  drucken  limmer  ” 
“  pestered  wi’  women,”  “  bear  their  tongues !  ”  were  particu¬ 
larly  distinguishable. 

After  a  while,  Sandy’s  ire  having  been  apparently  subdued 
by  the  soothing  influence  of  the  Indian  weed,  he  retired  to 
rest,  and  soon  sunk  to  sleep,  nowise  disturbed  by  the  repeated 
knockings  and  cries  of  his  wife  outside. 

It  was  long  past  midnight,  and  the  hollow  wind  wailed 
fearfully  among  the  trees ;  the  moon  was  seen  but  at 
intervals,  being  partially  obscured  by  heavy  masses  of 
dark  clouds,  which  were  hurried  on  rapidly  by  the  wind ; 
the  night  was  bitterly  cold ;  and  poor  Elsie,  as  she  stood 
outside  the  hovel  that  contained  the  dearest  objects  of  her 
affections,  was  exposed  to  the  biting  influence  of  an  in¬ 
tense  frost.  She  thought  long  and  in  sorrow  of  the 
wretched  prospect  before  her ;  and,  as  a  desperate  disease 
requires  a  desperate  remedy,  she  determined,  in  her  own 
mind,  to  leave  the  country,  and  throw  herself  upon  the 
generosity  of  her  brother  in  Liverpool.  But  she  resolved 
not  to  fly  alone,  and  leave  her  children  to  the  brutality  of 
her  insensate  husband.  She  remembered,  with  feelings  of 
satisfaction,  that  the  pound  note  she  had  put  past  had  es¬ 
caped  the  notice  of  Sandy.  But  how  was  she  to  obtain 
access  to  the  hovel? — the  door  was  barred,  and  the  win¬ 
dow  might  be  so  too.  With  trembling  hands  she  touched 
the  casement,  and  found,  with  joy,  that  it  could  be  opened. 
In  an  instant  she  stood  beside  the  bed,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lay  her  husband,  whose  heavy  breathing  betokened  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  sleep.  She  raised  the  two  boys  from  their  slumber, 
and  bidding  them  keep  quiet,  speedily  put  on  their  clothes, 
and  then  securing  her  treasure,  unbarred  the  door,  and, 
taking  a  boy  in  each  hand,  proceeded  on  her  weary  pilgrim¬ 
age.  She  knew  little  of  the  perils  of  travelling ;  and  was, 
moreover,  unacquainted  with  the  road  which  was  to  lead  her 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool ;  but,  as  she  knew  that 
Yetholm  was  in  the  way,  she  determined  to  make  it  her  first 
stage,  more  especially  as  Betsy  Faa,  her  second  cousin,  lived 
there,  who  would  give  her  shelter  and  food,  and  would,  pro¬ 
bably,  be  able  to  direct  her  on  her  road.  Aslifield  was  about 
twelve  miles  from  Yetholm,  and  she  thought  she  might  be 
able  to  reach  it  by  breakfast  time.  By  this  time  it  was  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  a  great  deal  was  to  be  done 
before  daylight.  Onward  they  went,  and  with  difficulty  con¬ 
trived  to  reach  Yetholm.  The  journey  was  painful,  for  the 
little  ones  "were  unable  to  walk  so  far  ;  and  Mrs  King  was, 
therefore,  compelled,  after  she  had  got  two  or  three  miles  on 
her  way,  to  endeavour  to  carry  the  children — no  easy  matter 
— as  one  was  three,  and  the  other  five  years  of  age.  She 
struggled  on  for  about  half-a-mile,  but  could  get  no  farther  ; 
and  then  in  despair  she  sat  down  on  the  roadside  and  began 
to  cry.  Luckily  for  her,  the  burden  she  carried  had  prevented 
her  from  feeling  the  effects  of  the  cold ;  but  now  the  cessation 
of  motion  made  her  aware  of  the  inclemency  of  the  night, 
and  the  horrors  of  her  situation,  for  the  first  time,  flashed 
upon  her  mind. 

“  My  puir  bairns,”  she  cried,  “  this  cauld  nicht  is  no  for 
ye  !  ”  and  then  pressing  them  to  her  bosom,  endeavoured  to 
draw  her  cloak  more  completely  over  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  what  would  have  been  the  consequences,  had  she 


been  allowed  to  remain  in  this  situation  all  night;  but  Heaven 
had  determined  that  her  sufferings  should  not  terminate  in 
this  way,  for  a  haycart  passing  by,  the  driver  of  which  com¬ 
miserating  in  the  poor  woman’s  situation,  gave  her  a  “  lift” 
as  far  as  the  first  toll-bar  on  this  side  of  Yetholm.  As  only 
half-a-mile  would  terminate  her  journey,  the  rest  of  it  was 
easily  managed ;  and  about  nine  o’clock  she  found  herself  at 
the  house  of  Betsy  Faa,  who,  although  much  astonished  at 
the  visit,  gave  the  visitor  as  warm  a  reception  as  she  could 
have  wished. 

Betsy  Faa  kept  a  small  shop,  in  which  she  sold  all  sorts  of 
things,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  the  exact  call¬ 
ing  she  exercised.  Tobacco,  and  tea  and  sugar,  were  her 
principal  commodities  ;  but  she  drove  a  tolerable  trade  in 
ready-made  shoes,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  other  articles  of 
general  consumption. 

The  two  friends  were  long  in  consultation  as  to  Elsie’s 
future  designs. 

“  Elsie,”  said  Betsy,  “  Liverpool  is  a  far  way  off,  and  I  am 
just  thinking  you  ’ll  no  be  able  to  get  that  length.  Now  I 
have  neither  kith  nor  kin,  and  if  ye  ’ll  just  leave  the  bairns 
wi’  me,  I  ’ll  tak  care  that  your  drucken  blackguard  of  a  hus¬ 
band  ’ll  no  put  hands  upon  them.” 

To  this  Elsie  would  not  consent ;  but  at  last,  after  a  good 
deal  of  friendly  altercation,  it  was  agreed  that  William,  the 
eldest,  was  to  go  with  his  mother,  whilst  Sandy,  the  youngest, 
was  to  remain  with  his  relative. 

Elsie  having  got  a  “  gouden  guinea”  from  her  cousin, 
thought  she  could  now  accomplish  her  journey,  and,  taking 
William  in  her  hand,  proceeded  to  enter  merry  England, 
by  crossing  the  Cheviots,  which,  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty,  she  accomplished,  and  arrived  safely  at  West-New¬ 
ton,  from  whence  she  went  to  Wooler,  where  she  slept  all 
night.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  trouble  our  readers  with  a 
detail  of  all  the  hardships  which  the  poor  woman  and  her 
child  underwent  in  their  progress  during  their  route  to  the 
south.  By  the  time  that  Elsie  had  got  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  place  of  her  destination,  she  had  just  eighteenpence 
left;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  since  her  departure  from 
Yetholm,  she  felt  embarrassed.  Liverpool  at  some  distance 
from  her ;  she  knew  not  her  brother’s  address ;  he  might  be 
dead.  These  considerations,  in  their  full  force,  burst  upon 
her ;  for,  previously,  her  natural  anger  at  her  husband,  and 
the  excitement  of  travelling,  had  entirely  occupied  her  mind, 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  Full  of  these  gloomy 
apprehensions,  she  wandered  on  her  way ;  and,  as  she  had 
been  unable  to  get  a  “lift”  in  a  cart,  was  tolerably  tired. 
Poor  William,  who  had  borne  up  manfully,  showed  symptoms 
of  fatigue;  and  his  mother,  taking  him  on  her  knee,  sat 
down  on  a  stone  on  the  roadside.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  she 
heard  the  noise  of  a  vehicle  approaching.  It  proved  to  be 
a  gig  with  one  gentleman  in  it.  “  Oh,”  thought  Mrs  King, 
“if  he  wad  take  the  bairn  in  beside  him,  it  wad  be  a  great 
blessing ;  and,  I ’m  sure,  if  he  is  a  real  gentleman,  that  he  ’ll 
take  pity  on  a  puir  woman  in  distress.”  But  she  had  no 
occasion  to  make  any  appeal  to  the  gentleman’s  feelings ;  for, 
seeing  a  distressed  woman  sitting  at  a  roadside  with  a  child, 
he  drew  up  and  inquired  what  was  the  matter  with  them. 
She  confided  to  him  her  forlorn  condition,  and  that  the  boy 
was  too  tired  to  go  any  farther.  He  immediately  insisted  on 
her  getting  into  the  gig  with  her  son — a  request  which  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept.  Such  a  proceeding  as  this  would, 
in  Scotland,  be  looked  upon  as  an  indication  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  insanity;  for  the  pitiful  pride  of  the  Scots  is  such 
as  to  draw  an  almost  impassible  boundary  between  the 
middle  and  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  In  England,  however, 
it  is  luckily  quite  different ;  and  no  gentleman  there  thinks 
it  a  sin  to  be  found  in  company  with  the  tradespeople  lie 
employs. 
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After  they  had  got  a  little  way  on  the  road,  the  stranger 
inquired  where  she  came  from ;  and  expressed  some  surprise 
when  she  mentioned  Scotland.  He  seemed  still  more  aston¬ 
ished  when  she  asked  if  he  knew  one  William  Scott. 

“  Scott/’  he  replied,  “  is  a  common  name  in  Liverpool ; 
and  there  is  no  lack  either  of  Williams — What  is  his 
calling  ?  ” 

“  A  grocer,  sir ;  but  he  has  now  left  off  business.” 

“  Oh  yes  !  I  know  him  well ;  but  what  do  you  want  with 
him?” 

Elsie  then  told  as  much  of  her  story  as  she  thought 
right.  He  listened ;  and  after  she  had  concluded,  he 
merely  observed — “This  is  a  sad  story,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  move  your  brother  as  much  as  it  has  affected 
me.” 

After  this  the  conversation  languished ;  and  Elsie  felt  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  taciturnity  of  her  companion,  who  appeared  to 
be  in  what  is  called  a  “  brown  study.”  After  a  ride  of  two 
hours,  the  gentleman  turned  off  the  high  road,  and  entered 
upon  a  private  one,  which  led  to  a  pleasant-looking  villa  sur¬ 
rounded  with  trees.  Here  the  gig  stopped. 

“  Mrs  King,”  said  the  stranger,  “  this  is  my  residence,  and 
as  your  little  boy  seems  much  fatigued,  he  will  be  the  better 
of  some  refreshment.  Indeed,  you  will  not  be  the  worse  of 
something  yourself.” 

“  I  canna  think  of  troubling  you,”  said  the  worthy  woman  ; 
“and  I  should  like,  besides,  to  get  to  my  brother’s  this 
night.” 

“It  is  no  trouble ;  and  I  will,  moreover,  give  you  my 
word,  that  if  you  alight,  you  will  see  your  brother  much 
earlier  than  you  anticipate.  With  these  words  he  handed 
her  out  of  the  gig ;  and  ringing  the  bell,  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  foot-boy,  who  took  the  horse  and  gig  from  his 
master.  Elsie  and  William  were  then  handed  into  a  neat 
parlour,  and,  in  ten  minutes,  a  plain  repast  was  set  before 
them,  of  which  both  the  guests  partook  with  evident  satis¬ 
faction. 

When  the  meal  was  finished,  the  stranger  asked  Mrs  King 
if  she  remembered  her  brother.  She  answered,  she  was  not 
just  sure,  but  she  rather  thought  she  would. 

“  Did  ye  ever  see  me  before,  Elsie  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment. 

“  Eh ! — sure,  it  cannot  be — gracious,  it  is  my  ain  billy  !  ” 
throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  subbing  with  de¬ 
light. 

“Yes,  Elsie,  dear;  it  is  your  brother,  who  is  grateful  to 
Providence  for  having  so  miraculously  brought  about  this  in¬ 
terview.  But  tell  me  all.  AVhere  is  your  husband  ?  I  wrote 
to  him  three  years  since,  offering  to  adopt  one  of  his  children  ; 
but  never  received  any  answer.” 

Elsie  then  told  her  story,  which  her  brother  heard  with 
feelings  of  deep  regret.  Taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  said — 

“Well,  Elsie!  since  we  have  met  in  this  unexpected  way, 
it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  we  part.  I  am  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  and  I  will  take  care  of  your  children,  but  your  hus¬ 
band  shall  never  darken  my  door.” 

As  soon  as  she  was  fairly  settled,  her  brother  resolved  to 
send  for  Sandy,  the  little  boy,  from  Yetholm ;  but  here  a 
most  unexpected  circumstance  frustrated  his  kind  inten¬ 
tions,  and  inflicted  a  serious  blow  upon  Mrs  King.  Betsy 
Faa,  being  obliged  to  attend  to  her  business,  was  not  able  to 
be  always  looking  after  the  youngster,  and  as  children  are 
wilful,  Sandy,  notwithstanding  her  orders  to  the  contrary, 
was  perpetually  rambling  about  the  place,  which,  we  need 
hardly  mention,  was  a  great  stronghold  of  the  gipsies  in 
Scotland.  One  morning  he  went  out,  and  never  returned. 
Every  search  was  made  for  him,  but  to  no  purpose — not 
the  slightest  trace  of  him  could  be  found.  Betsy  Faa  was 
dreadfully  perplexed,  and  did  aU  she  could  to  obtain  a  clue 


to  his  fate,  but  in  vain ;  and,  at  last,  the  search  was  given 
up  in  despair. 

Sandy  King  took  the  departure  of  his  wife  and  children 
very  much  to  heart,  at  first ;  but  he  soon  forgot  them  in 
the  large  potations  in  which  he  daily  indulged ;  and  having 
converted  everything  in  his  house  into  the  potent  fluid,  he 
suddenly  left  the  village  of  Ashfield,  to  which  he  never 
returned. 

Mr  Scott  redeemed  his  promise.  His  sister  took  charge  of 
his  house.  William  was  sent  to  school ;  and,  at  a  proper  age, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  his  uncle  in  America,  left  England  for 
that  country,  where  he  remained  for  many  years. 

One  evening,  nearly  twenty  years  after  this,  a  young  man, 
apparently  about  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  arrived  on 
horseback  at  the  village  of  Westfield,  and  put  up  at  the 
only  inn  the  place  afforded.  He  came  from  Hull,  he  said, 
and  was  proceeding  to  Liverpool,  but  had  lost  his  way. 
He  was  of  a  frank,  communicative  disposition ;  and,  as  he 
sat  warming  himself  at  the  kitchen  fire,  chatted  familiarly 
with  those  about  him.  During  his  discourse,  he  incauti¬ 
ously  mentioned  that  he  had  property  of  considerable  value 
in  his  portmanteau,  and  as  he  was  very  desirous  of  getting 
to  the  place  of  his  destination  as  fast  as  possible,  he  offered 
a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  next  morning  act  as  his 
guidg. 

There  were  present,  on  this  occasion,  several  people  who 
were  taking  their  evening  glass ;  and,  in  particular,  one  man, 
past  the  prime  of  life,  whose  countenance  bore  the  marks  of 
his  fondness  for  the  bottle  :  his  appearance  indicated  that  he 
was  a  labourer.  He  at  once  offered  his  services,  and  said 
that,  for  a  crown,  he  would  put  the  young  man  on  his  road. 
This  proposition  was  agreed  to ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
stranger  should  leave  next  morning  at  six.  Amongst  those 
in  the  room  were  two  individuals,  who  seemed  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  conversation.  The  one  was  young,  and  the 
other  somewhat  older ;  and  it  was  evident  that  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  earned  the  small  reward  which  he  had 
offered.  After  sitting  a  little  longer,  they  paid  their  reckon¬ 
ing,  and  then  departed. 

Next  morning  the  stranger  was  roused  by  his  guide,  and, 
having  got  the  horse  saddled,  left  the  inn  accompanied  by 
him.  It  was  a  clear  frosty  morning,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
traveller  rose  with  the  fineness  of  the  weather.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  enter  into  conversation  with  his  companion,  who, 
in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  made  very  brief  and  indistinct 
answers.  From  the  dogged  and  sulky  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  himself,  the  stranger  began  to  suspect  that 
he  was  not  entirely  recovered  from  the  libations  of  the 
preceding  evening,  and  he  gave  over  further  attempts  at 
conversation,  and  a  silence  ensued  which  lasted  fully  half 
an  hour. 

As  they  progressed,  the  road  became  narrower ;  and  the 
stranger  was  led  along  a  path  intended  merely  for  horses 
and  foot  passengers,  which  was  surrounded  on  either  side 
by  a  wall  with  a  high-grown  hedge  inside.  The  ascent  be¬ 
came  somewhat  difficult,  and  the  stranger  took  the  lead. 
The  guide  then,  seizing  an  opportunity,  struck  the  young 
man  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head,  which  felled  him  to 
the  earth.  Not  content  with  this,  or  fearing  that  his  victim 
might  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  blow,  he  repeated  it 
again  and  again,  until  the  unfortunate  youth  was,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  dead. 

Having  thus  secured  himself,  as  he  thought,  against  the 
chance  of  detection,  he  next,  very  coolly,  proceeded  to  empty 
the  pockets  of  his  victim,  and  then  jumped  upon  the  back  of 
the  horse.  But  his  guilty  career  was  checked  in  a  manner 
he  little  expected,  lie  had  not  gone  very  far,  when  he,  in 
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his  turn,  was  attacked  by  the  two  men  whose  appearance  in 
the  public-house  we  previously  noticed.  Not  being  disposed 
to  yield  up  his  booty,  he  offered  resistance,  but  in  vain,  as  a 
shot  from  a  horse-pistol,  fired  by  the  elder  person,  put  an 
end  to  the  contest.  These  worthies  had  witnessed  the  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  young  man ;  but,  having  been  at  too  great  a  dis¬ 
tance,  had  it  not  in  their  power,  even  if  disposed,  to  afford 
him  aid.  As,  however,  a  robbery  had  been  committed,  they 
thought  it  no  sin  to  follow  on  the  path  of  the  robber,  and  to 
rob  him  in  his  turn — a  project  which  was  successfully  exe¬ 
cuted. 

The  younger  lad,  whose  feelings  humanity  seemed  not  en¬ 
tirely  to  have  forsaken,  then  proposed  to  his  more  hardened 
companion  to  see  if  life  was  yet  extinct  in  the  young  gentle- 
man — a  proposition  which  was  reluctantly  agreed  to.  They 
found  the  body  warm,  and,  having  rubbed  his  temples  with 
spirits,  and  poured  a  small  quantity  down  his  throat,  he  gave 
si"ns  of  returning  animation.  Seeing  some  workmen  ap¬ 
proach,  the  elder  man  replaced  the  spirit  bottle  in  his  pockets 

_ Pis  usual  travelling  companion — and,  mounting  his  horse, 

quietly  rode  away  with  the  spoil,  followed  by  his  younger  com¬ 
panion  on  foot. 

The  persons  who  approached  were  labourers  on  the  estate 
of  Arthurlee,  belonging  to  J ohn  Arthur,  Esq.,  a  justice  of  the 
peace ;  and  they  lost  no  time  in  conveying  the  young  man  to 
that  gentleman’s  mansion-house.  Proceeding  onward,  to 
their  great  astonishment  they  found  another  person  woundtd 
very  severely ;  and  they  also  removed  him  to  the  same  place. 
Mr  Arthur  sent  immediately  for  the  village  surgeon,  who 
reported  favourably  of  the  younger,  but  unfavourably  of  the 
elder. 

As  soon  as  the  young  man  came  to  himself,  the  first  intel¬ 
ligible  words  he  uttered  were— “  My  mother,  my  poor  mother.’’ 
As  bis  senses-  returned,  he  stated  that  he  had  just  arrived 
from  America  ;  that  his  mother  s  name  was  King,  and 
that  she  lived  with  her  brother  at  a  country  house  at  some 
distance  from  Liverpool.  William  King — for  so  it  turned 
out  to  be — was  too  much  injured  to  be  permitted  to  travel; 
and  Mr  Arthur,  with  great  kindness,  invited  William’s  rela¬ 
tives  to  visit  Arthurlee — an  invitation  which  was  gratefully 

o  f‘PPT)'h0Q. 

The  meeting  of  those  attached  relatives  we  need  not  de¬ 
scribe.  In  a  week,  William  was  able  to  be  carried  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  received  every  attention  from  his 
host,  and  his  fair  daughter,  Isabella.  Meanwhile,  the  robber 
was  netting  worse ;  and  Mr  Arthur  was  anxious  to  get  him 
removed  to  the  county  jail,  but  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  identified.  Accordingly,  one  morning,  William, 
accompanied  by  his  mother  and  uncle,  proceeded  to  the  room 
where  the  ruffian  lay ;  and  Mr  Arthur,  drawing  aside  the 
curtains  of  his  bed,  asked —  m 

“  Is  that  the  man  who  robbed  you  ?  ” 

William  looked  upon  him  steadfastly,  and  said —  It 

is!”  ,  , 

Mrs  King,  for  the  first  time,  bent  her  eyes  upon  him,  upon 

hearing  the  declaration  of  her  son.  After  gazing  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  she  shrieked  out  —  “Willie,  Willie!  it’s  your  am 
faither !  ”  and  then  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

And  so  it  was.  The  wretched  man  had  been  nearly 
the  murderer  of  his  own  son.  From  the  time  that  he  left 
Aslifield,  he  had  been  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth-  and,  by  associating  with  evil-disposed  persons,  had 
become  completely  demoralised.  He  had  been  in  that 
part  of  the  country  but  a  very  short  time ;  but,  excited  by 
the  desire  of  appropriating  the  stranger’s  portmanteau,  he 
became  the  victim  of  his  own  project  Luckily,  for  all 
parties,  he  survived  the  discovery  of  his  son  only  a  few 

days.  , 

Every  search  was  made  for  the  other  two  persons,  but 


in  vain,  and  it  was  supposed  they  had  taken  shipping  for 
America.  Subsequent  investigation  led  to  a  belief  in  the 
family,  that  the  younger  person  was  the  long  lost  child, 
who,  it  appeared,  had  been  stolen  by  the  gipsies.  The 
future  career  of  William  was  prosperous.  Beloved  by  his 
mother  and  uncle,  esteemed  by  his  friends,  and  the  heir  of  a 
considerable  fortune,  he  had  every  reason  to  be  thankful  to 
Providence ;  and,  finally,  to  complete  his  worldly  happiness, 
he  was  blessed  with  the  hand  of  the  fair  Isabella,  with  whom 
he  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  during  his  stay  at  Arthurlee 


THE  CATEEAN  OF  LOCHLOY. 

“Were  I  to  lose  sight  of  my  native  hills,  my  heart  would  sink,  and  my 
arm  would  wither  like  fern  i’  the  winter  blast.”— Rob  Boy. 

“  And  so,  my  dear  lads,  you  wish  me  to  relate  my  passage 
with  the  caterans  of  Lochloy  ?  ”  said  General  Dangerlield. 

“Do,  father;  you  will  so  oblige  me,”  replied  the  younger 
of  his  two  sons. 

“Well,  then,”  continued  the  general,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  boy’s  head,  “  you  shall  have  it ;  but,  remember,  no  inter¬ 
ruption  ;  I  must  tell  my  story  my  own  way.” 

“Agreed!”  replied  his  eldest  son — Edmund,  a  fine  youth 
of  sixteen. 

“Well — to  begin  at  the  beginning — I  am  a  native  of 
Scotland— born  on  the  Borders— of  a  respectable  family 
well  known  there — the  Jardines  of  that  ilk.  I  entered  the 
army  young,  and  continued  there  the  best  part  of  my  daj  s. 
When  quartered  in  England,  I  became  acquainted  with 
your  angel  mother ;  and  upon  her  marriage  with  me,  I  was 
compelled  by  her  father  to  assume  her  name,  in  order  that 
the  family  estates  might  still  be  inherited  by  a  Danger- 

&el“  I  was  on  service  during  that  lamentable  rebellion  in 
which  so  much  blood  was  poured  out  in  an  abortive  _  attempt 
to  restore  a  doomed  race  to  their  kingly  possessions, 
fought  at  Culloden ;  and  well  remember,  and.  with  horror 
witnessed,  the  cruelties  that  followed  the  victory,  lhe 
Saxons,  as  we  were  called,  were,  in  consequence,  execrated ; 
and  the  Highlanders  burned  with  a  fierce  desire  to  avenge 
their  slaughtered  friends  and  kinsmen.  So  circumstanced,  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  Government  troops 
were  peculiarly  obnoxious;  and  it  was  consequently  very 
dangerous  for  them  to  wander  to  any  distance  from  their  re¬ 
spective  stations ;  as,  in  many  instances,  where  they  had  been 
so  foolhardy  as  disregard  the  strict  injunctions  on  the  subject, 
they  never  returned  to  tell  the  tale.  . 

“  I  had  leave  of  absence  for  a  short  time ;  and  I  therefore 
quitted  my  quarters,  which  were  at  Inverness,  m  order  to 
spend  my  Christmas  with  my  relations  m  Kelso— for  I  was 
not  then  married.  As  is  usual,  where  friends  are  happy  and 
comfortable,  they  were  not  fond  of  separating  too  soon,  and 
I  was  loath  to  leave  the  hospitable  board  of  my  entertainers ; 
so  I  fingered  as  long  as  I  could,  and  thus  made  it  a  matter  ot 
necessity  to  proceed  northwards  with  the  utmost  despatch. 
It  is  a  long  way  between  Kelso  and  Inverness  ;  and  I  had  o 
proceed  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  single  servant  We 
got  on  very  well  till  we  reached  Glasgow,  after  which  the 

lourney  was  both  tedious  and  vexatious. 

“  On  the  second  day,  after  quitting  the  western  metropolis, 
there  came  on  a  great  fall  of  snow,  partially  obstructing  the 
roads,  which,  in  those  days,  were  not  m  the  very  best  state, 
even  in  good  weather;  and,  after  pursuing,  apparently  the 
proper  route  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours,  I  found  that  we 
hadP  lost  our  way— no  very  agreeable  discovery,  especially 
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towards  the  close  of  day.  However,  there  is  nothing  like 
putting  the  best  face  on  a  thing  when  you  cannot  help  it, 
so  we  boldly  pushed  on  in  the  vain  hope  of  at  last  getting 
into  the  right  path.  Vain  it  assuredly  was ;  for,  after  wan¬ 
dering  about  till  it  became  dark,  we  made  the  important  dis¬ 
covery  that  we  were  just  as  far  off  as  ever  from  escaping  from 
our  difficulties. 

“  ‘  Is  not  yon  a  light,  sir  ?  ’  exclaimed  my  servant.  ‘  See ! 
it  is  very  high  up.' 

“  I  looked  up,  and,  certainly,  there  was  a  light ;  but  from 
what  it  proceeded  I  could  not  conjecture.  It  could  hardly 
be  from  a  house,  as  it  was  too  much  elevated.  I  desired 
my  servant  to  follow,  and  we  made  for  the  mysterious  place, 
which  was,  with  some  difficulty,  reached ;  and  where,  to  our 
infinite  dismay,  in  place  of  finding  ourselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  house,  we  discovered  that  we  were  at  the  foot  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  precipice,  and  the  light  that  had  guided  us  was  still 
glimmering  at  an  apparently  inaccessible  height  above  our 
heads. 

“  In  this  state  of  desperation,  we  hallooed,  and  made  as 
much  noise  as  possible,  and  were  speedily  answered  by  a 
human  voice,  inquiring  why  we  made  such  a  disturbance,  and 
what  we  wanted.  I  answered — 

“  ‘  Shelter  for  the  night,  and  food ;  for  we  are  nearly  dead 
from  hunger.’ 

“  To  this  no  reply  was  made  for  a  few  moments,  when  a 
voice  again  answered — 

“  ‘  Remain  where  you  are,  and  I  will  descend  and  remove 
you  from  this  place  of  danger,' 

“  A  man  then  descended  from  the  rocks,  and  desired  us  to 
follow  him,  which  we  did,  with  some  reluctance — more 
especially  as  we  were  compelled  to  leave  our  horses  below. 

‘Never  mind  the  cattle;  they  will  be  taken  good  care  of,’ 
said  our  conductor,  laying  especial  emphasis  on  the  word 
‘  good.' 

“  I  must  confess  I  did  not  feel  by  any  means  comfortable. 
But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Starvation  stared  us  in  the  face, 
and  the  danger  of  perishing  by  cold,  or  by  falling  into  some 
of  the  deep  ravine*  that  lay  about  me,  was  but  too  probable ; 
so  I  mustered  up  all  my  courage,  and  followed  my  unknown 
guide,  who  led  me,  by  a  very  precipitous  and  dangerous  path, 
to  a  large  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  rock.  My  servant  came 
last ;  and,  when  we  reached  the  place  of  our  destination,  we 
beheld  a  vast  pile  of  faggots  lighted  up  in  the  middle  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  vacuity.  The  warmth,  as  you  may  readily  suppose, 
was  very  grateful  to  two  travellers  benumbed  by  cold ;  and, 
while  we  were  standing  by  the  fire,  the  guide  suddenly  disap¬ 
peared,  but  returned,  some  few  minutes  afterwards,  from  some 
concealed  part  of  the  subterranean  habitation,  with  above  fifty 
armed  men. 

“At  such  a  very  unexpected,  not  to  say  disagreeable,  spec¬ 
tacle,  in  circumstances  otherwise  sufficiently  alarming,  both 
myself  and  servant  felt  no  small  degree  of  fear.  Our  trepida¬ 
tion  was  observed ;  and  one  of  the  number,  who  seemed  to 
have  the  command  of  the  rest  of  the  band,  addressed  me  to 
the  following  purport : — 

“  ‘  You  can  be  at  no  los3  to  conjecture  who  we  are,  and 
what  our  ordinary  occupation  is  ;  but  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  I  for,  though  we  live  by  what  is  called  violence,  we  are 
not  destitute  of  humanity.  Our  depredations  are  never 
marked  by  cruelty,  and  seldom  by  blood ;  and  those  whom 
necessity  has  thrown  on  our  care  have  never  either  been 
treated  with  barbarity  or  suffered  to  want.  We  extort  only 
a  little  from  those  who  are  able  to  spare  it,  and  rather  aug¬ 
ment  than  diminish  the  property  of  the  poor.  We  know, 
alas  !  too  well  what  the  consequences  would  be  were  we  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  powerful ;  but  we  are  re¬ 
signed  to  our  fate.  We  can  only  die  once,  and  our  enemiescan 
inflict  no  greater  vongeance  upon  us.  Miserable  we  may  be; 


but  wo  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  sufferers,  and  never  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  distress  ;  in  truth,  it  is  from  no  sordid  love  of  gain, 
nor  is  it  to  pander  to  vicious  habits  or  immoral  purposes,  that 
we  live  in  this  manner.  It  is  because  we  have  no  other  mode 
of  support ;  for,  after  the  cruelties  that  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated  upon  their  disarmed  opponents,  it  were  in  vain  to  ex¬ 
pect  assistance  or  relief  at  the  hands  of  our  Hanoverian  op¬ 
pressors. 

“  ‘  You  see  our  quarters,  and  shall  have  every  accommoda¬ 
tion  they  can  afford  you ;  and,  if  you  can  trust  us,  wrho  have 
neither  inclination  nor  reason  to  deceive  you,  we  give  you 
a  hearty  welcome  to  these  adamantine  abodes,  and  that  with 
the  most  perfect  sincerity.  Our  fare  is  homely  but  whole¬ 
some;  and  our  beds,  though  coarse,  are  clean.  Nor  be 
under  any  concern  for  your  horses  ;  they,  too,  shall  share  our 
protection  and  hospitality.  We  have  no  hay;  but  they 
shall  not  want.  Stables  we  have  none ;  but  can  shelter 

them,  for  one  night  at  least,  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.’ 

“  This  address  revived  our  courage,  which  was  not  a  little 
augmented  upon  being  handed  a  bicker  of  whisky — mountain 
dew  of  the  most  delicious  description ;  at  least  I  thought  so 

then,  and  have  never  changed  my  opinion  since.  Talk  of  the 
wines  of  Spain,  or  of  France,  or  the  Rhine,  I  never  felt  from 
them  half  the  delight  I  experienced  in  quaffing  the  nectar  of 
the  Gael.  When  we  had  finished,  a  supper  was  laid  before 
us  which  might  have  provoked  the  appetite  of  an  English 
alderman,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  We  had  blackcock 
and  ptarmigan  broiled,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  bran- 
dered ;  fine  black-faced  Highland  mutton  done  to  a  turn  in 
the  live  ashes  ;  and  a  stew  of  snipes  and  wild  duck,  the  aroma 
of  which  was  perfectly  ambrosial.  I  did  ample  justice  to  the 
good  cheer,  and  ate  with  as  much  coolness  and  self-possession 
as  if  I  had  been  seated  in  Dolly’s  chop-house,  in  place  of  an 
apparently  interminable  cave  surrounded  by  caterans ;  for  so 
the  Highland  banditti  are  termed. 

“  After  having  satisfied  my  craving  appetite,  in  which  ex¬ 
ample  I  had  a  worthy  imitator  in  the  person  of  my  servant, 
rest  was  the  next  thing  of  which  both  of  us  stood  in  need. 
My  generous  host  then  led  me  to  an  inner  apartment  in  the 
cave,  which  seemed  at  once  to  be  the  treasury  and  the  maga¬ 
zine.  There  two  sackfuls  of  heather  were,  by  his  orders, 
brought  in  and  put  on  end,  with  the  flower  uppermost.  Then 
a  rope  was  fastened  about  the  whole  to  keep  it  together,  and 
on  the  top  of  each  was  placed  a  double  blanket.  On  this 
simple  contrivance,  which  formed  an  exquisitely  soft  and  de¬ 
licious  couch,  we  laid  ourselves  down. 

“  I  had  some  notes  of  value  about  me,  and  above  twenty 
guineas  in  gold,  besides  a  very  handsome  gold  watch,  and 
other  trinkets  of  no  inconsiderable  value ;  but,  as  I  had  given 
them  up  for  lost,  I  made  no  attempt  to  secrete  any  of  them. 
My  host,  apparently  divining  my  suspicions,  insisted  upon 
mounting  guard  over  us — a  proposal  which  I  strenuously  op¬ 
posed  ;  but  he  told  me  plainly  that,  unless  he  kept  by  me,  he 
would  not  answer  for  the  conduct  of  his  companions.  Against 
this  there  was  no  appeal ;  and  he  remained  beside  us  on  the 
bare  rock  all  the  night. 

“  In  the  morning,  we  found  ourselves  alone  with  this  sin¬ 
gular  being.  Everything  remained  as  it  had  been  the  preced¬ 
ing  evening,  with  this,  to  us,  very  pleasant  exception,  that  the 
band  of  caterans  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Another  fire  of 
wood  was  speedily  kindled ;  and,  as  our  host  told  us  that, 
before  we  could  reach  any  place  of  refreshment,  we  had  to  go 
twenty  miles  and  a  bittock — which,  being  interpreted,  means 
somewhere  about  five  miles  more — we  took  the  precaution  to 
lay  in  a  good  stock  of  cakes,  butter,  and  cheese,  which  we" 
washed  down  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  nectar  of  the 
night  preceding. 

“  Our  repast  over,  we  descended  the  circuitous  path  which 
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led  from  the  cavern,  and  which  one,  uninitiated,  might  have 
searched  for  in  vain  ;  and,  at  the  bottom,  found  a  lad  or  gilly 
holding  our  horses,  which  had  been  well  fed,  and  were  in  fine 
spirits.  Our  host  then  declared  his  intention  of  putting  us 
upon  the  right  track,  otherwise,  he  said,  we  were  sure  of  losing 
our  way.  I  desired  my  servant  to  dismount  and  follow  us  on 
foot ;  but  this  the  stranger  refused  to  allow,  assigning  as  a 
reason,  that  he  preferred  walking,  and  could,  without  the 
slightest  difficulty,  keep  up  with  the  horses.  In  this  way, 
therefore,  we  proceeded  nearly  three  miles ;  and,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that,  but  for  his  friendly  assistance,  the  chances  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  our  difficulties  would  have  been  very  problema¬ 
tical.  At  last  he  stopped,  and  said — 

“  ‘  Pursue  that  path  for  half  a  mile  farther,  and  you  will 
enter  upon  the  great  road,  after  which  you  can  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  journeying  to  the  place  of  your  destination.’ 

“  I  was  quite  overpowered  with  this  kindness,  and  felt  re¬ 
luctant  to  part  with  my  new  friend  without,  at  least,  showing 
how  much  I  appreciated  his  services. 

“  ‘  Sir,’  said  I,  ‘  I  am  deeply  affected  by  the  whole  of  your 
conduct  towards  me  and  my  servant.  I  can  only  hope  that, 
some  day  or  other,  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  serve  you. 
I  have  been  treated  like  a  prince,  when  I  expected,  if  not  to 
have  my  throat  cut — which  I  once  thought  was  inevitable — 
at  least  to  have  been  robbed  of  everything  about  me.  At 
present  I  can  only  offer  you  this  small  remuneration,  which  I 
trust  you  will  accept.  I  am  only  sorry  that  it  is  not  more.’ 
As  I  said  this,  I  drew  forth  my  purse  with  the  intention  of 
giving  him  all  the  gold  I  had  about  me,  but  he  stayed  my 
hand. 

“  ‘  Sir !  ’  exclaimed  the  unknown,  *  you  have  seen  the  way 
in  which  I  and  my  companions  live,  and  you  may  easily  guess 
that  to  us  gold  can  be  no  object.  I  thank  you  for  the  free  and 
liberal  way  in  which  it  was  proffered  ;  but  I  most  respectfully 
beg  to  decline  accepting  it.  In  serving  you  I  merely  followed 
a  precept,  which  I  ever — though  a  cateran — keep  in  view — to 
do  to  others  as  I  would  be  done  by  myself.  You  were  in  dis¬ 
tress,  and  I  relieved  you  ; — there  was  no  merit  in  doing  what 
I  knew  was  merely  my  duty ;  and  Ranald  More  will  take  no 
reward  for  having  done  that  which  his  heart  told  him  it  was 
right  to  do. 

“  ‘  Heavens  !  ’  I  cried,  ‘  are  you  Ranald  More  ?  ’ 

“‘lam!’ 

“  ‘  Why,’  I  rejoined,  ‘  your  name  is  a  terror  to  all  the 
country  round.’ 

“  ‘  I  know  it ;  but  what  care  I  ?  Let  the  bloodhounds 
take  me  if  they  can.’ 

“  1  Are  you  aware  that  a  reward  is  offered  for  your  appre¬ 
hension  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Perfectly.’ 

“ 1  Why,  then,  should  you  trust  yourself  alone  with  two 
armed  men  ?  ’ 

"To  show  that  he  was  perfectly  regardless  of  fear,  he  merely 
pointed  to  his  claymore,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  should  not 
have  been  anxious  for  a  single  combat,  and  even  with  the 
assistance  of  my  servant,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  might 
not  have  come  off  second  best. 

“  ‘  But,’  continued  the  cateran,  ‘  you  are  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  honour.  My  secret  is  safe  with  you.  Bid  your 
servant  ride  on  a  few  paces.’  I  gave  the  necessary  order ; 
and,  when  we  were  alone,  the  cateran  proceeded  to  narrate  to 
me  the  following  particulars  of  his  life  : — 

“  ‘  I  was  born  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society ;  but  circum¬ 
stances,  which  I  need  not  recapitulate,  reduced  me  to  the 
humble  condition  of  a  peasant.  Early  misfortunes  compelled 
me  to  conceal  my  name  and  family,  and  I  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier.  My  conduct  in  the  army  attracted  the  attention  of 
my  superiors  ;  but  I  had  no  interest  to  rise  higher  than  a 
halbert,  and  was  discharged  with  the  regiment  in  which  I 


served.  When  Prince  Charles  landed  on  his  native  shores,  I 
refused  to  join  him,  as  I  considered  myself  in  a  manner  bound, 
by  my  former  services,  to  his  opponent.  I  took,  therefore, 
no  further  interest  in  this  civil  broil  than  to  give  my  humble 
assistance  to  many  of  those  persecuted  men  whom  the  bloody 
mandates  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  marked  out  for 
destruction.  In  this  way  I  have  gradually  collected  around 
me  a  band  of  gallant  fellows,  who  are  ready  to  follow  me  on 
any  enterprise,  however  desperate.  It  was  not  choice  but 
necessity  that  compelled  me  to  my  present  way  of  life.  Some 
day  or  other  I  shall,  in  all  human  probability,  be  taken,  and 
made  an  example  of,  to  deter  others  from  following  the  like 
courses.  All  I  ask,  when  you  hear  of  my  death — in  what¬ 
ever  way  that  may  happen — that  you  will  not  forget  you 
owed  your  life  to  him  who  never  took  one  but  in  the  cause  of 
his  country,  when  he  fought  for  his  king  and  exposed  his 
own.  Farewell.’ 

"  Then  pressing  my  proffered  hand  in  his,  he  turned  away ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Highland  cateran  was  out  of 
sight.” 

"Did  you  ever  see  him  again,  father?”  inquired  Ed¬ 
mund. 

“I  did;  but  in  circumstances  extremely  painful ;  although, 
to  the  last  interview  I  had  with  him,  I  owe  that  portion  of 
happiness  with  which  Providence  was  graciously  pleased  to 
bless  me.” 

“  Indeed ! — 0  father,  do  continue  your  story  1 " 

“Well,  Edmund,  have  patience,  and  you  shall  hear  all. 
Time  hurried  on  imperceptibly ;  and  in  a  couple  of  years 
afterwards  I  found  myself  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  captain. 
The  regiment  had  been  ordered  to  Ireland,  where  it  remained 
for  about  a  year ;  but  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  not  being 
in  a  very  settled  state,  it  was  ordered  to  that  kingdom  ;  and 
in  the  month  of  January  1748,  I  found  myself  once  more  in 
my  old  quarters ;  a  circumstance  far  from  displeasing,  as  I 
had  many  friends  there  anxious  to  make  me  comfortable. 

"  The  severity  of  Government  had  by  this  time  considerably 
relaxed ;  and  as  all  fears  of  any  new  rebellion  were  at  an  end, 
an  anxious  endeavour  was  made  to  reduce  the  restless  High¬ 
landers  to  some  sort  of  order,  and  put  down  the  straggling 
bands  of  caterans  that  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  and  kept  the  proprietors  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
anxiety,  by  lifting,  as  it  was  called,  their  cattle,  and  other 
predatory  acts. 

"  Upon  inquiring  after  my  old  friend,  Ranald,  I  was  told 
he  had  not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  time,  and  that  it  was 
generally  supposed  he  had  been  killed  in  some  of  his  maraud¬ 
ing  expeditions. 

"  One  individual  seemed  to  he  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
these  worthies,  and  his  cattle  had  not  only  been  repeatedly 
carried  off,  but  his  granaries  had  been  despoiled.  He  had 
bought  some  of  the  forfeited  estates  at  small  value,  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  misfortune — for  so  it  was  reckoned  amongst  the  proud 
Highlanders,  whose  pedigrees  were  generally  as  long  as  their 
purses  were  short — to  be  a  parvenu,  his  father  having  been  a 
grocer  in  the  Luckenbooths  of  Edinburgh,  he  experienced  no 
mercy  from  the  caterans,  and  little  sympathy  from  the  gentry 
in  his  vicinity,  who  laughed  at  his  misfortunes.  To  crown 
all,  he  had  been  a  commissary  in  the  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland ;  and  though  neither  a  bad  man  nor  a  hard 
landlord,  still  his  original  connexion  with  the  bloody  duke 
was  a  sin  not  to  be  forgiven,  and  hence  the  reason  of  his 
peculiar  persecution. 

“Irritated  by  a  series  of  provoking  outrages,  Peter  Penny, 
Esq.,  of  Glenbodle,  appealed  to  our  commander ;  and,  as  he 
volunteered  to  guide  a  small  detachment  to  the  place  where 
he  had  good  reason  to  believe  his  tormentors  were  concealed, 
his  appeal  was  listened  to ;  and,  under  the  charge  of  one  of 
our  lieutenants,  a  party  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  soldkrs  pro* 
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ceeded  to  capture  the  caterans.  As  resistance  was  antici¬ 
pated,  they  were  wTell  armed,  and  every  precaution  wTas 
adopted  to  prevent  surprise  by  ambush. 

“  Of  all  this  I  thought  nothing.  Such  occurrences  were 
common ;  and  usually  the  objects  were  accomplished  with 
no  very  great  difficulty.  In  this  case,  the  result  was  differ¬ 
ent;  and  although  the  detachment  was  successful,  it  was 
only  so  at  a  great  expenditure  of  life ;  for  the  caterans  gave 
battle,  and  were  eventually  subdued,  after  killing  five  of  the 
king’s  troops,  and  severely  wounding  the  commander.  The 
laird  himself  escaped  free;  for,  holding  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  that  the  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion,  he  pru¬ 
dently  kept  in  the  rear,  and  thus  ran  no  other  risk  than 
a  chance  shot.  Poor  fellow,  he  assured  me — and  I  believe 
he  spoke  with  perfect  sincerity — that,  had  he  imagined  so 
much  blood  was  to  be  shed  on  his  account,  he  had  much 
rather  the  caterans  had  stolen  every  animal  on  his  estate,  and 
carried  off  its  entire  produce. 

“  The  defence  had  been  well  ordered ;  and  it  required 
little  observation  to  see  that  the  chief  of  the  caterans  was 
skilled  in  military  tactics.  He  fought  with  infinite  bravery, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  great  proportion  of  his  band  was 
either  killed  or  wounded  that  his  capture  was  effected ;  and 
even  this  would  have  been  doubtful,  had  he  not  been 
weakened  by  loss  of  blood.  He  was,  however,  brought  to 
Inverness,  with  one  or  two  of  his  confederates,  who  had  also 
keen  severely  wounded.  The  rest  retreated  safely  to  the  fast- 
nessess  of  the  mountains. 

“  The  day  following,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  by  an  inti¬ 
mation  that  one  of  the  captives  was  desirous  of  seeing  me.  I 
proceeded  to  the  prison,  when  I  found  a  man  lying  on  a  heap 
of  straw,  evidently  in  a  very  exhausted  state. 

“  ‘  This  is  kind,  Captain  Jardine,  very  kind,’  he  exclaimed. 
Then,  after  pausing  a  minute,  he  proceeded,  whilst  a  faint 
smile  passed  over  his  face — ‘  When  we  last  met  it  was  in  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances.’ 

“  ‘  Gracious  Providence !  ’  I  answered,  ‘  can  it  be — do  I  see 
Ranald  More  ?  ’ 

“‘You  see  all  that  remains  of  him — a  few  short  hours, 
and  I  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  foes.  I  had 
once  hoped  that  better  days  would  have  come;  but  they 
came  not.  I  sought  pardon,  but  it  was  refused — driven 
back  to  my  old  courses,  I  am  about  to  pay  the  penalty  of  my 
sins.’ 

“I  endeavoured  to  reassure  him;  for,  in  truth,  I  felt  a 
sincere  esteem  for  him,  and,  personally,  knew  his  honourable 
principles,  and  deeply  regretted  that  so  noble  a  fellow  should 
Lave  been  thrown  away.  I  got  the  best  medical  advice, 
procured  a  comfortable  bed,  and  everything  that  might  tend 
to  alleviate  his  sufferings  during  the  brief  remainder  of  his 
days. 

“He  was  gratified  by  my  attentions — ‘One  thing  con¬ 
soles  me/  he  said — ‘  I  shall  not  die  the  death  of  a  felon. 
You  soldiers  have  spared  me  that  disgrace.’ 

“‘Do  not  despond,’ I  rejoined;  ‘ whilst  there  is  life  there 
is  hope,  and’ - 

“  Here  he  interrupted  me  with — 

“  ‘  No — no — no.  I  would  not  live  if  I  could  ;  I  am  weary, 
and  need  rest  in  my  grave.  Captain,’  he  continued,  ‘you 
have  dealt  with  me  kindly  and  considerately ;  would  you 
make  me  your  debtor  still  further?  I  have  one  request  to 
make,  which,  as  it  does  not  compromise  you  in  the  smallest 
degree,  you  will  probably  grant.  It  is  to  convey  this  ring  to 
the  only  female  in  this  world  for  whom  I  feel  regard ;  and 
tell  her,  that  the  being  she  cherished  when  all  others  ne¬ 
glected  him,  died  blessing  her.’ 

“  I  assured  him  I  would  obey  his  .commands,  and  that  the 
ring  should  be  personally  delivered. 

“  Ranald,  then,  as  seen  as  cessation  from  pain  would 


allow  him,  disclosed  his  history,  which  was  brief  but  pain¬ 
ful.  The  son  of  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  proud  of  his  descent  and  large  possessions,  he 
had  formed  an  attachment  to  one  of  the  bondagers  on  his 
father’s  estate ;  and  in  a  luckless  hour  crossed  the  Borders, 
and  was  united  to  her  at  Lamberton — the  Gretna  Green  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  result  was  the  ordinary  one — 
he  was  disinherited,  and  cast  off  by  his  father  ;  and  his  wife, 
not  matching  with  one  of  her  own  rank,  could  not  put  up 
with  her  husband’s  ways,  or  reconcile  herself  to  those  habits 
of  propriety  which  were  essential  to  her  new  station  in  society. 
Unhappiness  followed — poverty  made  him  fretful  and  im¬ 
patient  ;  although  well  educated,  he  would  turn  his  atten¬ 
tions  to  no  useful  purpose,  and,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  he 
enlisted.  During  his  banishment  from  home,  he  saw  none 
of  his  relatives  excepting  his  niece,  then  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
who  loved  her  uncle,  and  used,  by  stealth,  to  bring  to  his 
humble  dwelling  such  articles  as  she  thought  he  might  fancy ; 
and  endeavoured,  so  far  as  was  in  her  power,  to  soften  the 
severity  of  his  situation. 

“  The  uncle’s  unexpected  departure  did  not  prevent  the 
niece  showing  similar  attentions  to  the  wife ;  but  these  w’ere 
soon  terminated  by  the  demise  of  the  latter,  who  died  with 
the  infant,  in  her  accouchment.  For  several  years  after  this, 
nothing  was  heard  of  Ranald;  but  the  anger  of  his  father 
continued  unabated. 

“  Quitting  the  army,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  he  joined 
the  caterans;  and  after  our  interview,  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  obtain  paternal  forgiveness.  He  left  his  retreat ; 
and  one  evening  presented  himself  suddenly  before  his  father, 
who  was  residing  at  the  family  seat.  He  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  and  asked  pardon. 

“‘Go,’  said  his  father.  ‘Degenerate  son,  disgrace  not, 
by  your  presence,  the  halls  of  your  ancestors.  In  vain  you 
supplicate — in  vain  you  attempt  to  move  me  from  my  fixed 
purposes  by  your  assumed  penitence.’ 

“  ‘  Have  you  no  pity  for  your  own  offspring — for  a  being 
who,  but  for  one  unhappy  act,  never  caused  you  a  moment’s 
pain — who  has  ever  venerated  and  obeyed  you  ?  ’ 

“  No  answer  was  returned. 

“  ‘Say  you  forgive  me — I  seek  no  more;  and  I  will  leave 
you  never  to  return,  until  my  future  acts  have  shown  that  I 
am  not  entirely  unworthy  of  the  proud  race  from  whence  I 
have  sprung/ 

“  The  old  man  was  silent. 

“‘For  years  a  father’s  malison  has  embittered  my  life, 
and  rendered  me  reckless  of  all  consequences.  Your  pardon 
will  restore  me  to  myself ;  and  can  you  refuse  to  grant  it  ?  ’ 

“  Still  no  response. 

“  ‘  If  not  for  one  so  unworthy  as  the  miserable  wretch  be¬ 
fore  you,  at  least  on  her  account  who  gave  me  birth.  Say 
you  forgive  me.’ 

“  ‘  Never.’ 

“‘Father,  we  meet  for  the  last  time;  one  word  would 
have  restored  your  son  to  happiness,  and  you  refuse  it. 
Farewell  for  ever  !  ’ 

“  At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  beautiful  girl  of 
twenty  rushed  in,  and  threw  herself  into  the  old  man’s 
arms. 

“  ‘  Oh,  sir,  do  not  part  in  anger  with  your  son ;  you  are 
so  good,  so  kind.  I  am  sure  you  will  restore  him  to  your 
favour.’ 

“  He  gently  disengaged  her  from  his  embrace. 

“  ‘  Emily/  said  he,  ‘  you  are  a  good  girl ;  and  on  any  other 
subject  you  might  be  sure  I  would  listen  to  your  wishes ; 
but,  on  this  point,  I  am  immovable ;  and  as  Reginald  deli¬ 
berately  dissolved  the  tie  between  father  and  son,  I  no  longer 
recognise  him  as  my  child.’ 

“  Saying  this,  lie  left  the  room. 
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“Emily  was  sadly  overcome  by  this  unexpected  repulse. 
She  knew  her  grandfather’s  inflexibility,  but  imagined  that 
the  lapse  of  time  would  have  softened  his  resentment.  Her 
father — the  heir  apparent — was  then  on  the  Continent ;  and 
it  was  doubtful  how  far  even  his  influence  would  produce 
any  change  on  the  unnatural  anger  of  his  incensed  parent. 

“  ‘  Dear  uncle,  you  know  not  how  deeply  I  grieve  at  this 
unkind  reception.  Often  have  I  thought  on  you  during 
your  tedious  absence,  and  longed  to  see  you  again  ;  and  now 
when  my  wish  is  gratified,  I  have  no  home  here  to  offer  you ; 
but  we  must  not  part — time  yet  may  make  all  right ;  and  if 
you  would  only  take  up  your  abode  near  us,  I  would  do 
everything  to  save  you;  and  when  my  father  returns,  we 
will  unite  our  entreaties  to  obtain  your  pardon.’ 

“  ‘  Sweet  girl !  ’  replied  Ranald,  ‘  I  duly  appreciate  your 
kindness ;  but  it  is  vain  to  contend  against  fate,  and  here 
I  cannot — will  not  stay.’ 

“  The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
footman,  who,  with  some  confusion  and  hesitation,  intimated 
that  his  master  wished  the  strange  gentleman  would  make 
his  visit  as  short  as  possible.  Having  delivered  this  message, 
he  withdrew. 

“  ‘  Emily,  farewell !  I  have  ever  loved  you ;  and  your 
kindness  in  this  hour  of  trial  shows  my  love  was  not  mis¬ 
placed.’  , 

“‘Do  not  leave  me,  uncle ;  better  days  will  come. 

“  ‘  It  is  vain  to  urge  my  stay ;  my  father  shall  be  obeyed. 
Once  more,  farewell !  ’ 

“  His  niece  found  his  resolution  immovable.  She  entreated 
him  to  take  her  purse  ;  this  he  refused.  She  then  placed  on 
liis  finger  a  ring:  it  was  tlie  fatal  one  tire  cause  of  all  nis 
misery?  The  sight  of  it  overcame  him.  He  wept  bitterly. 
Clasping  his  niece  in  his  arms,  he  said,  in  faltering  ac- 
cents _ 

“  ‘  Beloved  girl !  tills  fatal  testimonial  shall  part  from  me 
only  with  death ;  and,  when  you  see  it  again,  be  assured  that 
all  my  earthly  cares  are  over.’ 

“  He  then  quitted  the  home  of  Ins  forefathers,  never  again 
to  return.  After  wandering  about  for  months,  necessity 
drove  him  back  upon  his  old  companions.  But  he  had  lost 
his  energy ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  attack  upon  the  ca- 
terans  that  he  again  became  the  Ranald  More  of  olden 

times.  .  ,  , 

“  The  kindness  and  affection  of  his  niece  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Ranald’s  mind ;  and  his  chief  anxiety  now  was 
to  make  her  acquainted  with  his  fate,  and  to  let  her  know 
that  he  died  a  repentant  man,  in  the  hope  of  forgiveness  in 
‘  another  and  a  better  world.’ 

“  The  night  before  he  expired,  I  sat  beside  him.  Ranald 
was  composed.  He  said — 

“  ‘  Often,  very  often,  kind  friend,  have  I  meditated,  alter 
my  last  repulse,  putting  an  end  to  my  existence  ;  but  religion 
came  to  my  aid,  and  I  resisted  manfully  the  temptings 
of  the  fiend.  Resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  under  every 
disappointment  and  affliction,  is  a  duty  we  all  owe  to  our 
great  Creator,  and  this  precept  of  my  dear  mother  was  too 
deeply  implanted  in  my  mind  ever  to  be  entirely  eradicated. 
Forgiveness  of  our  enemies  she  also  inculcated;  and  I  can 
say ,°  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  I  die  hi  peace  with  all 
mankind.’ 

“‘Even  your  father?’  I  inquired. 

“  ‘  Yes ;  even  that  cruel  parent,  through  whose  obduracy 
I  am  now  a  degraded  felon,  is  forgiven  by  me.  But  no  more 
of  this.  When  you  see  Emily,  give  her  my  blessing.  Tell 
her  that  her  dying  uncle  had  her  always  in  his  thoughts; 
and  that,  in  his  last  moments,  he  prayed  for  her  prosperity 

and  happiness.’  ,  ,  . 

“  As  he  was  evidently  much  exhausted,  I  entreated  lnm 
not  to  fatigue  himself  by  further  conversation.  The  clergy- 
No.  268. 


man  arriving,  I  took  my  leave,  and  returned  in  the  morning, 
He  was  still  sensible ;  and  the  man  who  had  sat  up  with  him 
mentioned  that  he  had  been  very  quiet  all  night,  though  he 
apparently  slept  very  little.  When  I  approached  the  bed¬ 
side,  he  recognised  me ;  and,  with  extreme  difficulty  articu¬ 
lated — 

“  ‘  Remember  !  ’ 

“  I  assured  him  that  his  request  should  be  implicitly  com¬ 
plied  with.  His  last  words  were  ‘  Bless  you !  ’  Raising 
himself,  he  placed  his  wife’s  marriage  ring  on  my  finger, 
pressed  my  hand  feebly,  and,  overcome  by  the  exertion,  fell 
back  on  his  pillow ;  a  gentle  slumber  seemed  gradually  o 
come  over  him,  from  which  he  never  awoke. 

“As  he  was  only  known  as  Ranald  More,  the  secret  of 
his  birth  and  rank  was  carefully  preserved  by  me ;  my  ad¬ 
venture  with  him  of  former  years  was  generally  known, 
and  my  anxiety  about  him,  and  my  following  his  body  to 
the  grave,  created  no  manner  of  surprise.  His  companions 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed.  The  death.  o.  their 
leader,  and  the  capital  punishment  inflicted  on  his  follow¬ 
ers,  had  a  wholesome  effect  in  that  district,  and  ‘  lifting  of 
cattle,  from  that  time,  became,  at  least  there,  somewhat  un¬ 
common. 

“  Resolved  to  reedem  my  pledge,  I  procured  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  and  journeyed  to  Northumberland,  where  I  found 
the  family  in  mourning  for  the  old  gentleman,  who  had 
died,  strange  to  say,  about  a  week  before  his  son.  The 
delivery  of  the  ring  at  once  announced  the  cause  of  my  visit, 
and  my  attentions  to  the  unhappy  donor  were  repaid  by  the 
extreme  kindness  of  his  relatives.  Her  brother  Edmund 
thought  he  could  never  do  too  much  for  me ;  and  the  kind- 
hearted  and  beautiful  niece  of  the  ill-fated  Ranald  became, 
— (Here  he  paused.) 

“  What,  father  ?  ”  inquired  Edmund. 

“  Your  Mother.” 


KINALDY. 

Kinaldy  is  now  the  property  of  Mr  Purves,  an  excellent 
country  gentleman  who  has  made  an  ample  fortune  in 
America ;  but  the  period  to  which  my  narrative  refers  was 
long  prior  to  this.  The  property  is  poor  and  moorish, 
though  now  covered  with  wood,  sheltered,  and  highly  cul¬ 
tivated.  In  the  days  of  Andrew  Watson,  it  bore  a  very 
different  appearance :  in  fact,  Andrew  was  not  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  but  only  the  farmer ;  whilst  a  nephew  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sharpe,  long  resident  in  an  asylum,  was  the  nominal 
proprietor,  under  various  trustees,  of  whom  the  famous  arch¬ 
bishop  was  one. 

Farm  houses  in  those  days  were  very  different  from  those 
of  the  present.  A  thatched  and  patched  roof,  with  walls  of 
alternate  layers  of  turf  and  stone,  and  mid-walls  or  hallens  of 
clay  and  straw,  quite  Egyptian  manufacture,  were  all  the  go ; 
and  if  any  one,  more  advanced  and  uppish  than  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  got  the  length  of  a  stone  and  clay  wall,  with  a  wooden 
partition  within,  he  was  deemed  uncommonly  appointed,  as 
times  went.  Through  these  stone  and  turf  walls  there  was 
free  ingress  and  egress  to  the  wind,  as  well  as  a  plentiful  al¬ 
lotment  of  rats,  and  the  light  infantry,  the  mice ;  and  holes 
capable  of  admitting  even  the  cat  in  full  chase.  of  her  prey, 
perforated  the  clayey  hallen  in  particular.  Thus,  by  little 
and  little,  the  frail  separation  betwixt  but  and  ben— the 
house  and  the  cha’mer — was  in  a  manner  undermined  ,  and 
even  the  pressure  of  a  little  urchin  s  elbow,  of  eight  or  ten 
years  of  afre,  was  sufficient  to  shake  it  to  its  foundation.  It 
is  of  one  such  as  I  am  describing,  that  the  author  of  Maggie 
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Lauder”  speaks,  when  he  makes  his  jolly  heroine  contempt¬ 
uously  exclaim — 

“Begone,  ye  hallenshauker ; ” 

hi  other  wrords,  “ye  puir  contemptible  body,  whom  no  re¬ 
spectable  person  will  permit  to  advance  farther  into  their 
house  than  the  hallen,  against  which  ye  loiter  and  lean  till 
it  shakes.” 

The  fire,  in  these  times,  occupied,  like  the  sun,  the  centre 
of  the  system,  around  which,  at  various  distances,  revolved, 
the  Venus  guidwife,  the  Mars  guidman,  the  Juno  Jenny,  the 
Jupiter  Jock,  the  Saturn  Sandy,  and  a  vast  number  of  satel¬ 
lites,  in  the  shape  of  half-clad,  barefooted,  uncombed,  squall¬ 
ing  brats.  Pocket  handkerchiefs  there  were  none ;  but  coat- 
sleeves  and  petticoat-tails  did  just  as  well ;  and  though  the 
Kenley  Burn  ran  past,  pure  and  pellucid,  its  waters  were 
seldom  defiled — unless,  perhaps,  on  a  church-going  Sunday — 
with  the  ablution  of  hands  and  faces.  There  was  a  byre 
covered  with  heath,  and  with  rafters  fixed  in  the  earth, 
without  the  advantage  of  walls,  from  which  issued,  in  their 
season,  cows,  stirks,  and  calves,  all  covered  over,  like  the  Da¬ 
cians,  in  scailey  armour,  rattling  as  they  went  in  hardened 
shairn,  and  sometimes  carrying  a  considerable  fragment  of 
the  door-head  of  their  cabin  along  with  them ;  ducks  swat- 
tered  in  a  Glenburnie  midding  dub;  and  an  assortment  of 
hens,  over  whom  presided  a  most  dignified  cock  in  full  feather, 
giving  an  air  of  extreme  liveliness  and  stir  to  the  whole. 
But  although  the  outside  of  things  was,  comparatively  with 
modern  manners  and  improvements,  somewhat  rude  and 
forbidding,  there  were  warm  hearts  and  tender  consciences 
within.  Then-  literature  was  indeed  but  limited;  but, 
limited  as  it  was,  it  comprehended  the  Bible,  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  “  Knox’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.” 
Well  acquainted  was  Andrew  Watson,  and  so  was  his  wife, 
Janet  Morrison,  with  the  grievous  defections  and  oppressions 
of  the  times.  And  never  did  Andrew  bend  his  knees  in 
family  worship,  but  he  prayed  the  Lord  in  behoof  of  the 
poor  persecuted  remnant,  of  the  good  and  faithful  Mr 
Alexander  Wilson,  the  ousted  minister  of  Cameron,  and  of  a’ 
those  that  opposed  Prelacy  and  conformity,  and  supported 
Presbytery,  in  thae  sairly  afflicted  lands. 

It  was  half-past  one  o’clock,  on  as  beautiful  a  3d  of  May 
as  ever  burst,  in  glory  and  in  song,  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Fife,  in  the  year  of  grace  1679,  when  Peggy  Watson — a  girl 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  daughter  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Andrew — entered  her  father’s  door  in  a  dread¬ 
ful  state  of  affright.  It  was  some  time  before  the  poor  girl 
could  be  brought  to  utter  any  coherent  sounds  at  all ;  at 
last,  she  said  that  she  and  Tam  Cargill,  a  neighbour’s  boy, 
had  been  amusing  themselves  hi  seeking  for  birds’  nests  on 
Drumcarrow  Craig,  when  she  saw  a  number  of  men  on 
horseback  gathered  round  the  tall  ash  tree,  at  the  farm  of 
Magus.  By  and  by,  a  gentleman’s  servant  passed  them  on 
horseback,  and  then  a  fine  coach  appeared,  drawn  by  six 
horses.  When  the  coach  passed  (she  said)  the  men  under 
the  tree  set  off  at  full  gallop  after  it ;  and  she  heard  firing, 
and  loud  speaking,  and  saw  the  coach  overtaken,  and 
stopped,  and  a  man  dragged  out  of  it,  and  shot  at,  and 
murdered — she  was  quite  sure  that  he  was  murdered. 
Thereupon,  Tam  Cargill  had  run  off  homewards  in  one 
direction,  and  she  in  another ;  for  she  was  afraid  the  dread¬ 
ful  men  might  look  up  at  Drumcarrow  Craig,  and  murder 
her  and  her  companion  too.  This  narrative  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  the  family,  and  Andrew  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
understand  it ;  for,  although  the  archbishop’s  treachery  and 
cruelty  were  well  known  in  the  country,  yet  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  popular  detestation  was  Mr  William  Car¬ 
michael,  sheriff-substitute  of  Fife,  from  whose  hornings,  and 
finings,  and  distrainings,  and  quarterings  of  a  rapacious  and 


sensual  soldiery,  scarcely  any  one  individual,  unconnected 
with  the  prelatic  faction,  had  been  excepted.  Nothing 
further  occurred  till  about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  when  all  the 
family  had  been  summoned  around  a  peat-fire,  on  a  sandstone 
hearth,  to  family  prayers.  There  were  in  all  ten  individuals, 
comprehending  the  lad,  the  lass,  six  bairns,  of  whom  Peggy 
was  the  oldest,  with  the  guidman  and  the  guidwife,  wor¬ 
shipping  and  nursing  the  youngest  bairn  at  the  same  time. 
The  dogs,  which  lay  scattered  about  at  their  ease  and  con¬ 
venience,  and  which  seemed,  hitherto,  to  be  enjoying  a  com¬ 
fortable  repose,  suddenly  sprang  to  their  legs,  and  gave 
tongue  vociferously. 

“  Hide  me,”  ejaculated  a  young  man,  stout  and  square 
built,  and  of  a  somewhat  prepossessing  appearance.  “  Oh 
conceal  me,  honest  Andrew  Watson,  for  the  pursuer  is  close 
at  my  heels  !  ” 

The  Bible  was  immediately  laid  aside,  and  the  whole 
family  gathered  round  the  strange  intruder  in  the  utmost 
consternation. 

“  Dear  me !  ”  said  Andrew  Watson,  “  and  what  has 
brought  you  about  our  hallen  like  an  ill  doer,  at  this  time 
o’  the  night,  and  in  sic  a  like  manner.  I  wish  ye  haena 
been  whar  ye  sudna  hae  been,  Mr  George  Balfour,  my  man. 
Are  na  the  bonny  woods  o’  Gilston,  o’er  by  there,  sufficient 
to  shelter  the  laird’s  son  in  the  hour  o’  his  difficulty  and 
need  ?  ” 

“  I  canna  gang  hame,  at  ony  rate — I  have  just  seen,  frae 
my  hiding  hole  in  the  Linns  o’  Kenley,  a  whole  band  o’  sol¬ 
diers  scouring  all  over  the  country,  and  bearing  down  upon 
Gilston  direct.” 

“  But  ” - Andrew  was  proceeding,  when  his  well-known 

neighbour  entreated  of  him  to  act  and  not  to  talk,  for 
a  party  of  dragoons  would,  in  all  probability,  be  at  his 
door  in  a  few  seconds.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
children  screamed  at  the  idea  of  dragoons ;  the  guidwife 
wrung  her  hands,  completely  nonplused ;  whilst  Andrew, 
thinking  for  a  moment,  and  ejaculating,  “  The  son  of  the 
righteous  father,  guilty  or  not,  must  not  be  deserted  in  his 
need ;  he  asks  shelter  and  secrecy,  and  he  shall  have  both 
till  morning,  at  least.  So  saying,  he  conducted  Mr  George 
Balfour  privately  to  a  small  barn  immediately  adjoining  ; 
and  filling  an  empty  sack  nearly  half-full  of  straw,  lie 
thrust  his  neighbour  into  it,  bringing  the  straw  up  around 
his  person  and  over  his  head — there  being  a  sufficiency  of 
holes  towards  the  fastenings  at  the  mouth  of  the  sack,  by 
which  respiration  could  be  effected,  and  even  vision  partially 
obtained.  Having  done  this,  Andrew  placed  the  sack,  head 
uppermost,  in  a  recumbent  position,  in  the  centre  of  several 
other  sacks  filled  apparently  in  a  similar  manner  with  grain. 
“  There,”  says  Andrew,  “  stand  ye  there  till  morning ;  and, 
gin  ye  hear  the  door  open,  and  see  armed  men  enter,  beware 
of  your  breathing,  for  even  that  may  betray  you.” 

Mr  George  Balfour  had  been  seen  passing  Den  Head, 
after  the  affair  of  the  archbishop,  and  a  herd  callant  had 
pointed  his  route  out  in  the  direction  of  Kinaldy  farm  house. 
Thus  instructed,  a  company  of  from  ten  to  twelve  dragoons 
surrounded  the  dwelling-house  of  Kinaldy  about  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  and,  breaking  up  the  door  without  any 
ceremony,  proceeded  immediately  to  search  for  the  murderer. 
The  children — even  to  that  in  the  cradle — were  all  turned 
out  naked ;  the  cows  were  dislodged  from  their  stakes,  and 
set  adrift  in  the  fields  ;  two  horses  were  unstabled ;  and  the 
dung-hill  fowls  were  sent  screaming  and  cackling  from  their 
perches  in  the  byre.  By  and  by,  the  barn  occupied  their 
attention ;  and  having  made  short  work  of  the  door  opening, 
they  commenced  cutting  and  thrusting  with  their  broad¬ 
swords  amongst  some  straw  which  occupied  the  farther  end. 
One  of  the  band  laid  his  hand  upon  a  sack,  and  finding  that 
it  contained  oats,  he  immediately  called  for  assistance,  and 
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carried  it  out  to  tlie  adjoining  field,  emptying  it  immediately 
of  its  contents,  and  putting  their  horses  to  feed  at  will.  Still 
the  object  of  their  pursuit  was  invisible,  and  they  became 
more  and  more  infuriated ;  so,  taking  the  eldest  girl,  already 
mentioned,  they  questioned  her,  with  them  pistols  at  her 
breast,  respecting  what  she  had  seen  or  knew.  Fortunately, 
the  girl  was  really  ignorant,  as  was  the  whole  family,  except 
Andrew,  of  the  hiding-place  of  him  they  were  in  pursuit  of ; 
but,  terror-stricken  as  she  was,  she  admitted  that  she  had 
seen  Mr  George  Balfour,  whom  ske  knew,  in  the  house  that 
very  evening. 

“  Come,  come,”  said  the  leader  of  the  troop — one  of 
Carmichael’s  instruments  of  oppression — “we  will  make 
short  work  of  it,  Andrew ;  either  give  up  him  we  are  in 
search  of,  or  we  will  make  a  bonefire  of  the  hail  bigging, 
and  leave  you  and  these  naked  savages  to  warm  your  skins 
at  the  flames.”  This  they  would  actually  have  put  into  exe¬ 
cution,  had  not  a  horseman  arrived  at  the  critical  moment 
with  information  that  Balfour  of  Burley  had  been  traced  to 
Dura  Den,  and  that  their  immediate  presence  was  required 
to  surround  the  retreat  on  all  sides,  and  capture  the  main 
instrument  in  the  bloody  transaction.  A  retreat  was  there¬ 
upon  immediately  sounded,  but  not  till  Andrew  Watson  had 
been  assured  that  he,  at  least,  should  not  escape,  but  that 
his  property,  if  not  his  person,  should  pay  dearly  for  har¬ 
bouring  a  murderer.  With  great  speed  was  the  pass  of  Dura 
surrounded,  and  afterwards  searched,  even  to  that  cave  in 
the  steep  face  of  the  rock,  part  of  which  is  visible,  imme¬ 
diately  opposite  to  Yoolfield,  even  to  this  hour ;  but  if  even 
Balfour  had  taken  refuge  here,  as  is,  from  several  circum¬ 
stances,  more  than  probable,  he  had  received  warning  in 
time,  and  had  fled  to  Lanark,  in  the  west .  country.  So 
the  avengers  of  blood  were  too  late  for  their  quarry,  and 
were  obliged  to  return  to  Cupar  towards  morning,  with 
the  report  of  then1  total  failure  in  capturing  any  of  the 
offenders. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr  George  Balfour,  younger  of  Gilston, 
escaped  from  his  durance,  and,  without  saying  to  any  one  in 
what  direction  he  meant  to  retreat,  escaped  by  Ivenley  Glen, 
from  the  old  barn  of  Kinaldy.  That  he  Avent  on  board  a 
ship  at  Elie,  and  immediately  got  off  to  the  Continent,  Avas 
afterwards  fully  ascertained. 

In  the  meantime,  the  poor  family  of  Andrew  Watson  suf¬ 
fered  most  severely.  They  Avere  dragged  up  to  the  sheriff 
court  at  Cupar,  and  being  examined  on  oath,  were  compelled 
to  admit  the  concealment  of  Mr  George  Balfour ;  they  pled,  as 
Avas  true,  their  ignorance  of  the  precise  crime  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty  ;  for,  although  they  might  suspect  the  nature 
of  the  crime  from  what  the  girl  had  witnessed,  and  Mr 
George  himself  had  expressed,  yet  no  name  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  either  party,  and  the  accused  was  entitled  to  plead 
the  benefit  of  ignorance  on  the  main  point.  No  matter; 
them  goods  were  distrained  by  orders  of  the  infamous  Car¬ 
michael,  and  they  themselves  turned  adrift  as  outlaws,  to 
seek  for  shelter  Avith  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Such  doings  in 
those  days  Avere  not  uncommon,  and  scarcely  dared  any  one 
to  express  disapprobation,  for  fear  of  involving  themselves  in 
the  same  fate. 

Houseless  and  homeless  did  AndreAV  Watson,  his  wife,  and 
six  children — of  whom  Peggy,  already  mentioned,  Avas  the 
eldest — take  their  way  on  the  15tli  day  of  May,  (old  style,) 
across  the  moors  of  Fife,  towards  Auchtermuchty,  where  an 
uncle  of  AndreAv’s  kept  a  small  public-house,  and  dealt  a  little 
in  horse  flesh.  This  uncle  Avas  a  great  favourite  of  Car¬ 
michael’s,  and  one  of  the  most  active  informers  against  the 
Nonconformists,  and,  in  particular,  against  the  murderers 
of  the  archbishop.  All  this  Avas  knoAvn  to  AndreAV ;  but 
Avhat  Avas  to  be  done ;  he  did  not  knoAv  Avhere  to  turn  him- 
eolf ;  and,  in  the  extremity  of  his  condition,  was,  in  a  manner, 


compelled  to  seek  for  refuge  where  he  had  never  hitherto 
placed  any  confidence.  Wearied  and  Avorn  out,  the  whole 
family  arrived  at  Norman  Watson’s  about  sunset,  and  found 
his  wife  at  home,  but  not  himself.  Their  piteous  tale  was 
told,  and  temporary  sustenance  rather  grudgingly  afforded, 
Avlien  Norman  arrived  himself — his  face  dreadfully  flushed 
Avith  drink  and  rage,  and  in  Avords  and  Avith  acts  anything 
but  friendly — he  insisted  upon  their  immediately  leaving  his 
threshold.  His  Avife,  though  someAvhat  inclined  to  mercy  and 
hospitality,  Avas  manifestly  the  slave  of  her  husband’s  temper, 
and  she  offered  no  resistance. 

“  0  man,”  exclaimed  AndreAV  Watson,  Avliilst  he  gathered 
up  his  Avearied  limbs,  and  beckoned  to  his  Avife  to  nurse  her 
child  ere  they  departed — “  0  Norman,  but  ye  are  a  hard¬ 
hearted  man,  and  totally  destitute  of  natural  feelings.  But 
the  Lord  will  provide,  in  His  OAvn  good  Avay,  for  me  and 
mine ;  whilst  you,  Avha  persecuted  His  chosen  flock,  shall  be 
reduced,  ay,  to  want  and  beggary.”  This  last  expression 
touched  old  Norman  even  to  frenzy ;  and  he  even  lifted  up 
the  handle  of  a  horse  whip,  which  he  had  in  his  hand, 
to  strike  doAvn  his  nepheAV  Avith. 

“  Come  on,  man  ! — come  on  !”  said  Andrew.  “Strike  doAA’n 
and  murder  your  brother  s  bairn,  and  send  her  there  husbancl- 
less,  and  them  there  fatherless,  into  the  Avoods  of  Falkland ; 
but  ye  canna  strike  down  the  uplifted  arm  of  Him  Avho  noAv 
sees  you,  and  Avho  one  day  Avill  reward  the  sinner  according 
to  his  deeds.  But  we  shall  e  en  male  ye  free  of  us.”  And 
thus  saying,  he  left  the  house,  folloAved  by  a  sobbing  Avife, 
and  five  weeping  and  screaming  children.  They  wandered 
forth,  in  the  dusk  of  a  beautiful  evening,  into  the  Avoods  of 
Falkland,  and  sitting  doAAm  under  the  shelter  of  a  large  oak 
tree,  AndreAV  Watson  proceeded  to  give  out  from  memory  the 
121st  Psalm,  which  Avas  sung  by  the  Avhole  family,  Avitli  the 
exception  of  the  child  at  the  breast.  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  a.  more  appropriate  exercise  in  such  a  locality  than  this. 
The  tAvin  Lomonds  rose  to  a  considerable  height  above  them. 
The  moon  had  just  taken  possession  of  the  southern  sky,  and 
looked  mildly  and  benevolently  doAvn  upon  their  sylvan 
resting-place.  The  sun  had  set  in  glory,  and  his  beams  yet 
lingered  on  the  nor’-Avestern  sky.  The  air  Avas  warm,  and 
the  grass  was  dry,  soft,  and  matted — the  “  tenaci  gramine , 
of  Horace.  Before  proceeding  to  conclude  with  prayer,  and 
in  consideration  that  they  Avould  not  see  to  read  a  chapter 
from  the  small  pocket  Bible  which  had  been  spared  to  them, 
Andrew  gave  the  following  commentary  on  the  psalm  AA'hich 
had  just  been  sung  : — 

“  ‘  I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes,’  ” 

Yes,  there  they  lift  their  heads  before  us,  the  beautiful  work 
0f  God — the  twin  Lomonds  of  His  own  creation  ! 

“  ‘  From  whence  doth  come  mine  aid.’  ” 

0  Lord  of  Hosts  !  do  thou  descend  here  as  thou  didst  on 
Sinai  and  Horeb,  and  aid  thy  poor,  wandering,  houseless  ser¬ 
vants  ;  for  the  aid  and  protection  of  man  I  have  not ;  and 
unless  thou  leavest  thy  heavens  and  comest  down,  I  and  the 
wife  of  my  bosom,  and  my  poor  little  ones,  must  perish. 

Hereupon  the  voice  of  lamentation  was  heard ;  but  it  Avas 
suddenly  repressed  by  Andrew  springing  to  his  feet,  and  re¬ 
peating  Avith  great  emphasis  : — 

ii  i  My  safety  cometh  from  the  Lord, 

Who  heaven  and  earth  hath  made. 

The  moon  by  night  thee  shalt  not  smite, 

Nor  yet  the  sun  by  day.* 

“  g0  -vve  will  e’en  go  to  rest  in  the  confidence  of  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  His  gracious  promise.” 

A.nd  helving  prayed  fervently,  <ind  placed  the  youngei 
ones  in  each  other’s  arms,  they  laid  themselves  down  and 
fell  asleep.  They  must  have  slept  long  and  soundly,  for 
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the  sun  was  more  than  an  hour  risen,  when  a  stagliound 
was  seen  licking  the  face  of  Andrew  Watson,  as  he  and 
his  family  lay  in  the  woods  of  Falkland ;  in  fact,  Lord 
Crawfurd  had  left,  that  morning,  his  residence  at  Struthers, 
in  the  parish  of  Ceres,  and  had  pursued  a  fallow  deer,  with 
“hound  and  horn,”  into  Falkland  forest.  The  hounds  had 
been  taken  off  the  scent  by  the  unusual  finding  of  a  covey, 
as  it  were,  of  human  beings  beneath  a  tree,  and  sleeping 
in  the  open  air ;  so  this  naturally  excited  observation,  and 
Iris  lordship  himself,  with  several  attendants,  immediately 
rode  up  to  the  spot.  The  Earls  of  Crawfurd,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  were  distinguished  not  less  by  their  high  and  noble 
descent,  than  by  their  princely  bearing  and  kindly  feeling ; 
besides,  they  had  all  along  aided  the  Reformation  from  its 
opening,  and  supported  Presbytery  against  the  inroads  of 
Prelacy.  The  mournful  story  was  told  and  listened  to.  A 
horseman  was  called  upon,  and  dismissed  on  a  secret  errand, 
and  the  family  were  directed  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
to  Struthers — the  Fife  residence  of  his  lordship.  An  ample 
breakfast  with  the  housekeeper  awaited  their  arrival ;  and 
they  were  told  after  breakfast,  that  as  his  lordship’s  hen-wife 
had  died  suddenly — a  few  days  before — and  no  new  appoint¬ 
ment  had  been  made,  Andrew  Watson  should  possess  the 
lodge,  which  she  formerly  occupied,  at  the  gate.  And  whilst 
he  looked  after  the  gate,  and  a  few  black-faced  sheep  which 
were  kept,  for  table  use,  in  an  adjoining  park,  his  wife  should 
take  the  management  of  the  poultry. 

Thus  ended  the  trials  of  Andrew  Watson,  who  lived  to  see 
his  rmcle,  a  bankrupt,  turned  out  of  house  and  hold,  and 
carried  to  his  grave,  with  scarcely  a  mourning  attendant,  in 
consequence  of  his  own  acts.  Truly, 

“The  ways  of  God  are  righteous  altogether.” 


THE  TRIALS  OF  THE  REY.  SAMUEL  AUSTIN. 

A  MONGST  the  oldest  recollections  which  I  have,  is  my  attend- 
ance,  along  with  my  mother,  at  the  dispensation  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  the  parish  of  Penpont, 
Dumfriesshire.  Mr  Key  den  officiated  at  that  time  as  parish 
minister,  and  was  known  through  all  the  adjoining  parishes, 
and,  in  particular,  in  my  native  parish  of  Closeburn,  as  a 
most  able,  eloquent,  and  popular  preacher.  Consequently, 
whenever  the  occasion  came  round,  as  it  did  regularly  about 
the  middle  of  June, 

“  The  roads  war  filled  frae  side  to  side 
Wi’  mony  a  weary  body, 

In  droves  that  day.” 

Morton  boated  the  Nith  at  the  Boat-pool,  and  poured  in 
her  hundreds ;  Closeburn  took  the  water  at  the  nearest, 
vith  stilts,  horses,  and  carts ;  Keir  was  completely  deserted. 
Penpont  emptied  her  wooded  and  sequestered  glens  of 
all  that  could  wield  a  staff,  or  kilt  a  petticoat ;  even  the 
more  remote  Keir  Glencairn,  and  Dunsmore,  sent  their  con¬ 
tributions  of  sacrament  hunters.  There  they  all  congregated 
on  the  green  slope  of  the  manse,  looking  towards  the  sunny 
south.  The  Scaur  sent  her  ample  waters  dancing  and  spark¬ 
ling  on  the  saugh-tree,  and  the  willows  saw  themselves  re¬ 
flected  from  her  pools ;  whilst  the  stony  banks  murmured 
under  the  gentle  salute  of  the  stream.  The  tent  stood  with 
its  back  to  the  south,  and  the  scorching  sun ;  whilst  a  forest 
of  faces  fronted  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  whole  scene 
was  at  once  so  imposing  and  picturesque,  that  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  itse  f  indelibly  in  my  brain.  A  bald-headed  little 
person,  with  spectacles,  mounts  the  tent-stair  or  ladder  from 
behind ;  he  takes  off  and  thumbs  his  eye-glasses ;  whilst  Iris 


soul  is  complacently  abroad  over  the  communion-tables 
covered  with  napery — bleached  white  as  the  driven  snow,  on 
the  very  green  where  it  is  now  spread.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  I  heard  Mr  Keyden,  in  his  after  address 
to  the  communicants,  express  himself  in  nearly  the  following 
terms  : — 

“  My  friends  and  fellow  communicants,  the  ground 
which  you  now  occupy  is  hallowed — it  is  holy.  On  this 
very  spot  did  your  forefathers  meet,  to  hear  the  good,  the 
pious,  the  persecuted  Mr  Samuel  Austin — him  whom  the 
lawless  hands  of  wicked  men  banished,  with  all  he  held 
dear,  to  the  cave,  and  the  moss,  and  the  mountain.  0 
Creehope !  that  now  re-eclioest  to  thy  peaceful  waters,  what 
a  tale  thou  couldst  unfold  of  Austin’s  nightly  watchings, 
and  prayer,  and  praises.  0  Queensberry,  that  rearest  thy 
proud  and  double  front  to  the  very  breast  of  heaven,  have 
not  thy  long  heath  and  deep  morasses  hid  the  servants  of 
God  when  the  pursuer  was  near  at  hand.  0  water !  pure 
and  peaceful  water  of  Scaur,  that  now  stealest  along  as  if 
unwilling  to  disturb  our  present  doings  and  meditation, 
thou  didst  hear  him  groan — thou  didst  mark  his  tears,  and 
those  of  his  deeply  afflicted  wife  and  family,  on  the  day 
when  his  trial  had  come,  and  was  not  over;  but  now  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  hath  gone  home  to  the  house  of  his 
father.  He  and  his  are  now  around  the  throne,  reaping, 
and  greatly  enjoying  the  reward  of  all  their  sufferings 
— the  noble,  the  everlasting  recompence  of  reward.  He 
whom  Lag  pursued,  and  Douglas  hunted,  and  Johnstone 
cursed  with  words  of  wicked  and  self-condemning  import, 
is  now  following  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth — yes, 
my  friends,  far  and  away,  beyond  that  white  cloud,  which 
now  comes  betwixt  heaven’s  sun  and  us  ;  far  and  away  in 
the  unfathomed  depths  of  eternity — unmeasured  fields  of 
immensity — there  dwell — there  dwell — He  and  His.  They 
are  clothed  in  white,  because  they  are  worthy ;  and  they 
cease  not,  night  nor  day,  giving  glory  to  Him  that  sits  upon 
the  throne.  Go  ye,  my  dear  brethren,  and  do  likewise ; 
serve  your  God  like  him,  through  ill  as  well  as  good  re¬ 
port,  in  adversity  as  well  as  prosperity,  and  the  like  reward 
will  be  yours.”  My  youthful  feelings  were  naturally  ex¬ 
cited  by  this  very,  very  powerful  address,  in  consequence 
of  which,  on  my  way  homewards,  I  laid  my  mother  under 
contribution  to  the  whole  extent  of  her  traditional  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject.  This  information  has  been,  since 
that  period,  considerably  increased  by  a  perusual  of  a  MS. 
diary  lent  me  by  the  late  worthy  minister  of  Keir,  Mr 
James  Keyden,  whose  father — the  minister  of  Penpont, 
already  referred  to — had  found  it,  along  with  some  other 
papers,  in  an  old  barrel  in  the  manse  garret.  I  cannot 
speak  positively,  but  my  impression  is,  (and  the  present 
minister  of  Penpont,  Mr  Smith,  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,)  that  this  little  roll  of  torn  and  soiled  papers  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  clerk,  and  may  still 
be  verified  by  actual  inspection.  From  these  diaries,  the 
following  narrative,  true  in  all  its  leading  facts,  is  com¬ 
posed. 

Samuel  Austin  wras  a  native  of  Closeburn,  and  born,  ap¬ 
parently,  about  the  year  1600.  His  father  was  a  shepherd 
on  the  farm  of  Auchincairn  ;  and  the  son  wras  educated  in  a 
great  measure  by  an  uncle,  who  had  seen  a  little  service,  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  a  soldier  till  the  civil  wars  made  him  glad  to 
retire  on  a  small  allowance,  which  the  government  of  the 
time  had  made  to  him.  This  person  happened  to  be  not 
only  a  soldier  but  a  saint — that  is,  one  who,  in  the  language 
of  the  day,  sought  his  God  frequently  and  earnestly  in 
prayer  and  supplication  at  a  throne  of  mercy.  He  had,  be¬ 
sides,  been  well  educated  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
took  special  care  that  his  young  name-son,  Samuel,  should  be 
benefited  by  his  superior  information,  as  well  as  by  his  genu- 
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ine  and  ever-fervent  piety.  He  would  walk  out  with  the  boy 
of  a  summer  evening;  and,  having  caught  his  attention  and 
gained  his  good-will,  by  short  and  striking  narratives  of  his 
own  adventures  “  by  hood  and  field,”  he  would  take  to  the 
top  of  that  immense  heap  of  stones  from  which  the  farm 
manifestly  has  its  appellation,  and,  pointing  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  prospect  around,  raise  the  young  spirit  from  earth  to 
heaven — from  the  visible  to  the  invisible — from  the  external 
work  to  the  internal  agent.  He  would  then  talk  of  God  s 
visible  Church  on  earth,  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  re¬ 
formers  ;  of  the  burnings  and  slayings,  and  torturings  for 
conscience’  sake  :  and  of  the  efforts  which  had  more  recently 
been  made  to  maintain  beloved  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  in 
particular.  All  this  was  accompanied  by  Bible  and  historical 
readings.  It  was  then  that  young  Samuel  Austin  grew  up 
under  his  uncle’s  tuition,  without  ever  having  entered  a  school 
door.  When  the  boy  was  verging  towards  the  man,  he  be¬ 
came  every  day  more  and  more  attached  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  Presbytery ;  and,  at  his  uncle’s  expense,  was 
educated  (according  to  the  limited  and  imperfect  usage  of 
the  times)  for  the  Church.  When  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  his  learning  and  piety  gained  him  a  unanimous  call 
from  the  adjoining  parish  of  Penpont,  where, 'at  the  period  to 
which  my  narrative  more  particularly  refers,  he  had  laboured 
successfully  and  most  acceptably  for  many,  years.  In  the 
meantime,  Iris  good  friend,  Iris  uncle,  had  died,  as  also  his 
parents ;  whilst  a  blind  girl,  his  only  sister,  had  come  to  live 
with  him  at  the  manse.  About  twelve  months  after  his 
settlement,  he  married.  For  many  years  after  Samuel  Austin 
became  minister  of  Penpont,  all  seems  to  have  gone  on  well. 

I  find  his  settlement  noticed  in  the  diary  referred  to  in  the 
following  terms  : — “  16th  September,  16 — .  This  day  I  have 
been  solemnly  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  many 
souls;  Lord,  what  am  I  or  my  father’s  house,  that  thou 
shouldst  honour  me  thus.” 

Though  reinstated  on  his  throne,  principally  by  the  bcot- 
tish  Presbyterians,  through  the  agency  and  address  of  the 
famous  General  Monk,  and  notwithstanding  his  having  more 
than  once  sworn  to  the  famous  National  League  and  Cove¬ 
nant,  yet  no  sooner  was  Charles  the  Second,  of  infamous  and 
treacherous  memory,  fairly  established  on  the  throne,  than, 
yielding  to  the  interested  suggestions  of  intriguing  and  selfish 
counsellors,  and  to  those  of  the  arch  traitor  Sharpe,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  did  this  monarch  set  about  establishing  Prelacy  in 
Scotland  as  well  as  in  England,  under  the  agency  of  Middle- 
ton  and  Lauderdale.  By  them,  Sharpe,  Fairfoul,  Wishart, 
Sydserff,  Mitchel,  Hamilton,  Wallace,  Fletcher,  Iialiburton, 
Forbes,  Paterson,  M‘Kenzie,  and  Leighton,  were  ordered  to 
be  consecrated,  and  sent  down  to  Scotland  rvith  the  titles  of 
bishop,  and  archbishop,  to  take  their  seats  as  an  Estate  m 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  to  forbid  all  induction  into 
benefices,  unless  by  the  imposition  of  the  prelates  hands. 
This  was  immediately  and  extensively  remonstrated  against 
by  synods  and  presbyteries,  as  well  as  by  lay  and  clerical 
individuals,  throughout  Scotland,  in  general,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  throughout  the  countries  south  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde.  *  It  was  throwing  up,  in  spirit  at  least,  all  that  their 
ancestors  had  been  contending  for,  even  unto  the  death  by 
lire,  for  more  than  150  years,  and  was  at  the  same  time  sub¬ 
mitting  to  an  illegal  and  arbitrary  adjustment  of  star-chambers 
and  councils.  With  presbytery  was  there  all  along  entwined 
and  commingled  political  freedom,  and  equal  law ,  and  the 
Covenanters  of  the  year  1662  saw  full  well,  that  if  they  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  one,  they  must  likewise  surrender  the.  other.  It 
was  about  this  time,  that,  on  account  of  Mr  Austin’s  neglect 
of  obtaining  conformation  or  induction  of  the  then  Bishop  of 
Galloway,  within  whose  diocese  Penpont  lay,  he  received  a 
summons  ordering  him  to  appear  incontinently  before  Bishop 
Hamilton,  (brother  to  Lord  Belhaven,)  to  answer  for  his 


contumacious  neglect.  As  Mr  Austin  had  originally  been 
inducted  and  ordained,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  he  did  not  feel  "himself  at  liberty  to  obey  the 
bishop’s  mandate. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  family  of  Mr  Austin  were  placed 
in  circumstances  of  a  very  trying  nature.  William  Austin, 
an  only  son,  and  now  a  probationer  of  great  promise  and 
talents,  had  long  been  threatened  with  that  fatal  complaint 
which  smiles  whilst  it  drinks  dry  the  well-springs  of  life. 
And  sore  and  seriously  did  the  alarmed  and  affectionate 
mother  plead  with  her  husband  to  satisfy  the  bishop,  submit 
to  a  renewed  presentation  from  Douglas  of  Queensberry,  the 
lay  patron,  and  thus  reclaim  his  manse  and  stipend  undis¬ 
turbed  and  undisputed.  But  Samuel  Austin  was  not  to  be 
diverted  from  his  line  of  conceived  duty,  even  by  the  most  ten¬ 
der  ties  of  the  heart. 

It  was  on  a  keen  frosty  Saturday  morning  in  the  month 
of  January,  whilst  all  the  surrounding  hills  were  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  pools,  ponds,  and  lochs  with  ice,  that 
the  family  of  the  manse  were  convened  in  the  little  parlour 
and  engaged  in  family  worship,  which  was,  as  had.  been 
usual  for  some  time,  conducted  by  the  young  probationer, 
William  ;  for  although  the  fatal  disease  had  not  yet  im¬ 
paired  his  faculties,  or  very  greatly  reduced  his  strength, 
its  presence  was  still  manifest  by  the  hectic  spot  in  the 
cheek  and  the  nightly  fever.  William  had  been  selected 
as  the  future  choice  of  a  neighbouring  congregation,  should 
they  be  permitted  to  make  their  own  selection  ;  but  the 
state  of  his  health  had  made  it  manifest  to  all  that  his 
Master  had  not  so  determined.  Whilst  William  was  upon 
his  knees,  (after  having  sung  the  psalm  and  read  the  chap¬ 
ter,)  pouring  forth,  in  extempore  and  fervent  expression,  the 
feelings  of  himself  and  of  his  fellow-worshippers  to  the  one 
common  and  true  God,  through  the  one  common  and  only 
Saviour,  when  the  door  was  rudely  assailed,  and  ultimately 
forced  open,  and  in  came  the  harsh  and  beaided.  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  afterwards  notorious  General  Dalziell  of 
Binns,°  accompanied  by  a  band  of  well  accoutred  dragoons. 

“What  have  we  here?”  exclaimed  the  exasperated  and 
really  astonished  intruder — giving,  at  the  same  time,  the 
person  engaged  in  prayer  a  rude  push  with  his.  bootless 
foot  f_“  What  have  we  got  here  ?  ”  addressing  himself  to 
one  of  the  troop  of  the  name  of  Johnston.  “  Why,  here 
we  have  the  whole  batch— man,  mistress,  and  maid — seeking 
Cromwell’s  corkscrew.  Come,  have  done  with  youi  canting 
and  grunting,  young  one — up  and  be  doing,  thou  old  hoary 
traitor — clear  up  these  blinkers,  bonny  Betty  Blossom,  lor  1 
have  a  message,  in  which  ye  are  all  somewhat  concerned, 
from  his  majesty,  King  Charles,  God  bless  him!  and  his 
curse  be  on  all  his  enemies.  What  1  not  grunt  or  growl  an 
amen !  Old  Sam,  I  say,  I  have  a  polite  message  here  from 
his  Majesty’s  Lord  Chancellor,  at  the  instance  of  my  Lord 
Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  to  warn,  denounce,  and 
declare  you  a  runnigate  traitor,  unless  you  shall,  within 
eioht  days  from  and  after  this  date,  bestir  your  stumps,  and 
wait  upon  his  lordship,  in  his  palace  at  Whithorn;  and 


-  Of  the  times  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  as  well  as  of  the  char¬ 
acter  here  introduced  to  the  reader  s  notice,  Blackwood,  m  the  i Ske^c 
of  Scottish  character,”  thus  expresses  himself— vol.  vni.,  p.  i~ 

“Sad  time  indeed,  oh  most  detested  time, 

When  vice  was  fealty,  and  religion  crime  , 

When  counsellors  were  traitors  to  the  State  , 

A  chancellor’s  authority  was  fate ; 

And  Scotland  felt  the  grasp,  o’er  muir  and  dale, 

Of  cruel,  beastly,  turncoat  Lauderdale ; 

When  Grierson  stepp’d  abroad  in  human  gore, 

The  peaceful  peasant  butcher’d  at  his  door  ; 

And  cruel  Graham,  and  merciless  Dalziell, 

In  nightly  rendezvous  enacted  hell. 

A  very  striking  engraving  of  this  well-known  person,  is  given  by  Burns 
of  Paisley,  in  his  admirable  edition  of  Woodrow, 
f  Dalziell  never  wore  boots. 
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there,  and  in  that  presence,  receive  and  accept  of  ordination 
as  an  Episcopal  curate  from  his  lordship — having  first  ob¬ 
tained  a  presentation  to  this  living  from  the  true  and  undis¬ 
puted  patron,  my  Lord  Douglas  of  Queensberry.” 

“  That’’  ejaculated,  instantly  and  firmly,  the  resolute  and 
determined  servant  of  God — “  Thai  no  power  on  earth  nor 
under  the  earth — no  force  of  arms  nor  menace  of  look — no 
Land  of  Binns  nor  Bishop  of  Galloway — shall  ever  compel 
poor  Samuel  Austin,  the  honoured  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
people,  to  do.” 

“  Then,”  replied  General  Dalziell,  making  use  of  an  oath 
which  it  would  be  fearful,  as  well  as  impious,  to  repeat, 
“  off  you  shall  budge,  this  very  day,  hour,  and  instant,  and 
betake  yourselves — man,  woman,  and  boy,  rag-tag  and  bob- 
tail — from  this  here  snug,  comfortable  manse,  to  that  there 
wide  and  roomy  northern  county  of  Angus,  far  and  away 
beyond  the  river  Tay — ay,  and  until  my  Lord  Chancellor’s 
further  pleasure  be  known  respecting  you.” 

“  Oh  spare  us ! — Oh  spare  us !  ”  exclaimed,  or  rather 
screamed,  Mrs  Austin,  running  up  to  the  fearful,  long- 
bearded  man  and  clasping  him  round  the  knees,  weeping 
and  wailing  most  dismally — “  Oh  spare  us  this  once,  and  aU 
shall  be  done  as  you  wish  it.  Yes — yes,  Sam,  my  dear 
Samuel  Austin,  you  must  just  say  the  word— just  say  you 
will  see  about  it — you  will  think  about  it — you  will  ask 
the  Lord’s  advice  about  it — and  maybe  these  terrible  men 
will  leave  us  (the  blind,  ye  see,  sir,  and  the  sick,  and  the 
old  and  infirm)  to  finish  our  days — whar  the  feck  o’  them 
liae  been  spent — and  to  lay  our  banes  in  the  auld  kirkyard 
o’er  by  yonder.” 

“  Get  up,  woman,  wi’  your  yammering  and  blarney ! 
D’ye  think  the  king’s  officer  does  not  know,  and  will  not 
execute — ay,  and  to  the  letter — bis  duty.  Get  up  !  and  mak 
that  auld  hardened  traitor  say  the  one  half  that  ye  hae  done, 
and  we  shall  soon  rid  you  of  our  presence.” 

“  0  Samuel — Samuel !  ”  said  the  poor  woman,  rushing  from 
the  knees  of  the  captain  to  those  of  her  husband,  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  as  she  proceeded,  taking  him  around  the  neck,  and 
looking  into  his  firm  and  unchanged  countenance  in  the  most 
imploring  manner — “0  Samuel!  my  own  dear  and  kind  hus¬ 
band  !  the  father  of  my  dear  and  dying  boy  !  the  brother  of 
that  helpless  blind  creature  sitting  greeting  in  the  corner 
there !  0  Samuel  Austin,  look  at  me  !  Don’t  look  away 

that  gate ;  look  in  my  face  again,  whar  ye  said  ye  have  often 
looked  with  pleasure.  Oh,  look  at  me  !  look  at  me  !  at  your 
own  Betty  Sheds,  kindly,  and  just  say  one  word — one  single 
short  word — yes  !  Oh,  say  yes  !  at  least  do  not  say  no  ;  or  we 
are  ruined,  harried,  driven,  in  frost  and  snow,  at  mid-winter, 
into  the  mountains  and  the  forests  !  ” 

“No  more  of  this  mummery!”  exclaimed  Dalziell. 
“  Either  promise,  my  old  boy,  to  do  as  your  wiser  half  would 
have  you,  or,  by  all  the  broad  acres  of  Binns,  ye  do  not 
lodge  another  night  under  the  rooftree  of  Penpont  Manse — 
that’s  all.” 

Hereupon  the  poor  blind  woman,  who  had  all  along  been 
sobbing  aloud,  came  rushing  forward  ;  and,  catching  hold  of 
her  brother’s  hand,  bathed  it  in  tears  shed  from  beamless 
sockets,  but  remained  silent.  This  was  indeed  a  trying  hour 
to  this  good  and  affectionate  man ;  and,  for  a  moment,  his 
purpose  seemed  shaken,  and  he  looked  around  him,  and 
towards  his  son,  who  had  hitherto  remained  a  silent  but  in¬ 
terested  spectator  of  what  was  going  on. 

“  0  Willie,  Willie  !  ”  at  last  exclaimed  the  poor  heartbroken 
saint — “  0  Willie  !  my  son !  my  only  child !  what  wouldst 
thou  have  thy  father  do  ?  ” 

“  I  would  have  him,”  responded  the  boy,  (as  he  was  called 
in  the  family)  “  I  would  have  him  do  his  duty,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  God.” 

“  Thou  art  right — thou  art  right,  my  child !  Come  to  my 


arms !  I  did  but  for  an  instant  wish  the  cup  to  pas3  from 
me ;  but  thou  art  more  than  thy  father’s  child.  Thou  hast 
saved  thine  own  soul,  and  mine  besides  ;  and  now,  ye  men  of 
war,  and  of  rapine,  and  of  blood,  come  on  ;  I  am  prepared” 
"  (looking  to  his  son) — “  we  are  prepared  ;  do  your  worst. 
God,  who  fed  Elijah  in  the  wilderness,  will  not  permit  the 
old,  the  blind,  alas  !  my  child,  I  fear  I  may  add  the  dying, 
to  perish  houseless  and  helpless.  We  will  rid  ye  of  our  pre¬ 
sence  tliis  very  day,  and  repair,  with  all  possible  despatch, 
whithersoever  the  Lord  willeth.” 

Hereupon  the  poor  mother  fell  down  in  a  faint,  and 
dropped  into  the  arms  of  her  blind  sister-in-law. 

“Johnston,”  said  General  Dalziell,  “see  these  traitors  un¬ 
kenneled  before  noonday’s  sunset,  lock  the  kirk  and  the 
manse  doors,  and  bring  me  the  keys.  March,  my  lads  ! 
We  will  be  late  for  breakfast.” 

So  saying,  the  troop,  with  the  exception  of  two,  galloped 
off  for  Drumlanrig,  the  seat  of  the  Douglasses  of  Queens¬ 
berry. 

The  following  Sabbath  was  clear,  cold,  and  frosty,  and  the 
ground  where  the  people  met  was  dry,  and  free  from  snow. 
The  crowd  was  immense ;  many  stood  all  day ;  some  brought 
stools  and  benches  ;  and  an  old  fallen  ash-tree  was  com¬ 
pletely  occupied  by  human  beings.  The  manse-family,  with 
some  of  the  better  classes,  were  accommodated  under  the 
tent ;  whilst  the  young  Laird  of  Closeburn  (for  which  he  was 
afterwards  severely  fined)  sat  in  the  tent  behind  the  speaker. 
In  the  papers  of  this  good  man  already  mentioned,  I  find  the 
following  reflections  written  manifestly  on  the  eve  of  the  Com¬ 
munion  Sabbath  : — “  The  Lord  has  been  very  good  and  very 
gracious  this  day.  Five  hundred  Presbyterian  believers  par¬ 
took  this  day  of  the  bread  of  life.  There  was  no  hand  to 
help  no  voice  to  rouse  but  mine,  and  that  of  my  poor  dying 
child.  My  text— ‘I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,’  (John 
14,  IS) — afforded  me  great  openings  of  the  Spirit,  and  His 
blessed  Spirit  was  indeed  upon  me  this  day  in  this  great 
work ;  but  my  poor  boy  has  laboured  too  hard  in  preaching 
and  in  prayer.” 

On  Mouday  morning,  the  manse  of  Penpont  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  carts  and  waggons,  and  the  plenishing  of  the 
minister  was  conveyed  to  several  places  of  safety  in  the 
parish,  awaiting  the  return,  if  ever  they  should  arrive,  of 
better  times.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  stormy ;  and 
to  attempt  an  immediate  journey  through  the  Lauder  Hills, 
towards  the  north,  was  altogether  impossible.  Yet  whoso¬ 
ever  should  harbour  this  ousted  family,  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  do  so  at  their  own  peril,  as  well  as°  that 
of  the  proscribed  individuals.  When  the  cart,  borrowed 
from  a  kind  neighbour,  set  out  with  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  the  sick,  there  was  one  universal  wailing  heard  from 
the  surrounding  parishioners;  nor  did  the  procession  sepa¬ 
rate,  till  they  had  reached  the  then  very  small  village  of 
Thornhill,  where  the  poor,  expatriated  family  had  agreed  to 
spend  the  first  night  in  a  small  public-house,  till  some  ulte¬ 
rior  measure  could  be  resolved  on.  Poor  ’William  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  to  bed,  for  he  was  sadly  exhausted  by  the  previous 
preaching  and  travel,  as  well  as  by  that  mental  anxiety  which 
cuts  through  the  body,  as  the  sword  does  the  scabbard.  To 
remove  him  in  this  state  seemed  impossible ;  and  yet,  to  re¬ 
main  with  him  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme ;  for  Dalziell. 
accustomed  to  the  massacre  of  Turks  and  Russians,  cared  no 
more  for  life,  or  for  sickness,  than  for  matters  of  the  mo;  t 
ordinary  interest!  Accordingly,  on  the  second  day,  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  from  Drumlanrig,  with  ordeis 
to  convey  Samuel  Austin,  dead  or  alive,  to  his  destined 
place  of  banishment,  beyond  the  Tay,  to  which  place  many 
of  the  non-conforming  members  of  the  south  of  Scotland  had 
already  been  removed.  It  was  a  sad,  sad  parting  for  a 
father,  who  thought  that  he  would  never  more  see  his  son 
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alive,  and  for  a  son,  who  loved  and  valued  his  father’s  bene-  ] 
diction  over  his  last  moments,  so  highly ;  hut  there  was  no  1 
remedy ;  and  Mr  Austin  was  marched  off  for  Leadhills  about 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  three  rank  and  ' 
file  well  armed  men.  To  paint  the  separation  is  impossible ; 
even  the  hard-hearted  soldiers,  inured,  as  they  were  to  all 
Dalziell’s  cruelties,  were  moved ;  but  it  was  but  an  involun¬ 
tary  and  momentary  feeling,  which  soon  gave  way  to  the  re¬ 
collection  of  their  strict  and  military  order.  Away  they 
marched  onwards,  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  by  Carron 
Bridge  and  Durrisdeer.  At  Durrisdeer  they  halted  for  re¬ 
freshment  ;  and  under  some  faint  hope  of  some  means  or 
other  occurring  to  favour  his  escape,  Austin  supplied  the  sol¬ 
diers  with  a  handsome  sum  to  drink  his  health  with,  and  he 
even  affected  to  become  jovial  on  the  occasion,  and  ultimately 
won  that  most  dangerous  of  all  designations — “  a  good  fellow.” 
One  of  the  soldiers  became  ultimately  obstinate  and  quarrel¬ 
some,  and  swore  that  he  would  march  no  farther  that  night. 
In  vain  did  his  companions  remonstrate  with  him — he  swore 
he  would  shoot  the  first  man  that  laid  hold  of  him,  and  fell 
suddenly  fast  asleep  in  his  chair.  The  other  two,  though 
considerably  touched,  were  still  determined  to  march  up 
the  Well  Path,  and  to  reach  Ehvand  foot  that  night.  The 
Well  Path  is  a  narrow  ravine,  which  runs  through  the 
range  of  mountains  which  separate  Nithsdale  from  Clydes¬ 
dale.  The  hills  on  either  hand  are  high,  and  almost  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  the  pass  beneath  is  rough  and  winding ;  in 
snow,  in  particular,  very  difficult  to  keep,  and  very  danger¬ 
ous  to  miss.  Away,  however,  they  marched;  and  with 
great  difficulty  contrived  to  get  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
pass.  By  this  time  the  day,  or  rather  evening,  had  darkened 
down,  and  the  yird  drift  had  become  choking  and  perplex¬ 
ing.  The  path  was  covered  over,  and  smoothed  in  with 
snow,  and  beneath  was  a  precipice  of  some  hundreds  of  feet, 
a  tumble  over  which  would  probably  be  fatal.  Austin  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  pass,  but  so  were  not  the  soldiers ; 
and,  having  now  reached  the  famous  wTell  from  which  the 
path  derives  its  name,  they  halted,  and  Austin  drew  out  from 
his  pocket  a  bottle  pretty  well  filled  with  brandy,  which  he 
had  secretly  provided  against  accident  at  the  inn.  The  men, 
in  succession,  drew  pretty  copiously  from  this  source  of  re¬ 
freshment,  till,  at  last,  fearing  that  they  might  fall  fast  asleep 
in  the  snow,  and  thus  perish,  Mr  Austin  urged  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  To  this  they  still  had  reason  and  prudence  left  to 
assent,  and  immediately  pushed,  recklessly  and  speedily, 
through  the  snow ;  but,  having  pushed  in  a  wrong  direction, 
they  instantly  disappeared,  the  one  catching  hold  of  the 
other,  and  both  tumbling  down  the  abyss. 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
mother  and  blind  aunt  were  standing  at  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  lad.  He  had  become  very  rapidly  worse  since  his 
father’s  departure,  and  had  occasionally  been  delirious; 
calling  aloud  for  his  father — his  dear  father — without  whom 
he  was  unable  to  live.  There  was  a  small  lamp  or  cruse 
burning  on  a  chest-lid  by  his  bedside,  and  his  mother  sat 
at  his  head  with  a  cup  of  cold  water,  whilst  the  blind 
woman  was  rubbing  his  legs,  which  now,  alas  !  had  begmi 
to  swell.  The  tempest  howled  without,  and  an  unfeeling 
landlord  snored  loudly  and  fitfully  from  a  bed  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  chamber.  All  at  once,  William  Austin  became  more 
composed,  and  began  to  repeat  various  texts  and  psalms 
discoursing  from  them,  as  his  mother  said,  most  beautifully , 
and  ever  and  anon  declaring  that  this  was  the  last  night  he 
would  ever  see.  All  at  once  he  paused ;  and  looking  fear¬ 
fully  wild,  and  forcing  himself  up  from  his  pillow,  he 
exclaimed — 

“  My  father — my  father — my  dear,  persecuted  father !  ”  _ 

His  mother  and  aunt,  whose  faces  were  turned  to  his, 
imagined  that  he  had  begun  suddenly  to  rave,  and  tried  to 


press  him  down  on  his  pillow,  when  the  well-known  voice  of 
Samuel  Austin  was  indeed  heard  declaring— 

“  It  is  I — it  is  I,  indeed ! — your  earthly,  and  real  father, 
whom  the  Lord  has  delivered,  for  this  special  purpose,  from 
his  enemies,  that  he  might  see  and  bless  his  beloved  boy, 
once  more,  ere  he  depart ;  ”  but,  alas — alas !  laying  hold  of 
his  son’s  hand,  and  finding  it  cold,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
marking  the  fatal  signal  in  the  throat,  “My  boy — my  boy 
is  gone — he  is  gone  to  his  God !  Let  us  pray.” 

And,  hereupon,  he  uttered  the  most  composed  and  com¬ 
forting  prayer,  thanking  his  Maker  for  the  loan — the 
pleasing  loan ;  and  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  removal 
from  the  evil  to  come,  which  had  just  taken  place.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  mother  and  aunt  had  ascertained  the  truth  of  the 
father’s  averment,  and  were  bathing  the  cold  brow  of  the 
lovely  boy  with  their  tears. 

An  explanation  then  took  place ;  from  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  that,  after  the  soldiers  had  tumbled  over  the  preci¬ 
pice,  Mr  Austin  had  made  his  way  backwards,  with  the 
view  of  seeing  his  beloved  son  once  more  before  he  died, 
and  of  giving  him  a  father’s  blessing.  The  precipice,  he 
said,  besides,  over  which  the  soldiers  had  tumbled,  was 
so  covered  in  with  snow,  and  so  formed  by  nature,  that 
he  had  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  escape,  with  some 
bruises,  perhaps,  but  with  life.  In  these  circumstances 
his  adjourn  at  Thornhill  would  probably  be  short ;  as  the  men 
would  naturally  infer  that  he  would  return,- rather  than  ad¬ 
vance,  in  their  absence.  In  the  meantime,  a  coffin  was  pre¬ 
pared,  and  the  body  was  removed  to  Mortontown,  (a  village 
now  extinct,)  where  a  relation  of  his,  an  uncle,  tenanted  a 
small  farm  from  the  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig.  This  being 
closely  adjoining  to  the  kirkyard,  the  body  was  quietly  and 
secretly,  during  the  second  night  after  the  decease,  deposited 
in  the  grave ;  and,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends  at 
the  time,  another  coffin  was  kept  empty  in  the  room  beside 
him.  His  wife  and  uncle  having  expressed  then-  surprise  at 
this,  he  disclosed  to  them  his  plan,  which  was,  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  box,  with  the  suitable  cover  over  it,  and  other 
necessary  precautions  with  regard  to  air,  should  a  search 
for  him  be  made  within  a  few  days;  and  that,  if  necessary,  they 
should  carry  him  out  on  spokes  to  the  churchyard,  through 
the  file  of  soldiers,  as  if  it  were  his  son’s  body.  As  he  had 
anticipated,  so  it  happened — the  same  three  men  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  him  before,  assisted  by  a  fourth,  a  sergeant,  sur¬ 
rounded  the  dwelling,  and  passed  their  swords,  as  usual, 
through  everything  pierceable  in  the  house ;  swearing  and 
roaring,  and  eating  and  drinking,  all  the  while.  The  coffin, 
however,  even  they  respected ;  and  having  seen  it  conveyed 
out  of  doors,  and  in  the  act  of  being  carried  towards  the 
grave,  they  uttered  a  horrible  quartette  of  oaths  and  de¬ 
parted,  determined  to  find  out  the  old  fox  in  the  old  den— 
namely,  at  Penpont.  Thus,  by  his  own  forethought  and 
sagacity,  were  these  wicked  men  put  upon  a  wrong  scent ; 
and  ultimately  broken  and  cashiered  by  their  commanding 
officer,  for  a  criminal,  and  seemingly  irremediable,  neglect  of 

duty.  _  _ 

Brownrig  is  now  united  with  the  adjoining  farm  of  Mitchel- 
slacks ;  but  it  was,  at  this  time,  tenanted  by  a  Mr  Hunter,  a 
predecessor  of  the  late  distinguished  Professor  of  Humanity  at 
St  Andrew’s.  This  honest  man,  Halbert  Hunter,  was  a  de¬ 
cided  Covenanter ;  and  had  often  walked  frem  ten  to  fifteen 
miles,  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  to  hear  Mr  Austin  preach.  His 
residence  was  in  the  wildest  division  of  the  parish  of  Close- 
burn,  and  very  far  removed  from  neighbours.  Having  heard 
of  Mr  Austin’s  misfortunes,  Honest  Hab — lor  by  that  name 
this  worthy  man  was  familiarly  known — set  out  westward,  with 
the  view  of  tracing  out  Mr  Austin  s  retreat,  and,  at  all  1  isles, 
offering  him  a  refuge  in  his  remote  and  obscure  dwelling. 
But  nobody  could  give  him  information ;  and  he  was  upon 
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the  point  of  returning  home  to  Browning  again,  without  at¬ 
taining  the  purpose,  when,  in  passing  Morton  Manse,  his 
horse,  scared  at  some  clothes  which  were  hanging,  hard  frozen 
and  rattling  in  the  twilight  wind,  suddenly  reared,  and  throw¬ 
ing  him  off,  he  was  severely  bruised,  and  carried  into  the  farm 
of  Mortontown,  where  Mr  Austin  was  actually  lodged.  Great 
care  was  at  first  taken  to  keep  Mr  Austin  and  his  family  out  of 
the  way ;  but  as  soon  as  old  Halbert  was  recognised,  and  his 
errand  ascertained,  the  Lord’s  doing  was  instantly  percept¬ 
ible,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  pious  conversation  and 
devotional  exercise. 

Next  evening  saw  the  whole  party — minister,  wife,  and 
sister — conveyed,  not  without  some  difficulty,  to  Browning. 
This  movement,  however,  secret  and  guarded  as  it  was,  had 
not  been  unobserved  by  some  of  those  detestable  informers, 
who,  for  hire,  would  have  betrayed  their  own  fathers  into 
the  hands  of  a  murderer ;  and  whilst  Mr  Austin  was,  next 
day,  addressing  a  number  of  young  men  and  women,  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  pastoral  land,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  dragoons,  and  captured  without  resistance.  When 
his  poor  blind  sister  heard  that  her  brother  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  whose  voices  she  heard,  though  she  could  not 
see  their  persons,  she  rushed  out  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
in  a  frantic  manner — calling  aloud  on  the  men  to  spare  her 
brother— her  only  stay  in  this  world,  when,  ere  any  one  could 
prevent  the  accident  she  tumbled  over  a  steep  precipice,  upon 
the  brink  of  which,  or  nearly  so,  Brownrig  farm-steading  was, 
and  is  still,  placed,  and,  lighting  upon  her  head,  she  was  killed 
on  the  spot.  Mr  Austin,  seeing  the  danger  in  which  his  blifid 
sister,  unacquainted  with  the  locality,  was  placed,  strove  hard 
to  disengage  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  soldiers,  who  held 
him  fast,  but  in  vain,  and  when  he  saw  the  poor  helpless  being 
putting  her  last  step  upon  the  air,  he  uttered  a  scream,  and 
bursting  a  blood-vessel,  was  with  difficulty  conveyed  into  the 
house  alive. 

“Keep  down  your  sticks,  lads — keep  down  your  sticks. 
That ’s  no  the  game  we  are  accustomed  to  play  at ;  when  we 
begin,  cheeks  and  chaft  blades  are  apt  to  dance  a  Highland 
fling.  Keep  off  your  hands,  or,  by  the  mettle  of  this  old 
Ferrara,  which  never  yet  failed  me  against  Turk  or  Tartar, 
ye  shall  have  fewer  hands  to  keep  off.”  Thus  saying,  Dalziell 
pushed  up  his  horse,  cutting  right  and  left,  in  such  a  manner, 
however,  as  to  terrify  rather  than  seriously  to  injure ;  for  he 
struck  with  the  side,  and  not  with  the  edge  of  his  weapon. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr  Austin  was  put  to  bed ;  his  wife  had 
recovered  to  a  perception  of  her  misery ;  and  the  cavalcade 
rode  off,  Dalziell  having  first  appointed  a  guard  of  two  men, 
to  abide  by  the  apparently  dying  man,  till  (as  he  expressed  it) 
the  “  Deil  had  his  soul  fairly  in  tow.” 

The  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  poor  maiden  sister  arrived, 
and  with  it  came,  through  snow  and  storm,  a  considerable 
band  of  mountaineers,  secretly  armed  with  various  weapons, 
but  avowedly  and  openly  prepared  to  convey  the  coffin  to  a 
considerable  distance — ffo  Dulgarno  churchyard.  The  soldiers 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  annoy  and  obstruct,  offering 
to  assist  in  carrying,  and  then  suddenly  withdrawing  their 
hands,  and  causing  the  coffin  to  fall  to  the  ground — placing 
their  muskets  betwixt  the  feet  of  some  of  the  company,  and 
thus  tripping  up  their  heels,  &c.,  &c.  This  was  more  than 
could  be  endured ;  so,  after  the  funeral,  a  consultation  was 
held,  and  it  was  agreed  that,  as  Mr  Austin  was  now  consider¬ 
ably  recovered,  he  and  his  wife  should  be  conveyed  from 
beueath  surveillance  of  these  horrid  men.  But  how  was  this 
to  be  done  ?  Many  advices  were  tendered  and  discussed.  At 
last,  it  was  resolved  upon  that,  about  twelve  o’clock  at  night, 
information  having  been  previously  given  to  the  parties  more 
immediately  concerned,  a  company  of  twelve  stout  shepherd 
lads,  armed  with  pistols  and  staves,  should  suddenly  enter 
the  door  of  Brownrig  house,  the  bolt  being  previously  drawn 


from  within,  and  immediately  seize  upon  and  bind  the  twin 
demons,  who  had  wrought,  and  were  still  working,  such 
dreadful  mischief  and  cruelty.  The  minister  and  his  lady 
were  to  be  conveyed,  through  the  snow,  to  the  town  of  Moffat, 
about  four  miles  distant,  there  to  be  concealed  in  a  friend's 
house,  to  whom  a  messenger  was  immediately  despatched, 
advertising  him  of  their  purpose. 

Accordingly,  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned,  the  men  were  secured  whilst  asleep,  and 
bound  and  guarded ;  whilst  Mr  Austin,  still  incapable  of  walk¬ 
ing,  was  conveyed  on  horseback — with  his  wife  behind  him, 
and  two  men  holding  him  up  on  each  side — over  the  long 
moor  towards  Moffat.  It  was  about  five  o’clock,  in  the 
morning  when  the  party  arrived  at  its  destination,  and  the 
flying  couple  were  placed  for  the  time  in  a  place  of  safety. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  young  men  to  Brownrig,  they  found 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  Dalziell,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  information  of  the  meditated  flight,  but  who  had  not 
learned  in  what  direction  it  was  to  be  conducted,  came  about 
half  an  hour  after  them  departure,  upon  the  farm-stead¬ 
ing  of  Brownrig ;  and  not  being  able,  on  account  of  the  yird- 
drift,  to  trace  the  fugitives,  he  returned  in  wrath  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  whom,  after  exchanging  a  few 
shots,  and  wounding  one  man  severely  in  the  leg,  he  ulti¬ 
mately  captured;  liberated  the  soldiers,  and  then,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  party,  coolly  set  fire  to  the  thatched 
dwellings,  and  kept  close  guard  till  the  fire  had  done  its 
commission. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  cold  and  constant  state  of  excite¬ 
ment,  Mrs  Austin  fevered  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Moffat, 
and  died  in  her  husband’s  arms,  exhorting  him,  with  her 
last  breath,  to  persevere  in  the  good  cause  which  he  had 
undertaken ;  so  much  had  “  trial  and  trouble  ”  altered  the 
views  and  sanctified  the  heart  of  this  weak  but  upright  and 
pious  woman. 

Mr  Austin  continued  to  recover  from  his  severe  indisposi¬ 
tion,  and  spent  some  months  at  Moffat  in  comparative  peace 
and  safety.  It  was  here  that  he  met  with  his  brother-in-law, 
the  worthy  and  beloved  Mr  Shields,  minister  of  Kilbride. 
Indeed  all  the  ten  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Penpont, 
with  the  exception  of  Black  of  Closeburn,  and  Wishart  of 
Iveir,  had  refused  to  conform,  and,  along  with  nearly  four 
hundred  ministers  in  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland  in  par¬ 
ticular,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  their  homes  and  their 
flocks,  and  were,  in  many  cases,  conveyed  in  droves  beyond 
the  Tay ;  compelled  to  emigrate  to  foreign  lands,  or  to  take 
up  their  abode  with  the  curlews  and  gleds  of  the  lake  and  the 
mountain.  It  was  indeed  a  sad  day  for  Scotland  the  23d  of 
December  16 — ,  when,  by  Middleton’s  drunken  act  of  Privy 
Council,  so  many  conscientious  and  pious  men  were  laid  aside 
for  so  long  a  time,  (many  of  them  for  ever,)  from  their  sphere 
of  useful  and  acceptable  ministration  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  As  the  faithful  historian  of  these  dismal  times  very 
expressively  observes — “When  those  I  am  now  speaking  off 
took  leave  of  their  dear  flocks,  it  was  a  day  not  only  of 
weeping  but  howling,  like  the  weeping  of  Jazor,  as  when 
a  besieged  city  is  sacked.”  Mothers  were  seen  carrying 
their  infants  through  snow  and  storm,  and  large  families 
of  children  accompanying  them  helpless  parents  with  tears 
and  lamentations  to  the  cold  and  often  houseless  desert. 
Whoever  gave  them  food  or  shelter  was  liable  to  be  fined ; 
to  have  soldiers  billeted  upon  them;  or  even  to  suffer  im¬ 
prisonment. 

The  leading  persecutors  being  about  this  time  principally 
engaged  about  Wigton,  Dairy,  Dumfries,  (town,)  and  other 
districts  in  the  south  and  west,  the  upper  wards  of  Dumfries¬ 
shire  were  less  annoyed,  and  had  more  freedom  of  conventicle 
exercise.  It  was  therefore  deemed  a  favourable  opportunity 
— now  that  the  month  of  July  had  arrived — to  hold  a  very 
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general  meeting,  as  privately  as  possible.  On  the  confines  of 
Altrieve  Lake — a  locality  which  has  since  acquired  consider¬ 
able  notoriety  from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  more  modern  times.  The 
reader  knows  that  I  refer  to  James  Hogg  the  Ettriclc  shep¬ 
herd,  a  more  wonderful  (perhaps)  instance  of  merit  in  a 
completely  untaught  man  than  even  the  case  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  early  and  well-educated  and  civilised  Bard  of  Coila. 
This  situation  was  accordingly  centrical  and  retired ;  elevated, 
and  yet  surrounded  by  still  higher  eminences,  and  command¬ 
ing  the  higher  districts  or  moors  of  the  Yarrow,  the  Ettrick, 
the  Tweed,  and  the  Annan.  Mr  Thomas  Shiels  was  well- 
known  to  be  a  fit  coadjutor  to  the  worthy  Mr  Samuel  Austin ; 
and  several  people  of  what  may  be  termed  the  better  class — 
the  small  lairds,  and  the  moorland  or  sheep  farmers — had 
agreed  to  defray  all  expense  of  the  communion  elements,  and 
to  come  armed  to  the  table,  that  their  blood  might  not  be 
mingled  with  then-  sacrifice,  without  their  making  some  re¬ 
sistance. 

In  the  midst  of  a  terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  hail,  Mr  Austin  preached  the  action  sermon,  and  Mr 
Shiels  fenced  the  tables — both  serving  the  succeeding  tables 
alternately.  After  the  storm  had  passed,- the  day  cleared 
out,  the  mist  left  Mount  Benger’s  brow,  and  sweet  Bowhill 
looked  out  in  soft  and  sparkling  radiance.  No  signal  of 
an  approaching  enemy  was  made  till  all  was  over,  and  the  two 
officiating  clergyman  had  returned  with  worthy  Davie  Dun — 
mentioned  in  one  of  Hogg’s  poems — to  enjoy  a  night’s  repose. 
He  was  then  shepherd  on  Mount  Benger,  and  lived  in  a 
shielin  on  the  banks  of  Ettrick.  About  daylight  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  shielin  was  surrounded  by  dragoons,  and  Austin  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Shiels,  were  dragged  out  of  bed  and 
mounted  together  upon  one  horse,  without  a  saddle,  and  their 
legs  tied  together  under  its  belly ;  and  in  this  painful  and 
ignominious  state  driven  across  the  mountains  towards 
Peebles.  When  they  arrived  there,  poor  Austin,  udio  had 
not  yet  completely  recovered  from  his  late  indisposition,  be¬ 
came  so  faint  and  weak  that  he  could  not  sit,  even  when  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  dragoon  on  each  side  on  horseback,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  lodge  there  for  the  night.  Next  morning,  they 
were  marched  off  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  legs  untied, 
towards  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  safely  lodged  in  the 
Tolbooth.  They  were  ultimately  brought  before  Lauder¬ 
dale  and  the  council;  and  after  severe  questioning,  dis¬ 
missed  into  banishment,  as  was  originally  intended,  into  the 
shire  of  Angus.  Next  day  they  were  conveyed  over  to 
Burntisland,  and  left  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  across 
to  Angus — being  at  the  same  time  informed,  that  if  found 
south  °of  the  Tay,  they  would  be  taken  up  and  executed  as 
traitors. 

In  Mr  Austin’s  note-book,  I  find  the  following  notice,  with 
which  I  shall  conclude  : — 

“  August  1689. — It  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  restore  poor  old 
useless  Samuel  Austin  to  his  people  ;  but  where  are  they  ? — 
twenty  years  has  made  a  sad  event  and  reckoning  here.  The 
child  has  attained  to  manhood ;  the  man  has  disappeared,  or 
labours  under  the  infirmities  of  age ;  and  many  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  not  only  by  death  but  by  duty;  they  have  removed, 
in  the  course  of  God’s  providence,  to  other  parishes,  and  even 
to  other  lands ;  and  my  flock  is  changed,  and  I  feel  no  heart 
in  preaching  to  these  new  faces,  who  know  not  Joseph.  0 
Lord,  let  me  arise  and  go  hence ;  I  am  alone  in  an  altered 
world,  of  which  I  am  weary.  My  house  is  desolate ;  my 
child— my  wife — my  sister — all — all  gone  on  before;  and 
fain,  Oh,  guid  Lord,  wad  I  follow— now  let  thy  servant  de¬ 
part  and  sleep  in  peace.” 

In  the  kirkyard  of  Penpont,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
there  is  a  monument  (at  least  there  was,  in  my  young  days, 
Borne  fifty  years  ago)  with  the  following  inscription  :— 

No.  209. 


Here  lies  the  worthy  and  godly 
SAMUEL  AUSTIN  ; 

Forty-five  years  Minister  of  this  Parish, 

Nineteen  of  which  years  he  was  banished  by  ungodly  men 
from  his  dear  Flock,  and  sorely  persecuted  for  the 
Truth,  and  for 
Presbytery’s  Sake. 

God  was  pleased  to  restore  him  again  at  the  period 
of  the 

Glorious  Revolution, 
and  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death, 

25th  April  1694, 

faithfully,  though  in  much  bodily  weakness,  to  administer 
To  his  loved  and  loving 
Flock. 

“  The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance." 


COUNTRY  QUARTERS. 

A  pleasanter  little  town  than  Potterwell  does  not  exist  in 
that  part  of  her  Majesty’s  dominions  called  Scotland.  On 
one  side,  the  hand  of  cultivation  has  covered  a  genial  soil 
with  richness  and  fertility.  The  stately  mansion  “  bosomed 
high  in  tufted  trees,”  occasionally  invites  the  eye,  as  it 
wanders  over  the  landscape ;  while,  here  and  there,  the  river 
Wimpledown  may  be  seen  peeping  out  amid  the  luxuriant 
verdure  of  wood  and  plain,  and  seeming  to  concentrate  on 
itself  all  the  radiance  of  any  little  sunshine  that  may  be  going. 
On  the  other  side,  again,  are  nothing  but  impracticable 
mountains — fine  bluff  old  fellows — that  evidently  have  an 
extensive  and  invincible  contempt  for  Time,  and,  like  other 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  never  carry  any  change  about  them. 
Look  beyond  these,  and  the  prospect  is  hided  a  fine  one — a 
little  monotonous,  perhaps,  but  still  a  fine  one — peak  reced¬ 
ing  behind  peak  in  endless  series,  a  multitudinous  sea  of 
mountain  tops,  with  noses  as  blue  as  a  disappointed  man’s 
face,  or  Miss  Harriet  Martineau’s  stockings. 

With  a  situation  presenting  such  allurements  for  the 
devotees  of  the  picturesque,  is  it  wonderful  that  Potterwell 
became  a  favourite  resort?  By  the  best  of  good  fortune, 
too,  a  spring,  close  by,  of  a  peculiarly  nauseous  character, 
had,  a  few  years  before  the  period  we  write  of,  attracted 
attention  by  throwing  into  violent  convulsions  sundry  cows 
that  had  been  so  far  left  to  themselves  as  to  drink  of  it, 
besides  carrying  off  an  occasional  little  boy  or  so,  as  a  sort 
of  just  retribution  for  so  far  suppressing  lhs  natural  tastes 
as  to  admit  it  within  his  bps.  Dr  Scammony,  however,  had 
taken  the  mineral  water  under  his  patronage ;  and  his  cele¬ 
brated  pamphlet  upon  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  Potter¬ 
well  Mephitic  Assafoetida  Waters  at  once  fixed  their  reputa¬ 
tion,  while  it  materially  augmented  his  own.  A  general 
subscription  was  projected,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a 
pump-room.  The  plan  took  amazingly;  and,  from  being 
left  to  work  its  way  out,  as  best  it  might,  through  the  dis¬ 
eased  and  miserable  weeds  with  which  it  was  overgrown,  the 
spring  all  at  once  found  itself  established  in  a  handsome  apart¬ 
ment,  fitted  up  with  a  most  benevolent  attention  to  the  wants 
of  such  persons  as  might  repair  thither  with  the  probable 
chance — however  little  they  might  be  conscious  of  the  fact — 
of  dying  by  a  watery  death. 

It  was  a  bright  sparkling  morning  in  August,  and  there 
was  an  exhilarating  freshness  in  the  air,  that  caused  the 
heart  to  leap  up,  and  made  the  spirit  as  unclouded  as  the 
blue  sky  overhead.  The  pump-room  was  thronged,  and 
every  one  congratulated  his  neighbour  on  the  beauty  of  the 
morning. 

“  At  your  post  as  usual,  Stukely  !  ”  said  a  smartly-dressed 
young  man,  stepping  up  to  Mr  Stukely — a  well-known  fre¬ 
quenter  of  the  wells  since  their  first  celebrity — and  shaking 
him  warmly  by  the  hand.  “  I  do  believe  you  are  retained 
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as  a  check  upon  the  pump  woman,  that  you  keep  such  a 
strict  look-out  after  her  customers.  How  many  doses  has 
she  administered  to-day  ?  Come  now,  out  with  your  note¬ 
book,  and  let  me  see.” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Frank,  if  you  really  want  to  know,  I  am 
the  man  for  you — Old  Cotton  of  Dundee,  four  and  a-half, 
and  his  daughter  took  off  the  balance  of  the  six  ?  What  do 
you  think  I  heard  him  whisper  to  her  ? — ‘  Hoot,  lassie,  tak  it 
aff,  it ’s  a’  paid  for ;  ’  and  she,  poor  soul,  was  forced  to  gulp 
it  down,  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
full  value  had  been  given  for  his  penny.  Then  there  was 
Itunrig  the  farmer  from  Midlothian,  half-a-dozen ;  the  man 
has  a  frame  of  iron,  and  a  cheek  as  fresh  as  new-mown 
hay ;  but  somebody  had  told  him  the  water  would  do  him 
good,  and  he  has  accordingly  taken  enough  to  make  him  ill 
for  a  fortnight.  Then,  there  was  Deacon  Dobie’s  rich  widow 
— fat,  fair,  and  forty — she  got  pretty  well  through  the  seventh 
tumbler ;  but  it ’s  a  way  with  her,  when  she  begins  drink¬ 
ing,  not  to  know  when  to  stop  ;  which,  by  the  way,  may  ac¬ 
count  for  her  having  been,  for  some  time,  as  she  elegantly 
expresses  it,  ‘gey  an’  nervisli  ways,  whiles.’  After  her 

came” - And  Stukeley  was  going  on  to  enumerate  the 

different  visitors  of  the  morning,  checking  them  off  upon  his 
fingers  as  he  proceeded,  when  his  friend,  Frank  Preston, 
stopped  him. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  have  done;  and  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
who  those  two  fops  of  fellows  are  at  the  foot  of  the  room  ? 
They  only  came  a  week  ago ;  and,  though  nobody  knows 
who  they  are,  they  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  half  the 
people  here.” 

“  I  see  nothing  very  odd  in  that.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
men ;  but  they  dress  well,  and  are  moderately  good-looking, 
and  have  just  sufficient  assurance  to  pass  off  upon  the  unini¬ 
tiated  for  ease  of  manner  and  fashionable  breeding.  A  pair 
of  parvenues,  no  doubt ;  but  what  is  your  motive  for  asking 
so  particularly  about  them  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  nothing,  nothing !  Only,  I  am  to  meet  them  at  the 
Cheeshams’  to-night,  and  I  wished  to  know  something  of 
them.” 

“  So,  so  !  sets  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?  A  rival,  Master 
Frank  ?  It  is  there  the  shoe  pinches,  is  it  ?  ” 

“A  rival — nonsense!  What  should  I  care  whether  the 
puppies  are  attentive  to  Emily  Cheesliam  or  not?” 

“  Why  more  to  her  than  to  her  sister  Fanny  ?  I  men¬ 
tioned  no  names.  Ha  !  Master  Frank,  you  see  I  have  caught 
you.  Come,  come,  tell  me  what  it  is  annoys  you.” 

“Well,”  stammered  out  Frank  Preston, — “well,  the  fact 
is — the  fact  is,  one  of  them  has  been  rather  particular  in  his 
attentions  to  Emily,  and  I  am  half-inclined  to  think  she 
gives  him  encouragement.” 

“And  suppose  she  does,  I  see  nothing  in  that  but  the 
harmless  vanity  of  a  girl,  pleased  to  have  another  dangler 
under  her  spell.” 

“  That  is  all  very  -well,  but  I  don’t  like  it  a  bit.  It  may 
be  so,  and  it  may  not.  Her  encouragement  to  him  is  very 
marked,  and  I  don’t  feel  easy  under  it  at  all,  I  don’t.” 

“  Why,  Frank,  you  must  both  have  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  Miss  Emily,  and  be  especially  soft  yourself,  to  give  your¬ 
self  any  concern  in  the  matter.  If  you  have  deemed  her 
worthy  of  your  regards,  and  she  has  given  you  warrant  for 
thinking  you  have  a  claim  upon  them,  and  yet  she  now 
throws  you  off  to  make  way  for  this  newer  lover,  your 
course  is  a  clear  one.  Turn  from  her,  at  once,  and  fortify 
yourself  with  old  Withers’  lines — 

“  1  If  she  be  not  made  for  me, 

What  care  I  for  whom  she  he.’  ” 

“  Excellent  philosophy,  if  one  could  but  act  upon  it.  But 
what  annoys  me  about  the  business  is,  that  I  am  sure  these 


fellows  are  a  pair  of  snobs,  and  are  playing  themselves  off  for 
something  greater  than  they  are.” 

“Very  possibly;  but  that  is  just  a  stronger  reason  for 
taking  my  advice.  If  Miss  Emily  can  be  gratified  with 
the  attentions  of  such  persons,  leave  her  to  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  them.  Don’t  make  yourself  miserable  for  her 
folly.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  make  myself  miserable  at  all,  not  in  the 
least ;  only,  I  should  like  to  find  out  who  the  fellows 
are.” 

The  young  men  of  whom  Preston  and  Stukeley  had  been 
speaking,  and  who  now  lounged  up  the  room,  describing 
semicircles  with  their  legs  at  every  step  they  took,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  never  meant  for  the  ordinary  tear  and  wear  of  the 
hard-working  every-day  world.  Their  dress  had  too  fine  a 
gloss  upon  it  for  that,  their  hair  much  too  gracefully  dis¬ 
posed.  They  were  both  rather  below  the  middle  size,  both 
dark  in  the  complexion,  but  one  of  them  much  more  so  than 
the  other.  The  darker  slip  of  humanity  had  cultivated  the 
growth  of  his  hair  with  singular  success.  It  fell  away  in 
masses  from  his  forehead  and  temples,  and  curled,  like  the 
rings  of  the  young  vine,  over  the  velvet  collar  that  capped  a 
coat  of  symmetrical  proportions.  Circling  round  the  cheeks, 
and  below  the  chin,  it  somewhat  obtruded  upon  the  space 
which  is  generally  occupied  by  the  face,  so  that  his  head 
might  truly  be  said  to  be  a  mass  of  hair,  slightly  inter¬ 
spersed  with  features.  His  friend,  again,  to  avoid  mono¬ 
tony,  had  varied  the  style  of  his  upper  works,  and  his  locks 
were  allowed  to  droop  in  long,  lanky,  melancholy  tangles 
down  his  sallow  cheeks ;  while,  perched  upon  either  lip, 
might  be  seen  a  feathery-looking  object,  not  to  be  accounted 
for,  but  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  intended  to  seduce  the 
public  into  a  belief  of  its  being  a  moustache.  Both  were 
showily  dressed.  Both  had  stocks  terminating  in  a  cataract 
of  satin  that  emptied  itself  into  tartan  velvet  waistcoats, 
worn,  probably,  in  honour  of  the  country;  both  had  gold 
chains  innumerable,  twisting  in  a  multiplicity  of  convolu¬ 
tions  across  these  waistcoats ;  both  had  on  yellow  kid  gloves 
of  unimpeachable  purity,  and  both  carried  minute  canes  of 
imitation  ebony,  with  which,  at  intervals,  they  flogged, 
one  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left,  leg,  with  the  most 
painful  ferocity.  They  were  a  noble  pair;  alike,  yet,  oh, 
how  different ! 

“  Eugene,  my  boy,”  said  the  darker  of  the  two,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  loud  enough  to  let  half  the  room  hear  the  interesting 
communication,  “we  must  see  what  sort  of  stuff  this  here 
water  is — we  must,  positively.” 

“  Roost  eggs,  Adolph,  whisked  in  bilge-water,  with  a  rusty 
tenpenny  nail.  Faugh  !  I ’m  smashed  if  I  taste  it.” 

“Not  so  bad  that  for  you,”  returned  Adolph,  smiling 
faintly  ;  “  but  you  must  really  pay  your  respects  to  the 
waters.” 

“’Pon  my  soul  I  shawn’t.  I  had  enough  of  that  so’t 
of  thing  in  Jummany,  the  time  I  was  ovah  with  Ned  Hox- 
ham.” 

“  That  was  the  time,  wasn’t  it,  that  you  brought  me  over 
that  choice  lot  of  cigaws  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  it  was,”  responded  Eugene,  with  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  indifference,  as  if  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  had  been  so  often  there,  that  he  could  not  recall  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  any  one  visit. 

“I  know  something  of  Seidlitz  and  Seltzer  myself,”  re¬ 
sumed  the  darker  Adonis,  “and  soda  water  too,  by  Jove,  for 
that  matter,  and  they  ’re  not  bad  things  either,  when  one ’s 
been  making  a  night  of  it,  so  I  ’ll  have  a  try  at  this  Potter- 
well  fluid,  and  see  how  it  does  for  a  change.” 

In  this  manner  the  two  friends  proceeded,  to  the  infi¬ 
nite  enlightenment  of  those  about  them,  who,  being  greatly 
struck  with  their  easy  and  facetious  manners,  stood  adruir- 
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ingly  by  with  looks  of  evident  delight !  The  young  men  saw 
the  -impression  they  were  making,  and,  desirous  of  keeping 
it  up,  went  on  to  ask  the  priestess  of  the  spring,  how  often, 
and  in  what  quantities  she  found  it  necessary  to  doctor  it 
with  Glauber  salts,  brimstone,  and  assafoetida.  The  joke 
took  immensely.  Such  of  the  bystanders  as  could  laugh — 
for  the  internal  agitation  produced  by  the  cathartic  proper¬ 
ties  of  their  morning  draught,  made  that  a  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous  experiment — did  so ;  and  various  young 
men,  of  no  very  definite  character,  but  who  seemed  to  support 
the  disguise  of  gentlemen  with  considerable  pain  to  them¬ 
selves,  sidled  up,  and  endeavoured  to  strike  into  conversation 
with  our  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  thinking  to  share  by  contact 
the  glory  which  they  had  won.  All  they  got  for  their 
pains,  however,  w7as  a  stare  of  cool  indifference.  The 
friends  were  as  great  adepts  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
cutting,  as  the  most  fashionable  tailor  could  be ;  and  after 
volunteering  a  few  ineffectual  efforts  at  sprightliness,  these 
awkward  aspirants  to  fame  were  forced  to  fall  back,  abashed 
and  crestfallen,  into  the  natural  insignificance  of  their  char¬ 
acter. 

These  proceedings  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  Preston  and 
his  elderly  friend,  who  made  their  own  observations  upon 
them  ;  but  were  prevented  from  saying  anything  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  each  other  by  the  entrance  of  a  party,  which  diverted 
their  attention  in  a  different  direction.  These  were  no  other 
than  Mrs  Cheesham  and  her  two  accomplished  daughters, 
Miss  Emily  and  Miss  Fanny  Cheesham.  Mrs  Cheesham’ s 
personal  appearance  may  be  passed  over  very  briefly ;  as  no 
one,  so  far  as  is  known,  ever  cared  about  it  but  herself. 
She  was  vain,  vulgar,  and  affected ;  fond  of  finery  and  dis¬ 
play  ;  and  the  one  dominant  passion  of  her  life  was  to  in¬ 
sinuate  herself  and  her  family  into  fashionable  society,  and 
secure  a  brilliant  match  for  her  daughters.  They,  again, 
were  a  pair  of  attractive  showy  girls  ;  family,  flippant,  spark¬ 
ling,  lively ;  Fanny,  demure,  reserved,  and  cold.  Emily’s 
eyes  were  dark  and  lustrous — you  saw  the  best  of  them  at 
once ;  and  her  look,  alert,  and  wicked.  These  corresponded 
well  with  a  well-rounded  figure,  a  rosy  complexion,  and  full 
pouting  lips,  that  were  “ruddier  than  the  cherry.”  Fanny 
was  tall  and  “  stately  in  her  going ;  ”  pale,  but  without  that 
look  of  sickliness  which  generally  accompanies  such  a  com¬ 
plexion,  and  her  eyes,  beautiful  as  they  were,  when  brought 
into  play,  were  generally  shrouded  by  the  drooping  of  her 
eyelids,  like  those  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  be  frequently 
self-inwrapt.  With  Emily  you  might  sport  in  jest  and  rail¬ 
lery  by  the  hour ;  but  with  Fanny  you  always  felt,  as  it 
were,  bound  to  be  upon  your  best  behaviour.  They  passed 
up  the  room,  distributing  nods  of  recognition,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  stopping  to  allow  Mrs  Cheesham  to  give  her  invitations 
to  a  soiree  musical  which  she  intended  to  get  up  that  even¬ 
ing. 

“Your  servant,  ladies,”  said  old  Stukely,  raising  his  hat, 
while  his  friend  followed  his  example.  “You  are  late.  I 
was  afraid  we  were  not  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
this  morning.  Pray,  Miss  Emily,  what  new  novel  or  poem 
was  it  that  kept  you  awake  so  late  last  night  that  you  have 
lost  half  this  glorious  morning?  Tell  me  the  author’s  name, 
that  I  may  punish  the  delinquent,  by  cutting  up  his  book, 
in  the  next  number  of  our  review  ?  ” 

“Cut  it  up,  and  you  will  do  more  than  I  could;  for  I 
found  myself  nodding  over  the  second  page,  and  I  feel  the 
drowsiness  about  me  still.” 

“  The  opiate — the  opiate,  Miss  Emily  ?  Who  was  its 
compounder  ?  He  must  be  a  charmer,  indeed.” 

“  Himself  and  his  printer  knows.  Only  some  unhappy 
bard,  who  dubs  us  women  ‘  The  angels  of  life,’  and  misuses 
us  vilely  through  a  dozen  cantos  of  halting  verse.  The  poor 
man  has  forgot  the  story.” 


“  1  Of  man’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe,’ 

or  he  would  have  christened  us  daughters  of  Eve  by  a  very 
different  name.” 

“  Oh,  you  little  rogue !  you  are  too  hard  upon  this  devotee 
to  your  dear  deluding  sex.  It  is  only  his  excess  of  politeness 
that  has  made  him  forget  his  historical  reading.” 

“  His  politeness  !  Fiddlestick !  I  would  as  soon  have 
a  troop  of  boys  inflict  the  intolerable  tediousness  of  their 
calf-love  upon  me  as  endure  the  rhapsodies  of  a  booby,  who 
strips  us  of  our  good  flesh  and  blood,  frailties  and  all,  to 
etherealise  us  into  an  incomprehensible  compound  of  tears, 
sighs,  moonshine,  music,  love,  flowers,  and  hysterics.” 

“  Emily,  how  you  run  on !  ”  broke  in  Mrs  Cheesham. 
“  My  dear  Mr  Stukely,  really  you  must  not  encourage  the 
girl  in  her  nonsense.  I  declare,  I  sometimes  think  her  tongue 
runs  away  with  her  wits.” 

“  Better  that,  I 'm  sure,  madam,  than  have  it  run  away 
without  them,”  responded  Stukely,  in  a  deprecating  tone,' 
which  threw  Mrs  Cheesham,  whose  intellect  was  none  of  the 
acutest,  completely  out. 

“  Girls,  there  are  Mr  Blowze  and  Mr  Lilylipz,”  said  Mrs 
Cheesham,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  friends,  Adolph 
and  Eugene;  “you  had  better  arrange  with  them  about 
coming  this  evening.” 

Emily  advanced,  with  her  sister,  to  the  engaging  pair,  who 
received  them  with  that  peculiar  contortion  of  the  body,  be¬ 
tween  a  jerk  and  a  shuffle,  which  young  men  are  in  the  habit 
of  mistaking  for  a  bow,  and  was  soon  deep  in  the  heart  of  a 
flirtation  with  Adolph,  while  Fanny  stood  listening  to  the 
vapid  nothings  of  Eugene,  a  very  model  of  passive  endurance. 
Frank  Preston  was  anything  but  an  easy  spectator  of  this 
movement ;  nor  was  Emily  blind  to  this ;  but,  like  a  wilful 
woman,  she  could  not  forbear  playing  the  petty  tyrant,  and 
exercising  freely  the  power  to  torment  which  she  saw  that  she 
possessed. 

“You  will  be  of  our  party  to-night,  gentlemen,”  continued 
Mrs  Cheesham.  “  We  are  to  have  a  little  music.  You  are 
fond  of  music,  Mr  Stukely,  I  know ;  and  no  pressing  can  be 
necessary  to  an  amatoor  like  you,  Mr  Francis.  I  can  assure 
you,  you’ll  meet  some  very  nice  people.  Mr  and  Mrs 
M‘Skrattaehan,  highly  respectable  people — an  old  Highland 
family,  and  with  very  high  connexions.  Mr  M'Skrattachan’s 
mother’s  sister’s  aunt — no,  his  aunt’s  mother’s  sister — yes, 
that  was  it — Mr  M'Skrattachan’s  aunt’s  mother’s  sister ; 
and  yet  I  don’t  know — I  daresay  I  was  right  before — at 
all  events,  it  was  one  or  other  of  them — married  a  second 
cousin — something  of  that  kind — of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
by  the  mother’s  side.  They  had  a  large  estate  in  Suye 
or  Ross-shire — I  am  not  sure  which,  but  it  was  somewhere 
thereabout.” 

Stukely  and  Preston  were  glad  to  cover  their  retreat  by 
acceptance  of  Mrs  Cheesham’s  invitation ;  and,  leaving  her  to 
empty  the  dregs  of  the  details  which  she  had  begun  into  the 
willing  ears  of  some  of  her  more  submissive  friends,  they  made 
their  escape  from  the  pump-room. 

Slopbole  Cottage,  where  the  Cheeshams  were  domicilated 
during  their  sojourn  at  Potterwell,  was  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Wiinpledown,  at  a  distance  of  somewhat  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  burgh.  It  had,  at  one  time, 
been  a  farm-house ;  but,  within  a  few  years,  it  had  been 
recast :  and,  by  the  addition  of  a  bow  window,  a  trelliced 
door,  and  a  few  of  the  usual  etcetras,  it  had  been  converted 
into  what  is  by  courtesy  termed  a  cottage  ornee.  It  was  an 
agreeable  place,  for  all  that,  shaded  by  the  remnants  of  a  fine 
old  wood — the  rustling  of  whose  foliage  made  pleasant  music, 
as  it  blended  with  the  ever-sounding  plash  and  rushing  of  the 
stream. 
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When  Frank  Preston  arrived  at  Slopbole  Cottage  that 
evening,  he  found  the  drawing-room  already  well  stocked 
with  the  usual  components  of  a  tea-party.  The  two  ex¬ 
quisites  of  the  morning  he  saw,  to  his  dismay,  were  already 
there.  Adolph  was  assiduously  sacrificing  to  the  charms 
and  wit  of  Miss  Emily,  while  his  shadow,  Eugene,  was — but 
Preston  did  not  care  about  that — as  much  engaged  in  Maca¬ 
damising  his  great  conceptions  into  small  talk  suitable  for 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  Miss  Fanny.  Mrs  Cheesham 
regarded  these  proceedings  with  entire  satisfaction.  The 
friends,  to  her  mind,  were  men  of  birth,  fashion,  and  fortune, 
and  the  very  men  for  her  daughters.  Besides,  there  was  a 
mystery  about  them  that  was  charming.  Nobody  knew 
exactly  who  they  were,  although  everybody  was  sure  they 
were  somebody.  None  but  great  people  ever  travel  incog. 
They  were  evidently  struck  by  her  daughters.  Things 
were  in  a  fair  train ;  and  if  she  could  but  make  a  match 
of  it,  Mrs  Cheesham  thought  she  might  then  fold  her 
hands  across  and  make  herself  easy  for  life.  Her  daughters 
would  be  the  wives  of  great  men,  and  she  was  their  mother, 
and  every  one  knows  what  an  important  personage  a  wife’s 
mother  is. 

“Two  very  fine  young  men,  Mr  Francis,”  said  Mrs  Chees¬ 
ham.  “  Extremely  intelligent  people.  And  so  good  look¬ 
ing  !  Quite  distingue,  too.  It  is  not  every  day  one  meets 
such  people.” 

Frank  Preston  threw  in  the  necessary  quantity  of  “yes’s,” 
“  certainty's,”  and  so  forth,  while  Mrs  Cheesham  con¬ 
tinued — 

“They  seem  rather  taken  with  my  girls,  don’t  they? 
Mr  Blowze  is  never  away  from  Emily’s  side.  His  attentions 
are  quite  marked.  Don’t  you  think,  now,  they ’d  make  a 
nice  pair  ?  They  ’re  both  so  lively — always  saying  such 
clever  things.  I  never  knew  Emily  so  smart  either;  but  that 
girl’s  all  animation — all  spirits.  I  always  said  Emily  would 
never  do  but  for  a  rattle  of  a  husband— a  man  that  could 
talk  as  much  as  herself.  It  does  not  do,  you  know,  really 
it  does  not  do  for  the  wife  to  have  too  much  of  the  talk  to 
herself.  I  make  that  a  principle ;  and,  as  I  often  tell  Chees¬ 
ham,  I  let  him  have  it  all  his  own  way,  rather  than  argue  a 
point  with  him.” 

This  was,  of  course,  an  exceedingly  agreeable  strain  of 
conversation  to  the  lover,  to  whom  it  was  no  small  relief, 
when  Mrs  Cheesham  quitted  his  side  to  single  out  her 
musical  friends  for  the  performance  of  a  quartette.  At  her 
summons,  these  parties  were  seen  to  emerge  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  recesses  where  they  had  been  concealing  themselves, 
in  all  the  majesty  of  silence,  as  is  the  way  with  musical 
amateurs  in  general.  Miss  Fanny,  who  was  really  an 
accomplished  performer,  was  called  to  preside  at  the  piano¬ 
forte,  and  Mr  Lilylipz  rushed  before  to  adjust  the  music-stool, 
and  turned  over  the  leaves  for  her.  Mr  Blewitt  got  out  his 
flute,  and,  after  screwing  it  together,  commenced  a  series  of 
blasts  upon  it,  which  were  considered  necessary  to  the  process 
of  tuning.  Mr  Harrower,  the  violoncello  player,  turned  up 
the  wristbands  of  his  coat,  placed  his  handkerchief  on  his  left 
knee,  and  after  a  preliminary  flourish  or  two  of  his  hands, 
begins  to  grind  his  violoncello  into  a  proper  sharpness  of 
pitch.  Not  to  be  behind  the  rest,  Mr  Fogle  screwed  his 
violin  strings  first  up,  and  then  he  screwed  them  down,  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  screw  them  up  again,  with  a  wayward¬ 
ness  of  purpose  that  might  have  been  extremely  diverting,  if 
its  effects  had  not  been  so  very  distressing  to  the  ears.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  begot  a  due  degree  of  attention  in  their  audience,  the 
performers  thought  of  trying  how  the  results  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  preparations  tallied. 

“  Miss  Fanny,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  sound  your  A  ?  ” 
lisped  Mr  Blewitt. 

Miss  Fanny  did  sound  her  A?  and  again  a  dissonance 


broke  forth  that  would  have  thrown  Orpheus  into  fits.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  the  damp  had  reduced  the  piano 
nearly  a  whole  tone  below  pitch,  and  Mr  Blewitt’s  flute 
could  not  be  brought  down  to  a  level  with  it  by  any  con¬ 
trivance.  The  musicians,  however,  were  not  to  be  balked 
in  their  purpose  for  this,  and  they  agreed  to  proceed  with  the 
flute  some  half  a  tone  higher  than  the  other  instruments. 
But  there  was  a  world  of  preliminary  work  yet  to  be  gone 
through  ;  tables  had  to  be  adjusted,  and  books  had  to  be 
built  upon  music  stands.  But  the  tables  would  not  stand 
conveniently,  and  the  books  would  fall,  and  then  all  the  work 
of  adjustment  and  library  architecture  had  to  be  gone  over 
again.  At  last  these  matters  were  put  to  rights,  and,  after  a 
few  more  indefinite  vagaries  by  Messrs  Blewitt,  Harrower, 
and  Fogle,  the  junto  made  a  dash  into  the  heart  of  one  of 
Haydn’s  quartetts.  The  piano  kept  steadily  moving  through 
the  piece.  Miss  Fanny  knew  her  work,  and  she  did  it. 
The  others  did  not  know  theirs,  and  they  did  for  it. 
After  a  few  faint  squeaks  at  the  beginning,  Mr  Blewitt’s 
flute  dropped  out  of  hearing  altogether,  and,  just  as  every¬ 
body  had  set  it  down  as  defunct,  it  began  to  give  token  of  its 
existence  by  a  wail  or  two  rising  through  the  storm  of  sounds 
with  which  the  performance  closed,  and  then  made  up  its  lee¬ 
way  by  continuing  to  vapour  away  for  some  time  after  the 
rest  had  finished. 

“  Bless  my  heart,  are  you  done  ?  ”  cried  Mr  Blewitt,  break¬ 
ing  off  in  the  middle  of  a  solo,  which  he  found  himself  per¬ 
forming  to  his  own  astonishment. 

Mr  Harrower  and  Mr  Fogle  threw  up  their  eyes  with  an 
intensity  of  contempt  that  defies  description.  To  be  sure, 
neither  of  them  had  kept  either  time  or  tune  all  the  way 
through.  Mr  Harrower’s  violoncello  had  growled  and 
groaned,  at  intervals,  in  a  manner  truly  pitiable;  and  Mr 
Fogle’s  bow  had  done  nothing  but  dance  and  leap,  in  a  per¬ 
petual  staccato  from  the  first  bar  to  the  last,  to  the  entire 
confusion  of  both  melody  and  concord.  But  they  had  both 
managed  to  be  in  at  the  death,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to 
sneer  at  the  unhappy  flutist.  Mr  Eugene  Lilylipz,  who  had 
annoyed  Miss  Fanny  throughout  the  performance,  by  invari¬ 
ably  turning  over  the  leaf  at  the  wrong  place,  now  broke  into 
a  volley  of  raptures,  of  which  the  words  “Devaine”  and 
“  Chawming,”  were  among  the  principal  symbols.  A  buzz  of 
approbation  ran  round  the  room,  warm  in  proportion  to  the 
relief  which  the  cessation  of  the  Dutch  concert  afforded.  Mr 
Harrower  and  his  coadjutors  grew  communicative,  and  vented 
an  infinite  quantity  of  the  jargon  of  dilettanteism  upon  each 
other,  and  upon  those  about  them.  They  soon  got  into  a 
discussion  upon  the  merits  of  different  composers,  whose 
names  served  them  to  bandy  to  and  fro  in  the  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  of  conversation.  Beethoven  was  cried  up  to  the 
seventh  heaven  by  Mr  Harrower,  for  his  grandeur  and  sub¬ 
limity,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

“  There  is  a  Miltonic  greatness  about  the  man !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  tin-owing  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  visionary  demigod.  “A  vastness,  a  massiveness,  an  in¬ 
comprehensible — eh,  eh  ? — ah,  I  can’t  exactly  tell  what,  that 
places  him  far  above  all  other  writers.” 

“  Every  man  to  his  taste,”  insinuated  Mr  Blewitt ;  “  but  I 
certainly  like  what  I  can  understand  best.  Now  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  Beethoven ;  but  I  can  understand  Mozart,  or  Weber, 
or  Haydn.” 

“  It  is  very  well  if  you  do  !  ”  retorted  the  violoncellist,  re¬ 
flecting  probably  on  the  recent  specimen  Mr  Blewitt  had 
given  of  his  powers.  “  It  is  more  than  everybody  does,  I  can 
tell  you.” 

“  Od,  gentlemen,  but  it ’s  grand  music  onyhow,  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  justice  you  have  done  it,  if  I  may  speak  my  mind. 
But  ye  ken,  I ’m  no  great  shakes  of  a  judge.” 

This  was  the  opinion  volunteered  by  Mr  Cheesham, 
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who  saw  the  musicians  were  giving  symptoms  of  that  ten¬ 
dency  to  discord  for  which  they  are  proverbial,  and  threw 
out  a  sop  to  their  vanity,  which  at  once  restored  them  to 
order.  As  he  said  himself,  Mr  Cheesham  was  no  great 
judge  of  music,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  of  the  fine  arts.  He  had 
read  little,  and  thought  less ;  and  yet,  since  he  had  become 
independent  of  the  world,  he  was  fond  of  assuming  an  air  of 
knowledge,  that  was  exceedingly  amusing.  There  was  no¬ 
thing,  for  instance,  that  he  liked  better  to  be  talking  about 
than  history;  and,  nevertheless,  that  Hannibal  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Drumelog,  and  Julius  Caesar  beheaded  by 
Henry  the  Eighth,  were  facts  which  he  would  probably 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  upon  any  reasonable 
representation. 

By  this  time,  Mr  Stukeley  had  joined  the  party,  and  was 
going  his  rounds,  chatting,  laughing,  quizzing,  and  prosing, 
according  to  the  different  characters  of  the  people  whom 
he  talked  with.  When  he  reached  Mr  Cheesham,  he  found 
him  in  earnest  conversation  with  Mr  Lilylipz,  regarding  the 
ruins  of  Tinglebury,  an  abbey  not  far  from  Potterwell,  of 
which  the  architecture  was  pronounced,  by  Mr  Lilylipz,  to  be 
“  suttinly  transcandent  beyond  anything.  It  is  of  that  pure 
Graeco-Gothic,  which  was  brought  over  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  went  out  with  the  Saxons.” 

Stukeley  encouraged  the  conversation,  drawing  out  the  pre¬ 
sumptuous  ignorance  of  Mr  Lilylipz,  and  the  rusty  nomean¬ 
ings  of  the  parent  Cheesham  into  strong  relief. 

“Gentlemen,  excuse  me  for  breaking  up  your  tete-a-tete. 
Have  you  got  upon  ‘  Shakespeare,  taste,  and  the  musical 
glasses  ?  ’  ”  said  Miss  Emily,  joining  the  trio.  “  Mr  Lilylipz, 
your  friend  tells  me  you  sing.  Will  you  break  the  dulness, 
and  favour  us  ?  ” 

“Oh,  I  never  do  sing;  and,  besides,  I  am  suffering  from 
hoarseness.” 

“  Come,  come,”  replied  Miss  Emily,  “  none  of  these  excuses, 
or  we  shall  expect  to  find  a  very  Braham,  at  least.” 

“  Now,  really !.”  remonstrated  Mr  Lilylipz. 

“  Oh,  never  mind  his  nonsense,  Miss  Cheesham,”  exclaimed 
Mr  Blowze,  from  the  other  side  of  the  room.  “  Lilylipz  sings 
an  uncommonly  good  song,  when  he  likes.  Give  us  ‘  The 
Rose  of  Cashmere,’  or  ‘  She  wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses.  Come 
away,  now — no  humbug !  ” 

“  Oh,  that  will  be  delightful ! — pray,  do  sing !  ”  were  the 
exclamations  of  a  dozen  voices,  at  least.  “  Mr  Lilylipz 
song !  ”  shouted  the  elderly  gentlemen  of  the  party ;  and, 
forthwith,  an  awful  stillness  reigned  throughout  the  apart¬ 
ment.  Upon  this,  Mr  Lilylipz  blew  his  nose,  coughed  thrice, 
and,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  riveted  liis  eyes, 
with  the  utmost  intensity,  upon  a  corner  of  the  ceding. 
Every  one  held  back  his  breath  in  expectation,  and  the  in¬ 
teresting  young  man  opened  upon  the  assemblage  with  a 
badad  ad  about  an  Araby  maid,  to  whom  a  Christian  knight 
was  submitting  proposals  of  elopement,  which  the  lady  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  by  no  means  averse  to,  for  each  stanza  ended 
with  the  refrain,  “Away,  away,  away!”  signifying  that  the 
parties  meant  to  be  off  somewhere  as  fast  as  possible.  Mr 
Lilylipz  had  just  concluded  verse  the  first,  and  the  “  Away, 
away,  away  !  ”  had  powerfully  excited  the  imagination  of  the 
young  ladies  present,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  chnking 
of  crystal  ware  announced  the  inopportune  entrance  of  a 
maidservant  bearing  a  trayful  of  glasses  filled  with  that  vile 
imbrogdo  of  hot  water  and  sugar  coloured  with  wine,  which 
passes  in  genteel  circles  by  the  name  of  negus.  All  eyes 
turned  towards  the  door,  and  Mrs  Cheesham  exclaimed, 
“  Sally,  be  quiet !  ”  but  Mr  Eugene  was  too  much  enrapt  by 
his  own  performance  to  feel  the  disturbance,  and  he  tore  away 
through  verse  the  second  with  kindling  enthusiasm.  “Away, 
away,  away !  ”  sang  the  vocalist,  when  a  crash  and  a  scream 
arrested  his  progress.  The  servant  maid  had  dropped  the 


tray,  and  the  glasses  were  rolling  to  and  fro  upon  the  floor  in 
a  confusion  of  fragments,  while  the  delinquent,  Sally,  shriek¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  was  making  her  way  out  at  the 
door  with  all  the  speed  she  was  mistress  of. 

“  What  the  devil ’s  that  ?  ”  cried  one.  “  The  careless 
slut !  ”  screamed  another.  “  Such  thoughtlessness  !  ”  sug¬ 
gested  a  third.  “  What  the  deuce  could  the  woman  mean  ?  ” 
asked  a  fourth.  “It’s  the  last  night  she  sets  foot  in  my 
house  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs  Cheesham,  thrown  off  her  dignity  by 
the  sudden  shock. 

“  Bless  me,  you  look  unwell !  ”  said  Mr  Cheesham  to  Mr 
Lilylipz,  who  had  turned  deadly  pale,  and  was  altogether 
looking  excessively  unhappy. 

“Oh,  it  is  nothing.  Only  a  constitutional  nervousness. 
The  start,  the  surprise,  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know ;  but  it 
will  go  off  in  a  moment.  I  shall  just  take  a  turn  in  the  air 
for  a  little,  and  I  ’ll  be  quite  better.” 

The  ladies  were  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  the  wreck 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  Mr  Lilylipz,  accompanied 
by  his  friend,  stepped  out  at  one  of  the  drawing-room  win¬ 
dows,  which  opened  out  upon  the  lawn.  Frank  Preston 
looked  after  them,  and  saw  them  in  the  moonlight,  passing 
down  the  banks  of  the  river  among  the  trees,  apparently  en¬ 
gaged  in  earnest  conversation. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  this  business,  eh  ?  ”  said  Stukeley, 
rousing  bim  from  a  reverie,  by  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder. 
“  Queerish  a  little,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Queerish  not  a  little,  I  think ;  and  blow  me  if  I  don’t 
get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  or  the  devil’s  in  it.  That  girl  knows 
something  of  Mr  Eugene,  I’ll  be  sworn.  We  must  get  out 
of  her  what  it  is.” 

“  Oh,  no  doubt  she  does.  It  wasn’t  the  song  that  threw 
her  off,  although  it  was  certainly  vile  enough  for  anything ; 
it  was  himself ;  that  is  as  clear  as  day.  Let  us  off,  hunt  out 
the  wench,  and  get  the  secret  from  her.” 

They  left  the  room  by  the  open  window,  and  passing  round 
the  house  to  the  servant’s  entrance,  walked  into  the  kitchen, 
where  they  found  Sally  labouring  under  strong  excitement, 
as  she  narrated  the  incident  which  had  led  to  her  precipitate 
retreat  from  the  drawing-room. 

“  To  think  of  seeing  him  here;  the  base  deceitful  wretch  ! 
Cocked  up  in  the  drawing-room,  forsooth,  as  if  that  were  a 
place  for  him  or  the  likes  of  him.  Set  him  up,  indeed — a 
pretty  story.  But  I  know’d  as  how  he  kl  never  come  to  no 
good !  ” 

“  Who  is  he,  my  dear  ?  ”  inquired  Stukeley. 

“  Who  is  he,  sir  ! — who  should  he  be  but  Tom  Newlands, 
the  son  of  Dame  Newlands  of  our  village.” 

“  Oh,  you  must  certainly  be  mistaken.” 

“  Never  a  bit  mistaken  am  I,  sir.  I  have  too  good  reason 
for  remembering  him,  the  wretch  !  Oh,  if  I  had  him  here,  I 
wouldn’t  give  it  him,  I  wouldn’t?  I’d  sarve  him  out,  the 
deludin’  scoundrel.  But  he  never  was  good  for  nothing  since 
he  went  into  the  haberdashery  line.” 

“  A  haberdasher,  is  he  ?  Capital ! — capital !  The  man  of 
fashion,  eh,  Frank?”  ^ 

“  The  young  man  of  distingue  appearance !  ” 

“  And  who ’s  his  friend,  Sally  ?  ” 

“  What !  the  other  chap  ?  Oh,  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  him,  except  that  he’s  one  of  them  man  millinery  fel¬ 
lows  ;  and  a  precious  bad  lot  they  are,  I  know.” 

“  Glorious  ! — glorious  !  ”  cried  Stukeley,.  crying  with  de¬ 
light,  as  he  walked  out  of  the  place  with  his  friend.  Here  s 
a  discovery  for  some  folks,  isn’t  it  ?  The  brilliant  alliance, 
the  high  family,  etcetera,  etcetera,  all  dwindled  into  a  mea¬ 
surer  of  tapes.  Aren’t  you  proud  of  having  had  such  a  rival?” 

“Oh  come,  don’t  be  too  hard  upon  me  on  that  point, 
Mum,  here  we  are  at  the  drawing-room  again.  Not  a  word 
of  what  we  have  heard.  If  these  scamps  have  made  them- 
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selves  scarce,  as  I  think  they  have,  good  and  well.  But,  if 
they  venture  to  show  face  here  again,  I  shall  certainly  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  pull  their  noses,  and  eject  them  from  the 
premises  by  a  summary  process.” 

“  O-h,  never  fear,  they  will  not  put  you  to  the  trouble. 
They  are  off  for  good  and  all,  or  I  am  no  prophet.” 

Stukeley  was  right.  The  evening  passed  on,  and  the 
friends  returned  not.  Infinite  were  the  surmises  which 
their  absence  occasioned,  but  the  general  conclusion  was, 
that  the  interesting  Mr  Lilylipz  had  found  himself  worse, 
and  had  retired  to  his  inn  for  the  night,  along  with  his 
faithful  Achates.  Morning  came,  but  the  friends  did  "not 
make  them  appearance  at  the  pump-room  as  usual.  They 
were  not  at  their  inn ;  they  were  not  in  Potterwell.  Whither 
they  had  wended,  no  one  knew ;  but,  like  the  characters  in 
the  ballad,  which  had  been  so  oddly  broken  off,  they  were 
“away,  away,  away.”  They  had  come  like  shadows,  and 
like  shadows  they  had  departed. 

Some  months  afterwards,  Mrs  Cheesham  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Emily  entered  one  of  the  extensive  drapery  ware¬ 
houses  of  Edinburgh,  to  invest  a  portion  of  their  capital 
in  the  purchase  of  a  mousseline  de  laine.  They  had  seen 
an  advertisement  which  intimated  that  no  lady  ought,  in 
justice  to  herself,  to  buy  a  dress  of  this  description  without 
first  inspecting  that  company’s  stock  of  the  article.  They 
were  determined  to  do  themselves  justice,  and  they  went 
accordingly. 

“  Eugene,”  said  the  superintendent  of  the  place,  “  show 
these  ladies  that  parcel  of  goods.  A  very  superior  article, 
indeed.”  Eugene !  Eugene !  the  ladies  had  good  reason 
to  remember  the  name,  and  what  was  their  surprise,  on 
looking  round,  to  see  the  exquisite  of  Potterwell  bending 
under  a  load  of  dress  pieces  ?  If  their  surprise  was  great, 
infinitely  greater  was  his  dismay.  His  knees  shook ;  his 
eyes  grew  dim  ;  his  head  giddy.  His  hands  lost  their  power, 
and,  dropping  the  bundle,  the  unhappy  Eugene  stumbled 
over  it  in  a  manner  painfully  ignoble.  Mrs  and  Miss  Chees¬ 
ham  turned  to  quit  the  shop,  when  there,  behind  him,  stood 
the  dashing  Adolph.  “The  devil!”  he  exclaimed,  and, 
ducking  dexterously  under  the  counter,  disappeared  among 
sundry  bales  that  were  piled  beyond  it.  The  lesson  was  not 
lost.  Mrs  Cheesham  had  had  quite  enough  of  quality¬ 
hunting.  to  satisfy  her ;  and  Miss  Emily  found  out  that  it 
was  desirable  to  be  wise  as  well  as  witty,  and  gave  her  hand 
to  Frank  Preston,  who  forgave  her  temporary  apostasy,  not 
only  because  it  had  been  smartly  punished  by  the  result, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  many  estimable  qualities  which  Miss 
Cheesham  really  possessed.  Miss  Fanny  still  roams,  “in 
maiden  meditation,  fancy  free,”  but  she  cannot  do  so  long, 
or  there  is  no  skill  in  man.  At  all  events,  when  she  does 
want  a  husband,  she  will  not  go  in  search  of  him  to  Country 
Quarters. 


MRS  HUMPHREY  GREENWOOD’S  TEA  PARTY. 

Mrs  Humphrey  Greenwood  was  a  stirring,  lively,  good- 
natured  sort  of  person ;  had  touched  the  meridian  of  her 
years ;  was  mistress  of  a  comfortable  income ;  and  possessed, 
withal,  the  privileged  vivacity  of  a  widow.  Nobody  gave 
nicer  tea-parties  than  she ;  nobody  managed  to  keep  such 
a  number  of  eligible  bachelors  on  her  visiting  list,  and 
possessing  as  she  did  the  nicest  discrimination  in  drafting 
these  in  among  the  young  ladies  under  her  patronage,  what 
wonder  if  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  matrimonial 
arrangements  of  her  friends  deduced  their  origin  from 
these  dangerously  seductive  sofas  in  her  snug  little  drawine- 
room  ?  6 


It  was  in  that  snug  little  drawing-room,  that  Mr  Simon 
Silky  first  saw  the  future  Mrs  Simon ;  it  was  on  one  of  those 
dangerously  seductive  sofas  that  he  found  courage  to  put  that 
question  which  procured  him  a  better  half,  and  a  comfortable 
settlement  in  life  for  Miss  Jemima  Linton. 

Miss  J emima  Linton  was  still  in  that  fluctuating  period, 
between  girl  and  womanhood — at  which  young  ladies  giggle 
a  great  deal,  and  seem  to  be  always  in  a  flutter — when  Mr 
Simon  Silky  first  met  her.  She  was  fair  in  complexion, 
with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes;  her  face,  in  short,  had  all 
the  delicacy  of  a  wax  doll,  and  nearly  as  much  expression. 
She  could  say  “  yes,  sir,”  and  “  no,  sir,”  at  the  proper  inter¬ 
vals  in  the  course  of  a  tete-a-tete  conversation,  and,  when 
warmed  a  little  into  familiarity  and  ease,  could  even  hazard 
an  observation  with  reference  to  the  weather,  without 
changing  colour  above  twice  in  the  course  of  it.  In  a  word, 
she  was  one  of  those  excessively  bashful  and  retiring  young 
ladies,  who  always  look  as  if  they  thought  a  man  was  going 
to  make  violent  love  to  them,  and  who,  if  your  conversation 
happen  to  diverge  from  the  beaten  track  of  the  smallest  of 
small  talk,  take  fright,  and  are  off  as  fast  as  possible  to 
whisper  to  some  of  their  companions  “  La !  what  a  strange 
man  that  is  1  ” 

This  was  the  very  kind  of  person  for  Mr  Simon  Silky, 
who  was  a  bit  of  a  sentimentalist  in  his  way.  When  he  met 
Miss  Jemima  Linton,  the  fair  ideal  on  whom  his  fancy  had 
often  dwelt,  seemed  to  be  realised.  He  came,  he  saw,  and 
was  conquered. 

On  entering  Mrs  Greenwood’s  drawing-room,  one  evening 
that  he  had  been  invited  there  to  meet  “  a  few  friends  in  an 
easy  way ;  ”  having  arrived  rather  late,  he  found  the  party 
already  assembled.  The  fire  blazed  cheerfully  out  upon  a 
bevy  of  tittering  misses,  who  were  seated  on  either  side  of  it, 
whispering  to  each  other  in  a  timid  and  confidential  tone, 
with  here  and  there  a  young  man  amongst  them  making 
convulsive  efforts  to  render  himself  amusing,  while  two  or 
three  putty  faced  juniors,  with  very  white. shirt  collars,  and 
very  brightly  polished  pumps — who  had  been  called  in  to 
stop  gaps  in  quadrilles,  and  render  themselves  otherwise  use¬ 
ful— sat  in  the  background,  for  the  most  part,  two  on  a 
chair,  and  speculating  how  many  of  the  cakes  that  glistened 
on  the  table  they  might  appropriate  to  themselves  with  any 
degree  of  decency.  Mrs  Humphrey  Greenwood,  the  pre¬ 
siding  divinity  of  this  motley  gathering,  vulgarly  yclept  a 
“cookie  shine,”  was  planted  behind  a  brightly  burnished 
brass  urn  of  liberal  dimensions,  that  hissed  loudly  on  the 
table. 

“  Mr  Simon,”  she  exclaimed,  advancing  from  her  post  of 
honour,  “Mr  Simon  Silky,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you;  I  really 
thought  you  had  been  going  to  desert  us.” 

Our  hero  blustered  out  some  inarticulate  apology,  to  which 
his  hostess  of  course  paid  no  attention,  but  hurried  on  into 
the  work  of  introduction. 

“Mr  Silky — Miss  Silliman — Miss  Gingerly — Miss  Bar¬ 
bara  Silliman — Miss  Eggemon — Miss  Jemima  Linton;  I 
think  you  know  all  the  rest.  Mr  Scrateherd,  you  know 
Mr  Silky.”  Mr  Scrateherd  grinned  an  assent.  “  Mr  Silky, 
Mr  Slap’emup.  Y ou  ’ll  find  a  seat  for  yourself  somewhere. 
Try  if  some  of  the  ladies  will  have  pity,  and  take  you  in 
among  them.” 

All  this  time,  Mr  Silky  was  engaged  in  distributing  a 
comprehensive  bow  to  everybody  about  him — an  ordeal 
which,  in  any  circumstances,  to  a  nervous  man  like  him, 
was  no  joke.  But  his  agitation  had  the  finishing  touch 
given  it  by  Mrs  Greenwood’s  facetious  observation  as  to 
the  ladies  taking  him  in  among  them.  The  blood  rushed  to 
his  temples,  and  he  subsided  into  a  vacant  chair  with  a 
remark  directed  to  nobody  in  particular,  as  to  how  very 
warm  the  room  was.  Attention  having  been  once  drawn 
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to  this  interesting  fact,  it  became  the  topic  of  conversation 
for  some  five  minutes,  which  gave  Mr  Simon  Silky  time 
to  cool  down,  and  to  look  about  him  a  little.  In  the  course 
of  his  survey  his  eyes  alighted  on  Miss  Jemima  Linton, 
who  just  at  that  moment  happened  to  be  scrutinising  his 
outward  man.  Their  eyes  met ;  a  glance  of  quick  intelli¬ 
gence  passed  between  them.  The  lady  lowered  hers,  blush¬ 
ing  up  to  them  as  she  did  so ;  and  the  enraptured  Simon 
muttered  to  himself,  “  what  charming  confusion !  ”  He 
felt  a  novel  sensation  gathering  about  his  heart.  Could  it 
be  love  ?  There  was  no  saying.  At  first  sight  too.  All 
genuine  love  is. 

“He  never  loved,  who  loved  not  at  first  sight.’ 

Mr  Simon  Silky  was  a  reader  of  the  beauties  of  Shakes¬ 
peare.  This  line  took  possession  of  his  head,  and  he  mused 
and  looked,  looked  and  mused,  till  he  was  roused  from  his 
reverie  by  Mrs  Greenwood  calling  upon  him  to  assist  in  hand¬ 
ing  round  the  “cups  which  cheer  but  not  inebriate.”  He 
started  up,  with  a  very  vague  notion  of  what  he  was  to  be  about, 
and  grasping  a  teacup,  which  his  hostess  informed  him  was 
Miss  Jemima  Linton’s,  in  one  hand,  and  a  plate  of  cheese¬ 
cakes  in  the  other,  he  stumbled  up  -to  the  lady,  and  consign¬ 
ing  the  cakes  to  her  outstretched  hand,  held  out  the  teacup 
to  Miss  Eggemon,  who  sat  next,  inquiring  if  she  would  please 
to  be  helped  to  a  little  cake.  Miss  Eggemon  tittered,  and 
exclaimed — “Well,  I  never  !  ” 

“Gracious!  the  like  of  that,  you  know,”  simpered  Miss 
Silliman,  burying  her  face  in  Miss  Eggemon’s  neck. 

“  How  very  absurd !  ”  sneered  Miss  Gingerly,  who  was 
verging  to  old  maidishness,  and  had  a  temper  in  which  vinegar 
was  the  principal  ingredient. 

“  Bless  me,  Mr  Silky,  what'  are  you  about  ?  ”  cried  Mrs 
Greenwood. 

“  Oh  why — yes — no — I  see — beg  pardon  ;  dear  me!”  stam¬ 
mered  poor  Silky,  reddening  like  an  enraged  turkey  cock,  as 
he  handed  Miss  Linton  the  cup,  out  of  which  the  greater  part 
of  its  contents  had  by  this  time  been  shaken,  and  seizing  the 
dish  of  cakes  with  a  sudden  jerk,  deposited  one  half  of  them 
in  the  lady’s  lap,  and  the  other  half  on  the  carpet. 

“  Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bread  ?  ”  said  Mr  Horatio  Slap- 
’emup — who  was  a  wit  in  his  own  small  way — pointing  to 
the  cakes,  which  our  hero  was  endeavouring  to  bring  together 
again  from  the  different  corners  into  which  they  had  wandered, 
A  general  laugh  greeted  him  on  every  side,  as  he  rose  from 
his  knees  covered  with  confusion.  He  looked  at  the  fair 
Jemima  as  he  did  so.  There  was  not  the  vestige  of  a  smile 
on  her  face.  “  Good,  kind  soul,  she  does  not  join  in  the  vulgar 
mirth  of  these  unfeeling  creatures!”  thought  the  unhappy 
Silky.  “  She  pities  me,  and  pity  is  akin  to  love.”  It  did 
not  strike  him  that  there  might  be  another  reason  for  her 
gravity.  The  spilt  tea  and  greasy  cheesecake  had  spoiled  her 
white  muslin  dress  irremediably,  for  that  night  at  least ;  a 
circumstance  calculated  certainly  to  make  any  young  lady 
melancholy  enough ;  but  this  never  entered  the  brain  of  Mr 
Simon  Silky.  Happy  man ! 

“  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.” 

With  some  difficulty  he  regained  his  chair,  after  stumbling 
over  a  footstool,  and  crushing  the  tail  of  a  King  Charles 
cocker  that  was  snorting  on  the  hearth-rug  in  all  the  offensive¬ 
ness  of  canine  obesity.  His  distress  was  at  its  climax.  “  When 
Borrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies,  but  in  battalions !” 
thought  he,  recurring  once  more  to  the  beauties  of  Shakes¬ 
peare.  His  ears  felt  as  if  they  had  been  newly  scalded,  and 
objects  floated  in  hazy  confusion  before  his  eyes.  He  com¬ 
menced  sipping  Iris  tea  with  desperate  energy,  wishing  for  a 
moment  that  it  had  been  so  much  prussic  acid.  The  patter 
of  many  voices  sounded  in  his  ears.  They  must  be  talking 
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of  him,  “  for  they  laughed  consumedly;  ”  and  that  confounded 
Slam’emup  was  obviously  getting  up  a  reputation  for  wit  by 
cutting  minute  jokes  at  his  expense. 

“You’ve  been  at  the  Exhibition,  Mr  Silky,”  said  Mrs 
Greenwood,  recalling  him  from  the  state  of  mental  imbecility 
into  which  he  was  fast  sinking. 

“  The  Exhibition,  you  said,  ma’am.  Yes,  yes,  certainly, 
the  Exhibition.  Oh  yes,”  rejoined  Mr  Silky,  struggling  to 
concentrate  his  scattered  faculties. 

“Well,  what  is  your  opinion  about  the  portrait?”  con¬ 
tinued  his  hostess. 

“  Portrait,  really — which  of  them — there ’s  so  many  ?  ” 

“  Why,  Mr  Silky,  what  has  come  over  you  to-night  ? 
The  ladies  have  been  like  to  pull  each  other  to  pieces,  for 
the  last  five  minutes,  about  the  portrait  of  an  officer  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  door  of  the  first  room  ;  and,  I  declare,  you 
have  not  heard  a  word  that  has  been  going.  Pretty  doings, 
Mr  Simon ;  and  who,  may  I  ask,  is  the  happy  lady  that  so 
engrosses  your  thoughts  ?  " 

“  0  Mrs  Greenwood  !  ” 

“  Well,  well  then,  if  it ’s  a  secret,  I  won’t  press  it !  But 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  portrait  ?  Miss  Barbara  Silliman 
here  maintains  it  is  beauty  in  the  abstract.” 

“  Oh,  he ’s  quite  a  love  of  a  man !  ”  broke  in  Miss  Barbara, 
in  a  rapture  of  affectation,  whereat  Miss  Gingerly  appeared 
mightily  shocked,  and  pursed  up  her  mouth  till  it  looked  like 
a  parched  apple. 

“  But  Miss  Linton,  on  the  contrary,  says  she  thinks  it 
rather  plain  for  a  military  man.  Now,  we  want  your  de¬ 
cision  on  this  knotty  point.” 

“  Oh,  why,  really — a  portrait  of  an  officer,  I  think  you 
said.  Fair  complexion,  flaxen  ringlets,  and  light  blue  eyes 
— beautiful,  indeed !  That  is  to  say — I  don’t  know ;  but” — 
and  here  poor  Silky  looked  hopelessly  about  for  an  idea — 
“upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  declare  for  Miss  Linton.” 

“Well,  really,  Mr  Simon,  that  is  coming  to  the  point. 
Jemima,  my  dear,  do  you  hear  what  Mr  Silky  says  ?  De¬ 
clares  for  you  already!  Upon  my  word,  a  fair  proposal!  ” 
said  Mrs  Greenwood,  catching  up  the  allusion,  and  looking 
excessively  matronly  and  significant. 

“  Fair  complexion,  flaxen  ringlets,  light  blue  eyes  !  ”  broke 
in  Miss  Barbara  Silliman,  with  that  delicate  spitefulness  to 
which  young  ladies  are  subject,  when  they  suspect  any  of 
then’  rivals  of  having  produced  an  impression  on  one  of  the 
male  creatures.  “  A  pretty  officer,  indeed !  It ’s  you,  Miss 
Linton,  that  Mr  Silky  means.  Quite  a  conquest,  I  declare.” 
Having  said  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  she  mur¬ 
mured  to  herself — “  I  wonder  at  the  man’s  taste.  A  gawky 
minx  !  ” 

If  Mr  Silky  felt  uncomfortable  before,  he  was  now  reduced 
to  the  lowest  pitch  of  personal  misery.  He  tried  to  smile, 
as  if  he  took  the  thing  as  a  good  joke ;  but  the  contortions 
of  his  visage  were  galvanic.  Everybody,  he  was  sure,  was 
looking  at  him,  and  he  stammered  out  some  inarticulate 
words,  by  way  of  extricating  himself  from  his  awkward  posi¬ 
tion.  What  they  were  he  knew  not ;  but  they  only  seemed 
to  have  made  matters  worse ;  for  another  titter  ran  round  the 
circle,  and  showers  of  badinage  assailed  him  on  every  side. 
Mr  Simon  Silky  began  to  speculate  whether  sitting  on  the 
points  of  a  score  of  redhot  toasting  forks  could  be  worse  than 
his  present  torment. 

He  was  pursuing  this  agreeable  train  of  reflection,  when 
the  removal  of  the  table  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  a 
general  commotion,  occasioned  by  the  pushing  back  of  sofas, 
and  the  laying  away  of  chairs,  made  him  aware  that  dancing 
was  about  to  commence.  The  men,  as  they  always  do  on 
these  occasions,  clustered  together  near  the  door,  pulling  on 
gloves— such  of  them  as  had  them— and  talking  very  thick 
and  fast  about  nothing  at  all. 
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“  Miss  Gingerly,  may  I  ask  you  to  give  tlie  young  folks  a 
set  of  quadrilles  ?  ”  inquired  Mrs  Greenwood. 

“Certainly — with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,”  coldly  re¬ 
sponded  Miss  Gingerly,  blowing  her  nose  with  the  end  of 
her  pocket-handkerchief,  which  she  extracted  partially 
from  her  black  satin  bag  for  the  purpose,  and  feeling  par¬ 
ticularly  venomous  at  being  cut  out  of  the  dance,  and  her 
very,  very  faint  chance  of  captivating  a  partner  therein. 

“  Oh,  thank  you,”  said  Miss  Eggemon,  laying  her  hands 
affectionately  on  Miss  Gingerly’s  wrist.  .  “You  play  quad¬ 
rilles  so  nicely.”  And  then  turning  to  Miss  J ernima  Linton, 
Miss  Eggemon  whispered  confidentially,  “  Such  a  player  you 
never  heard.  Not  three  bars  in  time.  How  provoking  Mrs 
Greenwood  should  ask  her  to  play .  J ust  listen ;  did  you 
ever  hear  the  like  of  that  ?  ” 

Miss  Gingerly  had  laid  her  black  satin  bag  on  the  piano, 
drawn  herself  up  with  all  the  frosty-faced  dignity  of  waning 
maidenhood,  and  was  performing  a  prelude  before  commenc¬ 
ing  operations,  which  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  ingenious 
flights  from  key  to  key,  and  bewildering  accumulation  of 
false  concords. 

“  Gentlemen,  find  partners  for  yourselves,”  said  the  lively 
Mrs  Greenwood;  and  the  gentlemen,  after  looking  at  one 
another,  disentangled  themselves  from  the  knot  into  which 
they  were  gathered,  and,  shuffling  up  each  to  the  lady  that 
pleased  his  fancy,  solicited  the  honour  of  her  hand.  The 
couples  had  taken  their  places,  and  Miss  Gingerly  was 
dashing  away  into  the  heart  of  the  “Highland  Laddie,” 
when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  still  a  couple  awant- 
ing. 

“  Mr  Silky,  you  dance  ?  ”  said  all  the  men  at  once,  to  that 
gentleman,  who  was  sitting  pensively  at  a  corner. 

“Oh,  really!”  replied  Silky,  smiling  a  sickly  smile,  and 
making  vague  protestations  of  inability. 

“Not  dance!”  said  the  vivacious  Mr  Slap’emup.  “Fie 
on  you ! — oh,  fie !  And  Miss  Linton  looking  at  you  there, 
like  Eve  on  the  eve  of  Paradise,  as  if 

“  She  would  be  wo’ed,  and  not  unsought  be  won.” 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  Silky  should  make  up 
to  Miss  Jemima,  and  lead  her  out  to  dance.  This  he  did 
among  the  nods  and  winks,  and  whispers  of  all  present ; 
and  by  the  time  he  got  into  his  place  in  the  quadrille,  he 
did  not  very  well  know  which  end  of  him  was  uppermost. 
Away  rattled  Miss  Gingerly  at  the  “  Highland  Laddie,  and 
away  bounced  the  dancers  through  the  mazes  of  the  figure. 
Dancing  a  quadrille  is  with  some  people  no  trifling  matter, 
and  Mr  Simon  Silky  was  one  of  these.  He  bent  to  it  all 
the  energies  of  his  not  over-powerful  mind ;  and,  while  it 
lasted,  beyond  a  passing  word  or  two,  he  had  no  conversation 
to  bestow  upon  his  partner.  It  was  amusing  to  see  with 
what  earnestness  he  watched  the  movements  of  those  who 
preceded  him,  and,  when  his  own  turn  came,  the  exhibition 
he  made,  would  have  made  a  timor  grin.  First,  he  threw 
out  his  arms  to  steady  himself,  and  then  jerking  forward  his 
right  foot,  brought  himself  suddenly  into  the  centre  of  the 
floor,  where  he  began  throwing  his  legs  confusedly  about, 
till  they  seemed  to  be  involved  in  hopeless  entanglement. 
All  the  time  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  anxiously  upon  his  shoe- 
ties.  It  was  obviously  a  critical  affair  with  him  to  preserve 
his  equipoise,  and  each  time  that  he  got  back  safely  to  his 
place,  a  sigh  broke  from  him,  as  if  a  great  burden  had  been 
taken  off  his  mind,  and  he  wiped  the  sweat  away  that  glis¬ 
tered  in  heavy  beads  upon  his  brow.  At  length,  the  quad¬ 
rille  ended.  Mr  Silky  thanked  Heaven;  and  leading  the 
fair  Jemima  to  a  seac,  planted  himself  at  her  side,  and  man¬ 
fully  endeavoured  to  open  up  a  conversation  with  her. 

Dance  succeeded  dance,  and  by  degrees  the  elements  of 
the  party  got  tolerably  well  interfused.  Poor  Miss  Gin¬ 


gerly  wrought  away  at  her  everlasting  set  of  Scotch  quad¬ 
rilles,  and  nobody  ever  volunteered  to  relieve  her  of  her  task, 

“  she  played  so  well.”  At  intervals  some  of  the  young  ladies 
quivered  through  a  fashionable  ballad,  and  occasionally  an 
attempt  was  made  to  get  up  one  of  those  melancholy  chants, 
which,  by  some  strange  misnomer,  pass  current  in  society  for 
glees.  In  these,  Mr  Scratcherd,  who  sang  bass,  distinguished 
himself  so  signally,  that  loud  calls  were  made  upon  him  for 
a  song,  and  Mr  Scratcherd,  after  a  little  preliminary  modesty, 
yielded  to  the  call.  He  then  began  raving  about  an  “  Old 
Oak  Tree,”  and  groaned  up  and  down  the  scale,  till  his  voice 
became  lost  in  the  bottom  of  his  neck-cloth.  Serious  fears 
were  entertained  whether  he  would  be  able  to  get  it  up  again, 
but  these  happily  turned  out  to  be  unfounded.  Again  his 
voice  mounted  to  its  natural  level,  and  after  rolling  about  for 
some  time,  “grating  harsh  discord,”  wore  itself  out  in  a 
cadence  of  confused  gutturals.  “  Bravo,  bravo,”  cried  the 
men.  “  A  very  fine  quality  of  bass,”  exclaimed  his  friend 
Slap’emup,  who  affected  to  be  a  judge ;  and  Mr  Scratcherd 
blew  his  nose,  and  fell  back  in  his  chair  in  a  state  of  great 
personal  satisfaction. 

With  a  thoughtful  regard  for  the  comforts  of  her  guests, 
Mrs  Greenwood  had,  early  in  the  evening,  thrown  open  her 
little  back  drawing-room,  in  which  were  placed  abundance 
of  refreshments  to  sustain  them  through  the  fatigues  of 
dancing  and  conversation.  By  a  succession  of  visits  to  this 
room,  Mr  Simon  Silky  had  succeeded  in  giving  firmness  to 
his  nerves.  He  was  gradually  becoming  less  and  less  bash¬ 
ful.  There  must  have  been  something  bracing  about  the 
atmosphere  of  the  apartments,  for  to  this  and  not  to  the 
bottle  of  port  to  which  he  was  observed  to  have  frequent 
recourse,  must  be  attributed  that  jauntiness  of  step,  and  slip¬ 
shod  volubility  of  tongue,  which  he  now  displayed.  He 
danced  every  dance,  and  for  the  most  part  with  Miss 
Jemima  for  his  partner.  What  though  his  uncouth  ges¬ 
tures  provoked  a  smile,  and  his  assiduities  to  the  young  lady 
were  commented  on  at  every  hand.  He  cared  not.  His 
spirit  was  in  the  third  heaven  of  exultation,  and  the  whole 
world  might  go  hang  for  him. 

“Miss  Linton,”  he  exclaimed,  seizing  her  hand  fervently 
— they  were  seated  on  a  sofa  in  the  back  drawing-room, 
while  the  others  were  labouring  through  a  country  dance 
in  the  front — “Miss  Linton,  hear  me  for  a  moment.  Let 
me  use  this  opportunity  of  stating  what  I  have  long  felt — 
what  I  now  feel — what  I  shall  always  feel.”  And  again  Mr 
Silky  pressed  her  hand  tenderly  in  both  of  his. 

“  Oh,  sir  !  ”  timidly  responded  the  lady. 

“Yes,  adorable  Jemima!  I  can  no  longer  repress  my 
emotion.  You  see  before  you  a  victim  to  your  charms. 
The  moment  I  beheld  you,  I  don’t  know  how  it  was,  but 
my  heart  thrilled  with  a  transport  delightful  as  it  was  new. 
I  feit — I  felt — in  short,  I  felt  as  I  never  felt  before.  My 
senses  forsook  me,  and  I  said  and  did  I  know  not  what. 
These  soulless  creatures  treated  my  confusion  with  ridicule  ; 
but,  in  your  eyes,  methought  I  could  read  pity,  compassion, 
commiseration,  sympathy.  Say,  was  I  right,  or  was  I  mis¬ 
led  by  the  fond  delusions  of  my  own  passion  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  sir  !  ”  again  exclaimed  the  bewildered  Jemima. 

“  That  look  !  I  was  not  then  deceived.  Oh  extend  that 
pity  into  love !  I  lay  myself  and  my  fortune  at  your  feet.” 
And  here  Mr  Simon  Silky  slipped  off  the  sofa  and  down 
upon  his  knees,  overcome  partly  with  love  and  partly  with 
intoxication.  “Dearest  Jemima!  say  only  that  you  will  be 
mine  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  sir  !  ”  once  more  sighed  the  blushing  maiden,  chop¬ 
ping  her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  suitor,  who  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  movement  by  snatching  a  kiss  from  her 
pouting  lips. 

“Ods!  that  came  twangingly  off.  I’m  afraid  we’re  like 
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to  spoil  sport  here,”  exclaimed  Mr  Slap’emup,  who  at  this 
moment  entered  the  room  with  Miss  Gingerly  on  his  arm. 

“  Gracious  !  how  very  improper  l  ”  cried  Miss  Gingerly, 
wishing  from  the  depth  of  her  soul  that  it  had  only  been 
her  own  case. 

“  What ’s  improper,  ma’am  ?  ”  retorted  Silky,  turning  to 
her  a  look  of  drunken  gravity,  and  endeavouring,  with  no 
little  difficulty,  to  get  on  his  legs  again.  “If  I  choose  to 
kiss  this  young  lady,  or  this  young  lady  chooses  to  kiss  me, 
that’s  no  business  of  your’s,  I  suppose?  ‘Have  not  saints 
lips,  and  holy  palmers  too?’  as  the  divine  Shakespeare 
says ;  and  what  are  lips  for,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  not 
to  kiss  ?  Don’t  frown  at  me,  Miss  Graveairs.  I ’m  a  man 
— a  man,  ma’am,  and  I  shall  do  just  as  I  please.  Sha’nt 
I,  Jemima  dear  ?” 

He  turned  for  an  answer  to  his  appeal ;  but  the  young  lady 
had  left  the  room. 

“Jemima,  I  say,”  continued  Silky,  getting  more  and 
more  overcome.  He  looked  around  the  room ;  and  find¬ 
ing  no  trace  of  the  lady,  began  chanting,  in  a  lackadaisical 
tone — 

“  ‘  And  has  she  then  failed  in  her  truth, 

The  beautiful  maid  I  adore?’ 

But  I  don’t  care  that  for  her  !  ”  And  he  tried  to  snap  his 
fingers  ;  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  “  It ’s  an  ungrateful 
world — a  vile  world.” 

“  Oh,  gracious  me  !  let  me  away,”  exclaimed  Miss  Gingerly, 
in  alarm.  “  He ’s  certainly  tipsy.” 

“Tipsy — tipsy!  Who’s  tipsy?  Let  me  see  her.  Wo¬ 
man,  woman,  to  get  yourself  into  such  a  state  !  I  ’m  ashamed 
of  you  ;  I  am  indeed.  But  it ’s  the  weakness  of  the  sex. 

“  ‘  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman !  ’  ” 

This  apostrophe  was  addressed  to  some  visionary  female 
that  flitted  before  Mr  Silky’s  mental  optics,  and  whom  lie 
followed  with  his  hands  groping  before  him,  with  the  voice 
and  gestures  of  Mr  Charles  Kean  pursuing  the  airdrawn 
dagger  in  the  character  of  Macbeth.  “  Laugh  away ;  it  s 
very  amusing,  isn’t  it  ?  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burn¬ 
ing  ;  but  I  know  better.” 

“  Mr  Silky,  you  ’ll  better  go  home,”  said  Mrs  Greenwood, 
who,  with  the  remainder  of  the  party,  had  by  this  time  en¬ 
tered  the  room. 

“  Home !  exactly  so.  I  am  at  home,  my  charmer — per¬ 
fectly  at  home;  and  you’re  at  home;  we’re  all  at  home. 
But  no  more  wine,  Mrs  Greenwood ;  temperance  and  tee- 
totalism  for  ever.  We  are  beset  with  temptations  in  this 
wicked  world — temptations,  I  say  —  Jemima,  you  re  an 
angel !  It  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  do  to  preserve  his  up¬ 
rightness.”  And,  in  proof  that  it  was  more  than  he  could, 
down  rolled  our  hero  on  the  floor  in  a  profound  stupor. 

“Carry  Master  Silence  to  bed,”  remarked  the  ingenious 
Slap’emup,  highly  tickled  with  the  catastrophe  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  the  too — too  bashful  Silky. 

A  coach  was  procured,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings,  where  the  sun  found  him  in  bed  at  noon  next  day.  His 
dreams  had  been  of  the  most  ghastly  kind.  He  had  fancied 
himself  compelled,  by  a  fiend,  to  swallow  huge  goblets  of 
port  wine,  strongly  adulterated  with  brimstone,  and  dragged 
about  by  a  fury,  who  held  his  neck  within  a  halter.  The 
fiend  was  Slap’emup — the  fury,  Miss  Jemima  Linton.  He 
started  from  his  dream,  and  with  his  hand  pressed  against 
his  aching  head,  fell  to  adjusting  the  confused  reminiscences 
of  the  previous  evening’s  proceedings.  He  remembered  no¬ 
thing  but  that  he  had  proposed  for  the  hand  of  some  young 
lady  or  other,  and  had  been  accepted.  Well  for  him  it  was 
that  memory  went  no  farther,  or  he  would  never  have  found 
courage  to  visit  Mrs  Greenwood  again.  That  ho  did  visit  her 
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again,  however,  may  be  inferred  from  an  announcement, 
which  the  newspapers,  not  many  weeks  after,  gave  to  t-he 
public  : — 

“Married  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  instant,  Mr  Simon 
Silky  to  Miss  Jemima  Linton.” 


THE  RUNAWAY. 

What  can  a  man  know  of  a  country  or  its  people  who 
merely  passes  through  the  former  in  a  stage  coach?  His 
senses  are  confused  by  the  jolting,  rumbling,  rattling  noise 
and  motion  of  the  horses’  feet,  the  wheels  revolving,  and  the 
coach  swinging  on  its  springs.  I  care  not  how  easily  you 
ride,  I  care  not  how  good  your  road ;  if  you  are  fond  of  fine 
scenery,  if  you  are  an  artist,  or  are  contemplative,  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that,  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  a  view,  you 
must  take  time  to  study  it,  and  cannot  help  feeling  annoyed 
at  being  rapidly  swept  past  objects  that  you  would  fain  in¬ 
vestigate.  Such  were  the  arguments  by  which  I  induced 
myself  to  undertake  a  pedestrian  trip  to  join  my  friend  at  his 
shooting-box,  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Carlisle, 
where  I  had  arrived  from  London ;  business  compelling  me 
to  take  that  route.  My  luggage  was  forwarded  by  the  coach, 
and,  with  no  other  encumbrance  than  a  change  of  linen,  and 
a  small  collection  of  necessary  articles  from  my  dressing-case, 
strapped  to  my  shoulders  in  a  small  knapsack,  I  started  at 
six  o’clock,  determined  on  doing  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
before  breakfast. 

Having  made  out  something  near  my  proposed  distance, 
my  solitude  was  beginning  to  be  tedious,  when,  on  inquiry, 
I  found  myself  only  half  a  mile  from  my  intended  resting- 
place.  A  good  breakfast — a  crack  with  the  landlady  or  her 
daughter — and  as  much  time  as  I  pleased,  were  reflections 
which  carried  me  to  the  door  as  buoyantly  as  I  had  started. 
On  entering,  I  found — much  to  my  satisfaction — everything 
preparing,  I  may  say  prepared.  By  the  fireside  of  the  little 
parlour,  which  I  entered  unceremoniously,  stood  a  pretty  girl, 
watching  the  coffee-pot,  just  in  the  act  of  boiling  over ;  close 
by  her  sat  a  young  man,  whose  complexion  was  not  produced 
by  the  air  or  sun  of  Scotland.  He  wore  a  blue  round  jacket ; 
and  in  his  dress,  generally,  had  the  appearance  of  a  sailor.  .  I 
thought  him  handsome;  and  were  I  to  judge  from  the  smile 
on  the  countenance  of  the  girl,  I  should  certainly  have  said 
that  she  agreed  with  me.  There  had  evidently  been  some 
little  pleasantry  between  them.  On  seeing  me  he  arose,  and 
said — 

“  Walk  in,  stranger,”  offering  me  his  chair.  “  I  like  good 
coffee,”  he  continued,  “  having  been  long  in  a  country  where 
scarcely  anything  else  was  used,  and  have  been  instructing 
the  young  lady  how  to  prepare  it.” 

“  As  if  we  did  not  know  how  to  make  coffee,”  she  retorted, 
determined  that  my  presence  should  not  deprive  her  of  the 
little  attention  she  had  received  previous  to  my  entrance. 
“  Look  here,  is  this  strong  enough  for  you  ?  ” 

The  coffee  would  have  done  credit  to  Barry’s  Hotel.  And 
I  immediately  proposed  to  join  him,  which  he  readily  acceded 
to,  expressing  his  dislike  to  solitary  meals. 

“  I  hope,”  said  the  damsel,  as  she  held  the  coffee  before  him 
in  triumph — “  I  hope  that  you  will  not  spoil  the  gentleman  s 
breakfast  with  any  of  your  horrid  tales  about  eating  rattle¬ 
snakes  and  squirrels.  He  kept  us  up  till  one  o’clock  this 
morning,  listening  to  them  about  Lynch  law,  and  Texas,  and 
goodness  knows  what.  I  believe  he  made  it  all  himself,  as 
he  went  along,  thinking  that  we  country  folks  give  credit  to 
all  that  we  hear.” 

Poor  girl,  she  little  knew  how  much  those  melting  eyee, 
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and  half-pouting  lips,  that  seemed  to  challenge  .an  attempt  to 
taste  them — that  inclination  of  the  body,  as  she  waited  on  us, 
to  rest  upon  and  lean  over  his  chair,  betrayed  that,  like 
Desdemona,  she  had  listened ;  but,  unsought,  she  had  been 
won.  There  was  nothing  earnest  in  his  manner ;  but  she 
wished  there  was ;  and,  as  many  do,  converted  the  wish  into 
a  belief  that  it  was  so.  This-  he  seemed  conscious  of;  and, 
with  a  smile  at  her  remark,  changed  the  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  had  just  returned  from  abroad,  and  was  on  his  road 
to  see  his  friends. 

“  In  which  direction  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Northward,”  Was  the  reply. 

“  And  how  do  you  travel  ?  ” 

“  On  foot,”  he  said.  “  I  like  to  see  the  country,  and  am 
uncertain  of  my  reception  at  home.  I  approach  it  with 
anxiety;  but  with  a  reluctant  dread.  You  saw  that  lofty 
monument  as  you  left  Carlisle — you  can  see  it  from  this 
window.  I  could  scarcely  suppress  a  tear  when  I  first  caught 
sight  of  it.  The  recollection  of  the  time  when,  as  schoolboys, 
we  used  to  return  for  the  holidays,  came  vividly  upon  me. 
We  could  see  it  from  my  uncle’s  house ;  and  our  own  native 
heather  hills  were  visible  from  the  same  place.  It  was  the 
fii'st  link  of  a  chain  of  objects  that  we  counted  with  watchful 
•  eye,  till  the  smoke  from  our  own  chimney  was  in  sight ;  but 
perhaps  you  are  going  north,  sir,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  point 
out  the  different  parts  as  they  present  themselves,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  accompany  you.” 

So  glad  was  I  of  the  opportunity  of  a  companion,  that  I 
offered  him  my  hand  across  the  table,  with  an  assurance  that 
I  would  contrive  to  suit  my  time  and  pace  to  his. 

The  young  lady  now  became  as  jealous  of  me  as  a  spoiled 
child — served  us  with  a  sullen  ill-nature — and  at  last  left  us 
to  help  ourselves. 

After  breakfast  we  started  on  our  journey;  when  my  com¬ 
panion,  who  appeared  naturally  communicative,  began  the 
following  account  of  himself : — 

“  I  am  the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  and  was  intended  by 
my  friends  for  the  medical  profession.  At  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  I  Avas  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  for  seven 
years,  after  a  fortnight’s  trial.  Being  tolerably  well  advanced 
in  the  classics,  and  very  forward  both  in  size  and  manners 
for  my  age,  I  was,  during  the  fortnight,  treated  with  great 
kindness  and  attention ;  while  the  flattering  appellation  of 
Mr  induced  me  to  believe  that  I  merited  the  respect  shown ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  I  ever  was  happier  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life  than  in  that  short  period.  I  determined  that  my 
future  conduct  should  fully  merit  it.  Knowing  nothing  of 
the  world  and  its  tricks — conceiving  that,  amongst  men, 
promises  were  as  good  as  bonds,  although,  amongst  school¬ 
boys,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  promise  without  any 
intention  of  performing,  yet,  in  the  upper  classes,  this  was  con¬ 
sidered  disgraceful — I  fancied,  when  they  told  me  that  I  was 
to  go  a  fortnight  on  trial,  that  it  was  to  go  and  see  if  I  liked 
it,  and  felt  certain,  when  the  shop-boy  received  a  box  on  the 
ear  for  not  having  my  boots  cleaned  ready  for  me  in  the 
morning,  that  I  was  to  meet  with  every  respect  from  the 
family,  and  every  attention  from  the  servants.  In  return,  I 
was  anxious  to  assist  in  everything;  felt  annoyed  that  I 
coi;ld  not  compound  the  medicines,  when  my  future  guardian 
and  instructor  appeared  to  be  in  haste  to  visit  a  patient,  or 
send  quickly  what  might  be  wanted  in  an  urgent  case.  The 
dirty  mortars  and  measure  glasses  were  handed  to  the  shop- 
boy  to  wash ;  and  I  was  even  humble  enough,  for  I  wished 
to  be  condescending,  and  thought  it  a  condescension  to  wipe 
them  after  him  ready  again  for  use. 

“  The  indentures  were  signed ;  my  father  dined  there  that 
day ;  and  some  remarks  from  him  at  the  table,  about  my 
being  but  a  child — nothing  to  depend  upon  but  my  own  exer¬ 
tions — necessary  for  mo  to  know  the  world — and  a  series  of 


such  remarks  as  seemed  to  me  altogether  uncalled  for,  threw 
a  gloom  over  me.  Why,  I  thought,  if  these  people  have  been 
so  kind,  should  a  parent  be  the  first  to  check  it.  I  slept  none 
that  night,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished  in  the  morning, 
when,  after  waiting  a  long  time  for  my  breakfast,  I  was  at 
last  called  into  the  housekeeper’s  room,  where  a  bowl  of  tea 
and  several  thick  slices  of  bread  and  butter  were  placed 
before  me.  I  was  near  refusing  it ;  but  I  was  bound.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  breakfast,  she  brought  out  and  laid  beside  me  on  the 
table  a  piece  of  shining  black  cotton  with  strings  to  it, 
stating  that  it  was  my  mother’s  wish  that  I  should  wear  an 
apron  in  the  shop.  I  threw  it  on  the  floor  in  disgust,  and 
left  the  room,  my  heart  almost  bursting  with  vexation.  My 
brothers  and  I  had  been  brought  up  alike  in  every  respect ; 
had  the  same  indulgencies ;  and  now  I  was  to  become  a  shop- 
boy,  wearing  an  apron,  while  they  would  be  riding  their 
horses,  or  in  the  carriage  during  three  months  of  the  year  at 
least,  and  much  more  comfortable — more  respected  too,  at 
school ;  then  the  parties  they  were  invited  to.  Seven  years 
had  I  to  undergo  these  grievances.  It  then  struck  me  that  I 
had  been  sent,  not  to  see  how  I  liked  it,  but  to  see  whether 
the  surgeon  would  take  me  at  ail.  I  was  sent  for  liis 
approval.  For  the  first  few  days  we  were  not  particularly 
busy ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  I  found  that  I  hact  to  do  the 
shop-boy’s  business,  while  he  was  carrying  out  the  medicine. 
This  I  positively  refused  ;  when  my  master  took  a  horsewhip 
from  the  table  and  threatened  me.  I  seized  the  large  iron 
pestle  from  the  mortar,  and  raising  it  over  my  head,  told 
him  that  we  had  not  been  allowed  to  be  treated  like  dogs  or 
horses  at  school,  and  added  that  he  should  not.  He  then 
ordered  me  out  of  the  shop,  declaring  he  would  send  for  a 
constable  to  me.  I  had  agreed  in  my  indentures  to  obey 
him,  and  should.  I  went  to  my  bed-room  and  locked  the 
door,  where  I  soon  arranged  plans,  and  set  about  putting 
them  into  execution.  To  be  there  seven  years  !  I  would 
as  soon  have  been  seven  years  transported ;  but  I  could  not 
return  home,  knowing  that  I  should  not  be  received. 

“  One  of  my  father’s  tenants,  who  had  always  shown  a 
great  attachment  to  little  Master  Edward,  as  he  called  me, 
and  for  whom  I  had  once  obtained  a  considerable  indulgence 
in  his  rent,  through  my  mother,  whom  I  prevailed  on  to 
intercede  with  my  father,  was  going  to  America  ;  they  were 
to  sail  in  a  couple  of  days  ;  and  I  determined  to  join  them ; 
but  this  required  caution.  I  contrived  to  get  my  tilings  out 
of  my  bed-room  window,  which  was  over  the  surgery,  by 
bribing  the  shop-boy,  who  slept  in  the  next  room ;  and  with 
his  assistance  got  them  to  another  part  of  the  town,  where  I 
took  a  private  conveyance,  met  the  coach  at  a  cross  road, 
and  with  feelings  of  anxiety  lest  I  should  be  retaken — 
exulting  at  my  escape,  planning  the  means  of  hiding  myself 
in  the  vessel — I  arrived  at  the  seaport.  My  funds,  as  you  may 
suppose,  could  not  amount  to  anything  very  great,  being  only 
the  remainder  of  my  quarter  allowance  of  pocket  money;  but 
I  had  a  watch,  a  lancet  case,  and  a  case  of  instruments,  all 
tolerably  good  and  new.  You  may  think  that  it  required  soma 
management  to  make  a  raise  on  these  without  exciting  sus¬ 
picion,  at  my  age ;  but  I  will  back  a  lad  approaching  his 
fifteenth  year,  fresh  from  a  public  school,  against  many  an 
older  person.  I  soon  disposed  of  the  articles,  and  finding  out 
the  situation  of  the  vessel,  put  up  at  a  small  pot-house  close 
by.  I  could  here  see  the  family,  and  many  other  passengers, 
going  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  vessel.  In  the  evening, 
as  I  expected,  some  of  the  hands  belonging  to  the  ship  came 
there  to  take  a  glass.  I  treated  them,  and  selecting  the  one 
whom  I  judged  to  be  the  best  hearted,  made  up  a  pitiful  tale, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  from  him  a  promise  to  smuggle  me 
on  board,  entrusted  the  whole  of  my  luggage  to  him,  which 
he  took  to  the  vessel  as  his  own.  Here  I  should  have  suffered 
for  my  confidence,  had  I  not  relied  on  my  own  cunning  rathe? 
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than  his  promise.  He  proposed,  when  I  went  on  board  with 
him,  to  conceal  me  on  the  following  night  in  his  berth.  This 
I  knew  was  impracticable,  as  the  hands  must  see  me.  He 
attempted  to  turn  it  off  when  I  mentioned  my  doubts  of  the 
success  of  his  plan. 

“  ‘  Oh,  leave  that  to  me,’  he  said — 'leave  that  to  me.’ 

“  I  took  good  care  to  reconnoitre  as  I  came  on  deck,  and 
saw  one  of  my  friend’s  waggons,  with  the  wheels  removed ;  it 
was  covered  over,  and  laden  with  goods  and  household  furni¬ 
ture.  On  the  night  previous  to  our  hauling  out,  I  went  on 
board,  and  the  sailor  told  me  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go 
to  bed  at  the  ‘  Sun,’  and  lie  could  call  me  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when,  by  mixing  with  the  other  passengers,  I  should 
never  be  noticed ;  seeming  to  agree,  and  leaving  the  forecastle 
with  such  apparent  readiness  that  he  never  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  look  out  after  me,  I  crept  into  the  waggon,  be¬ 
tween  a  bed  and  a  sofa,  having  previously  provided  myself 
with  some  wine  and  biscuit.  About  three  in  the  morning  we 
were  under  weigh,  and  off.  A  free  wind  and  smooth  sea 
soon  put  us  out  of  the  reach  of  any  possibility  of  my  being 
sent  back,  unless  we  chanced  to  meet  something  homeward 
bound. 

“  The  next  night,  about  eight  o’clock,  when  the  watch  was 
set,  I  stole  from  my  prison  with  a  determination  of  seeing 
my  friend,  and  throwing  myself  on’  the  mercy  of  the  captain 
and  himself.  The  waggon  was  secured  between  the  mainmast 
and  jolly-boat;  and  as  I  emerged  from  it,  my  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  the  seaman’s  voice  who  had  promised  to  secure 
me  a  passage.  I  listened ;  nor  was  I,  I  must  acknowledge, 
much  astonished  at  the  following  conversation  : — 

“  ‘  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  the  lad’s  trunks  ?  ’ 

“  '  Why,  sell  ’em,  to  be  sure.’ 

“  ‘  What,  and  his  clothes  and  books  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Why,  yes ;  I  guess  one  will  sell  ^s  well  as  the  other.’ 

“  ‘  But  if  any  inquiry  should  be  made  about  it ;  and  you 
may  be  sure  there  will  ?  ’ 

“‘Do  you  think  I  shall  be  such  a  fool  as  not  to  quit  the 
vessel  as  soon  as  she  arrives  ?  Why,  I ’ve  got  at  least  from 
three  to  four  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  plunder.’ 

“  ‘  I  reckon  he  ’ll  find  himself  in  pretty  much  of  a  circum- 
fix.’ 

“  '  Well,  why  did  the  landlubber  try  to  ruinate  my  character 
by  offering  me  a  bribe  to  smuggle  him  aboard,  as  which,  you 
knows,  is  contrary  to  the  articles  of  war.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  but  you  took  the  bribe !  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  and  ha’  got  the  plunder  too,  and  mean  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  I  shall  just  go  down  to  the  Mississippi  and  buy 
a  tract  of  land,  and  settle  there.’ 

“  The  warmer  the  fellow  got,  in  exultation  of  his  possession, 
the  more  broadly  he  spoke,  in  a  dialect  I  had  never  before 
heard ;  and,  that  you  may  better  enter  into  my  feelings,  which 
are  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  any  of  the  more  recent  occur¬ 
rences  of  my  fife,  X  will  use  the  dialect  of  America  (for  such 
it  was)  as  I  proceed,  agreeing  with  the  French  proverb, 
‘  Dans  l’art  d’interesser  consiste  l’art  d’ecrire,’  but  that  I  con¬ 
sider  the  art  of  converse  to  be  equally  dependent  on  the  same 
principle. 

“  '  I  reckon,  with  such  a  breeze  as  this,  they  ’ll  not  easily 
overhaul  us ;  she ’s  a- walking  through  the  water  just  like  a 
mortal.’ 

“  '  Well,  now,’  said  the  other,  ‘  s’posing  as  we  was  be¬ 
calmed  in  the  morning,  and  had  to  lay  here  two  or  three 
days,  or  any  other  vessel  was  to  get  there  afore  us  with 
letters  to  the  police,  you  would  be  battened  down  in  the 
lock-up  for  embezzling  property  in  that  ’ere  gentleman’s 
possession.’ 

“  <  Why,  you  ’re  a  fool ;  it ’s  nothing  but  a  brich  of  trust ; 
howsomever,  I’ve  got  it;  and,  in  old  Kentuck,  that’s  the 
univarsal  law,’ 
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“  I  had  been  so  abused,  when  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
act  with  the  strictest  integrity  and  uprightness  only  a  few 
days  before,  that  desperation,  blended  with  mischief,  seemed 
to  be  prevalent  in  my  feelings.  I  could  hardly  help  laughing, 
as  I  crept  out,  at  the  idea  of  pulling  up  this  rascal.  I  knew 

that  my  friend,  Mr  W - ,  as  I  shall  call  him  for  the  future, 

would  not  see  me  in  actual  distress,  for  my  family’s  sake. 
They  were  clansmen  ;  and  if  you  don’t  know  how  clansmen 
hang  together,  go  to  the  Highlands,  and  you  ’ll  find  that  to 
offend  one  is  to  offend  all.  I  wrote  on  the  leaf  of  a  pocket- 
book,  which  had  been  given  to  me  with  a  strict  injunction  to 
keep  a  daily  account  of  every  incident  worth  notice,  ‘  that  I 
was  on  board,  and  wished  to  speak  to  him  immediately.’  I 
sent  it  down  by  the  steward,  and  he  came  just  as  the  captain 
was  asking  to  what  part  of  the  ship  I  belonged.  He  was 
going  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  recollect  having  seen  me  be¬ 
fore,  when  Mr  W - took  me  by  the  arm — hurried  me  into 

his  private  cabin — heard  the  whole  story — and,  with  a  strongly 
marked  expression  of  regret  for  my  rashness,  appeared  in¬ 
clined  to  scold,  when  suddenly  he  turned  as  much  affected  as 
if  he  had  been  my  parent ;  and,  placing  his  arm  round  my 
shoulders,  he  said — - 

“  ‘  My  boy,  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  all  I  have,  and  you 
shall  not  want  a  friend.  I  will  let  them  know  at  home 
where  you  are,  as  soon  as  we  arrive,  and  must  account  for 
you  to  the  captain  in  the  best  way  I  possibly  can  ;  but  where 
are  your  things  ?  ’ 

“  I  told  him.  He  immediately  called  the  steward,  and 
sent  for  the  captain,  requesting  to  speak  with  him  a  few 
minutes  in  his  own  cabin.  You  cannot  conceive  the  kind¬ 
ness  he  evinced  in  trying  to  remove  the  slightest  appearance 
of  error.  He  represented  me  as  the  son  of  a  friend  of  his, 
for  whom  he  was  to  have  made  arrangements ;  that  I  was 
a  wag,  and  wished  to  play  a  trick  upon  him.  Not  seeing  me 
there  at  the  time  appointed,  he  had  given  me  up — ‘  When, 
lo  and  behold !  his  lordship,’  said  he,  ‘  pops  out  from  his 
hiding-place  and  joins  us,  in  full  expectation  of  his  berth 
and  all  being  ready  for  him.' 

“  The  captain  laughed  at  the  joke,  pocketed  the  passage- 
money,  and  asked  where  my  luggage  was.  Now  came  my 
turn ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  change  in  my  favour,  I 
represented  the  whole  as  a  trick  on  my  part  to  deceive  my 
friend,  as  he  had  already  said,  adding,  to  the  best  of  my  re¬ 
collection,  all  that  I  had  overheard  on  coming  from  the 
waggon,  where  I  had  hidden,  as  much  from  the  dread  of 
being  laughed  at  for  sea-sickness  as  from  any  other  motive. 

“  ‘  I  always  thought  that  fellow  a  rogue !  ’  said  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  ‘  and  were  it  not  that  we  are  possessed  of  fewer  hands 
than  we  are  in  need  of,  I  would  pay  him  off  publicly, 
by  taking  him  home  in  irons.  It  might  cause  some  un¬ 
pleasantness  amongst  our  passengers,  too ;  but  I  have  it — I 
have  it !  he  was  assistant-steward  one  trip.  If  you  are  not 
afraid  of  his  overhauling  your  things  too  much  in  the  mean¬ 
time  ’ - 

“  I  had  no  doubt,  I  said,  from  what  I  had  heard,  that 
the  overhauling  had  been  pretty  well  accomplished,  and 
the  villain  would  now  take  care  of  the  thing*  on  his  own 
account. 

“  It  was  agreed  that  the  present  under-iteward  should 
be  persuaded  that  he  was  sick,  or  set  about  some  trifling  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  captain’s  cabin ;  and  in  the  morning,  this 
fellow  should  be  called  to  do  his  duty.  The  morning  came ; 
and  with  it  the  new  steward,  consequentially  strutting  about 
the  cabin,  in  a  suit  of  my  best  clothes,  silk  stockings  and 
pumps,  with  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  in  his  hand.  Mr 
W - and  myself  could  scarce  restrain  our  strong  inclina¬ 

tion  for  laughter,  as  we  watched  him  through  the  jaloujies. 

“  ‘  Where  did  you  make  such  a  wardrobe  ?  ’  asked  the 
senior  steward.  ‘I’ll  give  you  two  dollars  for  that  stock.' 


cos 
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“  ‘  It  ’a  a  bargain  after  breakfast.’ 

“  ‘  No,  I  ’ll  have  it  now.’ 

“  ‘  I  calculate  you  don’t,  Mr  Williams.’ 

“  ‘  I  ’ll  gire  you  two  dollars  and  a-balf.’ 

“‘Well,  I  reckon  you’ll  lend  me  your  tie  then,  and  it’s  a 
bargain.’ 

“  We  saw  the  money  paid,  and  the  exchange  of  dress. 
Breakfast  was  ready,  all  were  seated,  and  the  steward,  who 
had  laid  down  his  regular  number  of  plates,  cups,  &c.,  was 
astonished  when  the  captain  ordered  another  to  be  placed 
next  him. 

“  ‘  They  are  all  there,  sir,’  he  said,  with  a  bow. 

“  ‘James,  did  I  not  tell  you  to  lay  twenty-five  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  reckon  they  are  all  there  !  ’  answered  James,  raising 
his  white  handkerchief,  and  throwing  an  inquisitive  look  at 
the  table. 

“  I  saw  the  captain’s  eye  as  it  turned  to  Mr  W.  slightly 
contracting  at  the  corner,  as  he  said — 

“  ‘  When  I  ask  for  a  thing,  sir,  I  don’t  want  you  to  tell 
me  whether  I  want  it  or  not.  Williams,  do  you  get  the 
plate,  and  cup  and  saucer.  James,  call  the  gentleman  in  the 
second  starboard  berth;  tell  him  we  are  waiting  breakfast 
for  him.’ 

“He  came  and  knocked.  I  had  the  door  ready  in  my 
hand — opened  it  suddenly ;  and  there  we  stood,  face  to 
face. 

“  ‘  Please  sir,  ah-a-,  the — the — the — the — the’ — he  made 
a  rush  for  the  companion,  but  was  caught  by  the  captain, 
who  seized  the  collar  of  my  coat — not  his — and  held  him 
there. 

“  ‘  Steward !  ’  cried  the  captain,  ‘  here,  steward,  J ames  is 
sea-sick ;  bring  some  brandy  and  water  !  ’ 

“  The  poor  devil  tried  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees,  but 
was  held  up  by  the  iron  grasp  of  his  master,  who  whispered 
in  his  ear — ‘  Silence,  sir,  silence — not  a  word ;  stay  and  do 
your  duty,  or  I’ll  have  you  hung.  Bring  the  brandy  and 
water,  steward.  There,  my  good  man,  there,  drink  that ! 
Oh,  he  is  better  now.  Steward,  wipe  his  mouth  with  that 
white  handkerchief ;  take  care  you  don’t  spill  the  brandy  and 
water  on  his  coat.’  And  then  followed  another  whisper  in 
his  ear — ‘  Stand  up,  sir,  and  wait  as  you  should  do,  or  I  ’ll 
put  you  in  irons.’ 

“He  obeyed  the  order;  but  all  his  Yankee  impudence 
could  not  collect  the  muscles  of  his  face,  nor  do  I  think  that 
artist  could  describe  its  expression. 

“When  breakfast  was  over,  previous  to  leaving  his  seat, 
the  captain  took  the  opportunity  of  AVilliams’s  absence,  and 
sternly  vociferated — 

“  ‘  Steward.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  sir,’  answered  James. 

“  ‘  See  that  this  gentleman’s  luggage  is  put  into  his  berth 
directly  after  breakfast.  You  will  keep  your  first  watch,  and 
wait  at  dinner.’ 

“  In  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  whole  of  my 
things  were  in  my  cabin ;  and  had  I  been  put  upon  my  oath, 
I  certainly  should  have  said  that  they  had  never  been 
touched.  The  dinner  hour  told  a  different  tale.  Mr  James 
made  his  appearance  in  a  Guernsey  shirt,  canvas  pantaloons, 
and  no  jacket.  He  had  made  many  attempts  to  get  the 
captain’s  ear  before  dinner,  but  was  studiously  avoided ;  and 
it  was  not  until  he  had  a  third  positive  summons  from  the 
captain  that  he  came  at  all.  His  first  excuse  was  sickness  ; 
his  next,  that  he  had  hurt  his  foot  against  one  of  the  ring¬ 
bolts  ;  his  last,  that  he  had  spilt  the  soup  all  over  his  clothes  ; 
and  when,  at  length,  he  came,  pale  and  trembling,  in  the  only 
suit  he  possessed,  he  received  a  rebuke  for  his  dirty  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  promise  of  a  good  share  of  the  wheel,  which,  if 
he  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to,  he  should  suffer  when 
he  got  home. 


“  ‘  There ’s  nothing  like  making  a  virtue  of  necessity/  said 
the  captain.  ‘  That  fellow  is  one  of  the  best  helmsmen  I  ever 
had  on  board.  Put  a  lubber  at  the  helm  when  there ’s  the 
least  sea,  and  you  can’t  eat  your  dinner  without  broken  glasses 
and  dry  meat.  An  experienced  hand  can  always  make  you 
comfortable,  when  he  chooses  to  attend.  I’ve  got  this  fellow 
on  the  hip.  I  mean  to  treat  him  kindly,  but  I’ll  make  him 
do  his  duty.’ 

“  The  weather  was  beautifully  fair,  and  a  finer  outward 
bound  trip  never  was  taken  across  the  Atlantic.  Amongst 
the  steerage  passengers  we  had  some  good  musicians,  and 
used  of  an  evening  to  make  up  a  dance  on  deck.  My  good 
friend  Jo  was  a  widower.  He  had  a  family ;  but,  as  in  the 
postscript  of  a  letter,  the  last-mentioned  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  of  the  most  consequence.  His  eldest  daughter,  Lucy, 
was  two  years  older  than  myself.  She  had  all  the  good- 
heartedness  of  the  father ;  and,  in  my  eyes,  twice  the  beauty 
of  the  mother,  or  any  other  woman  I  ever  saw. 

“  As  we  approached  the  warmer  climate — for  we  were 
bound  to  New  Orleans — how  happily  the  moments  passed 
when,  side  by  side,  we  stood  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  watch¬ 
ing  the  sparkling  lights  in  the  foam,  as  we  rushed  through 
the  waves  at  a  giddy  pace.  There  seemed  to  be  more  stars 
above  us,  too,  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  in  the  sky — while 
the  moon  gave  light  enough  to  read  by.  Once,  as  we  were 
standing  thus,  she  asked  me,  with  an  earnest  warmth — ‘  Are 
you  happy  ?  ’  If  1  live  to  be  eighty,  I  shall  never  forget  those 
words,  or  her  look.  That  question  told  me  all  that  I  could 
have  wished  to  know.  She  had  encouraged  my  little  atten¬ 
tions  before,  but  now  she  expressed  an  anxiety  for  me  that 
realised  my  utmost  wishes.  1  pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  and 
kissed  her  cheek.  She  returned  the  pressure  of  my  hand ; 
and,  as  I  gazed  upon  her  face,  I  saw  the  tear-drop  trembling 
on  her  eyelid. 

“  ‘  Do  you  think  your  parents  will  forgive  you  ?  ’  she  asked. 
Then  added — ‘  I  pray  nightly  that  they  may.  But  if  they 
should  insist  on  your  returning  home.’ 

“  I  assured  her  that  I  never  would  leave  her,  although 
they  should  insist.  We  were  more  like  brother  and  sister 
than  any  of  my  own  sisters  had  been  with  me.  Her  father 
seemed  to  look  with  gratification  on  our  attachment.  He  had 
no  sons,  and  spoke  to  us  of  each  other  as  if  he  considered  me 
one  of  them. 

“To  be  onboard  ship  in  fine  weather  with  such  objects 
around  you,  would  make  any  one  fonA  of  the  sea.  But  oh ! 
how  different  were  my  feelings  on  my  return. 

“  One  morning,  after  we  had  been  a  month  at  sea,  I  was 
sitting  on  the  poop,  watching  the  men  swabbing  the  decks, 
when  it  struck  me  that  there  was  something  very  peculiar  in 
the  air.  The  weather  had  become  much  warmer  in  mid-day 
than  our  hottest  summer,  and  we  all  rose  early  to  get  the  cool, 
morning  breeze.  This  morning  there  was  a  balmy  aromatic 
scent,  as  if  a  Catholic  priest  had  been  waving  a  censor  before 
us.  I  went  down  to  the  captain,  and  told  him  I  thought  we 
must  be  near  the  land,  and  so  we  were.  At  twelve  o’clock, 
we  made  Aba<jo. 

“  On  our  arrival  there,  Master  James,  at  my  request, 
was  forgiven,  after  a  severe  reprimand.  We  were  but  a 
few  days  at  New  Orleans ;  for  it  was  a  sickly  season ;  and 
we  therefore  took  steam,  as  the  Americans  say,  to  Natchez, 

near  which  Mr  W - -  purchased  a  cotton  plantation.  Mr 

W -  and  myself  now  both  wrote  home  to  my  father, 

with  every  expression  of  regret  for  the  hasty  steps  I  had 
taken;  and  anxiously  did  I  look  for  letters,  morning  after 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  time  allowed  for  an  answer  ar¬ 
rived.  Mr  W -  still  had  some  business  matters  un¬ 

settled  with  my  father,  and  at  length  a  letter  from  Scot¬ 
land,  in  his  handwriting,  came,  but  none  for  me  ;  nor  was  I 
ever  mentioned  in  it."  Mr  W -  thought  it  strange; 
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but,  for  myself,  I  rushed  out  of  the  room,  flung  myself  on 
my  bed,  and  cried  till  my  hysteric  sobbing  brought  Emily 
and  her  father  to  my  assistance.  Their  presence  was 
doubly  painful  to  me.  I  begged  of  them  to  leave  me ;  but 
they  would  not.  When  I  became  a  little  more  calm,  Mr 

W -  told  me  that  it  would  appear,  from  the  coldness  of 

the  letter  he  had  received,  as  if  they  thought  him  to  blame, 
and  must  have  conceived  that  he  encouraged  me.  I  wrote 
immediately  to  contradict  the  impression,  stating  the  whole 
circumstances.  Still  no  answer  came ;  nor  have  I  heard 
from  my  friends  to  this  day.  I  know  not  how  I  feel  as  I 
get  nearer  home.  I  could  almost  turn  and  go  back,  but 
for - .  To  continue  my  narrative.  When  I  found  my¬ 

self  so  entirely  dependent  on  my  friend,  I  studied  to  make 
myself  generally  useful.  I  would  have  worn  an  apron  for 
him — ay,  and  petticoats  altogether — if  it  could  have  bene¬ 
fited  him.  I  assisted  in  the  plantation ;  and,  of  an  even¬ 
ing,  helped  Emily  to  finish  the  education  of  her  younger 
sisters ;  for  we  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  governess 
to  whom  then  father  was  willing  to  entrust  them.  In  less 

than  six  years  Mr  W - had  increased  his  capital  to  eight 

times  its  original  amount,  by  good  management  and  specula¬ 
tion  in  the  cotton  trade.  I  had  now  got  over  all  the  regret 
of  my  parents  disacknowledging  me.  They  did  not  care  for 
me ;  and  as  I  could  not  regain  their  affections,  sorrow  was 
useless,  and  I  repined  no  longer.  Six  years  and  more  had 
passed  away.  On  the  following  year  Emily  and  I  were  to  be 
married,  and  our  time  went  on  uninterrupted  by  a  single 
care,  until  the  fall ;  when  the  cup  of  bliss,  of  which  I  was 
about  to  taste,  was  suddenly  dashed  from  my  lips,  and  I  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  men.  Emily  and  I  had 
been  taking  our  morning  drive,  and  called  on  a  poor  woman 
who  used  to  do  some  work — such  as  making  servants’ 
clothes,  and  sewing  generally  for  us.  She  had  sent  the 
night  before  for  some  medicine :  allJ  the  large  planters 
who  had  from  four  to  five  hundred  hands  at  work,  kept 
a  large  medicine  chest,  with  a  book  of  instructions.  On 
stopping  to  inquire  how  she  was,  they  told  us  that  she  was 
much  worse,  and  Emily  insisted  on  getting  out  to  see  her ; 
and  leaving  the  horses  in  charge  of  the  servant  I  followed 
her  into  the  house.  On  a  neat  bed,  placed  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  and  covered  with  a  white  counterpane,  lay  the 
poor  woman :  her  face  was  frightfully  distorted  by  the  ago¬ 
nies  she  was  suffering,  while  her  screams  only  ceased  when 
exhaustion  caused  a  temporary  syncope,  but  the  pain  re¬ 
turned  with  the  slightest  recovery. 

“  The  servant  was  sent,  by  Emily,  for  a  surgeon,  who 
immediately,  on  his  arrival,  hurried  us  from  the  place ; 
and  whispered  to  me,  as  we  left,  by  all  means  to  draw  the 

attention  of  Miss  W - -  from  what  she  had  seen — to  divert 

her  in  every  way  possible.  This  I  did  to  my  utmost  power ; 
and  on  my  arrival  communicated  to  her  father  what  had 
passed.  He  at  first  looked  serious;  but  set  to  work  with 
me  to  make  all  as  cheerful  as  possible.  We  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  her  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  fit ;  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  the  carriage  was  ordered  for  the  theatre.  We  were 

but  four  miles  from  Natchez,  and  Mr  W -  and  myself 

attempted  a  joke  on  everything  we  saw  or  heard;  yet  there 
was  a  cold  chill  at  my  heart.  The  surgeon  had  frightened 
me,  and  I  knew  not  why.  My  laugh  did  not  feel  natural. 
Emily  seemed  cheerful,  and"  enjoyed  the  comedy  —  fre¬ 
quently,  on  our  return,  with  more  than  usual  animal  spirits, 
she  would  repeat  a  sentence  that  might  have  amused  her, 
mimicking  the  manner  and  expression  of  the  actor.  During 
supper,  the  actors  underwent  a  severe  criticising,  from  the 
raising  to  the  dropping  of  the  curtain ;  and  she  displayed 
such  excellent  spirits,  that,  as  we  retired,  her  father  observed 
— ‘  There ’s  no  fear  of  her.’  I  was  very  restless  after  I  got 
to  bed.  Unpleasant  dreams,  and  a  sort  of  nightmare,  con¬ 


tinually  haunted  me.  Half-awake,  half-asleep,  my  dreams 
assumed  the  appearance  of  reality.  I  dreamt  that  I  was 
lying  in  my  bed  awake,  and  some  one  came  into  the  room 

and  tried  to  strangle  me.  Mr  W - was  in  the  room,  but  I 

could  not  tell  him — I  could  not  reach  hold  of  his  coat  to 
draw  his  attention ;  the  wretch  was  kneeling  on  my  arm ;  I 
fancied  I  was  dying,  when,  just  as  my  last  breath  was 
escaping,  the  servant  awoke  me,  requesting  I  would  get  up 
immediately,  as  Miss  Emily  was  sick.  At  first  I  could  not 
understand  him ;  but  soon  collecting  myself,  dressed  and 
hurried  to  her  room.  I  heard  her  screams  long  before  I 
reached  it.  The  family  were  collected  round  the  bed ;  the 

surgeon  was  expected  every  moment ;  Mr  W - was  leaning 

over  the  bed,  anxiously  inquiring  the  seat  of  pain.  When 
Emily  could  answer,  she  represented  it  as  a  burning  fire  from 
her  throat,  running  over  the  whole  system,  sometimes  settling 
in  one  particular  part  with  tenfold  agony :  it  was  the  first 
appearance  of  the  cholera,  and  when  the  day  broke,  its  gray 
tinges  fell  upon  the  features  of  a  ghastly  corpse.  The 
surgeon  came  too  late,  and,  had  he  arrived  sooner,  he  could 
have  been  of  no  service ;  for  the  spirit  of  death  had  breathed 

upon  the  family,  and  in  three  days  Mr  W - and  myself  were 

left  alone  to  bury  all  that  was  dear  to  us.  Not  one  of  his 
daughters  were  saved.  My  dear  sir,  you  have  known  what 
it  is  to  lose  a  dear  friend,  or  sit  consoling  those  who  have, 

but  how  could  any  one  describe  the  feelings  of  Mr  W - and 

myself  as  we  sat,  each  afraid  to  look  the  other  in  the  face, 
or  gaze  upon  the  image  of  that  grief  which  he  himself  was 
subject  to.  Our  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground;  we 
dreaded  to  catch  each  other’s  eye,  as  a  criminal,  who  had 
received  sentence  of  death,  would  fear  to  see  himself  in  a 
mirror.  In  those  countries  where  the  climate  is  so  hot,  we 
are  compelled  to  bury  the  dead  almost  as  soon  as  the  breath 
leaves  the  body.  The  day  after  our  painful  duty  was  com¬ 
pleted,  we  both  kept  our  rooms.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  servant  came  and  begged  of  me  to  go  and  see  his  master 
— he  had  taken  no  food  since,  and  would  not.  Neither  had 
I,  in  fact ;  but  I  went  to  prevail  on  him,  if  possible.  When 
I  entered  I  found  him,  with  his  hands  crossed  on  his  fore¬ 
head,  reading  the  Bible.  I  spoke  to  him— he  scarcely  heard 
me.  I  placed  my  arm  round  his  shoulders,  and  begged  of 
him  to  take  something  for  my  sake — he  fell  upon  my  neck, 
and  gave  vent  to  a  burst  of  grief,  which  terminated  in  a 
more  calm  and  reconciled  deportment.  In  a  few  days  this 
disease  became  so  fatal,  that  we  were  advised  to  go  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  north;  and  arranging  matters  as  quickly  as 
possible,  we  set  out  for  Quebec.  Previous  to  leaving 

Natchez,  Mr  W - -  took  me  to  his  lawyer,  and  there  made 

me  accept  of  a  full  share  of  his  estate.  Thence  we  started 
up  the  river  in  a  steamboat,  intending  to  cross  the  Alleghany 
mountains  on  foot.  We  stopped  to  take  in  wood  at  Maya- 
ville,  where  we  chose  to  remain.  On  the  night  of  our  arrival, 
we  were  taking  a  cup  of  coffee,  half  inclined  to  bring  up  the 
subject  of  our  past  grief,  which  still  hung  heavily  upon  us, 
when  we  were  aroused  by  the  murmur  of  many  voices  in  the 
street,  and  the  trampling  of  a  crowd.  We  went  to  the 
window,  and  were  suddenly  joined  by  the  landlord,  who 
hastily  locked  the  door  after  him,  telling  us  that  the  people 
had  risen  to  execute  Lynch  law  on  a  parcel  of  gamblers  who 
had  long  infested  the  town. 

“  ‘  Here,’  said  he,  ‘  all  around  the  quay,  are  their  gambling- 
houses  stationed.  Last  night  they  had  their  doors  open ; 
but  it  is  supposed,  to-night,  that  they  are  keeping  their 
front-doors  shut,  and  have  taken  their  friends  in  by  the 
back.’ 

“  The  streets  were  light  as  day ;  we  could  see  every  action. 
Near  the  different  doors  pointed  out  to  us  might  be  seen  a 
few  tall  men  in  Kentucky  hunting-shirts,  with  their  rifles  on 
their  shoulders. 
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“  ‘  I  suspect/  said  the  landlord,  ‘  these  are  some  of  the 
boatmen  whose  friends  have  been  swindled ;  if  they  have  joined 
the  town-officers,  good-bye  to  our  gentry ;  it ’s  all  up  with 
them.  I  call  them  our  gentry,’  he  added,  ‘because,  away 
from  their  pursuits,  they  are  the  best  dressed  and  most 
gentlemanly  men,  both  in  then’  manners  and  behaviour, 
amongst  us ;  and  were  you  only  a  short  time  in  their  com¬ 
pany  you  would  find  them  as  seductive  as  the  devil  himself. 
Some  of  them  possess  splendidly  furnished  houses  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  New  York,  and  Tennessee.  They  pass  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  in  those  places  under  other  names,  and  mix  with 
the  higher  circles  of  society.  But,  look !  there ’s  one  little 
fellow  making  rather  a  furious  appeal  at  one  of  their  front¬ 
doors  opposite.  I  thought  so  ;  the  Kentuckians  are  going  to 
back  them ;  that  big  fellow’s  foot  will  soon  inform  those 
within  that  he  has  a  notion  of  seeing  who  is  inside. 

“  At  this  moment  we  saw  a  fellow  of  gigantic  stature 
throw  his  arms  back  to  make  a  little  room,  and  raising  his 
foot,  he  drove  it  through  the  pannel.  The  poor  fellow  was 
lamed  for  life :  it  was  seized  on  the  opposite  side,  and  severed 
all  round  to  the  bone  as  he  lay ;  while,  as  instantaneously, 
the  door  was  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  perpetrator  of  the 
act,  discovered  with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  was  dragged  into 
the  crowd,  where  those  who  were  found  in  the  house,  and 
belonged  to  the  gang,  were  compelled  to  follow  him.  ‘  He 
shot  my  brother !  ’  cried  one.  ‘  He  ruined  our  family  last 
year  !  ’  shouted  another.  ‘  That ’s  the  chap  that  gouged 
feyther’s  eye  out !  ’  cried  a  young  man,  with  a  fierce  yell ;  and 
before  a  word  could  be  said,  he  had  seized  the  offender  by 
the  hair,  and  with  his  dirk-knife  cut  off  his  ears,  close  to 
his  head,  and  threw  them  one  after  the  other  into  the  crowd, 
exclaiming,  as  he  pointed  the  knife  to  his  victim’s  heart — ‘  If 
it  was  not  for  murder,  I  would  soon  put  an  end  to  you.’ 

“  ‘  He  committed  murder,’  observed  a  woman,  ‘  he  shot  my 
husband.’ 

“  In  the  meantime,  all  the  other  houses  had  been  broken 
open,  and  the  offenders  brought  into  the  middle  of  the  ring. 
Such  a  series  of  accusations  could  scarcely  have  been  brought 
against  all  the  criminals  that  have  been  executed  for  the  last 
half  century,  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  Some  too 
diabolical  to  mention — parricide,  fratricide,  and  murder  of 
every  description  ;  offences  of  the  most  revolting  nature  that 
had  been  whispered  amongst  the  people,  who  dare  not  speak 
before,  was  now  brought  against  them.  The  people,  whose 
anger  was  boiling,  became  more  excited  as  they  heard  the 
many  horrid  tales.  At  length,  noticing  one  offender,  with 
his  ears  cut  off,  they  commenced  on  the  others,  and  soon 
deprived  them  of  that  organ.  They  seemed  as  if  unwilling  to 
commence  with  extreme  violence,  and  yet  were  so  irritated 
that  they  felt  something  must  be  done.  The  next  shaved  the 
heads  of  the  offenders.  A  murmur  arose  now  among  the 
crowd,  that  a  rescue  was  about  to  be  attempted  by  the  party 
from  the  stronghold,  when  with  the  rapid  dexterity  of  indi¬ 
viduals  determined  to  be  revenged  first,  and  defend  them¬ 
selves  afterwards,  they  hung  the  gamblers  on  the  lamp-iron 
before  their  own  doors,  or  from  the  upper  windows  of  those 
houses  not  possessed  of  such  a  gibbet. 

“  It  was  as  much  as  the  landlord  and  myself  could  do,  dur¬ 
ing  this  frightful  proceeding,  to  keep  Mr  W - from  shout¬ 

ing  out  to  the  people  to  respect  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
confine  the  offenders  in  jail. 

“  This  scene  had  the  effect  of  completely  drawing  our 
attention  from  our  own  afflictions :  we  sat  up  late,  discussing 
the  absurdities  of  mob-law ;  or,  to  use  a  more  correct  term, 
the  law  of  no  law  at  all,  but  rather  the  impulse  of  an  enraged 
crowd. 

“  In  the  morning,  we  left  with  the  first  boat,  but  received 
accounts,  by  newspapers,  in  less  than  a  week,  of  a  regular 
siege  which  had  been  made  by  the  citizens  on  the  stronghold, 


when  few  of  this  horrid  gang  escaped  a  similar  punishment, 
although  they  had  defended  it  to  the  last. 

“  When  we  left  the  place,  we  left  it  ripe  for  incident ;  and, 
as  we  travelled  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  seek  for 
amusement,  we  allowed  nothing  of  interest  to  escape  us. 
Had  we  been  coming  down  the  river  instead  of  ascending  it, 
I  certainly  should  have  proposed  one  or  two  trips  on  a  fiat- 
boat.  The  fellows  on  board  seem  so  very  happy — they  are 
what  at  school  we  should  have  called  cosey. 

“  Many  a  man  of  good  education,  who  has  afterwards 
ranked  high  in  society,  has  come  down  the  river  working  his 
passage  with  these  cosmopolites,  as  they  term  themselves.  I 
saw  one  crew  that  had  stopped  near  our  own  plantation — and 
they  always  stop  at  night,  unless  it  is  very  clear  or  bright 
moonlight ;  when,  judging  of  their  distance  from  the  shore 
by  the  echo,  they  contrive,  at  great  risk,  to  keep  their  course; 
but  generally,  in  stormy  weather,  or  at  night,  they  get  under 
shelter  of  the  bank.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  party  I 
mention.  They  had  left  Philadelphia  for  the  vacation,  to  take  a 
trip  into  the  country  as  a  theatrical  company :  had  contrived 
to  get  into  the  Ohio,  centless  and  destitute — compelled  to 
sell  even  their  scenery  and  part  of  their  clothes.  One  was  the 
son  of  a  judge,  and  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin  ;  another 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  excise,  whose  name 
I  often  saw  afterwards  on  the  tea  chests.  One  was  the  son 
of  one  of  the  principal  engineers  in  Boston  :  in  fact,  the 
whole  party,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at 
the  time  the  farmer  was  loading  his  boat,  and  looking  for 
hands  to  help  him  down  the  river,  agreed  to  join  him  on  the 
usual  terms  of  board  and  wages,  and  were  on  their  road  to 
New  Orleans,  whence  the  money  they  had  to  receive  for  then' 
services  would  carry  them  to  their  homes.  But  the  wildest 
and  most  independent  class  of  boatmen  on  the  Mississippi  are 
the  timber  merchants,  as  they  call  themselves,  who  supply 
the  saw-mills.  These  form  parties,  take  a  little  corn  and  salt 
— perhaps  coffee  and  sugar  when  they  can  afford  it — and, 
with  their  axes  and  rifles,  go  into  the  woods,  cut  down  the 
timber  near  any  of  the  small  bayous,  which  they  bring  down 
to  the  river,  and  form  a  huge  raft,  depending  on  then  fishing 
and  shooting  generally  for  then  support.  Until  rendered 
answerable  for  damage  which  might  occur  from  their  neglect, 
they  used  to  set  steamboats  and  all  at  defiance.  They  had 
several  rafts  of  huge  trees  connected  together,  and  built  their 
own  shed  on  the  centre  one.  Many  a  man  who  has*  com¬ 
menced  without  a  penny  in  this  manner,  or  cut  wood  for  the 
steamboats,  has  cleared  his  own  land,  bought  it,  hired  assist¬ 
ance,  and  is  now  keeping  his  carriage.  Such  opportunities 
have  passed  by ;  but  such  have  been,  and  may  still  exist  for 
the  enterprising,  industrious  man,  who  would  seek  them  in  a 
new  country. 

“This  immense  river  is  a  city  of  itself;  for  there  are  shops 
of  every  kind  on  it.  They  call  them  stores  ;  and,  sure  enough, 
they  are  stored  with  every  description  of  groceries,  draperies, 
haberdasheries,  millinery,  &c.,  plurima.  Some  of  these  boats 
are  nicknamed  chicken-thieves ;  they  take  chickeus  and 
poultry  in  return  for  goods,  and  have  large  chicken  coops 
built  at  the  stern.  Often  have  the  boatmen  been  charged 
with  helping  themselves  at  night,  after  an  honest  bargain  the 
day  before.  These  boats  are  mostly  pirogues,  or  large  canoes, 
formed  from  the  trunks  of  two  large  cypresses,  fastened 
together  after  they  are  hollowed  out.  The  deer  are  plentiful ; 
and  twice  I  saw  a  deer  attempting  to  swim  across  the  Big 
River.  We  caught  one. 

“Perhaps  the  most  amusing  of  all  the  objects  we  passed 
on  the  river,  was  the  Cherokee  Indian  tribe,  who  were  re¬ 
moving,  or  rather  being  removed,  from  their  own  native 
soil  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
had  heard  of  the  cholera ;  and  the  United  States  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  find  medical  attendance  during  their  removal 
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We  stopped  one  night,  when  they  were  waiting  for  the  was  that  my  mind  flew  hack  to  my  native  hills.  There  was 
assistance  of  another  steamboat.  Several  hundreds  were  no  heather,  but  the  woods  were  beautiful.  We  stood  some- 
removed  at  one  time.  They  had  sold  then  country  to  the  times  upon  -  a  crag,  and  saw  beneath  us  the  giants  of  the 
United  States.  Each  individual,  who  was  of  age  to  use  it,  forest,  looking  no  bigger  than  a  garden  plant :  to  one  stand- 


had  a  rifle,  and  necessary  accoutrements  for  the  hunt,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  certain  allowance  of  money.  Some  of  the 
more  respectable  of  these  Indians  had  amassed  considerable 
fortunes.  One  ingenious  fellow  had  invented  an  alphabet 
for  their  language ;  and  they  had  a  weekly  newspaper 
printed  amongst  them.  The  lower  classes  were  never 
sober  when  they  could  get  drunk,  and  many  had  sold  their 
rifles  for  a  mere  nothing,  or  worse — even  for  a  single  bottle 
of  whisky.  A  great  many  American  families  had  joined 
them.  One  old  chief,  who  wore  a  cotton  shawl  fastened 
around  his  temples  like  a  Persian  turban,  shook  his  head 
mournfully,  when  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  to  leave  his 
native  land ;  and,  stretching  his  arm  towards  the  opposite 
bank,  exclaimed — ‘Big  Spirit  no  there.  We  go.  Big 
Spirit  no  go  too/ 

An  officer  of  the  United  States  army  accompanied  them. 
They  had  six  empty  flat  boats  secured  to  the  side  and  at  the 
stern  of  the  steamboats;  and  in  these  then  berths  were 
arranged  as  thick  as  they  could  be  placed.  Large  boxes 
filled  with  sand,  on  the  top  of  the  boats,  served  for  fire¬ 
places,  round  which  they  were  gathered  cooking  their  queer 
compounds.  There  was  but  one  small  shop  near  the  land¬ 
ing-place,  and  round  this  there  were  crowded  men,  women, 
and  children.  A  young  man  brought  a  nice-looking  girl  up 
to  me,  leading  her  by  the  hand — ‘You  white  man,  baubasliee- 
lee,'  he  said,  ‘  s’pose  you  want  squaw,  me  give  him.  you  for 
demijohn  of  whisky/ 

“  I  answered,  ‘  No/ 

“  ‘  Oh  baubasheelee !  you  is  good  man,  me  tooly  golly/ 
And  off  they  ran,  laughing  and  jabberirig  away  in  their  own 
language. 

“  Another  came  to  beg  for  tobacco.  He  wanted  a  leetle, 
leetle  bit.  I  had  none ;  but  gave  him  a  six-cent  piece  to 
purchase  some,  for  which  he  returned  the  warmest  ex¬ 
pression  of  gratitude,  and  a  promise  of  plenty  deer-skin,  if 
I  would  go  and  see  him  when  he  got  to  his  new  home. 

“  They  had  had  but  two  deaths  amongst  them  since  they 
started.  One  girl  was  passing  at  night  from  boat  to  boat — a 
thing  prohibited  by  the  orders  of  the  officers ; — she  slipp  ed 
between  them,  and  was  never  heard  to  scream — the  rapidity 
of  the  current,  and  the  wake  of  the  steamboat  swept  her 
under  us  directly  when  we  stopped.  They  are  very  tenacious 
of  their  funeral  ceremony,  and  nothing  to  them  is  more 
lamentable  than  that  the  bodies  of  their  friends  should  lose 
it.  We  witnessed  a  sermon  over  the  body  of  a  child,  and 
the  interpreter  explained  the  subject  of  it.  It  was  the  same 
old  chief  who  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  their  removal. 
He  said,  in  his  sermon,  that  the  Great  Spirit  loved  the  child, 
and  had  taken  it  away  to  prevent  its  leaving  Him.  I  asked 
if  such  discourses  did  not  render  the  people  dissatisfied  with 
their  bargain.  He  told  me,  yes  so  much  so,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  take  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers  to  force  many 
of  them  from  home,  and  to  imprison  them  some  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  departure,  to  prevent  their  running  away  alto¬ 
gether. 

« In  this  manner,  Mr  W -  and  myself  tried  to  divert 

each  other  as  much  as  we  possibly  could,  discussing  all  we 
met  with,  and  studiously  avoiding  our  own  misfortunes.  At 
night,  when  we  had  occasion  to  sleep  in  the  same  room,  which 
travellers  are  often  obliged  to  do,  the  deep-drawn  sigh  or  groan 
would  betray  a  mind  labouring  under  heavy  affliction  We 
had  a  pleasant  excursion  across  the  mountains,  the  difficulty 
of  the  passage,  the  occasional  steeps,  the  splendid  scenery, 
afforded  us  plenty  of  occupation  both  for  mind  and  body ;  we 
each  procured  a  rifle  and  had  a  fine  dog  with  us.  Then  it 


ing  below,  an  eagle  soaring  between  us  would  appear  no 
larger  than  a  sparrow.  The  cool  fresh  air,  too,  seemed  con¬ 
genial  to  us  both,  and  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  a  week 
with  an  old  countryman  called  M'Dougal,  who  had  more 
legends  to  tell  than  I  had  ever  heard  before.  We  left  him 
with  reluctance.  When  we  reached  Philadelphia  the  cholera 
was  raging  there,  and  we  unconsciously  rushed  into  the  very 
danger  we  had  sought  to  avoid.  Fate  will  have  its  way ;  we 

were  there  but  one  night,  and  on  that  night  Mr  W - had 

taken  sick.  He  died  without  a  groan,  sensible  to  the  last, 
and  conscious  of  his  approaching  end.  It  were  impious  to 
wish  to  die,  but  I  felt  as  if  1  did  not  care  to  avoid  it.  My 
mind  was  morbid,  and  I  think  I  should  have  sank  under 
a  moody  melancholy,  daily  visiting  the  tomb  which  had 
been  erected  by  my  orders,  in  Donaldson’s  burial-ground, 
over  my  deceased  friend.  Sometimes  I  went  twice  or  three 
times  a  day,  until  at  last  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  noticed 
my  frequent  visits,  and  came  up  to  me  with  a  view  of  offer¬ 
ing  consolation.  He  proved  to  be  a  countryman,  and  one  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  city — the  president  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  there,  founded  by  Dr  Franklin.  I  found  relief 
in  telling  him  my  tale  of  woe ;  but  all  his  kind  attentions 
failed  to  remove  the  depression  of  my  spirits  when  I  was 
alone.  It  wanted  some  great  excitement ;  and  this  at  length 
occurred  in  the  form  of  a  fire,  at  the  very  next  door  to  the 
hotel  where  I  remained.  I  was  aroused  by  the  ringing  of 
church  bells,  rattling  of  engines,  the  shouting  of  speaking-, 
trumpets,  and  must  give  credit  to  the  city  for  the  best  regu¬ 
lation  I  have  yet  heard  of  in  case  of  fire.  Every  young  man 
must  belong  to  the  militia,  or  a  fire  company,  of  which  there 
are  many.  Some  are  attached  to  the  engine,  which  they 
drag  along  at  a  furious  rate ;  others  to  long  hose  or  leather 
tubes,  fastened  on  wheels  winch  extend  many  yards — so  that 
they  are  not  only  supplied  with  water  from  the  street  where 
the  accident  takes  place,  but  from  many  of  the  adjoining 
streets  also.  I  was  soon  amongst  the  crowd,  and  worked 
away  eagerly  at  the  engines.  The  fire  was  subdued,  but  the 
effect  it  had  on  my  mind  was  like  an  alterative  to  the  system. 
I  went  shortly  afterwards  by  sea  to  New  Orleans,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Natchez  in  the  spring.  I  found  that  my  feelings 
could  not  bear  the  scenery  and  objects  around  me  at  my  own 
home,  and  hearing  much  talk  of  Texas,  undertook  to  travel 
across  the  Opelousas  into  the  country  to  take  a  view  of  it. 
When  I  visited  the  country,  its  inhabitants  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  refugees  from  justice ;  and  it  was  appalling  to 
hear  the  tales  that  they  told  of  one  another,  from  house  to 
house.  The  Mexican  government  had  offered  to  families 
who  would  come  and  settle  there,  a  league  of  land  each, 
on  conditions  of  their  paying  sixpence  an  acre  for  it  after 
seven  years,  and  not  disposing  of  it  until  it  was  cultivated. 
Twenty  pounds  were  to  be  paid  down  for  the  title-deeds ; 
and  they  were  expected,  at  the  same  time,  to  become 
Mexican  citizens.  They  had  the  privilege  of  introducing 
as  many  goods  as  would  serve  them  for  one  year ;  after 
which,  as  the  climate  and  land  were  calculated  to  produce 
almost  anything,  a  heavy  duty  was  put  upon  articles 
imported,  and  some  even  prohibited  altogether.  As  I 
crossed  the  Sabine  at  Bailey’s  Ferry,  the  negro  who  took  me 
across  asked  if  I  was  married ;  and  on  my  demanding  bis 
reason  for  such  a  question,  he  insisted  that  if  I  were  married 
and  drank  the  Sabine  water,  it  would  be  impossible  for  my 
wife  and  myself  to  live  together.  They  have  a  legend  of  the 
river — upon  what  founded  I  could  not  ascertain — that  it 
contained  a  spirit  of  divorce ;  but  I  found,  when  I  arrived 
on  the  opposite  side,  that  the  people  had  taken  the  advantage 
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of  being  beyond  the  reach  of  law,  and  the  women  did  not 
scruple  to  leave  their  husbands  for  a  better  home,  nor  the 
men  to  turn  away  their  wives  for  others  they  might  fancy 
better.  From  such  a  class  of  people  nothing  else  could  have 
been  expected.  They  never  cared  to  cultivate  the  land,  but 
lived  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  which  they  turned  loose 
on  the  prairies,  driving  them  over  to  the  New  Orleans  market, 
and  smuggling  in  articles  of  consumption.  Never  was  there 
a  country  so  truly  descriptive  of  the  promised  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  In  the  woods  you  could  scarcely 
travel  a  hundred  yards  without  hearing  the  bees  around 
their  natural  hive  in  some  hollow  tree ;  while  not  only  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  settlers,  but  hundreds  of  wild  cattle 
might  be  seen.  The  deer  were  abundant ;  and  one  of  the 
old  settlers  told  me  that  a  few  years  back  they  would  allow 
you  to  come  within  ten  yards  of  them.  You  might,  he  said, 
shoot  several  before '  the  herd  would  start ;  but  that  they 
had  become  more  wild,  and  he  was  sure  that  they  must  have 
some  means  of  communicating  with  each  other ;  for  the  very 
fawn,  that  had  never  heard  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  would  fly 
from  you.  You  would  be  astonished  to  see  these  things  kill 
a  snake ;  they  seem  to  have  the  greatest  dread  of  them ;  and 
when  they  discover  them  in  the  prairie,  they  draw  themselves 
up  in  a  line  at  a  distance,  and  taking  a  few  bounds  towards 
the  reptile,  spring  up  high  in  the  air,  falling  with  their  hoofs 
pointed  downwards  upon  it.  If  there  are  fifty  in  the  herd, 
they  all  follow  the  example  set  them  by  their  leader,  until 
the  snake  is  cut  to  atoms. 

“  There  was  every  probability  of  war  breaking  out,  and  I 
declined  settling  there,  for  many  good  reasons.  I  returned 
to  New  Orleans,  disposed  of  my  property,  and  started  for 
home,  determined  to  see  my  friends  if  they  were  alive.  My 
circuitous  mode  of  travelling  has  already  been  accounted 
for;  nor  will  you,  I  hope,  accuse  me  of  any  great  levity 
when  you  first  saw  me.” 

Many  tales  my  companion  told  me  as  we  walked  along, 
and  I  became  so  interested,  that  I  lost  the  beauties  for  which 
I  had  expressly  undertaken  to  walk.  Not  wishing  to  be 
impertinent,  but  feeling  very  anxious  to  know  his  name,  and 
half  guessing  the  truth,  without  telling  him  my  destination, 
I  related,  as  we  walked  along,  some  little  practical  joke  which 
had  taken  place  at  school.  As  I  continued  his  eye  sparkled, 
and  a  quick  emphatic  "Yes”  dropt  constantly  from  his  lips 
— “Yes — yes — yes!”  “And  they  gave  him  one  more  ball, 
and  he” - 

“And  I,”  said  he,  interrupting  me,  “sent  it  flying  over 
the  garden  fence — fetched  it  myself,  and  came  out  with  my 
pockets  full  of  apples,  which  I  took  next  day  as  a  present  to 
the  old  maiden  lady  to  whom  they  belonged ;  and,  in  return, 
she  sent  an  invitation  for  us  all  to  go  to  tea.” 

“  Good  gracious  I  who  would  have  thought  it.  I  never 
should  have  known  you.” 

“Nor  1  you,”  I  replied;  “but  I  happen  to  be  going  ex¬ 
actly  to  your  father’s  house,  to  spend  the  season  with  your 
brother  at  his  hunting  box.  They  are  all  well;  but  your 
brothers  think  you  dead — your  father  and  mother  never 
mention  you. 

“  How  shall  I  go  ?  ’*  he  asked. 

“  Oh,  go  boldly,  at  once  !  ”  I  said. 

“  No,  I  never  can ;  take  me  as  your  friend ;  I  have  been 
long  abroad,  and  they  will  never  suspect  me.  It  is  now 
nine  years  since  1  went  I  am  quite  independent,  perhaps 
much  wealthier  than  my  father  ;  but  do  oblige  me.” 

I  could  not  but  consent ;  and,  as  we  travelled  along  to¬ 
gether,  fancied  that  I  felt  almost  as  much  anxiety  as  he  did. 
We  had  to  look  forward  to  a  scene — a  trying  scene.  As  we 
drew  nearer,  lie  became  less  lively,  and  more  silent;  he  would 
occasionally  point  out  to  me  different  parts  that  were  like 
American  scenery,  particularly  the  river  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  Langholm.  Our  last  day’s  walk  was  filled  with  uneasy 
anticipations  lest  we  should  meet  any  of  th^  family  and  he 
should  be  recognised.  When  we  reached  the  small  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  father’s  house  w7e  found  his  luggage 
had  been  there  some  days  before  him,  under  a  different  name ; 
mine  had  been  left  at  the  coach  office.  We  changed  our 
dresses,  and  proceeded  to  the  house.  It  was  evening  when 
we  arrived  at  the  porter’s  lodge.  His  arm  seemed  to  shake, 
as  he  leant  on  mine,  like  an  attack  of  the  ague.  We  were 
shown  into  the  library.  His  brother,  whom  I  asked  for, 
was  dressing ;  and  never  can  I  forget  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  paced  the  room  The  door  opened,  one  of  his  sisters 
entered  by  mistake,  and  immediately  retired  with  an  apology. 
At  length  his  brother  entered,  and  my  mind  was  much 
easier,  when,  on  my  introducing  my  friend,  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand  with  a  hearty  welcome,  but  not  the  slightest 
recognition,  hoping  that  he  had  come  to  join  us.  This  was 
a  great  relief,  and  we  both  began  to  feel  that  the  thing  would 
be  carried  through  without  discovery  unless  it  should  be 
deemed  prudent,  for  him  to  make  himself  known.  His 
brother  led  us  to  the  drawing-room  where  the  family  were 
waiting  for  the  summons  to  dinner.  Once  or  twice,  wdiile 
there,  I  fancied  the  sisters  were  scrutinising  his  features 
closely,  and  a  whisper  passed  between  them.  The  mother 
wore  spectacles,  and  was  short-sighted;  the  father  polite, 
but  a  little  vexed  at  the  delay  caused  by  our  addition  to  the 
party  at  dinner.  He  was  a  great  stickler  for  punctuality, 
and  it  mattered  not  what  the  cause,  he  vras  sure  to  be  out 
of  temper  if  there  were  any  postponement  in  the  hour  of  his 
meals.  Edward  continued  to  talk  to  his  brother. 

At  dinner  he  was  placed  between  his  mother  and  sister. 
The  old  lady  soon  got  him  into  conversation. 

“And  so  you  are  an  old  friend  of  this  gentleman’s?” 

“  I  was  at  school  with  him,”  answered  Edward. 

“  Do  you  hear  that,  my  love,”  observed  the  old  lady,  across 
the  table  to  her  husband,  “  these  gentlemen  wTere  at  school 
together. — Then  he  must  have  been  at  school  with  our  boys 
too  ?  ”  she  inquired,  addressing  me. 

Edward’s  brother  turned  to  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  he  did 
not  recollect  the  name,  and  the  colour  left  Edward’s  cheek 
as  he  looked  very  earnestly  at  his  plate,  wdiich  induced  his 
mother  to  think  that  he  wished  it  changed;  this  brought 
him  to  his  senses,  and  as  his  colour  returned,  she  suggested 
that  he  must  have  been  on  the  Continent,  to  get  so  fine  a 
complexion. 

“  He  replied  that  he  had  but  lately  come  from  Ame¬ 
rica.” 

“America,’  she  answered;  “do  you  hear  that  love,  this 
gentleman  has  just  come  from  America.” 

Now  it  is  very  odd,  but  so  it  is,  that  people,  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  vast  extent  of  the  countries,  fancy  that  you  must 
know,  or  that  there  is  a  chance  of  your  knowing  everybody 
there,  if  you  happen  to  have  been  in  the  country.  When 
the  old  lady  asked  this  question,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and 
looking  intently  at  her  husband  over  her  spectacles,  laid 
down  her  knife  and  fork,  as  if  expecting  he  wrould  make 
some  inquiry,  or  give  a  nod  of  assent  for  her  to  do  so.  At 
length,  curiosity  and  a  slight  touch  of  parental  feeling  in¬ 
duced  the  old  gentleman  to  demand,  with  some  little  diffi¬ 
culty  of  articulation,  in  what  part  of  America  he  had  been. 

“  Principally  in  the  southern  states,”  Edward  replied. 

His  sisters  and  brothers  were  totally  ignorant  of  Edward’s 
ever  having  been  there ;  and,  in  order  to  manage  his  ques¬ 
tions  without  exciting  their  suspicion,  the  father  simply 
asked  how  things  were  getting  on  there,  determined  to  take 
an  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  his  guest  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  inquiry ;  but  when  Edward  answered — “  The  cholera 
has  made  fatal  ravages  throughout  that  country,”  the  father 
and  mother  looked  earnestly  at  each  other ;  and,  without 
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■waiting  for  further  ceremony,  the  mother,  whose  maternal 
feelings  got  the  better  of  all  control,  commenced  her  ques¬ 
tions. 

“  Pray,  sir,”  she  said,  “  do  tell  me,  do  you  know  a  place 
they  call  the  Mississippi  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly  well,”  answered  Edward.  "  There  are  the  river 
and  the  state.” 

“  And  was  there  much  sickness  there  ?  ”  asked  the  old 
lady. 

“  It  was  in  no  part  more  fatal.” 

The  mention  of  fatal  sickness  ravaging  in  the  country 
where  his  son  was,  elicited  further  inquiry  from  the  father. 
He  felt  that  he  had  forced  his  son  to  remain  there,  and 
that  it  was  but  a  piece  of  boyish  imprudence  that  took  him 
away. 

“  Could  you  tell  me  anything  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 

W - .  who  settled  about  nine  or  ten  years  ago  in  that 

country,  near  Natchez,  I  believe  ?  ” 

Edward  hesitated.  Could  there  be  a  kindly  feeling  for 
himself,  or  was  the  inquiry  of  mere  curiosity  ? 

"  I  knew  them  well,”  he  answered.  “  Mr  W - was  con¬ 

sidered  one  of  the  most  successful  planters  on  the  river  ;  but 
the  cholera  swept  away  the  whole  family — not  one  of  them 
escaped-.” 

The  mother  fainted  in  her  chair,  and  would  have  fallen,  but 
Edward  caught  her.  The  father  raised  his  hands  to  heaven, 
exclaiming — 

“  Oh  my  God !  my  God  !  My  children,  I  have  killed  your 
brother.” 

Edward,  overcome  by  such  a  scene,  could  scarcely  utter — 

“  Father !  mother !  I  am  here  !  They  all  fell  victims  to 
the  disease,  and  I  alone  was  saved.” 

His  father  rushed  to  clasp  him  in  his  arms,  while  his  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters  crowded  around  him.  It  was  long  before 
the  mother  could  be  made  to  understand  the  truth ;  and  when 
she  did,  the  earnest  ejaculation,  "  Thank  God !  ”  told  that  a 
burden  of  many  years’  durance  had  been  removed  from  her 
heart. 

Some  few  days  afterwards,  one  of  the  younger  sisters,  sit¬ 
ting  on  his  knee,  told  Edward  that  she  had  a  great  mind  not 
to  like  him  for  disappointing  her. 

"Your  friend  saw  me  whispering  to  Susan.” 

"Well,  love,  and  what  did  you  say?”  asked  Edward. 

"  You  won’t  be  vain  ?  ” 

"No.” 

She  whispered  in  his  ear.  He  laughed ;  but  Susan  in¬ 
sisted  on  my  knowing. 

The  other  blushed. 

"  Well,  then,  I  'll  tell  myself,”  said  Susan. 

She  whispered  to  me  that  she  meant  to  have  him  for  a 
beau. 

We  spent  a  happy  time  during  the  season,  and  were  often 
amused  by  the  stories  of — The  Runaway. 


THE  WOOERS. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  certain  little  town  in  the  west, 
and  not  twenty  miles  distant  from  Glasgow,  there  lived  a 
certain  young  lady,  whom  we  shall  call  Miss  Barrowman. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  person  of  considerable  landed 
property — a  sort  of  half  squire,  half  farmer — and  was  thus — 
as  heiress  apparent  of  Netherlea,  and  proprietrix,  in  her  own 
right,  of  a  goodly  person,  and  blooming  countenance — early 
supplied  with  a  full  complement  of  suitors  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions.  She  had  them  in  dozens ;  and  amongst  these  were 
several  young  men,  to  whom,  on  the  score  of  eligibility,  she 
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could  not  possibly  urge  any  reasonable  objection.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  she  did  object  to  them,  one  and  all,  and  that 
without  assigning  any  reason  for  her  doing  so.  It  was  very 
odd,  and  everybody  thought  so.  The  general  impression, 
however,  on  the  subject  was,  that  Miss  Barrowman  had 
determined  to  live  a  life  of  single  blessedness,  and  to  retain 
both  her  cash  and  comfort  in  her  own  hands.  There  were 
some,  however,  who  attributed  her  coyness  to  a  secret  attach¬ 
ment,  although  no  one  could  say  or  conjecture  who  the 
favoured  object  was. 

Such  were  the  opinions  entertained  of  Miss  Barrowman’s 
motives  for  her  conduct  towards  her  various  lovers;  but 
they  were  neither  of  them  correct.  She  had  not  deter¬ 
mined  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy ;  neither  had  she  yet  formed 
any  secret  attachment.  She  acted,  in  this  matter,  under  the 
influence  of  a  very  singular  fancy — a  fancy  for  which  wo 
will  not  pretend  to  account,  and  for  which,  we  rather  think, 
the  fair  whimsicalist  herself  would  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  accounting.  Miss  Barrowman  had  determined  to  marry 
no  other  than  a  ploughman.  So  far  as  the  profession  went 
of  him  who  was  to  be  the  man  of  her  choice,  on  this  she  had 
resolved.  A  ploughman  her  husband  must  be,  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  probable  that,  in  seeking  a  mate  in  this  class,  she 
had  formed  some  peculiar  notions  of  her  own,  on  the  subject 
of  simplicity  of  heart  and  purity  of  morals.  She  had  con¬ 
ceived,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  amongst  this  class  she  would 
find,  more  readily  and  more  certainly  than  in  any  other,  a 
man  of  the  most  perfect  integrity  of  mind,  and  of  the  most 
unsophisticated  feeling.  _  . 

These,  we  say,  it  is  more  than  probable  were  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  influenced  Miss  Barrowman  in  the  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  resolution  to  which  she  had  come  on  the  important 
subject  of  a  husband.  But  whether  they  were  or  not,  such 
was  the  resolution  she  had  formed,  and  by  this  resolution  she 
determined  to  abide. 

Miss  Barrowman,  however,  had  long  been  of  this  mind 
as  to  the  profession  of  her  future  lord,  before  any  one 
knew  of  it.  She  had  for  many  years  kept  the  secret  locked 
up  in  her  own  bosom ;  but  it  at  length  got  wind  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  expressions  which  she  had  inadvertently 
allowed  to  escape  her.  This,  however,  was  not  till  after 
her  father’s  death;  till  she  had  become  mistress,  uncon¬ 
trolled  mistress,  of  all  his  broad  acres  and  well-hoarded 
gear. 

The  discovery  of  this  strange  peculiarity  in  the  matri¬ 
monial  calculations  of  Miss  Barrowman,  excited,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  prodigious  sensation  throughout  the  country, 
and,  in  particular,  created  a  tremendous  commotion  amongst 
her  gentlemen  lovers.  They  could  not  understand  it ;  nor, 
indeed,  could  anybody  else.  The  former  at  first  treated  the 
matter  as  a  joke,  and  would  not  believe  it ;  but,  on  reflecting 
a  little  on  the  great  length  of  time  during  which  Miss.  Barrow¬ 
man  had  withstood  all  then-  efforts  to  gain  her  affections,  and 
the  steadiness  with  which  she  continued  to  withstand  them, 
they  began  to  think  there  must  be  something  in  it,  and,  at 
length,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  siege  altogether,  one  after 
the  other. 

But  at  this  point  in  the  progress  of  the  general  effect  of 
Miss  Barrowman’s  peculiar  notions  on  the  subject  of  matri¬ 
monial  alliances,  a  very  curious  result  ensued.  The  class  of 
suitors  who  had  just  been  driven  off,  had  no  sooner  retired 
from  the  field,  than  another  advanced ;  a  distinct  and 
separate  body.  And  who  were  they,  thinkest  thou,  gentle 
reader  ?  Why,  they  were  precisely  of  that  description,  as  to 
profession,  from  whose  unsophisticated  ranks  the  lady  of 
Netherlea  had  determined  on  choosing  a  husband.  They 
Were  ploughmen.  Every  one  of  them  ploughmen,  to  a  man. 
The  effect  of  the  rumour  of  Miss  Barrowman’s  peculiar  predi¬ 
lection  having  been  to  inspire  hopes  of  the  tenderost  kind  in 
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l  lie  boBom  of  every  unmarried  tiller  of  the  soil  within  twenty 
miles  of  her  residence  ;  and  the  effect  again  of  this  effect  was, 
to  bring  them  in  dozens,  on  various  pretences,  about  Nether- 
lea,  and  all  pinked  out  in  the  primitive  buckism  of  flaming 
red  waistcoats,  red  garters  tied  in  a  flashy  knot  at  the  knee, 
and  corduroy  jackets. 

They  formed,  perhaps,  as  original  a  set  of  wooers  as  ever 
young  lady  had  the  happiness  of  being  surrounded  with. 

This  very  open  and  palpable  way  of  meeting  her  wishes, 
however,  was  not  exactly  to  Miss  Barrowman’s  taste.  She 
did  not  want  such  a  display  of  rustic  gallantry  to  be  directed 
towards  her,  nor  such  an  avowed  competition  amongst  the 
clodhoppers  of  the  country  for  the  honour  of  her  hand.  It 
rather  shocked  her  a  little,  and  all  but  drove  her  from  her 
original  resolution — an  effect  which  was  further  promoted  by 
an  occurrence  which  we  now  proceed  to  relate. 

About  a  mile  distant  from  Netherlea,  there  stood,  in  the 
“  lirk  of  a  hill,  a  certain  little  cottage,  occupied  by  a  Mrs 
Oswald  and  her  son.  Mrs  Oswald  was  a  widow ;  and  her  son, 
Sandy,  a  merry  ploughman,  in  the  service  of  a  Mr  William¬ 
son,  a  farmer,  and  tenant  of  Miss  Barrowman’s.  Sandy  was 
a  good-natured  fellow,  well  meaning  and  honest,  but  by  no 
means  a  bright  youth.  He  was,  in  fact,  rather  a  soft  lumpish 
sort  of  a  chap,  but  a  laborious  and  faithful  servant ;  and  on 
tliis  account  well  liked  by  his  master — as,  indeed,  he  was  by 
everybody  else — for  his  inoffensive  manners  and  extreme 
good-nature. 

r  Now  it  had,  of  course,  reached  Sandy’s  ears,  and  those 
of  his  mother  too,  that  the  young  lady  of  Netherlea  had 
determined  to  choose  of  his  particular  craft  for  a  husband, 
but  it  had  never  struck  him  that  there  was  any  chance  of  his 
being  the  lucky  man  on  whom  her  choice  would  fall,  and  he 
had  therefore  never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  fair  lady  of  Netherlea.  This  supineness  to  his 
own  interest,  Sandy’s  mother  marked,  for  some  time,  with 
great  impatience,  but  she  said  nothing  on  the  subject ;  at 
least  nothing  directly ;  for  she  did  drop  a  broad  hint  now 
and  then,  although  without  venturing  on  an  explicit  expres¬ 
sion  of  Tier  wishes.  At  length,  however,  when  she  saw  that 
neither  her  hints  nor  any  innate  ideas  of  his  own  would 
prompt  him  to  any  active  measures  in  the  matter,  she  could 
contain  herself  no  longer. 

“Dear  me,  Sandy,  man,”  she  broke  out  one  night,  as  her 
hopeful  son  sat  by  the  fire,  employed  in  demolishing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  an  enormous  bicker  of  porridge  which  he  held  be¬ 
tween  his  knees,  a  tremendous  horn  spoon  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  capacious  bowl  of  milk  in  his  left — “  Dear  me,  Sandy, 
man,”  she  said,  as  she  wiped  up  some  whole  and  some  broken 
dishes,  which  she  was  ranging  over  the  dresser  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  the  most  imposing  effect,  “  I  wonder  to  see 
ye  hae  sae  little  spunk.  Ye’re  no  your  faither’s  son  ava, 
man.” 

“  What’s  the  case  noo,  mither?”  said  Sandy,  driving  away 
at  his  bicker  with  unabating  energy. 

“The  case— my  word,  need  ye  ask  that?”  replied  his 
mother,  impatiently.  “  Isna  there  the  leddy  o’  Netherlea,  wi’ 
lapfous  o  gowd  and  lumps  o’  hum,  wad  mak  a  man  o’  ye  for 
ever,  just  for  the  liftin’,  and  yet  ye’ll  no  put  doon  your  liaun 
to  pick  her  up  ?  ” 

To  this  philippic  Sandy  made  no  reply,  but  continued  delv¬ 
ing  away  at  his  porridge.  He  was  evidently  thinking,  how¬ 
ever  this  being  a  process  which  he  could  carry  on  without 
interrupting  the  necessary  and  pleasant  labours  in  which  he 
was  employed. 

What  for,  man,’  resumed  his  mother,  “  dinna  ye  rig 
yersel  oot  in  your  Sunday  claes  o’  an  afternoon,  and  tak  a 
daunder  doon  by  the  house,  and  let  the  leddy  see  you,  the 
ame  as  lam  Norrie’s  doin’,  and  Hugh  Blair,  and  Watty 
Craig,  and  a  wheen  may  o  them?  What  for  dinna  ye  do 


that,  Sandy  ?  Ye  ’re  a  weel-faured  strappin’  chiel,  although  I 
say ’t  that  suld’na  say ’t,  maybe,  and  might  hae  as  guid  a 
chance  as  ony  o’  them.” 

Still  Sandy  said  nothing;  for  his  bicker  was  not  yet  fin¬ 
ished,  and  Sandy  made  it  a  rule  never  to  say  or  do  anything 
till  that  great  end  was  accomplished.  It  was  now  nearly  so, 
however,  for  the  sound  of  the  spoon  coming  in  contact  with 
the  wood  might  at  this  moment  be  distinctly  heard.  Sandy 
was  now  scraping  his  bicker.  It  was  cleared  out.  Not  as 
much  as  a  sparrow  would  peck  at  was  left.  The  remains  of 
the  milk  was  swigged  off,  the  bowel  which  had  contained 
it  was  placed  within  the  porridge  dish,  the  spoon  within 
that,  and  the  whole  handed  over  to  his  mother.  This  done, 
Sandy  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  with  an  air  of  comfort¬ 
able  satiety,  and  looking  at  the  fire  thus  bespoke  his  affec¬ 
tionate  parent : — 

“  What  was  that  ye  were  sayin’,  mither,  about  the  young 
leddy  o’  Netherlea  ?  ” 

“  I  was  sayin’,  Sandy,”  replied  his  mother,  “  that  if  ye  warn* 
wurth  your  lugs  ye  wad  mak  up  to  her  as  ithers  are  doin’,  and 
try  to  get  her  into  your  ain  creel.” 

Sandy  looked  at  the  fire  with  a  grave  face,  into  which  face, 
moreover,  he  threw  as  marked  an  expression  of  thought  as  he 
could  conveniently  command,  but  which  looked  marvellously 
like  stupidity,  and  said  simply  and  briefly — 

“  I  doot  it  wad  be  o’  nae  use,  mither.” 

“Faint  heart  never  wan  fair  leddy,  Sandy,”  replied  the 
latter.  “  Try  your  luck,  man.  I ’m  sure  ye  ’re  as  likely  a 
chiel  as  ony  that ’s  after  her,  and  a  liantle  mair  likely  than 
a  wheen  o’  them.  Up  and  be  doin’,  man.  Od,  your  faither, 
honest  man,  had  me  whiskt  awa’  afore  the  minister  before 
I  had  time  to  think  what  I  was  aboot.  My  word,  he  was 
a  man  o’  mettle  in  thae  days.  Wi’  him  it  was  but  tvva 
words,  a  clap  on  the  shouther,  and  awa’  wi ’t.  Od,  there 
wasna  a  lass  in  the  country,  gentle  or  simple,  that  wad 
hae  stood  an  hour  afore  him.  He  had  a  tongue  wad  hae 
wiled  the  very  lavrocks  frae  the  lift.  Up,  man,  Sandy,  and 
be  doin’.  Put  on  your  Sunday  claes  this  very  afternoon, 
put  a  wee  hair  o’  your  faither’s  spunk  in  your  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  away  doon  to  Netherlea,  an’  see  what  ye  can  do.” 

Sandy  continued  musing  intently,  but  sayin’  little. 
Hitherto  he  had  never  dreamt  of  adventuring  on  the  bold 
and  decisive  proceeding  thus  recommended  to  him ;  but 
urged  as  he  was  now  by  his  mother,  and  struck  as  he  was 
now,  also,  by  certain  stirrings  of  ambition  suddenly  generated 
within  him,  he  began  to  think  of  the  matter  more  seriously, 
and  to  see  it,  that  is,  liis  own  proposed  share  in  it,  in  a  more 
feasible  light  than  he  had  formerly  viewed  it. 

“AVe  may  try’t,  mither,”  he  said,  after  a  pause  of  some 
duration,  which  he  employed  in  thinking,  and  dangling 
the  while  his  mother’s  little  bent  poker  between  his  finger 
and  thumb;  making  it  ring,  anon,  against  the  fender. 
“AVe  may  try’t,  mither,”  he  said.  “Nae  harm  in  that,  ony 
way.” 

“Nane,  Sandy,  my  man,  nane  whatever,”  replied  his 
mother,  delighted  with  her  success  in  arousing  what  she 
called  the  spirit  of  her  hopeful  youth  of  a  son. 

“  AVe  ’ll  gie  her  a  trial,  ony  way,”  resumed  Sandy,  who 
had  now  risen  to  his  legs,  and  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  off 
his  working  jacket. 

“  That’s  richt,  Sandy.  That’s  what  I  ca’  spunk.  AVill  I 
bring  oot  your  Sunday  claes  ?  ” 

“  Ye  may  dae  sae,”  said  her  son.  “  AVhether  do  ye  think 
I  should  put  on  the  velveteen  jacket  or  the  corduroy  aue, 
mither  ?  u 

“To  my  taste,  noo,  Sandy;  but  please  yours  el’,  my  man,” 
replied  the  latter ;  “  ye  look  best  in  the  velveteen  ane ; 
mair  genteeler,  and  I  think  it ’s  the  maist  likely  ane  to  tak 
her  ee.” 
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M  Put  it  oot  then,  mither,”  said  Sandy ;  and  a  joint  pro¬ 
cess,  having  for  its  end  the  fitting  out  of  Sandy’s  person 
in  the  most  captivating  way  possible,  was  begun  at  one 
and  at  the  same  moment  by  Sandy  and  his  mother.  The 
latter  proceeding  to  a  large  wooden  chest,  and  commencing 
to  disentomb  therefrom  sundry  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
such  as  stockings,  trowsers,  waistcoat,  jacket,  &c.,  &c.,  all 
of  which  she  deposited  on  a  chair  for  their  owner’s  appro¬ 
priation  ;  the  former  to  execute  a  series  of  ablutionary 
ceremonies,  previous  to  his  donning  the  Sunday  gear  which 
his  mother  was  laying  out  for  him.  The  first  step  of 
Sandy’s  proceedings  in  this  department  of  the  intended 
fit  out,  was  to  provide  himself  with  a  huge  brown-ware 
basin,  which  he  three-parts  filled  with  water,  a  lump  of 
black,  dirty-looking  soap,  and  a  towel.  These  collected, 
and  the  first  of  them  placed  on  a  stool,  Sandy  threw  his 
shirt  over  his  head,  and  began  to  plunge  and  splutter  away 
with  great  energy  and  activity.  When  he  had  done,  and 
rubbed  himself  dry,  his  broad  red  face  actually  glowed  with 
heat,  and  shone,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  it  had  been  newly 
varnished. 

“Ye’re  lookin’ just  uncommon  weel  the  nicht,  Sandy,” 
said  his  delighted  mother,  looking  with  maternal  pride  and 
gratulation  on  the  huge,  flaming,  and  shining  orb,  which 
her  son  called  his  countenance.  Sandy  smiled  at  the  com¬ 
pliment;  and,  when  he  did  so,  displayed  a  row  of  teeth 
which  were  eminently  calculated  to  set  off  his  other  charms, 
being  finely  diversified  in  size,  colour,  and  position.  In  a 
few  minutes  after,  Sandy’s  toilet  was  all  but  completed. 
He  had  only  now  to  put  the  last  finishing  touch  to  his  person. 
For  this  purpose  he  sat  down  at  a  small  table,  placed  before 
him  a  small  oblong  piece  of  wood,  about  an  inch  thick,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  set  and  secured  by  a  chaste  edging  of 
putty  of  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth^and  richly  ornamented 
by  an  irregular  series  of  thumb  marks,  a  piece  of  looking-glass 
of  a  sort  of  rhomboidal  shape,  of  about  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  surface. 

By  the  aid  of  this  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  in 
which  his  own  captivating  image  was  reflected,  Sandy  com¬ 
menced  tearing  down  his  carroty  locks  with  a  short,  dumpy, 
toothless  comb,  and  trimming,  with  the  same  convenient  in¬ 
strument,  a  pair  of  fiery-coloured,  bushy  whiskers,  of  which 
he  was  justly  not  a  little  vain.  These  little  matters  done, 
Sandy’s  usual  routine  of  proceedings  in  the  affair  of  outward 
decoration  was  exhausted.  He  could  do  no  more.  All  that 
art  could  do  was  done. 

Having  completed  his  toilet,  Sandy  rose  to  his  feet,  clapped 
his  best  hat  on  his  head — and  an  excellent  one  it  was,  the 
nap  being  fully  an  inch  and  a  half  long — put  his  watch,  of 
about  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  saucer,  in  his  fob,  pulled 
out  to  its  fullest  length  the  broad  blue  ribbon  to  which  it 
was  attached,  and  to  whose  outer  extremity  was  appended  a 
very  handsome  brass  seal  with  a  glass  face,  a  brass  key,  and 
a  small  foreign  buck >/,  (shell;)  the  whole  being  in  excellent 
taste,  took  a  switch  in  his  hand,  and  thus  prepared  at  all 
points,  sallied  forth  to  win  the  affections  of  the  lady  of 
Netherlea. 

His  mother  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  looked  with 
pride  at  the  receding  figure  of  her  “  weel-faured,  buirdly 
son.” 

At  this  point  of  our  story,  we  must  let  the  reader  into  a 
certain  small  secret  regarding  Sandy  Oswald,  and  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  present  adventure,  which  we  did  not  hint  at 
before.  We  told  the  truth  as  to  his  feelings  on  the  subject 
of  coming  forward  with  his  suit  to  the  lady  of  Netherlea,  but 
we  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth.  There  was  something  in 
reserve,  which  we  did  not  disclose,  and  this  was,  that  there 
was  at  this  moment  in  the  service  of  that  lady,  a  certain 
young  woman  to  whom  Sandy  had  made  earnest  love  for  an 


entire  twelvemonth  before,  and  to  whom  he  had,  a  hundred 
times,  sworn  everlasting  fealty.  Now,  this  was  an  awkward 
affair.  Being  the  accepted  lover  of  the  maid,  how  could  he 
come  forward  as  a  suitor  of  the  mistress  ?  If  he  attempted 
the  latter,  the  former  was  on  the  spot  to  detect  and  expose 
his  faithlessness.  It  was  a  puzzling  predicament.  He  could 
not  move  a  peg  in  the  matter  without  subjecting  himself  to 
such  exposure  as  we  have  hinted  at ;  and  this,  gentle  reader, 
was  the  principal  reason  why  he  had  hitherto  refrained  from 
the  enterprise  on  which,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  being  able 
to  escape  the  notice  of  his  deceived  fair  one,  he  was  now  going. 
It  was  on  the  strength  of  this  forlorn  hope  then,  and  which 
he  trusted  further  to  promote  by  some  dexterous  manoeuvring, 
that  Sandy  was  now  adventuring  on  the  daring  measure  re¬ 
commended  by  his  mother. 

On  this  adventure  he  did  not  proceed,  however,  without 
some  misgivings.  He  did  not  see  how  he  could  possibly 
secure  the  notice  of  the  mistress  without  attracting  that  of 
the  maid  also,  and  being  thus  awkwardly  interrupted  in  his 
designs ;  for  he  did  not  doubt  that  if  Mysie  saw  him,  she 
would  at  once  presume  that  it  was  her  he  was  seeking,  and 
would  hasten  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  joining  him.  He, 
however,  resolved  to  try,  although  the  occurrence  just  alluded 
to  was  one  certainly  to  be  avoided  by  all  means  if  possible, 
and  the  faithless  swain  determined  to  avoid  it  if  he  could. 
With  this  view  he  approached  the  house  by  the  most  concealed 
routes,  creeping  along  hedges,  darting  across  parks,  and 
skulking  down  dyke-sides  till  he  came  within  a  stone  throw 
of  Netherlea  House.  Having  arrived  at  this  distance,  and 
being  as,  he  thought,  in  a  pretty  secure  position,  Sandy 
determined  to  hold  it  for  a  short  time,  until  he  had  resolved 
on  his  next  proceeding ;  and  in  the  meantime  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  the  lady  of  Netherlea,  whom  he  thought  he  might 
possibly  see  walking  about,  or  discover  in  some  other  equally 
accessible  position.  Alas,  little  did  Sandy  dream  that  his  vile 
tergiversations  had  all  been  marked,  and  his  still  viler  faith¬ 
lessness  more  than  guessed  at,  and  that  too  by  the  very  two 
most  concerned  in  his  treacherous  proceedings — the  maid  and 
mistress  of  Netherlea.  This  was  the  fact.  The  two  happened 
to  be  out  walking ;  and  were  seated,  during  the  very  time 
that  Sandy  was  performing  his  zigzag  advances  towards  the 
house,  on  a  small  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
commanded  a  full  view  of  all  that  was  passing  below.  They 
thus  witnessed,  without  being  observed  by  him,  the  whole 
of  his  strange  manoeuvring.  For  a  time  they  were  both  much 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  he  meant — what  object  he  was 
driving  at.  But  women’s  wit  is  sharp  in  these  matters ;  and 
a  hasty  comparing  of  notes,  and  observations,  and  circum¬ 
stances,  and  conjectures,  between  the  maid  and  the  mistress, 
soon  brought  them  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

At  first  Mysie  thought  he  was  coming  on  a  visit  to  her  ; 
and  she  blushed,  as  her  mistress,  who  knew  of  the  footing  on 
which  she  and  Sandy  stood,  expressed  precisely  the  same 
opinion.  But  both  the  time  of  clay  and  the  manner  of  his 
approach  were  unusual.  He  was  not  wont  to  come  till  the 
twilight,  nor,  when  he  came  to  visit  her,  did  he  come  by 
stealth,  as  he  was  now  doing ;  he  came  openly.  More  ex¬ 
traordinary  still,  he  was  on  this  occasion  in  full  dress,  garters, 
and  all.  Now,  he  never  came  to  see  Mysie,  excepting  on 
Sunday,  in  this  high  state  of  feather.  What  then  could 
this  and  all  the  rest  of  it  mean  ?  Mysie  soon  solved  the  diffi¬ 
culty 

“  Oh,  the  loon  !  ”  she  suddenly  burst  out  with — “  I  ’ll  wad 
my  best  new  gown,  he ’s  come  to  see  if  he  can  get  a  sicht  and 
a  word  o’  you,  mistress,  and  no  o’  me.  That 's  the  way  he ’s 
clinked  himsel’  oot  in  his  Sunday  claes,  and  that’s  the 
reason,  too,  that  he  has  been  joukin’  and  howkin’  his  way  doon 
like  a  mowdiwart,  just  to  keep  out  o’  my  sicht.” 

Mysie’s  mistress  had  arrived  at  precisely  the  same  conclu- 
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sion  on  the  subject,  although  she  hatl  not  expressed  it.  Now, 
however,  that  her  maid  had,  she  acknowledged  its  probability 
with  a  blush  and  a  laugh  at  the  same  time. 

“It’s  very  possible  that  what  you  conjecture  is  true, 
Mysie,”  said  Miss  Barrowman.  “  Nay,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it ;  and  since  it  is  so,  if  you  like  we  ’ll  play  your  faithless 
swain  a  trick.” 

“Wi’  a’  my  heart— wi’  a’  my  heart,  mem,”  replied 
Mysie,  eagerly.  “  I  wad  like  to  be  revenged  on  the  fause 
hearted  loon.*' 

“Well,  then,  Mysie,”  said  Miss  Barrowman;  and  she 
finished  the  sentence  by  giving  her  maid  certain  instruc¬ 
tions,  the  resuli  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  sequel . 

Obedient  to  these  instructions,  and  rejoicing  in  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  revenge  which  they  promised  to  lead  to,  Mysie  ran 
off  to  execute  them,  while  Miss  Barrowman  took  the  direction 
of  Sandy’s  concealment,  which  she  approached  slowly,  in  order 
to  give  the  lurker  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  if  he  so 
designed.  Rejoiced  beyond  measure,  and  not  a  little  aston¬ 
ished  too,  at  his  good  luck,  Sandy  saw  Miss  Barrowman  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  him,  and  the  moment  he  saw  her,  he  popped 
his  head  out  of  his  retreat  and  made  in  the  direction  she  was 
coming  with  an  air  as  if  their  meeting,  on  his  part,  were  ac¬ 
cidental.  When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  lady  of  Netherlea, 
Sandy  began  to  smile  as  hard  and  as  captivatingly  as  he 
could,  and,  when  a  little  nearer,  took  off  his  hat,  placed  him¬ 
self  directly  in  her  way,  and  said — 

“  Guid  e’en  to  you,  my  leddy.  There ’s  a  fine  afternuin. 
Hae  ye  been  talcin'  a  walk  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  have  I,  Sandy,”  replied  Miss  Barrowman,  graci¬ 
ously,  and  affecting  a  little  coquettish  embarrassment.  Sandy 
marked,  with  great  gratification,  this  symptom  of  the  desir¬ 
able  effect  he  had  produced,  and  gathering  courage  from  it, 
proceeded — 

“Do  you  no  find  it  eerie,  mem,  walkin’  your  lane?’*  said 
Sandy,  with  a  look  meant  to  be  at  once  sly  and  languish¬ 
ing. 

“  Oh  no,  Sandy,”  replied  Miss  Barrowman  ;  “  I  like  a  soli¬ 
tary  walk,  now  and  then,  very  much,  although,  if  one  could 
always  get  the  one  they  liked  with  them,  it  would  certainly 
be  much  more  agreeable.” 

And  the  young  lady  sighed. 

“  It  wad  surely  be  that,  mem,”  said  Sandy,  now  itich ey¬ 
ing  like  a  pony.  “  Wad  ye  no  tak  a  wee  bit  turn,  mein, 
back  wi’  me  the  length  o’  the  hazel  wood  ?  I 'm  sure  I 
wad  be  unco  prood  o'  the  honour,”  added  Sandy,  who  was 
every  moment  becoming  more  eager  and  confident  in  his 
manner. 

“  No,  no,  Sandy — not  just  now,”  replied  Miss  Barrowman, 
confusedly,  and  in  a  hurried  whisper  ;  “  but  if  you  ’ll  come 
to  the  garden  gate  in  an  hour  hence,  I  '11  be  there  to  let  you 
in,  and  we  can  take  a  turn  in  the  garden.” 

“  Thank  ye,  mem — thank  ye,”  said  Sandy.  “  I  ’ll  be 
punktwal.” 

“Do,  Sandy,”  replied  Miss  Barrowman;  “but,  in  the 
meantime,  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  I  expect 
Mysie  every  instant  to  make  her  appearance.” 

It  required  no  more  to  make  Sandy  vanish.  In  a 
twinkling  he  was  out  of  sight,  although  not  out  of  hearing  ; 
for  he  might  have  been  heard,  and  traced  too,  for  several 
seconds,  crasliing  his  way  through  the  hedges  and  birches 
that  at  once  obstructed  his  retreat  and  formed  his  conceal¬ 
ment. 

Having  made  this  arrangement  with  Sandy,  Miss  Barrow¬ 
man  hastened  home  ;  and,  with  great  glee,  informed  Mysie  of 
what  had  transpired,  and  of  the  appointment  which  she  had 
made  with  her  lover. 

“Now,  Mysie,”  said  Miss  Barrowman,  “is  all  ready?” 

Mysie  exuitingly  replied  that  it  was. 


“Now,  then,”  continued  Miss  Barrowman,  “what  I  want 
you  to  do  is  this : — It  will  be  quite  dark  when  Sandy  comes 
to  the  garden  gate ;  so,  as  we  are  much  about  a  size  and 
a  figure,  you  will  wrap  yourself  in  one  of  my  cloaks,  put  on 
one  of  my  bonnets,  and  receive  him ;  and  if  you  keep  your 
head  well  muffled  up,  speak  very  low,  and  as  little  as  possible, 
he  will  never  doubt  but  that  you  are  me.  Well,  then,  hear  all 
that  he  has  to  say.  Let  him  come  out  with  the  full  measure 
of  his  faithlessness.  Treasure  up  his  words,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  serve  them  up  to  him  again  on  another  occasion,  and  then 
conduct  him  stealthily,  as  it  were,  into  the  house,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  you  feel  chill  in  the  air,  and  are  so  fond  that  you 
wish  a  little  more  of  his  company.  When  you  have  got  him 
into  the  house,  we  will  together  manage  the  rest.” 

“  0  mistress  !  O  mistress  !  ”  exclaimed  Mysie,  clapping  her 
hands  in  uncontrollable  ecstasy,  “  that ’s  juist  delightin’.  It 's 
graund,  ground.  Oh,  we  ’ll  gie  him  a  coolin’.” 

Faithful  to  his  appointment,  and  already  believing  himself 
Laird  of  Netherlea,  Sandy  was  at  his  post  at  the  precise  time 
fixed  on.  Indeed,  he  had  been  there  fully  half-an-hour  before. 
When  that  hour  came,  Sandy  beat  a  gentle  rat-tat-tat,  with 
the  points  of  his  fingers,  on  the  garden  door.  The  signal  was 
instantly  attended  to  ;  the  door  was  cautiously  opened ;  and 
in  a  second  after  the  happy  Sandy  Oswald  found  himself  in 
Netherlea  garden,  with  its  young  mistress,  as  he  had  no 
doubt,  by  his  side. 

“  Nae  fear  o’  Mysie  cornin’  this  way,  my  leddy  ?  ”  said 
Sandy,  in  a  low  whisper,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  things 
he  said.  “  She  kens  naething  about  our  meeting,  I  houp.” 

“  No,”  muttered  Mysie,  in  an  all  but  inaudible  tone. 

“  That ’s  richt,”  replied  Sandy ;  “  for  she 's  a  glaiket,  silly 
taupy,  and,  I  verily  believe,  thinks  I  hae  some  notion  o’  her. 
Gude  save  the  mark  1  he  wad  be  unco  ill  aff  for  a  wife  wad 
take  Mysie  Blackater.” 

“  I  thought  ye  liked  her,”  in  a  voice  that  barely  passed  the 
threshold  of  the  speaker’s  muffle. 

“Liked  her!’  replied  Sandy,  contemptuously.  “Just  a 
piece  o’  nonsense.  I  dinna  gie  a  strae  for  her— an  ugly 
pukit  like  thing.” 

“I  thought  ye  used  to  reckon  her  pretty,  and  call  her 
so?” 

“  Tuts  !  juist  daffm — juist  to  please  the  puir  silly  thing."- 

“  I  thought  ye  pledged  yer  word  to  marry  her  ?” 

“  A’  a  piece  o’ nonsense.  Said  something  like  that  for 
fun,  maybe,  but  never  intended  it.  Na,  na,”  continued  Sandy, 
now  becoming  more  ardent  in  his  manner,  and  seizing  his 
fair  companion  by  the  hand — “  I  ken  whar  I  wad  look  for  a 
wife  if  I  thocht  there  was  ony  chance  o’  gettin’  her ;  and 
Sandy  looked  “unutterable  things,”  which,  however/could 
not  be  seen  in  the  dark. 

Mysie  now  thought  it  full  time  to  conduct  her  faithless 
swain  into  the  house ;  and  she  now  proposed  it. 

“But  are  ye  sure  we  can  keep  clear  o’  Mysie ?"■  inquired 
Sandy,  anxiously,  and  evidently  in  great  terror  of  such  a  ren¬ 
contre  taking  place.  He  was  assured  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
on  this  score ;  and,  on  the  faith  of  this  assurance,  Sandy  at 
once  followed  his  conductor,  not  a  little  elated  •with  the  very 
marked  preference  which  such  a  proceeding  as  being  invited 
into  the  house  indicated. 

Executing  her  par  t  of  the  plot  admirably,  although  fre¬ 
quently  in  danger  of  marring  it  by  an  untimeous  burst  of 
laughter,  Mysie  now  led  her  victim  to  the  altar — that  is,  to  a 
certain  closet,  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  future  operations. 
The  door  was  open. 

“  Hist ! "  said  Mysie,  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  and  stooping 
suddenly  precisely  opposite  the  said  closet — “  I  hear  a  foot. 
It ’s  Mysie." 

“  God’s  sake,  woman,  whar  ’ll  I  gang  ?  ”  said  Sandy,  in 
great  terror.  “  Lei  me  get  into  some  hole  or  ithvr,” 
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“  Here — in  here,  man.  Quick,  quick  •  wi’  ye,”  whispered 
Mysie  earnestly,  and  with  well-affected  agitation.  And  she 
thrust  the  “fause  loon,”  as  she  called  him,  into  the  closet 
already  referred  to ;  and  bidding  him  remain  there  as  still  as 
death  till  she  clime  for  him,  she  shut  the  door.  The  finale 
was  now  at  hand.  Having  secured  Sandy,  and  placed  him 
in  the  proper  position,  Mysie  hastened  to  find  her  young 
mistress.  She  had  not  to  go  far  to  succeed  in  this.  Miss 
Barrowman  was  at  hand.  She  had  been  watching  the  whole 
proceedings.  The  two,  however,  having  now  met,  were 
obliged,  before  advancing  another  step  in  the  programme  of 
their  trick,  to  rush  to  a  distant  part  of  the  house,  in  order  to 
relieve  themselves,  by  some  free  bursts  of  laughter,  of  the  pain 
which  they  were  suffering  from  its  suppression.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  this  relief  by  two  or  three  hearty  and  continuous  peals, 
and  having  regained  sufficient  composure  to  go  through  with 
the  remainder  of  the  evening’s  proceedings,  the  mistress  and 
maid  again  approached  the  den  in  which  they  had  secured 
their  unsuspecting  victim. 

With  a  somewhat  similar  feeling,  however,  with  that  which 
prompts  the  cat  to  delay  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  unfortunate 
mouse  which  its  evil  stars  have  put  in  her  power,  did  Miss 
Barrowman  and  her  maid  Mysie  determine  on  having  a  little 
more  sport  with  their  victim  before  visiting  him  with  the  cold 
catastrophe  in  store  for  him. 

With  this  view,  Miss  Barrowman  herself  now  advanced,  on 
tiptoe,  to  the  door  of  the  closet  in  which  Sandy  was  confined ; 
and  in  a  whisper,  directed  through  the  keyhole,  said  — 

“  Are  ye  comfortable,  Sandy  ?  ” 

“  I  canna  say  that  preceesely,”  replied  Sandy,  in  the  same 
tone ;  “  But  I ’m  as  weel  as  can  be  expeckit.  Mysie’s  no 
gaun  aboot,  is  she?”  he  added.  Mysie  was  now  standing 
close  by  her  mistress. 

He  was  assured  she  was  not.  , 

“Whan  will’t  be  convenient  to  let  me  oot?”  resumed 
Sandy. 

“Presently,  Sandy,”  was  the  reply.  “But  are  ye  sure, 
now,  that  ye  detest  Mysie,  and  that  ye  like  me  ?  ” 

“  As  fac ’s  death,  mem,”  replied  Sandy,  energetically. 

Miss  Barrowman  and  Mysie  now  tripped  away  to  put 
their  last  move  in  execution.  A  moment's  dead  silence  oc¬ 
curred.  In  the  next,  an  appalling  shout,  or  rather  roar, 
accompanied  by  the  squashing,  plashy  sound  of  a  tremendous 
descent  of  water,  announced  that  Sandy  had  been  suddenly 
subjected  to  the  cooling  influence  of  a  mysterious  deluge  of 
some  kind  or  other.  This  was  the  fact,  then,  good  reader. 
Sandy  had  been  cloBeted  in  a  shower-bath,  and  was,  at  this 
moment,  enjoying  the  most  liberal  dispensation  of  that  in¬ 
genious  contrivance.  For  some  seconds,  both  the  plashing 
of  the  water  and  the  shouting  of  the  sufferer  continued 
with  unabated  vigour ;  but  at  length  the  former,  but  pot 
the  latter,  ceased,  and  that  instant  Miss  Barrowman  and 
her  maid,  each  with  a  candle  in  their  hands,  threw  up  the 
door  of  the  shower-bath  closet,  and,  with  well-affected 
alarm  and  astonishment,  simultaneously  exclaimed,  “  Sandy 
Oswald !  ” 

“Gracious  me!  what  brought  ye  here,  Sandy?”  added 
Mysie.  “  Hoo  on  earth  got  ye  in  here,  and  what  brought  ye  ? 
What  war  ye  wantin’  ?  ” 

“What  brought  ye  into  my  house,  sir?”  chimed  in  Miss 
Barrowman,  with  assumed  severity  of  manner.  “  What  busi¬ 
ness  have  you  here  ?  You  could  not  surely  have  been  intend¬ 
ing  any  good.  It  is  a  strange  affair,  and  I  must  know  the 
meaning  of  it.” 

To  all  these  questions  and  remarks,  Sandy  made  no  reply ; 
and  for  a  very  good  reason,  he  did  not  know  what  reply  to 
make,  but  stood  squeezed  up  into  a  corner  of  the  bath,  where 
he  had  vainly  sought  to  escape  the  deluge  that  was  pouring 
i|9wn  on  him  from  above,  apd  of  whose  source  he  copld  form 


no  idea — having  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
shower-bath  in  his  life. 

Squeezed  up  into  a  corner,  then,  and  having  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  a  huge  half-drowned  rat,  stood 
Sandy,  as  we  have  said,  during  the  delivery  of  the  above 
queries  and  remarks  by  his  two  tormentors.  To  these,  as 
we  have  also  already  said,  Sandy  had  yet  made  no  reply. 
He  was  much  too  confounded  by  his  present  situation  to 
admit  of  that.  He  was  drenched  to  the  skin  by  some 
mysterious  deluge;  he  was  exposed  to  the  eye  of  Mysie; 
his  faithlessness  was  about  being  discovered ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  Miss  Barrowman  seemed  desirous  of  withdrawing  her 
patronage — nay,  of  denying  altogether  her  having  inveigled 
him  into  the  house;  and  to  add  still  further  to  his  con¬ 
fusion,  he  thought  the  little  he  now  heard  of  Miss  Barrow- 
man’s  voice  did  not  resemble  that  of  his  fair  garden  com¬ 
panion  ;  but  he  could  not  exactly  tell.  He  did  not,  in 
short,  know  what  to  think  of  the  matter.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  a  confused  idea  of  there  being  something  wrong  some¬ 
where. 

“  Come  oot  o’  that,  man,”  at  length  said  Mysie.  Sandy 
mechanically  obeyed,  with  a  forced  unmeaning  smile  on  his 
countenance,  but  still  without  speaking.  When  he  had  fairly 
emerged  from  his  watery  retreat — 

“  Nae  fear  o’  Mysie  cornin’  this  way,  my  leddy.”  said  Mysie, 
imitating  the  tone  in  which  her  faithless  lover  had  put  the 
same  question  in  the  garden ;  and  holding  the  candle  close  to 
his  face  in  order  to  enjoy  a  full  view  of  its  expression  under 
the  infliction  of  the  torture.  “  She  ken’s  naething  aboot  oor 
meeting,  I  houp?”  continued  Mysie.  “Wadna  he  be  ill  aff 
for  a  wife  that  wad  tak  Mysie  Blackater  ?  Wadna  he,  Sandy  ? 
I 'm  sure  ye  wadna  gie  a  strae  for  her — an  ugly  pukit  thing ; 
and  although  ye  hae  sworn  a  hunner  times  that  she  should 
ae  day  be  yours,  and  that  ye  liked  her  aboon  a’  ither  things 
on  this  earth,  it  was  a’  juist  a  piece  o’  nonsense,  spoken  for 
fun.  A  thing  ye  never  intended.  Wasna’t,  Sandy,  lad; 
wasna ’t — eh  ?  ” 

We  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  Sandy’s  feelings  during 
this  operation  of  serving  him  up  with  his  own  faithless  words. 
We  should  have  a  difficulty  in  describing  them,  but  more  in 
describing  what  he  did,  and  how  he  looked  under  the  tortur¬ 
ing  process.  This  was  exceedingly  like  a  fool,  with  an  un¬ 
natural  and  inane  smile  on  his  very  stupid  face,  which  he 
directed  alternately  to  Mysie  and  her  mistress,  but  still  with¬ 
out  giving  utterance  to  a  single  syllable. 

After  Mysie  had  put  her  deceitful  swain  through  his 
facings,  her  mistress  took  up  the  cue,  and  began : — 

“  Perhaps  the  honour  of  your  visit,  Sandy,  was  intended 
for  me?” 

Sandy  grinned. 

“  Probably  you  have  been  struck  with  a  fancy  to  become 
Laird  of  Netherlea,  Sandy,  and  lord  and  master  of  its  lady. 
Was  that  the  object  of  your  adventure?  Was  it  that  that 
brought  you  here  ?  ” 

“  Ke’,  ke’,  mem,  I ’m  sure  ye  ken  that  weel  aneuch,”  said 
Sandy,  with  a  very  broad  grin,  and  now  speaking  for  the 
first  time.  Didna  ye  bring  me  here,  yersel’,  frae  the  gar¬ 
den  ?  ” 

“No,  you  fause-hearted  villain,  it  was  me,”  here  inter¬ 
posed  Mysie,  fiercely.  “It  was  me  that  met  ye  in  the 
garden,  and  it  was  into  my  ain  twa  lugs  that  ye  poured  a’ 
your  hypocritical  and  deceitful  speeches.  'Od,  I  hae  a  guid 
mind  to  cleave  ye  wi’  the  candlestick ;  ”  and  Mysie  flourished 
that  formidable  weapon  as  if  she  was  about  to  execute  the 
deed  she  menaced.  But  although  she  had  intended  to  do  so 
desperate  a  thing,  Sandy  took  care  that  it  should  not  be  in 
her  power.  He  had,  for  the  last  two  or  three  minutes,  been 
eyeing  the  door  with  a  wistful  look,  and,  at  this  critical  mo¬ 
ment,  availed  himself  of  the  observations  he  had  made  by 
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making  a  sudden  bolt  towards  it,  and  another  out  of  it,  and 
away  like  a  greyhound.  The  whole  proceeding  was  the  work 
of  an  instant,  and  was  accomplished  before  Mysie  or  her  mis¬ 
tress  could  make  any  remark  on  the  subject. 

On  clearing  the  house,  Sandy  kept  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
and  without  looking  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  till  he 
reached  his  mother’s  house,  where  he  flung  himself  down  in 
a  chair  in  a  state  of  breathless  exhaustion. 

“  Losh  hae  a  care  o’  me,  Sandy,  what ’s  the  matter  ?  ”  said 
his  mother,  in  great  alarm.  “Ye’re  clean  dune  oot ;  and, 
Lord  be  wi'  us,”  she  said,  putting  her  hand  on  his  soaked 
jacket,  “ye're  a’  wat.  Ye’re  dreeping,  I  declare.  Hae  ye 
fa’n  into  ony  water  ?  ” 

“  I  didna  gang  to  the  water,  mither — the  water  cam’  to 
me,”  replied  Sandy. 

“What  do  ye  mean  by  that,  Sandy,  my  man?”  inquired 
his  mother. 

“Tuts,  it’s  a  lang  story,  and  no  worth  fellin’, ”  said  her 
son,  who  did  not  care  to  enter  into  particulars  regarding  his 
night’s  adventure. 

“Weel,  then,  my  man,  how  cam  ye  on  wi’  the  leddy  o’ 
Netherlea  ?  Did  ye  foregather  wi’  her  ?  ” 

“Ou,  ay,”  replied  Sandy,  drily. 

“  An’  how  cam  ye  on,  then,  wi’  her  ?  ”  inquired  the  anxious 
mother.  “  Did  ye  speak  her  fair  and  cannily  ?  ” 

“Weel  aneuch  that  way,  I  fancy,”  said  Sandy,  with  the 
same  brevity,  and  the  same  evident  disinclination  to  be  com¬ 
municative  on  the  subject. 

“Dear  me,  my  man,  Sandy,”  rejoined  his  mother,  impa¬ 
tiently,  provoked  by  his  taciturnity  on  a  matter  in  which  she 
felt  so  deeply  interested,  “  can  ye  no  tell  me  at  ance  how  cam 
ye  on  ?  ” 

“  I  ’ll  tell  ye  something  at  ance,  mither,”  replied  Sandy, 
with  an  equal  degree  of  impatience,  “and  that  is,  that  ony 
body  that  likes  may  tak  the  ledcly  o’  Netherlea  for  me. 
That  I  ’ll  hae  naething  mair  ado  wi’  her,  and  that  they  ’ll  be 
devilish  weel  educat  that  ’ll  catch  me  gaun  after  an  heiress 
again— that’s  a’  I  say,  mither!”  and  saying  this,  Sandy 
began  to  divest  himself  of  his  drenched  garments,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  rolled  his  chilled  body  into  bed,  without 
vouchsaling  another  word  on  the  subject  of  his  experience 
of  that  eventful  night.  Nor  could  he,  at  any  time  after,  ever 
be  induced,  by  his  affectionate  parent,  to  shed  the  smallest 
degree  of  additional  light  on  that  experience,  or  to  give  any 
account  whatever  of  the  incidents  it  included. 

With  regard  to  the  heiress  of  Netherlea,  we  believe  that, 
attaining  wisdom  with  years,  she  finally  married  a  person 
better  suited  by  birth  and  education  to  her  own  tastes, 
habits,  and  pursuits,  than  she  could  possibly  have  found  in  a 
ploughman,  however  worthy  and  deserving  in  other  respects 
such  a  person  might  have  been. 


A  VAGARY  OF  FORTUNE. 

We  claim  some  credit  for  the  novelty  and  originality  of  the 
following  remarks — namely,  that  there  frequently  occur,  in 
real  life,  incidents  much  more  singular  than  any  that  the 
most  fertile  imagination  ever  supplied  to  the  pages  of  ro¬ 
mance.  We,  however,  claim  still  more  credit,  and  we 
suspect  the  reader  will  think  with  a  trifle  more  reason, 
for  the  following  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  observa¬ 
tion. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Machrimore,  on  the  south 
side  of  Cantyre,  there  stands  a  small  farm  house,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach. 

In  the  year  1774,  this  house,  and  farm  adjoining,  was 


tenanted  by  a  man  ■of  the  name  of  Duncan  M'Alister  and  hia 
wife. 

Duncan  was  a  poor  but  decent  and  industrious  man,  muph 
respected  in  the  country  for  his  integrity,  and  for  his  quiet 
and  civil  demeanour. 

Duncan,  however,  had  a  severe  struggle  with  the  world. 
His  farm  was  a  very  small  and  a  very  wretched  one ; 
while  his  rent  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  was, 
in  short,  with  great  difficulty  that  Duncan  could  make  a 
living  of  it,  even  with  all  the  assistance  he  could  obtain 
from  a  wife  not  less  industrious  than  himself.  But  Dun¬ 
can  looked  confidently  forward  to  better  days,  'and  not 
without  reason.  Four  years  previous  to  the  period  at 
which  our  story  commences,  his  son,  an  only  child — a 
young  man  of  steady  habits  and  excellent  disposition — 
had  gone  out  to  the  East  Indies  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  a  gentleman’s  servant,  had  there  fallen  into  some  little 
way  of  business,  in  which  he  was  doing  so  well  that  he 
had  been  enabled  to  remit  to  his  parents  twenty  pounds 
per  annum,  for  the  last  three  years  of  the  period  above- 
named. 

It  was,  then,  to  this  source — to  the  duteous  disposition 
of  his  son — that  Duncan  trusted  for  an  improvement  of  his 
own  condition,  and  with  each  succeeding  year  did  his  trust 
In  this  son’s  prosperity  and  filial  affection  become  more  and 
more  confiding ;  for,  with  each  succeeding  year,  came  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  ten  pounds  to  the  preceding  year’s  remittance,  with 
an  assurance  that  this  latter  should  always  be  proportioned 
— in  other  words,  go  on  increasing  with  the  success  of 
the  donor.  And,  accordingly,  for  several  years  this  was 
the  case,  till  the  sum,  from  twenty,  had  risen  to  ninety, 
pounds. 

With  his  last  remittance,  Duncan’s  son,  whose  name  was 
John,  informed  his  parents  that  he  was  getting  on  so  rapidly 
and  prosperously,  that  he  hoped,  in  a  few  years,  to  be  able 
to  return  to  his  own  country  an  independent  man. 

This  was  a  communication  but  little  calculated  to  prepare 
his  parents  for  the  following  letter,  which  they  received  from 
him  about  nine  months  afterwards.  It  was  dated  from 
Bhurtpore. 

“  After  all  my  boasting,  my  dear  father,”  so  ran  the  letter 
in  question,  “what  will  be  your  grief  and  amazement  to 
learn  that  I  am,  at  this  moment,  not  worth  a  single  rupee — 
that  I  am,  in  short,  a  ruined  man. 

“A  scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Novorgod — Christian  Novor- 
god — a  Swede,  with  whom  I  entered  into  partnership,  has 
plundered  me  of  all  I  had. 

“  Having  left  this  fellow — one  of  the  smooth est-tongued, 
most  plausible,  and  most  deceptive  rascals  I  ever  met  with — 
in  charge  of  my  store  at  Bhurtpore,  while  I  was  on  a  traffic- 
ing  expedition  into  the  interior,  in  quest  of  gums  and  ivory, 
he  took  advantage  of  my  absence,  which  extended  to  nearly 
two  months,  to  sell  off  all  my  goods  at  whatever  they  would 
bring,  pocketed  the  money,  and  decamped. 

“  I  have  since  understood  that  the  villain  has  left  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  gone  to  Egypt.  Bi>t,  wherever  he 
has  gone  to,  I  have  little  chance  of  ever  falling  in  with  him, 
and  still  less  of  recovering  any  part  of  my  property.  That  is 
gone  beyond  all  redemption. 

“  The  loss  I  have  sustained  by  this  scoundrel  I  cannot 
estimate  at  less  than  from  £9000  to  £10,000. 

“  This  is  a  severe  blow,  my  dear  father;  but  its  most  dis¬ 
tressing  consequences,  in  my  view  of  it,  is  its  depriving  me 
of  the  power  of  further  assisting  you.  This  is  what  pains  mo 
most. 

“  It  grieves  me  to  add,  that  the  agony  and  anxiety  of  mind 
to  which  this  cruel  misfortune  has  subjected  me,  has  thrown 
me  into  such  a  weakly  state  of  health,  that  I  find  myself 
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every  clay  becoming  less  and  less  able  to  struggle  against  the 
enervating  influences  of  the  climate  of  this  country, "and  have, 
therefore,  determined  on  returning  home,  for  my  prospects 
here  are  entirely  ruined. 

“  In  about  eighteen  months,  therefore,  from  this  date,  you 
may  expect  to  see  me,  if  God  shall  spare  me.  But,  0  dear 
father,  how  different  will  our  circumstances  be  from  what  I 
once  anticipated.  I  expected  to  come  home  to  you  a  rich 
man  ;  in  place  of  that,  I  shall  come  to  you  as  poor  as  I  left 
you.”  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

We  will  not  detain  the  reader  by  any  attempt  at  describing 
the  effect  of  this  letter  on  poor  old  M'Allister  and  his  wife, 
but  proceed  with  our  story. 

It  was  about  fifteen  months  after  this,  that  M'Allister  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  - ,  in 

Ayrshire,  requesting  him  to  come  instantly  to  his  manse, 
where  he  would  hear  of  something  which  greatly  concerned 
him.  He  complied.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
after,  he  was  seated  in  the  parlour  of  the  clergyman. 

“You  have  a  son  in  the  East  Indies?”  said  the  clergy¬ 
man, 

“  I  have !  ”  was  the  reply  of  the  former.  “  What  of  him  ?” 
he  added,  anxiously. 

“  You  shall  hear,”  said  the  minister.  “  Some  time  ago  the 

ship - was  seen  off  our  coast  in  great  distress.  The  people 

hastened  down  to  the  shore  to  render  what  little  assistance 
they  could  to  the  unfortunate  crew  when  the  catastrophe 
which,  they  foresaw,  should  have  happened.  The  ill-fated 
vessel  struck  on,  and  deeply  lodged  herself  in,  the  quicksands. 
Enormous  seas,  like  huge  living  things,  now  threw  themselves 
in  rapid  succession  on  and  over  the  devoted  vessel,  burying 
her  in  their  bosoms,  and  bearing  everything  before  them  in 
their  onward  career.  Nothing  that  had>life  in  it  could  now 
exist  for  an  instant  on  board  of  that  unfortunate  ship,  even 
suppose  it  could  have  kept  its  hold  and  footing  on  her  deck 
— which  were  impossible — as,  from  her  sinking  sideways  in 
the  sand,  the  former  sloped  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty-five 
degrees. 

“Anxious,  most  anxious,  were  the  people  to  render  the 
miserable  sufferers  assistance ;  but  they  could  do  little. 
They  had  no  boat;  and,  indeed,  no  boat  could  have  lived 
a  moment  in  the  tremendous  surf  that  was  then  breaking 
on  the  shore.  Nothing  could  they  do,  then,  but  watch 
on  the  beach,  to  see  whether  the  waves  would  bring  any 
of  the  ill-fated  crew  to  the  shore  in  whom  there  might  still 
be  life.  But  they  looked  long  in  vain  for  any  such  oc¬ 
currence  as  this.  The  waves  would  give  up  none  of  their 
victims.  At  length,  however,  they  saw  a  human  head  peer¬ 
ing,  now  and  then,  above  the  white  foam  of  the  sea,  and 
advancing  and  receding  with  the  approaching  and  retiring 
waves. 

“  Satisfied,  after  a  moment’s  observation,  that  the  object 
they  saw  was  indeed  the  head  of  a  human  being,  some  bold 
fellow,  watching  an  opportunity,  rushed  into  the  surf,  plunged 
his  arm  into  the  water  close  by  the  floating  object,  caught  the 
breast  of  a  man’s  coat,  and,  by  an  exertion  of  superhuman 
strength,  the  result  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  dragged 
him  to  tlie  shore.  He  was  brought  to  my  manse.  The  body 
exhibited  no  perceptible  signs  of  life ;  but,  on  tearing  open 
the  ivaistcoat,  and  placing  my  hand  on  the  heart,  I  felt  it 
feebly  beating.  I  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  success 
attend  our  efforts.  The  unfortunate  sufferer  began  to  breathe 
audibly,  though,  for  a  time,  by  irregular  and  convulsive  re¬ 
spirations.  Satisfied  that  he  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  re¬ 
covery,  I,  after  leaving  some  instructions  with  my  wife  as  to 
the  management  of  her  patient  during  my  absence,  hastened 
again  to  the  beach  to  see  whether  I  could  not  find  any  other 
object  on  which  to  exercise  my  humanity.  But  there  were 


none ;  not  one.  All,  all  had  perished  ;  and,  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  vessel  herself,  no  trace  remained  but  in  the  loose  spars 
and  rigging  with  which  the  shore  was  strewed.  The  hull  had 
entirely  disappeared. 

“  On  returning  home,  I  found  my  patient,  though  still  in 
a  feeble  and  exhausted  state,  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair  before  the  fire,  and  able  to  give 
some  account  of  himself.  This  account  stated  that  he  was  a 
foreigner,  which,  indeed,  his  language  at  once  discovered, 
although  he  spoke  English  with  tolerable  fluency.  That  he 
was  a  passenger  in  the  ship  which  had  just  been  wrecked, 
and  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  England  on  a  mercantile 
speculation.  This  was  the  substance  of  all  that  the  stranger 
chose  to  communicate,  and  nothing  farther  regarding  him 
was  asked. 

“  For  several  days,  I  and  my  wife  showed  the  unfortunate 
man  every  attention  in  our  power.  We  tended  him  day  and 
night;  for,  during  all  this  time,  he  continued  in  a  very 
weakly  condition,  and,  so  far  from  any  improvement  taking 
place  beyond  the  point  of  convalescence  he  had  attained 
immediately  after  his  resuscitation,  he  seemed  to  be  retro¬ 
grading— to  be  sinking  daily  under  the  exhaustion  which  his 
late  accident  had  induced.  He  became  feverish,  and  his 
slumbers  were  disturbed,  apparently,  by  frightful  dreams ; 
the  last  a  natural  consequence,  as  his  benefactors  thought,  of 
the  perils  he  had  just  escaped.  But  we  could  not  help  per¬ 
ceiving,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  unconnected  sentences  he 
muttered  during  his  sleep,  oftener  bore  reference  to  other 
matters  than  his  shipwreck,  although  this  last  was  occa¬ 
sionally  alluded  to,  in  the  ravings  of  the  sufferer. 

“  What  these  other  matters  were,  however,  neither  I  nor 
my  wife  could  at  all  make  out ;  but  it  was  evident  they  were 
things  that  pressed  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate 
man.  In  the  meantime,  he  gradually  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  long  to  live. 
Becoming  sensible  of  this  himself,  the  dying  man  asked  if 
there  was  any  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  who  would 
visit  him. 

“  I  told  him,  what  he  had  not  yet  been  informed  of,  that  I 
was  a  clergyman. 

“'I  would  wish,’  said  he,  ‘to  speak  one  private  word 
with  you,  sir,  before  you  shall  speak  to  me  on  religious 
subjects.’ 

“  ‘  Surely,  surely,  my  good  friend,’  replied  I. 

“  ‘  Sit  down  close  by  me,  my  good  sir,’  said  the  dying 
man,  ‘  and  I  will  tell  you  something  that  presses  heavily  on 
my  mind.’ 

“  I  having  taken  a  seat  as  desired,  the  sufferer  went  on : — 

“  ‘About  two  years  ago,  I  was  a  merchant  in  Bhurtpore,  in 
the  East  Indies.  I  was  in  partnership  with  a  Scotchman  of 
the  name  of  M'Allister.  His  father  lives  somewhere  about 
Cantyre.  We  were  doing  very  well,  and  were  making  money 
fast,  when  the  devil  put  it  into  my  head  to  turn  scoundrel. 
When  my  partner  was  up  the  country,  I  sold  off  all  the 
goods,  put  the  money  in  my  pocket,  and  ran  away,  and 
ruined  my  poor  partner.  Now,  my  good  sir,  tins  is  the  thing 
that  troubles  me ;  that  makes  me  fear  to  die.’ 

“  ‘  It  was,  indeed,’  said  I,  ‘  a  very  reprehensible  act ;  but 
your  present  contrition  is  some  atonement ;  and,  I  trust,  will 
procure  you  the  forgiveness  of  a  merciful  and  beneficent  God.’ 

“  ‘  I  do  trust  so,’  replied  the  dying  man;  ‘but  would  add 
restitution  to  contrition.  Now,  would  you,  my  dear  sir,  help 
me  in  this  good  work.  I  have  the  means,  and  I  would  place 
them  in  your  hands,  to  be  given  to  the  lawful  owner  when  1 
am  dead,  if  you  can  find  him  out-.’ 

“  Having  said  this,  the  unhappy  man  took  a  pocket-book 
from  beneath  his  pillow,  and  from  thence  produced  three 
bills  of  exchange  for  £3000  each,  and  put  them  into  my 
hands. 
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“  The  pledge  was  useless  without  writing,  and  I  instantly 
got  a  testament  prepared.  Some  neighbours  were  called  in 
to  attest  it ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  my  prayers,  he  died.  Here 
is  the  will,  sir ;  it  is  in  favour  of  your  son,  with  the  bills  en¬ 
closed  in  it.  He  recollected  the  name  of  his  partner  s  father, 
and  it  was  thus  that  I  discovered  you.  Do  you  recollect  the 
name  of  your  son’s  partner  ?  ” 

“  Christian  Novorgod,”  replied  the  farmer. 

“  The  same,”  responded  the  clergyman.  “  Then  all  is  right, 
and  as  it  should  be.  By  this,”  he  continued,  “  I  may  reclaim 
a  host  of  Atheists.  It  is  thus  that  our  Great  Father  justifies 
His  ways,  even  at  intervals  of  centuries :  that,  amidst  the 
darkness  raised  by  the  clouds  of  men  s  doubts,  He  may  hold 
forth  a  shining  light,  whose  radiations  ma.y  reach  far  lands 
and  far  times,  to  comfort  the  faithful  and  reclaim  the 
wicked.” 

The  farmer,  who  had,  as  yet,  been  scarcely  able  to  open 
his  mouth,  stood  enveloped  in  wonder,  scarcely  believing  that 
he  was  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  land  of  dreams. 

In  about  three  months  after,  Mr  MbVl  lister’s  son  arrived 
from  the  East  Indies.  He  entered  his  father’s  house,  as  lie 
believed,  a  beggar,  heartless  and  sorrowful.  Need  we  desribe 
his  joy  when  the  circumstance  we  have  just  related  came  to 
his  knowledge  ?  We  need  not.  The  reader’s  conception  of 
it  will  be  sufficiently  vivid  without  it. 


THE  CLERGYMAN’S  DAUGHTER. 

Hanging  and  marriage,  they  say,  go  by  destiny.  Of  the 
first,  being  a  very  ugly  subject,  we  do  not  choose  to  say  any¬ 
thing  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  last  is  frequently  the  offspring 
of  curious  chances.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred, 
about  seventy  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  Highland  clergyman,  in  one  of  the  remote 
western  isles  of  Scotland. 

The  name  of  this  clergyman  was  MTvor.  A  worthy  and 
good  man  he  was,  but  one  little  known  to  fame.  His  situa¬ 
tion  was  a  distant  and  obscure  one,  and  but  rarely  visited  by 
strangers.  The  island  itself  is  only  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
in  circumference.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  does  not — 
at  least  did  not  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak — exceed  150 
in  number. 

At  the  head  of  a  little  bay,  by  which  the  island  is  indented 
near  its  centre,  on  the  east  side,  the  minister’s  “  modest 
mansion  rose.”  It  was  a  plain  two-story  house,  with  a  slate 
roof  and  bright  white-washed  walls.  From  the  sea,  its  ap¬ 
pearance  was  attractive,  although,  perhaps,  this  arose  as 
much  from  the  circumstance  of  its  standing  alone  as  from 
any  superior  elegance  of  which  it  could  boast.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  very  homely  domicile  ;  but  it  was  unrivalled — there 
being  no  other  slate-roofed  house  in  the  island,  nor  one  in  any 
way  approaching  it  in  pretension  ;  and  hence  the  dignity  in 
which  it  rejoiced. 

Mr  MTvor ’s  daughter,  whose  name  was  Mary,  was  a  fair¬ 
haired,  beautiful  girl  of  some  seventeen  years  of  age,  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Remote  and  obscure  as  her  situation  was,  and 
equally  obscure  as  her  destiny  was  likely  to  be,  Mary’s  educa¬ 
tion  had  not  been  neglected.  Her  father,  who  was  a  learned 
and  accomplished  man,  had  early  imbued  her  with  a  taste  for 
polite  literature,  and  had  taught  her  to  read  the  French  and 
Italian  languages  with  readiness  and  fluency. 

To  complete  her  education,  aiid  to  afford  her  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  a  little  of  the  world,  he  had  sent  her  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  two  successive  seasons,  where  she  had  added  to  her 
other  accomplishments  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  music 
and  drawing. 


Mary  MTvor  had  now  returned  to  her  father’s  house  for 
good  and  all ;  or,  at  least,  until  some  of  those  changes  should 
occur  by  which  the  course  of  human  hfe  is  chequered.  Yet 
did  the  fair  girl  seem,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  to  be  one  of  those  flowers  which  are  doomed  to — 

“Waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air;” 

for  who  would  think  of  seeking,  or  expect  to  find,  so  lovely 
and  accomplished  a  being  in  so  rude  and  remote  a  corner  of 
the  world?  But  odd  things  will  happen.  They  are  happen¬ 
ing  every  day.  Few,  however,  more  odd  have  occurred,  as 
the  reader,  we  think,  will  allow,  than  that  this  lonely  flower 
should,  in  less  than  twelve  months  from  the  period  at  which 
we  first  introduce  her  to  the  reader,  be  seen  blooming  in  some 
of  the  gayest  saloons  of  Paris,  attracting  and  commanding 
the  admiration  of  all;  that  Mary  MTvor,  the  daughter  of 
an  obscure  Highland  clergyman,  should,  within  that  time,  be 
mistress  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  chateaus  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine.  Yet  so  it  was. 

One  stormy  afternoon,  a  vessel  was  driven,  by  stress  of 
weather,  into  the  little  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
minister’s  manse.  Shortly  after  the  vessel  came  to  anchor, 
a  boat  pushed  off  from  her  and  made  for  the  shore. 

Mr  MTvor,  on  perceiving,  from  the  window  of  his  study, 
the  boat  approaching,  hastened  down  stairs,  called  to  his 
daughter  Mary  to  throw  her  plaid  around  her,  and  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  the  shore  to  receive  the  strangers,  and  to  invite 
them  to  the  manse — a  hospitality  which  the  worthy  man  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  stranger  who  visited  the  island.  The  persons 
in  the  boat,  besides  the  men  who  rowed  her,  were  the  captain 
of  the  vessel,  and  a  tall,  swarthy,  gentlemanly-looking  young 
man,  having  the  appearance  of  a  foreigner  ;  .  and  such  he 
really  was.  Mr  MTvor  having  introduced  himself  and  his 
daughter  to  the  strangers,  invited  them  to  the  manse.  The 
invitation  was  at  once  accepted,  and  with  many  expressions 
of  thanks. 

Hitherto  the  conversation  had  been  conducted,  on  the  part 
of  the  strangers,  entirely  by  the  captain,  who  was  an  English¬ 
man  ;  his  companion,  if  such  a  term  will  apply  to  one  whom 
he  seemed  to  treat  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect, 
understanding  nothing  of  the  English  language.  The  captain 
'  now  informed  Mr  MTvor  that  his  passenger  was  a  French 
nobleman,  the  Count  de  l’Orme.  That  he  had  taken  a 
passage  by  him  at  Bordeaux  for  Liverpool,  on  an  intended 
visit  to  England,  and  that  they  had  been  thus  far  driven  out 
of  their  course  by  contrary  winds 

On  learning  these  particulars,  Mr  MTvor,  who  spoke 
French  with  tolerable  fluency,  immediately  addressed  the 
count  in  that  language.  The  latter,  at  once  surprised  and 
delighted  to  find  his  native  tongue  understood  by  their  pro¬ 
posed  entertainer,  became  lively,  cheerful,  and  communica¬ 
tive.  But  when  he  discovered — which  he  soon  did,  by  her 
looks  of  intelligence,  and  her  earnest  attention  to  what  ho 
and  her  father  were  saying — that  the  fair  girl  who  leant  on 
the  arm  of  the  latter,  also  understood  the  French  language, 
his  delight  knew  no  bounds. 

From  that  moment,  he  directed  the  most  pointed  atten¬ 
tions  to  her,  and  with  the  graceful  manners  of  the  ancient 
chivalry  of  France,  sought,  and  not  in  vain,  to  render  him¬ 
self  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  Mary  MTvor. 

In  the  meantime,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  manse,  be¬ 
guiling  the  way  with  a  lively  conversation,  in  which  the 
blushing  little  island  maiden  was  led  to  take  a  part,  by  the 
courtesies  and  gallantries  of  the  noble  stranger. 

On  gaining  the  manse,  the  visitors  were  ushered  into 
the  minister’s  comfortable  little  parlour,  where  they  wero 
hospitably  entertained  until  a  pretty  late  hour  of  the  night, 
when  the  count  proposed  that  he  and  the  captain  should 
return  on  board.  To  this  proposal  their  kiml-hearted  host 
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would  not  listen,  but  insisted  that  they  should  take  up  their 
quarters  in  the  manse  till  the  vessel  sailed.  His  guests,  at 
first,  objected  to  this  arrangement ;  but  it  was  finally  settled 
that  the  captain  should  return  on  board,  and  that  the  count 
should  remain. 

From  the  moment  in  which  the  count  first  saw  Miss 
MTvor,  he  appeared  to  have  been  struck  with  her  beauty ; 
for  frequent  and  earnest  were  the  gazes  which  he  fixed  on 
her  fair  countenance,  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  her 
accomplishments,  her  refined  tastes,  and  highly  cultivated 
mind,  which  his  residence  at  the  manse  enabled  him  to 
make,  completed  the  conquest  which  her  beauty  had 
begun. 

For  a  week,  the  vessel  by  which  the  Count  de  l’Orme  was 
passenger  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  in  the  little  bay  of 
Machray ;  and,  during  all  this  time,  the  latter  was  an  inmate 
of  the  manse. 

But  was  it,  indeed,  adverse  winds  that  detained  the  vessel 
so  long  ?  We  doubt  it.  W ell,  then,  if  truth  must  be  told, 
it  was  not.  On  the  very  next  day  she  might  have  sailed,  but 
a  word  in  the  captain’s  ear  from  the  count,  with  a  whisper  of 
ample  indemnification  to  himself  and  owners,  kept  the  ship  at 
her  anchors  for  a  week. 

Ere  that  week  had  expired,  however,  the  Count  de  l’Orme 
had,  with  the  consent  of  her  father,  made  offer  of  his  hand 
to  Mary  MTvor.  It  was  accepted,  and  in  a  month  after, 
the  count,  who  had  in  the  meantime  fulfilled  his  intention 
of  visiting  England,  and  who  had,  during  the  same  interval, 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  marriage,  returned 
with  a  friend  to  the  lonely  little  Scottish  isle  to  claim  his 
island  bride. 

The  ceremony  of  their  marriage  was  performed  by  Miss 
M ‘Ivor’s  father. 

In  fourteen  days  after,  the  Countess  de  l’Orme  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  magnificent  Chateau  deJ  Chauvergne,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  as  mistress  of  all  its  wealth,  and  of  the 
fair  domains  that  spread  far  and  wide  around  it. 


THE  QUARTER-DECK  AND  THE  COUNTING- 
HOUSE. 

It  w?3  on  a  merry  moonlight  night,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  July,  some  sixty  years  ago,  that  Edwin  Falkner,  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  a  magistrate  of  Glasgow,  in  company  with  the 
fair  Miss  Margaret  M 'Vit tie,  strolled  along  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  immediately  above  the  old  bridge.  Had  any  ob¬ 
servant  personage  been  abroad  at  that  late  hour — eleven  had 
just  been  proclaimed  by  the  “iron  tongue  of  time” — he 
would  at  once  have  said  unto  himself,  “  This  is  a  decided 
case  of  matrimony  !  ”  for  each  spoke  so  sweetly,  and  looked 
so  benignly  into  each  other’s  faces,  that  no  one  for  an  instant 
could  have  omitted  noticing  a  mutual  but  overstrained  desire 
on  their  parts  to  please  each  other.  And  such  was  the  case. 
That  day  week  had  been  already  fixed  on  as  the  day  when 
Miss  MWittie  was  to  change  her  state  of  celibacy  for  the 
more  pleasing  one  of  wife. 

With  the  recollection  of  that  inimitable  personage,  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  before  us,  who  is,  of  course,  vividly  present  to 
the  mind  of  every  admirer  of  fiction,  and  of  genuine  Scotch 
character,  the  term,  “merchant  and  magistrate  of  Glasgow” 
must  convey  the  idea  that  Edwin  Falkner  was  a  little  man, 
well  down  the  vale  of  years,  with  a  scratch  wig  and  a  golden¬ 
headed  cane.  No  such  idea,  however,  is  meant  to  be  con¬ 
veyed.  Edwin’s  age  did  not  exceed  eight-and-thirty,  while 
his  wig  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  that  could  be  had 
within  the  city,  and  he  could  walk  with  perfect  ease  without 
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the  assistance  of  a  stick.  His  figure  was  of  the  middle  size, 
his  features  handsome,  his  complexion  slightly  tinged  with 
the  hue  of  foreign  travel,  and  his  hands  were  white  and  small 
—a  mark  indicative,  as  Byron  says,  of  noble  blood.  Noble 
blood !  alas  !  no  such  luck,  if  luck  it  can  be  called,  was  his. 
He  had  no  ancient  pedigree  to  boast  of ;  he  could  not 

- “Cheat  the  rabble,  like  your  charlatans, 

By  flinging  dead  men’s  dust  in  idiots’  eyes.” 

No ;  he  could  boast  a  nobler  name  than  all  their  steel-clad 
sires  and  pomp  of  ancestry  ;  and  to  which  proud  distinction 
his  own  industry  had  raised  him — a  British  merchant  and 
an  honest  man. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  this  boasted  pride  of  ancestry? 
Simply,  a  vain  conceit,  by  which  the  representatives  of  the 
“mighty  dead  would  claim  the  homage  of  the  living,  for 
deeds  done  hundreds  of  years  before  they  saw  the  light, 
while  talent  or  courage  is  wanting  on  their  parts  to  fit  them 
for  the  performance  of  like  feats.  They  wish  to  gain  esteem 
for  other’s  acts.  To  raise  themselves  by  means  least  trouble¬ 
some.  And  it  sometimes  happens,  that,  in  the  more  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  of  broad  Scotland,  where,  it  is  said, 

“  Half-starved  spiders  feed  on  half -starved  flies,” 

there  exist  those,  who,  telling  of  the  heroic  achievements  of 
their  grandfathers,  and  their  great-grandfathers — at  the  best, 
nothing  more  than  nameless  savages — beget  in  then-  children 
a  more  than  usual  display  of  self-conceit,  which  teaches  them 
to  look  upon  their  fellows  as  beings  far  inferior  to  them. 
Often  have  we  seen  the  sons  of  such  small  Highland-bonnet 
lairds,  during  a  temporary  residence  in  the  Lowlands,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  education,  turn  away  in  horror  from  the  con¬ 
taminating  touch  of  a  class-fellow,  merely  because  his  father 
chanced  to  be  a  grocer  /  Thus  it  ever  is  with  your 

“  Macleans,  Mackenzies,  and  Macgregors, 

And  all  that  host  of  ldgh-born  beggars.” 

Like  men  who  prate  of  their  honour,  and  women  of  their 
virtue,  they  who  talk  most  about  their  ancient  birth  have 
least  to  boast  of. 

The  girl  who  leant  upon  the  arm  of  Edwin  Falkner  might 
be  about  six-and-twenty  years  of  age.  We  say  “about,” 
for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  the  age  of 
any  girl,  unless  you  have  known  her  from  her  childhood ; — 
the  secret  of  her  age  is  the  only  secret  a  woman  can  keep. 
Her  father  was  pretty  well  to  do  in  the  world.  He  owned  a 
large  woodyard,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  that  classical 
retreat  called  the  Cowcaddens,  whence  issued  daily  large 
quantities  of  packing-boxes,  doors,  lintels,  joists,  window- 
frames,  and  various  other  pieces  of  workmanship  peculiar  to 
the  craft  of  joinery ;  which,  if  they  served  no  other  pur¬ 
pose,  at  least  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  neighbours 
the  idea  that  M'Vittie’s  business  was  in  a  thriving  condi¬ 
tion.  His  only  daughter,  Margaret,  had,  at  a  very  early 
age,  been  deprived  of  a  mother’s  care ;  a  circumstance  which 
necessarily  kept  her  back  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  she 
had  received  a  good,  nay,  accomplished  education  ;  but  as 
she  was  allowed  to  choose  her  own  companions,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that,  when  at  school,  and  afterwards,  she 
formed  acquaintanceships  which  were  calculated  to  do  her  an 
infinite  deal  of  mischief;  and,  much  to  her  mortification, 
she  had  reached  the  age  of  six-and-twenty,  without  having 
been  able — good-looking  and  accomplished  as  she  was— to  fix 
the  affections  of  any  particular  one  of  the  numerous  body  of 
swains  who  were,  by  then’  own  account,  dying  for  her.  She 
could  never,  notwithstanding  their  great  attentions,  get  one  of 
them  to  offer  her  marriage ;  and  the  reason  was  obvious  :  she 
had  too  many  strings  to  her  bow,  or  rather,  too  many  beaux 
to  her  string ;  and  she  practised  coquetry  to  too  great  an  ex- 
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tent.  To  her  horror  she  saw  she  was  getting  up  in  years ; 
and  there  was  every  prospect,  unless  she  mended  her  manners, 
of  her  dying  an  old  maid.  When  women  come  to  the  age 
of  six-and-twenty,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  them  to  feign 
an  affection  for  any  man  whom  they  can  cozen  into,  a  belief 
of  tlieh  sincerity.  And  so  it  was  in  the  present  instance. 
Margaret  MWittie,  although  she  had  sworn  the  vows  of  never- 
dying  love  for  Edwin  Falkner,  just  cared  about  as  much  for 
him  as  she  would  for  a  new  bonnet,  and  her  great  affection 
for  him  might  be  resolved  into  that  feeling  of  transitory  self- 
satisfaction,  by  which  she  was  assured  that  she  could  get  as 
good  as  her  neighbours.  Edwin,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  for 
her  a  strong  regard — we  cannot  call  it  love ;  for,  at  his 
time  of  life,  men  marry  more  for  the  sake  of  having  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  well-arranged  home,  wherein  to  dream  away  those 
hours  not  due  to  business,  than  for  anything  else  ;  and  ho 
thought,  from  the  bright  side  of  her  character,  which  she  had 
exposed  to  his  view,  that  Margaret  MWittie  was  just  the  per¬ 
son  calculated,  in  every  respect,  to  make  him  happy. 

That  very  day,  on  the  evening  of  which  they  had  strolled 
forth  in  the  moonlight  to  gaze  upon  the  smooth-rolling 
waters  of  the  Clyde,  and  by  the  side  of  which  we  have 
already  seen  them  walking,  they  had  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  furniture,  and  the  adornment  of  them  new  mansion,  which 
was  situated  further  down  the  river,  opposite  Renfrew.  On 
the  morrow,  they  were  to  part  for  a  short  period,  as  Edwin 
had  that  very  morning  received  intelligence  that  his  mother 
— his  only  surviving  parent — was  dangerously  ill ;  and  he 
had  arranged  to  start  for  her  residence,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  moment  the  dawn  gave  warning 
of  the  new  day’s  approach. 

“Fear  notl”  said  Edwin,  in  answer  to  Margaret’s  ex¬ 
pressed  alarm  for  his  safety.  “I  have  conquered  greater 
dangers  than  any  that  can  assail  me  betwixt  this  and  New¬ 
castle.  Besides,  I  always  travel  well  armed.” 

“  And  your  return  will  be  ” - 

“  On  the  fourth  day  from  this,  if  I  find  everything  at  home, 
as  I  am  almost  certain  I  will,  in  no  great  peril.  The  report 
of  the  danger  of  my  mother’s  illness,  I  have  no  doubt,  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  She  is  a  hale  old  woman,  and  there 
can  be  little  fear  of  her.” 

“  I  trust  you  may  find  it  so,”  said  Margaret ;  “  but  death, 
you  know,  dear  Edwin,  comes  upon  us  ere  we  are  aware,  or, 
as  Scripture  happily  has  it,  ‘  like  a  thief  in  the  night !  ’  ” 
As  she  uttered  these  words,  she  cast  down  her  eyes,,  giving  to 
her  countenance  a  more  than  usual  serious  expression.  The 
devil  himself,  it  is  said,  can  quote  Scripture  to  serve  his  own 
purposes,  and  so  can  women  too.  Margaret  M'Vittie,  like 
many  others,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  “  getting  up  ”  an 
appearance  of  piety ;  she  thought  it  had  a  fine  effect,  and 
doubly  so  on  the  present  occasion,  as  she  conceived  it  would 
impress  her  lover  with  the  idea  that,  from  such  a  mother,  his 
children,  if  they  ever  had  any,  could  not  fail  of  receiving  a 
highly  religious  education,  which  must  be  a  gratifying  pro¬ 
spect  to  a  young  father. 

‘  •  Come,  come !  ”  cried  Edwin,  gaily,  “  this  is  no  time  for 

gloomy  thoughts.  Besides - All !  as  I  live,  here ’s  your 

father  come  to  seek  us.”  And,  just  as  he  had  uttered  these 
words,  the  short  figure  of  the  carpenter  was  visible  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  Green  to  the  pathway. 

“  Dear  me,  bairns  !  ’  cried  he,  when  he  was  near  enough 
the  couple  for  them  to  hear  him,  “  ha  ye  gaen  gyte  ?  Do  ye 
no  ken  what  o’clock  it  is  ?  Haith,  Neddy!  I’mthinkin  ye 
needna  gang  to  your  bed  the  nicht,  or  ye  ’ll  no  be  able  to  rise 
hi  the  mornin.” 

“  I  believe  you  are  right,  M’Vittie,”  replied  Edwin  ;  “so  I 
will  but  see  Margaret  home,  and  then  retire  to  rest.” 

In  pursuance  of  which  resolution,  Edwin  tucked  Mar¬ 
garet  M'Vittie  under  his  arm,  and,  with  her  father  by  their 


side,  proceeded  towards  the  carpenter’s  residence  in  George 
Street — at  the  time  of  our  narrative,  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  in  Glasgow.  On  their  way  the  lover  repeatedly 
asked  his  mistress  whether  she  felt  cold ;  but  she,  as  is  usual 
in  like  cases,  said  she  did  not ;  both  question  and  answer,  of 
course,  being  made  use  of  for  want  of  something  better  to 
say.  Devoted  lovers  have  never  many  words  at  their 
command,  and  far  less  is  the  number  of  them  ideas.  The 
only  period  during  which  a  poor  wretch  is  privileged  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself,  is  when  the  fit  of  love  is  strong  upon 
him. 

At  the  door  of  their  house,  in  George  Street,  Edwin  took 
leave  of  the  M‘Vitties.  He  then  bent  his  steps  homeward, 
dreaming  of  his  future  happiness  ;  while  yet  the  kiss  of  Mar¬ 
garet  was  warm  upon  his  bps,  and  her  last  words,  “  God 
bless  you,  dear  Edwin  !  ”  still  sounded  in  his  ears. 

The  parents  of  Edwin  Falkner  were  not  of  very  high  rank 
in  life.  His  father  had  been  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster 
of  the  little  town  of  Middleton,  in  the  vicinage  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  where  Edwin  was  born  ;  and  his  mother  employed 
her  tune  in  knitting  Welsh  hose,  and  washing  for  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  By  such  means  as  these,  they  con¬ 
trived  to  support  themselves  and  their  family  in  a  very 
respectable  manner.  Edwin  was  their  fourth  born;  but 
shortly  after  his  birth,  the  two  children  between  him  and  his 
eldest  sister  ceased  to  exist.  They  died  of  scarlet  fever. 
Edwin’s  father  being  the  only  person  in  the  town  who  taught 
English,  in  a  genteel  manner,  which,  united  with  writing  and 
arithmetic,  all  for  the  sum  of  half-a-guinea  per  quarter,  pupils 
flocked  to  his  classes  in  shoals.  His  children  were  much 
advantaged  by  the  particular  attention  he  paid  to  their  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  though,  in  his  anger,  he  was,  like  all  other 
schoolmasters,  “dreadfully  severe,”  he  made  Edwin,  at  an 
early  age,  an  excellent  penman  and  arithmetician.  But,  as 
had  always  been  the  case  with  the  old  gentleman  himself, 
though,  sooth  to  say,  he  never  had  been  at  sea,  navigation 
was  the  science  of  all  others  which  Edwin  preferred;  and 
this  propensity  was  much  strengthened  by  a  lad  named  Tom 
Martin,  the  eldest  of  all  his  father’s  scholars,  who  chanced 
to  be  son  to  the  captain’s  mate  of  a  small  coasting  vessel 
belonging  to  Sunderland. 

Edwin  had,  at  an  early  age,  imbibed  an  inordinate  desire 
for  everything  connected  with  a  seafaring  life ;  and  he  chiefly 
valued  this  boy’s  friendship,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  two  or  three  short  voyages  with  his  father, 
during  one  of  which  he  was  blown  out  to  sea  by  a  squall, 
and  nearly  wrecked  upon  the  Fern  Islands,  now  so  well 
known  as  the  residence  of  Grace  Darling,  and  the  scene  of 
her  heroic  achievement.  Small  as  this  adventure  'was,  it 
formed  an  inexhaustible  topic  of  conversation  with  Tom, 
and  he  embellished,  at  will,  his  account  of  it.  Edwin  soon 
became  so  attached  to  his  company,  that  he  devoted  all  his 
leisure  to  him — an  unlucky  circumstance,  as  he  was  the  very 
worst  acquaintance  he  could  have  formed.  Martin  was  mis¬ 
chievous,  fearless,  and  artful ;  hated  restraint,  despised  learn¬ 
ing,  and  thought  Paul  Jones  and  Black  Beard  the  finest 
fellows  in  the  world. 

In  vain  did  his  sister,  who  was  his  senior  by  seven  years, 
remonstrate  with  him  on  the  folly  of  keeping  tliia  boy’s 
company.  But,  in  cases  like  these,  sisters,  unfortunately, 
are  never  considered  judges ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  they  can 
say,  boys  will  choose  then  own  companions. 

Tom  Martin,  being  designed  by  his  friends  for  an  ex¬ 
ciseman — a  calling  for  which  he  secretly  nourished  the 
profoundest  contempt — continued  to  receive  his  master’s 
instructions  till  he  was  sixteen ;  but  then,  it  would  seem, 
he  resolved  upon  freeing  himself  from  all  present  and  future 
confinement. 

Edwin  was  returning  one  evening  from  an  errand  into 
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the  country,  when  he  met  Tom  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 

“  Ned,”  said  he,  “  I  have  need  of  your  assistance — come 
along  with  me.” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  inquired  Edwin,  with 
some  apprehension. 

“  Only  a  trifle,”  he  replied.  “  We  ’ll  soon  be  back.” 

Satisfied  with  this,  Edwin  walked  on  with  him  till  they 
came  to  a  wood.  It  was  then  past  seven  o’clock,  on  a  Sep¬ 
tember  evening ;  and  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark.  Edwin 
hesitated  to  follow,  till  Tom  called  him  a  cowardly  whelp, 
and  said,  if  he  chose  to  give  up  his  share  of  a  fine  pear  tree 
which  grew  in  a  farmer’s  orchard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wood,  there  would  be  the  more  for  himself.  Now,  there  was 
no  fruit  in  the  world  Ned  loved  so  well  as  pears,  and  this 
Tom  knew,  so  Ned  went  on.  They  had  advanced  about 
half  way  across  the  wood,  when  Ned  distinguished,  coming 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  were,  an  old  woman,  riding, 
between  two  panniers,  on  an  ass.  This  he  well  knew  to  be  a 
poor  body  named  Maillie,  who  picked  up  a  livelihood  by 
carrying  poultry  and  eggs  to  market,  and  selling  them  for 
the  farmers  for  a  small  consideration  in  the  shape  of  com¬ 
mission. 

“Now',  Ned,”  cried  Martin,  “here  is  the  very  person  I 
wanted.  You  must  help  me  to  pull  her  off  the  ass;  there 
is  nobody  within  hearing,  if  she  bawls  ever  so  loud,  so  we 
run  no  danger.” 

“Nay,  nay,”  said  Ned;  “if  you  wish  the  ass  for  the  use  of 
the  panniers  to  hide  the  pears  in,  let  us  ask  the  old  woman 
civilly  for  the  loan  of  it.” 

“  Pooh  !  nonsense  !  ”  returned  Tom  Martin.  “  That 
would  never  do;  so  if  you  won’t  assist  me,  I  must  do 
without  you.” 

So  saying,  he  sprang  forward,  and,  4re  Old  Maillie  could 
recover  from  her  surprise,  he  dealt  her  a  sudden  blow  over 
the  head,  which  laid  her  prostrate.  He  next  proceeded  to 
rifle  her  pockets  of  the  amount  of  that  day’s  transactions  at 
market ;  then,  jumping  upon  the  ass,  trotted  off  as  fast  as  it 
could  carry  him. 

Without  paying  any  regard  to  Tom’s  last  movement,  Edwin 
rushed  forward  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  woman.  He 
chafed  her  temples,  sprinkled  her  face  with  cold  water  from 
a  neighbouring  brook,  and  otherwise  tried  to  restore  that  ani¬ 
mation  which  Tom’s  blow  had  deprived  her  of.  But  it  was 
all  in  vain — her  pulse  stirred  not ;  and  now  the  dreadful 
conviction  that  the  old  woman  was  dead  rushed  with  con¬ 
founding  force  upon  his  mind. 

The  first  law  of  nature  is  self-preservation ;  and  Edwin, 
conscious  that  if  he  were  found  near  the  dead  body,  he  would 
be  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  the  murder,  and  probably  hanged, 
and  if  he  returned  home,  he  could  not  help  betraying  his 
share  in  the  transaction  to  his  father,  who  would,  no  doubt, 
flog  him  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  withdrew  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  wood,  to  determine  what  course  to  pursue. 
There,  sitting  down  under  a  tree,  the  horror  of  his  being  im¬ 
plicated  in  a  crime  from  which  his  better  nature  recoiled, 
wrung  his  youthful  heart  with  sorrow.  Tears,  at  length, 
came  to  his  relief,  and  he  cried  till  he  cried  himself  to  sleep. 
When  he  awoke,  the  moon  was  high  above  him,  shedding  her 
lustre  down  amid  the  leaves  to  the  spot  whereon  he  sat. 
From  its  position,  he  judged  that  the  time  might  be  about 
midnight.  It  was  nearly  an  hour  ere  he  could  resolve  upon 
his  future  course.  Luckily,  however,  he  recollected  having 
heard  his  mother  tell  a  neighbour,  the  day  before,  that  her 
nephew,  Frank  Chambers,  had  turned  out  a  fine  lad,  and 
had  got  a  good  berth  on  board  a  Hull  trader,  which,  owing 
to  stress  of  weather,  had,  while  on  a  trip  to  Scotland,  been 
obliged  to  put  in  at  North  Shields,  from  whence  she  had  that 
morning  received  a  letter  from  him  by  post, 


Up  started  Ned,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  set  off 
briskly  in  the  direction  of  North  Shields,  to  see  Iris  cousin, 
whom  he  had  often  heard  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  best- 
hearted  fellows  in  the  world.  He  remembered,  also,  having 
once  seen  Frank  at  his  father’s,  many  years  before,  and  Frank 
had  then  won  his  heart,  by  presenting  him  with  a  silver 
penny.  Ned  was  a  good  walker,  and,  in  spite  of  sundry  de¬ 
viations  in  his  journey,  which  he  was  compelled  to  make,  to 
avoid  passing  through  Middleton  or  Newcastle,  where  he 
had  some  relatives,  he  discovered  the  sea  and  North  Shields 
between  two  and  three  in  the  morning. 

Afraid  of  exciting  suspicion  on  entering  the  towm  at  so 
early  an  hour  in  the  morning,  he  strolled  down  to  the  beach, 
where,  finding  a  fishing-boat  lying  high  and  dry,  he  crept  into 
it,  and  covering  himself  up  with  the  sail,  again  commended 
himself  to  sleep.  He  was  wakened,  about  seven  o’clock,  by 
the  owners  of  the  boat,  who  came  to  prepare  for  putting  her 
out  to  sea.  He  inquired  whether  his  cousin  Frank’s  vessel  was 
still  in  the  harbour;  and,  to  his  great  joy  and  contentment, 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  the  fishermen,  besides,  direct¬ 
ing  him  to  a  public-house  where  there  were,  at  that  moment, 
some  of  the  crew.  With  great  glee  Edwin  set  off  for  the  public- 
house  in  question,  where,  on  entering  the  parlour,  he  recog¬ 
nised,  at  the  first  glance,  the  good-humoured,  happy  face  of 
Frank  Chambers ;  and  Frank  also  recollected  him,  after  he 
heard  his  name.  The  greeting  was  cordial  on  both  sides; 
and  Ned,  after  having  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast,  to  which  he 
was  pressed  by  Frank,  took  him  aside,  and  told  him  that  he 
wished  he  would  walk  out  with  him,  as  he  had  something  of 
consequence  to  communicate.  When  Frank  learned  the  de¬ 
plorable  situation  of  his  cousin,  he  did  not  at  first  rightly 
know  what  to  make  of  him,  as  the  vessel  to  which  he  belonged 
was  expected  to  set  sail  in  a  few  hours. 

“  Oh,  take  me  with  you !  ”  cried  Ned,  with  an  imploring 
look,  which  had  its  full  effect  upon  the  kind-hearted  Frank  ; 
for  then  he  just  recollected  that  the  captain,  who  was  old  and 
bad-sighted,  stood  in  need  of  a  boy  to  keep  his  books,  he 
himself  being  now  unfit  for  the  task. 

This  was  news,  indeed,  to  Edwin,  who  after  begging  of 
Frank  to  allow  him  a  short  time  that  he  might  write  a  few 
lines  to  his  parents,  just  to  keep  their  minds  easy,  ere  he  set 
sail  upon  the  blue  waters,  was  ready  by  the  time  the  boat 
was  got  in  order  to  put  off  with  the  crew  for  the  Vulcan , 
which  lay  in  the  offing,  waiting  the  pleasure  of  the  winds, 
which  were  steadily  veering  rouud  to  the  most  favourable 
quarter. 

In  something  less  than  an  hour,  they  reached  the  vessel  in 
safety,  which,  to  Edwin,  who  had  never  before  been  so  near 
such  an  immense  craft,  somewhat  damped  his  spirits  as  he 
then  began  to  think  that  such  a  very  small  rascal  as  himself 
could  never  be  of  any  use  on  board ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  captain  did  not  give  hope  to  his  gloomy  apprehensions. 
He  was  a  squat,  little,  old  gentleman,  apparently  turned  of 
sixty,  with  bristly  gray  hair  and  eyebrows  to  match,  over¬ 
hanging  a  pair  of  the  most  ill-tempered  looking  eyes  in  the 
world.  He  was  standing  with  a  mop  in  his  hand,  vociferously 
swearing  at  one  lad  for  not  using  it  like  a  seaman,  and  at 
another  for  having  burnt  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  tea¬ 
kettle,  the  while  he  seemed  to  feel  delight  at  the  terror  he  in¬ 
spired. 

Edwin  pulled  Chambers  by  the  sleeve,  and  whispered  him 
that  it  would  be  better  to  defer  his  introduction  till  a  more 
propitious  moment. 

“  Pooh ! ”  said  Frank,  “it's  his  way,  man.  We  may  wait 
till  doomsday,  and  never  get  him  in  a  better  humour  than  he 
is  at  the  present  moment."  Then,  turning  to  the  captain,  he 
said,  “  Rot  and  sink  all  these  confounded  mops  and  tea-kettles. 
See  here,  sir,  here ’s  a  boy — a  cousin  of  my  own — quite  able 
and  ■willing  to  take  the  lubber’s  work  of  writing  and  counting 
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off  your  hands.  T  ou  told  me  to  look  out  for  a  chap  o  the 
sort ;  and,  ye  see,  he ’s  of  the  right  sort,  I  can  assure  you.” 

“  Hem  ! — ha ! — indeed  !  ”  retorted  the  captain,  eyeing  Ned 
•with  his  little  gray  twinklers.  “And  can  you  cast  up  on  a 
slate,  my  younker,  figures  to  the  tune  of  twenty  without  a 
blunder.  Eh,  sir?” 

Edwin  boldly  said  he  was  sure  he  could. 

“Then,”  said  the  captain,  “turn  down  into  the  cabin,  and 
I  ’ll  give  you  something  to  do  in  a  little,  you  lubber. 

He  then  turned  from  Ned,  who,  upon  the  hint,  followed 
Frank  down  the  companion  ladder,  and  began  again,  with  all 
his  might,  swearing  at  the  poor  lad  who  had  been  the  means 
of  letting  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  be  burnt.  And  this  was 
Ned’s  first  introduction  to  the  sea  service. 

The  first  trip  which  the  Vulcan  made  was  from  Hull  to 
Hamburgh ;  and  though  the  captain  professed  himself  only 
tolerably  satisfied — but,  to  be  sure,  he  never  was  wholly  so — 
with  the  clear  manner  in  which  Edwin  Falkner  kept  his 
books  that,  upon  their  arrival  at  Hamburgh  he  rewarded  him 
beyond  his  expectations.  From  this  port  Ned  again  -wrote  to 
his  parents,  telling  them  how  contented  he  was  with  his 
present  mode  of  life,  and  entreating  their  permission  to  re¬ 
main  in  it.  He  concluded  by  requesting  them  to  write  him 
to  the  post-office,  Hull,  where  he  would  get  their  letter  upon 
his  return,  secretly  hoping  that  it  might  contain  news  of  the 
death  of  Old  Maillie,  and  whether  it  had  made  any  noise  in 
Middleton. 

On  their  return  to  Hull,  the  captain,  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  with  Ned,  though  he  did  not  choose  to  acknowledge 
it,  made  him  an  offer  of  continuing  him  in  the  situation, 
which  he  gladly  accepted — the  more  so,  as  he  had  received  a 
very  affectionate  letter  from  his  mother,  wherein  she  informed 
him  that  his  father  was  so  angry  at  his  manner  of  leaving 
home,  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  remain  away  a  short 
time  longer.  She  also  went  on  to  state  that  Edwin’s  sister, 
Susan,  had  departed  with  a  family  for  Malta,  in  the  capacity 
of  lady’s  maid.  No  mention  was  made  of  Maillie ;  but  his 
mother  observed  they  had  at  first  concluded  that  he  and  Tom 
Martin  had  gone  off  together,  as  their  sudden  disappearance 
had  taken  place  on  the  same  night. 

Rendered  more  easy  in  mind  by  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
Edwin  applied  himself  with  assiduity  to  his  calling.  He  and 
his  cousin  were  daily  becoming  firmer  friends.  The  Vulcan 
made  several  trading  voyages  to  various  ports;  and  Edwin 
was  quite  delighted  with  the  life  of  a  sailor.  For  several  years 
the  same  round  of  business  was  gone  through  by  Edwin  every 
day,  except  when  in  a  foreign  port — then  there  was  more  work 
necessary  to  be  done  in  the  ledger  than  when  the  Vulcan  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  Humber,  or  when  sailing  across  the  German 
Ocean.  And  thus  his  life  might  have  passed  for  many  years 
more,  had  not  an  unfortunate  circumstance  occurred  when 
Edwin  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age :  this  was  no  other 
than  his  being  pressed,  along  with  Frank  Chambers  and 
three  other  young  men,  on  the  quay  at  Hull,  and  being 
immediately  hurried  off  to  Portsmouth,  and  placed  on  board 
the  Hamadryad,  a  seventy-four,  lying  under  sailing  orders. 

At  first,  this  was  a  sort  of  annoyance  to  Edwin  and  Frank  ; 
but  ere  they  had  been  two  days  on  board,  they,  with  the 
other  pressed  men,  caught  so  much  of  that  spirit  which 
individualises  a  British  sailor,  that  they  felt  proud  of  tread¬ 
ing  the  King’s  oak,  and  began  to  look  back  with  scorn  on 
their  former  insignificant  calling.  In  a  short  time  the 
Hamadryad,  with  five  other  ships  of  the  line,  weighed  anchor, 
and  set  sail  for  the  Mediterranean,  to  join  the  grand  fleet  lying 
off  Cadiz. 

Being  seized  with  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  the  crew  of  the 
Hamadryad,  ardently  looked  forward  to  an  engagement  with 
the  enemy ;  but,  alas  I  they  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed ; 

for a  tempest  separating  them  from  the  rest  of  the  squadron, 


they  were  beat  about  for  several  days,  during  which  the 
Hamadryad  suffered  considerable  damage — her  fore-staysail 
and  part  of  the  rigging  being  completely  torn  away. 

From  the  moment  of  this  accident,  they  were  compelled  to 
wear  the  ship  under  a  mainsail ;  and,  to  make  amends  for  the 
loss  of  the  fore-staysail,  the  lieutenant,  being  an  expert  sea¬ 
man,  watched  the  ship’s  falling  off,  in  order  to  lay  to  upon 
the  other  tack.  He  then  ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  aweather, 
and,  as  she  fell  off,  desired  the  sheet  to  be  eased  aft ;  but  this 
motion  not  answering,  he  sent  some  hands  up  into  the  fore¬ 
shrouds  with  tarpaulins.  Still  the  vessel  would  not  wear,  so 
the  mainsheet  was  again  hauled  aft,  and  she  was  laid  to  as 
before.  A  piece  of  canvas  was  then  lashed  round  the  lee- 
quarter  of  the  spritsail-yard ;  the  yard  was  topped  up  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  sail  filling  with  water  when  it  was  loosed.  When 
the  ship  fell  off,  the  helm  was  put  aweather,  the  lee-yardarm 
of  the  foresail  cast  loose,  and  the  sheet  hauled  aft ;  care  being 
taken  to  ease  off  the  mainsheet,  gather  aft  the  weatherbrace, 
raise  the  tack,  and  gather  aft  the  sheet,  as  she  exhibited 
symptoms  of  again  falling  off.  Away  boomed  the  ship  before 
the  wind,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  seamen  to  get  the  other 
tack  on  board,  square  the  spritsail-yard,  furl  the  sail,  ease 
down  the  helm,  haul  close  aft  the  mainsheet,  and  haul  the 
bowline.  By  these  proceedings  they  got  the  ship  to  wear  for 
some  time ;  but,  again  falling  off,  they  were  obliged  to  do  the 
same  work  over  again ;  for  the  lieutenant  was  averse  to  adopt 
the  last  expedient  available  in  such  an  extremity — that  of 
cutting  away  the  mizzenmast — and  thus  the  vessel  continued, 
alternately  wearing  and  falling  off  for  the  space  of  a  whole 
day  and  night. 

The  wind  at  length  abated,  but  was  almost  instantly  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  thick  haze.  They  made  their  way  as  well  as 
they  could;  and,  towards  midnight,  they  fell  in  with  two 
vessels,  which  they  at  first  believed  to  be  their  own.  Of 
this  they  were  soon  fatally  convinced  to  the  contrary.  The 
vessels  were  Spanish — one  of  ninety  guns,  and  the  other  of 
eighty-four — to  which  they  were  speedily  compelled  to  strike, 
after  a  short  but  unavailing  resistance.  Half  of  the  men  were 
then  removed  from  the  Hamadryad  into  one  of  the  enemy’s 
ships,  and  their  places  supplied  by  double  the  number  of 
Spaniards. 

After  ten  days’  sailing,  they  were  all  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Valencia,  coupled  two  and  two,  and  dispersed  throughout  the 
country  in  small  detachments.  By  great  good  luck,  Edwin 
and  Frank,  who,  at  landing,  had  kept  next  each  other,  were 
put  into  the  same  couples,  and  marched  off  to  Velatra — a 
small  town,  in  the  suburbs  of  which  stood  a  lofty  castle,  with 
seven  towers.  In  the  strongest  of  these  Edwin  and  his  friend 
were  destined  to  be  confined,  and  from  which,  on  their  first 
entrance,  they  could  perceive  no  chance  of  escaping — the 
stone-bound  chamber  in  which  they  were  secured  being  near 
the  top  of  the  tower,  and  the  only  opening  it  had,  besides  the 
strong  iron-fenced  door,  being  one  small  window,  at  a  great 
height  from  the  ground. 

From  this  apartment  they  were  never  permitted  to  stir, 
unless  under  the  surveillance  of  their  jailor ;  and  even  then 
only  for  a  few  minutes’  walk  upon  the  terraced  ramparts  of 
the  tower,  to  which  they  ascended  by  winding  steps.  Day 
after  day  rolled  by,  with  nothing  to  mark  the  one  from  the 
other;  but  Frank  and  Ned  bore  their  tedious  confinement 
with  manly  fortitude,  buoyed  up,  as  they  were,  with  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  exchange  of  prisoners.  From  the  terrace 
on  which  they  were  allowed  to  take  an  airing,  the  depth 
below  them  appeared  frightful ;  and  Ned,  whenever  he 
caught  himself  looking  directly  down  upon  the  earth  be¬ 
neath  them,  turned  away  his  eyes  with  horror  from  the 
sight,  to  some  far-off  object.  In  then-  walks,  our  prisoners 
used  frequently  to  pass,  upon  the  terrace,  a  lady,  veiled ;  but 
they  never  were  allowed  to  accost  her ;  and  all  the  informa- 
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tion  regarding  lier  they  could  glean  from  the  jailor  was,  that 
she  wa  *  a  prisoner  like  themselves,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
love  his  master,  Don  Gomez  de  las  Casas,  bore  towards  her, 
Bhe  was  allowed  greater  liberty  than  any  one  else  who  had 
ever  before  been  confined  there.  One  day,  while  on  the 
terrace,  Frank  and  the  jailor  being  engaged  in  an  unin¬ 
telligible  sort  of  conversation,  chiefly  through  the  medium 
of  signs,  Ned,  seeing  the  lady  approaching,  continued  to 
loiter  behind  them,  for  the  purpose  at  least  of  speaking  to 
her,  if  not  of  seeing  her  face.  In  passing,  however,  she 
exhibited  no  inclination  to  stop,  but  hastily  thrust  a  small 
packet  into  his  hand,  and  disappeared  down  the  winding 
steps.  Ned  had  barely  time  to  thrust  the  packet  into  his 
breast,  ere  the  jailor  turned  round  to  look  for  him. 

On  the  moment  of  their  return  to  their  prison,  Ned 
drew  forth  the  packet,  and  telling  Frank  how  mysteri¬ 
ously  it  had  come  into  his  possession,  began  unfolding  it. 
The  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  him  was  a  key, 
which  removing,  he  found  a  letter  underneath,  mitten  in 
a  fine  female  hand,  and  in  pure  English.  Its  contents  ran 
thus : — 

“I  am  an  Englishwoman,  and  love  my  country.  You 
are  a  Briton,  and  I  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  your 
escape.  The  key  enclosed  is  a  duplicate  one  of  your  prison 
door.  Do  not  use  it  till  the  clock  strikes  one.  At  that 
hour,  ascend  the  steps  to  the  ramparts,  where  you  will  find 
the  implements  for  your  escape.  Once  on  the  ground,  fly 
to  an  arbour  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  this  tower.  A 
scaling-ladder,  which  will  enable  you  to  get  over  the  walls, 
will  be  there.  A  course,  the  westward  from  hence,  will 
bring  you  into  Portugal,  where  the  English  are  free.  Think 
not  of  me,  but  fly.  Although  seemingly  allowed  greater 
liberty  than  you,  I  am  more  narrowly  hatched ;  and,  were  I 
seen  to  speak  to  you,  you  would  be  more  closely  confined 
than  before.  God  speed  you  well,  and  bless  all  Protestant 
people. — Amen.” 

With  what  eagerness  did  Ned  and  his  companion  look 
forward  to  the  hour  of  one.  At  last  it  came ;  and,  after  in¬ 
voking  a  benediction  upon  the  head  of  their  countrywoman, 
they  passed  from  their  prison  and  stood  upon  the  ramparts. 
It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night,  and  the  scene  below  was 
peculiarly  grand.  On  searching  for  the  promised  means  of 
escape,  they  soon  found  them  in  a  niche  in  the  wail.  They 
consisted  of  a  coil  of  strong  ropes,  with  a  loop  at  one  end, 
firmly  tied,  and  made  so  as  to  fix  upon  one  of  the  abutments. 
With  joy  did  Ned  and  Frank  fix  the  rope  in  its  place;  yet 
each  in  his  turn  hesitated  to  descend  it.  The  height  was 
fearful.  They  agreed  to  cast  lots,  and  the  chance  fell  upon 
Edwin.  Kneeling  down,  and  commending  himself  to  the 
especial  care  of  that  Providence  which  deserts  us  not  in  the 
hour  of  need,  he  felt  his  heart  strengthened,  and,  without 
deigning  to  cast  a  look  over  the  height,  he  caught  the  rope 
and  swung  himself  over  the  projecting  battlement.  He  had 
descended  a  very  little  way,  when  the  friction  against  his 
hands  made  them  so  sore,  that,  fearful  of  not  being  able  to 
endure  it  long  enough,  he  increased  the  velocity  of  his 
motion  ;  but,  with  dismay,  found  that  he  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  rope  while  still  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground.  At  that  moment  he  felt  the  rope  shaken 
from  above ;  and,  oh  horror !  on  casting  his  eyes  upwards,  he 
saw,  by  the  pale  and  misty  light  of  the  moon,  the  figure  of  a 
man  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  battlement,  with  an  up¬ 
lifted  axe  in  his  hand,  ready  to  sever  the  rope  from  its  rest¬ 
ing-place.  A  moment,  and  it  descended,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground  with  the  rope  in  his  grasp.  Fortunately  for  him,  the 
spot  on  which  he  had  fallen  was  soft  earth ;  and  having  re¬ 
ceived  no  hurt,  he  hastily  arose.  A  scream — the  most 


horrible  he  ever  heard — waking  the  echoes  around,  smote 
upon  his  ear,  and  the  next  instant  something  heavy  fell 
within  a  few  paces  of  where  he  stood.  It  was  the  body  of  a 
man — Ned’s  quondam  jailor — yet  warm  and  reeking,  and  in 
his  deadly  hold  was  firmly  clutched  a  ponderous  axe.  The 
form  of  Frank  Chambers  struggling  on  the  ramparts  in  the 
hands  of  armed  men,  was  the  next  sight  that  met  Edwin’s 
eyes.  He  could  look  no  more,  and  he  sunk  fainting  to  the 
ground.  It  was  some  time  ere  he  recovered;  but  when 
memory  was  again  restored  to  her  vacant  seat,  he  became 
fully  alive  to  the  horrors  with  which  he  was  surrounded ;  and, 
on  the  instant,  he  flew  to  the  bower  so  well  described  in  the 
strange  communication  of  the  veiled  lady,  where,  true  to  her 
promise,  he  found  the  scaling-ladder,  and  beside  it  a  letter. 
Hastily  tearing  it  open,  he  read : — 

“Fear  not  for  your  friend.  I  shall  see  to  his  comforts. 
You  should  have  gone  alone.” 

His  fears  for  the  safety  of  Frank  being,  by  this  letter, 
much  lessened,  if  not  entirely  set  aside,  he  threw  up  the 
scaling-ladder  with  alacrity,  and  was  soon  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall.  Setting  off,  as  nimbly  as  he  could,  in  the 
direction  where  he  had  always  observed,  from  the  tower  in 
which  he  had  been  confined,  the  setting  sun,  he  ran  and 
walked  a  considerable  way  before  daybreak ;  when,  striking 
into  a  deep  wood,  where  there  was  abundance  of  wild  fruit, 
he  determined  to  rest  there,  for  his  greater  security,  till 
evening. 

The  next  night,  he  advanced  in  the  same  manner ;  and, 
on  the  following  morning,  ventured  into  a  poor  village, 
where  he  received  some  scraps  of  provisions,  which,  though 
insufficient  to  appease  his  hunger,  contributed,  with  sleep, 
to  recruit  his  strength.  Thus  he  continued  to  make  his 
way,  every  step  he  took  adding  fresh  vigour  to  his  hopes  of 
soon  reaching  Portugal  in  safety,  and  obtaining  relief  from 
the  English  residents  in  Lisbon :  sometimes  receiving  co¬ 
pious  charity,  and  at  others  very  scanty  fare,  until,  on  the 
seventh  day  after  his  escape  from  the  tower,  a  lamentable 
accident  befell  him.  Traversing  the  southern  part  of  Estre- 
madura,  towards  the  eastward  of  Badajos,  he  suddenly 
found  his  progress  impeded  by  one  of  those  tributary  streams 
that  flow  into  the  Guadiana.  It  was  a  mountain  torrent, 
not  broad,  but  foaming  with  great  impetuosity.  Finding 
it  too  deep  for  wading,  he  pulled  off  his  clothes,  made  them 
up  into  a  bundle,  which  he  fixed  upon  his  head,  and 
plunged  into  the  river  to  swim  over,  where  it  showed  least 
fury.  Nearly  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  water,  he 
thought  of  nothing  but  his  own  safety.  At  length,  with 
considerable  difficulty  he  reached  the  opposite  shore ;  but,  to 
his  dismay,  discovered  that,  during  his  struggles  with  the 
torrent  he  had  lost  his  bundle.  Here  was  a  situation. 
Alone  in  a  strange  country — 

“Houseless,  homeless,  abject” — 

without  food  and  without  raiment.  Bitterly  did  he  curse 
the  unlucky  chance  which  had  forced  him  to  become  a 
sailor ;  but  it  was  useless  to  repine,  so  he  proceeded  on  his 
way,  for  some  hours,  under  a  burning  sun,  until  he  reached 
a  human  habitation.  It  was  a  small  cabaret  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  town,  which  he  afterwards  learned  was  Badajos. 
Overcome  with  sorrow  and  fatigue,  he  sank  down  at  the 
door ;  for,  in  his  forlorn  condition,  he  feared  to  enter  the 
house.  Fortunately  for  him  the  mistress  of  it  soon  made 
her  appearance.  She  observed  his  miserable  condition, 
and  humanely  ordered  him  to  be  carried  into  an  out-house, 
where  some  food  and  clothes  were  brought  him.  Anxiety 
regarding  the  fate  of  Frank  Chambers,  which,  despite  the 
assurances  of  the  veiled  lady,  he  began  to  nourish,  and  grief 
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for  hi?  r  \vn  situation,  added  to  bodily  fatigue,  brought  on  a 
fever.  He  wished  not  for  assistance,  deeming  his  life  of  no 
value ;  but  the  care  and  attention  of  the  worthy  landlady  re¬ 
stored  him,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
journey.  With  tears  of  gratitude  glistening  in  his  eyes,  he 
thanked  his  kind  hostess  at  his  departure.  Gold  he  had 
none  to  give  :  he  had  nothing  left  him  in  the  wide  world  to 
bestow  but  the  blessings  of  a  grateful  heart. 

In  time  he  was  able  slowly  to  prosecute  his  journey  to 
Lisbon,  which  he  reached  late  on  a  gloomy  November  even¬ 
ing  ;  but  here  he  found  not  the  hospitality  he  had  met  with 
at  Badajos.  He  was  repulsed  from  several  wretched-looking 
inns,  with  the  advice  to  seek  his  countrymen  if  he  wanted 
relief.  It  was  too  late  to  do  so ;  and,  having  obtained  a 
morsel  of  coarse  bread  and  a  piece  of  meat,  from  a  good- 
natured  friar,  who  beheld  him  with  pity,  he  sought  only  for 
a  retired  corner  in  some  obscure  street,  where  he  might  rest 
undisturbed  till  morning. 

He  soon  found  such  a  place  as  he  wished  for,  in  a  wide 
and  lonely  street,  formed  by  only  a  few  houses,  each 
having  a  long  garden  wall  that  connected  them  with  each 
other.  In  front  of  the  farthest  off  house  there  was  a 
quantity  of  straw,  seemingly  as  if  furniture  had  lately  been 
unpacked  there.  This  he  drew  together  in  a  heap  into  the 
most  remote  corner,  and,  throwing  himself  down  upon  it, 
soon  sunk  to  sleep.  From  this  he  was  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  by  a  sudden  glare  of  light  from  a 
lantern,  and  the  sound  of  voices,  in  his  immediate 
vicinity. 

“  But,  senhor,”  said  one  fellow,  with  a  guitar  slung  across 
his  shoulders,  “  it  is  quite  impossible  that  we  can  play  un¬ 
less  we  get  the  additional  cruzada  each.  Four  cruzadas 
won’t  repay  us  for  the  trouble  we  have  had  in  getting  up  so 
early.” 

“  Cormorants !  ”  said  a  voice,  which  Edwin  fancied  he 
knew.  “  Did  you  not  agree  with  me  for  the  sum  of  four 
cruzadas,  when  I  hired  you  ?  ” 

“We  certainly  did,”  was  the  reply;  “but,  as  you  were 
fool  enough  to  give  it  us  beforehand,  we  have  you  completely 
in  our  power.  So,  senhor,  either  give  us  the  other  cruzada, 
or  we  ’ll  be  off.  No  money,  no  music  !  ” 

“  Zounds !  ”  cried  the  second  speaker,  but  immediately 
checking  himself,  as  if  he  thought  it  not  worth  his  while  to 
get  into  a  passion  with  a  parcel  of  “  strolling  mummers,”  he 
pulled  out  his  purse,  and  threw  each  of  them  an  additional 
coin.  With  this  they  seemed  quite  satisfied  ;  for  immediately 
afterwards  the  trio — for  there  were  other  two  musicians 
besides  the  one  who  was  spokesman — struck  up  the  beauti¬ 
ful  air  of  “  Deh  !  Vieni  a  la  Fenestra,”  from  the  finest  opera 
in  existence — Don  Giovanni — to  which  they  sang  these 
words,  not  very  appropriate,  to  be  sure,  considering  the 
season  of  the  year,  but,  perhaps,  just  about  as  much  so  as 
the  words  of  any  other  serenade : — 

“The  day  is  at  its  breaking, 

The  lark  her  flight  is  taking, 

And,  with  her  music,  waking 
The  world  to  care  and  toil ; 

All  nature  waits  to  greet  thee, 

And  rosebuds  fain  to  meet  thee, 

With  dewy  tears  entreat  thee 
To  ope  them  with  a  smile. 

“The  eastern  sky  is  beaming, 

And  golden  glory,  streaming 
On  the  bright  blue  waters,  gleaming, 

Proclaims  the  day ’s  begun  ; 

Lighter  the  form  thou  bearest — 

Brighter  the  smile  thou  wearest  — 

Awake,  awake,  my  fairest ! — 

Awake  !  and  shame  the  sun.” 

The  lady  bright,  whom  this  serenade  was  intended  to  be 
directed  to,  seemed  to  have  “taken  the  hint  herself,”  and 


got  up  from  her  slumbers;  for  Edwin  instantly  saw  a 
window,  directly  overhead,  thrown  up,  and  heard  a  female 
voice  exclaim — 

“Marquis?” 

“It  is  indeed  your  adoring  Garcias,”  said  the  young 
gentleman  who  had  paid  the  musicians.  “The  ladder — 
quick !  ” 

The  lady  retired  from  the  window;  and,  during  the 
interval  betwixt  that  and  her  return,  the  stranger  dismissed 
the  musicians.  A  ropedadder  was  let  down  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  the  stranger  instantly  mounted  it,  and  disappeared 
into  the  room.  The  ladder  was  then  drawn  up,  and  the 
window  closed. 

In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  the  stranger  was  again  in 
the  street ;  and,  kissing  his  hand  to  the  fair  unknown, 
wrapped  his  cloak  around  him,  and  walked  briskly  away. 
Upon  his  jumping  from  the  window,  Edwin  had  observed 
that  he  dropped  a  paper.  It  still  lay  upon  the  ground, 
and  Edwin’s  first  act  was  to  secure  it.  The  scene  he  had 
just  witnessed,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  just  one  of  the 
everyday  incidents  which  happen  on  the  Continent;  and 
he  would  not  have  troubled  his  head  farther  about  the 
matter,  had  not  his  curiosity  been  roused  by  the  sound  of 
the  stranger’s  voice.  Hastily  concealing  the  paper  in  his 
bosom,  he  walked  after  the  stranger,  always  keeping  him 
in  sight,  yet  never  venturing  near  enough  to  give  him 
occasion  to  suspect  that  he  was  followed.  After  divers 
turnings  and  windings,  through  numberless  streets  and 
lanes,  Edwin  observed  the  stranger  enter  a  low  little 
shop,  in  a  very  obscure  part  of  the  town ;  the  inmates  of 
which  seemed  to  be  awake,  and  transacting  business,  at  that 
early  hour.  It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  pawnbroker’s  establish¬ 
ment.  Edwin  crept  close  under  the  window,  in  which, 
luckily,  there  was  a  broken  pane.  He  looked  in,  and  there 
saw  the  stranger,  or,  as  he  had  been  called,  the  marquis,  dis¬ 
robing  himself  of  the  habiliments  of  a  rich  grandee,  and 
putting  on  in  their  stead  a  plain  suit. 

“  There,”  said  he,  to  the  shopkeeper — “  there ’s  your  dress 
again,  and  here ’s  the  two  moidores  for  the  loan  of  it.  I  can 
easily  afford  to  pay  them,”  he  added,  laughing,  “  as  I  have 
made  a  pretty  night’s  work  of  it.” 

“  Indeed  !  ”  said  the  keeper  of  the  shop.  “  What  have  you 
got  to-night  ?  ” 

“Look  here!”  cried  the  soi-disant  marquis.  “Doesn’t 
this  make  your  eyes  glisten  ?  ”  And,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew 
forth,  from  the  folds  of  his  cloak,  a  dozen  of  gold  teaspoons, 
a  set  of  brilliants,  and  various  other  trinkets,  besides  a 
quantity  of  gold  coin.  “  These,”  said  he,  “  were  all  filched 
the  time  my  adorable  had  gone  down-stairs  for  a  cup  of  wine 
for  me.  Ain’t  it  a  tidy  job  ?  ” 

“Yes — rather,”  was  the  rejoinder.  “  But,  come  now',  what 
am  I  to  have  these  trinkets  for?  You  know  I’ll  give  you 
as  good  a  price  for  them  as  any  in  the  city — say  twenty 
cruzadas  ?  ” 

“You’d  like  them,  wouldn’t  ye,  for  that?  No — no;  I 
must  have  something  more,  or  it 's  no  bargain.” 

After  bidding,  cruzada  by  cruzada,  till  he  reached  five 
moiadobras,  the  Jewish  slopseller  obtained  the  trinkets,  and 
the  Marquis  prepared  to  depart.  Edwin  drew  back  a  few 
paces  from  the  shop ;  but,  after  waiting  fully  half  an  hour, 
and  the  marquis  not  appearing,  he  concluded  that  he  must 
either  have  gone  out  by  another  door,  or  was  about  to  stay 
all  night  in  the  Jew’s;  and  he  returned  to  his  old  quarters, 
thinking  over  the  transactions  to  which  he  had  just  been 
a  witness,  and  the  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  seen  the  marquis  somewhere  before,  but 
where  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  tell.  Turning  over 
on  his  straw  pallet,  he  lay  there  wakeful  till  the  morniim, 
when,  cold  and  cheerless,  he  arose,  and,  shaking  himself 
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was  about  to  knock  at  tlie  gate  of  the  bouse  which  had, 
during  the  night,  been  the  scene  of  the  marquis’s  pecula¬ 
tions,  for  the  purpose  of  craving  a  word  with  the  owner,  and 
informing  him  of  all  of  which  he  had  been  a  silent  specta¬ 
tor,  when  the  gate  opened,  and  a  servant  man,  with  a 
pitcher  in  his  hand,  came  out  to  draw  water  at  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  fountain.  As  he  passed  Edwin,  he  was  humming  the 
well-known  air  so  grateful  to  a  British  ear — “  God  save  the 


Iviug !  ” 

“  An  Englishman ! 


_ _ _  cried  Edwin,  turning  round  in  an 

ecstasy.  The  man  stopped,  looked  earnestly  at  him,  and, 
after  a  pause,  said — 

“  Ay,  to  be  sure  1  ” 

“  Then  Heaven  be  praised !  ”  said  Edwin.  “  And  your 
master — is  he  English  too  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  man  ;  “we  be  all  English  at  our  house.” 

He  had  scarcely  finished  his  sentence  when  the  gate  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  other  two  servants  issued  forth  with 
speed. 

“  Seize  that  fellow !  ”  cried  the  foremost ;  and,  ere  Edwin 
could  say  a  word,  he  was  in  the  custody  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  water-pitcher,  who  was  in  nowise  a  nerveless 
man. 

“  Of  what  am  I  accused  ?  ”  inquired  Edwin. 

“  Oh  ho  !  you  'll  see  that  when  you  come  afore  master.” 
And,  upon  the  instant,  the  trio  dragged  him  through  the 
gate,  across  the  garden,  and  into  the  house. 

The  room  he  was  ushered  into  was  a  neat  little  parlour, 
elegantly  furnished.  Two  gentlemen,  one  elderly  and  the 
other  a  comparatively  young  man,  whom  Ned  afterwards 
found  were  merchants  and  partners,  and  by  name  Mande- 
ville  and  Bertram,  sat  at  breakfast.  Three  young  men, 
seemingly  warehouse  clerks,  were  seated  at  a  respectable  dis¬ 
tance. 

“  Here’s  one  of  the  rogues,  master,”  cried  the  first  servant, 
on  my  entrance.  “We  found  him  lurking  about  the  gate. 

I  saw  him  there  all  the  morning.” 

“Ah,  indeed,  John!”  said  Mr  Mandeville  ;  “you  have 
been  prompt  in  taking  him.  And  now,  Jolin,  be  kind 
enough  to  run  for  the  alcaid,  and  we  ’ll  see  what ’s  to  be 
made  of  him.” 

“  Stay  !  ”  exclaimed  Edwin,  seeing  the  footman  about  to 
depart ;  then,  turning  to  Mr  Mandeville,  he  asked  what  crime 
he  had  committed. 

“  Only  robbery,  that ’s  all,”  coolly  observed  the  junior 
partner,  as  he  discussed  an  omelette  souffle. 

“  Robbery  !  ”  echoed  Ned. 

“  Yes,  robbery,  sir  !”  said  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
last.  “You  need  not  pretend  ignorance.  My  friend,  Mr 
Mandeville,  here,  has  been  robbed  of  several  valuable  articles 
during  the  night ;  and  you,  sir,  being  found  lurking  about 
the  premises,  are,  no  doubt  the  culprit.” 

“  Really,  sir,”  said  Ned,  glowing  with  indignation,  “this  is 
a  most  summary  method  of  deciding  upon  a  man’s  guilt. 
But,  sir,  I  must  say  you  are  wrong  for  once  in  your  life  with 
regard  to  me.  I  am  no  thief ;  and  to  you  I  will  say  no  more. 
If  Mr  Mandeville,  however,  will  give  me  his  private  ear  for  a 
few  minutes,  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  matter.” 

“  Hem !  ”  said  Mr  Bertram,  biting  his  lip.  “  I  thought  so 
—  private  audience — indeed.  But  Mr  Mandeville  can  do  as 
he  pleases — I  say  nothing.” 

And  Mr  Mandeville  did  do  as  he  pleased ;  for,  nowise 
afraid  of  being  alone  with  a  putated  thief,  he  took  Edwin 
into  an  adjoining  apartment,  where  everything  that  Edwin 
had  seen  was  revealed  to  him.  He  seemed  somewhat 
doubtful  of  the  truth  of  the  statement ;  but  he  believed  it  all 
when  the  paper  which  Edwin  had  secured  was  exhibited  to 
him. 


“Good  heavens!”  he  exclaimed,  “it  is  my  daughter’3 
writing;  and  is  it  thus  an  only  child  abuses  the  confidence  of 
a  fond,  doating  father  ?  Why — why  are  children  given  us 
for  this  ?  ” 

The  old  gentleman,  previously  agitated,  was  seemingly 
very  much  vexed,  when,  on  reading  the  letter,  he  found  that 
his  daughter  was  in  the  habit  of  having  nightly  meetings 
with  an  unknown  cavalier,  and  one  whom,  to  his  horror,  lie 
now  found  was  an  impostor.  He  thanked  Edwin  for  his 
exertions,  cautioned  him  to  say  nothing  of  the  letter  to  any 
one,  and  ended  by  asking  him  what  were  his  prospects. 
Encouraged  by  his  affability,  Edwin  gave  him  a  short  sketch 
of  his  story,  and  said  that  his  wish  was  now  to  obtain  a 
situation  in  a  mercantile  house.  _ 

He  had  no  sooner  mentioned  his  wish,  than  Mr  Mandeville 
rang  the  bell,  and  desired  to  see  Mr  Watson,  liis  head  clerk. 
The  white-headed  old  bookkeeper  almost  immediately  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  to  his  care  Mr  Mandeville  consigned 
Edwin. 

“  Take  him  down  to  your  office,  Mr  Watson,  and  give  him 
something  to  do,  by  which  you  can  judge  of  his  abilities. 
And  come  back  to  me,  Mr  Watson  ;  I  shall  want  to  consult 
with  you.” 

Mr  Watson  did  as  he  was  instructed.  He  and  his  mas¬ 
ter  were  closeted  together  some  time.  In  about  an  hour 
afterwards  he  went  down  to  Edwin,  and,  having  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  neat  and  correct  manner  in  which 
he  had  done  the  work  entrusted  to  his  care,  said  that  he 
had  secured  him  a  situation  that,  at  least,  might  lead  to 
better  things.  He  continued  by  informing  him  that  Mr 
Mandeville  was  grateful  to  him  for  what  he  had  done. 
Part  of  the  stolen  goods  had  already  been  recovered,  but 
the  robber  was  nowhere  to  be  traced — the  slopseller  deny¬ 
ing  all  knowledge  of  him,  and  even  asserting  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  goods  had  been  stolen,  or  he  would  never  have 
purchased  them.  He  further  mentioned  that,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Miss  Mandeville’s  maid,  it  had  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  her  mistress  had  laid  a  plan  for  an  elopement, 
that  very  night,  with  the  false  Marquis.  # 

Acting  upon  the  information  he  had  thus  obtained  from 
his  daughter’s  waiting-woman,  Mr  Mandeville  gave  orders  for 
his  carriage  to  be  brought  to  the  door,  and  sent  Mr  Watson 
to  his  daughter  with  a  message  that,  not  being  very  well,  lie 
purposed  driving  to  Cintra  for  an  airing,  and  wished  she 
would  accompany  him.  The  young  lady  returned  a  message 
of  assent,  and  off  the  carriage  drove,  not  to  Gmtra,  but  to  a 
country-house  of  his  near  the  Torres  Vedras,  where  he  left 
her  under  the  espionage  of  her  former  governess,  an  acute 
old  gentlewoman,  whose  vigilance  she  knew  it  was  not  easy 
to  deceive.  All  this  was  kept  very  quiet  from  Ins  partner; 
for  Mr  Mandeville  had  long  indulged  the  hope  of  making 
a  match  between  him  and  his  daughter.  He  merely  men¬ 
tioned  the  circumstance  of  the  robber  having  been  seen  entei- 
ing  the  house,  and  the  place  where  the  stolen  things  were 

Edwin  was  very  comfortable  in  his  new  situation.  He 
was  active  and  diligent,  and  anxious  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  his  masters.  Mr  Watson  was  well  pleased  with  him, 
and  one  day  informed  him,  by  Mr  Mandeville  s  directions, 
that  it  would  be  his  own  fault  if  he  did  not  establish  himself 
in  a  permanent  situation ;  for  Mr  Peters,  the  under  clerk, 
having  proved  himself  very  incompetent  to  the  business 
required  of  him,  and  being,  moreover,  of  a  negligent  _  and 
dissipated  turn,  the  partners  were  anxious  for  his  dismissal, 
yet  as  he  had  been  with  them  many  years  Mr  Mandeville 
could  not  bring  himself  to  give  the  poor  fellow  his  leave, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  thrown  upon  the  world  desti¬ 
tute.  In  a  very  short  time  after  this  announcement  Mr 
Peters  died  and  Edwin  Falkner  succeeded  him  as  second  clerk. 
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All  this  time,  Miss  Mandeville  remained  shut  up  in  the 
country,  whither  her  father  and  Mr  Bertram  made  frequent 
excursions,  the  object  for  which  they  were  undertaken  being 
the  long-desired  one  of  the  old  man’s  heart — to  have  his 
daughter  married  to  his  partner.  Perhaps,  weariness  of 
her  confinement,  more  than  any  other  reason,  at  length 
induced  Miss  Mandeville  to  consent  to  the  proposal;  and 
no  sooner  was  her  assent  notified,  than  she  was  brought 
hack  by  her  fond  father  to  Lisbon,  where,  in  about  a  month 
afterwards,  the  marriage  was  solemnised.  The  term  of  part¬ 
nership  between  Messrs  Mandeville  &  Bertram  having,  about 
this  time,  expired,  the  latter  confined  himself  to  one  parti¬ 
cular  branch  of  the  trade,  and  removed  to  another  house  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  following  year,  Mr  Mandeville 
thought  proper  to  make  Mr  Watson  his  acting  partner,  and 
Edwin  was  then  advanced  to  the  situation  of  head  clerk,  with 
a  most  liberal  advance  of  salary. 

By  trading  frequently  on  his  own  account,  under  the 
favour  and  advice  of  Mr  Mandeville  and  his  new  partner, 
Edwin  had  great  opportunities  of  improving  his  circum¬ 
stances,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  he  found  himself 
master  of  a  very  respectable  capital.  At  this  period,  Mrs 
Bertram  having  lost  several  children,  each  of  them  very 
soon  after  its  birth,  took  it  into  her  head  that  the  climate 
of  Portugal  clid  not  agree  with  her ;  and  the  inclinations 
of  her  husband  to  settle  in  England  happening  to  coincide 
with  her  own,  their  removal  to  Liverpool  was  soon  deter¬ 
mined  upon- — the  atmosphere  of  London  being  deemed  even 
more,  unwholesome  than  that  of  Lisbon.  But,  upon  this 
occasion,  he  thought  it  advisable  that  he  also  should  have 
a  partner ;  and  Mr  Mandeville,  unknown  to  Edwin,  re¬ 
commended  Mr  Bertram  to  make  him  the  offer.  This  was 
done,  and  accepted.  The  articles  were  drawn  up,  and  Edwin 
left  Lisbon  with  regret ;  but  the  prospect  of  voyages  thither 
made  him  less  feel  the  parting  from  friends  for  whom  he 
could  not  but  entertain  the  warmest  and  most  lasting  affec¬ 
tion.  & 

^  It  was  only  now  that  Edwin,  for  the  first  time,  saw  Mrs 
Bertram.  He  was  taken  into  the  room  where  she  was,  by 
Mr  Mandeville,  for  the  purpose  of  being  introduced  to  her ; 
and  what  was  his  surprise,  on  entering,  to  perceive  a  little 
squat  figure,  with  anything  but  a  handsome  countenance, 
in  which  there  was  an  expression  indicative  of  habitual  ill- 
temper.  She  received  him  with  politeness,  talked,  like  most 
other  women,  of  things  in  general,  and  nothing  in  particular, 
expressed  her  great  joy  at  leaving  Lisbon  for  “Merrie 
England,  and  trusted  that  he  felt  equally  happy  with 
herself  at  what  she  was  pleased  to  term  “  a  happy  pros¬ 
pect.  ’  The  thought  that  occupied  Edwin’s  mind,  during 
the  time  that  he  looked  upon  the  ugly  little  figure  before 
him,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy  towards  the  fan’  sex,  we  must, 
at  present,  omit. 

Edwin’s  first  concern,  after  having  been  some  short  time 
in  England,  was  to  proceed  to  Newcastle  to  see  his  parents. 
He  found  his  mother  his  only  surviving  relative  in  that 
part. of  the  world,  and  joyful  to  her  was  his  return.  On 
inquiry,  he  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  Maillie’s  body, 
having  been  found  by  some  peasants,  was  decently  interred, 
and  no  questions  asked,  and  that  Tom  Martin  had  never 
been  heard  of.  Edwin  was  anxious  that  his  mother  should 
accompany  him  to  Liverpool;  but  she  steadily  refused  to 
leave  the  place  of  her  nativity.  He  then  left  her,  promising 
to  see  her  soon  again:  but  it  was  some  considerable  time 
ere  he  could  fulfil  his  promise ;  for  his  partner  beiim  of 
opinion  that,  if  a  branch  of  their  establishment  were  fixed 
in  Glasgow,  it  would  turn  out  for  their  ultimate  advantage, 
Edwin  set.  forward  to  that  city,  where  he  took  premises  and 
began. business.  But  business,  in  those  days,  would  no  more 
come  in  of  its  own  accord  than  it  does  in  our  more  modern 


days.  It  required  to  be  sought  after ;  and,  in  consequence, 
Edwin  was  compelled  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns. 

It  was  during  a  trip  . of  this  kind  to  Greenock  that  he  met 
with  an  adventure  which  is  worth  recording.  His  business 
being  all  transacted,  Edwin  returned  in  the  evening  to  take 
his  ease  in  his  inn ;  and  after  a  due  supply  of  tea,  cigars, 
toddy,  and  other  et  ceteras,  in  the  solitary  discussion  of 
which  the  night  wore  away,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  de¬ 
sired  to  be  conducted  to  his  sleeping  apartment.  A  delay 
of  some  minutes  ensued,  at  the  termination  of  which 
the  chambermaid,  a  stout,  blowsy,  country  wench,  made 
her .  appearance  with  a  massive  brass  candlestick  in  her 
terrific  clutch.  She  led  the  way  along  a  circuitous  passage, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  she  pushed  open  a  door,  and 
intimated  to  Edwin  that  this  was  the  chamber  that  had 
been  prepared  for  him.  It  was  a  dreary-looking  room 
enough ;  but  as  Edwin  was  aware  that  he  could  not  always 
carry  “  the  comforts  o’  the  Sautmarket  at  his  back,”  he  re¬ 
solved  to  put  up  with  it ;  so,  after  examining  the  sheets  upon 
the  bed,  ,  to  see  whether  they  had  been  well  aired — a  precau¬ 
tion  which  we  recommend  to  all  inexperienced  travellers — 
he  took  possession  of  the  candle,  and  dismissed  his  attendant. 

The  inn  at  which  Edwin  had  put  up  was  a  two-story 
house  of  rather  a  forbidding  aspect ;  but  it  was  the  best 
in  Greenock.  The  room  to  which  he  had  been  conducted 
was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  on  the  ground  floor.  There 
were  no  shutters  to  the  window ;  but,  as  Edwin  was  a  fear¬ 
less  man,  this  gave  him  little  or  no  concern,  so,  quickly 
undressing  himself,  he  tumbled  into  bed,  and  soon  fell  fast 
asleep. 

Towards^  the  morning,  Edwin  was  awakened  by  a  noise 
at  the  window  of  the  room,  and,  on  looking  out  of  bed,  dis¬ 
tinctly  saw,  by  the  imperfect  light  of  the  gray  dawn,  the 
figure  of  a  man  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  in  the  act  of 
raising  the  window-sash.  It  was  as  yet  too  early,  Edwin 
thought, .  to  alarm  the  house,  and,  as  cowardice  was  not 
among  his  foibles,  he  resolved  to  get  under  the  bed  and  watch 
the  proceedings  of  the  ruffian,  whose  intentions,  he  felt  quite 
convinced,  were  nefarious,  and  who,  he  had  no  doubt,  would, 
on  seeing  the  bed  itself  tenantless,  immediately  retire  by  the 
way  he  came.  Edwin  was,  however,  mistaken  in  this ;  for 
the  man,  on  opening  the  window,  reeled  into  the  room,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  bed,  and  threw  himself  down  on  his  face  upon 
it  with  his  clothes  on.  The  loud  snoring  of  the  man,  shortly 
after  this,  proved  to  Edwin  that  he  was  sound  asleep,  and 
he  was  just  preparing  to  leave  his  hiding-place,  when  another 
person  suddenly  entered  the  room  by  the  same  way  as  the 
first  had  done. 

The  new  comer  advanced  cautiously  and  with  stealthy 
steps,  and  Edwin  fancied  he  saAv  the  blade  of  a  knife  glitter 
in  his  hand.  He  crept  towards  the  bed — the  moment 'after¬ 
wards  Edwin  heard  a. groan,  a  struggle  in  the  bed;  and  the 
man,  with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  rushed  forward,  and  darted 
through  the  window.  Edwin  would  have  followed,  but  he 
was.  unarmed ;.  what,  therefore,  would  his  force  have  availed 
against  that  of  a  ruffian  armed,  doubtless,  at  all  points.  His 
first  act  was  to  see  to  the  condition  of  the  man  in  the  bed. 
In  horror,  he  beheld  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  mortally 
wounded.  He  had,  seemingly,  been  stabbed  in  the  back,  and 
the  weapon  had  penetrated  his  heart. 

Edwin  was  naturally  anxious  to  get  away  as  fast  as  possible 
fiom  a  house  where  such  bloody  deeds  were  evidently  in  the 
custom  of  being  frequently  enacted.  He,  therefore,  left  his 
room  and  went  in  search  of  some  one  who  could  get  his  horse 
in  readiness.  The.  landlord,  a  stable-boy,  and  the  stout  ser¬ 
vant  woman,  were  in  the  kitchen,  when  Edwin  entered.  The 
moment  the  landlord  saw  him,  he  cried  out,  “  A  ffiiost 
ghost !  ”  and  fell  down  in  a  faint,  °  ’ 
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Upon  this  trilling  evidence,  Edwin  had  the  landlord  taken 
up  for  the  murder  he  had  seen  committed.  The  landlord,  after 
having  been  a  short  time  in  jail,  confessed  that  he  was  the 
guilty  person  ;  and  what  aggravated  his  crime  was  that  the 
murdered  man  proved  to  be — his  own  son ,  who,  being  a 
habitual  drunkard,  seldom  returned  home  before  morning,  and 
he  was  always  in  such  a  happy  state,  that  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  the  method  of  effecting  an  entrance  into 
his  father’s  house,  and  he  was  not  very  particular  in  what  bed 
he  slept. 

The  landlord  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder,  for 
which  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  _ 

Edwin’s  assiduity  yearly  improved  the  business  hi  Glasgow. 
He  was  successful  even  beyond  Mr  Bertram  s  wishes ;  and, 
finding  himself  in  so  prosperous  a  situation,  he  bethought 
him  of  taking  unto  himself  a  partner  for  life.  His  circle  of 
female  friends  was  narrow;  and,  among  them  all,  he  could 
see  none  who  met  his  taste  so  well  as  Miss  Margaret  M  Vittie. 
All  was  arranged  for  their  union;  but  the  fatal  missive, 
acquainting  Edwin  with  the  circumstance  of  his  mother’s 
illness,  reached  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  delay  his  happi¬ 
ness  till  that  day  week.  That  hour  of  happiness  never  came; 
why  it  did  not,  the  sequel  will  show. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  GLASGOW. 

BEING  A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

QUARTER-DECK  AND  THE  COUNTING-HOUSE. 

The  hour  of  five  was  just  chiming  as  Edwin  Falkner  turned 
his  horse’s  head  towards  Edinburgh,  on  the  morning  follow¬ 
ing  that  on  which  he  had  bade  a  temporary  adieu  to  Mar¬ 
garet  M ‘Vittie,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  death-bed  ot 
his  mother.  Leaving  behind  him  the  city  patronised  by 
the  pious  “  Sanct  Mungo,”  who,  notwithstanding  his  alleged 
predilection  for  counting 

“  Ye  beadis  of  ye  bailie  bree,” 

in  preference  to  all  other  kinds  of  “  beadis,”  was  certainly 
rather  a  respectable  sort  of  gentleman,  considering  the 
benefits  he  bestowed  on  the  capital  of  the  bar  West. 
Edwin  took  the  road  by  Airdrie.  and  Bathgate ;  and,  after 
some  necessary  detentions,  occasioned.  by.  his  own  feeding 
and  that  of  his  horse,  arrived  safely  in  Edinburgh  shortly 

A  change  has  come  o’er  the  spirit  of  the  Modern  Athens 
since  those  days.  As  he  rode  down  the  High  Street,  the 
houses  which  were  familiar  to  his  sight  had  all  been  swept 
away  by  the  effacing  fingers  of  “  Improvement,  to  which, 
like  the  Dragon  of  yore, 

“  Houses  and  churches 
Are  as  geese  and  turkeys." 

The  old  Weigh-house,  the  Tolbooth,  the  Krames,  the 
Luckenbooths,  the  City  Guardhouse,  cum  multis  aliis,  have 
all  passed  away ;  and  we  can  but  mourn  their  loss  as.  having 
been  the  only  connecting  link  between  us  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  antiquity. 

“  Out  upon  Time  !  that  for  ever  doth  leave 
Enough  of  the  Past,  for  the  Future  to  grieve 
O’er  that  which  hath  been.” 

Edwin  rode  straight  down  to  the  Black-Bull  Inn,  then 
situated  in  the  Canongate,  from  which,  on  a  former  visit,  he 
recollected  having  obtained  a  conveyance  to  Newcastle. 

No.  276. 


“  The  Edinburgh  of  the  present,”  as  the  able  author  of 
“  Poetical  Aspirations  ”  justly  observes,  “  is  not  the  Edinburgh 
of  the  past  generation  ;  it  has  walked  out  of  town,  it  has 
taken  to  gadding  and  finery.  It  is  like  a  good  old  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  old  school,  who  has  suddenly  became  fond  of 
modern  tastes  and  modern  fashions,  and  endeavours  to 
model  his  dress  and  his  address  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  present  day.  Edinburgh  has  altered  so  much  of  late, 
that  I  verily  believe,  if  a  citizen  who  died  forty  years  ago 
were  now  permitted  to  “  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,” 
he  would  fail  to  recognise  the  place  where  he  had  spent  his 
days.  Comparing  Edinburgh  as  it  has  been  with  Edinburgh 
as  it  is,  he  would  perhaps  be  induced  to  exclaim,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet, 

‘Alike,  alike,  yet,  all!  how  different.’” 

While  dinner  was  preparing,  he  strolled  into  the  travel¬ 
lers'  room,  to  see  the  newspapers.  Taking  up  The  Edinburgh 
Evening  Gourant,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  there 
noted  the  arrival  in  Edinburgh  ot  “  Mr  and  Mrs  Bertram 
from  London,  on  their  way  to  Glasgow ;  and  much  more  so, 
•when  he  found  that  they  were  residing  in  the  same  house 
in  which  he  himself  at  that  moment  was.  Upon  inquiry,  he 
ascertained  that  they  were  “  out  walking,”  but  were  moment¬ 
arily  expected  in  to  dinner — the  fashionable  hour  for  which, 
our  readers  will  please  to  recollect,  being,  in  those  days,  from 
one  to  two  o’clock ;  so  Edwin  returned  to  the  perusal  of  his 

paper.  . 

There  were,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  only  two 
“flying  post-coaches”  running  between  Edinburgh  and 
Newcastle.  They  took  their  departure  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday ; 
one  by  way  of  Greenlaw  and  Cornhill,  the  other  by.  Kelso 
and  Wooler ;  and  were  warranted  “  to  run  through  in  one 
day,  all  for  the  sum  of  £1  ■  6  :  6  per  seat.”  I  his  fact 
Edwin  gleaned  from  an  advertisement  in  the  first  page  of 
the  paper  he  was  conning,  garnished  with  an  animated  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  vehicles  themselves,  shaped  somewhat 
like  the  gilded  appurtenance  of  his  worship  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  which,  though  conducted  by  a  driver  and  a 
postillion,  and  diawn  by  six  rampant  horses,  seemed  only 
capable  of  containing  four  persons  each.  “  By  this  speedy 
conveyance,”  the  advertisement  went  on  to  say,  the  public 
will  observe,  that  passengers  pass  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
and  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  in  four  days,  for  £4  :  los, 
per  seat ;  ”  an  instance  of  speed  which  seems  rather  odd  to 
us  who  live  in  the  days  of  steamboats,  railways,  and  boiling 
•water/'' 

Anxious  as  Edwin  was  to  accomplish  the  remainder  of  his 
journey  by  this  mode  of  conveyance,  he  saw  that  it  could 
not  easily  be  done,  as,  that  very  day  being  Tuesday,  both 
coaches  had  started  early  that  morning,  and  he  was  unwilling 
to  wait  a  day  in  Edinburgh  for  the  next  vehicles,  consider¬ 
ing  the  little  time  he  had  to  spare.  He  determined,  there¬ 
fore  to  leave  his  own  horse  with  his  host,  James  Robertson, 
and’  procuring  a  fresh  one,  set  forward  that  very  afternoon 

upon  his  journey.  . 

The  meeting  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Bertram  with  Edwin  was 


*  Little  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  era  of  our  tale,  a  journey  to 
London  was  even  a  much  more  serious  matter  than  this,  as  the  following 
advertisement  from  The  Caledonian  Mercury  of  the  time  will  testify  : 

“This  is  to  advertise  all  noblemen,  gentlemen,  or  others,  that  they  may 
he  served  with  a  close-bodied  coach,  winter  or  summer,  to  London  for 
thirty  pounds  Stirling,  or  anyplace  on  that  road,  paying  proportionably, 
having^change  of  horses  on  the  road  for  perfecting  the  same,  they  aie  to 
call  at  Mr  Baillie’s,  at  the  head  of  Canongate,  who  is  appointed  to  agree 

for  the  same.  ,  ,  „ 

‘  1  Performed  by  Joshua  Perry,  at  YorK.  . 

Only  think  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  in  those  days,  being  ob- 
litred  every  time  they  contemplated  a  journey  to  London,  to  set  about 
the  formation,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  joint-stock  company  to  defray  th« 
hire  of  the  coach ! 
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cordial  in  the  extreme.  He  had  apprised  them  about  Leu 
days  previously  of  his  intended  marriage ;  and  they  having 
never  visited  Scotland  before,  felt  this  a  most  fitting  occa¬ 
sion  for  their  doing  so.  Being  anxious  to  see  the  Modern 
Athens — it  was  not  so  called  in  those  days — they  had  re¬ 
paired  thither  first,  purposing  to  return  to  Liverpool  from 
Glasgow  direct. 

They  wished  very  much  that  Edwin  would  remain  with 
them  in  Edinburgh,  one  day  at  least,  to  see  the  lions  ;  but 
when  informed  of  the  urgency  of  his  expedition,  they  did  not 
press  his  further  stay  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  permitted  to 
depart  shortly  after  dinner,  Mr  and  Mrs  Bertram  insisting, 
however,  on  his  taking  their  old  and  faithful  servant,  Domi¬ 
nique,  as  his  attendant  in  his  solitary  ride. 

It  was  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  Edwin  and 
the  hoary-headed  domestic  reached  Fala.  Here,  to  their  in¬ 
describable  annoyance,  Dominique  discovered  that  his  horse 
had  slipped  a  shoe.  As  it  was  past  the  working  hours  of  all 
handicraftsmen,  there  was  considerable  difficulty  experienced 
ere  the  village  smith  could  be  procured ;  and  even  then,  ere 
he  could  be  brought  to  lend  his  aid  towards  supplying  the 
deficiency.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
hour  of  ten  had  sounded  forth  ere  Edwin  and  Dominique 
were  again  upon  their  way.  The  night  air  was  extremely 
mild ;  and  as  the  stars — “  those  gems  upon  the  diadem  of 
heaven  ” — were  just  beginning  to  twinkle  forth,  Edwin 
resolved  that  they  should  ride  at  least  twenty  miles  ere 
they  retired  to  rest.  They  had  now  nearly  reached  the  top 
of  Soutra  Hill,  when  Dominique,  seeing  the  dreary  expanse 
before  him,  began  to  grow  nervous,  and  to  get  somewhat 
alarmed. 

“  Oh,  sir,”  said  he,  “  I  am  so  frightened  !  Since  I  have 
been  in  Scotland  they  have  told  me  so  much  about  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins,  that  I  am  afraid — I  confess  it  with  shame — 
to  go  into  a  room  after  nightfall  without  a  candle ;  but  to 
ride  along  such  a  blackmoor-looking  place  as  this,  at  such  a 
time  of  night,  is  a  thing  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  do.  Oh, 
sir,  do  turn  back ;  for  to  go  further  on  would  be  a  mere 
tempting  of  Providence,  I  can  assure  you.” 

“  Peace !  ”  cried  Edwin  :  “  there  are  no  hobgoblins  now, 
man  ;  they  all  tied  from  Scotland  at  the  ’45.” 

“  Are  you  quite  certain  of  that,  sir  ?  ”  inquired  Dominique, 
in  some  degree  enervated  by  the  undaunted  air  displayed  by 
Edwin. 

“  Quite  sure,  ”  said  Edwin  :  and,  thus  encouraged,  Domi¬ 
nique  rode  on  a  considerable  way  in  silence. 

“Ah!  but,  sir,”  he  cried  at  last,  “if  the  ghosts  and 
hobgoblins  have  tied,  they  have  left  behind  them,  as  abound- 
able  and  formididdle  ”  (so  he  pronounced  these  words)  “  a 
terror.” 

“  In  what  shape  ?  ”  asked  Edwin. 

“  In  the  shape  of  banditti,”  said  Dominique,  in  a  dismal 
tone  of  voice.  “  And  this  lonesome  place  ” - 

“  Pooh  1  ”  interrupted  Edwin,  laughing,  “  is  that  all  you 
are  afraid  of  ?  Why,  man,  real  banditti  were  never  known  in 
either  England  or  Scotland — our  island  is  too  narrow  and 
contracted  for  their  movements.” 

“  Oh,  sir,  I  don’t  mean  those  large  tribes  of  fellows, 
headed  by  one  mysterious  noble  leader,  in  a  dark  cloak,  hat 
and  feathers,  who  merely  steal  from  the  rich  in  order  to 
oblige  the  poor,  but  your  regular  half-starved  robbers,  who 
make  war  on  all  who  have  purses  in  their  pockets  and  breeches 
on  then-  hinder  ends.” 

“Well!  and  what  though  we  should  meet  half-a- 
dozen  such  wretches  ?  We  are  both  of  us  well  armed, 
and  ” - — 

“  But  it’s  getting  so  dark,  sir,  I’m  sure  I  should  never  be 
able  to  see  to  fight.” 

“  Dark  !  why,  the  fool ’s  tipsy.  I  never  saw  a  finer  star¬ 


light  night.  Besides,  the  moon  will  be  up  in  less  than  an 
hour.  Come,  man,  don’t  let  cowardice  get  the  better  of 
you.” 

“  Cowardice  t  no,  sir,  I  scorn  the  word.” 

Just  as  he  had  uttered  this  sentiment,  there  sprang  up  from 
behind  some  whin-bushes  on  the  road-side  three  stalworth 
figures  who  instantly  rushed  forward  and  seized  the  reins  of 
our  travellers’  horses,  at  the  same  time  commanding  them  to 
“  deliver  1  ” 

The  boasted  courage  of  Dominique  began,  a  second  time, 
“  to  ooze  out  at  his  finger  ends,”  and  he  sat  motionless  on 
horseback,  coolly  allowing  the  robber  who  held  him  in  check, 
to  rifle  his  pockets  at  leisure.  Not  so  Edwin  Falkner, 
however  ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  word  “  deliver "  fall  upon 
his  ear,  than  he  drew  forth  one  of  his  pistols  and  levelled  it 
at  the  head  of  the  foremost  depredator.  He  fired,  but  with¬ 
out  effect;  and,  ere  he  could  extricate  another  pistol  from 
the  holster,  he  found  his  arms  powerfully  grasped  from  be¬ 
hind,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  pinioned  to  his 
saddle  bow.  This  was  the  work  of  the  robber  who  had  al¬ 
ready  succeeded  in  unhorsing  Dominique. 

Under  the  escort  of  these  three  men,  whom  Edwin  now 
plainly  perceived  were  of  the  gipsy  race,  our  travellers  wrere 
hurried  onward  for  some  distance  across  Soutra  Hill.  At 
length  the  cortege  stopped  in  front  of  a  cabin  in  the  centre 
of  a  miscellaneous  parcel  of  dismal-looking  huts,  known  by 
the  name  of  Lowrie’s  Den.  There  wras  a  noise  of  revelry 
within,  and  the  sound  of  many  voices,  as  if  in  high  alterca¬ 
tion.  The  noise  increased  the  while  Edwin  and  his  com¬ 
panion  were  detained  outside,  diu-ing  the  time  that  their 
horses  were  being  fastened  to  the  gable-end  of  the  cottage ; 
and  when  they  wrere  permitted  to  enter,  the  scene  that  met 
their  eyes  was  one  of  no  very  inviting  aspect.  In  the  centre 
of  the  clay  floor,  amid  a  litter  of  wallets,  shoes,  broad  bonnets, 
and  upturned  “creepies,”  a  weather-beaten  man,  probably  of 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  with  his  clothes  and  stockings  in  a 
disordered  state,  was  extended.  Over  him  stood  a  stahvorth 
loon,  in  an  ill-fitting  jerkin,  brandishing  a  dagger.  The  man 
on  the  ground,  with  fear  and  horror  in  his  visage,  attempted 
to  rise ;  but  the  left  hand  of  his  adversary  was  instantly  upon 
his  throat.  Still  he  struggled  to  regain  an  upright  posture ; 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  had 
not  a  purple-faced  beldame  seized  him  from  behind,  and, 
clutching  at  his  hair,  kept  him  down,  as  she  ever  and 
anon  bawled  out  to  the  fellow  in  the  jerkin,  wTho  was 
meditating  a  thrust  at  his  fallen  foe — “  Strike  laigh,  Rab ! — 
strike  laigh !  ”  Not  one  of  the  motley  group  around 
seemed  to  take  heed  of  the  fray — it  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  tiling  of  course.  But  these  sort  of  proceedings 
Edwin  could  not  understand— his  heart  recoiled  from  the 
idea  of  seeing  a  man  murdered  in  cold  blood;  so  he  in¬ 
stantly  rushed  forward,  and  dashed  off  the  intending  mur¬ 
derer  from  his  victim.  The  latter,  thus  relieved  of  one  of 
his  adversaries,  was  not  long  in  settling  the  other ;  and  he 
started  to  his  feet  and  ran  forward  to  the  door  with  all 
speed  imaginable,  seizing,  in  his  flight,  a  large  clasp- 
knife  which  lay  upon  an  unoccupied  chair.  He  had 
scarcely  time  to  get  outside,  when  the  other  was  close 
upon  him.  The  foremost,  in  desperation,  pulled  the  door 
to,  w’ith  a  bang;  but  not  so  quickly,  however,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  adversary  from  thrusting  forth  His  arm.  After  a 
momentary  struggle  to  force  the  door  open  again,  the  latter 
started  back  from  his  position  with  a  scream,  and  came 
howling  into  the  kitchen,  exhibiting  to  the  assembled  lieges 
his  arm  minus  the  hand,  and  the  lacerated  stump  all  dripping 
gore. 

“  Haud  it  to  the  ribs,  Rab !  ”  was  the  instant  advice  of  the 
crone  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  fray;  and,  with  desperate 
resolution,  the  man  thrust  the  bloody  stump  against  the 
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glowing  bars  of  the  grate.  After  thus  having  stanched  the 
blood  by  actual  cautery,  he  took  a  knife  from  a  shelf,  and, 
without  uttering  a  word,  rushed  forth  again  in  evident  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  enemy.0 

All  this  had  been  gone  through  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time — so  short,  that  Edwin  had  scarcely  three 
minutes  of  breathing  time  allowed  him,  from  the  moment 
of  his  having  aided  the  fallen  man,  until  he  was  again  in 
the  grip  of  his  captors  ;  and  all  was  then  quiet.  By  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  occupants  of  the  cottage,  Edwin,  who,  from  his 
recent  interference,  began  to  assume  a  formidable  appear¬ 
ance  in  their  eyes,  was  conducted  into  an  inner  apart¬ 
ment,  and  the  door  locked  upon  him  ;  while  Dominique  was 
led  off  to  a  place  of  security  out  doors,  amidst  his  prayers  and 
supplications  to  let  him  go  free  this  once,  and  he  would 
promise  “never  to  do  the  like  again;”  that  is  to  say,  he 
would  promise  anything  in  nature  if  they  would  suffer  him  to 
depart ;  but  whether  he  could  keep  his  promise,  was  “  quite 
another  thing." 

Left  alone  to  himself,  Edwin’s  first  thought  was  of  the 
means  of  escape.  He  scrutinised  the  room  into  which  he 
had  been  thrust,  as  minutely  as  he  could,  by  the  imperfect 
light  afforded  him  through  a  chink  in  the  shutter  which 
barricaded  the  window  on  the  outside.  It  was,  as  far  as  he 
could  perceive,  a  dismal-looking  place  enough  :  cold  and  com¬ 
fortless,  with  a  profusion  of  straw  in  every  corner,  which  led 
him  to  imagine  that  it  was  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose 
of  a  dormitory.  He  tried  the  window,  and  found  that  it 
opened ;  but  all  hope  of  escape  in  that  quarter  failed,  when 
he  found  that  the  massive  outside  shutter  was  barred  on  the 
other  side.  He  closed  the  window,  and  paced  the  apart¬ 
ment  with  an  agitated  air.  He  cursed  his  vile  stars  that  had 
led  him  that  way — he  regretted  every  minute  that  passed, 
which  did  not  bring  him  a  jot  nearer  his  place  of  destination. 
And  thus  the  night  wore  on. 

There  was  a  clashing  of  bottles  and  glasses,  and  a  sound  of 
boisterous  mirth  issuing  from  the  apartment  from  which  he 
had  been  so  forcibly  ejected.  It  was  something  to  divert  his 
attention,  so  he  drew  towards  the  door,  and,  through  a  crack 
in  one  of  the  pannels,  resolved  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
the  “  vagrant  crew.”  Since  he  had  been  of  their  company 
there  was  a  considerable  accession  to  their  number.  I  hey 
all  sat  promiscuously  arranged,  some  on  their  neighbours 
knees — the  female  part  of  them  seemingly  giving  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  that  sort  of  seat — round  a  long  oaken  board,  on  which 
were  deposited  oatmeal  cakes,  kobbucks  of  cheese,  poultry, 
eggs,  ham,  and  such  other  gear  as  the  depredations  of  the 
afternoon  had  brought  them. 

“  The  wrinkled  beldame  there  you  might  espy. 

And  ripe  young  maiden  with  the  glassy  eye  ; 

Men  in  their  prime,  and  striplings  dark  and  dun. 

Scathed  with  the  storm,  and  freckled  with  the  sun.” 

A  motley  group  they  were  indeed  to  look  upon. 

“  Ay,  ay  !  it’s  all  very  well ;  but  if  the  grawlerf  don’t  come 
to  the  nubbin  chit  t  afore  six  months  are  over,  I 'm  blowed.” 
So  said  a  short  little  swarthy  fellow,  with  a  southern  accent, 
to  a  girl  who  happened  to  be  placed  next  him. 

“  Wha  is ’t  ye  ’re  speaking  aboot,  Dick  Squag  ?  ”  inquired 
a  raw-boned  gentleman  in  a  tattered  plaid,  who  sat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  board,  following  his  inquiry  up  with 
this  pertinent  advice Dinna  you  lip  §  ony  ane  in  my 

company  l  ”  _  ,  ,  ' 

“  Why,  of  Tom  Switcher,  to  be  sure,  my  Toby !  him  as 
some  on  ’em  calls  our  captain.  There’s  never  no  good’ll 
come  on  him,  that  I 'm  sartain  sure  of.” 

“  There ’s  nae  use  for  being  owe  sure  o’  onything,  Maister 

*  Such  a.  circumstance  actually  occurred  at  a  solitary  farm  house  on 
the  borders  of  Dumfries  and  Roxburghshire. 

f  Beggar,  $  Gallows,  §  Miscall, 


Dick.  There ’s  nae  sayin  what  ye  may  come  to  yersel’,  afore 
sax  months  gae  by.  But  I  ken  ye  hae  a  sare  spite  at  Tam 
Switcher  ;  and  I  ken  what  it 's  for  too.” 

“  You  know  !  ”  exclaimed  the  little  man,  half  rising,  with 
an  ireful  countenance ;  “  and  what  do  you  know,  Mister 
Macrae  ?  ” 

“  I  ken  maybe  rnair  than  ye  wad  gi’e  me  credit  for  kennin,” 
was  Mister  Macrae’s  reply. 

This  reply,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Dick  Squag;  for  he 
called  upon  Macrae  for  an  explanation  of  his  ambiguous 
phrases. 

“  Hoot,  man  !  ”  retorted  Macrae  ;  “  there 's  nae  use  for 
making  ony  mail’  banes  aboot  it.  The  plain  fact  an’  matter 
o’  the  case  is,  that  Nancy  there  has  an  e’e  for  male  beauty, 
and  she  prefers  Captain  Switcher  afore  some  ither  o’  our 
sma’  freends  here.  An’  I  maun  say  the  lassie 's  a  judge, 
for  she  thoclit  a  great  dale  o’  me  afore  Tam  cam  amang 
us.” 

Squag’s  first  impulse  was  to  get  up  a  quarrel  with  Macrae  ; 
but,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  he,  with  an  effort,  suppressed 
his  rising  wrath,  and  sat  down  at  the  board,  muttering  some¬ 
thing  about  the  folly  of  a  free  race  like  them  having  rulers  of 
any  kind. 

“Whisht,  whisht,  man,  Dicky.  Div  ye  no  see,”  said 
the  damsel  at  his  side,  directing  her  glance  towards  the 
entrance  porch,  at  which  a  figure  in  a  cloak  and  slouched  hat 
appeared. 

Advancing  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  gentleman  with 
the  cloak  was  hailed  ar  “  Captain  !  ” 

“  So,”  said  he,  and  as  he  spoke  Edwin  thought  he  recog¬ 
nised  the  voice  as  pertaining  to  some  one  he  had  met  before, 
“some  of  you  have  again  been  making  prisoners.  'Tis  a 
useless  job.  Can’t  you  take  what  cash  the  fools  have  about 
them,  and  let  them  on  their  way  again  ?  ” 

“  One  of  the  fellows  was  restless,”  quoth  one  of  Edwin’s 
captors,  “  and  would  not  allow  us  to  rob  him  like  a  gen’leman. 
If  we  hadn’t  nabbed  °  him,  he  would  have  raised  the  down  f 
at  Lauder,  and  its  nibs  J  as  well  as  us  would  have  had  to  look 
out  for  squalls.” 

“And  what  do  ye  mean  to  make  o’  them,  my  queer 
cuftin  ?  ”  §  was  the  pertinent  inquiry  of  another  of  the  gang. 

“  Hem  !  I  don’t  exactly  know,”  returned  the  other.  “  But 
if  we  can’t  turn  them  to  better  account,  we  must  just  leave 
them  here  to  keep  company  with  the  rats  when  we  decamp 
this  day  week.” 

Here  was  a  prospect  for  Edwin.  His  heart  died  within 
him  ere  the  words  were  dry  upon  the  speaker’s  lips.  No 
hope  of  release — no  heaven-falling  dews  to  give  a  freshness  to 
his  tortured  breast.  All  seemed  dark  before  him — dark,  dark, 
and  gloomy. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  sunken  state  by  the  voice  of  the 
captain — that  voice  which  he  thought  he  knew — rebuking 
the  person  who  had  last  spoken,  for  carelessness : — 

“When  you  take  prisoners  again,”  said  he,  “see  that 
you  tie  up  their  horses  more  firmly,  and  don’t  leave  their 
loaded  pistols  beneath  their  saddlebows,  to  aid  them,  should 
they  escape.” 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  drew  forth  from  under  his 
mantle  Edwin’s  pistol ;  and  as  he  gazed  on  it,  Edwin  fancied 
he  saw  him  give  an  involuntary  start. 

“  Come,  come,  Switcher !  ”  cried  he  that  was  called  Macrae, 
“  dinna  let  sma’  things  like  that  disturb  ye,  man  ;  but  sit  ya 
doon,  and  tak’  yer  supper  wi’  the  lave  o’  us.” 

Agreeable  to  which  proposition,  the  captain  proceeded  to 
divest  himself  of  liis  mantle  and  his  beaver ;  and  in  so  doing, 
disclosed  to  Edwin  the  form  and  features  of  the  pretended 
lover  of  Mrs  Bertram,  ere  she  had  assumed  that  name ;  whom 
he  had  followed  to  the  Jewish  dealer’s  hovel,  in  the  narrow 

*  Captured,  t  Would  have  given  the  alarm.  $  Yourself.  §  Churl, 
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lane  at  Lisbon.  Here  was  a  strange  enougli  circumstance ; 
but  Edwin  was  at  the  moment  too  mindful  of  his  own  peril¬ 
ous  situation  to  give  it  much  reflection. 

“  Sangs  and  clatter,”  as  yet,  seemed  to  be  the  staple  com¬ 
modity  of  the  evening’s  entertainment.  Every  one  in  his 
turn  essayed  his  vocal  powers ;  but  no  song  that  was  then 
sung  appeared  so  much  to  please  the  tastes  of  the  assembled 
nompany,  or  met  with  more  applause,  than  one  which  Dick 
Squag  gave  tongue  to.  The  air  was  “  The  Legacy.”  The 
words  ran  someway  thus  : — 

“  When  in  quod  I  shall  calm  recline, 

Oh  beav  my  coat  to  my  uncle  dear  : 

Show  him  how  stylish  the  gilt  buttons  shine, 

And  bring  the  pewter  to  me,  over  here. 

Bid  him  not  fumble  for  screaves  *  in  the  pocket ; 

For  they  long  ago  have  taken  their  flight ; 

And  all  that  he  ’ll  find  will  be  an  old  looket 
Of  Sail’s,  vich  she  gave  me  last  Saturday  night. 

Tol  de  riddle  di,  fol  de  riddle  di,  lie. 

“  Ven  the  days  of  my  kick  are  o’er, 

Then  vith  my  nab  at  some  slopseller’s  call ; 

He  ’ll  hang ’t  on  a  peg  outside  his  door ; 

For  a  bob  he  may  have  it,  lining  and  all. 

Then  if  some  cove  wot  has  saved  his  bacon. 

Observes  it  by  chance  in  passing  along, 

I ’m  sure  vith  its  look  he  ’ll  be  instantly  taken, 

And  vatever  he  pays  for ’t  he  can’t  go  wrong. 

Bight  fal  liddle  di,  tol  de  rol,  &c. 

“  Keep  this  pipe  vich  I ’ve  jist  done  smoking, 

To  grace  your  mug  ven  I ’m  at  rest ; 

Never  1  oh  never  do  a  thing  so  shocking, 

As  lend  it  to  lips  a  pipe  never  press’d  ; 

But  ven  some  warm  tobacco  lover 

Is  in  vant  of  a  smoke,  and  not  one  can  get, 

Oh  !  then  you  are  velcome  to  hand  it  him  over, 

While  the  cove  pays  the  piper  in  heavy  vet. 

Tol  di  riddle  di,”  & c. 

There  was  another  song,  sung  by  a  nameless  wight,  which 
seemed  to  be  relished  nearly  as  much  as  the  foregoing ;  but 
the  applause  which  followed  its  delivery  was  not  quite  so 
universal.  It  was  sung  to  an  air  somewhat  similar  to  the 
more  modern  one  of  “  All  Round  my  Hat ; "  and  the  words 
went  as  follow : — 

“  All  up  the  spout,  my  Sunday  hat  reposes, 

All  up  the  spout,  for  a  twelvemonth  and  &  day  ; 

And  if  any  of  my  palls  the  reason  vish  to  noses, 

Tell  ’em  I ’d  no  tin  my  lodgings  for  to  pay. 

“  ’Tvos  avalking  through  the  streets  von  nasty  vinter  morning, 

At  a  slopseller’s  door  I  this  castor  did  espy ; 

'Tvos  better  nor  the  von  vich  my  head-pieco  vos  adorning, 

For  it  had  a  crown,  and  so  I  determined  it  to  buy. 

All  up  the  spout,  fee. 

“  The  Jew  he  vos  old,  and  the  Jew  he  vos  blind  too, 

And  yet  he  couldn’t  help  a-cheating  me  to  try  ; 

And  though  that  vos  a  thing  I  never  vos  inclined  to, 

I  changed  my  old  for  his  new  hat,  and  vanish’d  speedily. 

All  up  the  spout,  &c. 

“  For  seven  short  veeks,  on  Sunday  I  did  vear  it, 

For  seven  short  veeks  all  but  von  half  a  day  ; 

Bad  luck  to  that  chap  wot  for  his  ’n  has  no  affection ; 

Oh,  I  'll  ‘  lift  ’  my  hat  v’enever  I ’ve  the  ready  for  to  pay. 

All  up  the  spout,  lie. 

“  There  is  some  young  men  is  so  preciously  peticlar, 

A-buyiug  of  a  new  hat  just  every  other  day  ; 

For  ven  their  old  gets  greasy,  and  its  look  no  longer  pleases, 

Vy,  then  they  takes  him  down,  and  they  tosses  him  avay. 

All  up  the  spout,  &c. 

“  I  got  mine  newly  lined  just  a  day  before  ve  parted, 

’Cos  l  vish’d  it  to  look  smartish  ven  I  met  vith  I’olly  Gray ; 
But  my  infernal  landlady,  so  werry  cruel  hearted, 

Came  in  and  talk’d  of  quod,  so  I  gave  it  her  avay. 
m  All  up  the  spout,”  kc. 

At  the  termination  of  this  very  edifying  ditty,  a  dance  was 
proposed,  and  unanimously  agreed  to.  IJp  rose  the  entire 
company  in  most  elegant  disorder.  Sandy  Macrae  was  re- 

*  Bank-note*. 


quired  to  act  as  musician  on  the  occasion ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  was  placed  upon  an  inverted  barrel,  with  a  pair  of  Scotch 
bagpipes — that  most  umnelodious  instrument — in  his  hug. 
Like  his  Satanic  Majesty  in  Burns’s  exquisite  and  decidedly 
best  poem,  “  Tam  o’  Shanter,” 

“  He  screw’d  his  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl, 

Till  roof  and  rafters  a’  did  dirl ;  ” 

while  the  dancers  footed  it  most  lustily. 

“  They  reel’d,  they  set,  they  cross’d,  they  cleekit, 

Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit,” 

accompanying  their  movements  with  an  occasional  eldrich 
shriek,  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  Scottish  practi¬ 
tioners,  who  “  trip  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,”  to  their  own 
native  measures. 

How  long  all  this  daffin  would  have  continued  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Edwin  was  quite  tired  of  it  ere  it  was 
half  done.  The  screeching  of  the  bagpipes,  and  the  noise  of 
the  dancers,  had  imparted  to  him  a  pretty  considerable  head¬ 
ache.  As  for  sleeping,  even  had  he  been  so  inclined,  and 
could  have  felt  secure  in  his  present  situation,  it  was  as  a 
thing  impossible.  After  some  half-hour  spent  in  bewailing 
his  unlucky  fate,  and  in  pacing  his  chamber,  be  returned  to 
his  old  station  at  the  door,  as  a  silent  spectator,  through  a 
crevice,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  gipsy  crew,  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  sudden  interruption  of  their  orgies,  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  him  of  the  bloody  stump,  dragging  in  Dominique 
with  his  left  hand. 

“  Fiuly !  fiuly  1 "  cried  the  savage;  “ye  would  a’  pe  tance 
tancing  there  hke  a  parcel  o’  porn  idiwuts,  the  time  your 
prishoner  was  nearly  make  his  escape." 

At  this  announcement  of  the  desperate  doings  of  poor 
Dominique,  the  company  at  large  expressed  their  most  un¬ 
limited  surprise.  Escape,  indeed !  such  an  atrocious  piece 
of  impudence  was  quite  unparalleled  in  their  annals;  and, 
by  way  of  retaliating  upon  Dominique  for  the  injury  he  had 
done  them,  they  bandied  him  about  from  one  to  another, 
with  the  greatest  dexterity  imaginable,  for  some  time,  until 
it  was  proposed  by  Dicky  Squag  that  they  should  souse  the 
offender  in  the  well. 

Shouts  expressive  of  unanimity  rent  the  air  at  this  pro¬ 
posal,  and  Dominique  was  hurried  along  to  the  farther  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  apartment,  the  well  being  located  in  the  ut¬ 
most  corner  thereof,  the  mouth  of  which  was  entirely  covered 
by  a  broad  flat  stone.  This  stone  was  raised,  and  the  gipsies 
were  about  to  carry  their  design  into  execution,  when  Captain 
Switcher,  who  had  for  the  last  ten  minutes  been  quietly 
seated  at  the  table  by  himself,  sprang  into  the  midst  of  them, 
and  commanded  them  to  desist. 

“  Who  cries  hold?”  said  Squag,  erecting  his  little  figure 
to  its  utmost  height,  and  confronting  the  captain.  “It’s 
all  very  well  for  you,  Tom  Switcher,  to  say  ve  shan’t  do 
this  and  ve  shan't  do  that;  but  I’m  coored*  if  ve  of  the 
old  gang  don't  do  jist  as  ve  please ;  so  put  that  in  your  pipe 
and  smoke  it." 

At  first,  the  captain  only  contemplated  his  antagonist  with 
a  frown ;  but  as  the  fellow  proceeded  in  his  speech,  he  began 
to  grow  tetchy,  and  by  the  time  the  little  man  had  finished, 
he  was  in  a  tolerably  decent  passion. 

“  Audacious  cur  !  ”  he  cried,  “  do  you  dare  thus  to  whisper 
treason  against  your  leader.  By  heaven  - 

“  Keep  your  temper,  Captain  Switcher,  alias  Tom  Dumps, 
alias  Barney  Macgoulderich,  alias  Tom  Martin  the  deserter’. 
Ye’ll  need  it  all  afore  you’re  done  wi’  me.  Never  mind,  my 
dol  pab,  but  fake  away  there,  fake  away  ! "  f 

The  gipsies  indicated  a  willingness  to  obey  Squag’s  com* 

*  Whipped. 

t  Never  mind,  my  jolly  companion* ;  but  go  on  there -go  on. 
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mand,  which,  when  the  captain  saw,  he  seized  Squag  by  the 
collar,  and,  being  a  powerful  man,  lifted  him  fairly  off  his 
feet,  gave  him  one  swing  in  the  air,  and  tossed  him  to  the 
other  end  of  the  apartment.  That  done,  he  strode  from  the  hut. 

All  this  had  not  been  lost  upon  Edwin.  He  had  followed, 
with  an  anxious  eye,  the  form  of  poor  Dominique,  and  when 
he  saw  him  dragged  to  the  brink  of  the  well,  a  heart-wrung 
tear  sprung  to  his  eye,  and  fell  upon  his  outstretched  hand. 
A  gleam  of  joy  revisited  his  heart  when  he  beheld  the  cap¬ 
tain  interfere,  and  breathlessly  he  hung  upon  the  words  with 
which  the  little  Englishman  threw  defiance  in  his  teeth. 
Great  was  his  astonishment  when,  among  the  other  aliases  of 
Switcher  enumerated  by  Squag,  he  heard  that  of  “Tom 
Martin  ”  pronounced.  The  truth  suddenly  flashed  upon  him, 
and  he  could  not  doubt  but  that  he  beheld  his  quondam 
school-fellow — the  murderer  of  Old  Ailsie,  and  the  primary 
cause  of  his  long  exile  from  his  native  land. 

The  captain  had  no  sooner  left  the  hut,  than  the  gipsies, 
instigated  by  him  of  the  bloody  hand,  and  Squag,  who  came 
to  his  senses  again  right  speedily,  exhibited  symptoms  of 
completing  their  contemplated  outrage  upon  the  trembling 
Dominique,  and,  in  spite  of  his  prayers  and  entreaties,  he 
was  dragged  forward,  and  pushed  down  into  the  well,  amidst 
the  seeming  regrets  of  the  few,  and  the  laughter  of  the  many. 
The  poor  creature  they  had  thus  wantonly  annoyed,  after  a 
short  time  appeared  to  have  partially  recovered,  and  to  be 
striving  to  free  himself  from  the  place  of  his  captivity,  for  his 
fingers  were  soon  discernible,  clinging  to  the  stones  which 
edged  the  brink  of  the  well.  This  was  no  sooner  perceived 
than  several  of  the  assembled  crew  strove  to  disengage  his 
grasp ;  some  with  their  hands,  others  with  their  feet ;  but, 
although  scarred  and  bruised,  the  fingers  still  retained  their 
place,  until  he  of  the  bloody  hand  lifted  up  an  axe  which 
was  lying  near,  and  with  one  blow  severed  the  fingers  from 
the  hand,  A  long  loud  shriek,  a  struggle  in  the  water,  and 
all  was  over. 

The  moment  Edwin  saw  the  axe  lifted,  he  turned  away 
his  eyes,  fully  anticipating  the  dreadful  result.  He  was 
heartsick  ;  he  essayed  to  call  out  to  the  wanton  savages  to 
desist,  but  he  could  not — his  Ups  were  parched  with  the 
thirst  of  over-wrought  anxiety — his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth.  A  witness  of  all  these  horrid  proceedings, 
Edwin  could  not  help  fancying  that  his  turn  might  be  next ; 
and,  as  the  first  law  of  human  nature  is  self-preservation,  no 
sooner  had  the  thought  crossed  his  mind,  than  he  arose, 
determining  to  guard  against  any  forcible  entrance  into  the 
room  which  might  be  made,  and  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as 
possible.  With  this  intent,  he  began  piling  up  behind  the 
door  all  the  bundles  of  straw  he  could  find  in  the  room.  He 
had  nearly  exhausted  all  his  materials,  when  a  sudden  gleam 
of  moonlight  shone  upon  his  work.  He  turned  round,  and 
beheld  the  window-shutters  wide  open,  and  a  man  attempting 
to  get  into  the  room.  Edwin  started,  and  would  have  called 
out ;  but  the  stranger  motioned  him  to  silence,  and,  entering, 
stood  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  Edwin  in  the  palpable  image  of 
Tom  Martin. 

“  Fly  for  your  life,  Edwin  Falkner,”  said  Tom,  in  a 
whisper.  “  Your  horse  is  in  readiness  without.  You  see  I 
know  you,”  he  added.  •“  If  you  ask  me  how,  it  was  the  en¬ 
graved  plate  upon  your  pistols  that  gave  me  the  information. 
See  !  here  they  are ;  take  them,  and  fly  !  ” 

“  But,  Tom  Martin,"  he  replied,  “  tell  me  why  I  find  you 
here,  among  such  lawless  men  ?  ” 

“  This  is  no  time  for  explanation,”  answered  Tom.  “  At 
some  future  day,  perhaps,  we  may  meet  again,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances — you  shall  then  know  all ;  but,  at 
present,  farewell !  ” 

“  Stay,  however,  one  moment,  Martin,”  6aid  Edwin  Falkner, 
“  while  I  exhort  you  to  quit  this  wretched  life,  and  even  offer 


you  the  means  of  doing  so.  Since  I  last  saw  you  I  have 
been  abroad,  and  made  a  handsome  fortune  in  trade,  which 
I  am  still  pursuing,  and  am  now  established  in  Glasgow. 
Abandon  this  perilous  and  wicked  life,  and  I  will  provide  for 
you  by  giving  you  honest  employment,  whereby  you  may 
soon  and  safely  acquire  a  competence.” 

Tom  Martin  looked  very  steadfastly  at  the  speaker,  as  if, 
at  first,  suspicious  of  a  snare ;  but  judging  of  his  sincerity 
by  his  countenance,  he  held  out  his  hand,  and,  with  some 
little  emotion,  said — 

“  Ned  !  you’re  an  honest  fellow,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
offer  ;  but  you  must  not  trust  me  yet.  I  am  not  tired  of  my 
calling ;  and,  while  these  men  look  up  to  me  as  their  captain, 
I  cannot  desert  them.” 

“  Then  promise  me,”  urged  Edwin,  “  that,  should  you  ever 
know  distress,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  me  to  help 
you.” 

“You  are  kind,  Ned — much  kinder  than  I  deserve;  but 
you  have  my  promise.  Now,  farewell !  God  bless  you  !  ” 

So  saying,  Tom  Martin  dragged,  rather  than  assisted,  Edwin 
through  the  window,  placed  his  pistols  in  his  hand,  and  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  the  next  moment  the  schoolfellows 
went  forth  upon  their  separate  ways. 

Edwin  rode  briskly  onward  for  some  time,  until,  feeling 
himself  a  little  more  secure,  he  slackened  his  pace  to  give  more 
ease  to  the  animal  which  he  bestrode.  His  thoughts  uncon¬ 
sciously  recurred  to  the  events  which  had  occurred  within  the 
last  few  hours,  and  he  could  not  help  bewailing  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Mrs  Bertram’s  servant,  Dominique. 

His  road  lay  down  a  winding  path  in  the  hill,  overhung  by 
a  precipice ;  and,  as  he  arrived  at  its  termination,  the  body 
of  a  man 

“  Lying  stark  in  the  cold  moonshine,” 

intercepted  his  way.  He  dismounted,  and,  turning  over  the 
body,  the  front  of  which  was  downwards,  beheld  the  remains 
of  the  old  man  he  had  seen,  on  his  first  entrance  to  the  hut 
at  Lowrie’s  Den,  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  gipsy, 
whose  hand  was  afterwards  severed  from  his  arm.  That  the 
old  man,  when  first  pursued  by  the  gipsy,  had  either  fallen 
over  the  precipice,  or  been  pushed  over,  seemed  evident  to 
Edwin.  It  might  be  uncharitableness  that  dictated  the  idea, 
but  he  was  rather  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  view  of  the  case. 
As  it  was,  however,  he  could  not  alter  the  state  of  matters ; 
so,  removing  the  body  from  the  pathway,  he  remounted  his 
horse,  and  continued  his  journey. 

He  arrived,  that  afternoon,  without  any  further  accident, 
at  Middleton ;  and,  putting  up  his  horse  at  an  inn,  proceeded 
immediately,  on  foot,  to  the  residence  of  his  mother.  It  was 
a  neat  little  two-story  cottage,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
with  a  garden  around  it,  railed  in  from  the  road  by  wooden 
rails  painted  white.  The  gate  was  standing  half  open  ;  so 
Edwin  pulled  it  up,  and  entered  the  garden.  An  unusual 
stillness  prevailed  around,  broken  only  occasionally  by  the 
sobs  of  a  female,  which  evidently  proceeded  from  a  room  in 
the  second  story,  the  window  of  which  was  half  unclosed.  A 
fearful  boding  hung  upon  his  heart:  he  felt  afraid  that  all 
was  over — that  his  sole  remaining  parent  had  ceased  to  live. 
Summoning  resolution,  however,  he  rang  the  door  bell,  and 
was  admitted.  On  entering  the  parlour,  he  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  see  a  stranger  seated  alone  at  the  table,  who  in¬ 
stantly  arose  and  welcomed  him.  The  stranger  was  habited 
in  a  naval  uniform,  and  might  be  a  man  of  perhaps  forty-five 
or  six.  There  was  a  strange  familiarity  in  his  manner  to¬ 
wards  Edwin,  which  seemed  to  that  gentleman  extraordinary, 
as  he  had  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  the  stranger  be¬ 
fore. 

“What!”  said  the  stranger,  observing  Edwin’s  surprise, 
“  have  you  so  soon  forgotten  an  old  messmate  ?  ” 
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As  soon  as  lie  heard  the  sound  of  the  officer’s  voice,  Edwin 
recognised  him  at  once,  and  embraced  him  with  cordiality. 
It  was  his  long-lost  cousin,  Frank  Chambers. 

“  Tell  me,  Frank  !  ”  said  he,  “  how  all  this  has  come  about 
- — how  ” - 

“  Oh,  it ’s  a  long  story  !  ”  returned  Chambers ;  “  and  we 
haven ’t  time  for  it  now.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  am  a  married 
man,  and  captain  of  his  Majesty’s  frigate,  the  Spitfire.” 

“  And  your  wife  ?  ” 

“Is  in  the  room  above,  attended  by  her  maid.” 

“  She  is  weeping  then— for  I  heard  her  sobs  audibly  enough 
as  I  passed  through  the  garden.  I  fear  to  ask  the  cause  of 
her  grief — I  can  almost  guess  it — yet  I  am  prepared  for  the 
worst — my  poor  mother  ” - 

“  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  she  expired  within  the  hour.” 

“Oh!  this  is  too  much,”  exclaimed  Edwin,  striking  his 
forehead  with  his  clenched  hand.  “  Died  within  an  hour  and 
I - 0  God !  ’tis  terrible  !  ” 

He  paced  the  room  with  a  distracted  air,  inwardly  cursing 
the  cause  of  his  detention.  When  he  was  a  little  more  com¬ 
posed,  he  insisted  on  accompanying  Captain  Chambers  to  the 
chamber  of  death ;  and  he  gazed,  with  an  agony  of  intense 
grief,  upon  the  last  mortal  remains  of  her  to  whom  ho  owed 
his  being.  He  kissed  her  bloodless  cheek  and  her  pale  lips 
in  silence,  then  suffered  himself  to  be  led  quietly  from  the 
room  by  his  cousin.  The  next  morning  he  despatched  a 
letter  to  Miss  Margaret  M'Vittie,  at  Glasgow,  acquainting  her 
with  the  melancholy  particulars,  and  mentioning  that  it  would 
now  be  quite  impossible,  on  account  of  the  approaching 
funeral,  for  him  to  be  with  her  by  the  day  he  had  fixed ;  but 
added,  that  so  soon  afterwards  as  decency  would  permit,  he 
would  be  with  her,  when,  he  said,  they  would  arrange  regard¬ 
ing  the  solemnisation  of  their  nuptials,  which  must,  of 
necessity,  be  postponed  for  a  few  months.  That  morning, 
Captain  Chambers’s  wife  was  too  unwell  to  make  her  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  breakfast  table,  but  towards  the  afternoon  she 
sent  to  her  husband  to  say  that,  as  she  was  now  much  better, 
she  would  be  happy  to  see  Mr  Falkner  along  with  him  in  the 
drawing-room. 

“You  will  perhaps  be  astonished  when  you  learn  who  my 
wife  is,”  said  the  captain  to  Edwin,  as  they  ascended  the 
stairs. 

“  Have  I  ever  seen  her  before  ?  ”  was  the  natural  inquiry. 

“I  strongly  suspect  you  have,”  returned  Frank,  at  the 
same  time  throwing  open  the  drawing-room  door,  and  usher¬ 
ing  in  Edwin. 

A  lady  was  seated  on  a  chair  at  the  window ;  and,  as  the 
gentlemen  entered  the  room,  she  rose.  Her  eyes,  though  red 
with  weeping,  were  not  quite  dimmed  of  their  lustre ;  and, 
though  her  cheek  was  pale  at  that  moment,  it  was  evident 
that,  when  in  good  health  and  spirits,  she  must  be  decidedly 
good  looking.  Edwin  gazed  upon  her  for  a  moment ;  but  he 
failed  to  recognise  features  with  which  he  had  once  been 
familiar.  His  cousin  advanced  to  his  aid,  and,  in  due  form, 
introduced  the  lady  to  him  as  Mrs  Chambers,  and  the  veiled 
and  mysterious  female  of  the  castle  with  the  seven  towers, 
who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  procuring  his  escape. 

Edwin  with  tears  of  gratitude  in  his  eyes  thanked  her  for 
the  kindness  she  had  shown  to  him  in  Spain  ;  which  was  the 
more  enhanced,  he  said,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a 
stranger. 

“  Not  such  a  stranger  as  you  imagine,  Ned !  ”  cried  the 
captain. 

“How?”  said  Edwin,  with  a  look  of  the  most  profound 
amazement.  “  What  mean  you  ?  ” 

“That  in  the  lady  before  you,  you  behold  your  sister, 
Kate.” 

Here  was  a  joyful  discovery.  Ned  embraced  his  sister 
again  and  again,  and,  finally,  insisted  on  hearing,  from  her 


own  lips,  the  chief  events  which  had  occurred  to  her  since 
he  saw  her  last,  with  which  she  cheerfully  complied.  It 
appeared  that  the  vessel  in  which  she  was  accompanying  a 
family  to  Malta,  in  the  capacity  of  lady’s  maid,  was  attacked 
and  captured  by  a  Spanish  man-of-war.  The  crew  and 
passengers  of  the  English  vessel  were  landed  at  Port  San- 
dada,  where,  after  having  all  been  deprived  of  whatever 
valuables  they  possessed,  some  of  them  were  turned  adrift 
to  seek  their  fortunes,  while  others,  whom  it  was  calculated 
could  be  turned  to  account  afterwards,  were  safely  immured 
in  prison.  The  commander  of  the  Spaniard,  Don  Gomez 
de  las  Casas,  fired  with  the  beauty  of  Kate  Falkner,  took 
her  as  his  part  of  the  spoil,  and  conveyed  her  to  the  Castle 
of  the  Seven  Towers,  where,  for  some  time,  he  tried,  by  kind¬ 
ness,  to  win  her  to  his  purpose ;  but  in  vain.  Being  suddenly 
called  again  into  active  service,  he  left  Kate  under  the  strict 
charge  of  the  keeper  of  the  castle,  with  orders  that  she  was 
to  be  allowed  to  take  an  airing  daily  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
seven  towers ;  she  was  also  to  be  occasionally  permitted  to 
walk  in  the  garden  with  which  the  castle  was  surrounded ; 
but  on  no  account  was  she  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to,  or  hold 
converse  with  any  one,  except  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  and 
the  porter  of  the  castle.  For  some  time  she  led  a  weary  life 
enough,  until  the  arrival  of  Frank  and  Edwin,  whom  she 
knew  not  to  be  her  relations.  During  her  daily  walks  upon 
the  ramparts,  she  saw  and  became  enamoured  of  the  hand¬ 
some  sailor,  Frank  Chambers,  and  she  resolved  to  aid  his 
escape  and  that  of  his  companion.  Her  first  motion  was  to 
procure  a  strong  rope,  nearly  long  enough  to  reach  from  the 
ramparts  to  the  foot  of  the  tower.  This  she  secreted  in  a 
niche ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  an  opportunity  presented  itself 
of  acquainting  Edwin,  by  letter,  of  the  provision  for  their 
escape.  It  was  her  original  intention  to  have  taken  her 
flight  along  with  them;  but,  upon  reflection,  her  maiden 
modesty  revolted  from  the  idea ;  and,  besides,  the  keeper 
being  more  than  ordinarily  strict  at  that  time  in  watching 
her  movements,  she  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  remain 
to  a  more  fitting  opportunity.  On  second  thoughts,  however, 
she  deemed  it  advisable  that  Edwin  alone  should  regain  Iris 
liberty,  and  that  Chambers  should  be  detained,  as  otherwise 
she  had  little  chance  of  her  ever  seeing  him  again.  With  this 
determination,  she  alarmed  the  inmates  of  the  castle,  at  the 
very  moment  Edwin  was  descending  from  the  tower  by  the 
rope,  whilst  Frank  remained  abovt^  The  keeper  rushed  up 
to  the  ramparts  with  a  ponderous  axe  in  his  hand,  and  seeing 
no  one— for  Frank,  hearing  a  noise,  had  secreted  himself — 
he  looked  over  the  tower,  and  beheld  Edwin’s  perilous  situa¬ 
tion.  With  a  blow  of  the  axe  he  severed  the  rope  in  twain, 
and  Edwin  fell  to  the  earth,  ere  Frank  could  guess  his  inten¬ 
tion,  and  run  from  his  place  of  concealment  to  prevent  the 
blow.  Frank,  however,  seeing  what  the  keeper  had  done, 
and  believing  Edwin  to  be  killed,  rushed  forward  and  dashed 
him  over  the  ramparts.  The  noise  of  his  fall  upon  the  ground 
below,  and  his  death-shriek,  sounded  loudly  and  fearfully 
amid  the  stillness  of  the  night.  The  next  moment  Frank 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  armed  attendants  of  the  keeper, 
and  the  rest  of  that  night  he  was  confined  in  a  stone  room, 
which  was  believed  to  be  much  stronger  than  the  one  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed. 

To  this  dungeon,  however,  there  was  a  secret  door,  which 
Kate  Falkner  had  accidentally  discovered  some  months  pre¬ 
viously,  and  had  then  secured  the  key  of  it.  By  this  entrance 
she  obtained  admittance  to  the  presence  of  Frank,  and  ven¬ 
tured  to  assure  him  of  his  safety.  After  all  the  rest  of  the 
castle  were  asleep,  she  almost  nightly  paid  him  a  visit,  carrying 
with  her  choice  viands,  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  the 
bread  and  water  on  which  he  had  been  doomed  to  breakfast 
and  dine.  By  degrees  Frank  began  to  entertain  an  affection 
for  Kate,  which  was  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of  her 
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being  his  cousin.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  effected  their 
escape  and  were  married.  After  much  privation,  they 
reached  England,  and  settled  in  Bristol.  Frank  obtained  the 
situation  of  boatswain's  mate  of  the  Benbow — a  three-decker, 
carrying  seventy-four  guns.  Leaving  Kate  in  Bristol,  with 
directions  to  write  to  her  parents,  he  set  sail  with  the  fleet, 
and  having  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  several  en¬ 
gagements,  was  preferred  to  the  rank  of  midshipman,  next 
to  tffiit  of  lieutenant,  and,  finally,  to  that  of  captain  of  his 
Majesty’s  frigate  the  Spitfire.  His  vessel  being  ordered 
round  to  the  Humber  to  undergo  a  thorough  repair,  Cap¬ 
tain  Chambers  brought  his  wife  along  with  him,  who  all 
this  time  had  been  living  at  Bristol,  never  having  had 
any  reply  to  the  letters  she  had  written  to  her  parents. 
They  proceeded  together  to  Middleton,  and  arrived  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  dying  moments  of  Kate’s  mother — 
her  other  parent  she  then,  for  the  first  time,  ascertained, 
having  been  dead  for  several  years.  Two  daughters,  the 
elder  of  whom  was  now  sixteen,  and  the  younger  nine  years 
of  age,  were  all  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  of  Kate  Falkner 
with  Frank  Chambers,  and  both  of  them  had  been  left  at  a 
boarding-school  at  Bristol. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Mrs  Falkner  completed,  and  her 
cottage  and  furniture  disposed  of,  Edwin  insisted  on  Captain 
Chambers  and  Kate  accompanying  him  to  Glasgow,  which, 
without  much  reluctance,  they  agreed  to  do. 

It  wras  late  in  the  evening  when  the  party  arrived  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  Edwin,  fatigued  with  his  journey,  did  not  think 
proper  to  wait  upon  the  M'Vitties,  but  set  forward,  in  a 
hackney  coach,  to  his  new  house,  which  he  had  left  in  charge 
of  his  servants ;  nor  was  it  till  afternoon  on  the  following 
day  that  he  found  leisure  to  turn  his  steps  towards  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  “  ladye  love.”  In  his  usual  unceremonious  way, 
he  ran  into  the  parlour,  and  found  Mr  M'Vittie  seated  alone. 
There  was  a  deep  grief  visible  in  the  hollow  eye  and  the 
ruffled  browr  of  the  old  man,  and  it  was  some  time  ere 
Edwin  could  summon  resolution  enough  to  ask  him  what 
had  happened.  Mr  M'Vittie  turned  his  eyes  upon  him  with 
a  vacant  stare,  but  gave  no  reply  to  his  question.  He  re¬ 
peated  it. 

“Happened!”  exclaimed  the  old  man.  “Enough  has 
happened — my  daughter — my  ungrateful  daughter,  Mar¬ 
garet  ” - 

“  Yes ! — yes  !  ”  eagerly  cried  Edwin ;  “  what  of  her  ?  ” 

“  She  has  disgraced  me  in  my  gray  hairs ! — She  has  gane 
awa’  an  left  me.  Actually  fled,  an’  wi’  an  officer;  but  if 
ever  - 

“  Stay  ! — stay !  ”  interposed  Edwin,  who  could  hardly  give 
belief  to  the  old  man’s  statement ;  “  do  not  curse  her !  ” 

The  fact  of  her  elopement  was  too  true,  however.  During 
Edwin’s  absence,  she  had  become  acquainted  with  a  Major 
Meredith,  who  was  not  long  in  persuading  her  to  abandon 
the  protection  of  her  father’s  roof,  and  the  brighter  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  happy  marriage,  for  the  romantic  purpose  of 
running  away  with  him.  “  Women  and  turkies,”  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  “all  have  a  tendency  to  draw  towards  the  red 
rag” — a  melancholy  fact,  which,  we  presume,  no  one  will 
dispute. 

Deep,  very  deep  was  the  pain  inspired  in  the  breast  of 
Edwin  by  this  intelligence.  In  the  first  hours  of  his  bereave¬ 
ment,  he  vowed  never  again  to  let  a  woman  gain  the  least 
ascendancy  over  his  affections.  Perhaps  he  was  right. 
.#••••• 

Several  years  flew  over  the  head  of  Edwin  Falkner,  en¬ 
livened  occasionally  by  the  visits  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Bertram, 
and  his  sister  Kate  and  her  husband.  His  whole  energies 
were  devoted  to  business,  and  he  was  momentarily  increasing 
his  store  of  riches.  His  mornings  were  invariably  spent  in 
his  warehouse — his  evenings  almost  always  at  home  in  the 


company  ol  his  two  nieces,  Julia  and  Fanny  Falkner,  whom 
he  had  adopted  as  his  heirs. 

Tom  Martin,  the  gipsy  leader,  was  now  in  Edwin’s  em¬ 
ployment,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  clerk;  but  Edwin, 
ever  generous,  allowed  him  an  apartment  in  his  own  house ; 
and  he  often  joined  the  family  circle  of  an  evening,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  amusement  by  relating  wondrous  stories 

“  Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 

Of  hair-breadth  ’scapes  i’  th’  imminent  deadly  breach.’’ 

He  had  called  one  morning,  about  three  years  before,  upon 
Mr  Falkner,  at  his  warehouse,  in  rather  a  shabby  condition. 
On  his  being  ushered  in,  Edwin  scarcely  knew  him ;  but  on 
being  told  who  he  was,  he  said — 

“What  brings  you  here?” 

“  Repentance !  ”  answered  Martin. 

“  Sit  down,  then,  and  tell  me  how  I  can  serve  you,”  said 
Edwin. 

“  Last  year,”  said  the  ci-devant  Captain  Switcher,  “  in 
consequence  of  a  shot  I  received,  I  lay  many  weeks  at  death’s 
door,  and  narrowly  escaped  apprehension.  That  brought  me 
to  my  senses ;  and  I  solemnly  swore,  if  God  spared  my  life, 
I  would  resort  to  you.  And  now  I  am  come,  trusting  to  your 
word  and  honour.” 

“  There  are  many  ways,”  observed  Ned,  “  wherein  you 
may  serve  me,  and  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence.  To¬ 
morrow  morning  I  will  set  you  to  work  in  the  wine  vaults. 
You  are  not  known  here.  Go,  therefore,  by  your  own  name  : 
deceptions  are  paltry  things.” 

Martin  held  out  his  hand ;  Edward  gave  him  his ;  and  no 
other  contract  was  made  between  them. 

After  the  murder  of  the  old  woman  Ailsie,  Tom  had 
betaken  himself  to  York,  and  from  thence  to  London, 
where,  amid  the  gaieties  of  that  metropolis,  he  soon  con¬ 
trived  to  spend  all  the  money  of  which  he  had  robbed  the 
old  woman.  He  then  entered  on  board  a  privateer,  which 
was  fitting  out  on  the  Thames.  They  set  sail.  The  vessel 
was  wrecked  oft’  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  every  one  of  the 
crew,  except  Tom,  perished.  In  Portugal,  he  had  been 
alternately  a  beggar  and  a  thief ;  and  would  have  continued 
so  much  longer,  had  he  not  been  afraid  that  the  old  Jew, 
who  was  the  usual  resetter  of  his  stolen  gear,  would  betray 
him  to  the  authorities.  “  I  escaped  on  board  the  Clipper,” 
were  Tom’s  own  words,  “  and  set  sail  from  Lisbon  on  the 
very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  I  was  to  have  obtained 
the  hand  of  an  heiress,  on  whom  I  had  imposed  myself  as 
Don  Garcias,  a  Spanish  grandee.”  He  arrived  in  England, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  soon  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  a  gang  of  snibs  or  pickpockets,  among 
whom  he  was  not  the  least  expert.  Betrayed  by  a  deeker,  ° 
the  beaks  f  came  upon  the  gang  in  a  flash  ken  ;  j  and  Tom, 
with  a  companion,  barely  escaped,  with  their  lives,  through 
a  back-door.  They  enlisted  in  a  marching  regiment,  and 
served  faithfully  for  some  time,  until  Tom,  having  got 
himself  intoxicated  one  evening,  was  put  into  the  black  hole 
all  night.  This  usage  did  not  well  assort  with  the  proud 
stomach  of  Tom;  and,  next  evening,  at  parade,  he  was 
found  missing ;  nor  could  the  regiment  obtain  any  trace  of 
him.  He  fled  towards  Scotland;  and,  in  crossing  the 
Borders,  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  gipsies.  The  free  and  un¬ 
restrained  manner  of  their  living  was  quite  to  Tom’s  mind  ; 
and,  without  much  persuasion,  he  united  himself  with  them. 
Ere  long,  he  rose  to  be  their  leader;  in  which  capacity 
Edwin  had  found  him. 

Tom  Martin  made  it  his  study  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
Bertrams  when  they  visited  Mr  Falkner ’s.  Little  did  Mrs 

♦  A  thief  kept  in  pay  by  a  constable. 

+■  Myrmidons  of  justice. 

J  A  house  for  receiving  stolen  goods. 
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Bertram  know  of  the  proximity  of  her  old  flame,  Don 
Garcias;  and,  if  she  had,  it  would,  no.  doubt,  have  cost  her 
some  little  surprise  to  have  found  him  in  the  capacity  of  clerk 
to  a  Glasgow  merchant.  There  is  one  circumstance  in  Mrs 
Bertram’s  life  worth  mentioning  here.  When  she  heard  of 
the  fate  of  her  servant,  Dominique,  on  Edwin’s  return  from 
Newcastle,  she  caused  strict  search  to  be  made  after  his 
murderers,  but  without  success  ;  and  she  had  the  remains  o 
Dominique  taken  from  the  well,  and  decently  interred  m  the 

churchyard  of  Lauder.  .  , 

Business  of  some  importance  demanding  Edwin  s  presence 
in  Liverpool,  he  set  sail  for  that  city,  taking  with  him  his 
eldest  niece,  Julia,  as  he  there  expected  to  meet  Captain 
Chambers  and  Kate.  He  would  have  taken  Fanny  with 
him  also,  had  she  not,  for  some  time  past,  been  in  bad 
health.  The  house  was  therefore  left  m  her  charge. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  after  their  de¬ 
parture,  Fanny,  seated  in  an  arbour  in  the  garden,  was 
struck  with  the  conversation  of  two  persons  who  passed. 
They  were  Tom  Martin,  and  a  woman,  habited  m  a  greatly 
faded  scarlet  cloak,  whose  countenance  bore  evident  marks  of 
the  last  few  years  of  her  life  having  been  devoted  to  dissipa- 

tion.  ,  .  n 

“  Pshaw !  Tom  Martin,”  she  said,  “  tis  easily  done,  man ; 

the  trouble ’s  not  great ;  and  'twill  make  our  fortunes. 

“But,”  answered  Tom,  “I  cannot  consent  to  rob  my 
benefactor.” 

“What!  Tom  Martin  turning  lily-livered!  Why,  man, 
when  I  first  knew  you,  six  years  ago,  you  were  reckoned  the 

boldest  on  the  Borders  ;  but  now  ’ - - 

Here  their  voices  died  away.  Fanny  returned,  to  the 
house,  and  spent  a  restless  night.  The  next  evening  she 
repaired  to  the  same  spot;  and,  about  the  same  time  as 
before,  the  same  two  individuals  met,  when,  by  dint  of  jeer- 
in",  the  woman  finally  overcame  all  Tom’s  scruples ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that,  the  following  night,  they  should  rob  Falkner  s 
house  of  everything  valuable. 

Fanny  was  in  great  trepidation— not  knowing  ivell  what 
to  do  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  She  did  not  sleep  a 
wink  all  night ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  she 
was  astir.  She  allowed  Tom  Martin  to  be  out  of  the  house 
before  she  adopted  any  steps ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  .gone 
than  she  ordered  her  uncle’s  carriage,  and  set  off  for 
Glasgow,  where  she  gave  information  to  the  authorities  of 
the  intended  robbery.  That  evening,  a  detatehment  of  the 
guard  was  secretly  despatched  to  Mr  Falkner  s,  and  let  in  by 
Fanny.  She  stationed  part  of  them  in  every  room,  behind 
curtains  and  screens,  and  patiently  waited  the  result. 
About  nine  o’clock,  a  knocking  was  heard  at  the  outer  dooi. 
The  people  were  admitted,  and  proved  to  be.  Edwin  and 
Julia  returned  from  Liverpool,  along  with  Captain  Chambers 
and  his  wife.  He  could  hardly  believe  in  the  treachery  of 
Tom  Martin,  when  it  was  told  to  him  by  I  anny  ;  yet  he 
gave  directions  that  all  lights  hi  the  house  should  be  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  that  the  servants  should  go  to  bed.  This 


was  scarcely  done,  when  they  heard  the  door  unlocked,  and 
steps  treading  stealthily  up  the  stairs.  Two  figures  entered 
the  room,  and  made  for  a  bureau  stationed  at  the  farther 
end.  By  an  arranged  signal,  the  doors  were  closed,  the 
candles  relit,  and  there  stood,  revealed  to  view,  Tom 
Martin,  with  a  valuable  gold  repeater  in  his  hand,  and 
the  woman  in  the  red  cloak  by  his  side.  They  were  in¬ 
stantly  secured.  As  they  were  about  to  be  led  off,  the 
woman  turned  her  gaze  upon  Edwin,  who  involuntarily 
started  back,  exclaiming — “  Margaret  M'Vittie !  ”  It  was 
indeed  Margaret.  Deserted  by  Major  Meredith— by  lnm 
who  had  sworn  to  love  her  through  life  she  soon  sunk  to 
the  lowest  state  of  degradation. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  Edwin  to  impede  the 


course  of  justice,  so  she  was  conducted  to  prison  ;  hut  she 
was  conducted  there  alone  ;  for  Tom  Martin,  having  released 
himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  soldiery,  had  thrown  himself 
headlong  into  the  Clyde. 

A  few  days  elapsed  ere  Edwin,  who  felt  some  anxiety  to 
see  Margaret  again,  could  summon  sufficient  resolution  to 
enable  him  to  visit  her  in  prison.  He  had  given  directions, 
however,  that  she  should  be  provided  with  every  comfort  the 
jail  could  afford. 

The  day  was  pretty  far  advanced,  when  Edwm  knocked  at 
the  prison  gate,  and  was  admitted.  A  few  moments  more 
found  him  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner.  With  a  tremulous 
voice,  he  said  to  her — 

«  Fear  nothing ;  I  come  not  to  upbraid  you.  My  errand 
here  is  solely  to  see  that  my  directions  with  regard  to  your 
comfort  have  been  attended  to,  and  to  assure  you  that  every¬ 
thing  shall  be  done,  which  lies  within  the  power  of  money, 
to  procure  you  a  speedy  release.” 

“Oh,  Mr  Falkner!”  cried  Margaret,  throwing  herself  on 
her  knees  before  him.  “  You  are  too  kind — too  good  to  a 
degraded  wretch  like  me.  I  do  not  deserve  this  kindness 
from  you — I  do  not  indeed !  ” 

“Rise,  Mar - ,  rise,  woman,  from  this  posture,  said 

Falkner.  “  Not  to  me,  but  to  a  higher  Being,  must  you 
kneel  with  fervency  and  gratitude,  and  thank  for  any  kind¬ 
ness  shown  to  you.” 

“  I  cannot  pray,”  said  Margaret ;  “  I  have  not  done,  so  for 
years.  I  have  sinned,  and  deeply.  How,  then,  will  my 
prayers  be  heard  ?  ”  „ 

“  All  who  bow  with  reverence  before  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
replied  Edwin,  “however  deep  the  guilt  that’s  on  their  soul, 
will  not  sue  in  vain  for  pardon.” 

Margaret  again  knelt,  and  uttered  a  heart-felt  prayer  to 
Heaven. 

“  I  have  suffered — I  have  sinned — I  will  repent,”  she  said ; 

“  and,  though  neither  peace  nor  innocence  can  be  restored  to 
my  bosom ;  though  tears  cannot  blot  out  my  offences,  nor 
sorrow  drown  my  shame ;  yet,  knowing  that  my  penitence  is 
sincere,  on  your  assurance,  Mr  Falkner,  I  do  not  despair  that 
my  transgressions  may  be  forgiven.” 

The  day  of  trial  at  length  arrived.  The  court  was  crowded 
to  excess ;  and,  contrary  to  what  was  anticipated,  Margaret 
M‘Vittie  was  returned  guilty  of  robbery,  and  condemned  to 
be  executed  that  day  six  weeks.  During  the  trial,  Margaret 
exhibited  great  composure,  but  the  moment  the  sentence  was 
pronounced,  she  turned  deadly  pale,  and  tell  back,  fainting. 
She  was  then  carried  from  the  court,  amid  the  sorrow  of  the 
assembled  spectators. 

Edwin  was  very  much  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the 
trial.  He  had  never  expected  but  that  Margaret  would 
escape  with,  at  the  utmost,  banishment.  Instantly  he  set 
about  a  petition  for  royal  mercy ;  and,  two  days  afterwards, 
it  was  sent  off  for  London,  with  nearly  two  thousand  signa¬ 
tures  of  the  most  respectable  people  in  Glasgow  affixed.  This 
done,  Edwin  again  visited  Margaret,  and  endeavoured  to  con¬ 
sole  her  with  the  hope  of  pardon.  She  refused,  however,  to 
be  comforted. 

“  Edwin  Falkner,”  said  she  to  him  one  day,  “  will  you  pro¬ 
mise  me  that,  when  I  am  dead,  you  will  faithfully  see  to  the 
fulfilment  of  a  request  I  am  now  about  to  make  ?  ” 

“  I  will  indeed,  Margaret,  if  it  be  within  my  power.” 

“  It  is  in  your  power,  Edwin — may  I  still  call  you  so?  I 
am  the  mother  of  a  child  born  to  that  villain  for  whom  I  de¬ 
serted  you.  It  is  a  boy.  For  these  many  years  I  have  had 
him  boarded  in  a  house  in  Kelso.  He  is  now  eight  years  of 
age,  and  I  am  anxious  that  he  should  be  put  to  school. 
When  T  am  gone,  will  you  seek  him  out,  and  do  this  the  last 
behest  of  her  who  once  was  dear  to  you.” 

“  I  swear  to  do  it !  ”  said  Edwin,  with  energy. 
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“  May  blessings  be  upon  you,  Edwin.  There  is  no  one  in 
the  wide,  wide  world,  but  you,  to  whom  the  orphan  boy  can 
look  for  help.  Heaven  will  rew’ard  you.” 

The  day  of  execution  was  fast  drawing  near,  and  no  an¬ 
swer  had  as  yet  been  returned  to  Edwin’s  petition.  The 
fatal  morning  arrived,  and  the  crowd  were  all  assembled  to 
witness  the  execution.  On  entering  the  prison,  however,  to 
lead  Margaret  forth,  the  guard  found  her  stretched  on  the 
floor,  a  corpse.  It  was  supposed  she  had  taken  poison. 

After  her  death,  Edwin  Falkner  sought  out  her  son,  had 
him  instructed  in  all  the  polite  accomplishments  of  the  day ; 
and  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  died,  of  seeing  him  become 
a  fit  successor  to  his  business.  The  boy  never  knew  his 
mother’s  history. 


MY  COUSIN’S  ADVENTURE. 

Every  one  who  has  lived  for  any  length  of  time,  must  feel 
that  there  have  been  one  or  more  periods  of  his  life  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  degree  of  unhappiness  surpassing  that  of  others ; 
periods  which  cannot  be  recalled  to  mind  without  a  shudder 
of  horror.  Of  such  was  that  of  my  continuance  on  board  the 
Ramillies. 

Before  I  began  to  work,  and  soon  after  we  reached  Perche, 
I  said  to  Bill  Wates,  captain  of  the  foretop — 

“  I  hope,  Bill,  we  shall  soon  be  exchanged.” 

“  I  hope  no  such  thing,”  he  replied,  “  until  the  peace — if 
it  is  not  too  long  o’  coming ;  for  I  should  not  get  to  Liver¬ 
pool  to  visit  Sally  if  we  were  exchanged  to-morrow ;  and  we 
are  better  here.  Our  pay  is  running  on.  We  have  jail 
allowance,  and  liberty  to  work.  What  more  would  we 
have  ?  " 

“  I  would  far  rather  be  exchanged,  and  get  home  to  my 
parents,”  I  replied.  - 

“  Home  to  your  parents  !  That ’s  all  you  know  of  it,  my 
man.  Why,  were  we  to  be  exchanged  to-morrow,  and  on 
board  the  cartel,  you  would  not  be  one  league  nearer  home 
than  you  are  here  in  France ;  for  as  soon  as  we  reach  mid¬ 
channel,  or  perhaps  before,  we  will  be  laid  alongside  by  some 
w'ar-vessel  or  other,  who  is  on  the  look-out,  fully  aware  of 
the  hour  and  tide  we  leave  the  French  coast,  and  we  will  be 
all  rated  in  a  few  days  in  whatever  ships  require  hands,  and 
perhaps  sent  off  for  the  East  or  West  Indies,  or  up  the 
Straits.  I  am,  for  my  part,  quite  content  with  my  present 
rating." 

As  I  mentioned  before,  I  found  Bill  had  estimated  the 
comforts  of  his  present  rating,  as  he  called  it,  but  too  justly, 
as  the  difference  I  found  between  being  a  prisoner  in  France 
and  a  landsman  on  board  the  Ramillies  sufficiently  testified. 
My  father’s  few  weeks  had  now  extended  to  nearly  seven 
years — a  delay  whose  tedium  can  be  appreciated  by  those 
only  who  know  the  sickness  of  the  heart  proceeding  from 
hope  deferred.  Sleeping  or  waking,  an  intense  desire  to  be 
freed  from  my  present  situation  overpowered  every  other 
thought,  and  rendered  life  itself  irksome  to  me — its  monotony 
was  not  endurable.  Think  only  of  day  following  day  with¬ 
out  change.  The  same  limited  space  to  move  about  in— so 
limited,  that  I  knew  every  plank,  bolt,  aud  fastening  in  the 
part  of  the  ship  I  was  allowed  access  to ;  for,  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  there  are  places  as  strictly  forbid  to  the  common 
sailors  as  the  palaces  of  the  rich  are  to  the  poor.  I  had,  in 
languor  of  spirit,  counted  them  again  and  again.  The  same 
duties  regularly  returned,  the  same  faces,  the  same  jokes  and 
stories,  without  variety  or  change.  Oh,  it  was  benumbing ! 
And  the  sea,  with  its  blue  waves,  either  murmuring  around 
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as  listless  as  I  was,  or  swelling  into  billow's,  when  the  wind 
freshened,  was  still  the  same  dreary  expanse  of  water  upon 
which  our  prison  floated.  Even  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England  had  long  lost  their  novelty  and  interest :  yet  we 
wrere  wrell  treated,  and  received  no  more  harsh  treatment  than 
uras  necessary  for  the  discipline  of  the  ship.  Few  of  our 
men,  however,  were  contented  with  their  situation,  and  seve¬ 
ral  of  them  deserted. 

I  allow  that,  for  myself,  it  was  more  the  want  of  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity,  than  any  fear  of  the  danger  or  disgrace, 
that  kept  me  on  board;  but  it  is  an  old  Scotch  saying, — 
“  That  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night  is  the  hour  before  day.” 
Rumours  of  peace  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  reaching  us 
on  board  throughout  several  months.  At  length  they  were 
confirmed ;  and  never  did  music  or  song  sound  so  sw’eet  in 
my  ears  as  the  humble  couplet  which  was  now  in  every 
mouth — 

“  As  I  went  aloft,  the  mainsail  for  to  furl 
I  heard  the  pilot  say,  there  is  peace  through  all  the  world.” 

Joy  now  had  complete  possession  of  every  mind.  We  could 
not  repress  our  happiness  :  it  was  exhibited  in  every  variety 
of  form  in  which  excessive  joy  usually  declares  itself — from 
the  moist  eye  and  faltering  accents,  to  the  boisterous  shout 
and  loud  huzza.  For  my  own  part,  so  great  was  my  happi¬ 
ness,  that  I  was  for  many  hours  incapable  of  thought.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  hum  the  couplet  above  quoted,  like  the  rest ; 
and  when  spoken  to,  felt,  until  I  restrained  myself,  almost  on 
the  point  of  replying — 

“  There  is  peace  with  all  the  world.” 

We  were  not  long  kept  in  suspense,  being  immediately 
ordered  to  Portsmouth,  and  there  paid  off.  I  had  between 
forty  and  fifty  pounds  to  receive,  which  to  me  was  an 
immense  sum — the  largest  I  have  ever  possessed.  Ignorant 
of  the  value  of  money,  I  thought  at  the  time  I  was  immensely 
rich,  and  that  my  cash  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  for  me 
all  that  I  might  desire.  Flushed  with  this  false  idea,  I 
hurried  from  the  pay-table  the  happiest  man  alive.  I  was 
now  at  liberty  to  go  where  I  pleased,  and  do  as  I  pleased. 
My  brain  felt  in  a  whirl ;  but,  seaman  as  I  was,  my  Scottish 
prudence  did  not  forsake  me.  I  secured,  first,  a  private 
lodging,  and  carefully  concealed  four  of  my  ten-pound  bank¬ 
notes  before  I  sallied  out  to  enjoy  myself  with  my  messmates, 
after  writing  a  hasty  letter  to  my  father.  When  I  sallied  out, 
the  whole  town  was  in  an  uproar  of  riot  and  dissipation — 
quarrelling,  fiddling,  and  dancing;  and  such  scenes  of  folly 
and  profligacy  as  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to  describe.  Yet 
it  was  not  for  want  of  melancholy  warnings  of  the  miserable 
consequences  of  such  recklessness,  that  the  thoughtless  spend¬ 
thrifts  held  on  their  desperate  career;  for  numbers  of  the 
seamen,  wrho  had  been  paid  off  only  a  few  days  before  us, 
were  to  be  seen  wandering  about  the  streets  penniless — 
having  either  squandered  it  away  in  a  few  days,  or  been 
robbed,  in  a  few  hours,  of  sums  far  larger  in  amount  than  I 
had  received.  The  town  sw'armed  with  thieves  and  abandoned 
characters;  while  Jews  of  the  lowest  grade  were  besetting 
them  on  all  sides  with  selling  them  watches  and  trinkets  at 
extravagant  prices,  and  purchasing  them  back  again,  either 
from  the  plundering  wretches,  who  waylaid  them  in  every 
quarter,  or  from  the  victims  of  their  rascality  themselves. 
Within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  you  might  see  three  or 
four  messmates,  with  a  silver  watch  and  elegant  chain  in  each 
pocket,  in  a  state  bordering  on  the  extreme  of  intoxication, 
swaggering  along ;  and  another  without  jacket,  hat,  or  shoes, 
lying  on  the  street,  or  reefing  along,  supporting  himself  by 
the  wall. 

These  scenes  made  such  a  strong  impression  upon  my 
mind,  that  even  while  on  my  way  to  join  my  messmates  at 
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the  Lord  Duncan  Tavern,  I  Lad  more  tLan  half  a  mind  to 
break  my  appointment,  and  return  to  my  lodgings.  But  I 
felt  confident  in  myself,  and  so  joined  them ;  the  foolish 
notion  that  there  could  he  no  harm  in  my  having  one  blow 
out,  just  one,  to  give  vent  to  my  joyous  feelings,  carrying  the 
day  against  my  better  resolves.  When  I  joined  my  mess¬ 
mates,  they  were  all  half  seas  over.  Bill  Yates  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  with  an  immense  boAvl  of  punch  before 
him.  I  was  soon  by  his  side ,  but  resolved  to  be  temperate, 
and  to  be  rather  an  observer  than  partaker  of  the  frolic  and 
fun  that  was  going  on ;  but  my  caution,  however,  soon  de¬ 
serted  me,  and,  in  the  end,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
company  who  entered  more  keenly  into  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  occasion  than  myself.  Weary  of  drinking,  we  sallied 
forth,  every  man  as  great  as  an  admiral,  in  his  own  estima¬ 
tion,  and  paraded  the  streets,  shouting  and  halooing  like 
madmen.  At  one  of  the  turnings  of  a  street,  we  perceived 
our  old  first  and  second  lieutenants  a  few  yards  from  us. — 
“  Hillo  !  ”  exclaimed  Yates  ;  “  a  silk  handkerchief  is  as  good 
as  a  gold  epaulet  now,  and  I’ll  show  it,  my  mates;”  and 
away  he  walked  before  us,  and  passed  them  proudly,  without 
touching  his  hat.  The  officers  smiled,  and  were  walking  on, 
when,  to  my  astonishment,  Bill,  all  at  once,  stood  stock  still, 
and  looked  for  an  instant  confused  and  perplexed.  Then, 
suddenly  started  after  the  two  lieutenants,  took  off  his  hat  to 
them,  and  humbly  begged  their  pardons  The  gentlemen 
touched  their  hats  in  return,  and  smiling,  passed  on.  When 
Bill  rejoined  us,  he  explained  the  odd  conduct  we  had  just 
witnessed,  by  saying — 

“  Why,  my  mates,  what  a  fool  that  drink  has  made  of  me 
who  ought  to  know  how  to  behave  myself  after  six  years’ 
teaching  on  board  of  a  man-of-war.  They  must  have  thought 
1  had  become  a  landlubber  all  at  once ;  and  I  could  not 
stand  that.” 

“  Why,  Bill,”  said  one  of  his  shipmates,  “it  was  mutiny  on 
shore ;  we  must  do  everything  ship-shape  and  sailor-fashion. 
Let  us  have  a  glass  of  grog  to  their  health,”  and  again  the 
scene  of  riotous  drinking  began. 

Next  morning,  when  I  was  restored  to  consciousness — 
for  I  had  drunk  deep — my  sufferings  were  extreme.  My 
head  ached  miserably.  I  attempted  to  raise  myself ;  but  an 
oppressive  sickness  weighed  me  down ;  and  my  whole  body 
was  so  battered  and  bruised,  that  1  could  not  move  without 
pain. 

On  awaking,  I  found  that  I  had  only  my  trousers  and 
stockings  on ;  nor  had  I  any  idea  where  I  was. 

Hitherto  my  unconsciousness  had  prevented  me  discover¬ 
ing,  what  I  now  became  aware  of  by  a  heavy  breathing  near 
me,  namely,  that  I  was  not  alone.  It  being  too  dark  to  per¬ 
mit  of  my  seeing  my  companion,  I  began  moving  along  the 
bare  boards ;  for  it  was  on  a  floor  I  had  lain ;  but  whether  it 
was  the  floor  of  a  house,  or  the  hold  of  a  ship,  I  could  not 
tell.  My  head  swam  so,  that  I  felt  as  if  everything  was 
in  motion.  Bitterly,  but  vainly,  I  regretted  joining  the 
bacchanalian  rout  on  the  preceding  evening;  but  my  self- 
upbraidings  came  too  late.  My  anxiety  to  ascertain  where  I 
was  had  now  become  so  great,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
shouting  aloud  that  I  might  either  awaken  the  sleepers,  or 
bring  some  other  person  of  whom  I  might  make  the  inquiry, 
when  a  sound,  between  a  groan  and  a  grunt,  rose  above  the 
hard  breathing  close  beside  me.  I  stretched  out  my  hand, 
and  moved  towards  the  spot,  when  it  touched  some  one,  who 
sung  out — “  Hillo  I  what  ship  ?  ”  The  voice  was  Scotch, 
and,  I  thought,  not  unfamiliar  to  me. 

“  Can  you  tell  me,  mate,  where  we  are,  and  how  I  came 
here?” 

“  Why,  mate,  it  does  not  require  much  navigation  to  find 
out  that  we  are  in  the  bilboos  hard  and  fast,  and  were  towed 
here  by  the  land-sharks ;  but  if  I ’m  not  out  in  my  reckon¬ 


ing,  you  are  a  countryman  of  my  own,  and  the  same  for 
whose  sake  I  am  here  alongside.  Is  not  your  name  Jack 
Elder?” 

“  The  same.  "Who  inquires  ?  ” 

“Do  you  not  recollect  your  cousin,  Bill  Scott  of  the  Water 
of  Leith  ?  ” 

“  How  could  I,  who  never  knew  you  had  left  home,  think 
of  finding  you  in  Portsmouth,  and  in  such  a  situation.  I  am 
heartily  sorry  that  we  meet  thus.” 

“No  help  for  it,  Jack.  The  foul  weather  will  soon  blow 
over.  I  am  glad  I  stood  your  friend ;  I  would  have  done  the 
same  by  my  countryman,  anywhere.  It ’s  a  foul  game ;  but 
you  behaved  nobly,  Jack,  and  so  did  your  shipmates,  every 
one.” 

“  Tell  me  all  you  know,  Bill,”  said  I.  “  I  am  ignorant  as 
a  handspoke  of  the  whole  affair ;  I  was  so  very  tipsy.” 

“AVell,  Jack,”  replied  Scott,  “I  myself  am  not  over  cor¬ 
rect  in  my  own  reckoning,  for  I  was  more  than  three  sheets 
in  the  wind ;  but  it  befell  as  how  we  had  been  sitting,  happy 
as  admirals  after  a  victory,  in  the  Lord  Duncan,  when  you 
and  a  few  of  your  messmates  entered  the  room  adjoining.  I 
heard  a  Scotch  tongue,  and  my  heart  warmed.  You  were, 
for  a  long  time,  as  jovial  and  merry  as  could  be,  when,  all  at 
once,  I  heard  high  words.  So  far  as  I  could  understand,  an¬ 
other  company  had  come  into  your  room ;  some  of  the  London 
or  Portsmouth  sharks,  in  quest  of  plunder.  Their  object  was 
to  insult  you,  and  provoke  a  quarrel ;  but  as  yet  it  was  no 
affair  of  mine.  1  resolved  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  both  for  a  little  fun,  and  to  see  fair  play  to  my 
countryman.  I  heard  you,  more  than  once,  called  a  1  Lousy 
Scot !  ’  This  was  an  insult  to  myself  as  well  as  you.  I  burst 
into  the  room,  followed  by  my  mates.  The  stramash  was  al¬ 
ready  begun.  You  were  upon  your  feet,  laying  about  you 
like  a  Sir  William  Wallace.  ‘  Bravo,  countryman  !  ’  I  shouted. 
‘  Fair  play,  and  no  favour.  Scotland  for  ever  !  ’  It  now  be¬ 
came  a  complete  boarding  scene,  when  the  landlord,  assisted 
by  his  neighbours,  got  us  out  into  the  street — not  before  we 
had  demolished,  in  the  strife,  tables,  chairs,  and  I  know  not 
what.  To  get  into  the  street  was  all  the  scoundrels  wanted; 
for  here  they  were  soon  joined  by  their  confederates.  Rings 
were  formed,  and  we  stripped,  to  do  the  thing  ship-shape. 
But  the  constables  soon  came  to  end  the  affair.  The  scamps 
had  got  all  they  wanted — our  pretended  friends  had  de¬ 
camped  with  our  clothes,  and  what  money  they  could  rifle  us 
of,  while  they  affected  to  assist  us  to  rise.  You  I  thought  I 
knew,  and  stuck  by  you,  as  you  were  incapable  of  walking ; 
so  they  lugged  you  along,  and  I  followed,  resolved  not  to 
leave  you  in  distress.  The  truth,  too,  is,  I  am  aware  I  am 
as  destitute  as  yourself;  for,  all  I  had — and  a  good  many 
pounds  there  was — I  had  foolishly  put  into  my  vest  and 
trousers  pockets.  My  trousers  I  have,  but  my  vest,  watch, 
and  cash,  are  gone.  Well,  I  don’t  care  a  rope-yarn  about 
it;  we  will  enter  the  same  ship,  and  be  more  prudent  next  trip.” 

“But  how  came  you  to  go  to  sea,  Bill,”  said  I.  “You 
never  spoke  to  me,  when  we  were  at  home,  as  if  you  fancied 
the  life  of  a  sailor.” 

“  I  went,  at  first,  because  1  could  not  do  better,”  replied 
Scott,  “  having  no  choice  in  the  matter.  It  is  rather  more 
than  two  years  since  our  cousin  Jane  was  married  to  a  Leith 
lad,  and  I  was  there  the  merriest  of  the  merry  company; 
but  behold  the  end.  There  was  more  liquor  on  board  than 
enough,  when  I  took  leave  of  the  company  to  return  to  the 
Water  of  Leith,  which  I  have  not  since  seen ;  for,  overjiowered 
by  the  liquor,  I  had  sat  down  and  fallen  asleep  upon  Leith 
W alk,  where  I  was  picked  up  by  the  press-gang,  a  fair  prize, 
and  awoke  in  the  rendezvous.  Next  day  I  was  hurried  on 
ship-board.  I  soon  began  to  like  my  new  mode  of  life,  and 
shall  enter  as  soon  as  wo  are  released  to-morrow  from  this 
vile  hole  of  a  place,” 
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I  now  had  ascertained  that  Bill  and  I  were  alone;  but 
where  we  were,  he  could  not  tell.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  former  from  calling  loudly  for  something  to 
quench  his  thirst.  The  door  was  opened,  and  an  aged  female 
entered.  The  light  of  morning  streamed  in  at  the  door,  and 
showed  us  that  we  were  in  a  small  ill-furnished  room,  on  the 
floor  of  which  we  were  extended.  The  old  lady  was  civil 
and  kind ;  ministering  to  all  our  wants.  From  her  I 
learned  that  I  had  been  brought  by  my  messmates  to  her 
house,  where  they  had  left  me  and  my  mate,  who  refused  to 
leave  me ;  and  that  she  expected  some  of  them  to  have  called 
before  now. 

After  breakfast,  in  came  Bill  Yates,  and  two  or  three 
more  of  my  old  mess,  to  see  how  I  fared.  All  bore,  less 

or  more,  the  marks  of  the  affray,  and  still  were  under  the 

influence  of  liquor.  They  wished  to  have  me  out  along 

with  them  ;  but  this  I  was  incapable  of,  even  had  I  wished  ; 

but  my  cousin,  who  seemed  to  be  now  the  reckless  sailor, 
sallied  out  with  them — they  having  refitted  him  in  what 
articles  of  dress  he  required.  As  they  were  leaving  the 
room  where  I  had  passed  the  night,  Ben  Truefit  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  jacket  pocket,  and,  taking  out  a  handful 
of  silver  coins — for  gold  was  scarce  enough — gave  it  to  Bill 
Scott,  saying — “  Here,  Bill,  the  pirates  have  been  on  board, 
and  cleaned  out  your  lockers.  Just  give  me  a  handful  when 
you  are  next  paid  off.  It ’s  no  use  counting.”  And  away 
they  went  to  act  over  again  the  folly  of  the  day  before,  while 
I  lay  in  the  horrors,  repenting  and  forming  good  resolutions 
for  the  future.  Fortunately  I  had  my  four  ten-pound  notes 
in  a  secret  pocket  in  the  waistband  of  my  trousers  ;  for  I 
had  been  stripped  of  every  coin  and  article  of  any  value  that 
the  rogues  could  find  upon  my  person.  I  have  ever  found  it 
an  easy  thing  to  sooth  my  upbraiding  conscience  by  forming 
good  resolutions ;  but  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  keep 
them.  I  have  somewhere  heard  it  said — “  That  a  hasty  re¬ 
solve,  under  suffering  for  folly,  is  like  a  plaster  to  a  green 
wound:  it  drops  off  when  the  wound  heals.”  So  it  was 
with  me.  Next  forenoon  I  changed  the  first  of  my  ten- 
pound  notes,  and  soon  another,  both  of  which  were  squan¬ 
dered  foolishly.  By  the  people  of  Portsmouth  we  were 
thought  fair  objects  of  plunder.  I  believe  I  would  not  have 
had  a  shilling  to  bring  me  back  to  Scotland,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  fortunate  meeting  I  had  with  a  cousin  of  my  own, 
whom  his  parents  had  long  thought  dead.  I  had,  for  the 
tenth  time,  made  up  my  mind  to  take  out  my  ticket  for 
London,  and  was  on  my  way  to  the  coach-office,  when  I  met 
Bill  Scott,  and  a  few  of  my  messmates,  who  persuaded  me 
to  have  a  parting  glass  before  I  left.  I  could  not  refuse, 
although  I  was  aware  that  the  same  parting  glass  had 
each  day  led  to  a  lengthened  debauch.  When  we  en¬ 
tered  the  tavern,  there  was  another  company  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  into  which  we  were  shown.  Not  minding  them,  we 
soon  commenced  rollicking  away  as  usual.  The  other 
party,  which  consisted  only  of  three,  were  quiet  and  orderly. 
In  the  course  of  our  talk,  I  said  to  my  cousin,  naming 
him — 

“Now,  Bill  Scott,  1  am  resolved  to  go  by  this  day’s 
coach  to  London,  and  from  thence  by  smack  for  Leith, 
as  I  have  received  no  answer  from  my  parents.  If  you 
will  return  to  the  Water  of  Leith,  I  shall  bear  all  your 
expenses.” 

He  replied — 

“No,  cousin  Elder,  I  wont  go ;  I  can  get  a  ship  here  as 
well  as  in  Leith ;  and  sister  Bell  and  her  husband  would 
give  me  a  cold  reception  without  cash  in  my  locker.” 

When  I  named  my  cousin,  I  observed  one  of  the  strangers 
turn  his  head  quickly  round,  and  look  hard,  first  at  me,  then 
at  him.  When  the  latter  spoke,  the  stranger  started  to 
his  feet,  and  came  to  where  we  sat,  his  eye  fixed  on  Bill 


Scott.  He  stoc-G  tnns  lor  u  moment  or  two;  then,  stretch¬ 
ing  forth  his  hand,  he  said — “  My  brother  !  ”  His  feel¬ 
ings  overpowered  him.  Billy  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  and 
the  next  moment  they  were  in  each  other’s  arms,  Bill  ex¬ 
claiming — 

“  My  dear  Hughie,  do  we  meet  again,  after  we  all  imagined 
you  so  long  since  dead.  Oh,  that  our  parents  were  alive  to 
share  our  happiness.” 

I  was  next  introduced  to  my  new-found  cousin.  He  was 
much  older  than  either  his  brother  or  I.  He  had  been  long 
at  sea  before  I  was  old  enough  to  recollect  him,  having 
served  h'.s  time,  when  a  boy,  on  board  a  Leith  trader,  and 
was,  I  found,  of  staid  and  prudent  habits,  having,  at  this 
time,  rbove  one  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  of  wages  and 
prize-money.  He  was  just  on  his  way  to  the  coach-office  to 
secure  a  place  for  London,  and  prevailed  on  his  brother  to 
accompany  him.  Thus  was  I  fortunately  rescued  from  my 
temptations  in  Portsmouth ;  for,  not  many  hours  afterwards, 
we  three  were  seated  upon  the  top  of  the  coach,  whirling 
along  to  London. 

While  we  were  rolling  along  on  the  coach,  Bill’s  brother 
entertained  us  with  the  following  account  of  his  life  and 
experiences  : — 

“  I  sailed,”  said  he,  “  from  Leith  for  Oporto,  for  a  cargo  of 
wine,  in  the  spring  of  1793,  little  thinking  of  what  was  to 
happen  before  I  should  return.  On  my  voyage  home,  I  was 
impressed,  war  having  in  the  meantime  broken  out.  For 
this  misfortune  there  was  no  help,  so  I  made  myself  as  happy 
as  I  could.  I  was  in  as  fine  a  frigate  as  any  in  the  British 
navy,  and  we  were  picking  up  a  good  many  prizes,  our 
cruising  station  being  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  months 
rolled  on,  and  the  war  with  it ;  state  after  state  engaging  in  it; 
but,  to  our  joy,  the  Dons  took  a  part  in  the  strife.  ‘  Rich 
prizes,  and  a  glorious  peace  after,’  was  the  favourite  toast  on 
board  at  each  mess.  At  length  we  captured  a  rich  Spaniard. 
The  gold  already  sounded  in  our  ears.  I  was  put  on  board, 
with  other  nine  and  the  prize-master,  to  carry  her  to  Gibraltar. 
On  the  second  day  after  we  left  the  frigate,  the  weather  be¬ 
came  very  stormy,  and  quite  contrary,  so  that  instead  of 
nearing  the  Rock,  we  were  driven  down  upon  the  Barbary 
coast.  We  were  forced  to  liberate  our  prisoners  to  assist  in 
working  the  vessel ;  for  the  gale  had  now  almost  increased  to 
a  hurricane,  and  night  was  coming  on.  Our  danger  was 
thus  imminent ;  but,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  we  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  ship  from  foundering,  or  being  forced  on  a 
lee-shore.  Yet,  as  the  night,  when  it  overtook  us,  was  as 
dark  as  pitch,  save  when  a  flash  of  lightning  rent  the  clouds 
asunder,  we  must,  after  all,  have  perished,  had  not  the 
storm  gradually  abated.  When  the  sun  rose  next  morning 
in  a  cloudless  sky,  we  found  we  were  in  no  enviable  situa¬ 
tion ;  our  sails  torn  into  ribbons,  and  our  running  rigging 
much  broken.  The  sea  still  ran  very  high;  and,  worse 
than  all,  we  were  not  two  leagues  from  the  town  of  Al¬ 
giers,  in  a  dead  calm,  and  like  to  sink  upon  the  deck  from 
fatigue. 

“  The  British  were  much  alarmed — but  I  shall  never  forget 
the  terror  of  the  Spanish  prisoners,  when  they  saw  four  row 
gallies,  crowded  with  men,  stand  out  of  the  harbour  mouth 
towards  us.  Not  lilting  such  visitors  much,  we  prayed  for  a 
wind,  even  were  it  as  fierce  as  it  had  been  only  a  few  hours 
before,  to  blow  us  off  the  coast.  No  wind  coming,  however, 
we,  the  British  seamen,  seized  every  man  a  weapon,  deter¬ 
mined  to  sell  our  fives  and  liberties  at  the  dearest  rate ;  but 
the  Spaniards  refused  to  lend  a  hand  at  the  fighting,  or  to 
make  any  effort,  saying,  that  every  one  on  board  would  be 
murdered  if  a  single  Algerine  fell ;  for  it  was  hopeless  to 
attempt  repelling  them,  as  the  gallies  were  full  of  men,  fresh 
and  vigorous,  while  we  were  spent  with  fatigue,  and  from  the 
unmanageable  state  of  our  vessel,  the  guns  would  be  of  little 
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use.  We  saw  that  there  was  too  much  truth  in  what  they 
said  ;  yet  we  dreaded  slavery  more  than  death.  The  gallies 
neared  us  fast.  There  was  no  time  for  anything  to  be  done. 
Some  spoke  of  blowing  up  the  ship  and  all  on  board,  when 
she  was  crowded  with  the  Turkish  robbers  ;  but  the  greater 
number  objected  to  this.  In  the  meantime,  the  prize-master 
and  the  other  nine  of  us  barricaded  ourselves  in  the  cabin. 
Scarce  was  this  done,  when  we  were  laid  alongside,  stem, 
stern,  larboard,  and.  starboard,  by  the  four  gallies,  and  our 
decks  and  rigging  crowded  by  the  Algerines,  who  ran  along 
the  long  spars  that  stretched  their  sail,  like  cats,  and  followed 
each  other  from  it  to  the  rigging  of  our  vessel,  like  a  string 
of  monkeys.  In  the  next  instant  they  crowded  our  deck, 
with  the  Spaniards  on  their  knees  before  them  begging  for 
mercy 

“Two  of  our  men,  who  had  been  once  in  tlieir  hands 
before,  again  proposed  blowing  up  the  ship  ;  and  one  of 
them  actually  snapped  his  pistol,  and  kindled  a  match  to  put 
the  proposal  into  execution,  but  was  prevented  by  the  prize- 
master. 

“A  diversity  of  opinion  now  arose  amongst  us,  but  the 
majority  were  for  a  peaceable  surrender.  Hitherto  not  a  shot 
had  been  fired,  nor  a  blow  struck.  Every  part  of  the  ship, 
save  the  cabin,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Algerines  ;  and 
they  were  on  the  point  of  forcing  an  entrance,  when,  seeing 
it  would  be  needless  to  resist,  we  threw  down  our  cutlasses 
and  pistols,  came  out  to  them  and  surrendered.  The 
cowardly  barbarians  now  began  beating  us  with  the  flat  side 
of  their  sabres,  and  afterwards  bound  us  upon  deck.  They 
then  towed  us  into  the  harbour,  and  forced  us  out  upon  the 
mole,  where  we  stood  without  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  until  mid-day,  when  the  Dey  came  down  to  choose  his 
portion  of  the  slaves  and  property.  This  done,  we  were 
thrust  into  a  dungeon,  where  some  coarse  bread  and  water 
was  served  out  to  us. 

“For  several  days  we  were  thus  imprisoned;  but  were  in¬ 
formed,  that  if  we  had  any  friends  in  our  own  country  who 
would  redeem  us,  we  might  have  our  liberty  on  payment  of 
the  ransom.  None  of  us  being  able  to  comply  with  these 
terms,  we  were,  in  a  few  days  after,  driven  to  the  market¬ 
place  and  sold,  like  so  many  bullocks,  to  the  highest  bidder. 
It  was  now  that  our  spirits  began  to  sink,  and  the  utter  help¬ 
lessness  of  our  condition  to  present  itself  to  us  in  its  most 
hideous  shape.  We  were  now  all  separated  from  each  other. 
I  was  purchased  by  a  renegade  Italian. 

“  When  my  master  took  me  to  his  home,  1  found  it  a  small 
desolate-looking  house,  not  far  from  the  Dey’s  palace.  His 
whole  household  consisted  of  an  African  female  slave,  young 
and  handsome,  who  appeared  to  have  the  entire  charge,  and 
to  be  in  great  favour  with  her  master.  I  was  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  house,  but  was  locked  up  in  an  outhouse,  in  a  small 
garden,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  that  seemed  to  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  escape. 

“  When  my  master  left  me,  and  the  door  of  my  prison  was 
secured,  I  threw  myself  upon  the  floor,  and  gave  vent  to  the 
bitterness  of  my  feelings.  All  the  horrors  of  Algerine  slavery 
of  which  I  had  ever  heard,  crowded  on  my  recollection,  and 
terrified  me  as  much  as  if  there  was  a  certainty  of  my  ex¬ 
periencing  them  all. 

“  Long,  however,  before  my  master  came  to  me  with  my 
scanty  mess  of  beans  and  water,  my  feelings  had  become 
much  more  calm ;  for  misery  had  turned  my  thoughts  into 
that  channel  in  which  consolation  can  alone  be  found ; 
although,  to  my  shame  I  own  it,  in  my  prosperity  I  had 
seldom  prayed,  now  I  found  it  to  be  a  privilege  indeed, 
and  a  source  of  joy  similar  to  but  greater  than  that  which 
the  Israelites  felt  when  Moses  cured  the  bitterness  of  the 
water  at  Marah;  for,  before  I  prayed,  my  reflections  were 
so  unendurable,  that  I  must  have  sunk  in  despair ;  now  I 


felt  hope  revive  within  me,  and  that  I  was  the  same  creature 
of  God's  mercy  and  care  that  I  was  in  my  former  deliver¬ 
ances  ;  and  a  feeling  took  full  possession  of  my  mind,  that, 
after  a  time,  I  would  be  enabled  to  escape  by  some  means  or 
other. 

“  On  the  following  day,  my  master  brought  a  slave  to  me 
who  spoke  English  and  Italian,  and  desired  him  to  inform 
me  that,  if  I  had  any  friend  in  Britain  who  would  pay  him 
two  hundred  dollars  for  my  ransom,  he  would  use  me  well, 
and  would  not  put  me  to  severe  work.  I  at  once  told  him 
that  I  had  neither  relation  nor  friend  on  earth  who  could 
advance  half  the  sum.  When  this  was  interpreted  to  him, 
he  smiled,  and  cried — 

“ 1  Bah !  do  not  tell  me  so ;  for  all  the  English  people 
have  gold  in  great  plenty.  They  are  all  rich.' 

“  I  solemnly  asserted  the  truth  of  my  statement.  He  be¬ 
came  fierce  at  what  he  termed  my  obstinacy,  and  concluded 
by  saying  he  would  soon  cure  me  of  it.  1  was  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  most  laborious  drudgery  ;  and  from  this  cause, 
and  the  scantiness  of  my  food,  soon  found  my  strength 
beginning  to  fail  me.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  however, 
but  to  obey ;  for  the  cane  was  not  spared  when  I  showed 
the  least  backwardness;  and  the  bastinado  was  threatened 
almost  every  day,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
inflicted,  had  it  not  been  my  master’s  interest  that  I  should 
not  be  disabled.  During  all  this  time  I  had  not  been 
allowed  to  enter  the  house,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
when  a  heavy  load  had  to  be  taken  up  there,  or  put  down  ; 
for  my  master  was  both  a  merchant  and  surgeon.  The 
female  nigress  I  had  never  yet  spoken  to,  as  1  did  not  know 
the  language  of  the  country ;  but  I  thought  I  could  perceive 
her  dark  eyes  soften  into  pity  when  she  looked  at  me,  and 
several  times  she  had  given  me  victuals  unknown  to  her 
master.  So  continually  was  I  at  this  time  under  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  hunger,  that  I  would  have  kissed  the  hand  that  gave 
me  a  crust  of  bread. 

“  In  this  dismal  situation  I  had  been  about  twelve  months, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred  that  greatly  increased  my 
miseries :  this  was  the  black  girl’s  becoming  so  pointed  in 
her  attentions  to  me,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  my  master, 
who  watched  us,  and  treated  me  with  a  severity  which  was 
almost  unendurable. 

“Despite  of  his  watching,  however,  we  at  times  found 
opportunities  to  meet.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the 
nigress  proposed  to  poison  her  master,  if  I  would  turn 
Mohammedan  and  marry  her,  I  started  in  horror  at  the 
proposal.  I  had  a  kindness  for  the  girl,  black  as  she  was, 
for  she  was  kind  to  me  ;  but  I  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  hanging  myself  as  marrying  her ;  and  as  for  turning  Turk, 
I  would  rather  have  been  impaled  alive.  Before  I  could  give 
utterance  to  my  horror  at  her  proposal  of  murder  and  im¬ 
piety,  we  wrere  compelled  to  part.  Next  day,  as  I  followed 
my  master,  groaning  under  a  heavy  burden,  I  saw  one  of  the 
Spaniards  who  had  belonged  to  the  prize,  walking  richly 
dressed  in  the  Turkish  fashion.  He  had  abjured  his  faith  to 
avoid  slavery  and  make  money. 

“  Now,  cousin  Elder,  and  you  Billy,  my  brother,  you  must 
not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  telling  the  truth,  as  I  am  re¬ 
lating  no  make-believe  to  cause  you  think  me  better  than 
I  am.  You  must  think  of  me  as  I  was  at  this  time,  bare¬ 
foot  and  almost  naked ;  each  remnant  of  my  clothes  bidding 
the  other  a  long  farewell ;  my  body  covered  with  more  blue 
weals  than  if  I  had  received  three  dozen  at  the  grating,  for 
breakfast,  on  board  the  frigate ;  and  my  person  so  thin  and 
wasted,  from  poor  living  and  hard  labour,  that  I  am  certain, 
had  I  passed  a  churchyard  at  twilight,  in  Scotland,  the 
grave-digger  would  have  seized  me  as  a  deserter  from  his 
domain. 

“  Well,  this  renegade  Spaniard  no  sooner  came  in  sight, 
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than  I  felt  envious  of  his  condition,  and  new  fancies  began 
to  fill  my  mind.  For  the  whole  of  that  day,  I  was  sorely 
tempted ;  yet  the  instructions  and  pious  example  of  my  pa¬ 
rents  was  as  a  sheet-anchor  to  me.  Again  and  again  I  thought 
it  could  be  no  great  sin  of  me  to  profess  outwardly  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Mohammed,  if,  in  my  heart,  I  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  my  only  Saviour.  I  in  vain  tried  to  call  up  texts 
of  Scripture ;  for  my  mind  was  a  chaos  of  confusion.  My 
brain  seemed  to  whirl  round.  Surely  the  great  enemy  was 
busy  with  me  at  this  time ;  for  the  interview  between  Elisha 
and  Naaman — when  he  said  to  the  prophet,  ‘  When  I  bow 
down  myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  pardon  thy 
servant  in  this  thing ;  ’  and  the  prophet  said  to  him,  ‘  Go  in 
peace’ — continually  recurred  to  my  mind.  The  false  one 
whispered  that  my  case  was  similar ;  but  my  good  angel  told 
me  I  would  lose  my  soul  if  I  complied.  In  this  conflict  of 
mind,  I  was  locked  up  for  the  night.  Weary  and  faint  as  I 
was,  sleep  forsook  my  pillow.  The  ease  and  comparative 
comfort  of  the  Spaniard,  compared  with  my  own  situation, 
presented  themselves  on  the  one  hand ;  while,  on  the  other, 
the  misery  of  an  endless  eternity  stood  pictured  in  the  most 
appalling  colours.  In  this  state  of  harrowing  perplexity,  I 
groaned  and  wept,  but  I  could  not  pray  ;  for  I  felt  unworthy 
to  address  that  Being  whom  I  was  inclined  to  forsake,  and, 
by  my  actions,  deny. 

“While  I  lay  in  this  state  of  mental  agony,  I  heard  a 
gentle  tap  upon  the  door  of  my  wretched  abode.  It  was 
Malah,  the  negress,  who,  in  a  soft  whisper,  inquired  if  I  had 
considered  of  her  proposal  of  the  former  evening. 

“  ‘Woman,’  I  answered,  in  bitterness,  ‘  go  hence,  and  come 
not  to  aid  my  evil  thoughts  in  this  my  hour  of  trial.’ 

“  ‘  Fool,’  she  replied,  ‘  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  Thy  master 
is  in  a  rage  of  jealousy,  and  will  kill  you  to-morrow,  if  not  to¬ 
night.  Give  me  your  answer  quick,  and  all  will  be  well.’ 

“  I  heard  no  more,  nor  had  time  to  answer.  A  fierce 
struggle  took  place  at  the  door.  I  heard  the  voice  of  my 
master  blaspheming  in  his  native  tongue ;  then  a  long  and 
piercing  shriek,  and  all  was  still.  That  he  murdered  the 
negress,  in  his  rage,  at  this  time,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  for  I  never  saw  her  again.  I  expected,  every  mo¬ 
ment,  the  door  to  be  opened,  and  to  be  cut  down  by  my  in¬ 
furiated  master.  Weak  and  unarmed,  I  could  not  hope  to 
make  a  successful  resistance ;  yet,  tortured  in  mind  and  body 
as  I  was,  I  clung  to  life  with  greater  eagerness  than  I  ever 
did,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  death,  as  I  sat  upon  my 
mat,  with  my  eyes  riveted  on  the  door,  expecting  the  entrance 
of  my  destroyer.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense  suffering  and 
horror,  such  as  I  could  not  long  have  sustained.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  remaining  quiet,  I  at  length  laid  myself  upon  my 
mat,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  which  continued  for  some 
hours. 

“  When  I  awoke,  it  was  still  dark ;  but  my  mind  was 
more  composed,  and  I  could  more  calmly  arrange  my  thoughts. 
I  could  not  now,  for  a  moment,  dwell  upon  the  idea  that  had 
haunted  me  on  the  day  before  my  aspirations  rose  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace.  A  pleasant  feeling  came  over  me ;  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  escaped  some  imminent  danger.  I  lay,  for  some 
minutes,  enjoying  the  happy  change,  when  a  sudden  thought 
came  into  my  mind.  I  resolved  to  put  it  into  execution  as 
soon  as  I  was  called  to  my  labour.  I  was  aware  that  there 
was  peril  in  it ;  but  I  relied  on  the  avarice  of  my  master,  who, 
although  he  was  most  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  the 
mosque,  and  on  all  the  observances  of  his  adopted  creed,  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  at  heart,  and  a  scrupulous  observer  of  its 
ritual  in  secret ;  for  it  was  his  resolution  to  return  to  Italy,  and 
to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  church,  when  he  had  accu¬ 
mulated  wealth  to  satisfy  his  cupidity.  His  penances,  there¬ 
fore,  on  holy  days,  were  severe,  and  often  had  I  been  disturbed 
by  his  groans  through  the  night,  while  he  flogged  himself. 


How  I  despised  the  villain  who  thus  spurned  the  Cross  before 
man  for  gain,  yet  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  worshipped 
it,  and  lacerated  his  body  to  atone  for  his  base  denial  of  hi3 
Lord. 

“  Shortly  after  dawn,  the  Italian  came  to  me,  looking 
more  fierce  and  gloomy  than  I  had  ever  seen  him.  At  his 
belt  he  wore  a  long  knife  or  dagger — a  weapon  I  had  never 
seen  him  carry  before ;  but  it  did  not  shake  my  resolution 
to  make  terms  with  him,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  My  heart 
revolted  so  much  at  the  sight  of  him,  had  it  not  been  for 
my  own  safety  I  would  have  strangled  him ;  but  when  he 
ordered  me,  as  if  I  had  been  a  dog,  to  follow  him,  with 
a  more  fiendish  expression  of  face,  and  tone  of  voice,  than 
usual,  my  blood  began  to  boil  with  rage.  There  was,  by 
chance,  close  by  the  door,  a  garden  hoe.  I  moved  towards 
it  as  if  I  were  following  the  tyrant.  When  it  was  within 
my  reach,  I  stood  still,  and  said,  in  a  determined  manner, 
that  I  was  resolved  to  submit  no  longer  to  be  starved  and 
oppressed. 

“  With  the  look  of  a  demon,  he  eyed  me,  for  a  moment, 
before  he  could  speak ;  so  much  was  he  surprised  at  this  my 
first  act  of  insubordination.  At  length  he  said,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  intelligible  from  rage — • 

“  ‘  Dog !  say  another  word,  or  refuse  to  obey  me,  and  I 
will  have  you  bastinadoed  until  your  feet  drop  off.’ 

“  I  dared  him  to  do  his  worst. 

“  ‘  Send  for  the  Cady,  or  conduct  me  to  him  at  once.  I  am 
resolved,  like  yourself,  to  renounce  my  faith  rather  than  linger 
out  my  life  as  I  have  done  with  you.’ 

“  The  Italian  grinned,  and  gnashed  his  teeth ;  his  whole 
frame  quivered  with  rage.  It  overcame  his  avarice.  Draw¬ 
ing  his  dagger,  he  made  a  plunge  at  my  breast ;  but  my  eye 
was  on  him,  keen  and  fierce  as  his  own.  I  was  now  no 
longer  the  crouching  slave. 

“  Quick  as  thought  I  evaded  the  well-aimed  thrust ;  and, 
ere  he  could  repeat  it,  the  garden  hoe  descended  upon  his 
wrist,  and  the  dagger  fell  to  the  ground.  I  had  too  long  a 
reckoning  to  count  with  him,  to  be  sparing  of  my  advan¬ 
tage.  I  hailed  it  fore  and  aft  upon  his  sides  and  thighs, 
forcing  liim  into  my  loathsome  den,  lest  his  cries  for  help 
might  bring  assistance  to  my  ruin.  At  length  I  paused, 
standing  between  him  and  the  door.  His  rage  was  not  in 
the  least  abated  ;  and  he  was  no  coward  ;  but  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  in  my  power.  One  blow  upon  his  head  with  the  iron 
would  have  finished  our  strife  ;  but  my  object  was  a  com¬ 
promise,  not  murder.  When  he  could  speak,  he  cried  as 
fiercely  as  ever. 

“  ‘  You  villain  !  I  shall  have  you  impaled  alive  for  this.’ 

“  Now  was  the  crisis  of  my  fate  ;  unshrinking  I  stood,  and 
smiled  in  scorn  at  the  renegade.  I  saw  him  quail  under  my 
eye.  My  confidence  increased  ;  and,  in  a  firm  and  calm  voice 
I  replied : — 

“  ‘  It  is  you  who  are  in  danger  of  impalement,  for  pre¬ 
venting  me  from  embracing  the  Mohammedan  faith,  which 
your  inhuman  usage  had  made  me  resolve  to  adopt,  and,  to 
prevent  which,  you  have  attempted  to  murder  me;  but 
you  are  now  in  my  power,  for  I  shall  secure  the  door,  and  go 
direct  to  the  mosque,  and  tell  all  that  has  happened,  to  my 
own  advantage.  I  know  where  your  secret  devotions  are 
performed.  It  is  you  who  are  at  my  mercy,  and  I  am  re¬ 
solved  to  be  revenged,  unless  you  promise  to  yield  to  my  just 
demands.’ 

“I  paused  and  eyed  him,  as  he  winced  under  what  I 
said.  He  was  pale  as  death.  Suddenly  his  eye  kindled— he 
glared  upon  me  like  a  tiger  about  to  spring.  I  stood  to  my 
guard,  ready  to  fell  him  to  the  ground  if  he  made  a  rush 
at  me.  I  was  not  in  the  least  excited,  but  calm  and  deter¬ 
mined.  He  saw  the  advantage  I  possessed,  but  kept  a  dogged 
silence. 
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“  Again  I  addressed  him : — ‘  Before  I  lock  you  up,  and  go 
to  the  mosque  to  embrace  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  im¬ 
peach  you  to  the  Cady,  I  offer  you  terms.  They  are  more 
for  your  advantage  than  mine.  I  shall  gain  my  freedom, 
and  wealth,  perhaps  the  command  of  a  galley;  while  you 
have  nothing  to  look  for  but  the  horrid  death  with  which 
you  threatened  me.  One  word  from  your  lips,  made  sacred 
by  swearing  on  the  Cross,  which  you  secretly  revere,  can 
avert  what  will  otherwise  be  your  doom.  Weigh  your  re¬ 
solve  well.’ 

“  He  answered  not  for  a  minute  or  two.  His  whole  frame 
shook ;  but  it  was  not  now  with  rage  but  with  fear.  His  face 
relaxed  its  sternness,  and  his  black  eyes  had  lost  their  fire. 

I  moved  to  the  door,  as  if  on  the  point  of  departing  to  fulfil 
my  threat.  The  power  of  speech  appeared  to  have  left  him. 

I  once  more  said — 

“ 1  You  have  sealed  your  doom.  Your  blood  be  on  your 
own  head.’ 

“  In  a  voice  that  most  resembled  stifled  screams,  than  his 
natural  tone,  he  demanded  to  know  what  my  terms  were. 

“  ‘  On  my  part,’  I  said,  ‘  they  are  just  and  reasonable. 
All  I  demand  is  more  and  better  food,  and  liberty  to  go 
about  when  you  do  not  immediately  require  my  services.  If 
you  swear  to  grant  me  this  request,  it  may  be  a  long  time 
before  I  make  up  my  mind  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Mohammed. 
If  you  kill  me  by  treachery,  you  lose  my  labour.  If  you  show 
the  least  inclination  to  break  your  oath,  I  embrace  it  at  once, 
and  you  lose  your  life.  Are  you  ready  to  swear  that  you 
grant  my  request ;  and  that,  neither  by  poison  nor  assassina¬ 
tion,  will  you  attempt  my  life  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  he  replied.  ‘  You  also  swear,  by  the  saints,  never 
to  do  anything  to  my  prejudice  as  a  Christian,  or  a  Mussul¬ 
man.’ 

“  ‘  Then  we  are  agreed,’  I  said ;  ‘  and  all  that  has  happened 
shall  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.’ 

“  Thus,  then,  was  the  matter  settled  ;  but  I  put  no  faith  in 
the  renegade,  although  I  made  him  swear  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  I  could  devise,  by  the  cross  which  I  scratched  upon 
the  mud  floor  with  my  hoe,  and  all  the  saints  ;  I  also  swear¬ 
ing  to  be  faithful  to  my  engagement. 

“  I  had  now  liberty,  at  times,  to  look  a  little  about  me ; 
but  I  was  ever  on  my  guard ;  I  had  now  a  bondage  on  my 
mind  more  severe  than  that  of  my  body — the  dread  of  my 
avaricious  and  cruel  master.  I  was  cautious  as  ever  of  giv¬ 
ing  him  offence,  and  was  more  alert  at  any  task  he  required 
me  to  do.  He  also  spoke  to  me  more  kindly  than  before ; 
but,  I  believe  I  was,  after  all,  more  indebted  to  his  avarice, 
and  the  good  opinion  he  had  of  my  truth,  and  regard  for  my 
oath,  than  to  any  scruples  he  had  about  breaking  his  own  ; 
for  I  often  caught  his  eye  bent  upon  me  with  a  look  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  utmost  malignity.  I  now  neither  ate  nor  slept  in 
security ;  allowing  nothing  to  enter  my  mouth  which  I  had 
not  prepared  with  my  own  hand,  and,  at  night,  carefully 
barricading  the  door  of  my  hovel.  I,  in  truth,  almost  re¬ 
gretted  that  I  had  risen  against  my  tyrant ;  for,  in  my  wan¬ 
derings  in  the  city,  I  could  see  no  way  by  which  I  could 
effect  my  escape.  If  I  attempted  to  approach  any  of  the 
gates,  the  guards  threatened  to  cut  me  down  with  their 
scimitars.  The  same  happened  if  I  approached  the  harbour. 
Besides,  I  was  liable  to  blows,  and  every  sort  of  indignity, 
from  every  one  who  wore  a  turban,  if,  in  my  abstracted  and 
melancholy  mood,  I  unfortunately  did  not  get  so  soon  out  of 
the  way  as  they  thought  I  should  have  done. 

“  Believe  me,  both  of  you,  in  this  happy  land  you  can 
form  not  the  faintest  conception  of  the  miseries  of  slavery. 
I  have  often  wondered  since,  how  I  sustained  these  almost 
unbearable  sufferings  without  thinking  of  ending  them  by 
a  voluntary  death.  All  the  time  I  was  in  Algiers,  I  never 
heard  of  one  of  all  the  great  number  of  slaves  of  different 


nations,  who  had  taken  this  mode  of  escaping  then'  misery. 
And  yet,  how  common  is  it  among  people  at  home  who 
know  not  what  misery  is.  The  effect  of  slavery  is  not  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  resistance,  or,  indeed,  a  spirit  of  any  kind ; 
but  to  prostrate  all  the  energies  both  of  mind  and  body,  and 
to  induce  a  degree  of  apathy  and  passiveness  amounting  to 
imbecility.  This  I  found  in  my  own  case ;  but,  with  me,  life 
became  dearer  as  my  sufferings  increased.  At  times,  indeed, 
I  wished  I  were  in  my  grave ;  but,  the  next  moment,  I 
would  shudder  at  the  impious  wish.  I  saw  no  escape  for  me 
from  my  present  wretched  state,  excepting  the  means  my 
soul  abhorred— the  turning  renegade  like  my  master ;  but 
the  principles  that  had  been  instilled  into  me  by  my  worthy 
parents,  young  as  I  was  when  I  left  them,  were  my  sheet- 
anchor  ;  and,  when  this  temptation  assailed  me,  I  always 
said — ‘  Avast,  there,  on  that  tack.  Stand  by  your  colours, 
Hugh;  sink  or  swim.  Never  forsake  them.’  I  often 
thought  some  spirit  whispered  the  same  to  me,  when  the 
Spaniard,  or  any  other  of  the  renegades  hove  in  sight, 
as  I  walked  through  the  streets.  To  be  sure,  I  do  not  know 
much  of  the  parson’s  lingo  to  argue  about  it,  but  I  knew  that 
I  had  a  precious  soul,  to  go  aloft  or  below,  just  as  I  sailed  ; 
and,  if  I  denied  belonging  to  the  ship’s  crew  I  was  rated  in 
by  my  parents,  and  firmly  believed  that  it  was  the  only 
ship’s  company  who  had  the  proper  charts  to  sail  by,  what 
could  I  look  for  but  to  find  an  R  before  my  name,  when 
we  must  all  appear  to  be  rated  according  as  we  have  done 
our  duty  ?  But  I  will  belay  this  part  of  my  story.  Thank 
God  it  is  all  over  now,  and  I  am  on  my  way  to  old  Scotland. 
I  hope  I  will  find  it  as  lovely  as  it  was  to  my  thoughts  at 
that  time. 

“It  was  about  a  month  after  I  had  made  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Italian,  -when  I  was  passing,  with  a  load, 
along  one  of  the  cross  streets  of  Algiers,  I  saw  a  strange- 
1  poking  figure  coming  towards  me,  whom  I  had,  several 
times  before,  observed.  He  was  looked  upon  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  as  a  santon  or  saint.  All  who  passed  saluted  him, 
but  he  moved  always  at  the  same  slow  and  solemn  pace ; 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  On  his  head,  which  was 
shaven,  he  wore  a  large  turban,  old  and  soiled.  His  beard, 
which  had  once  been  of  a  brownish  or  sandy  hue,  was  now 
almost  white  from  age,  and  hung  far  down  his  breast.  His 
clothes  were  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  much  the  worse  for  the 
wear ;  and  his  feet  and  legs  were  bare  to  the  knees.  This 
singular  person  appeared  to  take  notice  of  no  one,  but  moved 
on  without  turning  to  right  or  left.  He  was  about  my  own 
height,  with  keen  gray  eyes,  which  moved  restlessly,  as  if  his 
mind  was  ill  at  ease.  These  observations  I  had  made  long 
before ;  for  now  I  was  so  depressed  that  I  scarce  made  any 
observations  on  the  countless  crowds  that  were  ever  passing 
and  repassing.  At  this  time  I  was  thinking  of  my  native 
Currie,  and  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leith :  its  cool 
waters,  and  pleasing  shades ;  for  I  was,  at  the  moment,  sink¬ 
ing  under  a  heavy  load,  from  thirst,  and  the  intolerable  heat 
of  the  climate.  A  burst  of  anguish  escaped  my  lips  as  he 
passed.  It  was  expressed  in  my  native  tongue.  The  words 
escaped  me  unconsciously.  I  was  thinking  aloud  : — ‘  0  my 
God !  I  shall  never  see  thee,  Currie,  again,  nor  ever  cool  my 
parched  body  in  the  Water  of  Leith.’ 

“  A  strange  sound  fell  on  my  ear.  It  came  from  the  santon. 
I  turned  towards  him.  His  eye  was  on  me  with  a  strange 
meaning.  It  was  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  surprise.  I 
thought  he  was  agitated ;  but  he  passed  on,  and  I  thought 
no  more  of  it  at  the  time. 

“  On  the  following  day,  the  reputed  saint  came  to  the 
house  of  the  Italian,  unceremoniously  lifted  the  latch,  and 
walking  up  to  the  latter,  made  him  know,  by  signs,  that  he 
wished  to  see  me.  I  was  in  the  garden  at  the  time,  and 
my  master  conducted  him  to  where  I  was.  He  came  up 
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to  me,  and  stood  before  me  gazing  on  me  with  a  look  of 
compassion.  I  bowed  to  him,  and  asked,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  what  he  wanted.  He  shook  his  head, 
when  the  Italian  informed  me  that  he  wras  a  santon,  and 
highly  esteemed,  but  that  he  never  spake  to  any  one.  The 
hypocrite  then  kissed  the  dirty  robe  of  the  saint  in  well- 
affected  humility,  and  craved  his  prayers.  A  withering  look 
of  scorn  passed  over  the  saint’s  countenance ;  another  of 
benignity  he  threw  on  me ;  and,  when  moving  towards  the 
garden  door,  he  beckoned  me  to  follow  him. 

“  There  was  something  in  that  look  of  the  old  man’s  that 
won  my  heart  and  my  confidence  at  once.  Such  a  look  of 
commiseration  had  never  been  cast  upon  me  since  I  had 
entered  that  place  of  misery.  I  at  once  followed  him.  My 
master  looked  as  grim  as  death  as  we  passed,  but  dared  not  to 
oppose  the  holy  man’s  will.  He  salaamed  to  him,  as  low  as  if 
he  had  been  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  to  conceal  the  rage  he  was  in. 

“Following  the  old  man,  he  led  me  through  street  after 
street,  towards  the  higher  quarters  of  the  city,  until  he  at 
length  stopped  at  a  mosque.  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
enter  it,  and  resolved  not  to  follow  him,  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  might ;  but  my  resolve  was  not  required  to  be 
put  in  force ;  for,  as  an  unbeliever,  I  was  debarred  upon  pain 
of  death  from  entering  those  sacred  places,  until  I  had  em¬ 
braced  the  faith  of  the  Prophet. 

“  When  the  old  man  reached  the  gate  of  the  building,  he 
turned  to  the  left,  and  entered  a  small  cave-looking  den, 
beckoning  me  to  follow  him.  All  this  had  taken  place  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  streets  are  less  crowded  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  few  we  met  looked  at  us  with 
curiosity ;  but  the  saint  was  one  far  too  holy  in  their  esti¬ 
mation  to  be  questioned,  or  interrupted  in  anything  he  did. 
He  wandered  through  the  city  wherever  he  pleased,  rever¬ 
enced  by  all.  Sometimes  he  was  absent  from  the  town  for 
weeks  together;  sometimes  confined  himself  for  as  long  a 
period  in  his  house.  But  it  mattered  not  how  he  conducted 
himself ;  all  he  did  was  believed  by  these  besotted  Mussul¬ 
mans  to  be  the  result  of  inspiration  and  religious  zeal. 

“I  entered  the  den  in  amazement,  wondering  what  the 
dirty  saint  would  do  next.  Still,  without  uttering  a  sound, 
he  pointed  to  a  stone  bench,  and  motioned  me  to  be  seated. 
I  obeyed.  He  squatted  himself,  like  a  native,  upon  the 
floor,  and  gazed  upon  me  for  a  moment.  The  tears  came 
into  his  eyes,  and  I  heard  him  sobbing.  Lost  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  I  sat  gazing  on  him  in  turn ;  but  conceive,  if  you  can, 
my  astonishment  when  he  thus  addressed  me  in  the  clear 
language  of  my  native  land : — • 

“  ‘  Sae  ye  are  a  Scotch  callant,  frae  the  banks  o’  the  Water 
o’  Leith — poor  boy.’ 

“  I  looked  round  to  see  if  any  other  person  was  present, 
for  that  it  was  the  santon  who  uttered  it,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  believe;  and  if  it  really  was  him,  it  must,  I  be¬ 
lieved,  be  by  diablerie,  for  he  was  reputed  dumb.  Under 
this  impression,  I  would  have  fled  from  the  place  to  avoid 
the  enchantments  I  thought  he  was  about  to  work  upon  me ; 
but  I  was  unable  to  move,  and  wa3,  besides,  so  agitated,  that 
my  knees  smote  against  each  other,  as  I  stood  completely 
bewildered.  At  length,  with  an  effort,  I  said — 

“  ‘  In  the  name  of  God,  who  is  it  that  speaks  ?  Satan,  I 
defy  you  and  all  your  works.’ 

“The  good  man  smiled,  and  motioned  me  to  be  seated,  at 
the  same  time  saying — 

“‘Laddie,  what  are  ye  flied  for?  I  am  a  Scotch  callant 
as  weel  as  yersel,  frae  the  bonny  Water  o’  Leith,  an  hae 
tane  this  trouble  to  serve  ye  gif  I  can ;  sae  be  nae  sae 
skiegh  ;  I ’m  neither  saint  nor  warlock,  but  a  wae-be- 
gane  auld  man ;  sae  be  nae  flied  for  me,  but  tell  me  your 
sad  tale,  an  a’  ye  can,  o’  bonny  Scotland,  for  I  maun  ne’er 
gee  it  again — wae  is  me.’ 


“  My  heart  was  melted  to  hear  the  old  man,  who  sat  with 
his  hands  convulsively  clasped,  looking  in  my  face,  while  the 
tears  streamed  down  his  aged  cheeks  as  he  spoke. 

“  When  he  concluded,  his  head  sunk  on  his  bosom.  We 
both  remained  silent  for  a  time — oru’  feelings  were  too  keen 
for  utterance ;  yet  mine  were  the  most  delightful  I  have  ever 
felt.  A  cloud  passed  from  my  mind,  and  hope  once  more 
made  all  sunshine  in  my  before  darkened  bosom.  I  seized 
the  old  man’s  hand,  and  held  it  to  my  breast,  which  throbbed 
as  if  it  would  have  burst.  My  slavery  and  misery  were  forgot 
at  this  moment.  Every  endearing  term  that  came  to  my  re¬ 
collection,  I  called  him ;  and  the  language  of  gratitude  flowed 
from  me,  mingled  with  blessings,  until  he  stopped  me, 
saying— 

“  ‘  Poor  young  thing,  I ’m  loth  to  damp  your  present 
happiness,  but  there  is  much  danger  and  difficulty  before  ye, 
ere  ye  can  ca’  yersel’  free — meikle  as  I  wish  to  serve  ye,  and 
readily  as  I  will  do  a’  in  my  power  to  do  sae ;  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  ye  maun  be  entirely  guided  by  me— for  yer  ain  sake — 
for  naething  can  befa’  me,  but  grief  for  you,  should  our  designs 
miscarry.  Thae  besotted  heathens  hae  ta’en  sic  notions  into 
their  heads,  that  war  I  catched  in  ony  evil,  it  waclna  be  laid 
to  my  charge ;  yet  God  is  my  witness,  I  never  did  ony  thing 
to  win  their  unholy  respect ;  but  the  doomed  maun  thole  their 
doom.  Now  tell  me  yer  name  and  kin,  an’  whan  ye  left  the 
bonny  banks  o’  the  Water  o'  Leith?’ 

“  I  need  not  tell  you  all  I  told  my  new  friend,  nor  repeat 
the  many  strange  questions  I  answered.  There  was  not  an 
individual  he  inquired  for  I  had  ever  known.  Several  I  had 
heard  the  old  people  talk  of,  but  they  had  been  long  dead. 
I  inquired  how  he  had  come  to  know  that  I  was  a  Scot.  He 
informed  me  that  he  had  overheard  my  exclamation  as  I 
passed  him  on  the  day  before,  and  that  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
and  the  spot  I  had  mentioned,  roused  all  his  love  for  his 
country  into  a  flame  he  could  not,  neither  wished  he  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  ;  rejoicing  in  the  hope,  that  he  should  have  it  in  his 
power  to  restore  to  his  country  and  friends  a  native  of  the 
spot  where  the  only  happy  days  he  had  passed  on  earth  were 
spent. 

“  I  shall  not  give  you  the  outline  of  his  adventures  now. 
Perhaps  I  will  tell  you  them  to  beguile  the  time  when  we  are 
in  the  smack  going  down  to  Leith. 

“  With  reluctance  I  left  him  before  sunset ;  for,  after  it 
was  dark,  a  slave  would  have  been  bastinadoed  had  he  been 
found  on  the  streets  by  the  guard,  and  in  their  surveillance 
they  are  most  vigilant ;  a  numerous  police  being  as  constantly 
on  the  alert  as  if  the  city  was  besieged.  When  I  arrived  at 
my  master’s,  he  was  most  anxious  to  know  what  had  occurred 
between  me  and  the  saint.  I  evaded  giving  him  any  account  ; 
but  led  him  to  understand,  that  I  was  by  no  means  pleased 
with  the  humour  of  his  saintship.  As  domestic  slavery  is 
supported  only  by  cruelty  and  oppression,  it  creates  jealousy 
and  fear  in  the  oppressors.  We  were  forced  to  act  with  the 
utmost  caution — no  time  was  appointed  for  our  second  meet¬ 
ing — so  that,  anxious  and  fretful  as  I  was,  I  could  as  yet  do 
nothing  for  myself  but  exert  my  patience.  This  I  found  no 
easy  task.  Day  followed  day,  still  I  heard  nothing  of  my 
friend.  I  became  the  prey  of  alternate  hopes  and  fears.  His 
sincerity  I  could  not  doubt,  but  his  ability,  I  feared,  was  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  Every  time  my  master 
sent  me  out  upon  his  business,  or  when  I  could  get  away 
myself,  I  looked  most  anxiously  for  a  sight  of  him,  but  in 
vain.  Nearly  a  month  had  passed  in  this  uncertainty;  and 
I  was  sinking  fast  into  despondency ;  for  the  glimpse  of  hope 
that  had  presented  itself,  made  my  situation,  if  possible,  more 
unbearable  than  it  was  before.  I  had  more  than  once  ven¬ 
tured  upwards  towards  the  mosque,  w'here  he  resided,  at  the 
hazard  of  insult  and  personal  maltreatment,  without  seeing 
him.  I  began  •  to  fear  that  he  was  sick  or  dead ;  for  he  was 
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feeble  and  very  old.  My  whole  soul  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
his  having  deserted  me.  It  never  occurred  that  he  might 
have  left  the  city,  for  a  time,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  aid¬ 
ing  my  escape.  In  difficulty  or  doubt,  when  we  have  time 
to  brood  upon  the  object  of  our  anxiety,  the  most  gloomy 
views  always  present  themselves,  producing  a  species  of  self- 
torture  that  greatly  increases  our  misery.  At  length  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  old  friend  approaching  the  house  of 
the  Italian,  writh  the  same  listless  step  as  usual — his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground  and  his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast. 
I  quickened  my  pace,  and  passed  him  just  as  he  had  almost 
reached  the  door.  There  was  a  funeral  procession  passing  at 
the  time — the  bearers  of  the  body  halted,  and,  with  the 
greatest  deference,  requested  him  to  accompany  it  to  the  place 
of  interment.  He  obeyed  mechanically.  Each  of  the  persons 
present  gave  him  some  money,  which  he  took  with  the  ut¬ 
most  indifference.  I  caught  his  eye.  The  moment  he  saw 
me  it  kindled  up ;  there  was  an  expression  in  it  of  joy  that 
dispelled  all  my  fears.  By  signs  he  made  me  know  that  he 
wished  to  see  me  in  his  cell;  then  making  one  of  his  un¬ 
earthly  sounds,  he  motioned  me  to  retire.  It  was  not  out 
of  time ;  for  the  attendants  at  the  funeral  were  going  to  use 
me  roughly  for  standing  near  the  corpse  of  a  true  believer  ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  escaped  into  the  house  of  my 
master,  without  a  shower  of  blows  from  the  enraged  infidels. 

The  next  two  hours  passed  heavily  on.  I  thought  the 
Italian  required  more  of  me  on  this  day  than  ever  he  had 
done  before.  Everything  was  irksome  to  me.  My  senses 
were  in  a  confusion  of  dreamy  joy ;  I  could  not  collect  my 
thoughts.  At  length  I  could  endure  my  restraint  no  longer. 
I  begged  for  an  hour’s  absence  more  humbly  than  I  had  ever 
done.  My  master  at  first  refused,  demanding  to  know  where 
I  wished  to  go.  This  I  declined  telling  him,  when  he  flew 
into  a  passion.  My  own  feelings  being  very  irritable  at  the 
moment,  the  scene  of  our  first  encounter  was  on  the  point  of 
being  reacted,  when  prudence  once  more  came  to  my  aid.  I 
solemnly  assured  him  that  I  would  not  be  longer  absent  than 
an  hour,  and  I  must  have  his  permission  or  I  would  go  with¬ 
out  it ;  and  if  I  did  so,  said  I,  I  would  never  return.  Seeing 
me  determined,  my  master  gave  his  consent  with  a  growl, 
accompanied  by  one  of  his  most  villanous  looks.  I  could  see 
his  fingers  move  as  if  they  itched  to  grasp  his  dagger ;  but 
his  rascally  spirit  quailed  at  the  look  I  gave  him.  It  was 
too  evident  to  me  that  I  must  speedily  escape,  or  my  life  was 
not  worth  a  week’s  lease.  I  was  weary  of  the  caution  I  was 
compelled  to  observe  at  all  times  when  in  his  presence ;  for 
he  loathed  me  with  all  his  soul ;  and  when  he  thought  I  was 
off  my  guard,  I  have  seen  him  eyeing  me  as  if  he  thought 
the  moment  was  come  to  be  revenged.  I  could  with  plea¬ 
sure  have  acted,  as  the  young  men  before  Joab,  when  each 
took  his  fellow  by  the  beard,  and  thrust  his  sword  into  the 
side  of  his  fellow.  When  I  reached  the  upper  part  of  the 
town,  and  approached  the  mosque,  I  saw  my  friend  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door  of  his  cell,  anxiously  looking  out  for  me. 
As  I  drew  near  he  passed  in,  and  I  followed,  salaming  very 
low,  as  if  I  was  paying  reverence  to  the  saint ;  for  there  were 
several  people  passing,  but  they  took  no  such  notice  of  me 
as  to  interrupt  my  entrance.  The  old  man  now  took  me  by 
the  hand,  in  his  usual  quiet  and  subdued  manner,  saying — 

“  ‘  My  countryman,  did  you  think  1  had  forsaken  you  ? 
I  fear  you  did ;  but  it  wasna  sae.  I  have  been  earnest  in 
my  efforts  in  your  behalf,  an’  hae  a  faint  gleam  o’  success ; 
but  ye  mauna  be  owre  confident.  There  is  yet  meikle  to 
accomplish,  an’  it  isna  free  o’  peril ;  but,  if  I ’m  no  beguiled, 
ye  hae  a  stout  Scotch  heart  o’  your  ain  to  bear  ye  through.’ 

“  I  kissed  the  old  man’s  hand,  and  requested  him  to  point 
out  the  means,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

“  ( Weel,’  he  said,  ‘I  hae  been  oot  o’  this  Sodom  o’  a  town 
amaist  ever  since  I  saw  ye  last,  an’  doon  alang  the  beach 


on  baith  sides  o’t.  On  the  left  side,  there  are  a  wheen 
fishermen’s  huts,  and  twa  or  three  boats.  I  stayed  amang 
them  some  days  to  mak  them  acquaint  wi’  my  person,  an’ 
met  wi’  the  same  reverence  from  them  that  I  do  here.  I 
lived  in  a  hole  in  the  rocks  to  the  left  o’  the  huts — you  ’ll 
easily  find  it  when  it  is  wanted.  You  maun  hae  observed 
that  British  armed  vessels  are  occasionally  cruising  along 
the  coast,  and  whiles  anchoring  for  a  few  hours  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  shore.  Now,  the  first  time  you  see  such 
a  vessel  at  anchor,  ye  maun  come  straight  to  me ;  for  I  'll  no 
leave  the  sicht  o’  this  place,  or  the  road  frae  your  master’s, 
till  then,  an’  I  ’ll  gie  ye  a  dress  the  same  as  my  ain,  an’  shave 
yer  head,  an’  alter  yer  beard,  to  mak  ye  like  mysel ;  for  in 
that  guise  ye  are  safe,  an’  may  gang  whar  ye  like.  Haud 
away  straight  to  the  huts,  and  sit  down  until  dark,  just  as 
ye  see  me  do;  then  take  a  boat  and  row  off  to  the  ship. 
There  is  nae  fear  for  me ;  for  I  ’ll  bide  in  my  cell  until  the 
ship  sails,  if  I  think  ye  hae  time  to  be  on  board  before  then, 
or  gie  ye  time  to  return  to  the  city.’ 

“I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  thanked  the  good  old  man, 
from  my  heart,  before  I  left  him.  That  night  I  slept  none, 
but,  as  soon  as  all  was  quiet,  rose  and  opened  the  door  of 
my  hovel,  and  stood  gazing  on  the  expanse  of  water  that 
stretched  from  the  port.  But  the  moon  sunk  in  the  west, 
and  the  sun  rose  and  set,  without  the  wished-for  object 
heaving  in  sight.  My  heart  began  to  sicken,  and  my  spirits 
to  droop,  when  one  morning  the  first  object  that  met  my 
eye,  as  the  sun  rose,  was  a  strange  vessel,  evidently  a  ship 
of  war,  about  a  league  from  the  town,  and  just  off  the  huts 
the  santon  had  spoken  of.  My  heart  beat  so  quick  I  could 
scarce  breathe.  I  waited  anxiously  for  my  master  to  arise 
to  liberate  me.  Fortunately  I  did  not  require  to  ask  his 
permission  ;  for  I  was  to  go  to  the  market  for  necessaries. 
I  took  my  basket,  and  walked  forth,  with  the  joyous  feeling 
that  I  should  never  enter  his  house  of  misery  again.  I 
walked  straight  to  my  friend’s  cell,  where  I  found  him  seated 
at  the  door,  as  if  he  waited  for  me.  His  joy  was  equal  to 
my  own,  but  chastened  by  his  sorrows.  I  was  in  hopes  soon 
to  visit  a  country  he  was  doomed  never  to  see,  much  as  he 
loved  it.  I  was  soon  arrayed  in  the  dress  of  my  deliverer ; 
but  did  not  take  farewell  of  him  until  towards  the  afternoon. 
The  vessel,  whatever  she  was,  had  evidently  suffered  in  a 
gale,  and  was  refitting.  Oh,  how  my  heart  bounded.  With 
tears  I  bade  a  long  farewell  to  my  friend — my  friend,  indeed 
— and  walked  forth,  imitating  his  look  and  step — the  infidels 
imploring  my  prayers  as  I  passed.  All  fear  forsook  me  as 
I  approached  the  gate  ;  for  even  the  rough  sentinels  salaamed 
to  me.  However  much  I  felt  the  inclination  to  run  when 
outside  of  the  gates,  I  restrained  myself,  and  moved  with 
the  same  solemn  pace  until  I  reached  the  spot  I  wished. 
The  fishermen  blessed  me,  and  implorad  my  prayers— happy 
that  their  huts  were  sanctified  by  my  presence.  The  shades 
of  night  put  a  stop  to  this  mummery.  The  lights  from  the 
cabin  windows  of  the  frigate — for  I  had  made  her  out — shone 
like  the  beacon  of  safety  across  the  waters ;  I  feared  every 
moment  that  she  would  get  under  weigh.  At  length  the 
fishermen  were  hushed  in  sleep ;  I  came  down  to  the  beach ; 
one  of  the  boats  was  afloat,  moored  to  a  rock.  I  leaped  on 
board ;  and,  in  half  an  hour,  I  was  a  free  man,  and  trod  the 
decks  of  the  frigate,  in  which  I  served  until  paid  off  a  few 
days  since,  receiving  my  pay  from  the  day  I  first  was  im¬ 
pressed.” 


TOM  LENNOX’S  CAPTIVITY. 

“How  should  you  like  to  go  abroad,  Thomas?”  said  Mr 
Williamson,  one  day,  to  a  young  man  who  was,  at  the 
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moment,  busily  employed,  in  that  gentleman’s  garden,  in 
pruning  some  fruit  trees — Thomas  being  to  business  a  gar¬ 
dener,  and  giving  promise  of  turning  out  a  first-rate  one. 
“How  should  you  like  to  go  to  Italy,  Thomas?”  said  Mr 
Williamson ;  and,  when  he  said  this,  he  held  an  open  letter 
in  his  hand. 

On  this  query  being  put  to  Thomas,  who  was  a  lively, 
active  lad,  he  paused  in  his  work,  and,  looking  his  master  full 
in  the  face,  replied,  with  a  modest  smile — 

“  I  dinna  ken,  sir.” 

It  was  all  he  said,  for  he  waited  for  further  explana¬ 
tions. 

“  I  ask  you  the  question,  Thomas,”  continued  Mr  Wil¬ 
liamson,  “because  I  have  here  a  letter  from  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples,  and  who  has  requested  me  to  find  him  a  steady 
and  skilful  Scotch  gardener,  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens 
of  his  palazzo.  Now,  Thomas,”  continued  Mr  Williamson, 
“although  I  should  be  extremely  unwilling  to  part  with 
you,  I  would  by  no  means  allow  any  such  selfish  consider¬ 
ations  to  interrupt  your  advancement  in  the  world :  on 
the  contrary,  I  would  rather  promote  it,  as  I  hope  I  prove, 
by  putting  this  offer  in  your  power.  My  friend,  Mr  Carle- 
ton,  is  an  excellent  man,  and  I  have  no  doubt  your  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  an  easy  and  comfortable  one.  He  will  pay  all 
your  expenses  out,  (I  will,  myself,  advance  the  money  for 
this  purpose,  in  the  meantime,)  and  will  give  you  a  liberal 
salary.  Now,  then,  Thomas,  what  do  you  say  to  this  ? 
But  I’ll  tell  you  what,"  added  Mr  Williamson,  “don’t 
answer  me  just  now.  Think  of  it  till  to-morrow,  or  next 
day ;  weigh  it  -well  in  your  mind,  and  then  let  me  know  the 
result.” 

Saying  this,  Mr  Williamson  folded  up  the  letter  he  had 
hitherto  held  open  in  his  hand,  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
walked  away. 

“Queer  business  this,"  said  Thomas  to  himself,  on  his 
master’s  departure.  “  Naples !  wdia  wad  ever  hae  thocht  o ’t  ? 
Outlandish  place.  A’  beggars  and  princes.  Never  mind. 
Weel  paid,  I  fancy.  Faith,  1  ’ll  gang ;  it  '11  aye  be  seein’  a  bit 
odd  corner  o’  the  warld,  at  ony  rate ;  and  it 's  but  cornin’  back 
again  if  it  doesna  suit  me.” 

Leaving  the  young  gardener  to  pursue  such  reflections  as 
those  just  indicated,  we  shall  interpolate  a  word  or  two  of 
information  regarding  the  parties  whom  we  have  introduced 
to  the  reader.  There  is  not  much  to  say ;  but  what  little 
there  is,  may  as  well  be  said.  Mr  Williamson  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  fortune,  who  occupied,  at  the  time  of  our  story, 
the  handsome  mansion-house  of  his  family,  in  Dumbarton¬ 
shire.  We  have  reasons  for  declining  to  point  out  its 
special  locality.  Thomas  Lennox  was  his  second  head 
gardener ;  a  rattling,  good-natured,  thorough-going  sort  of 
lad.  Knowing  in  his  profession,  steady  in  his  habits,  al¬ 
though  not  particularly  averse  to  a  harmless  frolic  now  and 
then,  Thomas’s  greatest  fault  was  an  uncontrollable  pre¬ 
cipitation,  proceeding  from  an  excess  of  animal  spirits. 
Everything  he  did  was  done  with  a  kind  of  furious  celer- 
ity — yet  done  well ;  for  there  was  great  manual  dexterity, 
and  a  strong  natural  judgment  to  regulate  and  guide  the 
excitement  under  which  he  seemed  constantly  to  labour. 
Of  Mr  Carleton  we  have  little  more  to  say  than  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  of  fortune;  that  he  had  gone  to  reside 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health ;  and  that  he  was,  as  Mr  Williamson  represented 
him,  a  particular  friend  of  that  gentleman’s.  Having 
given  these  two  or  three  particulars,  we  proceed  with  our 
story : — 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  reader,  we  presume,  will  be 
quite  prepared  to  learn  that  Lennox  eventually  closed  with 
the  Pr0P0S£d  of  his  going  to  Naples.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  I 
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after  the  conversation  between  him  and  his  master,  with 
which  our  story  opened,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Liverpool, 
where,  as  the  papers  had  informed  him,  a  certain  merchant 
vessel  was  about  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean— Naples  being 
one  of  her  intended  destinations.  On  board  of  this  vessel, 
Lennox  ultimately  embarked.  Nothing  particular  occurred 
until  the  ship  had  a  long  way  passed  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 
Thus  far  Tom  s  voyage  had  been  prosperous,  but  no  further. 
A  violent  storm  now  came  on,  which  drove  the  vessel  towards 
the  Barbary  shore,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  crew.  Their 
fears,  however,  were  neither  for  the  wind  nor  the  waves,  al¬ 
though  these  were  appalling  enough,  but  for  the  corsairs  with 
which  the  whole  Mediterranean,  especially  the  African  coast, 
was  then  infested — our  story  referring  to  a  period  upwards 
of  forty  years  back.  Nor  were  the  fears  of  the  crew  of  the 
Matilda  groundless.  The  wind  having  shifted  two  or  three 
points,  and  having  considerably  abated,  they  were  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  recover  their  course,  when  a  suspicious  sail,  apparently 
bearing  down  upon  them,  suddenly  presented  itself.  It  was 
yet  too  distant,  however,  to  enable  them  to  decide  upon  its 
character,  and  they  had  therefore  some  time  to  wait  before 
this  was  perfectly  ascertained.  The  interval,  however, 
was  not  long;  for  the  stranger,  who  much  outsailed  the 
Matilda,  rapidly  neared  them;  and,  when  she  had  done 
so,  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  she  was  indeed  one 
of  those  much  dreaded  pests  of  the  Mediterranean — an 
Algerine  corsair.  The  turbans  and  short  red  jackets  of 
her  ruffian  crew  were  already  discernible  even  by  the  naked 
eye. 

“What’s  to  be  dune,  captain?”  said  Tom  Lennox,  who 
was  standing  beside  the  former,  eyeing  the  approaching 
enemy  with  the  same  interest  as  others,  but  apparently  with 
less  of  alarm  than  some  of  them. 

“  Why,  I  don’t  well  know,  my  lad,”  replied  the  captain. 
“  I ’m  afraid  she ’s  too  strong  for  us ;  yet  I  am  myself  for 
fighting  it  out :  but  I  must  have  the  sense  of  my  crew  on  this 
point ;  for  if  they  are  unwilling  to  fight,  if  they  have  no 
heart  to  it,  although  they  may  obey  orders,  we  will  do  no 
good.  What  say  you  yourself,  my  lad,  to  begin  with — fight 
or  surrender  ?  ” 

“I  gie  my  vote  for  fechtin,  captain,  clean  and  at  ance,” 
replied  Tom  Lennox,  buttoning  his  coat,  as  if  the  affair  was 
to  be  decided  by  fists,  and  not  by  sword  and  bullet.  “  Never 
say  dee.  That ’s  my  creed  in  a’  cases.  Sae  let  the  beggars 
come  on.” 

“  Bravo,  my  lad,”  shouted  the  delighted  captain,  slapping 
Tom  heartily  on  the  shoulder.  “  You  ’re  of  the  right  stuff.”" 

“  Real  Scotch  thrustle,”  replied  Tom,  smiling.  “  Can  aye 
at  least  jag  the  haun  that  wad  crush  me.” 

The  captain  now  lost  no  time  in  ascertaining  the  sentiments 
of  his  crew  on  the  subject  of  resistance,  and  found  that  the 
general  disposition  was  in  favour  of  it.  To  the  waverers  he 
said  : — 

“You  see,  my  lads,  here’s  just  the  way  the  matter  stands  : 
if  we  don’t  fight,  we  have  no  chance  of  escaping ;  if  we  do, 
we  have.  So  there ’s  the  short  and  the  long  of  it.  It ’s  all 
within  the  circle  of  a  midge’s  eye.” 

The  determination  to  fight  being  now  general,  the  decks 
were  immediately  cleared  for  action  :  the  guns  shotted  and 
primed ;  and  those  not  required  to  work  the  former,  amongst 
whom  was  Tom  Lennox,  were  armed  with  musket  and 
cutlass. 

In  the  meantime,  the  corsair  approached,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  was  within  point  blank  range  of  the  Matildas 
guns. 

“  Give  it  ’em  now,  my  lads,”  shouted  the  captain.  “  Fire !  ” 
and  instantly  four  or  five  guns  were  discharged.  But  they 
had  been  very  indifferently  aimed,  for  one  only  was  observed 
to  have  taken  effect. 
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Undaunted  by  this  hostile  reception,  the  corsair  held  on 
her  way  towards  the  Matilda,  with  the  intention  of  running 
her  alongside,  and  was  thus  within  reach  of  the  small  arms. 
These  were,  accordingly,  immediately  called  into  service.  A 
rattling  fire  of  musketry  was  now  opened  on  the  enemy  ;  and 
none  were  more  active  in  this  employment — none,  indeed, 
half  so  active — as  Tom  Lennox. 

“  Come  on,  ye  beggars,”  exclaimed  Tom,  as  he  discharged 
his  first  shot,  and  sent  his  ball  through  the  turbaned  head  of 
one  of  the  pirates.  “That’s  through  your  dish-clout,” 
added  Lennox,  on  seeing  the  effect  of  his  shot,  and  desig¬ 
nating  by  that  more  familiar  name  the  turban  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  wearer.  _  _  . 

Reloading  his  piece,  Lennox  again  took  aim,  and  again  hit 
his  man,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so — 

“That’s  the  way  to  nick  them.  Ca’  them  owre  like 
branchers.  Faith,  I’m  the  better  o’  my  practice  at  the 
craws,  although  I  little  thoclit,  when  I  was  pepperin’  them 
at  Kittlemaloof,  that  I  was  learnin’  to  shoot  thae  sort  o’ 
birds.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  Algerine,  still  undeterred  by  the 
spirit  of  resistance  exhibited  by  the  crew  of  the  Matilda ,  held 
steadily  on,  without  firing  a  shot,  till  she  had  fairly  run  along¬ 
side  of  the  ill-fated  vessel.  This  done,  the  pirates,  sword,  in 
hand,  crowded  into  the  latter  in  such  numbers,  that  resist¬ 
ance  was  unavailing;  yet  this  resistance  was  made,  and  by 
none  more  determinedly  than  by  Thomas  Lennox.  With  a 
cutlass  in  his  hand,  which  was  soon  dyed  deeply  with  the 
blood  of  the  assailants,  Lennox  laid  manfully  about  him,  ex¬ 
claiming — 

“Shave  the  beggars;  doon  wi’  the  tauty  boggles;  slice 
them  doon  like  raw  eucumers ;  ”  and,  with  every  objurgation, 
Lennox  either  struck  down  or  deeply  wounded  one  of  the 
enemy.  But  his  own  time  was  at  hand  :  a  blow  of  a  sabre 
on  the  head,  from  behind,  brought  him  senseless  to  the  deck ; 
and,  in  three  minutes  after,  the  Matilda  was  in  possession 
of  the  pirates,  who  immediately  made  sail  for  Algiers 
with  their  prize,  having  previously  thrown  all  the  dead  over¬ 
board. 

Amongst  these,  Lennox  was  at  first  numbered  by  the  cor¬ 
sairs,  and  two  of  them  had  seized  him,  one  by  the  arms,  and 
another  by  the  legs,  in  order  to  toss  him  over  the  side,  when 
a  groan  from  the  wounded  man  gave  them  notice  of  his  being 
still  in  life. 

On  making  this  discovery,  the  pirates,  in  place  of  swing¬ 
ing  Lennox  overboard,  pitched  him  into  a  corner,  there 
to  lie  until  he  either  gave  up  the  ghost  entirely,  or  came 
round,  in  which  latter  case  he  might  turn  out  valuable  as 
a  slave — -this  consideration,  and  not  humanity,  being  the 
motive  of  the  pirates  for  refraining  from  throwing  him  into 
the  sea.  The  wound  which  Lennox  had  received  having 
been  more  violent  than -serious,  he  soon  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  sit  up,  and  to  comprehend  the  situation  he  was 
placed  in.  The  pirates,  perceiving  that  he  was  coming 
round,  placed  before  him  a  quantity  of  cold  boiled  rice  and  a 
pitcher  of  water.  Of  the  latter  Lennox  greedily  partook,  and 
found  himself  greatly  refreshed  by  it.  The  rice  he  could  not 
touch. 

Having  bandaged  up  his  head,  Lennox  now  found  himself 
gradually  gaining  strength,  and  was  so  much  improved  that, 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  from  his  having  received  his 
wound,  he  was  able,  not  only  to  stand  upright,  but  to  walk 
about  the  deck,  which  the  pirates  for  a  short  time  permitted 
him  to  do.  It  was  not  long,  however,  that  they  permitted 
this.  On  perceiving  that  he  was  apparently  out  of  all  danger 
from  his  injury,  they  handcuffed  him,  shackled  his  legs,  and 
thrust  him  into  the  hold,  where,  for  two  days,  he  had  nothing 
to  live  upon  but  a  small  allowanoe  of  boiled  rice  and  water, 
Notwithstanding,  however,  of  this  severe  regimen,  Lennox 


continued  to  gain  strength  rapidly,  and  his  wound  was  fast 
mending. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  capture  of 
the  Matilda,  the  corsair  was  alongside  the  mole  of  Algiers ; 
and,  in  half-an-hour  more,  had  her  prisoners — consisting, 
besides  Lennox,  of  the  captain,  the  mate,  seven  seamen, 
and  a  boy — safely  landed  on  what  is  called  the  Fish  Quay. 
Here  the  prisoners  were  mustered,  and  detained  for  some 
time,  as  if  to  await  some  decision  regarding  their  ultimate 
destination.  This,  however,  was  not  precisely  the  case. 
They  were  detained  for  the  arrival  of  the  owner  of  the 
piratical  vessel  by  whom  they  had  been  taken,  and  who 
Avas  every  moment  expected.  He  at  length  made  his 
appearance.  A  tall,  grave,  but  someAA'hat  fierce-looking 
personage,  of  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  superbly  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  his  country.  His  splendid  turban  Avas 
decorated  Avitli  rich  and  sparkling  jewels.  His  slippers  Avere 
of  bright  red  Morocco  leather.  His  wide  trousers,  of  snoAvy 
whiteness.  Around  his  Avaist  he  Avore  a  rich  Cashmere  or 
Indian  shawl,  in  Avhich  Avas  stuck  a  dagger  or  yatagan, 
Avliose  handle  glittered  Avith  precious  stones.  By  his  side 
hung  a  short  curved  sabre,  with  an  ivory  handle,  and  Avliose 
sheath  either  really  was  or  appeared  to  be  of  pure  gold;  for 
besides  being  of  the  colour  of  that  precious  metal,  it  exhibited 
a  quantity  of  Avorkmanship,  so  elaborate  in  detail,  and  so 
exquisite  in  execution,  as  would  hardly  be  expended  on  baser 
material. 

Such  Avas  the  personage,  then,  Avho  uoav  claimed  to  be  lord 
and  master,  not  only  of  the  liberties,  but  of  the  limbs  and 
fives  of  the  unfortunate  captives. 

On  approaching  the  latter,  El  Arcliid — for  such  Avas  the 
name  of  this  trader  in  piracy — scanned  the  prisoners  Avitli  a 
steady,  deliberate,  and  scrutinising  look,  but  Avithout  uttering 
a  Avord.  At  length  his  particular  regards  seemed  to  be  fixed 
on  Lennox,  probably  from  his  being  the  only  one  of  the  group 
who  Avas  not  in  the  dress  of  a  sailor. 

HaAfing  looked  at  him  for  a  feAV  seconds,  he  turned  .  to  bis 
captain,  the  commander  of  the  corsair,  and  said — 

“  What  is  this  dog’s  profession,  knoAV  ye,  Hushebad  ?  He 
is  not  a  seaman,  I  think.” 

“  He ’s  no  seaman,  I  believe,”  replied  the  piratical  captain  ; 
“  but  Avhat  he  is  I  don’t  know.” 

To  ascertain  this  point,  on  which  the  oAvner  of  the  corsair 
Avas  rather  curious,  an  interpreter,  or  dragoman,  aaus  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  for,  as  neither  the  captain  nor  his  OAvner  spoke  a 
Avord  of  English,  but  were  sufficiently  acquainted  AAdth  it  to 
know  that  it  was  the  language  that  Lennox  and  his  com¬ 
panions  spoke. 

In  the  course  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  desider¬ 
ated  translator  of  languages  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
a  little  corpulent,  cock-nosed  Arab,  Avith  a  great  deal  of  im¬ 
portance  in  Ins  manner,  and  an  immense  deal  of  grease  and 
filth  on  and  about  his  person  and  dress.  He  was,  in  truth, 
a  dirty-looking  little  rascal ;  and  his  dirtiness  was  the  more 
conspicuous,  that  his  apparel  Avas  composed  of  articles  AA'hicli 
had  been  originally  of  the  gayest  colours,  but  which  Avere  iioav 
so  soiled  and  faded,  as  to  give  the  wearer  at  once  a  most 
fantastic  and  beggarly  appearance. 

A  feAV  AArords  having  been  addressed  to  this  personage 
by  El  Archid,  he  turned  to  Lennox,  and  said,  in  very  good 
English — 

“  My  lord,  here,  Avishes  to  know  Avhat  profession  you  are 
of?” 

“HeAvad  like  to  ken,  wad  he?”  replied  Lennox,  coolly. 
“  Tell  him  to  try  and  fin’t  oot.” 

Of  this  answer  the  little  interpreter  could  make  nothing. 
He  understood,  and  could  speak  English  very  Avell,  as  AVe 
have  said,  but  transmuted  into  Scotch,  it  Avas  to  him  Avholly 
unintelligible. 
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“What  language  dat  you  speak,  friend?”  inquired  the 
little  interpreter — a  good  deal  discomposed  at  finding  himself 
thus  thrown  out  in  his  vocation ;  for  he  prided  himself  on  the 
extent  of  his  acquirements  in  the  modern  languages  of  < 
Europe,  all.  of  which,  up  to  this  moment,  he  thought  he 
knew.  “  AVhat  language  dat  you  speak,  dog  ?  ”  repeated  the 
little  interpreter,  getting  angry  at  his  own  inability  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  questioned. 

“Dug!  Wha  are  ye  duggin’ at,  ye  worricow?  wi’  your 
tatterwallies  fleein’  in  the  win’,  there,  like  a  tauty  "bogle,”  re¬ 
plied  Lennox,  with  great  indignation. 

As  in  the  former  case,  the  little  interpreter  could  make 
nothing  of  the  present  objurgation ;  but  he  saw  perfectly  well 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  delivered ;  he  saw  that  it  was  in 
anger,  and  guessed  that  it  was  abuse. 

Under  this  impression,  the  little  Arab  also  got  into  a 
violent  passion,  and,  clenching  his  fist,  shook  it  in  Lennox’s 
face,  exclaiming  furiously — 

“Yes,  you  are  dog.  All  Christians  dogs.  Unbelievers  all 
go  to  hell,  and  you  go  too.” 

“  Hauns  aff,  frien’,”  replied  Lennox,  who  not  knowing  that 
the  Arab,  when  he  strikes,  strikes  with  the  knife,  or  other 
lethal  weapon,  and  never  with  the  fist,  believed  that  the  little 
interpreter  was  about  to  assail  him.  “  Hauns  aff,  frien’,”  he 
said,  “  or,  haunshaigled  as  I  am,”  (shaking  his  chains,)  “  I  ’ll 
thraw  the  neck  o’  ye.” 

During  this  scene,  Lennox’s  future  master  was  contem¬ 
plating  the  actors  with  an  amused  look.  A  faint  smile  played 
upon  his  usually  grave  countenance ;  and,  for  some  seconds, 
he  did  not  seek  to  interfere  with  the  disputants. 

At  length,  however,  laying  his  hand  on  the  interpreter’s 
shoulder,  and  speaking  a  few  words  to  him,  the  latter  re¬ 
peated,  in  somewhat  calmer  mood,  Iris  question  as  to  Len¬ 
nox’s  profession. 

“  Tell  him,  then,  sin  he  maun  hae ’t,  that  I ’m  a  gardener  ; 
and  muekle  gude  may  the  information  do  him.  Ye  may  tell 
him,  too,  that  I  was  bred  at  a  place  they  ca’  Drumdrodlum, 
near  Kittlemaloof.” 

That  part  of  this  response  which  was  intelligible  to  the  in¬ 
terpreter,  and  which  happened  to  be  the  most  important  part, 
namely,  the  profession  of  the  responder,  the  former  immedi¬ 
ately  communicated  to  El  Archkl.  This  personage  seemed 
much  pleased  with  the  information,  and  immediately  ordered 
Lennox  to  be  separated  from  the  others,  and  the  shackles  to 
be  removed  from  his  legs,  leaving  him  thus  secured  only  by 
the  wrists. 

In  about  half-an-hour  after,  Lennox,  escorted  by  two 
armed  men,  was  conducted  out  of  the  town,  but  to  what  des¬ 
tination  he  knew  not.  The  direction,  however,  was  inland, 
and  mostly  up  hill,  then-  route  ascending  the  high  grounds 
above  Algiers.  After  somewhere  about  two  hours’  walking, 
the  party  came  in  sight  of  one  of  the  noblest  mansions  Lennox 
had  ever  seen ;  and  much  did  he  marvel  to  see  so  elegant 
and  magnificent  a  building  in  so  wild  and  savage  a  land ;  but 
still  more  did  he  marvel  at  the  vast  extent  and  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  with  which  it  was 
surrounded.  In  Scotland,  he  had  never  seen  anything  at  all 
to  compare  to  it,  and  his  late  employer’s  was  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  country  seats  in  that  kingdom ;  but  it  sunk  into  in¬ 
significance  when  compared  with  this  gorgeous  residence  of 
the  barbarous  Algerine.  But  Lennox  had  not  yet  seen  half 
its  splendour — he  only  saw  it  at  a  distance.  An  opportunity 
was  soon  afforded  him  to  see  the  remainder ;  for  this  house 
was  the  destination  of  himself  and  escort ;  it  was  the  residence 
of  El  Archid. 

On  approaching  the  mansion  more  nearly,  Lennox  found 
it  exhibiting  a  degree  of  splendour,  for  which  the  more  distant 
view,  much  as  that  had  led  to  him  to  expect,  had  not  prepared 
him.  Terrace  upon  terrace,  glowing  with  the  richest  coloured 


flowers  and  shrubs,  and  whose  broad  stairs-  and  ballustrades 
were  of  polished  marble,  rose  in  stupendous  magnificence  from 
the  valley,  which  the  house  overlooked,  to  the  level  ground 
on  which  it  stood. 

By  and  by  the  party  reached  an  iron  gate,  in  what  appeared 
to  be  a  garden  wall,  which  was  of  great  height.  At  this  gate 
they  stopped,  when  one  of  them  drew  forth  a  key,  applied  it 
to  the  lock,  opened  the  gate,  and  all  three  entered.  The  gate 
was  then  earefully  locked  again  on  the  inside,  and  the  key 
carried  away.  Having,  in  a  similar  way,  passed  through 
several  non  gates,  the  party  at  length  arrived  at  the  innermost 
garden  of  the  mansion ;  and  it  was  here  that  all  the  splendours 
of  the  place  were  first  disclosed  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
poor  Scotch  gardener. 

In  the  centre  of  this  lovely  garden  was  a  gorgeous  fountain 
or  jet  cl’eau  of  waiter,  of  the  purest  white  marble.  The  garden 
itself  was  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers, 
and  with  an  immense  variety  of  fruit-trees,  all  laden  with 
the  richest-looking  fruit,  but  mostly  of  kinds  unknown  to 
Lennox. 

Even  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  could  not 
prevent  Lennox,  however,  from  contemplating  the  garden 
with  a  professional  eye ;  and  his  doing  so  discovered  to  him 
that  the  place,  after  all,  was  nearly  as  much  indebted  to 
nature  as  to  art  for  its  surpassing  beauty ;  that  is,  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  distribution  and  management  of  the 
ground  and  plants,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  former  was 
wrought,  exhibited  no  great  degree  of  professional  skill ;  and 
that  a  rich  soil  and  delicious  climate  were  entitled  to  nearly 
all  the  credit  of  producing  this  terrestrial  paradise.  And, 
seeing  this,  Lennox  began  now  to  comprehend  the  purpose 
of  bringing  him  thither,  and  that  to  which  it  was  intended  to 
devote  his  services.  He  now  believed,  in  short,  that  he  was 
to  be  employed  in  his  professional  capacity  by  his  new  lord 
and  master.  And  the  belief  brought  him  no  small  comfort, 
as  he  had  at  first  entertained  little  doubt  that  he  was  either 
to  have  been  murdered  outright,  or  immured  in  some  horrible 
dungeon  for  life. 

In  the  meantime,  the  party  approached  the  house  ;  and  in 
this,  also,  Lennox  saw  much  to  wonder  at.  Everything  in 
its  appearance,  and  everything  about  it,  was  new  and  strange 
to  him.  Large  as  the  house  was,  it  had  but  few  windows, 
and  these  extremely  narrow,  and  all  closely  shut  up  with 
green  Venetian  blinds.  Thus,  the  building  presented  on  all 
sides  scarcely  anything  but  plain  dull  masses  of  white  wall. 
Its  appearance  was  thus  exceedingly  strange  in  the  eyes  of 
Lennox,  accustomed  to  the  large  and  many  windowed 
mansions  of  his  own  country.  He  was  yet  more  struck, 
however,  with  the  appearance  of  the  domestics  belonging  to 
this  singular  establishment.  These  were  nearly  all  black, 
male  and  female,  all  slaves,  and  some  of  them  gorgeously  at¬ 
tired.  They  were  in  great  numbers  too  ;  some  running  about 
as  if  busily  employed,  others  sauntering  listlessly  in  front  of 
the  house,  apparently  without  anything  to  do.  Lennox  was 
now  conducted  to  an  isolated  tower,  which  stood  in  the  corner 
of  the  garden,  and  close  by  the  mansion-house.  This  build¬ 
ing  had  the  appearance  of  a  prison — which,  indeed,  it  was. 
Instead  of  windows,  it  presented  only  two  or  three  narrow 
loop-holes  placed  at  wide  distances ;  and  even  these  were 
guarded  with  strong  bars  of  iron.  The  door,  too,  was  of  un¬ 
usual  strength,  and  studded  all  over  with  the  round  broad 
heads  of  iron  nails  or  pins. 

Into  this  prison — -which  was  the  usual  night  quarters  of 
those  of  El  Archid’s  slaves  who  were  not  of  his  domestic 
establishment,  those  employed  in  field  work,  and  other  similar 
descriptions  of  labour,  and  were  no  way  distinguished  by  their 
master’s  favour — Lennox  was  thrown. 

Locked  in  a  small  dark  room,  lighted  by  one  of  those 
narrow  grated  loop-holes  already  spoken  of,  and  whose  only 
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furniture  was  a  low  truckle  bed,  Lennox  was  now  left  to  bis 
meditations.  That  these  were  not  of  the  most  pleasant  de¬ 
scription  we  suppose  we  need  hardly  say. 

On  being  left  to  himself,  Lennox,  who  was  now  relieved 
from  his  fetters,  sat  himself  down  on  the  truckle  bed,  and 
began  to  think  over  the  strange  series  of  events  that  had 
brought  him  into  so  strange  and  melancholy  a  situation. 

“Weel,  but  this  is  a  set  o ’t,”  said  Lennox  to  himself,  as 
ho  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  truckle  bed,  with  one  leg  over  the 
other,  and  looking  down  on  the  floor  with  a  long  and  dismal 
face.  “  This  is  a  set  o ’t.  Wha  wad  hae  thocht  it.  No 
muckle  mair  than  sax  short  weeks  since,  I  was  drinkin’  a 
bottle  o’  yill  wi’  Willie  Hedderwick  in  Lucky  Brown’s  at 
Kittlemaloof ;  and  noo  here  I  am  in  a  jile,  like  a  thief  or 
murderer,  in  Africa,  as  I  believe  it  is ;  and,  I  suppose,  am  to 
be  wroclit,  and  maybe  fed  too,  like  a  beast  o’  burden,  and  get 
my  throat  cut  if  I  refuse.  It ’s  a  bonny  pickle  I ’m  in  to  be 
sure — a  precious  scrape.” 

In  such  reflections  as  these  Lennox  had  indulged  for  nearly 
an  hour,  when  his  prison  door  was  opened,  and  a  turbaned 
black,  with  large  gold  earrings  in  his  ears,  entered,  bearing  a 
dish  in  one  hand,  and  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the  other.  These 
he  laid  down  on  the  floor  without  saying  a  word,  and  retired, 
locking  the  door  again  when  he  went  out.  With  more  of 
curiosity  than  appetite,  Lennox  examined  the  contents  of  the 
dish  that  had  been  left  by  the  slave,  and  found  it  to  contain 
a  piece  of  roasted  lamb  embedded  in  boiled  rice. 

“  No  sae  bad  this,”  said  Lennox — auguring  well  of  his 
future  treatment  from  this  improvement  in  the  description 
of  his  food.  “No  sae  bad  ava ; ”  and  tempted  by  the 
savouriness  of  the  food  he  was  thus  negatively  commending, 
he  commenced  eating  with  a  better  appetite  than  he  thought 
he  had,  and  eventually  made  a  hearty  meal  of  it.  Feeling 
now  somewhat  invigorated,  and  altogether  more  comfort¬ 
able  than  before,  Lennox  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  soon 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  In  this  sleep  he  had  remained  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  he  was  visited  by  a  horrible 
dream.  He  dreamt  that  four  huge  black  fellows,  each  with  a 
large,  clear,  crooked  knife  in  his  hand,  seized  him,  threw  him 
on  his  back,  and  were  about  to  cut  his  throat ;  he  felt  the 
edge  of  the  knife  sensibly ;  he  started  up  with  a  murder-shout, 
and  found,  as  he  at  first  imagined,  his  dream  realised;  for 
beside  him  stood  the  same  black  slave  who  had  brought  him 
his  provisions  an  hour  and  a  half  before.  He  had  been 
shaking  Lennox,  and  shouting  to  him  to  awaken,  when  the 
latter  started  up  in  the  way  described,  and  had  been  nearly 
knocked  over  by  the  violence  of  his  movement,  besides  being 
almost  as  much  frightened  by  Lennox  s  unearthly  roar  and 
furious  spring,  as  the  former  had  been  by  his  imaginary 
murderers. 

On  recovering  his  propriety,  the  black  grinned  a  laugh, 
and  beckoned  on  Lennox  to  follow  him.  This  the  latter 
immediately  did,  and  was  conducted  into  the  garden,  then 
through  several  turnings  and  windings,  until  they  came  to 
an  open  space,  where  were  a  number  of  gardeners  at  work, 
under  the  eye  of  a  superintendent  or  head  gardener — an  old 
man,  with  a  long  gray  beard — and  where,  also,  was  the  master 
of  all,  El  Archid  himself,  overlooking  their  operations.  At 
the  moment  of  Lennox’s  approach,  he  was  in  conversation 
with  his  head  gardener  on  the  subject,  apparently,  of  the 
work  in  which  the  men  were  engaged. 

When  Lennox  drew  near,  El  A’chid,  pointing  to  some 
garden  tools  that  lay  on  the  walk,  but  particularly  indicating 
a  spade,  desired  him,  by  signs,  to  take  it  up,  and  show  how 
he  could  use  it.  This  Lennox  immediately  did,  and  soon 
satisfied  both  his  lord  and  the  superintendent  that  he  knew 
well  how  to  handle  the  implement. 

Thus  far  assured  of  his  acquaintance  with  gardening,  the 
superintendent  now  set  him  to  some  other  jobs  probatory  of 


his  skill,  all  of  which  he  executed  in  so  neat,  expeditious,  and 
business-like  a  manner,  as  convinced  his  master  that  he  wa3 
an.  excellent  gardener,  and,  as  such,  would  be  a  great  ac¬ 
quisition  to  him,  when  he  came  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country,  and  of  its  soil  and 
climate. 

From  this  day  Lennox’s  situation  was  much  improved. 
Instead  of  being  sent  to  the  tower,  with  the  other  outworkers, 
to  sleep,  he  was  provided  with  a  small,  neat,  and  comfortable 
apartment  in  a  wing  of  the  mansion-house ;  and,  in  the  article 
of  food,  had  nothing  to  complain  of :  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  be  satisfied  with.  The  expectations  which  Lennox’s 
master  and  the  superintendent  had  been  led  to  entertain  of 
his  future  services  were  not  disappointed.  Wisely  making 
the  best  of  his  situation,  Lennox  applied  himself  assiduously 
to  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  plants  now  under  his  care, 
and  soon  acquired  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  as  enabled  him  not  only  to  treat  them  with  success, 
but  to  suggest  new  and  improved  modes  of  raising  and  culti¬ 
vating  them.  .He  also  introduced  a  regularity  and  neatness 
of  workmanship  into  the  gardens  of  his  master  that  they  had 
never  known  before,  and  with  which  the  former  was  much 
pleased. 

By  such  means  Lennox  soon  gained  the  favour  of  El 
Archid ;  and,  by  his  frank  and  obliging  disposition,  that  of 
his  more  immediate  master,  Mustapha,  the  old  bearded  head 
gardener — the  latter  an  acquisition  of  even  greater  importance 
than  the  former,  for  the  old  fellow  had  much  in  his  power  as 
to  rendering  his  situation  comfortable  or  otherwise.  This 
Lennox  well  knew,  and,  therefore,  prudently  did  everything 
in  his  power.to  secure  the  old  man’s  favour;  and  in  this  the 
latter  met  him  half  way,  in  consequence  of  having  a  view, 
which  he  indeed  eventually  realised,  of  converting  his  own 
situation  into  a  sinecure,  by  deputing  to  Lennox  the  charge 
of  the  workmen,  and  the  general  management  of  the  gardens, 
while  he  lolled  at  his  ease  in  a  certain  favourite  arbour  in  the 
remotest  of  them,  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  the  pipe,  and  in 
another  propensity  not  so  consistent  with  his  religion  or 
professions. 

Mustapha  was  a  rigid  Mussulman,  and  loud  in  his  de¬ 
clamations  against  all  contraveners  of  the  laws  of  the  Prophet, 
but  particularly  against  wine  drinkers.  Satisfied,  however, 
with  pointing  out  to  others  the  sin  of  indulging  in  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors,  Mustapha  did  not  seem  to  think  it  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  abstain  from  them  himself.  Mustapha, 
in  truth,  drank  hard,  though  secretly.  In  this  bower  of  his 
he  fuddled  and  smoked  for  whole  days  together ;  and  thither 
Lennox  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  him  for  orders. 
These,  though  notoriously  half  seas  over,  he  always  gave  with 
the  greatest  gravity;  indeed,  this  gravity  was  proportioned 
in  intensity  to  the  state  of  drunkenness  in  which  he  happened 
to  be.  The  more  drunk  he  was,  the  more  grave,  and  solemn, 
and  didactic. 

It  was  seldom,  however,  that  Lennox  paid  the  smallest, 
attention  to  these  orders  of  the  maudlin  Mussulman :  he 
asked  them  merely  to  gratify  the  old  fellow,  and  to  leave  him 
some  show  of  superintendence,  taking  his  own  way  whenever 
he  thought  it  the  better.  He,  however,  always  gave  Mus¬ 
tapha  the  credit  of  any  piece  of  work  deserving  more  than 
usual  commendation,  by  saying  it  had  been  executed  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  orders ;  and  most  amusing  it  was  to  see  the  perfect 
gravity  and  self-complacence  with  which  the  old  boy  pocketed 
the  compliment.  Nay,  he  not  only  did  this,  but  often  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  knew  such  and  such  would  be  the 
result  of  such  and  such  proceeding,  and  it  was  on  this  ac¬ 
count  he  had  recommended  it.  He  recommend  it!  He 
had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  it  before.  It  was  Lennox’s 
doing  from  beginning  to  end. 

Such,  then,  was  the  position  in  which  Lennox  stood  with 
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regard  to  his  master,  and  his  master’s  deputy,  Mustapha; 
and  such  as  we  have  above  described  was  the  character  of 
his  position  as  regarded  its  general  contingencies. 

Lennox,  in  truth,  was  allowed  every  reasonable  indulgence 
except  liberty.  This,  however,  was  not  permitted  him :  he 
was  never  allowed  to  pass  through  the  garden  gate.  Indeed 
this  was  a  privilege  which  a  very  few  only  of  the  inmates  of 
El  Archid’s  house  enjoyed,  and  one  which  was  extended  to 
none  of  his  slaves,  who  were  always  carefully  watched  and 
looked  after. 

Lennox  had  now  been  somewhere  about  nine  months  in 
captivity,  and  in  the  employment  in  which  we  have  repre¬ 
sented  him  as  engaged,  and,  in  that  time,  had  learned  and 
observed  many  things,  but  there  were  none  of  these  things 
that  possessed  half  so  much  interest  for  him  as  a  certain 
discovery  which  he  made  in  the  last  fortnight  of  the  period 
named. 

For  some  time  previous  to  this,  Lennox  had  observed  the 
beauteous  face  of  a  fair  girl  frequently  peeping  through  the 
jalousies,  or  green  blinds  of  one  of  the  most  remote  windows 
of  the  house,  and  looking  with  great  interest  on  some  cap¬ 
tives  who  were  employed  in  digging  a  small  piece  of  ground 
immediately  below  it. 

Who  this  fair  lady  was,  Lennox  did  not  know,  nor,  aware 
of  the  jealousy  with  which  women — women  of  rank,  particu¬ 
larly — are  guarded  in  that  country,  did  he  think  it  safe  to 
inquire. 

For  some  days,  he  saw  no  more  of  this  lady  than  the  small 
portion  of  her  countenance  which  she  cautiously  exhibited  at 
the  window.  At  length,  however,  a  female,  richly  habited, 
deeply  veiled,  and  attended  by  a  smart,  lively,  and  good- 
looking  Abigail,  appeared  in  the  garden,  where  she  took 
several  turns,  passing  Lennox  two  or  three  times.  Lennox 
was  too  modest,  or,  perhaps,  too  much  afraid  of  consequences, 
to  look  her  directly  in  the  face.  He,  however,  contrived  to 
catch  a  furtive  glimpse  of  her  countenance,  which  an  acci¬ 
dental,  or  intentional  derangement  of  her  veil  favoured,  and 
discovered  that  the  face  was  the  same  with  that  which  he 
had  seen  at  the  window.  The  feelings,  however,  which 
deterred  Lennox  from  taking  a  more  open  look  of  the  mis¬ 
tress,  did  not  hinder  him  from  taking  a  pretty  round  stare 
at  the  maid.  Tins  he  did ;  and  was  greeted  by  a  coquetish 
smirk,  and  a  very  encouraging  blink  of  her  large  dark  eyes, 
in  return. 

“  Twa  guid-lookin  queans  thae,”  said  Lennox  to  himself, 
when  the  ladies  had  passed  him.  ‘‘Just  real  bonny  lasses, 
although  a  wee  thing  owre  broon,  maybe.  I  wonder  wha 
they  are.  But  I  guess,  noo,”  continued  Lennox;  and  he 
guessed  rightly — “the  leddy ’ll  be  El  Archid’s  dochter,  and 
the  ither  her  maid.”  It  was  precisely  so;  and  Lennox, 
shortly  after,  learned  that  it  was. 

On  the  following  day,  the  young  lady  and  her  maid  again 
appeared  in  the  garden,  again  passed  and  repassed  Lennox, 
and  ao-ain  was  Lennox  blessed  with  the  smile  and  the  blink 
Of  the  preceding  day ;  but  with  no  sign  nor  word  from  the 
mistress  was  he  favoured.  Day  after  day,  for  nearly  a  week 
was  this  visit  repeated ;  and  its  consequence  was  at  length  to 
give  rise  to  some  very  strange  notions  in  the  head  of  Thomas 
Lennox.  Thomas,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  was  a  very  good- 
looking  lad ;  and  Thomas  had  a  guess  that  he  was  so.  It  will 
not,  then,  very  much  surprise  the  reader,  if  he  takes  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  into  account,  to  learn  that  Lennox,  began  to  think 
that  he  had  captivated  the  fancy  of  the  daughter  of  his  lord 
and  master.  He  had,  indeed,  begun  to  think  so ;  and  in  this 
belief  he  began  to  brush  himself  up,  and  to  put  on  his  best 
and  smartest  looks,  expecting  every  day  that  his  lover  would 
break  the  ice,  and  give  him  a  hint  of  the  partiality  she  enter¬ 
tained  for  him.  This,  however,  she  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
do,  although,  as  already  said,  she  daily  presented  herself  in 


the  garden.  Her  tardiness,  however,  in  declaring  herself, 
Lennox  ascribed  to  modesty;  and,  under  this  impression, 
felt  strongly  tempted  to  make  the  first  advances.  But  from 
this  bold  step,  terror  of  the  consequences,  which  he  knew 
would  be  instant  death,  if  discovered,  deterred  him.  There 
was  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  just  to  wait  patiently  for  some 
chance  or  some  overt  act,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  to  bring 
matters  to  issue. 

While  tilings  stood  in  this  state,  Lennox  became  naturally 
more  alert  in  his  surveillance  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fair 
Selima;  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  El  Arehid. 
He  watched  all  her  movements  with  the  utmost  interest,  and, 
of  consequence,  with  great  vigilance,  especially  when  she  sat 
peeping  from  the  window — peeping,  as  he  had  no  doubt,  at 
him.  It  was  while  observing  this  vigilant  watch  over  the 
movements  of  Selima,  that  Lennox  one  day  noticed  a  little 
circumstance  that  rather  surprised  and  disconcerted  him.  He 
observed  her  cautiously  slip  something  or  other,  he  could  not 
tell  what,  over  the  window  into  the  area  or  space  below, 
which  was  separated  from  the  garden  in  which  he  wrought 
by  a  high  wall.  For  several  days,  and  frequently  several 
times  in  a  day,  he  saw  the  same  thing  repeated.  Lennox 
could  not  comprehend  the  proceeding,  and  did  not  altogether 
like  it ;  seeing  that  it  looked  something  like  the  secret  com¬ 
munications  of  love,  and  yet  brought  no  result  to  him,  nor 
seemed  to  have  any  reference  to  him  whatever.  Who  these 
little  missives  or  billets-doux — for  the  former  sometimes  took 
the  shape  distinctly  of  folded  slips  of  paper — were  for,  Lennox 
could  not  at  all  guess,  as  he  could  never  see  them  alight  in 
consequence  of  the  intervening  wall,  and  to  the  space  it 
enclosed  he  had  no  access.  He  never  had  been  there,  and 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  it.  At  the  present  moment  he 
knew  it  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  captives  like  himself 
although  less  fortunately  situated,  in  consequence  of  their 
not  being  of  any  profession  available  to  their  lord  and  master 
— who  were  employed,  as  formerly  said,  in  digging  or  trench¬ 
ing  the  ground.  Who  or  what  these  captives  were,  Lennox 
knew  not ;  they  being  all  employed  in  rough  out-field  labour, 
he  had  never  seen  them  but  at  a  distance,  as  they  went  out 
and  came  in  in  gangs  to  and  from  their  work,  and  had  never 
been  allowed  to  approach  them,  still  less  to  hold  any  com¬ 
munication  with  them. 

It  was  some  two  or  three  days  after  Lennox  had  made  the 
discovery  of  the  fair  Selima’s  inexplicable  correspondence, 
and  as  he  was  one  day  employed  in  nailing  up  and  pruning 
some  trees  which  grew  against  the  wall  that  separated  him 
from  the  captives  already  spoken  of,  that  he  was  surprised 
by  something  alighting  close  by  him,  which  had  been  thrown 
from  the  other  side.  Lennox  went  towards  it,  picked  it  up, 
and  found  it  to  be  the  tough  pliable  leaf  of  a  certain  plant, 
rolled  up  into  a  ball.  He  unfolded  it,  and  found  it  to  contain 
a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written,  in  plain  English,  and 
in  a  good  current  hand,  the  following  mysterious  communi¬ 
cation  : — 

“Brother  Briton,  would  you  have  your  liberty?  Would 
you  attempt  to  gain  it  at  the  risk  of  your. life?  I  mean 
to  attempt  it  at  the  risk  of  mine.  There  is  one  who  has 
both  the  will  and  the  power  to  assist  us  ;  but  your  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  With  it  there  is  little  doubt  of  success, 
and  with  it  you  secure  your  fortune.  Be  at  the  large  date 
tree,  in  the  outer  garden,  to-night,  half  an  hour  after  sunset, 
and' one  will  meet  you  there  who  will  explain  all.” 

Lennox  stood  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  distressing  be¬ 
wilderment,  after  reading  this  very  strange  document.  He 
did  not  know  what  to  think  or  what  to  make,  of  it.  He  read 
it  over  and  over  again,  and  persevered  in  this  task,  until  he 
read  himself  into  some  degree  of  composure,  when  he  broke 
out  into  a  mental  soliloquy. 
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“  Faith,  but  this  is  a  queer  concern ;  the  queerest  I  hae 
met  wi’  yet,  ancl  I ’ve  met  wi’  twa  or  three  gay  funny  anes. 
Wad  I  attempt  to  get  my  liberty  at  the  risk  o’  my  life  ?  I 
dinna  ken  but  I  wad;  for  this  is  a  weary  place  to  bide  in. 
I ’m  sick  o ’t.  But  wha  or  what  on  earth  is  the  writer  o’  this 
paper?  An  Englishman,  that’s  clear,  at  ony  rate.  I’ll 
take  my  chance !  ”  added  Lennox,  with  a  sudden  effort  of 
resolution.  “  I  ’ll  be  at  the  date  tree  at  the  time  appointed, 
come  o’t  what  likes!”  and  having  come  to  this  determina¬ 
tion,  he  destroyed  the  dangerous  paper  he  had  just  received, 
and  resumed  his  work,  at  least  in  appearance ;  for,  in  reality, 
lie  could  do  little  else  than  think  of  the  strange  incident  which 
bad  just  occurred. 

By  and  by,  the  day  wore  away,  and  the  blazing  sun  of 
Barbary  sank  in  the  west.  In  half  an  hour  after,  Lennox 
was  at  the  “  trysting  tree.” 

Here  he  had  not  been  many  minutes  when  he  heard  a 
light  foot  tripping  towards  him,  and,  in  an  instant  after,  the 
lively  Abigail  of  the  fan  Selima  stood  beside  him.  Clapping 
her  linger  to  her  mouth,  to  impose  silence  on  Lennox,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  warn  him  that  the  business  she  came 
upon  was  a  secret  one,  she  moved  towards  a  still  more  re¬ 
tired  place  than  that  where  they  first  met;  when,  after 
having  looked  cautiously  around  her  for  some  time,  she 
began,  in  a  low  but  distinct,  and,  as  Lennox  thought,  in  a 
singularly  sweet  tone,  to  deliver  the  intelligence  with  which 
she  was  charged;  for  she,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  the  person 
alluded  to  in  the  mysterious  note  that  Lennox  had  received, 
as  the  one  who  was  to  give  the  information  therein  promised. 

The  Moorish  maiden  spoke  in  her  native  language — a 
language  of  which  Lennox  already  understood  enough  to 
comprehend  any  ordinary  piece  of  intelligence  conveyed  in 
it,  besides  being  able  to  speak  it  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  intel¬ 
ligible  ;  and  her  communications  gave  Lennox  a  knowledge 
of  the  following  curious  circumstances  : — 

They  informed  him  that,  amongst  the  captives  who  were 
at  work  beneath  the  window  at  which  he  had  so  frequently 
seen  the  daughter  of  El  Archid,  was  an  English  gentleman, 
who  had  been  taken  about  a  year  before,  together  with  the 
vessel  in  which  he  was  a  passenger,  by  one  of  El  Archid’s 
corsairs  :  That  this  gentleman  had  first  excited  the  pity,  and 
then  the  love  of  the  fair  Selima :  That  a  secret  correspondence 
had  been  long  carried  on  between  them  :  That  its  result  now 
was,  that  Selima  had  determined  on  obtaining  the  liberty  of 
her  lover,  and  of  sharing  his  flight,  and  afterwards  his  des¬ 
tinies  :  That  Selima  possessed  immense  wealth,  independent 
of  her  father,  having  been  left  sole  heir  to  a  maternal  uncle 
who  had  amassed  a  prodigious  fortune :  That,  by  dint  of  a 
lavish  distribution  of  part  of  this  wealth,  she  had  succeeded 
in  effecting  all  necessary  preparations  and  arrangements  for 
securing  a  safe  and  speedy  flight :  That  a  vessel  was  engaged, 
and  waiting  to  receive  them  off  the  coast,  three  miles  west  of 
the  city  of  Algiers :  That  horses,  and  an  attendant  or  two, 
were  also  secured,  and  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  bear 
away  the  fugitives  so  soon  as  they  should  have  contrived  to 
get  outside  the  walls  of  the  gardens  :  That,  however,  herein 
lay  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all — a  difficulty  so  serious  as  to 
threaten  to  render  all  the  other  arrangements  unavailing ; 
for  over  these  lofty  walls  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting 
without  discovery. 

The  little  dark-eyed  maiden  now  came  to  the  principal 
object  of  her  mission.  She  now  informed  Lennox  that  there 
was  no  way  of  escaping  but  by  the  gates,  of  wliich,  as  he 
knew,  she  said,  old  Mustapha  always  kept  the  keys,  never 
parting  with  them  for  a  moment :  That  the  old  fellow,  who 
had  been  thirty  years  in  the  employment  of  her  master,  was 
not  to  be  bribed ;  and  that  her  mistress,  knowing  this,  had 
not  attempted  it,  and  could  not,  as  any  such  attempt  would 
be  certain  to  end  in  the  destruction  of  them  all.  The  pro¬ 


posal  then,  that  was  now  to  be  made  to  Lennox  was,  that  he, 
as  he  was  the  only  one  whom  Mustapha  admitted  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  familiarity  with  him  and  to  the  honour  of  going  about 
him  in  a  friendly  way,  should  abstract  the  keys  of  the  gates, 
and  participate  in  their  flight.  And,  with  this  proposal, 
Zamara — for  such  was  her  name — ceased  speaking.  When 
she  had  done  so,  Lennox  thought  for  some  time  without 
making  any  reply.  At  length — 

“Weel,  faith  I  dinna  care  though  I  try,”  he  said — (we 
translate  into  his  own  vernacular,  as  he  would  himself  have 
translated ;  but  he  spoke,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  best  Moor¬ 
ish  he  had.)  “  I  dinna  care  though  I  try,  my  bonny  lassie,” 
he  said ;  “  but  it  ’ll  be  a  ticklish  business ;  for  yon  Mastaffy’s 
as  watchfu’  as  an  auld  hoose  dug,  and  as  ready  to  bite.  But, 
an  I  can  get  him  half-seas  owre,  as  he  aften  is,  I  think  I 
micht  manage  to  jerk  him  oot  o’  the  keys.  But  the  horses 
wad  need  to  be  ready  whan  it ’s  dune ;  for  we  maun  be  aff 
like  the  win’  after ’t,  or  a’  our  lives  thegither  ’ll  no  be  worth 
three  ha’pence.  It ’s  a  real  neck  or  naething  affair.” 

Zamara  now  assured  Lennox  that  the  horses  and  every¬ 
thing  else  would  be  in  readiness  at  the  outermost  gate  of  the 
gardens,  at  any  moment  he  might  appoint  as  that  when  he 
should  have  secured  the  keys.  She  then  added,  with  a 
certain  significance  of  look  and  manner,  that  she  intended 
accompanying  Selima  in  her  flight. 

“  Then,”  said  Lennox,  suddenly  seizing  her  in  his  arms, 
and  giving  her  a  hearty  smack,  “  If  I  canna  get  the  mistress, 
I  ’ll  maybe  get  the  maid.” 

Zamara  pushed  her  obstreperous  lover  from  her,  but  with¬ 
out  any  very  marked  expression  of  resentment. 

It  was  now  settled  that,  on  the  following  evening,  Lennox 
should  make  the  bold  attempt  of  abstracting  the  keys  from 
Mustapha,  and  that,  precisely  at  an  hour  after  sunset,  the 
fugitives,  all  prepared  for  flight,  should  join  him  at  the  first 
gate. 

This  arrangement  made,  Zamara  and  Lennox  parted. 

On  the  latter  being  left  to  himself,  he  began  to  indulge  in 
some  reflections  on  the  perilous  task  wliich  he  had  under¬ 
taken,  and  on  the  other  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
Amongst  the  latter  were  considerations  that  suggested  the 
following  communings : — 

“  I  hae  been  clean  oot,”  said  Lennox  to  himself,  “  in  my 
notions  aboot  the  young  leddy.  It ’s  no  me  she’s  been  after 
ava.  But  it  doesna  matter  muckle;  I’ll  try  and  comfort 
mysel’  wi’  her  maid,  wha  seems  to  be  a  bit  nice  canty  cratur. 
A  bit  fine  warm-hearted  thing,  wi’  a  pair  o’  as  bonny  bit 
glowrin’  black  een  as  I  hae  seen.  I  dinna  ken  but  she  wad 
mak  a  trig  bit  wifie.  However,  we  ’ll  see  about  that,  if  we 
can  only  get  through  wi’  this  business  onytliing  cannily.” 

On  the  following  evening,  just  a  little  before  sunset,  Len¬ 
nox,  with  a  beating  heart,  repaired  to  Mustapha’s  usual 
retreat — the  arbour  before  spoken  of.  He  found  him  pre¬ 
cisely  in  such  a  state  as  he  wished ;  that  is  maudlin,  and  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke.  The  old  fellow 
was  in  unusually  good-humour  and  received  Lennox  with  more 
than  ordinary  graciousness,  although  he  always  received  him 
kindly  enough. 

“  Ha !  my  son,  art  there  ?  ”  he  said,  raising  himself  to  a 
sitting  posture  on  the  bench  on  which  lie  had  been  reclining. 
“  How  goes  matters  in  the  upper  garden  ?  Didst  water  the 
plants  as  I  told  thee  ?  ” 

Lennox  replied  that  he  had. 

“  It  is  well,”  said  Mustapha.  “  Plants,  thou  knowest,  my 
son,  must  have  moisture,”  he  went  on,  beginning  to  discourse 
a  certain  kind  of  misty  and  unintelligible  philosophy,  in 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  when  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  liquor.  “  They  must  have  moisture,  else  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  piercing  then’  substance,  would  dry  up,  exhale,  and 
wither  the  sources-  of  life,  and  the  plant  would  die..  The 
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plant  would  die — perish,  my  son.  Without  water  the  plant 
could  not  live,  because  water  is  the  source  of  vegetable  life — 
it  permeates,  and  invigorates,  and  refreshes  its  economy, 
and  pusheth  on  its  vegetating  principles.  Plants  cannot  do 
without  moisture  ;  and  in  some  sense  is  man  like  a  plant. 

He  requireth  moisture  also,  to  act  as  an  oil  on  the  springs  and 
machinery  of  life.  He  ought  to  moisten  freely.  But  water 
overloads  and  distends  the  stomach  too  much,  and  is  apt,  if 
taken  in  excess,  to  impair  or  weaken  the  digestive  powers. 
Then,  what  is  he  to  drink  ?  Verily,  some  generous  liquor 
such  as  wine.  But  he  must  drink  sparingly  thereof,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  make  a  sot,  a  beast  of, him.  Now,  our  holy  Pro¬ 
phet  has  forbidden  wine  to  the  faithful.  But,  I  take  it,  that 
in  this  he  has  not  been  fully  understood.  He  could  only 
mean,  that  wine  should  not  be  taken  to  excess ;  and  not  at 
all,  by  those  who  know  not  when  they  have  had  enough— 
who  cannot  control  their  appetites.  This  is  my  reading  of 
our  holy  Prophet’s  injunction  anent  wines,  my  son ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt— no  doubt  whatever,  it  is  the  right  one. 
Saving  this,  he  slipped  his  hand  beneath  the  bench  on  which 
he  sat”  and  pulled  out  a  long-necked  bottle,  and  small  silver 
cup,  which,  having  filled  from  the  former,  he  presented  to 
Lennox,  saying — “  Taste,  my  son.  I  seldom  take  any  myself, 
but  am  compelled  to  keep  a  little  past  me,  for  a  weakness  to 
which  I  am  subject.  When  seized  with  it,  I  just  take  a 
mouthful,  and  it  refreshes  me  greatly.” 

Lennox  drank  off  the  proffered  cup,  and  found  it  to  con¬ 
tain  excellent  wine.  , 

Old  Mustapha  then  filled  up  a  brimmer  for  himself,  and, 
quite  forgetting,  or  thinking  it  unnecessary  to  plead  the 
apology  of  his  weakness,  turned  it  off  with  great  gusto. 
Again  he  began  to  maudle,  and  again  took  another  and 
another  cup  of  the  generous  liquor,  but  without  ofieiing 

Lennox  any  more.  _  , 

In  the  meantime,  the  latter  was  looking  anxiously  and 
eagerly  around  him  for  the  keys  of  the  garden  gates,  whic 
usually  hung,  as  Lennox  had  frequently  observed,  on  a  nail 
behind  where  Mustapha  generally  sat ;  but  they  were  not 
there.  Afraid  that  they  might  be  still  attached  to  the  old 
superintendent’s  girdle,  where  he  always,  wore  them  when 
going  about,  and  where,  if  they  still  were,  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  obtain  them,  Lennox  cautiously  glanced  at  the 
leathern  cincture,  but  neither  were  the  much  desired  keys 
there.  Grievously  disappointed  at  this  unexpected  interrup¬ 
tion  to  his  designs,  Lennox  had  begun  to  consider  the  plot  as 
effectually  marred,  when  his  foot  accidentally  struck  on  some¬ 
thing  that  returned  the  jingle  of  iron.  He  slipt  down  his 
hand  and  felt.  It  was  the  keys.  They  had  fallen  down  un¬ 
noticed  by  their  maudlin  keeper.  Lennox,  greatly  rejoiced 
at  this  unlooked-for  piece  of  good  fortune,  lost  no  time  m 
securing  the  keys,  which  he  easily  effected,  Mustapha  being 
too  much  intoxicated,  and  too  earnest  in  another  philosophical 
disquisition  into  which  he  had  entered,  to  pay  any  attention 
to  what  his  companion  was  about. 

Having  obtained  possession  of  the  keys,  Lennox  was  now 
anxious  to  get  away ;  but  he  dared  not  interrupt  the  drunken 
philosopher  in  his  lecture.  He  had  therefore  to  wait,  with 
what  patience  he  could,  for  its  conclusion,  which,  however, 
came  sooner  than  he  could  have  expected,  in  consequence  of 
the  increasing  inebriety  of  the  speaker.  .  _ 

^ ^  ~VV" gXI ^  go,  go,  my  son,  said  Mmst&pha,  on  Lennox  rising 
to  depart!  °  “  Go,  and  see  you  recollect  all  I  have  been  saying 
to  you.  For  myself,  I  think  I  will  rest  me  where  I  am  for 
an  hour  or  two — the  evening  is  so  cool. and  pleasant.” 

This  the  old  debauchee  said,  as  if  his  determination  to  re¬ 
main  where  he  was  was  matter  of  choice,  when  the  truth  was 
he  could  not  have  left  the  arbour  were  it  to  save  Ins  life.  He 
was  too  drunk.  He  could  not  walk  a  step ;  and  to  have 
attempted  it,  would  only,  as  he  well  knew,  have  exposed  him. 


Having  expressed  his  resolution  to  keep  his  present  abiding 
place,  Mustapha  threw  up  his  legs  on  the  bench,  and  other¬ 
wise  prepared  to  treat  himself  to  a  profound  snooze.  Well 
pleased  at  leaving  the  old  Cerberus  so  favourably  disposed  for 
the  intended  operations  of  the  night,  Lennox  now  hastened 
towards  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  although  the  time 
had  not  yet  arrived. 

There  was  no  one  at  the  gate  when  he  first  reached  it ;  but, 
in  about  half-an-hour  after,  he  heard  footsteps  approaching. 

In  the  next  instant,  three  persons  came  up  to  him.  They 
were  Selima,  her  maid,  and  the  lover  of  the  former  a  tall, 
handsome,  gentlemanly-looking  man.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  by  any  of  the  party  5  neither  did  Lennox  utter  a 
syllable ;  but,  instantly  applying  one  of  the  keys  to  the  lock 
of  the  gate,  was  about  to  open  it,  when  the  party  were 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  most  dreadful  state  of  alarm  by 
hearing  some  one  advancing  towards  them.  It  was  now 
pitch  dark,  so  that  they  could  not  see  who  the  person  was ; 
but  the  gravelled  walks  over  which  he  trod  gave  appalling 
intimation  of  his  near  approach.  This  approach,  however, 
was  slow,  and,  as  Lennox  remarked,  though  he  said  nothing 
of  it  at  first  to  his  companions,  irregular  and  shuffling.  At 
length — 

“  Auld  Staffy  for  a  pound,”  he  whispered  to  Ins  country¬ 
man.  “  That ’s  just  the  scloofy  fit  0’  the  auld  he-goat.” 

And  he  was  not  mistaken.  In  a  moment  after— 

“  Ho,  ho  !  ”  shouted  the  old  mussuhnan.  “  Who  s  there 

who ’s  there  ?  ”  , 

“I  was  sure  o’t,”  whispered  Lennox,  again.  “We  re 
nickit.  The  game’s  up.  We  ’ll  be  a’  shued  up  in  pokes,  like 
as  mony  pigs,  and  pitched,  head-foremost-,  into  the  sea.  But 
before  it  comes  to  that,  see  you  and  get  the  women  and  your- 
sel’  oot  0’  the  way,  behint  some  o’  thae  bushes  there,  an’  I  ’ll 
face  Auld  Staffy,  an’  try  if  I  canna  draw  a  strae  across  his 
nose,  for  he  canna  be  quite  sober  yet.”  .  } 

Taking  the  hint,  and  seeing  nothing  else  for  it,  Selima  s 
lover  and  the  two  women  glided  behind  some  tall  slnubs  that 
grew  close  by,  while  Lennox  boldly  advanced  to  meet  the  old 
superintendent,  who  was  still  bawling  out  his  “Ho,  ho! 
Who ’s  there — who ’s  there  ?  ” 

“ Wliar  are  they?  What  is’t,  what  is’t?”  exclaimed 
Lennox,  rushing  up  to  the  old  man,  in  a  state  of  well-affected 
a]arm 

“  Is  it  you,  my  son  ?  ”  said  the  latter,  on  Lennox  coming 
up  to  him.  “  Did  ye  not  hear  footsteps  in  the  garden  ?— I 
chd.  Now  there  can  be  no  good  going  on  when  people  are  in 
the  garden  at  this  time  of  night,  and  I  must  find  out  who 
they  are,  and  what  they  are  about.’’ 

“  Quite  richt,  sir,  quite  richt,”  said  Lennox,  with  an  air  of 
great  alacrity.  “  It  can  be  for  nae  guid^  as  ye  say,  that  folk 
wander  about  the  grounds  at  this  time  0’  nicht.  But  dinna 
ye  trouble  yoursel’  about  the  matter.  I  11  gi  e  a  thorough 
search  about,  and  if  I  fin  ony  lurkers,  pity  there  hides,  that ’s 
a’  I  say.” 

“  Well,  do  so,  my  son,  do  so,”  replied  old  Mustapha,  who  was 
still,  indeed,  far  from  being  perfectly  sober;  “for  I  feel  a 
little  weakish,  in  consequence  of  having  exposed  myself  too 
loim  to  the  night  air.  But  let  us  first  go  and  examine  the 
garden  gate,  my  son,  to  see  that  all ’s  right  there,  and  the 
old  man,  to  Lennox’s  great  horror,  put  down  his  hand  to  Ins 
girdle  to  feel  for  his  keys. 

11  All,  I  haven't  them  !  ”  he  muttered.  I  have  left  them 
in  the  bower.  But  it  doesn’t  matter.  Let  us,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  go  and  see  if  the  gate  be  fast !  and,  the  old  man  taking 
Lennox  by  the  arm  for  support,  they  proceeded  towards  it. 

On  reaching  the  gate,  the  former  took  hold  of  one  of  the 
bars,  and  shook  it  violently,  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  all 
secure.  He  then  stooped  down,  and  examined  the  lock  as 
narrowly  as  the  darkness  would  permit. 
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Having  satisfied  himself  that  all  was  right,  so  far  as  the 
gate  was  concerned — 

“Now,  my  son,”  said  the  old  man,  “you  will  see  me  to 
the  house,  for  I  will  now  retire  to  rest.  You  will  then  go  to 
the  bower  and  bring  me  my  keys.  I  always  sleep  with  them 
below  my  head.  You  will  find  them  hanging  on  a  nail  close 
by  the  door.  You  will  then  call  up  three  or  four  of  the  slaves, 
and,  taking  them  with  you,  you  will  search  every  corner  of 
the  garden,  to  see  that  there  are  no  lurkers.  If  you  find  any, 
lock  them  up  till  the  morning,  and  we  can  have  them  put  to 
death  in  the  course  of  the  day.” 

“  An’  weel  deservin’  o ’t,”  here  interposed  Lennox,  “  an’ 
waur  if  it  war  possible.” 

Without  noticing  this  hearty  concurrence  in  his  very  plea¬ 
sant  arrangements,  the  old  Mussulman  added — - 

“Now,  you  mark  me,  my  son,  and  you  will  do  as  I  have 
ordered  you.  But  stay  a  moment.  There  is  that  bottle  with 
the  cordial,  of  which  thou  didst  partake.  It  is  under  the  seat, 
as  thou  mayst  have  observed.  Bring  it  me  also  along  with 
the  keys,  my  son.  It  is  empty,  I  believe,  but  I  would  not 
have  it  found  there  by  any  of  our  household ;  for  there  be 
scandalous  and  evil-tongued  knaves  amonst  them,  who  might 
allege  discreditable  things  of  me,  were  they  to  find  it  there. 
So  bring  me  the  bottle  also,  my  son,  and  do  otherwise  as  I 
have  ordered  you.” 

“To  a  hair,”  replied  Lennox. 

The  old  man,  still  leaning  on  the  latter’s  arm,  now  proceeded 
towards  the  house.  Nor  would  he  allow  Lennox  to  leave  him 
till  he  had  seen  him  to  bed. 

“  Now,  my  son,  the  keys,  the  keys,”  said  the  old  man,  as 
he  extended  himself  on  his  couch.  “  Quick,  quick !  I  can’t 
sleep  without  the  keys.” 

“  In  a  moment,  sir,”  said  Lennox,  but  he  could  not  help 
mentally  adding,  “  Faith  an’  ye  dinna  sleep  till  ye  get  the 
keys,  Staffy,  ye’ll  he  wauken  for  a  gay  while,  I’m  thinking.” 
Thinking  this,  not  saying  it,  Lennox  hastened  out  of  the 
house,  but  it  was  not  to  the  bower,  nor  in  quest  of  the  keys 
he  went ;  for  these  were  at  the  moment  snug  in  his  coat 
pocket.  He  had,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  another  destination, 
and  another  purpose  in  view. 

Hurrying  towards  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  party- — 

“Whar  are  ye?”  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  on  gaining  the 
spot;  “come  oot,  come!  A’s  snug  again,  but  there’s  no  a 
moment  to  lose.”  In  an  instant,  the  Englishman  and  the 
two  women  were  beside  him. 

“There’s  no  a  moment  to  lose,”  repeated  Lennox. 
“Auld  Staffy ’s  waitin’  for  the  keys,  which  I  promised  to 
bring  him.  He  has  missed  them,  and  thinks  he  left  them 
in  the  boor:  so  when  he  fins  that  I  dinna  come  back,  he’ll 
kick  up  the  deil’s  delight.  There  ’ll  be  a  dozen  o’  thae  black 
rascals  after  us  before  ye  can  say  sowens.” 

Having  given  his  party  this  information,  they  again, 
but  now  with  greatly  increased  anxiety  and  alarm,  ap¬ 
proached  the  gate,  when  Lennox  once  more  applying 
one  of  the  keys  to  it,  opened  it,  and  the  party  passed 
through— Lennox  again  locking  it  on  the  outside,  to  pre¬ 
vent  immediate  pursuit,  in  case  of  any  discovery  being 
made. 

The  party,  still  without  breaking  silence,  now  hurried 
on  to  the  second  gate,  passed  through  it  as  they  had  done 
the  first,  and  finally  reached  the  third  and  last,  through 
which  they  also  passed,  and  found  on  the  outside  two 
saddled  horses,  apparently  of  high  metal  and  lightning 
speed,  in  charge  of  a  turbaned  groom,  who  was  also  on 
horseback. 

“Are  you  a  good  horseman,  friend?”  now  whispered 
Selima’s  lover  to  Lennox. 

“Stick  on  like  a  burr  on  a  yow’s  back,”  replied  the 
latter. 


“  Mount,  then,  and  take  Zamara  behind  you ;  I  take 
Selima,”  said  the  lover  of  that  lady. 

In  an  instant  after,  all  four  were  mounted,  when  the  ladies, 
taking  hold  of  then’  respective  companions,  and  the  groom 
leading  the  way,  they  started  at  full  gallop ;  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  reached  the  point  on  the  coast  where  it  was  arranged 
they  should  embark.  Those  engaged  for  this  duty  were 
faithful  to  their  trust.  A  four-oared  boat  was  waiting  the 
fugitives.  They  embarked  in  it,  were  rowed  on  board  a 
small  schooner  lying  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  and, 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  were  crossing  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  with  a  favourable  breeze. 

On  the  third  day  after,  the  vessel  reached  Smyrna  in  safety  ; 
and  here  Selima  and  her  lover,  whose  name  was  Walsingham, 
an  Englishman,  and  a  man  of  fortune,  were  married  by  a 
Protestant  clergyman — the  fair  moor  having  embraced  the 
Christian  religion.  And  here  too,  and  by  the  same  clergy¬ 
man,  were  married  Thomas  Lennox  and  Zamara,  who  proved 
a  dutiful  and  affectionate  wife. 

From  Smyrna  the  party  proceeded  to  Naples,  Lennox’s 
original  destination,  and  finally  to  London,  where  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  safety  in  about  six  months  after. 

Here  Lennox  settled  as  a  market  gardener — a  business 
which  he  carried  on  with  great  success,  and  on  a  great  scale  ; 
having  been  presented  by  Mr  Walsingham,  in  the  name  of 
his  wife,  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  London,  with  £3000  as 
a  capital  to  begin  with — to  which  was  added  an  assurance 
of  whatever  further  assistance  he  might  at  any  time  require. 

We  have  only  now  to  say,  that  Selima  had  brought  away 
with  her  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  jewels,  in  which 
consisted  the  great  bulk  of  the  fortune  left  her  by  her  uncle. 
These  were  eventually  sold  in  London  for  a  sum  exceeding 
£200,000. 

Having  added  that  Lennox  grew,  in  time,  to  be  a  man  of 
great  wealrh  and  no  small  consequence,  we  leave  the  reader 
to  reflect  at  leisure  on  the  curious,  and,  we  trust,  not  uninte¬ 
resting  circumstances  which  marked  the  earlier  period  of  his 
life,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  happy  consummation  of  his 
fortunes,  which  we  have  just  exhibited. 


THE  UNEXPECTED  MEETING. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  chanced  to  pass  a  few  weeks 
at  a  village  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  had  acquired 
some  fame  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  the  shelter  of  its 
situation,  and  the  number  of  consumptive,  as  well  as  other 
patients,  who  had  either  experienced  considerable  advan¬ 
tage,  or  been  completely  cured,  by  a  short  residence  there. 
In  this  village,  as  a  consequence  of  the  fame  just  mentioned, 
a  number  of  invalids  and  idlers,  belonging  to  the  better 
classes,  always  made  then'  appearance  about  the  end  of  July 
or  the  beginning  of  August;  some  really  ill,  and  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  benefited  by  the  real  or  supposed  healthiness  of 
the  place;  others  labouring  under  fancied  diseases,  and 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  complaints  which  “real  pain,  and  that 
alone,  could  cure ;  ”  while  a  third  class  came  merely  to  pass 
away  the  time  which,  as  they  knew  not  how  to  employ  hi 
any  useful  pursuit,  always  hung  heavy  on  their  hands  when 
at  home.  For  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  this  yearly 
swarm — if  I  may  use  the  expression — who  came  with  money 
in  their  pockets,  ivhich  they  were  willing  to  spend  upon  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  which  would  please  their  appetites,  or 
other  senses,  a  number  of  new  houses  had  been  built,  a 
number  of  old  ones  repaired  and  altered,  and  several  inns 
established,  and,  in  short,  everything  done  which  might  tend 
to  invite  them. 
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Among  the  fashionable  visitors  of  the  place,  or  rather 
apart  from  them,  there  were  also,  upon  some  occasions,  a 
few  strangers  of  a  different  cast,  for  whose  accommodation  no 
provision  had  been  made,  and  for  whose  comfort  little  care 
was  manifested.  Thither,  at  intervals,  came  the  sickly  seam¬ 
stress,  from  the  large  town,  whose  constitution  had  been 
ruined,  almost  on  the  very  threshold  of  existence,  by  late 
hours  and  constant  confinement  in  an  unnatural  position ; 
thither,  too,  came  the  palid  artisan,  with  health  impaired 
by  unremitting  application  to  an  unremunerating  trade ; 
and,  though  the  tiling  was  rare,  there  also  might  have  been 
seen  one  of  the  hardier  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whose 
sunburnt  complexion  told  whence  he  came,  while  his 
once  muscular  form,  now  extenuated  by  disease,  and  the 
hectic  flush,  instead  of  the  rosy  hue  of  health,  on  his 
cheek,  made  it  matter  of  doubt  if  he  would  ever  return. 
These  had  probably  been  assisted  by  friends  who  were 
■warmly  attached  to  them,  and  who  could  not  think  of  seeing 
them  go  down  to  the  grave  without  straining  every  nerve, 
and  making  a  last  desperate  effort,  to  rescue  them  from  it, 
by  sending  them  abroad.  Sent  they  had  accordingly  been, 
to  seek  for  health  in  the  usual  way,  though,  in  too  many 
instances,  it  was  painfully  evident  that,  after  all,  they  had 
been  but  indifferently  supplied  with  the  means  of  finding 
it.  In  cases  of  weakness,  to  make  travelling  at  all  ser¬ 
viceable,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  must  be  perfectly 
at  ease ;  but  here  it  was  widely  different.  In  one,  perhaps, 
the  musing  eye,  slow  step,  and  hands  hanging  motionless, 
told  of  a  wife  and  children,  or  other  relations  at  home,  who 
were  pinching  themselves  to  supply  the  means  of  sending 
him  abroad ;  or,  still  worse,  who  were  in  want  of  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessaries  of  life,  from  the  hand  which  was  wont  to 
provide  for  them  being  now  paralysed.  In  another — to  take 
an  instance  from  the  softer  sex— you  might  have  seen  the 
sickly  female  in  a  faded  dress,  which,  however,  was  the  best 
she  could  command,  loath  to  confess  her  poverty,  yet  evinc¬ 
ing  it  at  almost  every  step  by  her  ill-concealed  parsimony ; 
and,  if  further  proofs  were  necessary,  making  it  evident,  by 
inquiring  for  “  knitting  or  needlework,”  which  she  would 
make  people  believe  she  wishes  to  procure  “only  for  amuse¬ 
ment,”  but  by  which,  in  truth,  she  must  in  a  great  measure 
earn  her  scanty  subsistence.  And,  among  the  rest,  as  a 
further  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  stated,  the 
emaciated  youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  might  have,  been 
met  with,  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  counting  over,  in  the 
secrecy  of  that  recess,  the  few  shillings  which  remained  of 
his  scanty  stock,  and  calculating  whether  he  might  stop  for 
another  day,  and  still  have  as  much  as  would  defray  the 
expense  of  his  journey  home.  These  were  objects  which 
attracted  but  little  notice  either  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  or  its  wealthy  visitors — the  former  being  in 
general  too  busy  with  their  own  cares  and  concerns,  and 
the  latter  too  intent  on  the  favourite  pursuit  of  pleasure,  to 
bestow  much  attention  on  the  appearance  or  the  affairs  of 
others.  With  me  it  was  different :  I  had  been  myself  poor 
and  enfeebled,  and  at  the  same  time  haunted  by  that  spectre, 
called  the  Pride  of  Poverty,  which  urged  me  to  conceal  all 
under  the  semblance  of  easy  circumstances  and  indifferent 
health :  I  had  acquired,  from  experience,  a  pretty  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  various  phases  which  indigence  will  assume ; 
and  here  I  could  see,  at  a  glance,  the  real  poverty  of  some 
individuals,  who  might  have  passed,  with  others,  lor  people 
who  were,  at  least,  “well  to  do  in  the  world.”  I  could, 
indeed,  do  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  relieving  their 
actual  wants,  but  still  they  were  the  objects  upon  whom  my 
spare  thoughts  principally  turned :  when  I  was  not  other¬ 
wise  engaged,  I  sometimes  passed  an  hour  in  trying  to  im¬ 
agine  what  their  past  fortunes  might  have  been  ;  and  it  is  to 
this  peculiarity  of  disposition  that  the  reader  will  be  indebted 
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for  any  little  pleasure  he  may  derive  from  perusing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  season,  being  only  the  first  week 
of  July,  and  the  crowd  of  visitors  had  not  yet  arrived.  I 
had,  however,  already  seen  two  in  whom  I  felt  sufficiently 
interested ;  but,  concerning  whom,  as  it  frequently  happens 
in  such  cases,  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  procure  any  in¬ 
formation.  By  this  time  the  fanciful  reader  may  perhaps 
have  pictured  to  himself  two  beautiful  young  ladies,  one  of 
whom,  from  motives  of  the  purest  attachment,  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  other,  who  had  run  away  from  her  parents  or 
guardians  to  avoid  being  forced  into  a  marriage  with  some 
rich  booby  whom  she  hated ;  and,  as  a  never-failing  sequel 
to  such  stories,  he  may  farther  suppose  that  I  am  to  fall  in 
love  with  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  after  rescuing  her 
from  innumerable  perils,  reap  the  reward  of  my  labours  by 
becoming  “her  protector  for  life.”  Let  me  however  warn 
him  against  all  such  surmises  as  things  likely  to  destroy  any 
little  interest  which  an  unvarnished  narrative  may  possess.  I 
have  only  a  plain  story  to  tell ;  and  the  heroes  of  it,  if  such 
they  can  be  called,  were  both  of  the  uninteresting  sex,  and 
evidently  belonged  to  the  uninteresting,  that  is,  to  the  humbler 
classes  of  society. 

When  I  first  saw  them,  they  were  walking  in  the  shelter 
of  a  plantation,  which  protected  them  from  the  east  wind ; 
while  the  afternoon  sun,  shining  cheerily  from  the  west,  gave 
an  air  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  the  place.  Though  some¬ 
what  different  in  stature  and  appearance,  there  was  a  similarity 
of  certain  features,  and  a  general  family  resemblance,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  near  relationship,  if  not  brotherhood.  The 
elder  of  the  two  was  evidently  labouring  under  some  deep- 
rooted  disease.  He  had  not,  indeed,  much  of  the  perpetually 
teasing  cough  of  what,  in  technical  language,  has  been  called 
pthisis  pulrnonalis  ;  but,  otherwise,  there  were  too  many  of 
the  symptoms  of  that  fatal  malady  about  him.  His  respira¬ 
tion  was  far  too  quick  for  being  healthy  :  the  air  was  expelled 
from  the  lungs,  not  gradually,  as  it  should  be,  but  by  an  effort 
at  once,  as  if  its  presence  there  occasioned  irritation ;  while 
his  head  rose  and  fell  perceptibly  with  every  breath.  In  him 
too,  was  to  be  seen  the  well-proportioned  and  once  muscular 
form,  reduced  nearly  to  a  skeleton ;  the  sharp  angle  at  the 
shoulders ;  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  bent  gently  forward ; 
and  the  head  inclining  to  rest  upon  the  bosom.  His  com¬ 
plexion  was  not  of  the  pure  white  and  red,  or  hectic  tint , 
i  which  commonly  characterises  that  disease.  From  having 
been  embrowned  by  the  sun,  lie  had  rather  a  hardy  hue ; 
but,  in  passing  him  close,  it  might  have  been  seen  that  the 
skin  was  unnaturally  dry,  and  that  the  whole  was  by  far 
too  sallow  for  health.  There  was  also,  in  his  deep  blue  eye, 
that  mild  and  indescribable  brightness,  which  has  been  often 
spoken  of  as  a  concomitant  of  the  complaint  alluded  to ; 
while  the  expression  of  his  countenance  seemed,  at  times, 
to  indicate  a  certain  degree  of  those  pensive  and  half-subdued 
hopes  which  frequently  delude  the  victim  of  that  disease  till 
within  a  very  little  of  his  end.  The  other  seemed  to  be  in 
perfect  health;  but  “the  paleness  of  thought”  was  on  his 
cheek  and  brow ;  and  there  was  a  certain  restless  fire  in  his 
eye  which,  together  with  its  quick  and,  as  it  appeared,  almost 
involuntary  start,  bespoke  a  heart  torn  with  apprehensions 
which  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  impart. 

As  they  passed  slowly  along  the  road,  they  talked  much  : 
but  the  conversation,  on  the  part  of  the  one,  was  evidently 
forced;  and,  on  that  of  both,  low  and  confidential,  as  if 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  speak  to  each  other  only 
in  such  tones.  It  seemed  as  if  the  younger  laboured  inces¬ 
santly  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  other  engaged,  that  he 
might  thus  be  prevented  from  thinking  of  his  own  illness  and 
its  "probable  termination  :  he  strove  to  interest  him,  by  point¬ 
ing  out  wildfiowers  at  then’  feet,  or  objects  in  the  distance  j 
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and,  ever  and  anon,  as  Lis  eye  was  fixed  in  the  quarter  lo 
which  he  had  directed  it,  he  stole  a  hurried  and  fearful  glance 
at  his  pale  features  and  emaciated  form ;  while  his  own  heart 
appeared  to  shrink  back  in  horror  from  the  truth,  which  he 
still  wished  to  disbelieve,  but  could  now  scarcely  doubt.  The 
invalid,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware  of 
those  distressing  apprehensions  which  were  weighing  down 
the  spirits  and  destroying  the  peace  of  his  companion ;  and, 
while  he  appeared  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  meet  the 
worst  -which  could  befall  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  dissipate 
the  melancholy  of  that  companion,  by  frequent  smiles,  and 
cheerful  allusions  to  whatever  was  passing  around  them. 
Their  intercourse  was  thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  anomalous; 
each  appearing  more  anxious  on  the  other’s  account  than  on 
his  own,  while  both  carefully  abstained  from  speaking  of  that 
anxiety. 

The  observations  upon  their  conduct,  which  I  had 
already  made,  induced  me  to  make  some  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  them  at  the  people  with  whom  they  lodged:  but 
these  could  tell  me  next  to  nothing  of  their  lodgers;  their 
very  names  were  unknown.  They  paid  for  their  lodgings 
regularly  every  night,  and  for  those  necessaries  or  medicines 
which  they  required  when  they  purchased  them;  they 
cooked  their  own  victuals,  went  on  their  own  errands,  and, 
if  either  of  them  had  occasion  to  inquire  for  the  other,  the 
■words  “  my  brother  ”  alone  sufficed. 

When  I  next  saw  them,  it  was  during  a  terrible  storm  of 
thunder,  wind,  and  rain,  with  which  they  had  been  unex¬ 
pectedly  overtaken,  at  a  distance  from  any  houses.  They  had 
fled  for  shelter  to  a  large  tree,  which,  together  with  a  hedge, 
served,  for  a  time,  to  protect  them  from  the  fury  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  ;  and,  having  myself  taken  refuge  under  a  tree  im¬ 
mediately  behind  them,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  their 
conversation. 

“  We  must  try  to  get  home,”  said  the  younger  and  healthier 
of  the  two  ;  “for  I  see  the  storm  is  likely  to  continue,  and 
you  must  allow  me  to  keep  you  as  dry  as  possible.” 

“  It  you  can  keep  us  both  dry,  I  have  no  objection,”  was 
the  reply. 

“  F or  me  to  be  wet  is  a  small  matter,”  said  the  former 
speaker ;  “I  am  in  perfect  health,  and  shall  not  be  the  worse 
for  it :  but  if  you  were  to  get  wet  and  catch  more  cold,  how 
could  I  endure  the  idea  of  having  been  accessaiy  to  it  ?  ” 

“  And  if  you  were  to  get  wet,  and  catch  as  much  cold,” 
rejoined  the  other,  “  what  do  you  think  would  become  of  me, 
and  of  your  poor  friends  at  home,  with  no  one  to  care  for 
them  ?  When  I  attempted  to  save  the  poor  girl  from  drown- 
ing,  I  thought,  like  you,  that  wet  and  cold  were  things  which 
would  not  harm  me ;  but  the  event  has  proved  the  contrary. 
Be  advised  by  your  brother,  James,  and  take  care  of 
your  health  while  you  have  it ;  for  if  you  were  to  lose  it, 
like  me,  you  might  perhaps  seek  it  in  vain.  I  would  not 
alarm  you,  but  duty  bide  me  speak ;  enfeebled  as  I  am, 
everything  connected  with  me— even  my  life  itself— is  com¬ 
paratively  a  matter  of  little  importance.  But,  besides  taking 
care  of  me  and  your  poor  friends,  you  may  yet  live  to  be  of 
service  ” - 

“  George,  George,”  interrupted  the  other,  with  a  degree  of 
passionate  earnestness  which  he  could  not  control,  “do  you 
think  I  would  value  serving  the  whole  world  a  single  straw,  if 
I  cannot  serve  yon  ?  Do  not  trifle  with  me  thus.  To  see 
you  standing  out  in  this  terrible  storm,  is  to  me  worse— a 
thousand  times  worse — than  the  loss  of  health,  or  life  itself, 
f  ome,  come,  he  added,  throwing  off  his  coat,  and  wrapping 
it  round  the  other  to  keep  him  warm — “  Come  and  let  us  get 
to  our  lodgings  as  fast  as  possible ;  yet  do  not  walk  so  fast  as 
to  fatigue  yourself.” 

As  he  concluded,  he  took  up  the  umbrella,  Which  he  had 
previously  laid  down  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  operation 


just  mentioned ;  and,  taking  his  brother  by  the  hand,  began 
to  draw  him  gently  forward. 

“You  have  certainly  gone  mad,”  said  the  individual  thus 
addressed;  “but  I  am  too  feeble  now  to  oppose  you,  or  to 
make  you  listen  to  my  arguments,  though  you  would  have 
done  so  once,  because  you  believed  that  I  had  more  experi¬ 
ence  than  yourself.” 

With  these  words,  he  reluctantly  allowed  himself  to  be 
borne  away  by  his  impetuous  companion,  who,  divested  as 
he  was  of  a  part  of  his  clothing,  exposed  his  person  to  the 
storm  in  the  most  fearless  manner,  that  he  might  be  the 
better  able  to  shelter  his  suffering  relation. 

The  house  in  which  they  lodged  stood  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  precinctB  of  the  village,  and  near  to  the  plantation 
already  mentioned.  By  the  time  I  passed  it  on  my  return, 
the  evening  was  far  advanced.  The  storm  had  abated; 
but  the  air,  as  is  often  the  case  after  thunder,  was  piercingly 
cold  for  the  season.  The  sky  was  completely  obscured  by 
a  continuous  mass  of  lowering  vapour;  and  the  violent 
thunder-shower  had  been  succeeded  by  a  continued  rain. 
Before  reaching  the  house,  I  saw  the  younger  brother  leave 
it,  cross  the  road,  and  enter  the  plantation.  His  head  was 
uncovered,  and  he  still  wanted  his  coat.  He  neither 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  my  approach,  nor  of  the  heavy  rain 
which  was  falling  around  him ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ground ;  intense  anxiety  was  pictured  in  his  countenance ; 
and  his  very  soul  seemed  to  be  lost  in  some  absorbing  thought, 
which  had  shut  up  every  avenue  of  sense.  I  had  already 
supposed  that  he  was  an  enthusiast,  and  a  strange  thought 
now  struck  me— “Could  it  be  that  his  brother  had  died 
suddenly,  and  feeling  life  intolerable  when  he  was  gone,  that 
he  had  determined  on  rashly  daring  his  Maker,  and  rushing 
out  of  the  world  ?  ” 

In  the  hope  that  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to  save  him 
from  some  desperate  deed,  I  too  entered  the  plantation,  and 
proceeded,  as  noiselessly  as  I  could,  in  the  direction  where 
I  expected  to  find  him.  A  few  minutes,  or  rather  seconds, 
brought  him  in  sight.  At  the  place  which  he  occupied,  the 
view  from  the  public  road  was  intercepted  by  a  close  screen 
of  underwood,  and,  not  being  aware  of  my  intrusion,  he,  no 
doubt,  fancied  himself  concealed  from  every  eye  but  that  of 
his  God.  Before  I  discovered  him,  he  had  thrown  himself 
upon  his  knees ;  and,  heedless  of  the  plashing  rain,  which 
was  falling  in  heavy  drops  from  the  trees,  and  with  which 
his  hair  was  already  drenched,  in  this  attitude  he  remained, 
with  his  hands  firmly  clasped  together  on  his  bosom,  and  liis 
eyes  raised  to  heaven,  for  some  minutes.  From  his  sup¬ 
pressed  breathing,  knit  eyebrows,  and  occasional  starting 
oi  the  muscles  of  his  face,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  himself 
suffering  intense  pain ;  but  this  he  seemed  determined  to  bear 
without  a  complaint,  and,  what  was  more,  without  a  sigh  or 
moan. 

“  Great  God !  ”  1  heard  liim  at  last  say,  in  ail  audible 
whisper,  “  deal  with  me  as  Thou  wilt,  but  spare,  I  beseech 
Thee,  spare  my  brother.  My  head,  as  Thou  knowest,  aches 
at  this  moment  as  if  it  would  split  asunder ;  from  this,  or 
from  aught  which  a  mortal  may  endure,  I  ask  not  to  be 
freed;  but  smite  me  not,  I  entreat  Thee,  in  those  I  love. 
We  are  told  in  thy  Word  that  even  death  gave  up  his 
prey,  and  the  grave  unlocked  its  gates  at  Thy  command. 
That  power  which  could  control  the  laws  of  nature  then  is 
Thine  still ;  and,  if  ever  Thou  didst  listen  to  the  cry  of  a 
mortal,  let  it  now,  I  pray  Ihee,  be  exerted  to  rescue  him  from 
the  grasp  of  the  grim  tyrant ;  or,  if  Thou  hast  decreed  that 
one  of  us  must  go  down  to  the  dust,  let  it  be  the  younger  of 
the  two ;  and  do  Thou  make  me  willing  to  leave  him,  and  to 
leave  the  world  and  all  it  contains,  which  without  him  to  me 
were  nothing.” 

Fearful  of  being  discovered,  and  fearful  too.  lest  the  scene 
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•hould  become  too  touching  for  my  own  feelings,  I  left  the 
place  as  silently  as  I  had  approached  it,  and  hurried  home, 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  the 
individual  I  had  seen  might,  if  his  request  were  denied,  one 
day  drive  him  to  insanity. 

These  strangers  now  occupied  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  my  thoughts,  and  it  seemed  as  if  fate  had  determined  to 
throw  them  continually  in  my  way.  On  the  forenoon  of  the 
following  day,  I  met  them  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
The  elder  brother  looked  paler  and  more  exhausted  than  he 
had  hitherto  done,  appearing  as  it  he  had  risen  from  a  rest¬ 
less  sleep.  On  the  brow  of  the  younger  there  was  also  a 
shade  of  still  deeper  anxiety ;  yet  their  intercourse  seemed  to 
be  kept  up  with  the  same  spirit  as  formerly.  Just  as  I  met 
them,  the  invalid  stopped,  turned  to  the  road-side,  and  lean¬ 
ing,  partly  upon  his  staff,  and  partly  upon  a  low  wall  or  dike 
which  chanced  to  be  at  hand,  appeared  as  if  he  felt  himself 
unable  to  proceed  even  at  that  slow  pace  with  which  they 
usually  pursued  their  walk.  His  brother  started  when  he 
saw  him  stop,  and  inquired,  with  trembling  eagerness,  what 
ailed  him. 

“Do  not  be  alarmed,”  was  the  reply;  “I  only  feel  a  little 
faint.” 

Here  I  ventured  to  inquire  if  I  could  be  of  any  service  to 
them. 

“None,  none,”  was  the  reply  from  both  brothers  at  the 
same  instant.  “  But,  stop,”  said  the  younger ;  “  how  far  are 
we  from  the  Post-Office?"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  letter 
from  his  pocket. 

I  told  him  that  it  was  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
village. 

He  then  wrung  his  hands  in  evident  distress,  and  mur¬ 
mured — 

“  What  are  we  to  do  now  ?  ” 

The  other  was  just  beginning  to  tell  him  only  to  wait  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  he  would  be  able  to  accompany  him, 
when  I  interrupted  him  by  saying  that  I  would  pass  the 
Post-Office  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  if  they  would  trust  a 
stranger,  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  save  them  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  going  there. 

“  There  is  no  alternative,”  was  the  reply  from  the  younger. 

“  I  can  neither  leave  my  brother  alone,  to  go  there  myself, 
nor  can  I  endure  the  idea,  now,  of  seeing  him  subjected  to 
the  fatigue  of  being  dragged  along  with  me.  Take  this,”  he 
continued,  putting  the  letter  into  my  hand — “be  sure  you 
put  it  in  the  proper  place ;  and  here  is  a  sixpence  to  drink 
anybody’s  health  you  choose.” 

I  took  the  letter,  but  declined  the  money ;  judging,  from 
appearances,  that  the  individual  who  offered  it  was  far 
from  rich,  and  that  he  either  did  it  to  conceal  his  poverty, 
or  in  a  moment  of  agitation,  which  prevented  him  from  re¬ 
flecting  on  what  he  was  about.  At  this  he  seemed  rather 
disappointed. 

“  I  would  not,”  he  said,  “  that  any  one  should  move  a  single 
step  in  our  service  without  being  amply  rewarded.  This  I 
learned  from  my  brother  in  better  days,  when  he  was  able  to 
serve  both  himself  and  others ;  but  now  ” _ 

It  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  said  something  more ;  but, 
at  that  moment,  his  eye  again  fell  upon  the  pale  face  of  his 
companion,  and  there  he  saw  the  perspiration,  which  pain 
and  sickness  had  forced  out,  accumulating  in  large  drops  over 
his  brow,  and  in  the  hollows  under  his  eyes.  He  stepped 
close  to  his  side,  to  inquire  if  he  felt  worse ;  and,  in  a  single 
second,  the  letter,  and  the  bearer  to  whom  he  had  entrusted 
it,  seemed  to  be  alike  forgotten,  in  the  intense  feeling  with 
which  he  regarded  his  brother’s  suffering. 

My  first  care  was  to  look  at  the  back  of  the  letter.  It  was 
addressed — “M.  F.  Rodwyn,  Buckburn,  by  Glenalder.”  By 
pressing  the  edges  of  it  slightly.  I  was  also  able  to  read  the 
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word  mother  on  the  inside.  I  had  now  obtained  a  sort  of 
clue  which  might,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  information  I  so  much 
desired,  concerning  these  individuals.  The  letter  was  cer¬ 
tainly  intended  lor  a  father,  or  a  mother,  or  both.  Their 
names,  I  argued,  must  be  the  same  as  that  on  the  address ; 
and,  though  Glenalder  was  more  than  thirty  miles  distant, 
and  I  knew  nothing  of  either  it  or  its  inhabitants,  a  far-off 
cousin  of  my  own  had  lately  settled  there,  and  by  calling  upon 
him,  if  there  was  anything  at  all  remarkable  about  them,  I 
should  certainly  be  able  to  glean  some  particulars  of  their 
history ;  or,  what  was  still  more  directly  to  the  purpose,  hav¬ 
ing  at  last  got  myself  introduced  to  them,  the  next  time  we 
met,  I  might  ask  some  questions  about  the  place,  or  about 
my  acquaintance,  which  would  probably  lead  to  a  conversa¬ 
tion,  in  the  course  of  which  I  might  learn  something  from 
themselves. 

I  was  the  more  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  them 
and  their  story,  from  being  convinced  that,  though  they  be¬ 
longed  to  a  very  humble,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  humblest  class 
of  citizens,  still  they  were  distinguished  from  that  class  by 
some  qualities  of  mind,  or  some  train  of  thought  and  senti¬ 
ment,  which  separated  them  from  their  fellows,  and  might,  if 
life  were  spared,  bring  them  into  notice  at  some  future  day. 
In  this  opinion  I  was  the  more  confirmed  by  their  language, 
bearing,  and  the  whole  of  their  conduct  to  each  other  and  to 
strangers.  They  spoke  English  with  a  propriety  never  at¬ 
tained  by  people  in  their  condition,  without  being  accustomed 
to  read  and  think.  Money  seemed  only  to  be  valuable  in 
their  eyes  in  so  far  as  it  served  to  supply  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  saved  them  from  the  necessity  of  being 
troublesome  to  others ;  while  those  favours  and  gratuitous 
services,  for  which  thousands  stand  gaping,  appeared  to  be 
things  which  they  never  dreamed  of. 

Full  of  these  ideas,  I  continued  to  frequent  the  places 
where  I  was  wont  to  meet  them  for  the  two  following  days, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  and,  after  much  conjecture  as  to  what 
could  keep  them  within  doors,  when  the  weather  and  the 
season  presented  so  many  temptations  to  go  abroad,  I  at  last 
ventured  to  call  at  their  lodgings.  Here  the  mystery  was  at 
once  cleared  up.  The  elder  brother  had  felt  himself  con¬ 
siderably  worse  after  being  exposed  to  the  storm.  During 
the  night  which  followed,  he  had  been  so  feverish  and  rest¬ 
less  as  scarcely  to  sleep  at  all.  Next  morning  he  was  over¬ 
heard  saying,  that  he  was  getting  tired  of  a  sojourn  among 
strangers,  which  was  attended  with  so  much  expense,  and 
from  which  he  was  deriving  no  advantage.  He  then  expressed 
a  wish  to  return  home  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and,  on  the 
morning  after  that  on  which  I  had  seen  them,  they  took  the 
coach — he  being  too  much  exhausted  to  travel  on  foot — - 
and  left  the  place,  leaving  the  good  people  with  whom  they 
lodged  in  as  much  ignorance  of  what  they  were  as  when 
they  came  to  it. 

Here,  then,  was  an  end  to  all  my  hopes  of  being  able  to 
form  an  acquaintanceship  with  them ;  but  still  I  did  not  give 
up  the  idea  of  being  able  to  trace  them  out ;  and,  somewhat 
more  than  a  year  afterwards,  I  learned  the  following  parti¬ 
culars  from  my  acquaintance  at  Glenalder,  which,  though 
they  may,  at  first,  seem  to  be  connected  with  others,  come 
ultimately  to  have  a  reference  to  them. 

Angelina  Woodford  was  the  daughter  of  a  colonel.  She 
had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  peasant  who  was  one  of  her 
father’s  servants ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  season  when 
her  parents  were  from  home,  they  were  married.  The  conse¬ 
quences  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected :  she  was 
utterly  disowned,  as  one  who  had  brought  an  indelible  stain 
upon  the  honour  of  her  family,  and  strictly  prohibited  from 
ever  again  entering  the  door  of  her  paternal  home,  or  even 
appearing  in  its  neighbourhood.  With  some  money,  which 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  parents  to  deprive  her,  her 
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husband  took  a  moderately  sized  farm ;  and,  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  they  seemed  to  prosper. 

In  little  more  than  a  year  after  their  marriage,  they  were 
blessed  with  a  daughter,  to  whom  they  gave  her  mothers 
name;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  Angelina  Hamilton,  who 
was  their  only  child,  grew  up,  and  promised  soon  to  be  a 
most  interesting  girl.  Their  prosperity,  however,  had  all 
along  been  more  apparent  than  real :  Mr  Hamilton  had 
indeed  paid  his  rent  regularly,  and  made  some  improvements 
upon  the  place ;  but  the  latter  had  been  done  principally  by 
means  of  borrowed  money,  for  which  the  highest  percentage 
chargeable  in  these  realms  was  exacted ;  and  this  was,  in 
itself,  enough  to  neutralise  any  little  profits  which  other¬ 
wise  might  have  fallen  to  his  share.  His  farm,  moreovei, 
lay  contiguous  to  an  extensive  track  of  young  plantation, 
in  which  rabbits — that  well-known  pest  of  the  Scottish 
agriculturist — had  begun  to  appear.  The  rapidity  with 
which  these  creatures  multiply  is  known .  to  every  one ; 
and,  as  the  proprietor  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  for  his  own  amusement,  and  no  attempt  worth 
mentioning  was  made  to  diminish  their  numbers,  from 
year  to  year  they  extended  their  depredations  farther  and 
farther  beyond  the  confines  of  their  warren.  At  first  this 
was  not  much  thought  of;  but,  by  and  by,  the  injuries 
which  they  inflicted  on  the  crops  began  to  be  seriously  felt 
in  the  diminished  quantity  of  produce  which  could  be 
brought  to  market,  and  the  consequent  diminution .  of  the 
means  which  Mr  Hamilton  possessed  for  paying  liis  rent. 
At  last  he  complained  to  liis  landlord,  and  fairly  insisted 
on  either  having  the  vermin  destroyed,  or  a  reasonable  redress 
for  the  damage  which  they  did.  The  landlord,  however,  was 
little  better  than  a  selfish  voluptary;  he  never  thought  of 
sacrificing  either  his  interest  or  his  pleasure  to  the  principles 
of  justice ;  and  he  settled  the  matter,  for  the  present,  by  say¬ 
ing  that  something  must  be  done,  and,  in  the  meantime,  if 
Mr  H.  was  not  able  to  pay  the  full  amount,  he  would  not 
push  him  for  arrears  of  rent. 

With  this  evasion — for  it  was  nothing  else — Mr  Hamilton 
felt  satisfied,  and  things  passed  on  for  some  years  longer— he 
always  paying  as  much  for  the  farm  as  he  could  possibly 
collect  from  its  produce,  after  defraying  the  expense  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  never  coming  to  any  settled  terms.  But  with 
such  a  landlord  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  matters 
would  always  continue  thus.  At  last  came  the  remarkable 
year  ’26  of  the  present  century,  which,  from  the  intense  heat 
and  total  absence  of  rain  which  then  prevailed,  will  long  be 
remembered  as  the  drouthy  summer;  and  with  it  came  the 
crisis  of  his  fate. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the 
lower  animals  suffer  before  man ;  and  in  this  particular  season, 
when  animals,  wild  as  well  as  tame,  were  suffering  severely 
from  want  of  pasturage,  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr  Hamilton’s 
corn  crops  were  either  completely  destroyed  by  the  vermin 
frond  the  plantation,  or  so  much  mutilated,  that  the  small 
quantity  of  grain  which  they  yielded  would  scarcely  clear  the 
expense  of  thrashing.  With  his  eyes  at  last  opened  to  the 
risk  he  was  running,  and  the  folly  of  remaining  longer  in  a 
farm  for  which  he  had  promised  a  high  rent,  but  from  which 
he  could  now  scarcely  reap  as  much  as  would  enable  him  to 
cultivate  it,  he  once  more  began  to  press  his  landlord*  for  a 
final  settlement,  by  avowing  his  determination  to  leave  the 
place,  and  proposing  to  submit  the  whole  of  the  intricate 
concern  betwixt  them  to  arbitrators.  This  was  a  result  which 
that  gentleman  had  not  exactly  anticipated,  and  which,  as 
matters  then  stood,  it  was  equally  his  interest  and  his  inclina¬ 
tion  to  avoid.  To  arbitration  he  never  intended  to  refer  any¬ 
thing  which  could  be  settled  more  to  his  own  advantage  with¬ 
out  it.  In  the  present  instance,  no  arbitrator  could  decide 
in  Iris  favour ;  and,  what  was  worse,  there  was  nothing  upon 


which  he  could  seize.  Mr  Hamilton  was  therefore  intreated 
to  remain  in  the  farm ;  it  was  agreed  that  the  vermin  should 
be  immediately  destroyed;  and  he  was  again  assured  “upon 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman,”  that  in  the  matter  of  arrears  he 
would  not  be  hardly  dealt  with.  Had  Mr  Hamilton  been 
shrewd  enough  to  get  these  promises  ratified  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  binding  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  he  might  have 
been  tolerably  safe ;  but  he  was  pleased  with  the  condescension 
and  civil  treatment  which  he  had  experienced ;  and,  judging 
of  others  by  himself,  he  once  more  set  about  making  what  lie 
considered  “  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,”  by  preparing  the  soil 
for  another  crop. 

Gamekeepers  and  others  were  now  employed  to  destroy  the 
vermin;  and,  before  spring,  their  number  was  so  much 
thinned,  that  they  were  seldom  seen  beyond  their  cover. 
During  the  winter,  the  most  unremitting  care  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  in  preparing  the  fields  for  sowing,  and  the  seed 
was  once  more  committed  to  the  ground  with  a  better 
prospect  of  its  being  allowed  to  spring  up  and  reach  ma¬ 
turity  than  had  hitherto  existed.  The  summer  of  1827 
being  rather  a  wet  one,  was  excellently  suited  to  the 
light  gravelly  soil  of  which  the  farm  for  the  most  part 
consisted;  and  when  harvest  arrived,  the  crop  was  the 
most  abundant  which  had  been  reaped  for  many  years.  Mr 
Hamilton’s  hopes  were  now  high;  he  again  looked  with 
confidence  for  plentiful  returns  and  prosperous  circum¬ 
stances.  But  what  was  his  surprise  when,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  he  had  secured  the  last  of  his  crop, 
a  lawyer,  with  clerks  and  other  assistants  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  town,  arrived  to  take  an  inventory  of  his  whole  effects, 
and  to  place  every  article  in  his  possession  under  seques¬ 
tration.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  whole  was  exposed  for 
sale,  by  public  auction,  or  at  a  roup,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
district ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles  of  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  which,  to  save  appearances,  were  left  un¬ 
touched,  everything  was  disposed  of  at  such  prices  as  they 
would  bring. 

Notwithstanding  the  promises  previously  made  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  every  farthing  of  arrears  was  now  brought  forward  :  no 
abatement  was  made  for  damages,  and  no  mercy  shown.  All 
was  settled  according  to  the  justice  of  the  law,  which,  however 
excellent  as  it  may  be  in  principle-,  can  never  be  adapted  in  de¬ 
tail  to  every  case  which  may  occur  ;  and  when  to  those  arrears 
was  added  the  rent  for  the  current  year,  together  with 
that  for  the  first  year  of  the  lease,  it  was  found  that  the 
returns  of  the  sale  would  do  nothing  more  than  clear  the 
account.  Thus,  after  being  mocked  with  an  offer  of  “  the 
farm  again  at  the  old  rent  it  he  chose  to  remain  in  it  till  the 
lease  expired,”  Mr  Hamilton  was  turned  out  by  a  premedi¬ 
tated  swindle,  and  left  to  begin  the  world  again  with  almost 
nothing. 

Having  been  early  trained  to  toil,  for  himself  he  might 
have  cared  little;  but  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  his 
wife — whose  birth  entitled  her  to  look  for  better  fortune — 
provided  for  in  a  style  of  comfort  superior  to  that  of  common 
labourers ;  and,  as  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  ever 
hope  to  see  her  again  in  such  circumstances,  he  at  last  thought 
of  going  abroad.  The  small  remains  of  his  disposable  pro¬ 
perty  were  accordingly  sold  off,  to  tit  him  for  the  voyage,  and, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had  sailed  for  America,  whither 
the  tide  of  emigration  was  then  flowing.  His  wife  and 
daughter  were  left,  in  the  meantime,  to  live  with  an  un¬ 
married  sister  of  his  own,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
able  to  make  some  shift  for  their  subsistence  till  he  could 
provide  a  comfortable  home  for  them  in  the  land  whither  he 
was  going.  But,  alas  !  for  one  of  them,  fate  was  already 
preparing  a  home  from  which  no  future  landlord  would  try 
to  eject  her.  Carefully  and  delicately  bred  as  Mrs  Hamilton 
had  been,  her  health  and  spirits  had  already  suffered  severely 
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from  their  previous  misfortunes.  Of  this  she  had  never  com¬ 
plained,  nor  had  she  even  so  much  as  spoken  of  it  to  her 
nearest  friends,  lest  it  should  give  them  unnecessary  trouble. 
But  the  pang  even  of  a  temporary  separation  from  a  husband 
who,  hitherto,  had  cheered  and  supported  her,  was  more  than 
she  could  endure ;  and,  shortly  after  he  left  Scotland,  she 
sickened  and  died. 

Though  the  mother  had  lived,  the  struggle  must  have  been 
hard,  but  her  death  rendered  it  still  harder  to  the  daughter. 
The  expenses  of  the  funeral  had  divested  her  and  her  aunt  of 
almost  the  last  shilling ;  and  Angelina  Hamilton,  now  a  girl 
of  seventeen,  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  curse — “  In  the  sweat 
of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread.”  She  had  to  toil  for  every 
morsel  she  consumed,  as  hardly  as  the  poorest  wretch  upon 
earth,  with  the  further  aggravation  of  never  having  been  bred 
to  the  coarser  sorts  of  labour  by  which  she  had  now  to  earn 
her  subsistence.  Early  in  summer  a  letter  was  received  from 
Mr  Hamilton,  stating  that  “he  could  already  support  his 
wife  and  daughter  in  comfort,  but  that  it  would  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  he  could  procure  the  means  of  paying 
their  passage  out.”  This  was  some  alleviation ;  and  Angelina, 
in  her  anxiety  to  reach  her  remaining  parent,  determined  to 
try  if,  by  the  most  persevering  industry,  added  by  the  strictest 
economy,  she  could  not  save  as  much,  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  as  would  carry  her  to  America.  Want  of  space  for¬ 
bids  a  detailed  account  of  the  means  which  she  adopted ; 
but  that  which  promised  most  was  the  harvest  season.  She 
accordingly  engaged  herself  as  a  reaper  to  Mr  Wishart,  the 
farmer  of  Buckburn,  who,  from  being  an  old  man  of  a  rather 
benevolent  and  somewhat  eccentric  character,  promised  to 
give  her  thirty  shillings,  which  was  a  female’s  full  wages  for 
the  season,  though  he  well  knew  she  was  an  utter  Btranger 
to  the  work  in  which  she  was  to  be  employed.  So  far  all  was 
good,  but  a  very  considerable  difficulty  still  lay  before  her. 

What  was  called  a  man-shearer  and  four  women  were 
allowed  to  every  rig.  Each  of  the  men  considered  himself 
interested  in  having  the  women  who  were  to  compose  his 
bandwin  as  stout  and  as  dexterous  at  their  work  as  possible, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  others,  or  to 
outstrip  them  in  case  of  striving.  Most  of  them,  moreover, 
had  favourites  to  whom  they  were  to  “  mak  the  rape.”  These 
again  had  their  own  concerns  to  look  after;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  Angelina  Hamilton  was  “  fee’d  to 
Buckburn  har’st,”  jealous,  as  it  would  appear,  of  her  beauty, 
and  the  effect  which  it  was  likely  to  have  on  the  hearts 
of  their  admirers,  they  strove  to  prejudice,  each  her  own 
man,  against  the  “  young  leddy,”  as  they  called  her,  by  assur¬ 
ing  him  that  “  she  couldna  shear  a  single  cut,”  and  that  “  he 
was  sure  to  be  ahint  if  he  took  her  upon  his  rig.”  Thus 
matters  stood  when  the  reapers  were  summoned  forth  to  their 
toil. 

“Now,  Andrew  Glaiks,”  said  Mr  Wishart,  addressing  one 
of  his  reapers,  as  they  stood  at  the  end  of  a  field  ready  to 
begin  ;  “  now  Andrew,  ye  ’ll  just  tak  the  poor  lassie  Hamil¬ 
ton  for  your  neighbour ;  and  if  she  shouldna  turn  out  sic  a 
guid  shearer  as  ye  wad  like,  ye  may  tak  my  word  for ’t,  nane 
o’  them  shall  be  allowed  to  gang  afore  ye.” 

“  I  ’ll  tak  nae  sic  thing,”  was  Andrew’s  reply,  who,  from 
long  service,  knew  when  and  where  he  might  safely  presume 
upon  the  disposition  of  his  master.  “  I  ’ll  hae  naebody  upon 
my  rig  but  them  that  can  shear.  What  wud  I  do  wi’  the 
like  o’  her  if  a  kemp  were  to  happen  ?  ” 

“  I  tell  ye  there ’s  to  be  nae  kempin  this  season,”  rejoined 
the  master.  “  I ’m  determined  to  set  ye  a'  hame  owre  thegither, 
rather  than  hae  my  corn  brockit  and  abused  as  it  was  last 
year  wi’  your  kemps  :  sae  ye  ’ll  just  tak  the  lassie,  as  I  desire 

ye." 

“Ye  tell  us  ilka  year  that  there’s  to  be  nae  kempin,"  said 
the  pertinacious  A&drew  ;  “  but  there 's  aye  plenty  o’  kemp¬ 


in  for  a’  that,  sae  I  ’ll  just  hae  Meggy  M'Govish,  wha  was 
gree’d  to  be  on  my  rig,  for  my  neighbour,  and  nane  o’  your 
lassie  Hamiltons.” 

Mr  Wishart  was  an  old  man  of  an  easy  temper.  This 
his  servants  knew ;  and,  by  dint  of  wheedling,  with  a  proper 
mixture  of  resistance,  they  generally  had  then’  own  way.  In 
the  present  instance  he  tried  two  or  three  others,  with  no 
better  success  than  had  attended  his  attempt  upon  Andrew 
Glaiks  ;  and  at  last,  when  he  conceived  he  could  do  no  more, 
he  turned  to  Angelina,  and  said — “  Deed  lassie,  I  dinna  ken 
what  to  do  wi’  thae  sinners  and  you  thegither ;  for  no  ane  o’ 
them  can  I  prevail  upon  to  tak  ye.  But  I  may  maybe  manage 
matters  some  ither  way  for  a’  that.” 

Poor  Angelina,  seeing  herself  thus  despised  and  rejected 
by  every  one,  could  make  no  reply.  The  hope  of  reaching 
her  father,  which  depended  entirely  on  her  being  employed 
as  a  harvest  labourer,  was  also  cut  off.  This  circumstance 
dispirited  her  still  further ;  and,  turning  away  her  head,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  began  to  sob  aloud  just  as  the  two  Rod- 
wyns  arrived. 

These  individuals  were  brothers,  the  sole  remains  of  a 
family,  who  lived  with  their  parents  in  a  cottage  on  the  farm 
of  Buckburn,  and  were  regarded  in  the  place  as  young  men 
of  peculiar  habits.  Some  accident  had  early  directed  the 
attention  of  the  elder  to  mechanics  and  astronomy ;  the 
younger,  as  he  grew  up,  had  caught  the  same  spirit  with  in¬ 
creased  enthusiasm ;  and  thus,  like  Ferguson,  the  celebrated 
mechanician  and  astronomer,  who,  when  only  a  poor  boy  herd¬ 
ing  cattle,  employed  himself  in  constructing  a  map  of  the 
heavens,  by  encouraging  and  assisting  each  other,  they  had 
made  some  progress  in  these  difficult  sciences,  when  little 
more  than  children.  When  they  began  to  toil  for  their 
bread,  after  ministering  to  their  own  necessities  and  those  of 
their  aged  relatives,  whatever  money  they  could  spare  was 
employed  in  purchasing  books  and  instruments;  while  the 
little  leisure  which  a  laborious  occupation  permitted  them  to 
enjoy,  was  carefully  devoted  to  their  favourite  pursuit.  Along 
with  no  common  powers  of  investigation,  backed  by  the  most 
indefatigable  perseverance,  they  possessed  also  hearts  of  the 
most  benevolent  cast ;  and  though  they  were  seldom  seen  in 
public,  and  seemed  to  take  but  little  interest  in  the  common 
concerns  of  others,  no  one  was  more  ready  to  succour  the  dis¬ 
tressed  or  assist  the  indigent  than  the  two  brothers.  From 
living  near  the  place,  they  had  been  less  punctual  as  to  the 
hour  at  which  the  reapers  were  to  assemble ;  and  on  the  day 
alluded  to,  they  did  not  reach  the  field  at  which  they  were  to 
commence  till  the  little  scene  already  noticed  was  about  to 
conclude. 

The  attention  of  both  was  immediately  directed  to  Angelina, 
who,  with  her  face  turned  away,  stood  sobbing  aloud.  On 
learning  the  cause  of  her  distress — “  Send  her  here,”  said  the 
elder  brother.  “  If  she  can  only  clear  a  heft  fur,  James,  who 
is  to  be  our  bandstir,  can  supply  us  with  rapes,  and  myself 
and  the  other  three,  if  we  keep  health  and  hale  hands,  cannot 
be  far  wrong  with  the  rig.” 

This  to  the  disconsolate  and  friendless  maiden  was — to  use 
a  common  phrase — like  life  from  the  dead ;  and,  humbled  and 
dispirited  as  she  had  been,  it  was  with  an  inexpressible  feeling 
of  gratitude,  not  unmingled  with  pride  and  determination,  if 
possible,  to  deserve  a  better  opinion  than  he  seemed  to  enter¬ 
tain  of  her,  that  she  took  her  place  by  the  side  of  her  patron. 
To  her  he  “  made  the  rape,”  placing  her  next  himself,  that  he 
might  have  a  better  opportunity  of  “  learning  her  to  shear.” 
At  first  she  was  extremely  awkward;  but  she  liked  and 
wished  to  please  her  teacher ;  in  a  few  days  she  was  greatly 
improved ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  from  being  possessed  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  muscular  strength,  aided  by  great  dex¬ 
terity  in  the  manner  of  applying  it,  he  found  little  difficulty 
in  making  his  word  good,  by  “the  rig”  always  being  as  far 
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advanced  as  any  upon  the  field ;  and,  before  the  end  of  harvest 
so  dexterous  had  his  apprentice  become,  that  had  he  sought 
for  fame  in  that  way,  he  might  have  left  the  best  of  them  far 
behind. 

While  the  reaping  season  lasted,  Angelina  was  protected 
and  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  both  brothers  ;  and 
to  both  she  appeared  grateful  in  the  extreme.  At  first  her 
respect  and  esteem  for  the  elder,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
speak  in  her  behalf,  and  with  whom  she  was  more  imme¬ 
diately  connected,  seemed  to  predominate;  and  to  him  she 
was  always  most  ready  to  express  her  sense  of  what  she 
owed ;  but  during  the  last  week  of  their  intercourse,  a  de¬ 
gree  of  bashfulness  and  timidity  appeared  to  have  come 
over  her ;  she  seldom  ventured  to  look  at  her  former  patron, 
and  it  was  to  the  younger  brother  that  her  acknowledg¬ 
ments  and  her  discourse  were  principally  addressed,  when 
their  work  was  done,  and  they  parted  with  smiles  and  kindly 
farewells.  As  she  took  her  way  to  her  aunt’s,  she  turned 
to  look  back  oftener  than  once,  and  she  sighed  deeply 
as  she  saw  the  forms  of  her  late  friends  vanish  from  her 
sight  behind  a  rising  ground  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Neither  of  them  ever  thought  of  turning  to  take  a  farewell 
look  of  the  grateful  girl,  though  such  would  have  been  per¬ 
haps  more  soothing  to  her  feelings  at  that  moment  than 
the  most  costly  tribute  of  respect  which  they  could  have 
offered.  While  she  was  near,  they  felt  for  her — friendless 
and  unprotected  as  she  was — and  a  natural  benevolence 
prompted  them  to  do  everything  in  their'  power  to  make 
her  forget  her  misfortunes,  and  to  make  the  short  season 
which  they  were  to  spend  together  pass  as  happily  as  pos¬ 
sible.  But  they  were,  and  had  been  from  infancy,  all  the 
world  to  each  other ;  their  minds  were  at  the  time  too  busy 
to  admit  of  thinking  of  her  afterwards ;  and  scarcely  had  they 
turned  their  backs  on  her,  when  they  were  again  engaged  with 
their  own  concerns,  and  Angelina  Hamilton,  interesting  as 
she  had  been,  was  forgotten  in  those  absorbing  pursuits  to 
which  their  attention  had  been  directed. 

Angelina  now  wanted  only  a  few  shillings  of  the  sum  she 
had  so  anxiously  desired ;  but,  somehow,  she  felt  less  inclined 
to  go  abroad  than  she  had  previously  done.  The  scenes  of 
her  nativity — the  streams  by  which  she  had  strayed  when 
a  child — the  ancient  forests  in  which  she  had  wandered  to 
seek  wildberries — the  everlasting  hills  which  looked  down 
upon  her — and  her  mother’s  grave,  from  which  she  must  be 
for  ever  separated — all  seemed  to  rise  up  in  her  imagination, 
and,  with  one  united  murmur,  forbid  it.  Her  father,  how¬ 
ever,  was  living  alone  in  a  foreign  land — duty  prompted — 
necessity  urged;  and,  at  last,  she  resolved  to  go.  In  the 
chill  month  of  November,  with  feelings  almost  as  desolate  as 
those  which  had  visited  her  on  the  evening  of  her  mother’s 
death,  she  bade  adieu  to  her  aunt — who  was,  at  the  time,  too 
ill  to  accompany  her  even  for  a  short  distance  on  the  road — 
and  she  set  out  for  the  nearest  seaport,  at  which  a  vessel  was 
then  lying  ready  to  sail  for  America. 

On  her  way,  she  had  to  pass  the  cottage  in  which  the 
mother  of  George  and  James  Rodwyn  resided,  and  she  had 
previously  determined  on  passing  it  without  calling  ;  but,  as 
she  approached  the  door,  her  arm  felt  tired  with  the  heavy 
parcel  w'hich  she  carried  ;  she  felt  thirsty,  moreover  ;  and,  at 
last,  she  thought  she  might  just  speak,  and  ask  for  a  drink 
of  water.  She  did  so,  and  found  both  the  sons  at  home. 
By  them  she  was  again  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  ; 
and,  when  the  object  of  her  journey  was  understood,  the 
elder  brother  volunteered  his  service  to  carry  her  parcel,  and 
see  her  safely  on  board.  To  this  she  offered  many  objections 
— such  as  putting  him  to  unnecessary  trouble,  &e. — and 
even  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  preferred  going  alone, 
or  being  assisted  by  the  younger  brother  ;  but,  in  the  midst 
of  these  objections,  her  eye  glanced  brighter  through  :ts 


tears,  as  she  felt  that  she  still  had  a  friend  who  was  willing 
to  assist  her ;  and,  as  she  attempted  to  still  the  throbbing  of 
her  bosom,  and  dry  the  moisture  from  her  pale  cheeks,  a 
slight  tinge  of  red,  like  the  shadow  of  the  lightning,  crossed 
them  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanished  as  quickly  as  it  had 
come. 

When  they  reached  the  harbour,  it  was  a  springtide  ;  there 
was  a  swell  from  the  sea ;  and  the  vessel,  which  was  in  con¬ 
tinual  motion,  rode  high  above  the  quay.  Her  conductor 
would  have  given  her  hiB  hand  to  prevent  her  from  stumbling 
on  the  plank  which  formed  the  only  communication  with  the 
ship,  but  this  she  declined,  assuring  him  that  he  might  trust 
to  the  steadiness  of  her  nerves  ;  and  he  passed  on  before  her. 
She  was,  however,  about  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  entirely  new 
to  her.  As  soon  as  she  saw  the  waves  below  her,  she  felt 
giddy,  stopped  short  on  the  middle  of  the  plank,  and  the 
vessel  at  that  moment  making  a  lurch,  she  fell,  with  a  heavy 
plunge,  in  the  water.  The  sailors  bustled  to  get  out  a  boat ; 
but,  before  they  could  bring  it  to  the  proper  place,  she  rose 
to  the  surface,  and  was  again  disappearing  under  the  ship, 
when  George  Rodwyn — who,  when  a  boy,  had  been  an  expert 
swimmer,  and  who  had  been  watching  for  her  reappearance 
with  the  greatest  anxiety — -plunged  in,  and,  following  her  to 
the  bottom,  succeeding  in  grasping  a  portion  of  her  clothes 
and  bringing  her  once  more  above  water. 

The  time  which  she  had  been  immersed,  added  to  the 
terror  of  the  fall,  and  both  operating  upon  sensitive  nerves, 
were  too  much  for  Angelina.  A  medical  attendant  had  to  be 
called ;  and,  after  seeing  her  safely  lodged  at  the  port,  and 
doing  everything  which  humanity  could  suggest  to  make  her 
comfortable,  her  preserver  hastened  home,  without  taking 
time  to  shift  his  clothes. 

As  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  accident,  the  ship, 
which  was  to  leave  the  place  with  the  receding  tide,  sailed  for 
America  without  her  intended  passenger ;  and  it  even  appeared 
that  there  was  something  providential  in  the  circumstance, 
for  she  was  never  more  heard  of;  and,  in  the  interval,  Colonel 
Woodford,  finding  himself  dying,  began  to  repent  of  his 
harshness  to  his  late  daughter— more  particularly  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  suffered  her  and  her  husband  to  be 
borne  down  with  misfortune,  without  making  any  attempt  to 
relieve  them ;  and,  as  the  only  reparation  he  could  now  make, 
he  left  two  thousand  pounds  to  their  surviving  child,  and  soon 
after  died. 

Before  Angelina  could  take  the  necessary  means  for  appris¬ 
ing  her  father  of  this  favourable  turn  of  fortune,  and  indeed 
before  she  had  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  late 
accident,  an  American  ship,  with  a  letter  from  that  father, 
and  orders  to  take  her  and  her  mother  on  board,  anchored  at 
the  same  port.  Angelina  instantly  determined  to  comply 
with  her  parent’s  wishes — not  that  she  had  now  the  slightest 
intention  of  settling  in  America,  but  she  fancied  that,  were 
she  there  in  person,  it  would,  in  some  measure,  lighten  the 
blow  w'hich  he  must  feel  when  informed  of  her  mother’s 
death.  She  also  flattered  herself  that  she  would  find  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  persuade  him  to  return  and  enjoy  the  plenty 
which  now  awaited  him  in  his  native  land.  She  accordingly 
went  without  further  hesitation ;  and,  when  she  arrived  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  she  found  that  her  father  stood  in  the 
greatest  need  of  her  sympathy  and  her  services. 

The  climate  had  not  altogether  agreed  with  his  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  the  change  in  his  health  thus  produced  had  been  at  last 
aggravated  into  disease  by  his  extraordinary  exertions  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  future  comfort  of  his  family  ;  and,  when  Angelina 
discovered  him,  he  was  in  a  very  languishing  condition.  He 
had  no  objection  to  return  home ;  and,  for  a  time,  he 
laboured  assiduously  to  wind  up  his  American  concerns,  and 
prepare  for  the  voyage  out.  But  before  he  could  dispose  of  the 
property  be  had  bargained  for,  and  got  clear  of  his  other  on- 
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gagements  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  lie  was  taken  suddenly 
worse,  and,  for  a  time,  his  medical  advisers  prohibited  him 
from  crossing  the  Atlantic.  With  the  returning  warmth  of 
the  season,  he  again  seemed  to  get  better ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  summer,  he  embarked  for  his  native  country.  His 
convalescence,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  permanent : 
they  had  only  been  a  few  days  at  sea  when  his  old  complaint 
returned,  with  all  its  former  virulence,  and  he  died  just  as 
they  hove  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  coast. 

Angelina  was  now  left  an  orphan ;  and  of  her  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  she  was  alone  in  the  world.  Her  mother’s 
relations  were  still  too  proud  of  their  fortunes  to  acknowledge 
her.  On  her  father’s  side,  she  had  no  living  friend  except  her 
aunt ;  and  to  her  cottage  she  once  more  returned,  as  the  only 
asylum  she  could  find  for  her  sorrow.  She  had  got  the 
remains  of  her  father  interred  by  the  side  of  her  mother ;  and, 
on  a  calm  day,  about  the  first  of  October,  she  went  to  visit 
their  graves.  As  she  bent  over  them,  while  her  tears  fell  fast, 
and  a  bitter  sense  of  the  desolateness  of  her  situation  almost 
overpowered  her,  she  felt  the  utter  worthlessness  of  all  worldly 
possessions  without  some  beloved  object  with  whom  to  share 
them.  She  felt,  also,  how  light  a  thing  it  would  have  been 
to  lay  down  her  life  and  sleep  with  her  parents.  When  this 
paroxysm  of  sorrow  had  somewhat  subsided,  her  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  former  days — to  the  time  at  which  she  had 
been  happy  in  the  society  of  a  father  and  a  mother — to  the 
misfortunes  which  had  driven  her  from  her  natal  home — 
and  then,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  cold  reception 
which,  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  she  had  her¬ 
self  experienced  in  the  harvest  field,  and  the  manner  in  which 
George  Rodwyn  had  befriended  her  when  all  beside  appeared 
to  be  her  enemies.  “  Could  he  have  heard  of  her  father’s 
death?”  was  a  question  which  she  could  not  refrain  from 
asking  herself ;  “  and,  if  he  had,  would  he  sympathise  with  her 
now  as  he  had  done  then  ?  ” 

From  this  reverie  she  was  awakened  by  some  one  climb¬ 
ing  directly  over  the  wall,  and  entering  the  churchyard. 
There  was,  she  thought,  in  the  general  outline  of  the  in¬ 
truder’s  countenance,  a  something  which  bore  a  sort  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  some  one  she  had  seen  before ;  but,  from  the 
surprise  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  it  occasioned,  she 
could  not  recollect  where.  Without  appearing  to  be  at  all 
aware  of  her  presence,  he  advanced  direct  to  a  new-made 
grave,  and,  stretching  himself  upon  it  at  full  length,  eagerly 
embraced  the  turf  which  had  been  raised  high  by  the  mould 
heaped  over  the  coffin.  Fear  made  Angelina  conceal  herself 
behind  a  tall  tombstone,  as  she  saw  him  again  rise  and  take 
a  kneeling  position  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  After  having 
remained  thus  for  several  minutes,  with  his  hands  clasped, 
and  his  body  bent  forward,  as  if  to  invoke  the  dust  which  lay 
below,  he  rolled  his  eyes  wildly  on  either  side,  then  before,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  in  anxious  search  for  some  object  he  could  not 
discover,  and  then  he  began  to  speak : — 

“He  is  not  here,”  said  he,  in  a  low  dejected  tone;  “and 
it  is  evident  that  I  have  prayed  and  invoked  his  spirit  in 
vain  !  He  is  withheld,  or  I  know  he  would  come  at  his 
brother’s  call ;  for  he  was  wont  to  come  at  my  slightest  word. 
But  I  will  not  be  thus  baffled.  If  it  be  true,  as  they  say,  that 
spirits  shall  know  each  other  after  death,  I  will  soon  see  him 
again.  Hor  can  that  God,  who  would  neither  spare  him  to 
my  prayers,  nor  take  me  in  his  stead,  be  angry  with  me  for 
using  th#  very  means  which  He  has  thrown  in  my  way  to 
escape  from  a  world  which  is  now  hateful,  and  get  to  one  I 
love." 

These  were  evidently  the  ravings  which  a  maniac  had 
adopted,  to  justify,  in  his  own  eyes,  the  horrid  deed  which 
he  seemed  to  meditate;  and,  utterly  repugnant  to  reason  as  j 
they  may  appear,  it  were  difficult  to  say  how  far  a  similar 
train  of  reasoning  may  have  been  used  by  others,  who  were 
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less  insane,  for  a  like  purpose.  As  he  spoke,  there  was  a 
something  in  his  voice,  which  sounded  strangely  familiar  in 
Angelina  s  ear ;  but  that,  too,  was  so  wild,  and  altered,  and 
hollow  withal,  that  she  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  recollect  to 
whom  it  belonged.  Terror  now  paralysed  her  nerves  and  tied 
up  her  tongue.  She  would  have  tried  to  call  for  assistance, 
but  there  was  no  one  within  hearing,  and,  besides,  she 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  alarming  one  who  was  evidently  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  most  desperate  deeds.  She  would  have  fled 
from  the  place  as  silently  as  possible,  but  her  limbs  refused 
their  office.  She  felt,  in  short,  as  if  she  had  been  deprived 
of  the  power  of  speech  and  motion,  and  chained  to  the  spot 
by  some  horrid  enchantment.  While  she  gazed  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  terror,  the  maniac  had  uncovered  his  bosom,  and 
drawing  forth  a  large  knife,  which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
accident  had  thrown  in  his  way,  he  again  began  to  mutter  to 
himself. 

“The  heart,  they  say — the  heart  is  the  quickest.  The 
whole  mass  of  blood  passes  through  it,  and  a  slight  wound 
there  destroys  life  in  a  moment !  But  I  cannot  discover 
where  it  lies.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  it  now — one — two — 
three.” 

As  he  counted  the  pulsations,  he  slowly  stretched  out 
his  hand,  with  the  knife  turned  inward,  so  as  to  give  mo¬ 
mentum  to  the  stab  which  he  seemed  about  to  inflict. 
Angelina  could  hear  no  more ;  and,  with  a  faint  scream,  she 
stumbled  from  behind  the  stone  which  hitherto  had  concealed 
her,  and  fell  forward  among  the  graves. 

The  scream  and  the  noise  which  she  made  in  falling, 
started  the  unlrappy  man ;  and,  when  he  looked  round  and 
saw  a  young  female  lying  senseless  and  motionless  so  near 
him,  with  a  heart  still  true  to  those  feelings  of  benevolence 
with  which  it  had  once  been  so  deeply  imbued,  he  forgot  his 
fatal  purpose,  and  sprang  forward  to  give  such  assistance  as 
the  case  seemed  to  require.  He  raised  her  gently  in  his  arms, 
and,  holding  her  face  to  the  faint  breeze  which  sighed  tl trough 
the  tombstones,  she  soon  recovered,  and  when  6he  opened  her 
eyes  and  turned  them  on  her  supporter,  in  that  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  the  past  which  commonly  characterises  the  first  mo¬ 
ments  of  sensation  after  a  swoon,  he  immediately  recognised 
her. 

“  Angelina  Hamilton !  ”  he  exclaimed,  in  evident  surprise  ; 
“  what  brought  you  here  ?  ” 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  the  tones  of  his  voice  were 
natural  and  clear ;  and  they  served  at  once  to  enable  the  still 
half-senseless  maiden  to  identify  the  speaker. 

“Can  it  be  James  Rodwyn?”  she  said,  as  soon  as  she 
aould  command  her  voice.  “  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected 
meeting,”  she  added,  with  a  half  shudder,  as  a  faint  recol¬ 
lection  of  what  she  had  so  lately  seen  began  to  dawn  on  her. 

“  But  where  is  your  brother  Geo  ” - the  name  stuck  in 

her  throat,  and  she  concluded  by  repeating  her  words— 
“  Where  is  your  brother  ?- — you  were  never  wont  to  be 
separate.” 

“  He  is  there — he  is  there  !  ”  exclaimed  the  excited  young 
man,  pointing  to  the  grave,  while  his  eye  again  kindled  into 
frenzied  brightness.  “  He  is  there  ;  and  he  will  not  come  to 
me ;  but  I  must  go  to  him,  for  I  cannot  live  without  him. 
0  my  brother — my  brother !  He  was  my  nurse,  and 
carried  me  in  his  arms  when  I  was  a  mere  infant ;  he  taught 
me  my  first  words  when  I  began  to  speak ;  and,  when  I  grew  a 
year  or  two  older,  he  made  little  mills  for  me,  which  spun 
round  in  the  stream  before  our  door.  He  assisted  me  in  all  my 
boyish  sports;  and,  as  you  rightly  said,  we  were  never 
separate.  He  gave  me  all  the  learning  I  ever  got  in  my 
life :  he  taught  me  to  read  and  to  write,  and  read  for  me, 
while  I  sat  entranced  to  hear  him  before  l  could  read  for 
myself.  He  taught  me  to  be  humane,  benevolent,  and 
strictly  just  in  all  my  dealings  with  others — to  admire  virtu- 
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ous  ami  honourable  conduct  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  and  to 
hate  injustice,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  though  the  perpe¬ 
trator  were  a  king.  But  I  am  wandering.  Indeed  I  think 
my  mind  has  lately  wandered  more  than  was  its  wont.  He 
taught  me  to  toil  for  my  daily  bread ;  and  made  me  more  ex¬ 
pert  at  most  sorts  of  labour  than  my  fellows ;  while  he  was 
ever  ready  to  lighten  my  task  when  he  was  near,  and  to  take 
the  severest  drudgery  upon  himself,  that  I  might  feel  the 
hardships  of  our  condition  the  less.  As  I  grew  up,  and  my 
understanding  began  to  expand,  he  unfolded  to  my  wondering 
eyes  the  mysteries  of  mechanics,  and  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  stupendous  machinery  of  the  heavens.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  correct  the  errors  and  blunders  which  I  made — to 
direct  me  in  everything  I  did ;  and  even  when  I  quarrelled 
with  him,  which  was  but  seldom,  I  only  loved  and  admired 
him  the  more  :  in  short,  we  had  become  a  part  of  each  other’s 
existence ;  we  were  only  happy  when  wre  were  together.  1 
cannot  live  without  him — and  I  must  go  to  him  now.  But 
you  are  pale — you  are  ill.  My  wild  words  have  alarmed  you 
— I  cannot  leave  her  here,”  continued  he,  muttering  to  him¬ 
self — “  but  yet  ” - 

He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  and  endeavoured  to 
recall  his  bewildered  thoughts  ;  then,  after  a  pause,  he  raised 
the  drooping  maiden  in  his  arms,  and  said,  in  accents  tremu¬ 
lous  with  agitation  and  tenderness — 

“ Angelina— dear  Angelina! — look  up — nay,  fear  not — 
it  is  past.  I  am  now  calm ;  but  I  never  meant  to  frighten 
you — only  speak  to  me — and  do  not  tremble.  I  will  assist 
you  home.  My  brother — alas,  I  have  no  brother  !  But  he 
would  not  have  left  you  alone  in  this  dismal  place  ;  nor  will 
I.  No,  no !  Come,  Angelina,  come  away.  For  the  present 
I  forego  my  purpose.” 

What  remains  of  our  story  must  be  briefly  told.  This 
was  a  stunning  blow  to  Angelina.  In  the  midst  of  all  her 
sufferings  she  had  loved  George  Rodwyn,  almost  unknown  to 
herself — loved  him  deeply  and  tenderly :  she  knew  it  now ; 
and  she  seemed  to  care  little  who  knew  it  beside.  When  the 
story  wras  distinctly  told,  she  considered  herself  as  having  been, 
in  some  measure,  the  means  of  bringing  on  his  death ;  and  to 
soothe,  and  save,  and,  if  possible,  restore  to  reason  his 
demented  brother,  was  now  a  debt  which  she  owed  to  his 
memory  as  well  as  to  her  own  feelings.  By  pretending  to 
require  his  assistance  home  he  was  allured  to  her  aunt’s,  where 
two  men  were  appointed  to  watch  him  secretly,  lest  he  should 
be  again  tempted  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself.  This, 
however,  rvas  unnecessary ;  for  Angelina  was  almost  constantly 
beside  him  ;  and  her  presence  seemed  to  have  nearly  the  same 
effect  upon  him  as  the  presence  of  David,  when  he  played 
upon  the  harp,  had  upon  Saul.  They  had  both  been  deeply 
interested  in  his  departed  brother.  She  took  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  listening  to  everything  connected  with  his  untimely 
fate ;  and,  in  the  effort  of  memory  which  it  required  to  make 
these  recitals,  and  the  deep  and  solemn  interest  which  he  took 
in  making  them,  the  scattered  senses  of  the  maniac  began  to 
return.  Others  had  tried  to  comfort  him  by  endeavouring  to 
drive  his  deceased  brother  from  his  recollection,  and  this, 
together  with  his  own  sorrows,  had  driven  him  mad ;  but  she, 
by  encouraging  him  to  speak  of  the  past,  to  give  vent  to  those 
feelings  which  hitherto  he  had  suppressed,  restored  him  to 
reason,  though  not  to  that  enjoyment  of  life  which  he  formerly 
experienced. 

The  tattlers  of  the  neighbourhood  now  confidentially  prophe¬ 
sied  a  marriage,  and  oven  spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  near  at  hand ; 
but,  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophesies  they  had  to  wait 
longer  than  they  had  expected.  The  heart  of  James  Rodwyn, 
like  that  of  others,  might  have  been  formed  for  love;  the 
ardent  affection  with  which  he  had  regarded  his  only  brother, 
is  almost  an  incontestable  evidence  that  it  was  so ;  and,  in 
time,  its  sympathies  might  have  extended  to  other  objects. 


But,  with  all  the  endearing  ties  of  brotherhood  torn  asunder, 
and  all  its  hopes  dashed  to  pieces  by  one  fatal  event,  he 
wanted  that  mutability  of  disposition  which  might  have  enabled 
him  to  rise  from  the  wreck.  To  him  the  past  was  every¬ 
thing,  the  present  nothing,  and  the  future  a  blank.  With 
respect  to  Miss  Hamilton,  her  hopes  and  affections  bad  also 
received  a  shock  too  severe  to  be  easily  forgotten  i  and  yet 
some  sensible  people  were  of  opinion,  that  had  she  been 
urged  in  the  usual  way,  she  could  not  have  rejected,  for  any 
length  of  time,  an  offer  of  marriage  from  the  brother  of  one 
to  whom  she  had  once  been  so  warmly  attached — one  who 
had  been  to  her  both  a  benefactor  and  friend,  though  he  had 
never  been  a  lover.  Be  the  matter  as  it  may,  a  number  of 
years  has  now  passed  over  them  without  producing  any 
change  in  their  condition.  The  money,  which  was  left  to 
Miss  Hamilton  by  her  grandfather,  has  been  invested  in  land. 
James  Rodwyn  farms  the  little  estate  for  her.  They  both 
live  upon  it,  in  different  houses  indeed,  but  more  in  the 
character  of  friends  than  in  that  of  mistress  and  servant ; 
and  if  they  should  never  think  of  any  nearer  connexion,  it  is 
now  generally  believed  that  neither  of  them  will  ever  marry 
another. 


PRESUMPTIVE  EVIDENCE. 

“  Love’s  many  miseries  ;  its  tears, 

Like  lava,  not  like  dew ;  its  fears, 

That  make  hope  painful ;  then  its  trust, 

So  often  trampled  in  the  dust, 

Neglected,  blighted,  and  betray’d, 

A  sorrow  and  a  mockery  made.”—  Byrox. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  sun  had  just  set,  and  its  beauties  yet  lingered  on  the  dark 
hills  of  Invervach,  giving  to  the  cottages  below  a  dark  but 
silent  aspect.  Here  and  there  you  could  see  a  shepherd  and 
his  dog  lying  down  to  rest  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  day ;  and  the  poor  servant  girls  driving  home  their  cattle 
the  while  they  wTere  singing  songs  to  drive  away  their  cares. 
Each  one,  to  appearance,  was  happier  than  the  other.  Clad 
in  drugget  petticoats,  surmounted  with  white  dimity  bed¬ 
gowns,  there  was  about  them  an  air  of  simplicity  and  neat¬ 
ness  at  once  attractive  and  prepossessing.  The  scene  would 
have  realised  the  utmost  conception  of  an  admirer  of  Scottish 
pastoral  life. 

Gazing  on  this  delightful  scene,  from  an  eminence  over 
Lochvach,  sat  two  figures.  They  were  those  of  a  young  and 
lovely  girl  of  perhaps  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  that  of  a 
young  man,  dressed  in  the  full  Highland  costume,  about  four 
years  her  senior.  That  particular  spot  had  ofttimes  before 
been  their  trysting-place.  Many  and  many  an  hour  had 
Fergus  betaken  himself  thither  alone.  A  rocky  stone — the 
beacon  that  served  to  guide  them  to  the  place — bore  the 
result  of  his  labours  in  those  solitary  moments ;  for  on  it  he 
had  carved  the  name  of  Susan  Stuart,  linked  and  entwined 
ingeniously  with  that  of  Fergus  Graeme. 

The  sun  sank  behind  the  distant  ocean,  yet  still  there  was 
light  in  heaven.  The  yellow  moon  had  just  uprisen,  and 
now  shed  its  broad  and  misty  beams  on  tree,  on  hill,  on 
cottage.  A  mysterious  aspect  fell  upon  the  scenej  well  be¬ 
fitting  the  time — 

“  ’Twas  now  tbe  witching  hour  of  night;” 

and  yet  the  pair  still  sat  upon  the  hill,  the  blooming  heather 
waving  on  its  top. 

“0  Fergus,  Fergus!”  said  Susan,  taking  his  hand  in 
hers,  and  gazing  tearfully  and  earnestly  in  bis  face,  “  think 
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of  your  promises  broken  and  disregarded ;  think  of  the  once 
sweet  words  you  uttered,  when  you  swore  to  love  me, .  and 
me  alone.  Remember,  Fergus,  the  day  of  reckoning  is  at 
hand,  and  tremble !  ” 

“Ha,  ha!”  laughed  Fergus,  disengaging  himself  from  her 
grasp ;  “  such  idle  nonsense  is  meet  for  silly  minds.” 

“  Silly  minds,”  reiterated  Susan  :  “  if  mine  be  so,  say  who 
has  weakened  it?  You,  Fergus — you  alone!  You  tried 
everything  in  your  power  to  win  my  heart,  and  now  you 
would  break  it.  Fergus  Graeme,  can  it  be  possible  that  you 
who  loved  could  leave  me  ?  You,  who  swore  by  heaven  that 
I  was  dearer  than  life  to  you,  could  throw  me  off,  a  miserable 
object  for  the  world  to  point  at !  ” 

With  a  frown  upon  his  lip,  Fergus  looked  upon  the  im¬ 
passioned  girl. 

“  Foolish  thing !  ”  said  he,  “  you  should  have  thought  of 
all  this  ere  now.  You  yourself  are  to  blame  as  much  as  I. 
You  were  taught  to  consider  men  as  deceivers.  Believe  me, 
they  have  been  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  they 
will  continue  so  to  the  end.” 

‘■'  And  am  I  deceived  thus  by  one  I  loved  as  I  loved  my 
life  ?  ”  cried  Susan,  in  an  agony  of  spirit.  “  The  thought 
will  drive  me  mad.  Once  I  was  happy,  but,  alas !  my  hap¬ 
piness  is  gone ! — gone  for  ever !  But  I  must  subdue  these 
emotions  ;  and  although  you  have  deceived  the  girl,  you  shall 
have  no  longer  influence  over  the  woman  !  Farewell  lor  ever, 
ungrateful  man !  ” 

Saying  these  w'ords,  she  rose  to  leave  the  spot, _  but  was 
detained  by  Fergus,  who,  feeling  some  little  pity  for  his  un¬ 
fortunate  victim,  was  unwilling  to  let  her  depart  in  such  a 

state  of  excitement.  , 

“Stop,  stop,  my  pretty  Susan!”  he  exclaimed;  “dont 
be  so  very  hasty  in  your  proceedings.  You  know  very  veil 
that  I  am  fond  of  you ;  and  although  marriage  is  a  thing  well 
enough  for  those  who  have  no  faith  in  each  otliei  s  vows,  it 
never  possessed  any  remarkable  attractions  for  me ;  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  I  might  be  induced  to  change  my  •pinions.  All  ties  of 
kindred;  resolutions  made  in  bygone  years ;  everything  ap¬ 
pears  as  nought  when  put  in  competition  with  thy  peerless 
beauty.  I  feel  that  for  it  I  could  make  any  sacrifice.  Can 
you  forgive  me,  Susan,  for  having  spoken  harshly  to  you  ? 
and  this  day  month  shall  see  you  a  wedded  wife.” 

This  dialogue  took  place  beween  a  young  Highlander,  the 
son  of  a  respectable  farmer  in  Ivilmaronich,  and  a  gill,  the 
daughter  of  a  Lowland  farmer,  who  had  recently  settled  in 
Blair  Athole.  The  father  of  Fergus  having  been  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  farm  for  several  years,  was  now  a  comparatively 
rich  man  to  what  he  had  been  when  he  first  entered  on  his 
lease.  Industry  and  assiduity  had  put  money  in  his  purse, 
which  he  determined  to  turn  to  as  much  advantage  as  pos¬ 
sible.  His  wife,  Margaret  Davidson,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
"ardener  in  Perth,  whose  circumstances  were  far  from  affluent, 
but  who,  with  the  feeling  which  is  said  to  be  indelible  in  a 
Highlander,  had,  by  much  self-deprivation,  contrived  to  give 
his  daughter  an  education  more  ornamental  than  useful  to 
one  of  her  station  in  life.  Being  a  showy  girl,  she  had  soon 
plenty  of  admirers ;  but,  as  the  folks  in  her  part  of  the  world 
had  too  much  sense  to  marry  a  girl  merely  for  her  good  looks, 
she  might  have  worn  the  willow,  had  she  not  met,  at  a  coun¬ 
try  baU,  with  Duncan  Graeme,  who,  struck  with  outward 
appearance,  and,  as  he  thought,  fashionable  manners,  con¬ 
trived  to  pick  up  an  acquaintance  with  her,  which,  m  a  few 
weeks,  ended  in  a  marriage,  to  the  great  joy  of  herseli  and  of 
her  father,  upon  whose  purse,  scanty  as  it  was,  she  had  made 

a  terrible  inroad.  .  . 

The  consequences  of  such  a  marriage  may  be  easily  antici¬ 
pated;  for  Mrs  Graeme,  being  a  woman  of  a  frivolous  mmd, 
was  not  at  all  adapted  for  a  farmer’s  wife— indeed,  she  knew 
ub  little  about  the  management  of  a  house  as  any  lady  ot 
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fashion.  In  one  word,  she  was  utterly  unlit  for  the  place 
which  had  been  allotted  to  her  by  Providence. 

In  due  course  of  time,  Mrs  Graeme  presented  her  husband 
with  a  son,  who  was  christened  Fergus,  much  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  the  father,  uTho  wished  him  to  be  called  either  after 
himself  or  his  maternal  grandfather ;  but  to  this  Airs  Graeme 
would  not  listen.  She  was  determined  her  son  should  have 
a  very  fine  name ;  and  as  she  had  some  indistinct  notions 
relative  to  the  history  of  Scotland,  which  she  had  picked  up 
at  school,  she  pitched  upon  the  name  of  Fergus,  in  honour  of 
that  monarch  who,  it  is  said,  was  the  founder  of  the  regal 
race  of  Scotland.  Although  she  had  afterwards  another  son 
and  daughter,  her  first-born  was  the  chief  object  of  her  affec¬ 
tions,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  he  became  thoroughly  spoilt. 
He  was  very  good-looking ;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  his  mother 
fed  his  vanity,  by  assuring  him  he  would  make  a  conquest  of 
some  lady  of  fashion  and  fortune ;  and  whenever  the  father 
remonstrated,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  Fergus  being 
able  to  work,  she  desired  him  to  hold  his  foolish  tongue  and 
mind  his  own  matters,  as  she  knew  best  how  to  bring  up  her 
own  son. 

The  disposition  of  the  boy  originally  was  not  bad,  but  the 
injudicious  management  of  his  mother  gradually  corrupted  it. 
He  became  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  despised  his  father 
when  he  attempted  to  advise  him.  He  was  very  selfish ;  and, 
provided  he  got  what  he  wanted  himself,  he  cared  little  what 
inconvenience  or  trouble  he  created  to  others.  As  he  grew 
up,  those  defects  in  his  character  gradually  increased — so 
much  so,  that,  what  with  Iris  petulance  and  his  mother’s 
folly,  the  old  father  had  anything  but  a  comfortable  home. 
He  was,  therefore,  glad  when  his  wife  proposed  to  send 
Fergus  to  a  boarding-school  in  Perth.  The  lad  was  accord¬ 
ingly  sent  from  home,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  de¬ 
rived  little  benefit  from  his  master.  He  acquired  reading 
and  writing,  a  smattering  of  French,  and  a  knowledge  of  danc¬ 
ing.  As  his  mother  thought  that  the  farming  was  a  vulgar 
occupation,  she  got  her  husband  persuaded  to  place  Fergus 
in  a  writer’s  office,  where,  if  he  did  not  learn  law,  he  became 
a  tolerable  proficient  in  those  vices  which  are  but  too  common 
among  young  men  of  that  class  with  which  he  associated. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Fergus  cut  the  law,  and  returned 
home  a  fine-looking  lad  enough,  but  utterly  heartless.  _  Hay¬ 
ing  nothing  to  do — for  he  positively  refused  to  assist  his 
father  on  the  farm — he  amused  himself  by  fiirting  with  all 
the  rustic  beauties  in  the  village.  Amongst  these,  Susan 
Stuart  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and 
innocence.  She  had  been  piously  and  virtuously  brought  up, 
but  the  early  death  of  her  mother  deprived  her  of  the  parental 
solicitude  of  one  who  would  have  watched  over  her,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  formation  of  any  intimacy  that  might  prove  detri¬ 
mental  to  her.  Guileless  herself,  she  suspected  not  guile  in 
others,  and  therefore  easily  believed  the  flattering  assurances 
of  Fergus,  who,  an  adept  in  intrigue,  was  quite  skilled  in 
those  devices  by  which  female  hearts  are  too  generally  won. 

On  the  evening  on  which  the  conversation  already  de¬ 
tailed  took  place,  Susan  had  been  more  than  usually  urgent 
that  Fergus  should  redeem  the  promise  of  marriage  he  had 
once  made  her.  Fergus  liked  Susan,  but  he  liked  himself 
much  better.  He  had  no  idea  of  “  throwing  himself  away  ” 
upon  a  portionless  rustic.  Struck,  however,  with  her  im¬ 
passioned  appeal,  and  not  being  desirous  that  his  villany 
should  be  disclosed  just  then,  he  made  a  promise  which 
he  never  intended  to  perform,  as  lie  had  every  prospect,  be¬ 
fore  a  month  could  elapse,  of  taking  unto  himself  a  rich 
wife.  His  intended  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  Glas¬ 
gow  manufacturer,  who,  at  his  death,  had  left  her  about 
seven  thousand  pounds.  Whilst  on  a  visit  to  a  relation  in 
Perth,  she  met  Fergus  at  a  party,  who,  having  always  Ins 
mother’s  words  recorded  in  his  memory,  that  he  was  to 
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make  his  fortune  by  marriage,  thought  this  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  verifying  her  prophecy ;  he  got  introduced  to  Miss 
M'Callum,  danced  with  her,  and  evidently  made  an  impres¬ 
sion,  which  he  followed  up  by  visits,  during  which,  every 
opportunity  was  seized  upon  still  further  to  ingratiate  him¬ 
self  with  the  fair  one.  But  Miss  M'Callum  was  a  girl  of 
sense,  and,  although  half -inclined  towards  Fergus,  had  suffi¬ 
cient  prudence  to  decline  a  surrender  until  she  had  satisfied 
herself  of  the  principles  of  her  admirer.  Fergus  had  art 
enough  to  conceal  his  bad  qualities ;  and,  as  Caroline  had  no 
means  of  finding  him  out,  it  followed,  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  that,  by  degrees,  he  gained  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  her ;  and  the  young  lady  believed  him  to  be  as  correct 
in  his  morals  as  he  was  handsome  in  his  person. 

In  all  human  probability  Fergus  would  have  carried  off 
his  prize  before  he  had  left  Perth ;  for  Caroline  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  her  love,  and  promised  to  be  his.  An  accidental  cause 
retarded  their  union.  Miss  M'Callum  had  an  aunt  with 
whom,  during  the  early  part  of  her  life,  she  had  had  much 
intercourse.  This  aiTnt  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  a 
few  thousand  pounds  at  her  disposal.  Of  the  existence  of 
this  person  Fergus  had  been  made  aware,  and  he  thought 
that  her  money-bags  would  be  much  better  in  the  custody  of 
his  intended  wife  than  of  any  other  person.  One  evening  he 
called  as  usual,  and  Caroline  was  in  low  spirits. 

“  Ah,  my  dear  Fergus  !  ”  said  she,  on  his  entrance,  “  I  have 
got  news  to  vex  me — you  come  in  good  time  to  raise  my 
depressed  spirits.” 

“May  I  presume  to  ask,  my  love,”  said  he,  “what  has 
disturbed  you  ?  ” 

“  My  aunt  is  very  ill;  and,  although  she  was  very  kind  to 
me  when  young,  I  have  neglected  her  long;  for  various 
matters  came  in  the  way  which  prevented  me  from  showing, 
by  my  attentions,  how  much  her  former  goodness  was  appre¬ 
ciated  by  me.” 

Fergus,  ahvays  alive  to  what  he  considered  beneficial  to  his 
own  interest,  exclaimed — 

“What  a  pity,  love!  to  a  mind  constructed  as  yours,  it 
would  be  the  source  of  everlasting  vexation  were  you  not 
ever  known  to  pay  her  those  attentions  which  she  seems  so 
justly  entitled  to.  She  is,  I  presume,  not  in  affluent  circum¬ 
stances  ” — (he  knew  very  well  the  contrary) — “  and,  there¬ 
fore,  any  kindness  showrn  by  you  would  be  more  thought  of.” 

“Oh!”  rejoined  Caroline,  “her  circumstances  are  well 
enough,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  I  have  not  already 
flown  to  her  bedside.  Perhaps,”  continued  she,  hesitating, 
“  there  is  another — the  pain  of  leaving  you.” 

“My  beloved  girl!”  said  the  cunning  lover,  “the  pain  of 
parting  is  indeed  terrible ;  but  I  should  never  forgive  myself 
were  I  to  allow  you,  on  that  account,  to  neglect  that  which 
is  evidently  an  act  of  duty.” 

“Fergus!”  exclaimed  Caroline,  “you  are  a  noble  fellow. 
I  will  follow  your  advice.” 

“  Do  so,  dearest,  and  you  never  will  have  cause  to  repent.” 

He  spoke  truly ;  but  little  did  he  think  that  his  own  arti¬ 
fice  actually  frustrated  his  attempt  upon  the  purse  of  the 
being  he  had  drawn  within  his  toils. 

The  lovers  parted  with  the  mutual  protestations  common 
to  such  occasions,  Caroline  promising  to  write  on  the  earliest 
opportunity.  This  promise  she  faithfully  redeemed.  The  old 
lady  lingered  for  about  three  months,  and  then  died,  leaving 
property  to  a  considerable  extent  to  her  niece,  “  as  a  small 
testimonial”  (so  ran  the  words  of  the  settlement)  “of  her 
regard  towards  her  affectionate  and  dutiful  niece.”  This  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  fortune  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diminish 
her  affection  for  Fergus;  on  the  contrary,  she  only  rejoiced 
in  her  increase  of  wealth  on  his  account,  and,  in  evidence  of 
her  sincerity,  agreed  to  become  his  wife  when  six  months 
phould  have  elapsed  from  the  demise  of  her  kind  relation. 


Fergus,  as  before  mentioned,  returned  to  the  home  of  his 
father,  where,  unmindful  of  his  vows  to  Caroline,  he  unfortu¬ 
nately  formed  that  intimacy  with  Susan  which  terminated  in 
her  ruin. 

When  Fergus  made  a  promise  to  Susan  that  he  would 
marry  her  in  a  month,  that  period  had  only  to  elapse  when 
he  could  claim  the  hand  of  Caroline ;  for  which  event  every 
preparation  was  making  on  her  part;  and  he  was  fearful, 
should  his  treatment  of  Susan  become  known  and  reach  the 
ears  of  his  mistress,  that  her  strict  notions  of  morality  would 
break  off  the  match.  His  object,  therefore,  was  to  gain  time, 
and  to  arrive  in  Glasgow  the  night  before  the  nuptial 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed.  Thus,  he  imagined,  he  was 
secured  against  all  chances  ;  and,  the  knot  once  tied,  he  did 
not  care  one  farthing  what  his  wife  might  think  of  his  profli¬ 
gacy.  It  was  impossible,  when  matters  came  near  a  termina¬ 
tion,  for  a  man  like  Fergus  to  conceal  his  exultation  at  the 
brilliant  prospect  before  him,  more  especially  from  his  mother, 
and,  under  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  he  disclosed  the  impor¬ 
tant  secret  to  her.  Delighted,  but  not  surprised — for  the 
silly  Woman  thought  her  son  worthy  of  an  empress — she  could 
not  restrain  her  feelings,  and,  in  confidence,  told  one  of  her 
own  cronies,  with  an  especial  command  not  to  tell  any  one, 
that  her  son  was  about  to  marry  a  rich  heiress  from  Glasgow.  In 
her  folly  she  disclosed  the  name,  and  added,  that  she  thought 
that  it  was  no  great  matter,  for  Fergus  was  entitled  to  look  to 
the  first  woman  in  the  kingdom ;  “  but,"  said  she,  “  the  boy 
is  dreadfully  in  love,  and  we  must  make  allowances,  my  dear 
Mrs  M'Small,  for  youthful  feelings.  Her  relations,  who  do 
not  want  her  money  to  go  out  of  their  clutches,  do  not  wish 
her  to  marry  anybody,  so  it  is  prudent  to  keep  everything 
private  till  the  marriage  is  over,  as,  no  doubt,  they  would 
throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way.” 

Full  of  this  important  communication,  Mrs  M'Small  told, 
in  great  confidence,  the  interesting  fact  to  a  friend ;  she  in 
turn  told  it  to  another.  The  result  was,  that,  in  the  space  of 
four-and-twenty  hours,  the  affair  was  pretty  generally  known 
and  talked  of.  It  soon  reached  the  ears  of  poor  Susan 
Stuart ;  for,  as  she  had  been  particularly  distinguished  by 
Fergus  in  the  different  parties  where  they  had  met,  the  young 
girls  of  her  own  age,  and  especially  those  whose  pretensions 
to  beauty  were  not  very  great,  were  very  much  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  Susan  being  left  in  the  lurch.  The  appalling  news 
came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  her;  but  she  had  the  good 
sense  to  hide  “  the  deep  depressing  care,  the  agony  of  soul,” 
which  the  intelligence  occasioned  her.  She  saw  at  once  the 
cause  why  Fergus  had  latterly  behaved  so  coldly  to  her. 
And  then  everything  was  so  minutely  detailed — ay,  even  to 
the  Yery  hour  and  minute  of  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony 
was  ordered  to  take  place.  There  was  no  longer  doubt — the 
fatal  truth  determined  the  line  of  conduct  she  ought  to 
pursue. 

It  was  upon  the  25th  of  September,  just  three  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  one  fixed  on  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of 
Fergus  Graeme  with  Caroline,  that  circumstances  led  to  a 
result  fatal  to  all  his  ambitious  projects.  The  hour  of  din¬ 
ner  is  early  in  the  country,  and  the  meetings  of  Susan  and 
her  lover  were,  consequently,  between  the  hours  of  one  and 
five,  when  the  country  folks  take  tea.  The  txysting-place  was 
the  same  as  formerly ;  and  it  was  not  very  usual  for  them  to 
wander  far  from  that  spot,  but  Fergus,  observing  Susan  ap¬ 
proach,  descended  the  hill,  and  meeting  her,  they  proceeded 
along  a  footpath,  which  ran  round  its  base,  and  terminated  in 
a  private  road,  which  was  at  several  places  very  precipitous, 
and  overhung  the  river  for  nearly  two  miles. 

After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  during  which  they  pur¬ 
sued  their  route  along  the  footpath,  Susan  exclaimed,  in  a 
mournful  tone  of  voice,  “Fergus,  have  you  forgotten  that 
the  month  expires  in  throe  days  ?  ” 
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“  True,  my  dear  ! — But  what  of  that  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  !  only — only  I  wished  to  ask  whether  you  had 
made  any  arrangements  for  our  marriage.” 

“  Why,  Susan  !  ”  said  Fergus,  “  I  have  not  yet  done  any-  ! 
thing,  but” -  7 

“  b  ergus,  you  are  a  villain !  There  is  no  truth  in  you.  Your 
marriage  with  me  shall  never  take  place.  Deeply,  deeply  have 
you  injured  me ;  and  never,  never  will  I  bestow  my  hand  on 
one  so  base." 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Sue  ?  ”  asked  Fergus,  with 
a  forced  blandness  of  manner.  “  This  is  so  unlike  your 
gentleness.  Believe  me,  I  long  for  the  happy  moment  which 
unites  me  to  one  so  amiable.” 

“Perhaps  so;  but  I  regret  that  your  longing  will  not  be 
gratified.  I  spurn  your  alliance.” 

Fergus  was  very  much  astonished  at  being  thus  rejected  by 
one  whom  he  was  at  that  very  moment  beating  his  brains  for 
feasible  excuses  to  get  quit  of.  “You  surely  cannot  be 
serious,"  said  he. 

“ Quite  serious,"  she  rejoined,  calmly ;  “as  serious  as  you 
are  in  your  intentions  to  marry  Miss  M'Callum.” 

He  started  as  if  stung  by  a  viper — this  moment  his 
countenance  was  as  pale  as  death,  the  next  it  was  like 
crimson. 

“  Good  heavens  !  ”  he  cried ;  “  what  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  what  I  say.  Such  is  your  determination,  can  you 
deny  it  ?  Nay,  do  not  hesitate.” 

“  Pooh  I  'tis  all  nonsense.  Who  could  tell  you  such  a 
falsehood  ?  ”  And  as  he  said  this  in  an  ill-assumed  tone  of 
jocularity,  he  tried  to  laugh,  but  could  not. 

Susan  smiled  contemptuously  at  the  impotent  attempt  of 
Fergus ;  then  replied — “  This  falsehood,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  term  it,  I  had  from  your  mother.” 

By  this  time  they  had  got  over  the  foot-road  overhanging 
the  river,  which,  swollen  by  the  recent  rains,  was  flowing 
impetuously  at  their  feet.  Fergus  spoke  not;  and  Susan 
continued — “  On  the  third  day  from  this,  I  am  aware  you 
expect  to  be  master  of  the  lady’s  fortune,  but  *  there  is  many 
a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.’  Hear  me,  Fergus ! 
you  deem  it  manly,  perhaps,  to  have  betrayed  a  helpless 
female.  It  is  a  great  triumph  for  you,  no  doubt.  Do  not 
think  that  which  I  am  about  to  say  is  the  result  of  passion. 
The  news  reached  me  yesterday ;  how  it  affected  me  matters 
not ;  at  least  you  of  all  others  shall  never  know  my  feelings 
at  that  moment.  Had  I  been  the  only  party  concerned,  my 
fate  could  matter  little ;  but  when  the  happiness  of  another 
is  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  machinations  of  a  villain,  I 
resolved  to  discard  all  feminine  weakness,  and  act  as  becomes 
me." 

“  What  mean  you?"  breathlessly  inquired  Fergus,  stopping 
and  gazing  on  her  with  the  eyes  of  a  basilisk. 

“  To  warn,  by  my  fate,  your  proposed  victim,  and  to  let 
her  see  the  gulf  o’er  which  she  stands.” 

“You  dare  not l  surely  you  would  never  think  of  exposing 
yourself,  from  a  mere  feeling  of  revenge.” 

“ Revenge  1"  echoed  the  dark-eyed  girl — “No,  no,  sir,  I 
am  not  actuated  by  such  unworthy  motives.  You  have 
admitted  the  charge,  and  that  is  enough :  my  course  is 
plain.  Last  night  I  wrote  a  full  detail  of  your  conduct 
towards  me,  and  this  evening  it  shall  be  despatched  to  Miss 
M'Callum.” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  Susan!”  frantically  cried  Fergus, 

“  think  what  you  are  about.  Do  not  irritate  a  man  in  a  state 
of  desperation.” 

“  I  have  thought ;  and  you  may  as  well  attempt  to  move 
yon  mountain  from  its  base,  as  strive  to  change  my  fixed 
determination ;  and  here  we  part,  never  to  meet  again. 
Farewell!” 

She  turned  to  depart.  Fergus,  bursting  with  passion, 


seized  her  forcibly  by  the  arm.  He  tried  to  detain  her ;  she 
resisted ;  a  struggle  ensued ;  and,  in  one  moment  she  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  the  shelving  rock  on  which  she  stood,  into  the 
foaming  waters  below,  and  her  body  was  instantly  swept  down 
the  stream  by  the  force  of  the  current. 

Fergus  stood  for  an  instant  horror-struck,  and  then  rushed 
from  the  fatal  spot.  While  crossing  a  field,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  a  farmer,  who  had  known  him  from  childhood  passed. 
Fergus  hardly  noticed  him.  The  man  turned  round,  and 
looking  after  him,  said,  “  Whar  are  ye  gaun,  my  lad,  in  sic  a 
hurry?”  Fergus  passed  on  in  silence.  The  farmer,  setting 
him  down  in  his  own  mind  as  “clean  gyte,”  alias  “daft,” 
went  on  his  way,  wondering  what  Fergus  could  have  made  of 
Susan  Stuart,  as  he  had  seen  them  pass  together  some  short 
time  before. 

Onward  our  hero  went,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  scarcely  to 
be  described.  However,  by  the  time  he  reached  home  he  was 
somewhat  more  composed.  He  told  his  parents  that,  as  his 
marriage  was  so  near  at  hand,  it  would  be  as  well  for  him  to 
proceed  to  Glasgow  forthwith ;  and  as  his  parents  had  been 
apprised  of  the  event,  this  arrangement  occasioned  no  surprise. 
Having  got  his  things  ready,  he  departed  that  very  evening 
for  the  place  of  his  destination. 

Fergus  arrived  a  day  earlier  than  was  expected;  but 
Caroline  naturally  supposed  that  anxiety  to  see  her  was  the 
cause  of  this.  Everything  went  on  smoothly  enough ;  and 
although  his  manner  and  speech  were  wild  and  incoherent, 
there  was  no  one  but  what  attributed  his  disturbed  state  to 
temporary  excitement,  occasioned  by  his  approaching  marriage. 
The  writings  were  prepared,  and  ready  for  signing;  the 
marriage-dress  came  home ;  and  everything  was  arranged  for 
the  succeeding  day ;  when,  after  the  knot  was  tied,  the  happy 
pair  were  to  set  out  on  a  jaunt  to  Edinburgh.  Seated  in  the 
parlour  of  a  pleasant  villa,  which  Fergus  thought  would  next 
day  be  his  own,  whose  windows  looked  out  upon  the  majestic 
Clyde,  covered  with  steamboats,  he  and  Caroline  were  talking 
over  their  future  prospects.  Usually  temperate  in  liquor, 
Fergus  had,  on  that  occasion,  taken  rather  more  than  his 
wont.  His  spirits  rose,  and  he  was  more  like  himself  than 
he  had  been  the  preceding  day.  Caroline  was  gay  and  joyous. 
Suddenly  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  outer  gate,  followed  by  the  barking  of  the  house¬ 
dog.  Caroline  started  up,  wondering  who  it  could  be ;  and 
Fergus  assumed  an  air  of  as  much  composure  as  was  possible. 
Presently  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  the  footman 
entered  and  signified  that  Mr  Graeme  was  wanted  particularly, 
outside. 

“  Who  the  deuce  can  be  'wanting  me  ?  ”  he  said  with  im¬ 
patience.  “  Say  I  am  engaged.” 

“  But,  sir,”  replied  the  footman,  “  they  say  you  must  come, 
as  their  business  cannot  admit  of  delay.” 

“Must ; — indeed !  ”  ejaculated  Fergus.  “  Impudent  scoun¬ 
drels  ;  I  ’ll  soon  send  them  to  the  rightabout.  Excuse  me, 
Caroline,  for  a  few  moments.” 

He  left  the  room,  to  which  he  was  never  to  return,  and, 
proceeding  to  the  lobby,  followed  by  the  footman,  he  was  met 
by  a  man,  who,  without  any  ceremony,  asked — 

“  Are  you  Fergus  Graeme  ?  ” 

“  I  am,”  replied  he,  haughtily. 

“  Then,  sir,  you  are  my  prisoner.” 

“  Prisoner !  Impossible.  I  am  not  in  debt ;  for  my 
father,  less  than  a  month  ago,  settled  every  claim  against 
me.” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  man,  “  you  would  have  cause  to  rejoice  were 
it  merely  a  debt.  The  warrant  I  come  to  enforce  against  you 
is  for  murder !  ” 

Fergus  saw  at  once  that  the  fearful  secret,  which  he  ima¬ 
gined  rested  in  no  other  breast  but  his  own,  had,  in  some  way 
or  other,  come  to  light ;  but  as  he  believed  no  one  had  seen 
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the  deed,  he  thought  it  best  to  act  the  part  of  an  injured 
man,  which  he  did  with  tolerable  success.  He  entreated 
the  officer  of  justice  to  allow  him  to  return  for  an  instant  to 
the  parlour;  but  this  request  could  not  be  complied  with. 
He  was  forced  to  a  post-chaise,  and,  within  live  minutes, 
was  on  his  way  to  Perth,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  and 
was  thereupon  committed  to  prison.  It  may  perhaps  be  as 
well  to  mention  here,  that,  after  a  full  investigation,  or,  as 
it  is  termed  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  “a  precognition,”  the 
wretched  man  was  fully  committed  to  stand  his  trial,  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  Susan  Stuart,  at  the  ensuing  Circuit  Court. 

The  astonishment  of  Miss  M'Callum,  at  the  sudden  abduc¬ 
tion  of  her  intended  husband,  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  depicted.  When  the  conversation  that  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  Fergus  and  the  criminal  officers  was  repeated  to  her  by 
the  footman,  although  very  much  shocked  at  the  accusation, 
she  did  not  give  the  slightest  belief  to  it. 

“  No,  no  !  it  is  impossible,”  argued  she  with  herself,  "that 
my  Fergus  could  ever  have  done  so  dreadful  an  act.” 

With  a  firmness  that  did  honour  to  her,  she  persisted  in 
the  belief  of  his  innocence  till  the  very  day  of  his  trial.  Nor 
was  this  all,  for  as  old  Graeme  had  greatly  exhausted  his  means 
by  paying  his  son’s  debts,  she  cheerfully  agreed  to  defray  all 
the  expenses  of  preparing  his  defence,  and  of  obtaining  the 
first  counsel  to  support  it. 

The  day  of  trial  at  last  arrived.  The  court-room  was 
crowded ;  for  the  peculiar  features  of  the  case,  and  the  ag¬ 
gravated  nature  of  the  crime,  had  created  great  interest. 
The  necessary  forms  having  been  completed,  witnesses  were 
examined ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  give  a 
general  outline  of  the  nature  of  the  testimony. 

Duncan  M'Pherson,  farmer  at  Strathbran,  swore  to  having 
seen  Fergus  and  Susan  together,  walking  along  the  footpath, 
between  the  hours  of  two  and  three,  on  the  day  on  which  the 
murder  was  committed.  He  had  been  on  Invervach  that 
day,  looking  after  some  sheep,  and  he  remembered  perfectly 
of  seeing  Fergus  descend  the  hill  to  meet  Susan.  After  hav¬ 
ing  got  his  business  completed,  witness  descended  the  hill 
himself  to  go  home.  When,  quitting  the  footpath  for  the 
road  above  the  river,  and  striking  off  into  an  adjoining  field,  he 
met  Fergus  returning,  but  without  Susan.  Fergus  appeared 
much  excited,  and  the  witness  made  the  remark  to  himself, 
that  he  thought  him  daft.  It  was  proved  that,  upon  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Susan,  he  had  immediately  given  information 
to  the  father  of  the  deceased,  who,  in  company  with  two 
other  individuals  and  his  agent,  had  gone  along  the  road 
where  they  had  been  last  seen ;  when,  at  a  particular  spot — 
a  considerable  height  above  the  river,  and  nearly  precipitous 
— they  observed  evident  marks  of  a  struggle  having  there 
taken  place;  and  the  witness  picked  up  a  glove,  which  the 
father  at  once  identified  as  the  property  of  his  daughter.  It 
consisted  with  his  knowledge  that  the  river  was  searched,  and 
that  a  shawl  had  been  got ;  but  the  body  was  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

This  person’s  evidence  was  corroborated  by  another  wit¬ 
ness,  wTho  saw  the  parties  together  on  that  particular  day,  and 
at  that  time.  The  men  who  accompanied  Susan’s  father  also 
concurred  as  to  the  marks  of  a  struggle,  and  to  the  finding 
of  the  glove  and  the  shawl. 

Already  had  the  case  assumed  an  alarming  aspect  towards 
the  panel,  who  had  come  into  court  very  collected,  having 
been  assured  by  his  counsel,  that,  from  a  deficiency  of 
evidence,  the  jury  would,  at  the  worst,  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
“  not  proven.”  His  fortitude  was  somewhat  shaken  as  the 
proof  proceeded;  and,  when  it  was  fully  established  that  he 
had  been  the  last  person  seen  in  company  with  Susan,  his 
alarm  became  apparent.  The  examination  of  the  next  wit¬ 
ness  completely  overcame  him ;  and,  at  its  termination,  he 
Sainted. 


Donald  Hay,  held  to  Duncan  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Glen- 
fruin,  was  then  put  into  the  witness-box.  He  swore  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  positively  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  set 
forth  in  the  indictment,  he  had  been  engaged  in  herding 
the  cattle  of  his  employer  at  Glenfruin,  which  is  situated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the  spot  where  the  fatal 
struggle  was  supposed  to  have  occurred.  The  witness  ivas  a 
young  lad  of  eighteen,  and  fond  of  reading ;  and,  having 
got  the  loan  of  a  new  book  from  one  of  his  companions,  he 
threw  himself  down  on  the  heather,  and,  for  upwards  of  half- 
an-hour,  was  intensely  absorbed  in  his  studies.  By  this 
means  he  was  hardly  visible  to  those  on  the  opposite  side. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  voices;  and,  raising 
his  eyes  from  his  book,  beheld  a  man  struggling  with  a 
woman.  In  an  instant,  the  woman,  to  the  best  of  his  be¬ 
lief,  was  thrown  over  the  precipice  into  the  river,  by  the 
man.  Who  the  woman  was  he  could  not  say ;  but  the  man 
he  identified  as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  was  difficult  for 
him  to  get  to  the  river,  and  more  than  half-an-hour  elapsed 
before  he  could  do  so.  When  he  reached  the  bank,  he  saw 
no  traces  of  the  female.  He  added  that,  at  that  time,  the 
river  was  very  “  dark  and  drumly,”  having  been  swollen  by 
rains,  and  that  it  was  hurrying  on  with  great  rapidity. 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  was  a  letter  found  in  one  of 
Susan’s  drawers,  after  her  disappearance.  It  was  addressed 
to  Miss  M'Callum,  and  contained  a  distinct  but  affecting 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  beguiled  by 
Fergus.  The  handwriting  was  proved ;  and  with  this  paper 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  closed. 

The  panel  leading  no  evidence,  all  that  remained  was  to 
address  the  jury. 

The  crown  counsel  spoke  shortly,  but  to  the  purpose. 
He  detailed  the  facts  minutely  to  the  jury,  and  contended 
that  a  clear  case  of  murder  was  made  out  against  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar. 

Mr  Solomon  Simper,  a  flowery  orator,  who,  from  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  west  country,  held  a  brief  for  Fergus,  then 
addressed  the  jury  in  a  speech  which  lasted  nearly  three 
hours  and  a  half,  and  which  was,  at  least,  nearly  three  longer 
than  it  ought  to  have  been ;  but,  having  got  a  large  fee,  he 
appeared  determined  to  give  his  client  quantity,  if  not 
quality.  The  principal  ground  of  defence  was  rested  on  the 
singular  fact  that  the  body  had  never  been  found ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that  Susan  Stuart  was 
dead  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof  of  that  fact.  He,  in 
addition,  argued  that,  supposing  the  female  who  was  observed 
by  the  witness,  Hay,  to  fall,  was  really  Susan  Stuart,  there 
was  no  proof  that  she  was  thrown  into  the  water  by  the 
panel.  Only  one  witness  deponed  to  the  alleged  fact,  and 
might  be  mistaken,  as  he  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  spot  where  the  accident  had  occurred,  and  could  not 
have  seen  it  very  distinctly. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  learned  counsel  further. 

The  judge  then  summed  up  the  evidence.  He  told  the 
jury  that  the  absence  of  the  body  was  no  defence  against  a 
charge  of  murder ;  that,  if  such  a  plea  could  be  warranted, 
the  ends  of  justice  would,  in  many  instances,  be  defeated. 
For  example,  in  cases  of  piracy  and  murder,  where  the 
body  was  thrown  overboard,  and  where,  as  frequently  hap¬ 
pened,  individuals  were  forced  to  walk  the  plank,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  convict,  if  it  were  necessary  the  body  should 
be  found.  In  the  present  case,  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  that 
Susan  Stuart  had  been  thrown  into  the  stream  by  the  panel, 
the  not  finding  of  her  body  could  not  liberate  the  prisoner 
from  the  charge  of  murder.  He  noticed  it  was  in  evidence 
that  the  river  was  in  a  very  turbid  state ;  and  that  the  body 
might  have  been  carried,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  many 
miles  from  the  place  in  which  it  was  thrown.  He  next  re¬ 
marked  that  certain  facts  were  proved  indicating  an  extreme 
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intimacy  between  her  and  the  prisoner.  Her  letter  to  Miss 
M'Callum  was  good  evidence  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
intimacy.  He  adverted  to  the  fact  of  the  prisoner  having 
been  seen  going  with  her,  and  returning  without  her,  in  a 
state  of  mind  which  excited  the  surprise  of  the  first  witness. 
Then  came  the  finding  of  her  glove  upon  the  top  of  a  rock, 
from  which  she  either  fell  or  was  thrown  ;  and,  what  was 
more  important,  her  shawl  was  found  in  the  river.  All  these 
facts,  coupled  with  the  testimony  of  Hay,  tended  to  fix  the 
crime  on  the  panel ;  but  it  was  for  the  jury,  not  for  him,  to 
consider  the  proof,  and  he  left  the  case  in  their  hands,  satisfied 
that  they  would  dispose  of  it  as  honest  and  conscientious 
men,  resolved  to  exercise  impartially  the  painful  office  con¬ 
ferred  on  them. 

During  the  subsequent  part  of  the  trial,  Fergus  was  almost 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on.  Being  restored 
from  his  fainting  fit,  his  mind  was  evidently  wandering, 
and  he  gazed  with  a  vacant  stare  around  him.  The  jury 
retired;  and,  in  about  an  hour,  returned — the  foreman 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  letter  sealed — black  1  There  had 
been  a  difference  of  opinion;  but  the  majority  were  for  a 
conviction.  The  letter  was  handed  to  the  judge,  who 
opened  it,  and  delivered  the  verdict  of  “Guilty!”  to  the 
clerk  to  record.  The  forms  having  been  gone  through,  and 
the  jury  discharged,  the  crown  lawyer  moved  for  sentence. 
The  judge,  taking  up  the  three-cornered  hat,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ancient  custom,  was  used  on  such  occasions,  placed  it 
on  his  head — 

“  Fergus  Graeme !  ”  said  he — but  he  had  scarcely  uttered 
these  worda  when  a  disturbance  arose  at  the  court  door,  and 
the  voice  of  a  female  was  heard  exclaiming — 

“  I  must  come  in  !  Would  you  commit  murder  ?  ” 

“  Officer  ! "  cried  the  judge,  “  what  means  tliis  tumult  ? 
Unless  order  is  preserved,  the  court  must  be  cleared.” 

“  Oh,  my  Lord  1  ”  exclaimed  a  voice,  “  have  mercy  ! 
Fergus  Graeme  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he  is 
charged.”  The  crowd  gave  way,  and  a  delicate  female 
figure,  bearing  marks  of  recent  illness,  rushing  forward  to 
the  bar,  electrified  all  present  by  saying — “I  am  Susan 
Stuart." 

And  so  it  was.  The  unfortunate  girl  had,  by  the  merest 
accident,  escaped  death.  The  place  where  she  fell  was 
deep,  and  she  rose  again  to  the  surface.  The  water  was 
very  full,  owing  to  the  rains,  and  the  impetuosity  with 
which  it  had  proceeded  had  torn  away  several  of  the  young 
trees  planted  on  its  banks,  she  instinctively  grasped  a 
branch,  and,  holding  it  firmly,  was  carried  a  little  way 
down  the  river,  when  her  progress  was  stopped  by  a  small 
neck  of  land  which  projected  into  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
By  a  lucky  chance  a  traveller,  or,  as  he  is  vulgarly  called 
bagman,  was  on  the  road  which  overhung  the  river,  in 
a  gig,  and,  observing  a  human  body  floating,  he  lost 
no  time  in  jumping  out,  and,  quickly  reaching  the 
spot,  removed  it  from  the  water.  Perceiving  that  life 
was  not  wholly  extinct,  and  having  his  usurfl  travel¬ 
ling  companion  with  him — namely,  a  flask  of  brandy, 
he  poured  a  small  quantity  of  it  down  her  throat,  and  had, 
shortly,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  animation  restored.  Wrap¬ 
ping  her  up  in  his  travelling  coat,  he  placed  her  in  the  gig, 
and,  as  there  was  no  place  at  hand  to  which  he  could  take 
her,  he  drove  rapidly  to  the  nearest  town,  which  was  some 
miles  distant;  where,  having  procured  medical  assistance, 
everything  was  done  to  restore  Susan  to  life.  Mr  Travers, 
for  that  was  the  traveller’s  name,  was  compelled,  by  his 
avocations,  to  quit  the  town  ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  do  so, 
until  he  had  procured  comfortable  lodgings,  and  a  nurse,  for 
his  gentle  patient,  depositing  with  the  landlady  a  sum  to  de¬ 
fray  expenses  till  his  return,  which  he  expected  would  be  in 
about  a  month. 


It  was  not  surprising  that  the  injuries  Susan  had  suffered 
brought  on  premature  labour.  For  several  days  she  was 
in  a  very  perilous  situation.  Her  senses  wandered,  and 
many  weeks  elapsed  before  she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed 
for  a  sofa.  When  she  recovered  her  recollection,  she 
was  amazed  to  find  herself  in  a  warm  bed,  with  every  com¬ 
fort  around  her.  She  remembered  nothing  from  the  time 
she  fell  into  the  water ;  and,  as  neither  the  landlady  nor 
nurse  could  tell  more  than  that  she  had  been  brought  to 
the  house  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  provided  for  every  ex¬ 
pense,  she  was  lost  in  wonder  how  all  this  had  been  brought 
about.  She  thought  of  writing  to  her  father ;  but  then,  a 
sense  of  shame  induced  her  to  forego  what  she  would  have 
given  worlds  to  do.  She,  therefore,  awaited  the  return  of 
the  person  who  had  so  mysteriously  rescued  her,  ere  she 
took  any  step.  Nearly  two  months  expired  before  Mr 
Travers  revisited  the  town  in  question.  When  he  saw 
Susan,  he  was  struck  with  her  appearance,  which,  though 
necessarily  affected  by  her  dangerous  illness,  was  still 
singularly  attractive  and  ladylike.  She  then,  for  the  first 
time,  learned  the  particulars  of  her  rescue.  Travers,  from 
feelings  of  delicacy,  did  n  ot  press  for  any  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  accident,  as  he  saw  an  evident  reluctance  on  her  part 
on  the  subject.  Once  or  twice  she  was  about  to  disclose  her 
hapless  story,  but  her  resolution  failed,  and  she,  like  most  per¬ 
sons  of  sensitive  feelings,  delayed  from  day  to  day  revealing 
that  which  her  benefactor  certainly  was  entitled  to  know.  Her 
health  gradually  became  re-established,  and  Travers,  from 
daily  converse  with  a  beautiful  and  sweet-tempered  girl, 
began  to  take  a  very  deep  interest  in  her.  She  was  dis¬ 
tant  but  respectful ;  and  evinced,  by  her  manner,  how 
deeply  she  felt  the  obligation  conferred  upon  her  by  her 
preserver. 

Accident  brought  about  that,  at  last,  which  poor  Susan 
had  felt  herself  so  embarrassed  about.  Travers  usually  called 
at  the  lodgings  once  a-day,  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  his 
interesting  protegee ;  and,  upon  these  occasions,  he  generally 
gave  her  all  the  news  of  what  was  passing.  One  evening  he 
remarked — 

“  I  should  like  to  be  in  Perth  to-morrow ;  ther  e  is  a  very 
singular  trial  coming  on.” 

“  Indeed !  What  may  be  the  nature  of  it  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  tell  you  all  the  circumstances ;  but,  if  report  speaks 
truth,  the  prisoner  well  merits  the  gallows.” 

“  Is  the  case,  then,  so  aggravated  ?  ” 

“  Very  much  so  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  vilest  cases  of  murder 
I  ever  heard  of.  The  scoundrel !  I  wish  /  had  the  settling  of 
him." 

“  What  are  the  circumstances  ?  ” 

“  Why,  it  seems  the  fellow  promised  marriage  to  a  young 
girl  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  murdered  her,  in  order 
that  he  might  make  a  more  wealthy  match.” 

Susan  started ;  the  similarity  to  her  own  case  struck  her. 
She  asked  Travers  if  he  remembered  the  name. 

“  Yes ;  his  name,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  Graeme.” 

Susan  tremulously  ejaculated — “  Graeme  !  ” 

“Yes,”  rejoined  he;  “and  the  girl’s  name  was  Stuart,  by 
the  way,  the  same  as  your  own.” 

«  Gracious  Providence !  Surely  it  cannot  be  !  ” 

“  What  cannot  be  ?  ” 

“  Tell  me !  oh,  tell  me !  ”  she  hurriedly  cried,  “  is  his  Chris¬ 
tian  name  Fergus  ?  ” 

“  I  rather  think  so.” 

“  It  must  be.  Oh !  what  is  to  be  done  ?  0  Mr  Travers ! 

little  do  you  know  how  deeply  this  affects  myself.  Never 
could  I  have  imagined  that  such  would  have  been  the  result 
of  concealing  what,  some  day  or  other,  must  inevitably  come 
to  light.  You  have  hitherto,  kind  Bir,  acted  most  benevol¬ 
ently  and  feelingly  towards  me.  I  never-never  can  repay 
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you  for  your  kindness.  Add  one  more  item  to  my  account  of 
debt  to  you,  and  take  me  instantly  to  Perth.  But  it  is  fitting 
you  should  know  all.” 

Susan  then  disclosed  her  history  to  the  Englishman,  con¬ 
cealing  nothing,  and,  only  in  one  instance,  deviating  from 
truth.  Perhaps  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  direct  deviation  ; 
for  she  had  brought  herself  apparently  to  the  belief  that  her 
fall  into  the  river  was  purely  accidental.  Still  the  degree  of 
guilt,  which  attached  to  Fergus,  was  only  diminished — no¬ 
thing  more — and  Travers  with  difficulty  restrained  himself 
from  expressing  his  heartfelt  contempt  of  the  cold-blooded 
seducer. 

“Miss  Stuart,”  said  he,  “your  confidence  in  me  is  not 
misplaced — -your  secret  shall  never  be  betrayed  by  me :  but 
no  time  must  be  lost ;  villain  as  he  is,  he  must  not  suffer 
for  a  murder  he  never  committed.  I  shall  have  a  chaise 
in  readiness  early  to-morrow  morning;  meanwhile,  I  en¬ 
treat  you,  my  dear  Miss  Stuart,  to  take  repose.  You  are 
still  weak,  and  unable  to  bear  much  fatigue.  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  l§ave  you,  and,  I  trust,  under  the  impression  that  in  me 
you  will  always  find  an  affectionate  friend  and  admirer. 
Adieu." 

The  chaise  came  at  the  appointed  time,  and  Susan,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Travers,  set  out  for  Perth;  but,  owing  to 
accidental  causes,  they  were  unable  to  reach  the  court-house 
until  the  trial  was  concluded.  The  revival  of  one  supposed 
to  be  in  her  grave,  created  an  extraordinary  sensation ;  and 
the  judge  was,  in  a  few  moments,  satisfied  of  the  reality  of 
the  fact.  As  it  was,  Susan  came  too  late  to  prevent  Fergus 
suffering  the  degradation  of  conviction ;  for  the  jury,  having 
been  dismissed  after  the  return  and  the  recording  of  the 
verdict,  the  judge  had  no  power  to  do  otherwise  than  proceed 
to  sentence,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  the  usual  form,  con¬ 
demning  him  to  be  hung,  and  his  body  given  for  dissection. 
He  noticed  that  he  had  no  other  alternative  except  this,  but 
that  he  would  transmit  an  account  of  the  strange  occurrence 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  could  assure  the  prisoner 
that  no  time  would  be  lost  in  procuring  him  a  pardon.  He 
concluded  by  bidding  him  remember  the  narrow  escape  he 
had  made  from  the  gallows,  and  imploring  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  those  religious  studies  he  had  apparently  so  long 
neglected,  and  endeavour  to  become  a  respectable  member  of 
society. 

Fergus  heard  the  address  with  the  same  apathy  he  had 
regarded  everything  that  had  occurred  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  trial.  Even  the  reappearance  of  Susan,  sudden  and 
unexpected  as  it  must  have  been,  failed  to  produce  any  deep 
impression.  Fear,  intense  fear,  had  paralysed  his  faculties, 
so  much  so  that,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  agony  which  he 
was  internally  enduring  actually  changed  his  locks,  which 
that  morning  were  glossy  black,  to  a  mixed  gray.  He  was 
removed  from  the  bar,  and,  by  degrees,  he  was  somewhat  re¬ 
covered..  When  Susan’s  restoration  was  noticed,  it  seemed 
to  be  quite  new  to  him. 

“  Strange,"  said  he — “  very  strange.” 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  he  was  to  escape  hanging  ;  and,  even  when  his  pardon 
came,  he  still  thought  it  was  a  dream.  Susan  was  examined 
by  the  procurator-fiscal  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fall ;  but  as 
she  still  persisted  in  maintaining  it  was  accidental,  the  Crown 
gave  up  all  idea  of  further  prosecution. 

Miss  M'Callum,  as  might  be  supposed,  had  anxiously 
watched  the  whole  proceedings.  The  extent  of  the  atrocity 
of  her  betrothed  was  partially  veiled  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  would  never  have  learned  the  full  extent  of  his  guilt,  had 
not  some  unknown  person  transmitted  to  her  the  newspaper 
report,  which  was  very  full;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  she 
saw  the  precipice  on  which  she  had  stood.  Generous  and 
Boble-minded,  she  voluntarily  offered  to  settle  a  handsome 


sum  upon  Susan,  provided  Fergus  would  marry  her ;  but 
Susan  rejected  the  proferred  bounty,  refusing  even  to  see  the 
misguided  young  man,  whom  she  despised  now  as  much  as 
she  had  formerly  loved. 

Travers  gradually  became  fonder  and  fonder  of  the  being 
he  had  rescued  from  a  watery  grave — he  esteemed  her — he 
had  recently  been  admitted  a  partner  of  the  firm  for  which 
he  used  to  travel,  and  could  afford  to  marry.  In  place  of 
that  silly  folly,  sometimes  miscalled  love,  he  had  a  deep- 
rooted  regard,  based  on  respect  for  her  character,  and  delight 
in  her  kindly  disposition. 

“Susan,”  he  said,  “I  do  not  pretend  to  say  fine  things, 
or  talk  nonsense  to  you — to  tell  you  that  you  are  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  that  I  die  for  you ;  but  I  will  say  this,  that  I  feel 
that  regard  for  you  I  never  yet  felt  for  woman  ;  and  if  you 
will  honour  me  with  your  hand,  you  will  make  me  as  happy 
as  the  evanescent  state  of  things  in  this  world  can  make  a 
man.” 

“Travers!”  she  replied,  “you  know  everything — I  have 
concealed  nothing  from  you;  and  if  the  humble  and  self- 
abased  female  before  you  dare  hope  for  your  good  opinion,  it 
is  the  greatest  earthly  blessing  she  can  desire.” 

He  took  the  hand  that  was  proffered,  and  catching  her  in 
his  arms,  impressed  a  kiss  upon  her  lips.  Her  father,  to 
whom  she  had  been  reconciled,  rejoiced  in  his  proposed  son- 
in-law  ;  and  Susan,  after  a  residence  in  a  boarding-school 
near  London  for  some  considerable  time,  was  transported 
from  thence  to  Liverpool :  which  important  event  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  notification  in  the  newspapers  that — 

“Upon  the  26th  day  of  June  current,  William  Travers, 
Esq.,  was  married  to  Susan,  only  daughter  of  Peter  Stuart, 
farmer,  Blairgowrie.” 

Fergus,  after  sojourning  three  or  four  months  with  his 
parents,  as  might  be  anticipated,  was  compelled  to  leave 
Scotland — he  was  a  marked  man,  and  shunned  by  all  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  community.  By  the  advice  of  a 
friend  he  changed  his  name,  and,  in  a  foreign  country, 
endeavoured  to  mend  that  fortune  which  his  misconduct 
had  marred  in  his  own.  His  imprisonment  and  narrow 
escape  from  death  had  partially  effected  a  change  for  the 
better ;  but  still  a  portion  of  the  old  leaven  remained, 
so  difficult  is  it  to  eradicate  vicious  habits  engendered  in  youth. 

Before  he  finally  bade  adieu  to  his  native  land,  he  sought 
an  interview  with  Caroline,  but  she  declined  to  see  him.  The 
morning  before  he  embarked,  the  following  letter  was  put 
into  his  hand : — 

“  Cabtside  Cottage,  March  2,  1789. 

“  Fergus, — Although  the  recent  dreadful  events  have 
placed  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  us,  I  never  can 
forget  how  deep  a  hold  you  once  had  on  my  heart.  Bitter, 
bitter  has  been  my  agony,  but  it  is  now  all  over ;  and  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  feel  relieved  to  know  that,  by  the  Divine 
mercy,  I  have  surmounted  my  griefs,  and  am  now  in  a  serene 
and  tranquil  state  of  mind.  In  this  world  we,  probably,  shall 
never  meet  again ;  but  I  thought  that,  although  unable  to 
sustain  a  personal  interview,  it  was  my  duty  to  let  you  know, 
ere  you  quit  Scotland,  that  you  have  my  forgiveness — yes,  my 
full,  my  free  forgiveness. 

“Accept  the  enclosed  trifle,  which  I  can  well  spare  from 
my  useless  wealth,  and  which  your  necessities  may  require. 
Do  not  attempt  to  write  to  me,  for  any  letter  will  be  re¬ 
turned  unopened. — Wishing  you  success  here,  and  sal¬ 
vation  hereafter,  as  a  truly  repentant  sinner,  I  am  your  well- 
wisher,  Caroline  M'Callum. 

“  To  Mr  Fergus  Graeme.” 

The  sum  enclosed  was  a  bank  bill  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
payable  by  a  mercantile  house  in  Spanish  Town,  to  which 
place  Fergus  was  destined. 
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For  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  residence  in  the 
tropics,  Fergus  conducted  himself  with  considerable  propriety, 
and  had  acquired  the  respect  of  many  of  the  chief  persons  in 
Spanish  Town.  He  knew  well  how  essential  it  was  for  his 
future  success  in  life  to  create  an  impression  in  favour  of  his 
general  bearing ;  and  he  was  sufficiently  versed  in  hypocrisy 
to  veil  his  vices  from  public  view.  As  his  affairs  began  to 
prosper,  Fergus  thought  it  high  time  to  look  about  for  a  wife, 
who  might  add  to  his  wealth,  if  not  to  his  happiness,  and  he 
cast  his  eyes  upon  Maria  Percival,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  an  opulent  planter. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  procure  an  introduction ;  and  our 
unprincipled  hero — an  adept  in  those  little  nothings  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  so  frequently  influence  the  female  heart 
— soon  created  an  impression  that  tended  to  the  consumma¬ 
tion  he  so  devoutly  wished.  Fascinated  by  his  manners,  and 
attracted  by  his  appearance,  Maria  began  to  look  cool  upon 
an  individual  of  whom  she  had  once  thought  well,  but  whose 
straightforward  dealing  and  plain  manners  were  not  very  ad¬ 
vantageously  contrasted  with  the  insinuating  address  and 
courtly  blandishments  of  the  persevering  Fergus.  Skilled 
in  this  species  of  encounter,  he  always  spoke  well  of  the 
sterling  worth  and  honourable  character  of  his  rival;  but 
contrived,  at  proper  seasons,  to  throw  in  a  few  words,  as  if 
by  accident,  with  the  view  of  directing  Maria’s  attention  to 
any  little  blemishes. 

“I  and  Time  will  accomplish  everything,”  said  Cardinal 
Mazarin — and  so  thought  Fergus  Graeme,  but  erroneously, 
for  time  effectually  blasted  his  wrell-concocted  scheme,  and, 
fortunately,  before  the  regards  of  Maria  had  been  deeply 
fixed,  accident  unmasked  him.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that,  during  the  trial,  a  young  lad  of  the  name  of  Hay  had 
been  examined,  whose  evidence  told  so  strongly  against  the 
accused.  His  master,  for  the  first  time,  had  been  made 
aware  of  the  literary  inclinations  of  the  youth  by  what  then 
transpired ;  and,  finding  him  clever,  modest,  a  good  arithme¬ 
tician  and  penman,  procured  him  a  situation  in  a  West  India 
merchant’s  establishment  in  London,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  In  consequence  of  his  attention  and  correct 
habits,  he  was  transferred  to  a  branch  of  the  concern  in 
Spanish  Town,  under  the  management  of  Mr  Banister,  the 
suitor  of  Maria  Percival. 

Donald  Hay,  in  consequence  of  his  new  employment,  had 
occasion  to  mix  occasionally  with  the  traders  of  the  place, 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  he  first  saw  Fergus, 
whose  destination  had  been  concealed  by  his  anxious  parents. 
The  face  struck  him  as  familiar,  hut  the  name  of  Pitcairne 
mystified  him ;  and  being  a  prudent  lad,  he  kept  his  suspi¬ 
cions,  or  rather  his  certain  belief,  to  himself.  Shrewd  and 
observant,  he  latterly  remarked  that  his  employer  was  ill  at 
ease  with  himself ;  and,  with  a  little  trouble,  was  enabled  to 
ascribe  his  discomfort  to  its  true  origin — the  apparently  suc¬ 
cessful  rivalry  of  Fergus. 

In  these  circumstances — both  in  justice  to  the  lady  and 
Mr  Banister — Donald  resolved  to  disclose  what  he  knew. 
One  day,  after  apologising  for  the  liberty  he  took,  he  asked 
Mr  Banister  if  he  had  been  long  acquainted  with  Mr  Pit¬ 
cairne. 

“  About  two  year’s ;  but  why  do  you  ask  ?  ” 

“  I  will  explain  immediately ;  but  are  you  sure  his  name  is 
Pitcairne  ?  ” 

“  Not  I ;  but  he  calls  himself  so,  and  he  is  received  under 
that  name  in  society.” 

“  One  question  more — Is  he  a  Scotsman  ?  ’ 

“  I  rather  think  he  is— he  settled  here  between  three  and 
four  years  since.” 

“Then,  sir,  I  fear — indeed,  1  may  say  1  am  certain,  that 
he  is  sailing  under  false  colours.” 

“How?” 


“  His  name,  sir,  is  Graeme — he  came  from  the  same  place 
as  myself — Blair- Athole — and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
own  country  in  consequence  of  circumstances  of  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  revolting  nature.” 

“You  astonish  me — pray  proceed.” 

Donald  then  gave  his  master  a  pretty  accurate  detail  of  the 
attempted  murder ;  the  trial,  conviction,  and  pardon. 

Banister  was  thunderstruck,  but  far  from  displeased  at  a 
communication  which  necessarily  placed  an  eternal  bar  be¬ 
tween  Maria  and  Fergus.  Being  of  a  generous  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  and  averse  to  any  public  exposure,  he  resolved  at  once 
upon  the  line  of  conduct  to  adopt,  and,  cautioning  Donald  to 
preserve  silence,  he  took  his  hat  and  left  the  counting-room. 

Mr  Banister  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  residence  of 
Fergus,  who  was  at  home. 

.  “  Mr  Pitcairne,”  said  he,  “peculiar  circumstances  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  seek  a  moment’s  conversation  with  you.” 

“  I  am  most  happy  to  receive  you  at  all  times ;  but  what 
may  be  the  purport  of  your  mission  ?  ” 

“Nothing  very  pleasant,  Mr  Pitcairne:  will  you  allow  me 
to  ask  if  you  ever  knew  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of 
Susan  Stuart?” 

Fergus,  at  the  enunciation  of  these  two  fated  words,  lost 
all  his  presence  of  mind — he  gasped  for  breath — endea¬ 
voured  to  articulate — and  then  sank  down  in  his  chair 
beside  him. 

“It  is  quite  enough,  Mr  Graeme;  I  seek  no  further  in¬ 
quiry  ;  but  listen  to  me So  long  as  I  believed  you  to  be, 
what  you  externally  appeared,  a  man  of  honour  and  feel¬ 
ing,  I  scorned  to  interfere  with  your  addresses  to  Miss 
Percival;  and  had  you  really  been  what  you  represented 
yourself  to  be,  and  had  that  lady  preferred  your  suit  to 
mine,  I  should  have  yielded  to  my  fate,  painful  as  it  would 
have  been.  The  last  half  hour  for  the  first  time  disclosed  to 
me  the  peril  to  which  the  young  lady  is  exposed ;  and,  with 
the  knowledge  I  possess,  you  must  see  the  impossibility  of 
again  addressing  her.  It  lies  with  me  to  give  to  tho 
public,  that  the  reputed  George  Pitcairne  is  the  individual 
who  nearly  suffered  for  a  crime  which  he  intended  to  commit.” 

Fergus  groaned,  but  answered  not. 

“  Hear  me,  sir,”  continued  Mr  Banister — “  I  have  no 
wish  to  turn  a  sinner  from  the  paths  of  repentance,  and 
as  I  hope  and  trust  you  may  eschew  the  evil  doings  of  your 
former  years,  I  will  preserve  your  secret ;  but  the  happiness 
of  Miss  Percival  is  not  to  be  risked — he  that  has  acted  so 
perfidiously  to  two  women  already,  must  not  expect  to  be 
allowed  to  tamper  with  the  feelings  of  a  third.  You  must 
henceforward  be  a  stranger  to  that  lady;  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  as  well  that  you  remove  to  Kingston  as  soon  as  you 
conveniently  can.” 

It  was  in  vain  to  appeal  against  this  decision ;  for,  if  the 
fatal  secret  once  got  wind,  adieu  to  all  hopes  of  fortune. 
Fergus  therefore  made  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  thorough  contrition  for  the  past,  thanked  Mr 
Banister  for  his  leniency,  and,  in  a  short  time  after¬ 
wards,  took  his  departure  for  Kingston,  where  he  ultimately 
settled. 

Miss  Percival  was  somewhat  startled  at  the  sudden  evasion 
of  her  Adonis ;  but  the  attention  of  hex  former  sweetheart 
soon  made  her  forget  the  fascinations  of  her  more  recent  one ; 
and,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  name  of  Percival  was  changed 
to  that  of  Banister. 

If  Fergus  was  successful  in  Spanish  Town,  he  was  still 
more  so  in  Kingston,  and  the  lapse  of  not  very  many  years 
made  him  a  tolerably  opulent  personage.  As  his  riches  in¬ 
creased,  so  did  his  original  vices  gradually  return.  So  true 
is  it,  as  Beaumont  says,  that — 

“  There  ie  a  method  in  man’s  wickedness: 

It  grows  up  by  degress.” 
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Under  his  assumed  name,  he  acquired  a  reputation  by 
no  means  of  an  enviable  description.  Selfish  and  sensual,  he 
cared  for  no  one,  and  was  as  little  cared  for.  Violent  and 
vindictive,  he  was  the  terror  of  those  under  him ;  greedy  and 
grasping  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  he  never  gave  away  one 
farthing  in  charity,  although  he  would  lavish  away  hundreds 
to  further  his  own  pleasures. 

His  career  of  vice  terminated  in  such  a  way  as  might  be 
anticipated ;  and  Fergus,  called  to  account  for  an  insult 
offered  to  the  wife  of  a  planter,  in  whose  house  he  oc¬ 
casionally  visited,  perished  in  a  duel.  Fortunately,  he  had 
remitted,  from  time  to  time,  such  cash  as  he  could  spare, 
to  Scotland,  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  land,  by  which 
accidental  circumstance  his  brother  and  sister  were  enabled 
to  better  their  situation,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds;  but  his  effects  in  the  West  Indies,  which  were  con¬ 
siderable,  were  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  lawyers,  by  whose  kindly  interference  the  executors  were 
saved  all  trouble ;  and  a  merchant  who,  before  his  death,  was 
perfectly  solvent,  was,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  uninitiated, 
declared  to  have  died  bankrupt. 

Thus  perished  Fergus  Graeme  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
five — the  victim  of  his  own  vices— a  being  who  might, 
under  proper  guidance  in  youth,  have  been  an  ornament  to 
society. 

Mrs  Graeme  died  a  few  months  after  the  departure  of 
Fergus :  she  never  recovered  the  shock  her  pride  received 
from  the  humiliation  of  her  favourite  son.  The  father  sur¬ 
vived  many  years,  and,  in  the  kind  attentions  of  his  remain¬ 
ing  son  and  daughter,  was  somewhat  compensated  for  the 
sufferings  he  endured  through  the  conduct  of  the  mother’s 
darling. 

Caroline  M'Callurn  remained  single  for  upwards  of  two 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  her  engagements  with  Fergus ; 
the  shock  she  had  received  gave  her  a  disgust  to  matri¬ 
mony  ;  but  time  works  wonders,  and  the  attentions  she  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  induced  her 
to  alter  opinions  hastily  formed  in  moments  of  sorrow  and 
suffering ;  nor  had  she  cause  to  regret  this  change,  for  the 
union  she  subsequently  entered  into  was  productive  of  as 
much  happiness  as  usually  attends  frail  mortals  in  this 
sublunary  world. 

The  rest  of  our  eventful  history  is  soon  told :  Susan 
Stuart  made  an  obedient,  faithful,  and  loving  wife;  she 
had  her  bitter  moments,  but,  like  a  prudent  woman,  con¬ 
cealed  them  from  her  doating  husband.  Travers  prospered 
in  the  world ;  he  rose  to  the  highest  civic  dignities  in  the 
city  where  he  carried  on  business ;  and  having  been  deputed 
by  his  fellow-citizens  to  present  a  loyal  address,  upon  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  rejoicings  attendant  upon  the  recovery  of  King 
George  III.  from  the  malady  with  which  his  Majesty  had 
been  visited,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  thus 
the  lowly  Susan  Stuart  was  metamorphosed  into  the  Lady 
Travers. 

The  happy  turn  which  attended  the  ultimate  fortunes  of 
Susan  Stuart,  is  a  peculiar,  but  by  no  means  a  common  case ; 
and  although  she  did  become  Lady  Travers,  there  was  always 
present  to  her,  even  in  the  midst  of  gaiety,  a  sense  of  past 
misconduct,  which  preyed  upon  her  spirit,  and  which  even 
the  many,  many  burning  tears  she  had  shed,  were  insufficient 
to  wash  away.  Let  no  one,  in  the  hope  of  one  day  being 
raised  from  that  lowly  station  which  they  are  born  to  fill,  try 
to  imitate  her  example ;  for,  although  such  good-fortune  may 
sometimes  await  the  hapless  victim  of  man’s  ingratitude,  it  is, 
alas !  of  rare  occurrence.  Fallen  from  her  high  estate  of 
purity  and  honour,  she  who  has  erred  too  often  pays  a 
penalty  more — much  more  than  commensurate  to  her  error. 
The  world’s  scorn,  her  lover’s  desertion,  a  broken  spirit, 


degradation,  penury,  disease,  and  an  untimely  grave,  are 
almost  the  invariable  attendants  of  that  girl  vrho  yields  her¬ 
self  a  prey  to  villanous  man. 

"  Frail  mortal,  pau»e!  and  from  thy  earliest  yearn 
Pursue  the  paths  of  Virtue  and  of  Truth, 

Lest  years  of  future  anguish  bid  thee  mourn 
In  vain  the  fatal  errors  of  thy  youth.” 


THE  MONK  OF  ST  ANTHONY. 

"  When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be ; 

When  the  devil  grew  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he." 

In  that  very  ancient  and  very  filthy  quarter  of  the  town  of 
Leith  called  the  Coal  Hill,  there  flourished  in  days  of  yore  a 
hostelrie  kept  by  one  David  Wemyss.  This  house,  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  figure  of  a  ship,  carved  in  high 
relief  in  stone  over  the  lintel  of  the  door,  was  one  of  good 
repute,  and  much  resorted  to  by  the  seafaring  people  who 
frequented  the  port. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  good  cheer  and  reasonable 
charges,  for  both  of  which  “  The  Ship”  was  remarkable,  that 
brought  so  many  customers  to  David  Wemyss:  for  this 
patronage  he  ■was  as  much  indebted  to  his  own  civil  and 
obliging  manner,  as  to  the  considerations  just  mentioned, 
although,  doubtless,  these  had  their  due  weight  with  all  con¬ 
siderate  and  reflecting  men. 

With  all  David’s  civility  of  manner,  however,  there  was 
thought  to  be  a  spice  of  the  rogue  in  him ;  just  the  smallest 
thing  possible ;  but  it  was  a  sort  of  good-humoured  roguery. 
In  the  small  trickery  he  practised,  there  was  as  much  to 
laugh  at  as  to  deprecate ;  for,  being  a  facetious  sort  of  per¬ 
sonage  himself,  everything  he  did— good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
— had  a  touch,  less  or  more,  of  this  quality  about  it ;  so  that 
he  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  liked  a  bit  the  less  for 
his  left-handed  propensities ;  the  more  especially  that  these 
were  never  exhibited  in  his  dealings  with  his  guests  or  cus¬ 
tomers,  to  whom  he  always  acted  the  part  of  an  obliging  and 
conscientious  landlord.  He  knew  this  to  be  for  his  interest, 
and  therefore  did  he  abide  by  it. 

At  the  period  at  which  our  story  opens,  namely,  the  year 
1559,  the  Reformation,  if  it  had  not  yet  driven  papacy  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  land,  had,  at  least,  compelled  it  to  retire  into 
holes  and  corners,  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
public  eye.  One  of  the  last  retreats  of  the  denounced  reli¬ 
gion  in  its  adversity,  was  the  preceptory  of  St  Anthony,  in 
Leith.  For  the  protection,  or  rather  endurance,  which  it 
found  here,  it  was  indebted  to  the  circumstance  of  the  town’s 
being,  in  an  especial  manner,  under  the  patronage  of  Mary  of 
Guise  or  Lorraine,  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Scottish 
Queen  of  that  name. 

Conceiving  Leith  to  be,  as  it  was,  a  convenient  point  from 
which  to  correspond  with  France,  and  well  situated  for  the 
reception  of  such  supplies  as  might  be  sent  her  from  that 
country,  to  enable  her  to  make  head  against  her  discontented 
nobles,  Mary  made  the  town,  as  it  were,  her  own ;  and  to 
identify  herself  still  more  closely  with  it,  made  it  also,  for 
some  time,  her  place  of  residence 

To  this  circumstance,  then,  was  it  owing  that  after  they 
had  almost  wholly  disappeared  everywhere  else,  a  few  monks 
might  still  be  seen  moving  stealthily  and  crestfallen  through 
the  streets  of  Leith.  These  belonged  to  the  preceptory  of  St 
Anthony,  which  stood  at  the  upper  or  western  end  of  the 
long,  tortuous  street,  called  the  Kirkgate. 

But  even  from  this,  one  of  its  last  places  of  refuge,  was 
prelacy  now  about  to  be  driven.  The  town,  at  the  particular 
period  to  which  our  tale  refers,  was  besieged  by  the  lords  of 
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the  congregation,  aided  by  an  array  of  three  thousand  English, 
under  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  who  had  been  despatched  for 
this  purpose  by  Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  Reformers  had 
appealed  in  their  necessities. 

The  reader,  then,  will  understand  that  he  is  in  a  be¬ 
leaguered  town  :  that  he  is  in  Leith  during  the  famous  siege 
of  that  ancient  seaport ;  when  it  was  invested  on  all  sides 
by  the  enemies  of  prelacy,  and  against  whom  it  was  de¬ 
fended,  chiefly  by  a  body  of  French  troops,  under  .a  general 
of  the  name  of  D’Oysel,  who  had  been  sent  from  I  ranee  to 
aid  the  Queen  Regent  in  maintaining  her  authority  in  the 

kingdom.  .  ,  ... 

Having  despatched  these  preliminaries,  we  proceed  with 

our  story.  .  . 

It  was  on  a  certain  evening  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  or 
beginning  of  May  1559,  that  mine  host  of  “  The  Ship”  was 
suddenly  summoned  from  his  cellar  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
employed  in  tapping  a  new  hogshead  of  claret,  by  a  gentle 
rap  at  a  quiet  back  door  which  stood  just  beside  the  hatchway 
that  led  to  the  cellar  in  question. 

This  door,  which  had  been  contrived,  or  struck  out,  for 
the  accommodation  of  private  and  confidential  customers, 
who  did  not  care  to  be  seen  entering  “  The  Ship  ”  by  the 
front  door,  was  accessible  only  through  a  complicated  laby¬ 
rinth  of  mean  buildings,  on  a  spot  still  known  by  the  name 
of  the  I* eat  Neuk,  and  so  called  from  its  having  been  the 
public  depository  of  that  description  of  fuel,  before  coals 
came  into  the  general  use  in  which  they  now  are,  and  Inn  e 
long  been. 

“  Wha 's  this  ?  ”  muttered  David  M  emyss  to  himself,  on 
hearing  the  gentle  rap  at  the  back  door  above  spoken  of, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  laying  down  a  bright  tankard  of 
claret,  which  he  had  just  drawn  from  the  pewly  broached 
hogshead.  “Lang  Willie  Wilson  the  hernn  curer,  l 
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daresay,  or  the  skipper  o’  the  Cut-luggit  Soiv  o  Kirk- 
c 'il cl y 

1  Thus  conjecturing  who  his  visitor  might  be,  David.  Wemyss 
approached  the  door,  undid  its  fastenings,  and  admitted,  not 
Willie  Wilson,  the  herring  curer,  nor  the  Kirkcaldy  skipper, 
but  a  certain  worthy  brother  of  the  Preceptory  of  St  Anthony, 
by  name  Peter  Drinkhooly.  Peter,  who  wore  the  dress  of 
his  order,  namely,  a  loose  black  cloth  gown,  had  long  been 
one  of  mine  host  of  “  The  Ship’s  ”  private  and  confidential 
customers.  He  dearly  loved  a  stoup  of  fresh  claret  ;  but 
both  his  character  and  calling  compelled  him  to  go  cautiously 
about  such  carnal  indulgences,  and  to  trust  no  front  doors 

with  his  secret.  ... 

Peter,  however,  although  addicted  to  vinous  propensities, 
was  not  what  could  be  called  a  “jolly  friar.”  He  was  rather 
a  quiet,  maudlin  sort  of  a  toper ;  neither  boisterous  m  manner, 
nor  reckless  in  disposition.  He  could,  however,  drink  with 

the  face  of  clay.  ^  .  .  .  ,, 

“  Oh  father,  is  that  you  ?  ”  said  David,  on  perceiving  the 
black  gown  and  slouched  hat  of  his  visitor.  “Ithocht  it 
had  been  Willie  Wilson,  or  the  skipper.  Stap  awa  in  by 
there  ”  pointing  to  the  well-known  sanctum  of  the  back-door 
customers ;  “  and  I ’ll  gie  ye  a  tastin’  o’  a  fresh  tap  I  was  just 

at  whan  ye  cam  in.”  .  ...  . 

Without  saying  a  word  in  reply,  briar  Drinkhooly  glided 
into  the  little  dark  closet  indicated  by  mine  host,  and  there 
awaited  the  reappearance  of  the  latter  from  the  cellar  with 
the  promised  sample  of  the  new  butt.  Both  quickly  came. 

“Awfu’  times,  father,  awfu’  times  tliae,  said  David, 
placing  a  tankard  of  claret  on  the  table,  and  seating  him¬ 
self  directly  opposite  his  guest.  “  If  this  siege  continues 
muckle  langer,  guid  kens  what  11  become  o  us.  They  tell 
me  that  some  o’  the  Frenchmen  liae  ta  en  to  eatin  their  dead 
horses  already,  for  want  o’  better  provender.  But  they  can 
cook  up  onything,  thae  Freudiers,  and  can  mak,  1  in  tell  t,  a 
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savoury  nie*s  oot  o’  a  pair  o'  auld  boots.  But  come,  tali  a 
mouthfu’  o’  that,”  continued  mine  host,  shoving  the  tankard 
towards  his  guest,  “an’  tell  me  what  ye  think  o’  our  new 
browst.” 

Father  Drinkhooly,  who  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word,  or 
in  any  other  way  noticed  what  had  been  addressed  to  him, 
than  by  nods  and  shakes  of  the  head,  readily  obeying  the 
gratifying  invitation,  seized  the  tankard,  and,  at  one  pull, 
emptied  it  of  half  its  contents.  Having  performed  this 
feat,  he  replaced  the  vessel  on  the  table,  wiped  his  mouth 
with  a  quiet,  composed  air,  and,  in  a  soft  under-tone, 

said—  _  _  M 

“  Fair  liquor,  David — fair  liquor.  What  size  is  the  cask  ? 

“  It ’s  a  gey  thumper,”  replied  mine  host ;  “  big  aneuch,  I 
hope,  to  see  oot  the  siege  o’  Leith.” 

“  Ay,  the  heretic  is  pressing  us  hard,  David.  The  strength 
of  the  wicked  is  prevailing,”  said  Father  Drinkhooly  ;  “  but 
there  will  be  a  day  of  count  and  reckoning.  It  is  coming, 
David,  coming  on  the  wings  of  the  thunder,  to  blast  and 
destroy  the  sacrilegious  spoilers  ;  to  scaitli  and  render  barren 
this  accursed  land.” 

“Weel,  I  wadna  wonder,”  replied  David,  looking  very 
serious  ;  for,  although  he  cared  little  for  either  the  new  re¬ 
ligion  or  the  old,  he  had,  if  anything,  rather  a  leaning  to¬ 
wards  the  latter ;  at  least,  so  was  suspected ;  but  this  was  a 
point  not  easily  decided  on,  owing  to  the  very  accommodating 
nature  of  David’s  doctrines,  which,  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
could  adapt  themselves  to  any  circumstances. 

“I  wadna  wonder,”  said  David;  “for  I’m  sure  the 
spoilin’  and  ravagin’  that ’s  gaun  on  is  aneuch  to  bring  down 
the  judgment  o’  Heaven  on  us.  Heard  ye  if  there  liae  been 

mony  killed  the  day  ?  _ 

“  Alas!  a  very  great  number,”  replied  Father  Drinkhooly. 

“  There  has  been  a  terrible  slaughter  to-day,  at  the  western 
block-house.  The  brethren  and  I  have  shrived  some  twenty 
or  thirty  departing  souls,  who  fell  by  the  cannon-shot  of  the 
enemy — two  of  them  officers  and  men  of  rank  in  the  French 
army — worthy,  pious  men — -who  have  left  something  consi¬ 
derable  to  the  brotherhood.  But  God  knows  if  we  will  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  it.” 

“  Ay,”  said  David,  pricking  up  his  ears  as  he  always  did 
when  money,  or  property  in  any  shape,  became  the  subject  of 
conversation — “  That  was  a  lucky  wind-fa’ ;  for  I  dare,  say 
the  brethren  are  no  oot  o’  need  o’  a  wee  assistance  o’  that 
kind  enow.  Times  are  no  wi’  them  as  they  used  to  be. 
What  feck,  noo,  if  it ’s  a  fail'  question,  did  the  twa  French¬ 
men  leave  ye  ?  ”  _  . ,  „ 

“It’s  not  usual  for  us  to  speak  of  these  things,  David, 
replied  Father  Drinkhooly— “  not  usual  for  us  to  make  these 
things  the  subject  of  irreverent  discussion ;  but,  as  thou  art 
an  old  friend,  I  will  gratify  thy  curiosity— doing  the  same  in 
confidence.  Here,”  continued  the  worthy  father,  slipping 
his  hand  under  his  cloak,  and  drawing  out  a  leathern  bag 
well-stored  with  coin,  “  here  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  crowns 
of  the  sum  placed  in  my  hands  by  one  of  these  dying  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  here  are  three  gold  rings,  worth  fifty  merles  each, 
that  were  given  unto  me  by  the  other,  under  pledge  of  saying 
fifteen  masses  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  soul  of  the  departed 

“  My  feth  !  no  a  bad  day’s  wark,”  said  David.  ‘  It  s  an 
ill  win’  that  blaws  naebody  guid.  The  siege  is  no  like  to  be 
such  a  bad  job  for  ye,  after  a’.  Though  ye  should  bo  driven 
oot  o’  the  preceptory  the  morn,  ye’ll  no  gang  empty-handed; 
and  that  same ’s  a  blessin’.  But  here  s  to  ye,  father,  and 
Gude  send  us  mair  peaeefu’  times ;  saying  this,  mine  host 
of  “  The  Ship”  cleared  off  the  remainder  of  the  tankard.  On 
his  replacing  the  latter  on  the  table,  brother  Drinkhooly 
peered  into  the  empty  vessel  with  a  half  involuntary  spirit  of 

inquiry. 
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His  host  smiled.  Then — “  \V  e  maun  replenish,  I  fancy,” 
he  said. 

Father  Drinkhooly  simply  nodded  acquiescence,  saying  not 
a  word. 

In  half  a  minute  after,  another  tankard  of  claret  reamed 
on  the  board,  between  mine  host  and  his  guest.  By  the  time 
this  second  supply  of  the  generous  fluid  was  exhausted, 
brother  Drinkhooly  began  to  exhibit  certain  odd  changes  of 
manner.  From  being  solemn  and  taciturn,  he  became  ener¬ 
getic  and  talkative,  thumping  the  table  violently  when  he 
wished  to  be  particularly  impressive,  and  displaying,  alto¬ 
gether,  a  boldness  and  vivacity  which  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  quiet  meekness  of  his  demeanour  but  half  an  hour 
before.  The  claret  then  was  doing  its  duty;  for  to  its  exciting 
influence  were  these  changes  in  the  moral  man  of  Brother 
Drinkhooly,  of  course,  attributable. 

It  would  not,  wo  fear,  much  interest  the  reader  to  follow 
out  in  all  its  details  the  debauch  now  in  progress  of  celebra¬ 
tion  by  the  landlord  of  “  The  Ship”  and  1  i is  worthy  guest. 
Be  it  enough  to  say,  that  it  finally  ended  in  the  latter’s  get¬ 
ting  so  overcome  that  lie  did  not  think  it  would  be  consistent 
either  with  his  own  character  or  the  credit  of  the  preceptory, 
to  return  to  the  latter  until  he  had  had,  previously,  an  hour 
or  two’s  sleep. 

“  ’Deed,  I  dare  say  ye  ’ll  no  be  the  waur  o’t,”  said  mine 
host,  on  brother  Drinkhooly’s  suggesting  the  propriety  of  this 
proceeding,  “  for  that  claret ’s  gey  an’  steeve.  I  tin’  time  twa 
jugs  touchin’  my  ain  garret  a  wee  thing,  and  it  used  to  tak 
sax  to  do  that.  But  I 'm  no  so  able  to  staun ’t  noo,  as  I  Avas 
wont.” 

This  was  certainly  true ;  but,  even  yet,  David  Avas  more 
than  a  match  over  the  claret  stoup  for  any  tivo  men  in  the 
county.  His  capacity  in  this  Avay  Avas  extraordinary  ;  and 
no  contemptible  proof  of  the  fact  was  afforded  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  for,  Avhile  the  priest  Avas  all  but  completely  pros¬ 
trated,  his  host  had  not,  to  use  his  oavii  phrase,  “  turned  a 
hair although  he  had  drunk  quantity  for  quantity  Avith  the 
vanquished  churchman. 

Ahrays  kind  and  attentive  to  the  Avants  of  his  guests,  and, 
from  a  felloAv  feeling,  especially  tender  of  those  avIio  Avere  in 
the  helpless  condition  of  brother  Drinkhooly,  David,  desiring 
the  latter  to  take  his  arm,  conducted,  or  rather  smuggled  him 
into  a  small  back  bedroom,  helped  him  off  Avith  his  gOAvn  and 
shovel  hat,  and  tumbled  him  into  bed,  Avhere  he  left  him,  Avith 
a  promise  to  awake  him  at  the  expiry  of  two  hours. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  his  clerical  friend,  David  betook 
himself  to  the  duties  of  the  house :  to  the  filling  of  measures 
of  Avine,  brandy,  and  ale,  to  the  running  hither  and  thither, 
supplying  the  Avants  of  one  party  of  customers,  soothing  the 
impatience  of  another,  and  joining  in  the  hilarious  laughter 
of  a  third. 

David  Avas  thus .  employed,  Avhen  he  Avas  attracted  to  the 
door  by  an  alarming  outcry  on  the  street.  On  reaching  the 
latter,  he  saAV  a  boy  approaching  at  his  utmost  speed,  and 
baAvling  out — 

“  A  priest,  a  priest !  For  the  love  o’  God,  a  priest  to  shrive 
a  dying  sinner.  A  priest,  a  priest !  ” 

“  Y  hat  are  ye  screaming  at,  ye  young  rascal  ?  ”  exclaimed 
David,  intercepting  the  boy,  and  catching  him  by  the  breast, 
“  Wha  wants  a  priest  ?  ” 

“It ’8  a  French  offisher,  sir,  that  has  just  been  struck 
enow  Avi’  a  cannon-shot  on  the  ramparts,”  replied  the  boy ; 
“  and,  as  I  Avas  passing  at  the  time,  he  bade  me  rin  for  a 
priest.” 

“  Was  there  naebody  beside  him  ?  ”  inquired  David. 

“  No  ane,  sir  ;  and  there ’s  naebody  yet — for  he ’s  lyin’  doon 
at  the  east,  end  o’  the  rampart,  Avbar  never  a  shot  Avas  kent 
to  come  before,  as  neither  tOAvn’s  folk  nor  Englishors  is  ever 
fyl  that  quarter.” 


“Is  he  sair  hurt ? ”  said  David. 

“  I 'm  thinkin  he  is,”  replied  the  boy.  “  But  I  maun  a WA 
up  to  St  Anthony’s  and  get  ane  o’  the  brethren.” 

“  Ye  needna  fash,  my  man,”  said  mine  host  of  “  The  Ship  ; 

\  hae,  there  s  a  groat  to  ye.  There’s  ane  o’  the  brethren 
in  my  house,  and  I  11  send  him  up  immediately  to  the  puir 
man.” 

The  boy,  well  enough  satisfied  Avith  this  conclusion  to  his 
mission,  Avent  his  AA'ays,  seeking  to  have  nothing  further  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

Noav,  good  reader,  Avould  you  suspect  it  that  our  friend 
David  "W  emyss  Avas  at  this  moment  acting  under  the  influence 
of  one  of  the  most  wicked  temptations  that  ever  led  an  un- 
happy  Avight  from  the  paths  of  righteousness?  You  would 
not ;  yet  it  is  true — too  true.  Tempted  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  bequests  confided  to  brother  Drinkhooly  by  the  two 
Avounded  I  rench  officers,  David  Wemyss,  beguiled  by  the  devil, 
conceived  the  atrocious  idea  of  arraying  himself  in  the  hat 
and  gown  of  the  unconscious  churchman,  and  of  officiating 
as  father  confessor  to  the  dying  gentleman  on  the  ramparts, 
in  the  hope  that  he  too  would  leave  something  to  the  pre¬ 
ceptory,  and  make  him  the  interim  recipient  of  the  bequest. 
Circumstances,  David  thought,  were  favourable  to  the  adven¬ 
ture.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  wounded  man  was  lying 
at  a  remote  part  of  the  rampart,  where  there  was  no  great 
chance  of  his  being  annoyed  with  many  Avitnessee.  °The 
whole  affair,  besides,  he  calculated,  would  not  occupy  many 
minutes. 

Encouraged  to  the  sacrilegious  undertaking  by  this  com¬ 
bination  of  happy  circumstanoes,  David  Wemyss  hastened, 
on  tiptoe,  to  the  chamber  of  the  sleeping  brother,  and,  in  a 
twinkling,  had  himself  bedight  in  the  gOAvn  and  hat  of  the 
latter. 

Thus  arrayed,  he  stole  out  by  the  back  door,  and,  taking 
all  the  by-ways  lie  could,  hastened,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  towards  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  ram¬ 
parts,  Avhere,  as  described  to  him,  the  Avounded  man  was  lying. 
David  was  thus  pushing  along,  when  he  suddenly  felt  himself 
slapped  on  the  shoulder  by  some  one  behind.  He  turned 
round,  and  beheld  a  man  closely  muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  who 
thus  addressed  him  : — 

our  pardon,  holy  father,  for  this  somewhat  uncourteous 
interruption ;  but  the  urgency  of  my  case  must  plead  my 
apology.  An  expiring  sinner,  holy  father,  claims  your  instant 
attendance.  I  Avill  conduct  you  to  her.  Y  ill  you  have  the 
goodness  to  accompany  me  ?  ” 

“  Impossible— impossible,”  replied  the  counterfeit  monk, 
in  great  perturbation  at  this  most  unexpected  interruption 
and  threatened  expose.  “I’m  just  gaun  on  an  errand  o’ 
the  same  kind  enoAA’,  and  canna  leaAre  ae  sinner  for  anither.” 

“You  will  oblige  me  by  accompanying  me,  good  father,” 
said  the  stranger,  in  a  mild  tone,  but  with  a  firmness  of  manner 
that  was  rather  alarming.  “You  Avill  oblige  me  by  accom¬ 
panying  me,  good  father,”  he  said,  looking  a  little  surprised 
at  the  style  of  the  holy  father’s  language,  but  making  no  re¬ 
mark  on  the  subject. 

“Canna,  sir — canna,  canna,  canna,  on  ony  account,”  re¬ 
peated  the  unhappy  brother  of  St  Anthony,  Avith  great 
|  volubility,  and  endeavouring  to  push  past  the  stranger, 
a\1io  stood  directly  in  his  AA'ay,  and  AA'ho  kept  dodging  in 
his  front  to  prevent  his  succeeding  in  any  attempt  of  this 
kind. 

“  Yav,  uoav,  good  father,  if  you  please — now,  if  you  please, 
and  Avithout  more  bandying  of  words ;  for  the  case  is  urgent, 
and  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.” 

“  Man,  it’s  oonpossible — -utterly  oonpossible,”  replied  David, 
Avith  desperate  energy.  “  I  tell  ye  it ’s  oonpossible.” 

“  Do  not  compel  me  to  use  force,  good  father,”  said  tin) 
stranger,  calmly  but  determinedly. 
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“Force —  force!”  reiterated  the  horror-stricken  monk. 
"  Wad  ye  use  force  to  a  holy  brither  o’  the  preceptory  ?  That 
wad  be  an  awfu’  like  thing.” 

“  I  must;  you  drive  me  to  it,”  said  the  stranger — “Heaven 
knows  how  unwillingly.  My  orders  were  peremptory.  They 
were  to  accost  the  lirst  of  your  brethren  I  met ;  to  entreat 
him  to  accompany  me ;  and,  if  lie  refused,  to  compel  him. 
The  first  I  have  done ;  the  latter  I  must  proceed  to  do  ;  but, 
rest  assured,  no  personal  injury  shall  be  done  you  ;  and  you 
shall,  moreover,  be  well  rewarded  for  your  trouble.” 

Having  said  this,  the  stranger  gave  a  low  whistle,  when  he 
was  immediately  joined  by  two  men,  who  had  been  concealed 
in  a  dark  passage  close  by,  and  who  the  unhappy  monk  saw 
were  well  armed, 

“Now,  good  father,”  resumed  the  person  by  whom  the 
latter  had  been  first  accosted,  “  I  trust  you  will  see  the  folly 
of  any  attempt  at  resistance,  should  you — which  God  forfend! 
— be  indiscreet  enough  to  entertain  any  such  idea.  Excuse  me 
hinting  further,  holy  father,  that  any  attempt  at  outcry,  or  at 
giving  the  slightest  alarm  of  any  kind,  will  be  attended  with 
unpleasant  consequences.” 

“  But — but — but” — exclaimed  the  distracted  innkeeper, 
with  rapid  utterance. 

“  No  buts,  if  you  please,  good  father,  but  follow  me,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  stranger ;  and,  saying  this,  he  moved  off,  while 
his  two  companions  placed  themselves  one  on  either  side  of 
their  charge,  and  requested  him  to  proceed. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  but  seing  very  clearly  that 
there  would  be  imminent  personal  danger  in  further  remon¬ 
strance  or  resistance,  the  unlucky  monk  obeyed.  This,  however, 
he  did  only  until  he  should  have  had  time  to  reflect  on  his  best 
oourse  of  proceeding— that  is,  until  he  should  have  taken  it 
into  due  consideration  whether  he  had  not  better  brave  expo¬ 
sure,  and  at  once  avow  himself  as  no  brother  of  St  Anthony, 
but  David  Wemyss,  landlord  of  “  The  Ship,”  on  the  Coal 
Hill  of  Leith — reserving  to  himself,  however,  the  right  of 
keeping  the  secret  of  his  purpose  in  assuming  the  garb  of  the 
brotherhood.  Having  weighed  the  matter  well,  and  taken  all 
probable  and  possible  consequences  into  account,  David  finally 
determined  on  making  the  confession  above  alluded  to — 
hoping  by  this  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  awkward  proceed¬ 
ings  now  in  progress,  and  to  accomplish,  of  course,  at  the 
same  time,  his  own  liberation.  Having  come  to  this  resolu¬ 
tion — 

“Hey!  hey!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  slightly  raised  voice,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  principal  of  his  three  guards  or  cap¬ 
tors,  who  was  still  walking  a  little  way  in  advance. 

The  person  thus  hailed  stopped  until  David  came  up. 
The  latter  took  him  aside  a  little  way,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear — 

“  I  say,  man,  this  is  a’  a  mistak  thegither.  I ’m  no  a  monk. 
I’m  no  ane  o’  the  brotherhood  at  a’,  man.” 

The  man  stared  at  him  with  surprise  for  a  few  seconds, 
without  saying  a  word.  At  length,  a  satirical,  or  perhaps 
rather  incredulous,  smile  playing  on  his  countenance — 

“  Come,  come  now,  father  ;  that  will  never  do,”  he  said. 
“  But  I  excuse  your  attempt,  though  a  clumsy  one,  to  impose 
on  me ;  for  the  duties  of  your  office  have  now  become  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  should  seek  to  avoid 
them  as  much  as  possible.  I  was  prepared  for  this — I  was 
prepared  for  reluctance ;  and  hence  the  precautions  I  took  to 
compel,  in  case  of  failing  to  persuade.” 

“But  I  assure  ye,  sir,  most  seriously,  that  it's  true  I  hae 
tell 't  ye,"  exclaimed  David,  with  desperate  eagerness.  “  I ’m 
ix as  mair  a  monk  than  ye  are." 

“  And,  pray,  who  the  devil  are  you  then  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
stranger. 

“'Deed,  to  tell  you  a  Gude's  truth,  I’m  juist  plain  Davy 
Wemyss,  0’  ‘  The  Ship/  on  the  Coal  Hill.” 


“  Umph !  oli !  Don’t  know  such  a  person  ;  never  heard  of 
him.’ 

“  Od !  that’s  queer,”  here  interposed  David,  hastily.  “  I 
thocht  everybody  kent  me.” 

“  Not  I,  for  one,”  replied  the  stranger,  drily;  “but,  to  cut 
this  matter  short,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  not  hound,  good 
father,  or  hosteller,  or  whatever  you  are,  to  believe  you ;  in 
the  next,  my  orders  were  peremptory :  I  was  instructed  to 
accost  the  first  person  I  met  in  clerical  garb,  and  entreat  him 
to  accompany  me ;  and,  if  he  did  not  do  so  willingly,  to  com¬ 
pel  him,  as  I  told  you  before.  So  there ’s  an  end  of  it.  If 
you  really  be  not  what  you  appear  to  be,  I  can’t  help  it. 
That ’s  a  point  you  must  settle  with  others,  not  with  me ;  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  My  duty’s  done  when  I  have 
brought  you  along  with  me ;  and  that  duty  I  am  determined 
to  do.” 

Saying  this,  the  speaker,  without  waiting  for  further  remark 
or  remonstrance,  walked  on,  having  previously  made  a  sign  to 
his  two  assistants  to  look  to  their  charge. 

What  mine  host  of  “The  Ship’s”  feelings  or  reflections  were, 
on  finding  himself  thus  cut  off  from  all  chance  of  escape  from 
his  awkward  predicament,  it  would  be  rather  tedious  to  de¬ 
scribe.  The  reader  will  believe  that  they  could  not  be  very 
pleasant ;  and  that  is  enough . 

Whatever  these  feelings  were,  however,  they  did  not  hinder 
David  Wemyss  from  entering,  or  rather  attempting  to  enter, 
into  conversation  with  the  two  men  to  whose  charge  he  was 
confided. 

“  Od,  men,”  he  said,  on  their  resuming  their  march,  “  this 
is  an  awkward  sort  o'  business.  I ’m  sure  ye  ken  me  weel 
aneuch — dinna  ye  ?  ” 

The  only  reply  was  a  shake  of  the  head. 

“Davy  Wemyss  o’  the  Coal  Hill?  Ye  eanna  hut  ken  me, 
I  should  think,”  added  the  latter. 

“  No  voord  Ainglish,”  at  length  replied  one  of  the  men. 

“  Oh,  ye  ’re  Frenchmen  ;  ye  belang  to  the  Queen’s  Guard  ?  ” 
said  David,  now  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  their  silence. 
“Weel,  this  is  waur  and  mair  o’t,”  he  continued.  “Smu 
chance  noo  o’  makin  oot  my  case.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  party,  who  had  taken  their  way  by 
the  quietest  and  most  circuitous  routes,  were  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Water  of  Leith,  which,  in  these 
days,  formed  the  only  communication  between  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  river. 

Having  gained  the  bridge,  they  proceeded  alongst  it ;  and, 
thereafter,  made  for  a  certain  outlet  in  the  ramparts  situated 
in  this  quarter.  This  outlet,  as  might  be  expected,  seeing 
that  the  town  was  at  this  moment  under  siege,  was  strongly 
guarded,  and  no  egress  or  ingress  permitted  excepting  to 
persons  properly  accredited. 

Of  such,  however,  seemed  to  be  the  person  who  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  unlucky  hero  of  our  story ;  for,  on  David  and  his 
escort  coming  up  to  the  gate,  they  found  the  way  prepared  for 
them  by  the  former,  who,  keeping  still  in  advance,  had  arrived 
there  before  them. 

Without  word  or  question,  then,  they  were  permitted  to 
pass  through. 

At  this  point,  David  was  strongly  tempted  to  make  his 
case  known  to  the  guard  at  the  gate ;  but,  perceiving  that 
they  too  were  all  Frenchmen,  he  thought  it  would  be  of  no 
use,  as  they  would  not  understand  him.  So  he  held  hia 
tongue. 

The  guard — who,  we  need  hardly  say,  were  staunch 
Catholics  to  a  man — were,  in  the  meantime,  sadly  annoying 
David  with  reverences  to  his  clerical  character.  They  formed 
themselves  into  two  lines,  that  he  might  pass  out  at  the  gate 
with  all  due  honour,  and  kept  touching  their  caps  to  him, 
with  the  most  reipectfyj  obeisaDC*.  as  he  walked  ou  between 
their  rank*. 
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Having  gained  the  outside  of  the  wall,  Wemyss’s  escort, 
still  led  on  by  their  principal,  conducted  him,  by  circuitous 
routes,  towards  the  mills  of  Leith,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town. 

Here,  under  a  shed,  they  found  four  horses  ready  saddled 
and  bridled,  in  charge  of  a  groom,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
waiting  their  arrival.  So  soon  as  the  party  came  up,  the 
latter,  without  waiting  for  orders,  disappeared  for  an  instant ; 
and,  in  the  next,  presented  himself  leading  forth  the  four 
horses,  two  by  each  hand.  On  one  of  these  David,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  most  earnest  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  which  he 
backed  by  earnest  assurances  that  “  he  was  nae  horseman,” 
was  immediately  mounted.  His  guards  mounted  one  a-piece 
of  the  others ;  and  the  whole  eavalcade  now  proceeded,  at  a 
round  trot,  towards  Edinburgh — poor  Wemyss  bouncing 
terribly  with  the  roughness  of  the  motion,  to  which  he  had 
been  but  little  accustomed. 

On  approaching  the  city,  the  leader  of  the  party,  who,  on 
horseback  as  on  foot,  still  kept  in  advance,  suddenly  drew 
bridle,  and  waited  the  coming  up  of  the  holy  brother  and  his 
escort. 

On  the  former  drawing  near— 

“  Our  route,  father,  lies  through  Edinburgh,”  he  said, 
“  Now,  as  these  are  troublesome  times  for  persons  of  your 
cloth,  I  would  recommend  your  conducting  yourself,  for 
your  own  sake,  as  warily  as  possible.  We  shall  take  the 
quietest  routes,  in  order  to  avoid  observation ;  and  I  beg  that 
you  will  neither  say  nor  do  anything  while  we  are  passing 
through  the  city  calculated  to  defeat  our  caution  or  to  attract 
notice." 

Having  said  this,  and  without  waiting  for  any  reply,  the 
speaker  rode  on,  leaving  his  charge  to  follow  with  his  escort. 

The  party  had  now  passed  the  village  of  Broughton,  when, 
turning  in  an  easterly  direction,  they  passed  round  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Calton  Hill,  descended  to  the  North  Back  of  the 
Canongate,  traversed  its  whole  length,  and  finally  entered 
the  city  by  Leith  Wynd. 

For  some  time,  the  horsemen  passed  along  without  attract¬ 
ing  any  particular  notice ;  and,  very  probably,  would  have 
continued  to  do  so,  had  it  not  been  for  an  idle  boy,  who 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  brother  of  St  Anthony’s  flowing 
gown  and  slouched  hat,  just  as  the  party  had  turned  into  the 
High  Street,  set  up  a  loud  cry  of — 

“  Prelacy’s  mounted !  prelacy’s  mounted !  Hurra !  hurra  ! 
Prelacy's  mounted !  and  ridin’  to  " - 

Continuing  to  follow  the  cavalcade,  and  continuing  his 
clamour  also,  the  mischievous  little  rascal  soon  had  a  crowd 
at  the  heels  of  the  horsemen.  The  boy's  exclamations  spoke 
the  spirit  of  the  times;  so  that  others  of  a  similar  character 
soon  arose  from  twenty  different  quarters,  and  from  as  many 
different  voices. 

“Doon  wi’  the  limb  o’  Satan!”  shouted  one. 

“  Doon  wi’  the  man  o’  sin  !  ”  shouted  another. 

“  Pu’  Papery  frue  its  throne  o’  iniquity !  ”  exclaimed  a 
third. 

“  Strike  your  spurs  into  your  horse’s  sides,  and  let  us  show 
them  clean  heels  for  it,”  said  the  leader  of  the  party,  address¬ 
ing  his  unhappy  charge,  by  whose  side  he  was  now  riding, 
and  speaking  in  a  low  but  firm  and  earnest  tone. 

“  But,  man,"  began  the  latter,  who  appeared  to  be  in  great 
trepidation. 

“You’ll  be  murdered  else,”  said  the  former,  interrupting 
lum  sharply,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  striking  the  spurs 
into  his  horse’s  sides — a  proceeding  which  instantly  carried 
him  clear  of  the  crowd,  and,  shortly  after,  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  danger. 

The  prudent  example  of  their  leader  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  other  two  men,  who  also,  clapping  spurs  to  their 
horses,  soon  found  themselves  out  of  the  tumultuous,  thrpjig 


by  which  they  were  surrounded,  to  whose  tender  mercies  they 
left  their-  unhappy  charge,  who  being,  as  he  said  himself,  no 
horseman,  was  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  now  fast¬ 
thickening  crowd. 

Despairing  of  being  able  to  effect  his  escape  by  any  effort 
of  horsemanship,  the  poor  innkeeper,  though  with  little 
hope  of  being  believed,  determined  on  divulging  the  facts 
of  his  case  to  the  mob — always  however,  of  course,  reserving 
to  himself  the  original  purpose  for  which  he  had  assumed 
the  unfortunate  dress  he  now  wore,  the  cause  of  all  his 
trouble. 

Having  come  to  this  resolution,  he  began  to  address  the 
mob,  some  of  whom  had  already  laid  hands  on  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  dragging  him  from  his  horse. 

“  Guid  folks,”  began  David,  “  I ’m  nae  mair  a  munk  than 
ony  o’  ye.  I ’m  ” - 

At  this  moment,  a  well-aimed  brick-bat  took  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  speaker  on  the  right  temple,  and  tumbled  him  sense¬ 
less  from  his  horse. 

The  mob,  somewhat  appalled  by  the  suddenness  of  this 
catastrophe,  and  imagining  that  the  unhappy  man  was  killed 
outright,  stood  aloof  for  a  few  seconds,  when  David,  almost 
instantly  recovering  from  the  stunning  effect  of  the  blow, 
which  had  unhorsed  him,  started  to  his  feet,  and,  finding  the 
press  around  him  not  very  dense,  pushed  his  way  through  it, 
and  took  to  his  heels. 

This  proceeding  was  the  signal  for  a  general  chase,  and  it 
instantly  took  place.  Relieved  from  the  apprehension  of 
having  a  murder  to  answer  for,  the  mob,  with  shouts  of 
exultation,  started  after  the  fugitive  at  full  speed.  Down 
Leith  Wynd  went  David,  instinct  taking  him  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  home ;  and  down  after  him,  like  an  avalanche  or  rag¬ 
ing  torrent,  went  the  mob,  whooping  and  yelling  as  they 
rushed  along. 

Maddened  and  distracted  with  terror,  David’s  progress  was 
splendid,  and,  had  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  it,  would 
soon  have  carried  him  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies ;  but 
the  steepness  of  the  street,  which  had  aided  his  velocity,  also 
increased  its  perils.  For  a  long  while  he  kept  his  feet  on  the 
abrupt  declivity,  like  a  winged  Mercury ;  but  a  treacherous 
inequality  in  the  pavement  brought  him  suddenly,  and  with 
dreadful  violence,  down  on  his  face,  while,  partly  over  and 
partly  on  him,  went  half-a-dozen  of  the  foremost  of  the 
pursuers,  tripped  up  by  his  abrupt  and  unlooked-for  prostra¬ 
tion. 

Those  who  fell  on  the  unhappy  victim  of  popular  fury,  now 
instantly,  and,  as  they  lay,  betook  themselves  to  avenging 
their  fall  by  tearing  and  worrying  at  the  unlucky  cause  of 
their  accident ;  while  others  coming  up,  added  to  his  punish¬ 
ment  by  an  unmerciful  infliction  of  kicks  and  buffets,  that 
quiekly  deprived  him  of  all  consciousness. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment,  that  a  person,  apparently 
of  consideration,  approached  the  crowd,  and  asked  some  of 
those  who  were  hovering  around  it,  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  uproar. 

“  They  ’re  bastin  a  Papist — a  fat  priest  o’  Baal,  they  hae 
gotten  baud  o’,”  said  a  burly  fellow  who,  from  the  leathern 
apron  he  wore,  appeared  to  be  a  shoemaker.  “  Giein’  him  a 

taste  o’  Purgatory  before  they  send  him  to - ,  just  by  way 

o’  seasonin’.” 

“What,  is  this  more  of  the  accursed  doings  of  the 
spoilers  and  persecutors  of  the  church?”  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  in  a  tone  of  deep  indignation.  “Are  they  about 
to  add  murder  to  robbery  ?  ”  and,  drawing  his  sword,  he 
rushed  into  the  crowd,  calling  out— “  Stand  aside,  ye  caitiffs-! 
shame  on  ye ;  would  ye  murder  a  defenceless  man  ?  Would 
ye  bring  Heaven’s  wrath  upon  your  heads  by  so  foul  a 
deed?”  ,  . 

The  crowd,  either  awed  by  the  bold  bearing  of  the  stranger, 
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or  taken  by  surprise  by  the  suddenness  of  liis  assault,  readily 
opened  a  way  for  him,  so  that,  in  an  instant,  he  stood  by  the 
bruised,  battered,  and  senseless  body  of  our  unhappy  brother 
of  St  Anthony. 

Seeing  that  the  latter  was  in  a  state  of  utter  unconscious¬ 
ness,  though  still  living,  the  stranger,  after  clearing  a  circle 
around  the  prostrate  man,  addressing  those  near  him,  said — 

“  Ten  crowns  will  I  give  to  any  three  or  four  amongst  ye 
who  will  bear  this  unfortunate  person  whither  I  shall  con¬ 
duct  them.  It  is  not  far :  only  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
city.” 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  no  answer  to  this  invitation  ; 
but  it  was  heard  with  a  silence  which  showed  that  it  had 
made  an  impression — that  religious  zeal  and  hatred  were 
giving  way  to  cupidity. 

At  length,  a  brawny-armed  smith,  with  shirt  rolled  up  to 
the  shoulders,  stepping  out  of  the  crowd,  said — • 

“Well,  I'm  your  man,  for  one.  I  say,  Bob,  and  you, 
Archy,"  he  continued,  turning  round,  and  selecting  two 
persons  from  the  mob,  “will  ye  no  join  us  in  giein’  a  lift  to 
the  carrion  ?  Ten  croons  are  no  to  be  fand  at  every  dyke- 
side.” 

Without  making  any  reply  in  words  to  this  appeal,  the 
two  persons  named  came  forward,  although  with  a  some¬ 
what  dogged  and  sullen  air,  and  were  about  to  seize  limbs 
a-piece  of  the  still  unconscious  victim  of  popular  hatred, 
with  the  view  of  thus  transporting  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  dead  dog,  to  the  destination  proposed  for  him,  when  the 
person  who  had  now  taken  the  unfortunate  man  in  charge, 
objected  to  the  unseemly  and  inhuman  proceeding,  and 
offered  an  additional  crown  for  a  bier  or  litter  on  which 
to  place  him. 

The  activity  «f  the  smith,  stimulated  by  the  increased  re¬ 
ward,  quickly  produced  the  conveniency  wanted.  It  was  but 
a  coarse  and  clumsy  article ;  being  nothing  more  than  a  few 
rough  boards  hastily  put  together ;  but  it  answered  its  pur¬ 
pose  indifferently  well. 

On  this  latter,  then,  the  body  of  our  unlucky  brother  was 
now  placed — his  face  dreadfully  swollen  and  disfigured ;  and 
the  procession  moved  off,  with  a  shouting  and  laughing  mob 

tit  ltfl 

Leaving  David  thus  disposed  of,  we  will  return  to  Leith  for 
a  space,  to  see  how  Drinkhooly  came  on,  denuded  as  he  was 
of  his  Bhovel  hat  and  his  gown. 

On  awaking  from  his  nap,  the  worthy  churchman,  not 
well  pleased  that  David  had  not  come  to  rouse  him  as  he  pro¬ 
mised,  started  up  in  great  uneasiness,  lest  the  gates  of  the 
receptory  should  be  shut,  and  his  character  as  a  regular 
ring  man  be  thereby  injured. 

What  was  the  surprise  of  the  good  man,  however,  to  find 
that  he  had  been  stripped  of  his  gown  while  he  slept,  and  left 
in  his  shirt  sleeves !  Alarmed  at  the  circumstance,  brother 
Drinkhooly  began  searching  the  apartment  for  the  missing 
garment,  and  also  for  his  hat,  which  lie  now  found  had  like¬ 
wise  gone  astray. 

Being  able  to  discover  no  trace  of  the  missing  articles,  he 
commenced  rapping  on  the  door  to  bring  some  one  to  his  as¬ 
sistance,  although  very  unwilling  to  expose  himself  in  his 
present  predicament  to  any  but  his  well-beloved  crony, 
David  Wemyss.  He  could  not  help  himself,  however. 
His  gown  and  hat  he  must  have.  He  could  not  leave 
the  house  without  them,  and  without  assistance  they  could 
not  be  got. 

Tha  worthy  brother's  rapping  on  the  door  being  unattended 
to,  he  commenced  with  his  heel  on  the  floor,  a  proceeding 
which  he  had  often  found,  as  it  has  been  facetiously  termed, 
an  “  effectual  calling.” 

In  the  present  instance,  it  brought  mine  host’s  wife  into 
his  presence,  On  her  entering — 


“Good  woman — good  Mrs  Wemyss,  I  would  say — know 
ye  anything  of  mine  outer  garment  ?  My  gown  j  know  yo 
where  it  has  been  deposited?  I  likewise  lack  my  hat,  good 
Mrs  Wemyss  ;  know  ye  what  has  become  of  it  ?  " 

“  Truly,  your  reverence,  I  dinna  ken,”  replied  Mt3 
Wemyss,  beginning  to  bustle  about  the  apartment  in 
search  of  the  desiderated  articles;  “but  they  canna  be  far 
aff,  surely.  Does  your  reverence  no  mind  whar  ye  laid 
them?” 

“  My  hat,  I  recollect  perfectly— there  being  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  recollect  it — I  laid  on  this  chair  by  the  bed-side 
here.  Now  it  is  gone.  My  gown  I  laid  nowhere,  but 
kept  on  me.  So,  of  that  garment  I  must  have  been 
denuded  even  while  I  slept.  It  is  strange.  Is  my  good 
friend  David  not  in  the  way  ?  He  would,  doubtless,  ex¬ 
plain  all,  and  help  me  to  mine  outer  covering  and  head- 
gear  ?  " 

“  Indeed,  no,  your  reverence,  David 's  no  in  the  way ; 
and  I  canna  tell  whar  he  is.  He 's  been  missin'  oot  o’  the 
house  thae  three  hours ;  and  gaed  aff  without  tellin'  ony  o’ 
us  whar  he  was  gaun,  or  what  he  was  gaun  aboot.  Indeed, 
nane  o’  us  kent  when  he  gaed.  Sae  he  maun  hae  slippit  aff 
unco  cannily.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  search  for  the  missing  articles  of 
dress  went  on  vigorously,  but  without  any  good  result.  They 
were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

“  What ’s  to  be  done  ?  "  said  the  good  father  in  a  despair¬ 
ing  tone,  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  “  I  cannot  go 
through  the  streets  in  this  indecent  condition,  and,  if  I  remain 
longer,  I  will  be  deemed  a  disregarder  of  canonical  hours. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  ” 

“’Deed,  it’s  an  awkward  thing,  your  reverence,  and  how 
ye  are  to  gae  hame  in  your  sark  sleeves,  and  your  bald  head 
to  the  win’,  I  dinna  see.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  you’ll  do  for  me,  my  good  Mrs 
Wemyss,”  said  the  worthy  father,  after  thinking  a  moment ; 
“you’ll  send  up  your  little  girl  to  the  preceptory,  and  I’ll 
give  her  a  message  to  Brother  Christie.  I  think  he  ’ll  oblige 
me  in  a  strait.  He  ’ll  send  me  down  a  gown  and  hat  where¬ 
with  I  may  hie  me  home ;  and  your  good  husband,  and  my 
good  friend,  David,  will  doubtless  find  me  mine  own  gar¬ 
ments  when  he  returns.” 

“Surely,  your  reverence,  surely;  Jessy ’ll  be  but  owre 
prood  to  do  your  reverence’s  biddin’,”  replied  Mrs  Wemyss, 
and  she  hastened  to  call  her  daughter. 

On  the  girl  making  her  appearance,  the  worthy  brother 
gave  her  her  instructions. 

He  desired  her  to  go  to  the  preceptory ;  to  ask  a  private 
word  of  Brother  Christie  •  and  to  say  to  him  that  he,  Drink¬ 
hooly,  had  got  into  tribulation.  That,  having  some  matters 
of  private  concernment  to  talk  over  with  mine  host  of  “  The 
Ship,"  he  had  called  on  him,  and  that,  while  there,  overcome 
with  exhaustion,  in  consequence  of  his  late  fatiguing  duties, 
he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  that,  while  he  slept,  some  one  had 
removed  his  gown  and  hat,  and  that  he  could  nowhere  find 
the  same,  and  could  not  therefore  return  to  the  preceptory 
unless  his  good  brother,  Christie,  would  furnish  him  with  the 
loan  of  these  two  articles,  the  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  he 
would  readily  do. 

Charged  with  this  rather  long-winded  message,  the  girl  de¬ 
parted  on  her  mission.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
she  returned,  but  brought  neither  hat  nor  gown. 

“Has  he  refused  them?”  inquired  the  worthy  brother, 
with  a  look  of  grievous  discomfiture,  when  he  saw  the  girl 
enter  without  the  much-desired  articles.  “What  did  he 
say  ?  ” 

“  He  said,  sir,”  replied  the  girl,  who  was  both  too  young 
and  too  single-minded  to  think  of  saving  any  one’s  feelings 

!  at  the  expense  of  truth,  “that,  if  ye  had  drank  less  o’  David 
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Wemyss’s  claret,  ye  wad  hae  kenned  better  what  had  Income 
o’  your  gown  and  hat.” 

0  scandalum  magnatum!”  exclaimed  the  indignant 
priest.  "Doth  he — doth  Brother  Christie  accuse  me  of 
vinous  indulgences  ?  Him  whom  I  have,  a  hundred  times, 
helped  to  his  dormitory,  when  incapacitated  therefrom  by 
the  excess  of  his  potations.  And  he  would  not  give  thee  the 
garments  ?  ” 

“  No,  please  you,  sir ;  he  said  ye  miclit  gang  without  the 
breeks  for  him.  He  wadna  send  ye  a  stitch.” 

It  became  now  matter  for  serious  consideration  what  was 
to  be  done.  It  was  true  that  the  good  father  might  easily 
have  been  arrayed  for  the  nonce  in  a  coat  and  hat  of  his 
friend,  David  Wemyss,  and  might,  so  attired,  pass  unheeded 
through  the  streets.  But  how  was  he  to  account  for  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  such  an  unseemly  garb  at  the  preeeptory.  It 
might  lead  to  some  awkward  inquiries  as  to  how  the  good 
brother  had  spent  the  evening. 

There  was  no  other  way  for  it,  however.  So,  equipped 
in  the  deficient  articles  from  mine  host  of  “  The  Ship’s  ” 
wardrobe,  brother  Drinkhooly  stole  out  of  the  house,  slunk 
along  the  streets,  gained  the  gate  of  the  preeeptory,  knocked 
thereat,  whispered  two  or  three  words  of  explanation  to 
the  porter,  with  whom  he  was  fortunately  in  good  terms, 
and,  finally,  got  snugly  to  his  own  dormitory  without  detec¬ 
tion. 

To  return  to  mine  host  of  “  The  Ship.”  It  was  not  for 
nearly  twelve  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  tragical  affair 
of  Leith  Wynd,  that  David  Wemyss  was  restored  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  existence.  When  he  was,  conceive  if  you  can, 
reader,  his  surprise  and  amazement  to  find  himself  in  a  superb 
bed,  hung  round  with  rich  crimson  velvet  curtains,  and  whose 
coverlets  were  of  satin  fringed  with  gold.  The  room,  which 
was  also  gorgeously  furnished,  was  so  darkened  when  David 
awoke  from  the  refreshing  sleep  which  had  restored  him 
to  the  possession  of  his  senses,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  he  discovered  all  the  splendours  with  which  he  was 
surrounded. 

When  these,  however,  had  at  length  begun  to  take  his 
eye,  he  started  up  on  his  elbow,  and,  with  a  mingled  look  of 
perplexity,  consternation,  and  bewilderment,  commenced  a 
survey  of  the  magnificent  chamber  of  which  he  thus  so 
strangely  and  inexplicably  found  himself  an  occupant. 

How  or  when  he  had  been  brought  there,  he  could  not 
conceive;  neither,  for  a  good  while,  had  he  any  recollec¬ 
tion  whatever  of  the  pummelling  with  which  he  had  been 
favoured  in  Leith  Wynd.  The  operation,  however,  of 
certain  physical  effects  of  that  incident— namely,  a  painful 
aching  of  the  bones,  and  an  almost  total  inability  to  move 
either  leg  or  arm — gradually  unfolded  to  him,  although  only 
in  a  dim  and  confused  manner,  the  occurrence  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  night. 

In  the  meantime,  David  went  on  with  his  survey  of  the 
apartment,  during  which  he  perceived  two  objects  that  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  he  was  in  the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholic— 
of  one  of  those  who  still  clung  to  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  who  held  in  detestation  and  abhorrence  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  faith. 

These  objects  were  a  large  painting,  over  the  fireplace,  of 
the  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  and  a  small  silver  crucifix,  which 
stood  on  a  table  close  by  the  side  of  the  bed  ;  there  was 
also  lying  on  the  floor,  opposite  the  crucifix,  and  near  to  it,  a 
crimson  velvet  cushion  with  gold  tassels,  on  which  were  such 
indentations  as  intimated  its  having  been  recently  knelt  upon. 

Having  completed  the  examination  of  his  new  premises, 
David  Wemyss  threw  himself  back  on  the  bed,  in  order  to 
take  a  deliberate  survey  in  his  own  mind  of  his  present 
strange  position,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  there¬ 
with. 


“  ’Od,  but  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  affair,  and  a  dooms 
awkward  ane,”  thought  David  to  himself.  “Wha  wad  hae 
dreamed  o ’t.  Wha  wad  hae  dreamed  that  sae  simple  a  thing, 
as  me  puttin’  on  Drinkhooly ’s  goun,  wad  hae  led  to  a’  this 
mischief.” 

“  What  ’ll  they  think  'a  become  o’  me  in  Leith  ?  And 
what  ’ll  I  say  for  mysel’  whan  I  gae.  back  ?  And  what  ’ll 
Drinkhooly  do  for  his  goun  ?  Od,  they  ’ll  excommunicat 
him;  they'll  ruin  him.  God  help  us,  it’s  an  awfu’  business. 
But,  whar  am  I  ? — Wha  ’a  house  is  this,  and  hoo  got  I  till 't  ? 
And  hoo  and  whan  am  I  to  get  hame  again ;  for  I  fin’ 
that  I  couldna  keep  a  leg  under  me  enow,  an  it  were  to  mak 
me  provost  o’  Edinburgh.” 

At  this  moment,  David’s  somewhat  disjointed,  though  per¬ 
tinent  enough  reflections,  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
some  one  into  the  apartment. 

The  intruder,  whoever  he  was,  oame  in  on  tiptoe,  as  if  fear¬ 
ful  of  disturbing  the  occupant  of  the  apartment ;  and,  on  ap¬ 
proaching  the  bed,  peered  cautiously  into  it,  to  see  whether 
he  was  awake. 

David,  without  saying  a  word,  stared  at  the  person,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  serving  man  or  cook,  from  his  wearing  a 
blue  velvet  cap  on  his  head — the  usual  head-dress  of  such 
persons  in  those  times,  and  Iris  bearing  a  steaming  silver  posset 
dish  in  one  hand. 

David,  as  we  have  said,  stared  at  the  man,  without  saying 
a  word — a  line  of  proceeding  which  he  adopted,  in  order  that 
the  other,  by  speaking  first,  might  give  him  a  sort  of  cue  by 
which  to  guide  himself  in  the  impending  colloquy. 

Seeing  that  the  patient  was  awake,  the  man,  bowing  re¬ 
spectfully,  said — 

“  I  trust,  holy  father,  I  find  you  better.  Here  is  a  posset 
which  has  been  prepared  for  you  by  the  directions  of  our  leech, 
worthy  Dr  Whang  o’  the  Cowgate  Head,  which  you  will  be 
so  good  as  take.” 

“  My  man,”  said  David,  without  either  accepting  or  refus¬ 
ing  the  proffered  posset,  “  I 'm  misdoubtin’  that  there ’s  a  sad 
mistak  in  this  business  a  'thegither.  Howsomever,  let  that 
flee  stick  to  the  wa’  for  the  present.  Can  ye  tell  me  whar  I 
am,  and  hoo  I  cam  here  ?  ” 

‘‘Most  assuredly,  holy  father.  You  are  just  nowin  the 
house,  and  under  the  protection  and  guardianship  of  Lady 
W  isherton  of  Wisherton  Mains,  whose  house  is  situated 
about  two  hundred  yards  south  of  the  Kirk  of  Field.  As 
to  the  manner  of  your  coming  here,  holy  father,  it  was 
this  :■ — Her  ladyship’s  son,  Lord  Boggyland,  coming  up 
Leith  Wynd  last  night,  found  you  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
of  sacrilegious  ruffians,  who  were  murdering  you,  and  who 
had  already,  by  their  brutal  treatment,  deprived  you  of 
all  consciousness.  Seeing  this,  his  Lordship,  who,  as-  all 
his  family — his  good  and  pious  mother  included— are 
staunch  adherents  of  the  old  religion,  instantly  interfered 
in  your  behalf,  and  had  you  conveyed  to  his  mother’* 
house,  where,  as  I  have  already  said,  you  are  at  the  present 
moment.” 

“  Umph,"  muttered  David.  “  Is  that  the  way  o 't.  Then 
I  fancy,  I 'm  juist  oot  o’  the  fryin’-pan  into  the  fire.” 

The  serving-man  not  perceiving  the  applicability'  of  the 
remark,  although  somewhat  surprised  at  it,  made  no  reply, 
but  again  pressed  the  posset  on  the  suffering  martyr. 

“Weel,  weel,  let’s  see’t  then,”  said  David,  raising  himself 
up  in  the  bed.  “  There  can  be  nae  great  harm  in  that,  I  fancy. 
It  ’ll  no  mak  things  muckle  waur  than  they  are.  Is ’t  onytliiim 
tasty  ?  ” 

His  attendant  assured  him  he  would  find  it  very  pleasant, 
being  made  by  her  Ladyship’s  own  hands,  who  had  long  en¬ 
joyed  a  high  reputation  for  manufacturing  possits  and  comfits 
of  all  sorts. 

Having  raised  the  lid  of  the  possit  dish,  and  flavoured  it* 
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Its  contents,  David  pronounced  it  “  savoury ;  ”  when  taking 
spoon  in  hand,  he  cleared  out  the  vessel  in  a  twinkling. 

“  A  gusty  mouthfou’  that,”  said  mine  host  of  “  The  Ship,” 
throwing  himself  luxuriously  back  on  his  pillow,  “  although 
I  think  it  wadna  been  the  waur  o’  a  wee  hair  mair  brandy 
in  t. 

The  serving-man  having  done  his  errand,  now  left  the  room, 
retiring  with  the  same  careful  step  and  respectful  manner 
with  which  he  had  entered,  and  left  David  once  more  to  his 
own  reflections. 

In  these,  however,  he  was  permitted  but  a  very  short 
indulgence.  His  attendant  had  not  bten  gone  five  minutes, 
when  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  again  gently  opened, 
and  an  elderly  lady,  of  tall  and  majestic  form,  arrayed  in  a 
close  fitting  dress  of  black  velvet,  with  a  gold  chain  round 
her  neck,  from  which  was  suspended  a  large  diamond 
cross,  entered  the  sick  man’s  chamber.  It  was  Lady  Wish- 
erton  herself.  Approaching,  with  stately  step,  but  with  a 
look  of  tender  concern,  the  bed  on  which  her  patient 

lay— 

“It  rejoices  me  much,  holy  father,”  she  said,  “to  learn, 
from  our  good  and  faithful  servitor,  William  Binkie,  that 
your  reverence  begins  to  feel  some  symptoms  of  amend¬ 
ment.” 

“  Ou,  thank  ye,  mem,  thank  ye,”  replied  David,  with  no 
small  trepidation;  for  the  dignified  and  stately  appearance 
of  his  visitor  had  sadly  appalled  him.  “  I  fin’  mysel  a 
hauntle  better,  thanks  to  your  Leddysliip’s  kindness — takin’ 
ye  to  be  Leddy  Wisherton  hersel’,  as  I  hae  nae  doot  ye 
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are. 

“You  are  right  in  your  conjecture,  good  father,”  replied 
Lady  Wisherton,  rather  taken  aback  by  the  very  peculiar  style 
of  his  reverence’s  language,  which  she  did  not  recollect  ever  to 
have  met  with  in  any  other  person  in  holy  orders  before.  The 
circumstance,  however,  only  puzzled  her ;  it  did  not,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  excite  in  her  any  suspicion  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.  “You  are  right  in  your  conjecture,  good  father,” 
she  said ;  “  I  am  Lady  Wisherton.” 

“  So  I  was  jalousin,  mem,”  said  David,  who,  by  the  way, 
we  may  as  well  mention  here,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  avoid  exposure,  by  not  saying  or  doing  anything  to 
undeceive  Lady  Wisherton  as  to  his  real  character,  and  to  trust 
to  some  fortunate  chance  of  getting,  undetected,  out  of  the 
house. 

“0  father!”  said  Lady  Wisherton,  bursting  out  into  a 
sudden  paroxysm  of  pious  excitation,  “  what  is  to  become  of 
our  poor  persecuted  church  ?  When  will  a  judgment  descend 
on  this  unholy  land,  for  the  monstrous  sins  by  which  it  is 
now  daily  polluted.  Oh,  dreadful  times! — oh,  unheard  of 
iniquity !  that  a  priest  of  God— a  father  of  our  holy  church 
— should  be  attacked  on  the  public  streets  of  this  city, 
and  put  in  jeopardy  of  his  life  by  a  mob  of  heretical  blas¬ 
phemers  !  When  will  these  atrocities  cease  ?  Oh,  when, 
when,  when  ?  ” 

“Deed,  mem,  it’s  no  easy  sayin',”  replied  the  subject  of 
this  pathetic  lamentation.  “They’re  awfu’  times.  Nae 
man  leevin  ever  saw  or  heard  o’  the  like  o’  them.  There, 
doon  at  Leith  enow,  the  ’re  murderin  ane  anither  by  the  dizzen 
every  day,  and  no  comin  a  bit  nearer  the  point  after  a’. 
Heaven  kens  whar  it ’s  to  end.  In  the  meantime,  they  hae 
gien  me  a  confoundit  lounderin ;  I  fin’  that  in  every  bane  o’ 
my  body.” 

“  You  have  been  sorely  abused  by  them,  indeed,  father, 
replied  Lady  Wisherton.  “  But  a  day  of  retribution  is  com¬ 
ing.  You  will  be  avenged,  terribly  avenged.” 

“  There  was  ac  fallow,  in  particular,  amang  them,  that  I 
wad  like*  to  see  gettin  a  guid  creeshin,”  replied  David :  “  that 
was  a  great  big  seounneril  o’  a  blacksmith,  wi’  his  shirt  sleeves 
$ow<?d°up  to  his  shuuthers.  He  was  the  worst  o’  the  lot.  I 


got  mair  and  heavier  waps  frae  him  than  frae  a  the  rest  put 
thegither.” 

Again,  Lady  Wisherton  looked  surprised  at  the  6tyle  of 
language  in  which  her  reverend  patient  spoke,  his  last  remarks 
being  particularly  rich  in  the  homely  vernacular  of  the  country, 
and  greatly  was  her  perplexity  increased  by  the  discordance 
between  his  calling  and  his  manner,  which  was  every  moment 
becoming  more  and  more  marked ;  still  she  did  not,  nor  could 
suspect  the  truth. 

“  Was  it  not  a  blessing  of  Providence,  father,”  resumed  Lady 
Wisherton,  “  that  my  son,  Lord  Boggyland,  happened  to  be 
in  Leith  Wynd  at  the  time  you  were  attacked  by  these  sacri¬ 
legious  ruffians  ?  ” 

“  Feth,  my  Leddy,  it  was  just  that,”  replied  David— “  a 
gude’s  mercy.  They  gied  me  a  bonnie  creeshin  as  it  was ;  but 
they  wad  hae  dished  me  clean  oot  an  it  hadna  been  for  him. 
Faith,  yon  fellows  care  nae  mair  for  a  man’s  life  than  they  wad 
do  for  a  puddock’s.” 

“  Your  reverence’s  face  is  much  swelled,”  said  Lady  Wisher¬ 
ton,  suddenly  attracted  by  the  swollen  and  discoloured  coun¬ 
tenance  of  her  patient.  “  Greatly  swelled.  You  must  allow 
me  to  bathe  it  with  my  lotion.” 

“  Nae  occasion,  mem,  nae  occasion,  thank  ye ;  I  dinna  find 
it  ony  way  painfu’.  Besides,  I  ’ll  try  and  get  up,  towards  the 
darkenin,  and  be  steppin  doon  to  Leith ;  for  they  ’ll  be  won- 
derin  there  what ’s  come  o’  me.” 

It  11111  be  seen  from  this  that  our  brother  of  St  Anthony 
contemplated  an  early  retreat  from  his  present  quarters ;  and 
further,  that  he  meant  to  avail  himself  of  the  obscurity  of 
night  to  effect  that  retreat.  But  this  was  a  point  not  to  be  so 
very  easily  managed  as  he  thought. 

“  Leave  my  house  this  afternoon !  ”  exclaimed  Lady 
Wisherton,  in  the  utmost  amazement.  “  That,  with  your 
reverence’s  leave,  indeed,  you  shall  not  do.  You  shall 
remain  where  you  are,  under  my  tendance,  until  you  be 
perfectly  recovered,  which  we  dare  not  hope  for  under  a 
fortnight,  at  the  very  least.  But,  in  the  meantime,  good 
father,  you  shall  have  every  attendance,  every  comfort, 
which  you  can  desire,  or  of  which  your  situation  will  admit. 
My  son  and  I  are  but  too  happy,  although  we  deplore  the 
cause  of  having  been  presented  with  an  opportunity  of 
testifying  our  reverence  and  love  for  a  minister  of  our  holy 
religion. 

“As  to  your  fears  for  any  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
your  friends  in  Leith,  on  account  of  your  absence,  be  not 
concerned  about  that,  good  father;  I  have  provided  for  it. 
I  have  sent  notice  to  the  preceptory  of  your  misfortune; 
relating  all  that  has  happened,  and  giving  intimation  that 
you  were  in  my  house,  and  in  safety;  so  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  brethren  will  be  here  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.” 

Here  was  a  pretty  piece  of  information  for  the  already  but 
too  much  perplexed  martyr  to  the  old  faith.  Intimation  had 
been  sent  to  the  preceptory,  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  brethren 
would  be  in  upon  him  immediately,  and  a  dreadful  expose 
would,  of  course,  follow.  It  was  a  most  trying  crisis,  and 
David  but  too  sensibly  felt  it  to  be  so.  He  felt  as  if  he  could 
have  wished  the  house  to  fall  upon  him,  and  bury  liim  in 
its  ruins. 

Appalled  and  horrified,  however,  as  he  was  at  this  impend¬ 
ing  catastrophe,  he  said  nothing,  but,  anxious  to  be  left  alone, 
in°order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thinking  over  his  position, 
and  of  taking  into  consideration  what  had  best  be  done,  he 
began  to  affect  drowsiness ;  when  his  noble  hostess,  taking  the 
hint,  quietly  left  the  apartment. 

Hearing  the  door  close,  David  first  opened  one  eye 
cautiousljq  and  then  the  other ;  then  turning  gently  round, 
peered  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  to  see  if  the  coast  was 
deal1.  Discovering  that  it  was,  he  threw  himself  again  on 
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his  back,  and,  fixing  iiis  eyes  oil  the  roof,  began  thinking 
as  hard  as  he  could  how  he  was  to  get  out  of  his  present 
dilemma.  The  sequel  will  tell  the  result  of  his  delibera¬ 
tions. 

On  that  same  night,  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  David 
Wemyss's  worthy  spouse — who  had  been  in  great  distress  at 
)iis  sudden  disappearance,  and  who  was  fully  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  he  had  fallen  over  the  quay  and  had  been 
drowned — was  startled  by  a  low  tap,  tapping  at  the  back 
door  of  “  The  Ship.”  Thinking  it  might  be  some  one  with 
tidings  of  her  lost  husband,  she  instantly  got  up,  lighted  a 
candle,  and,  although  under  no  little  apprehension  and 
alarm,  opened  the  door,  when,  lo !  who  should  enter  but  her 
beloved  David  himself.  She  instantly  set  up  a  scream  of  de- 
Rgkt. 

“  Whisht,  whisht,  woman,”  said  David,  stealing  into  a 
back  apartment,  as  fast  as  he  could.  “  This  is  no  a  business 
to  blaw  aboot.  The  calmer  sough  we  keep  the  better.” 

“But,  gude  sake,  David,”  said  his  wife,  on  rejoining  him, 
after  having  secured  the  door,  “  whar  hae  ye  been  a’  this  time, 
and  whar  hae  ye  gotten  that  awfu’-like  face  ?  ” 

“I  hae  gotten  a  liantle  mair  than  that,  guidwife,  although 
ye  dinna  see’t,”  replied  David.  “I  dinna  believe  there's 
a  hale  bane  in  my  entire  buik.  I  hae  had  a  bonny  time 
since  I  left  ye ;  aneuch  to  serve  a  man  his  hale  lifetime ;  and 
yet  it  was  a’  crammed  into  ae  four-and-twenty  hours.  But 
gie  me  a  mouthfu’  o’  brandy,  guidwife,  and  I  ’ll  ye  a’  about 
it.” 

David  now  proceeded  with  his  narration,  giving  his  wife  a 
detailed  account  of  the  series  of  adventures  related  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  To  these  we  have  now  to  add  only  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  one  or  two  points,  which  will  be  considered,  probably, 
as  requiring  some  explanation. 

First,  as  to  how  our  brother  of  St  Anthony  escaped  from 
Lady  Wisherton’s.  This  he  effected  by  the  simple  process 
of  stealing  out  of  the  house  after  dark.  There  was  no 
other  way  for  it,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  succeed 
in  the  somewhat  hazardous  attempt,  by  dropping  himself 
from  a  window  of  a  story  in  height,  at  the  hack  part  of  the 
house. 

Who  the  person  was  who  first  laid  hands  on  mine  host  of 
“  The  Ship,”  on  his  first  appearance  in  his  new  character, 
or  by  whom  he  was  employed,  he  never  certainly  knew,  but 
suspected  afterwards  that  he  was  a  retainer  of  Lord  Borth- 
wick’s,  who  was  then  in  Leith  with  the  Queen  Begent. 
Whither,  however,  he  meant  to  have  taken  him,  or  who 
the  sufferer  was  for  whom  the  last  duties  of  religion  were 
wanted,  he  never  learnt ;  nor,  indeed,  for  obvious  reasons, 
did  he  ever  inquire.  The  whole,  in  short,  was  a  subject 
on  which  David  Wemyss  always  thought  the  less  that  was 
said  the  better ;  and,  acting  on  this  opinion,  it  was  one 
which  he  carefully  abstained  from  making  matter  of  con¬ 
versation. 

All  his  caution,  however,  could  not  prevent  some  hints  of 
bis  adventure  from  getting  abroad.  These  hints  some  of  the 
little  ragged  scapegraces  of  the  Coal  Hill  wrought  into  the 
following  rhymes,  which  in  dark  nights  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  shouting  in  at  the  door  of  “  The  Ship,”  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  its  landlord,  who  might  frequently  be  seen  rush¬ 
ing  out,  stick  in  hand,  to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  the 
offenders : — 

“  Davie  XVcmyns  gaed  ool  a  priest, 

]5y  filthy  lucre  tempit ; 

Davie  Wemyss  cam  liame  again. 

And  thocht  naebody  Vent  it.” 
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There  still  is,  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  county  which,  by 
common  consent,  has  been  called  The  Kingdom  of  Fife,  a 
considerable  village,  which,  from  a  very  ancient-looking 
church,  and  some  other  remains  of  antiquity,  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  days  of  old.  Here,  in 
the  troublous  times  which  occurred  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  the  last  of  the  Jameses,  lived  Daniel  Hardy, 
and  his  two  daughters,  Agnes  and  Helen.  This  individual 
was,  at  heart,  a  staunch  Covenanter ;  and,  in  word  and  deed, 
a  strictly  honest  man.  He  had  been  rather  successful  as  a 
village  merchant,  and,  from  the  profits  of  his  trade,  had  accu¬ 
mulated  a  moderate  fortune,  which,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
was  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  “  twa  lasses,"  as  he 
called  them.  This  circumstance,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other,  made  him  careful  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments  with 
respect  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government ;  and  thui, 
while  he  was  ever  ready  to  assist,  in  secret,  those  persecuted 
preachers  and  others  who  were  suffering  from  the  dominant 
faction,  he  seldom  expressed  his  opinion  of  these  matters  iu 
public.  The  words  money  and  property,  in  all  ages,  and 
every  country,  have  had  a  strange  charm  in  the  ears  of  young 
men;  and  Daniel’s  reputed  riches  did  not  fail  to  secure  to  his 
daughters  at  least  a  fair  share  of  suitors. 

“  Father,"  said  Helen — who  was  the  youngest — one  fine 
autumn  afternoon,  “  auld  aunty  Jennet,  owre  at  Luckliehill, 
has  been  inviting  me  for  mair  than  a  month  to  come  and  see 
her ;  and  as  the  day  is  so  tempting,  and  some  moonlight  at 
e’en,  if  you  would  let  me,  I  was  thinking  to  gang  the  nicht." 

“  By  a’  means,  lassie,”  rejoined  the  father  ;  “  and  ye  can 
talc’  an  ell  or  twa  o’  new  Jtannen,  to  help  to  keep  her  warm 
against  the  coming  winter  ;  but  see  that  ye  dinna  bide  owre 
lang,  like  a  gude  woman.” 

When  the  merchant  was  employed  in  measuring  and  pack¬ 
ing  up  the  flannel,  Helen,  without  asking  at  her  father  if  he 
had  anything  of  the  kind,  ran  across  the  street  to  where  a 
young  man  and  his  mother  lived,  to  get  from  the  latter 
“  change  for  a  shilling,”  which  she  said  she  would  require  ; 
and,  when  all  was  ready,  she  set  off  for  her  aunty  Jennet's. 
As  was  natural,  she  took  the  direct  road ;  but  she  had  not 
proceeded  beyond  the  village  when  she  met  Abram  Links, 
who  accosted  her  with — 

“  Whaur  in  my  young  leddy  gaun  in  sic  a  hurry,  if  I  may 
speer  ?  ”  And  as  he  spoke,  he  approached  her  with  a  smile 
of  as  much  courteousness  as  he  could  assume. 

“  South  the  country  a  bit,”  was  the  somewhat  pettish  reply 
of  the  maiden. 

“North  the  country,  ye  surely  mean,  my  dear;  for  that’s 
the  airtli  ye’r  gaun,”  said  Abram. 

“  Nae  sic  thing,”  rejoined  the  other.  “  I  only  cam  this 
way  for  better  road.”  And  with  these  words  she  turned 
round  a  corner  and  took  a  contrary  direction,  leaving  the 
swain,  who  appeared  to  be  considerably  beyond  tho  meridian 
of  life,  looking  after  her  in  some  dismay.  As  soon  as  she 
thought  herself  safe  from  observation,  she  again  doubled,  and, 
taking  the  proper  direction,  reached  her  aunt’s  without  any 
other  interruption. 

Some  time  after  she  was  gone,  Daniel  called  his  other 
daughter,  and,  pointing  to  some  things  which  were  lying  on 
the  counter,  said- — 

“  I  doubt,  lassie,  ye  maun  lend  me  your  assistance  the 
nicht.  There’s  a  remnant  o’  temmin  for  a  cartoush,  and  a 
bit  blue  daimus  for  a  gown  that  I  promised  to  send  owre  by 
to  l\fe's  Gowpen,  at  the  Screedfitbank,  this  afternoon  ;  and  as 
the  laddie  has  gaen  a  bcllwauverin  I  kenna  whaur,  1  fear  ye 
maun  tak  them  yoursel.” 
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“  That  I  will,”  said  Agnes  readily,  “  and  count  it  no 
trouble.” 

“  That ’s  a  guid  lassie,”  rejoined  her  father ;  “  and  here 
is  twa  ell  o’  winchy  for  daidlies  to  the  bairns :  ye  can  just 
gang  the  east  road  and  leave  it  at  Lucky  Gilmore’s  as  ye  pass.” 

When  Agnes  had  despatched  the  business  with  which  she 
was  entrusted,  as  she  was  returning,  a  man  on  horseback  rode 
np.  He  seemed  in  a  hurry,  but  still  he  seemed  anxious  to 
speak ;  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand — 

“My  dearest,”  he  said,  “I  am  glad  to  see  you;  and  yet 
gladness  is  a  thing  which  is  far  from  my  heart;  for,  in 
these  dangerous  times,  people  holding  our  profession  can¬ 
not  promise  themselves  safety  or  even  life  for  a  single  day ; 
and  I  grieve  to  think  our  union  must  be  in  the  midst  of 

alarm.”  rut 

“  Edward,”  said  the  girl,  with  a  smile  which  was  lull  ot 

meaning,  “we  must  defer  it  till  the  storm  blows  over.  I 
do  not  fear  your  constancy,  and  I  hope  I  have  given  you  no 
reason  to  doubt  mine.” 

“  You  are  something  more  than  mortal,”  rejoined  the  horse- 
man,  pressing  her  hand  warmly ;  “  and  I  must  agree  with 
you,  at  least  till  we  can  devise  the  means  of  getting  my  uncle 
out  of  the  country,  for  whose  apprehension  a  reward  is  now 
offered.  Time  presses,  and  I  may  not  see  you  again  for  some 
days  \  but  I  will  be  on  the  watch  for  the  safety  of  all  with 
whom  I  am  concerned.  Good  evening— I  will  not  say  fare¬ 
well,  for  that  is  an  ominous  word.” 

We  must  now  return  to  Helen,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
father’s  injunction  “not  to  bide  owre  lang,  tarried  at  her 
aunt’s  till  the  sun  had  set.  But  shortly  after  she  had  com¬ 
menced  her  return,  a  young  man  rose  from  the  middle  of  a 
whin-bush  by  the  roadside,  in  which  he  had  been  previously 

concealed,  and  saluted  her  with 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  you  at  last,  Helen ;  I  thought  you  had 

taken  some  it-her  road.”  .  . 

“  Jamie  Wilson,  what  brought  you  here  ?  inquired  the 
maiden,  affecting  to  be  struck  with  surprise  at  his  presence 
“I’m  sure  I  bade  ye  no  come;  and,  I’m  sure,  ye  kenned 
brawly  that  I  Avasna  feared  to  gang  my  lane  hi  a  gude  moon¬ 
light  night.” 

“  I  might  kenned,  at  least,  that  ye  chdna  bid  me  come  to 
meet  ye ;  and  I  micht  kenned,  too,  that  I  didna  deserve  the 
honour  o’  sic  a  meetin ;  but,  as  ye  telled  me  whar  ye  was 
gaun,  and  that  it  would  be  near  nicht  before  ye  could  leave 
your  aunty,  though  I  hae  nae  fortune  like  you,  to  look 
for  Avhen  my  relations  leave  this  world,  I  thocht  that  it 
Avas  the  part  of  a  humble  friend  to  see  that  nae  ill  cam  near 

^  “I  was  only  jesting,”  said  Helen,  in  a  tone  of  more  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  with  a  smile,  to  which  the  fading  twilight  gave  a 
sweeter  and  richer  effulgence  than  the  broad  glare  of  day 
could  have  done.  “I  was  only  jesting;  and  if  I  must  tel 
the  truth,  I  am  glad  to  see  you— for  I  never  liked  to  travel 
far  alone,  either  by  night  or  by  day.”  The  young  man  now 
approached  her  with  an  appearance  of  more  confidence  in 
his  manner— they  walked  so  close  together  that  their 
shoulders  frequently  touched  each  other  ;  while  a  Ioav  and 
confidential  conversation  was  kept  up  between  them,  bo 
deeply  was  their  attention  engaged  m  this  way,  that  they 
did  not  observe  the  approach  of  the  same  horseman  who  has 
been  already  noticed  as  saluting  the  other  sister;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  clatter  of  his  horse’s  hoofs  awakened  them  to 
something  like  a  sense  of  danger,  that  they  were  aware  of  his 

^r<“Nay  ”  Avas  his  courteous  address,  “  do  not  let  my  presence 
disturb  you.  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  service  you  did 
me,  James,  when,  by  giving  tnnely  warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  dragoons,  you  saved  my  uncle  s  life,  and  kept  me  m 
my  present  situation.  For  some  time  past  I  have  suspected 
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your  attachment.  I  know  your  worth,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  relationship  which  I  yet  hope  to  see  estab¬ 
lished  between  us.” 

So  saying,  he  rode  on,  without  waiting  for  the  ansAver 
which,  in  the  midst  of  blushes  and  confusion,  the  other 
parties  Avere  endeavouring  to  frame. 

His  words  seemed  to  hare  made  a  curious  impression  upon 
the  hearts  of  both:  both  pursued  their  journey  for  a  time; 
and  when  the  trampling  of  hiB  horse’s  feet  Avas  dying  aAvay 
in  the  distance,  a3  if  to  get  rid  of,  or  rather  to  conceal  those 
feelings  to  which  his  observations  had  given  rise,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  break  that  unaccountable  silence  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed —  _ 

“  I  heartily  hate  that  creature,  Abram  Links,  said  Helen  ; 
“and  I  really  wonder  what  brings  him  so  often  to  our 
house?” 

“  He  is  rich,”  was  the  brief  reply  of  her  companion ;  and 
he  sighed  heavily  as  he  spoke. 

“  And  I  more  than  suspect,”  continued  Helen,  “  that  he 
has  acquired  a  part  of  his  riches  in  no  very  honourable  way. 

I  have  often  heard  it  whispered  that  his  money  was  made  by 
a  secret  connexion  with  the  smugglers  of  the  east  coast. 
And  I  really  wish  my  father  could  be  brought  to  think  of 
him  as  he  deserves.” 

“  He  has  his  own  reasons  for  cheating  your  father  into  the 
belief  that  he  is  a  saint,”  said  James;  “and  he  knows  well 
how  to  do  it.” 

“  What  reasons  can  he  have?”  inquired  the  maiden,  with 

well  affected  surprise.  H 

“  Alas  !  you  know  that  better  yourself  than  I  can  tell  you, 
rejoined  the  other ;  “  for  what  woman  was  ever  blind  in  these 
matters?” 

His  companion  blushed  deeply,  but  was  silent ;  and,  alter 
a  considerable  pause,  he  went  on : — 

“  And  now,  Helen,  pardon  me,  but — but  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  we  are  placed  demand  an  explanation  ;  and 
I  must  now  tell  you  what  I — I  think  you  have  guessed  long 
acro.  When  our  acquaintance  commenced,  I  fancied  that 
it°  was  friendship  that  attracted  me  to  you ;  with  this  idea 
I  tried  to  deceive  myself  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so, 
and,  widely  different  as  our  fortunes  and  prospects  were, 

I  believed  their  could  be  nothing  very  wrong  in  this;  but 
time  has  at  length  taught  me  the  truth,  and,  though  my 
tongue  may  falter  while  I  pronounce  the  words,  it  was  it 

was  love!”  .  ,  , 

“  What  could  you  see  in  me  to  deserve  love  ?  inquired  the 
maiden,  endeavouring  to  appear  surprised,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  careless  of  what  he  said ;  though  an  ill-concealed  tremour 
in  her  voice,  and  the  rising  blood,  which  again  crimsoned  her 
cheek,  bespoke  deeper  emotion  than  she  would  hav  e  been 
willing  to  confess. 

“I  saw  much,”  was  the  reply;  “and  I  have  allowed.it 
to  make  an  impression  upon  my  heart  too  deep  to  be  easily 
effaced.  But  I  have  already  seen  your  father’s  eye  fixed  upon 
me  with  a  frown,  oftener  than  once ;  I  believe  he  suspects 
me  and  I  believe  too  that  he  intends  to  put  an  end  to  the 
matter  by  giving  your  hand  to  this  same  Abram  Links,  when¬ 
ever  he  may  think  proper  to  ask  it,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will 

soon  be  the  case.”  , 

“  Abram  Links  ! — he  is  more  than  fifty  !  said  Helen, 

evidently  disgusted  with  the  very  idea. 

“  He  is  at  least  all  you  say,”  replied  the  other  ;  but  what 
does  that  matter,  when  he  is  rich  and  your  poor  friend  is 
penniless.  But,  as  I  was  about  to  tell  you,  your  union  with 
him  would  be  more  than  I  could  live  to  look  upon.  On 
honourable  and  equal  terms  I  cannot  offer  myself  as  Ins  rival. 
You  have  cflven  me  but  little  reason  to  suppose  I  would  be 
successful,  if  I  could;  and,  therefore,  I  must  fly  to  some 
foreign  country  before  such  u  thing  c&n  hupp  on. 
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This  was  a  conclusion  for  which  Helen  was  by  no  means 
prepared.  Their  acquaintance  had  commenced  at  a  time 
when  both  were  too  young  to  understand  the  value,  or  esti¬ 
mate  the  difference  of  fortune  ;  and,  though  she  had  frequently 
treated  him  with  such  a  degree  of  coldness  as  to  make  him 
believe  that  he  was  altogether  indifferent  to  her,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  she  had  already  given  him  her  heart  with 
all  its  affections  ;  and,  when  she  heard  him  speak  of  leaving 
the  country,  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  being  forced  into 
a  union  with  Abram  Links,  it  came  upon  her  like  a  sudden 
shock,  which,  for  a  time,  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  speech. 
When  she  had  recovered  this  faculty — 

“Do  not  leave  me,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  her  utmost 
efforts  could  not  keep  from  occasionally  breaking  down  ;  “do 
not  leave  me,  I  beseech  you.  I  have  no  friend  in  whom  I 
can  trust,  save  you— I  have  no  friend  to  help  me  to  escape 
from  that  wicked  man,  and  I  do  not  ask,  I — I  mean,  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  love  me,  only  stay  and  be  my  friend  !  ” 

The  reader  must  still  recollect  that  part  of  our  story  at 
which  the  horseman  parted  from  Agnes,  the  other  sister,  to 
whom  we  must  again  return.  Sometime  after  she  was  left 
by  that  individual,  as  she  was  returning  home,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  and  just  as  she  was  approaching  that  part  of 
the  road  where  Helen  had  doubled  for  the  last  time,  she  met 
Abram  Links,  who  was  advancing  slowly  in  a  contrary  direc¬ 
tion,  and  appeared  to  have  been  looking  for  her. 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  sae  muckle  beauty  this  far  on  the  road 
hame,”  he  began  ;  “  and  I  must  say,  though  the  light  is  but 
indifferent,  that  I  kenned  the  lovely  Helen  as  soon  as  ever  she 
came  in  sight,  by  her  walk,  which  is  like  that  of  a  princess.” 

As  the  worthy  man  delivered  himself  of  this  compliment, 
he  drew  near  to  her  whom  he  addressed  with  a  most  gracious 
smile;  but  something  very  like  disappointment  superseded 
that  smile,  when  the  princess  of  his  imagination  dropped  the 
scarlet  plaid  in  which  her  face  had  been  partly  muffled  upon 
her  arm,  and  thus  spoke  : — 

“  Dear  me,  Mr  Links,  though  the  light,  as  ye  say,  is  but 
indifferent,  unless  your  sight  had  been  failing,  I  would  have 
thought  that  you  would  have  known,  at  least,  my  name. 
But  perhaps  my  plaid,  which  is  the  same  as  Helen’s,  has 
deceived  you.” 

“  My  sight  failing  !  ”  said  the  other,  endeavouring  to  laugh 
at  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen;  “my  sight  failing? 
said  ye.  AVhat  could  bring  sic  a  notion  as  that  into  your 
head?  Yet  I  have  reason  to  thank  our  great  Lawgiver  I 
have  all  my  faculties  in  perfect  perfection ;  and  it  was  only 
yesterday  I  saw  a  sheep  upon  the  east  Lomond,0  and  kenned 
by  its  head  and  its  fore  legs  that  it  was  a  sheep,  when  the 
rest  of  the  fo’k  that  stood  glowrin  at  it  thought.it  was  a 
wreath  of  snaw.  But  it  was  the  plaid,  as  ye  say,  it  was  the 
plaid ;  and  I  maun  even  laugh  at  your  observation,  for  ye  are 
baith  a  droll  and  a  clever  quean.” 

“  I ’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,”  rejoined  the  damsel ;  “  but 
I  doubt  you  are  the  only  man  among' my  acquaintances  who 
would  give  me  credit  for  such  qualities.” 

“Yet  you  may  believe  me  when  I  say  it,”  was  the  reply; 
“  and,  for  that  reason,  I  am  less  anxious  upon  your  account 
than  on  your  sister’s  ;  for  I  greatly  doubt  if  she  has  that 
cleverness  which  will  enable  her  to  discover  the  real  character 
of  her  friends,  yet  this  is  a  thing  which  is  greatly  to  be  de¬ 
sired  by  young  women  who  have  to  choose  a  yokefellow  and 
helpmate  for  life.” 

"What  more  might  have  been  said  upon  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  it  were  difficult  to  conjecture ;  but,  by  this  time,  they 
had  reached  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  Miss  Hardy 
lived ;  and  there  her  father  stood,  ready  to  welcome  her,  and 
to  invite  Abram  to  come  in.  When  the  party  were  seated,  ' 
and  some  preliminary  remarks  had  passed — 

*  One  of  the  highest  hills  in  Fifeshire. 


“I  am  greatly  concerned  for  that  worthy  man,  Mr 
Greig,”  said  Abram,  “  whose  holy  and  righteous  life  is  a 
reproach  to  those  sinners  in  high  places,  who  rule  over  us 
with  a  rod  of  iron ;  and,  I  believe,  it  is  even  the  purity  of 
his  doctrine,  and  his  zeal  for  the  truth,  which  hath  made 
them  send  forth  their  bloody  and  persecuting  troopers  to 
hunt  after  him,  as  though  he  were  a  partridge  on  the  moun¬ 
tains.” 

“I  am  as  much  concerned  on  his  account  as  ye  can 
possibly  be,”  said  Daniel;  “yet  I  hope  he  will  escape  from 
the  snares  which  they  have  laid  for  him ;  and  in  this,  if  we 
believe  that  he  is  a  preacher  of  the  truth  according  to  the 
Word  of  God,  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  aid  him,  as  far  as 
may  be  in  our  power.  Indeed,  my  own  conscience  has  fre¬ 
quently  reproved  me  for  the  part  which  I  have  hitherto 
acted;  but,  I  believe,  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  have 
some  worldly  possessions ;  and,  when  I  looked  at  Agnes  and 
Helen,  puix  lasses,  I  aye  thought  it  was  hard  to  risk  all,  and 
leave  them  to  poverty  and  misery ;  and  thus  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  assist  the  servants  of  the  Most  High,  as  far  as  my 
ability  would  go,  without  making  any  open  profession  of  be¬ 
friending  the  cause.  But  for  such  conduct  I  can  only  hope 
that  He  will  pardon  me ;  for  I  have  not  been  walking  in  the 
strait  and  narrow  way.” 

“I  agree  in  your  view  of  the  matter  most  perjinctly,” 
rejoined  Abram ;  “and  yet  I  have  acted  with  less  prudence 
than  you ;  for  I  have  spoken  words,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
curate,  whilk  made  his  face  as  red  as  a  raw  collop,  and  his 
e’en  blink  like  can’les ;  and  I  was  inspeckit,  not  without 
reason,  of  having  given  information  anent  the  coming  of 
the  troopers,  when  they  last  went  forth  to  hunt  for  their 
prey.” 

“  I  thought  it  had  been  the  lad  Wilson  wha  did  that  gude 
deed,”  said  Daniel;  “and,  though  I  bear  him  nae  great  re¬ 
spect,  I  was  willing  to  give  him  credit  for  anything  he  might 
do  to  deserve  it.” 

“Ahem  I”  ejaculated  Abram — “ahem!  the  lad  Wilson 
did  ye  say  ?  Aweel,  if  he  gave  ony  information,  it  must  have 
spunkit  oot  through  me ;  for,  I  assure  you,  there  was  nane 
kenn’d  o’  their  coming  so  well  as  myself ;  and  I  got  it  from 
Archy  Davey  owre  a  pint  o’  yill,  for  whilk  I  paid  plack  and 
farthin’,  at  the  Guard  Brig.” 

“Weel,  I  believe  it  must  have  been  you,  after  a’,”  said  the 
other ;  “  and,  I  trust,  the  Lord  will  reward  you  for  the 
care  you  manifested  in  this  matter ;  but  it  may  be  that  Mr 
Greig  may  again  need  the  assistance  of  so  true  a  friend  be¬ 
fore  it  is  long.” 

“  May  the  Lord  strengthen  me  and  enable  me  to  perform 
whatever  He  may  require  at  my  hand,”  was  Abram’s  response, 
spoken  in  a  very  solemn  tone.  As  he  uttered  these  words, 
he  drew  his  chair  close  to  that  of  the  other,  as  if  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  himself  heard  in  a  whisper.  “  But  wat  ye 
aught,”  he  continued,  “of  the  good  man’s  place  of  rest,  or 
when  we  may  expect  to  be  blessed  with  his  presence  in  our 
poor  village  again  ?  for,  in  these  days  of  tribulation,  I  would 
he  glad  to  know  that  he  is  safe  from  his  enemies.” 

“He  is  at  present  skulking  among  the  hills  to  the  west¬ 
ward,”  said  the  other,  in  a  very  low  whisper ;  “  but  we  look 
for  him  here  next  week,  on  his  way  to  the  muirs,  where  he 
intends  to  lie  concealed  till  he  can  find  the  means  of  leaving 
the  country ;  and  then  I  expect  to  have  the  honour  of  shelter¬ 
ing  him  for  a  night.” 

Just  as  the  conversation  had  reached  this  point,  a  boy 
belonging  to  Flushing,  whom  Abram  had  kept  in  Iris  service 
for  some  time  past,  and  who  was  known  among  the  neigh¬ 
bours  as  Littledevil,  came  to  the  door,  rapping  loudly,  and 
calling  for  Mynheer  Links.  When  admitted  to  his  master, 
he  told  him  that,  “while  he  go  a  leetle  way  out,  de  piece  of 
glass  had  been  took  from  de  bade  window,  and  de  catch  lift, 
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and  de  box  open,  and  de  monee  took  out.”  He  stated  further, 
that  “  he  had  seen  one  broad  Dutch  piece  lie  under  de  win¬ 
dow  ;  and,  as  he  return,  he  see  de  Wilson  run  over  de  yard 
dike.” 

Abram  scolded  the  boy  most  unmercifully  for  neglect  of 
duty,  and  appeared  almost  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his 
money ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  wrath  and  sorrow,  he  did 
not  forget  to  use  the  proper  means  for  its  recovery.  .  With 
all  possible  speed,  he  hastened  to  the  proper  authorities  to 
get  a  warrant  to  ripe.  This  was  no  sooner  procured,  than  it 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  two  offishers,  as  Abram  called 
them ;  and  they  were  directed  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
house  of  the  Widow  Wilson,  and  there  make  strict  and  dili¬ 
gent  search  for  the  money  and  the  articles  amissing.  The 
surprise  of  the  poor  woman,  when  her  visitors  briefly  and 
gruffly  explained  their  errand,  need  not  be  described;  but 
however  great  that  surprise  might  be,  it  was  increased  a 
hundredfold  when  she  saw  them  take  from  behind  a  chest, 
which  stood  close  to  a  small  winnow  in  the  farther  end  of  the 
house,  a  piece  of  very  valuable  silk  cloth,  a  bag  of  silver,  and 
two  or  three  broad  Dutch  pieces  of  gold,  which  answered 
exactly  to  what  the  boy  had  mentioned  before.  In  vain  did 
the  poor  woman  assure  them  that  “Jamie  hadna  been  in  the 
closet  for  two  days  and  two  nights :  ^in  vain,  too,  did  she 
point  to  a  small  piece  of  glass  which  had  been  taken  out,  and 
put  in  again,  on  the  outside ;  asserting,  while  she  did  so,  that 
she  had  seen  Littledevil  examining  the  window,  and  tamper¬ 
ing  with  it,  that  forenoon.  Her  son  was  believed  to  be  the 
guilty  person ;  and,  while  the  officers  went  in  search  of  him, 
Abram  returned  to  Daniel  Hardy  s  to  lament  over  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  times.  „  , 

“You  are  yourself  a  good  and  an  honest  man,  said  ne. 
“  To  you  I  may  make  my  lamentation ;  and,  verily,  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  evil  which  hath  fallen  upon  this  kirk  and  this 
people  is  owing  to  those  Nachans  who  are  in  the  camp  of  our 
Israel,  wha,  by  their  wicked  deeds,  have  brought  down  the 
displeasure  of  the  Most  High  upon  us.  Wha  would  have 
thought  that  this  lad— this  man— Wilson,  with  all  Ins  out¬ 
ward  appearance  of  simple-heartedness,  and  all  his  perdition 
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these  symptoms  of  dislike.  “  Out  of  the  respect  which  I 
bear  to  your  father,  you  must  allow  me  to  condole  with  you, 
to  comfort  you,  and  to  assure  you  that,  though  villains  may 
have  deceived  you,  still  there  are  honest  men  who  esteem  and 
love  you,  and  who  would  sacrifice  their  fortunes,  unto  the 
death,  to  serve  you.  By  that  fair  hand  I  swear” 


of  honesty,  would  have  been  guilty  of  so  base  a  crime  . 

“  Indeed,”  said  Daniel,  “  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  men  s  char¬ 
acters  ;  for,  though  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  disliking  the 
lad  I  would  never  have  suspected  him  of  so  base  and  so 
wicked  a  part.  But,  my  good  friend,  at  what  time  did  you 

leave  your  property  safe  ?  .  ., 

“Even  at  six  of  the  clock  this  evening,  said  Abram; 
“when  I  went  out  all  was  safe;  so  that  it  must  be  the  very 
man  whom  we  suspect;  for  though  he  is  sometimes  from 
home,  I  knew  from  himself  yesternight,  that  he  had  avoca¬ 
tions  to  keep  him  in  the  village  the  whole  of  the  put  day; 
and  now  he  hath  only  f.ed  for  a  little  since  he  committed  the 

As  Abram  was  uttering  the  last  word,  Helen  entered,  pale, 
breathless,  and  almost  fainting.  Her  father  began  to  question 
her  rather  strictly  as  to  the  cause  of  her  having  been  so  long 
abroad ;  but  she  could  not  answer  him ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Abram  approached  her,  and  began  to  speak,  that  she  seemed 
to  hear,  or  attach  any  meaning  to,  their  words.  „ 

“  I  hope  and  trust  in  the  graciousness  of  Providence,  said 
he  “that  you  have  not  been  distressed  with  any  accident 
nor  met  with  any  one  who  has  been  unkind  to  you.  If  I 
had  kenn’d  that  you  were  in  perplexity,  gladly  would  I  have 

C° “I  have  met  a  villain ! ”  said  she,  interrupting  him. 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  of  deep  though  sup¬ 
pressed  indignation;  and,  as  she  uttered  them  she  moved 
back  several  steps,  and  drew  up  to  her  full  lieig  .  „ 

“Then  you  must  allow  me  to  condole  with  you,  said 
Abram,  who  either  did  not  observe  or  did  not  understand 


As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  endeavoured  to  take  the 
individual  to  whom  they  were  addressed  by  the  hand ;  but 
she  again  drew  back,  while  a  redder  flush  crossed  her  cheek, 
and  a°more  indignant  spirit  seemed  to  sparkle  in  her  eye.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  she  would  have  made  him 
aware  of  the  little  respect  she  bore  him ;  but  Abram  too,  who 
now  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  guess  the  cause  of  her  dis¬ 
quietude,  left  the  house  shortly  after,  though  not  till  he  had 
taken  a  formal  leave  of  his  friend. 

He  next  hastened  to  the  supposed  culprit,  who  was  await¬ 
ing  his  coming  in  the  custody  of  the  officers.  When  ushered 
into  his  presence,  he  began  by  lamenting  pathetically  the 
wicked  fives  which  some  young  men  led,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  brought  disgrace  upon  their  friends,  and  upon 
religion,  by  the  inconsistency  of  then  conduct.  He  then 
proceeded  to  give  some  friendly  counsels  to  the  prisoner, 
advising  him  strongly  to  confess  liis  guilt ;  and,  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  do  so,  promising  at  the  same  time  “to  use  whatever 
influence  he  might  possess,  as  a  man  of  some  substance  in 
the  world,  to  get  his  punishment  mitigated.  This,”  he  said, 
u  might  be  very  light  in  the  event  of  his  confession ;  but  if 
he  remained  obdurable ,  after  the  manner  of  hardened  sinners, 
the  law  would  run  greatly  to  the  rigour.”  The  young  man, 
however,  still  remained  stubborn  in  his  determination  to  con¬ 
fess  nothing;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  Abram  requested  a 
private  conference.  This  was  granted;  and  when  they  had 
retired  to  another  apartment,  while  the  officers  and  others 
stood  at  a  proper  distance  to  guard  the  doors  and  windows— 
“  This  is  a  strange  business,”  said  he  of  the  house  ;  ‘  and 
assuredly  it  will  go  hard  with  you,  unless  means  are  devised 
to  strengthen  you  for  your  escape.  Behold,  the  proof  against 
you  is  as  clear  as  the  moon,  which  you  may  see  from  that 
window  shining  upon  the  righteous  and  upon  the  wicked, 
yet  for  the  sake  of  your  mother,  who  is  a  poor  widow,  and 
for  the  memory  of  your  father,  who  was  an  honest  man, 
though  he  never  had  any  substance  in  the  world,  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  seeing  you  hung  up  like  a  craw-bogle,  and 
left  to  waggle  to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  till  your  immortal 
spirit  be  no  more ;  yet  this  will  assuredly  be  the  case  it 
justice  is  allowed  to  do  its  perfect  work  !  ” 

“  If  God  hath  decreed  that  the  innocent  must  die,  1  am 
resigned  to  His  will,”  interrupted  the  other. 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  I  command  you,”  continued  Abram, 
«  and  learn  of  me  to  be  meek  and  lowly,  and  to  understand 
that  your  life  depends  upon  what  I  have  to  propound. 
The  evidence  against  you,  as  I  have  said,  is  very  circum- 
jack;  and,  assuredly,  you  will  be  hanged,  if  you  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  the  law;  yet  I— even  I— who 
have  been  a  very  great  sufferer,  am  willing  to  devise  the 
means  of  your  escape;  and,  if  you  will  promise  never  to 
return  to  this  country — which  thing  you  cannot  do  without 
putting  your  neck  into  a  hempen  cravat— I  will  try  to  get 
you  into  a  ship  which  will  convey  you  to  a  country  where 
you  may  five  till  the  Most  High  see  meet  to  call  you  to  an 

“To  fly  thus,”  said  the  young  man,  undauntedly,  were 
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to  confess  a  crime 


xo  cumeoss  »  ™  of  which  I  am  not  guilty  I  have  sinned 
before  God ;  but  before  man  I  am  conscious  of  being  innocent 
and  I  will  abide  my  fate— trusting  that  Eternal  Justice  will 
yet  clear  my  character  from  those  aspersions  which  malice  oi 

accident  has  thrown  over  it.”  n , 

By  this  resolution  he  seemed  determined  to  abide.  Un 
that  night  he  was  committed  to  prison;  and,  on  the  follow-* 
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mg  day,  he  was  brought  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  what,  in  Scotland,  has  long  been  called 
a  'precognition  taken.  Almost  the  only  witnesses  were  the 
officers  and  Littledevil ;  the  whole  of  whose  depositions  went 
directly  to  criminate  him.  Some  other  tilings,  in  the  shape 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  were  brought  forward  to  support 
their  testimony ;  and  the  sheriff  was  about  to  commit  him  to 
take  his  trial  for  a  capital  crime,  when  a  young  woman,  who 
hitherto  had  stood  unobserved  among  the  spectators,  came 
forward,  pale  and  agitated,  and  requested  that  she  might  be 
heard  for  the  panel.  Some  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  her 
admissibility  among  the  witnesses  ;  but,  as  she  alone  seemed 
to  have  anything  of  an  exculpatory  nature  to  offer,  and  as 
several  individuals  present  were  willing  to  vouch  for  the 
respectability  of  her  character,  the  oath  was  administered  ; 
and  then  she  declared  that  she  had  seen  James  Wilson,  at 
six  o’clock  on  the  previous  evening,  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles  from  the  place  at  which  the  robbery  was  said  to  have 
been  committed. 

The  evidence  for  and  against  the  young  man  was  now 
equal :  one  witness  had  seen  him  running  from  the  house 
which  had  been  robbed,  and  another  had  seen  him  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  four  miles  from  the  place,  nearly  at  the  same  time ; 
but  still  there  were  a  number  of  circumstances  connected  with 
the  case,  which  seemed  to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  former,  and  it  appeared  that  the  declaration  of 
the  latter  had  only  tended  to  delay,  not  to  alter  the  nature  of 
the  sentence.  The  sheriff,  however,  still  seemed  to  hesitate, 
and  at  last  he  asked  if  nobody  else  had  seen  the  supposed 
robber  at  or  near  the  time  and  place  mentioned. 

“Yes,  there  was  one,”  said  Helen — who  had  been  the 
voluntary  witness — hesitatingly.  On  further  inquiry,  she 
ventured  to  name  Edward  Greig ;  and  at  that  moment  the 
individual  whom  she  mentioned,  and  who  had  arrived  in  the 
place  only  a  few  minutes  before,  was  seen  advancing  to  the 
spot.  His  testimony  concurred  so  exactly  with  what  she  had 
said,  that  the  sheriff  declared,  unless  it  could  he  proved  that 
the  robbery  had  been  committed  an  hour  earlier,  he  must 
believe  the  young  man  innocent.  Abram  appeared  to  be 
mustering  breath  to  say  something  upon  the  subject,  but  he 
was  prevented  by  Daniel  Hardy,  who  now  stepped  forward 
and  begged  him  to  recollect  what  he  said  about  “  all  being 
safe  when  he  went  out  at  six  of  the  clock,”  on  the  previous 
evening.  This  set  the  matter  at  rest;  and  James  AYilson 
was  liberated  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  crowd,  many  of 
whom,  from  the  first,  had  been  inclined  to  regard  the  whole 
as  a  trick  which  Abram  had  instigated  Littledevil  to  execute, 
with  the  view  of  forwarding  some  favourite  scheme  of  his 
own. 

As  soon  as  the  excitement  to  which  this  affair  gave  rise 
had  a  little  subsided,  Abram  called  at  his  friend’s,  to  express 
his  astonishment  at  so  mysterious  an  occurrence. 

“  It  must  have  been  the  great  enemy,”  he  said,  “  or  else 
some  of  those  old  women  called  witches,  whom  he  constantly 
employs  in  his  works  of  darkness,  who  had  removed  the 
articles  from  my  house,  and  disposed  of  them  where  they 
were  found,  for  a  temptation  to  lead  me  astray.  Yet,  never¬ 
theless,  I  am  glad  that  the  young  man  hath  escaped ;  for,  if 
so  be  that  he  is  innocent,  it  would  have  been  a  hard  thing  for 
him  to  suffer.”  At  the  time  alluded  to,  an  absurd  belief 
in  supernatural  agency  found  a  ready  echo  in  almost  every 
bosom,  and  thus  Daniel  Hardy  readily  concurred  in  those 
sentiments. 

Some  days  after,  Sergeant  Davey,  disguised  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  farm-servant,  was  seen  wending  his  way  to  Abram’s 
house.  As  soon  as  he  was  closeted  with  that  individual, 
he  lost  no  time  in  opening  the  business  upon  which  he  had 
been  sent. 

“My  good  master,”  he  said,  “you  promised  to  give  us  all 


the  information  you  could  anent  that  sly  fox  whom  we 
hunted  the  other  day  in  vain ;  and  Captain  Saddleboard 
sent  me  over  to  see  if  you  have  any  tidings  of  him  yet. 
The  captain  says  further,  that  if  you  can  assist  us  in  snar¬ 
ing  him,  you  may  still  lay  claim  to  them  things  called  a 
hundred  pounds,  which  have  been  offered  as  a  reward — no 
trifle,  you  guess." 

“Let  me  see,”  said  Abram.  “And  if  I  should  even  serve 
you  in  this  matter,  how  would  it  stand  with  those  persons 
in  whose  house  the  said  fox  might  be  found :  you  under¬ 
stand  me  ?  ” 

“  Why,  as  to  that,  I  can’t  exactly  say,"  was  the  sergeant’s 
reply :  “  if  we  were  to  find  the  drone  of  the  hive,  it  is  likely 
enough  we  might  give  him  a  ride,  and  free  quarters  for  a 
time ;  but  if  there  were  nothing  but  women  and  children  in 
the  house,  I  daresay  Captain  Saddleboard  would  not  care 
much  about  the  matter.” 

“Aweel,  aweel,”  said  Abram;  “give  my  humble  respects 
and  great  serviceableness  to  Captain  Saddleboard,  and  tell 
him  that  I  will  assist  him  in  this  matter,  as  he  shall  here¬ 
after  have  notice ;  but  in  consideration  thereof,  he  must 
pretend  to  make  diligent  search  after  the  person  in  whose 
house  the  fox  may  be  found,  without  endeavouring  to  find 
him.” 

Abram  then  proceeded  to  give  what  appeared  to  be  a 
number  of  very  plausible  reasons  for  making  this  request  ; 
and,  when  he  had  done— 

“Well,  well,”  said  the  soldier,  “only  let  us  know  when  to 
come,  and  let  us  have  a  guide  if  it  chances  to  be  dark,  and  I 
have  no  more  to  say.” 

When  this  affair  was  finally  settled,  Abram’s  next  care  was 
to  wait  upon  the  merchant;  and  there  he  introduced  his 
business  with  some  general  observations  on  the  troublous  and 
dangerous  times  in  which  they  lived.  In  the  truth  of  these 
his  entertainer  readily  concurred ;  and,  when  the  conversation 
had  thus  received  a  proper  direction — 

“  I  have  been  pondering  deeply,”  said  the  first-mentioned 
individual,  “  upon  the  coming  of  that  holy  man,  Mr  Greig, 
to  this  neighbourhood;  and  I  have  also  been  trying,  even 
as  I  was  strengthened  from  above,  to  devise  the  means  of 
his  safety,  and  the  safety  of  those  who  shall  give  him 
shelter.  Now,  to  eschew  the  danger  which  might  come 
unto  you,  if  you  were  found  under  the  same  roof  with  him 
— though  I  pray  that  no  search  may  be  made  after  so  good 
a  man — yet,  lest  such  should  happen,  I  have  been  com¬ 
muning  with  myself  to  have  you  to  my  poor  house  on 
that  night,  and  then  I  will  watch  for  you  myself,  while  my 
boy  shall  watch  for  the  good  man ;  and,  if  evil  come  upon 
the  place,  assuredly  ye  shall  both  escape;  for  I  have  bar¬ 
gained  with  the  master  of  a  ship,  with  whom  I  have  had 
dealings  before,  to  tarry  upon  the  east  coast  till  the  danger  is 
over,  and,  if  we  see  that  you  cannot  be  safe  in  this  poor 
afflicted  country,  then  I  will  myself  accompany  you  and  your 
family,  and  the  good  man,  abroad,  whither  I  have  been 
thinking  of  going  for  some  time  past,  until  these  perilous 
days  are  ended.” 

The  reader  need  scarcely  be  told  that  the  warmest  thanks 
were  tendered  to  Abram  for  all  this  care.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  afford  to  follow  him  through  the  remainder  of  his  some¬ 
what  circumlocutive  speeches,  nor  do  the  limits  of  the  present 
sheet  allow  of  giving  even  an  outline  of  all  the  arguments 
which  he  used.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  his  friend  to  take  exactly  the  same  view 
of  the  matter  which  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  press  upon 
him  ;  and  thus  he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  him  and 
his  daughter,  as  it  were,  into  his  own  possession,  and  becom¬ 
ing,  in  some  measure,  the  arbitrator  of  their  future  for¬ 
tunes — a  thing  which  certainly  formed  at  least  part  of 
his  scheme. 
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Two  nights  before  that  on  which  the  fugitive  preacher 
was  expected,  James  Wilson  was  seen  several  times  passing 
the  door  of  the  merchant.  In  doing  so,  he  uniformly 
slackened  his  pace,  casting  anxious  glances  at  the  entrance, 
as  if  he  had  been  looking  for  some  one  vdiom  he  could  not 
see ;  and  when  he  was  past,  he  was  observed  to  look  back 
at  almost  every  second  step.  Once,  when  a  female  passed 
the  window  on  the  inside,  he  raised  his  hand  and  dropped 
it  hurriedly ;  but  the  signal  was  unnoticed  by  her  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  and  again  he  passed  on.  This  occurred 
as  the  twilight  was  darkening  into  night.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  baffled  in  all  his  attempts  to  draw  attention ;  and, 
after  the  ebon  goddess  had  fairly  veiled  the  world  in  her 
shadow,  he  ventured  cautiously  round  to  a  small  back 
window,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted,  and 
creeping  close  along  the  earth,  till  he  came  exactly  under 
it,  he  raised  his  hand,  and  gave  two  very  slight  raps  upon 
the  glass,  allowing  a  space  to  elapse  between ;  these  after  a 
longer  pause,  were  followed  by  three  others  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  The  thing  seemed  to  answer  as  a  signal  previously 
agreed  upon;  for,  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  door  opened, 
and  a  female  form,  on  tiptoe,  glided  stealthily  around  the 
end  of  the  house,  and  approached  the  place  where  he  was 
still  lying. 

“Is  it  you,  Helen?”  were  the  first  words  spoken. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  give  me  your  hand,”  said  the  first  speaker,  “and 
take  me  to  some  place  where  I  may  impart  to  you  a  most 
important  secret.” 

The  damsel  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  led  the  way  to 
a  small  outhouse,  of  which  she  already  possessed  the  key. 
When  the  door  had  been  again  secured  on  the  inside,  the 
young  man  proceeded  to  close  up  every  crevice  lrom  which 
light  could  possibly  issue.  This  done,  he  took  a  tinder-box 
from  his  pocket,  struck  fire,  lighted  a  small  taper,  with  which 
he  was  already  provided,  and,  by  the  faint  glimmer  which  it 
afforded,  unfolded  a  letter.  It  was  addressed  to  “  Edward 
Greig,  supervisor;”  and  the  writing  appeared  to  be  a  mass 
of  unreadable  nonsense.  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  first 
paragraph : — 

“  Raed  nisuoc — Niatpac  Draobelddas  sah  deviecer  noit- 
amrofni  fo  ruoy  s’elcnu  gnimoc,  dna  ssehiu  uoy  ekat.  snaem 
ot  tneverp  ti,  htob  mih  dna  sih  reniatretne  lliw  eb  dezies  taht 
tligin,”  &c. 

From  this  specimen,  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  reader  has 
gleaned  very  little  intelligence ;  yet,  when  he  is  told  that  the 
spelling  of  the  words  is  simply  inverted — a  plan  which, .  for 
greater  secresy,  has  been  sometimes  adopted  by  ingenious 
individuals— he  will  find  that  it  is  not.  without  a  meaning. 
The  letter  writer  went  on  to  state,  in  his  own  peculiar  way, 
that  his  captain  was  getting  tired  of  these  night  expeditions, 
and  that  he  had  sworn  to  omit  no  opportunity,  of  bringing 
those  who  harboured  the  foxes,  as  he  called  them,  into  trouble. 
When  it  was  read — 

“This  comes  from  the  captain’s  own  servant,  said  the 
reader-  “and  I  got  it  from  his  cousin  this  forenoon,  with 
directions  to  try  if  possible  to  make  either  you  or  your  sister 
acquainted  with  its  contents.  ’  „ 

“  But  the  means  of  escaping  from  the  danger  ?  said  Helen, 
eagerly  ;  “  you  said  something  about  that — do  not  keep  me 
in& suspense;  for  my  heart  flutters  as  if  it  would  break. 
What  can  you  do  to  help  my  poor  father  ?” 

“Alas  !  I  can  do  but  little !”  was  the  reply;  “yet,  for  the 
sake  of  one  who  is  only  less  dear  to  him  than  she  is  to  me,  I 
would  willingly  purchase  his  safety  with  my  life.  Nor  have 
I  been  wholly  idle ;  for,  since  I  got  the  letter— judging  that 
I  would  have  no  opportunity  of  reading  it  to  you  before 


night — I  hastened  northward  to  see  if  there  were  any  vessels 
in  the  Tay  which  might  be  expected  to  sail  soon ;  and  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  one  which  will  leave  the  river,  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  for  one  of  the  Dutch  ports.  And  now, 
if  you  can  only  prevail  upon  your  father  to  be  off  in  time,  I 
will  undertake  to  warn  Mr  Greig  of  his  clanger,  and  get  him 
off  also.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  from  that  just  noticed, 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Abram  Links  called  Littledevii  to 
him,  with  an  appearance  of  some  anxiety  on  his  countenance ; 
and,  after  asking  a  few  preliminary  questions,  to  which  the 
imp  gave  such  answers  as  he  thought  proper — 

“You  must  go  to  the  Gavelburn  Brig,”  said  he,  “and 
tarry  there  till  Captain  Saddleboard  and  his  men  come  up. 
Then  you  must  take  the  captain  aside,  and  tell  him  that  he 
will  assuredly  find  the  preacher  in  Daniel  Hardy’s ;  and  when 
he  hath  secured  that  disturber  of  the  peace,  if  it  so  likes  him, 
he  may  search  every  house  in  the  place  for  the  merchant 
except  mine  own  ;  but  tell  him,  as  he  setteth  value  upon  my 
assistance,  that  he  must  not  think  to  enter  my  door  at  this 
time.” 

“  You  mean  de  merch-hant  vil  be  vid  yourself  ?”  replied  the 
boy. 

“I  said  not  so,”  was  Abram’s  answer;  “but  go  your 
ways,  and  do  as  I  have  directed;  and  take  good  heed  not 
to  blunder  this  matter,  lest  I  send  you  again  to  the  ship¬ 
masters,  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  deal  with  the  disobedient. 
Yet  I  know  that  you  can  keep  a  secret;  and  here  is  some¬ 
thing,”  he  continued,  putting  a  small  silver  coin  into  his 
hand — “  here  is  something  to  gar  you  steek  your  mouth 
upon  this  matter.” 

The  boy  took  the  money  with  an  air  which,  though  he 
durst  not  "speak,  showed  that  he  did  not  greatly  relish  the 
journey.  He  went  on  his  way,  however  ;  and  when  he  was 
gone,  his  master  could  scarcely  refrain  from  chuckling  at  his 
own  success. 

At  the  time  and  place  appointed,  Littledevii  met  Captain 
Saddleboard ;  and  when  he  had  delivered  his  message  in  the 
manner  directed — 

“  Where  do  you  suppose  we  are  likely  to  find  this  same 
merchant?”  inquired  the  latter. 

“Mynheer  Links  did  not  bid  me  say  so,”  was  the  reply. 

“Never  mind  what  Mynheer  Links  bids  you  say,”  rejoined 
the  Captain ;  “I  can  put  an  end  to  his  biddings  with  a 
pistol  bullet  whenever  I  please,  and  I  can  close  your  mouth 
too  with  a  morsel  of  the  same  kind  if  you  provoke  me  ;  but 
if  you  are  a  good  lad  and  a  loyal  subject,  you  know  I 
can  reward  you.  We  must  get  rid  of  those  vermin  who  con¬ 
tinually  keep  open  earths  for  the  foxes,  else  we  may  tear  our¬ 
selves  and  our  horses  to  pieces,  and  hunt  them  through  the 
longest  half  of  that  eternity  about  which  they  babble,  with¬ 
out0 making  them  a  bit  the  thinner.  So,  speak  out.  Where 
do  you  say  we  shall  find  him  ?” 

“Wat  vill  you  give  me  gin  I  do  tell  you?  asked  the 

“  Here  are  two  merks  for  you,  young  Mr  Mammon,  said 
the  soldier ;  “  and  if  they  won’t  do,  you  shall  have  ten  times 

their  weight  in  lead !  ”  ... 

The  imp  took  the  money,  and  then  told  him  Ins  reasons 
for  suspecting  that  the  individual  whom  he  sought  would  be 
found  at  his  master’s  house. 

After  waiting  in  a  retired  hollow  till  the  proper  time  ai- 
rived,  the  whole  party  proceeded,  with  great  caution,  to  sur¬ 
round  the  house  of  Daniel  Hardy.  _ 

“  Ho,  Mr  Hard-of-hearing,”  shouted  the  captain,  while  he 
thundered  at  the  door  with  his  foot,  “  I  wish  to  talk  a  little 
with  one  of  your  guests,  and  therefore  I  have  to  request  that 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  draw  bolt  and  bar  presently,  and  let 
me  in.” 
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To  this  noisy  summons  no  answer  was  returned,  and  he 
again  called  out — 

“As  your  husband  seems  to  be  a  little  deaf  or  so,  good  Mrs 
What  ’s-your-name,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  open  your  door  to 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects,  who  wishes  to  treat  all 
loyal  ladies  with  becoming  civility.” 

Still  there  was  no  answer.  He  lost  patience,  and  turning 
to  one  of  his  men — 

“  Sergeant  Davey,”  said  he,  “  take  up  that  stone  and  try 
if  it  will  answer  for  a  key  to  the  good  woman’s  lock.” 

The  sergeant  did  as  he  was  desired,  and,  by  pitching  the 
heavy  missile  several  times  against  the  door,  the  staple  gave 
way,  and  it  flew  open  ;  but  all  remained  as  dark  and  as  silent 
within  as  it  had  liitherto  been.  In  vain  they  searched  the 
house  from  side  to  side,  and  end  to  end ;  neither  light  nor 
fire,  nor  human  being  was  there ;  and  when  they  had  pro¬ 
cured  a  candle,  it  appeared  that  its  fugitive  inhabitants 
had  left  little  behind  them  which  even  a  thief  would  carry 
away. 

Enraged  at  this  disappointment,  the  soldiers  hastened  to 
demand  an  explanation  from  Abram,  without  whose  con¬ 
currence,  their  officer  believed,  such  a  mistake  could  not 
have  happened;  and  when  that  personage,  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  full  of  embarrassment  and  perplexity,  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  them — 

“  So,  my  good  friend,  Mr  Links,”  said  the  captain,  “  I  see 
you  have  been  endeavouring  to  play  the  same  game  with  us 
which  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  with  others ;  and 
therefore  I  would  humbly  propose  to  have  you  re-baptized, 
and  that  you  shall  in  future  be  called  Mr  Slinks.  What  say 
you  to  this  trifling  alteration  ?  ” 

“ May  it  please  your  honour,’  said  Abram,  “I  assuredly 
meant  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  you ;  but  the  devil 
has  been  at  work  to  counteract  the  integrity  of  my  pur¬ 
poses.” 

“Well,”  rejoined  the  captain,  “we  must  even  try  and 
counteract  the  integrity  of  the  devil’s  purposes,  by  searching 
your  house  for  his  emissaries.  Sergeant  Davey,”  he  added, 
turning  to  another  individual,  “  do  you  look  close  to  the  good 
saint  himself,  while  I  look  over  his  apartments.” 

The  soldier  instantly  obeyed  his  officer’s  orders,  by  twist¬ 
ing  his  hand  into  Abram’s  collar ;  and  while  the  search  was 
going  on,  he  continued  to  amuse  him  with  glowing  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  pistolings  and  hangings  which  he  had  seen,  till 
he  fairly  wrung  from  him  the  last  farthing  of  ready  money  in 
his  pockets — with  which  Abram  readily  parted,  upon  a  very 
slight  promise  that  he  would  intercede  for  him  with  the  cap¬ 
tain. 

The  search,  as  the  reader  has  no  doubt  already  antici¬ 
pated,  ended  in  the  discovery  of  no  one ;  and,  when  it  was 
over — 

“Come,  Mr  Links,”  said  the  officer,  “or  Mr  Slinks,  or 
Mr  Slinkey — whichever  name  may  answer  you  best — you 
have  brought  us  here  to  find  nothing ;  and  as  we  cannot 
return  from  the  battle  and  from  the  prey  empty-handed,  you 
must  even  prepare  to  go  along  with  us  yourself.” 

“Your  highness,”  rejoined  Abram,  tremblingly,  “cannot 
possibly  mean  to  do  as  you  say  unto  one  who  hath  been  will¬ 
ing  to  serve  you  with  his  heart,  and  his  soul,  and  his  strength, 
all  the  days  of  his  life.” 

“  As  to  the  nature  of  your  services,”  replied  the  other, 
“  we  have  had  some  evidence  to-night ;  and  therefore  I  have 
to  request  that  you  will  give  me  credit  for  speaking  the  truth 
occasionally.  So  no  more  words,  I  beseech  you.  Come, 
lads,”  he  continued,  turning  to  the  soldiers  who  stood  around, 
“can  none  of  you  produce  a  spare  girth  ;  and  if  it  is  made  of 
hemp,  so  much  the  better,  as  it  will  tend  to  familiarise  the 
gentleman  with  the  smell  of  the  material  of  which  he  may  yet 
have  the  luck  to  wear  a  cravat.” 


“  Yet  stay  a  little,”  faltered  Abram.  “  I  am  poor  and  old, 
as  ye  know ;  but  if  all  I  have  been  able  to  save  from  the 
labours  of  a  long  life  would  suffice  to  save  me  from  this  great 
disgrace,  I  -would  willingly  part  with  it ;  and  the  good  sergeant 
here  can  tell  you  I  am  an  honest  man.” 

“  I  can  tell  nothing,”  was  the  sergeant’s  reply,  “  save  that 
you  are  a  hard-fisted,  niggardly  hunks.” 

Abram’s  proposal  to  give  money  for  his  release,  was 
exactly  what  the  captain  had  been  endeavouring  to  draw 
forth ;  and  he  grasped  at  it  eagerly,  though,  in  the  present 
instance,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  unfold  his  real  senti¬ 
ments. 

“  Money,”  said  he,  “may  do  a  little.  A  pretty  present  of 
the  white  and  yellow  kind  to  our  colonel  and  the  capon¬ 
eating  abbot,  with  perhaps  a  trifle  to  my  own  men,  might  be 
of  some  service  to  you.  So  if  you  will  even  tell  us  where 
these  savings  of  yours  are  to  be  found,  wre  will  look  at  them 
and  see  what  can  be  done  for  you.” 

“  May  it  please  your  highness,”  again  said  Abram,  in  a  low 
deprecating  tone,  “  they  are  contained  in  a  small  chest,  in  a 
very  secret  part  of  the  house  ;  and  if  the  good  sergeant  here 
will  only  let  go  his  hold  of  my  throat,  I  will  run  and  bring 
the  whole  before  you  presently.” 

“  There  might  be  some  danger  of  you  losing  yourself,  if  we 
were  to  allow  you  to  go  alone  into  these  secret  parts,”  re¬ 
joined  the  former  speaker;  “or,  at  least,  you  might  lose  your 
way  back,  which  would  be  nearly  as  bad;  and  so,  in  this 
labour  of  love,  we  must  assist  you.  Do  you  therefore  lead 
the  way  to  the  chest,  while  the  good  sergeant  gives  you  his 
support ;  and  I  will  follow  myself  with  a  candle.” 

Abram  would  have  gladly  dispensed  with  the  support  and 
the  company  which  was  thus  thrust  upon  him ;  but  there 
was  no  means  of  escape,  and  he  proceeded  to  conduct  his 
captors,  with  a  most  unwilling  step,  to  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  house,  where,  by  removing  a  board  from  the  floor,  they 
were  admitted  to  a  very  narrow  underground  apartment. 
Here  he  tried  to  direct  their  attention  to  a  very  small  trunk 
as  that  which  contained  the  whole  of  his  wealth ;  but  the 
moment  it  was  rifled,  the  captain  fixing  his  eye  upon  a  larger 
one,  demanded  the  key  of  it  also.  Had  space  permitted,  an 
account  of  the  unsuccessful  shifts  by  which  Abram  tried  to 
elude  the  importunity  of  his  visitor,  might  have  amused  the 
reader  ;  but  as  there  is  still  another  part  of  our  story  to  tell, 
all  we  can  say  is  that,  after  having  taken  between  four  and 
five  hundred  merks  from  these  coffers,  the  soldiers  left  the 
house,  leaving  its  master,  at  the  same  time,  to  wring  his 
hands  in  an  agony  of  bitter  feeling,  and  curse  the  cupidity  of 
the  “  red-coated  monsters,”  as  he  called  them,  and  his  own 
folly,  by  turns. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  James  Wilson,  whose  activity 
had  drawn  on  him  the  suspicions  of  the  adverse  party,  left 
the  place,  and  retired  to  that  wild  and  uncultivated  region 
on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Fife,  which  is  still  known  as 
The  Tent’s  Moors.  This  was,  and,  for  the  most  part,  still  is, 
a  dreary  solitude,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  drift- 
sand,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  has  been  thrown  up  by 
the  sea  breeze  into  a  number  of  fantastic  and  irregular 
ridges,  resembling,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  an  ocean 
frozen  at  once,  while  its  surface  was  agitated  by  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  storm.  Some  stunted  gorse,  an  occasional  bush 
of  heath,  and  tufts  of  coarse  grass  called  bent,  were  the  only 
productions  of  the  place;  but  from  these,  several  flocks  of 
sheep,  belonging  to  different  proprietors,  contrived  to  pick 
a  scanty  supply  of  food ;  while  a  few  shepherds’  sheilings, 
and  perhaps  a  shepherd  himself,  standing  upon  some  barren 
eminence  from  which  he  could  survey  his  charge,  with  his 
plaid  wrapped  about  his  shoulders,  and  his  dog  crouching  at 
liis  feet,  were  the  only  things  which,  by  day,  gave  indications 
of  its  being  tenanted  by  man.  These,  however,  were  not  its 
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only  inhabitants.  At  a  very  early  period  of  the  country’s 
history,  bands  of  smugglers  and  wreckers,  as  they  have  some¬ 
times  been  called,  had  here  taken  up  their  residence.  The 
wreckers  were  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  shepherds 
and  their  families,  who,  from  being  removed  beyond  the  pale 
of  civilised  society,  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  lost  that 
conventional  sense  of  justice  which  must  always  support, 
and  often  supersedes  the  power  of  the  magistrate.  They  had 
become  accustomed  to  think  of  those  spoils,  thrown  ashore 
by  the  ocean,  as  blessings  sent  them  by  the  direct  hand  of 
Providence ;  and  they  even  deemed  themselves  authorised  to 
use  such  means  as  they  possessed  for  procuring  a  supply 
from  this  quarter.  Stories  are  still  told  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  endeavoured  to  decoy  vessels  to  that  dangerous 
coast,  in  the  dark  and  stormy  nights  of  winter,  by  riding  or 
running  along  the  beach  with  a  lantern,  and  then  taking 
their  station  at  some  point  where,  if  a  ship  chanced  to  strike, 
a  total  wreck  was  inevitable.  It  is  still  a  well-known  fact 
that,  if  a  vessel  gets  “embayed”  in  that  quarter,  with  an 
easterly  gale,  she  can  never  succeed  in  working  her  way  out 
to  sea  again ;  and  thus  the  poor  mariners,  mistaking  the 
treacherous  light  for  a  beacon  kindled  by  some  friendly  hand 
to  direct  them  to  the  safest  part  of  the  shore,  not  unfrequently 
ran  their  ship  upon  certain  destruction.  On  these,  as  well  as 
on  ordinary  occasions,  when  one  or  more  of  the  crew  chanced 
to  survive  the  wreck,  it  has  been  said  that  instances  were  not 
awanting  of  their  having  been  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
to  get  rid  of  these  disagreeable  ideas  as  to  the  rights  of 
property. 

To  this  solitude,  as  already  said,  James  Wilson  had  come. 
His  business  was  to  tend  a  Hock  of  sheep  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  was  reckoned  most  dangerous ;  and,  as  he 
neither  connected  himself  with  the  wreckers  nor  the 
smugglers,  in  this  peaceful  occupation  several  years  had 
passed  peacefully  and  silently  away.  The  last  of  the 
Jameses  had  abdicated  the  throne ;  William  and  Mary 
wrere  acknowledged  as  the  sovereigns  of  the  realm ;  and 
tranquillity  and  domestic  peace  had  succeeded  to  that  spirit 
of  persecution  which  previously  prevailed.  The  afternoon 
was  stormy,  and  a  stiff  gale  from  the  east  had  brought  a 
heavy  sea  into  the  bay,  which  broke  in  long  white  ridges 
along  the  shore,  with  a  noise  more  deafening  than  that  of 
thunder.  To  escape  the  storm,  James  had  taken  shelter 
behind  some  furze  bushes  which  grew  from  the  leeward 
side  of  a  sandy  eminence  skirting  the  sea.  As  he  lay  in 
this  position,  completely  screened  from  the  wind,  and,  in 
some  measure,  below  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  ocean,  which 
passed  over  his  head,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  two 
men,  who,  without  observing  him,  had  taken  their  station 
immediately  above.  When  he  first  observed  them,  they 
seemed  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  contemplating  some  object  in 
the  distance. 

“  She  is  makin’  as  muckle  leeway  as  we  could  wish,”  he 
heard  one  of  them  say,  in  a  rough  voice. 

“  Ay  is  she,”  was  the  reply  from  his  companion ;  “  and 
she  ’ll  be  on  the  Sheetwater  bank  an  hour  after  dark,  that ’s 
certain.” 

“  And  dry  before  midnight,  if  she  haud  thegither  as  lang,” 
said  the  first  speaker. 

“Well,  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  take  all  on  board, 
say  I,”  rejoined  the  other.  “  But  come,  Tom,  we  mustn’t 
lose  time,  so  let  us  go,  and  give  warning  where  it  is 
wanted.” 

With  these  words  they  both  marched  off ;  and,  when  they 
were  gone,  the  shepherd,  on  venturing  a  look  toward  the 
ocean,  saw  the  subject  of  their  speculations  in  a  ship,  which 
had  unfortunately  got  within  those  headlands  forming  the 
boundary  of  that  dangerous  creek  called  St  Andrew’s  Bay. 
Her  appearance  and  situation  seemed  to  engross  his  atten¬ 


tion  for  a  time ;  and,  when  Iris  eye,  wearied  out  with  its  gaze 
on  the  foaming  waters,  again  sought  the  shore,  at  a  point 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  vessel  than  that  which  he  occupied, 
he  saw  an  elderly  individual  scanning  her  with  great  care 
through  a  glass.  When  he  appeared  to  have  satisfied  him¬ 
self  as  to  her  identity,  he  too  marched  off  with  a  hasty  step, 
as  if  he  had  been,  in  some  way  or  other,  interested  in  her 
fate.  When  all  were  gone  the  young  shepherd  continued 
for  some  time  to  look  with  striving  eyes  at  the  vessel,  which 
was  still  vainly  endeavouring  to  clear  the  land.  He  saw  her 
remaining  sails  split  to  tatters,  and  then,  sitting  down,  with 
his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  he  fell  into  what  might  have 
been  deemed  a  brown  study.  It  was  of  short  duration,  how¬ 
ever  ;  for,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  rose  again,  began  to  pen  his 
flock,  though  it  still  wanted  half  an  hour  of  the  usual  time  ; 
and,  when  this  was  done,  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  St 
Andrews. 

Night  came  on ;  and,  in  a  little  after  the  time  spoken  of, 
the  vessel  was  aground,  in  such  a  manner  as,  at  once,  to  put 
an  end  to  all  hopes  of  ever  getting  her  off  again.  The  crew, 
anxious  to  save  their  lives,  took  to  the  boats,  leaving  some 
passengers  whom  they  had  on  board  to  their  fate ;  but,  in 
endeavouring  to  pass  the  boiling  surf,  the  boats,  one  and  all, 
upset,  and  their  lifeless  bodies  were,  shortly  after,  washed 
ashore,  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  nearly  a  dozen  of  men, 
who  were  now  assembled  on  the  beach.  As  soon  as  the  tide 
had  receded  so  far  as  to  make  the  attempt  safe,  these  men 
were  on  the  deck  of  the  wrecked  vessel,  and  commencing 
their  work  of  pillage  without  hesitation.  On  reaching  the 
cabin,  however,  they  were  delayed  for  a  few  minutes  by  two 
elderly  men  and  two  females,  one  of  the  former  of  whom 
claimed  a  part  of  the  cargo  as  his  own,  while  the  other,  by  a 
solemn  warning  of  punishment  in  a  future  state,  tried  to  dis¬ 
suade  them  from  appropriating  to  themselves  that  which  be¬ 
longed  to  others. 

“Handspike  the  dotard,  Tom,”  cried  a  rough  voice; 
“  you  're  the  bravest  fellow  on  all  the  coast  for  giving  the 
law  to  them  blackguards  who  would  deprive  us  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  Providence.” 

“  Is  there  never  a  pistol  among  us  ?  ”  inquired  the  indi¬ 
vidual  thus  addressed — who,  in  fact,  had  once  been  a  pirate, 
and  who  did  not  seem  at  all  averse  to  the  work  pointed 
out  to  him ;  “  is  there  never  a  pistol  ?  ”  he  continued, 
“  which  would  be  a  more  genteeler  way  of  settling  the  ould 
gentleman." 

“  Ay,  ay,  here  is  twa,”  cried  a  third  person,  handing  the 
weapons  to  him  who  last  spoke ;  “  and  dinna  forget  to  clear 
us  of  the  squalling  of  the  g inkies  ” — meaning  the  females. 

While  this  was  passing,  three  of  the  passengers  veiled  their 
faces  with  their  hands,  and  an  involuntary  shudder  passed 
over  them ;  but  the  fourth,  who,  from  the  solemnity  of  his 
manner,  seemed  to  have  been  a  preacher,  looked  the  ruffian 
steadily  in  the  face,  and  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

“  God  hath  said,  Thou  shalt  commit  no  murder :  and  He 
has  said  further — The  land  shall  not  be  cleansed  from  blood, 
but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.” 

“  I  will  let  you  hear  an  amen  to  your  sermon  presently,” 
interrupted  the  other ;  and,  as  he  spake,  he  raised  and  cocked 
one  of  the  pistols ;  but,  before  he  could  fire,  a  second  party 
of  men  rushed  into  the  cabin,  and  a  general  scuffle  ensued,  in 
which  it  was  discharged  without  doing  any  harm. 

“  0  Abram,  Abram !  save  us  from  these  monsters,” 
shrieked  one  of  the  females ;  but  the  individual  whom  she 
thus  addressed  only  muttered  between  his  teeth  : — “  I ’ve  got¬ 
ten  eneueh  of  you  already,”  and  persisted  with  his  com¬ 
panions  in  endeavouring  to  chive  the  first  intruders  from  the 
ship,  which  he  said  contained  nothing  but  what  was  his.  A 
desperate  battle  followed  ;  for  both  parties  seemed  determined 
to  defend  their  supposed  rights  to  the  last.  Some  blood  had 
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been  already  spilt,  and  tlie  sacrifice  of  life  appeared  inevit¬ 
able;  but,  before  anything  could  be  decided,  a  body  of 
dragoons  arrived,  and  took  both  wreckers  and  smugglers  into 
custody. 

When  this  had  been  done,  a  young  man  entered  the  cabin, 
and,  taking  the  oldest  of  the  four  passengers  by  the  hand- — 
“  My  uncle,”  he  said,  “  welcome  to  your  native  land  again. 
Thank  God,  the  persecuting  days  are  over,  and  we  may  now 
meet  in  peace.” 

“Let  us  thank  God  for  this  signal  deliverance  !  ”  said  the 
venerable  man.  “  But,  may  I  ask,  Edward,  if  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  your  promised  bride,  and  your  intended  father-in-law, 
that  you  salute  neither  ?  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  young  man.  “  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  neither  ;”  and  he  hastened  to  take  a  hand  of  each. 

°  “  Next  to  God,”  said  Daniel  Hardy — who,  as  the  reader 
may  have  guessed,  was  the  other  male  passenger — “  we  owe 
to  you  the  debt  of  our  lives  ;  for  ye  came,  as  if  by  a  divine 
commission,  to  save  them  in  the  day  and  the  hour  of  extreme 
peril.” 

“  Not  to  me,”  was  the  reply,  “  but  to  this  young  man,  but 
for  whom  I  had  probably  never  heard  more  of  you  upon 
earth ;”  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  brought  forward  James  Wilson. 

When  they  were  leaving  the  ship,  the  unfortunate  Abram 
caught  a  glance  of  Mr  Greig,  and  called  out  in  the  most  sup¬ 
plicating  tones — 

“  Good  and  holy  Mr  Greig,  will  you  not  try  to  save  me 
from  these  ravening  wolves,  who  have  now  laid  hold  on  me, 
even  as  I  tried  to  savfe  you  in  the  day  of  your  trouble  ?  ” 

“  Save  ye,  indeed,”  said  Sergeant  Davey,  who  now  had  him 
in  charge.  “  Save  you,  as  you  tried  to  save  him,  when  you 
sent  Littledevil  to  bring  Captain  Saddleboard  to  the  very 
door  of  the  house  in  which  you  expected  him  to  lodge,  for  the 
sake  of  them  hundred  pounds.” 

To  the  initiated  story-reader,  farther  details  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  superfluous.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  two  sisters, 
Agnes  and  Helen,  were  soon  after  married,  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Greig,  to  the  respective  objects  of  their  affection.  Mr  Greig 
himself  was  promoted  to  a  kirk,  in  which  he  continued  to 
preach  till  his  Divine  Master  saw  meet  to  call  him  to  that 
rest  above  for  which  he  had  contended  below.  Daniel  Hardy 
again  prospered  as  a  village-merchant.  The  ci-devant  pirate 
was  hanged  ;  and  Abram  was  so  heavily  fined  for  smuggling 
that  he  never  recovered  from  the  blow,  but  died  soon  after, 
in  extreme  poverty. 


EARLY  ATTACHMENTS. 

“  It  is  a  tale,  better,  perhaps,  untold— 

A  dark  page  in  the  history  of  mankind, 

Which  would  be  better  wholly  blotted  out, 

It  grieves  me  much  to  speak  of  evil  things, 

Thou  knowest — yet  thou  urgest  me  to  speak. 

Well,  then,  draw  near  and  listen.” — Lady  Bulwcr. 

Marion  Somerville  was  a  nice,  lively,  good-looking  girl 
of  eighteen,  the  heiress  of  the  wide  domains  of  Clarnsdell. 
An  only  child,  she  lost  both  her  parents  when  very  young ; 
and,  during  her  minority,  which  was,  by  her  father’s  will, 
to  extend  only  till  the  period  of  her  marriage,  she  was  under 
the  guardianship  of  her  maternal  uncle.  She  was  a  good- 
natured  girl  enough ;  but  having  been  petted  when  a  child, 
she  had,  what  few  women  are  unprovided. with,  a  will  of  her 
own,  which  she  exercised  indiscriminately,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  impulse.  There  was  a  want  of  determination 
too  about  her  as  regarded  herself :  she  was  too  facile  of 
purpose. 

Even  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighteen,  Marion  still  dwelt 


“with  deep  affection  and  recollection”  on  the  happy 
moments  she  had  spent  at  the  village  school  of  Anderton, 
some  twelve  years  before.  Although  situated  about  twenty 
miles  from  her  estate,  Anderton  was  the  nearest  place  where 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  needle-work  were  taught 
in  a  genteel  manner ;  and  thither  had  she  been  sent,  to  the 
care  of  her  deceased  father’s  sister,  an  old  maiden  lady,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  those 
polite  accomplishments,  prior  to  her  being  doomed  to  under¬ 
go  the  miseries  of  human  life,  at  the  rate  of  eighty,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  hundred  guineas  a-year,  in  an  Edinburgh  or  a  London 
boarding-school. 

At  the  Anderton  establishment  there  was  a  mixture  of 
girls  and  boys ;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  on  such  occasions, 
there  was  a  deal  of  what  children  dignify  with  the  name 
of  “  sweathearting ;  ”  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  girls — for  they  are  always  the  first  to  make  advances— 
putting  themselves  under  the  protection  of  those  boys  who 
happen  to  be  in  the  daily  habit  of  going  the  same  way,  or 
part  of  the  same  way,  home.  Marion’s  companion  was  a 
pretty  little  fellow,  with  curly  auburn  locks,  two  years 
older  than  herself,  named  Arthur  Warrington ;  and,  although 
it  took  him  a  considerable  distance  off  his  own  road,  he  in¬ 
variably  accompanied  Marion  to  the  very  door  of  her  aunt's 
house.  Marion  felt  proud  of  his  attentions,  and  determined 
in  her  own  mind  never  to  quarrel  with  him,  however  much 
people  might  ridicule  her  for  going  with  him.  One  day — -one 
eventful  day — having  been  rewarded  by  the  schoolmaster  with 
a  half  holiday,  or,  in  other  words,  the  schoolmaster  having 
rewarded  himself  with  a  few  hours  relaxation  from  his  very 
arduous  duties,  Marion  and  Arthur  thought  they  might,  as 
they  thus  had  plenty  of  time  upon  their  hands,  go  home  by 
Hardy’s  Mill,  which  was  about  two  miles  further  round  than 
their  usual  way.  Accordingly  they  set  off  through  the  fields 
in  high  spirits  gathering  buttercups  and  daisies  as  they  went ; 
and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ere  they  arrived  at  the  brink 
of  the  stream  below  the  mill,  which  was  crossed  by  a  single 
wooden  plank.  With  great  glee  Arthur  ran  across  first, 
and  then  called  to  Marion  to  follow  him.  Terrified  not  a 
little,  she  began  to  creep  along  the  plank  upon  all  fours  in  a 
state  of  nervous  trepidation  ;  and  when  about  the  middle  of 
it,  her  fears  overcame  her,  she  let  go  her  hold,  and  fell  into 
the  stream,  which,  luckily,  was  rather  shallow  in  the  sum¬ 
mer-time.  Instantly  Arthur  leapt  in  after  her,  and,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  succeeded  in  bringing  her  to  the 
opposite  bank,  “all  dripping  wet.”  With  a  feeling  of 
gratitude,  her  first  impulse  was  to  throw  her  tiny  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  sobbed  out — “  Dear  Taddy,  I  love  you 
much  I  ” 

When  she  reached  her  aunt’s  house  that  night  it  was 
almost  dark.  Her  aunt,  Miss  Wilhelmina  Fizgig,  had  be¬ 
gun  to  entertain  some  fears  for  her  safety,  the  servant  maid 
having  been  despatched  about  six  to  the  schoolhouse,  to 
ascertain  whether  Miss  Marion  had  been  “  kept  in ;  ”  but 
the  dominie  and  his  wife  having  gone  out  to  tea,  no  one 
was  visible  but  a  little  sootbedizened  girl,  with  her  wiry 
hair  done  up  in  choicest  whiteybrown,  who  acted  as  maid 
of  all  work  to  the  family ;  and  she  “  didna  ken  naetliing 
aboot  it.”  Thug  was  Miss  Fizgig’s  servant  compelled  to 
return  as  wise  as  she  went.  Another  hour  having  elapsed, 
during  which  Miss  Fizgig  had  repeatedly  pulled  up  her 
drawing-room  window,  and  vainly  peered  out  into  the  road, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  first  view  of  the  little  culprit, 
and  the  first  tidings  of  her  approach,  the  maid-servant  was 
desired  to  leave  off  scouring  the  dishes  in  the  kitchen,  and  to 
perform  the  same  operation  to  the  country  round,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  village  of  Anderton.  These  directions  the 
maid-servant  promised  implicitly  to  obey ;  but,  like  Mrs 
Maclarty,  not  being  OYerwilling  to  be  “fashed”  with  the 
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performance  of  what  she  deemed  superfluous  labour,  the 
more  especially  at  a  time  when  she  was  momentarily  ex¬ 
pecting  a  call  from  her  pro-tempore  sweetheart,  John  Dowdle, 
who,  when  he  had  nothing  better  to  do,  made  love  to  her 
purely  for  the  sake  of  the  supper  and  aquavit*  with  which 
she  was  wont  to  regale  him,  made  a  feint  of  leaving  the 
house  by  the  front,  but  almost  immediately  returned  by 
the  back  door.  At  eight  o’clock  she  once  more  went  out, 
and  came  in  again  instantly,  carrying  the  information,  that 
“she  couldna  see  Miss  Marion,”  up  stairs  to  her  mistress, 
who  thus  allowed  herself  to  be  egregiously  deceived  into  the 
belief  that  “the  faithful  creature”  had  actually  done  as  she 
had  desired  her. 

In  about  half  an  hour  more,  the  young  lady  made  her 
appearance  in  propria  persona.  She  was  well  rated  by 
her  aunt  for  her  extraordinary  want  of  punctuality,  and  for 
the  consequent  trouble  she  had  occasioned ;  and,  after 
Miss  Wilhelmina  Fizgig  had  scolded  her  trembling  little 
niece  to  nearly  her  heart’s  desire,  she  caught  her  up  by 
one  of  the  arms  and  nearly  jerked  it  off  in  an  attempt  to 
impress  with  effect  upon  her  mind  the  unparalleled  evil 
of  the  deed  of  which  she  had  been  guilty.  As  for  the 
frock  and  trousers  she  had  on,  they  were  now  rendered 
hardly  fit  for  the  meanest  drudge  to  wear — at  least  so  said 
Miss  Fizgig,  who  concluded  the  evening’s  amusements  by 
calling  Marion  “a  little  pest,”  and  sending  her  supperless 
to  bed.  The  next  morning  she  was  packed  off  to  her 
uncle  at  Clarensdell.  From  that  time  Marion  had  never 
seen  Arthur,  yet  she  thought  not  of  him  but  with  delight ; 
and  ended  by  fancying  herself  desperately  in  love  with 
him. 

Having  been  invited  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  a  friend 
of  hers,  whose  father’s  house  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Clarensdell,  Marion  rose  betimes,  and  set  out  immediately 
after  breakfast,  accompanied  by  her  waiting-maid,  Barbara. 
Part  of  her  road  lay  through  the  wood  of  Blantyre ;  and 
when  about  the  centre  of  it,  she  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  meet  a  young  gentleman  coming  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  as  the  hour  was  so  early,  and 
the  road  not  much  frequented.  He  saluted  her  with  a 
“  Good  morning,  madam  !  ”  and  passed  on.  There  was 
something  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  ay,  and  in  the  features 
of  his  face  too,  which  struck  Marion  as  being  familiar  to 
her.  She  could  not,  however,  bring  herself  to  recollect 
where  she  had  seen  him.  It  was  strange  that  an  incident  so 
commonplace  as  this  could  make  any  lasting  impression  upon 
Marion’s  mind  ;  but  so  it  was — she  could  not  for  the  life  of 
her  banish  the  recollections  of  the  form  and  voice  of  the 
stranger.  It  was  unaccountable  even  to  herself.  He 
haunted  her  waking  thoughts  all  that  day,  and  her  dreams 
all  that  night.  The  next  morning  it  was  still  the  same. 
Marion  became  silent  and  contemplative.  Her  friend,  Miss 
Falkland,  could  not  imagine  what  had  come  over  her,  but 
looked  forward  to  an  entertainment  which  her  father  in¬ 
tended  giving  the  ensuing  night  as  a  thing  to  raise  Marion’s 
depressed  spirits.  And  it  did  so ;  for  at  that  entertain¬ 
ment  Marion  again  beheld  the  stranger  who  had  passed 
her  in  the  wood  the  preceding  morning.  He  paid  her 
very  great  attention ;  and  when  together  they  were  as 
happy  a  couple  as  were  in  the  room  that  night.  They 
invariably  danced  together,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  envy 
of  sundry  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  sadly 
shocked  at  the  monopoly. 

Once  during  a  sprightly  conversation  with  the  gentleman 
of  the  wood,  Marion  smiled  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles.  He 
started.  She  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment. 

“  Pardon  me  !  ”  he  exclaimed ;  “  but  when  you  smiled 
then,  you  called  up  before  me  the  image  of  a  little  girl  I  once 
knew." 
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Indeed!  said  Marion,  while  her  heart  fluttered  as  she 
spoke. 

“  \  es  !  said  the  stranger,  with  enthusiasm.  “  She  was 
the  sweetest,  kindest,  prettiest  child  I  ever  met  with.” 

“  And  pray,”  inquired  Marion,  “  what  may  have  been  the 
name  of  the  little  divinity  ?  ” 

“  Marion !  ”  was  the  reply. 

“  What  else  ?  ” 

“  Really,  I  cannot  tell,”  said  the  gentleman,  who,  Marion 
felt  assured,  was  no  other  than  Arthur  Warrington.  “I 
never  knew  her  by  any  other  name  than  Marion.” 

“  How  odd  !  ”  exclaimed  Marion,  not  wishing,  as  yet,  to 
acknowledge  her  identity. 

Shortly  after  this  the  party  broke  up,  and  Marion  retired 
to  her  couch  that  night  in  a  much  better  humour  with  herself 
and  everybody  else  than  she  had  been  for  the  last  two  days. 

A  week  elapsed  ere  Marion  Sommerville  again  beheld 
Arthur  Warrington.  She  was  strolling  in  the  same  wood 
in  which  he  had  so  suddenly  re-appeared  ;  and,  ere  she 
was  aware  of  any  one’s  approach,  Arthur  was  again  by 
her  side.  He  spoke;  and  Marion  felt  she  loved  him. 
His  converse  was  chiefly  about  the  Marion  Avho  had  been 
his  school  companion  in  days  gone  by.  He  said  that  now 
being  in  a  situation  to  marry,  he  should  like  to  look  upon 
Marion  again  ;  and  if  he  saw  in  her  the  same  being  he 
had  once  seen,  if  he  beheld  the  same  perfection  in  the  wo¬ 
man  as  his  boyish  dreams  had  ascribed  to  the  girl,  he 
would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  offer  her  his  hand. 
He  then  recounted  the  adventure  he  and  his  little  sweet¬ 
heart  had  had  at  the  mill-stream.  Marion  hung  upon  his 
account  of  it  with  breathless  delight ;  and  when  he  reached 
that  part  where  she  had  thrown  her  arms  around  his  neck 
upon  his  rescuing  her  from  the  water,  and  was  about  to 
repeat  the  words  she  had  uttered  on  that  occasion,  she 
stopped  him,  and,  looking  archly  in  his  face,  asked  whither 
she  would  not  tell  him  what  his  Marion  had  said ;  but,  ere 
he  could  return  an  answer  either  in  the  affirmative  or  in  the 
negative,  she  came  out  with — “Dear  Taddy,  I  love  you  much!” 

Arthur  Warrington,  on  hearing  those  words,  spoken  in 
nearly  the  same  tone  of  voice  as  his  remembrance  assured  him 
he  had  once  heard  them  before,  gave  an  involuntary  start  as 
the  pleasant  truth  flashed  across  his  mind. 

“  And  are  you  indeed  my  own  Marion  ?  ”  he  cried ;  “  then 
the  visions  of  my  boyhood  were  not  delusive.  Marion,”  he 
continued,  more  calmly,  “  I  have  no  fine  gilded  words  with 
which  to  woo  you ;  but  believe  in  my  truth  and  my  sincerity, 
when  I  address  you  in  this  plain  and  simple  phrase — I  love 

y°u” 

And  the  affection  Marion  entertained  for  him  was  recipro¬ 
cal — at  least  she  thought  so,  and,  after  a  while,  she  confessed 
it  to  him.  Arthur  was  happy.  He  proposed,  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  with  the  full  consent  of  Marion’s  uncle.  At  the  end 
of  the  week,  however,  business  of  importance  called  him 
home;  and  he  tore  himself  reluctantly  away,  promising  to 
return  in  less  than  a  month,  which  was  the  time  fixed  upon 
for  the  solemnisation  of  their  nuptials.  Thus  deprived  of  the 
sweet  solace  of  communion  with  her  lover,  except  through  the 
cold  medium  of  the  post-office,  Marion’s  spirits,  which,  during 
his  stay,  had  been  in  the  highest  possible  state,  now  fell  con¬ 
siderably  below  zero.  She  pined  in  thought  for  more  than 
two  days,  during  which, 

“Slumber  soothed  not,  pleasure  could  not  please.” 

During  all  that  time  she  looked  eagerly  for  a  letter  from  him 
her  heart  held  dear,  as  the  only  thing  that  could  raise  her 
soul  beyond  the  pale  of  calm  indifference  to  every  object 
around  her. 

On  the  third- morning,  the  post-boy  brought  two  letters 
for  Marion — one  was  from  Arthur  Warrington.  It  was  tlnj 
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first  love-letter — certainly  the  first  from  Arthur  Warrington 
— she  had  ever  received.  There  was  a  strange  flushing  of 
her  cheek,  a  fluttering  at  her  heart,  and  her  pulse  beat 
quicker  as  she  undid  the  seal,  the  impress  of  which  was  a 
dove  bearing  a  letter,  and  the  motto  underneath  was  “  lic- 
pondet  vite.” 

“What  a  mysterious  feeling  is  that,”  says  Lady  Buhver  in 
her  talented  novel  of  “  Cheveley,”  “which  we  experience 
upon  beholding,  for  the  first  time,  the  writing  of  the  person 
we  love  addressed  to  ourselves  !  However  commonplace  the 
subject  and  the  words  may  be,  yet  to  us  they  have  a  mean¬ 
ing  and  a  mystery  the  same  words  never  had  before,  and 
never  will  have  again.  They  are  looked  upon,  again  and 
again,  in  every  possible  direction :  we  try  to  discover  if  our 
names  are  written  more  clearly  or  more  tremblingly  than  the 
rest ;  and,  in  either  case,  our  hearts  are  satisfied  with  the 
omen.  Even  the  paper  is  scrutinised  to  its  very  edges,  as 
though  we  had  never  seen  a  sheet  of  paper  before,  or  as  if 
that  sheet  of  paper  must  of  necessity  be  different  and  superior 
to  any  that  had  been  previously  made,  like  characters  traced 
in  milk,  which  are  weak  and  invisible  till  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  fire :  each  time  we  gaze  on  this  mysterious  paper,  the 
warmth  of  our  own  imagination  brings  out  a  force  and  a 
meaning  that  was  imperceptible  before ;  then  every  word  is 
kissed  as  passionately  as  if  they  were  the  lips  that  could  have 
uttered  them.” 

All  this  did  Marion  feel ;  and  a  full  hour  passed  uncon¬ 
sciously  away  ere  she  laid  down  Arthur’s  letter,  and  took 
up  the  other  which  the  post-boy  had  brought.  It  proved 
to  be  an  invitation  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  a  friend  at 
Lilburn — a  little  village  thirty  miles  distant ;  and  her  uncle, 
observing  the  depressed  state  of  her  spirits,  advised  her  to 
accept  it.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  after  writing  to 
Arthur,  she  departed  for  Lilburn. 

Mrs  Esdaile,  the  friend  whom  she  went  to  see,  had  been 
the  daughter  of  a  most  intimate  companion  of  her  mother ; 
and  having  recently  bestowed  her  heart  and  hand  upon  Mr 
Esdaile,  a  gentleman  who  had  once  belonged  to  the  army, 
but  having  sold  out,  he  lived  by  those  imperceptible  means 
which  many  in  this  world  live  by ;  that  is,  his  neighbours 
could  not  comprehend  how  he  contrived  to  live  in  the  manner 
he  did  without  a  profession,  trade,  or  calling  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  and  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  enlighten  them  on 
the  subject. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Marion  Sommerville  had  seen  her 
friend  since  her  marriage,  and  the  reception  she  met  with  was 
warm  in  the  extreme.  When  Marion  arrived,  Mr  Esdaile 
was  not  at  home.  Her  friend  said  that  he  had  gone  a  short 
way  into  the  country.  Marion  was  rather  pleased  than  other¬ 
wise  at  his  absence,  as  it  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  and  telling  those  many  little  nameless  circumstances  which 
female  friends,  who  have  been  some  time  parted,  always  have 
to  tell. 

After  tea,  Marion,  at  Mrs  Esdaile’s  desire,  sat  down  at  the 
piano  and  played  over  several  of  those  airs  with  which  they 
were  both  familiar.  One  song  in  particular,  entitled,  “  I  ne’er 
can  love  again,”  had  been  a  great  favourite  of  theirs,  and 
Marion  was  called  upon  to  repeat  it  more  than  once.  The 
words  ran  someway  thus : — 

“  ALis,  he’s  gone!— all  hope  is  o’er; 

No  joy — no  joy  for  me  ; 

Within  this  blighted  heart,  no  moro 
May  comfort  ever  be. 

All  that  the  world  affords  can  bring 
Not  such  delight  as  when 
We  pledged  our  faith  beside  the  spring : 

I  ne’er  can  love  again. 

“  A  suitor  comes  from  distant  land 
Where  happiness  doth  live  ; 

1  cannot  offer  him  my  hand, 

When  1  ’ve  no  heart  to  give. 


My  rosy  cheek,  mine  eyes  so  bright, 

That  won  the  praise  of  men, 

Are  faded,  dim,  and  joyless  quite  : 

I  ne’er  can  love  again. 

“  The  flowers  are  withering  on  the  stem, 

The  leaves  upon  the  boughs ; 

But  I  shall  fall  long,  long  ere  them, 

The  sport  of  broken  vows. 

Oh !  when  I  die,  let  mo  be  laid 
In  yonder  peaceful  glen  ; 

Beside  the  spring  let  my  grave  be  made, 

Ne’er  to  know  love  again.” 

Ere  Marion  had  finished  the  singing  of  this  song  for  the 
third  time,  Mr  Esdaile  and  another  gentleman  entered  the 
apartment  unperceived  by  her.  Seating  themselves  quietly 
on  a  sofa  near  the  fireplace,  “  they  spoke  not,  they  moved  not, 
they  looked  not  around,  but  earnestly  gazed  ”  upon  the  fair 
vocalist,  as  if  attention  had  been  suddenly  aroused  within 
them,  demanding  at  their  hands  the  respect  of  silence. 
When  the  air  terminated,  they  arose  and  drew  nearer  the 
piano ;  and  Marion,  in  turning  towards  Mrs  Esdaile,  for  the 
first  time  observed  them.  They  were  instantly  introduced 
by  the  lady  of  the  house  as  her  husband,  and  his  friend,  Mr 
Walsingham.  Marion  thought  she  had  never  before  seen  so 
elegant  a  man  as  Mr  Walsingham.  His  figure  was  tall  and 
commanding,  his  eyes  dark  and  penetrating,  his  manner 
agreeable ;  and  he  possessed  that  peculiar  beauty  so  grateful 
to  the  eye  of  the  female  sex,  black  whiskers.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  he  raided  her  upon  the  burthen  of  the  song 
he  had  heard  her  sing. 

“  I  trust,”  said  he,  “  that  the  words,  ‘  I  ne’er  can  love 
again,’  were  not  uttered  by  you  in  sober  earnest,  else  I  shall 
certainly  insist  on  all  unmarried  gentlemen  adding  a  drop  of 
prussic  acid  to  their  nightly  toddy.” 

Marion,  in  the  plain  simplicity  of  her  heart,  answered  him, 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  manner  possible,  by  saying  that  at 
the  time  she  was  singing  a  song  she  took  no  heed  of  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  words,  but  merely  looked  on  them  as 
so  many  partners  of  the  notes,  without  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  give  due  effect  to  the  air.  When  considered 
apart  from  the  music,  they  were  usually,  she  said,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  meaningless  sentences,  often  amounting  to  the  absurd, 
tagged  together  promiscuously. 

Marion  could  not  tell  how  it  was,  but  she  felt  a  sort  of 
restraint  in  Walsingliam’s  presence,  which  effectually  put 
to  the  rout  all  her  accustomed  liveliness,  and  she  could 
not  converse  with  him  in  the  same  manner  as  she  could 
with  other  people.  Hers  was  a  feeling  of  respect  almost 
bordering  upon  awe.  And  yet  Mr  Walsingham’s  conver¬ 
sation  was  comprised  of  nothing  more  than  the  merest 
commonplaces ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  some  people 
have  the  art  of  bestowing  on  the  commonest  words  an 
interest  and  a  novelty  of  expression  that  others  would  fail 
of  imparting  to  the  most  original  ideas.  Besides,  Mr  Wal¬ 
singham  Avas  in  the  best  spirits  imaginable,  and  seemed 
determined  to  gain  the  good  graces  of  Marion.  It  is  as¬ 
tonishing  how  the  Avish  to  please  ensures  success ;  about 
the  only  wish,  alas!  that  does  ensure  its  oavu  fulfilment, 
and  therefore  I  Avonder  that  it  is  not  a  more  universal  one. 
That  night,  Avhen  Marion  Avent  to  bed,  her  dreams  Avcre  of 
Walsingham,  and  Arthur  Avas  forgotten.  Notwithstanding 
the  aAve  she  felt  in  Walsingham’s  presence,  it  Avas  e\i- 
dent  that  he  had  made  some  slight  impression  on  her  heart. 

During  her  stay,  Mr  Esdaile  Avas  polite  and  gentlemanly 
toAvards  her,  but  his  attentions  Avere  cold  and  commonplace 
when  compared  Avith  those  of  Mr  Walsingham.  So  hand¬ 
some  and  accomplished  too  as  Mr  Walsingham  was — at 
least  she,  from  Avant  of  experience,  considered  him  accom¬ 
plished — there  could  be  little  Avonder  that  Marion  felt  proud 
of  his  attentions.  He  Avas  a  daily  visitor  at  Mr  Esdaile’s, 
and  in  the  evening — for  it  was  yet  but  early  autumn- -they 
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all  strolled  out  together,  on  which  occasions  Walsingham  was 
invariably  the  companion  of  Marion,  nor  did  they  usually 
think  of  retracing  their  steps  till  after  the  moon  had  risen. 
On  their  return  to  the  villa,  they  had  always  music,  for 
Marion  could  sing,  Mr  Walsingham  could  sing,  Mrs  Esdaile 
could  sing,  and  Mr  Esdaile  could  sing— a  little ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  did  not  know  a  single  note  of  music,  but,  having  a 
pretty  correct  ear,  he  could  lilt  over  a  song  after  hearing  it 
once  or  twice  sung.  Mr  Walsingham’s  knowledge  of  music 
was  nothing  very  extraordinary,  but  he  always  contrived  to 
sing  a  tolerable  second  when  the  person  who  sung  the  first 
was  a  young  and  handsome  female. 

Many  a  girl,  older  and  more  experienced  than  Marion 
Sommerville  was — ay,  and  many  a  young  man  too,  have 
felt  the  powerful  aid  that  moonlight  walks  and  music,  par¬ 
ticularly  duet  singing,  afford  to  the  engenderment  of  love. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Marion  herself 
should  have  fallen  a  ready  victim  to  such  mysterious  fas¬ 
cinations,  when,  in  addition,  her  always  constant  companion 
was  a  handsome  man  who  strove  on  every  occasion  to  render 
himself  agreeable. 

Walsingham  praised  her  eyes,  her  hair — indeed  every 
feature  she  possessed — in  the  most  enraptured  manner ; 
and  for  so  doing,  Marion  deemed  him  a  sensible,  nay,  a 
very  sensible,  man.  She  thought  of  Arthur ;  but  he  fell  far 
into  the  shade  when  she  attempted  to  compare  him  with 
her  new-found  friend,  Mr  Walsingham.  Arthur  had  never 
praised  her  eyes,  and,  as  she  felt  well  assured  that  they 
were  exceedingly  pretty,  she  began  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  he  was  utterly  insensible  to  their  beauty.  He  had 
never  even  uttered  one  word  of  flattery.  Oh  !  he  was  not 
for  an  instant  to  be  put  into  competition  with  Mr  Walsing¬ 
ham.  Yet,  for  all  this,  her  better  nature  prompted,  and 
she  resolved  to  keep  the  vows  she  had  pledged  to  Arthur. 
Poor  girl !  unskilled  in  the  world’s  ways,  she  did  not  know 
that  an  elevated  and  sincere  affection  despises  the  arts  of 
flattery,  and  that  it  is  only  a  feigned  love  which  delights  in 
them. 

There  is,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  an  extraordinary 
fascination  in  flattery,  that  makes  its  way  even  against  the 
iron  hearts  of  the  votaries  of  long  experience.  There  is 
nothing  so  likely  to  conciliate  your  good  opinion  of  others, 
as  to  find  that  they  either  entertain  or  profess  to  entertain 
exaggerated  notions  of  yourself.  “  A  gift,”  says  Solomon, 
“  perverteth  the  wise ;  ”  and  what  gift  so  pleasing  to  the 
vanity  of  the  human  heart,  as  that  one  which,  after  all, 
costs  least  to  offer — Flattery  !  It  is  impossible,  if  not 
ungrateful  of  you  to  judge  impartially  of  those  who  have 
judged  favourably  of  you.  The  smoke  of  the  incense  which 
they  offer  you,  rises  up  between  you  and  them,  and  you  see 
them  through  the  coloured  medium  of  that  cloud,  with  all 
their  good  qualities  magnified,  and  all  their  imperfections 
dimmed. 

The  evening  preceding  the  day  which  Marion  had  fixed 
on  for  her  return  home,  she  found  herself  suddenly  left 
alone  in  the  room  with  Mr  Walsingham.  Conscious  that 
this  might  be  viewed  as  improper  by  any  one  who  might 
enter,  she  rose  to  retire.  Mr  Walsingham  gently  detained 
her. 

“Stay,  Miss  Sommerville;”  he  said,  “I  wish  a  moment’s 
converse  with  you.” 

Struck  with  this  appeal,  Marion  turned,  and  demanded 
to  know  his  wishes.  Walsingham  cowered  beneath  her 
glance ;  this  action  was  but  momentary,  yet  it  did  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  Marion.  She  observed,  too,  a  strangeness  in 
his  manner,  and  an  unusual  flush  upon  his  cheek.  He 
paused ;  and  it  was  not  till  Marion  had  asked  him  a  second 
time  what  he  required  of  her,  that  he  could  summon  forti¬ 
tude  enough  to  speak. 


“  I  have  long  panted  for  this  opportunity,”  said  he,  “  and, 
believe  me,  it  shall  not  be  lost.  Marion,  it  is  needless  to 
disguise  my  feelings — I  love  you !  Then  say  at  once,  my 
own  beloved,  will  you  consent  to  become  mine  ?  ” 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  attempted  to  press  Marion 
to  his  breast..  She  repulsed  him  indignantly  :  at  the  same 
time,  quite  overpowered  with  the  abruptness  of  his  offer, 
silent  as  a  statue,  she  turned  to  leave  the  room.  She 
caught  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  tried  to  open  it.  It  was 
locked,  and  there  was  no  key. 

“You  see,”  said  Walsingham,  smiling  a  ghastly  smile, 
“  every  precaution  has  been  taken ;  and  unless  you  consent 
to  become  my  wife  before  to-morrow  at  noon  you  cannot 
be  permitted  to  leave  this  room.” 

“Heavens!”  exclaimed  Marion,  “a  prisoner!  And  by 
what  right,  sir,  do  you  presume  to  detain  me  ?  I  will  alarm 
the  house.  Mr  Esdaile  shall  know.” 

“  You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble,  my  dearest  Marion. 
My  friend  Esdaile  and  his  wife  are  aware  of  my  design,  and 
they  have  purposely  left  the  house.” 

At  these  words,  Marion  threw  herself  down  upon  the  sofa 
in  a  paroxysm  of  disappointment,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  gave  vent  to  her  grief  in  tears. 

Upwards  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and  affairs  wore  the  same 
aspect.  Marion  was  still  a  prisoner,  and  Walsingham  con¬ 
tinued  pressing  his  suit  with  the  most  indefatigable  ardour. 
Driven  to  the  verge  of  desperation,  Marion  rushed  to  the 
window,  with  the  fixed  determination  of  throwing  herself 
over  into  the  gardens  below ;  by  which  act  she  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  only  maimed,  not  killed  herself,  as  sire 
imagined  she  would,  for  the  room  in  wdiich  they  were  was 
on  the  second  story;  but  Walsingham,  foreseeing  such  a 
proceeding  on  her  part,  had  had  the  window  carefully 
secured.  Her  efforts,  therefore,  to  raise  the  casement  proved 
unavailing,  and  she  once  more  sunk  down  upon  the  sofa. 
Still  Walsingham  urged  her  to  accept  him,  as  the  partner  of 
her  future  life,  the  sharer  of  her  joys  and  of  her  sorrows ;  and 
he  vowed  he  would  be  more  to  her  than  ever  husband  had 
been  to  wife  before — he  would  be  always  her  adoring  slave. 
Wrought  up  to  a  more  than  ordinary  pitch  of  excitement,  by 
the  conflicting  powers  of  fear,  grief,  and  despair,  and,  perhaps, 
believing  in  all  that  Walsingham  had  vowed,  the  poor  girl  at 
length  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  his  proposals. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Marion  rose,  and  was  preparing 
for  her  departure— for  she  considered  the  forced  consent  she 
had  given  Walsingham  as  by  no  means  binding — when  Mrs 
Esdaile  entered  her  apartment,  and  expressed  astonishment 
at  her  proceedings. 

“It  is  quite  impossible,  you  know,  my  dear,”  she  said, 
“  that  you  can  return  home  until  you  have  fulfilled  the  pro¬ 
mise  you  last  night  gave  to  Mr  Walsingham.” 

Marion  attempted  to  remonstrate  with  her  on  the  injustice 
of  such  a  proceeding,  knowing,  as  she  did,  her  engagement 
to  Arthur  Warrington.  Mrs  Esdaile  was  inexorable;  and 
poor  Marion  was  compelled  to  accompany  her,  Mr  Esdaile, 
and  Mr  Walsingham,  to  the  house  of  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
where  the  indissoluble  knot  was  tied.  That  evening  Marion 
fled  from  the  house  of  her  friend,  Mrs  Esdaile,  and  returned 
home. 

The  object  of  Marion’s  being  invited  to  Mrs  Esdaile’s  had 
been  accomplished.  Esdaile  and  his  friend  Walsingham 
were  gamblers,  and  ruin  was  staring  them  in  the  face. 
The  luck  had  gone  against  them.  Reduced  to  such  ex¬ 
tremity,  a  desperate,  but  lawful  act — by  which  they  could 
obtain  a  supply  of  money,  to  enable  them  to  redeem  their 
recent  losses  — was  all  that  remained  to  them.  Marion 
Sommerville  was  an  heiress,  and  Walsingham  was  unmar¬ 
ried.  The  snare  was  laid,  and  their  victim  was  entangled  in 
its  meshes. 
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A  day  or  two  after  Marion’s  return  to  Clarensdell,  Arthur 
Warrington  arrived  to  fulfil  the  contract.  Not  a  word  did 
Marion  whisper  of  her  broken  vows.  She  thought  that 
Walsingham  would  never  dare  to  claim  her,  and  therefore 
was  she  silent.  Better  would  it  have  been  for  her  had  she 
confessed  all  to  Arthur,  and  thrown  herself  upon  his  mercy ; 
but  no,  she  could  not  summon  resolution  enough  to  do  so, 
for  the  confession  would,  in  some  degree,  implicate  herself. 
With  as  much  calmness,  therefore,  as  she  could  summon  to 
her  aid,  she  went  with  Arthur  to  the  altar,  and  there  pledged 
her  faith  to  him. 

Arthur  had  taken  a  small  but  delightful  little  cottage  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  in  which  his  warehouses  were  situ¬ 
ated,  and  thither  did  he  carry  his  bride.  Months  rolled  by 
in  harmony  and  joy ;  and  Marion,  in  the  enjoyment  of  plea¬ 
sant  dreams,  thought  that  Walsingham,  having  repented  of 
his  conduct,  was  determined  to  leave  her  unmolested.  How 
much,  therefore,  was  she  surprised,  when,  one  morning,  a 
card  was  brought  her,  the  address  of  which  she  at  once  knew 
to  be  in  Walsingham’s  hand- writing.  She  opened  it  with  no 
little  trepidation,  and  read : — 

“  Dear  Marion, — There  is  a  large  oak  tree  growing  at  the 
extremity  of  your  garden.  Meet  me  beneath  its  boughs  to¬ 
night,  at  twelve.  Fail  not  to  come.  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you.  Deny  me  this  meeting,  and  Arthur  Warrington  shall 
know  all.  A  court  of  law  shall  settle  our  disputes. 

“Yours  affectionately, 

“  Edward  Walsingham.” 

At  twelve,  Marion  stood  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  oak. 
She  had  obeyed  the  summons  of  Walsingham,  from  a  fear  of 
the  threatened  consequences.  She  felt  she  would  rather  make 
any  sacrifice  than  that  Arthur  should  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  her  deceitful  conduct.  Ere  she  left  the  house,  she  had 
satisfied  herself  that  her  husband  slept. 

As  the  last  stroke  of  the  hour  died  away  upon  the  breeze, 
Walsingham  was  at  her  side. 

“  Marion,”  he  said,  “  I  have  sought  this  interview  to  tell 
you  how  greatly  I  am  reduced  in  circumstances  since  the  last 
time  wre  saw  each  other.”  And  he  opened  his  cloak,  and 
showed  that  the  dress  he  wore  was  in  tatters.  Marion  re¬ 
coiled  from  him.  “Nay,  shrink  not,”  he  continued.  “Marion ! 
this  night  you  must  fiy  with  me.  Beggar  as  I  am,  I  claim 
you  as  my  wife.” 

“  Oh,  have  pity  on  me  !  ”  said  Marion.  “  Say,  will  nothing 
move  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  money.  Give  me  money  !  ” 

“How  much,”  faltered  Marion — “How  much  will  you 
take  to  leave  this  country  for  ever  ?  ” 

“  Not  all  that  you  could  give  me  would  force  me  to  become 
an  exile  from  my  native  land.  With  all  its  faults,  I  love  it 
still,  and  trust  I  shall  never  be  compelled  to  quit  it.” 

“  And  this  man,”  thought  Marion,  “  will  be  a  basilisk  in 
my  path  till  my  day  of  death.  If  I  give  him  money  now, 
he  may  make  the  same  demand  again  and  again,  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  threat  of  exposure  if  I  refuse.  Better,  at 
once,  to  fly  far,  far  from  hence.  Y es ;  it  shall  be  so.  On 
Thursday  night,”  she  added,  aloud,  “  I  will  again  meet  yorr 
on  this  spot,  and  bring  a  sum  to  satisfy  your  present  need.” 

Ere  then  she  hoped  to  be  beyond  his  reach. 

“  On  Thursday  be  it  then.  Here  will  we  meet  at 
twelve !  ” 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  the  figure  of  a 
man,  unbonneted,  rushed  forward,  and  confronted  him.  It 
was  Arthur  Warrington. 

“  Villain  !  ”  cried  Arthur,  choking  with  passion,  “  I  know 
not  who  you  are.  It  matters  not ;  my  vengeance  must  be 
satisfied,” 


So  saying,  he  struck  at  Walsingham  with  his  sword. 
Walsingham  drew  forth  a  pistol ;  but  Arthur,  dashing  it  to 
the  earth,  run  him  through  the  body  with  his  sword.  Wal¬ 
singham  fell.  Then  Arthur,  seemingly  nowise  horrified  at 
what  lie  had  done,  turned  towards  the  half-fainting  Marion, 
and  said — 

“Traitress!  viper!  hence! — hence  from  my  sight  for 
ever  !  ” 

“Dear  Arthur!”  exclaimed  Marion,  embracing  his  knees, 
“  I  am  innocent — indeed  I  am  !  ” 

“  ’Tis  false !  ”  said  Arthur,  as  he  disengaged  himself  from 
her  frantic  grasp,  and  rushed  from  the  scene. 

In  the  morning,  the  body  of  Walsingham  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  That  very  night  the  cottage  of  Arthur  Warrington 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  Arthur  himself  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.” 

Shortly  after  these  transactions,  he  wound  up  his  affairs, 
and  left  the  country,  unknowing  of  the  fate  of  her  on  whom 
his  almost  constant  thoughts  had  dwelt  for  many  a  day,  and 
with  whom  he  had  expected  Iris  after  life  would  have  been 
happily  spent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  must  pass  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  during  which 
Arthur  Warrington  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in 
America,  and  had  returned  to  his  own  native  isle  to  enjoy  it. 
He  settled  in  England ;  for  in  Scotland,  where  his  miseries 
had  been,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  be  happy.  Besides,  as 
a  country,  he  admired  England  most.  “  For  my  own  part,” 
says  a  modern  novelist,  and  we  are  inclined  to  coincide  with 
the  sentiment,  “  there  is  to  me  an  indescribable  charm  in  the 
calm,  the  quiet,  the  soft,  the  cultivated,  and,  above  all,  the 
home  look  of  English  scenery,  which  neither  the  gorgeous 
Balshazzar-like  splendour  of  the  east,  the  balmy  and  Sybarite 
softness  of  the  south,  the  wildness  of  the  west,  nor  the  frozen, 
but  mighty,  magnificence  of  the  north,  can  obliterate  or  com¬ 
pensate  for.  England  (the  country,  not  the  people)  is  merry 
England  still.  There  is  a  youth  about  England  that  no 
other  country  possesses — not  even  the  new  world ;  for  there 
the  vast  and  hoary  forests — the  rushing  and  stupendous 
torrents  —  all  seem  like  Nature’s  legends  of  immemorial 
time.” 

The  lord  of  the  manor,  Arthur  Warrington,  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ministering  to  the  comforts  of  his  tenantry,  and  of 
doing  good  to  everybody  :  in  short,  he  led  the  life  of — ■ 

“  A  good  old  country  gentleman, 

All  of  the  olden  time.” 

;  He  was  still  a  bachelor,  or,  as  he  was  pleased  to  style  him¬ 
self,  a  widower ;  for  the  deceit  which  had  already  been  prac¬ 
tised  upon  him  by  one  woman,  had  engendered  in  him  a  dis¬ 
like  for  the  whole  sex. 

Within  a  plantation  on  his  grounds,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  treat,  two  persons,  of  a  vagabondish  appearance,  had 
reared  a  temporary  habitation  ;  and  thither  had  they  retired 
with  their  wives ;  their  chief  employment  consisted  in  taking 
short  excursions,  and  returning  to  their  hut  well  stocked 
with  game,  poultry,  and  other  provisions.  The  population 
of  several  of  the  hen-roosts  belonging  to  the  cottars  around 
began  daily  to  become 

“  Small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less ;  ” 

and  they  had,  in  consequence,  preferred  several  complaints  to 
the  steward  on  the  subject;  but,  as  Arthur  Warrington,  from 
mistaken  motives  of  compassion,  had  given  strict  orders  that 
the  people  in  the  plantation  should  not  be  disturbed,  lie  could 
afford  them  no  redress,  although  he  plainly  understood  who 
were  the  depredators. 

“I  say,  Walter,”  said  the  taller  of  the- ruffians,  as  they  sat 
by  their  peat  lire  one  evening,  after  they  had  made  an  unusq- 
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ally  large  collection  of  delicacies,  “  don’t  you  think  the  old 
fellow  that  this  estate  belongs  to  is  afraid  of  us,  that  he  lets 
us  do  as  we  choose,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  our 
proceedings.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  returned  the  other;  “and,  what’s  more, 
I  don’t  care ;  for,  if  he  or  any  of  his  servants  were  to  attack 
us,  blow  me  if  I  wouldn’t  sarve  out  every  mother's  son  on 
’em  with  a  brace  of  pistol  bullets.” 

“  Manfully  spoken,  Walter,”  said  a  woman  with  a  very  red 
face,  the  evident  produce  of  ardent  spirits  and  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  who  sat  on  a  stool  at  the  farther  corner,  and  who 
seemed,  from  the  charge  she  took  of  him,  to  be  his  wife. 
“  Manfully  spoken ;  and  I  honour  you  for  the  sentiment. 
But,”  she  added,  rising,  “it  is  time  I  were  off  to  Melton  for 
some  more  brandy ;  for,  as  Macheath  says  in  the  play — ‘  My 
courage  is  out.’  Good-bye,  Walter."  She  then  saluted  him, 
took  a  quart  bottle  from  a  shelf,  and,  concealing  it  under  a 
faded  red  cloak  which  partially  enveloped  her  limbs,  left 
the  hut. 

“Now,  why  can’t  you  be  as  bold  and  as  fearless  as 
Amelia  ?  ”  said  the  ruffian  who  had  first  spoke  to  a  slender- 
looking  woman,  the  only  remaining  inmate  of  the  hovel. 
“  Why,  Amelia  would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  her 
husband,  and  why  can’t  you  do  the  same,  instead  of  being 
the  pale  heartless  thing  you  are  ?  ” 

This  was  spoken  in  a  taunting  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
poor  woman  did  not  seem  inclined  to  venture  any  answer 
to  it.  All  she  did  wras  to  turn  her  lack-lustre  eyes  upon 
her  interrogator,  and  then  burst  into  tears.  It  was  plain 
she  was  afraid  of  him — one  could  read  so  in  her  look,  and 
to  him  she  evidently  attributed  all  her  misfortunes.  But 
this  mattered  nothing  now — for  the  grief  that  had  for  years 
been  gnawing  at  her  heart-strings  had  nearly  completed  its 
work. 

“  Come,  Walsingham !  ”  cried  he  who  had  been  styled 
Walter ;  “  leave  your  high-born  lady  there  to  weep  in 
private.  Sorrow  and  solitude  go  hand  in  hand,  my  boy. 
Besides,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  which  is  for  your 
ear  alone.” 

So  saying,  Walter  passed  his  arm  through  that  of  Wal¬ 
singham  ;  and  the  amiable  pair  took  their  departure,  with¬ 
out  deigning  to  cast  another  look  at  the  poor  heart-broken 
victim  of  their  machinations.  No  sooner  were  they  gone, 
than  Marion— for  it  was  indeed  the  once  proud  heiress  of 
Clarensdell — put  on  her  bonnet,  and  prepared  to  follow 
them.  That  there  was  some  diabolical  scheme  in  petto  she 
felt  assured  of.  The  close  observation  of  many  years  had 
enabled  her  to  detect,  by  a  glance  at  Walter  Esdaile’s 
countenance,  the  inward  workings  of  his  heart ;  and  she 
clearly  saw  that  the  communication  he  was  about  to  make 
to  Walsingham  was  one  not  scrupulously  exact  in  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Throwing  a  peat  or  two  upon  the  waning  fire,  and  pulling 
to  the  door  of  the  hut,  she  stood  alone  on  the  outside. 

“  The  little  stars  sat  one  by  one, 

Each  on  his  golden  throne 

“  The  evening  air  pass’d  by  her  check, 

The  leaves  above  were  stil  l’d  ; 

But  the  beating  of  her  own  heart 
Was  all  the  sound  she  heard.” 

She  listened,  and,  after  a  moment,  she  thought  she  heard 
a  crackling  sound,  at  a  short  distance,  as  if  some  one  trode 
heavily  among  the  underwood.  She  was  not  mistaken ; 
and  cautiously  advancing  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound 
proceeded,  she  discerned  two  figures,  who,  she  doubted  not, 
were  Esdaile  and  Walsingham.  She  saw  them  go  on  a  little 
farther  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood ;  and  she  could 
perceive  Esdaile,  ever  and  anon,  turn  round  his  head  for  the 
purpose,  perhaps,  of  observing  whether  they  were  followed ; 
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but  she  took  care,  by  cowering  down  among  the  underwood, 
not  to  betray  herself.  They  passed  on  to  a  rude  seat  they 
had  constructed  beneath  the  boughs  of  a  wide-spreading  oak  ; 
and  Marion  followed  as  quickly,  yet  as  noiselessly,  as  possible, 
even  to  the  very  trunk  of  the  tree  beneath  which  they  sat,  and 
concealed  herself  behind  it,  so  as  distinctly  to  hear  their  con¬ 
versation. 

“But  how,  said  Walsingham  to  his  colleague,  “is  the 
thing  to  be  accomplished?  The  fellow  himself  keeps  at 
home  of  an  evening;  and,  besides,  his  servants  are  so  cur¬ 
sedly  honest  that  there ’s  no  getting  access  to  the  house  by 
fair  means. 

“My  plan  is  this.  I  have  discovered  that  he  has  given 
liberty  to  all  his  servants  to  go  to  a  ball  at  Melton  to-morrow 
evening ;  so  that  he  will  be  alone  in  the  house,  and  not  a  soul 
within  call.  It  will  then  be  an  easy  matter  for  either  of  us 
to  enter  by  one  of  the  lower  windows,  and  make  off  with 
whatever  valuables  we  can  lay  our  hands  on.  That  task  be 
mine ;  while  you  will  remain  outside,  ready  to  stab  the  fellow 
to  the  heart  if  he  should  pursue  me ;  for,  encumbered  as  I 
will  be  with  the  booty,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
use  my  pistols.” 

“  The  plan  is  excellent,”  returned  Walsingham ;  “  but  how 
gained  you  the  intelligence  regarding  his  servants  ? 

“No  matter — I  am  certain  of  the  truth  of  it.  To-morrow 
evening,  at  seven,  it  will  be  pitch  dark.  Let  that  be  the 
hour.  I  will  leave  the  hut  first,  and  you  can  follow  me  in 
about  ten  minutes  afterwards,  in  order  to  prevent  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  that  lady  wife  of  yours,  who,  I  feel  convinced,  has 
her  eye  on  us  at  every  turn.” 

“  Pooh  !  Not  she — she  dare  not.  She  is  too  much  afraid 
of  her  handsome  husband.  Ha !  ha !  ” 

“  Well,  then  !  to-morrow  evening  at  seven  be  at  your  post, 
ready  to  strike  to  the  earth  my  pursuer.” 

“ It  is  settled,”  said  Walsingham.  “At  seven  o’clock,  one 
stroke  'with  the  hand  ” - 

“Must  level  with  the  earth  the  second  person  who  shall 
pass  from  the  house.” 

“’Tis  well.  Your  hand.  Now,  let  us  return.” 

They  rose  from  the  seat,  and  proceeded  onward  through 
the  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  hut. 

All  this  time,  Marion  had  been  trembling  behind  the  tree, 
fearful  of  being  discovered.  She  could  hardly  believe  her 
ears,  when  she  heard  the  pair  talk  in  so  cool  and  deliberate 
a  manner  of  their  intention  to  murder  a  fellow-creature. 
And  who  was  to  be  their  victim  ? — Evidently  the  possessor 
of  the  wide  domains  on  which  they  had  built  their  hut,  and 
to  whose  forbearance  they  owed  their  means  of  leaving. 

From  the  many  strange  scenes  that  had  met  her  eyes, 
during  the  twenty  years  she  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Walsingham,  Marion  was  prepared  for  much,  but  certainly 
not  for  murder.  She  had  seen  her  estates  sold,  and  the 
purchase-money  lost  at  the  gambling-table  by  her  unprin¬ 
cipled  husband  ;  she  had  encountered  want  with  him  ;  she 
had  borne  curses  from  his  lips,  and  blows  from  his  hands  ; 
but  all  these  bad  deeds  of  his  were  trifles  when  weighed  in 
the  balance  with  the  one  to  which  he  had  but  now  given  his 
ready  acquiescence.  Murder  !  She  repeated  the  word  aloud, 
and  the  very  echo  of  her  own  voice  startled  her.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done,  and  speedily,  to  prevent  the  completion 
of  their  base  design.  Once  she  thought  of  Hying  to  the 
manor-house  on  the  instant,  and  confessing  all  she  had 
heard ;  but  the  next  moment  this  was  over-ruled  by  the 
thought  that  she  would  thus  denounce,  as  an  intended 
murderer,  her  own  husband.  At  last  she  resolved  to  wait 
patiently  till  the  next  evening,  and,  by  her  presence  at  the 
manor-house,  at  the  appointed  hour  of  seven,  shame  Esdaile 
and  Walsingham  from  the  commission  of  the  crimes  they 
had  meditated.  Thus  resolved,  she  rose  from  the  ground* 
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ami  hurried  off  by  a  cross  path,  in  order  to  reach  the  lmt 
before  them. 

Marion  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  all  next  day  there 
was  a  fearful  anxiety  hovering  around  her  heart ;  but  she 
happily  succeeded  in  concealing  it  from  her  companions. 
The  day  drew  towards  a  close,  and  the  evening  came  on 
apace.  As  the  clock  struck  six,  she  saw  Esdaile  depart, 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  followed  by  Walsingham. 
Now  was  the  time  for  action.  Mrs  Esdaile,  the  virago  of 
the  past  evening,  with  the  illumined  countenance,  was  fast 
asleep  on  a  pallet  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  hut,  on  which  she 
had  sunk  down,  quite  overcome  with  the  strength  of  the 
remains  of  the  brandy  she  had  purchased  the  preceding 
evening  at  Melton.  Everything  was  propitious ;  so,  wrapping 
her  mantle  closely  around  her,  she  proceeded  towards  the 
manor-house.  Concealing  herself  behind  a  sun-dial  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  she  had  not  remained  long  there 
before  she  saw  Esdaile  advance  from  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
building,  and  walked  past  the  very  place  where  she  lay  con¬ 
cealed.  Presently  he  was  joined  by  'Walsingham. 

“  The  coast ’s  clear,”  Esdaile  said,  sotto  voce,  to  Walsingham. 
“  Conceal  yourself  behind  yonder  tree ;  ”  pointing  to  one  a 
short  distance  off.  “  I  have,”  he  added,  “  succeeded  in  un¬ 
closing  one  of  the  lower  windows  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
house,  and  everything  shall  shortly  be  ours.  Now,  to  your 
post.  Here  is  the  knife.” 

So  saying,  he  placed  a  dagger  in  Walsingham’s  hand; 
and,  as  Walsingham  proceeded  to  take  his  station  at  the 
tree,  Marion,  on  whom  this  conversation  had  not  been  lost, 
glided  swiftly  along,  unobserved,  to  the  right  wing  of  the 
building,  one  of  the  windows  of  which,  as  Esdaile  had  said, 
was  open.  Without  loss  of  a  moment,  Marion  crept  into 
the  room,  and  she  had  just  time  to  secret  herself  in  one  of 
its  darkest  corners,  when  Esdaile  entered,  and  carefully 
closing  the  window,  made  towards  the  door,  which  he 
opened,  and  Marion  was  again  alone  in  the  room.  Her 
first  intent  had  been  to  creep  softly  towards  the  room  in 
which  the  only  occupant  of  the  house  was,  and,  having 
locked  him  in,  to  carry  off  the  key,  thereby  preventing  him 
from  discovering  Esdaile,  and  endangering  his  own  life ;  but 
this  the  quick  advance  of  Esdaile  had  prevented.  She  still 
resolved,  however,  to  attempt  this,  notwithstanding  the  chance 
she  ran  of  encountering  Esdaile ;  and  had  already  got  the 
length  of  the  centre  lobby  of  the  house,  from  which  broad 
stairs  to  the  flat  above  ascended,  when  she  heard  a  noise  in 
an  apartment  overhead,  a  shuffling  of  feet,  a  pistol  fired,  the 
sudden  opening  of  a  door,  and  some  one  rush  along  the  pass¬ 
age  above.  She  saw  the  flutter  of  a  garment  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  with  which  she  thought 
she  was  familiar.  Then,  and  only  then,  came  the  wish  of 
saving  herself  from  discovery  by  flight.  It  was  almost 
impossible  for  her  to  retrace  her  steps  the  way  she  had  come ; 
for  many  winding  passages  intervened  between  the  place  where 
she  then  was  and  the  window  at  which  she  had  entered ;  but 
the  large  door  at  the  end  of  the  lobby  promised  her  the  ready 
means  of  escape.  To  this  she  flew.  The  key  was  in  the  lock. 
One  turn  of  it  and  she  was  free.  Scarcely  had  she  gained 
the  outside,  when  a  man  was  close  upon  her  heels.  She  had 
ran  forward  but  a  few  paces,  when  she  heard  a  scream  behind 
her,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol ;  and  turning  round,  more 
from  terror  than  surprise,  she  beheld  two  bodies  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death.  In  pity, 
she  approached,  and,  to  her  horror,  beheld  the  forms  of  her 
husband  and  his  villanous  companion.  Foiled  in  his  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  the  owner  of  the  manor-house,  who  had  dis¬ 
covered  him  in  the  act  of  abstracting  some  part  of  his  valuable 
plate,  Esdaile  had  rushed  from  the  house,  glad  to  escape  with 
his  life ;  but  his  accomplice,  Walsingham,  having  received 
strict  injunctions  from  lain  to  plunge  his  dagger  in  the  heart 


of  the  second  person  who  came  forth  from  the  house,  had 
obeyed  those  injunctions  to  the  letter,  and  stabbed  Esdaile  to 
the  heart.  A  loaded  pistol  was  in  Esdaile’s  hand  at  the 
moment,  which,  as  he  fell,  accidentally  went  off,  and  Walsing¬ 
ham  was  instantly  stretched  a  corpse  beside  him. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  Marion  lost  no  time  in 
unfolding  to  the  gentleman  whose  life  had  been  attempted, 
and  who  now  came  from  the  house,  all  the  particulars  of  the 
intended  robbery  and  murder.  He  listened  to  her  story 
with  the  utmost  patience ;  and  when  he  had  heard  all,  he 
was  unbounded  in  his  thanks  towards  her  for  having  saved 
his  life.  He  promised  to  befriend  her,  and  he  afterwards 
did  so.  The  sound  of  his  voice  had  seemed  familial-  to 
Marion ;  and  when  the  blaze  of  light  within  his  manor-house 
revealed  his  features  to  her,  she  almost  fainted  when  she  saw 
them,  for  she  knew  she  again  stood  by  the  side  of  Aimum 
Warrington. 


THE  NEW  FIRM. 

A  LEGEND  OF  MUTTONHOLE. 

“  Great  and  Advantageous  Opening — No  Deception. 
— Snooks  &  Grubb  respectfully  inform  the  public  of  Mut- 
tonhole  and  its  vicinity,  that  they  have  opened  those  large 
and  commodious  premises  in  Drybob  Street,  where  they 
have  constantly  on  hand  every  description  of  soft  goods, 
at  prices  50  per  cent,  lower  than  any  other  house  in  the 
kingdom.  Mousseline  de  laines  from  3|d.  to  Is.  3d.  and 
upwards. 

“  N.B. — No  mousseline  de  laine  dress,  of  any  description 
whatever,  is  worth  more  than  Is.  8d. 

“  To  prevent  disappointment,  ladies  should  make  an  early 
call.” 

The  above,  with  the  usual  abundant  sprinkling  of  italics, 
capitals,  and  full-faced  type,  was  the  only  new  advertisement 
in  the  columns  of  The  Muttonhole  Gazette,  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th  of  February  18- — .  “Who  are  Snooks  & 
Grubb  ?  ”  inquired  the  old  ladies  of  the  village.  “  Who 
are  Snooks  &  Grubb?”  echoed  the  young  ladies,  who,  after 
studying  the  Hymeneal  record,  also  glanced  at  the  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Snooks  &  Grubb,  two  enterprising  young  men  who  had 
served  their  apprenticeships  in  one  of  the  London  warehouses 
at  Edinburgh,  had  decided  on  connecting  themselves  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  astonishing  the  natives  of  some  country  town  with 
a  collection  of  goods,  obtained  on  credit  from  some  of  the 
Manchester  houses,  who  are  accustomed  to  take  such  risk 
upon  themselves.  Muttonhole  happened  to  be  the  place 
pitched  upon  ;  and  so  rapidly  was  then-  migration  effected, 
and  the  business  of  “ opening”  performed,  that,  until  they 
were  ready  for  customers,  not  one  knew  that  such  a  thing 
was  in  contemplation.  What!  commence  business  without 
making  six  months’  preparatory  talk !  The  thing  was  pre¬ 
posterous  and  unprecedented.  But  they  succeeded,  never¬ 
theless.  The  young  women  had  become  tired  of  shop-worn 
commodities,  especially  when  sold  by  a  crusty  old  benedict ; 
and  the  temptation  of  new  goods,  and  two  young  bachelors, 
were  irresistible. 

Awful  was  the  alarm  created  in  Muttonhole  by  the  new 
shop.  Old  Mr  Maddox,  the  proprietor  of  the  old  shop, 
stopped  taking  in  The  Muttonhole  Gazette,  because  he  liked  an 
“  independent  press, ’’and  the  Gazette  had  had  the  impudence 
to  publish  the  advertisements  of  Snooks  &  Grubb,  to  his 
manifest  injury. 

The  star  of  the  young  firm  had  been  for  some  days  on  the 
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ascendant,  and  after  a  good  day’s  work,  both  parties  waited 
in  the  back  parlour  of  the  shop,  as  if  each  had  something  to 
tell  the  other,  with  which  it  would  not  answer  to  trust  any 
walls  but  their  own.  Each  made  awkward  work  of  his 
communication ;  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  leave  unrecorded 
their  stammering  preface,  and  merely  state,  that  each  had 
come  to  the  resolution  of  taking  unto  himself  a  sleeping 
partner. 

In  a  few  days,  The  Muttonhole  Gazette  put  forth  the 
following : — 

“Married — At  Glasgow,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Ferdinando 
Augustus  Snooks,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Anna  Matilda,  eldest  daughter 
of  Hugo  Groat,  Esq.,  merchant. 

“  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Grubb,  to  Miss  Mary  Tidd.” 

The  effect  of  this  announcement  upon  the  weak  nerves 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Muttonhole  was  astounding.  The 
old  ladies  were  indignant  that  this  news  burst  upon  the 
community  without  giving  them  even  a  nibble  of  it  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  general  promulgation ;  and  the  unengaged 
young  ladies,  each  of  whom  had  secretly,  and  in  her  own 
mind  appropriated  one  of  the  firm  to  herself,  began  to  think 
of  returning  their  patronage  to  Mr  Maddox.  Things  began 
to  look  squally,  when,  as  is  often  the  case  in  emergencies, 
a  something  was  found  to  stem  the  current,  and  save  the 
falling  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Snooks  &  Grubb.  This 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  their  giving  a  “blow  out,” 
to  which  all  the  elite  of  Muttonhole  and  its  vicinity  were 
invited. 

It  was  over.  The  party  had  broken  up.  Old  Maddox, 
who  had  lingered  the  last  of  the  guests,  as  if  determined 
to  do  his  full  share  in  eating  out  the  substance  of  the  young 
men,  had  at  last  taken  his  hat.  Mr  and  Mrs  Snooks  sat 
alone. 

“  My  dear,”  said  the  lady,  “  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
have  invited  all  that  canaille  to  our  house.” 

“  Policy,  Anna  Matilda.  I  wish  to  become  popular  with 
the  Muttonhole  people.” 

“Well,  Mr  Snooks,  I  don’t  like  to  be  bored  to  death.  I 
hope  you  have  not  so  soon  forgot  my  standing  in  society. 
My  father  was  never  anxious  to  please  the  rabble.” 

“  Mrs  Snooks,  I  hope  you  have  not  so  far  forgot  my  interest 
as  to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  business.  The  distant  jingle  of 
your  father’s  gold  will  not  support  vs  here. 

“John,”  said  Mrs  Grubb  to  her  husband,  as  they  walked 
home,  “  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  you  no  credit  to-night :  you 
know  I  always  told  you  I  was  unused  to  society.” 

“  Why,  Mary,  I  thought  to-night  you  succeeded  to  admira¬ 
tion,  particularly  with  the  mothers  and  daughters.” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  and  I  have  a  great  many  pressing  invitations 
to  visit  them.  But  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  of  Mrs  Snooks. 
She  came  and  sat  by  me  to-night,  and  said  something  about 
the  ‘  Great  Unknown.’  I  didn’t  make  any  answer ;  and  then 
she  said,  that  Waverley  alone  is  enough  to  set  him  up. 
What  did  she  mean,  John?  Is  there  to  be  another  shop  in 
the  village  ?  ” 

Grubb  gently  explained  her  mistake  to  her.  It  was  a 
bitter  evening  in  conclusion  for  both  parties;  one  had  to 
drive  away  his  wife’s  hysterics  with  sal  volatile,  and  promises 
of  indulgence ;  the  other  to  console  an  intelligent  though  un¬ 
cultivated  mind,  for  the  lack  of  that  information,  which  one 
evening  had  convinced  her  was  all  essential  to  her  creditable 
appearance. 

On  the  morrow,  Mrs  Anna  Matilda  Snooks  went  back  to 
the  house  of  her  father,  to  recover,  as  she  said,  from  the  effects 
of  an  excessive  infliction  of  rusticity.  The  simple  Mary  Grubb 
grew  daily  in  the  good  graces  of  the  dwellers  in  Muttonhole. 
The  minister’s  wife  thought  it  a  pity  “  she  had  been  neglected,” 
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but  declared  her  an  intelligent  woman,  nevertheless.  Some 
others  might  make  the  same  remark,  but  all  loved  her;  and, 
through  her  popularity,  the  tide  set  sadly  against  the  ware¬ 
house  of  Mr  Maddox.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  Mrs  Snooks 
returned. 

“  My  dear,”  said  she  to  her  husband,  “  I  have  brought  you 
a  present.” 

“You  have  brought  yourself,  Anna  Matilda,  for  which  I 
thank  you  before  opening  this  package,  lest  you  should  accuse 
me  of  selfishness  in  thanking  you  afterwards.”  The  direction 
Was  in  the  counting-house-hand  of  Mr  Groat.  Snooks  broke 
the  seal,  and  found  documents  possessing  him  of  a  large 
landed  property,  and  a  check  for  several  thousands.  “  Anna 
Matilda,  after  the  unthinking  remark  I  made  a  few  weeks 
since,  I  cannot  except  of  this.” 

“  Mr  Snooks — Mr  Snooks  !  ” 

There  was  something  hysterical  In  her  tone,  and  Snooks 
hastily  interrupted  her  by  saying',  “Allow  me  at  least  to 
secure  this  to  you.  I  ” - 

“  No,  no !  take  it  as  I  offer  it,  or” - - 

Poor  Snooks,  he  pleased  his  wife  alternately  with  volatile 
and  sugared  words ;  the  latter  of  the  remedies  brought  her 
to,  because  they  imported  an  acceptance  of  her  father’s  gift. 
It  is  said  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and  the  wight  who  accepts 
his  favours,  that  the  latter  becomes  bound  to  him.  I  do  not 
intend  to  compare  Mrs  Snooks  to  the  devil,  but  her  present 
was  the  purchase  money  of — the  inexpressibles  Snooks  was 
sold  to  her  from  that  day. 

*•*••• 

“  Those  people  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  your  part¬ 
ner’s  wife,  Mr  Snooks.” 

“  They  would  pay  you  the  same,  if  you  would  accept  it.” 

“  But  I  shall  not.  Who  can  endure  to  drink  tea  out  of 
earthen-cups,  and  hear  disquisitions  upon  coals,  bread, 
stocking-yarn,  the  price  of  eggs,  and  the  quantity  of  po¬ 
tatoes  requisite  to  dine  a  family  of  thirteen  ?  I  cannot,  Mr 
Snooks ! ” 

“  Mrs  Grubb  does.” 

“  Mrs  Grubb !  It  is  her  element,  the  hateful  ignorant 
creature.  I  desire  you  will-not  ask  her  or  her  husband  to  the 
house  again.” 

“  He  is  my  partner,  my  dear.” 

“Your  partner !  I  don’t  see  why  you  need  such  a  partner. 
You  can  hire  a  good  clerk  cheaper,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
court  him  and  Iris  ignorant  wife.  I  wish  you  would  discharge 
him,  Mr  Snooks.  I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  finding  Grubb 
capital  to  trade  upon.” 

A  few  days  afterwards  saw  the  following  announcement  in 
the  first  column  of  The  Muttonhole  Gazette : — 

“  Dissolution  of  Copartnery. — The  business  heretofore 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  Snooks  &  Grubb  was  this  day 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

“P.  Fletcher,  witness.  F.  A.  Snooks, 

“  G.  Auld,  witness.  John  Grubb.” 

“By  mutual  consent;”  yes,  “mutual”  is  the  word  when  a 
strong  man  kicks  a  weaker  out  of  doors. 

Agreeable  to  this  arrangement,  Mr  Grubb  and  his  poor 
ignorant  wife,  after  making  their  round  of  calls,  with  light 
hearts,  and  a  purse,  which  honest  gains  had  pretty  well 
ballasted,  stepped  into  the  Muttonhole  omnibus,  which  was 
to  convey  them  away  from  that  romantic  village.  Every  one 
who  knew  them  regretted  their  departure,  except  Mrs  Snooks 
and  Mr  Maddox.  Indeed,  the  latter  had  reason  to  bo 
pleased;  for  Grubb’s  withdrawal  would,  he  knew,  be  for 
his  own  immediate  benefit.  And  he  was  right.  The  tide 
soon  turned  into  its  old  channel,  and  old  Maddox  saw,  with 
delight,  all  the  old  faces  back  to  his  counter,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  perhaps  a  few,  who  trimmed  their  bonnets  like  Mrs 
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Snooks,  and  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  get  a  nod  from  her. 
In  proportion  as  business  lessened,  she,  thinking  the  dowry 
she  had  brought  inexhaustible,  doubled  her  expenses.  She 
figured  in  the  walks  around  Muttonhole  in  dresses  which 
would  have  attracted  notice,  for  their  expensive  quality,  even 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  crowds  of  the  family  con¬ 
nexions,  and  the  family  connexions’  connexions  of  the  Groats, 
settled  on  Snooks  to  rusticate,  devouring  his  substance  like  a 
swarm  of  locusts. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  ere  old  Maddox  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  reading,  in  the  public  journals,  this  notice : — 

“  The  creditors  of  F.  A.  Snooks,  draper  in  Muttonhole,  are 
requested  to  attend  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Friday, 
the  21st,  at  two  o’clock  precisely.” 

Years  had  passed.  Two  persons  met  in  the  Trongate  of 
Glasgow.  There  was  a  look  of  uncertain  recognition. 

“  Grubb ! ” 

“  Snooks  1 ” 

A  hearty  shaking  of  hands  followed. 

“  How  is  your  wife,  Grubb  ?  ” 

“  Well.  She  has  become  acquainted  with  Mr  Waverley.” 

“  And  mine  has  forgotten  her  hysterics.” 

The  four  met  on  the  following  Sunday  at  the  country  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr  Grubb,  who  had,  by  industry,  become  possessed 
of  considerable  property.  Snooks  also,  taught  wisdom  by  his 
reverses,  had  retrieved  his  pecuniary  affairs.  The  husbands 
came  in  from  the  garden  together,  where  they  had  been  walk¬ 
ing  for  an  hour. 

“Ladies,”  said  Snooks,  “we  have  entered  again  into  co¬ 
partnership.  Anna  Matilda,  do  you  think  you  can  invite  that 
hateful  Mrs  Grubb  to  my  house  ?  ” 

“Mary!”  said  Grubb,  “are  you  afraid  of  Mrs  Snooks 
now  ?  ” 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  utmost  joy  and 
harmony  soon  after  prevailed  between  the  two  families,  and 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  closer  alliance,  by  reason 
of  the  intermarriage  of  their  children. 


ALEXANDER  ROSS;  OR,  THE  SANTON. 

“  Another  lord  now  rules  these  wide  domains, 

The  avaricious  tyrant  of  our  plains  ; 

Fan,  far  from  hence  he  revels  life  away — 

In  guilty  pleasure  our  poor  means  must  pay.” 

With  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  to  which  I  had  long  been  a 
stranger,  I  took  my  place  on  the  top  of  the  coach  from 
Portsmouth  to  London.  As  the  vehicle  rolled  on,  the 
idea  that  every  stage  was  reducing  the  distance  that 
separated  me  from  the  home  I  longed  to  reach,  filled  me 
with  delight.  All  that  I  had  suffered  during  the  war  only 
gave  a  keener  relish  to  the  happiness  of  my  present  situa¬ 
tion.  On  my  arrival  in  the  great  city,  my  spirits  were  so 
elevated,  that,  I  feel  assured,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  self-command  of  my  cousin,  Hugh  Scott,  his 
brother  and  I  would  have  acted  over  again  the  follies  of 
Portsmouth.  Well  aware  of  our  weakness,  and  of  the 
temptations  to  which  we  were  liable,  he  called  a  coach  as 
soon  as  wo  drew  up  at  the  “  Bull  and  Mouth,”  and  drove 
us  to  Wapping  (Did  Stairs,  to  a  lodging-house  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  when  he  was  in  the  Leith  trade. 
Here  we  were  quietly  put  up  until  the  smack  sailed  for 
Leith,  when  I  bade  adieu  to  London  almost  as  ignorant  of  it 
as  if  I  had  never  been  in  it.  This,  however,  I  did  not  regret ; 
for,  if  my  knowledge  of  this  mighty  city  was  little,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  purse  was  all  the 


heavier.  When  I  went  on  board,  I  found  a  jovial  company 
of  messmates.  There  were  twenty-seven  of  us — all  Scotch 
lads,  on  then  way  home  to  the  “Land  o’  Cakes,”  after 
various  terms  of  servitude  on  board  the  fleet.  All  was 
mirth  and  jollity  as  we  glided  down  the  majestic  Thames ; 
yet  its  quiet  and  low  banks  looked  tame  in  our  eyes,  when 
wo  thought  of  our  own  mountain-descended  streams ;  and 
each  had  some  remark  in  favour  of  his  native  rivers,  the 
Clyde,  the  Forth,  and  the  Tay.  We  had  one  English  gentle¬ 
man,  a  cabin  passenger — on  board,  who  had,  for  some  time, 
listened  to  our  remarks  in  silence.  At  length,  however,  he 
joined  good-humouredly  in  our  conversation.  I  happened  to 
be  next  to  him ;  and  as  we  came  up  to  the  different  reaches 
or  bends,  he  pointed  out  to  us,  with  a  glow  of  exultation*  the 
lordly  mansions,  with  their  verdant  parks  and  lawns,  that 
were  scattered  thickly  over  the  smiling  land,  called  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  majestic  breadth  and  sweep  of  the  Thames,  and 
asked  if  it  was  not,  for  an  island  river,  a  noble  stream.  I 
readily  acknowledged  that  it  was;  when  my  cousin,  Bill, 
broke  in,  saying — 

“  What,  Elder,  will  its  windings  compare  to  those  of  the 
Forth,  or  to  the  Friths  of  the  Clyde  or  Tay?” 

Before  I  could  reply,  Hugh  said  for  me — • 

“This  is  all  very  good,  my  mates;  but  cast  adrift  the  sub¬ 
ject.  No  man  hear  shall  cry  louder  than  myself,  “  Scotland 
for  ever !  hurrah  !  ” 

“  Well,  cousin  Hugh,  I  must  and  will  only  add,  I  think 
the  Thames  the  noblest  stream  in  the  world,  because,  like 
the  country  of  which  it  is  the  boast,  it  is  great  without 
noise  or  ostentation;  the  channel  of  wealth  and  civilisation 
to  mankind.” 

The  sun  was  just  setting  when  we  left  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  and  went  below.  The  wind,  which  had  blown 
in  angry  gusts  for  the  last  few  hours,  had  now  increased  to 
a  perfect  storm :  but  this  gave  us  no  uneasiness ;  for  we 
were  in  an  excellent  sea-boat,  and  snug  below  deck.  So, 
as  she  was  well  manned,  and  required  none  of  our  assist¬ 
ance,  wc  all  tumbled  into  our  berths,  and  fell  sound  asleep, 
undisturbed  by  the  pitching  of  the  vessel,  save  when  the 
alarm  of  some  of  the  landsmen  awoke  us.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  the  weather  still  continued  boisterous,  with  heavy 
showers  of  rain,  which  confined  us  below,  and  made  the 
time  hang  heavy  on  our  hands.  Embracing  the  opportunity, 
I  requested  my  cousin  to  tell  as  much  of  the  Algerine 
saint’s  life  as  he  had  heard  from  him ;  which  he  did,  nearly 
as  follows : — 

“  It  was  upon  my  second  visit  to  the  abode  of  the  good 
old  man  that  he  gave  me  an  outline  of  his  sad  history. 
Poor  fellow!  I  think  I  see  him  at  this  moment,  as  I  saw 
him  then,  squatted  upon  the  floor,  asking  questions,  and 
devouring  every  word  I  uttered  in  reply ;  while  his  vener¬ 
able  face  betrayed  his  varying  emotions,  and  a  tear  at  times 
swam  in  his  eye,  as  thoughts  arose  in  his  mind  of  long  past 
events. 

“  To  gentle  birth,  or  wealth,  he  laid  no  claim.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Collington  and  Currie,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Water  of  Leith,  his  forefathers  had  been,  for  ages,  small 
farmers,  contented  and  happy  in  their  humble  sphere. 
His  mother  was  a  robust  good-looking  young  woman, 
while  the  lady  of  the  laird  was  sickly  and  in  delicate 
health,  and  was  unable  to  nurse  the  heir,  which,  after  long 
and  anxious  waiting,  she  had  the  happiness  to  give  birth 
to.  Neither  were  young,  and  their  hope  was,  for  a  time, 
feeble  and  weakly.  This  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to 
them.  The  cheerful  turn  of  mind,  and  good  looks  of  the 
farmer’s  young  wife,  won  the  hearts  of  the  anxious  parents ; 
but  she  would  on  no  account  part  with  her  own  only  son 
even  for  one  day.  A  compromise  was  agreed  to,  and  Alex¬ 
ander’s  mother  accepted  the  office  of  nurse  to  the  young 
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laird,  and  removed  to  the  big  house  with  her  infant  son, 
just  one  month  older  than  her  new  charge.  Thus  did  her 
own  son  and  her  lord’s  divide  her  care.  They  were  reared 
like  twins  until  they  were  two  years  old,  when  his  mother 
returned  home,  and  left  her  boy  to  be  the  companion  and 
playfellow  of  his  young  master;  and  they  grew  up  like 
brothers.  Their  education  was  conducted  by  the  same 
master — an  expectant  of  a  living  in  the  Church,  for  which  he 
had  long  been  licensed.  Perhaps  this  would  not  have  been 
tho  good  fortune  of  Alexander,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
young  laird  often  yielded  to  the  'wishes  of  his  playfellow  what 
neither  the  remonstrances  of  his  tutor  nor  the  importunities 
of  his  fond  parents  could  obtain  ;  for  correction  of  any  kind 
was  not,  for  a  moment,  thought  of  by  them,  or  allowed  to  be 
resorted  to  by  his  teacher.  Thus  the  happy  period  of  child¬ 
hood  passed  over  his  head ;  and,  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  a  better  scholar,  and  more  expert 
at  manly  exercises,  than  his  young  master.  Indeed,  there 
were,  at  this  time,  few  masters  of  the  art  more  dexterous  at 
sword  play  than  Alexander,  who  was  strong  and  alert,  with 
a  cool  temper  and  quick  eye,  to  back  the  science  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  both  from  his  master,  and  his  continued  practice  with 
the  young  laird,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  art,  and 
wished  to  excel  in  the  use  of  the  sword — an  accomplishment 
at  this  time  held  in  more  esteem  by  young  gentlemen  than 
learning. 

“  Until  this  time,  all  had  been  sunshine  with  Alexander. 
He  had  lived  happy,  and  free  from  all  care  for  the  future ; 
yet  not  inattentive  to  what  might  occur  to  him  in  the 
event  of  any  change  of  circumstances.  His  father  had 
instructed  him,  as  far  a3  he  could,  and  at  every  opportunity, 
in  the  management  of  his  small  farm;  for,  although  he  eat 
and  slept  in  the  big  house,  his  heart  was  ever  at  home ;  and, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  and  foster-brother,  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  hours  of  amusement  at  his  father’s  farm. 
Alexander  had  just  entered  upon  his  sixteenth  year,  when 
the  mother  of  liis  companion  died  ;  and,  before  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  year,  he  followed  the  father  also  to  the  tomb.  In 
this  double  bereavement  his  grief  was  as  great  as  was  that 
of  their  own  son ;  and  great  was  the  change  it  made  to 
him.  The  young  laird,  although  lord  of  all,  was  a  minor, 
and  under  trust  to  strangers,  who  knew  not  his  habits  or 
feelings. 

“When  the  lawyer  came  from  Edinburgh,  with  one  or 
two  distant  relations,  of  whom  the  young  gentleman  knew 
little,  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  examine  the  settlements 
left  by  his  father,  he  looked  upon  them  as  intruders  upon 
his  grief  and  rights;  but,  when  they  unceremoniously  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  their  powers  as  tutors  and  managers  of  his 
affairs,  until  he  was  of  age,  his  anger  overcame  his  grief,  and 
he  left  the  room  to  seek  consolation  in  the  bosom  of  his 
friend.  Bitter  were  the  tears  they  mutually  shed  at  the  idea 
of  being  parted;  for  it  had  been  intimated  to  the  young 
laird  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  the  University  to  complete  his 
education,  and  to  reside  with  one  of  his  tutors.  To  Alex¬ 
ander  nothing  had  been  left — not  so  much  as  a  renewed  lease 
of  his  father’s  farm,  which  must  expire  in  a  few  years :  but 
for  this  his  young  friend  bade  him  not  fear ;  saying  that,  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  age,  he  would  give  it  to  him  in  liferent. 
Many  were  the  schemes  the  young  friends  proposed  to  avoid 
being  separated.  Would  Alexander  have  given  his  consent, 
the  young  laird  would  have  fled  with  him,  and,  for  a  few 
years,  forsaken  all.  At  length  the  dreaded  day  arrived  ;  the 
young  gentleman  left  for  Edinburgh ;  and  Alexander  re¬ 
turned  to  his  father’s  house,  and  cheerfully  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  aiding  his  father  in  his  farm. 

“  For  the  first  two  years,  the  young  laird  never  came  to 
visit  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  to  reside  for  a  time  in  his  own 
mansion,  without  calling  on  his  humble  friend :  but, 
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gradually,  these  visits  became  more  rare ;  and,  latterly,  there 
was  a  distance  and  hauteur  in  the  young  land’s  manner, 
indicative  of  a  change  of  feelings,  that  chilled  the  warm  heart 
of  poor  Ross,  and  induced  him  to  wish  he  would  refrain  from 
visiting  him.  In  the  meantime,  the  lease  of  the  farm  was 
about  to  expire.  Alexander  was  too  proud  to  mention  the 
circumstance  to  the  young  laird,  or  to  remind  him  of  his 
promise ;  but  his  father  did,  when  the  latter  came  to  take 
leave  of  them,  just  before  he  set  out  upon  his  travels.  The 
good  old  people  felt  happy  and  secure  when  the  young  laird 
promised  to  speak  to  the  lawyer  to  renew  it  for  them  ;  and 
his  friend’s  heart  felt  a  glow  of  pleasure  at  the  warmth  with 
which  the  promise  was  made — more  for  the  sake  of  his 
parents  than  his  own ;  and  the  laird  left  the  steading  with 
the  ardent  well-wishes  and  prayers  of  all.  Some  months 
after  the  latter’s  departure,  Alexander  received  a  letter  from 
him,  dated  Paris,  urging  him  to  set  off  immediately  and 
join  him  there,  upon  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance ;  at 
the  same  time  desiring  him  to  call  upon  his  lawyer,  who 
would  give  him  the  necessary  cash,  and  instructions  how  to 
proceed,  and  concluding  by  again  requesting  him  not  to  delay 
a  moment,  if  he  loved  him. 

“  With  all  the  alacrity  of  friendship,  Alexander  hastened 
to  obey  this  extraordinary  summons ;  setting  out  instantly 
for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  safe,  having  used  all  the  speed 
with  which  travelling  could  be  accomplished  at  the  period. 
Eager  to  be  of  service  to  his  friend,  he  hurried  to  his  hotel, 
where  ho  was  received  with  all  the  warmth  of  early  regard. 
Alexander  was  surprised  to  witness  the  alteration  these 
few  months  had  made  upon  his  friend.  He  was  thinner 
and  paler  than  when  he  left  Scotland,  while  an  air  of  melan¬ 
choly  would  at  times  steal  over  his  features,  amidst  the  joy¬ 
ousness  and  hilarity  of  spirits  which  he  would  occasionally 
assume. 

“  Little,  however,  did  Alexander  dream  of  the  change 
which  had  come  over  the  young  laird  since  his  father’s  death. 
He  had  now  the  air  and  manners  of  the  accomplished  gentle¬ 
man  ;  but  they  had  been  acquired  at  the  expense  of  his 
moral  rectitude  ;  in  short,  he  was,  at  this  time,  sporting  upon 
the  verge  of  destruction,  whirled  round  in  the  vortex  of  dis¬ 
sipation,  amidst  the  profligate  fashionable  society  of  Paris. 
When  Alexander  requested  to  know  in  what  he  could  serve 
him,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  reason  of  his  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected  call  to  Paris,  he  refused  to  inform  him  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

“Jaded  and  fatigued  by  the  journey,  Alexander  retired 
to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep  ;  his  mind  was  too  busy  in  conjectur¬ 
ing  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  sent,  and  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  discover  some  plausible  solution  of  the  mystery,  to 
allow  of  his  sleeping.  On  the  following  morning,  he  arose 
early,  in  hopes  of  seeing  his  friend,  and  having  his  object 
made  known  to  him ;  but  he  was  told  he  could  not  be  seen. 
Impatient  of  delay,  Alexander  requested  the  French  valet  to 
show  him  to  his  master’s  room.  He  refused ;  saying  that  he 
dafed  not,  for  his  master  had  been  only  a  few  hours  in  bed — 
having  been  with  a  party  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  It  was 
towards  the  afternoon  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  bed-room 
of  his  friend,  whom  he  found  pale,  sick,  and  listless — the 
shadow  of  his  former  playfellow.  The  look  of  sorrow  and 
regret  with  which  Alexander  gazed  upon  him,  made  the 
thoughtless  youth  feel  abashed.  Neither  spoke  for  a  few 
moments.  Alexander’s  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance.  At 
length,  the  laird  said — 

“  ‘  My  dear  friend,  I  know  I  am  acting  foolishly  towards 
myself;  but  would  that  this  were  all  my  folly.  Do  not, 
however,  lecture  me  at  the  present.  Your  prompt  coming 
here,  at  my  request,  speaks  the  goodness  of  your  heart, 
and  the  strength  of  your  friendship,  more  than  a  thousand 
lectures.  I  am  at  this  moment  in  need  of  a  friend,  and  you 
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are  that  friend  wlio  alone  can  save  my  honour.  Shall  I  ask 
in  vain  ? ’ 

"  ‘  Certainly  not,  if  it  can  be  done  with  honour  to  myself/ 
replied  Alexander.  *  In  wliat  way  can  I  serve  you  ?  I  am 
all  anxiety  to  learn/ 

“  ‘  It  was  a  foolish  and  a  rash  assertion  on  my  part, 
backed  by  a  bet  to  a  great  amount — no  sooner  done  than 
followed  by  the  most  bitter  regret ;  for  it  involved  a  second 
party,  and  that  party  was  yourself.  The  money  I  value  not ; 
but  my  honour  is  at  stake,  and  the  honour  of  Scotland. 
The  matter  happened  thus  : — There  has  been  in  Paris,  for 
these  some  weeks  past,  a  famous  sword-player,  who  is  much 
admired  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  city.  I  have  played  with 
him,  and  he  is  very  expert ;  yet,  I  think,  not  more  expert 
than  you.  As  my  evil  genius  would  have  it,  dining  one  day 
with  some  of  my  French  acquaintances,  several  of  whom  had 
also  measured  swords  with  the  professional  fencer,  and  the 
latter  happening  to  become  the  subject  of  conversation,  I  spoke 
lightly  of  his  skill.  I  scarce  remember  what  I  said  ;  but  one 
word  produced  another,  till  I  thought  of  you  and  former 
days,  when  I  rashly  said  I  would  produce  a  Scottish  peasant 
a  better  swordsman  than  their  boasted  countryman.  They 
smiled  at  my  assertion.  I  backed  it  by  a  thousand  Louis- 
d’ors.  My  bet  was  accepted.  Now,  Alexander,  you  know 
how  I  am  situated.  I  am  in  your  hands.' 

“  ‘  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  it,  my  friend,’  replied  Alexan¬ 
der.  'You  say  the  truth  when  you  say  it  was  rashly  done; 
for  it  is  a  thing  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to.  To  fight,  like 
a  gladiator,  before  a  company  of  people,  without  quarrel  or 
anger,  or  even  ever  having  spoken  to  or  seen  my  opponent ! 
I  do  not  think  that  I  can  do  even  it,  on  principle ;  for,  great 
as  my  love  and  friendship  for  you  is,  I  could  not  sacrifice  my 
sense  of  right  for  friendship.' 

“  ‘  My  dear  friend/  said  the  young  laird,  '  there  can  be  no 
violation  of  right  principle  in  the  case.  Do  not  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  every  country  fight  duels  ?  This  is  for  the  honour  of 
Old  Scotland.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  add  another 
triumph  to  her  martial  fame,  by  carrying  away  the  palm  from 
the  hero  of  Paris  ;  but,  perhaps,  I  have  been  mistaken  in  you, 
and  you  fear  the  Frenchman  ?’ 

“  Thus  did  the  young  laird  craftily  work  upon  the  simple 
youth,  ■whose  anger  began  to  rise,  and  he  replied — 

“  ‘Fear,  sir;  fear;  and  alleged  of  me  by  you,  my  earliest 
acquaintance?  Well  do  you  know  that,  were  you  attacked, 
no  matter  by  what  odds,  and  I  at  hand,  I  would  defend  you 
with  my  life.’ 

“  I  cannot  now  rehearse  all  that  passed  between  the  sel¬ 
fish,  thoughtless  laird  and  his  friend ;  but,  at  length,  he 
triumphed,  and  the  latter  agreed  to  meet,  in  single  combat, 
the  redoubted  champion  of  the  sword ;  and  the  day  was  set, 
at  Alexander’s  request,  as  soon  as  could  be  done :  all  he  re¬ 
quested  was,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  private 
until  then.  The  interval  he  employed  in  practice  for  the 
eventful  day,  which,  short  as  the  time  was,  appeared  to  lag 
heavily  to  him,  who  was,  for  the  first  time,  about  to 
peril  his  life  in  a  foreign  land  without  a  quarrel,  and  in 
cold  blood. 

“  It  was  a  lovely  morning,  early  in  spring,  when  Alexander 
Ross  stepped  into  the  coach,  accompanied  by  the  laird,  to 
proceed  to  the  arena,  where  he  was  to  act  a  part  so  foreign 
to  his  nature.  The  praises  and  assurances  of  his  early  friend 
fell  coldly  on  his  ear,  for  his  esteem  had  departed ;  yet,  fear 
had  no  part  in  his  feelings ;  he  but  grieved  to  think  his  early 
friendship  had  received  so  rude  a  shock.  When  they  entered 
the  large  hall  in  which  the  exhibition  was  to  take  place,  it 
was  crowded  to  excess.  Almost  all  the  younger  nobility,  at 
the  time  in  Paris,  were  present,  with  many  British  and 
foreigners.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  a  large  plat¬ 
form,  upon  which  stood  the  prize-fighter — a  powerful,  tall, 


and  good-looking  man.  His  face  would  have  been  fine,  had 
not  a  certain  air  of  arrogance  and  defiance  sat  upon  it,  as  he 
strode  from  one  side  to  the  other  to  make  remarks  to  his 
friends. 

“  When  Ross  and  the  laird  entered,  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  them.  A  smile  of  derision  sat  upon  the  faces  of  many, 
while  the  backers  of  the  Frenchman  looked  as  if  their  tri¬ 
umph  was  already  secured.  Ross  looked  pale  and  abashed, 
scarcely  raising  his  eyes  from  the  ground  after  his  first  hasty 
survey.  At  this  time  he  must  have  been  a  model  for  a 
painter  in  his  person ;  for,  even  when  I  left  him  in  Algiers, 
he  was  a  powerful,  good-looking  old  man.  At  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of,  he  must  have  been  rather  above  than  below  six 
feet  in  height.  He  told  me  he  was  always  of  a  spare  make, 
and  firm  as  a  rope  in  all  his  muscles.  Gradually  he  felt 
assured,  and  leaped  upon  the  platform  at  a  bound.  A 
murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the  assembly,  so  nimbly 
and  unexpectedly  was  it  done ;  for  his  first  appearance  had 
caused  many  to  doubt  if  he  would  even  mount  the  platform 
at  all. 

Scotland ,  well  done!’  said  one  or  two  voices  near  the 

laird. 

“  Ross  looked  around  with  calm  assurance.  The  mention 
of  his  country  had  changed  the  current  of  his  ideas.  It 
appeared  no  more  to  him  to  be  a  private  affair — he  stood 
there,  he  thought,  for  the  time,  the  champion  of  Scotland. 
His  whole  frame  seemed  to  enlarge,  and  his  soul  to  be  fit  for 
any  effort  to  obtain  the  victory.  It  would  be  of  no  use,  even 
if  I  could,  to  go  through  the  details  of  the  fight.  All  I  need 
say  is,  Ross  had  a  tough  set-to  with  the  Frenchman,  and  it 
was  for  a  long  time  doubtful  where  the  victory  would  fall. 
So  equally  were  the  antagonists  matched,  it  was  a  sight  of 
the  most  intense  interest  to  witness  them.  The  rapidity  of 
their  movements,  the  flash  of  the  weapons,  and  the  harsh 
clang  or  rasp  of  the  steel,  sounded  appallingly  on  the  ears  of 
the  bystanders.  In  all  the  immense  assembly  the  utmost 
stilhiess  reigned — each  had  his  whole  mind  and  thoughts  en¬ 
grossed  by  what  was  passing  on  the  stage.  Both  had  drawn 
blood  more  than  once,  slightly.  The  French  sword-player, 
who  had  been  taught  not  to  think  lightly  of  the  Scottish 
peasant,  put  forth  all  his  skill ;  he  had  until  now  acted  the 
assailant,  as  if  he  had  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  ended  the 
play  when  he  pleased,  was,  in  the  long  run  put  on  his  own 
defence ;  at  length,  the  contest,  the  best  played  and  most  ex¬ 
citing  that  had  taken  place  in  Paris  for  many  years,  termin¬ 
ated.  At  the  final  close,  Ross  received  a  thrust  in  the  thigh, 
at  the  moment  his  sword  passed  through  the  body  of  his 
opponent.  So  nobly  had  the  contest  been  maintained,  that 
a  shout  of  applause  arose  from  the  whole  assembled  throng. 
Alexander  was  declared  the  victor.  His  wounds  were  ban¬ 
daged  on  the  stage.  The  wound  of  his  antagonist  was 
found  not  mortal — he  recovered  in  a  few  weeks.  Ross 
returned  to  the  hotel,  accompanied  by  the  young  laird, 
who  was  profuse  in  his  praises  of  Alexander;  but  they 
made  no  impression  on  his  mind — he  longed  to  return  to  his 
parents. 

“  It  was  while  he  was  confined  in  the  hotel  by  his  wound, 
that  he  became  fully  aware  of  the  ruinous  course  that  the 
young  laird  was  running,  and,  for  the  first  time,  to  feel 
alarmed  for  his  father’s  lease,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of 
expiring.  The  laird  had  offered  him  a  sum  of  money,  which 
he  had  refused,  the  day  after  the  affair,  having  no  doubt  that 
he  had  given  instructions  to  his  man  of  business  to  renew  the 
lease,  according  to  his  solemn  promise.  Yet  he  had  mis¬ 
givings,  when  he  saw  the  levity  and  thoughtlessness  of  the 
young  man,  and  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  matter  the  first 
time  he  came  to  see  him,  which,  however,  was  not  for  some 
days,  the  latter  having  contented  himself  with  merely  inquir¬ 
ing  how  he  was  recovering.  At  length,  poor  Ross  became  so 
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anxious,  that  he  requested  an  interview.  When  the  laird 
entered,  with  many  apologies  for  his  absence,  Ross  could 
scarce  restrain  the  bitter  feelings  that  filled  his  breast ;  but, 
as  camly  as  he  could,  inquired  if  he  knew  whether  or  not  his 
man  of  business  had  renewed  his  father’s  lease.  The  colour 
forsook  the  young  laird’s  face,  and  he  sunk  abashed  upon  the 
bedside.  For  a  tew  minutes  a  painful  silence  ensued,  which 
was  at  length  broken  by  the  laird,  in  an  agony  of  shame, 
confessing  that  it  had  entirely  escaped  his  memory,  but  as¬ 
suring  him,  that  he  would  write  by  the  next  post,  and  give 
him,  upon  his  return  home,  his  written  authority ;  and  they 
parted  not  to  meet  again  for  years ;  for,  in  a  day  or  two  after¬ 
wards,  Alexander  was  roused  out  of  his  sleep  during  the  night, 
by  the  entrance  into  his  room  of  several  gend’armes  in  search 
of  the  foolish  young  man,  against  whom  Lettres  de  Cachet 
had  been  issued,  to  lodge  him  in  the  Bastile,  for  insulting 
some  one  of  the  Court  favourites,  in  some  of  his  drunken 
orgies. 

“  Bitter  were  poor  Ross’s  feelings  on  this  occasion,  both 
as  regarded  his  early  friend,  much  as  he  had  fallen  in 
his  esteem,  and  as  regarded  his  own  and  his  father’s  in¬ 
terest.  Still  unable  to  travel,  from  his  wound,  which  healed 
but  slowly ;  and,  besides,  not  over  well  provided  in  cash, 
to  defray  his  expenses  in  the  hotel  where  he  was  confined,  he 
began  to  fear  that  a  French  jail  might  be  the  end  of  his 
adventure,  until  his  parents  could  remit  him  money.  This 
was  the  first  really  miserable  night  he  had  spent  in  his  life. 
Towards  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  a  lady  called 
upon  him,  and  was  admitted  with  difficulty;  for  the  hotel 
was  still  guarded  by  the  gend’armes ;  one  of  whom  entered 
the  room  where  Alexander  lay,  and  listened  to  their  conver¬ 
sation  ;  but  she  merely  inquired  whether  he  was  getting 
better,  and  made  him  a  present  of  some  grapes  and  oranges 
in  a  small  basket,  which  the  officious  soldier  narrowly 
examined,  before  he  allowed  it  to  be  left.  Astonished  at 
the  unexpected  occurrence — for,  save  the  laird,  there  was 
not  a  person  in  Paris,  male  or  female,  whom  he  knew — 
his  first  thought  was  that  the  visit  had  not  been  intended 
for  him,  but  had  happened  through  some  mistake;  for, 
although  he  could  read  French  very  well,  he  spoke  it  but 
indifferently,  and  the  lady  appeared  more  anxious  to  leave 
her  kind  gift,  and  be  gone,  than  to  enter  into  conversation. 
He  looked  listlessly  upon  the  little  basket,  which  stood  upon 
the  tab!)  by  his  bedside,  for  a  time,  then  turned  his  head 
away,  aid  sunk  into  a  melancholy  reverie.  After  a  time, 
the  thought  occurred  to  him,  that  the  laird  might  be  con¬ 
cealed  somewhere  in  the  city,  and  that  the  gift  was  from  him, 
and  had  been  sent  as  an  assurance  of  his  attention  to  him. 
The  idea  gave  him  new  spirits.  He  lifted  one  of  the  oranges, 
and  began  to  peel  it,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  it  con¬ 
tained  several  Louis-d’ors.  He  opened  the  others,  and 
found,  in  all,  twenty.  Curiously  concealed  in  one  of  the 
bundles  of  grapes  he  found  also  a  note,  written  in  a  female 
hand,  which  informed  him  that  the  laird  had  been  obliged  to 
fly  in  such  haste  that  he  had  not  had  it  in  his  power  to  see 
him  in  person,  which  he  much  regretted :  and,  still  more,  that 
it  was  not  in  his  power,  from  the  same  circumstance,  to  send 
him  a  greater  amount  of  cash.  The  writer  concluded  with 
expressing  a  hope  that  they  should  meet  in  Edinburgh  under 
happier  circumstances. 

“  Ross’s  mind  was  now  at  ease.  He  knew  the  worst,  and 
his  whole  anxiety  now  was  to  get  well,  and  return  home  as 
soon  as  possible.  His  wound,  although  it  disabled  him  from 
travelling,  was  not  so  ill  as  to  prevent  him  being  removed,  so 
he  at  once  resolved  to  leave  his  present  expensive  hotel,  and 
retire  to  a  cheaper  lodging ;  although  afraid  that  his  bill,  -if 
the  laird  had  not  discharged  it,  might  make  a  fearful  inroad 
upon  his  store.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  very  confident 
tone,  he  requested  to  know  the  amount.  With  many  pro¬ 


found  bows,  the  landlord  told  him  that  his  board  and  lodging, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  month,  one  half  of  which  had  yet  to  run, 
had  been  paid  for  by  the  lady  who  had  visited  him,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  he  was  satisfied,  and  had 
no  wish  to  change.  Before  the  end  of  the  month,  Ross  was 
on  his  way  to  Scotland,  anxious  to  see  his  parents,  and  in 
hopes  of  meeting  the  laird  when  he  reached  Edinburgh. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  arrived  in  that  city ; 
yet,  fatigued  as  he  was,  he  would  have  gone  on  the  six 
miles  farther  to  Currie,  had  he  not  thought  it  better  to 
make  inquiry  if  his  early  friend  had  returned,  or  if  any 
communication  had  been  received  from  him.  Full  of  hope 
and  expectation,  he  walked  direct  to  the  Parliament  Close, 
to  call  on  the  young  laird’s  man  of  business,  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries,  but  he  was  from  home,  and  would  not 
be  seen  until  the  following  morning.  On  the  following 
morning  Alexander  called,  but  the  only  information  he  ob¬ 
tained  was,  that  the  laird’s  last  letter  was  dated  from 
Milan.  With  a  presentiment  of  evil  that  would  not  be 
shaken  off,  poor  Ross  left  the  lawyer’s  door,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  walk  to  Currie  under  great  depression  of  mind  ; 
nor  did  his  usual  buoyancy  of  spirits  begin  to  return  until 
he  reached  Slateford,  and  once  more  saw  his  beloved  Water 
of  Leith.  With  renewed  energy  he  proceeded  on  his  way, 
and,  at  Currie  Muir  End,  left  the  high  road,  to  reach  his 
home  by  a  nearer  way.  The  day  was  beautiful,  and  his  de¬ 
pression  had  passed  away  like  a  summer  cloud,  dispelled  by 
the  pleasing  anticipation  of  seeing  his  parents.  He  was 
now  within  a  few  yards  of  his  early  happy  home ;  a  thick 
hawthorn  hedge,  every  stem  of  which  was  familiar  to  him, 
still  concealed  it  from  his  view.  He  was  only  fearful  some 
one  might  recognise  him,  and  carry  the  happy  news  of  his 
arrival  before  himself.  To  prevent  this,  as  far  as  possible, 
he  had  passed  several  of  his  acquaintances  on  the  road  with¬ 
out  speaking  to  them.  When  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
hedge,  and  close  by  the  gate  that  led  to  the  yard  before  the 
house,  he  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes,  with  a  palpitating 
heart,  expecting  every  moment  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
hearing  the  sound  of  some  well-known  and  much-loved 
voice ;  but  all  was  still  as  death :  not  even  the  clacking 
of  a  fowl  fell  on  his  ear.  The  stillness  had  something  in  it 
more  appalling  than  the  presence  of  the  most  imminent 
danger.  He  stepped  hastily  round  the  fence ;  but  what 
pen  can  depict  his  feelings  at  the  scene  of  desolation  that 
stood  before  him.  The  yard  showed  no  sign  of  any  one 
being  there.  The  doors  stood  open.  No  smoke  issued 
from  the  chimney.  He  rushed  into  the  house,  and  called 
upon  his  parents ;  but  it  was  deserted,  and  there  were  none 
to  answer  him.  The  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  and  sobs 
rose  so  fast  that  he  felt  as  if  he  would  have  choked,  had  he 
not  hurried  to  the  door,  where  he  sank  upon  the  dais,  and 
wept  like  a  child.  Yes,  my  mates,  he  told  me  so  himself, 
and  I  thought  none  the  less  of  his  manhood  for  it ;  and  he 
who  does,  why,  I  think  nothing  of  him.  Well,  to  get  on 
again : — 

“He  had  thus  sat  for  some  time,  his  face  covered  by  his 
handkerchief,  when  he  was  roused  from  liis  stupor  by 
Touch,  his  dog,  who  had  come  to  visit  his  former  home. 
When  the  sagacious  creature  saw  his  master,  he  came 
bounding  forward,  and  leaped  upon  him,  whining  as  if  he 
shared  his  sorrows.  Ross  hurriedly  dried  up  his  tears, 
and  endeavoured  to  resume  his  composure — thinking  that 
his  father  might  be  near  at  hand;  but  after  waiting  some 
time,  no  one  made  their  appearance,  and  he  rose  to  go,  he 
knew  not  where,  in  quest  of  his  parents.  Addres-sing  his 
dog— 

“  ‘  Touch,  my  poor  Touch,  we  have  no  home  now.’ 

“  The  dog  looked  wistfully  in  his  face,  as  if  he  understood 
him,  wagged  his  tail,  and  ran  out  of  the  open  gate,  Ross  fol- 
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lowing  him,  in  hopes  of  being  conducted,  by  the  sagacious 
animal,  to  where  his  parents  were.  As  they  proceeded  along, 
Alexander  met  one  of  his  acquaintances,  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  who,  when  he  saw  him,  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm 
and  surprise,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  him,  his  looks  be¬ 
traying  great  fear.  Ross,  in  surprise,  inquired  what  was  the 
cause  of  his  agitation.  It  was  some  time  before  the  farmer 
could  speak  a  word ;  at  length  he  said — 

“  ( His  presence  be  wi’  me,  Sandy  Ross !  are  ye  a  spirit,  or 
are  ye  in  the  body  ?  In  the  name  of  God,  answer  in  truth.’ 

“  Alexander,  in  astonishment,  replied — 

“  ‘  What  mean  your  foolish  question  and  abjuration  ?  Iam 
alive  and  well ;  but  what  has  happened  to  my  parents  ?  In 
mercy  tell  me.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  Sandy  Ross,  it  is  a  cruel  story,  and  sooner  told 
than  remedied.  You  were  scarce  well  away  from  home, 
when  it  began  to  be  whispered  about  that  the  laird  was 
spending  his  money  faster  in  foreign  parts  than  he  could 
well  afford,  and  that  the  lawyer  who  has  the  management 
of  his  affairs  was  furnishing  money  upon  bonds,  more  for 
his  own  advantage  than  the  imprudent  young  man’s.  We 
had  the  more  reason  to  believe  the  truth  of  this  report,  that 
when  he  came  out  to  visit  the  estate,  he  spoke  to  us  all  in 
quite  a  different  manner  from  what  he  used  to  do.  He 
talked  as  if  the  land  was  already  all  his  own ;  planning  altera¬ 
tions  here,  and  changes  there,  and  giving  us  long  lectures 
about  the  improvements  now  making  in  the  farming  line,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  throwing  three  or  four  small  farms 
into  one,  and  getting  men  of  capital  to  tenant  them.  W e  at 
first  only  smiled  at  the  conceit  of  the  man’s  cutting  and  carv¬ 
ing  on  another  man’s  land ;  but  I  was  not  without  fear  that 
he  would  put  evil  enough  into  the  laird’s  head  that  would  vex 
us  all.  But  your  father  had  none,  he  said ;  he  was  secured 
by  the  laird’s  promise  of  a  renewal  of  his  lease ;  for  he  had 
voluntarily  made  it,  just  before  he  went  abroad.  From  the 
way  the  agent  spoke,  however,  I  had  my  doubts ;  but  said 
nothing.  Scarce  were  you  a  month  away,  when  word  came 
here  that  you  had  been  killed  defending  the  laird,  and  that 
he  had  been  locked  up  in  a  strong  prison,  called  the  Bastile, 
for  life.  We  were  all  in  great  concern  at  the  news ;  for  we 
were  likely  to  be  sufferers  under  the  agent ;  but  your  father 
was  like  a  man  bereft  of  his  judgment.  He  gave  up  all  care 
for  his  concerns,  after  his  return  from  Edinburgh,  where  he 
had  been  to  inquire  regarding  the  report  at  the  agent,  who 
gave  him  but  little  consolation.  All  he  said  was,  that  he  did 
not  believe  you  had  been  more  than  severely  wounded ;  but 
whether  the  laird  was  in  the  Bastile  or  not  he  could  not  say. 
The  only  thing  the  hard-hearted  lawyer  was  positive  in  was, 
that  your  father  must  leave  his  farm,  as  the  lease  had  expired, 
and  he  was  resolved  not  to  renew  it.  Your  father,  although 
his  heart  was  almost  broken,  spoke  of  the  laird’s  promise. 
The  agent  declared  the  latter  had  mentioned  no  such  promise 
to  him,  and  inquired  if  your  father  had  any  writings  to  that 
effect.  When  he  said  he  had  not,  he  civilly  bowed  him 
to  the  door,  and  the  following  day  he  sent  a  summons  of 
removal. 

“  ‘Your  father  has  since  told  me,  that  ho  knows  not  how 
he  would  have  got  home,  had  his  horse  not  known  the  way 
— so  stunning  was  the  effect  of  what  the  agent  had  told 
him.  I  was  with  your  mother  on  the  day  your  father  was  in 
Edinburgh,  endeavouring  to  comfort  her  the  best  way  I 
could.  She  was  in  great  distress  on  your  account,  having  no 
doubt  that  you  had  been  killed.  We  were  standing  at  the 
gate  when  your  father  arrived,  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  living 
man.  He  dismounted,  and  entered  the  house  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  word,  sunk  upon  a  seat,  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  a  sigh  as  if  his  heart  had  burst  escaped  him.  I  would 
have  spoke,  but  words  were  denied  me.  Y our  mother  wailed 
doud — 


“‘0  James,  my  bonny  lad,  I  may  well  say  Ichabod,  Icha- 
bod ;  ’  and  she  continued  repeating  the  word,  when,  seeing 
that  my  presence  was  an  intrusion  on  their  grief,  I  left 
them. 

“  ‘  On  the  following  forenoon,  I  again  called  on  them. 
Your  father  was  more  composed,  but  your  mother  was  con¬ 
fined  to  bed,  where  she  has  remained  ever  since.  Last  week, 
your  father  left  his  farm,  and  has  retired  to  Currie,  after 
having  sold  off  all  his  stock  and  implements.  But  I  trust  your 
safe  return  will  restore  your  mother’s  health  and  your  father’s 
energies.’ 

“  It  wras  some  minutes  before  poor  Ross  recovered  from 
the  stunning  intelligence  he  had  received.  Thought 
crowded  on  thought  through  his  mind  so  fast,  that  he  felt 
bewildered,  but  all  of  them  were  bitter  in  the  extreme. 
He  felt  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  a  thirst  for  revenge  rise  in  his 
mind,  of  which  before  he  had  thought  himself  incapable. 
Had  the  cause  of  his  present  misery  been  within  his  reach, 
dreadful  must  have  been  the  consequences ;  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  became  alarmed  at  the  change  in  his  countenance 
and  manner  as  he  stood  before  him,  for  his  teeth  were 
firmly  pressed  together,  and  ground  audibly  upon  each 
other,  his  right  hand  clenched,  and  stretched  forth  as  if  in 
the  act  to  strike,  while  his  eyes  glared  fiercely  from  under 
his  knit  brows ;  but,  gradually,  these  feelings  gave  way  to 
grief  for  his  parents,  and  the  soothings  of  his  friend  as  they 
moved  from  the  desolate  mansion  of  his  happier  days.  All 
now  felt  changed  to  him,  and  wore  an  appearance  of  sad¬ 
ness;  even  the  rushing  of  the  water  over  its  stony  bed 
sounded  in  his  ears  a  note  of  melancholy  import,  unlike 
its  former  tones.  Thus,  with  chastened  and  subdued 
thoughts,  far  different  from  his  first  gust  of  passion,  poor 
Ross,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  proceeded  to  his  father’s 
house ;  but  he  only  arrived  in  time  to  receive  his  mother's 
blessing,  she  dying  shortly  after.  In  a  few  months  more, 
she  was  followed  by  his  father.  During  all  this  melan¬ 
choly  interval,  Alexander’s  mind  was  a  prey  to  suffering  on 
account  of  his  parents,  whose  hearth  he  never  left  save  to 
accompany  them,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  si:ent  tomb. 
Neither  had  the  laird  returned  to  Scotland,  or  evi>,r  written 
to  him.  If  he  ever  wrote  to  his  agent  about  the  farm,  the 
latter  never  would  own  it.  All  the  friendship  Alexander  had 
ever  had  for  his  former  playfellow  wTas  now,  if  possible,  sur¬ 
passed  by  his  hatred  and  scorn  for  him  whom  he  now  looked 
upon  as  the  shortener  of  the  lives  of  his  parents.  Soon  after 
the  burial  of  his  father,  Alexander  turned  all  his  effects  into 
cash,  and  bade  adieu  to  Scotland,  intending  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  some  foreign  state,  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  laird, 
and  demanding  satisfaction  for  his  breach  of  promise ;  for  the 
foolish  young  man  had  so  deeply  mortgaged  his  estates,  that 
his  agent  had  taken  the  entire  management  of  them  into  his 
own  hands,  and  was  warning  off  the  tenants  whose  leases 
were  already  expired,  or  buying  up  those  which  had  a  few 
years  to  run. 

“Nearly  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  Ross, 
who  had  wandered  over  the  greater  part  of  France  and 
Italy,  arrived  at  Leghorn,  where  he  had  only  been  a  few 
days,  when,  in  going  to  the  port,  a  person  of  a  pale  and 
emaciated  countenance,  indifferently  dressed,  and  altogether 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  broken-down  gentleman, 
passed  him.  Scarce  had  he  walked  a  dozen  steps  beyond 
this  person,  when  the  thought  crossed  his  mind  that  he 
must  have  somewhere  met  him  before.  Under  this  im¬ 
pression,  he  stood  and  looked  after  him.  The  stranger’s 
gait  appeared  familiar  to  him;  but  when  or  where  they 
had  met,  he  could  not  call  to  mind.  On  the  following 
morning,  he  was  astonished  to  receive  a  letter  from  the 
waiter  of  the  hotel,  with  this  address — “  To  the  English 
gentleman.”  The  waiter  said,  in  reply  to  his  inquiries, 
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that  there  was  no  mistake;  that  the  letter  was  for  him. 
Ross  opened  it,  and  found  it  to .  be  an  humble  petition,  re¬ 
questing  pecuniary  aid  for  an  English  gentleman,  reduced 
to  the  greatest  extremity  by  want  and  ill  health.  It  was 
signed  by  the  laird.  Ross’s  anger  was  in  a  moment  turned 
into  pity.  The  sad  reverse  his  early  friend  had  brought 
upon  himself,  disarmed  him  of  all  his  resentment.  Time 
had  assuaged  his  grief  for  his  parents,  and  more  Christian 
thoughts  had  now  possession  of  his  mind.  He  desired  the 
waiter  to  show  the  gentleman  to  his  room ;  but,  before  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  in  what  manner  to  receive  him,  the 
same  person  that  had  attracted  his  notice  in  the  street  en¬ 
tered.  He  now,  at  once,  recognised  the  ruins  of  the  gay 
young  man  he  had  last  seen  in  Paris,  and  turned  away  his 
face  to  hide  the  tears  that  rose  in  his  eyes.  His  feelings  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  speaking  for  a  second  or  two.  At  length, 
on  turning  round,  to  motion  to  his  visitor  to  be  seated,  the 
latter  recognised  him,  and,  uttering  a  groan,  sunk  upon  a 
seat  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  This  was  more 
than  Ross  could  bear.  He  grasped  one  of  the  unfortunate 
man’s  hands,  and  said  : — 

“  ‘  My  first,  my  only  friend,  the  companion  of  my  happiest 
days,  do  I  meet  you  thus — forsaken  and  destitute  ?  I  have 
not  much ;  but  what  I  have  you  are  welcome  to.  My  ani¬ 
mosity  was  directed  against  the  cold-hearted,  haughty  supe¬ 
rior,  not  the  child  of  despondency.  Had  we  met  as  we  last 
parted,  our  strife  had  been  to  the  death.  Pardon  this  burst 
of  feeling !  But,  as  it  is,  we  now  meet  as  we  were  wront 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  All  that  we  then 
possessed  we  held  in  common.  My  dear  friend,  shall  it  be 
so  again  ?  ’ 

“  After  a  pause,  during  which  the  laird  gazed  upon  Ross, 
the  blush  of  shame  colouring  his  thin  and  wasted  face,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  flush  of  admiration  and  hope,  he  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  his  feelings. 

“  ‘  0  Sandy,  my  brother — my  more  than  equal — my  gene¬ 
rous  friend— how  humbled  I  feel  before  you,  and  how  readily 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  mind  over  birth  and  riches. 
I  have  erred,  and  I  justly  suffer.  I  knew  not  the  value  of 
money  until  I  had  squandered  all  I  had ;  but  what  adds 
poignancy  to  my  degraded  situation,  is  the  reflection  that  I 
have  involved  others  in  my  fate.  You  yourself,  I  have  since 
learned,  are  the  greatest  sufferer ;  yet  that  I  am  guilty  of  the 
crime  without  the  intent  I  implore  you  to  give  me  credit  for. 
That  day  I  left  your  father’s  house,  before  my  departure  for 
the  Continent,  I  had  no  intention  to  evade ;  nay,  it  was  my 
earnest  wish  to  fulfil  my  promise,  but  I  was  so  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  my  new  situation,  and  with  the  preparations  for 
my  tour,  that  it  drove  every  other  thought  from  my  mind. 
1  neglected  to  cause  the  lease  to  be  written  out.  I,  indeed, 
once  mentioned  to  my  agent  that  it  was  my  wish,  but  he  de¬ 
layed  to  do  it,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  again.  I  now  see 
that  he  had  a  sinister  object  to  serve,  and  delayed  everything 
regarding  the  tenants  until  I  had  left  Scotland.  The  only 
thing  he  was  anxious  about  was  to  supply  me  with  money, 
even  much  more  than  I  required.  After  being  in  London  a 
few  weeks,  I  found,  as  I  then  thought,  this  to  be  the  most 
valuable  property  he  could  possess,  and  lavished  away  hun¬ 
dreds  upon  hundreds ;  but  what  were  hundreds  to  me,  who 
knew  not,  at  the  time,  the  value  of  money,  nor  thought  of 
how  it  was  obtained ;  or  at  what  sacrifice  to  me,  who  had 
been  indulged  in  every  wish,  and  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
feel  restraint;  all  appeared  to  be  as  it  had  ever  been,  and 
would  continue.  No  hint  of  the  consequences  ever  reached 
me  from  my  agent  until  it  was  too  late  to  retract,  even  had  I 
had  the  wish.  Until  my  last  demand,  I  had  always  a 
prompt  supply.  But  it  was  in  Paris  my  ruin  was  con¬ 
summated.  I  was  soon  introduced  into  the  first  company 
as  a  young  Scotsman  with  money  at  command,  and  gambling 


came,  of  course.  I  have  lost  large  sums  to  people  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  state,  who  took  their  earnings,  but  neglected  to 
pay  their  losses.  It  was  at  one  of  these  parties  that  I  betted 
upon  your  expertness  at  sword  play.  I  won  many  thousand 
Louis-d’ors  by  it,  but  never  fingered  one. 

“  ‘  One  of  the  blood  royal  was  a  loser.  Before  you  were 
recovered  we  were  at  play.  I  had  been  unfortunate.  He 
was  the  gainer.  I  was  at  the  time  flushed  with  wine,  and 
civilly  reminded  him  that  he  was  my  debtor  on  the  bet  on 
you,  to  double  the  amount  I  had  just  lost,  and  requested 
the  balance.  He  hesitated,  and  words  arose ;  I  became 
warm,  and  used  language  unfit  for  royal  ears,  and  was 
forced  to  fly  to  avoid  the  Bastile ;  otherwise  I  would  have 
sent  home  with  you  my  mandate  for  the  lease,  not  only  for 
your  father’s  life,  but  yours.  After  my  arrival  in  Rome, 
I  wrote  to  my  agent  to  make  out  the  lease,  and  give  it  to 
you ;  but  I  too  soon  learned  that  it  was  now  out  of  my 
power.  I  had  squandered  all;  and,  instead  of  receiving 
further  supplies  of  money,  was  called  upon  for  a  count  and 
reckoning;  my  agent  telling  me  I  had  already  had  far 
above  what  my  land  was  worth,  and  upbraiding  himself 
for  the  folly  his  good-nature  and  love  of  me  had  induced 
him  to  commit.  Along  with  this  letter,  was  a  fearful  ac¬ 
count  of  expenses  incurred  for  management  of  my  affairs, 
and  sums  advanced  to  me.  The  writer  concluded  by 
offering  to  discharge  me  from  the  obligation  of  repay¬ 
ment,  and  advance  me  three  hundred  pounds,  upon  condition 
that  I  sold  him  my  estate  for  the  whole  amount,  and  wrote 
him  to  that  effect ;  he  having  already  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  secure  his  right  of  repayment.  My  eyes  were  now 
opened  to  the  whole  depth  of  misery  and  degradation  into 
which  I  had  been  so  blindly  led  by  my  lawyer  and  agent ; 
but  I  had  now  no  choice  left.  I  was  in  debt,  and  without 
resources  in  a  foreign  land,  and  the  horrors  of  an  Italian  jail 
staring  me  in  the  face.  I  renounced  my  birthright,  and, 
in  due  course,  received  the  last  instalment.  In  desperation 
I  went  to  the  fatal  gaming  table,  the  spendthrift’s  first  ruin 
and  last  resource.  I  soon  lost  all.  This  life  of  intense 
anxiety  and  dissipation  soon  told  on  my  frame.  Sickness 
and  decay  have  seized  me  as  their  prey,  and  I  feel  I  have 
not  long  to  live.  I  have,  with  great  effort  and  much 
suffering,  after  going  through  the  usual  vicissitudes  of 
the  gambler,  sometimes  comparatively  rich,  at  others 
without  a  coin,  all  in  one  and  the  same  evening,  reached 
Leghorn,  in  hopes  of  procuring  a  passage  home,  that 
my  bones,  unworthy  as  I  am,  may  mingle  with  those  of  my 
fathers.’ 

“It  were  no  use,  my  mates,  to  tell  you,  even  could  I 
recollect  it,  all  that  passed  between  the  friends.  Ross 
thought  the  unfortunate  companion  of  his  childhood  not 
so  much  reduced  by  disease  as  he  imagined,  and  hoped 
that,  by  care  and  attention,  he  might  yet  recover.  But  his 
purse  was  now  become  fearfully  light,  careful  as  he  had 
been ;  and  this  new  demand  upon  it  threatened  to  exhaust 
it  altogether.  All  that  remained  was  between  sixty  and 
seventy  guineas.  That  this  sum  might' be  made  to  go  as  far 
as  possible,  Ross  immediately  left  his  hotel  and  took  a  small 
house  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  where  he  hoped, 
by  engaging  in  some  little  traffic,  to  earn  a  sufficiency  to 
support  himself  and  his  unhappy  friend,  whom  he  took  to 
live  with  him,  till  the  latter  should  have  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  endure  the  voyage  home.  For  several  weeks  the 
laird  appeared  to  be  recovering  his  strength,  and  Alexander 
felt  happy  in  the  prospect  of  his  recovery.  A  happiness 
which  was  increased  by  a  great  degree  of  success  in  his 
mercantile  speculations,  and  the  anticipation  of  acquiring 
wealth. 

“One  night,  at  supper,  the  laird’s  spirits  were  more  than 
usually  light,  and  Ross  was  enlarging  on  their  future  pro- 
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spects — for  lie  looked  up  on  the  former  as  his  partner ;  and 
having  resolved  to  go  in  a  trader  to  Sicily,  with  a  venture, 
and  to  return  with  fruit  for  the  English  market,  he  took  fare¬ 
well  of  his  friend  before  going  to  bed,  as  he  was  to  embark 
early  in  the  morning.  Never  did  friends  part  with  more  love 
for  each  other,  or  with  higher  hopes  of  a  happy  meeting. 
In  the  morning,  Ross  left  the  port  on  board  the  galliot,  every¬ 
thing  promising  a  happy  voyage ;  but  towards  the  evening 
the  wind  chopped  about,  blew  fresh  from  the  eastward,  and 
continued  so  long  in  that  quarter,  that  they  were  forced  to 
stand  for  the  west,  off  Cape  Corso,  and  run  up  the  coast  of 
Corsica,  in  the  hope  of  the  weather  moderating  before  they 
reached  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  or  shifting  a  point  or  two. 
But  it  was  a  steady  and  easterly  breeze  when  they  made  the 
straits,  so  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  down  the 
coast  of  Sardinia,  and  double  Cape  Tavolaro.  This  was  rather 
disheartening ;  for  the  corsairs  had  been  rather  troublesome 
for  some  time  past,  and  had  captured  several  Italian  vessels  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  else  for  it,  as  the  wind  was  still  against 
them.  They  had  doubled  the  Cape,  and  were  bearing  down 
for  Messina,  their  destined  port,  holding  as  much  to  the  north 
as  they  could;  for  the  wind  had  shifted  to  east  by  north. 
They  had  made  the  island  of  Elicusa,  and  were  passing  it  on 
the  southern  side.  The  fears  of  the  crew  had  now  given  way 
to  a  sense  of  security,  for  Cape  di  Gallo  was  between  them 
and  the  African  coast,  when,  as  they  doubled  a  point  of  the 
island,  a  Tunisian  corsair  shot  out  from  the  land  and  laid  them 
alongside  before  they  -were  aware,  and,  after  placing  poor  Ross 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew  in  irons,  carried  them  to  Tunis,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  their 
capture,  spent  with  thirst  and  hunger,  and  fainting  from  the 
heat  of  the  confined  hold  they  were  pent  up  in. 

“  It  was  like  deliverance  from  death  when  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  breathe  the  free  air  upon  deck  before  they  were 
driven  ashore.  So  great  had  been  their  sufferings,  that  even 
the  horrors  of  slavery  were  forgotten  in  the  enjoyment  of  it ; 
but  soon  the  whole  extent  of  their  misery  -was  made  known 
to  them. 

“Poor  Ross  was  kept  by  the  proprietor  of  the  galley,  and 
compelled  to  pull  at  one  of  the  oars  when  she  left  the  port. 
Starved  and  abused  by  his  tyrannical  master  at  all  times, 
his  life  became  so  great  a  burden  to  him  that  he  often 
prayed  for  death.  When  the  galley  was  in  port,  their  cruel 
proprietor  gave  them  no  allowance  of  food,  but  left  them 
to  earn  it  by  any  means  they  could.  Several  of  the  other 
slaves  who  had  been  long  in  the  port  had  learned  to  prac¬ 
tise  different  handicrafts,  and  contrived  to  live,  even  at  the 
prices  they  got  from  their  unfeeling  purchasers,  who  gave 
them  what  they  chose,  often  taking  their  little  articles  by 
force,  without  remuneration  of  any  kind;  and  if  remon¬ 
strated  with,  replying  by  blows.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
humanity  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  Alexander  must  have  died 
ol  want ;  but  they  shared  their  scanty  earnings  with  him, 
until  he  learned  to  provide  for  himself ;  for,  save  the  little 
agricultural  skill  he  had  learned  with  his  father,  he  knew 
nothing  beside ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  learning  he  possessed 
were  of  avail  to  him  as  the  abject,  starved,  and  maltreated 
slave — for  the  captives  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  city,  and 
were  strictly  watched,  sleeping  at  night  upon  the  bare  benches 
of  the  galley. 

“Several  years  had  passed  on  in  this  miserable  manner. 
Alternately  at  sea  tugging  at  the  oar,  or  languishing  at  the 
port,  poor  Ross’s  mind,  broken  down  by  suffering,  had  sunk 
into  despondency.  The  captain,  his  master,  had  become,  if 
possible,  more  cruel  and  morose  than  ever;  having  been 
lor  several  trips  unsuccessful  in  making  any  captures.  In¬ 
deed,  he  had  taken  no  prize  of  any  value  since  the  capture 
of  the  unfortunate  vessel  in  which  Ross  was  taken ;  neither 
had  he  ever  ventured  so  far  from  the  port  as  on  that 


occasion ;  his  usual  cruising  ground  being  between  Cape 
Bon  and  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Once  again,  however,  he 
resolved  to  venture  a  cruise  round  Cape  di  Gallo,  even  as 
lar  as  the  Lipari  Islands.  Having  collected  as  many  asso¬ 
ciates  for  the  enterprise  as  he  wished,  his  slaves  were 
ordered  on  board ;  for  the  others  were  volunteers,  and 
sharers  of  any  capture  that  might  be  made,  receiving  no 
pay,  and  scarcely  obeying  his  orders — save  that  the  vessel 
was  his,  there  wras  no  distinction  of  rank.  They  had  been 
out  a  few  days  without  seeing  a  sail  of  any  kind,  and  had 
stretched  down  past  the  island  where  Ross  had  been  taken, 
when  they  saw  a  strange  sail  a  few  leagues  to  the  south  of 
them,  which  they  must  have  passed  during  the  previous 
night.  All  now  became  bustle  and  animation  on  board  the 
corsair,  when  the  stranger  was  made  out  to  be  a  large  mer¬ 
chant  brig,  carrying  several  guns.  On  perceiving  the  Tun¬ 
isian  galley,  the  former  ran  up  the  English  ensign.  This 
caused  the  pirates  to  hesitate  for  a  short  time :  but"  the  prize 
was  too  tempting,  and  they  did  not  want  for  courage.  There 
being  little  wind,  the  pirates  were  certain  of  being  able  to  lay 
their  prey  alongside,  and  carry  her  by  boarding,  from  their 
immense  numbers.  The  resolution  was  no  sooner  taken  than 
acted  upon.  The  weary  slaves  were,  by  blows,  urged  to  their 
utmost  exertions ;  one  or  other  of  the  pirates  running  from 
bench  to  bench,  dealing  blows  to  the  sinking  wretches  as  they 
exerted  every  muscle  to  please  their  tyrants  and  avoid  the 
lash. 

“  The  merchant  vessel  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  galley,  and  was  busy  making  every  preparation 
to  defeat  the  object  of  those  on  board  of  her.  When  the 
latter  came  within  range  of  her  guns,  ball  after  ball  passed 
over  or  fell  short,  and,  after  a  bound  or  two  on  the  surface, 
sunk  harmlessly  to  the  bottom ;  the  pirates  answering  each 
gun  by  a  shout  of  triumph.  As  the  sun  rose  above  the 
horizon,  the  wind  began  gradually  to  ripple  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  merchant  ship  wore  round ;  bringing  her 
broadside  to  bear  full  on  the  galley,  which  was  now  close  at 
hand.  This  done,  three  guns,  charged  to  the  muzzle  with 
grape-shot,  were  fired  right  into  the  pirate,  with  terrible 
effect.  Nothing  daunted,  the  latter,  with  cries  of  rage  and 
defiance,  strove  to  lay  her  alongside  and  board,  but  her  sails 
were  now  bellying  to  the  breeze,  and  she  avoided  her  enemy. 
Again  her  guns  sent  death  and  destruction  along  the  decks  of 
the.  crowded  galley ;  for  she  raked  her  fore  and  aft.  Fear  for 
their  safety  now  took  place  of  their  former  assurance  of 
conquest.  As  their  tyrants  began  to  despond,  hope  awoke 
in  the  bosom  of  Ross  and  his  tellow-sufferers,  and,  sunk  by 
fatigue  and  bruised  by  blows  as  they  were,  they  for  a  moment 
lost  the  sense  of  their  misery  in  the  hopes  of  deliverance. 
While  confusion  and  dismay  reigned  on  board  the  pirate,  at 
the  sight  of  their  mangled  companions,  the  captain  alone,  of 
all  on  board,  retained  his  usual  ferocity  and  undaunted 
courage.  Ross  and  his  fellow  slaves  uttered  fervent  prayers 
for  their  capture  and  gazed  with  anxious  eyes  upon  the 
merchant  vessel,  which  again  poured  into  her  opponent  a 
murderous  fire.  As  their  last  hope  was  to  close  if  possible, 
and  delay  was  destruction,  urged  by  the  captain,  another 
vain  attempt,  attended  with  greater  slaughter  than  before, 
was  made  by  the  pirates  to  board.  Flight  was  now  the  only 
resource  of  the  Tunisians,  and  the  slaves  were  urged  to  their 
utmost.  Several  who  had  sunk  from  their  places  had  them 
supplied  by  their  terrified  oppressors.  In  the  midst  of  his 
agony,  Alexander  looked  to  see  if  there  was  any  hope  of 
being  overtaken  by  the  merchant  ship ;  but  his  heart  sunk 
within  him,  when  he  saw  that  she  had  relinquished  the  chase, 
content  to  have  beaten  off  the  pirate ;  and  so  great  was  the 
revulsion  from  hope  to  despair,  that  his  faculties  forsook  him, 
and  ho  sunk  from  his  bench  insensible. 

“  How  long  he  remained  thus  he  never  knew,  or  how  long 
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lie  remained  afterwards  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement; 
but  it  must  have  been  for  many  years :  for,  when  he  again 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  existence,  his  hair  was  gray, 
and  he  found  himself  an  object  of  esteem  and  reverence 
amongst  his  former  oppressors/ 

“  Tlxe  first  dawning  of  returning  reason  found  him  seated 
in  a  mausoleum,  a  little  from  the  walls  of  Tunis.  He 
was  attired  in  a  tattered  Turkish  dress,  and  felt  as  if  he 
had  been  in  a  dream.  His  mind,  however,  was  still  far  from 
being  quite,  restored ;  for,  at  times,  for  many  months  after, 
he  was  afflicted  with  a  total  want  of  recollection.  But  this 
first  morning,  he  sat  as  if  entranced ;  musing  upon  his  former 
days,  and  all  that  had  passed.  Still,  to  him,  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  dream.  How  long  he  sat  thus  he  knew  not. 
but  at  length  several  peasants,  who  appeared  to  be  going  to 
their  daily  toil,  brought  him  some  dates  and  milk ;  setting 
them  before  him,  and  requesting  his  blessing.  His  astonish¬ 
ment  at  this  singular  proceeding  was  so  great,  that  he  could 
not  utter  a  word,  but  looked  upon  his  visitors  with  a  vacant 
stare,  and  began  to  doubt  that  he  only  dreamed.  To  ascer¬ 
tain  this,  he  placed  his  hands  upon  the  dates,  lifted  a  few 
and  eat  them.  He  was  now  more  bewildered  than  ever. 
How  came  he  where  he  was?  He  tortured  his  recollection 
in  vain  to  account  for  it.  The  last  thing  he  remembered 
was  sinking  from  his  seat,  as  if  into  the  arms  of  death,  in 
the  galley.  Could  this  be  his  state  beyond  the  grave  ?  Yet 
he  knew  he  W'as  at  present  in  a  tomb,  which  he  had  often 
seen  from  the  bay ;  and  there  was  the  blue  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean  before  him,  and  the  walls  of  the  city.  While 
he  still  sat  thus,  lost  in  conjectures,  a  venerable  Tunisian 
came  to  the  spot,  and,  falling  down  on  his  face,  began  his 
devotions  aloud.  After  the  old  man  had  repeated  his  ‘  La 
ilia  illella,  Mahomud  du  rasoul  allah !  ’ — that  is,  '  No  God 
but  the  God,  and  Mohammed  is  His  prophet ! ’  as  often  as 
there  were  beads  on  his  rosary,  he  rose,  and  was  departing, 
when  Alexander  inquired  how  he  had  come  to  the  Saint’s 
Tomb.  The  old  man  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  and  cried, 

‘  Dis  milla  ’  (in  the  name  of  God)  ‘  the  saint  speaks  again, 
my  prayer  is  uttered  in  a  happy  time/  Ross  repeated  the 
question ;  but  all  the  answer  he  got  for  some  time,  was 
either  ‘  Allah  akbar,’  (God  is  great,)  or  ‘  A1  hum’d  allah,’ 
(praise  be  to  God.)  At  last,  the  old  man  recovered  from  his 
surprise,  and  began  to  converse,  but  not  until  the  supposed 
saint  gave  him  his  blessing,  -which  he  did  to  satisfy  him,  and 
when  requested,  sat  down  at  a  humble  distance,  and  gave 
him  the  following  account  of  the  long  interval  which  was 
such  a  blank  to  him. 

“  ‘  I  was  standing  on  the  mole,  when  Alkenim’s  galley 
came  in  after  his  unfortunate  trip.  As  it  neared  the  port, 
you  gave  signs  of  life;  for  our  prophet  had  wrought  a 
miracle  on  you.  You  had  become  a  Mussulman,  and  for 
days  and  weeks  you  continued  to  repeat  our  confession 
and  holy  exclamations.  Even  in  the  night  you  were  often 
as  fervent  as  in  the  day;  while  no  other  expression  ever 
escaped  your  lips  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  Although  you 
muttered  much  at  times  in  your  native  language,  the 
sentences  of  our  holy  faith  you  shouted  aloud.  The  utmost 
care  was  taken  of  you  By  order  of  the  mullah,  and  you 
resided  long  in  the  mosque  uttering  praise.  Indeed  you 
were  in  every  way  a  holy  person  ;  for  your  mind  was  ab¬ 
stracted  from  all  worldly  concerns.  For  years  you  have 
been  the  object  of  our  veneration,  whether  the  spirit  of 
praise  or  silence  was  upon  you.  In  the  mosques,  or  among 
the  tombs,  for  these  many  moons  you  have  been  silent, 
and  happy  am  I  that  I  am  the  first  to  hear  your  voice 
again,  for  I  shall,  “  A1  hum’d  allah,”  (praised  be  to  God,)  be 
fortunate.’ 

“  Poor  Ross  heard  this  strange  account  with  much  as¬ 
tonishment,  and  sunk  again  into  silent  musings,  and  the  old 
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man  letiied.  When  alone,  he  poured  out  liis  soul  in  praise 
to  God,  who  had  so  wonderfully  preserved  him,  but  soon  a 
dark  cloud  of  despondency  came  over  his  mind.  He  felt 
in  all  its  loneliness  his  isolated  situation.  He  was  alone 
on  the  earth,  amidst  a  people  almost  heathen,  and  with 
whom  he  had  no  feeling  in  common.  There  was  not  a 
human  being  in  life  for  whom  he  cared.  All  were  loim 
smce  in  the  silent  grave.  Even  the  lovely  banks  of  the 
Water  of  Leith  would  appear  desolate  to  him  were  it  in 
his  power  to  return  to  them.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
he  lay  down  upon  the  ground  and  wept.  For  several 
months  he  had,  at  intervals,  a  return  of  his  malady:  but 
they  were  periods  of  comparative  happiness ;  for  they  re¬ 
lieved  him  from  the  torture  of  his  thoughts.  At  length  he 
became  more  composed  and  resigned  to  his  fate.  The 
world  and  all  its  ties  were  become  to  him  as  if  such  things 
did  not  exist.  His  only  wish  was  for  death  to  remove  him, 
and  he  cared  not  where  they  met  when  the  appointed  time 
came.  As  he  said  to  me,  were  I  to  accompany  you  to 
Scotland,  the  very  face  of  the  country  would  be  unknown 
to  me,  so  great  are  the  changes  you  have  described ;  and  is 
there  an  individual  alive  I  could  address  as  having  ever- 
seen  before.  I  am  too  old  to  earn  by  my  labour  a  livelihood. 
I  would  be  there  a  beggar  and  despised ;  here,  I  am  honoured, 
and  have  all  my  wants  cheerfully  supplied.  I  worship  Jesus 
in  the  midst  of  infidels.  If  they  look  upon  me  as  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  their  false  prophet,  I  cannot  help  it.  I,  of  my 
own  free  will,  did  nothing  to  deceive  them.  If  in  my  de¬ 
lirium,  from  the  sufferings  they  inflicted  upon  me,  I  uttered 
the  expressions  that  were  ever  sounding  in  my  ears,  ex¬ 
citing  fear  and  hatred  in  my  mind,  it  must  have  been  caused 
by  the  same  feelings  haunting  me  even  then.  In  my  sane 
moments  I  never  gave  utterance  to  one  of  them.  I  hold  my 
peace  and  never  exchange  a  word  with  any  one.  I  feel  no 
call  to  make  a  martyr  of  myself ;  for  it  would  not  convert  one 
of  them;  and  were  I  even  to  make  a  public  profession  of  my 
faith,  so  very  bigoted  are  they,  that  I  would  not  be  believed. 
They  would  say  some  evil  spirit  had  taken  possession  of  their 
santon. 

“  But  _  to  go  on  with  his  narrative,  after  he  had  resolved  to 
finish  his  remaining  years  where  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  had  been  passed,  he  became  restless,  and  began  to  wan¬ 
der  from  place  to  place.  Everywhere  his  presence  was 
hailed  as  bringing  in  good  fortune.  His  food  was  the  free¬ 
will  offerings  of  his  admirers;  his  sleeping  places  were 
amongst  the  tombs,  or  recesses  in  the  rocks.  In  cities,  as 
at  Algiers,  if  there  was  a  place  near  the  mosques,  he  made 
it  his  home.  It  was  in  one  of  his  ramblings  he  had,  for¬ 
tunately  for  me,  come  to  Algiers  only  a  few  days  before  we 
met.  It  was  one  of  his  sane  intervals,  and  the  words  he 
heard  me  say,  awakened  anew  all  his  love  for  the  scenes 
where  he  had  passed  his  youth.  I  am  not  the  only  sufferer 
he  had  been  the  means  of  freeing  from  a  miserable  slavery. 
He  had  done  more  good  amongst  the  Christian  sufferers  than 
the  money  subscribed  by  pious  Catholics  to  the  monks,  who 
make  the  delivery  of  Christian  captives  the  object  of  their 
vows,  and  I  for  one  bliss  the  good  old  Scotchman.” 

Just  as  my  cousin  had  concluded  his  account  of  the 
Mussulman  santon,  a  shout  arose  from  the  crew  of  the 
smack;  for,  as  it  was  dark  and  stormy,  the  landsmen  on 
board  had  been  confined  to  their  berths,  save  two  Edinburgh 
citizens,  who  had  also  suffered,  but  less  than  the  others.  One 
of  them  arose  from  the  table  and  began  to  crawl  up  the 
companion;  for  the  sea  ran  very  high,  and  the  smack 
pitched  heavily,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  shout.  It  was 
the  May  light  having  hove  in  sight;  but  scarce  had  he 
reached  the  deck  to  gratify  his  longing  eyes,  with  the  welcome 
sight  than  the  smack  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  lee  bulwark  and  immersed  in  the  sur^e.  We  heard  thg 
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doleful  cry— “  Oh  I 'm  gone ;  ”  and  the  rough  voice  of  the  | 
man  at  the  helm  exclaiming,  “  Plague  on  him  for  a  fool,”  and 
adding,  that  he  had  got  his  deserts;  for  had  he  it  in  his 
power3  he  would  not  be  on  deck.”  The  terrified  landsman 
came  again  among  us,  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  utter¬ 
ing  bitter  complaints  against  the  unfeeling  seamen,  who 
had  mocked  him  when  he  thought  himself  upon  the  brink 
of  eternity.  All  the  answer  we  made  was  a  few  nautical 
jokes  at  his  expense,  and  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  deplorable 
figure  he  made. 

But  now,  all  else  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  I  was  once 
more  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  the  Bass  and  Island  of 
May  between  me  and  the  ocean  which  I  had  so  long  tra¬ 
versed  against  my  will,  and,  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  once 
more  stood  a  free  man  on  the  pier  of  Leith,  which  I  had, 
more  than  seven  years  before,  left  so  foolishly.  Never  be¬ 
fore  had  the  same  springiness  of  limb,  or  elasticity  of 
feeling  possessed  me,  as  I  leaped  from  the  deck  to  the 
pier,  and  never  was  there  a  more  joyous  shaking  of  hands, 
and  congratulations  exchanged,  than  was  by  us  returned 
seamen. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

“I’ll  sing  you  an  old  song  that  was  made  by  an  old  pato, 

Of  a  worshipful  old  gentleman  who  had  an  old  estate ; 

And  who  kept  a  good  old  mansion  up,  at  a  bountiful  old  rate, 

With  a  porter  old  to  give  relief  to  the  old  poor  at  his  gate, 

Like  a  fine  old  country  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time. 

Modernised  Old  oong. 

“  Still  I  see  nothing  of  him.  He  was  not  at  home  perhaps, 

or  my  messenger - .  I  am  uneasy  that  he  comes  not. 

What ’s  o’clock,  Dolly  ?  ” 

So  said  Emma  Courtley,  as  she  alternately  glanced  across 
the  common  through  the  window  of  Dame  Cornrigs  s  cottage, 
and  turned  towards  the  dame  herself,  who  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  knitting  in  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment. 

“Lord  bless  your  little  impatient  heart  1  ”  was  the  dame’s 
reply ;  “  you  asked  me  what  o’clock  it  was  about  a 
minute  since,  and  I  told  you.  But  no  wonder,  poor  thing. 
It  was  just  the  same  when  I  was  in  love  myself,  five-and- 
tliirty  years  ago.  Come,  come,  though,  don’t  look  so  grave. 
What  the  dickens,  Miss  Emma,  can  have  happened  since 
last  night,  Avhen  you  and  kind  Mr  Darley  parted,  and  in  such 
spirits  ?  ” 

“  Nothing — nothing  of  importance  ;  I  am  a  strange  silly 
<nrl :  but  AATe  have  all  our  follies,  and  I  sometimes  think  that 
we  should  never  know  true  felicity  if  it  Avere  not  for  the  in¬ 
termixture  of  sorroAv.  I  could  not  help  crying  this  morning, 
Dolly  ;  but  to-morroAV  I  shall  be  as  gay  as  a  lark.” 

“  Well,  Heaven  send  that  you  may  !  ”  said  Dolly.  “  I  like 
to  see  people  merry ;  ay,  and  to  be  merry  myself  to.  Odds 
heart,  when  I  was  your  age,  I  was  as  fat,  ay,  as  fat  as  neigh¬ 
bour  Porson’s  pig  :  my  cheeks  Avere  as  red  as  my  Sunday 
petticoat,  and  I  could  sing  like  a  blackbird ;  and  the  dame, 
heated  by  the  recollection,  began  to  shout  Avith  all  her 
might — 

“  Chip  chow,  cherry  chow,  fol  do  rol  de  riddle  dow.” 

And  there  is  no  saying  hoAV  long  she  might  have  continued 
reiterating  this  burthen  of  a  most  mournful  ditty,  had  not  the 
entrance  of  Maurice  Darley  afforded  her  the  hint  to  take  her- 
Belf  off,  Avhich  she  accordingly  did,  under  pretence  of  going 
“  to  feed  her  poultry.” 

“  I  trust,”  said  Maurice,  as  soon  as  the  good  dame  Avas 
fairly  gone— “I  trust  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting.  Your 


note,  Emma,  it  has  alarmed  me ;  tell  me  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.” 

“  0  Maurice  I  ”  cried  Emma,  “  Avhat  happiness  it  is  to 
call  you  friend.  I  knoAV  you  love  me,  for  you  have  told  me 
so  ;  and  you  have  a  countenance  on  Avhich  deceit  ne’er  drew 
a  pne — a  tongue  that  never  moved  by  the  impulse  of  false¬ 
hood.”  As  she  uttered  this,  she  held  his  hand  in  hers,  and 
gazed  up  earnestly  in  his  face.  He  shrunk  beneath  the 
maiden’s  glance. 

“Deceit!  falsehood  1”  he  exclaimed.  “ 0  Emma !  I  may 
have  been  frail,  guilty  of  error,  but,  may  shame  lash  me 
through  the  world  if  ever  I  abuse  your  love.” 

“  I  do  believe  you,”  said  Emma,  earnestly.  “  But,”  added 
she,  “  let  me  not  thus  sport  with  the  shortness  of  time.  You 
know,  Maurice,  that,  for  some  time  past,  my  father  has  been 
making  many  alterations  in  the  apartments  of  the  western 
wing  of  the  hall,  and  seemingly  preparing  for  the  reception  of 
visitors.  I  have  frequently  asked  the  occasion  of  all  this, 
and  he  has  as  frequently  assured  me  that  it  was  only  to  en¬ 
tertain  an  old  friend,  who  had  promised  to  spend  a  month 
Avith  him.” 

“  I  dread  the  sequel  of  your  story.  But  proceed.” 

“  Last  night  he  laughingly  confessed  he  had  imposed  on 
me,  and  told  me  that  he  expected  Sir  George  Molesworth, 
and  his  son  and  daughter.  Sir  George,  I  have  heard,  is  a 
ridiculous  old  fool ;  Miss  Molesworth,  a  romantic  young  lady ; 
and  her  brother,  young,  handsome,  not  inclined  to  either 
prudence  or  economy,  and  rendered  rather  too  conspicuous 
by  his  fashionable  propensities.” 

“  And  this  man” - 

“  My  father  insists  shall  be  my  husband.  My  father’s 
commands  cannot  be  obeyed.  I  find  it  is  more  natural  to 
resist  than  to  comply  Avith  them.  He  has  threatened  me 
harshly  should  I  prove  disobedient ;  and  if  he  forsake,  Avho 
Avill  protect  me?” 

“  Ay,  with  my  life— till  the  last  moment  of  my  life.”  So 
saying,  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast  in  a  passionate  embrace. 

“And  till  the  last  moment  of  mine,”  said  Emma,  “you 
shall  have  my  affection  and  confidence.  If  my  father  aban¬ 
don  me,  from  that  instant  shall  I  regard  you  as  my  protector. 
We  Avill  suit  our  means  to  our  fortune  ;  and  in  some  friendly 
and  far  distant  cottage,  we  will  invite,  and  endeavour  to 
make  our  constant  guests,  content  and  rural  happiness.  My 
father,  in  time,  may  forgive  us.” 

Young  ladies,  in  general,  have  strange  notions  regarding 
the  precise  amount  of  cash  requisite  for  setting  agoing  and 
maintaining  a  family  establishment.  “  Love  in  a  cottage, 
and  five  pounds  a-year,”  sounds  all  very  Avell  in  poetry  and 
novels ;  but  it  Avon’t  exactly  do  when  reduced  to  the  rule  of 
practice ;  yet  there  are  some  young  ladies  fools  enough  to 
believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that  it  is  quite  practicable.  Such 
professions  are,  perhaps,  often  made  for  the  sake  of  appear¬ 
ing  amiable,  otherwise  the  young  ladies  Avho  make  them  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  merely  repeat  what  has 
been  said  to,  or  read  by,  them.  It  Avould  probably  be  as 
Avell  that  such  inexperienced  practitioners  should,  ere  they 
venture  to  talk  on  such  subjects,  call  to  their  recollection  the 
golden  rule  of  matrimony — “  Multiply  by  one,  and  divide  by 
six.” 

“  Oh,  Miss  !  ”  cried  Goody  Cornrigs,  entering  the  cottage, 
“  here ’s  Michael,  your  father’s  teetotum,  acoming  doAvn  the 
side  of  the  hedge.  I  do  think  Sir  Jacob  has  sent  him  to  look 
for  you.” 

“  Think  ye  so,”  said  Emma ;  “  then  fareAvell,  my  dearest 
Maurice.  Let  hope  be  your  companion  in  my  absence,  which 
I  trust  Avill  not  be  long.  Adieu  !  ” 

“  Farewell !  farewell !  ”  He  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the 
carnation-dyed  cheek  of  Emma ;  and  the  lovers  separated. 

Courtley  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  Jacob,  the  father  of 
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Emma,  (stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rainy  little  village 
of  Belford,  in  Northumberland.  One  of  those  neat  sunshiny 
mansions  it  was,  which  abound  in  “  Merrie  England,”  and  in 
the  more  civilised  parts  of  Scotland.  A  smooth  green  lawn 
before  the  door  was  bottomed  by  a  thickly-planted  hedgerow, 
which  ran  along  even  to  the  outer  gate,  skirting  the  avenue, 
and  serving  as  a  protection  to  the  ancient  elms,  and  those 
most  elegant  of  all  trees,  the  silver  firs,  which  lined  it. 
There  was  about  the  place  an  air  of  comfort  and  neatness,  a 
cosiness,  as  it  were,  that  would  make  even  those  most  in¬ 
different  to  a  life,  removed  from  the  shock  and  hum  of  cities 
and  the  strife  of  men,  involuntarily  exclaim — “  I  wish  this 
were  mine  !  ” 

There  was  an  ancient,  an  antiquarian  appearance,  too, 
about  the  place,  that  made  one  feel  the  owner  of  it  was 
attached  to  “  the  good  old  days,  when  there  were  good  old 
things.”  Behind  the  hedgerow,  that  bordered  the  lawn, 
there  lay  a  small  garden,  ornamented  after  the  much  admired 
fashion  of  our  ancestors,  the  trees  being  tastefully  cut  into 
various  forms  and  devices  ;  a  fashion  which,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  is  not  prevalent  at  the  present  day. 

Sir  Jacob  Courtley  himself  was  a  true  sample  of  the  fine 
old  country  gentleman.  He  was  generous  to  a  degree,  warm¬ 
hearted,  kind,  affectionate ;  yet,  when  crossed,  he  would,  like 
other  men,  sometimes  allow  his  temper  to  get  the  better  of 
him.  He  was  a  noble  fellow,  though,  for  all  that.  His  years 
might  be  about  threescore  and  ten  ;  but,  save  that  his  hair 
was  whitened,  and  a  crow’s  foot  or  two  were  visible  on  his 
good-natured  countenance,  Time’s  effacing  fingers  had  set 
no  seal  upon  him.  He  rose  with  the  lark,  and  lived  as 
merrily.  It  was  the  joy  of  his  heart  to  see  all  around  him 
as  happy  and  as  merry  as  himself. 

He  was  blessed  with  an  only  child — a  daughter — as  kind 
and  as  light-hearted  a  being  as  her  father.  His  wife  had 
been  dead  for  some  years.  The  rest  of  his  household  was 
contained  in  the  person  of  his  sister,  Mrs  Cfrigsby,  who,  after 
having  lived  a  spinster  for  thirty-five  years,  had  been  married 
to  a  Suffolk  squire,  and  had  enjoyed  the  married  state  but 
two  short  years,  during  which  time  her  husband  had  con¬ 
trived  to  reduce  her  portion  and  his  own  patrimony  to  about 
four  thousand  pounds.  She  had  now  been  a  widow  for 
nearly  twenty  years. 

At  the  period  at  which  our  tale  begins,  Emma  Courtley 
was  turned  nineteen.  She  was  a  pretty  piece  of  womanhood 
enough,  and  was  as  good  as  she  was  pretty — at  least  so  said 
all  the  old  dames  in  the  neighbourhood  around.  Many  were 
the  suitors  for  her  hand ;  but  on  none  of  them  would  she 
bestow  it,  for  with  it  her  heart  could  not  go — it  was  not  hers 
to  give.  She  had  placed  her  affections  in  the  keeping  of 
Maurice  Darley,  who,  with  his  sister,  inhabited  a  cottage  on 
the  outskirts  of  her  fathers  grounds.  Who  this  Maurice 
Darley  was,  none  of  the  people  about  could  discover,  though 
they  tried  very  hard  to  do  so.  What  was  it  to  Emma 
Courtley  who  or  what  Maurice  had  been — she  loved  him, 
and  he  returned  her  affection.  All  allowed  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  in  manners,  and  she  presumed  he  was  so  also  in 
birth  and  conduct.  Her  father  had  been  the  first  to  seek 
his  acquaintance ;  and,  during  the  year  that  had  rolled  over 
their  heads  since  his  first  introduction  to  Courtley  Hall,  the 
old  gentleman  himself  had  acknowledged  that  he  had  never 
seen  anything  displeasing  or  improper  about  Maurice  Darley. 
Emma  was  not  so  ungenerous  as  to  think,  with  the  cold- 
hearted  world,  that  where  there  is  mystery  there  is  guilt ; 
but  felt  half -assured  that  the  cause  of  Maurice’s  silence  re¬ 
garding  his  bypast  life  was  alone  on  account  of  his  sister, 
Mrs  Selwyn — at  all  events,  she  could  not  help  thinking  that 
she  was  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  mystery. 

The  sentence  composed  by  Shakspere,  (as  his  name  is 
now  spelt,)  regarding  the  course  of  true  love  never  running 
Ho.  282.  " 
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smooth,  has  been  so  often  quoted,  that  it  has  now  become 
a  household  phrase,  and  many  are  the  bosoms  that  have 
responded  to  the  truth  of  it — none  more  so  than  that  of 
Emma  Courtley.  Her  father,  quite  unconscious  of  her 
attachment  to  Maurice  Darley,  had  entered  into  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  his  old  friend,  Sir  George  Molesworth,  regarding 
the  union  of  their  two  families,  through  the  medium  of  his 
daughter  and  Sir  George’s  son,  Richard.  Grieved  to  the 
heart’s  core  was  Emma  Courtley,  on  being  informed  of  this 
by  her  father,  and  that  Sir  George,  with  his  son  and  daughter, 
were  on  their  way  from  London  to  fulfil  the  agreement. 
She  retired  to  her  room,  and  throwing  herself  upon  her 
couch,  gave  vent  to  her  anguish  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Oh  1 
what  a  relief  to  the  aching  heart  are  tears.  After  a  while, 
Emma’s  grief  became  more  subdued,  and  she  rose  from  her 
couch,  and  hastily  penning  a  note,  despatched  it  to  Maurice 
Darley.  The  sum  of  its  contents  were,  that,  immediately  on 
receipt  of  it,  he  should  come  to  her  to  the  place  where  they 
had  parted  the  preceding  night.  It  was  in  the  cottage  of 
Goody  Cornrigs  that  she  and  Maurice  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting,  and  the  result  of  their  interview  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion  has  already  been  shown. 

None  hailed  the  intended  nuptials  of  Emma  Courtley  and 
young  Molesworth  with  more  delight  than  Mrs  Grigsby. 
Ever  since  she  had  consigned  the  remains  of  poor  Matthew 
Grigsby  to  the  cold  deep  grave,  had  she  been  seeking  for 
another  and  more  able  protector.  She  had  been  told,  and 
she  believed  it,  that  women  of  her  age  and  complexion 
were  now  more  regarded  than  younger  ladies ;  and  she  had 
little  doubt  that  if  she  accompanied  Emma  to  London,  she 
would  there  meet  with  some  amorous  spark,  in  whose  bosom 
the  glances  of  her  light  gray  twinklers  must  speedily  raise  a 
flame. 

Sir  Jacob  was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  what  he  was  pleased 
to  term  the  obstinacy  of  Emma  in  not  yielding  to  his  wishes ; 
at  the  same  time  he  could  not  but  feel  some  slight  inclination 
to  give  her  her  own  way  in  the  matter.  He  was  debating 
with  himself — shortly  after  the  breakfast  things  and  the 
women  had  been  removed — as  to  the  best  method,  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  subjugation  of  an  obstinate  girl,  when  Sir  George 
Molesworth  was  announced,  and  immediately  upon  the  heels 
of  the  announcement  came  Sir  George  himself. 

“  Ah,  Sir  George !  ”  said  Sir  Jacob,  rising  and  shaking 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  “  I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 
But  may  I  ask  what  you  have  made  of  your  young 
folks?” 

“  They  stopped,  some  six  miles  off,  to  look  at  a  water¬ 
fall,”  was  the  reply,  “  Matilda  was  seized  with  a  poetical 
fit,  and  Richard  doats  on  the  beauties  of  nature  as  well  as  of 
art.” 

A  cold-blooded  dog,  thought  Sir  Jacob.  Six  miles  from 
the  finest  girl  in  England,  to  stop  to  look  at  a  waterfall. 
“  But  I  suppose  we  may  expect  them  soon  ?  ”  he  observed  to 
Sir  George. 

“  If  the  object  be  very  grand,”  was  the  reply,  “  Matilda 
will  probably  linger  till  she  can  pen  a  sonnet.  If  common, 
I  daresay,  as  their  horses  are  of  exquisite  blood,  the  three 
tourists  will  be  here  in  lmlf-an-hour.” 

“  Three,  Sir  George  !  Did  you  say  three  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes — I  had  forgot.  Richard  was  rather  unwilling  to 
come  till  his  friend,  Tom  Bonar,  agreed  to  be  one  of  the 
party.  Tom  is  the  best  tempered  lad  in  Europe.  You  must 
know  Tom;  he’s  a  suitor  of  Matilda.” 

Sir  Jacob,  of  course,  told  Sir  George  that  it  would  give  him 
much  pleasure  to  be  introduced  to  any  friend  of  his,  or  of  his 
family. 

Such  commonplace  matters  being  speedily  adjusted,  the 
two  old  gentlemen  began  talking  of  the  affair  which  was  up¬ 
permost  in  their  minds — the  proposed  marriage. 
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It  did  nut  give  Sir  George  the  least  uneasiness  to  he 
informed  that  Miss  Courtley  was  averse  to  the  proposed 
union,  for  he  felt  assured  within  himself — so  confident  was 
he  of  his  son’s  attractions— that  the  moment  she  saw 
Richard  she  would  go  mad  for  him ;  but  Sir  George  was  a 
conceited  old  fool — chiefly  resulting  from  a  surfeit  of  wealth. 

About  fifteen  years  before,  his  wife  having  been  detected  in 
the  commission  of  a  faux  pas,  which  had  created  some  stir  at 
the  time,  he  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  sail  for  India  ;  “  not,” 
as  he  said,  “  on  'vulgar  speculation,  but  to  see  his  brother 
Frank,  who  had  lived  there  a  considerable  time. 

After  ten  years’  residence  in  India,  his  brother  was  seized 
with  an  apoplectic  fit,  as  he  sat  at  his  own  table  with  a  party 
of  friends  around  him,  which  carried  him  off.  At  the  very 
moment  of  this  sudden  call,  he  was  raising  a  glass  full  of  Tokay 
to  his  lips.  “  It  rather  affected  me,”  Sir  George  usually  said, 
when  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  any  one,  “  to  see  him 
grasp  the  glass  in  his  convulsions.  But,”  he  instantly  added, 
smiling,  “  he  left  me  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Sir  Jacob,  to  whom  he  told  this  “  did 
he  leave  no  family  ?  ”  . 

“  Oh,  yes ! — two  sons  and  two  daughters,” 

“  Zounds !  he  must  have  been  immensely  rich.  A  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  to  you  after  providing  for  so  many 
children.” 

“  Providing  for  them,  Sir  Jacob  !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  They  had 
a  black  woman  for  their  mother,  and  were  illegitimate.  But 
he  left  them  a  trifle :  and  I  gave  them  five  pounds  a-piece, 
previous  to  my  departure  for  England.” 

This  confession,  to  which  Sir  George  had  been  inadvert¬ 
ently  led,  did  not  raise  him  much  in  the  estimation  of  Sir 
Jacob.  Twenty  pounds  among  four  children,  ■who  ought 
legally  to  have  received  as  many  thousands !  What  extra¬ 
ordinary  generosity  !  What  unbounded  liberality  !  But 
while  Sir  George  Molesworth  was  wallowing  in  wealth  thus 
surreptitiously  acquired,  there  were  those  who  better  deserved 
to  be  rich,  slaving  whole  days  and  nights  for  a  mere  pittance, 
and  that  too  at  the  most  laborious  of  all  work — writing 
for  the  press.  Among  these  was  Maurice  Darley.  Riches 
were  all  that  were  required  to  bring  about  his  union  with 
her  his  heart  held  dear.  Had  he  wealth,  or  the  steady 
means  of  acquiring  it,  he  might  yet  wed  her,  despite  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  her  marriage  with  another.  But  he  was  poor, 
and  he  dared  not  think  of  it.  Notwithstanding  all  the  con¬ 
solation  a  sister  could  afford  him,  his  heart  was  wrung  by 
despair. 

“Nay,  Maurice,”  Mrs  Selwyn would  say,  “don’t  be  down¬ 
cast  ;  you  may  yet  obtain  her.” 

“  Obtain  her !  ”  echoed  Maurice,  as  she  repeated  this  con¬ 
solatory  reflection  on  his  return  from  seeing  Emma  in  Dame 
Cornrigs’s  cottage.  “  Obtain  her  1  how  ? — by  what  means  ? 
The  hopes  I  have  formed  vanish  like  the  beautiful  clouds 
that  lose  their  tints  in  the  summer  sky.  Gloom,  melancholy 
gloom,  succeeds.  Had  I  not  enough  of  misfortune  before  ? 
and  must  the  consolation  which  I  frantically  dared  to  call  my 
own,  never  reach  this  long-tormented  breast  of  sorrow  and 
wretchedness  ?  ” 

“Sorrow  first  implanted  by  me,”  sighed  Mrs  Selwyn. 
“  Wretchedness  endured  on  my  account.” 

“  Forbear  !  ”  exclaimed  her  brother.  “  I  will  not  listen 
to  your  self-accusations.  But  how  to  act  I  cannot  de¬ 
termine.  There’s  danger  in  remaining  here — there’s  death 
— madness  1  To  this  cottage,  in  which  we  have  lived ;  to 
those  trees,  under  which  we  have  talked  of  our  misfortunes ; 
to  these  hills  and  valleys,  where  I  have,  delighted,  strayed 
with  Emma,  I  must  instantly  bid  farewell.  To  Emma,  her¬ 
self,  if  my  heart  will  suffer  me,  I  must  say  ‘  Adieu,  for  ever !  ’  ” 

“  Be  not  rash,”  advised  Mrs  Selwyn.  “  There ’s  no  occasion 
{or  j  our  immediate  departure.” 


“  There  is  !  ”  replied  Maurice.  “  We  will  be  gone  t<> 
morrow.  I  have  the  affections  of  Emma,  but  shall  I  decoy 
her  from  her  father,  break  the  old  man’s  heart,  and  reduce  her 
from  affluence  to  poverty  ?  No,  no ;  I  will  leave  you,  dear 
Emma,  and  may  the  guardian  angels  of  innocence  be  ever  near 
you.”  _ 

During  this  conversation,  Maurice  Darley  and  Mrs  Sel- 
wyri  were  seated  upon  a  rudely  constructed  chair  beneath 
the  honeysuckle  which  mantled  their  cottage.  It  was  a  day 
in  July;  neither  sultry  enough  to  enfeeble  the  zephyrs,  nor 
airy  enough  for  them  to  do  otherwise  than  merely  stir  the 
loaves.  It  was  such  a  day  as  invariably  brings  a  lightness  to 
the  spirits  of  all  save  those  whose  hearts  are  oppressed  with 
a  grief  too  deep  for  tears ;  and  such  was  that  of  Maurice 
Darley. 

As  Maurice  and  his  sister  thus  sat,  the  little  white  gate,  at 
the  far  end  of  the  garden,  was  cautiously  opened,  and  a  tall 
but  genteel-looking  man,  clad  in  sable,  advanced  up  the 
pathway  towards  them.  His  swarthy  cheek  proclaimed  him 
the  child  of  parents  in  one  of  whose  veins  there  had  flowed 
negro  blood.  One  glance  sufficed  to  show  that  he  was 
a  creole.  There  was  an  air  of  gentility  about  him,  not 
usually  to  be  met  with  in  those  of  his  race,  which  bespoke 
him  as  one  that  had  mixed  in  the  best  English  society. 
Maurice  started  when  he  saw  him,  and  his  brow  darkened. 
Without  speaking,  he  rose  up  and  went  forward  to  meet 
him. 

“You  know  me  then?”  said  the  stranger  to  Maurice. 
“  It  has  cost  me  some  time  and  trouble  to  trace  your  footsteps  ; 
but  all  this  is  now  repaid,  for  I  have  at  last  discovered 
you.  ” 

“  Fiend !  devil !  ”  cried  Maurice,  when  he  had  led  the 
stranger  out  of  his  sister’s  sight  and  hearing.  “  Why  do  you 
thus  pursue  me  ?  When,  oh,  when,  will  your  persecutions 
cease  ? ” 

“  Never !  ”  said  the  creole,  with  an  impressive  air ; 
“  never,  until  you,  or  I,  or  both  of  us,  sleep  the  long  sleep 
of  death.  I  have  sworn  it,  and  my  oath  is  registered  in 
heaven !  ” 

“Tell  me,”  said  Maurice,  hastily,  “in  mercy  tell  me, 
how  I  have  injured  you.  I  never  gave  you  cause  to  hate 
me.” 

“’Tis  well  you  think  so  !  But  no  more.  My  vengeance 
still  shall  follow  you.” 

Ere  Maurice  had  time  to  speak  again,  the  creole  was 
gone ;  and  although  he  ran  instantly  forward  to  the  garden 
gate,  and  gazed  along  the  vast  expanse  before  him,  he  could 
not  discern  him.  All  that  met  his  sight  in  the  “form 
and  pressure”  of  human  beings,  were  Sir  Jacob  Courtley, 
and  his  friend  Sir  George  Molesworth,  coming  across  the 
common. 

“Hollo,  Darley!”  cried  Sir  Jacob,  when  they  were  near 
enough,  “what’s  in  the  wind,  eh?  You  look  for  all  the 
world  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost.” 

“Nothing,”  said  Darley,  “only” - 

“  Only  what,  Maurice  ?  Como  out  with  it.” 

“  Then  did  any  one  pass  you  a  short  distance  from  this  ?  ” 

“Not  a  soul!  But  it  is  just  as  I  thought;  he  has  seen  a 
ghost.  Ha !  ha !  poor  Maurice  !  ” 

And  the  old  gentleman  laughed,  and  so  did  Sir  George 
Molesworth,  though  he  could  hardly  tell  what  he  was  laugh¬ 
ing  at. 

“  Enough  !  ”  said  Sir  Jacob.  “  But  now  to  the  business 
which  brought  us  here  at  present.  1  came  to  ask  you, 
Maurice,  to  dine  with  us  to-day.” 

"What !  thought  Maurice ;  invite  me  to  dine  with  the  man 

who  is  to  tear  my  Emma  from  me.  No,  no,  I  cannot _ 

I  feel  I  cannot  do  it.  Then,  addressing  Sir  Jacob,  lie  de¬ 
clined  the  im  itation  in  a  respectful  but  gentlemanly  manuer. 
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After  a  short  time  passed  in  desultory  conversation,  Sir 
Jacob  and  Sir  George  were  about  to  take  their  leave  of 
Maurice,  and  were  just  shaking  hands  with  him  for  that 
purpose,  when  the  creole  suddenly  appeared  before  them. 

“  Hold !”  he  cried ;  and  Sir  George  Molesworth  fell  back 
two  paces.  “Know  you  the  man  you  thus  honour?”  he 
asked  of  Sir  Jacob.  “  Know  you  what  this  Maurice  Darley 
is?” 

“  Do  not  believe  what  he  tells  you,”  exclaimed  Maurice. 
“  What  he  would  say  is  false.” 

“It  is  true,"  said  the  creole ;  “  I  call  Heaven  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  am  about  to  utter.  Maurice 
Darley  is  ” - 

“  What !”  exclaimed  Sir  Jacob— a  feeling  of  unconscious 
anxiety  filling  his  mind. 

“  A  murderer !  ”  replied  the  creole,  exultingly,  “  See  how 
his  cheek  blanches  and  his  lip  quivers.  Is  there  no  truth  in 
tins?” 

“  What  say  you,  Maurice,  to  this  charge ;  are  you 
guilty  ?  ” 

Maurice  was  silent. 

“  He  speaks  not,”  said  the  creole.  “  Innocence  is  never 
thus  attended.  Beware,  Sir  Jacob  Courtley  of  this  man ! 
Let  him  not  cross  the  threshold  of  your  house,  if  you  re¬ 
spect  your  daughter’s  purity  or  your  own  honour.  Disobey 
my  injunctions,  and  my  vengeance  shall  fall  heavily  on  you 
all.” 

So  saying,  the  creole  departed. 

It  was  not  till  about  an  hour  before  dinner-time  that 
Miss  Matilda,  Eliza  Molesworth,  Mr  Richard,  and  his  chum, 
Tom  Bonar,  arrived  at  Courtley  Hall.  There  were  none  of 
its  inmates  in  the  way  to  welcome  them  except  Emma, 
who  fain  would  have  been  spared  the  task ;  but,  as  they  all, 
shortly  after  their  arrival,  retired  to  the  respective  apart¬ 
ments  allotted  to  them,  to  dress  for  dinner,  a  period  was 
put  to  her  awkward  situation.  Sir  Jacob  and  Sir  George 
had  not  yet  returned,  and  Mrs  Grigsby,  having  determined 
to  reserve  herself  till  the  arrival  of  “the  young  people,” 
and  not  lavish  her  spirits  and  vivacity  in  entertaining  the 
old  ones,  had,  about  half-an-hour  before,  walked  out  to 
enjoy  a  solitary' ramble,  which  would  serve  the  additional 
purpose  of  calling  up  a  healthy  glow  into  her  parchment -like 
cheeks. 

Proceeding  through  a  field  adjoining  her  brother’s  pro¬ 
perty,  it  was  her  fate  to  encounter  Smash,  Mr  Richard’s 
valet,  who  had  been  sent  before  to  announce  his  master ;  but 
his  horse,  having  taken  fright  at  an  old  woman  with  a  red 
cloak,  had  run  away  with  him,  thrown  him  over  the  hedge 
into  a  dry  ditch,  and  he  was  only  now  making  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  hall.  He  was  rejoicing  at  having  escaped  a  dis¬ 
location  of  the  shoulder  blade  or  a  broken  neck,  when  Mrs 
Grigsby  appeared  in  view. 

“  Heavens !  what  an  enchanting  youth,”  said  Mrs  Grigs¬ 
by,  to  herself,  quite  quiet.  The  fellow  certainly  was  hand¬ 
some,  and,  being  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  looked  as  much 
like  a  gentleman  aB  his  master  did.  “  If  he  be  half  as 
gallant  as  he  is  handsome — I  ’ll  try— I  ’ll  throw  out  one  of 
those  lures,  which  so  often  effect  the  designs  of  us  pretty 
women.  One  of  those  little  irresistibles ;  ”  and  being  now 
almost  alongside  of  Smash,  she  stopped  and  simpered — “  Pray 

sir” - but  whatever  she  was  about  to  say  was  for  ever 

lost  by  his  asking  whether  she  had  seen  his  horse,  for  he 
observed  a  diamond  ring  on  her  finger  which  took  his  fancy 
amazingly. 

“Your  horse,  sir!”  exclaimed  she,  with  some  slight  de¬ 
monstrations  of  surprise.  “  I  trust  no  accident  has  hap¬ 
pen  ed.* 

“  Spilt,  ma’am,  merely  spilt— Alexander  and  Bucephalus 


—a  full  trot  and  a  tumble.  Look  at  my  arm,  ma’am.’ 
And  she  did  look  at  his  arm,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming — - 

“  Broken  !  I  shall  die  if  it  be  broken.” 

“Oh,  no!”  responded  Smash,  “only  bruised — severely 
bruised.” 

“  But  In  the  presence  of  such  an  angel  as  yourself,”  ha 
went  on  to  say,  “  I  can  feel  no  pain." 

“  Sweet,  poetical  youth !  ”  inwardly  ejaculated  Mrs  Grigsby. 
“Ye  gods !  with  such  a  man  as  this  ” - 

“  May  I  perish,”  said  Smash,  with  enthusiasm,  unaware 
of  the  interruption ;  “  may  I  perish  if  I  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  be  hurled  from  the  top  of  St  Paul’s  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Red  Sea,  if  I  were  sure  of  falling  at  the  feet  of  a 
woman  whose  charms  were  equal  to  those  on  which  I  now 
dare  to  fix  the  eye  of  admiration.” 

“I  am  overcome.  This  is  too  much,  sir.  Your  arm. 
But  without  waiting  till  he  gave  it,  she  laid  hold  of  it  and 
hung  lovingly  upon  him.  “  Your  horse,  sir,”  continued  she, 
about  to  call  to  his  recollection  the  fact  that  it  had  ran 
away. 

“  Perish  the  brute,”  interrupted  Smash,  “and  let  him  speed 
to  chaos  and  eternal  night.” 

Smash  had  at  one  period  of  his  existence  been  the  principal 
comedian  of  a  strolling  company,  and  thus  at  once  is  his 
“  forcible  vernacular  “  accounted  for. 

He  must  be  a  man  of  fashion,  thought  Mrs  Grigsby,  on 
hearing  this  heartless  exclamation  about  his  horse,  for  she 
well  knew  that  fashion  and  feeling  seldom  travelled  in 
company. 

“  But,  sir,  the  furious  beast  may  kill  some  of  the  cottager’s 
children." 

“  The  world,  the  whole  world  must  be  sacrificed  before 
I  can  leave  the  first  best  ornament  of  it.  I  see  in  your 
face  a  combination  of  the  richest  charms ;  your  cheeks  are 
full-blown  roses;  your  eyes  resemble  those  of  the  wood- 
pigeon  ;  and  your  breath  is — excuse  the  freedom  of  a 
sudden,  but  irresistible  passion,”  and  he  ended  the  paren¬ 
thesis  by  kissing  her,  much  to  his  own  horror.  “  Oh !  it  is 
heavenly  !  ” 

“  Oh  you  flatterer ! — you  too  eloquent  seducer !  ” 

“  And  then  this  arm,”  continued  Smash.  “  Place  it  before 
the  Venus  of  medicines,  and  it  would  be  all  Dicky  with  her  ! 
These  fingers.  How  long,  delicate,  and  tapering.  This  is  a 
pretty  ring — these  charming  fingers and,  as  he  kissed  them, 
he  again  remarked — “A  pretty  ring,  indeed.” 

“  It  was  the  first  gift  of  my  dear  husband,”  observed  the 
lady. 

“Your  husband.  Ah,  married;  then  I  am  heart-reft  for 
ever.  I  love  you,  madam.  Fate  has  put  this  bar  between  us, 
and  I  will  tear  myself  away  as  fast  as  I  can.” 

“  Stay,  sir  !  My  husband  has  been  dead  some  years.  Do 
not  let  us  part.” 

“The  devil  he  has  !”  muttered  Smash.  “  It  must  be,”  he 
said  to  her.  “  The  pale-faced  destinies  will  have  it  so.  Take 
this  ring.”  As  he  said  this,  he  pulled  an  imitation  pearl  one 
from  his  finger,  and  placed  it  on  hers.  “  And  when  I  am  far 
away,  drop  a  tear  on  it,  and  bestow  one  melancholy  thought 
on  him  who  gave  it.” 

“  And  take  you  this,”  she  added,  presenting  him  with  her 
diamond  ring,  “  and,  every  night  when  you  place  your  head 
on  your  pillow - .  I  can  say  no  more — my  emotions  over¬ 

power  me.” 

“  Then,  dearest  girl,"  cried  Smash,  anxious  to  be  off,  now 
that  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  ring.  “  Adieu  ! — 
Farewell,  for  ever.” 

“  Nay,  nay,  we  part  not  thus,”  the  lady  cried.  “  Promise 
to  grant  me  one  more  interview,  to-morrow  evening,  on  this 
spot ;  and,  if  we  then  must  separate,  I  will  not  repine.  I)o 
you  consent  to  this  ?  ” 
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“  I  do,”  said  Smash,  reluctantly,  which  hesitation  Mrs 
Grigsby  set  down  to  the  account  of  his  overcharged  feel¬ 
ings. 

Another  kiss  was  imprinted  on  her  shrivelled  lips,  and  when 
Mrs  Grigsby  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground  whereon  modesty 
had  transfixed  them  the  youth  was  gone. 

The  evening  passed  better  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  considering  the  embarrasesd  state  into  which  the 
feelings  of  Sir  Jacob  had  been  thrown,  and  Emmas  re¬ 
pugnancy  to  her  intended  husband.  Sir  Jacob  made  an 
effort  to  appear  gay,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  his 
guests ;  and  Mrs  Grigsby  did  so  too,  only  in  a  more 
subdued  manner;  and  Tom  Bonar  strove  to  be  amusing, 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  Sir  George  Molesworth  in  a  per¬ 
petual  roar  of  laughter — no  very  difficult  matter ;  and 
Richard  Molesworth  talked  long  and  largely  on  general 
topics;  and  his  sister  sometimes  joined  in  the  conversation, 
turning  it  to  a  debate  on  the  merits  of  various  fashionable 
novels  and  poems ;  and  even  Emma  Courtley  was  unusually 
merry.  All  tills,  with  dinner,  tea,  cards,  and  supper,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  amount  of  the  evening’s  entertainments  ;  and  then 
— to  bed. 

“  My  dear  papa,”  said  Miss  Courtley,  next  morning  at 
breakfast,  “  I  have  been  thinking  all  the  morning,  and 
Matilda  is  quite  of  my  opinion,  that,  instead  of  spending  the 
day  a-moping  here  at  home,  we  should  make  up  a  party  among 
ourselves,  and  pay  a  visit  to  Warkworth.” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  insinuated  Sir  George  Molesworth,  who  had 
bought  himself  into  various  literary  and  antiquarian  societies 
in  London  ;  “  by  all  means,  let  us  go  to  Warkworth.  It  is  a 
very  ancient  place,  I  believe,  and  I  am  just  in  want  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  an  essay  to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  the  Antedilu¬ 
vian  Society  in  October.”  Not  that  he  had  any  intention  of 
writing  an  essay  himself  ;  indeed,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
it  was  wholly  out  of  his  power  to  do  so,  but  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  been  at  Warkworth  would  inspire  him  with 
some  degree  of  confidence  in  the  delivery  at  the  aforesaid 
society  meeting,  of  a  dissertation  upon  the  antiquity  of  that 
town,  for  the  writing  of  which  he  could  easily  pay  some  poor 
scribe  about  London,  who,  perhaps,  never  had  been  there, 
and  who  would  feel  far  too  hungry  to  dispute  the  authorship 
of  it,  were  it  worth  his  while,  with  so  great  a  man  as  Sir 
George  Molesworth. 

Mrs  Grigsby,  and  both  the  young  men,  agreed  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Courtley ;  the  day  was  so  fine. 

“But  how  are  we  to  proceed  there,  my  dear?”  inquired 
Sir  Jacob  of  his  daughter.  “  The  horses  our  friends  brought 
with  them  are  so  jaded  with  yesterday’s  journey,  and  there 
are  only  my  cream-coloured  ponies  fit  for  use.  They,  to  be 
sure,  can  draw  the  carriage ;  but  that,  again,  only  holds  four, 
and  there  are  seven  of  us.” 

The  two  young  gentlemen  thereupon  agreed  to  remain  at 
home  ;  but,  at  this  announcement,  Miss  Matilda  Eliza  having 
exhibited  a  strong  inclination  to  pout,  and  fearful,  lest  she 
too  should,  after  it,  prefer  remaining  at  home,  Emma  sug¬ 
gested  that  Mr  Richard  and  his  friend  could  be  accomodated 
with  donkeys,  and  somebody  could  sit  on  the  box  with  the 
coachman. 

“  Donkeys  !  ”  cried  Matilda,  “  The  very  thing  ;  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  take  one  also.  It  is  so  romantic  and 
uncommon  to  travel  in  a  manner  in  which  almost  no  one  else 
travels.  I  ’ll  have  a  donkey ;  ”  and,  in  jumping  up  from  the 
breakfast-table,  she  nearly  upset  Mrs  Grigsby,  to  such  an  al¬ 
titude  had  her  animal  spirits  risen. 

The  motion  of  the  donkeys  being  carried  nem.  con.,  Sir  Ja¬ 
cob  and  Sir  George  went  to  give  orders  for  their  harnessing, 
the  ladies  betook  themselves  to  their  apartments,  the  break¬ 
fast  things  were  cleared  away,  and  Richard  Molesworth 
and  Tom  Bonar  remained  the  sole  occupants  of  the  parlour. 


“  What  think  you  of  Miss  Courtley — eh,  my  boy  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  Tom,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  proposed  benedict. 

“  I  like  her  much  !  ”  answered  Richard ;  “  and  after  so  long 
a  gaze  on  the  studied  beauties  of  a  city,  I  own  this  rose  of 
the  wilderness  fascinates  and  charms  me.” 

“  Then  put  forth  your  hand  freely,”  said  Bonar.  “  Thick 
and  wear  it :  it  is  within  your  reach,  and  may  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  your  bosom.” 

“  Never  ! — my  father  has  long  wished  me  to  marry,  and 
encouraged  me  to  address  the  daughter  of  Sir  Jacob,  who  is 
willing  to  bestow  on  her  a  noble  fortune.  To  amuse  him — - 
to  vary  the  scene  of  life,  I  am  come  hither ;  but  matrimony  ! 
— oh ! — no  ! — no !  ” 

“Perhaps  you  think  the  girl  does  not  like  you  ?  And  yet 
you  were  once  a  coxcomb,  Dick.” 

“  And  you  always,  Tom.  But  you  miss  the  mark.  You 
know  my  story,  Tom.  There  is  only  one  woman  in  the 
world  I  can  ever  marry — Is  she  in  the  world  ? — 0  Tom  !  I 
shudder  every  time  I  put  that  question  to  myself ;  I  tremble, 
and  confess  myself  a  villain.” 

“  Desist,  desist,  thou  self-tormenting  devil ! — Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
— a  fellow  who,  for  the  last  four  years,  has  pursued  every 
dissipation,  now  comes  to  me — to  me  of  all  the  world — ex¬ 
claiming,  ‘  Oh !  I  confess  myself  a  villain  !  ’  ’ 

“Yes,  I  have  been  idle— dissipated ;  but,  Tom,  I  must  re¬ 
form — I  must,  indeed.  I  lost  two  thousand  pounds  last 
Tuesday,  and  three  more  on  the  following  night,  that  I  would 
not  have  the  governor  know  of.” 

“Come,  now,  that’s  too  bad,”  blandly  insinuated  Tom. 
“  On  my  word,  unless  you  leave  off  gaming,  I  shall  forswear 
your  society  entirely.” 

“  Pshaw !  ”  exclaimed  Richard,  gravely ;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  was  rather  a  matter-of-fact  gentleman,  was 
Richard,  and  implicitly  did  he  believe  that  Tom  Bonar 
was  speaking  seriously.  “  Pshaw !  have  I  not  told  you 
I  mean  to  do  so.  Sir,  I  sallied  forth  from  the  gaming¬ 
house,  half  mad  with  the  remembrance  of  my  follies ;  and, 
half  drunk  with  the  Burgundy  I  had  swallowed.  A  girl 
in  the  street  asked  me  for  money,  and  I  offered  to  see 
her  home.  She  had  no  home.  She  only  wanted  a  little  to 
carry  her  back  to  her  father’s  cottage  in  Hampshire.  My 
life  on  it,  she  was  a  penitent.  I  gave  her  my  last  guinea, 
and  she  thanked  me  on  her  knees.  She  left  me;  and  I 
said  to  myself — ‘Three  thousand  pounds  will  not  satisfy 
the  rapacity  of  a  gambler;  but  one  poor  guinea  may  heal 
the  wounds  of  an  aged  heart,  and  save  a  miserable  soul  from 
perdition.’  ” 

“  Egad,  Dick,  you  were  extremely  sentimental  in  your 
cups.  But,  come,  I  hear  a  noise  without — I ’m  sure  our 
party  must  be  waiting.  Do  yon  sally  forth  to  keep  them 
in  countenance,  and  I  will  join  you  presently.  I’m  only 
going  to  get  something  from  my  pormanteau  that  we’ll 
require  on  our  way.”  So  saying,  he  darted  from  the 
apartment,  and  Richard  slowly  made  his  way  forth  from  the 
house. 

The  cream-coloured  ponies  were  being  fastened  in  tho 
carriage,  and  a  groom  was  caparisoning  the  donkeys,  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  two  old  gentlemen ;  a 
large  basket  of  provisions,  covered  with  a  towel,  fixed  with 
twigs,  was  reclining  on  the  door-step ;  but  none  of  the  ladies 
had  yet  made  their  appearance. 

“  Dick !  ”  cried  Sir  George,  on  seeing  his  son,  “  I  wish 
you ’d  send  forward  that  fellow  of  yours  with  the  provisions, 
for  I  fear  they  will  crowd  the  carriage,  and  inconvenience  us 
too  much.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Smash,  who  had  by  some 
means  or  other  regained  possession  of  his  steed,  was,  by  the 
orders  of  his  master,  shortly  aftenvards  cantering  along  the 
road  in  the  direction  of  Warkworth,  with  the  basket  of  pro- 
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visions  tied  behind  him,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  Roh  Roy  was  fastened  behind  Ewan  of  Briglands,  prior 
to  his  celebrated  escape. 

“Well,  here  we  are,  papa,  at  last,”  said  Miss  Emma 
Courtley  and  Miss  Matilda  Eliza  Molesworth,  to  their  re- 
pective  progenitors,  as  they  tripped  down  the  steps  of  Courtley 
Hall  in  company  with  Mrs  Grigsby.  “  But,”  exclaimed 
Matilda,  in  solitary  continuation,  “where’s  Tom  Bonar? 
Dear  me,  where ’s  Tom  ?  ” 

“  Pooh !  he  ’ll  be  here  directly,  I  warrant,”  observed  Sir 
George.  “  In  the  meantime,  take  your  seats,  ladies.” 

“  I ’m  for  a  donkey !  ”  cried  Matilda. 

“  Then  I  had  better  take  the  other,”  said  her  brother ; 
and,  without  further  ceremony,  he  assisted  her  into  her 
saddle,  and  took  possession  of  the  other  himself,  while  Sir 
George  was  gallantly  handing  Mrs  Grigsby  and  Emma  into 
the  carriage. 

“  Ah !  here ’s  Tom  !  here 's  Mr  Bonar !  ”  were  the  exclama¬ 
tions,  as  that  clever  young  man  made  his  appearance,  leading 
his  horse,  which  he  had  found  fresh  enough  for  the  proposed 
journey. 

“Why,  Tom.  How  now?  What’s  that  you’ve  got?” 
asked  Sir  George,  on  observing  that  Tom  was  stowing  away 
a  bottle  and  a  long  white  paper  parcel  into  the  capacious 
pockets  of  his  pea-jacket. 

“I  insist  upon  knowing,”  continued  Sir  George,  as  Tom 
rather  seemed  to  avoid  answering  his  question. 

“  Oh,  nothing.  Merely  a  small  bottle  of  Tente,  and  a 
Frankfort  sausage.  I  thought  perhaps  we’d  require  them 
on  the  way,  as  it  is  such  a  trouble  to  be  always  opening  the 
basket.” 

“A  sausage!  and  one  of  those  nasty  Frankfort  ones  too! 
Pagh!  don’t  come  near  me;  the  smell  will  make  us  all 
faint.” 

Sir  George  took  his  seat  in  the  carriage,  and  away  scam¬ 
pered  the  cortege,  carriage,  donkeys,  and  all;  and  except  a 
little  stubbornness  and  stoppage  now  and  then,  on  the  part 
of  the  donkeys,  the  party  reached  Warkworth  without  any¬ 
thing  remarkable  having  occurred. 

Shortly  after  they  started,  however,  the  sun  had  begun 
to  increase  his  heat,  and  Miss  Matilda  Eliza  naturally 
enough  wanted  to  put  up  her  parasol,  but  entirely  forgetting 
that  she  had  placed  her  telescope  among  the  folds  of  the 
silk,  for  facility  of  conveyance,  that  instrument  of  vision,  on 
the  first  indications  of  the  parasol  being  opened,  fell  plump 
out,  hitting  the  young  lady’s  donkey  a  thump  on  the  head, 
which  made  him  gallop  for  nearly  a  mile.  Richard  picked 
up  the  telescope,  and  forced  his  donkey  to  imitate  the 
example  of  its  brother,  and  the  carriage  followed  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

“  Papa !  ”  cried  Matilda,  as  soon  as  the  animal  on  which 
she  rode  began  to  slacken  its  pace. 

“Are  you  hurt,  my  dear?”  asked  Sir  Jacob,  from  the 
carriage. 

“  Or  are  you  frightened,  Matty  ?  ”  said  her  father. 

“  Neither,  thank  you,”  said  the  young  lady,  assuming  as 
much  show  of  courage  as  she  could  at  that  precise  moment 
conveniently  muster,  and  venting  her  pent-up  rage  upon  the 
head  of  the  donkey  with  her  riding  switch. 

“You’d  better  come  into  the  carriage,”  suggested  Mrs 
Grigsby. 

“  Or,”  said  Tom  Bonar,  “  I  ’ll  give  you  my  place,  and  I  ’ll 
take  the  donkey.” 

“Not  for  the  world!”  said  Matilda.  “I  only  wish  that 
pa  would  take  charge  of  my  telescope.  Richard  give  the 
telescope  to  pa." 

Richard  did  as  he  was  bid ;  and  the  old  gentleman,  carefully 
wrapping  up  the  telescope,  put  it  into  his  pocket.  The 
caravan  then  proceeded, 


Arrived  at  Warkworth,  the  coachman  was  desired  to 
put  up  the  carriage,  horses,  and  donkeys,  at  a  very  com¬ 
fortable-looking  little  inn  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
principal  street,  and  to  go  in  search  of  Mr  Richard’s  valet, 
with  directions  to  take  the  basket  of  provisions  to  the  open 
green  behind  the  castle,  while  the  party  were  seeing  the 
Hermitage. 

Of  all  pretty  little  English  towns,  Warkworth  is  among 
the  prettiest.  An  ancient  castle,  smooth-flowing  river,  and 
the  varied  scenery  around,  are  seldom  so  happily  concentrated 
as  in  this  sweet  spot. 

Having  found  the  boatman,  Sir  Jacob  and  his  companions 
were  soon  rowing  up  the  Coquet  on  their  way  to  the  far- 
famed  Hermitage. 

“  How  beautiful !  ”  was  the  universal  exclamation,  while 
gazing  on  the  trees  which  graced  the  bank  on  either  side,  and 
whose  boughs  almost  canopied  the  stream. 

“  Ah  !  there’s  the  Hermitage  at  last,”  cried  Sir  Jacob. 

“  So  it  is,”  said  Sir  George.  “  Well,  that  is  an  odd-looking 
place.  I  thing  it  must  have  been  built  by  William  Rufus, 
because  I  see  it ’s  got  a  roof.” 

An  admirable  reason,  truly,  thought  Emma. 

“  Now,  papa,”  impatiently  cried  Matilda,  “  my  teles¬ 
cope  !  ”  And  her  father  took  a  paper-enveloped  parcel  from 
his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  her.  With  haste  she  undid 
it,  that  she  might  have  the  advantage  of  a  peep  at  the  Her¬ 
mitage  from  the  river,  in  order  to  help  her  out  in  her  de¬ 
scription  of  it  in  a  sonnet  which  she  was  contemplating. 
What  was  her  astonishment  on  opening  the  parcel  to  find 
that  it  contained — not  her  telescope,  but— a  German 
sausage !  Horror !  she  could  have  borne  anything  but 
this.  To  be  affronted  in  this  manner  before  so  many 
people,  was  more  than  her  philosophy  could  stand,  and  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  mopped  her 
eyes  therewith. 

All,  save  Tom  Bonar,  were  as  much  astonished  as  Matilda 
herself,  at  tins  sudden  transformation  of  a  telescope  into  a 
Frankfort  sausage ;  but  Tom,  gallantly  stepping  forward  to 
where  she  sat,  produced  her  telescope  from  his  own  pocket, 
and  acknowledged,  that,  as  he  handed  Sir  George  from  the 
carriage,  he  had  adroitly  drawn  the  telescope  from  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  pocket,  and  substituted  his  sausage  in  its  place. 
Wicked,  wicked  Tom  Bonar !  The  trick  was  forgiven,  as  it 
was  thought,  even  by  Sir  George  himself,  to  be  immensely 
clever,  and  smiles  were  again  restored  to  the  countenance  of 
Matilda  Eliza  Molesworth. 

Our  party  having  viewed  the  Hermitage,  both  outside 
and  in — having  seen  the  altar — the  half  finished  form, 
chiselled  out  in  rock  by  the  hermit’s  own  hands,  of  her 
for  whom  the  hermit  had  become  a  hermit — and  having 
viewed  the  stake  nets  in  the  Coquet  for  catching  salmon, 
and  the  hermit’s  garden  wherein  he  used  to  grow  his  own 
cabbages — and,  in  short,  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  they 
returned  down  the  river  again,  and  sped  forward  to  the 
Castle. 

There’s  more  of  melancholy  than  of  joy  mingles  in  our 
feelings  as  we  gaze  on  an  ancient  ruin.  Could  those  crumb¬ 
ling  stones  but  speak,  they  would  tell  us  that  on  that  grass- 
grown  courtyard  many  an  ironcased  heel  has  clanked  ;  many 
a  steed  has  pranced  in  long,  long  past  days  ;  and  these  old 
walls  have  echoed  back  the  sound  of  mirth  and  revelry  to 
which  some  grim  old  warriors  gave  birth.  What  scenes  of 
love,  too,  have  been  acted  here ;  vows  have  been  uttered,  per¬ 
haps  to  be  forgotten ;  tears  have  fallen  ;  and  the  laugh  has 
rung ;  and  all  that  remain  of  these  eventful  hours  are  dust 
and  mere  oblivion. 

“  What  a  nice  bleaching-green  this  would  make,”  was  the 
observation  of  Mrs  Grigsby,  on  entering  the  courtyard  of 
Warkworth  Castle.  Sir  George  Molesworth  looked  daggers 
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at  so  Gothic  an  observation,  and  without  uttering  a  syllable, 
proceeded  to  pluck  some  of  the  grass  and  wrap  it  up  along 
with  a  piece  of  stone  reft  from  the  gateway,  as  his  next  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  museum  of  the  Antediluvian  Society.  Every 
one  of  the  party  thereafter  having  slaked  then-  curiosity  by 
gazing  on  the  majestic  pile  around  them  till  they  were  tired, 
Tom  Bonar  hinted  that  they  now  ought  to  see  whether  the 
servants  had  taken  the  provisions  to  the  place  they  had  been 
desired  to  take  them  to.  All  defiled  from  the  castle  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  having  found  the  servants  and  the  provisions  re¬ 
clining  on  the  mound  at  the  back,  seated  themselves,  on  the 
green  turf,  and  began  the  serious  business  of  mastication. 

“  Heard  you  the  din  of  dinner  hray, 

Knife  to  fork,  and  fork  to  knife  ; 
fTnnumber’d  Waithmans  in  the  civic  strife, 

Through  fish,  flesh,  pies,  and  puddings  cut  their  way. 

Mrs  Grigsby  looked  and  looked  at  the  person  of  Smash, 
running  backwards  and  forwards,  and  waiting  upon  the 
company,  and  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes.  No !  she 
must  be'  deceived — it  cannot  be  the  same  youth  to  whom  she 
gave  her  diamond  ring  but  yesterday — preposterous  to  think 
of  it ! 

“  Smash,”  said  Richard  Molesworth,  at  Sir  Jacob’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  “go  down  to  the  inn  and  tell  them  to  have  plenty  of 
boiling  water  in  readiness,  as  we  shall  take  our  toddy  there. 
We  have  yet  time  enough  for  that !  ”  he  observed  to  his 
friends,  “and  be  back  to  Court  ley  Hall,  as  Sir  Jacob  informs 
me,  long  before  tea-time  !  ” 

“Yes,  sir!”  said  Smash,  and  walked  away  to  fulfil  his 
master’s  commands. 

Those  two  words  were  sufficient  ;  they  came  like  an  electric 
shock  to  the  heart  of  Mrs  Grigsby.  Unperceived  by  the 
rest,  she  instantly  rose,  and  hastened  after  Smash,  who  had 
just  turned  the  corner  of  the  wall.  The  spot  which  he  had 
reached,  when  Mrs  Grigsby  overtook  him,  was  very  favour¬ 
able — -not  a  soul  was  in  view;  and  the  old  castle  was  between 
her  and  her  friends. 

“  Stop  !  ”  she  cried,  and  Smash  obeyed  her.  “  There  was 
some  mistake  on  my  part  yesterday,”  she  continued,  “  or  I 
could  not  have  debased  myself  in  talking  so  long  and  in  such 
a  manner  to  a  footman.  Had  I  then  known  who  you  were, 
sir,  I  should  certainly  have  gone  into  fits !  Give  me  my  ring 
again  !  ” 

“  Take  it !  ”  said  Smash,  without  exhibiting  the  least 
symptoms  of  surprise.  “  Take  it  from  my  finger — but  no — - 
1  cannot  part  with  it — I  must — I  feel  I  must  look  at  it,  when 
I  place  my  head  on  my  solitary  pillow !  ” 

“  I  insist  on  having  my  ring  back — a  footman,  indeed,  to 
presume” - 

“  Forbear,  madam  !  ”  interrupted  Smash,  with  an  air  of 
affected  and  extravagant  dignity.  “The  opinion  I  have  enter¬ 
tained  of  you,  would  have  honoured  a  princess  ;  your  allusion 
to  my  situation  in  life  cuts  my  soul  to  the  quick,  and  fills  my 
eyes  with  cowardly  tears  ! — -Did  not  particular  reasons  induce 
Alfred  the  Great  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  ?  Cir¬ 
cumstances  the  most  unhappy  have  obliged  me  to  seem  what 
I  am  not.  Suffice  it  to  say,  my  family  is  noble.  A  villanous 
steward  robbed  me  of  £5000  the  very  day  a  jury  of  my 
countrymen  brought  in  a  verdict  of  £20,000  damages  against 
me,  for  having  been  found  in  a  lady’s  chamber,  when,  on  my 
soul,  I  was  innocent !  ” 

“  I  do  believe  you,  sir  !  ”  was  the  tender  rejoinder. 

“  The  following  week,  my  noble  mansion  in  the  country 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  Mr  Richard  Molesworth  had  been  the 
companion  of  all  my  gay  hours  ;  and,  yet  now,  I  submit  to  be 
called  his  servant.  He  is  my  friend,  my  very  sincere  friend  !  ” 

“  And  yet  I  heard  him  say  to  you,  not  half-an-hour  ago, 
‘  Curse  you,  you  rascal,  why  don’t  you  bring  me  the  mint 
sauce !  ’  ” 


“  Yes,  yes  !  He  is  obliged  to  say  those  things  now  and 
then,  to  carry  on  the  mystery  ;  but  when  we  are  alone  ! — 
Ah,  ma’am  !  if  you  could  only  see  him  while  we  are  alone  !  ” 

“  My  heart  believes  you  truly.” 

“  By  the  bye,  talking  of  hearts,  ma’am,  mine  is  in  a 
pitiable  condition.  You  have  stuck  in  it  a  long  and  des¬ 
perate  dagger,  which” — he  stopped  short,  for  he  perceived 
the  form  of  Sir  George  Molesworth  looming  in  the  distance  ; 
and,  without  Mrs  Grigsby  observing,  he  took  to  his  heels  as 
fast  as  he  was  able. 

“  My  heart  is  the  repository  of  love !  ”  said  Mrs  Grigsby, 
with  downcast  eyes,  imagining  she  was  addressing  Smash. 
“  I  will  not  trust  my  eyes  to  dwell  on  your  too  perfect  form  ; 
but  the  honey  of  my  lips  shall  again  hang  on  yours,”  and  she 
threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  Sir  George,  who  had  just 
come  up. 

“  Zounds  !  ”  cried  he. 

“  She  looked  up  ;  and,  seeing  it  was  not  the  fellow  she  had 
thought  for,  gave  a  scream,  and  fell  into  Sir  George’s  arms 
— a  movement  which,  unfortunately,  the  old  gentleman  not 
having  reckoned  upon,  it  upset  him,  and  he  and  Mrs  Grigsby 
both  rolled  over  on  the  greensward  together. 

It  would  serve  little  purpose  to  inform  our  readers  that  the 
rest  of  the  party  came  upon  the  unlucky  pair  just  at  the  crisis 
of  their  fall,  and  that  they  all  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter,  and  how,  thereafter,  Sir  George  stormed  a  little  at 
first,  and  Mrs  Grigsby  was  very  much  annoyed  indeed,  and 
how,  soon  after,  they  all  became  good  friends  again,  and  had 
their  toddy  at  the  whitewashed  inn,  situated  in  the  principal 
street  of  Warkwortli ;  but  it  is  indeed  necessary  to  say,  that, 
as  they  all  prepared  to  depart,  to  their  utter  horror,  they 
discovered  that  one  of  their  number  was  awanting,  and  that 
one  was  Miss  Matilda  Eliza  Molesworth. 

Search  was  made  for  her  in  vain — inquiries  were  instituted, 
which,  after  some  time,  were  answered  by  the  landlady  inform¬ 
ing  them,  that  the  young  Miss  in  question  had  ordered  the 
riding-horse  to  be  saddled,  and  after  having  thrown  a  crown 
into  the  hostler’s  crownless  hat  had  galloped  off. 

“  Pooh !  ”  said  Sir  Jacob,  “  the  girl  has  not  quite  forgot¬ 
ten  the  telescope,  and,  in  a  pet,  has  sped  homewards.  I  ’ll 
warrant  me  she ’s  snug  at  home  by  this  time.” 

Upon  this  assurance  the  company  were  completely  satisfied, 
and  off  they  set  for  Courtley  Hall.  Mrs  Grigsby  having  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  return  home  upon  the  back  of  the  unoccu¬ 
pied  donkey,  while  Tom  Bonar  should  take  her  seat  in  the 
carriage,  she  was  hoisted  by  the  hostler  into  the  saddle ;  but 
the  spirited  animal,  as  if  aware  of  the  paltryness  of  its  rider, 
refused  at  first  to  budge  an  inch.  By  dint  of  coaxing  and 
thumping,  however,  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  ex¬ 
hibit  symptoms  of  a  canter,  which  did  not  long  continue,  for 
the  cunning  brute  moved  forward  sideways  to  the  wall,  and 
coolly  proceeded  to  rub  the  skin  off  Mrs  Grigsby’s  knees,  by  a 
spirited  application  of  them  to  that  stony  boundary.  Mrs 
Grigsby  screamed,  and,  in  her  fright,  fell  off  the  donkey’s 
back.  This  latter  circumstance,  however,  she  always  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  fact  of  Miss  Molesworth  having  taken  away  the 
lady’s  saddle,  and  left  a  gentleman’s  upon  the  animal. 

Mrs  Grigsby  was  picked  up  by  Tom  Bonar,  amidst  the 
laughter’  of  the  bystanders  ;  and  he  himself  having  taken  her 
place  upon  the  donkey,  while  she  returned  to  the  carriage, 
the  animals  moved  forward  without  any  further  reluctance. 

On  their  arrival  at  Courtley  Hall,  no  Miss  Molesworth  was 
there,  nor  had  any  of  the  servants  seen  her  since  she  went  to 
Warkworth  that  morning.  Great  was  the  agitation  and  con¬ 
sternation  on  the  occasion.  One  thought  one  thing,  and 
another  another,  but  no  one  could  account  for  her  mysterious 
disappearance. 

Leaving  his  guests  under  the  tutelage  of  Miss  Courtley  and 
Mrs  Grigsby,  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  the. 
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matter,  Sir  Jacob  proceeded  to  the  library,  where  he  was  in¬ 
formed  Maurice  Darley  had  been  awaiting  him  for  some  hours. 
Sir  Jacob  had  been  all  the  morning  thinking  over  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  occurrence  of  the  previous  day.  He  could  not  allow 
himself  to  think  that  Maurice  was  the  guilty  being  the  creole 
had  proclaimed  him  to  be.  But  then,  if  he  was  innocent, 
why  had  he  quailed  beneath  the  charge  ?  Why  be  silent  at 
a  moment  when  he  was  most  required  to  speak  ?  Why  allow 
any  man  to  beard  him  in  presence  of  his  friends,  as  the  creole 
had  done,  without  resenting  it  ?  There  was  a  mystery  in  the 
whole  affair  which  Sir  Jacob  could  not  fathom.  The  creole, 
too,  had  spoken  of  Maurice  as  harbouring  designs  against 
the  purity  of  Emma  Courtley.  This  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe.  It  had  often  occurred  to  him  that  he 
was  wrong  in  allowing  Maurice  to  gain  a  footing  of  so 
strong  intimacy  in  Courtley  Hall,  and  thereby  affording  him 
an  opportunity  of  falling  in  love  with  Emma.  “He  is  a 
handsome  dog,”  he  would  say  to  himself  ;  “  sensible,  and  well 
bred ;  but  my  Emma  has  too  much  discretion  to  admit  his 
attentions.”  And  lie  hugged  himself  in  this  belief.  Poor  old 
gentleman,  it  never  once  occurred  to  him  that  love  and  dis¬ 
cretion  seldom  fly  in  couples. 

On  Sir  Jacob’s  entrance  into  the  library,  Maurice  rose,  and 
apologising  for  trespassing  on  his  time,  said — “As  I  am  soon 
about  to  quit  this  part  of  the  country  for  ever — indeed,  ere 
to-morrow’s  dawn,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  far  from  hence — I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you,  to  discharge  a  small  sum 
you  advanced  to  me  some  time  since,  and  ” - 

“  Oh  !  ”  interrupted  Sir  Jacob,  who,  in  spite  of  Maurice’s 
alleged  guilt,  still  felt  a  strong  esteem  for  him.  Never  mind 
such  a  trifle  as  that — any  time  will  do  for  its  return.” 

“Oh,  sir!”  cried  Maurice,  sinking  upon  one  knee,  “you 
are  indeed  kind ;  kinder — you  will  forgive  me  when  I  say  so 
—kinder  than  I  expected  you  would  have  been  after  what  you 
heard  yesterday.” 

“  Rise,  Mr  Darley,”  said  Sir  Jacob ;  “  rise ;  and,  be  assured, 
until  I  have  stronger  proof  than  what  lias  already  been 
shown  to  me,  I  cannot  believe  you  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to 
your  charge.” 

“Blessings  on  you  for  that  thought,”  said  Maurice,  rising 
and  kissing  the  old  gentleman’s  hand.  “  But  hear  my  story, 
and  judge  how  far  I  am  to  blame.” 

“  Be  seated  then,”  said  Sir  Jacob,  kindly  placing  a  chair 
for  Maurice,  “  and  tell  me  all.” 

“Sir  Jacob,  my  father  was  a  man  of  family  and  fortune,” 
Maurice  Darley  went  on  to  say;  “but  he  was  dissipated  and 
extravagant ;  and  when  I  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  I 
found  myself  in  the  most  unpleasant  circumstances.  My 
father  died,  and  his  creditors  were  scarcely  to  be  appeased  by 
the  wreck  of  his  property.  My  sister  had  an  annuity  of  fifty 
pounds,  which  an  old  maiden  aunt  had  left  her.  With  this 
we  retired  into  the  country,  and  remained  there  two  years, 
when  I  proposed  to  go,  for  a  short  time,  to  Italy,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  my  mother.  We  effected  our  design,  and  established 
ourselves  in  a  delightful  village.  My  mother’s  relations  were 
all  dead.  I  resolved  to  see  as  much  of  the  Italian  scenery  as 
I  could ;  and,  when  my  sister  was  settled  in  her  cottage,  I 
left  her,  and  was  absent  six  months,  during  which,  my  pencil 
and  imagination  were  continually  employed.  I  would  have 
stayed  away  longer,  had  I  not,  while  in  Florence,  met  in  the 
streets  with  a  noble-looking  man,  of  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  accosting  me,  said  he  knew  me,  had  known  my  father, 
and  that  my  sister  was  anxiously  awaiting  my  return ;  if  I 
did  not  hasten  to  her,  I  might  come  too  late.  Ere  I  had  time 
to  inquire  of  him,  how  lie  was  aware  of  my  sister’s  presence 
in  Italy,  he  was  gone.  I  took  his  advice,  however,  I  returned 
to  my  sister,  and  flew  to  embrace  her.  She  was  pale,  terrified, 
and  almost  insane.  I  asked  her  a  thousand  times  the  cause 
of  her  behaviour,  and  at  length  she  confessed  that  an  English 
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gentleman  had  appeared  during  my  absence,  had  won  her 
heart,  and  completed  her  ruin.  The  name  of  her  seducer — 
her  villanous  seducer- — wus  Wilson.  I  cursed  him  in  my 
rage  ;  I  even  cursed  my  sister ;  but  I  afterwards  took  her  to 
my  heart,  and  I  swore  to  love  her  still.  Wilson  had  pro¬ 
fessed  the  most  sincere  love,  and  promised  immediate  mar¬ 
riage.  I  sought  him  out,  and,  after  taxing  him  with  his 
crime,  desired  him  instantly  to  fulfil  his  vow.  He  would  not ; 
though  he  confessed  his  arts,  and  that  my  sister  had  fallen  by 
them,  he  would  not  do  her  the  justice  I  required.  I  repeated 
my  curses,  gave  him  his  choice  -of  pistols,  received  his  fire, 
and,  oh  horror,  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  At  that  moment, 
he  whom  I  had  met  hi  Florence  stood  before  me.  There 
was  visible  in  his  countenance  an  expression  of  demoniac  ex¬ 
ultation.  I  was  awe-struck,  and  fell  fainting  to  the  earth. 
When  I  came  to  my  senses,  neither  the  stranger  nor  the  dead 
body  of  Wilson  were  anywhere  to  be  seen. 

“  Then  I  hurried  awray  with  my  sister,  and  barely  escaped 
the  justice  that  pursued  me  closely.  We  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land,  changed  our  names,  and  experienced  many  vicissitudes. 
My  poor  heart-broken  sister  suffered  much.  While  in  London 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  a  connexion  with  some  of  the 
principal  periodicals,  which  has,  till  now,  afforded  me  the 
means  of  living  in  a  style  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have 
done.  We  came  to  this  part  of  the  country,  where  my  crime 
being  unknown,  I  met  on  all  sides  with  nothing  but  kind¬ 
ness  and  respect.  From  you  alone,  sir,  I  have  experienced 
much  of  both,  which,  believe  me,  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  I 
deemed  myself  happy  here,  and  thought  that  I  should  long 
remain  undiscovered.  The  events  of  yesterday,  however,  have 
roused  me  from  my  repose  of  fancied  security.  My  persecutor 
— he  w'ho  has  never  revealed  himself  to  me  but  to  marr  my 
happiness — is  again  upon  my  heels,  and  I  must  fly,  whither 
I  know  not,  but  this  very  night  I  must  be  gone.” 

“  It  would  be  useless  for  me,  Mr  Darley,  after  wdiat  you 
have  now  confessed,  to  press  you  to  stay  in  a  place  where 
your  fair  name  must  be  for  ever  blasted,  and  when  you  have 
no  means  of  repelling  the  charge  of  murder  brought  against 
you.  All  the  consolation  I  can  afford  you,  is,  that  I  conceive 
you  acted  as  became  a  man.  Had  I  been  placed  in  the  same 
situation,  I  would  have  done  precisely  the  same  thing.  You 
nobly  staked  your  fife  in  defence  of  your  sister;  and  the 
killing  of  your  antagonist  wras  purely  the  result  of  that  fate 
which  ever  hovel's  over  the  good  cause.  God  speed  you  on 
your  way  ;  and  should  you  ever  want  assistance,  fail  not  to 
let  me  know  ;  you  shall  ever  find  a  friend  in  me.” 

“  I  thank  you,  sir,”  said  Maurice,  while  the  tear  of  grati¬ 
tude  started  to  his  eye.  “  I  thank  you ;  and  wherever  my 
future  footsteps  may  be  bent,  I  shall  always  remember  the 
kindness  I  met  with  in  Courtley  Hall.  And  now,  sir,”  he 
said  in  continuation,  “before  I  go  I  must  entreat  your 
forgiveness  for  my  presumption  in  a  matter  which  concerns 
you.” 

“  I  promise  to  forgive  you,  Mr  Darley,  ere  you  speak  it.” 

“  Listen,  then,  to  my  further  deviation  from  the  path  of 
honour.  Sir  Jacob  Courtley,  I  have  dared  to  love  your 
daughter.  Nay,  start  not,”  he  added,  on  observing  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  Sir  Jacob.  “  I  am  poor — an  alien  to  society — but 
affection  will  glow7  in  the  breast  of  poverty,  will  flourish  amid 
the  solitude  of  a  wilderness.  Let  me  conjure  you  to  regard 
your  daughter’s  happiness.  I  shall  never  see  her  again. 
Be  kind,  be  tender  to  her ;  and  if  she  speaks  of  me  with 
affection,  do  not  despise  her  for  it.” 

“  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?  ”  asked  Sir  Jacob, 
attempting  to  veil  his  agitation  under  covert  of  this  question. 

“  But  little,”  resumed  Maurice  Darley.  By  this  alone,” 
handing  a  small  packet  to  Sir  Jacob,  “can  I  repay  the 
pecuniary  debt  I  ov7e  you.  Farewell,  sir  !  Heaven  preserve 
you  and — Emma !  A  moment,  and  he  was  gone,” 
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Sir  Jacob  at  first  could  scarcely  convince  himself  that  the 
by-past  scene  was  in  the  slightest  degree  allied  to  reality. 
The  packet  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  however,  at  length 
dispelled  all  doubt.  What  could  it  contain  ?  With  some 
hesitation  in  his  manner,  Sir  Jacob  opened  it,  and  was  some¬ 
what  amazed  to  find  that  its  contents  were  an"  assignment  in 
his  favour  of  Maurice  Parley’s  furniture  and  a  twenty  pound 
bank-note.  The  sequel  will  tell  the  rest. 


THE  CREOLE. 

BEING  A  SEQUEL  TO  “THE  GOOD  OLD  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN.” 

“  Sorrow  and  Guilt, 

Like  two  old  pilgrims  guised,  but  quick  and  keen 
Of  vision,  evermore  plod  round  tlie  world, 

To  spy  out  pleasant  spots  and  loving  hearts ; 

And  never  lack  a  villain’s  ready  hand 
To  work  their  purpose  on  them — Hear  ye  me!' 

Mariner's  Story. 

Sin  Jacob  Couetley,  on  discovering  what  were  the  contents 
of  the  packet,  was  at  some  loss  what  to  make  of  them.  He 
was  much  struck  at  the  honesty  of  Maurice,  in  thus  return¬ 
ing,  with  interest,  a  sum  which  he  had  lent  him  several 
months  before,  and  which,  from  its  having  been,  in  his  esti¬ 
mation,  a  mere  trifle,  he  had  entirely  forgotten.  He  therefore 
determined  on  sending  back  the  packet  to  Maurice,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  check  for  one  hundred  pounds,  to  take  him  on 
his  journey.  With  this  determination,  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  library,  when  Emma  entered,  pale  and  almost  breathless. 
The  sight  of  her  at  once  recalled  to  his  recollection  “the 
impudence,”  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  it,  of  Maurice  Darley, 
in  daring  to  love  her ;  and  he  forthwith  began  the  process  of 
fermenting  himself  into  a  tolerably  decent  passion  with 
the  intention  of  discharging  the  phial  of  his  wrath  upon 
the  devoted  head  of  his  daughter,  for  having  given  encourage¬ 
ment  to  Maurice’s  advances  ;  but  Emma  saw  the  approaching 
storm,  though  without  knowing  its  cause,  and  therefore 
resolved  to  act  according  to  the  method  pursued  by  the  more 
cautious  among  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland — “tak  the  first 
word  o’  flyting.” 

“  Father,”  she  said,  with  as  much  composure  as  she  could 
assume,  “  I  have  just  heard,  from  Sir  George  Molesworth, 
strange  accounts  of  our  friend,  Mr  Darley.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  them  ?  .Sir  George  said  that 
he  and  you  were  present  yesterday  when  a  stranger  ap¬ 
peared  and  accused  Maurice — I  mean,  Mr  Darley — of  a  fearful 
crime.” 

“  Sir  George  is  right,”  answered  her  father ;  “  I  was  present 
with  him  on  the  occasion  you  mention.  But  this  Mr  Darley 

— this  Maurice - .  Emma,  I  know  all.  He  has  dared  to 

love  you ;  and  you — no,  no,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
that  you  have  so  far  forgotten  yourself  as  to  bestow  your 
affections  upon  a  nameless  stranger — on  one  of  whom  you 
know  nothing.” 

“  0  father !  ”  cried  Emma,  throwing  herself  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  bursting  into  tears,  “  speak  not  so  harshly  of 
him.  That  I  love  Maurice  Darley,  fondly,  affectionately,  I 
will  not,  cannot  deny.  If  I  have  erred  in  leaving  my  heart  to 
the  freedom  of  its  own  will,  all  I  ask  from  you  is  your  mercy 
and  forgiveness.” 

“  Emma,”  said  the  old  man,  raising  her  up  and  gazing  in 
her  face,  while  a  tear  stood  in  either  eye,  “  I  am  sorry — truly 
sorry  that  this  has  happened.  I  will  not  be  angry  with  you ; 
for  1  feel  I  myself  am  partially  to  blame  for  having  been  the 
cause  of  his  first  introduction  to  you.  But  I  am  afraid  that  this 


mutual  affection  has  grown  tip  in  other  soil  than  that  of 
Courtley  Hall.  Emma,  you  must  have  met  this  man  in 
other  places  than  beneath  my  roof.” 

“I  have,  indeed,  my  father,”  said  she,  blushingly,  and 
burying  her  face  in  his  bosom. 

“  I  thought  so.  This  then  accounts  for  your  frequent 
absences  of  late — for  your  visits  to  your  nurse’s  cottage. 
Zounds  !  I  could  annihilate  that  vile  old  woman  !  ” 

“  Nay,  nay,  dear  father,”  said  Emma,  lifting  up  her  eyes 
to  his ;  “do  not  talk  thus.  Be  calm.  The  dame  is  not  so 
much  to  blame.” 

“  Not  to  blame!”  echoed  Sir  Jacob,  disengaging  himself 
from  his  daughter’s  grasp — “  Not  to  blame  !  To  be  sure,  the 
old  wretch  has  only  aided  a  disobedient  daughter  in  deceiving 
a  fond,  doating  father.” 

“  0  heavens  !  ”  exclaimed  Emma,  sinking  into  a  chair, 
“  am  I  so  lost  indeed  ?  ” 

“  Come,  come,”  said  Sir  Jacob,  moved  by  his  daughter’s 
sorrow,  “  dry  up  your  tears,  Emma,  and  be  a  good  girl 
again.  There  now !  Promise  me  that  you  will  never  see 
this  Mr  Darley  more — never  think  of  him  again  with  affec¬ 
tion.” 

“  Dear  father,  ’tis  a  hard  task  you  have  given  me  to  do, 
but,  if  Maurice  be  indeed  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  my  pride,  at  least,  must  force  me  to  act  as  you 
desire.” 

“  Do  you  promise,  then  ?  ” 

“  I  do  I  ” 

So  saying,  Emma  hurried  from  her  father's  presence. 

Sir  Jacob  was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  what  had  just  passed. 
The  very  thing  which  he  had  deemed  almost  an  impossibility 
had  been  brought  about — his  daughter  had  bestowed  her 
affections  upon  one  who  was  her  inferior  in  wealth  and  sta¬ 
tion.  Although  she  had  just  given  her  solemn  promise  that 
she  would  not  wilfully  see  or  speak  to  him  again,  Sir  Jacof 
knew  the  human  heart  too  well  to  think  that  her  love  could 
be  ever  changed.  The  first  love  of  a  woman  endures  to  the 
last ;  and,  though  its  victim,  from  circumstances,  may  marry 
another  than  him  on  whom  she  has  placed  her  affection,  still 
will  her  heart,  in  spite  of  herself,  point  to  that  object  to 
which  it  was  first  directed. 

In  the  plentitude  of  his  sorrow  for  that  which  it  was  too 
late  now  to  remedy,  Sir  Jacob  could  not  help  being  angry 
with  himself  for  having  been  the  first  cause  of  it ;  and  when 
one  gets  angry  with  himself,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  gets 
angry  with  all  the  world  besides.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
thing,  however,  to  work  one’s-self  into  a  passion  when  there 
is  no  one  present  on  whom  to  bestow  the  benefit  of  it ;  and 
this  Sir  Jacob  soon  felt.  He  could  certainly  have  rung  the  bell, 
and  vented  his  pent-up  rage  upon  the  poor  wretch  who  answered 
it ;  for  the  more  harmless  the  victim  is,  on  such  occasions, 
the  better.  But  Sir  Jacob  did  not  exactly  wish  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  in  his  own  house,  considering  that  there  were 
visitors  in  it  at  the  time.  Maurice  and  Emma  were  the  lecri- 

O 

timate  objects  for  his  wrath  to  burst  upon ;  but  they  were  not 
present ;  and,  in  their  absence,  Goody  Cornrigs  was  thought 
upon  as  the  party  next  entitled  to  his  tender  mercies.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  while  the  fit  was  on  him,  Sir  Jacob  put  on  his  hat, 
and,  leaving  the  hall,  was  speedily  on  his  way  to  the  Goody’s 
cottage. 

Goody  Cornrigs  had,  when  a  girl  of  seventeen,  been  married 
to  the  forester  on  the  estate  of  Mr  Faucus,  whose  daughter 
Sir  Jacob  Courtley  had  espoused.  At  eighteen  she  became  a 
mother  ;  and,  her  own  child  having  died,  Mrs  Faucus  engaged 
her  as  wet  nurse  to  her  daughter,  then  scarcely  three  months 
old.  During  the  days  of  Miss  Faucus’s  childhood,  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  “nurse”  almost  daily,  and  she 
really  felt  an  affection  for  her. 

It  was  a  joyous  day  to  the  dame  when  her  little  favourite 
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became  the  wife  of  Sir  Jacob  Courtley  ;  and  her  happiness 
was  complete  when,  the  succeeding  year,  Lady  Courtley  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  little  Emma,  and  appointed  her  to  the 
same  charge  over  her  infant  as  she  had  once  held  over  herself. 
Sir  Jacob,  too,  placed  her  and  her  husband  in  a  neat  cottage 
on  Courtley  Manor,  wher.e  she  had  now  lived  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  without  having  been  called  on  to  pay  a  farthing 
of  rent. 

Dame  Cornrigs’s  husband  had,  for  ten  years,  been  Sir  Jacob’s 
forester  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  had  been  struck  with 
paralysis ;  and  Sir  Jacob,  ever  generous  to  those  who  were 
deserving  of  his  favour,  had  dispensed  with  his  services,  and 
regularly  paid  him  his  wages  till  the  very  day  of  his  death, 
which  happened  about  five  years  afterwards. 

Besides  the  child  that  died,  the  dame  had  given  birth  to  a 
son,  who,  when  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  left  his  home 
during  the  night,  in  consequence  of  his  father  having  severely 
reprimanded  him  for  his  habitual  idleness,  which  was  occa¬ 
sioned  entirely  by  over-indulgence  on  the  part  of  his  mother. 
For  some  years  his  parents  could  learn  no  tidings  of  him  ; 
and  they  began  to  consider  him  as  dead,  until,  one  day,  a 
letter,  bearing  a  foreign  post-mark,  addressed  to  “  Mrs  Corn- 
rigs,”  was  brought  to  the  cottage.  It  proved  to  be  from  her 
absent  son,  who  entreated  her  forgiveness,  and  that  of  his 
father,  for  his  past  misconduct.  He  informed  her  that,  on 
his  leaving  home,  he  had  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  great  world.  He 
could  get  no  employment ;  and,  without  money  to  help  him 
on,  he  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  enlist ;  for  his 
“pride”  (he  called  his  feelings  by  that  name)  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  his  returning  home.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  been 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  he  was,  with  his  regi¬ 
ment,  now  stationed  in  Malta.  He  ended  by  earnestly  be¬ 
seeching  his  mother  to  use  every  exertion  in  her  power  to 
procure  his  discharge  from  the  army,  for,  he  was  compelled 
to  confess,  he  did  not  by  any  means  relish  a  soldier’s  life. 

The  first  act  of  Dame  Cornrigs,  after  receiving  this  com¬ 
munication,  was  to  carry  it  to  Sir  Jacob  Courtley,  and 
endeavour  to  interest  him  in  her  son’s  behalf.  The  kind- 
hearted  baronet  readily  complied  with  her  request ;  and  he 
had,  shortly  afterwards,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  lost  son 
restored  to  his  parents’  arms. 

That  son  afterwards  became  a  steady  active  man,  and  for 
years  pursued  the  occupation  of  a  joiner  in  his  own  native 
place ;  but,  upon  his  father’s  death,  anxious  to  minister,  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  to  the  comforts  of  his  mother’s  declining 
years,  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  soon  got  into 
good  employment ;  for  steadiness  and  activity  will  ever  carry 
a  man  through  the  world,  and  ensure  him  the  respect  of  his 
employers,  and  the  esteem  of  his  companions.  From  time  to 
time,  he  remitted  sums  of  money  to  his  mother,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  visited  her,  until  “that  fell  serjeant,  Death,”  put  a 
period  to  his  filial  exertions,  and  left  his  sorrowing  mother 
childless.  She  was  now  solely  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
Sir  Jacob  Courtley. 

“  Bless  my  heart !  ”  exclaimed  the  dame,  on  the  entrance 
of  the  baronet  into  her  cottage.  “  What,  Sir  Jacob  Courtley  ! 
This  is  such  an  honour.  Pray,  sit  down,  sir.  Here ’s  a  chair.” 
So  saying,  she  dusted  the  bottom  of  a  high-backed  wooden 
chair  with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  and  set  it  forward  for  Sir 
Jacob. 

“No!  no!”  said  he;  “I  shall  stand,  if  you  please,  Mrs 
Dolly ;  for,  I  assure  you,  this  is  not  a  visit  of  ceremony.” 

“  You  are  angry  with  me,  sir.  Tell  me  how  I  have  offended 
you  ?  I  would  not  for  the  whole  world  wish  to  do  anything 
that  would  call  down  your  anger  upon  me,  for  many.’s  the  good 
turn  you ’ve  done  to  me  and  mine,  sir.” 

“Pshaw,  Dolly!  don’t  be  hypocritical,”  said  Sir  Jacob, 
testily.  You  would  not  wish  to  anger  me.  My  daughter,  Mrs 
No.  283.- 


Cornrigs — Maurice  Darley — I  know  they  have  had  their 
private  meetings  here.” 

“  True,  sir !  and  I  hope  to  live  to  see  them  married ;  and 
you  cannot  be  a  good  father  if  you  cross  their  affections. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  think  I  should  dance  for  an  hour  if  I  were  to 
hear  the  bells  ring  at  their  wedding.” 

“I’ll  bear  this  no  longer.  I’ll  be  revenged  on  all  of  you. 
You  shall  not  spend  another  month  in  this  house.  It ’s  mine. 
I  ’ll  pull  it  down.  I  ’ll  seize  all  your  goods  for  the  rent  you 
owe  me.  I  ’ll  make  a  beggar  of  you ;  and  your  days  shall  end 
in  a  workhouse.” 

“With  all  my  heart,”  responded  the  dame,  resignedly. 
“My  journey  will  not  be  long;  and  after  this  I  can  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  the  overseers.  You  will  seize  my  goods, 
too  ?  Do.  There ’s  an  old  clock  that  was  my  grandmother’s. 
Then,  there’s  poor  old  Dick’s  saddle.  There’s  the  bed  he 
died  on ;  the  horn  with  which  he  used  to  rouse  you  to  the 
chase.  Take  them ;  they  won’t  bring  much  money  ;  but — 
they  are  yours. 

However  good-natured,  however  kind-hearted  a  man  may 
be,  it  is  not  impossible  for  him  to  work  himself  into  a  tre¬ 
mendous  passion  at  the  merest  trifle,  and  when  his  absurd 
wrath  has  expended  itself  on  the  nearest  living  object,  his 
better  nature  returns,  and  he  feels  as  if  he  could  make  any 
reparation,  however  great,  to  the  being  whom  he  considers  he 
has  injured,  so  angry  yet  so  sorry  is  he  with  himself.  Thus 
it  was  with  Sir  Jacob.  He  would  have  given  the  world  ta 
have  unsaid  what  he  had  said  within  the  last  few  minutes. 
As  it  was,  however,  he  only  contented  himself  with  replying 
to  the  dame  in  the  same  testy  manner  as  he  had  hitherto 
used. 

“You  lie,  you  old  woman — they  are  not  mine.  Mine  indeed! 
— why  you  ” - - 

“Then  there’s  my  old  wheel,”  the  dame  went  on  to  say, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  his  exclamations ;  “  my  pots 
and  pans.  There ’s  the  picture  of  Lord  Nelson ;  and  the  stories 
of  ‘  Death  and  the  Lady ;  ’  and  ‘  The  Blackamore  ’ — all  in 
mahogany  frames.  Take  them — sell  them — burn  them.  I 
have  no  business  here  any  longer.” 

After  the  dame  had  delivered  herself  of  this  tirade,  she 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  cottage,  when  Sir  Jacob 
stept  between  her  and  the  door,  and  asked  where  she  waif 
going  ? 

“  To  the  overseer’s  !  ”  was  the  reply ;  “  and  from  thence  to 
where  you  said  you  would  send  me,  you  hard-hearted  man. 
0  heavens  !  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  this  day  !  ”  And 
so  saying,  the  dame  sunk  down  in  the  chair  she  had  placed  for 
Sir  Jacob,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Now  Sir  Jacob  was  one  of  those  too  kind-hearted  men,  who 
cannot  bear  to  see  a  woman  cry,  and  he  forthwith  commenced 
“  the  soothing  system.” 

“  My  dear  Dolly,”  said  he,  “I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  said. 
Stay  where  you  are.  Live  a  hundred  years ;  and  you  may 
have  this  cottage  all  that  time  rent  free !  ” 

All  the  apologies — all  the  promises  he  could  make,  how¬ 
ever — were  for  a  while  in  vain ;  the  dame  refused  all  consola¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  she  sat  crying,  ever  and  anon  calling  Sir  Jacob 
all  the  hard-hearted  beings  in  existence,  and  vowing  that 
“  she  would  rather  perish  in  the  fields  than  live  under  such  a 
landlord.”  It  was  some  time  ere  he  could  succeed  in  bringing 
her  round  again  ;  and  this  was  only  effected  by  his  reminding 
her  of  some  more  than  usually  happy  days  she  had  spent 
during  the  lifetime  of  Lady  Courtley,  and  thereby  leading  her 
on  unconsciously  to  talk  of  bygone  times — a  theme  which 
ever  soothes  the  spirit  of  those  whose  sojourn  upon  earth  has 
been  long.  The  result  was,  that  Dame  Cornrigs  parted  that 
day  with  Sir  Jacob  Courtley  in  a  happier  mood  than  she 
had  been  in  for  years ;  and  ere  she  went  to  bed,  she 
prayed  that  he  might  long  be  spared  to  minister  to  the 
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comforts  of  the  poor,  anti  to  diffuse  joy  everywhere  around 
him. 

As  Maurice  Darley  slowly  pursued  his  way  down  one  of 
the  gravel  walks  leading  from  the  hall,  a  servant  overtook 
him,  and,  thrusting  a  letter  into  his  hand,  withdrew.  One 
glance  sufficed  to  show  him  that  it  was  from  Emma.  He 
undid  the  seal,  and  read  : — 

“  Mr  Darley, 

“  Sir, — My  father’s  friend,  Sir  George  Molesworth,  has 
just  apprised  me  of  your  having  been  charged,  by  a  stranger, 
with  a  crime  too  horrible  to  name.  I  deemed  it  false,  until 
I  questioned  my  father  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  not  denied 
but  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  it.  At  the  same  time, 
he  has  desired  me  to  cast  you  from  my  heart  for  ever.  0 
Maurice !  it  is  a  hard  request,  and  I  feel  I  cannot  comply 
with  it.  But  until  this  stain  upon  your  name  be  removed, 

I  must  so  far  act  in  obedience  with  my  father’s  orders  as 
not  to  see  you  or  speak  with  you  again.  God  bless  you, 
Maurice. 

“Yours, 

“Emma. 

“  Courtley  Hale, 

Wednesday  Afternoon.” 

This  note  bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  hurriedly 
written.  Emma,  impressed  in  some  degree  with  the  idea  of 
Maurice’s  guilt,  had  certainly  intended  to  write  calmly  and 
formally  ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  woman  having  gained  their 
ascendancy  over  her  she  could  not  help  saying  a  word  in 
kindness.  After  the  letter  had  been  despatched,  she  half 
repented  of  having  written  it ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
been  said  against  Maurice,  and  her  first  conviction  of  his 
guilt,  she  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  his  innocence,  and 
repented  of  having  thus  condemned  him  unheard. 

While  these  scenes  were  enacting  in  one  corner  of  Courtley 
Hall,  the  rest  of  its  inmates  were  in  great  bustle  and  agita¬ 
tion  concerning  the  fate  of  Miss  Molesworth.  Several  of  the 
servants  had  been  sent  by  Mrs  Grigsby  in  quest  of  her ;  and 
Richard,  with  his  friend,  Tom  Bonar,  had  voluntarily  sallied 
forth  on  the  same  errand ;  and  Sir  George  had  quietly  seated 
himself  in  the  parlour  to  read  the  newspapers. 

“  Pooh !  Dick,”  said  Bonar,  “  there ’s  little  fear  of  her ; 
she  can’t  be  far  off,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  her  soon 
returning  home.”  Richard  seemed  rather  soothed  at  Tom 
Bonar’s  repeated  assurances  of  the  safety  of  Iris  sister,  as  he 
had  some  idea  that  Tom  knew  where  she  was. 

“Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Dick,”  Tom  continued — 
“My  object  in  bringing  you  out  was  for  a  special  purpose. 
There  is  a  pretty  young  damsel  lives  alone  in  yonder  cottage. 
I  saw  her  this  morning  when  I  took  my  walk  before  break¬ 
fast.  She  would  not  speak ;  but,  from  the  look  she  gave  me, 
I  had  intended  paying  her  a  visit  this  evening.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  I  have  business  calls  me  to  Scotland  for  a 
day  or  two,  ancl  as  I  must  start  for  Edinburgh  to-night,  I 
cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her.  I  therefore  beg  to 
make  her  over  to  you.  Upon  my  soul,  she’s  pretty  !  ” 

“  Say  you  so  !  ”  said  Dick,  forgetting  all  his  vows  of  refor¬ 
mation  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  “  Then  I ’m  your 
man.  I  ’ll  see  her,  and  judge  for  myself !  ” 

“  Then,  adieu,  Dick  !  I  ’ll  see  you,  in  all  probability,  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  I  must  return  to  the  hall  to  take  leave 
of  Sir  Jacob.  Adieu  !  ”  And  thus  the  friends  separated. 

Mrs  Grigsby,  so  soon  as  she  saw  every  one  fairly  off, 
thought  it  a  fitting  opportunity  to  keep  her  assignation  with 
the  unknown  youth,  who,  she  felt  assured,  would  be  at  the 
appointed  spot,  notwithstanding  his  abrupt  departure  from 
her  at  Warkworth  Castle  that  forenoon.  Although  not  very 
well  pleased  with  him  for  having  left  her  in  the  way  he  had 


done,  and  thereby  entailing  upon  her  the  most  awkward  con¬ 
sequences,  she  considered  it  quite  useless  to  entertain  the 
smallest  enmity  against  him,  as  the  opportunity  of  getting 
married  was  not  of  everyday  occurrence.  She  had  resolved, 
however,  to  give  him  a  slight  reprimand  for  his  conduct,  just 
to  show  him  that  she  could  keep  her  own  part ;  but  when  she 
went  forth  into  the  field  and  saw  the  handsome  young  man 
waiting  for  her,  her  ire  evaporated,  and  she  felt  struck  all  of 
a  heap  with  a  sudden  diffidence. 

“  To  meet  you  here,  and  alone,”  she  said  to  him,  “  is  so 
rash,  so  imprudent,  I  almost  sink  with  confusion.” 

“  So  do  I !  ”  was  the  meek  response.  “  But  when  I  abuse 
your  love  and  confidence,  may  I  become  the  scorn  of  those 
exquisite  eyes,  and  the  detestation  of  that  swan-like  bussom. 
But  let  me  go,  and  ” - 

“  No,  stay  1”  cried  Mrs  Grigsby.  “  Your  conversation  en¬ 
chants  me.  You  said,  to-day,  your  family  was  noble.  Tell 
me  your  name,  and  ” - 

“  Ghosts  of  my  ancestors,”  said  Smash,  addressing  the  in¬ 
visible  air,  “  look  down  and  calm  my  perturbation  !  ”  Which 
prayer  being  ended,  he  turned  fully  round  to  Mrs  Grigsby, 
and  striking  an  attitude,  exclaimed,  “I  am  Sir  Geoffrey 
Peajacket !  ” 

“  I  always  thought  there  was  something  noble  about 
you,”  she  said ;  “  and  this  generous  confidence  tells  me  I 
was  not  deceived.  You  gave  me,  this  morning,  a  slight 
sketch  of  your  history.  Be  kind  enough  now,  Sir  Geoffrey, 
to  fill  up  the  picture.  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  make 
me  your  confidant.  I  can  excuse  the  indiscretions  of  gal¬ 
lantry.” 

“  Can  you  ?  ”  said  the  assumed  baronet.  “  Listen,  then, 
to  the  story  of  one  whose  ardent  love  for  your  sex  has 
been  his  ruin.  On  the  24th  of  last  January,  I  was  at 
a  fancy  ball.  At  the  supper-table,  and  on  my  right 
hand,  I  beheld  a  Crazy  Jane  eating  a  beef  sandwich,  and 
drinking  a  glass  of  Madeira.  She  was  beautiful,  and  her 
face  so  much  resembled  yours,  that  while  I  thus  fondly 
gaze  ” - 

“  Oh,  happy,  happy  Jane  !— But  proceed,  Sir  Geoffrey !  ” 

“  She  was  accompanied  by  a  little  bandy-legged  gentle¬ 
man,  in  the  character  of  Ganymede.  I  followed  her  closely, 
told  her  my  name,  and  gave  her  my  miniature — a  silhou¬ 
ette  I  think  it  was ;  but,  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  I  lost 
her  in  the  crowd.  I  now  abandoned  myself  to  despair. 
Some  few  nights  afterwards,  as  I  was  going  through  Hat¬ 
ton  Garden,  I  was  struck  with  the  warblings  of  some  un¬ 
seen  angel  from  the  second  floor  of  No.  6.  I  stopped  to 
listen.  A  lamplighter  was  then  taking  his  rounds  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  lights,  and  I  gave  him  half-a-guinea  to  let  me 
mount  his  ladder.  I  ascended  to  the  window,  and  peeped 
in.  There,  to  my  joy,  I  beheld  my  divine  Crazy  Jane! 
She  was  sitting  on  a  yellow  satin  sofa,  attired  in  a  trans¬ 
parent  muslin  chemisse  de  unit,  gazing  on  a  silhouette  por¬ 
trait,  and  singing  the  doleful  ditty  of  ‘  All  Round  my  Hat.’ 
I  threw  another  guinea  into  the  nab  of  the  oily  genius  of  in¬ 
trigue,  and  gently  entered  in  at  the  window.  The  lady 
screamed ;  the  house  was  alarmed ;  aud  I  was  glad  to  make 
my  escape  that  time,  as  nimbly  as  I  could.  In  a  week,  I 
saw  her  again.  No  longer  did  she  scream,  no  longer  did  she 
alarm  the  house :  and,  ever  after,  she 

“  ‘  Received  me  wlien  I  came.’ 

“  In  a  short  time,  Lord  Piddikin,  her  husband,  brought 
his  action  against  me.  In  vain  my  lawyer  pleaded  :  in  vain 
he  spoke  of  my  general  character — of  the  agreeableness  of  my 
person.  A  verdict  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  damages  was 
returned.  I  was  obliged  to  hide  myself  immediately  ;  and, 
on  the  Saturday  night  following,  the  blooming  Lady  Piddikin 
put  a  period  to  her  existence  with  twopence  worth  of  white 
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arsenic,  bought  at  No.  478  Oxford  Street.  These  tears! 
Oh,  excuse  me!” 

“  I  never  heard  so  moving  a  tale,”  observed  Mrs  Grigsby. 

“  Tom  Thumb’s  tragedy  is  not  half  so  shocking !  ” 

“  I  had  a  villanous  steward,”  continued  Smash,  “  who, 
just  at  that  time,  robbed  me  of  five  thousand  pounds ;  and, 
in  the  same  month,  my  noble  mansion  in  the  country  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  My  friend,  Mr  Molesworth,  often  ad¬ 
vises  me  to  repair  my  fortune  by  marriage.  I  love  you 
too  well,’  he  often  says,  ‘to  see  you  thus  degraded.  Fly 
to  Germany  and  marry  the  lovely  Countess  of  Krumpen- 
kiittlebreecli.’  ”  _ 

“  Oh !  pray  don’t  take  any  such  advice.” 

“Since  I  have  seen  you,  I  certainly _ cannot.  I  have 
only  two  wishes.  The  one  is  to  compromise  the  business  I 
have  mentioned  with  Lord  Piddikin ;  the  other,  to  have 
the  possession  of  your  hand  and  heart.  To  make  you  Lady 
Peajacket,  and  show  you— as  a  rich  jewel  of  love’s  myste¬ 
rious  cabinet— in  the  fashionable  circles  to  which  I  pant  to 
return !  ” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ”  laughed  Mrs  Grigsby.  “  I  think  I  should 
like  to  go  to  Germany,  if  it  were  only  to  mortify  the  pert 
countess.  But  any  place  with  you  must  be  Paradise.  To¬ 
morrow  morning,  niy  dear  Sir  Geoffrey,  I  shall  furnish  you 
with  the  means  of  compromising  the  affair  with  Lord  Piddi¬ 
kin.  How  much  money  would  it  require  ?  ’ 

“  Wby,  I  dare  say  that  it  might  be  done  for  about  two 

hundred  pounds.”  .  „ 

“  You  shall  have  it— on  this  spot— to-morrow  morning. 

“  My  preserver.  Till  then,  farewell ! 

“  Farewell !  ” 

One  chaste  salute,  and  Mrs  Grigsby  returned  to  Courtly 
Hall. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  drawing  around  as  Richard 
Molesworth  hastened  towards  the  cottage  of  Maui  ice  Darley , 
for  it  was  thither  he  had  been  directed  by  Tom  Bonar, 
Without  any  hesitation,  he  lifted  the  latch  and  entered  the 
cottage.  One  being  was  in  the  apartment — it  was  Mrs 
Selwyn.  When  he  entered,  she  was  seated  with  her  back 
towards  the  door,  engaged  in  reading.  _ 

“Ah!  Maurice,”  she  cried,  without  lif  ting  her  eyes  from 
her  book,  “  you ’ve  been  a  long  time  gone !  ” 

“  My  charming  creature !  ”  said  Richard,  running  up  to 
her  after  having  secured  the  door.  She  turned,  for  she  knew 
tlie'  voice  was  not  that  of  Maurice.  Richard  Molesworth 
stood  transfixed  with  astonishment.  _ 

“  Merciful  Heaven  !  ”  was  his  first  ejaculation,,  on  slightly 
recovering  himself.  “  It  is — it  is  my  Victorine  ! 

“Ah!  Wilson!  Wilson!”  exclaimed  Mrs  Selwyn,  nearly 
fainting.  “  Have  I  my  senses  ?  And  do  you  still  live  ? 

Away,  away,  sir !  ”  ^  T 

“  I  cannot  obey  you,  Yictorine.  To  find  you  here,  when  1 
thought,  when  I  feared — Yictorine,  I  would  wipe  away  my 
crimes,  and  tenderly  heal  every  wound  my  cruelty  has  in¬ 
flicted.  Do  not  weep.” 

“  Surely  they  are  tears  of  blood !  Oh,  my  heart  cannot  en¬ 
dure  these  agonies.  I  thought  you  dead,  lliat  you  still  live 
Heaven  be  thanked ;  but,  from  this  moment,  never  let  our 
eyes  encounter  each  other.” 

“  One  moment.  I  fear  to  ask  you.  Your  brother  ? 

“  He  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.  He  has  not  deserted 

me  :  he  is  still  my  protector.” 

“  Plead  for  me,  Yictorine !  Ask  him  to  extend  to, me  the 
hand  of  friendship  ;  to  take  me  to  his  heart  for  ever.” 

“  Would  you  again  encumber  it  with  misery  and  shame. 
He  thinks  you  are  dead,  and — begone,  Wilson  !  The  sight 
of  you  creates  new  horror,  and  almost  fills  my  brain  with 
madness,” 


“  Hear  me  for  a  few  moments.  I  have  never  yet  divulged 
my  real  name.  It  is  Molesworth,  and  I  am  now  on  a  visit 
to  Sir  Jacob  Courtley,  whose  daughter  my  father  wishes  me 
to  marry.  But,  no  ;  my  heart  is  yours,  and  yours  alone.” 

“Mine,”  said  Mrs  Selwyn.  “  Oh  !  hateful  hypocrisy.” 

“  Shame  has  followed  me  ever  since  I  saw  you  last.  For¬ 
give  !  ”  And  Richard  Molesworth  knelt.  “  On  my  knees  I 
implore  you  to  forgive  me.  Suffer  me  to  take  you  to  my 
heart.  Pardon  my  crimes,  my  cruelty,  my  madness.  My 
father  is  at  Sir  Jacob’s,  Yictorine.  Give  me  your  hand;  let 
me  lead  you  to  him ;  and  say,  ‘  this  is  my  choice ;  give  your 
blessing  to  the  destined  wife  of  your  son.’  ” 

At  this  moment  a  knocking  was  heard  at  the  cottage 
door. 

“  ’Tis  my  brother,”  said  Mrs  Selwyn.  “  Fly,  I  conjure 
you,  fly  ;  ”  and  she  opened  a  window  in  the  back  of  the  cot¬ 
tage,  and  pointed  to  it  as  the  best  means  of  his  escape. 

“  But  when  will  you  see  me  again  ?  ”  Richard  asked. 

“  Oh,  never ! — never !  ” 

“  Then  I  cannot  go.  I  have  long  sought  for  you.  Let 
me  dwell  with  you  for  ever — love  you  till  the  last  hour  of  my 
existence.  What  say  you,  Victorine  ?  ” 

“  Only  leave  me  now.  I  shall  lose  my  senses  if  you  do  not 
comply  with  my  request.” 

“I  go ;  but  expect  to  see  me  again  shortly,  for  all  my 
hopes  of  happiness  depend  on  you.  I  confess,  I  dare  not 
meet  your  brother  at  this  moment ;  guilt  has  made  me  a 
most  abject  coward.  Farewell !  farewell !  ” 

The  knocking  had  been  twice  repeated  ere  Richard  Moles¬ 
worth  would  consent  to  depart.  He  leaped  from  the  window ; 
and  that  instant  he  was  gone,  Mrs  Selwyn  flew  to  the  door, 
and  undid  the  fastening,  and  Maurice  Darley  entered.  With 
a  sorrowful  heart  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  informed  Mrs 
Selwyn  of  his  intended  departure  that  night.  He  had  been 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Belford,  and  had  secured  a  con¬ 
veyance  from  that  to  the  next  town,  and  which  he  had 
engaged  should  be  in  readiness  at  two  o  clock  in  the  morning. 
The  distance  across  the  common  was  not  very  great,  and  Mrs 
Selwyn  and  himself  could  walk  it,  while  a  man  could  carry 
all  the  luggage  he  proposed  taking  with  him.  Maurice  was 
not  a  little  surprised  on  being  told  by  Mrs  Selwyn  that 
Wilson  was  still  alive ;  and  his  heart  felt  lighter  when  he 
found  that  the  blood  of  man  would  not  stain  his  hand,  when 
it  should  be  raised  to  Providence  for  mercy. 

Leaving  Mrs  Selwyn  to  pack  up  the  few  necessaries  she 
herself  intended  to  take,  Maurice  Darley  left  the  cottage, 
just  as  the  clock  was  striking  twelve,  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  once  more  upon  Courtley  Hall  upon  that  fane 
which  enshrined  the  being  his  heart  held  dear.  As  he 
approached  the  building,  he  was  not  a  little  amazed  to  see 
the  reflection  of  a  red  glare  of  light  upon  the  dark  sky 
behind  the  eastern  wing.  In  that  wing  he  knew  Emma’s 
apartment  was  situated ;  and  his  alarm  was  great  when,  as 
he  neared  the  hall,  he  discovered  that  it  was  on  fire.  Not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  would  save  Emma,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Leaping  the  outer  gate,  he  ran 
forward  to  the  house,  and  knocked  loudly.  The  door  was 
opened ;  and  Maurice,  having  hastily  informed  the  servant, 
who  made  his  appearance,  of  the  danger  in  which  the 
eastern  wing  of  the  building  was,  seized  the  candle  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  rushed  past  him  into  the  house.  With 
steps  quickened  by  fear  for  the  safety  of  Emma,  he  ran 
along  the  galleries  and  passages  in  which  the  hall  abounded, 
and  soon  reached  the  entrance  to  the  eastern  wing.  Hie 
passage  was  filled  with  smoke,  and  the  glare  of  the  flames 
was  shining  from  beneath  the  door  of  Emma  s  apartment. 
Nerved  by  despair,  Maurice  Darley  raised  his  arm,  and 
drove  in  one  of  the  panels;  and  though  the  smoke  which 
emerged  amounted  nearly  to  suffocation,  he  passed  through 
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the  aperture  into  the  room.  It  was  evident  to  him  that  the 
wooden  partition  which  separated  this  chamber  from  the 
next  was  in  a  state  of  conflagration,  as  well  as  the  whole 
roof.  Pieces  of  the  burning  rafters,  ever  and  anon,  fell  upon 
the  floor  of  the  apartment.  The  curtains  of  Emma’s  bed 
were  yet  untouched  by  the  flames,  and  Maurice  groped 
his  way  to  it.  The  window  of  the  room  was  open,  and  the 
breeze  which  entered  at  it  cleared  the  smoke  partially  away, 
and  enabled  Maurice  to  observe  her  in  bed  and  asleep.  By 
the  bedside  stood  the  creole,  with  an  uplifted  dagger  in  his 
hand. 

“  Hence !  ”  he  cried  to  Maurice ;  “  hence,  or  I  plunge  this 
dagger  in  her  heart.” 

“  Wretch !  ”  exclaimed  Maurice,  rushing  forward  and  stay¬ 
ing  his  arm. 

There  was  a  struggle  of  a  few  moments,  during  which 
Maurice  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm ;  but  although  the 
creole  was  a  taller,  and,  consequently,  a  more  powerful  man 
than  Maurice,  Maurice,  armed  as  he  was  in  defence  of  virtue, 
wrested  the  dagger  from  the  miscreant’s  hand  and  ere  he 
could  recover  himself,  Maurice  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on 
the  face  with  the  handle.  They  were,  at  that  moment,  just 
beside  the  window.  The  creole  staggered  backwards  from 
the  effect  of  the  blow,  and  fell  through  the  casement  into 
the  garden  beneath.  All  this  had  taken  much  less  time  to 
act  than  we  require  to  detail  it,  so  that  the  fire  had  not  made 
much  more  progress  than  when  Maurice  had  entered  the 
room,  only  that  the  curtains  of  Emma’s  bed  were  now  a  prey 
to  the  flames.  Still  Emma  slept  on,  unconscious  of  her 
danger — for,  in  such  eases,  sleep  is  deeper.  Without  delay, 
therefore,  Maurice  caught  her  up,  and,  throwing  her  across 
his  shoulder,  ran  down  stairs  with  her  into  the  open  air,  just 
in  time  to  see  the  entire  roof  of  the  eastern  wing  fall  in. 
There  were  assembled  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  Sir 
J acob,  the  other  inmates  of  Courtley  Hall,  and  Mrs  Selwy'n, 
who  had  followed  her  brother,  fearful  of  his  committing 
some  rash  act,  as  he  had  left  the  cottage  in  a  strange 
mood  of  mind.  Assistance  had  been  sent  for  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town  of  Belford;  and  Sir  Jacob  was  running 
about  like  one  distracted,  offering  a  large  reward  to  any  of 
his  servants  or  the  villagers  who  would  attempt  the  rescue 
of  his  daughter.  _  His  joy  was,  therefore,  unbounded  when 
ho  beheld  Maurice  approach  with  his  beloved  child.  The 
cool  air  had  awakened  her,  and  revived  her  from  the  stupor 
into  which  the  suffocating  atmosphere  from  which  she  had 
just  been  rescued  had  thrown  her.  She  was  placed  in  an 
arm .  chair,  which  the  foresight  of  one  of  the  servants 
had  induced  to  bring  out  to  the  lawn,  and  closely  covered 
up  with  blankets,  to  shield  her  delicate  frame  from  the  ni<dit 
air. 

‘‘Is  my  daughter  alive  or  dead?”  was  Sir  Jacob’s  first 
inquiry.  “  Does  she  live?”  said  he,  addressing  the  servant 
who  had  placed  her  in  the  chair. 

Live,  sir  !  I  hope  she  ’ll  hve  these  fifty  years.” 

(  0  Heaven !  I  thank  thee,”  said  Sir  Jacob,  fervently. 

Maui  ice,  you  are  a  good  brave - Emma,  my  dear  daughter  ! 

look  up  !— look  up  to  me  instantly.  Why,  your  cheeks  are 
burning.  One  of  you  mount  your  horse  immediately,  and 
ride  over  to  Dr  Hemlock.” 

“Oh,  I  want  no  assistance,”  said  Emma;  “your  consent 
is  all  I  ask — your  consent  to  my  bestowing  my  hand  upon 
my  preserver.” 

“  Upon  him!”  said  Sir  Jacob,  “after  what  has  been  said 
of  him  ?  ” 

“All  that  has  been  said  of  me,”  returned  Maurice,  “is 
false.  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof  I  am  accused.” 

“  Indeed  !  You  confessed” - 

No  matter,  retorted  Maurice.  “You  may  compel 
..mma  to  marry  the  wretch  to  whom  you  have  promised 


her,  but  you  have  no  power  over  the  affections  of  my 
heart.” 

“Hang  the  fellow,”  muttered  Sir  Jacob.  “But  I  like 
him  for  his  spirit.  What  -wretch,  sir? — whom  do  you 
mean  ?  ” 

Maurice  took  Sir  Jacob  aside,  and  said — 

“  Sir !  I  have  no  hope  of  happiness.  This  day  I  told  you 

my  story,  and  the  Wilson  I  mentioned  to  you  ” - . 

“  Was  certainly  an  infamous  scoundrel !  ” 

“  There  stands  the  hero  of  my  tale,”  he  said  aloud,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  Richard  Molesworth,  who  stood  moodily 
apart.  “  I  thought  him  dead ;  but  he  still  may  have  many 
noble  triumphs  to  complete.” 

“  What — Richard  Molesworth !  He  that - Zounds !  I 

can’t  beheve  it !  ” 

“I  here  assert  the  truth  of  it.  Droop  not,  Victorine. 
Hate  the  serpent,  but  no  longer  fear  it.” 

“Father!”  ejaculated  Richard,  starting  forward,  “I  im¬ 
plore  you  to  hear  me.  Sir  Jacob,  Maurice,  Victorine,  turn 
not  from  me.  I  have  indeed  been  base  and  villanous ;  but 
I  am  not  so  much  to  blame — I  was  another’s  dupe.  Maurice 
Darley,  the  wound  you  gave  me,  and  which  you  thought  had 
occasioned  my  death,  was  not  half  so  painful  as  those  which 
conscience  afterwards  inflicted.” 

He  ended  by  imploring  pardon  of  Maurice,  and  beseech¬ 
ing  Victorine  to  become  his  wife. 

“My  heart,”  observed  Maurice,  “has  not  yet  ceased  to 
bleed  for  its  misfortunes.” 

“Oh  !  do  not  say  so,”  cried  Richard.  “Your  sister — can 
you  refuse  ?  ” 

“  Her  happiness  is  mine,  and  she  must  determine  for  her¬ 
self.” 

_  Richard  appealed  to  Victorine ;  and,  as  he  clasped  her  to 
his  breast,  she  murmured  forth  a  free  consent. 

_  When  Sir  J  acob  found  that  Maurice’s  hand  was  not  stained 
with  human  blood,  in  gratitude  for  his  daughter’s  rescue,  and 
her  future  welfare,  he  gave  his  consent  to  her  union  with  him, 
promising  to  supply  his  want  of  fortune. 

In  the  meantime,  the  servants  and  the  villagers  were  not 
idle.  They  had  done  their  best  to  subdue  the  fire ;  and  they 
effected  its  complete  extinction  by  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
arrived  from  Belford. 

The  body  of  the  creole  had  been  conveyed  into  the  hall. 
The  blow,  and  the  subsequent  fall  he  had  received,  had 
stunned  him,  and  it  was  nearly  an  hour  ere  he  could  be 
restored  to  his  senses.  On  Iris  recovery,  he  gazed  fearfully 
around  him.  He  cast  a  withering  glance  at  Maurice  Darley ; 
and  Richard  Molesworth  hailed  him  as  the  man  who  had 
urged  him  on  to  Mrs  Selwyn’s  ruin.  When  questioned,  he 
would  give  no  reason  for  having  set  fire  to  the  eastern  wing 
of  Courtley  Hall.  He  did  not  deny,  however,  that  he  was 
the  person  who  had  done  so ;  and  as  soon  as  efficient  assist¬ 
ance  could  be  procured,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  jail  at  Aln¬ 
wick. 

The  day  after  saw  Tom  Bonar  and  his  wife,  late  Miss 
Matilda  Eliza  Molesworth,  returned  to  the  hall.  They 
acknowledged  that  the  lady’s  mysterious  disappearance  at 
Warkworth  had  been  concerted  between  them,  and  that 
same  evening  Tom  Bonar  had  joined  her  at  Belford,  and 
both  had  set  off  to  Gretna  to  get  married ;  for,  though  no 
one  would  have  objected  to  their  union,  Miss  Molesworth 
was  averse  to  a  wedding  that  was  not  every  way  romantic. 

Mrs  Grigsby,  as  if  not  to  be  outdone  in  matrimony,  pub¬ 
licly  announced,  at  breakfast,  one  morning  shortly  afterwards, 
her  proposed  nuptials  with  Sir  Geoffrey  Peajacket. 

“  Who  is  Sir  Geoffrey  Peajacket  ?  ”  inquired  her  brother. 

“  Oh !  you  will  not  be  long  a  stranger  to  him,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  beheve  Sir  George  Molesworth  has  some  acquaint’ 
ance  with  him.  Eh  !  Sir  George  2  ” 
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“  Hot  I,  on  my  honour,  madam,”  said  Sir  George. 

“  I  love  Sir  Geoffrey,”  slie  continued.  “  Without  a  blush 
L  confess  it.  My  fortune,  my  heart,  and  person  are  entirely 
his;  and  here,  brother,  is  a  letter,  which  the  amiable,  dis¬ 
guised  baronet  desires  me  this  very  morning  to  deliver  into 
your  own  hands.” 

Sir  Jacob  took  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows 

“  Sir  Jacob,— It  is  at  the  request  of  your  foolish  old 
sister  that  I  trouble  you  with  this.  Her  absurdities  have 
amused  me.  The  two  hundred  pounds  she  has  just  given 
me,  will  take  me  to  London  with  eclat,  and  release  me  from 
the  bonds  of  servitude,  which  I  have  ever  despised..  She 
offered  me  her  person,  but  I  could  not  think  of  making  so 
great  a  sacrifice  to  age,  ugliness,  and  folly. 

“Your  obedient  Servant, 

“  Smash.” 

Unbounded  was  the  rage  of  Mrs  Grigsby,  when  she  thus 
discovered  the  trick  that  had  been  practised  on  her.  She 
stamped,  tore  her  wig,  and  ended  by  rushing,  to  her  own 
room,  and  drowning  her  cares  in  a  tumbler  of  gin  and  water. 

The  creole  stood  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes  for  wilful 
fire-raising,  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed. 
A  few  days  before  his  execution,  the  jailor,  on  entering  his 
cell,  found  him  stretched  on  the  floor  a  corpse.  The  follow¬ 
ing  document  was  found  on  the  table  : — 

“  To  Maurice  Darley.— Hear  the  words  of  a  dying  man, 
whom  it  grieves  much  to  leave  this  world  and  his  scheme  of 
vengeance  unfulfilled.  I  was  your  father  s  bosom  friend 
his  ^choicest  boon  companion.  I  married  while  he  was  yet 
a  bachelor.  She  whom  I  took  to  wife  was  one  as  fair  as  ere 
the  sun  shone  upon.  I  loved  her  devotedly— madly.  She 
deceived  me,  and  fled  my  house — fled  with  the  very  man  I 
had  once  called  friend.  What  satisfaction  had  I  left? — 
To  pursue,  and  challenge  him— to  expose  my  own.  life  to  the 
weapon  of  him  who  had  dishonoured  me.  ’Tis  a  wise  country 
we  live  in.  A  man,  upon  the  brink  of  starvation,  may  steal 
a  loaf  to  save  the  fives  of  his  family  for  one  day  more,  and 
he  is  doomed  to  the  gallows  for  it ;  but  another  may  decoy 
his  friend’s  wife  away,  and,  by  that  act,  plunge  a  husband 
in  the  deep  grief  of  years,  her  family  in  a  dishonoured  name 
for  ever,  and  yet  there  is  no  punishment  for  the  seducer. 
■Your  father  and  I  met.  I  received  his  shot  in  my  breast, 
and  fell  wounded  to  the  earth.  Many  months  I  lay  upon  a 
bed  of  pain;  and  when  I  arose  I  swore  eternal  vengeance 
against  him  and  his.  I  allied  myself  with  a  gang  of  sharpers, 
whom  I  persuaded  to  lure  him  to  the  gambling  table.  His 
vast  wealth,  speedily  decreased.  By  the  advice  of  some  of 
those  land  friends,  who  advised  him  at  my  solicitation,  he 
cast  off  her  whom  I  had  once  been  proud  to  call  mine..  She 
soon  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  She  died  on 
a  dunghill,  and  I  exulted  in  her  end.  My  vengeance  was 
not  yet  satisfied.  Your  father  married,  had  children — you 
and  your  sister.  His  wife  brought  him  store  of  broad 
lands,  and  good  red  gold.  Those,  by  my  machinations,  were 
lost  at  the  gambling  table,  and  your  father  died  bankrupt, 
after  having  sent  your  mother,  broken-hearted,  to  an  early 
tomb.  You  and  your  sister  left  this  country.  I  followed. 
By  my  design  your  sister  was  betrayed ;  and  you  became — at 
least  you  thought  so — the  murderer  of  her  seducer.  ’Twas 
I  that  removed  the  body  of  Wilson  when  you  fell,  stunned 
to  the  earth.  I  deemed  it  best  that  you  should  five  on  in 
the  belief  of  your  being  a  murderer.  I  knew  the  serpent¬ 
sting  of  conscience  would  prey  upon  your  heart.  You 
fled°so  quickly,  that  having  also  changed  your  name,  it 
was  long  ere  I  could  trace  your  footsteps.  I  found  you 
though  at  last.  I  knew  of  your  love  for  Emma  Courtley 


for  I  overheard  your  conversation  with  her  in  the  cottage, 
and  I  resolved  to  mar  your  happiness. — I  denounced  you  as 
a  murderer  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  trusting  that  he 
would  forbid  you  his  house  for  ever.  You  gained  access 
to  Courtley  Hall  once  more,  and  he  pitied  you.  It  was 
then  I  thought  of  removing  from  this  earth  the  object  of 
your  affections.  I  fired  the  room  wherein  she  slept,  as 
being  the  easiest  method,  and  the  one  least  liable  to 
detection;  and  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  when  I  heard 
you  enter  the  garden.  I  returned  to  her  room,  resob  ed 
to  stab  her  to  the  heart,  should  her  rescue  be  attempted. 
You  came;  and— curses  fight  upon  your  hand — you 
gained  the  mastery.  I  fell,  stunned  by  a  blow  inflicted 
by  your  hand,  was  seized,  conveyed  to  prison,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  death;  but  ere  a  human  eye  shall  glance 
across  those  fines  I  shall  be  food  for  worms,  my  last  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  and  the  gallows  cheated  of  its 
due. 

“  Robert  Duvergne.” 


THE  MIDNIGHT  MARRIAGE. 

In  East  Lothian  there  dwelt,  some  eighty  years  since,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  name  of  Mortimer.  He  was  in  possession  of  two 
good  estates — one  his  own  patrimony ;  the  other  left  by  his 
wife’s  father  to  her  issue  male,  and  which,  in  failure  of  that 
fine,  was  to  revert  to  a  grand-nephew  of  Ins  own  whose  name 
was  Sinclair,  then  about  six  years  of  age. 

At  the  time  of  her  father’s  death,  Mrs  Mortimer  had  no 
child  whatever ;  but,  very  soon  afterwards,  a  young  Mortimer 
did  make  its  appearance,  which,  to  her  utter  disappointment, 
proved  to  be  a  daughter.  Not  daring,  therefore,  to  trust  to 
any  future  contingency  for  ensuring  the  inheritance,  she  bribed 
the  midwife  and  nurse  to  proclaim  the  child  a  boy.  The 
year  following,  a  further  addition  was  made  to  her  family,  in 
the  person  of  another  daughter. 

Her  husband  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  this  second  child  ; 
and,  during  the  twelve  years  that  she  survived  him,  she  used 
all  necessary  precaution  to  guard  the  secret  of  her  imposture 
from  detection.  She  kept  Master  Frank,  as  the  heir-apparent 
was  called,  in  her  own  chamber ;  dressed  and  undressed  him 
herself ;  and  took  the  whole  charge  of  the  rudiments  of  his 
.  education. 

When  Master  Frank  arrived  at  the  age  of  nine  years  and 
some  months,  Fir  Bannatyne,  the  testamentary  guardian 
appointed  by  Mr  Mortimer’s  will  insisted  that  it  was  now 
high  time  the  boy  should  receive  more  literary  and  liberal 
instructions  than  it  could  possibly  be  in  the  power  of  a 
female  preceptor  to  give  him.  She  was,  consequently,  com¬ 
pelled  to  hire  a  private  tutor  for  him,  alleging,  as  a  reason 
for  the  boy  receiving  his  education  in  the  house,  that  she 
had  no  great  confidence  in  the  proficiency  to  be  arrived  at  in 
provincial  schools;  and  she  wished,  besides,  to  watch  over 
his  morals  until  he  should  be  of  sufficient  age  and  acquirements 
to  enter  a  course  of  study  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
At  the  same  time,  she  stipulated  with  the  tutor  that  he  should 
never  whip  Master  Frank,  however  ill  prepared  his  lessons 
might  be. 

Thus  matters  went  on  until  Mrs  Mortimer,  having  been 
seized  with  a  severe  illness,  and  her  case  being  given  over  by 
the  surgeons  as  a  desperate  one,  found  herself  in  a  very 
perplexing  situation.  To  whom  could  she  venture  to  confide 
the  secret  of  Master  Frank’s  gender  ?  There  was  no  one  save 
Master  Frank  himself  who  could  have  an  interest  in  keeping 
up  the  delusion,  however  much  others  might  profit  by  reveal¬ 
ing  the  circumstance ;  and,  accordingly,  with  her  last  breath 
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she  yielded  up  tlie  secret  to  hia  keeping,  which,  to  his 
astonishment,  metamorphosed  him,  Master  Frank,  into  Miss 
Fanny. 

On  the  death  of  Mrs  Mortimer,  the  orphans  were  taken 
home  by  their  guardian,  Mr  Bannatyne.  Miss  Fanny,  seeing 
the  full  force  of  the  policy  in  keeping  her  sex  still  a  secret, 
continued  to  preserve  all  proper  seeming  as  before. 

Fanny  and  her  sister  Louisa  grew  and  grew  the  more  like 
each  other  every  day  ;  and  when  the  one  had  attained  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  the  other  that  of  sixteen,  they  were  scarcely 
to  be  told  from  each  other,  save  that  Fanny  was  attired  as  a 
boy  and  Louisa  as  a  girl.  It  happened  that,  about  this  time, 
their  cousin,  Mr  Sinclair,  the  reversionary  heir  to  then'  grand¬ 
father’s  estate,  being  just  returned  from  his  travels  on  the 
Continent,  came  to  Haddington  to  pay  them  a  visit.  He, 
being  a  young  man  of  a  warm  temperament,  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  Louisa,  and  became  much  attached  to  Master 
Frank ;  but,  although  he  was  possessed  of  the  most  estimable 
qualities,  and,  withal,  “  a  marvellous  proper  man  ”  to  please 
a  lady’s  eye,  Louisa  could  not  entertain  for  him  more  than 
the  feelings  of  friendship — her  heart  being  pre-engaged  to  Mr 
Farquharson,  a  young  man  of  fortune,  then  resident  with  a 
friend  of  his,  who  lived  at  a  short  distance  from  Haddington, 
and  who  was  a  constant  guest  at  Mr  Bannatyne’s.  They  had 
entered  into  a  private  engagement  with  each  other  ;  and  pro¬ 
vided  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  his  father,  whose  estates 
were  situated  in  Cumberland,  and  Louisa  that  of  her  guar¬ 
dian,  a  marriage  was  to  be  the  result.  This  compact,  they 
agreed,  should  be  kept  secret  from  every  one,  until  such  time 
as  the  concurrence  of  their  tutors  and  curators  could  be 
obtained. 

Mr  Sinclair,  with  every  one  else,  except  the  parties  them¬ 
selves,  being  quite  ignorant  of  all  this,  paid  his  addresses  to 
Louisa,  for  some  time,  with  great  assiduity ;  but,  finding 
them  only  received  as  the  usual  gallantries  of  young  men  to 
good-looking  damoiselles,  he  confided  his  passion  to  his 
friend,  Master  Frank,  begging  that  he  would  use  his  kind 
offices  with  his  sister,  Louisa.  This  Master  Frank  accord¬ 
ingly  did,  but,  of  course,  without  effect.  Louisa  said  that 
“  marriage  was  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  hastily 
resolved  on ;  besides,  she  was  too  young  yet  to  think  of  such 
things.” 

The  ardour  with  which  Fanny  had  thus  presented  the  suit 
of  Mr  Sinclair,  coupled  with  the  former  regard  which  she 
had  entertained  for  him,  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
her  own  heart.  Philosophers  have  said  that  friendship 
between  men  would  become  love  could  either  of  the  parties 
change  their  sex.  This  had  already  been  effected  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Fanny,  who,  until  now,  had  acted  the  part  of  a  man 
to  her  own  content ;  but  when  she  thus  suffered  the  feelings 
of  the  woman  to  gain  the  mastery,  she  could  not  help 
loving  him  who  had  professed  for  her  the  most  unalterable 
friendship. 

Louisa’s  lover,  Mr  Farquharson,  having  obtained  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  consent  to  their  union,  solicited  that  of  Mr  Bannatyne, 
to  complete  their  happiness.  Although  Mr  Bannatyne  had  no 
objections  to  this  alliance,  he  declined  returning  a  final  an¬ 
swer  until  he  should  have  first  taken  the  opinion  of  Louisa’s 
brother,  Master  Frank,  with  regard  to  the  matter.  Frank,  or 
rather  Fanny — for  the  woman’s  wit  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 
— on  this  being  submitted  to  her,  immediately  saw  through 
the  speciousness  of  her  sister’s  moral  philosophy  regarding 
marriage,  and  why  poor  Mr  Sinclair’s  passion  for  her  had 
been  so  summarily  treated;  and,  since  she  was  now  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  Sinclair’s  obtaining 
Louisa’s  hand,  she  resolved,  since  she  could  not  forward  his 
happiness  with  Louisa,  to  endeavour  her  own  with  him. 
“  Not  only  does  love  prompt  this  measure,”  she  argued 
with  herself,  “but  justice  demands  it,  as,  by  this  means, 


the  estate  to  which  he  has  the  sole  right  will  fall  to  him  as 
a  matter  of  course.”  Thus  do  mankind,  and  womankind 
also,  never  feel  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse  to  cover  any  dis¬ 
honourable  action  of  which  they  may  be  guilty.  Yet,  al¬ 
though,  in  the  present  instance,  deceit  had  been  practised 
upon  Mr  Sinclair,  and  he  had  thereby  been  cheated  out  of 
an  estate,  we  cannot  but  sympathise  with  her  who  was  the 
cause  of  it,  and  excuse  her  from  preferring  a  love-suit  to  a 
law-suit,  which  would  assuredly  have  been  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  of  her  retaining  possession  in  the  character  of  Master 
Frank,  as  she  felt  she  could  not  keep  up  that  character  much 
longer. 

Acting  upon  this  resolution  of  hers,  she  went  in  quest  of 
Mr  Sinclair,  and,  as  his  friend  Frank,  acquainted  him  with 
Mr  Farquharson’s  proposal  for  Louisa’s  hand,  and  her 
guardian’s  approval  of  it;  but  concealing  from  him  the 
certainty  of  such  a  union  ever  taking  place.  She  told  him 
she  had  prevailed  on  her  sister  to  end  at  once  this  contest  of 
lovers,  by  entering  into  an  engagement  with  him  that  very 
night,  which  no  guardian  in  the  world  could  ever  break. 

Mr  Sinclair  was  in  ecstasies  at  this  intelligence,  and  repaid 
the  messenger  with  a  kind  embrace,  which  was  returned  with 
perhaps  more  than  friendly  warmth.  It  was  thereafter 
arranged  between  them,  that,  at  twelve  o’clock  that  very  night, 
Mr  Sinclair  should  bring  a  clergyman  with  him  to  the  old 
cathedral,  when  Master  Frank  should  so  manage  that  he 
would  obtain  possession  of  the  key  of  the  eastern  division, 
and  there,  alone,  without  lights  or  witnesses,  would  his  mis¬ 
tress  be  ready  to  exchange  mutual  vows  with  him.  Sinclair 
wished  Frank  Mortimer  to  be  present;  but  to  this  Frank 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  his  sister  did  not  desire  it ;  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  nuptials  being  made  known,  Mr 
Bannatyne,  the  guardian,  would  be  thus  effectually  prevented 
from  attaching  any  blame  to  him. 

Punctual  to  time  and  place  was  the  impatient  Sinclair,  with 
the  clergyman ;  and  Fanny,  arrayed  in  a  female  garb,  which 
she  had  secreted  from  her  sister’s  wardrobe,  personated  the 
expected  bride.  The  ceremony  was  gone  through  with  as 
much  precipitation  as  possible,  and  Fanny  obtained  her  wish 
of  becoming  Mrs  Sinclair.  The  lovers  then  parted  for  that 
night,  to  prevent  suspicion — Sinclair  leaving  the  churchyard 
by  the  eastern  gate,  to  wander  for  an  hour  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne,  to  quell  his  agitation;  and  Fanny  by  the  entrance 
at  the  west  side. 

The  following  morning,  Mr  Bannatyne,  having  obtained 
Master  Frank’s  sanction  to  the  union  of  Louisa  with  Mr  Far¬ 
quharson,  hastened  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  lady  her¬ 
self.  In  due  time  Mr  Farquharson  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  unanimous  acceptance  of  his  proposals,  and  lost  no 
time  in  proclaiming  the  success  of  his  passion  to  all  his  friends ; 
which,  reaching  the  ears  of  Mr  Sinclair,  who  considered  him¬ 
self  quite  secure  with  the  lady,  inasmuch  as  he  imagined  that 
he  was  her  husband,  it  so  piqued  his  honour  and  his  pride, 
that,  in  company  with  the  clergyman  who  had  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony,  he  waited  upon  his  rival. 

“Mr  Farquharson,”  he  said,  on  finding  himself  placed 
face  to  face  with  that  gentleman,  “  understanding  that  you 
have  circulated  pretty  freely  the  report  that  you  are  about 
to  wed  Miss  Louisa  Mortimer,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  waiting  upon  you  to  request  you  will  instantly  contradict 
the  report,  and  in  future  refrain  from  visiting  that  lady.” 

“You  are  either  mad  yourself,  or  you  take  me  to  be  so, 
sir !  ”  was  the  hasty  remark  of  Mr  Farquharson,  who,  also 
considering  himself  secure  in  the  lady’s  affections,  thought 
Mr  Sinclair’s  request  a  very  odd,  not  to  say  impertinent, 
one. 

“  No  trifling,  sir !  ”  continued  Mr  Sinclair,  waxing  wroth. 
“You  must  either  do  as  I  have  desired,  or  take  the  con¬ 
sequences.” 
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“And  by  what  authority,  may  I  ask,  do  you,  Mr  Sinclair, 
take  it  upon  you  to  prefer  this  very  modest  request  ?  ” 

“  No  matter  !”  replied  Sinclair.  “It  is  sufficient  for  you 
to  know  that  I  have  a  right  to  impose  such  an  injunction 
upon  you.” 

There  is  no  saying  how  far  these  two  hotheaded  young  men 
might  have  proceeded  in  this  business,  had  not  Mr  Muir,  the 
clergyman  whom  Mr  Sinclair  had  brought  with  him,  inter¬ 
rupted  them,  and  requested  Mr  Sinclair  to  enter  into  an 
explanation  of  the  mystery,  which  all  this  certainly  was  to  Mr 
Farquharson. 

When  one  has  been  at  the  pains  of  working  himself  up 
into  a  passion,  it  is  not  such  an  easy  task  to  bring  himself 
down  again  on  the  sudden,  more  especially  if  his  antagonist 
has  been  equally  warm  with  himself ;  and  this  Mr  Sinclair 
now  ascertained,  if  he  had  never  done  so  before ;  for  he  felt 
he  could  not,  after  acting  hr  the  impetuous  manner  he  had 
just  done,  bring  his  haughty  spirit  under  sufficient  control  to 
allow  him  to  enter  calmly  upon  an  explanation  of  circum¬ 
stances.  He,  therefore,  stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  sullen 
silence,  which  not  being  at  all  to  the  liking  or  enlightenment  of 
Mr  Farquharson,  that  irascible  gentleman  was  again  relaps¬ 
ing  into  a  fit  of  choler,  when  Mr  Muir  himself  stood  forward 
and  informed  him  of  the  transaction  which  he  had  been 
witness  to,  and  in  which  he  had  borne  so  prominent  a  part, 
the  preceding  night.  Mr  Farquharson  heard,  and  having 
implicit  confidence  in  the  faith  of  the  worthy  clergyman,  he 
had  no  cause  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  testimony.  Surprise 
and  resentment  for  a  while  struggled  in  his  breast;  and 
thinking  that  he  had  now  no  further  measures  to  preserve 
wyith  his  faithless  mistress,  he  openly  acknowledged  his  prior 
contract  with  the  same  lady.  Mr  Sinclair  was  as  much  as¬ 
tonished  at  this  avowal  of  Mr  Farquharson,  as  Mr  Farquharson 
had  been  at  that  of  the  clergyman ;  and  lie  set  forth  to  seek 
his  confidant,  Frank,  with  all  possible  despatch ;  as  did  Mr 
Farquharson  to  call  at  Mr  Bannatyne’s,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  and  reproaching  the  treacherous  Louisa. 

“  I  am  truly  happy,  my  dear  Charles,”  said  Louisa  to  Mr 
Farquharson,  as  he  entered  the  parlour  in  which  she  was 
sitting  alone,  eagerly  devouring  the  contents  of  Massinger’s 
admirable  play  called  the  “  City  Madam  ” — “  I  am  truly 
happy  to  find  that  your  negotiations  with  both  our  superiors 
have  proved  successful ;  and  I  should  hope,”  she  added,  art¬ 
lessly,  “  that  your  happiness  does  not  fall  short  of  mine.” 

“  Madam  !  ”  he  answered,  not  deigning  to  accept  the  pro- 
fered  seat  which  Louisa  had  kindly  set  for  him,  “  I  came  not 
hither  to  listen  to  stories  of  your  pretended  happiness.  Of 
the  deceit  and  tricks  of  womankind  I  have  often  heard ;  but, 
until  now,  I  charitably  believed  them  to  be  fabulous.  Your 
past  conduct,  ma’am,  has  completely  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
full  force  of  such  deceit ;  and  the  sole  purpose  of  my  coming 
here  at  this  moment,  is  to  release  you  from  those  vows  you 
plighted  to  me,  to  declare  to  you  my  thorough  contempt  of 
your  conduct,  and  to  request  that  you  will,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  return  those  letters  which  I  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  write  you,  as  I  shall  most  certainly  return  those  of  yours 
which  are  in  my  possession.” 

“  Charles  !  Charles  !  what  means  this  ?  Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  inform  me  what' is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  and 
strange  humour  ?  ” 

“  It  is  quite  superfluous,  Miss  Mortimer,  for  me  to  re¬ 
capitulate  those  events  which  entirely  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  our  ever  being  united,  and  which  you  must  be  too 
well  aware  of  yourself.” 

Louisa  was  so  much  surprised  and  vexed  at  this  un¬ 
accountable  behaviour  of  Mr  Farquharson,  that  she  could  not 
offer  the  least  syllable  in  her  defence.  She  stood  mute  and 
quite  confused,  which  Mr  Farquharson  mistaking  for  an 
additional  proof  of  her  guilty  he  exclaimed—"  If  I  required 


anything  more  to  assure  me  of  your  utter  perfidy,  the  con¬ 
fused  state  in  which  I  now  behold  you  were  enough  for 
my  purpose.  Farewell,  Louisa!  Farewell,  for  ever!”  So 
saying,  he  rushed  from  the  room,  ere  Louisa  could  call  up 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  bid  him  stay. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Sinclair  had  talked  over  the  affair  with 
Master  Frank,  otherwise  Mrs  Sinclair,  who,  alarmed  at 
the  unforeseen  consequences  of  a  stratagem  which  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  her  passion  alone  had  prompted,  entreated  Sinclair 
to  keep  quiet  on  the  subject  until  the  evening,  when  she 
promised  to  produce,  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mr  Bannatyne’s 
house,  before  all  concerned,  the  real  offender  as  a  suppliant 
for  their  mercy. 

Accordingly,  Mr  Farquharson  and  Mr  Bannatyne  being 
duly  apprised  at  the  meeting,  at  seven  o’clock  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  made  their  appearance  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
were  shortly  thereafter  followed  by  Mr  Sinclair.  They 
had  just  begun  to  debate  among  themselves  what  motive 
had  induced  Master  Frank  to  summon  them  there,  when 
the  folding  doors  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  opened, 
and  in  stepped  the  subject  of  their  remarks  himself.  The 
wig  and  three-cornered  hat,  which  he  usually  wore  every 
day,  retained  their  places  on  his  head,  according  in  no  very 
agreeable  manner  with  the  rest  of  his  dress,  which  consisted 
of  an  ample  horseman’s  cloak,  swathed  entirely  round 
him.  Louisa  entered  the  apartment  with  him,  being  one 
of  the  invited. 

“  Gentlemen,”  he  said,  advancing  a  few  steps,  “  I  promised 
to  unravel  the  mystery  relating  to  my  sister  here,  which 
has  perplexed  and  annoyed  some  of  you  to-day.  Start 
not  when  I  inform  you  that  I  alone  am  the  culprit ;  and 
here  I  cast  off  my  manhood,  and  throw  myself  at  the  feet 
of  him  whom  I  have  most  wronged.”  As  she  said  this,  she 
doffed  the  hat,  wig,  and  cloak,  and  appeared  in  her  own  pro¬ 
per  habiliments. 

“  What  means  all  this  ?  ”  inquired  Mr  Sinclair,  at  the 
same  time  extending  his  hand  to  raise  her  from  the  posture 
into  which  she  had  flung  herself. 

“  Nay,”  she  cried,  “  do  not  bid  me  rise  until  you  have 
heard  all.  I  am  really  what  I  now  appear  to  be — a  woman  ; 
but,  from  my  birth,  my  mother  had  imposed  upon  me  the 
semblance  of  manhood,  for  reasons  which  must  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious  to  the  wronged  Mr  Sinclair.  In  seconding  Mr 
Sinclair’s  addresses  with  my  sister,  which  she  declined,  my 
own  heart,  unawares,  caught  the  flame  with  which  I  had 
endeavoured  to  inspire  hers ;  and  I  here  confess,  to  my  shame, 
that,  impelled  by  passion,  I  was  tempted  into  a  ruse  d’ amour, 
the  ceremony  of  which  was  passed  last  night,  between  Mr 
Sinclair  and  myself ;  and  this  device  it  is  which  has  occa¬ 
sioned  so  much  perplexity  to-day.  But  to  show  you  all  that 
I  am  possessed  of  sentiments  not  unworthy  of  the  habit  I 
have  so  long  worn,  I  here  not  only  surrender  to  Mr  Sinclair 
his  estate,  but  release  him  from  the  engagement  into  which  he 
has  been  unconsciously  deceived.” 

“  My  noble  girl,”  said  Sinclair,  “  I  cannot,  after  this 
avowal,  release  you  from  your  engagement  to  me ;  and,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  the  heart  of  him  who  pledged  his  hand  to  you  in 
the  dark,  is  freely  given  to  you  in  the  blaze  of  the  noon¬ 
day  sun.” 

Need  it  be  said  that  Fanny  embraced  this  kind  offer  of  Mr 
Sinclair  to  ratify  their  contract  ? 

This  confession  of  Fanny’s  made  two  other  people  happy, 
for  it  explained  away  the  doubts  which  Mr  Farquharson  had 
entertained  of  Louisa’s  constancy.  He  asked  pardon  for  his 
hasty  belief.  Louisa  freely  forgave  him. 

One  day  served  for  the  union  of  both  pairs  of  lovers  ;  and 
never  was  there  a  happier  one  passed  under  the  roof  of  Mr 
Bannatyne. 
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DOCTOR  DOBBIE. 

The  particular  day  in  the  life  of  the  worthy  disciple  of 
Esculapius  to  which  we  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  was  raw,  coldish,  and  drizzly,  in  the  morning,  but 
cleared  up  towards  noon ;  and  although  it  never  became 
what  could  be  called  warm — (it  was  the  latter  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember) — it  turned  out  a  very  passable  sort  of  day  .on  the 
whole;  such  a  day  as  no  man  could  reasonably  object  to, 
unless  he  had  some  particular  purpose  of  his  own  to  serve. 
In  such  case,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  wished  more  rain, 
or,  probably,  more  sunshine,  as  the  one  or  the  other  suited 
his  interest.  But  where  no  such  selfish  motives  interfered, 
the  day  must  have  been  generally  allowed  to  have  been  a 
good  one.  The  thermometer  stood  at — we  forget  what ;  and 
the  barometer  indicated  “  Fair.” 

Personal  Appearance,  Character,  and  Peculiarities 
of  the  Doctor. 

The  doctor  was  a  little,  stout  man,  not  what  could  be 
called  corpulent,  but  presenting  that  sort  of  plump  appear¬ 
ance  which  gives  the  idea  of  a  person’s  being  hard-packed, 
squeezed,  crammed  into  his  skin. 

Such  was  the  doctor,  then — not  positively  fat,  but  thick, 
firm,  and  stumpy ;  the  latter  characteristic  being  consider¬ 
ably  heightened  by  his  always  wearing  a  pair  of  glossy  Hessian 
boots,  which,  firmly  encasing  his  little,  thick  legs  up  nearly 
to  the  knees,  gave  a  peculiar  air  of  stamina  and  solidity  to  his 
nether  person.  The  doctor  stood  like  a  rock  in  his  Hessians, 
and  stumped  along  in  them — for  he  was  excessively  vain  of 
them — as  proudly  as  a  field  marshal,  planting  his  little  iron 
heels  on  the  flag-stones  with  a  sharpness  and  decision  that 
told  of  a  firm  and  vigorous  step. 

The  doctor  was  no  great  hand  at  his  trade ;  but  this,  it  is 
but  fair  to  observe,  was  not  his  own  opinion.  It  was  the 
opinion  only  of  those  who  employed  him,  and  of  the  little 
public  to  whom  he  was  known.  He  himself  entertained 
wholly  different  sentiments  on  the  subject.  The  doctor,  in 
truth,  was  a  vain,  conceited  little  gentleman ;  but,  withal, 
a  pleasant  sort  of  person,  and  very  generally  liked.  He 
sung  a  capital  song,  and  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  animal 
spirits. 

One  consequence  of  the  latter  circumstance  was  his  being 
much  invited  out  amongst  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  regular  guest  at  all  then’  festivities  and 
merry-makings,  and,  on  these  occasions,  used  to  get  himself 
fully  more  strongly  malted  than  became  a  gentleman  of  his 
grave  profession. 

When  returning  home  of  a  night  in  th  s  state,  the  little  - 
doctor’s  little  iron  heels  might  be  heard  rap-rapping  on  the 
Hag-stones  at  a  great  distance  in  the  quiet  street,  for  he 
then  planted  them  with  still  more  decision  and  vigour  than 
when  sober ;  and  so  well-known  in  his  neighbourhood  was 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  so  audible  were  they  in  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  and  so  habitually  late  was  he  in  returning 
home — his  profession  forming  an  excellent  excuse  for  this 
— that  people,  even  while  sitting  at  their  own  firesides,  or, 
it  might  be,  in  bed,  although  at  the  height  of  three  stories, 
became  aware,  the  moment  they  heard  his  heels,  that  the 
doctor  was  passing  beneath ;  and  the  exclamations,  “  that ’s 
the  doctor,”  or,  “  there  goes  the  doctor,”  announced  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  to  many  a  family  circle.  All  unconscious,  how¬ 
ever,  of  these  recognitions,  the  doctor  stumped  on  his  way, 
reflecting  the  while,  it  might  be,  on  the  good  cheer-  he  had 
just  been  enjoying. 

On  these  occasions,  the  doctor  while  lie  kept  the  open 


street,  got  on  swimmingly;  but  the  dark  and  somewhat 
tortuous  staircase  which  he  had  to  ascend  to  reach  his 
domicile — the  said  domicile  being  on  the  third  flat — used 
to  annoy  him  sadly.  When  very  much  overcome,  as,  we 
grieve  to  say  it,  the  doctor  very  frequently  was,  the  labour 
it  cost  him  to  make  out  the  three  stairs  was  very  serious. 
It  was  long  protracted  too  :  it  took  him  an  immense  time, 
for,  conscious  of  his  unsteady  condition,  he  climbed  slowly 
and  deliberately  ;  but  we  cannot  add  quietly ;  for  his  shuffl¬ 
ing,  kicking,  and  blowing,  to  which  he  frequently  added 
a  muttered  objurgation  or  two  on  missing  a  step,  as  he 
struggled  up  the  dark  stair,  was  distinctly  audible  to  the 
whole  land.  By  merely  listening,  they  could  trace  his 
whole  progress  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  from  the  moment 
he  entered  the  close,  until  the  slam  of  a  door  announced 
that  the  doctor  was  housed.  They  could  hear  him  pass 
along  the  close :  they  could  hear  him  commence  his 
laborious  ascent :  they  could  hear  him  struggling  upwards ; 
and,  anon,  the  point  of  his  boot  striking  against  a  step, 
which  he  had  taken  more  surely  than  necessary :  they 
could  hear  him  gain  the  landing-place  at  his  own  door, 
signified  by  a  peculiar  shuffle,  which  almost  seemed  to  ex¬ 
press  the  intelligence  that  a  great  work  had  been  accom¬ 
plished:  they  could  hear  the  doctor  fumbling  amongst 
his  keys  and  loose  coin  for  his  check-key,  and  again  fumb¬ 
ling  with  this  check-key  about  its  aperture  in  the  door,  the 
hitting  of  the  latter  being  a  tedious  and,  apparently,  most 
difficult  achievement :  and,  lastly,  they  could  hear  the  door 
flung  to  with  great  violence,  announcing  the  finale  of  the 
doctor’s  progress. 

Over  and  above  the  more  ordinary  and  obvious  difficul¬ 
ties  attending  the  doctor’s  ascent,  on  such  occasions,  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  those  of  which  we  speak,  there 
was  one  of  a  peculiar  and  particularly  annoying  nature. 
This  was  the  difficulty  he  found  in  discriminating  his  own 
landing-place  from  the  others — a  difficulty  which  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  entire  similarity  of  all  the  landing-places  in 
the  stair,  the  doors  in  all  of  which  were  perfect  counterparts 
of  each  other,  and  stood  exactly  in  the  same  relative  posi¬ 
tions.  This  difficulty  often  nonplussed  him  sadly ;  but  he 
at  length  fell  upon  a  method  of  overcoming  it,  and  of  en¬ 
suring  his  making  attempts  on  no  door  but  his  own.  He 
counted  the  landing-places  as  he  gained  them,  pausing  a 
second  or  two  on  each,  to  draw  breath,  and  impress  its 
number  on  his  memory — one,  two,  three,  then  out  with  the 
check-key. 

Now,  this  was  all  very  well,  had  the  doctor  continued  to 
reckon  accurately  ;  but  considering  the  state  of  obfuscation 
in  which  he  generally  returned  home  at  night,  it  was  very 
possible  that  he  might  miscount  on  an  occasion,  and  take 
that  for  three  which,  according  to  Cocker,  was  only  two,  or 
that  for  two  which  by  the  same  authority,  was  but  one. 
This  was  perfectly  possible,  as  the  sequel  of  our  tale  will 
sufficiently  prove.  In  the  meantime,  we  proceed  to  other 
matters ;  and,  to  make  our  hi  story  as  complete  as  possible 
we  start  anew,  with — 

The  Doctor’s  Snor. 

It  had  not  a  very  imposing  appearance ;  for,  to  tell  a 
truth,  the  doctor’s  circumstances  were  by  no  means  in  a 
palmy  state.  The  shop,  therefore,  was  decidedly  a  shabby 
one.  It  was  very  small  and  very  dirty,  with  a  little  pro¬ 
jecting  bow-window ;  the  lower  panes  of  which  were 
mystified  by  some  sort  of  light  green  substance — paint  or 
paper,  we  don’t  know  which — in  order  to  baffle  the  curiosity 
of  the  prying  urchins  who  used  to  congregate  about  it. 
Not  that  they  were  attracted  by  anything  in  the  window 
itself,  but  that  it  happened  to  bo  a  favourite  station  of  the 
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boys  in  the  neighbourhood — a  sort  of  mustering  place,  or 
place  of  call,  where  they  could  at  any  time  find  each  other. 
The  typical  display  in  the  doctor’s  window  consisted  of  a  blue 
bottle,  a  pound  of  salts,  and  a  serpent ;  the  second  being 
made  up  into  labelled  packages  of  about  an  ounce  weight 
each,  and  built  up  with  nice  skill  against  one  of  the  panes,  so 
as  to  make  as  much  show  as  possible.  The  serpent  was  a 
native  of  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  which  a  boy,  who  drove  a 
butter-milk  cart,  brought  in  one  morning,  and  sold  to  the 
doctor  for  a  shilling. 

The  inside  of  the  doctor’s  shop,  which,  besides  being  very 
dirty,  was  very  dark,  had  a  strange,  mysterious,  equivocal 
sort  of  character  about  it.  Everything  was  dingy  and 
greasy,  and  battered,  and  mutilated.  Dirty  broken  glasses 
stood  in  dark  and  dirty  corners ;  rows  of  dirty  bottles, 
some  without  stoppers,  and  some  with  the  necks  dripped 
off,  and  containing  drops  of  black  villanous  looking  liquids 
stood  on  dirty  shelves ;  rows  of  battered,  unctious  looking 
drawers,  rising  tier  above  tier,  lined  one  side  of  the  shop, 
most  of  which  were  handled  with  bits  of  greasy  cord,  the 
brass  handles  with  which  they  had  been  originally  furnished 
having  long  since  disappeared,  and  never  having  been  re¬ 
placed. 

What  these  drawers  contained,  no  human  being  but  the 
doctor  himself  could  tell.  In  truth,  few  of  them  contained  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  Those  that  did,  could  be  described  only  as  hold¬ 
ing  mysterious,  dirty-looking  powders,  lumps  of  incompre¬ 
hensible  substances,  or  masses  of  desiccated  vegetable  matter 
of  powerful  and  most  abominable  flavour. 

For  all  these,  the  doctor  had,  doubtless,  very  learned  names ; 
but  such  as  we  have  described  them  was  their  appearance  to 
the  eye  of  the  uninitiated. 

To  complete  the  charms  of  the  doctor’s  medical  establish¬ 
ment,  it  was  constantly  pervaded  by  a  heavy,  unearthly  smell, 
that,  we  verily  believe,  no  man  but  himself  could  have  inhaled 
for  an  hour  and  lived 

Notwithstanding  the  unpretending  and  homely  character 
of  the  doctor’s  establishment,  it  boasted  a  sounding  name. 
The  doctor  himself  called  it,  and  so  did  the  signboard 

over  the  door,  “The  -  Medical  Hall” — a  title  which 

the  envious  thought  absurd  enough  for  a  place  whose 
proudest  show  was  a  blue  bottle,  a  pound  of  salts,  and  a 
serpent.  But  these  people  did  not  recollect,  or  did  not 
choose  to  recollect  the  high  pretensions  of  the  doctor  himself. 
They  did  not  advert  to  the  numerous  degrees,  honorary 
titles,  fellowships,  &c.,  which  he  had  acquired,  otherwise  they 
would  have  looked  to  the  man,  not  to  the  shop.  Probably, 
however,  few  of  them  were  aware  of  the  number  of  these 
which  he  boasted ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  the 
doctor  could,  and  did,  on  particular  occasions,  sign  himself 
thus: — “David  Dobbie,  M.D. ;  A.B.C.D. ;  E.F. ;  G.H.I.K. 
L.;  M.N.O.;  P.Q.R.S.T. ;  U.Y. ;  W.X.Y.Z. ;  Z.Y.X. :  W. 
V.U.;  T.S.R.Q.;  P.O.N.M  ;  L.K.;  I.H.G.;  F.E.D.;  C.B.A.” 

Now,  had  the  doctor’s  right  to  all  these  titles  been  taken 
into  account,  and,  so  taken,  been  appreciated  as  it  ought, 
there  would  have  been  fewer  sneers  at  his  Medical  Hall  than 
there  was  as  matters  stood. 

The  Invitation. 

In  another  part  of  this  history,  we  have  stated  that  the 
doctor,  being  generally  liked,  was  much  invited  out  to  f east¬ 
ings  and  merry-makings,  and  convivialities  of  all  sorts,  from 
the  aristocratic  roast  turkey  and  bottle  of  port,  to  the  ple¬ 
beian  Findhorn  haddock  and  jug  of  toddy.  But  all,  in  this 
way,  was  fish  that  came  in  the  doctor’s  net.  Provided  there 
was  quantity — particularly  in  the  liquor  department — he 
was  not  much  given  to  shying  at  quality.  He  certainly 
preferred  wine,  but  bv  no  means  turned  up  his  nose 
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at  a  tumbler.  Few  men,  in  fact,  could  empty  more  at  a 
sitting. 

It  was  observed  of  the  doctor,  by  those  who  knew  him 
intimately,  that  he  was  always  in  bad  humour  on  what  he 
called  blank  days.  These  were  days  on  which  he  had  no 
invitation  on  hand  for  any  description  of  guzzle  whatever—  • 
either  dinner,  tea,  supper,  or  a  “just  come  up  and  take  a 
glass  of  toddy  in  the  evening.”  This  seldom  occurred ;  but 
it  did  sometimes  happen  ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  the  doctor’s 
short  and  snappish  answers  gave  sufficient  intimation  of  the 
provoking  fact. 

In  such  temper,  then,  and  for  such  reason,  was  the  doctor 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  particular  day  in  his  life  which  we 
have  made  the  subject  of  this  paper.  He  was  as  cross  as  an 
old  drill-sergeant ;  and,  what  made  him  worse,  the  affair  he 
had  been  at  on  the  preceding  night  had  been  a  very  poor 
one.  He  had  been  hinted  away  after  the  third  tumbler — 
treatment  which  had  driven  the  doctor  to  swear,  mentally, 
that  he  would  never  enter  the  house  again.  How  far  he 
would  keep  this  determination,  it  remained  for  another  invi¬ 
tation  to  prove. 

In  the  mood,  then,  and  at  the  time  already  alluded  to, 
was  the  doctor  employed,  behind  his  counter,  in  measuring  off 
some  liquid  in  a  graduated  glass,  which  he  held  between  him 
and  the  light,  and  on  which  he  was  looking  very  intently,  as 
the  liquid  was  precious,  the  quantity  wanted  small,  and  the 
glass  but  faintly  marked,  when  a  little  boy  entered  the  shop, 
and  inquired  if  Dr  Dobbie  was  within. 

“Yes.  What  do  you  want?”  replied  the  doctor,  gruffly, 
and  without  taking  his  eye  off  the  graduated  glass. 

“  Here ’s  a  line  for  ye,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  laying  a  card  on 
the  counter. 

“  Who ’s  it  from  ?  ”  roared  the  doctor. 

“Frae  Mr  Walkinsliaw,  sir,”  replied  the  boy,  meekly,  “and 
he  would  like  to  ken  whether  ye  can  come  or  no.” 

“  Come;  oh,  surely.  Let  me  see,”  said  the  doctor.  “  Come ; 
ay,  certainly,”  he  added  ;  his  tone  suddenly  dropping  down  to 
the  mild  and  affable,  and  speaking  from  an  intuitive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  tenor  of  the  card.  “  Surely  ;  let  me  see  ;  ”  and 
the  doctor  opened  the  note,  and  read,  his  eyes  gloating,  and 
his  countenance  dissolving  into  smiles  as  he  did  so  : — 

“  Dear  Doctor, — A  few  friends  at  half-past  eight.  Just 
a  haddock  and  a  jug  of  toddy.  Be  as  pointed  as  you  can. 
Won’t  be  kept  very  late.  Dear  Doctor,  yours  truly, 

“  E.  Walkinshaw.” 

“  My  compliments  to  Mr  Walkinshaw,”  said  the  doctor, 
with  a  bland  smile,  and  folding  up  the  card  with  a  sort  of 
affectionate  air,  as  he  spoke,  “  and  tell  him  I  will  be  pointed. 
Stop  boy,”  he  added,  on  the  latter’s  being  about  to  depart 
with  his  message  ;  “  stop,”  he  said,  running  towards  the  till, 
and  thence  abstracting  threepence,  which  he  put  into  the 
boy’s  hand,  with  a — “there,  my  boy,  take  that  to  buy 
marbles.”  The  doctor  always  rewarded  such  messengers ; 
but  he  did  so  systematically,  and  by  a  rule  of  his  own.  For 
an  invitation  to  breakfast,  he  gave  a  penny,  thus  estimating 
that  meal  at  all  but  the  lowest  possible  rate ;  for  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  he  gave  sixpence ;  for  one  to  supper,  threepence,  as 
exemplified  in  the  instance  above. 

In  possession  of  Mr  Walkinshaw’s  invitation,  the  doctor 
continued  hi  excellent  spirits  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

The  Guzzle. 

At  the  height  of  three  stories,  in  a  respectable-looking 
tenement  in  a  certain  quarter  of  a  certain  city  which  shall  be 
nameless,  there  resided  a  decent  widow  woman  oi  the  name 
of  Paton,  who  kept  lodgers. 
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At  the  particular  time,  and  on  the  particular  occasion  at 
and  on  which  we  introduce  the  reader  to  Mrs  Paton’s  lodging- 
house,  there  was  a  certain  parlour  in  the  said  house  in  a 
state  of  unusual  tidiness.  Not  to  say  that  this  parlour  was 
not  always  in  good  order ;  it  was ;  hut  in  the  present 
instance,  it  displayed  an  extra  degree  both  of  redding- up  and 
of  comfort. 

An  unusually  large  fire  blazed  in  the  polished  grate,  and  a 
couple  of  candles,  in  shining  candlesticks,  stood  on  the  bright 
mahogany  table.  On  a  small  old-fashioned  sideboard  was 
exhibited  a  goodly  display  of  bottles  and  glasses,  Hanked  by 
a  sugar  basin,  heaped  up  with  snowy  bits  of  refined-sugar ;  a 
small  plate  of  cut  cheese,  another  of  biscuit,  and  a  third 
bearing  a  couple  of  lemons. 

Everything  about  the  room,  in  short,  gave  indication  of 
an  approaching  guzzle.  The  symptoms  were  unmistakable. 
The  only  occupant  of  the  room  at  this  time  was  a  gentleman, 
who  sat  in  an  arm-chair  opposite  the  fire,  carelessly  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  new  magazine.  His  heart,  evidently,  was 
not  in  the  employment ;  he  was  merely  putting  off  time,  and 
doing  so  with  some  impatience  of  manner,  for  he  was 
ever  and  anon  pulling  out  Iris  watch  to  see  how  the  night 
sped  on. 

This  gentleman  was  Mr  Walkinshaw,  the  doctor’s  inviter, 
head  clerk  in  a  respectable  mercantile  establishment  in  the 
city ;  and,  we  need  hardly  say,  one  of  Mrs  Paton’s  lodgers. 
Neither  need  we  say,  we  fancy,  that  he  was  just  now  waiting, 
and  every  moment  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  and 
the  other  friends  he  had  invited,  nor  that  the  preparations 
above  described  were  intended  for  the  special  enjoyment  of 
the  party  alluded  to. 

“  Five-and-twenty  minutes  to  nine,”  said  Mr  Walkinshaw, 
looking,  for  the  twentieth  time,  at  the  dial  of  his  watch.  “  I 
wonder  what  has  become  of  the  doctor :  he  used  to  be  so 
pointed.” 

At  this  moment  a  ring  of  the  door  bell  announced  a  visitor. 
Mr  Walkinshaw,  in  his  impatience  for  the  appearanee  of  his 
friends,  and  not  doubting  that  this  was  one  of  them,  snatched 
up  the  candle,  and  ran  to  the  door  himself.  He  opened  it ; 
when  a  little  thickset  figure,  in  Hessian  boots,  wrapped  up  in 
an  ample  blue  cloth  cloak,  with  an  immense  cape,  and  having 
a  red  comforter  tied  round  his  throat,  presented  himself.  It 
was  the  doctor. 

“How  d’ye  do?  and  how  d’ye  do  ?  Come  away.  Glad  to 
see  you!”  with  cordial  shaking  of  hands  and  joyous  smiles, 
marked  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  inviter  and  the  in¬ 
vited  met.  The  doctor  was  in  high  spirits,  as  he  always  was 
on  such  occasions ;  that  is,  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  good 
eating  and  drinking,  and  nothing  to  pay. 

Having  assisted  the  doctor  to  divest  himself  of  his  cloak, 
hat,  and  comforter,  Mr  Walkinshaw  ushered  him  into  his 
room ;  and  having  kindly  seated  him  in  the  arm-chair  which 
he  had  himself  occupied  a  minute  or  two  before,  he  ran  to 
the  sideboard,  took  therefrom  a  small  bottle,  and  very 
small  glass  of  the  shape  of  a  thistle  top,  and  approaching 
his  guest,  said,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  filling  up  at  t-he  same 
time — 

‘‘Thimble  full  of  brandy,  doctor;  just  to  take  the  chill 
off.”  Anything  for  an  excuse  in  such  cases. 

“  Why,  no  objection,  my  dear  sir,'”  said  the  doctor,  smiling 
most  graciously,  taking  the  proffered  glass  of  ruby-coloured 
liquid,  wishing  health  and  a  good  wife  to  his  host,  and  tossing 
off  the  tiny  bumper. 

The  doctor  had  scarcely  bolted  his  alcohol,  when  the  door 
bell  again  rung  violently’. 

“  There  they  are  at  last !  ”  exclaimed  Walkinshaw,  joyously. 

And  there  they  were  to  be  sure.  Half-a-dozen  rattling 
fellows  all  in  a  lump.  In  they  poured  into  Walkinshaw’s 
room  with  hilarious  glee. 


“  Ah,  doctor.  Oh,  doctor.  Here  too,  doctor.  Hope  you  ’re 
well,  doctor.  Glad  to  see  you,  doctor  !  ”  resounded  in  all 
quarters  ;  for  they  were  all  intimate  acquaintances  of  our 
medical  friend,  and  were  really  delighted  to  see  him. 

To  this  running  fire  of  salutation,  the  doctor  replied  by  a 
series  of  becks,  bows,  and  smiles,  and  a  shaking  of  hands, 
right  and  left,  in  rapid  succession. 

All  these,  and  such  like  preliminaries,  gone  through,  the 
party  took  then’  seats  around  the  table,  and  the  business  of 
the  evening  began.  It  soon  did  more  :  it  progressed,  and 
that  most  joyously.  Jug  followed  jug  in  rapid  succession. 
The  doctor  got  into  exuberant  spirits,  and  sung  several  of  his 
best  songs,  in  his  best  manner.  But,  alas  ! — 

“  Pleasures  are,”  Ac.  &c. 

They  are,  sweet  poet,  and  no  man  could  be  more  strongly 
impressed  with,  or  would  have  more  readily  allowed  the 
truth  and  happy  application  of  thy  beautiful  similies,  than 
the  doctor,  on  the  occasion  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
Enjoyment  was  quickly  succeeded  by  satiety;  and  alert  ap¬ 
prehension,  and  quick  perception,  by  that  doziness  and  obfus¬ 
cation  of  the  faculties  which  marks  the  quantum  suff.  at  the 
festive  board. 

The  doctor  was  a  man  who  could  have  said  with  the  face 
of  clay — 

“  And  cursed  be  he  who  first  cries — hold,  enough.’* 

But,  being  but  mortal,  after  all,  his  powers  were  not  illimit¬ 
able.  There  was  a  boundary  which  even  he  could  not  pass, 
and  at  the  same  time  lay  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  say, 
“I’m  sober.” 

That  boundary  the  doctor  had  now  passed  by  a  pretty 
good  way.  In  plain  language,  he  was  cut,  very  much  cut, 
as  was  made  sufficiently  evident  by  various  little  symptoms  ; 
such  as  a  certain  thickness  of  speech ;  a  certain  diffusion  of 
dull  red  over  the  whole  countenance,  extending  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  ears,  which  seemed  to  become  transparent,  like  a 
pair  of  thin,  flat,  red  pebbles ;  a  certain  look  of  stupidity  and 
non-comprehension  ;  and  a  certain  heaviness  and  lacklustre¬ 
ness  of  eye,  that  gave  these  organs  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
couple  of  parboiled  gooseberries. 

Sensible  of  his  own  condition,  sensible  that  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  the  doctor  now  moved,  in  the  most  intelligible 
language  which  he  could  conveniently  command,  that  the 
diet  should  be  deserted  pro  loco  et  tempore. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  approved  of ;  this  unanimity 
having  been  secured  by  the  inability  of  several  of  the  party, 
who  had  been  rendered  hors  de  combat,  to  express  dissent. 

A  general  break  up,  then,  was  the  consequence  of  the 
doctor’s  motion.  Candle  in  hand,  Mr  Walkinshaw  rose  and 
accompanied  his  guests  to  the  door,  towards  which  they 
moved  in  a  long  irregular  file,  he  leading  the  way.  In  the 
passage,  however,  a  momentary  halt  was  called,  ‘it  was  to 
allow  the  doctor  to  don  himself  in  his  walking-gear.  With 
some  assistance  from  his  host,  this  was  soon  accomplished. 
His  hat  was  stuck  on  his  head ;  his  martial  cloak  thrown 
around  him  ;  and  his  immense  comforter,  like  a  red  blanket, 
coiled  around  his  neck.  Thus  accoutred,  the  doctor  and  his 
friends  evacuated  the  premises  of  their  worthy  host  Mr 
Walkinshaw. 

The  Return  Home,  and  Incidents  therefrom  Arising. 

The  doctor  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  way  home  until 
he  found  himself  alone.  One  after  another  his  friends  had 
popped  off;  some  disappearing  mysteriously;  others  giving 
fair  warning  of  their  departure  by  shaking  him  by  the  hand, 
and  wishing  him— 
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- “  good  night, 

And  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light.” 

Left  to  his  own  reflections,  and,  we  may  add,  to  his  own 
exertions,  the  doctor  stumped  bravely  homeward,  and,  without 
meeting  with  anything  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  arrived 
safely  at  his  own  close  mouth. 

In  another  part  of  this  history,  wTe  have  mentioned  that 
there  were  one  or  two  difficulties  that  always  awaited  the 
doctor  on  his  return  home  when  in  the  particular  state  in 
which  he  was  at  this  moment.  The  first  of  these  difficulties 
was  to  climb  the  dark  tortuous  staircase,  on  the  third  story 
of  which  was  his  domicile.  The  second  was  to  discriminate 
between  his  neighbour’s  door  and  his  own.  The  reader  will 
recollect  that,  to  obviate  this  last  difficulty  the  doctor  fell 
upon  the  ingenious  expedient  of  counting  the  landing-places 
as  he  ascended,  his  own  being  number  three. 

The  reader’s  memory  refreshed  as  to  these  particulars,  wo 
proceed  to  say,  that  the  doctor  having  traversed  the  close 
with  a  tolerably  firm  and  steady  step,  commenced  his  laborious 
ascent  of  the  stair  in  his  usual  manner,  hut  with  evidently 
fully  more  difficulty,  as  some  of  the  neighbours,  who  heard 
his  struggles,  remarked,  than  ordinary — a  circumstance  from 
which  they  inferred,  and  correctly  enough,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  doctor  was  more  than  ordinarily  overcome. 

The  first  flight  of  steps  the  doctor  accomplished  with  per¬ 
fect  success,  and  with  perfect  accuracy  recorded  it  as  number 
one.  This  done,  he  commenced  the  ascent  of  number  two  ; 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  accomplished  it  also.  But  by  the 
time  he  had  done  so,  the  doctor  had  lost  his  reckoning,  and, 
believing  that  he  had  gained  his  own  landing-place,  from 
which,  we  need  hardly  remind  the  reader,  he  was  yet  an 
entire  flight  of  stairs  distant,  he  deliberately  pulled  out  his 
check-key,  and  applied  it  to  the  door  of  the  neighbour  who 
lived  right  under  him — a  certain  Mr  Thomson,  who  pursued 
the  intellectual  calling  of  a  cheesemonger. 

Having  inserted  the  key  in  the  lock,  the  doctor  gave  it 
the  necessary  twitch ;  and,  obedient  to  the  hint,  the  bolt  rose, 
the  door  opened,  and  the  doctor  walked  in. 

Being  pitch  dark,  and  the  two  houses — that  is,  the  doctor’s 
and  Mr  Thomson’s — being  of  precisely  the  same  construction 
within,  nothing  presented  itself  to  the  unconscious  burglar  to 
inform  him  of  the  blunder  he  had  made. 

Satisfied,  or  rather  never  doubting,  that  all  was  right,  the 
doctor  shut  the  door,  and,  groping  along  the  passage,  sought 
the  door  of  a  small  apartment  on  the  left,  which,  in  his  own 
house,  was  Iris  bedroom.  This  room  he  readily  found  ;  and 
it  so  happened  that  in  Mr  Thomson  s  house  this  same  apart¬ 
ment  was  also  a  bedroom ;  so  that  the  doctor,  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  could  not  be  blamed  for  feeling  perfectly  at  ease 
as  to  his  situation.  In  this  feeling,  he  planted  himself  down 
in  a  chair,  and  began  deliberately  to  unbutton  his  waistcoat, 
preparatory  to  tumbling  in.  While  thus  employed,  the  doc¬ 
tor  indulged  in  a  sort  of  soliloquy,  embracing  certain  reflec¬ 
tions  and  reminiscences  connected  with  his  present  condition 
and  recent  revelries. 

“  All  right,  then,”  said  the  doctor,  referring  to  his  present 
position.  “  Snug  in  my  own  bedroom.  Capital  song  yon 
of  Ned’s ;  one  of  Gilfirian’s,  I  think.  Writes  a  beautiful 
song  Gil — a  pretty  song — very  pretty.  Good  feeling,  sweet 
natural  sentiment,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Must  get  his 
new  edition,  and  learn  half-a-dozen  of  them.  Hah !  con¬ 
foundedly  drunk,  though— that  lee-lurch  ugly.  Never  mind  ; 
dead  sober  in  the  morning ;  sound  as  a  roach.  Take  a  seid- 
litz,  and  all  right.” 

While  thus  expressing  the  ideas  that  were  crowding 
through  his  addled  brain,  the  doctor’s  attention  was  suddenly 
attracted  by  a  noise  at  the  outer  door.  He  paused  to  listen. 
It  was  some  one,  with  a  key,  endeavouring  to  gain  access. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  Thieves,  robbers,  no  doubt  of  it.  The 


doctor  did  not  doubt  it.  So,  grasping  a  huge,  thick,  crab 
stick,  which  he  always  carried  at  night,  and  which  he  had,  on 
the  present  occasion,  laid  against  the  wall  close  by  where  he 
sat,  the  doctor  stole  on  tiptoe  towards  the  door,  and,  taking 
up  a  position  about  a  yard  distant  from  it,  raised  his  crab 
stick  aloft,  and,  in  this  attitude,  slily  awaited  the  entrance  of 
the  thief,  whom  he  proposed  to  knock  quietly  down  the 
moment  he  passed  the  door-way. 

Leaving  the  doctor  hi  this  gallant  position  for  a  few 
seconds,  we  step  aside  to  inform  the  reader  of  a  circumstance 
or  two  with  which  it  is  right  he  should  be  made  acquainted. 
In  the  first  place,  he  should  be,  as  he  now  is,  informed  that 
the  person  at  the  door,  and  whom  the  doctor  took  to  be  a 
midnight  robber,  was  no  other  than  the  doctor’s  neighbour, 
Mr  Thomson  himself,  the  lawful  occupant  of  the  house  of 
which  the  former  had  taken  possession.  He  had  happened, 
like  the  doctor,  to  have  been  out  late  that  night ;  and,  like 
the  doctor,  too,  was  several  sheets  in  the  wind.  However, 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there  to  our  story.  But  it  is  of 
some  consequence  to  it  to  add,  inasmuch  as  it  accounts  for 
the  non-appearance  of  any  one  to  avert  the  impending  catas¬ 
trophe,  that  there  was  no  one  residing  in  Mr  Thomson’s 
house  at  the  particular  period  of  which  we  speak,  but  Mr 
Thomson  himself ;  his  wife,  children,  and  servant,  being  at 
sea-bathing  quarters.  Thus,  then,  it  was  that  the  doctor 
had  been  allowed  to  take  and  keep  such  undisturbed  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  premises. 

Again,  the  doctor,  being  a  bachelor,  kept  no  servant  at  aii ; 
the  domestic  duties  of  his  establishment  being  performed  by 
an  old  woman,  who  came  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
remained  all  day,  and  left  at  night. 

There  was  thus  no  family  circumstance  connected  with 
his  own  domestic  establishment,  the  absence  of  which,  on 
the  present  occasion,  might  have  excited  his  suspicions  as 
to  his  real  position.  Everything,  then,  favoured  the  un¬ 
lucky  chance  now  in  progress.  To  resume : — The  doctor 
having  placed  himself  in  the  hostile  attitude  already  de¬ 
scribed,  coolly  and  courageously  awaited  the  entrance  of 
the  supposed  burglar.  He  had  not  to  wait  long.  The 
door  opened;  and,  all  unconscious  of  what  was  awaiting 
him,  Thomson  entered.  It  was  ail  he  was  allowed  to 
do,  however;  for  in  the  next  instant,  a  well-directed 
blow  from  the  doctor’s  crab  stick  laid  him  senseless  on  the 
floor. 

“  Take  that,  you  burglarious  villain,”  shouted  the  doctor, 
triumphantly,  on  seeing  the  success  of  his  assault;  “and, 
that,  and  that,  and  that,”  he  added,  plunging  sundry  forcible 
kicks  into  the  body  of  his  prostrate  victim  with  the  points  of 
his  little  stumpy  Hessians. 

Having  settled  his  man,  as  he  imagined,  the  doctor  stooped 
down,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  neck  of  his  coat,  proceeded  to 
drag  him  to  the  outside  of  the  door.  This  was  a  work  of 
some  difficulty,  as  Thomson  was  rather  a  heavy  man  ;  but  it 
was  accomplished.  The  doctor  exerted  himself,  and  succeeded 
in  hauling  the  unconscious  body  of  his  unfortunate  neighbour 
on  to  the  landing-place  on  the  outside.  Having  got  him 
there,  he  edged  him  towards  the  descent,  and,  giving  him  a 
shove  with  his  foot,  sent  him  rolling  down  the  stairs. 

The  housebreaker  thus  disposed  of,  and  put,  as  the  doctor 
believed,  beyond  all  power  of  doing  any  more  mischief  in  this 
world,  the  latter,  highly  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  and 
not  a  little  vain  of  his  prowess,  re-entered  the  house,  caie- 
fully  secured  the  door  after  him  with  chain  and  bolt,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  the  little  bedroom  of  which  he  had  been  before  in 
possession. 

Somewhat  sobered  by  the  occurrence  which  had  just  taken 
place,  the  doctor  now  discovered  various  little  circumstances 
which  rather  surprised  him.  He  could  not,  for  instance, 
find  his  nightcap :  it  was  not  in  the  place  where  it  used  to 
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be.  Neither  could  lie  find  the  boot-jack :  it  was  not  where 
it  used  to  be  either.  The  bed,  too,  he  thought,  had  taken 
up  a  strange  position :  it  was  not  in  the  same  corner  of  the 
room;  and  the  head  was  reversed.  The  head  of  his  bed 
used  to  be  towards  the  door — he  now  found  the  foot  in  that 
direction. 

All  these  little  matters  the  doctor  noted,  and  thought  them 
rather  odd ;  but  he  set  them  all  down  to  the  debit  of  his  house¬ 
keeper;  some  as  the  results  of  carelessness — such  as  the  absence 
of  the  nightcap  and  boot-jack ;  others — the  shifting  of  the  bed 
and  altering  its  position — to  the  whim  of  some  new  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Thus  satisfactorily  accounting  for  the  little  omissions  and 
discrepancies  he  noted,  the  doctor  began  to  peel ;  and  in  a 
short  time  after  was  snugly  buried  beneath  the  blankets, 
with  his  red  comforter  round  his  head  in  place  of  a  night¬ 
cap. 

Leaving  the  doctor,  for  a  time,  thus  comfortably  quar¬ 
tered,  we  will  look  after  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his 
prowess,  whose  rights  he  was  now  so  complacently  usurp¬ 
ing. 

For  fully  half  an  hour  after  he  had  been  bundled  down  stairs 
by  the  doctor  in  the  way  already  described,  poor  Thomson 
lay  without  sense  or  motion.  At  about  the  end  of  that  time, 
however,  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  emit  two  or 
three  dismal  groans,  which  happening  to  be  overheard  by  the 
policemen  on  the  station,  who  was  at  the  moment  going  his 
rounds,  he  hastened  towards  the  quarter  from  whence  the 
alarming  sounds  proceeded,  and  found  the  ill-used  cheese¬ 
monger  lying  at  full  length  on  the  stair,  head  downwards,  and, 
of  course,  feet  uppermost. 

The  policeman  held  his  lantern  close  to  the  face  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  to  see  if  he  could  recognise  him ;  but  this  he 
could  not,  and  that  for  two  reasons  : — First,  being  newly  come 
to  the  station,  he  did  not  know  Thomson  at  all ;  and,  second, 
the  countenance  of  the  latter  was  so  covered  with  blood,  and 
otherwise  disfigured,  that,  suppose  he  had,  he  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  recognised  him. 

Seeing  the  man  in  a  senseless  state,  and,  as  he  thought, 
perhaps  mortally  injured,  the  policeman  hastened  to  the 
office  to  give  notice  of  his  situation,  and  to  procure  assistance 
to  have  him  carried  there ;  all  of  which  was  speedily  done. 
A  bier  was  brought,  and  on  this  bier  the  person  of  the 
unfortunate  cheesemonger  was  placed,  and  borne  to  the  police 
office. 

Medical  aid  being  here  afforded  to  the  sufferer,  he  was  soon 
brought  so  far  round  as  to  be  able  to  give  some  account  of 
himself,  and  of  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  him.  His 
face,  too,  having  been  cleared  of  the  blood  by  which  it  was 
disguised,  he  was  recognised  by  several  persons  in  the  office  ; 
and  being  known  to  be  a  respectable  man,  the  wonder  was 
greatly  increased  to  see  him  in  so  lamentable  a  condition.  Mr 
Thomson’s  account,  however,  of  the  occurrences  of  the  night 
explained  all. 

He  stated  that,  on  returning  home  to  his  own  house,  in 
which  there  was  no>one  living  at  present  but  himself,  he  was 
encountered  by  some  one  in  the  passage,  and  knocked  down 
the  instant  he  entered  the  door.  Who  or  what  the  person 
was  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  some 
one  who  had  entered  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  it ; 
and  added  his  belief  that  the  house  was  filled  with  robbers, 
who,  he  had  no  doubt,  had  plundered  it  of  every  portable  article 
worth  carrying  away. 

How  he  came  to  be  found  on  the  stair  he  could  not  tell, 
but  supposed  that  he  had  been  dragged  there  after  lie  had 
been  knocked  down — that  proceeding  having  deprived  him  of 
all  consciousness. 

Here  ended  Mr  Thomson’s  deposition ;  and  great  was 
the  sensation,  great  the  commotion  which  it  excited  in  the 


police  office.  So  daring  a  burglary — so  daring  an  assault. 
The  like  had  not  been  heard  of  for  years.  In  a  twinkling, 
eight  or  ten  men  were  mustered,  lanterned,  and  bludgeoned; 
and  headed  by  a  sergeant  were  on  their  march  to  the  scene 
of  robbery. 

On  arriving  at  Mr  Thomson’s  door,  they  found  it  fast, 
and  all  quiet  within.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Force  open 
the  door.  Perhaps  some  of  the  villains  were  still  in  the 
house.  At  any  rate,  it  was  proper  to  see  what  state  tilings 
were  in. 

A  smith  was  accordingly  sent  for,  the  lock  picked,  and  the 
door  thrown  open,  when,  headed  by  the  sergeant  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  in  rushed  a  mob  of  policemen,  a  constella¬ 
tion  of  lanterns,  a  forest  of  bludgeons. 

The  guardians  of  the  night  now  dispersed  themselves 
over  the  house;  but,  to  their  great  surprise,  found  no  trace 
whatever  of  the  thieves.  There  appeared  to  have  been 
nothing  disturbed,  and  the  doors  and  windows  remained  all 
fast. 

Puzzled  by  these  circumstances,  the  police  had  begun  to 
abate  somewhat  of  that  zeal  with  which  they  had  first  com¬ 
menced  their  search,  and  were  standing  together  in  knots, 
some  in  one  room  and  some  in  another,  discussing  the  proba¬ 
bilities  and  likelihoods  of  the  case,  when  those  in  the  doctor’s 
apartment  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  loud  snore  or  grunt, 
proceeding  from  the  bed,  which  was  followed  by  a  restless 
movement,  and  the  exclamation  —  “  Thieves,  robbers  !  ” 
muttered  in  the  thick  indistinct  way  of  a  person  dreaming. 

In  an  instant,  half-a-dozen  policemen  rushed  towards  the 
bed,  drew  aside  the  curtains,  and  there  beheld  the  un¬ 
conscious  face  of  the  heroic  little  doctor  just  peering  out 
of  the  blankets,  and  a  section  of  the  red  comforter  in  which 
his  head  was  entombed  in  the  manner  already  set  forth. 
We  have  said  that  the  face  on  which  the  astonished  police¬ 
men  now  looked  was  an  unconscious  one.  So  it  was ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  grunt  he  had  emitted,  the  movement 
he  had  made,  and  the  exclamations  he  had  uttered,  the 
doctor  was  still  sound  asleep ;  the  former  having  been  merely 
the  result  of  dreamy  reminiscences  of  the  past,  awakened  by 
an  indistinct  sense  of  the  presence  of  some  person  or  persons 
in  the  house. 

In  mute  surprise,  the  police,  every  one  holding  his  lantern 
aloft,  and  thus  surrounding  the  bed  with  a  halo  of  light, 
gazed  for  a  second  or  two  on  the  sleeping  Esculapius. 
They  had  never,  in  the  course  of  all  then-  experience,  seen 
a  burglar  take  things  so  coolly  and  comfortably.  That  he 
should  enter  a  house  with  the  intention  of  robbing  it,  and 
should  deliberately  strip,  go  to  bed,  and  take  a  snooze  in  that 
house,  was  a  piece  of  such  daring  impudence  as  they  had 
never  heard  of  before. 

It  was  no  time,  however,  for  making  reflections  on  the 
subject.  The  business  in  hand  was  to  secure  the  villain, 
and  this  was  promptly  done.  Finding  his  sleep  so  pro¬ 
found  as  not  to  be  easily  disturbed,  half-a-dozen  men, 
lanterns  and  sticks  in  hand,  flung  themselves  on  the  doctor, 
and,  seizing  him  by  the  legs  and  arms,  had  him  in  a  twink¬ 
ling  on  the  floor  on  the  breadth  of  his  back.  Confounded 
and  bewildered  as  he  was  by  the  extraordinary  and  appalling 
circumstances  in  which  he  now  found  himseif— surrounded 
with  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  mob — lanterns  flitting 
about  as  thick  as  the  sparks  on  a  piece  of  burned  paper- 
cudgels  bristling  around  him  like  a  paling — and,  to  complete 
all,  a  clamour  and  hubbub  of  tongues  that  might  have  been 
heard  three  streets  off.  We  say,  confounded  and  bewildered 
as  he  was  by  these  sights  and  sounds,  the  doctor’s  pluck  did 
not  desert  him.  Starting  to  his  feet,  and  not  doubting  that 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  mob  of  housebreakers,  he  seized  one 
of  the  policemen  by  the  throat,  when  a  deadly  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  the  doctor’s  shirt  was.  in  a  twinkling,  torn 
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up  into  ribbons  :  in  another  twinkling  he  was  floored  by  a 
blow  from  a  baton,  and  rendered  incapable  of  further  re¬ 
sistance. 

The  combat  had  been  a  most  unequal  one,  and  no  other 
consequence  could  possibly  have  arisen  from  it. 

Having  knocked  down  the  doctor,  the  next  business,  as  is 
usual  in  such  and  similar  cases,  was  to  get  him  up  again. 
Accordingly,  three  or  four  men  got  hold  of  him  by  the  arms 
and  shoulders,  and  having  raised  him  to  his  feet,  planted  him, 
still  senseless,  in  a  chair. 

A  clamorous  consultation,  spoken  in  half-a-dozen  different 
dialects,  now  ensued,  as  to  how  the  housebreaker  was  to  be 
disposed  of. 

“  We ’ll  teuk  him  to  the  office,  to  pe  surely,”  said,  a  hard- 
faced,  red-whiskered  Celt.  “  What  else  you  ’ll  do  wi’  ta  roke 
thatrTl  proke  into  shentleman’s  hoose,  and  go  to  ped  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  a  lort.  Dam ’s  impitence.” 

“Soul,  and  it’s  to  the  office  we’ll  have  him,  by  all  man¬ 
ner  o’  means,  and  that  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-post,” 
chimed  in  a  tall  raw-boned  Irishman,  with  a  spotted  cotton 
handkerchief  tied  so  high  around  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
as  to  bury  his  mouth.  “  The  thaif  o’  the  world.  It  s  a  free 
passage  across  the  wather  he  ’ll  now  get,  anyhow,  bad  luck  to 
him.” 

“  Fat,  tiel,  would  you  tak  the  man  stark  naked  through 
the  street  ?”  said  a  little  thick-set  Aberdonian.  “It  would 
be  verra  undecent.  There ’s  a  bit  cloaky  there  ;  throw  that 
aboot  his  shouthers,  and  then  we  ’ll  link  him  awa  like  a 
water  stoup.” 

“  ’Od  ye  ’ll  no  fin’  that  so  easy,  I ’m  thinkin’ !  ”  exclaimed 
a  lumpish,  broad-shouldered  young  fellow.  “  He ’s  as  fat’s  a 
Lochrin  distillery  pig.  He’s  a  hantle  mair  like  his  meat 
than  his  wark,  that  ane.” 

Hitherto  the  unfortunate  subject  of  these  remarks  had 
been  able  to  take  no  part  in  what  was  passing ;  but,  stupi- 
fied  by  the  blow  he  had  received,  which  had  covered,  his 
face  with  blood,  and  further  confounded  by  the  various 
circumstances  of  the  case — his  previous  debauch,  the 
violence  and  suddenness  of  his  awakening,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  clamour  and  uproar  that  surrounded  him — he.  sat, 
with  drooping  head  and  confused  senses,  without  uttering  a 
word. 

His  physical  energies,  however,  gradually  recovering  a 
little,  he  began  to  stare  about  him  with  a  look. of  bewilder¬ 
ment  ;  and,  at  length,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  Irishman,  who 
happened  to  be  standing  directly  opposite  him,  he  addressed 
him  with  a — 

“  Pray,  friend,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  tins  ?  ” 

“Faiks,  my  purty  fellow,  and  it’s  yourself  that  might.be 
after  guessing  that  with  your  own  cute  genius,”  replied 
Paddy.  “  Haven’t  ye  half  a  notion,  now,  of  what  you  have 
been  about  the  same  blessed  night  ?  ” 

“I  have  a  pretty  good  notion  that  my  house  has  been 
broken  into  by  a  parcel  of  ruffians,”  said  the  doctor,  “  and 
that  I  have  been  half,  perhaps  wholly  murdered  by  you.” 

“  Capital,  ould  fellow  ;  capital,”  said  the  Irishman.  “  Tell 
truth  and  shame  the  devil.  Your  house.  Stick  to  that, 
my  jewel,  and  you’ll  astonish  the  spalpeens.  But  come, 
come,  my  tight  little  manikin,  get  up  wid  ye.  You’ll 
go  and  have  a  peep  of  our  house  now.  Time  about  s  fair 
play.” 

And  he  seized  the  doctor,  who  was  now  wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  and  was  forcing  him  from  his  seat,  when  the  latter, 
resisting  this  movement,  called  out — 

“Does  no  one  here  know  me?  Will  no  one  here  protect 
me  ?  What  am  I  assailed  in  my  own  house  in  this  manner 
for  ?  My  name ’s  Dobbie — Doctor  Dobbie.” 

“  Your  name’s  no  nosin  to  nobody,  you  roke,”  said  Dun¬ 
can  M'Kay,  seconding  the  efforts  of  his  colleague  to  lug  the 


doctor  out  of  liis  seat.  “You’ll  be  one  names  to-day,  and 
anodder  names  to-morrow.  So  shust  come  along  to  ta  office, 
toctor — since  you  call  yourselfs  a  toctor — and  teuket  a  nicht’s 
quarters  wi’  some  o’  your  frients  that ’s  there  afore  you.” 

“Let’s  get  a  grup  o’  him,”  exclaimed  the  broad-shouldered 
young  fellow  already  spoken  of,  edging  himself  in  to  have  a 
share  in  the  honour  of  laying  a  capturing  hand  on  the  doctor. 

“  Od,  he’s  as  round’s  a  pokmanky.  There’s  nae  gettin’ 
liaud  o’  him.  Come  awa,  doctor  ;  come  awa’,  my  man.  Bailie 
Morton  ’ll  be  unco  glad  to  see  ye,”  he  added,  having  succeeded 
in  getting  hold  of  one  of  the  doctor’s  arms,  which  he  seized 
with  a  grip  like  a  vice. 

Undeterred  by  the  overpowering  force  with  which  he  was 
assailed,  the  doctor  still  resisted,  vainly  announcing  and  re¬ 
announcing  his  name  and  calling.  It  had  the  effect  only  of 
increasing  the  clamour  and  hubbub  amongst  the  police,  who 
now  all  huddled  round  him  in  a  mob,  and,  without  listening 
to  a  word  he  said,  finally  succeeded  in  carrying  him  bodily 
out  of  the  house,  in  despite  of  some  desperate  struggling,  and 
a  great  deal  of  noisy  vociferation  on  the  part  of  the  doctor. 

The  Police  Office  and  Finale. 

Leading  off  from,  and  immediately  behind  the  public  office, 
there  was  a  small  carpeted  room,  provided  with  a  sofa,  some 
chairs,  and  a  writing-desk. 

This  room  was  appropriated  to  some  of  the  upper  func¬ 
tionaries  connected  with  the  police  establishment  of  - , 

and  was  the  scene  of  private  examinations  of  culprits,  and  of 
other  kinds  of  proceedings  of  a  private  nature. 

At  the  time  at  which  we  introduce  the  reader  to  this  apart¬ 
ment,  there  lay  extended  on  the  sofa  above  spoken  of,  a 
gentleman  who  appeared  to  have  seen  some  recent  service,  if 
one  might  judge  from  the  circumstance  of  his  head  being 
bound  up  in  a  blood-stained  handkerchief,  and  his  exhibiting 
certain  symptoms  of  languor  and  debility.  This  gentleman 
was  Mr  Thomson,  who  was  awaiting  the  result  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  which  had  gone  to  examine  his  house,  and  whose  return 
he  was  now  momentarily  expecting.  Awaiting  the  same  issue 
then,  and  awaiting  it  in  the  same  apartment,  was  another 
gentleman.  This  person  was  a  sort  of  sub-superintendent 
of  the  police ;  and  was,  at  the  moment  of  which  we  speak, 
busily  engaged  in  writing  at  the  desk  formerly  mentioned. 

Both  of  those  persons,  then,  were  anxiously  waiting  the 
return  of  the  detachment  whose  proceedings  are  already  be¬ 
fore  the  reader — beguiling  the  time,  meanwhile,  by  discussing 
the  probabilities  of  the  case.  They  were  thus  engaged  when 
a  tremendous  noise  in  the  outer  office  gave  intimation  of  an 
arrival,  and  one  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  for  the  tramping  of 
feet  was  immense,  and  the  hubbub  astounding. 

“  That ’s  them,”  said  Mr  Thomson. 

“  I  think  it  is,”  said  the  sub. 

Ere  any  other  remark  could  be  made,  the  door  of  the 
private  apartment  was  opened,  and  in  marched  a  short,  stout, 
half-dressed,  bloody-faced  gentleman,  in  a  blue  cloth  cloak, 
between  two  policemen,  and  followed  by  a  mob  of  function¬ 
aries  of  the  same  description,  who  stood  so  thick  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  block  up  the  door.  This  stout,  half-dressed  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  blue  cloth  cloak  was  the  doctor. 

“  Dear  me,  doctor,”  said  Mr  Thomson,  advancing  towards 
the  former,  whom  he  at  once  recognised,  “  what ’s  the  matter  ? 
What  terrible  affair  is  this  ?  ” 

“  Terrible,  indeed— unheard  of— monstrous  !  ”  exclaimed 
the  doctor,  in  a  towering  passion.  My  house,  sir,  has  been 
broken  into  by  these  ruffians.  I  have  been  torn  from  my 
bed,  maltreated  in  the  way  you  see,  and  dragged  here  like  a 
felon  by  them,  and  for  what  I  know  not.  But  I  will  know 
it ;  and  if  I  don’t  ” - 

“  This  is  odd,  doctor,”  here  interposed  Mr  Thomson,  “  I 
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have  been  the  victim  of  a  similar  kind  of  violence  to-night,  as 
you  may  see  by  the  state  of  my  head,  although  the  case  is,  in 
other  respects,  somewhat  different.  My  house  has  been  also 
broken  into.” 

“Bless  my  soul,  very  strange,”  said  the  doctor,  taking  a 
momentary  interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  Iris  neighbour. 

“  By  these  ruffians,”  he  added,  pointing  to  the  police. 

“  Xo,  no,  not  them,”  replied  Thomson  ;  “  housebreakers. 
Some  villains  had  got  into  the  house ;  and  I  had  no  sooner 
entered  it,  on  returning  home  a  little  later  than  usual,  than  I 
was  knocked  down,  dragged  out  to  the  stair,  and  thrown 
down,  where  I  was  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and 
brought  here.” 

The  doctor  winced  a  little  at  this  statement ;  a  vague  sus¬ 
picion,  we  can  hardly  say  of  the  fact,  but  of  something 
akin  thereto,  began  to  glimmer  dimly  on  his  mental  optics. 
He,  however,  said  nothing ;  nor,  even  had  he  been  inclined  to 
say  anything,  was  opportunity  afforded  him ;  for  here  the 
presiding  official  of  the  place,  the  sub-superintendent,  to 
whom  the  doctor  was  well  known,  and  who  had  impatiently 
awaited  the  conclusion  of  the  conversation  between  the  latter 
and  Thomson,  interfered  with  a — 

“  Good  heaven,  doctor,  how  came  you  to  be  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?”  he  added,  turning 

to  his  men.  j} 

“The  maining’s  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  your  honour,” 
replied  the  Irish  watchman,  to  whom  we  have  already  in¬ 
troduced  the  reader.  “We  found  this  little  gentleman, 
since  he  turns  out  to  be  a  gentleman,  where  he  shouldn’t 
have  been.” 

“  And  where  was  that,  pray  ?  ”  inquired  the  sub. 

“  Why,  in  Mr  Thomson’s  house,  your  honour,  And  not 
only  that,  but  in  bed  too,  as  snug  as  a  fox  in  a  chimbley.” 

“  In  ta  fery  peds,  ta  roke,”  here  chimed  in  our  friend 
M'Kay. 

“  What !  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  found  the  doc¬ 
tor,  here,  in  Mr  Thomson’s  house  ?  ”  said  the  astonished  offi¬ 
cial,  laying  a  marked  emphasis  on  the  name. 

“  To  pe  surely  we  do,  sir,”  replied  Duncan. 

“  I  ’ll  tak  my  Bible  oath  till ’t,”  added  another  personage, 
whom  the  reader  will  readily  recognise. 

“In  my  house  1  The  doctor  in  my  house  exclaimed 
Mr  Thomson,  in  the  utmost  amazement. 

“  Mr  Thomson’s  house  !  Me  in  Mr  Thomson’s  house  !  ” 
said  the  doctor,  with  a  look  of  blank  dismay  ;  for  a  tolerably 
distinct  view  of  the  truth  now  began  to  present  itself  to  his 
mind’s  eye.  It  was,  therefore,  rather  in  the  desperate  hope 
of  there  being  yet  some  chance  in  his  favour,  than  from  any 
conviction  that  the  testimony  against  him  was  founded  in 
error,  that  he  added — 

“  My  own  house,  you  scoundrels  ;  you  found  me  in  my  own 
house  1  ” 

Here  the  whole  mob  of  policemen  simultaneously,  and  as  if 
with  one  voice,  shouted — “  It ’s  a  lie,  it ’s  a  lie.  We  found 
him  in  Mr  Thomson’s.” 

“  How  do  you  explain  this,  doctor  ?  ”  said  Mr  Thomson, 
mildly,  although  beginning — he  couldn’t  help  it — to  think 
rather  queerly  of  the  doctor. 

“  Why,  why,”  replied  the  crest-fallen  and  perplexed 
doctor,  “  if  I  really  have  been  in  your  house,  Mr  Thomson — 
although  I  can’t  believe  it — I  must,  I  must— in  fact,  I  must 
have  mistaken  it  for  my  own.  To  tell  a  truth,  I  came  home 
rather  cut  last  night;  and  it  is  possible,  quite  possible, 
although  I  can  hardly  think  probable,  that  I  may  have  taken 
your  house  for  my  own.  That’s  the  fact,”  added  the  doctor, 
with  something  like  an  appeal  to  the  lenity  of  the  person 
whose  rights  he  had  so  unwittingly  usurped,  and  whose  cor¬ 
poreal  substance  he  had  so  seriously  maltreated. 

“And  was  it  you  that  knocked  me  down,  doctor?”  said 


Mr  Thomson.  “  Too  bad  that,  to  knock  me  down  in  my  own 
house.” 

“  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  trust  I  did  not.  I  hope  I  did  not. 

But  really  I  don’t  know;  perhaps  I -  You  see,  I 

thought  thieves  were  coming  in,  and  I  ” - 

Here  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  presiding  officer,  which 
was  instantly  taken  up  by  every  one  in  the  apartment,  and 
in  which  Thomson  himself  could  not  help  joining,  interrupted 
the  doctor’s  further  explanations. 

“  Well,  doctor,”  said  the  latter,  who  was  a  good-natured 
sort  of  person,  and  who,  like  every  one  else,  had  a  kind  of 
esteem  for  the  little  medical  gentleman,  “  I  must  say  that 
when  you  broke  my  head,  you  were  only  in  the  way  of  your 
trade ;  but,  I  think,  the  least  thing  you  can  do  is  to  mend  it 
for  nothing.” 

“Most  gladly,  my  dear  sir,”  replied  the  doctor;  “for  I  did 
the  damage — at  least,  I  fear  it,  however  unknowingly,  and 
am  bound  to  repair  it.” 

“Done;  let  it  be  a  bargain,”  said  Thomson.  “But, 
doctor,  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  previous  notice  when  you 
again  desire  to  take  possession  of  my  house.  At  any  rate, 
don’t  knock  me  down  when  I  come  to  seek  a  share  of  it.” 

The  doctor  promised  to  observe  the  conditions ;  and, 
shortly  after,  the  two  left  the  office  arm-in-arm  in  the  most 
friendly  way  imaginable 

It  is  said,  although  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  report,  that  the  doctor,  after  this,  fell  upon  the  expe¬ 
dient  of  casting  a  knot  on  his  handkerchief  for  each  landing- 
place  in  the  stair  as  he  gained  it,  when  ascending  the  latter 
under  such  circumstances  as  those  that  gave  rise  to  the 
awkward  occurrence  which  has  been  the  subject  of  these 
pages. 


AN  INCIDENT. 

In  the  following  incident,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  anything 
that  may  be  considered  either  very  interesting  or  very  strik¬ 
ing  ;  yet,  as  the  writer  can  vouch  for  its  truth,  it  may  not  be 
thought  altogether  unworthy  of  engaging  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  moment. 

About  forty  years  ago,  a  young  Highland  lad,  of  the  name 
of  Cameron,  came  to  Glasgow  to  push  his  way  in  the  world. 
He  was  a  remarkably  sharp,  shrewd  boy ;  full  of  ambition ; 
and  determined  to  get  on,  if  activity,  integrity,  and  persever¬ 
ance  could  accomplish  it. 

After  a  time,  Cameron  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
counting-house  of  a  mercantile  firm  in  Glasgow,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  junior  clerk.  His  salary  was  very  small ;  but, 
by  the  most  rigid  economy,  he  contrived  to  live  on  it  without 
soliciting  the  assistance  of  any  one. 

The  singular  sharpness  and  activity  of  the  lad  were 
quickly  perceived  and  appreciated  by  his  employers;  and 
had  he  had  a  little  more  patience — a  quality  which  he  lacked 
in  common  with  most  young  men — there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  circumstances  would  very  soon  have  been  bettered. 
But  patience  Duncan  had  not ;  and,  urged  on  by  that  ambi¬ 
tion  which  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  nature,  he  began 
to  think  Glasgow  too  limited  a  field  for  the  realisation  of 
his  hopes,  and  forthwith  turned  his  eyes  towards  London. 
There,  he  thought,  he  might  arrive  at  something  worth 
attaining. 

Filled  with  this  notion,  the  restless  boy,  greatly  against 
the  wishes  of  his  employers,  who  offered  him  every  reasonable 
inducement  to  remain,  determined  on  proceeding  at  once  to 
the  metropolis. 

Accordingly,  with  three  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  his  employers,  Duncan,  staff  in  hand. 


GUILTY  !  OR  NOT  GUILTY. 

“As  he  walked  up  the  garden,  he  observed  Mrs.  Manners.’ — page  630 
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started,  one  fine  summer  morning,  at  an  early  Rout,  for 
London ;  intending  to  walk  every  step  of  tlie  way  ;  and  this 
he  eventually  did. 

Duncan,  at  this  time,  knew  not  a  soul  in  the  metropolis, 
and,  therefore,  could  have  no  reasonable  hopes  of  attaining, 
very  speedily  at  any  rate,  the  realisation  of  his  sanguine  an¬ 
ticipations.  The  circumstance,  however,  of  his  not  having  a 
single  friend,  or  even  acquaintance  in  London,  was  one  that 
gave  Duncan  no  concern  whatever.  He  plunged,  boldly  and 
fearlessly,  into  that  vast  abyss  of  human  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  passions,  determined  to  elbow  his  way,  and  to  compel 
success  to  follow  him,  if  it  would  not  do  so  of  its  own 
accord. 

Two  years  after  Duncan  Cameron  had  entered  London, 
a  venerable-looking  old  man,  wearing  the  broad  blue  bonnet 
of  Scotland,  from  beneath  which  streamed  the  snowy,  locks 
of  age,  was  seen  wandering  up  and  down  the  streets, 
and,  °anon,  entering  shops  and  warehouses,  from  which  he 
always  came  forth  with  a  look  of  sorrowful  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

It  was  evident  that  the  old  man  was  inquiring  _  for  some 
one  whom  he  could  not  find — of  whom  he  could  discover  no 
trace 

At  length  a  passer  by — a  gentleman  of  respectable  ap¬ 
pearance — struck  with  his  venerable  look,  and  perceiving 
that  he  was  at  a  loss  for  something  or  other, _  accosted  him, 
and  obligingly  inquired  if  there  was  any  particular  place  he 

wanted.  , 

“  Indeed,  sir,”  replied  the  old  man,  “  I  m  almost  ashamed 
to  say  what  I  am  looking  for ;  it  seems  so  foolish  to  look  for 
any  one  in  this  immense  city,  without  having  his  address,  or 
any  clue  by  which  to  find  him.” 

“  Truly,  honest  man,  such  a  thing  would  indeed  be  very 
absurd.  Is  it  your  case  ?  ”  said  the  stranger. 

“  It  is,  sir,”  replied  the  old  man.  “  I  have  acted,  I  find, 
very  unadvisedly.  I  should  have  informed  myself  better 
before  I  came  here;  but,  in  truth,  I  could  not  help  myself. 

I  had  no  means  whatever  of  acquiring  any  previous  informa¬ 
tion,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  trust  to  chance. 

“You  are  from  Scotland,  honest  friend ? ” 

“I  am,  sir;  and  have  walked  every  foot  of  the  way  on  this 
wild-goose  chase  of  mine.” 

“  Who  have  you  been  seeking  ?  ”  said  the  stranger. 

“  My  son,  sir,”  replied  the  old  man.  “  He  came  to  London 
about  two  years  ago,  and  we  never  heard  what  became  of  him. 
So  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  come  up  to  London  to  make 
some  inquiry  after  him ;  but,  as  I  ought  to  have  known,  I 
can  discover  no  trace  of  him.” 

“Nor,  I  fear,  ever  will,”  replied  the  stranger,  “unless  you 
can  contrive  to  obtain  some  more  particular  information  re¬ 
garding  him  than  you  seem  to  have.  What  was  your  son’s 
name,  nry  good  friend,  if  I  may  ask  ?  ” 

“  Cameron,  sir — Duncan  Cameron.” 

“  His  age  ?  ” 

“  He  would  be  now  about  two-and-twenty.  He  was  my 
youngest  son — the  child  of  my  old  age.” 

“  Where  came  he  from  last  ?”  inquired  the  stranger,  with  a 
look  of  newly-awakened  interest. 

“  Glasgow,”  said  the  old  man.  “  He  had,  before  coming 
to  London,  been  hi  the  employment,  there,  of  a  firm  of  the 
name  of  Falkner  A  Pringle ;  but  he  was  a  restless,  pushing 
lad,  and  would  be  to  London,  right  or  wrong. 

“  This  is  rather  an  odd  occurrence,”  said  the  gentleman, 
musingly,  and  apparently  much  struck  with  what  he  had 
just  learned.  “Very  odd,”  he  repeated;  “but  step  along 
with  me  a  little  way,  if  you  please,  and,  probably,  I  may  be 
the  means  of  procuring  you  some  information  regarding  your 

son.”  ,  .  ,, 

The  old  man  accompanied  the  stranger,  who,  after  con¬ 


ducting  him  through  several  streets,  at  length  stopped  in  front 
of  a  highly  respectable-looking  place  of  business,  when,  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  aged  companion — 

“  Step  in  with  me  here  a  moment,  if  you  please.” 

The  latter  did  so,  wdien  the  stranger,  leading  him  through 
an  outer  office,  filled  with  clerks,  ushered  him  into  a  small 
private  room  behind.  Having  shut  the  door — 

“Look  at  the  superscription  of  that  letter,  if  you  please,” 
said  the  gentleman,  pointing  to  a  sealed  letter  that  lay  on  a 
very  handsome  writing  table  which  occupied  the  middle  of 
the  floor. 

The  old  man  took  it  up,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  surprise, 
found  it  was  addressed  to  himself. 

“  Now,  my  good  friend,  lay  it  down  again,  if  you  please, 
for  a  moment,  and  I  will  explain,”  said  the  gentleman 
whose  name  was  Hardcastle,  head  of  the  firm  of  Hardcastle 
&  Co.,  the  most  extensive  West  India  merchants  in  Lon¬ 
don  : — “The  son  for  whom  you  have  been  inquiring,  my 
good  friend,  was  in  our  employment,  and  one  of  the  most 
active  and  intelligent  young  men  we  ever  had.  We  had 
every  confidence  hr  him,  every  reliance  on  his  integrity  and 
ability.  As  proof  of  this,  we  sent  him,  about  eight  months 
since,  to  the  ’West  Indies,  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  an 
estate  there  for  us.  And  this  business  he  managed  so  ably 
— so  entirely  to  our  satisfaction — hr  short,  made  so  excellent 
a  bargain  for  us — that  we  resolved  on  presenting  him  with  a 
thousand  pounds.” 

Here  the  speaker  paused  for  a  moment,  then,  with  consider¬ 
able  emotion,  added  : — 

“  It  pains  me  greatly,  my  good  old  friend,  to  add  that  your 
son  is  dead.  He  died  on  his  return  to  England  from  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  that  letter  you  will  find  to  contain  an  in¬ 
timation  of  his  death,  together  with  notice  of  our  having  in 
hands  a  thousand  pounds  payable  to  your  order ;  the  sum 
with  which  we  intended  to  have  presented  your  son,  had  he 
been  spared  to  return.” 

“  God’s  will  be  done  !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  m  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  and  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair ;  in  which  position  he  remained  for  some  time,  sunk  in 
a  silence  which  Mr  Hardcastle,  who  was  himself  scarcely  less 
effected,  did  not  seek  to  disturb.  “  He  was  the  child  of  my 
old  age,”  at  length  said  the  old  man,  suddenly  and  abruptly, 
the  tears  streaming  down  his  aged  cheeks.  “  My  affections 
were  bound  up  in  him.  Yet,  again  I  say,  the  will  of  God 
be  done.” 

Mr  Hardcastle  insisted  on  the  old  man  s  making  Ins  house 
liis  home  while  he  resided  in  London.  He  did  so,  and  eie 
he  left,  having  previously  obtained  proofs  of  his  identity  from 
Scotland,  received  the  thousand  pounds  which  had  been  in¬ 
tended  for  his  son. 

Such,  then,  was  the  end  of  poor  Duncan  Cameron,  and 
of  all  his  dreams  of  ambition.  What  height  of  prosperity 
he  might  have  attained  had  he  been  spared,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  seeing  the  energy  of  his  character,  it  is  veiy  likely 
it  would  have  been  one  of  no  ordinary  elevation. 


GUILTY,  OR  NOT  GUILTY. 

On  the  15th  of  September  17 — ,  an  unusual  stir  was  observ¬ 
able  in  our  village.  The  people  were  gathered  m  little 
croups  in  the  streets,  with  earnest  and  awe-stricken  counten¬ 
ances  •  and  even  the  little  children  had  ceased  their  play,  and, 
chimin^  to  then-  mothers,  looked  up  as  if  wondering  what 
strange° thing  had  happened.  In  some  parts  of  the  town  the 
crowds  were  larger,  but  the  remarks  less  audible ;  at  times, 
two  or  three  individuals  were  seen  passing  along  in  grave 
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conversation,  while  the  women  stood  in  groups  at  their  own 
or  their  neighbour’s  doors,  many  of  them  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  and  giving  utterance  occasionally  to  sounds  of  lamen¬ 
tation.  It  was  evident,  to  the  most  casual  observer,  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred-  -something  that  had  stricken 
a  feeling  approaching  to  alarm  into  all  hearts — and  that  all 
were  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  one  common  topic.  There 
was  that  gathering  together  as  if  for  mutual  support,  or  for 
the  purposes  of  sympathy  and  consultation,  which  usually  at¬ 
tends  the  appearance  of  public  danger,  the  extent  of  which  is 
unknown.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  occurrence  of  an 
earthquake,  however  much  it  might  huvo  increased  the 
alarm,  could  not  have  deepened  the  gloom.  The  night 
at  length  gradually  thickened,  and,  one  by  one,  the  villagers 
crept  into  their  dwellings.  Many  a  fearful  tale  was  told 
by  the  firesides  that  night;  and  not  a  door  but  was  more 
carefully  barred  than  it  had  been  perhaps  for  years  before. 

Our  village  was  like  many  other  villages  in  Scotland:  it 
was  long,  dirty,  and  irregular,  and  wholly  wanting  in  those 
qualities  of  neatness  and  taste  which  give  a  character  of 
comfort  and  rustic  beauty  to  the  generality  of  English  ham- 
lots.  The  odour  that  rose  from  the  fronts  of  the  cottages 
was  not  from  flowers,  and  was  certainly  much  less  agreeable 
to  the  senses.  The  situation,  however,  was  romantic  ;  and 
there  was  a  character  of  rusticity  about  the  place  which  har¬ 
monised  well  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  On  one  side  it 
was  skirted  by  a  water  which,  in  rainy  seasons,  struggled 
into  some  importance,  and  turned  two  or  three  respectable 
mills.  On  the  other,  the  country  undulated  gracefully,  and 
rose  at  one  point  into  a  wooded  hill,  which  formed  no  incon¬ 
siderable  feature  in  the  landscape.  Striking  off  the  main 
road, ^ at  a  point  about  half  a  mile  distant,  was  a  rough  bye- 
road,  which  crossed  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  wound 
upwards  till  it  disappeared  in  a  ridge  of  still  loftier  mountains. 
This  road  formed  a  favourite  walk  with  the  young  people  of 
the  village.  It  was  rough,  and  shaded,  and  retired,  and  led 
to  many  a  green  spot  and  glorious  upland.  On  very  dark 
nights,  however,  it  was  usually  avoided.  A  considerable 
part  ol  it  was  overarched  with  thick  foliage ;  and  however 
pleasant  at  noonday,  when  the  hot  breezes  camo  panting 
thither  for  relief,  it  needed  rather  a  stout  heart  to  pass 
whistling  through  it  when  not  even  a  gleam  of  starlight 
was  visible,  and  when  every  sound  of  the  rustling  branches 
came  to  the  ear  of  the  listener  as  a  groan,  a  shriek,  or  a 
wailing. 

It  was  towards  this  road,  on  the  morning  succeeding  the 
ominous  appearances  wo  have  described,  that  many  of  the 
villagers  directed  their  steps.  A  good  number  were  hastening 
thither  soon  after  daybreak,  and  one  and  all  seemed  bent  on 
the  same  errand.  They  entered  the  road  now  chequered 
with  the  wakening  glints  of  the  sun,  and  proceeded  onwards 
fill  they  came  to  a  break  in  the  rough  wall  which  bounded 
it  on  either  side.  They  here  struck  off,  and  followed  the 
windings  of  a  narrow  footpath,  till  they  reached  an  open 
place  which  looked  into  the  fields  beyond.  There  was  a 
bush  ol  underwood  a  good  deal  dashed  and  torn ;  and  those 
who  had  better  eyesight,  or  a  more  active  fancy  than  the 
rest,  declared  they  could  trace  the  sprinklings  of  blood  upon 
the  grass.  On  that  spot,  not  many  hours  before,  a  murder 
oad  been  committed.  A  young  woman,  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  liveliest  of  the  village,  had  been  desperately  and  cruelly 
murdered. 

The  affair  was  involved  in  mystery. 

Jessie  Ronton,  the  deceased,  was  the  daughter  of  respectable 
parent  in  the  village,  and  a  favourite  with  young  and  old. 
She  was  warm-hearted  and  playful ;  and,  pass  her  when  you 
might,  she  always  greeted  you  with  a  kind  glance  or  a  merry 
word.  On  the  evening  which  closed  on  her  for  ever,  she  had 
gone  out  alone,  a>  she  had  done  a  thousand  times  before, 


with  a  laughing  eye  and  a  light  step.  Her  father  had  not 
returned  from  his  daily  toil,  and  her  mother  had  not  ceased 
from  hers.  The  latter  was  busy  at  her  wheel  when  Jessie 
left,  and  not  a  parting  word  was  exchanged  between  them. 
They  knew  not  that  they  were  never  to  see  each  other  alive 
again  in  this  world,  and  they  parted  without  thought  or  word. 
It  was  not  known  where  the  unfortunate  girl  had  gone.  She 
had  passed  the  doctor’s  shop  while  his  apprentice  boy  was 
squirting  water  from  a  syringe;  and,  joking,  she  had  told 
him  she  would  tell  his  maister  o’  his  tricks.  She  had  chatted 
with  two  girls  who  were  fetching  water  from  the  well,  and 
hinted  something  about  an  approaching  wedding.  An  old 
man  had  seen  her  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village ;  and  a  cow¬ 
herd  urchin  thought — but  “wasna  sure” — that  he  had  seen 
her  entering  the  road  leading  through  the  wood ;  and  that 
was  all.  Some  hours  after  she  had  been  thus  traced,  a  couple 
of  strolling  pedlars  had  been  making  for  the  village,  and  were 
startled  by  a  shriek  and  a  cry  of  murder  in  the  thicket.  They 
rushed  in  ;  but  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  spot  whence 
the  cry  proceeded.  The  figure  of  a  man  dashed  by  them  at 
some  yards  distance.  They  hallooed  to  him ;  but  he  passed 
on,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  A  few  stifled  cries 
led  them  to  the  fatal  spot,  where  they  found  the  wretched 
girl  stretched  upon  the  ground,  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  unable  to  articulate.  One  of  the  men  supported  her, 
while  the  other  ran  for  help.  The  latter  had  scarcely 
reached  the  main  road  when  ho  met  somo  labourers  plod¬ 
ding  homewards,  and  with  them  he  returned  to  the  dying 
girl ;  but  what  assistance  could  they  render  ?  Life  was  fast 
ebbing  away ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  they  bent  in  dumb 
horror  and  amazement  over  a  lifeless,  a  murdered  corpse. 
After  somo  consultation,  they  carried  the  body  towards  the 
village;  and  one  of  them  hastened  before  and  procured  a 
vehicle  to  relievo  them  of  their  burthen.  The  news  of  what 
had  occurred  spread  in  all  directions ;  and,  by  the  time  the 
mournful  procession  entered  the  village,  the  inhabitants  were 
all  astir.  The  body  was  soon  recognised;  tears  and  wail¬ 
ings  followed ;  and  dark  suspicions  and  dismal  regrets  mingled 
with  the  hurried  inquiries  of  every  new  comer. 

Old  James  Renton  and  his  wife,  as  decent  a  couple  as 
lived  in  the  village,  wero  seated  by  the  lire,  enjoying  their 
quiet  evening  chat,  when  the  awful  intelligence  reached  them. 
Some  considered  it  strange  that  they  had  been  talking  but  a 
few  minutes  before  of  their  daughter,  and  her  prospects.  But 
it  was  not  strange;  they  had  no  other  child;  they  had  had 
no  other  theme  so  interesting.  It  was  not  a  now  thing  with 
them.  For  themselves  they  had  but  little  to  hope,  but  little 
to  dream  over  :  their  own  ambition  had  long  since  died  out, 
but  it  revived  in  their  child.  She  was  a  link  which  bound 
them  anew  to  this  world,  and  seemed  to  open  up  to  them, 
once  more,  bright  prospects  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Often 
and  often  had  they  conversed  upon  her  hopes,  as  they  had 
aforetime  done  of  their  own ;  and  with  an  interest  only 
heightened  from  having  become  less  selfish.  Was  it  remark¬ 
able  that  they  should  do  so  on  that  evening?  Jossio  was 
growing  to  a  most  interesting  age.  She  hail  arrived  at  that 
point  in  life  from  which  many  roads  diverge,  and  where  the 
path  is  often  difficult  to  choose.  For  her  sake,  more  than 
one  homely  hind  had  become  a  poet  in  his  feelings.  In¬ 
deed,  she  had  many  admirers,  and  was  even  what  some 
might  call  a  flirt.  But,  although  her  smiles  were  shed  like 
the  Irec  and  glad  sunshine  on  all,  there  was  one  who,  to  ap¬ 
pearance,  was  more  favoured  than  the  rest.  This  young  man 
had  known  her  from  her  childhood,  and  his  attachment  was 
of  the  most  ardent  kind.  At  school  lie  had  been  her  cham¬ 
pion,  and  certainly  showed  himself  a  true  knight — ready  to 
encounter,  nay,  courting  danger  for  her  sake,  and  conceiving 
himself  sufficiently  rewarded  by  her  smile.  She  had  recently 
been  solicited  in  marriage  by  another,  a  man  of  retired  and 
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somewhat  gloomy  habits,  who  dwelt  near ;  but  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  she  had  refused  his  offer,  and  that  George 
Merrideth  was  the  chosen  one  of  her  heart. 

It  was  on  these  things  that  the  unconscious  parents  were 
conversing,  when  one  of  their  neighbours  entered  with  tho 
frightful  intelligence.  Both  started  up  and  rushed  to  tho 
door.  The  crowd  were  hastening  on,  bearing  with  them  the 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  they  had  just  heard. 
It  came  on  still — it  stopt — it  was  at  their  own  door  it  stopt. 
The  old  man  could  not  speak,  but  his  wife  rushed  forward 
with  a  distressful  shriek.  Tho  truth  was  soon  all  known. 
They  had  no  child.  They  had  only  a  dead  corpse  to  weep 
over — -to  lay  in  the  grave.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  more  ?  A 
few  days  passed.  They  were  the  bitterest  days  the  bereaved 
parents  had  ever  known  ;  but  they  passed,  and  their  minds 
became  comparatively  calm.  Neither  tho  efforts  of  their  own 
minds,  nor  the  commiseration  of  their  friends  and  neighbours 
could  subdue  their  grief:  but  it  took  free  vent,  and  subsided 
from  very  exhaustion.  They  evinced  but  little  anxiety  to 
discover  who  had  destroyed  their  child :  it  was  enough  to 
them  that  she  was  gone;  and  revenge,  they  said,  would  not 
bring  her  back.  Their  chief  solace  was  to  visit  and  linger 
in  the  churchyard — their  chief  hope  to  abide  there. 

To  discover  the  murderer,  and  drag  him  to  justice,  soon 
occupied  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  authorities,  but  of 
many  active  men  in  the  village.  Rigorous  inquiries  were 
instituted,  every  scrap  of  evidence  was  collected,  and  sus¬ 
picion  fell  at  length  upon  one  man.  This  individual  was, 
to  appearance,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  a  thoughtful 
disposition,  and  retired  mode  of  life.  lie  had  been  settled 
in  the  village  for  several  years;  and  no  sooner  was  the  sus¬ 
picion  raised,  than  many  circumstances  were  bruited  to 
confirm  it.  His  general  conduct  and  bearing  were  re¬ 
marked  to  have  been  mysterious.  He  had  rarely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  neighbours ;  and  had  often  been  observed,  in 
lonely  places  and  at  silent  hours,  muttering  and  musing,  by 
himself.  For  some  time  back,  he  had  been  noticed  watch¬ 
ing  the  deceased,  and  following  her  whenever  she  had  any 
distance  to  go ;  and  the  general  belief  was,  that  she  had 
crossed  his  affections,  and  that  he  had  taken  this  cowardly 
revenge.  On  the  evening  of  the  murder,  he  had  been  seen 
returning  home  only  a  few  minutes  after  the  time  when  tho 
deed  must  have  been  perpetrated,  and  his  air  and  manner 
were  said  to  have  been  wild  and  agitated.  The  conscquonce 
was,  that  he  was  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison.  In  a 
few  months  afterwards  he  was  tried.  In  his  defence,  he 
stated  that  the  unfortunate  girl  had  rather  encouraged  his 
suit  than  otherwise ;  and  mentioned,  in  proof  of  this,  that 
Merrideth,  whose  grief  for  her  loss  had  excited  general  com¬ 
miseration,  had,  on  the  very  afternoon  of  tho  day  on  which 
the  murder  took  place,  quarrelled  him  on  the  subject,  and 
accused  him  of  seeking  to  supplant  him  in  her  affections. 
Ultimately  a  verdict  of  not  proven  was  returned,  and  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  court. 

Jones — for  such  was  his  name — returned  to  the  village; 
but  the  suspicion  still  clung  to  him.  As  ho  went  through 
the  streets,  the  people  avoided  him,  or  gazed  at  him  as  a 
world's  wonder.  Wherever  ho  passed,  they  spoke  to  each 
other  in  whispers.  These  whispers  he  seldom  heard,  but 
the  thought  of  their  import  haunted  him.  He  was  restless 
and  unhappy,  and  sought  relief  in  motion.  No  sooner  was 
the  sun  risen  than  he  was  up  and  away  to  the  fields.  Ho 
wandered  about  alone  for  hours,  and  then  came  back  to 
the  village.  He  felt  as  if  a  curse  rested  on  him  ;  a  stain 
on  his  name  which  he  could  not  wipe  off.  So  unhappy 
did  he  seem,  that  some  men  began  to  take  compassion  on 
him,  and  even  to  converse  with  him.  lie  felt  grateful  ;  the 
tears  rushed  to  his  eyes ;  and  they  left  him  with  their  sus¬ 
picions  confirmed.  Night  came,  and  ho  felt  that  ho  could  I 
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not  sleep.  He  sometimes  tried  to  read,  but  in  vain :  and 
would  suddonly  dash  down  tho  book  and  hurry  into  the 
street. 

In  one  of  his  rambles,  an  incident  occurred  which,  al¬ 
though  trilling  in  itself,  may  yot  bo  rolatod  as  showing  the 
kind  of  feeling  with  which  ho  was  regarded.  Miss  Manners, 
tho  daughter  of  tho  villago  clergyman,  accompanied  by 
another  young  lady,  was  coining  along  in  a  direction  in 
which  they  could  not  avoid  meeting  him.  Jones  observed 
the  latter  hesitate  on  beholding  him,  and  apparently 
refuse  to  go  on,  till  encouraged  by  her  companion.  They 
met,  however,  and  passed  oach  other;  but  Jones  had  not 
proceeded  many  yards,  when  he  obsorvod  a  silk  bag  which 
one  of  them  had  chopped.  lie  picked  it  up  and  hastened 
after  them.  Tho  young  lady,  on  hearing  his  footsteps, 
glanced  round  and  screamed  outright.  Jonos  paused.  When 
the  affrighted  damsel  had  somewhat  recovered  herself,  ho  said 
in  a  soft  voice  — 

“Young  lady  1  lam  sorry  if  my  politeness  has  alarmed 
you.  I  thought  this  might  bo  your  bag,  which  I  found  lying 
on  the  road.”. 

Miss  Manners  stopped  towards  him,  and  received  it,  saying 
— “  Thank  you,  sir.  My  companion  is  foolish.” 

“  I  cannot  blame  her,”  ho  replied,  “  for  she  does  not 
know  me.  I  have  rather  to  thank  you,  than  wonder  at. 
her.” 

His  voice  was  rather  tremulous  as  ho  spoko ;  and  Miss 
Manners  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  tho  tonderost  compas¬ 
sion.  Nothing  more,  however,  was  said.  They  simply  bowed 
to  each  othor  and  parted.  Jones  walked  on  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  then,  leaning  over  a  rustic  gato  by  tho  roadside,  mused 
till  his  eyes  filled. 

Tho  violent  emotion  exhibited  by  tho  unhappy  man  was 
not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  villagers.  It  was  looked 
upon  only  as  tho  writhing  of  a  tortured  spirit ;  and  whatever 
doubts  existed  as  to  his  guilt,  they  wore  soon  all  removed. 
There  was  hardly  a  soul  in  tho  village  but  shunned  and  feared 
him. 

Sometimes  Jones  would  drop  into  one  or  two  shops  where 
ho  had  been  accustomed  to  visit,  and  talk  freely  on  matters 
of  common  interest.  But  those  who  formerly  saw  nothing 
odd  in  his  manner,  now  discovered  a  thousand  peculiarities. 
They  imagined  they  detocted  an  unnatural  wildness  in  his 
eye,  and  sot  him  down  as  a  deep  and  dangerous  man.  At 
one  time  tho  villagers  would  stand  gazing  after  him,  at  others 
they  would  pass  him  with  a  scowl.  Little  children,  whom  ho 
used  sometimes  to  pat  on  tho  head,  were  taught  to  fear  and 
avoid  him  ;  and  often,  when  ho  approached,  would  run  away 
screaming  to  their  homes. 

The  unhappy  man,  at  length,  resolved  to  leave  the  place. 
Ho  pursued  his  journey  to  Edinburgh,  and  took  lodgings  in 
a  street  in  the  Old  Town.  Tho  reflection,  however,  that  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  vindicating  his  character — that  ho  had 
loft  behind  him  a  blasted  reputation — poisoned  all  his  enjoy¬ 
ments.  He  walked  backward  and  forward  in  Princes  Street, 
crossed  the  North  Bridge,  and  wandered  about  the  Canongato 
and  High  Street,  and  tried  to  lose  himsolf  in  tho  crowd. 
Again  lie  returned  to  his  lodging,  and  felt  that  his  loneliness 
and  misery  were  increased. 

Ho  next  set  off  for  Glasgow,  and  pursued  there  the  same 
course.  He  traversed  tho  Trongate  and  Argyle  Street  for 
hours,  and  strode  down  to  tho  Broomielaw,  and  stared 
vacantly  at  the  hustle  going  on  on  the  river.  But  in  nothing 
could  ho  take  any  interest.  Change  of  scene  could  bring  no 
change  to  his  mind.  Weeks  and  months  were  spent  in  this 
rambling  and  unsatisfactory  life,  and  again  he  resolved  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  village. 

The  coach  in  which  he  took  his  seat  set  him  down  within 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  tho  place ;  and  ho  finished  tho 
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journey  on  foot.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  that  he 
entered,  and  with  feelings  which  can  hardly  be  described. 
Many  of  the  villagers  were  sitting  at  their  doors,  enjoying 
the  cool  air  of  the  evening,  when  the  mysterious  man  walked 
up  the  main  street.  His  appearance  attracted  general  atten¬ 
tion.  One  rumour  had  stated  that  he  had  fled  to  America  ; 
another,  that  he  had  taken  away  his  own  life.  At  all  events, 
the  people  had  congratulated  themselves  on  his  sudden  depar¬ 
ture  ;  and  felt  irritated  as  well  as  surprised  at  his  return. 
As  he  walked  quietly  along,  he  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
boys,  some  of  whom  threw  pieces  of  turf  at  him ;  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  centre  of  the  town  a  considerable  crowd 
was  collected.  A  disposition  to  riot  was  soon  exhibited,  and 
stones  began  to  be  thrown.  Jones  turned  coolly  round  and  j 
folded  his  arms,  as  if  in  defiance  of  his  persecutors.  At  that 
moment,  a  stone  of  a  pretty  large  size  struck  him  on  the 
forehead,  and  some  blood  trickled  from  the  wound.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  quick  eye  and  muscular  frame.  He  singled  out 
the  person  who  threw  it,  and  dashed  through  the  crowd — 
never  once  losing  sight  of  him  until  he  had  him  firmly  in  his 
grasp.  A  struggle  ensued,  and  Jones  threw  his  opponent 
with  great  force  on  the  ground.  Loud  threats,  and  angry 
imprecations  followed;  and  “Villain!  —  Murderer!”  burst 
from  a  hundred  tongues.  Ten  or  a  dozen  men  sprang  for¬ 
ward  upon  him  at  once;  but  he  started  back  and  eluded  their 
grasp. 

“  Stand  back !  ”  he  cried,  in  a  loud  voice.  “  I  shall 
strike  the  first  man  to  the  earth  who  dares  to  lay  a  finger  on 
me !  ” 

For  a  moment  his  pursuers  were  awed ;  but  only  for  a  j 
moment.  Two  or  three  hands  were  in  an  instant  at  his 
throat,  and  a  violent  struggle  and  altercation  ensued. 

“  Villain  ! — villain  !  ”  cried  one  man,  older  than  the  rest, 
“ye  hae  killed  ane  o’  the  sweetest  bairns  that  ever  drew 
breath.  It  was  an  evil  hour  when  ye  took  up  your  abode  in 
this  village !  ” 

“  Hold  off,  old  man  !  ”  exclaimed  Jones  ;  “  why  do  you  per¬ 
secute  me  so  ?  ” 

Groans  and  yells  followed. 

“  I  swear  before  God,”  he  continued,  shaking  himself  free, 

“  that  I  am  innocent  of  this  crime !  ” 

The  crowd,  however,  were  not  to  be  deterred  from  giving 
vent  to  their  rage ;  and  matters  might  have  proceeded  to  an 
alarming  height,  had  not  Mr  Manners,  the  parish  minister, 
who  chanced  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  interfered  in  his  behalf. 
The  old  man  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and,  taking 
Jones  by  the  arm,  succeeded  in  dragging  him  away.  They 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  manse ;  but,  as  the  mob 
still  followed,  Mr  Manners  did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave 
him.  He  accordingly  took  him  in  along  with  him ;  and, 
closing  the  garden  gate,  exhorted  the  crowd  to  return  peace-  j 
ably  to  then  homes. 

For  a  few  moments,  some  shouting  and  noise  were 
heard ;  but  they  died  away  by  degrees,  and  J  ones  and  his 
protector  stood  alone  in  the  quiet  and  secluded  garden.  1 
The  former  grasped  Mr  Manners  by  the  hand,  and  thanked 
him  cordially. 

“  Sir,”  he  said,  “  I  have  been  sorely  abused.  An  unhappy  1 
suspicion  has  clung  to  my  name ;  but  innocent  I  declare  I  j 
am,  although  suffering  the  worst  consequences  of  guilt.  All 
men  have  some  sins  to  weep  for ;  but,  as  I  shall  answer  to 
my  Maker,  I  swear  that  I  am  as  innocent  of  the  great  crime 
laid  to  my  charge  as  the  unborn  child  is.” 

Mr  Manners  was  a  kind-hearted  man.  He  was  struck 
with  the  earnestness— the  quiet  and  subdued  fervour  with 
which  Jones  addressed  him — and,  taking  him  kindly  by  the 
hand —  | 

“Young  man,”  he  said,  “I  am  bound  to  believe  what  I 
cannot  disprove,  and  what  you  so  solemnly  affirm.  If  there  I 


be  no  truth  in  your  words,  you  may  yet  repent  having  so 
solemnly  sworn  ;  but  whether  true  or  false,  I  can  never  re¬ 
pent  doing  you  an  act  of  kindness.” 

Jones  was  invited  into  the  house  to  rest — an  invitation 
which  he  gladly  accepted.  On  entering  the  lobby,  they  were 
met  by  Miss  Manners,  who  started  involuntarily  on  behold¬ 
ing  the  stranger  ;  but  instantly  recovered  herself,  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  parlour  for  him  to  enter.  The  latter  bowed 
politely  to  her ;  and,  blushing,  she  returned  the  salutation. 
Her  father  desired  her  to  walk  in  and  set  some  wine  upon 
the  table,  which  she  did  with  alacrity  and  grace. 

Miss  Manners  was  a  young  lady  of  rather  an  eccentric 
disposition.  She  was  high-minded,  and  high  spirited,  and 
not  without  a  dash  of  romance.  She  was,  of  course, 
familiar  with  the  story  of  the  murder,  and  knew  Jones  wTell 
by  sight.  His  appearance,  which  others  regarded  as  at 
least  mysterious-looking,  seemed  in  her  eyes  rather  pre¬ 
possessing  than  otherwise;  and  when  she  heard  the  old 
women  of  the  village  imprecating  curses  on  his  head,  she 
had  uniformly  reproved  them  for  judging  without  adequate 
proof.  On  the  present  occasion,  there  was  something  in 
Jones’s  looks  and  manner  peculiarly  calculated  to  confirm 
her  good  impression,  and  engage  her  sympathy.  His  collar 
was  loosened,  and  his  dress  a  good  deal  dashed  by  the  rough 
treatment  he  had  experienced ;  but  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  seemed  to  plead  for  compassion,  and  spoke 
eloquently  to  her  heart.  She  addressed  him  in  a  kindly  tone 
of  voice ;  inquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  hoped  that  no 
accident  had  occurred.  The  stranger  put  his  hand  to  his 
brow,  from  which  the  blood  had  been  previously  wiped, 
and  turned  towards  the  window;  while  her  father  briefly 
explained  the  circumstances  of  their  meeting,  of  the  harsh 
treatment  to  which  Jones  had  been  subjected,  and  of  his  own 
interference. 

“You  did  well,  father  !”  said  the  girl ;  “the  people  may 
be  mistaken  !  ” 

“  They  are  mistaken !  ”  said  Jones,  turning  round  with 
moist  eyes.  “  I  know  not  why  suspicion  should  have 
settled  upon  me.  I  led  a  quiet  life  in  the  village,  harming 
no  one,  offending  no  one ;  neither  had  I  exhibited  any  of 
those  vices  in  which  great  crimes  usually  originate.  I  was 
not  cruel,  revengeful,  or  choleric :  least  of  all  had  I  shown 
unkindness  to  her  whom  they  accuse  me  of  having  murdered. 
Lady,  I  cannot  expect  that  you  will  believe  the  word  of  an 
accused,  I  may  almost  say  a  condemned,  man ;  but  I  shall 
live  in  hope  that  something  may  yet  arise  to  convince  you 
that  I  am  innocent !  ” 

A  reply  rushed  to  her  lips,  but  she  checked  it,  and  pressed 
the  stranger  to  take  som.e  refreshment. 

Mr  Manners  expressed  a  hope  that  the  people  would  not 
annoy  him  further ;  and  his  daughter  ventured  to  question 
him  as  to  his  returning  to  a  place  where  he  was  exposed  to 
such  insult  and  persecution. 

“Madam,”  he  replied,  “where  else  could  I  be  happy, 
with  such  a  stigma  on  my  character  ?  A  man’s  evil  deeds 
are  always  more  widely  trumpeted  than  liis  good  ones ; 
and  go  where  I  would,  I  know  that  the  slander  would  follow 
me.  I  have  taken  a  solemn  vow,  never  again  to  leave  this 
place  till  I  can  do  so  with  an  unsullied  character.  The 
feeling  that  makes  a  man  eager  to  trace  a  calumny  to  its 
source,  and  exculpate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
deters  me  from  flying  from  reproach.  No !  I  will  meet  my 
accusers  boldly.  I  have  done  nothing  to  cause  me  to  leave 
the  place  ;  and  what  others  may  say  or  do,  will  not  drive  me 
from  it.” 

Both  Mr  Manners  and  his  daughter  pressed  him  to  stay 
to  supper,  but  he  declined.  He  expressed,  as  well  as  words 
could  express,  how  grateful  he  felt  for  their  kindness,  and 
was  about  to  depart,  when  the  old  geutleman  laid  one  hand 
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on  his  shoulder,  and,  grasping  his  hand  frankly  with  the 
other,  said — 

“Till  it  has  been  proved  that  you  are  undeserving  of  my 
hospitality,  my  door  shall  always  be  open  to  you ;  and  the 
more  readily,  that  others  are  closed  !  ” 

Jones  was  a  good  deal  affected,  but  struggled  to  conceal 
his  emotion. 

“  No,”  he  articulated,  with  a  slightly  faltering  voice,  but 
a  steady  eye,  “  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  friendship  which 
might  bring  odium  on  you.  I  need  not  say  how  delightful  it 
would  be  to  me  ;  but  ” - 

“  My  father,”  interrupted  Miss  Manners,  “  can  easily  bear 
a  little  burden  to  lighten  another’s  great  one.  Can  you  not, 
father  ?  ” 

“My  good  child,”  he  replied,  “you  know  me,  and  can 
speak  for  me.  Sir,”  he  added,  “  my  good  wishes  and  prayers 
attend  you.” 

Jones  took  his  leave,  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude, 
when  Mr  Manners  came  running  after  him,  with  his  hat  on, 
to  see  whether  the  crowd  had  wholly  dispersed,  and  resolved 
to  accompany  him  if  necessary.  On  reaching  the  road,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  discovered  that  everything  was  perfectly  quiet ; 
and  the  good  man,  having  escorted  him  only  a  short  distance 
on  his  way,  left  him  to  his  reflections. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  train  of  thought 
which  passed  through  Jones’s  mind,  as  he  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  centre  of  the  village.  Buoyant  feelings  and 
hopes,  such  as  he  had  not  experienced  for  years  before, 
suddenly  filled  his  breast :  glimmerings  of  bright  thought 
flashed  on  his  mind ;  were  speedily  checked,  and  again  burst 
forth.  Some  of  the  people  were  lounging  about  their  doors 
as  he  passed ;  but  he  heeded  not — he  cared  not.  He  felt 
happy.  Visions  of  mild  gray  eyes  and  chestnut  ringlets  en¬ 
grossed  his  senses.  They  were  Miss  Manners’s.  A  low  but 
sweet  voice  filled  his  ears.  It  was  hers.  His  memory  re¬ 
called  certain  kindly  expressions ;  and  it  was  her  lips  that 
had  uttered  them.  On  arriving  at  his  lodging,  he  thought 
the  way  had  been  short :  he  entered,  and  was  welcomed  by 
his  old  landlady,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  years,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  few  who  would  listen  to  nothing  to  his  dis¬ 
credit. 

That  night,  Jones  sat  up  long,  and  thought  much.  The 
window  of  his  room  looked  down  upon  the  glen,  the 
stream,  the  corn-mill,  and  across  to  the  high  and  wooded 
banks,  and  upwards  to  where,  on  this  particular  night,  the 
full  round  moon  climbed,  and  threw  a  glittering  bar  of  light 
upon  the  water ;  and  never,  to  the  eye  of  our  lonely  muser, 
looked  so  lonely,  or  shone  upon  so  fair  a  scene.  If,  at  that 
moment,  he  harboured  an  evil  thought  or  an  angry  feeling,  it 
soon  melted  in  the  rising  tide  of  holier  emotions.  The  quiet 
and  softness  of  the  night  became,  for  the  time,  a  portion  of 
his  own  being ;  and  the  pale  light,  resting  on  his  features, 
communicated  to  them  much  of  its  gentleness  and  beauty. 
For  several  hours  he  continued  in  deep  reverie.  At  length 
he  began  to  feel  chilly,  as  the  thin  watery  light,  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  dawn,  made  its  appearance;  and  he  reluctantly 
withdrew  to  rest ;  but  only  to  dream  over  the  images  of 
beauty  with  which  his  mind  was  surcharged. 

Next  morning  broke  forth — a  benign  and  balmy  Sabbath. 
He  was  the  earliest  at  church,  and  lingered  the  latest  in  the 
churchyard.  The  subject  of  Mr  Manners’s  discourse  was 
charity ;  but  when  the  people  came  out,  they  passed  by 
Jones  with  a  scowl,  and  went  on  their  several  ways,  talking 
mysteriously  together.  Jones,  however,  had  again  seen  Miss 
Manners.  It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  he  threw  himself 
in  her  way  ;  but,  whether  from  design  or  accident,  their  eyes 
met.  She  bowed  gracefully  to  him ;  but  he  was  not  prepared 
for  this  public  recognition.  For  the  moment  he  felt  con¬ 
fused,  his  heart  buttered,  and  he  passed  on  with  two  or  three 


hurried  steps.  This  incident,  trifling  as  it  was,  deprived  him 
of  a  whole  night’s  sleep.  He  feared  he  had  betrayed  some 
awkwardness  on  the  occasion ;  and  yet,  somehow  or  other, 
he  had  no  fear  of  obtaining  her  forgiveness.  Often  and  often 
he  walked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  manse,  avoiding  being 
seen  by  her,  but  still  seeing  her  ;  or,  if  not,  indulging  the 
delight  of  being  near  her.  He  had  no  heart  to  walk  in  any 
other  direction.  If  he  strolled  out  in  the  morning,  or  in  the 
quiet  of  the  evening,  he  proceeded  almost  instinctively  towards 
the  manse  ;  and  if  he  passed  any  distance  beyond  it,  an  irre¬ 
sistible  impulse  caused  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 

These  lonely  walks,  often  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  object,  were  not  unobserved  by  the  villagers, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  speculation.  Many  weeks  passed,  and 
still  the  mystery  continued ;  and  Jones  found  ere  long,  that 
he  was  regarded  not  only  with  suspicion,  but  terror.  All  the 
petty  crimes,  too,  which  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  were 
set  down  to  his  charge ;  and  time,  which  he  thought  would 
clear  his  name,  seemed  only  to  blacken  it  the  more.  Every 
means,  too,  were  taken  to  persecute  him,  and  drive  him  from 
the  place ;  but  absence  to  him  was  now  despair.  He  was 
chained  to  the  spot  by  an  uncontrollable  destiny ;  and  felt 
that,  although  pressed  to  the  uttermost,  he  was  yet  wholly 
incapable  of  retreat. 

Jones  was  proprietor  of  a  small  property  in  the  village, 
which  had  been  left  him  by  an  uncle,  and  which  first  induced 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  that  quarter  ;  he  had  also  a 
small  sum  of  money  laid  out  at  interest ;  and,  both  together, 
had  hitherto  yielded  him  a  sufficient  competency. 

One  by  one,  however,  the  houses  on  which  he  chiefly  relied 
became  tenantless,  and  nothing  seemed  to  await  him  but 
poverty  and  wretchedness. 

But  then  Miss  Manners  !  Like  a  star  in  the  heavens,  she 
became  brighter  as  his  prospects  darkened ;  and  yet  he  feared 
that,  like  a  star,  he  could  only  admire  her  at  a  distance.  He 
had  told  his  love  to  the  listening  winds ;  he  had  whispered  it 
to  his  pillow ;  he  had  mingled  his  plaint  with  that  of  the 
running  brooks.  But,  to  human  ear,  he  had  breathed  it 
neither  in  sighs  nor  words.  Him,  a  wanderer  and  an  out¬ 
cast,  what  maid  could  ever  love  ?  Could  he  have  asked  Miss 
Manners  to  share  happiness  with  him,  the  case  might  have 
been  otherwise  ;  but  what  must  be  his  fate  when  he  had  only 
wretchedness  to  offer  ?  He  thought  of  her  till  she  became 
purely  a  being  of  his  imagination ;  and,  being  all  that  his 
imagination  could  paint  her,  she  became  too  much  for  him  to 
hope  ever  to  possess. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what,  at  this  early  stage  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  were  Miss  Manners’s  feelings  towards  Jones. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  she  had  conceived  for  him  a 
kind  of  romantic  interest.  She  was  eccentric  in  her  dis¬ 
position,  but  fervent  in  her  attachments ;  and,  without  know¬ 
ing  much  about  him,  she  had,  partly  from  compassion,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  from  a  secret  love  of  being  regarded  sin¬ 
gular,  uniformally  advocated  his  cause  whenever  occasion 
offered. 

One  evening,  two  or  three  young  girls  were  assembled  at 
the  manse.  They  were  the  daughters  of  a  person  of  some 
consideration  in  the  place,  and  Miss  Manners’s  occasional 
associates.  After  tea,  Mr  Manners  withdrew  to  his  studies ; 
and,  as  the  evening  had  set  in  rather  cold,  the  ladies  drew 
near  the  fire  to  converse. 

“Come,  now,”  said  Miss  Manners,  as  she  stirred  the  fire 
till  it  blazed  and  crackled  right  merrily,  “  let  us  make  our¬ 
selves  comfortable  and  happy.  Emily,  here  ” — sitting  down 
besjde  the  dullest  of  her  guests — “  looks  as  sad  as  if  she  had 
just  lost  her  sweetheart.” 

“  Oh,  she  ’ll  be  thinking  of  Willie  Green  !  ”  said  another  of 
the  girls. 

A  third  giggled.  Emily  looked  sad ;  and  Miss  Manner# 
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cheered  her  by  remarking  that  Willie  was  a  very  decent 
fellow. 

“He’s  no  sweetheart  of  mine,”  said  Emily,  indifferently, 
at  the  same  time  glancing  up  to  the  ceiling. 

An  enormous  “  Good  gracious  !  ”  or  some  such  expression, 
rushed  to  the  eyes  of  another  of  the  girls ;  but  as  Miss  Man¬ 
ners  checked  her,  she  did  not  get  telling  how  often  she  had 
seen  her  and  Willie  together,  and  how  well-known  it  was  that 
the  day  was  all  but  fixed. 

“  Now,  don’t  tease  her,”  said  Miss  Manners.”  “  1  see  we 
must  change  the  subject.” 

Accordingly,  Willie  Green  was  dismissed,  and  William 
Jones  introduced.  Every  one,  except  Miss  Manners,  had 
something  to  say  against  him — some  frightful  story  to  relate 
in  which  he  had  acted  a  principal  part.  One  told  how,  on 
one  evening — darker  than  all  other  evenings — he  had  been 
seen  lounging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  and  such  a 
farm ;  and  how,  next  morning,  one  of  the  farmer’s  children 
died.  Another  related  how  he  had  been  heard  to  rave  to 
himself  when  he  thought  no  one  was  near ;  and  many  were 
the  extraordinary  casualties  in  which  he  was  declared  to  have 
been  concerned. 

“  Pshaw  !  idle  tales,”  said  Miss  Manners,  who  had  sat  for 
some  time  silent.  “  I  have  seen  the  man,  and  do  not  think 
him  one-half  so  bad  as  he  is  represented.  Never  yet  have 
I  met  any  one  who  had  seen  him  do  a  wrong  action ; 
and  yet  every  one  will  swell  the  cry  against  him.  0  world  ! 
world  !  ” 

The  young  ladies  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  serious 
tone  in  which  Miss  Manners  spoke,  but  laughed  it  of,  without 
attempting  to  argue  the  matter.  How  little  did  they  know 
— how  little  did  Miss  Manners  know — that,  at  that  very 
time,  the  man  they  spoke  of  was  wandering  in  the  darkness, 
not  far  off,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  lighted  window  of  the 
room  in  which  they  sat !  And  oh,  what  feelings  would  have 
filled  the  breast  of  poor  Jones,  if  he  had  known  that  the  fight 
on  which  he  gazed  so  intently  was  rendered  still  brighter  by 
those  eyes  which  he  loved  best  in  the  world  being  kindled  in 
his  defence ! 

However,  the  conversation  soon  took  a  fighter  turn  ;  and 
was  only  interrupted,  at  length,  by  the  appearance  of  Willie 
Green,  who  was  ushered  in  “  by  accident,”  and  seemed  very 
desirous  to  impress  upon  all  present  that  he  had  no  particular 
errand.  Sly  looks  were  interchanged,  which  no  one,  of  course, 
saw ;  and  Willie  was  speedily  inducted  as  one  of  the  party. 
Supper  followed,  at  which  Mr  Manners  was  present ;  and 
when  the  hour  of  departure  came,  Miss  Manners  threw  on 
her  bonnet,  to  trot  them,  as  she  expressed  it,  to  the  garden 
gate. 

On  going  down  the  walk,  Mr  Green,  who  was  the  pink  of 
politeness,  offered  Miss  Manners  his  arm ;  but  the  latter 
knew  she  would  not  offend  him  by  refusing.  One  by  one, 
he  applied  to  the  other  girls ;  till,  as  a  last  resource,  he  made 
an  appeal  to  Emily,  who,  after  some  feeble  show  of  following 
their  example,  relented  ;  and,  while  Miss  Manners  and  the 
rest  proceeded  onwards,  Green  and  Emily  lagged  gradually 
behind.  Miss  Manners  escorted  the  party  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  on  their  way,  and  then  bade  them  good  night.  Mr 
Green  offered  to  accompany  her  back ;  but  she  broke  off, 
saying  she  was  not  afraid.  The  night  was  rather  dark  ;  but, 
in  truth,  it  was  not  late ;  and  she  tripped  on  her  way  home¬ 
wards  without  fear  of  molestation. 

As  she  approached  the  garden,  however,  she  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  walking  on  before  her,  with  that  slow  and 
apparently  lounging  step  which  indicates  the  absence  of  any 
pressing  or  definite  object.  It  was  Jones.  Her  heart  failed 
her  for  a  moment ;  but  instantly  recovering  herself  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  her  way,  and  passed  him.  It  was  dark.  There 
was  no  one  else  near,  A  rush  of  frightful  thoughts  came 


upon  her  mind ;  her  step  faltered ;  and  she  felt  as  if  about  to 
faint. 

This  was  a  moment,  with  Jones,  of  intense — of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  emotion.  He  had  heard  her  fight  step  behind  him,  but 
knew  not  that  it  was  hers.  No  sooner,  however,  had  her 
graceful  form  caught  his  eye,  than  a  strange  wildness  of 
thought  and  feeling  seized  him,  approaching  almost  to  deli¬ 
rium.  She  was  alone.  He  had  long  wished  for  such  an 
opportunity  to  declare  his  passion  ;  and  yet,  now  that  it  had 
arrived,  he  trembled  to  embrace  it.  To  allow  it  to  pass  was, 
in  all  probability,  to  entail  upon  himself  many  more  weeks 
or  months  of  racking  anxiety,  uncertainty,  and  suspense ; 
and  yet  to  embrace  it  was,  perhaps,  to  set  the  last  seal  to 
his  despair.  On  such  a  subject  he  could  have  debated  for 
weeks ;  but  now,  the  least  hesitation,  and  the  opportunity 
was  lost. 

While  these  contending  thoughts  distracted  his  mind,  Miss 
Manners  started,  and  almost  paused,  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden 
panic.  This  fixed  his  resolution. 

‘  Dear  lady  !  ”  he  said,  in  a  bland  and  tremulous  voice, 
“  you  seem  frightened.  I  trust  it  is  not  of  me  you  are  afraid. 
Believe  me,  you  are  near  one  who  would  protect,  not  harm 
you.” 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  she  inquired,  faintly. 

“  Who  am  I  ?”  he  replied.  “  In  truth,  I  can  hardly  tell 
you  who  I  am.  I  am  one,  madam,  lost  both  to  himself  and 
the  world — an  outcast — a  wanderer  in  solitary  places — a 
madman — a  dreamer !  0  sweet  lady  ! — but  I  am  wrong  to 

speak  thus.” 

“  I  know  you  now,”  she  said,  gaining  courage;  “  your  name 
is  Jones,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  madam,”  he  answered,  “  that  is  my  unfortunate 
name;  but,  if  the  world  knew  all — or  if  you  knew  all,  I 
would  not  care  for  the  world.” 

“  Tell  me,”  she  said,  but  with  some  hesitation,  as  if  in 
doubt  whether  it  was  proper  to  stay. 

“  I  will,  if  you  ’ll  forgive  me,”  he  said ;  “  but  my  story  is, 
perhaps,  long.  Will  you  walk  on  ?  ” 

Mis  Manners  proceeded  slowly  along,  with  Jones  at  her 
side. 

“  I  have  now,”  resumed  the  latter,  “  resided  for  nearly  six 
years  in  this  village.  In  my  intercourse  with  the  world,  I 
had  been  unfortunate,  and  retirement  was  what  I  sought.  I 
found  it  here  ;  and,  between  the  study  of  books  and  nature, 
I  felt  myself  happy,  and  associated  but  little  with  my  neigh¬ 
bours.  I  do  not  weary  you  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Miss  Manners ;  “  go  on.” 

“  At  length,”  he  continued,  “  I  began  to  feel  that  mar¬ 
riage  would  be  an  addition  to  my  happiness ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  I  cast  my  eyes  round  among  the  fair  maidens  of  the 
village.  They  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  Jessie  Renton. 
She  lived  within  a  few  doors  of  me,  and  I  had  often  seen 
and  admired  her  in  my  walks.  I  thought  I  loved  her — for, 
at  that  time,  I  had  not  learned  what  true  love  was — and 
offered  to  make  her  my  wife.  I  dealt  candidly  and  openly 
with  her.  In  education,  I  need  not  say  that  I  knew  she  was 
much  beneath  me  ;  but  she  seemed  warm-hearted  and  docile, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  loving  pastime  for  me  to  make 
her  my  pupil.  I  was  not  ignorant,  however,  that  she  had 
other  lovers ;  and  although  she  certainly  encouraged  my 
addresses,  I  saw  reason  to  discontinue  my  suit.  About  this 
time,  the  awful  event  took  place,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
already  known  to  you ;  and,  simply  because  I  had  been 
abroad  on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  and  near  the  fatal  spot, 
and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  circumstance  of  my  attach¬ 
ment,  which  I  had  taken  no  pains  to  conceal,  suspicion  fas¬ 
tened  upon  me.  I  will  not — indeed  I  cannot — tell  you  what 
laceration  of  feeling — what  distraction  of  mind — I  have  since 
suffered.  But  you — you,  0  lady !  is  it  wonderful  that  I 
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should  love  you  ? — you  who,  when  all  the  world  was  against 

me,  spoke  kindly  to  me  ? — you - forgive  me,  but  I  love — 

I  adore  you ;  day  and  night  you  have  been  my  dream — my 
idol !  But  I  rave ;  and  yet,  do  not  think  me  quite  mad  ; 
for  I  know  I  am  partly  so,  and  madness  knows  not  itself. 
0  lady  ! — pardon  me  !  but  my  heart  will  not  let  my  tongue 
speak,  lest  it  should  wrong  it  —  could  my  heart  speak, 
could” - 

“  Sir — sir  !  ”  interrupted  Miss  Manners  ;  “  this  is  frenzy  ! 
I  beg,  sir,  you  will  desist.  So  sudden — so” - 

“  Sudden  !  ”  exclaimed  Jones.  “  My  love  may  have  been 
sudden  ;  but,  for  weeks,  for  months,  it  has  taken  possession 
of  me.  But,  pardon  me,  madam,”  he  added,  in  a  calmer 
tone.  “  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  know  too  well  that  I  dare 
not  hope  ;  but  an  humble  offering  may  be  laid  upon  a 
lofty  shrine.  All  I  ask  is  your  compassion  :  say  only  you 
pity  me,  and  I  shall  embalm  the  words  in  my  memory  for 
ever  !  ” 

Miss  Manners  did  pity  him ;  but  begged  him,  as  he  valued 
his  own  happiness,  to  banish  from  his  mind  all  such  thoughts 
as  he  had  expressed. 

“  Ah,  madam,”  said  he,  “ask  me  to  part  with  life,  and  I 
may  obey  you  ;  but,  while  life  remains,  I  never  can  cease  to 
love  you.” 

They  had  now  reached  the  entrance  to  the  garden  ;  and 
Miss  Manners  held  out  her  hand,  saying — 

“  Good  night.” 

Jones  took  the  hand.  There  was  no  glove  on  it;  and, 
gently  raising  it,  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

“  Madam,”  he  articulated,  “  good  night  ;  farewell. 
While  you  are  asleep,  I  shall  be  thinking  of  you.  On  this 
road,  gazing  on  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  I  think 
you  are,  I  shall  enjoy  more  rest  than  anywhere  else  I  can 

g°-" 

He  was  about  to  add  something  more ;  but  his  utterance 
became  choked  ;  and,  again  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
while  a  tear  fell  on  it,  he  turned  abruptly  away.  Miss 
Manners  said  not  a  word — her  heart  was  too  full — but  closed 
the  gate  behind  her  and  disappeared.  Jones  listened.  He 
heard  her  step  as  she  went  up  the  gravel  walk,  and  he 
heard  nothing  more.  The  night  was,  by  this  time,  fearfully 
dark,  and  everything  around  him  was  silent.  He  walked  on 
a  short  distance,  returned,  and  again  walked  on.  His  mind 
was  whirling  and  confused.  He  tried  to  recollect  every  word 
which  Miss  Manners  had  said,  and  by  this  means  to  get  at 
the  real  state  of  her  feelings  ;  but  he  was  too  much  agitated 
for  reflection.  On  gaining  his  lodging,  he  felt  faint,  and 
put  himself  immediately  to  bed.  All  night  long  he  tossed 
about  in  sleepless  excitement ;  and,  in  the  morning,  fell  into 
a  feverish  doze,  broken  by  unintelligible  dreams.  When  he 
awoke,  he  rose  up,  and  felt  so  giddy  as  to  be  unable  to  stand, 
and  again  went  to  bed.  During  the  day,  he  felt  shivering 
and  unwell ;  and,  the  next  day,  the  same  symptoms  con¬ 
tinued,  and  with  increased  violence.  Another  day  arrived 
— another,  and  another — and  all  consciousness  left  him. 
Several  weeks  elapsed,  and  found  him  still  bedridden, 
but  convalescent;  and  it  was  nearly  three  months  before 
he  was  enabled  to  venture  out,  and  then  only  when  the  sun 
was  warm. 

“You  have  been  long  out,  Marion,"  said  Mr  Manners 
to  his  daughter,  as  she  returned  from  her  accidental  inter¬ 
view  with  Jones.  “  I  was  afraid  some  accident  had  be¬ 
fallen  you.” 

No,”  said  Miss  Manners,  whose  eyes  were  slightly  in¬ 
flamed  ;  for,  somehow  or  other,  she  had  wept  before  entering 
the  house  :  “  no  accident.” 

“Child,”  said  her  father,  “what  has  happened  —  you 
look  ill !  ” 

Miss  Manners  told  all — her  meeting  with  Jones,  and  his 


passionate  declaration  ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  her  father 
conjured  her  not  to  think  of  him,  she  thought  of  him  all 
night  long. 

The  news  of  Jones’s  illness  spread  rapidly  through  the 
village  ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  excited  little  sympathy. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr  Manners  and  the  surgeon  of  the 
village,  no  one  looked  near  liis  abode ;  and  many  were  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gossips,  that  few  tears  would  be  shed 
for  him,  and  that  he  might  bless  Heaven  he  was  allowed  to 
die  in  bed.  From  the  manse,  however,  he  received  much 
attention.  Anxious  inquiries  concerning  the  state  of  his 
health  were  made  almost  daily,  accompanied,  occasionally, 
with  presents  of  wine  and  jellies.  This  afforded  Jones  de¬ 
lightful  materials  for  reflection ;  and,  while  his  health  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve,  he  occupied  his  mind  with  dreams  of  the 
future,  which  his  better  judgment  told  him  were  too  bright 
ever  to  be  realised. 

It  was  on  a  mild  spring  morning  that  the  poor  invalid  sallied 
forth  for  the  first  time  since  his  illness.  He  was  still  rather 
pale  and  feeble ;  but  the  air  was  warm  for  the  season,  and  he 
felt  happy  on  being  released  from  his  confinement.  His  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  he  walked  through  the  village,  brought  the 
people  to  then’  doors  as  before ;  and  the  old  remarks  about 
“  the  man  that  was  tried  for  murder,”  were  made  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  Nevertheless,  he  was  allowed  to  pass  unmolested, 
and  was  soon  clear  of  the  houses.  The  effect  of  natural 
scenery,  and  more  particularly,  perhaps,  of  the  weather,  on 
the  animal  spirits,  has  often  been  remarked,  and  the  pleasing 
train  of  thought  which  now  passed  through  the  mind  of  our 
hero,  might  partly  have  arisen  from  this  cause.  The  sun 
was  unshaded,  and  the  road  warm  and  dry.  On  either  side 
the  leaves  were  budding  from  the  hedges,  and  the  cheerfu.. 
warbling  of  birds  infused  a  delicious  and  summer-like  feeling 
into  his  heart.  He  had  gone  out  without  any  precise  object, 
and  merely  to  enjoy  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air — so  delightful 
after  long  confinement  to  a  sick  chamber ;  but  his  steps 
had  led  him  almost  involuntarily  in  the  direction  of  the 
manse.  On  reaching  the  gate,  he  stopped,  loitered  on  for  a 
few  yards,  and  again  stopped.  He  then  turned  back  and 
hesitated,  and  at  last  made  bold  to  enter.  As  he  wound  his 
way  slowly  up  the  walk,  which  was  neatly  laid  off  on  either 
side  with  flowers  and  shrubbery,  he  felt  more  collected  than, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  could  have  imagined  possible ; 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  he  was  seated  in  the  neat  drawing¬ 
room  of  the  manse,  pouring  out  his  gratitude  to  Miss  Manners 
for  the  kindness  and  attention  he  had  experienced  during  his 
illness. 

While  the  two  sat  conversing  together,  Mr  Manners 
entered.  He  congratulated  Jones  on  his  recovery ;  but 
the  latter  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  his  manner  towards 
him  was  less  frank  than  formerly.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
old  man  was  a  good  deal  alarmed  for  his  daughter,  whom  he 
had  warned  to  discourage  his  addresses ;  and,  although  de¬ 
sirous  to  treat  him  with  kindness,  endeavouring  to  avoid 
everything  which  might  seem  an  approval  of  his  suit.  Jones 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  prolong  his  visit ;  and,  after  cor¬ 
dially  repeating  his  thanks  for  the  various  acts  of  kindness  he 
had  experienced,  rose  up  and  took  his  leave. 

To  her  poor  lover,  Miss  Manners  had  never  appeared  so 
lovely  as  on  this  occasion.  He  left  the  house  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  never  beholding  her  more;  but  scarcely  had  he 
quitted  her  presence,  than  he  felt  that  to  remain  long  away 
were  impossible.  Her  beauty ;  her  goodness ;  her  kind 
words  ;  her  kinder  looks ;  all — all  rushed  to  his  mind ;  and 
his  feelings,  which  had  been  somewhat  calmed  by  his  illness, 
acquired  even  more  than  their  wonted  fire.  Day  after  day, 
as  he  continued  to  gather  strength,  he  revisited  all  his  old 
haunts,  and  felt  as  if  he  had  just  returned  from  a  sojourn 
in  a  distant  land.  Everything  was  new  and  fresh ;  but,  with 
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every  scene,  old  feelings  were  associated.  To  him  Miss 
Manners  was  still  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place,  from 
whom  it  derived  all  its  beauty,  and  to  whom  the  worship  of 
his  heart  was  involuntary  offered. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Manners  had  received  strict  injunctions 
from  her  father  not  to  receive  his  visits  except  when  he 
himself  was  at  home.  To  this  course  he  had  been  urged, 
not  so  much  hy  his  own  feelings  towards  him,  as  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends.  Indeed,  Jones  was  rather  a  favourite 
with  him.  He  would  willingly  have  done  much  to  serve  him  ; 
and  yet,  when  the  happiness  of  his  daughter  was  at  stake,  he 
often  reflected  on  the  awful  consecpiences  which  might  ensue, 
if  he  were  really  the  guilty  wretch  whom  so  many  suspected 
he  was. 

About  this  time,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  put  an 
end  to  his  doubts. 

Among  those  who  mourned  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  poor 
village  maiden,  the  grief  of  her  lover,  George  Merrideth, 
had  been  observed  to  be  the  wildest.  For  some  days,  he 
had  wandered  about  like  one  demented ;  and  all  who  wit¬ 
nessed,  respected  and  commisserated  his  anguish.  Latterly, 
however,  he  had  disappeared  entirely  from  the  public  view 
and  it  was  hinted  by  some  that  his  mind  had  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  occurrence.  One  morning,  Mr  Manners  was 
suddenly  sent  for  to  attend  at  his  deathbed.  When  he 
entered,  the  patient  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  dozing  sleep ; 
and  he  was  motioned  to  a  seat  near  the  bed.  The  light 
was  almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  chamber  ;  and  the 
only  other  person  present,  was  the  mother  of  the  dying 
lad,  who  was  a  widow.  She  was  wasted  with  grief  and 
watching,  and  seemed  just  such  a  figure  as  a  painter  would 
have  chosen  to  heighten  the  melancholy  of  such  a  scene. 
As  she  came  round  and  whispered  some  scarcely  articulate 
words  into  the  clergyman’s  ear,  her  son  murmured  in  his 
sleep,  became  restless,  and  woke  as  in  terror.  Mr  Manners 
spoke  to  him  in  soothing  words,,  and  referred  to  a  state  of 
happiness  hereafter. 

“Aha!”  cried  he,  “can  I  enter  heaven  with  my  hand 
bloody.  Her  spirit  is  sainted.  I  could  not  go  near  it. 
Oh  no — no — never — never.” 

“  Of  what  is  it  he  speaks  ?”  inquired  Mr  Manners. 

“Oh,  sir!  ”  answered  his  mother,  “his  thoughts  are  wan¬ 
dering.  I  canna  think  he  killed  the  lassie  he  loved.” 

“Ay,  mother,”  said  the  youth,  with  an  effort,  “this  hand 
did  it.  0  fool ! — cut  it  off — off  with  it — it  is  not  my  hand 
— my  hand  never  would  have  done  it.  Oh — oh — mother — 
Jessie.” 

Mr  Manners  was  dumb  with  amazement.  It  was  but  too 
evident  from  whence  the  agony  of  the  youth  flowed,  and  he 
sat  regarding  him  with  looks  of  awe  and  terror. 

“  It  grows  dark,”  continued  the  patient ;  “  but,  softly, 
You  know  I  loved  you  when  you  were  a  child;  but  now 
you  love  another ! — ay,  that ’s  it — you  will  not  be  mine  !  It 
grows  still  darker ! — ha,  ha,  ha ! — fly — fly  !— it  is  done  !  0 

God !  if  I  could  draw  back  !  ” 

The  dying  man  waxed  wilder  in  his  ravings.  After  a 
time,  however,  he  became  comparatively  calm ;  and  on  Mr 
Manners  addressing  him  recognised  his  voice. 

“  Ah,  that  voice  !  ”  he  said.  “  I  have  often  heard  it.  I 
have  not  attended  to  its  counsel ;  but  if  it  could  console — 
oh,  no,  I  cannot  be  consoled.  Your  hand,  sir! — forgive — 
forgive.” 

“  Do  not  ask  forgiveness  of  me,”  said  Mr  Manners. 
“May  God  in  His  mercy  pardon  you  !  ” 

The  wretched  youth  muttered  a  kind  of  incoherent  prayer, 
while  his  mother  dropped  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside.  All 
afterwards  was  wildness  and  despair,  only  relieved  by  inter¬ 
vals  of  exhaustion.  Mr  Manners  continued  to  administer 
such  consolation  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admitted  of, 


and  did  not  leave  the  house  till  the  voice  of  the  guilty  man 
had  become  hushed  in  death,  and  nothing  broke  the  silence 
but  the  moanings  of  the  afflicted  mother. 

Several  days  had  now  passed  since  Jones  visited  the 
manse  ;  and  he  could  hold  out  no  longer.  On  the  very  day 
on  which  Mr  Manners  was  engaged  in  the  melancholy  duty 
we  have  described,  the  unhappy  lover  bent  his  steps  thither 
with  an  anxious  and  fluttering  heart.  As  he  walked  up 
the  garden,  he  observed  Miss  Manners  watering  a  small 
bed  in  which  she  had  planted  some  favourite  flowers. 
The  young  lady  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed  on  beholding 
him.  Her  father’s  injunctions  against  receiving  his  visits 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  mind,  and  she  had 
directed  the  servant,  the  next  time  he  called,  to  say  that  she 
could  not  be  seen.  Now,  however,  there  was  no  escape. 
Jones  walked  towards  her  with  a  smile  of  mingled  fear  and 
admiration ;  and,  if  not  with  cordiality,  she  received  him  at 
least  with  politeness.  Their  conversation,  as  they  strolled 
through  the  garden,  was  at  first  embarrassed,  but  became 
more  free  by  degrees,  and  assumed  at  length  an  almost  con¬ 
fidential  tone.  To  a  person  of  a  romantic  disposition,  Jones’s 
conversation  was  in  a  high  degree  fascinating ;  and  his  com¬ 
panion  in  this  delighful  walk  did  not  conceal  the  pleasure 
with  which  she  listened  to  it.  His  candour  and  unreserve 
she  admired ;  his  misfortunes  she  commiserated :  and  with 
much  that  he  said  she  could  not  fail  to  be  both  interested  and 
flattered.  Nevertheless,  she  avoided  any  word  by  which  she 
thought  she  might  give  encouragement  to  his  hopes ;  while 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  although  freely  expressing  his  passion, 
was  careful  to  avoid  a  syllable  which  might  lead  her  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  his  present  disgrace  and  poverty,  he  presumed 
to  the  honour  of  her  hand.  After  wandering  about  for  some 
time,  their  souls  melting  into  each  other,  Miss  Manners 
could  not  resist  inviting  Mm  into  the  house  to  rest. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  they  seated  themselves  in  the 
parlour,  when  Mr  Manners  appeared.  He  entered  with 
rather  a  hasty  step,  and  his  manner  was  a  good  deal  agitated. 
On  perceiving  Jones,  he  bowed  to  him,  then  turning  to  his 
daughter — 

“  My  cMld !  ”  he  said. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  inquired  Miss  Manners,  in  a  tone  of 
alarm. 

“  Have  you,”  he  continued,  “  forgotten  my  injunctions  ?  ” 

Miss  Manners  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  seemed 
displeased  at  being  taken  to  task  before  a  stranger. 

Jones,  observing  her  embarrassment,  said — 

“  Six’,  I  shall  be  sorry  if  my  presence  here  should  occasion 
you  any  uneasiness.  Believe  me,  I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  intrude  where  I  am  not  welcome.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
cost  me  a  pang,  sir ;  but  if  it  be  your  wish  that  I  should  not 
see  your  daughter  more,  I  shall  try  to  tear  my  heart  from 
her — I  shall  go  and  hide  myself  in  obscurity,  and  endeavour 
to  forget  all  I  have  most  loved  in  this  world !  ” 

Mr  Manners  raised  his  hand,  as  if  commanding  silence,  and 
gazed  steadfastly  on  Ms  daughter.  The  latter  looked  up  to 
him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  exclaimed — 

“  I  think  Mr  Jones  is  innocent !  ” 

“  He  is  innocent,”  said  the  old  man,  emphxitically.  “  Come 
to  my  arms,  both  !  ” 

Both  moved  forward  and  took  the  hand  he  offered,  but 
with  amazement  depicted  on  then'  countenances. 

“  Oh,  my  children  !  ”  he  said,  “  I  have  witnessed  such  a 
scene !  ” 

The  old  man  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and,  for  a  few  moments, 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 

“I  have  been,"  he,  at  length,  proceeded,  “by  the  dying- 
bed  of  the  poor  village-maiden’s  murderer — I  have  heard  the 
fearful  confession  from  his  own  lips.  0  God  !  may  I  never 
behold  such  another  death-bed  I  ” 
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Jones  dropped  on  his  knee,  and  Miss  Manners  clasped  her 
hands  as  in  mute  prayer. 

“Thank  God!”  at  length  exclaimed  the  latter;  “the 
innocent  will  no  longer  suffer  for  the  guilty  !  ” 

“No!”  said  the  old  man.  “Mr  Jones,  you  have  been 
deeply  wronged.” 

“Ay,”  said  Jones;  “hut  not  by  you.  From  you  only 
have  I  received  kindness — kindness  often  better  deserved, 
hut  never  more  needed— often,  perhaps,  bestowed,  but 
never  received  with  deeper  gratitude.  While  every  door 
was  barred  against  me,  yours  was  open — while  every 
heart ” - 

His  utterance  became  choked,  and  he  was  altogether  un¬ 
able  to  proceed.  Mr  Manners  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand ;  and,  with  many  expressions  of  thankfulness,  J ones 
withdrew,  leaving  Miss  Manners  in  tears. 

On  returning  homewards,  it  was  obvious  that  the  news 
of  Merrideth’s  death,  together  with  its  fearful  revelations, 
had  spread  like  wild-fire  through  the  village.  How  different 
was  Jones’s  reception! — nods,  recognitions,  congratulations, 
cheers,  wherever  he  passed !  Of  these,  however,  he  thought 
not :  he  thought  only  of  the  girl  he  had  left  behind  him 
weeping.  That  very  night  he  again  repaired  to  the  manse. 
He  went  often  ;  and  every  succeeding  time  seemed  to  be 
made  more  welcome. 

A  pleasant — a  delightful  change  had  now  taken  place  in 
his  feelings.  The  consciousness  of  having  outlived  the 
slander  which  had  so  long  sullied  his  name,  filled  his  bosom 
with  a  sensation  of  honest  pride,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
degree  of  ease  and  confidence  which  he  had  not  previously 
experienced.  Miss  Manners  was  scarcely  less  gratified  by 
the  mystery  having  been  at  length  cleared  up,  and  the 
public  mind  disabused.  From  her  first  interview  with 
Jones,  she  had  entertained  a  strong  impression  of  his  inno¬ 
cence;  and  the  fact  of  her  good  opinion  of  him  being 
confirmed,  she  regarded  with  feelings  almost  of  triumph. 
Accordingly,  their  meetings  were  mutually  delightful.  If,  at 
any  time,  the  latter  doubted  the  propriety  of  encouraging  his 
visits,  the  reflection  that  she  had  clone  right,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  in  following  the  dictates  of  her  heart,  caused  her .  to 
continue  in  the  same  course.  The  truth  is,  she  pitied 
Jones  ,  and  pity,  it  is  well  known,  is  akin  to  a  still  tenderer 
emotion. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  scene  we  have  described, 
there  was  a  small  evening  party  at  the  manse.  It  was 
given  in  honour  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Green,  who  had  just 
been  a  few  days  married.  The  young  couple  were  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room  in  gay  attire,  and  with  then’  faces 
wreathed  into  still  gayer  smiles ;  and,  in  the  fair  bride, 
Jones,  who  was,  of  course,  present,  recognised  the  lady 
who  had,  on  one  occasion,  betrayed  so  much  alarm  on  his 
doing  her  a  trifling  act  of  kindness.  The  affair,  in  the 
absence  of  more  important  topics  of  conversation,  was 
talked  and  laughed  over;  and  the  bride  acknowledged 
herself  to  have  been  a  very  silly  girl.  All  the  company 
were  soon  in  high  spirits,  and  the  merriment  was  kept  up 
till  it  was  near  midnight.  On  separating,  the  company  could 
not  help  expressing  their  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
night.  It  was  a  clear,  lovely  moonlight ;  and  the  exquisite 
stillness  and  beauty  of  the  scene  caused  some  of  the  younger 
individuals  of  the  party  to  regret  that  they  had  spent  so  much 
time  within  doors.  When  they  reached  the  gate,  Miss  Man¬ 
ners,  who  had  accompanied  them  through  the  garden,  bade 
them  “  good-night.”  “  Good  night,”  said  they,  and  parted  ; 
but  Jones,  who  was  the  last  to  shake  hands  with  her,  could 
not  part.  He  lingered,  pressed  her  hand,  wished  her  good 
night,”  and  still  lingered. 

“  I  must  escort  you  a  little  way  back,”  he  at  length  said  ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  two  strolled  up  the  garden,  hand  in 


hand — she  speaking  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  he  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  moon  and  stars,  until  night,  moon,  and  stars 
were  all  forgotten. 

After  a  few  moments’  silence,  Jones  suddenly  paused,  and, 
pressing  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  said — • 

“  Marion,  I  would  we  might  never  part.  I  never  leave 
you  without  pain.5’ 

“  I  know  not  why  it  should  be  so,”  she  said ;  “  but  you 
must  just  come  back  the  oftener.” 

“  Ay,”  said  he  ;  “  but  even  to  be  absent  from  you  a  little 
while  is  torture.” 

“  I  fear,”  she  said,  “  you  are  but  a  poor  philosopher.” 

“  Ah,”  he  replied,  “  philosophy  can  do  many  things,  but 
it  cannot  cure  the  heartache.  0  Marion  !  I  love  to  call 
you  by  that  name !  It  is  in  your  power  to  end  all  my  an¬ 
xieties  :  a  word — a  word  will  do  it !  How  say  you  ?  May 
I  hope?  Nay,  I  do  hope;  but,  may  I  call  you  by  that 
name  ?  ” 

“What  name?”  interrupted  Miss  Manners,  tremulously. 

“  That  name,  dear  heart,  which  is  the  tenderest  man  can 
bestow  on  woman  ?  ” 

Her  reply  was  inaudible.  Jones,  however,  kissed  her 
lips,  and  she  forbade  him  not.  On  parting,  he  again  kissed 
her,  and  returned  to  his  lodgings  with  feelings  of  unmixcd 
ecstasy. 

A  few  weeks  passed,  they  were  weeks  of  delicious  expect¬ 
ancy,  of  unrestrained  intercourse,  of  active  preparation  ;  and 
the  event  which  was  to  crown  their  happiness  was  duly 
solemnised.  It  was  a  day  of  great  rejoicing  in  the  village  ; 
and,  as  they  dashed  off  on  their  marriage  jaunt,  they  were 
honoured  with  the  blessings  and  cheers  of  a  large  crowd  of 
people  who  had  assembled  to  wish  them  joy.  On  returning, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  similar  demonstrations  of  respect 
awaited  them ;  and  they  continued  to  live  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  them — 
esteemed  for  their  many  virtues,  and  beloved  for  their  simple 
and  unostentatious  manners. 

One  little  incident,  which  happened  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  is  perhaps  worth  relating.  An  old  man,  who  had 
been  long  unable  to  work,  and  to  whom  Jones  had  shown 
much  kindness,  grasped  him  one  day  by  the  hand,  and 
said — 

“  Sir,  I  once  struck  you  on  the  head  with  a  stone  ;  do  you 
forgive  me  ?  ” 

“  I  do,”  was  the  reply ;  “  but  you  must  not  do  so  again.” 
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“  Say  you  love 

His  person — be  not  ashamed  of ’t ;  he ’s  a  man 
For  whose  embraces,  though  Endymion 
Lay  sleeping  by,  Cynthia  would  leave  her  orb, 

And  exchange  kisses  with  him.” 

Massinger. 

“  The  morn  was  fair,  the  sky  was  clear,”  when  Mr  Andrew 
Micklewhame  set  his  foot  aboard  one  of  the  “  Stirling,  Alloa, 
and  Kincardine  Steam  Company’s  ”  boats,  at  the  Chain  Pier, 
Newhaven,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  first-named 
place,  on  a  visit  to  his  old  friend,  Davie  Kerr,  who  had  been, 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  a  respectable  ironmonger  in 
that  romantic  town.  On  reaching  Alloa,  however,  where,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  steamers  pause  for  such  length  of  time 
as  enables  them  to  take  in  a  supply  of  coals,  and  the  tide  to 
run  up,  it  began  to  rain,  in  the  manner  best  expressed  by  the 
household  phrase,  “  auld  wives  and  pipe  stapples.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  Andrew  being  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
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his  time — for  a  week  was  the  utmost  limit  of  his  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  Edinburgh  cloth  establishment  in  which  he 
was  in  in  the  habit  of  wearing  away  his  days  and  his  coat 
sleeves — ascended  from  the  cabin  where  he  had  been  lux¬ 
uriating  over  the  only  volume — the  first  of  “  Wilson’s  Tales 
of  the  Borders  ” — of  which  its  library  could  boast ;  and  un¬ 
furling  his  umbrella,  walked  ashore  in  the  fond  hope  of  see¬ 
ing  or  hearing  something  worth  the  seeing  or  hearing.  And 
Andrew  was  not  disappointed ;  for,  to  his  unspeakable  de¬ 
light,  he  described  against  the  gable-end  of  a  white  house,  a 
play-bill,  on  which  “Venice  Preserved ”  appeared  in  letters 
of  half-an-inch  deep  ;  the  part  of  Pierre,  by  Mr  Ferdinand 
Gustavus  Trash,  and  Jaffier,  by  Mr  Henry  Watkins.  The 
afterpiece,  “  Rob  Roy.”  Being  extremely  partial  to  theatri¬ 
cal  amusements,  of  whatever  description,  and,  moreover,  being 
a  contributor  to  a  dramatic  review,  published  weekly  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  it  occurred  to  Mr  Andrew  Micklewhame 
that  here  he  might,  in  all  probability,  find  materials  sufficient 
on  which  to  establish  a  funny  critique,  that  would  print  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  six  of  the  twelve  pages  of  the  aforesaid 
dramatic  review,  and  yield  him  good  pay.  Such  an  op¬ 
portunity  was  not  to  be  lost.  He  therefore  resolved  on 
remaining  at  Alloa  that  night  to  witness  the  performances, 
and  proceeding  to  Stirling  next  morning  by  the  earliest  con¬ 
veyance. 

Having  arranged  this  to  his  own  content,  he  stalked  ma¬ 
jestically  into  an  inn — without  stopping  to  notice  the  sign 
which  projected  angularly  over  the  door,  bearing  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  among  emerald  waves, 
with  moon-rakers  and  sky-scrapers  ingeniously  mixed  up 
with  the  indigo  clouds  above — and  stoutly  called  for  a  pint 
of  porter  and  a  biscuit,  to  take  the  edge  off  his  appetite. 
This  inn  rejoiced  not  in  a  landlord  ;  he  that  was  the  land¬ 
lord  had,  some  twelve  years  before,  taken  himself  off  to  “  that 
undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller 
returns ;  ”  and  his  widow  had  not  been  lucky  enough  to 
meet  with  another  ready  and  willing  to  let  himself  be¬ 
come  entangled  with  her  in  the  meshes  of  matrimony. 
The  waiters  who  had,  in  her  husband’s  time,  been  wont  to 
serve  the  customers,  had  either  died  out,  or  gone  to  other 
and  better  situations,  and  left  her  with  one  solitary  maid  of 
all  work — the  same  who  had  officiated  as  barmaid  to  the  inn 
for  fifteen  years. 

This  maid  of  all  work — Kirsty  by  name — was  a  tall,  hard- 
featured  woman,  of — by  her  own  acknowledgment — two-and- 
forty  ;  not  very  tidy  in  her  adornment,  nor  very  bewitching 
in  her  manner.  She  it  was  who  brought  Mr  Andrew  Mick¬ 
lewhame  the  pint  of  porter  and  the  biscuit. 

“  I  suppose,  my  dear !  ”  said  Andrew — (he  had  been  a 
gay  deceiver  in  his  youth,  and,  ever  since  that  period,  the 
phrase,  “  my  dear !  ”  had  stuck  to  him,  and  always  when 
speaking  to  a  female  did  he  use  it) — “  I  suppose,  my  dear,” 
continued  he,  “I  can  have  tea,  and  a  beef-steak,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  to  it,  in” — (here  he  stopped,  and  looked 
at  his  watch,  from  which  he  ascertained  that  it  was  then 
half -past  four  o’clock) — “  in  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and,  as  I 
purpose  staying  here  to-night,  I  should  like  a  bed.  Will  you 
arrange  this  for  me  ?  ” 

“Ye  can  easily  get  yer  tea,  sir,”  said  the  woman  of  forty- 
two,  looking  pleased  at  being  addressed  “my  dear;”  “but,  as 
for  the  bed,  unless  ye  like  to  sleep  in  a  dooble-bedded  room, 
we  canna  gie  ye  accommodation.  The  lad  that  sleeps  in  ane  o’ 
the  beds,  is  a  dacent  sort  o’  a  callant.  We  dinna  ken  much 
aboot  him  though ;  for  he  only  comes  liere  at  nicht  for  his 
bed ;  and  in  the  mornings,  after  his  breakfast,  awa’  he  gangs, 
and  we  never  sees  his  face  till  nicht  again ;  except  upon  the 
Sundays,  when  he  aye  has  a  pairty  o’  braw  leddies  an’  gentle¬ 
men  to  dinner  wi’  him.  He  lias  leevt  that  way  for  a  fortnicht 
or  three  weeks ;  an’  my  mistress  hasna  been  the  woman  to 


ask  him  for  a  penny.  Fegs!  I’m  thinkin’  she  has  taen  a 
notion  o’  the  callant.  What  he  is  or  what  he  diz  we  dinna 
ken,  an’  naebody  can  tell  us.” 

“  Mysterious  being !  ”  inwardly  ejaculated  (as  the  novelists’ 
phrase  goes)  Mr  Micklewhame;  then  turning  to  Kirsty, 
with  an  inquiring  look,  he  said — “  Is  he  genteel  in  ap¬ 
pearance  ?  of  good  address  ?  of  pleasing  manner  ?  Is 
he” - 

“  Ou,  ay !  ”  was  the  reply ;  “  he ’s  a’  that — I  never  seed  a 
genteeler  young  man  in  a’  my  days ;  and  sae  handsome  too ; 
sic  black  whiskers,  an’  sae  broad  aboot  the  shuthers.  My 
certie,  he ’s  a  stalworth  chiel.  An’,  as  for  his  address,  lieth, 
man,  he  often  gies  me  a  kiss  in  the  mornings  as  he  gangs 
oot,  and  promises  me  anither  whan  he  comes  back  again. 
Ye  needna  be  the  least  feared  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  wi’ 
him.” 

“Feared!”  muttered  Micklewhame.  “Afraid  of  a  man 
with  black  whiskers  and  broad  shoulders  !  I  flatter  myself 
I  never  was  afraid  in  my  life.”  So  saying,  he  elevated  him¬ 
self  on  his  pins  to  the  same  degree  as  he  rose  at  that  moment 
in  his  own  estimation.  Then  turning  to  the  table  whereon 
he  had  deposited  his  hat,  he  seized  it  up,  and,  with  a  dexterous 
jerk,  stuck  it  on  his  head,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming — “Ye 
may  prepare  the  bed  for  me — I  ’ll  sleep  in  the  room  with  this 
mysterious  man ;  and,  while  the  tea  is  getting  ready,  I  ’ll  just 
take  a  short  stroll.” 

With  these  words  he  left  the  inn. 

Mr  Andrew  Micklewhame  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with 
a  rotundity  of  corpus,  and  a  bachelor  to  boot.  In  his  youth¬ 
ful  days  his  love  for  the  fair  sex  had  partaken  more  of  a 
general  than  a  particular  character ;  and  now  that  he  had 
arrived  at  the  meridian  of  life,  his  taste  had  grown  too 
particular  for  him  to  choose  a  partner  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days  from  among  those  unmarried  ladies  whom  he  ranked 
among  his  acquaintances.  “  Girls,”  he  would  say,  “  are  not 
now  half  so  pretty,  nor  half  so  domestic,  as  they  were  in  my 
young  days.”  Then  he  would  enter  into  a  long  tirade  against 
the  march  of  intellect,  usually  ending  with  a  few  observations 
upon  pianoforte  playing,  and  cooking  a  beef-steak,  the  latter 
accomplishment  being  in  his  opinion — as  it  is  in  that  of  every 
well-thinking  person — the  greater  accomplishment  of  the  two. 
One  lady  was  too  young;  another  was  too  old;  a  third  was 
too  tall  ;  a  fourth  was  too  small ;  a  fifth  had  no  money ; 
a  sixth  had  money,  but  was  downright  ugly ;  a  seventh  was 
ill-tempered :  in  short,  with  every  one  on  whom  his  matri¬ 
monial  ideas  had  condescended  to  settle,  he  had  some  fault 
to  find.  There  is  no  pleasing  one  who  is  predetermined  not 
to  be  pleased. 

Once,  indeed,  at  a  party  to  which  he  had  been  accidentally 
invited,  he  had  felt  a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  nervous  tremulous¬ 
ness  come  over  him  on  being  set  down  at  the  supper  table 
beside  a  lady,  who,  he  discovered,  was  a  widow;  not  from 
her  garb,  however ;  for  widows — that  is,  young  widows  free  of 
encumbrance — usually  dress  themselves  in  a  much  gayer 
manner  than  they  were  wont  to  do  when  “  nice  young 
maidens.”  He  had  made  himself  as  agreeable  as  it  was  in 
his  power  to  do,  drinking  wine  with  her  at  least  half-a-dozen 
times,  and  otherwise  doing,  as  he  supposed,  “the  polite.’1 
Nay,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  volunteer  his  services  in  seeing 
her  home ;  and  on  the  way  over,  (she  was  from  the  country, 
and ,  pro  tempore,  resided  with  a  friend  in  Bruntstield  Place, 
fronting  the  Links,)  he  had  the  boldness  to  pop  the  question. 
He  was  accepted,  and  invited  to  breakfast  with  the  lady  the 
following  morning.  The  morning  came;  but  Andrew  did 
not  go — the  fumes  of  the  wine  having  subsided,  and 
“  Richard  being  himself  again.”  He  had  taken  a  second 
thought  on  the  subject,  and  determined  on  remaining  a 
bachelor ;  by  which  arrangement  the  Widow  Brou  n  was,  like 
Lord  Ullin  for  his  daughter,  “left  lamenting.”  Who  her 
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husband  had  been?  whether  she  had  money?  what  Was  her 
situation  in  life  ?  were  what  Andrew  tried  long  and  earnestly 
to  discover,  but  in  vain — the  "Widow  Brown  seemed  wrapped 
in  mystery ;  and,  from  that  hour,  when  he  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  her  lips  under  a  lamp-post,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing,  in  Bruntsfield  Place,  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
her.  Years  six  in  number — had  elapsed  since  then,  and 
Andrew  had  not  ventured  to  accept  another  invitation  to  an 
evening  party ;  but,  as  soon  as  his  business  for  the  day  was 
over,  he  returned  to  his  solitary  lodging  in  Richmond  Street; 
and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  followed  the  example 
of  the  gentlemen  of  England,  and  “  lived  at  home  at  ease,” 
never  stirring  out,  except  to  pay  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
theatre. 

Ike  localities  of  Alloa  were  quite  unknown  to  Andrew, 
for  the  best  reason  in  the  world — he  had  never  been  in  it 
before ,  but,  by  dint  of  attending  to  the  usual  expedient 

resorted  to  on  like  occasions — that  of  following  his  nose _ 

in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  he  discovered  that  his  feet, 
or  fate,  had  led  him  into  a  dockyard,  where  a  vessel  was 
just  upon  the  point  of  being  wedded  to  the  ocean.  Some 
women  and  men — the  former,  as  usual,  predominant — were 
seated  on  logs  beneath  a  shed ;  others,  the  more  impatient, 
seemingly,  w  ere  walking  about  with  umbrellas  and  parasols 
above  their  heads— young  men  with  young  misses— old  men 
and  babes.  Children  in  then  first  childhood,  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  chiefly  barefooted,  were  scampering  among  the  wet 
sawdust,  round  about  the  logs  of  wood,  in  the  shed  and  out 

of  it,  quite  absorbed  in  the  spirit-stirring  game  of  "tig” _ ever 

and  anon  yelping  out  each  other’s  names,  and  otherwise  ex¬ 
pressing  their  joy  at  not  being  "it.”  Among  their  seniors  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  gabble  to  very  little  purpose,  with  a  pre¬ 
ponderate  share  of  bustle  and  agitation. 

Carpenters  were  thumping  away  at  the  blocks  on  which 
the  vessel  rested,  making  more  noise  than  progress.  At 
length  the.  blocks  were  fairly  driven  out,  and  away  boomed 
the  vessel  into  the  Forth,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled 
spectators.  The  general  interest  then  subsided ;  and,  in  a 
few  minutes  thereafter,  with  the  exception  of  the  carpenters 
and  some  stray  children,  the  dockyard  presented  the  picture  of 
emptiness.  1  he  din  had  ended ;  and  the  multitude,  revers¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  Rob  Roy,  had  left  desolation  where  they 
had  found  plenty. 

_  Tea  over,  Air  Andrew  Micklewhame,  having  first  seen  to 
liis  accommodation  for  the  night,  and  secured  a  place  in  the 
Stirling  omnibus,  which  was  advertised  to  start  the  next 
morning  precisely  at  nine,  wended  his  way  quietly  to  the 
theatre.  It  was  in  the  Assembly  Room — a  rumbling  old 
mansion,  on  the  windows  of  which  "  Time’s  effacing  finders  ” 
had  taken  pains  to  leave  their  marks  so  effectually,  that 
sundry  detachments  of  old  soot-bedizened  “  clouts  ”  filled  up 
those  interstices  where  glass  had  once  been.  "  The  nonpareil 
company  of  comedians  ”  entertained  their  audiences  and  held 
then’  orgies  on  the  second  floor — the  first  being  occupied  as 
an  academy,  where  “  young  gentlemen  are  taken  in  and  done 
foi.  The  scenes  in  which  the  establishment  rejoiced,  were 
five  in  number.  Luckily,  "Venice  Preserved”  did  not  re¬ 
quire  so  many;  but  in  “Rob  Roy ’’the  manager  Avas  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  them  perform  double  duty ;  and,  consequently, 
the  same  scene  was  thrust  on  for  the  inside  of  a  village  inn 
apartment  in  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie’s,  and  the  interior  of  Jean 
M ‘Alpine’s  change-house.  The  audience  department  was 
most  gorgeous;  there  were  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery;  or,  in 
other  words,  front,  middle,  and  back  seats— the  term  "  boxes  ” 
being  applied  to  the  front  form,  to  which  there  Avas  a  back 
attached,  most  aristocratically  garnished  with  green  cloth 
Avith  brass  nails  in  relief.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  form 
"  an  efficient  orchestra  ”  was  placed.  It  consisted  of  a  boy 
to  play  the  panpipe^  and  the  triangles  at  one  and  the  same 
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moment,  a  lad  to  thump  away  at  the  bass  drum,  and  a  blind 
man  to  perform  on  the  clarionet — the  last  being  dignified  in 

le  bills  by  the  title  of  “leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  con- 

uctoi  of  music.  The  Avhole  under  the  immediate  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Mr  Ferdinand  Gustavus  Trash. 

After  an  immensity  of  preliminary  puffs  ’into  the  clarionet, 
occasional  rattles  on  the  drum,  and  consultations  amoiF 
t  lemselves  as  to  the  air  to  be  played,  the  musicians  struck 
up  the  spirit-stirring  "  All  Round  my  Hat ;  ”  which,  though 
achieved  in  beautiful  disregard  of  time  and  concord,  Avas 
received  Avith  great— ay,  with  very  great  applause,  by  the 
momentarily  increasing  audience,  some  of  Avhom  mistook  it 
for  “  God  Save  the  Rang,”  and,  in  an  extreme  fit  of  loyalty, 
bawled  out  "  Off  hats  !  stand  up  !  ”  Avith  which  command 
many  did  not  hesitate  to  comply. 

There  Avas  a  pause,  interrupted  at  length  by  the  loudly 
expressed  AA’ish  of  the  gods  that  the  curtain  should  draAV 
up.  Up  it  went  accordingly,  and  “  Veuice  Preserved” 
commenced  Avith  some  sIioav  of  enthusiasm.  Belvidera 
was  personated  by.  an  interesting  female  of  five-and-thirty, 
av  o,  after  parting  in  tears  from  Jaffier,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
as  the  means  of  acquainting  the  audience  Avith  her  extra¬ 
ordinary  vocal  abilities,  consoled  herself  and  them  Avith 
that  very  appropriate  ditty—' "  Within  a  Mile  of  Edinburgh 
loAvn,  accompanied  by  the  orchestra.  The  Do<m  of 
Venice,  liot  to  be  outdone  as  it  Avere,  left  his  throne°after 
the  terrific  disclosures  of  Jaffier,  and,  in  honest  exultation 
at  the  discovery  of  the  horrid  plot,  solaced  the  mysterious 
Council  of  Ten  Avith—"  I  was  the  boy  for  bewitching  them.” 
The. bass  drum  Avas  particularly  distinguished  in  the  accom¬ 
paniment. 

In  a  critique  of  the  performances  Avhich  Mr  Micklewhame 
SaTS  wou^  have  greatly  added  to  the 

delight  of  those  conversant  with  the  pure  English  idiom,  had 
many  of  the  actors  paid  a  visit,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  first 
floor  of  the  Assembly  Room,  ere  venturing  to  appear  on  the 
second.” 

The.  meagreness  of  the  company  compelled  several  of 
the  principal .  performers  to  play  inferior  parts,  in  addition 
to  those  against  AAdiich  their  names  appeared  in  the  bill. 
For  instance,  in  “  Rob  Roy,”  the  same  person  Avho  performed 
Rashleigh  had  to  “  go  on  ”  in  the  capacity  of  a  peasant, 
and  sing  a  bass  solo  in  the  opening  glee.  Oiven  and  Major 
Galbraith  were  done  by  the  same  individual.  Mattie  suim 
in  the  opening  glee,  and  danced  the  Highland  Fling  at  the 
Pass  of  Lochard,  Avith  Dougal  and  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie. 
Some  of  the. audience  Avere  scandalised  at  the  appearance  of 
Matty  on  this  occasion,  and  began  to  entertain  great  doubts 
of  the  morality  of  the  Bailie,  when  they  saw  his  handmaid  in 
his  company  so  far  from  the  Trongate. 

Seated  on  the  front  form,  with  green  cloth  back  studded 
Avith  brass  nails,  and  immediately  behind  a  toav  of  six 
penny  dipped  candles,  tastefully  arranged  in  order  anion ^ 
an  equivalent  number  of  holes  in  a  stick  placed  in  front  of 
the  drop-scene,  to  divide  the  audience  from  the  actors 
Andrew  Micklewhame  gazed  on  all  this  with  the  stoical 
indifference  of  one  Avho  is  used  to  such  things  :  in  short,  he 
gazed  on  it  with  the  eye  of  an  experienced  critic — the  best 
of  all.  possible  Avays  to  marr  one’s  enjoyment  of  a  play. 
Dccasionally,  koAvever,  he  felt  inclined  to  indulge  in  a 
nearty  laugh;  but. the  dignity  of  the  critic  came  to° his  aid 
and  he  restrained  it  by  turning  aAAray  his  face  from  the  stage 
and  casting  his  scrutinising  glance  around  the  inhabitants  of 
the  seats  in  the  rear,  or  listened  to  the  remarks  of  those  in 
the  pit.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  performance  of 
the  first  act,  and  the  interval  betAveen  it  and  the  second  that 
he,  in  this  manner,  overheard  the  fragments  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  carried  on,  sotto  voce,  in  the  seat  immediately  behind 
him.  He  had  the  curiosity  to  steal  a  glance  at  the  speakers. 
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They  were  a  young  woman,  with  fine  dark  eyes,  and  a  young 
man,  of  apparently  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  with  cheeks 
mZolent  of  rouge,  enveloped  in  a  faded  Petersham  greatcoat, 
whom  Andrew  immediately  set  down  as  belonging  to  the 
company  of  comedians.  He  could  hear  the  young  woman 
with  the  dark  eyes  upbraiding  the  young  man  with  the 
coloured  cheeks  for  deserting  her ;  then  the  young  man  said 
he  had  intended  to  write  her  soon,  with  some  money,  so  she 
ought  not  to  have  followed  him. 

“I  am  pretty  well  situated  in  lodgings  here  at  present,” 
continued  the  young  man.;  “but  I  cannot  venture  to  take 
you  there  to-night,  for  the  fact  of  my  being  a  married 
man  would  not,  were  it  known,  raise  me  in  the  estimation 
of  the  landlady.  But  I  will  procure  other  lodgings  for 
you  after  the  play  is  over ;  and  if  you  do  not  hear  from 
me  in  the  morning,  at  farthest  by  ten,  you  may  call  for 
me  at  the  inn  where  I  am  staying.”  He  ended  by  observing 
that  he  was  w'anted  in  the  next  act  to  go  on  as  a  Highlander ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  left  her,  and  crept  in  behind  the  curtain. 

There  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  all  this ;  yet, 
though  Andrew  knew  that  such  occurrences  happened  daily, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  of  what  he  had  just  overheard, 
and  feeling  interested  in  the  damsel  of  the  sparkling  eyes. 
He  did  not  dare,  however,  to  take  another  peep  at  her,  as  he 
thought  it  would  be  too  marked;  and  when  he  rose,  at 
the  termination  of  the  performances,  to  go  away,  the 
seat  behind  him  was  quite  vacant;  nor  could  he  discern,, 
among  the  dense  mass  of  human  beings  that  obstructed 
the  door-way,  the  slightest  vestige  of  her,  or  the  youth  in 
the  shabby  greatcoat,  who  had  acknowledged  himself  her 
husband. 

The  rain  had  not  ceased  when  Mr  Micklewhame  left  the 
Assembly  Room,  so  he  hurried  to  his  inn  with  all  possible 
despatch.  Mr  Micklewhame  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  economy ;  and  when  he  travelled,  he 
invariably  made  it  a  point  to  take  no  more  than  two  meals 
per  diem — breakfast  and  tea — both  with  a  meat  accompani¬ 
ment  ;  but  this  evening — this  particular  evening — as  he  sat 
toasting  his  toes  before  an  excellent  fire,  in  a  comfortable 
parlour  of  a  comfortable  inn,  and  heard  the  rain  pattering 
against  the  casement,  it,  somehow  or  other,  entered  into  his 
head  that  a  tumbler  of  punch  would  be  by  no  means  amiss. 
A  tumbler  of  punch  was  ordered  in  accordingly ;  after  that 
came  a  second ;  and  a  third ;  and — no  we  can’t  exactly  say 
that  there  was  a  fourth.  At  all  events,  there  was  a  marked 
inclination  first  towards  one  side  of  the  staircase,  and  then 
towards  the  other,  in  Mr  Andrew  Micklewhame’s  ascent  to 
his  bedroom  that  evening.  Nay,  more;  he  attempted  to 
kiss  Kirsty  as  she  was  depositing  the  candlestick  upon  the 
table  ;  but  he  missed  his  aim,  and  measured  his  length 
on  the  floor.  By  the  time  he  was  up  again,  Kirsty  had 
vanished. 

Mr  Micklewhame  was  a  little  annoyed  that  he  could  not 
mse  the  precaution  of  bolting  his  door.  The  mysterious  man, 
with  the  black  whiskers  and  broad  shoulders,  had  not  yet 
claimed  his  bed,  although  it  was  pretty  well  on  towards 

“  The  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal.’’ 

“  I  don ’t  half  like  this  sleeping  in  a  double-bedded  room, 
with  a  man  I  never  saw,”  be  thought,  but  did  not  venture  to 
say  it  aloud,  lest  some  one  might  be  within  ear  shot,  and  set 
him  down  as  a  coward.  “  I  wonder,”  exclaimed  lie,  as  he 
proceeded  to  undress  before  the  yet  glowing  embers  of  a 
consumptive  fire,  “whether — hie— -whether  the  f — f — fellow 
snores.  I  shan’t  sleep,  I  in  sure — hie — I  shan’t — hie — sleep, 
if  the  f — f — fellow  snores.” 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  very  sensible  observation, 
he  got  into  one  of  the  beds  in  the  best  way  he  could,  covered 
himself  up  warm,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 


Dreams  visited  his  pillow ;  distorted  visions,  in  which 
Kirsty,  the  dark-eyed  damoiselle,  and  the  man  with  the 
black  whiskers,  bore  prominent  parts,  flitted  across  his  fancy. 
Then  he  felt  himself  borne  through  the  air  by  a  vulture  in  a 
shabby  brown  greatcoat,  which  set  him  down  on  the  top  of  a 
high  house,  and  flew  away.  He  thought  he  got  up  and 
groped  his  way  along  the  house-top  ;  but,  missing  his  footing, 
lie  fell  over,  and  would  certainly  have  had  his  brains  dashed 
out  upon  the  pavement  below,  had  not  the  motion  of  his 
descent  caused  him  to  start  and  awaken.  All  was  still 
within  the  chamber.  He  looked  out  of  bed,  but  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  signs  of  the  appearance  of  his  mysterious  neighbour ; 
so  he  composed  himself  to  sleep  again.  This  time,  however, 
he  was  not  so  successful  as  at  first :  for  it  was  only  after 
some  time  that  he  could  coax  himself  into  a  sort  of  doze — 
something  betwixt  sleeping  and  waking.  While  in  this  state, 
he  fancied  he  saw  the  man  in  the  brown  greatcoat  enter  the 
room;  then  he  saw  a  flash  of  light ;  then  he  imagined  he  smelt 
sulphur  ;  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  felt  himself  in  reality 
pulled  half  out  of  bed. 

“  Hollo !  hollo  !  ”  cried  he  ;  “  what  the  deuce  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  ”  and  he  rubbed  his  eyes  until  he  found  himself  wide 

awake. 

“Sir,  sir !”  cried  a  voice,  “  you ’ve  made  a  mistake — you’ve 
got  into  my  bed  in  place  of  your  own.” 

Any  one  in  Andrew’s  place  but  Andrew  himself,  would 
have  cursed  and  sworn  like  a  trooper  at  a  person  daring  to 
awaken  him  from  a  comfortable  snooze,  upon  such  slight 
pretences ;  but  Andrew  was  a  peaceable  man — he  never 
liked  to  make  any  disturbance — and  he  actually,  without 
saying  a  word,  turned  out  of  the  bed  he  had  warmed  for 
himself,  and  allowed  the  stranger  to  get  into  his  place.  He 
was  sure,  at  all  events,  that  he  had  not  given  up  his  bed  to 
any  but  the  lawful  tenant  of  the  room ;  for  a  blink  of 
fire-light  gleamed  upon  a  pair  of  extensive  whiskers,  with 
shoulders  to  correspond.  The  features  struck  Andrew  as 
being  familiar  to  him  ;  but  he  could  not,  though  he  tried,  for 
the  life  of  him,  recollect  where  he  had  before  seen  them.  He 
cursed  the  fellow’s  impudence,  as  he  discovered  that  the 
smell  of  sulphur  which  had  saluted  his  olfactory  nerves,  was 
not  the  smell  of  sulphur,  but  of  a  candle  having  been  blown 
out.  He  did  not  dare,  though,  to  utter  a  word  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  felt  very  much  afraid — indeed,  so  much  so,  that  it 
was  not  till  after  an  hour’s  perambulation  through  the  room, 
that  he  could  prevail  on  himself  to  lie  down  in  the  empty 
bed.  Again  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  the  morning  light  was  streaming  into 
the  room  through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters.  He  wondered 
very  much  what  o’clock  it  was,  as  he  remembered  that  he 
purposed  setting  off  by  the  omnibus  at  nine,  and  groped 
about  for  his  watch.  Horror  ! — he  had  left  it  beneath  the 
pillow  of  the  other  bed. 

Jumping  to  the  floor  with  considerable  agility,  and  opening 
the  shutters  with  a  bang,  in  the  hope  that  noise  and  daylight 
would  bring  him  courage,  the  first  objects  that  met  his 
astonished  gaze,  were  a  shabby  brown  greatcoat  and  a  shock¬ 
ing  bad  hat,  lying  carelessly  on  a  chair.  Had  any  one  asked 
Andrew  to  shave  his  head  without  soap,  or  give  sixpence  for 
a  penny  loaf,  he  could  not  have  been  more  amazed  or  terror- 
stricken  than  he  was  at  that  mpment.  That  the  shabby 
brown  greatcoat  and  the  shocking  bad  hat  belonged  to  the 
mysterious  man  with  the  black  whiskers,  and  that  the  mys¬ 
terious  man  with  the  black  whiskers,  and  he  who  had  sat  beside 
the  damsel  with  the  bright  eyes  at  the  play,  were  one  and  the 
same  individual,  Mr  Andrew  Micklewhame  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt,  and  thereupon  he  began  to  get  a  little  fidgetty 
regarding  his  watch.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  were  closely 
drawn—  so  closely  that  Andrew  could  not  see  in  ;  and  he  did 
f  not  just  like  at  first  to  open  the  curtains  and  disturb  the 
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whiskered  youth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  whiskered  youth 
had  disturbed  him.  No.  Andrew  was  a  more  generous 
minded  man  than  that. 

He  paced  the  room  for  some  time,  fancying  all  sorts  of 
things  about  the  owner  of  the  shabby  brown  greatcoat,  but 
never  taking  his  eye  off  the  curtains,  resolved  to  rush  forward 
on  the  first  appearance  of  their  opening. 

“  ’Tis  for  no  good  this  fellow  fives  here,”  thought  Andrew. 
“  All  a  sham,  too,  his  being  connected  with  these  players. 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  he  is  either  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Begbie  in  disguise,  or  a  resurrectionist.  Ah !  perhaps 
he  has  run  away  from  the  world,  and  come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  suicide  in  a  quiet  way.  But,  no; 
why  should  he  ?  That ’s  quite  improbable.”  And,  after 
thinking  all  this,  he  paused  for  about  five  minutes,  then 
exclaimed,  not  aloud,  however — “  I  can  bear  this  suspense  no 
longer.  Ecod !  I  ’ll  ask  the  fellow  who  he  is,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  claim  my  watch  !  ” 

So  saying,  he  rushed  forward  with  a  determined  air,  drew 
the  curtains,  and  discovered — the  bed  was  empty  ! 

“He  can’t  have  gone  far,  for  he  has  left  his  coat  and  hat 
behind  him,”  were  Andrew’s  reflections  ;  and  as  he  said  this, 
he  looked  for  his  watch,  and  then  for  his  clothes.  Amaze¬ 
ment !  they  were  all  gone;  watch,  shirt,  coat,  vest,  anc. 
inexpressibles — all  had  vanished.  In  a  paroxysm  of  fury 
he  rang  the  bell ;  and,  presently,  the  voice  of  Kirsty,  from 
without,  inquired,  as  she  half-opened  the  door,  and  thrust 
forward  a  pair  of  well  worn  Wellingtons,  which  Andrew  re¬ 
cognised  as  not  belonging  to  him — “D’ye  please  to  want 
onything  else  ?  ” 

“  Anything  else  !  ”  roared  Andrew,  choking  with  rage,  anc. 
utterly  regardless  of  the  respect  due  to  the  sex  of  the  speaker. 
“  Come  in  here,  and  help  me  to  find  my  trowsers  !  ” 

"  Oh  you — ye  ’ll  wait  awhile,  I ’m  thankin',  or  I  do  siccan 
a  thing.” 

“  Zounds !  that  infernal  fellow  must  have  carried  them 
off !  ”  muttered  Andrew. 

“  Na,  na,”  said  Kirsty;  "it’s  no  the  infernal  gfentleman 
ava,  man.  I  wadna  be  the  least  surprised  but  it’s  that  auld 
punchy  buddy  that  sleepit  in  this  room  last  nicht,  and  ran 
awa  this  morning,  wi’  the  nine  o’clock  omnibush,  without 
payin’  his  reckonin’,  that ’s  ta’en  yer  breeks  ;  but  ye  needna 
mind,  ye  can  just  pit  on  his  for  a  day.” 

This  was  too  much.  To  be  told  that  he  himself  was  the 
thief  of  his  own  o-no-we-never-mention-ems,  and  that  he  had 
run  away  that  morning  without  paying  his  reckoning,  was 
more  than  Andrew  Micklewhame  could  bear. 

"Are  you  mad,  woman?”  cried  he.  “Confound  you, 
I  ’ll  leave  your  house  instantly,  and  bring  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  my  clothes.” 

"Your  claes,  quotha — your  claes.  My  man,  thae  tricks 
winna  do  here,  I  can  tell  ye.  Ye’re  fund  oot  at  last.  My 
certie,  to  hear  a  fallow  speakin’  o’  claes,  whan  it’s  weel 
kenned  he  had  nae  mair  than  a  brown  greatcoat,  an  auld  hat, 
an’  a  pair  o’  boots  I  wadna  gie  tippence  for.  Ye  ’re  fund  oot 
at  last.  There ’s  twa  chaps  below  has  twa  or  three  words  to 
say  to  ye.” 

"  They  may  go  to  the  devil,  and  you  along  with  them !  ” 
was  Andrew’s  pert  rejoinder. 

“  Bide  a  bit — juist  bide  a  bit.  Hy,”  cried  Kirsty,  seem¬ 
ingly  over  the  bannisters  of  the  stair,  to  some  unknown 
individual  or  individuals  below.  "Stap  up  this  way,  will 
ye  ?  ” 

And  fast  upon  the  heels  of  this  summons,  in  walked  two 
justice  of  peace  officers,  who,  despite  the  asservations  of  Mr 
Andrew  Micklewhame  that  he  was  himself  and  no  other, 
ordered  him  to  don  the  brown  greatcoat,  and  the  shocking 
bad  hat,  and  follow  them. 

“  We ’ye  pursued  you  from  Queensferry,”  said  the  first — 


"  round  by  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Stirling ;  and  Grog 
the  innkeeper  is  determined  to  punish  you,  unless  you  pay 
him  for  the  eight  weeks’  board  you  had  in  his  house,  and 
our  expenses  over  and  above.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mr  Micklewhame  protested  he  had 
never  been  in  Queensferry  in  his  fife ;  nor  had  he  the  honour 
of  the  acquaintance  of  Grog  the  innkeeper ;  but,  at  length, 
seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  convince  the  officers  to  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  pay  the  amount  of  their 
demand,  and  trust  to  law  and  justice  afterwards  for  retribu¬ 
tion.  Even  with  this  he  found  himself  unable  to  comply — • 
his  purse,  containing  every  rap  he  owned  in  the  world,  was 
in  the  pockets  of  his  inexpressibles. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  With  despair  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  he  donned  the  shabby  brown  greatcoat  and  the 
dilapidated  Wellingtons,  took  the  shocking  bad  hat  in  his 
hand,  and,  in  silence,  followed  the  officers  of  justice  down 
stairs,  determining  to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  land¬ 
lady,  who,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  give  full  credence  to  Iris 
story. 

The  present  mishap  of  Mr  Micklewhame  had  arisen 
solely  from  the  fact  of  his  having  taken  so  much  toddy 
overnight,  which  was  the  means  of  his  sleeping  longer  and 
more  soundly  in  the  morning  than  usual.  "Kirsty,  ever 
vigilant,  had  gone  to  the  door  of  the  double-bedded  room 
and  knocked,  at  the  same  time  calling  out,  with  a  sten¬ 
torian  voice,  that  "  The  omnibush  was  ready  to  start.”  All 
this  was  unheeded  by  Andrew,  who  slept  on,  utterly  un- 
conscious  of  the  progress  of  time.  Not  so,  however, 
was  it  with  the  other  occupant  of  the  chamber  ;  for 
no  sooner  did  he  hear  Kirsty’s  summons,  than  a  lucky 
thought  occurred  to  him ;  and  he  bawled  through  the  door, 
in  tones  "  not  loud  but  deep,”  that  he  would  "be  down  in¬ 
stantly.  He  then  proceeded,  in  the  coolest  manner  possible, 
to  adorn  himself  in  the  habiliments  of  his  somniferous  neigh¬ 
bour ;  which,  he  soon  perceived,  were  “a  world  too  wide  ’’for 
him — a  fault  which  he  instantly  remedied  by  the  assistance 
of  a  pillow,  disposed  of  after  the  manner  he  had  seen  greater 
actors  than  himself  “  make  themselves  up  ”  for  the  character 
of  Falstaff.  Thus  equipped,  he  removed  Andrew’s  watch 
from  beneath  the  pillow,  and  placed  it  in  the  same  pocket  it 
had  occupied  the  preceding  day  ;  took  off  his  portable  bushy 
whiskers,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket ;  then  bidding  adieu  to 
his  brown  greatcoat  and  napless  hat,  which,  with  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  pair  of  well-worn  Wellington  boots,  had  been 
his  only  attire  for  many  a  day,  he  strode  from  the  apartment, 
carefully  shutting  the  door  behind  him.  As  he  got  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  there  was  Kirsty  in  the  outer  passage.  For 
a  moment  he  felt  undetermined  what  course  next  to  pursue  : 
but  his  never-failing  wit  came  to  his  aid,  and,  stepping  into  a 
side  room,  the  window  of  which  looked  out  into  the  street,  he 
desired  Kirsty  to  bring  him  his  bill  of  fare — i.e.,  the  bill  of 
fare  peculiar  to  Mr  Andrew  Micklewhame— and  a  sheet  of 
writing-paper,  with  pens  and  ink.  Those  being  brought,  and 
Kirsty  having  shut  the  door,  leaving  him  "all  alone  in  his 
glory,”  he  scribbled  a  few  lines  on  the  paper,  and  made  it  up 
in  the  form  of  a  letter.  This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the 
"impatient  bugle” — vulgo  vocato,  tin  horn — of  the  omnibus 
cad,  who  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  just  behind 
the  omnibus,  holding  open  the  door  with  his  left  hand,  blew 
a  blast  so  loud  and  shrill,  that  all  those  in  waiting  in  the 
street,  who  had  serious  intentions  of  proceeding  to  Stilling  by 
that  conveyance,  seemed,  of  one  accord,  to  know  that  it  was 
their  last  warning ;  so  shaking  hands  with  the  friends  who 
lad  come  “  to  see  them  off,”  they  scrambled  nimbly  up  the  steps 
of  the  omnibus,  and  passed  from  before  the  view  of  the  by¬ 
standers  into  its  ponderous  interior.  Our  actor  saw  this,  and, 
without  more  ado,  he  opened  the  window  and  jumped  into 
the  street,  His  letter  he  deposited  in  the  post-office  receiving- 
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box,  and  his  body  in  the  omnibus,  which  being  now  full,  the 
cad  banged  to  the  door,  gave  the  signal  to  the  driver,  and  oil 
the  omnibus  rattled ;  nor  did  Kirsty  or  her  mistress  know  of 
the  escapement  of  their  guest,  whom  they  both  believed  to  be 
Andrew  Micklewhame,  until  he  was  a  considerable  part  on 
his  way  to  Stirling. 

Kirsty  was  in  the  bar,  stamping  the  post-mark  on  some 
letters — for  her  mistress  was  postmaster — and  talking  to  a 
young  woman  with  bright  eyes. 

“  The  villain  that  he  is  !  ”  said  Kirsty.  “  A  married 
man !  Wka  wad  hae  thoucht  it  ?  an’  a  playactor  too, 
crinkypatie  !  He  ’ll  be  doon  the  noo,  and  ye  ’ll  see  him 
then.  There ’s  twa  gentleman  gaen  up  to  him  a  wee  while 
ago.” 

At  this  moment  the  landlady  opened  the  door  of  a  parlour 
off  the  bar  and  handed  to  Kirsty  some  letters,  which  she  had 
been  ostensibly  arranging  for  delivery — in  reality,  making 
herself  acquainted  with  their  contents. 

“  Here ’s  six  for  delivery,  and  one  to  lie  till  called  for !  ” 
Kirsty  took  them ;  and  as  her  mistress  shut  the  door,  read 
aloud  from  the  back  of  the  letter — “  To  lie  till  called  for,” 
The  name,  ‘  Mrs  Isabella  Young !  ’  ” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  the  dark  eyed  young  woman,  start¬ 
ing,  “  a  letter  for  me  ?  ”  And  she  almost  snatched  it  out  of 
Ivirsty’s  hand.  A  gleam  of  joy  played  upon  her  handsome 
face  as  she  read — 

“Dear  1st, —  I  enclose  you  a  crown;  if  you  want  more, 
apply  to  Manager  Trash  for  my  arrears  of  salary.  I ’m  off 
to  Perth  with  the  toggery  of  an  old  fellow  who  slept  in  the 
same  room  with  me  last  night.  They  ’ll  perhaps  talk  of  pur¬ 
suing  me ;  if  so,  detain  them  as  long  as  possible,  and  follow, 
at  your  leisure, 

“  Your  affectionate 

“  Patrick  Young.” 

At  this  juncture  appeared  Andrew  in  the  custody  of  the 
two  officers  ;  and  the  damsel  of  the  dark  eyes,  taking  her  cue 
from  the  document  she  had  just  perused,  rushed  forward 
and  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  exclaiming,  “  My  own,  my 
lost  one  ! — Oh,  do  not — do  not  drag  my  husband  from  me !  ” 
The  latter  part  of  her  sentence  was  addressed  to  the  officers 
of  justice. 

“  Lochifycairyme  !  ”  cried  Kirsty;  “he’s  lost  his  bonny 
black  whiskers,  and  turned  fatter  nor  he  was  !  ”  Then,  after 
a  moment’s  reflection,  she  added — “  But  thae  player  buddies 
can  do  onything  !  ” 

“My  pretty  one,”  said  Andrew,  “I  know  nothing  of 
you  !  ”  Yet  the  young  woman  still  clung  to  his  embrace. 
“  You  vile  woman,”  he  continued,  waxing  wroth,  “get  you 
gone.  I  ’ll  tell  your  husband  if  you  don’t !  ”  But  Mrs  Young 
clung  closer  and  closer  to  him.  He  then  addressed  himself 
to  Kirsty,  desiring  her  to  inform  her  mistress  that  he  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  to  her.  “  Tell  her,”  he  continued, 
“that  I  am  in  great  tribulation  here,  and  I  wish  her  to 
advance  a  small  sum  of  money  to  these  gentlemen,  which 
will  be  returned  with  grateful  thanks  as  soon  as  I  get  to 
Edinburgh.” 

Kirsty  grumbled  a  little  at  being  sent  on  such  an  errand  ; 
but  proceeded  into  the  little  parlour  off  the  bar.  In  a  few 
seconds  she  returned,  saying — “  My  mistress  ’ll  no  advance 
money  to  ony  man  unless  to  her  lawfu’  husband ;  and  she 
says  gif  ye  like  to  marry  her  she  ’ll  do ’t,  but  no  unless.  I ’m 
sure  I  dinna  ken  what  she  means,  seeing  ye  ’re  a  married 
man  already !  ” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Andrew ;  “  marry  a  woman  I  never 
saw  ?  ” 

“  On  nae  ither  condition  will  she  advance  the  money. 


Between  oorsels,  my  mistress  is  worth  at  least  twa  thou¬ 
sand.” 

“  Two  thousand  pounds  !  ”  thought  Andrew.  “  The  spe¬ 
culation  wouldn’t  be  such  a  bad  one  after  all.”  And,  after  a 
show  of  hesitation,  he  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  as  the  only 
way,  and  a  speedy  one,  to  relieve  him  from  his  difficulties. 
His  private  debts  amounted  to  at  least  a  hundred  pounds ; 
and  with  two  thousand  pounds  he  could  pay  that,  ay,  and  live 
like  a  prince  besides. 

The  whole  party  was  ushered  into  the  little  baek  parlour, 
where,  to  complete  Andrew’s  amazement,  he  descried,  seated 
over  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  identical  Widow  Brown  to  whom  he 
had  given  the  slip  six  years  before.  She  rose  and  shook  him 
by  the  hand. 

“  Be  not  amazed  !  ”  she  said.  “  The  moment  I  saw  you, 
from  the  window  of  this  room,  enter  my  inn  yesterday,  I 
recognised  you,  and  my  love  for  you  returned.  I  know  all.” 
She  certainly  did  for  she  had  read  Patrick  Young’s 
letter  to  his  wife.  “  I  shall  procure  your  immediate  re¬ 
lease  ;  and  should  you  rue  the  consent  you  have  just  given, 
you  are  free  to  return  to  Edinburgh  as  you  came — a  single 
man  !  ” 

“  Generous  woman  !  ”  cried  Andrew,  sinking  on  one  knee. 
“  This — this  is  too  much  !  Think  ye  I  could  again  desert 
you  ?  No,  by  heaven  !  ” — Here  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  turned  up  the  white  of  his  eyes  in  an  attempt 
to  look  pathetic.  The  widow  raised  him  and  led  him  to  a 
seat.  The  officers  were  dismissed ;  and  the  damsel  with  the 
dark  eyes  escaped  through  the  open  door  as  they  went  out, 
fearful  of  being  detained  for  her  deceitful  attempt  upon  the 
person  of  Andrew  Micklewhame. 

In  a  few  days  the  nuptials  were  solemnised ;  and  Andrew 
Micklewhame  ever  blessed  the  lucky  chance  that  led  him  to 
Alloa. 

History  is  silent  regarding  the  ultimate  fate  of  Mr  Patrick 
Young  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  was  either  hanged  or 
sent  to  Botany  Bay.  Neither  Mr  nor  Mrs  Micklewhame 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  pursue  him  for  the  injuries  he 
had  done  them ;  and  Grog  the  innkeeper  could  not,  for  his 
myrmidons  had  lost  the  scent  of  the  stroller  from  the  moment 
he  fled  from  Alloa, 


THE  RECLUSE  OF  THE  HEBRIDES. 

“  Still  caring,  despairing, 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom  ; 

My  woes  here  shall  close  ne’er 

But  with  the  closing  tomb.”— Bums. 

I  resided,  some  years  ago,  in  the  island  of  Tyree,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  western  of  the  Hebrides ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  my  business,  had  often  occasion  to  cross  by  the  base  of 
Ben  Chinevarah,  whose  rugged  and  sterile  appearance  impres¬ 
ses  the  mind  with  a  sickening  sadness.  The  narrow  footpath 
sometimes  dives  into  the  deep  and  sullen  gloom  of  the 
mountain  glen,  whose  silence  is  unbroken,  save  by  the 
torrent’s  red  rush,  and  again  winds  along  the  edge  of  the 
steep  precipice,  among  the  loose  rocks  that  have  been  hurled 
from  their  beds  aloft  by  the  giant  efforts  of  time,  where 
the  least  false  step  would  precipitate  the  unwary  traveller 
into  the  abyss  below.  There  no  cheering  sound  of  mirth 
was  ever  heard,  the  blithe  whistle  of  the  ploughman  never 
swelled  upon  its  echoes,  nor  often  did  the  reapers’  song  dis¬ 
turb  its  gloomy  silence.  The  ear  is  assailed,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  discordant  and  dismal  notes  of  the  screech- 
owl  ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  angry  roar  of  the  waves  that 
beat,  with  ceaseless  lash,  the  broken  shore.  A  small  hut 
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now  and  then  bursts  upon  the  view,  raising  its  lowly  roof 
bene.,  ill  the  shelter  of  the  mountain  rock,  and  adds  to  the 
cheerlessness  of  the  scene.  One  of  those  small  cottages  often 
attracted  my  notice,  by  its  external  neatness,  and  the  la¬ 
borious  industry  by  which  a  small  garden  had  been  formed 
around  the  dwelling ;  and,  by  degrees,  I  ingratiated  myself 
into  the  good  graces  of  its  owner,  who,  I  found,  by  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  conversation,  was  of  a  different  cast  from  the 
dwellers  around  him.  I  knew,  by  his  accent,  that  he  was 
a  foreigner ;  and,  feeling  an  interest  in  him,  I  often  endea¬ 
voured  to  gain  some  account  from  him  of  the  early  part  of 
his  life;  but  when  the  subject  was  hinted  at,  he  at  once 
changed  the  conversation. 

Having  occasion,  last  summer,  to  spend  some  days  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  Argyleshire,  I  availed  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  visit  my  old  acquaintance  at  Tyree.  I  found 
him  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  fast  verging  to¬ 
wards  his  end.  When  last  I  had  seen  him,  his  appearance, 
though  infirm,  evinced  but  few  signs  of  physical  decay ; 
and,  though  the  storms  of  fourscore  winters  had  blown  over 
him,  still  his  eye  sparkled  with  animation,  and  his  raven 
locks  retained  the  fresh  and  jetty  colour  of  the  native  of 
"  Italia’s  sunny  clime.”  But,  now,  how  changed  the  appear¬ 
ance.  His  eyeballs  -were  dim,  deep  sunken  in  their  sockets ; 
a  few  scattered  gray  hairs  waved  carelessly  over  his  finely 
arched  eyebrows ;  and  his  forehead  and  cheeks  were  deeply 
furrowed  with  the  traces  of  sickness  and  secret  woe.  When 
I  entered  the  lowly  dwelling,  he  raised  his  lacklustre  eyes,  and 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  meet  my  grasp. 

“  And  is  heaven  yet  so  kind,”  said  he,  raising  his  wasted 
hand  in  thanks  to  the  Disposer  of  all  Good,  “  as  to  send  one 
pitying  friend  to  sooth  my  dreary  and  departing  moments. 
Ah  !  sir,  the  hand  of  the  grim  tyrant  is  laid  heavily  upon 
me,  and  I  must  soon  appear  in  the  presence  of  an  offended 
Deity.  If  you  knew  how  awful  are  the  feelings  of  a  mind 
loaded  with  iniquity,  of  a  soul  immersed  in  guilt,  when 
the  last  moment  is  approaching  that  separates  us  from 
mortality,  and  the  misdeeds  of  a  wicked  life  stand  in  ghastly 
array,  adding  stings  to  an  already  seared  conscience,  you 
would  shrink  at  what  you  now  deem  the  gay  dreams  of  youth¬ 
ful  frailty,  and  shun  the  delusive  and  seducing  snares  of  a 
-wretched  world.” 

Pointing  to  a  block  of  wood  alongside  his  pallet  bed,  he 
desired  me  to  be  seated,  and,  after  drying  the  tear  of  sorrow 
from  his  swollen  eye,  he  thus  proceeded  : — "  Often,  in  those 
moments,  when  the  sweet  beams  of  health  were  mine,  have 
you  desired  a  recital  of  the  events  of  my  past  life ;  but  a 
feeling  of  shame  withheld  me  from  the  task.  Now,  when  I 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  death  and  the  dread  hereafter,  if  you 
will  have  the  patience  to  hear  me,  I  will  briefly  unfold  to  you 
the  causes  which  reduced  me  from  a  state  of  affluence  to  be¬ 
come  a  fugitive  amid  the  rugged  rocks,  and  the  inclement 
skies  of  a  foreign  land.”  I  assented,  and  he  went  on  with 
his  story. 

“  My  name,”  said  he,  "  in  the  more  fortunate  years  of 
my  fife,  was  Alphonsus;  and  the  city  of  Venice  gave  me 
birth.  I  was  the  only  child  of  an  opulent  citizen ;  and  need 
scarcely  inform  you  that  no  restraint  was  laid  upon  my  in¬ 
clinations  when  a  child ;  and  the  dawn  of  manhood  beheld 
me  plunged  amid  every  intemperance  which  that  luxurious 
city  then  afforded.  Money  was  plentifully  supplied  me  by 
my  parents  to  support  my  extravagances ;  and  I  sought  after 
happiness  among  the  rounds  of  pleasure  and  the  gay  cir¬ 
cles  of  society ;  but  I  only  met  with  desires  ungratified,  hopes 
often  frustrated,  and  wishes  never  satisfied.  I  had  a  friend. 
He  was  called  Theodore.  I  loved  him  as  dearly  as  a  selfish 
being  like  myself  could  love  any  one.  He  shared  in  all  my 
pleasures. 

"An  amorous,  jealous,  and  revengeful  disposition  is  com¬ 


monly  laid  to  the  share  of  the  Italians ;  and,  with  sorrow  I 
confess,  those  formed  the  principal  ingredients  of  my  char¬ 
acter.  I  had  reached  my  twentieth  year  of  thoughtlessness 
and  folly,  when,  one  night  at  the  opera,  a  young  lady,  in 
an  opposite  box,  attracted  my  attention ;  and  my  eyes  were 
insensibly  rivetted  upon  the  beauteous  figure.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  she  was  beautiful — she  was  loveliness  itself.  I 
will  not  trespass  on  your  time  in  describing  the  new  and 
pleasing  sensations  that  arose  in  my  bosom ;  you  have  trod 
the  magic  paths  of  pleasure,  and  bowed  to  the  charms  of 
beauty  :  they  are  not  unknown  to  you. 

“  I  felt  that  all  my  libertine  pursuits  had  only  been  the 
shadows  of  pleasure ;  and  from  that  moment  I  determined 
to  abandon  them,  and  fix  my  love  on  her  alone.  We  became 
acquainted,  and  I  found  that  she  was  as  worthy  of  the 
purest  love  as  my  fond  wishes  'desired.  She  was  the  only 
child  of  Count  Rudolpho.  And,  for  the  space  of  three 
months,  I  was  a  constant  visitor  at  her  father’s  palazzo.  In 
due  time  I  pleaded  the  force  of  my  love.  But,  gods  !  what 
were  the  sensations  of  my  soul,  when  the  tear  started  from 
her  eye  of  beauty,  and  the  dreadful  sentence  burst  upon  my 
ear — ‘  I  am  the  bride  of  Theodore  !  ’ 

"  I  burst  from  her  presence  with  a  palpitating  heart,  and 
returned  homewards  agitated  by  the  conflicting  passions  of 
despair  and  revenge.  I  drew  my  sword  from  its  sheath, 
and  promised  the  blood  of  Theodore,  of  the  friend  of  my 
bosom,  to  its  point.  The  steel  trembled  in  my  grasp  as 
the  vow  fell  from  my  lips,  and  my  heart  recoiled  at  the 
idea  of  shedding  blood ;  but  the  still  small  voice  was  an 
unequal  match  with  the  baneful  principles  of  a  corrupted 
soul.” 

The  Recluse  stopped,  and  the  loud  sobs  of  sorrow  and  re¬ 
pentance  alone  burst  upon  the  gloomy  silence  of  the  scene. 
The  hectic  flush  of  fever  played  and  wantoned  across  his 
pallid  features,  as  if  it  seemed  to  exult  in  the  weakness  of 
mortality,  and  delight  in  the  loveliness  of  its  own  soul 
loathed  ravages.  The  tears  dropped  large  and  plentiful  from 
his  eyes,  and  his  spirit  seemed  bended  and  broken  with  the 
racking  remembrance.  I  bent  over  the  wasted  form  of  the 
wretched  penitent,  and,  while  I  poured  the  voice  of  comfort 
in  his  ear,  and  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  his  soul  resumed 
its  wonted  firmness,  and  even  a  smile  beamed  upon  his 
blanched  lips,  as  he  grasped  my  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his 
bosom  in  silence  and  with  thankfulness. 

“  Behold !  ”  said  he,  drawing  an  old  sword  from  beneath 
the  side  of  his  miserable  straw  pallet ;  “  behold  this  steel,  red- 
rusted  with  the  blood  of  Theodore,  from  which  the  bitter  tears 
of  sixty  long  winters  have  been  unable  to  efface  the  stain. 
Pardon  the  feelings  of  an  infirm  old  man.  My  soul  weeps 
blood  at  the  remembrance. 

"I  pitched  upon  the  bridal-eve  of  Theodore  for  that  of  his 
death,  and  the  seizure  of  his  bride ;  and  hired  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  ruffians  to  assist  me  in  the  scheme.  The  fatal  night, 
so  big  with  horror,  at  last  arrived.  The  sun  sank  sullenly 
into  the  shades  of  the  west;  and  his  departing  gleams  glanced 
redly  and  angrily  upon  me.  The  raven  wings  of  early  night 
fell  upon  Venice ;  and  I  stepped  into  my  gondola,  with  my 
hired  followers.  We  set  forward  upon  our  errand.  The 
palazzo  of  Count  Albert  was  soon  gamed.  Busy  nature 
waxed  calm  and  hushed;  the  artisan  had  retired  to  the 
sweets  of  his  lowly  but  happy  cottage ;  the  convent  bell  had 
tolled,  solemn  and  slow,  the  vesper  knell ;  and  then 

“uprose  the  yellow  moon,” 

silvering  the  rippling  waters  of  the  canals,  and  glancing  its 
beams  upon  the  glittering  palaces  of  Venice.  It  was  a 
lovely  night ;  but  my  soul  ill  brooked  the  calm  grandeur  of 
the  scene. 

"By  the  treachery  of  a  servant,  my  comrades  were  ad- 
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mitted  into  Count  Rudolpho’s  grounds,  whilst  I  attended  the 
nuptial  rites  with  the  well-dissemhled  face  of  friendship. 
Joy  was  dancing  in  every  eye  but  mine.  My  hand  trem¬ 
bled  at  times  on  the  hilt  of  my  poniard,  and  I  awaited  the 
favourable  moment  with  a  degree  of  impatience  bordering  on 
frenzy.  Many  a  fair  maid  was  there,  tripping  amid  the  joy¬ 
ous  throng,  whose  beauty  might  have  warmed  the  frigid  heart 
of  an  anchorite ;  but  my  eyes  and  mind  were  upon  the  dear, 
dear  Violetta :  she  was  lovelier  than  ever,  but — she  was  the 
spouse  of  Theodore. 

“  The  garden  of  the  count  was  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
the  trees  in  it  had  been  grandly  festooned  with  variegated 
lamps  on  the  present  occasion.  The  night  was  pleasant 
and  calm,  and  the  youthful  couple  retired  from  the  crowded 
saloon  to  the  garden  for  a  few  minutes  to  enjoy  the  freshness 
of  nature.  I  silently  followed,  unperceived,  till  they  seated 
themselves  in  an  arbour,  whose  beauty  was  unworthy  of  a 
villain’s  tread.  Then  suddenly  I  presented  myself  at  the  en¬ 
trance  ;  and  the  unsuspicious  Theodore  rose  to  embrace  me. 
How  shall  I  give  utterance  to  the  rest.  My  friend  rose  to 
embrace  me ;  and  I  drew  my  poniard,  and  was  about  to 
plunge  it  into  his  bosom,  when  Violetta,  whose  attention 
this  action  had  not  escaped,  rushed  between  us  to  stay  my 
hand.  Horror !  her  heart  received  the  blow  I  had  intended 
for  her  husband.  She  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  fell,  a 
bleeding  corpse,  at  my  feet. 

“  The  sound  attracted  the  attention  of  my  ruffianly  asso¬ 
ciates,  who  were  ready  at  hand  to  carry  off  the  bride,  and 
they  hurried  to  the  spot.  Theodore,  at  first  surprised  and 
terror-stricken,  now  roused  himself  to  energy.  With  the 
fury  of  a  maniac,  he  rushed  upon  me  and  felled  me  senseless 
to  the  earth.  How  long  I  lay  in  this  situation  I  know  not ; 
but  when  my  senses  returned  the  palazzo  was  in  flames,  and 
the  clashing  of  swords  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  sounded 
horribly  in  my  ears.  All  this  was  my  doing.  I  had  been 
the  means  of  introducing  into  Count  Rudolpho’s  grounds  a 
band  of  desperadoes,  to  whom  bloodshed  was  familiar ;  and  I 
doubted  not  that  they  were  at  their  work  of  blood  and  rapine. 
I  repented  of  the  deed,  but  it  was  too  late. 

“  The  murdered  Violetta  lay  on  the  ground  at  a  short 
distance  from  me;  the  moonbeams  played  full  upon  her 
ghastly  and  distorted  features ;  and  her  robes,  her  bridal 
robes,  were  deeply  stained  with  blood.  Her  pulse  had 
long  since  ceased  to  beat,  and  she  felt  cold  to  the  touch. 
Resolved  that  no  profane  hand  should  consign  to  the  earth 
her  blessed  remains,  I  threw  the  body  across  my  shoulder, 
and  fled  with  it  from  the  garden.  I  felt  not  the  weight  of 
the  burden,  for  excitement  made  me  ‘  hardy  as  the  Nbmean 
lion’s  nerve.’  I  soon  reached  the  canal,  leapt  into  my 
gondola  with  my  precious  burden,  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
gained  my  father’s  palace.  Ere  the  moon  set,  I  had  dug  a 
deep  grave  in  his  garden,  in  which  I  buried  her  on  whom  I 
had  doated,  bedewing  the  earth  with  my  tears  as  I  proceeded 
in  my  work. 

“  It  was  at  length  completed ;  and,  with  the  morning’s 
dawn,  I  fled  from  Venice.  Despair  added  wings  to  my 
flight,  and  the  land  of  France  received  me  in  her  fostering 
arms.  I  have,  since  that  time,  wandered  in  many  a  clime 
to  wear  away  my  grief,  but  in  vain.  I  have  fought  under 
the  banner  of  your  king;  and,  though  my  arm  was  never 
palsied  in  the  day  of  battle,  death  has  been  denied  me.  I 
now  he  here,  aged  and  forlorn.  The  hand  of  death  is  heavy 
on  me,  and  chilly  tremors  are  creeping  over  my  exhausted 
frame.  The  just  decrees  of  God  have  denied  me  even  a  friend 
to  close  my  weary  eyes ;  and  my  dust  must  mingle  with  the 
dust  of  strangers,  far,  far  from  the  sepulchre  of  my  fathers, 
and  the  home  of  my  childhood.” 

After  a  short  pause,  the  Recluse  continued  : — 

“  Here,  sir,”  said  he,  “  take  this  sword — it  lias  beep  the 


constant  companion  of  my  travels — its  blade  is  unsullied 
by  ignoble  blood;  and  when  you  look  upon  it,  after  the 
grave  receives  the  wretched  Alphonsus,  it  may  convey  a 
lesson  that  volumes  could  not  inculcate.” 

I  received  the  sword  from  his  hand,  which  was  trembling 
and  cold.  He  turned  his  face  from  me ;  and  before  I  had 
time  to  speak,  a  deep  groan  announced  his  departure  to  the 
mansions  of  another  world.  I  called  the  inmates  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  cottage,  wrho  took  charge  of  the  body ;  and  I  left  the 
spot  with  a  feeling  which  words  cannot  express,  but  which 
will  be  understood  by  those  who  look  with  the  eye  of  pity 
upon  the  errors  of  a  fellow-mortal. 


ELLEN  ARUNDEL. 

Ellen  Arundel  was  the  only  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the 
British  service,  who,  with  his  sword  for  his  patrimony,  had 
entered  early  into  the  profession  of  arms,  as  the  means  of 
maintenance  ;  and  he  had,  accordingly,  pursued  it  with  that 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  honour,  which  is  dictated  by  the  con¬ 
siderations  of  family  pride,  the  hope  of  fame,  the  dread  of 
disgrace,  and  the  most  ardent  love  of  glory. 

The  utmost  height,  however,  to  which  he  had  risen,  when 
he  committed  the  folly  of  matrimony,  by  uniting  his  destiny 
to  that  of  the  portionless  daughter  of  a  venerable,  respect¬ 
able,  unbeneficed  clergyman,  was  that  of  lieutenant  in  a  foot 
regiment.  By  dint  of  careful  management,  on  the  part  of 
his  wife,  they  contrived  to  five  happily  together ;  nor  did  the 
increase  of  their  family — for  Ellen  made  her  appearance 
within  the  first  year  after  their  marriage — add  to  their 
difficulties. 

In  the  care  and  superintendence  of  their  darling  daugh¬ 
ter,  did  their  years  roll  on  in  humble  content.  If  they 
heaved  a  sigh,  it  was  for  their  Ellen’s  future  welfare;  if 
they  breathed  a  wish,  it  was  to  see  her  placed  in  a  situation 
which  might  guard  her  against  the  attacks  of  poverty,  and 
the  designs  of  iniquity.  From  the  former,  they  were  aware, 
beauty  and  accomplishments  wrould  prove  no  shield;  and 
they  trembled  when  they  reflected  that  they  might  prove 
the  most  powerful  incitement  to  the  latter.  The  sweets 
of  life  are  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  its  accompanying 
embitterments.  The  regiment  in  which  Mr  Arundel  served 
received  orders  to  embark  for  America,  in  transports  already 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  British  forces.  On  the 
communication  of  this  intelligence,  so  subversive  of  their 
little  plans  of  economy  and  felicity,  Mrs  Arundel  earnestly 
entreated  that  she  and  Ellen  might  be  the  companions  of  his 
voyage.  For  a  while  Mr  Arundel  would  not  consent  to  this, 
from  a  fear  of  incurring  expense  which  they  were  unable  to 
support;  but  all  the  difficulties  which  the  narrowness  of 
their  finances  suggested,  were  obviated  by  a  thousand  little 
arrangements,  the  ingenious  devices  of  love;  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  company,  which  was  conferred  upon  hi  in  before 
the  embarkation,  relieved  them  from  their  anxiety. 

Few  events  happened,  either  during  their  voyage  or  on 
their  arrival  at  Boston,  except  that  the  assiduities  of  a 
young  officer  of  another  regiment,  who  accompanied  them 
in  the  transport,  seemed  to  have  made  some  impression  on 
the  heart  of  Ellen  Arundel.  She  listened  to  his  tales  of 
love,  with  the  full  sanction  of  her  parents,  and  sighed  out 
the  confession  that  his  passion  was  returned.  Mr  Mere¬ 
dith  was  formed  on  the  model  which  Captain  Arundel  had, 
in  idea,  fixed  on  for  the  husband  of  his  Ellen.  To  the 
qualifications  of  a  soldier,  he  added  those  which  most 
highly  adorn  private  life;  nor  was  his  income  limited, 
for  he  was  the  only  son  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune.  But 
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both.  Captain  Arundel  and  Mr  Meredith  were  too  regardful 
of  decency  and  propriety  to  hasten  an  event  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  till  the  father  of  the  young  gentleman  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  attachment;  and  letters  from 
Captain  Arundel  and  the  lover  were  accordingly  prepared, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  despatched  to  Europe  by  the  first 
ship  that  should  sail. 

But,  alas !  these  precautions  were  soon  rendered  un¬ 
necessary,  by  events  which  dissolved  the  bonds  of  affection. 
On  that  day  when  the  attack  of  Bunker’s  Hill  occasioned  a 
carnage  which  thinned  the  British  ranks,  Captain  Arundale 
and  Mr  Meredith  stood  foremost  in  the  bloody  contest. 
Accident  had  placed  them  in  the  same  brigade :  they  fought 
and  fell  together.  The  body  of  the  young  officer  was  carried 
off  by  the  Americans;  and  the  mortally-wounded  captain 
conveyed  to  the  habitation  of  his  wretched  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  where,  shortly  afterwards,  he  expired. 

The  keen  and  piercing  anguish  felt  by  Ellen  and  her 
mother,  in  consequence  of  this  sorrowful  event,  had  changed 
to  silent  and  corroding  melancholy,  when  they  embarked 
for  their  native  land,  after  having  received  every  attention 
which  the  governor  and  garrison  could  offer  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased.  On  their  arrival  in  Britain,  a 
pension  was  granted  to  Mrs  Arundel,  which,  in  the  event  of 
her  death,  was  to  be  continued  to  her  daughter;  and  with 
this  they  retired  to  a  small  village  northward  of  the  Scottish 
metropolis,  where  a  maiden  sister  of  Captain  Arundel,  who 
was  remarkably  fond  of  Ellen,  resided. 

But,  as  no  retirement  will  conceal  the  charms  of  beauty, 
nor  any  circle,  however  confined,  prevent  the  fame  of  ac¬ 
complishments  from  spreading  beyond  its  limit,  Mr  New¬ 
ton,  a  widower  of  independent  fortune,  not  much  past  the 
prime  of  life,  having  been  told  of  Ellen,  resolved  to  visit  the 
Arundels.  An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  The 
house  which  the  ladies  inhabited  was  advertised  for  sale ; 
and,  under  pretence  of  an  intention  to  purchase,  he  wrote 
Mrs  Arundel,  desiring  to  know  when  it  would  be  convenient 
for  him  to  call.  To  which  Mrs  Arundel  returned  a  polite 
answer,  naming  an  early  day. 

Mr  Newton  went ;  and,  after  he  had  viewed  the  house 
and  gardens  with  the  ah’  of  an  intending  purchaser,  Mrs 
Arundel,  desirous  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  so 
distinguished  a  neighbour,  asked  him  to  stay  tea ;  which 
being  unhesitatingly  accepted,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
fair,  the  amiable,  the  still  mourning  Ellen.  Prepared  by 
the  universal  voice  to  admire,  love  was  the  immediate  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  visit,  which  he  requested  leave  to  repeat,  in 
terms  with  which  civility  could  not  refuse  to  comply ;  and  a 
few  weeks  confirmed  Mr  Newton  the  ardent  and  the  professed 
lover  of  Ellen.  But  her  heart  was  still  engaged ;  nor  could 
she  abandon  even  a  hopeless  passion.  The  character,  the 
fortune,  the  unobjectionable  person  of  Mr  Newton,  were 
urged  to  her,  by  her  only  friends,  with  such  energy,  but 
mildness,  of  persuasion,  that,  enforced  by  the  declarations  of 
her  admirer,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  promise  him  her  hand, 
though  not  her  heart ;  and  a  day  was  named  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  their  nuptials. 

The  necessary  preparations  now  engaged  the  attention 
of  Mr  Newton  and  the  two  matron  ladies ;  whilst  Ellen 
passively  yielded  to  the  assiduities  of  her  friends,  and  suf¬ 
fered  the  adornments  of  her  person,  and  the  intended  pro¬ 
visions  of  settlement,  to  be  adjusted,  without  once  interfering. 

A  few  mornings  before  the  appointed  day,  as  Ellen  was 
seated  at  breakfast  with  her  mother  and  aunt,  a  note  was  put 
into  her  hands.  She  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  from  Mr 
Newton,  and  she  immediately  handed  it  across  the  table  to 
Mrs  Arundel,  who  read  : — 

«  Madam, — That  your  heart  is  not  at  all  interested  in  the 


intended  event,  you  have,  with  candour,  frequently  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  me.  You  will  not,  therefore,  even  wish  to 
receive  an  apology  for  my  releasing  you  from  an  unsuitable 
engagement. 

“  My  long-lost  son — my  son,  whom  I  had  for  years  resigned 
to  heaven,  is  restored  to  me ;  and  Providence,  which  has  be¬ 
stowed  on  me  this  consummate  happiness,  will  not  permit  me 
to  add  to  it  a  wish  which  concerns  myself.  He  is  young ; 
he  is  amiable;  and  more  worthy  of  your  regard  than  I  am. 
It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  he  should  become  your  husband. 
I  shall,  therefore,  take  an  early  opportunity  of  introducing 
him  to  you. 

“  My  real  name  is  not  what  you  have  hitherto  considered 
it  to  be.  I  changed  it  when,  on  the  supposed  death  of  my 
son,  I  retired  from  my  usual  place  of  residence  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  kingdom,  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  some 
worthless  relations  ;  but,  until  I  have  the  honour  of  disclos¬ 
ing  to  you  in  person  my  real  name,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 
madam, 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“J.  B.  Newton. 

“To  Miss  Ellen  ArundeL” 

When  this  most  extraordinary  epistle  was  read,  Ellen 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  would  certainly  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  had  not  a  young  man  entered  through  the  window 
which  opened  out  on  the  lawn,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr  Newton. 

“  Ellen,”  exclaimed  the  latter,  “  behold  my  son  !  ” 

The  sorrowing  girl  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  form  of  him  who 
held  her. 

“  Meredith !  ”  she  cried,  and  threw  herself,  weeping,  upon 
his  shoulder.  Her  tears  were  tears  of  joy.  Little  more  re¬ 
mains  to  tell.  Ellen  Arundel  gave  her  hand  to  the  son  on 
the  very  day  which  had  been  appointed  for  her  nuptials  with 
the  father. 


THE  SECRET. 

On  the  sunny  side  of  an  isolated  hill,  of  moderate  height  and 
gentle  rise,  in  a  certain  district  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  there 
stands  a  handsome  old  mansion-house,  surrounded  with  trees. 
From  a  little  distance  the  house  is  seen  to  great  advantage, 
towering  loftily  from  amongst  the  thick  and  deep  foliage  in 
which  it  is  embowered ;  but  is  lost  sight  of  as  you  approach 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  situated,  by  gradually  sink¬ 
ing  behind  the  woody  screen  which  stretches  across  its  front. 

A  winding  avenue  of  lofty  elms  conducts,  from  the  hand¬ 
some  porter’s  lodge,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to  the  mansion- 
house;  having,  however,  previously  terminated  in  an  open, 
smooth-shaven  lawn,  which,  spread  out  in  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  gives  it  a  light  and  cheerful  aspect. 

About  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago,  this  house,  and  the 
fine  estate  around  it,  was  the  property  of  a  Captain  Bennet, 
who  resided  in  the  former. 

In  person  the  captain  was  stout  and  broad,  of  low  stature, 
but  of  great  physical  strength.  His  countenance  was  full  and 
dark,  and  in  its  expression  betrayed  a  temper  fierce  and 
irascible.  Such,  in  truth,  was  his  disposition ;  and  it  was 
one  which  did  not  tend  to  gain  him  the  love  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  captain  was,  in  short,  one  of  those  persons  whom, 
in  the  absence  of  any  specific  charge,  we  speak  of  as  not 
being  well  liked. 

The  property  which  this  gentleman  enjoyed  was  not  of  his 
own  acquisition.  It  descended  to  him  by  inheritance  from 
his  father,  who  was  also  a  man  of  violent  temper ;  to  which 
was  added,  a  morose,  and  unsocial  disposition. 
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Captain  Bonnet  was  his  only  son — indeed  his  only  child ; 
hut  this  circumstance,  contrary  to  general  experience,  had 
never  given  rise  to  any  extraordinary  tenderness  between 
them,  nor  did  the  little  they  had  ever  owned  increase  with 
their  advancing  years. 

The  old  man,  though  wealthy,  was  extremely  penurious  ; 
and  the  annual  allowance  he  made  his  son,  while  in  the 
army,  was  limited  in  amount,  and  grudgingly  given. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  with  much  regret  that  the  latter 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  former,  at  the  moment  he  was 
about  to  embark  with  his  re  Ament  for  a  foreign  station.  On 
learning  this  event,  Captain  Bennet  immediately  sold  out, 
repaired  to  his  family  residence,  and  entered  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  estate. 

These  occurrences  took  place  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  years 
previous  to  that  to  which  our  story  refers. 

Having  added,  that  the  captain  was  in  his  fortieth  year 
at  the  period  when  we  take  up  his  history,  that  he  was 
unmarried,  and  that  he  lived  in  a  solitary  and  unsocial  state 
in  the  old  castellated  mansion  of  his  ancestors,  we  give  all 
of  his  family  and  domestic  history  which  the  reader  need 
care  to  know. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  Elm  House,  as  the  residence  of  Captain  Bennet  was 
called,  there  stands,  or  stood,  another  mansion,  but  of  much 
more  humble  character.  This  was  a  plain  stone  and  slate 
house  of  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  small  but  neat  and 
well-kept  garden  in  front,  a  larger  one  behind,  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  barnyard  immediately  adjoining ;  the  whole  establish¬ 
ment  having  thus  the  appearance  of  being,  what  it  really  was, 
the  residence  of  a  farmer  of  the  better  class. 

At  the  time  of  our  story,  this  house  was  occupied  by  a  Mr 
Ballantyne,  who  also  rented  the  farm  around  it.  Both  were 
the  property  of  Captain  Bennet,  of  whom  Mr  Ballantyne  was 
thus  the  tenant. 


The  latter  was  a  highly  respectable  man,  of  a  grave  but  not 
morose  aspect,  and  religious  turn  of  mind.  His  circumstances 
were  creditable,  but  not  what  could  be  called  independent. 
Mr  Ballantyne’s  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  an 
only  child — a  beautiful  girl  of  nineteen  years  of  age. 

On  Isabella  her  father  had  bestowed  an  educatioix  calculated 
to  do  all  maixner  of  justice  to  her  talents  and  merits ;  and  it 
was  not  thrown  away.  It  made  an  elegant  and  accomplished 
woman  of  her  .whom  nature  had  already  made  a  lovely  one. 
Having  thus  briefly  spoken  of  the  two  parties — namely,  Cap¬ 
tain  Bennet,  and  his  neighbours,  the  Ballantynes — who  are  to 
form  the  principal  subjects  of  our  story,  we  proceed  with  the 
details  of  which  that  story  is  composed. 

One  morning,  while  Mr  Ballantyne  was  employed  in  nail- 
ing  up  the  branches  of  some  wall-trees,  which  a  high  wind,  on 
the  previous  night,  had  loosened,  and  his  daughter  was  amus¬ 
ing  herself  in  tending  some  flowers  that  grew  in  a  small  plat 
immediately  beneath  the  parlour  window,  the  former’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  by  a  person  on  horseback,  who  had  taken 
the  farm,  or  private  road  to  the  house,  and  was  approaching 
at  a  pretty  rapid  pace. 

The  distance  was  too  groat  to  allow  of  Mr  Ballantyne’s 
making  out  at  first  who  the  person  was  ;  but,  in  a  short  time, 
he  knew  that  that  person  was  Captain  Bennet.  On  ascer¬ 
taining  this — 
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Ballantyne  might  appear  to  he  merely  a  coquetish  manoeuvre, 
as  ladies  will  sometimes  fly  from  what  they  most  desire  to 

possess. 

This  was  not  the  case,  howevei’,  in  the  present  instance. 

Captain  Bennet  was,  or  rather,  had  been,  a  suitor  of  Miss 
Ballantyne.  Struck  with  her  beauty,  and  captivated  by  her 
amiable  manners,  he  had  waved  all  distinctions  of  rank  and 
fortune,  and  formally  made  her  an  offer  of  Iris  hand.  He 
had  been  refused,  peremptorily  but  civilly  refused,  and  that 
for  two  reasons — Miss  Ballantyne’s  affections  were  already 
engaged,  and  the  captain  was  disagreeable  to  her.  She  had 
been  shocked  by  his  harsh  and  overbearing  manner ;  and 
although  there  had  been  no  previous  engagement  in  the  ques¬ 
tion,  would  not  have  wedded  him  to  have  made  her  a  princess. 

In  this  matter  her  father  had  not  interfered  :  he  loved  his 
daughter  too  well  to  exercise  any  authority  over  her  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband  ;  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he 
did  not  regret  that  his  daughter  would  not  or  could  not  be¬ 
come  mistress  of  Elm  House,  and  of  the  splendid  estate  of  its 
proprietor. 

These  regrets,  however,  the  worthy  man  kept  to  himself,  and 
left  his  daughter  to  be  guided  entirely  by  her  own  feelings  in 
the  decision  which  she  had  been  called  on  to  form  regarding 
Captain  Bennet’s  proposals. 

To  that  decision,  when  conveyed  to  him  by  her  father,  the 
latter,  with  characteristic  sullenness,  made  no  reply :  he 
merely  bit  his  lip,  muttered  something  in  an  angry  tone,  and 
abruptly  left  the  house. 

From  that  day,  which  was  six  months  previous  to  his  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had  not  entered  Mr 
Ballantyne’s  door,  although  he  had  been  before  an  almost 
daily  visitor. 

This,  however,  was  a  circumstance  not,  perhaps,  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  hut  it  was  one  which  added  considerably  to  Mr 
Ballantyne’s  surprise  at  seeing  him. 

The  latter  was  a  good  deal  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  could 
be  the  nature  of  the  captain’s  business  with  him  ;  and,  in 
this  difficulty,  began  to  think  it  was  to  renew  his  suit  for  Iiis 
daughter’s  hand,  or  to  do  or  say  something  relative  to  that 
circumstance. 

In  this  uncertainty  he  was  not  long  detained.  In  some¬ 
what  less  than  ten  minutes  from  the  time  he  had  been  first 
seen,  Captain  Bennet  had  reached  the  little  iron  gate  which 
led  into  Mr  Ballantyne’s  front  garden;  had  dismounted; 
secured  his  horse  to  one  of  the  railings  of  the  gate ;  and  was 
passing  through  the  garden  on  foot  towards  Mr  Ballantyne, 
who  had  descended  from  the  ladder  on  which  he  had  been 
mounted  to  receive  him. 

“Well,  Ballantyne,”  exclaimed  the  captain,  in  his  usual 
gruff  way,  on  approaching  the  former,  “  have  you  heard  that 
that  fellow  Gray,  whom  I  chastised  the  other  day  for  his  in¬ 
solence,  intends  to  prosecute  me  for  what  he  calls  an  assault  ?  ” 

“  No,  captain,  I  heard  nothing  of  it,”  replied  Mr  Ballan¬ 
tyne. 

“  ’Tis  true,  though,”  said  the  former.  “  Now,  Ballantyne, 
you  were  the  only  one  who  saw  that  affair,  and  I  understand 
you  are  to  be  summoned  against  me ;  but  I  expect  you  ivon’t 
be  very  severe  in  your  evidence.  Eh  ?  ” 

“  I  dinna  ken  what  ye  ca’  severe,  in  a  case  o’  that  kind, 
captain,”  replied  Mr  Ballantyne,  bluntly.  “  If  I ’m  ca’d  on 
to  gi’e  evidence,  I  can  do  nae  otherwise  than  state  precisely 
Avhat  I  saw.  I  ’ll  neither  say  mair  nor  less.  I  ’ll  speak  the 
truth,  captain.” 

“  Oh,  ay,  to  be  sure,”  said  thelatter,  sneeringly  ;  “nothing 
like  the  truth.  But  the  truth  may  he  very  disadvantageous 
to  the  speaker,  sometimes,  Ballantyne.” 

“  Possibly  it  may,”  replied  the  latter  ;  “  but  that’s  a  con¬ 
sideration,  captain,  that  never  yet,  and,  I  trust  in  God,  never 
will,  deter  me  from  speaking  it  when  required.” 
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“  Then  you  won’t  blink  a  bit  in  this  matter,  to  serve  a 
friend,  Ballantyne.  Eh  ?  ”  said  the  captain,  angrily. 

“  I  ’ll  speak  the  truth,  captain,  and  nothing  else,”  replied 
Ballantyne,  sturdily ;  “  and  wadna  do  otherwise  for  your  whole 
estate.” 

“  Then  you  ’ll  repent  it !  ”  exclaimed  Bennet,  fiercely,  turn¬ 
ing  on  his  heel  and  walking  away  towards  his  horse,  which 
he  hastily  mounted,  and  spurred  into  a  rapid  trot. 

“  Repent  it,”  muttered  Mr  Ballantyne  to  himself,  in  an  in¬ 
dignant  tone.  “  I ’m  independent  o’  ye.  I  owe  you  no¬ 
thing  ;  and  what  should  I  repent  it  for.”  Saying,  or  rather 
thinking  this,  the  honest  farmer  stalked  into  the  house,  to 
communicate  what  had  passed  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

He  found  them  together — Isabella  in  a  state  of  much  agi¬ 
tation,  for  she,  too,  had  feared  that  the  captain’s  visit  had  for 
its  object  a  renewal  of  his  suit. 

To  her,  therefore,  the  announcement  of  the  true  purpose 
of  his  call  was  a  great  relief. 

Mr  Ballantyne  now  repeated  to  his  wife  and  daughter  the 
substance  of  his  conversation  with  his  laird ;  speaking  with 
indignation  and  contempt  of  the  threat  which  the  latter  had 
held  out  to  him,  and  expressing  his  determination  to  state 
exactly  what  he  had  witnessed  without  extenuation  or  ex¬ 
aggeration. 

The  case  to  which  the  matters  just  spoken  of  referred,  was 
one  of  simple  enough  detail,  although  of  a  somewhat  serious 
nature. 

One  day,  about  three  weeks  previous  to  the  period  to  which 
we  have  brought  our  story,  Captain  Bennet,  in  riding  about 
his  property,  came  upon  one  of  his  labourers  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  a  drain.  Mr  Ballantyne  happened  to  be 
on  the  spot,  and  was  in  conversation  with  the  man  at  the 
moment  Captain  Bennet  came  up. 

The  latter,  after  looking  at  the  operations  of  the  former 
for  a  few  seconds,  expressed  some  displeasure  at  the  manner 
of  his  proceeding,  and  pointed  out  another  way  in  which  he 
desired  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  man  endeavoured  to  obey :  but  not  satisfying  the 
captain,  he  leaped  impatiently  from  his  horse,  and,  giving 
the  former  the  most  abusive  language,  seized  the  spade  with 
which  he  was  working,  and,  in  a  fury,  commenced  digging 
the  ground  in  the  wTay  in  which  he  had  wished  it  done. 

The  employment,  in  place  of  subduing  or  diverting  his 
excited  passions,  as  it  might  be  thought  it  would,  increased 
them;  for  while  he  wrought  he  continued  to  pour  out  the 
grossest  abuse  on  the  poor  man  who  had  so  unintentionally 
displeased  him. 

Some  of  this  language  was  so  very  offensive,  that  the  latter, 
poor  and  dependent  as  he  was,  could  not  brook  it.  He  re¬ 
torted.  At  the  names  of  scoundrel  and  rascal,  which  were 
most  liberally  bestowed  on  him,  his  face  reddened. 

“I  am  neither  scoundrel  nor  rascal,  sir,”  he  said;  “but, 
though  poor,  as  honest  a  man  as  you  are;  and  Mr  Ballan¬ 
tyne  here  knows  me  to  be  so." 

Without  a  word  in  reply,  the  captain  threw  down  the 
spade  with  which  he  had  been  working,  seized  a  piece  of 
wooden  pailing  that  happened  to  he  at  hand,  and,  ere  Mr 
Ballantyne  could  interfere,  knocked  the  man  down  with  it — 
inflicting  at  the  same  time  a  severe  wound  on  his  head  with 
the  blow.  Not  content  with  this,  he  kicked  and  struck  him 
repeatedly  after  he  was  down,  and  would  probably  have  mur¬ 
dered  him  outright  on  the  spot,  had  not  Mr  Ballantyne 
forcibly  withheld  him. 

Without  any  compunctious  visitings  for  the  dastardly  deed, 
the  captain  immediately  after  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off, 
leaving  the  wounded  man  to  the  care  of  Mr  Ballantyne ;  or 
to  lie  where  he  was,  if  the  latter  did  not  choose  to  concern 
himself  about  him.  Mr  Ballantyne,  however,  did  choose  to 
concern  himself  about  him.  He  was  too  humane  a  man  to  | 
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do  otherwise;  although,  in  such  a  case,  humanity  could  hardly 
be  considered  as  a  merit. 

He  hastened  to  his  own  house,  procured  a  kind  of  bier  or 
litter — for  the  wounded  man  was  unable  to  walk — together 
with  a  couple  of  his  men ;  and  as  the  former’s  home  was  at 
the  distance  of  from  two  to  three  miles,  had  him  conveyed  in 
the  first  instance  to  his  own  house,  where  every  attention  was 
shown  him.  He  was  subsequently  carried  home  to  Iris  family, 
though  still  in  a  helpless  state,  and  put  to  bed,  where  he  lay 
for  nearly  three  weeks;  and  was,  even  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  still  far  from  being  able  to  resume  his  work.  Such, 
then,  was  the  case  in  which  the  evidence  of  Mr  Ballantyne 
was  likely  to  be  put  in  requisition ;  and  for  which  evidence, 
if  honestly  given,  he  was  threatened  with  the  resentment 
of  Captain  Bennet. 

The  information  which  the  latter  had  received  of  the  prose¬ 
cution  intended  to  be  raised  against  him  proved  to  be  correct. 

The  matter  was  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
sheriff.  Mr  Ballantyne  was  summoned  as  a  witness  by  the 
prosecutor,  and  bore  such  strong  testimony  to  the  brutality 
of  the  treatment  he  had  received,  that  the  captain  was  glad 
to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  matter,  which  might 
have  ended  at  the  bar  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  by 
coming  down  with  a  round  sum  in  the  shape  of  a  solatium  to 
the  prosecutor. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  court,  Captain  Bennet  again 
encountered  Mr  Ballantyne. 

“Well,  Ballantyne,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,”  he  said, 
tauntingly — “  very  much  obliged  to  you,  indeed.  You  acted 
a  friendly  part  towards  me  to-day.” 

“  I  acted  a  just  one,  I  hope,  sir,”  replied  Mr  Ballan¬ 
tyne.  _ 

“  Did  you  1  ”  exclaimed  the  captain,  fiercely.  “  I  hardly 
think  it.  However,  look  you  to  yourself,  friend.  Perhaps  I 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  you  justice  some  day — such 
justice  as  you  may  not  altogether  like.” 

Saying  this,  he  strode  on,  giving  Mr  Ballantyne  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reply. 

At  the  time  that  this  occurrence  took  place,  Mr  Ballan¬ 
tyne  believed  himself  to  be,  and  really  was,  so  far  as  related 
to  himself  personally,  perfectly  independent  of  his  landlord. 
He  owed  him  nothing,  and  had  always  paid  his  rent  punc¬ 
tually.  Nor  was  there  any  likelihood  that  it  should  ever  be 
otherwise;  for  his  circumstances,  though  far  from  being 
affluent,  were  quite  competent  to  enable  him  to  get  through 
the  world  creditably  ;  but,  as  has  been  a  thousand  times  said 
before,  it  is  curious  how  things  will  come  about ;  from  what 
unexpected  quarters,  and  in  what  strange  ways,  both  good 
and  bad  fortune  Avill  present  themselves. 

Three  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  circumstances 
just  related,  the  following  letter  was  put  into  Mr  Ballantyne’s 
hands.  It  was  delivered  by  a  boy  in  livery,  whom  M  t  Ballan¬ 
tyne  knew  to  be  in  the  service  of  Captain  Bennet - 

“Elm  House, - 

“  SlE, — I  have  this  day  received  intimation  from  my 
bankers,  Messrs  Speirs  &  Elder,  Glasgow,  that  your  joint 
acceptance  with  Mr  Andrew  Forsyth  of  Muirlands  for  £1000, 
due  yesterday,  has  not  been  paid.  . 

“  As  the  holder  of  that  bill,  I  now  beg  to  intimate  to  you 
that,  unless  the  same  is  paid  by  twelve  o  clock  to-morrow, 
the  usual  legal  steps  for  recovery  will  be  adopted. 

“  I  am,  &c., 

“  Geokge  Bennet.” 

On  perusing  this  letter,  this  fatal  letter,  as  poor  Ballan tvne 
might  well  have  called  it,  he  flung  himself  down  in  a  chair  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  consternation  and  alarm.  It  was  a 
blow  for  which  he  had  been  but  little  prepared— a  result 
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which  ho  would  not  have  calculated  on  as  being  within  the 
rea  ?h  of  any  possible  chance. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  these : — The  joint 
acceptor  of  the  bill  with  Mr  Ballantyne  was  his  brother-in- 
law,  for  whom  he  had,  by  this  proceeding,  become  security 
for  its  amount.  The  bill  was  for  cattle,  which  Forsyth,  who 
was  a  cattle  dealer  and  sheep-farmer,  had  bought  of  his 
landlord,  Sir  James  Morton ;  who,  again,  had  paid  it  to 
Captain  Bennet,  in  part  liquidation  of  an  old  debt  due  by 
the  former  to  the  father  of  the  latter.  Captain  Bennet 
might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  at  once  relieved  himself  by 
falling  back  on  Sir  James;  but  he  preferred,  for  reasons 
which  the  reader  will  readily  guess,  remaining  in  the  attitude 
of  Mr  Ballantyne’s  creditor  —  a  position  which,  at  first 
voluntarily  assumed,  he  was  subsequently  compelled  to  re¬ 
tain,  by  the  failure  of  Sir  James  a  few  days  after  the  bill  fell 
due. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  extreme  surprise  of  Mr  Ballantyne 
on  receiving  intimation  of  the  dishonour  of  the  bill  in 
question,  and  how  little  he  was  prepared  for  such  a  circum¬ 
stance.  There  were  two  or  three  reasons  for  this  surprise. 
In  the  first  place,  his  brother-in-law  had  always  been  reputed 
a  wealthy  man  ;  he  had  been  so  considered  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  although,  from  the  circumstance  of  Sir  James 
Morton  requiring  security,  it  would  seem  that  he,  at  any 
rate,  knew,  or  at  least  suspected,  otherwise. 

The  next  matter  for  surprise  to  Mr  Ballantyne,  in  the  case, 
was  to  find  the  bill  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Bennet.  He 
could  not  conceive  how  it  had  got  into  that  gentleman’s 
possession,  as  Sir  James  Morton  lived  in  an  entirely  different 
part  of  the  country. 

Both  the  surprise  and  alarm,  however,  which  Mr  Ballan¬ 
tyne  felt,  gradually  wore  off,  as  he  reflected  on  the  matter ; 
and  it  did  so  because  this  reflection  brought  along  with  it  the 
belief  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter ;  that 
his  brother-in-law  had  either  not  been  advised  where  the 
bill  lay,  or  that  he  had  forgotten  when  it  was  due  ;  or,  by 
some  other  accident  of  a  casual  and  temporary  nature,  had 
been  prevented  paying  it. 

So  strong  did  his  belief  become  that  such  wTas  the  case, 
that  he  at  first  determined  on  taking  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  matter,  not  doubting  that  it  would  be  presently  put  all  to 
rights  by  Mr  Forsyth.  On  a  little  further  reflection,  however, 
he  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  his  brother-in-law 
notice  of  what  had  taken  place ;  and,  accordingly,  he  wrote 
to  that  person. 

The  letter  in  reply,  which  Mr  Ballantyne  received  on 
the  following  day,  he  opened  without  any  fear  or  doubt — 
making  no  question  that  it  contained  a  satisfactory  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  cause  of  the  dishonour  of  the  bill,  and,  very 
likely,  a  kind  and  anxious  apology  for  the  annoyance  it  had 
given  him. 

What,  however,  was  poor  Ballantyne’s  horror,  to  find, 
instead,  a  confused  and  all  but  unintelligible  account  of 
temporary  difficulties,  unexpected  losses,  bad  markets,  &c. 
&c.,  which  the  writer  said  rendered  him  wholly  unable  to 
retire  the  bill  at  the  present  moment ;  but,  having  recourse 
to  the  usual  fallacies  on  such  occasions,  adding,  that  he 
had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  put  all  to  rights  in  a  few 
days. 

Placing  little  faith  in  this  feeble  ray  of  comfort,  which 
experience  had  taught  him  was  in  such  cases  little  to  be 
depended  on,  Ballantyne  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
despair. 

Although,  as  already  said,  sufficiently  able  to  meet  all 
his  own  engagements,  such  a  claim  as  this — one  of  so 
large  an  amount — he  was  totally  unprepared  for,  and  wholly 
unable  to  satisfy.  If  urged,  therefore,  it  must  be  his 
ruin ;  and  that  it  would  be  urged,  seeing  in  whose  hands 


it  was,  he  had  no  doubt;  for  Bennet  had  to  revenge  the 
refusal  of  his  daughter,  and  the  evidence  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  borne  against  him  in  the  case  of  the  assault  ®n  the 
labourer. 

In  the  meantime,  the  few  days  spoken  of  by  his  brother- 
in-law — of  the  purport  of  whose  letter  Mr  Ballantyne  had 
advertised  Captain  Bennet — passed  away,  and  the  bill  still 
remained  unpaid ;  a  circumstance  of  which  he  was  apprised, 
by  being  served  with  a  charge ;  which,  again,  was  followed, 
on  the  same  day,  by  a  formal  notification  of  the  failure  of  his 
brother-in-law. 

On  receiving  these  distressing  documents,  Mr  Ballantyne 
came  to  the  determination  of  waiting  on  Captain  Bennet,  to 
see  whether  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  grant  him  some 
indulgence  in  point  of  time.  Large  as  the  sum  was,  Mr 
Ballantyne  thought  he  might  contrive  to  pay  it  in  three 
different  instalments,  if  a  year  of  interval  were  allowed  him 
on  each ;  and  it  was  with  this  proposal  that  he  now  came  to 
the  resolution  of  calling  at  Elm  House. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  and  a  doubting  heart  that  he  set  out 
on  this  unhappy  mission ;  for  he  remembered  but  too  'well 
Bennet’s  threats,  and  was  far  from  anticipating  a  pleasant 
reception.  On  reaching  the  house,  Mr  Ballantyne  rung  the 
door  bell.  Its  powerful  reverberations  sounded  in  his  ears 
like  the  knell  of  death.  A  powdered  and  gorgeously  dressed 
lacquey  answered  the  summons. 

Mr  Ballantyne  inquired  if  his  master  was  within.  He  was 
told  he  was. 

“  Could  I  see  him?”  inquired  Mr  Ballantyne,  in  a  tone  of 
humiliation  of  which  he  was  himself  unconscious. 

“I’ll  inquire,”  said  the  footman;  and  disappeared  for  a 
moment. 

On  his  return,  he  intimated  to  the  former  that  he  might 
see  Captain  Bennet;  and  conducted  him  towards  an  inner 
door  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  lobby.  This  he  threw 
widely  open,  standing  himself  on  one  side  to  allow  Mr 
Ballantyne  to  enter.  He  did  so,  hat  in  hand ;  and  found  the 
great  man  seated  before  a  large  fire  in  a  robe  de  chambre  and 
slippers. 

The  latter  barely  deigned  to  notice  his  visitor’  entrance — 
doing  so  merely  by  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head ;  then 
waited,  in  haughty  and  disheartening  silence,  for  the  com¬ 
munication  about  to  be  made  him. 

Mr  Ballantyne  spoke,  and  ended  with  his  proposal  to  pay 
the  debt  in  three  different  instalments,  payable  yearly. 

“  The  business  is  in  the  hands  of  my  lawyers,”  replied 
Captain  Bennet,  coldly ;  “  and  it  is  with  them  you  must 
arrange.  I  don’t  intend  interfering  with  it.” 

“  Then,  sir,”  said  Mr  Ballantyne,  “  I  must  just  abide  the 
consequences ;  for  it  is  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  pay  so 
large  a  sum  at  once.” 

“ That’s  no  fault  of  mine,”  said  the  captain,  with  the  same 
indifference  as  before.  “I  must  again  refer  you  to  my 
solicitors,  and  can  say  nothing  further  on  the  subject.” 

“  Since  that  is  the  case,  sir,”  replied  Mr  Ballantyne,  on 
whom  the  cavalier  treatment  of  his  relentless  creditor  had  the 
effect  of  rousing  his  bent  but  not  broken  spirit,  “  I  have  only 
to  wish  you  a  good  morning.” 

Saying  this,  he  left  the  room,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
outer  door  by  the  lacquey  who  had  ushered  him  in. 

On  returning  to  his  own  house,  Mr  Ballantyne  informed 
his  wife  and  daughter  of  the  fruitlessness  of  his  mission,  and 
endeavoured  to  prepare  them  for  the  worst.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  describe  the  misery  which  this  gradual  dark¬ 
ening  of  the  cloud  of  misfortune  that  hung  over  them 
occasioned  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  farmer :  it  will 
readily  be  conceived.  But  worse  was  yet  to  come. 

In  less  than  a  week,  the  household  furniture  of  Mr  Ballan¬ 
tyne,  his  cattle,  and  the  whole  of  his  farming  implements^ 
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were  sequestrated,  and  himself  threatened  with  immediate  in¬ 
carceration.  Nor  was  this  an  idle  threat :  it  was  put  in 
execution.  The  unfortunate  man  was  dragged  out  of  his 
house,  at  a  late  hour  one  night,  and  hurried  away  to  the 
county  jail. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  succeeding  this  cruel  pro¬ 
ceeding,  that  a  young  female  was  seen  standing  at  the  door 
of  Elm  House.  She  was  genteelly  dressed,  but  so  muffled  up 
that  she  could  not  be  readily  recognised  even  by  those  who 
might  have  known  her  intimately. 

She  had  just  rung  the  bell,  and  was  waiting  it’s  being 
answered.  The  same  footman  who  had  opened  the  door  to 
Mr  Ballantyne  appeared.  She  inquired  if  Captain  Bennet 
was  within,  and  if  she  could  see  him  for  an  instant.  She 
was  told  he  was ;  and,  the  captain’s  leave  first  obtained,  was 
ushered  into  his  presence. 

“  Miss  Ballantyne !  ”  exclaimed  the  latter,  in  great  sur¬ 
prise,  and  with  no  small  confusion  in  his  look  and  manner. 

The  young  lady  curtsied  slightly  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  recognition;  then,  without  saying  a  word,  burst  into  tears. 

"Pray  do  not  be  discomposed,  miss,”  said  the  captain, 
recovering  his  confidence,  and  taking  the  young  lady  by  the 
hand,  with  a  tenderness  which  could  hardly  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  of  him  under  all  the  circumstances  and  conflicting 
feelings  by  which  he  was  beset 

Isabella  did  recover  her  composure,  and  that  very  quickly, 
but  not  at  the  captain’s  bidding.  The  native  strength  of  her 
own  mind,  and  the  heroic  purpose  for  which  she  came  where 
she  now  was,  restored  the  fortitude  which  had  for  a  moment 
deserted  her. 

"  Captain  Bennet,”  she  said,  “  you  once  expressed  some 
regard  for  me.” 

“I  did,  certainly,  madam,” replied  the  former;  “  and,  what 
is  more,  I  felt  it,  but  hardly  met  with  the  return  to  which  I 
thought  my  regard  entitled.” 

"Well,  perhaps  so;  but  that  is  over  now.  Captain  Ben¬ 
net,”  replied  Miss  Ballantyne,  “  I  am  now  willing  to  become 
your  wife,  if  you  be  still  willing  to  accept  me  as  such— that 
is,  upon  conditions.” 

"  And  pray  what  may  these  conditions  be,  my  fair  one  ?” 
said  Captain  Bennet,  throwing  an  air  of  gallantry  into  his 
manner. 

"  That  you  liberate  my  father  from  prison,  and  give  him 
the  time  he  required  to  discharge  his  debt  to  you.” 

"  It  is  a  bargain,”  exclaimed  Captain  Bennet,  joyfully;  for 
he  was  none  of  those  who  allow  refined  or  romantic  notions 
to  interfere  with  the  gratification  of  their  wishes ;  and  he 
threw  his  arms  about  Isabella’s  neck,  and  would  have  sealed 
the  compact  with  a  kiss ;  but  she  gravely  though  gently 
repelled  him,  saying — 

“  Not  now,  Captain  Bennet ;  not  now.” 

“  When  shall  it  be,  then  ?  ”  he  said.  “  When  shall  you 
become  mine  ?  ” 

“  When  you  please,  sir,”  replied  Isabella.  “  To-morrow, 
if  you  choose.  The  moment  I  see  my  father  restored  to 
liberty  again,  and  you  have  implemented  the  other  of  my 
conditions.” 

“  To-morrow,  my  angel.  Nay,  that  is  rather  too  hurried,” 
replied  Captain  Bennet,  smiling.  "  But,  say  this  day  week, 
and  the  interval  will  allow  of  my  fulfilling  my  part  of  the 
engagement;  procuring  your  father’s  liberation,  and  arranging 
with  him  the  adjustment  of  our  affairs.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  said  Isabella.  "  Then,  there  need  be  no  more 
said,  Captain  Bennet.  I  need  detain  you  no  longer  just 
now  ;  ”  and  she  was  hurrying  out  of  the  apartment,  when  the 
former  caught  hold  of  her,  and,  with  gentle  violence,  sought 
to  detain  her. 

"Why  this  haste,  Isabella  ?”  he  said. 

"  Excuse  me,”  replied  the  latter.  "  I  am  anxious  to 


inform  my  mother  of  the  success  of  my  mission.  I  cannot 
rest  until  I  have  told  how  near  is  my  poor  father’s  libera¬ 
tion  ;  ”  and  again  her  feelings  overcame  her,  and  she  burst 
into  tears. 

In  the  next  moment  she  darted  out  of  the  apartment,  and 
was  followed  to  the  outer  door  by  the  captain,  who  would 
have  accompanied  her  home ;  but  to  this  she  peremptorily 
objected. 

On  reaching  her  father’s  house,  Isabella  sought  her  mother. 
She  was  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement  and  agitation.  On 
meeting  the  latter,  she  flung  her  arms  about  her  neck,  ex¬ 
claiming — "It  is  done,  mother;  it  is  done.  My  father  will 
be  with  us  to-morrow  night,  and  Captain  Bennet  will  give 
him  his  own  time  to  pay  the  debt.” 

"  Thank  God,  thank  God,”  exclaimed  Isabella's  mother. 
“  But  how,  Isabella,  how  has  this  been  brought  about  ?  ” 

Isabella  made  no  reply,  but  burst  into  tears. 

"  Tell  me,  Isabella,  tell  me  for  God’s  sake,”  exclaimed  her 
mother,  in  great  alarm,  “  how  this  has  come  about.  Have 
you  seen  Captain  Bennet  ?  ” 

"  I  have,  mother ;  and  I  have  promised  to  become  hi3 
wife,”  replied  Isabella,  faintly. 

"  And  with  this  pledge  you  have  purchased  your  father’s 
liberation,  Isabella  ?  ” 

"  Even  so,  mother.” 

“  Then  God  reward  you,  my  child,  for  the  generous  deed,” 
said  Mrs  Ballantyne,  embracing  her  daughter.  “You  have 
made  a  sacrifice,  a  great  one,  a  noble  one,  my  Isabella ;  but 
it  is  one  that  will  be  acceptable  in  His  sight.” 

Little  did  Isabella’s  mother  know  the  extent  of  that  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  she  deemed  that  it  was  merely  her  dislike  of  Captain 
Bennet  she  had  conquered;  for  she  knew  nothing  of  her 
daughter’s  attachment  to  another ;  and  knew  not,  therefore, 
that  the  sacrifice  involved  that  of  the  dearest  and  tenderest 
feelings  of  the  human  heart. 

With  a  mother’s  anxiety  for  the  aggrandisement  of  her 
offspring,  and  with,  what  must  be  confessed,  a  mother’s  un¬ 
willingness  to  allow  of  any  considerations  being  of  sufficient 
weight  to  stand  in  the  way  of  that  aggrandisement,  Mrs 
Ballantyne  had  always  bitterly  lamented  Isabella’s  refusal 
of  Captain  Bennet.  Her  joy,  therefore,  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  twofold  :  the  happiness  of  procuring  her  hus¬ 
band’s  liberation,  and  the  accomplishment  of  what  had  been 
one  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  her  heart,  namely,  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  to  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  Elm  House  and 
its  fine  estate. 

Changing  the  scene  of  our  story,  for  a  space,  to  the  county 

town  of - ,  and  advancing  the  time  to  the  day  following 

that  on  which  the  occurrences  just  related  took  place,  we 
shall  find  a  young  man,  accompanied  by  a  young  lady,  seeking 
admittance  into  the  jail. 

This  was  readily  granted  them ;  and  the  ward  -  in  which 
Mr  Ballantyne  was  confined,  and  who  was  the  person  they 
desired  to  see,  was  pointed  out  to  them.  They  entered, 
when  the  young  lady,  who  was  no  other  than  Isabella, 
rushed  towards  her  father,  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  exclaiming — “You  are  free,  my  dear,  dear  father,  you 
are  free.  Here  is  the  order  for  your  liberation  ;  ”  and  she 
put  into  his  hands  a  letter  from  Captain  Bennet,  addressed 
to  the  writer  in  - ,  who  had  been  employed  to  incar¬ 

cerate  him,  desiring  him  forthwith  to  set  the  prisoner  at 
liberty.  The  young  man  who  accompanied  her  was  the  clerk 
of  the  lawyer,  who  had  come  along  with  her  to  effect  the 
liberation. 

Mr  Ballantyne  having  read  the  letter,  looked  up  in  his 
daughter’s  face  with  an  expression  of  great  surprise,  and, 
putting  the  same  question  which  his  wife  had  done  under 
like  circumstances,  inquired  how  this  unexpected  event  had 
come  about. 
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Afraid  that  her  father,  who  loved  her  with  the  most  tender 
affection,  might  refuse  to  accept  of  his  freedom  if  informed 
of  the  terms  on  which  it  was  procured — in  other  words,  if 
he  knew  or  believed  it  to  be  at  the  expense  of  his  daughter’s 
happiness — Isabella,  with  an  affected  playfulness,  evaded 
a  reply,  saying  she  would  inform  him  all  about  it  after  they 
got  home. 

Obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation  in  the 
meantime,  her  father  prepared  to  leave  his  place  of  con¬ 
finement. 

Gathering  his  little  things  together,  he  bundled  them  up, 
and  announced  his  readiness  to  accompany  his  daughter. 

They  now  left  the  prison  together ;  the  letter  containing 
the  order  for  Mr  Ballantyne’s  liberation  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  put  into  the  possession  of  the  writer’s  clerk,  to  whom 
it  properly  belonged,  as  his  authority  for  liberating  the 
prisoner. 

In  three  hours  after,  Isabella  and  her  father  were  once  more 
within  the  precincts  of  their  own  once  happy  home ;  and  for 
that  night,  at  any  rate,  a  blink  of  that  happiness  again  shone 
upon  the  little  family  circle.  Even  Isabella  partook  of  this 
felicity ;  for,  in  the  end  gained,  she  had,  for  a  time,  forgotten 
the  means.  Her  heroic  resolution  still  occupied  her  whole 
soul,  leaving  no  room  for  any  distressing  or  discordant  thought 
or  reflection  to  intrude. 

Fearing  that  it  would  be  fully  more  tedious  than  interest¬ 
ing  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  circumstances,  the  conversa¬ 
tions,  the  arrangements,  &c.,  &c.,  that  took  place  between 
the  parties  immediately  interested  in  the  matters  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  subsequent  to  the  return  of  Mr 
Ballantyne  to  his  own  house,  including  the  persuasions  and 
assurances  by  which  Isabella  reconciled  him  to  submission 
to  the  sacrifice  she  was  about  to  make,  we  carry  forward 
our  story  to  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Isabella  Ballantyne  of  the  Farm — as  her  father’s 
residence  was  emphatically  called — and  Captain  Bennet  of 
Elm  House. 

On  the  morning  of  that  fatal  day,  poor  Isabella  Ballantyne 
wore  but  little  of  the  semblance  of  a  happy  bride.  The  high 
resolves  which  had  borne  her  up  through  the  trying  preludes 
to  that  important  event,  had  become  relaxed  in  time ;  and 
the  excitation  which  accompanied  their  execution,  had  given 
place  to  feebleness  and  languor.  Other  feelings  had  ob¬ 
truded,  and  had  re-assumed  the  sway  which  temporary  causes 
had  for  a  time  suspended. 

Pale  and  wretched,  the  unhappy  girl  awaited  the  coming 
ceremony  as  the  criminal  awaits  the  hour  of  execution. 
While  in  the  presence  of  her  parents  she  struggled  hard 
to  conceal  the  feelings  that  overwhelmed  her,  but  was  ever 
and  anon  urging  pretences  for  seeking  the  retirement  of  her 
own  chamber,  where  she  spent  the  short  absences  allowed 
her  in  prayer  and  in  tears. 

In  the  marriage  preparations  which  were  going  forward — 
for  it  was  arranged  that  the  ceremony  should  take  place  in 
her  father's  house — the  unhappy  bride  took  no  interest. 
When  not  shut  up  in  her  own  apartment,  she  might  be 
seen  wandering  about  the  house  like  an  unquiet  spirit,  seem¬ 
ingly  without  object  or  aim. 

Leaving  matters  in  this  state  at  the  Farm,  wo  request  the 
reader  to  adjourn  with  us  for  a  moment  to  a  certain  small 
public-house  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  place  just  named,  not  for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  but  for 
that  of  noting  some  circumstances  intimately  connected  with 
the  sequel  of  our  tale. 

The  public-house  to  which  we  allude  was  situated  by  the 
side  of  the  highway,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  and  close  by 
a  small  stone-bridge  that  crossed  a  stream  by  which  the  road 
was  intersected. 

It  was  the  breakfast  hour;  and  the  long  stone  bench  or 


seat  which  stretched  from  the  door  alongst  the  wall,  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  publican  himself  and  other  two  men.  These 
were  the  Cartwright  and  the  blacksmith  of  the  little  village, 
or,  rather,  half-dozen  straggling  houses  close  by. 

The  men  were  wiling  away  the  remainder  of  the  breakfast 
hour,  and  ■were  engaged  in  a  con  vernation  which  seemed 
deeply  interesting,  when  they  were  unexpectedly  joined  by 
a  fourth  party.  This  was  old  Geordie  Waters,  a  well-known 
mendicant  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Geordie  had  been  a 
soldier  in  his  youth,  but  had  now  long  followed  the  profession 
of  a  peripatetic  sorner  on  public  benevolence. 

“  0  Geordie,  are  ye  on  the  tramp  already  ?  ”  said  one  of  the 
three  persons  who  occupied  the  stone  seat  in  front  of  the 
public-house. 

“  Ay,  sax  hours  since,”  replied  Geordie.  “  I  hae  come  frae 
the  Nipperton  this  morning,  an’  that ’s  reckoned  guid  four¬ 
teen  mile.” 

“  No  muckle  short  o’t,  I  dare  say,”  said  the  Cartwright. 

“  Onything  newstirrin’  aboot  ye  here  ?  ”  continued  Geordie. 
“  There ’s  surely  some  uncommon  doin’s  gaun  on  aboot  Elm 
House  the  day.  I  saw  coaches  whiskin’  oot  and  in  at  the 
yett,  as  I  never  saw  before,  and  flunkies  birrin’  aboot  the 
hoose  like  bees  about  a  bike.” 

“  Tuts,  Geordie,  man,  I  wonder  that  you,  that  kens  o’ 
everything  that ’s  gaun  on  in  the  country,  didna  hear  o’  the 
cause  o'  that,”  said  William  Grey,  the  blacksmith.  “Did 
ye  no  hear  that  Captain  Bennet ’s  to  be  married  the  day  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  Gude  pity  the  woman  that 's  to  get  him,"  re¬ 
plied  Geordie.  “  Wha  is  she  ?  ” 

“Jamie  Ballantyne  o’  the  Farm’s  dochter,”  said  Grey. 

“  Isy  Ballantyne !  ”  exclaimed  Geordie,  in  great  surprise. 
“  I  thocht  that  affair  had  been  broken  off.” 

“  Ay ;  but  it  has  been  southered  up  again.  The  marriage 
is  to  take  place  at  the  Farm  this  very  day  at  twelve  o’clock, 
as  I  understand,”  replied  Grey. 

“  Is  the  lassie  takin’  him  o’  her  ain  free  will  and  accord, 
ken  ye,  sirs  ?  ”  inquired  Geordie. 

A  simultaneous  shake  of  the  head,  by  the  whole  three  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  stone  bench,  was  the  first  reply  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  It  was  subsequently  more  fully  and  explicitly  answered 
by  Grey. 

“No,  Geordie,  I  hardly  think  that,”  he  said ;  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tell  the  former  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case, 
of  which  he  had  a  pretty  correct  version. 

“  Hech,  sirs,  but  it ’s  a  bad  business — a  cruel  business,” 
said  Geordie.  “An’  ye’re  sure  that  it’s  sair  against  the 
lassie’s  inclination  that  this  marriage  is  to  take  place.” 

“  Feth,  there ’s  little  doot  o’  that.  It ’s  to  keep  her  faith er, 
puir  thing,  oot  o’  a  jail.” 

“He’s  a  cursed  brute,  that  Bennet,”  said  Geordie,  striking 
the  ground  emphatically  with  his  stick.  “  I ’m  sure  she  wad 
hae  but  a  miserable  life  wi’  him,  for  a’  his  walth.” 

“She  wad  be  happier,  I’m  thinkin’,  wi’  young  Fauside,” 
said  Grey,  looking  significantly. 

“  A  fine  callant  that,”  replied  Geordie.  “  I ’m  sure  she 
wad.  I  hae  heard  an  inklin’  o’  there  having  ance  been  an  at¬ 
tachment  there.” 

“An’  still  is,”  said  Grey,  “although  this  affair  has,  o’ 
course,  knocked  a’  that  i’  the  head.” 

“It’ll  bring  a  sair  heart,  then,  to  young  Fauside,  I'm 
thinking ;  for  Isy  Ballantyne  was  as  nice  a  lassie  as  in  the 
country-side.  She’s  spoken  weel  o’  by  everybody,  and  has 
the  blessin’  o’  the  poor.  Mony  a  guid  awmous  has  she  gien 
me ;  mony  a  bit  and  a  sup.” 

“  When  is  the  marriage  to  tak  place,  said  ye  ?  ” 

“  This  day  at  twal  o’clock,  at  the  Farm.” 

Geordie  Waters  said  no  more  on  the  subject;  but,  after 
musing  for  a  few  seconds,  suddenly  bade  his  acquaintance 
I  a  “  guid  mowin',"  and  adding  that  he  would  stap  up  to  tho 
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Farm,  as  he  supposed  there  wad  be  “  something  gaun,”  pushed 
off  in  that  direction. 

On  arriving  at  the  Farm,  the  first  person  Geordie  Waters 
encountered  was  Mr  Ballantyne  himself. 

“  Wuss  ye  joy,  sir,”  said  Geordie.  “I  heupe  ye  consider 
this  a  happy  day.” 

Mr  Ballantyne  smiled  faintly,  and  said  he  was  disposed  so 
to  consider  it.  He  hoped  it  would  turn  out  well,  &c.,  &c. 

“  I ’m  gaun  tae  ask  a  favour  o’  ye,  Mr  Ballantyne,”  said 
Geordie,  abruptly. 

“  What  is  it,  my  old  friend  ?  ”  inquired  the  former. 

“  That  ye  wad  let  me  get  a  word  o’  Miss  Isy ;  just  to  wuss 
her  joy.  Her  an’  I  has  been  long  acquaint,  and  been  aye 
guid  freens.” 

“I’m  not  sure  that  that  will  be  quite  convenient, 
Geordie,”  replied  Mr  Ballantyne ;  “  but  I  ’ll  see,”  he  good- 
naturedly  added ;  and  went  into  the  house  on  his  doubtful 
mission. 

in  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  saying  that  his  daughter 
was  so  busy  that  she  could  not  see  him,  but  had  sent  him 
out  half-a-crown,  which  Mr  Ballantyne  put  into  Geordie’s 
hands ;  the  truth  being,  that  poor  Isabella  ivould  see  no  one, 
and  that  the  half-crown  was  the  gift  of  Mr  Ballantyne  him¬ 
self. 

“Very  guid,  a’  very  guid,”  said  the  old  man,  taking  the 
proffered  coin,  and  thereafter  thrusting  it  into  some  deep  and 
secret  recess  about  his  person.  “  But  this  is  no  exactly  what  I 
want,  although  I ’m  much  obliged  to  you  and  her,  Mr 
Ballantyne.  What  I  want  is  just  a  word  and  a  sicht  o’ 
hersel,  if  it  were  only  for  half  a  minute.  I  want  to  see  her 
particularly,  very  particularly.  Just  say  that  to  her  an’  ye 
please,  Mr  Ballantyne,  and  see  if  ye  canna  prevail  upon  her 
to  oblige  me.” 

“  Well,  Geordie,  my  man,  since  ye  are  so  pressing,  and 
since,  as  ye  say,  ye  have  something  very  particular  to  tell  her, 
I  ’ll  try  again,”  replied  Mr  Ballantyne  ;  and  again  he  went 
into  the  house. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  more  successful  than  on  his  first 
attempt. 

“  Come  this  way,  Geordie,”  he  said,  on  re-appearing,  and 
conducted  the  latter  into  the  house.  “  See,"  lie  added,  on 
their  entering,  and  pointing  to  a  door  at  the  top  of  the  stair 
which  conducted  to  the  upper  story  of  the  house,  “  you  will 
find  Isy  there.” 

The  old  man  ascended  the  stair,  and  tapped  at  the  door. 
A  sweet  but  tremulous  voice  bade  him  enter.  He  did  so,  and 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Isabella  Ballantyne,  decked 
out  in  her  bridal  finery,  but  looking  as  pale  as  death,  and  her 
eyes  red  with  weeping. 

She  received  the  old  man  with  a  faint  smile  ;  and  it  was 
with  the  same  smile  only,  but  evidently  more  forced,  that 
she  replied  to  his  congratulations  on  her  approaching 
nuptials. 

The  shrewd  old  man  marked  these  symptoms  of  an  un¬ 
happy  mind ;  and  from  them  and  others  which  he  also 
noted,  assured  himself  that  all  he  had  heard  was  but  too 
true. 

“  It ’s  a  sair  thing,”  he  said,  when  at  the  door,  and  about 
to  take  leave  of  the  unhappy  bride,  “  when  the  heart  doesna 
gang  wi’  the  hand.” 

To  this  remark  Isabella  made  no  reply,  but  hastily  rais¬ 
in"  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  rushed  to  the  farther  end 
of°the  apartment,  and  gave  way  to  a  convulsive  paroxysm 
of  grief. 

The  old  man  intruded  himself  no  farther  on  the  distressed 
young  lady,  but  muttering  something  inaudibly,  left  the 
apartment,  drawing  the  door  gently  behind  him. 

'-On  descending  the  stair,  Geordie  again  encountered  Mr 

Ballantyno, 


“Well,  George,”  he  said,  “have  you  seen  Isy?” 

“  I  hae,”  was  his  brief  reply.  “  Guid  mornin’  the  now  ;  ” 
and  he  hurried  away  without  further  remark. 

On  quitting  the  Farm,  Geordie  Waters  proceeded  straight 
to  Elm  House.  He  found  the  door  thronged  with  carriages 
of  all  descriptions — for  Captain  Bennet  had  invited  a  numer¬ 
ous  party  to  grace  his  approaching  nuptials.  A  splendid 
banquet  was  also  in  preparation,  as  it  was  intended  that  the 
whole  wedding  party  should  dine  at  the  residence  of  the  new- 
married  couple. 

Having  threaded  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  carriages, 
Geordie  ascended  the  flight  of  steps  that  conducted  to  the 
door  of  the  splendid  mansion.  It  was  crowded  with  servants 
in  livery,  who  eyed  the  approaching  visitor  with  anything  but 
looks  of  welcome.  This,  however,  Geordie  minded  but  little. 
Pushing  into  the  midst  of  them,  he  inquired  if  he  could  see 
Captain  Bennet. 

“  You  see  him,”  said  a  fellow  in  a  white  coat  and  red  plush 
unmentionables,  with  a  sneering  tone.  “  Ho,  no,  friend. 
Walk  off  with  ye.  The  captain  doesn’t  give  audience  to 
gentlemen  of  your  coat.” 

“  My  coat ’s  my  ain,  friend,”  replied  Geordie  ;  “  and  that ’s 
mair  than  ye  can  say  o’  yours,  I ’m  thinking.” 

“  Get  out,  you  old  beggarly  rascal,”  said  the  fellow,  furi¬ 
ously,  and  advancing  toward  Geordie  with  the  intention  of 
kicking  him  from  the  door. 

“  ’Od,  an’  ye  lift  a  fit  or  a  hand  to  me,  ye  red-legged  bane- 
polisher,  I  ’ll  split  the  skull  o’  ye,”  said  Geordie,  raising  aloft 
the  stout  thorn  stick  that  had  been  for  many  years  the  com¬ 
panion  of  his  wanderings. 

Deterred  by  the  hostile  attitude  and  determined  bearing  of 
the  sturdy  old  mendicant,  the  fellow  contented  himself  with 
muttering  some  unintelligible  threat,  and  fell  back  amongst 
his  kindred. 

“  I  want  to  see  Captain  Bennet !  ”  again  repeated  Geordie. 
“  Will  ony  o’  ye  tell  him  that,  or  will  ye  show  me  wliar  he 
is  ?  for  I  maun  see  him.  See  him  I  maun.” 

No  one  giving  any  immediate  reply — “  Then  I  maun  fin 
him  oot  mysel’,”  said  the  old  man,  pushing  into  the  lobby — 
an  attempt,  however,  in  which  he  was  resisted  by  three  or  four 
footmen,  who  flung  themselves  in  his  way. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  opposition,  Geordie  persevered  in 
forcing  his  way  in.  The  men  as  strenuously  endeavoured  to 
keep  him  out ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  hubbub,  so  noisy, 
that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  Captain  Bennet,  who  happened 
to  be  crossing  the  hall  at  the  moment. 

“  What ’s  the  meaning  of  this  disturbance  ?  ”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain,  approaching  the  struggling  group. 

“  It ’s  me,  captain,  it ’s  me  1  ”  shouted  Geordie ;  at  the 
same  moment  thrusting  his  head  over  the  shoulders  of  those 
by  whom  he  -was  surrounded.  “  I  want  to  speak  to  ye.  I 
hae  something  very  particular  to  say  to  ye  !  ” 

“  Oh,  I  can’t  hear  you  to-day !  ”  replied  the  captain, 
angrily.  “  Call  some  other  time !  ”  And  he  was  moving 
away,  when  the  old  man,  who  had  been  liberated  by  his 
assailants,  called  out  to  him — “  But  it  canna  staun,  captain  ; 
it ’s  something  that  concerns  you  greatly ;  and  delay  may  be 
serious.” 

Struck  by  the  old  man’s  earnestness  and  urgency,  the 
captain  suddenly  stopped,  turned  round,  and  came  towards 
him,  saying — “Well,  friend,  what  is  it  you  have  got  to 
say  ?  ” 

“  I  canna  mention’t  here,”  said  Geordie.  “  I  maun  hae  a 
private  word  o’  ye.” 

“Tuts;  I  can’t  be  bothered  to-day!”  said  the  captain 
impatiently,  and  was  again  turning  away. 

“Ye  had  better,  sir,”  said  Geordie,  in  a  low  tone;  but 
sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  hup  to  whom  it  was  ad 
dressed. 
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“Better! — What  do  you  mean,  sirrah?"  exclaimed  the 
captain,  returning.  “  Do  you  threaten  ?  " 

“  Oh  no,  sir.  By  no  means !  ”  replied  Geordie.  “  But  it 
might  be  for  your  interest  to  hear  me.” 

“  Indeed  !  ”  said  Captain  Bennet,  with  a  sneer.  “For  my 
interest  to  hear  you  !  W ell,  walk  in  this  way ;  ”  and  he 
threw  up  the  door  of  an  apartment,  close  by  which  he  and 
his  strange  visitor  happened  to  be  standing. 

“  Captain,”  said  Geordie,  on  their  entering  the  room,  and 
after  the  door  had  been  shut — “  I  dinna  think  this  marriage 
o’  yours  should  go  on.  It  wad  break  the  puir  lassie,  Isy 
Ballantyne’s  heart.” 

The  reader  may  conceive,  if  he  can,  Captain  Bennet’s 
amazement  at  the  unparalleled  effrontery  of  this  opening 
of  the  mendicant’s  communication.  He  was  confounded ; 
and,  for  a  second  or  two  could  only  stare  at  the  impudent 
old  beggar  in  silent  astonishment.  He  thought  him  deranged. 
At  length — 

“  Upon  my  word,”  he  said,  with  the  slow,  distinct  enun¬ 
ciation  of  one  just  recovering  from  breathless  surprise,  “  but 
you  are  the  most  impudent  old  rascal  I  have  met  with  for 
some  time.  Pray,  you  old  scoundrel,  what  right  have  you  to 
interfere  in  my  affairs  ?  How  dare  you  ?  ” 

“  Before  I  answer  you  thae  questions,”  replied  the  old  man, 
coolly,  “  permit  me  to  ask  you,  captain,  if  ye  ken  a  place 
ca’d  the  Hazel  Glen  ?  ”  and  he  fixed  his  keen  dark  eye  on 
the  face  of  the  person  to  ■whom  the  question  was  put. 

That  face  grew  as  pale  as  death  at  the  query  ;  and  it  was 
some  seconds  before  he  to  whom  it  was  put  could  answer  it. 
At  length,  with  husky  voice,  and  quivering  lip — 

“I  do,  old  man,”  said  the  captain,  in  a  suddenly  subdued 
tone  ;  “  and  what  of  that  ?  ” 

“  Muckle  o’  that,  captain ;  and  weel  do  ye  ken  sae,”  re¬ 
plied  Geordie,  “  and  sae  do  I ;  and  that ’s  mair  than  ye  war 
aware  o’  before,  I  ’nr  thinkin’.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  old  man?”  said  the  former,  with 
increasing  agitation. 

“  Do  ye  no  understand  me  ?  ”  inquired  Geordie.  “  Maun 
I  be  mair  explicit  ?  Does  yer  ain  conscience  no  render  that 
unnecessary  ?  Captain,”  said  Geordie,  now  sinking  his  voice, 
but  speaking  with  an  unwonted  solemnity  of  tone,  “  there ’s 
blood  upon  your  hand — the  blood  of  a  murdered  man ;  and 
too  well  do  you  know  it.  It  was  frae  your  hand  that  Mr 
Wallham’s  gamekeeper  met  his  death.  You  have,  I  dare 
say,  been  in  the  belief,  captain,  that  no  eye  but  God’s  saw 
that  deed.  Ye  liae  been  mista’en.  I  saw  it  also.  I  was  in 
the  Hazel  Glen  that  mornin’ ;  and  saw  ye  level  your  gun, 
and  send  the  contents  o’t  through  the  heart  o’  puir  John 
Williamson.  Noo,  captain,  what  think  ye  o’  that  ?  Haena 
I  kept  your  seu'et  weel  and  lang;  seven  years  come  Martin¬ 
mas — and  that  without  fee  or  reward  I  never  socht  them. 
I  wadna  hae  them.  Nae  mortal  man  ever  heard  a  sough  o’t 
frae  me ;  for  what  guid  wad  it  hae  dune  ?  The  puir  fallow 
was  dead  ;  and  to  hae  gotten  you  hanged  wadna  hae  mended 
the  matter,  nor  brocht  him  to  life ;  sae  ye  war  safe  aneuch 
for  Geordie  Waters.  But,  to  be  plain  wi’  ye,  captain,  I  mean 
to  make  use  o’  the  power  I  hae  owre  ye  noo.  I  cam  here 
for  the  purpose  o’  exercisin’ ’t.  I  cam  here  for  the  purpose  o’ 
sayin’  that,  unless  ye  resign  the  hand  o’  Isy  Ballantyne,  and 
restore  her  to  liberty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  relieve  her 
father  o’  the  debt  he  owes  ye — that  is,  accept  the  conditions 
he  has  offered  ye,  as  I  understand — I  ’ll  denounce  ye ;  and 
ye  ken  what  ’ll  be  the  consequence.  I  can  on  nae  account 
alloo  ye  to  marry  that  innocent  creature,  Isy  Ballantyne, 
captain — on  nae  account  whatever.  I  canna  alloo  her,  in 
ignorance,  to  marry  a  murderer.” 

It  would  require  a  much  greater  space,  and  much  more 
writing  than  we  think  it  necessary  to  bestow  upon  it,  to 
describe,  at  full  length,  the  feelings  of  horror  and  tuntue- 


ment  with  which  Captain  Bennet  was  overwhelmed  by  this 
most  unexpected  accusation.  He  had  all  along  felt  secure 
in  the  belief  that  no  human  eye  had  witnessed  the  atrocious 
deed  to  which  Geordie  Waters  alluded ;  for  not  the  remotest 
suspicion  had  ever  been  attached  to  him ;  the  general  im¬ 
pression  being  that  Williamson  had  been  murdered  by 
poachers — a  class  to  which  the  unfortunate  man’s  vigilance 
in  the  discharge  of  his  trust  had  rendered  him  exceedingly 
obnoxious.  To  find,  therefore,  and  that  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  seven  years,  that  there  was  a  living  witness  to 
his  crime,  was  a  circumstance  for  which  he  was  but  little 
prepared. 

While  Geordie  Waters  was  speaking,  the  captain,  whose 
knees  shook  under  him  so  that  he  could  hardly  stand,  sunk 
into  a  chair  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands ;  and  in  this 
position,  without  movement,  word,  or  look,  awaited  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  what  he  had  to  say.  Nor  was  it  for  some  time 
after  he  had  done,  that  he  showed  any  sign  of  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  what  had  been  communicated  to  him,  or  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  that  communication  placed  him. 

“Old  man,”  he  at  length  said,  in  a  tone  very  different 
from  that  in  which  he  had  first  greeted  him,  “  you  would  not 
hang  me.” 

“No,”  replied  Geordie.  “If  I  had  been  sae  inclined,  I 
micht  hae  dune ’t  lang  ago.  The  taking  o’  your  life  wad  be 
o’  nae  service  to  me,  nor  ony  ither  body,  although  maybe  the 
ends  o’  justice  wad  require  ither  conduct  at  my  hands ;  but  I 
mean  to  leeve  ye  in  the  hands  o’  your  God ;  that  is,  provided 
ye  comply  wi’  my  terms.  Do  that,  and  ye  ’re  safe.  Refuse, 
and — I  need  say  nae  mair.” 

“  Thank  ye,  old  man,  thank  ye ;  a  thousand,  thousand 
thanks,”  said  the  captain,  joyfully.  “Here,  here,”  he  said- 
drawing  out  a  pocket-book  from  a  side  pocket— “  here  is  an 
earnest  of  the  future  benefits  which  you  may  calculate  on 
receiving  at  my  hand ;  ”  and  he  would  have  thrust  the 
pocket-book  on  the  old  man ;  but  he  recoiled,  and  refused  to 
touch  it. 

“No,  no,  captain,  no  ae  farthin’.  1  winna  be  bribed  to 
secrecy  in  a  matter  o’  this  kind.  At  ony  rate,  no  by  advan¬ 
tages  to  my  ain  interest.  Had  that  been  my  motive,  I  micht 
hae  mulct  ye  o’  a  gude  roon  sum  lang  ere  this.” 

“  Then,  how  am  I  to  reward  you  ?  What  am  I  to  do  for 
you  ?  To  the  extent  of  half  my  fortune,  you  may  command 
me.” 

“Just  do  what  I  tell’t  ye  and  we ’re  quats,”  replied  Geordie. 
“  That ’s  a’  ye  hae  to  do.” 

“  Well,  it ’s  done,”  replied  Captain  Bennet.  “  I  resign  the 
hand  of  Isabella  Ballantyne,  and  I  acquit  her  father  of  his 
debt  to  me.” 

“Na,  na  ;  I  wadna  talc  advantage  o’  my  position  to  assist 
in  robbin’  ye,  captain.  Your  claim  against  Mr  Ballantyne  is, 
I  fancy,  a  just  one,  and  ought  to  be  paid ;  sae  ye  ’ll  just  gie 
him  the  time  he  wants,  and  no  a  quittance;  he’s  owre  honest 
a  man  himself  to  tak  that.”. 

“Well,  as  you  please,”  replied  the  captain;  “I’ll  do 
exactly  as  you  desire  me.” 

“Well,  then,  just  sit  doon  and  vrite  a  bit  letter  to  the 
effect  I  hae  mentioned  to  ye,”  said  Geordie.  “  Are  can  gloss 
owre  the  breaking  aff  o’  the  marriage  very  cannily,  by  saying 
that  ye  saw  Miss  Isy  was  makin’  a  sacrifice  o’  her  affections 
to  her  love  o’  her  parents,  and  that  ye  cou’dna  think  o’  makin’ 
her  unhappy  by  acceptin’  o’t.  Further,  ye  can  say  that,  oot 
o’  regard  to  Miss  Isy,  for  the  generous  part  she  had  acted,  ye 
wad  gie  her  faither  the  time  he  asked  for  the  payment  o’  his 
debt.  Noo,  captain,  just  vrite  something  to  that  effeck 
immediately,  and  I  ’ll  tak  it  ower  to  the  farm,  and  deliver’t 
wi’  my  ain  hauns,  to  male  sure  warlc.” 

Captain  Bennet,  without  reply,  seated  himself  at  a  writing- 

table,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  produced  the  desired  document, 
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which  he  put  into  Geordie’s  hand,  saying — “  There,  my  old 
friend — there ’s  such  a  letter  as  you  want.  But,  of  course — 
that  is,  I  trust  you  will  say  nothing  of  the  means  by  which 
you  obtained  it.” 

“  No  a  cheep— depend  on  that,  captain,”  replied  Geordie. 
“  Never  a  ane  hi  be  the  wiser  for  me  on  that  head,  sae 
keep  yoursel’  easy.”  Saying  this,  Geordie  thrust  the  letter 
into  liis  bosom,  and,  taking  up  his  old  battered  hat,  which 
he  had  laid  on  the  table  on  entering,  was  about  to  depart, 
when  Captain  Bennet  again  pressed  him  to  accept  his  pocket- 
book. 

“  I  canna  do ’t,  captain  ;  I  canna  do ’t,  on  ony  account,” 
replied  Geordie,  hurriedly.  “  You  and  me  are  noo  quats 
and  he  hastened  out  of  the  apartment,  folloAved  by  the 
captain,  who,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  servants,  escorted 
him  to  the  door,  with  an  appearance  of  great  respect  and 
civility. 

“  Guid  mornin’,  captain,”  shouted  Geordie,  but  without 
turning  his  head,  on  gaining  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps 
that  conducted  to  the  main  door  of  Elm  House ;  and  away 
he  pushed  for  the  Farm  as  hard  as  he  could  chive. 

On  reaching  the  latter  place,  he  again  encountered  Mr 
Ballantyne,  who,  with  care-'worn  looks,  was  walking  solitary 
up  and  down  the  little  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  evi¬ 
dently  in  a  very  uneasy  state  of  mind.  He  had  marked  the 
unhappiness  of  his  daughter,  and  it  had  greatly  distressed 
him :  so  much  so,  that  he  had  repeatedly  urged  her  to  re¬ 
tract,  and  to  leave  him  to  meet  the  consequences.  But  to 
this  she  would  not  listen,  declaring  that  she  would  make  the 
sacrifice,  whether  he  would  accept  the  benefits  to  arise  from 
it  or  not. 

“Excuse  me,  Mr  Ballantyne,”  said  Geordie,  abruptly, 
on  approaching  the  former — ’“Excuse  me  for  seekin’  to 
middle  wi’  your  private  affairs  ony  way,  but  I  really  dinna 
think  this  marriage  a  weel  assorted  thing.  Puir  Isy ’s  in  a 
sad  condition.” 

“  Indeed,  Geordie,  to  tell  ye  a  truth,”  said  the  former,  “  it 
is  not  to  my  mind  in  many  respects.  Isy,  as  you  say,  is  far 
from  being  happy.” 

“  I  saw  that,”  replied  the  old  man  ;  “  and  it  made  my 
auld  heart  wae.  What  wad  ye  think  o’  stoppin’  the 
marriage  yet  ?  It  ’ll  break  the  lassie’s  heart,  and  hurry  her 
to  her  grave.” 

“  Mr  Ballantyne  shook  his  head.  How  can  it  be  stopped 
now  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Isy  herself  is  determined  on ’t ;  and  if 
she  doesna,  rack  and  ruin  wad  be  my  lot ;  but  that  I  wad 
willingly  endure  to  restore  her  to  happiness,  by  breaking  off 
the  marriage,  but  she  winna  hear  o ’t.” 

“But  what  wad  ye  think  if  the  captain  himsel’  could  be 
got  to  renounce  her,  and  at  the  same  time  grant  you  the  con¬ 
ditions  o’  the  marriage  ?  ” 

Mr  Ballantyne  smiled  sadly,  and  said — “  That  would  in¬ 
deed  be  a  desirable  thing,  but  it  is  out  of  the  question.  An 
impossible  matter.” 

I  dinna  ken  that,  said  Geordie,  thrusting  Iris  hand  into  his 
bosom  and  pulling  out  Captain  Bennet’s  letter.  “  There,  tak 
a  look  o’  that,  and  tell  me  what  ye  think  o ’t.” 

Mr  Ballantyne  took  the  letter  with  a  look  of  the  utmost 
surprise,  and,  with  a  look  of  yet  greater  astonishment,  per¬ 
used  its  contents. 

When  he  had  done — 

“What’s  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Geordie?”  he  said,  in 
inexpressible  amazement. 

“  Is  the  meanin’  no  plain  ?  ”  inquired  the  latter. 

“  Plain  enough  as  regards  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
Geordie,”  replied  Mr  Ballantyne.  “  But  how,  on  earth, 
came  you  by  it?  or,  more  extraordinary  still,  how  was  it  ob¬ 
tained  at  all  ?  ” 

“  The  letter ’s  guid  and  satisfactory,  I  boup,”  replied 


Geordie.  “As  to  my  ha’  in’t,  and  the  manner  o’  my  get- 
tin  ’t,  that ’s  a  secret  between  the  captain  and  me.  There ’s 
some  aul  stories  atwixt  us,  that  inclines  him  to  be  willin’  to 
oblige  me  when  I  ask  a  favour  o’  him,  which,  however,  is  but 
seldom.” 

“  Then,  ye  11  go  in  wi’  me  to  Isy,  and  be  witness  yoursel’  o’ 
the  joy  of  which,  although  by  a’  means  I  canna  comprehend, 
ye  will  be  the  occasion.” 

“  No  just  noo ;  no  just  noo,”  replied  Geordie,  hurriedly. 
“  Let  the  first  outbreak  o’  happiness  be  a’  amang  yoursels. 
It  wad  only  distress  the  puir  lassie  to  hae  an  unco  person 
witness  o’  her  feelins  on  such  an  occasion.  But  I  ’ll  mak  a 
pint  o’  ca’in  in  the  end  o’  the  week,  whan  I  houp  ye  ’ll  be 
a’  as  richt  and  ticlit  as  before.” 

Saying  this,  Geordie  hurried  away,  and  quickly  disap¬ 
peared.  We  suppose  we  need  hardly  add,  that  the  marriage 
of  Isabella  Ballantyne  and  Captain  Bennet  did  not  take 
place.  From  this  unhappy  destiny  it  may  not  be  so  un¬ 
necessary  to  say,  that  in  less  than  three  months  after,  Elm 
House  estate  was  sold,  and  its  proprietor  had  sought  greater 
security  from  the  consequences  of  his  crime,  than  he  thought 
compatible  with  the  knowledge  Geordie  Waters  possessed, 
by  retiring  to  some  remote  part  of  the  Continent. 


THE  VICTIMS  OF  WAR. 

With  an  unwonted  elasticity  of  both  mind  and  body,  I  trode 
the  plank  that  stretched  between  the  smack  and  the  pier, 
almost  at  the  precise  spot  from  which  I  had  set  out  so 
foolishly,  on  my  wild-goose  chase,  nearly  seven  years  before. 
Crowds  of  ideas  hurried  through  my  mind  so  rapidly,  that  I 
could  retain  none  of  them.  I  was  in  a  delirium  of  joy ;  and 
it  was  only  at  this  moment  I  felt,  in  full  force,  the  delightful 
consciousness  of  being  a  free  agent.  I  parted  from  my 
cousins  I  know  not  how.  Perhaps  the  same  feelings  had 
possession  of  them.  For  my  part,  when  I  revert  to  this 
happy  moment  of  my  chequered  life,  it  appears  like  a  bright 
point  shining  out  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  obscurity. 
As  I  urged  on  my  eager  way,  I  kept  repeating,  in  the  fulness 
of  my  heart,  the  old  Scotch  ditty  of 

“  Hame,  hame,  hame, 

Fain  wad  I  be,”  tcc. 

It  embodied  my  feelings  at  the  moment,  and  afforded  them  ex¬ 
pressions  in  perfect  unison  with  their  tone.  In  this  happy 
frame  of  mind  I  had  reached  Gallows  Ha’,  I  scarce  knew 
how  ;  for  I  seemed  to  tread  on  air.  The  twilight  was  almost 
gone,  and  the  moon  was  shining  brightly  over  the  Calton 
Hill.  I  paused,  and  looked  around  me.  The  agitation  of 
my  feelings  began  to  subside.  I  looked  down  the  long  vista 
of  trees  towards  Pilrig  House ;  but  its  termination  was  lost 
in  deep  shadow.  A  chill  came  over  me — a  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling — for  which  I  could  not  account.  I,  in  truth,  felt 
now  as  melancholy  as  I  had  just  before  been  happy  and  joy¬ 
ous.  So  overpowering  was  the  feeling,  that  I  could  have  sat 
down  and  wept ;  but,  by  an  effort,  I  roused  myself,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  resume  my  cheerful  train  of  thought,  but  in 
vain.  I  now  regretted  that  I  had  parted  from  my  cousins, 
and  began  to  feel  some  strange  presentiments  of  evil.  “  Why,” 
I  asked  myself,  when  I  had  fallen  into  this  mood — “  why 
had  not  my  father  answered  my  last  letter  ?  Could  he  be 
dead  ?  And,  oh  !  had  I  still  a  mother  to  welcome  home  her 
wandering  boy  ?  ”  Ah !  how  long  and  dreary  did  these 
melancholy  thoughts  appear  to  me  to  render  the  compara¬ 
tively  short  distance  between  Gallows  Ha’  and  Bunkers  Hill. 
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I  had,  in  short,  become  so  much  the  prey  of  an  unwonted 
lowness  of  spirits,  that  I  felt  more  than  half-inclined  to  put 
up  at  the  Black  Bull  Inn  all  night,  and  proceed  to  my  home 
in  the  morning ;  but,  when  I  once  more  got  my  feet  on  the 
flagstones,  and  reflected  on  the  shortness  of  the  distance,  I 
pushed  on,  and  soon  passed  up  Leith  Street,  and  along  the 
bridges,  to  St  Patrick  Square — the  bustle  around  prevented 
my  thoughts  from  preying  upon  themselves ;  but  no  sooner 
had  I  turned  in  by  the  Sciennes,  and  left  the  glare  of  the  city 
behind  me,  than  I  fell  again  into  a  musing  mood  of  bitter  re¬ 
trospection.  Seven  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  I  had  thrown 
away  to  gratify  a  childish  whim.  I  had  seen  and  I  had  suf¬ 
fered,  and  I  knew  a  little  more  of  mankind  than  I  perhaps 
could  have  learned  had  I  remained  at  home  ;  but,  were  I  in 
want  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  would  all  my  dear-bought  know¬ 
ledge  have  enabled  me  to  procure  it  ?  No.  Whereas,  if  I 
had  steadily  followed  my  trade  with  my  father,  I  would  have 
been  an  expert  and  independent  tradesman.  Deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  these  reflections,  I  made,  ere  I  reached  Liberton 
Dams,  a  solemn  resolve  to  redeem  my  lost  time  as  quickly  as 
possible  ;  and  in  this  frame  of  mind,  partly  reconciled  to  my¬ 
self,  I  reached  my  father’s  door. 

The  moon  shone  bright  without,  but  all  seemed  dark 
within,  the  house.  It  was  not  yet  nine  o’clock,  and  all  was 
still  as  death.  I  went  to  the  end  of  the  house,  to  the  work¬ 
shop.  Neither  light  nor  sound  was  there.  I  looked  to  what 
had  been  a  well-filled  woodyard  the  last  time  I  saw  it ;  but 
it  was  now  an  empty  space.  At  this  moment,  I  felt  more 
alone  and  desolate  than  ever  I  had  done  in  my  life.  I  was 
now — where  I  had  long  and  ardently  wished  to  be — at  my 
father’s  house,  but  found  it  desolate.  I  knocked  at  the  door 
in  an  agony  of  mind  I  cannot  express.  My  ears  still  seem  to 
hear,  and  my  heart  to  tremble,  at  the  dull  melancholy  vibra¬ 
tion  that  was  the  only  answer  to  my  knocking.  At  this 
moment,  my  thoughtless  desertion  of  my  home  was  more 
than  doubly  punished  by  the  agony  I  felt.  Scarce  conscious 
of  what  I  did,  I  went  to  the  sawpit,  where,  in  early  youth,  I 
had  so  often  spent  many  happy  hours,  and  where,  in  after 
years,  I  had  often  grudgingly  toiled ;  calling  it  my  galley, 
and  myself  the  slave.  “  Oh,  happy  toil !  ”  I  now  exclaimed. 
“Would  that  I  had  never  been  a  greater  slave  !  ”  Here  I 
threw  myself  on  the  old  sawdust,  damp  as  it  was ;  and,  placing 
my  bundle  under  my  head,  freely  indulged  my  feelings,  even 
to  tears. 

Although  the  premises  that  my  father  had  possessed  stood 
alone,  there  were  several  cottages,  scattered  along  the  road¬ 
side,  not  a  gunshot  from  them ;  but  a  feeling,  for  which  I 
cannot  account,  deterred  me  from  making  any  inquiry  at  any 
of  these,  until  the  night  was  pretty  far  advanced.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  it  might  be  between  twelve  and  one  in  the  morning 
when  I  was  aroused  out  of  my  half-sleeping,  half-ruminating 
state,  by  the  sound  of  an  approaching  gig  or  chaise  upon  the 
road.  In  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  I  felt  as  if  it  were  a 
welcome  sound,  and  that  I  was  not  altogether  alone  on  the 
earth,  as  had  been  my  feeling  for  some  hours  before.  The 
carriage  suddenly  stopped  near  where  I  lay,  and  I  heard  a 
hurried  tread  towards  the  sawpit ;  and,  in  the  next  moment, 
a  heavy  weight  fell  upon  me,  and  the  vehicle  drove  off  with 
all  its  former  speed.  Scarce  had  I  recovered  from  my  sur¬ 
prise  at  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  when  I  heard  the 
noise  of  horses  feet,  and  the  sound  of  voices,  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance.  I  was  disencumbering  myself  from  the  load  that  lay 
upon  me,  when  the  horsemen  stopped ;  and  I  heard  voices 
exclaiming — 

“  They  will  have  hid  it  here.  Let  two  of  us  search,  and 
two  ride  after  the  villains.” 

The  brightness  of  the  moonlight  enabled  me  to  see  that  it 
was  a  sack,  containing  some  heavy  substance,  that  had  been 
thrown  upon  me,  I  had  just  recovered  my  feet,  and  was 


looking  on  the  sack,  wondering  what  it  could  contain,  when 
a  blow  upon  my  head  laid  me  senseless  on  the  ground. 

When  I  again  awoke  to  consciousness,  I  felt  myself 
pinioned,  and  laid  on  a  cart  beside  the  fatal  sack ;  and  several 
persons,  some  on  foot  and  some  on  horseback,  guarding  it. 
I  felt  deadly  sick  in  consequence  of  the  blow  I  had  received, 
and  my  head  ached  violently.  I  attempted  to  raise  my 
hand,  but  could  not,  for  the  cords  by  which  I  was  secured.  A 
groan  escaped  me,  which  was  answered  by  a  shout  of  exulta¬ 
tion.  One  person  exclaimed — 

“  Was  not  I  right  to  bring  the  villain  with  us  ?  He  is  not 
dead  ;  but  will  yet  live  to  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  although 
he  ought  rather  to  be  hanged,  and  all  those  that  encourage 
such  miscreants.” 

A  second  said — 

“  Faith  Tom,  banishment  is  too  good  for  them.  I  have 
a  mind  to  give  him  another  paik,  and  save  trouble.  I  would 
as  cheerfully  kill  them  as  I  would  foumarts,  or  any  other 
vermin.  The  sacrilegious  heathens  !  I  am  sorry  he  wasna 
killed  outright.  It ’s  a  fearful  thing  to  think  that  the  very 
dead  cannot  get  leave  to  lie  in  their  graves  for  a  parcel  of 
such  wretches.” 

A  second  lengthened  groan  escaped  me. 

“  Groan  on,  and  make  music  to  us,  till  we  reach  Roslin,” 
said  the  last  speaker. 

My  predicament  was,  at  this  moment,  a  deplorable  one.  I 
was  bound  hand  and  foot,  jolting  over  a  rough  road  with  a 
corpse  that  had  been  interred — for  such  were  the  contents  of 
the  sack — and  suspected  of  being  one  of  the  perpetrators  of 
the  inhuman  robbery.  I  had  been  near  to,  and  had  seen, 
death  in  all  the  forms  of  violence — by  war  and  accident ;  but 
to  be  thus  placed  side  by  side,  and  jostled  by  a  corpse  from 
the  grave,  was  to  me  most  appalling.  I  implored  my  captors 
to  stop  the  cart,  and  hear  what  I  had  to  say  regarding  my 
innocence ;  but  they  drowned  my  voice  with  shouts  and 
execrations.  With  a  heart  almost  at  the  bursting,  I  ceased 
to  make  any  further  appeals  to  their  reason  or  humanity. 
At  length  my  weary  and  loathsome  journey  came  to  an  end. 
The  dead  body  was  lifted  out  of  the  cart  with  care  and  ten¬ 
derness,  and  carried  away ;  while  I  was  dragged  rudely  forth, 
and  conveyed,  bound  and  helpless,  to  an  outhouse,  thrown 
upon  the  floor,  and  locked  up  for  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  cords  that  bound  me  ;  my 
enraged  captors  adding  several  kicks  by  way  of  expressing 
their  abhorrence  of  me.  On  being  left  to  myself,  I  lay,  for 
some  time,  ruminating  on  my  strange  adventure,  and  burning 
with  indignation  at  the  usage  I  had  so  unmeritedly  received. 
I,  however,  felt  no  further  bodily  pain  than  was  occasioned 
by  the  confined  position  I  was  forced  to  lie  in  from  my  bonds. 
Neither  did  I  feel  much  uneasiness  otherwise ;  for  T  knew 
that  the  first  calm  statement  of  the  event,  as  h  had  really 
occurred,  would  procure,  not  only  my  liberty,  but  an  apology 
from  those  who  had  used  me  so  ill,  and  thought  so  badly  of 
me.  At  present,  therefore,  it  was  the  anxiety  I  felt  about 
my  parents  that  weighed  most  heavily  on  my  mind,  as  I  lay 
on  the  cold  clay  floor  of  the  barn.  Miserable  as  my  situation 
was,  however,  Nature  asserted  her  rights ;  and  I  fell  asleep, 
and  did  not  again  awaken  till  my  captors  entered  my  place  of 
confinement  in  the  morning.  The  first  that  advanced  towards 
me  was  a  decent-looking,  middle-aged  man,  dressed  like  a 
small  farmer,  who,  in  the  same  voice  I  had  heard  the  night 
before,  said — 

“  Get  up,  you  sacrilegious  wretch  !  We  are  going  to  take 
you  into  the  town,  to  lodge  you  in  jail.  If  I  had  my  will,  I 
would  give  you,  and  all  like  you,  the  reward  you  merit — tie 
a  stone  to  your  neck,  and  throw  you  into  the  Esk,  like  a 
mangy  colley.  Be  quick  ;  for  the  cart  and  horse  waits.  You 
ought  to  be  tied  to  the  horse  tail,  and  dragged  into  town.” 

I  used  my  utmost  efforts  to  raise  myself,  but  could  not,  a 
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my  arms  were  pinioned  behind  my  back  by  the  elbows ;  but, 
with  a  look  of  innocence  and  composure  that  seemed  to  sur¬ 
prise  those  around  me,  I  said — 

“You  see  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  help  myself ;  and  I  feel 
confident  that  you  will  be  sorry  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  treated  me,  when  you  hear  my  story,  and  learn  who  I 
am  ;  for,  I  assure  you,  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime  you  lay  to 
my  charge.” 

“  It  is  of  no  use  talking  to  us  here,”  replied  the  first  speaker  ; 
“you  must  give  an  account  of  yourself  to  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties.  But  how  can  you  say  you  are  innocent,  when  I  myself 
caught  you  in  the  sawpit  with  the  body  in  your  hands,  at¬ 
tempting  to  hide  it  in  the  sawdust.  I  must  first  disbelieve 
my  own  eyes  before  I  can  think  you  innocent.  Come,  lads, 
lift  him  to  his  feet,  and  let  us  be  off  to  town.” 

I  saw,  by  the  looks  of  his  companions,  that  none  of  them 
thought  me  innocent ;  but  I  took  heart  when  I  found  the 
fury  of  their  resentment  was  so  far  abated  as  to  hear  me,  in 
spite  of  their  prejudices.  The  barn  was  now  nearly  filled  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  anxious  to  get  a  look  at  the 
resurrection  man.  Had  so  many  angry  persons  as  were  now 
around  me  been  present  when  I  was  brought  into  the  village 
in  the  cart  with  the  dead  body,  I  have  no  doubt  I  would  have 
either  been  stoned  to  death  or  drowned  in  the  river.  As 
it  was,  they  stood  around  me  muttering  their  hatred,  and, 
in  brief  ejaculations,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  crime 
of  which  they  supposed  me  guilty.  I  glanced  anxiously 
around,  hoping  to  see  some  individual  I  had  known  before  I 
left  my  father’s  house,  but  I  saw  none  whom  I  knew.  As  a 
last  resource,  I  called  out — 

“  Is  there  no  one  present  who  knows  James  Elder,  son  of 
Wilham  Elder,  from  whose  sawpit  I  was  taken  ?  I  solemnly 
declare  that  I  am  he.” 

“  The  more  likely  are  you  to  be  guilty,  for  Jamie  Elder  was 
a  ne’er-do-weel.  He  ran  away  to  sea,”  cried  one  in  the  crowd. 
“Away  with  him,  for  he  is  a  disgrace  to  his  family.  It’s 
weel  for  his  parents  that  they  are  in  them  graves.” 

The  shock  of  this  dismal  intelligence  was  so  sudden  and 
severe,  that  I  almost  sunk  to  the  ground.  I  struggled  to  re¬ 
strain  my  tears,  but  could  not  repress  a  groan.  The  look  of 
unutterable  anguish  I  cast  around,  moved  some  even  of  the 
crowd  to  feel  compassion  for  me.  A  momentary  pause  en¬ 
sued.  My  heart  sunk  within  me.  I  cared  not  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  what  became  of  me.  Even  my  stern  captors  seemed 
moved. 

At  this  instant  a  bustle  was  heard  among  the  crowd  at  the 
door,  and  the  next  a  young  woman  clasped  me  to  her  bosom, 
exclaiming,  amidst  her  hysterical  sobs — 

“  My  brother — my  Jamie !  Oh,  what  is  this  they  lay  to 
your  charge  ? — You  are  innocent — I  know  you  are  guiltless. 
Men — men — are  you  men,  to  tie  him  in  this  manner  ?  Oh, 
brother,  speak  to  me — speak  to  them,  and  declare  your  inno¬ 
cence.  I  know  they  will  believe  you.” 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  recognised  the  dear  relative  who 
came  thus  timeously  to  my  aid  ;  for  she  was  now  grown  up  a 
tall  and  comely  woman,  and  I  had  left  her  a  little  girl.  I 
pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  as  well  as  my  confined  arms  would 
permit  me,  and  the  tears  ran  silently  down  my  face.  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  speak,  but  the  words  escaped  me  in  murmurs,  al¬ 
most  inaudible.  A  young  man  advanced  from  the  crowd  to 
my  side,  and  undid  the  band  that  confined  my  arms,  saying — 

“  I  know  him  well.  He  was  my  schoolfellow.  He  is 
Jeanie  Elder’s  brother.  I  will  be  bound  he  is  innocent.  Let 
us  hear  his  story  before  we  condemn  him.” 

Jane  lifted  her  face  from  my  shoulder.  A  deep  blush 
covered  it ;  but  I  saw  her  eyes  beam  with  love  and  gratitude 
upon  the  young  man,  whose  replying  glances  spoke  a  similar 
feeling. 

The  sentiments  of  the  assembled  crowd  had  now  taken 
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a  more  favourable  turn,  and  several  expressed  a  wish  to 
hear  what  I  had  to  say  to  clear  myself  of  the  foul  suspicion 
against  me.  This,  now  that  I  had  obtained  a  hearing, 
was  soon  done.  I  stated  that  I  had  only  landed  at  Leith 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  preceding,  and  had  come 
straight  out  to  my  father’s  in  hopes  to  find  all  as  I  had 
left  them.  But,  jeing  late,  I  had  preferred  passing  the 
night  near  my  once  happy  home  to  disturbing  any  of  the 
neighbours,  who  might  not  even  know  me  after  an  absence 
of  seven  years.  I  then  related  how  I  had  been  first  roused 
by  the  noise  of  the  approaching  gig ;  then  stunned  by  the 
weight  of  the  sack  falling  upon  me ;  and,  lastly,  rendered 
insensible  by  the  blow  I  had  received  from  one  of  the  party 
as  I  rose  to  my  feet.  All  the  remaining  circumstances,  I 
added,  were  known  to  them. 

As  soon  as  I  had  concluded,  nothing  could  be  heard  for 
a  few  minutes  but  the  voice  of  sympathy  for  what  I  had 
suffered;  more  than  half-a-dozen  of  voices  exclaiming  at 
once — 

“  Poor  Elder !  poor  fellow,  you  have  been  cruelly  abused ; 
but,  Walkinshaw,  why  would  you  not  hear  his  story  last 
night,  or  even  this  morning?  Why  condemn  any  one  be¬ 
fore  you  heard  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  own  defence? 
Who  would  have  thought  that  a  man  of  your  pretensions  to 
knowledge  would  be  for  ‘  Jeddart  Justice  ?  ’  ” 

The  hasty-tempered,  but,  in  the  main,  good-hearted  Walk¬ 
inshaw,  turned  fiercely  upon  Iris  accusers,  and  said — 

“  It  ill  becomes  you  to  taunt  me  for  the  zeal  you  praised 
me  for  a  few  minutes  since.  You  were  all  as  loud  in  your 
exclamations  against  the  lad  as  I  was  ;  but  I  disregard  both 
your  good  and  bad  opinions.” 

Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said — 

“Young  man,  I  am  sorry  for  my  mistake;  and  the  more 
so,  as  you  have  been  a  severe  sufferer ;  yet,  I  think  that  the 
circumstances  may  plead  some  extenuation  of  my  offence,  for 
the  first  part ;  and  I  ask  your  forgiveness  for  your  ill-usage 
afterwards.” 

I  immediately  held  out  my  hand  to  him,  saying — 

“  Good,  sir,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of 
my  innocence.  It  all  arose  from  my  bad  fortune ;  and  my 
bad  fortune  has  had  its  rise  in  my  early  folly  in  deserting  my 
parents  as  I  did.” 

Numerous  hands  were  now  offered  to  me,  and  I  gave  the 
grasp  of  friendship  to  all.  On  coming  out  of  my  prison  into 
the  full  fight  of  day,  my  sister,  who  hung  on  my  arm,  uttered 
a  cry,  and  became  pale  as  a  corpse.  Looking  at  my  face,  she 
said — 

“0  Jamie,  you  are  sore  hurt.  Your  hah  is  steeped  in 
blood.  Who  was  so  cruel  as  do  this  ?  ” 

“  Be  composed,  my  dear  sister,”  I  replied ;  “  I  am  not  at 
all  seriously  injured.  If  my  head  has  bled,  it  is  more  than  I 
am  aware  of.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  go  to  the  inn,  and 
you  will  there  tell  me  all  the  sad  story  of  my  dear  father  and 
mother.” 

As  we  passed  the  cart  that  was  to  have  carried  me  as  a 
criminal  to  Edinburgh,  Mr  Walkinshaw  gave  my  old  school¬ 
fellow,  who  walked  by  my  side,  my  bundle  to  carry.  It  was 
tied  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  was  still  in  precisely  the 
same  state  as  when  I  rested  my  head  on  it  on  the  preceding 
night. 

So  soon  as  we  were  shown  into  a  room  in  the  inn — 
Brown,  who,  I  could  perceive,  was  Jeanie’s  sweetheart,  ac¬ 
companying  us — she  gave  me  the  sad  history  of  my  parents. 
They  had,  for  a  few  years  after  my  departure,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  continued  to  thrive  as  before,  and  were,  although 
not  rich,  worth  some  little  money.  But,  like  too  many, 
my  father,  as  he  prospered,  had  become  more  ambitious, 
and  had  entered  into  speculations  unconnected  with  his  own 
business.  Failing  in  these,  his  means  became  so  limited, 
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that  lie  began  to  find  a  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  business 
that  had  thriven  so  well  under  his  management.  Embar¬ 
rassments  and  debts  thickened  around  him;  still  he  was 
thought  well  enough  to  do,  and  sufficiently  able  to  meet 
all  his  engagements.  My  mother,  who  had  been  for  se¬ 
veral  months  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  died  suddenly. 
From  this  period  my  father  had  ceased  to  exert  his  wonted 
energy,  and  began  to  droop.  Catherine,  my  eldest  sister, 
had  been  married,  and  resided  in  Edinburgh.  Jeanie  had 
been  constantly  at  home  till  her  father’s  death,  which  took 
place  just  ten  months  before  I  was  paid  off.  When  my  father’s 
affairs  were  wound  up,  it  was  found  that,  after  everything 
should  be  disposed  of,  there  would  still  be  a  considerable 
balance  due  to  his  creditors.  Catherine’s  husband,  although 
a  good  tradesman,  and  in  the  responsible  situation  of  foreman 
to  a  respectable  master  in  Edinburgh,  was  unable  to  raise  as 
much  money  as  would  redeem  the  effects,  and  carry  on  the 
business ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  desolate  state  in 
which  I  had  found  my  father’s  house.  Jeanie  was  at  service 
near  the  place,  and  had  come  with  the  others,  before  them 
day’s  work  began,  to  see  the  ruffian  resurrection  man,  little 
thinking  how  near  a  friend  he  was  to  prove. 

Thus  I  was  as  completely  adrift  as  to  any  employment  or 
home,  as  if  I  had  been  cast  upon  a  foreign  shore.  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  been  for  the  last  few  years  in  a  troubled  dream,  and 
had  just  awakened  to  a  still  more  painful  reality  ;  for  I  was 
now  bereft  of  every  hope,  save  hi  my  own  exertions ;  and 
these,  I  was  conscious,  were  insufficient.  I  had  but  a  rude 
notion  of  my  father’s  business,  having  left  my  home  when  I 
was  just  beginning  to  acquire  that  dexterity  which  makes  a 
good  tradesman.  What  little  knowledge  of  the  business  I  had 
got  was  now  almost  lost  from  want  of  practice.  No  doubt,  I 
drew  pretty  well ;  but  it  was  to  me  a  useless  accomplishment 
-  well  enough  to  amuse,  but  not  as  a  means  of  earning  my 
bread.  All  this  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind  ;  but  I  re¬ 
solved  to  reflect  no  more  on  the  past,  but,  if  possible,  to  make 
a  better  use  of  the  future. 

My  sister  and  Brown,  after  the  former  had  told  her 
melancholy  tale,  sat  silent  for  some  time.  I  spoke  first ; 
and  after  making  a  few  inquiries  for  old  acquaintance,  and 
about  other  matters,  requested  Brown  to  tell  me  if  he  knew 
how  the  disagreeable  adventure  of  the  night  before  had  oc¬ 
curred. 

“It  is  soon  explained,”  said  Brown:  “Walkinshaw  had 
a  niece  who  died  a  few  days  since,  rather  suddenly,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  her  body  might  be  stolen  from  the  churchyard. 
As  he  is  much  respected,  he  got  several  of  us  young  lads  to 
watch  her  grave,  which  we  did  by  turns  ;  one  party  going  to 
the  churchyard  a  little  after  dusk,  and  remaining  there  till 
midnight,  when  they  were  relieved  by  the  other  party,  who 
kept  guard  till  daybreak — Walkinshaw  himself  being  always 
one  either  in  the  fore  or  after  part  of  the  night.  All  went 
quietly  on  till  last  night,  when  the  three  lads  who  were  on 
the  watch  were  alarmed  by  a  strange  noise  which  had  been 
for  some  time  heard  in  the  churchyard.  A  good  deal  alarmed, 
they  went  round  the  burying-ground ;  but  nothing  was  to 
be  seen,  and  all  appeared  right.  The  noise,  however,  seemed 
to  flit  about ;  and  the  young  men  not  being  able  to  make 
out  what  it  was,  became  more  and  more  afraid.  While  they 
stood  trembling  and  conjecturing,  a  tall  white  figure  rose 
from  behind  one  of  the  tombstones,  and  immediately  sunk 
again  behind  it.  It  was  distinctly  seen  in  the  moonlight. 
A  second  time  the  white  figure  rose  high  above  the  stone, 
and  continued  to  sink  and  rise  for  some  time.  At  length, 
in  desperation,  one  of  the  young  men  levelled  his  fowling- 
piece  ;  but  whether,  in  his  trepidation,  he  had  spilled  the 
priming,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  gun  did  not  go 
off.  A  low,  unearthly  laugh  seemed  to  come  from  the 
apparition,  as  it  beat  over  the  tombstone.  This  was  more 


than  human  fortitude  could  stand :  one  of  the  lads  fainted 
on  the  spot,  and  the  other  two  fled  home,  without  once 
looking  behind  them.  This  took  place  about  eleven  o’clock. 

“  Walkinshaw  was,  at  this  time,  on  his  way  to  relieve  the 
watch,  accompanied  by  other  three  of  his  neighbours,  when 
he  met  the  gig  coming  pretty  fast  towards  Edinburgh.  A 
suspicion  that  all  was  not  right  crossed  his  mind ;  and  when 
the  gig  came  up,  he  demanded  of  those  in  it  who  they  were, 
and  where  they  came  from.  One  of  the  persons  in  the  gig 
replied  by  holding  out  a  pistol,  while  the  other  urged  the 
horse  on.  Walkinshaw  and  his  party  ran  after,  shouting  to 
them  to  stop  ;  but  the  gig  held  on  its  way,  and  would  have 
got  clear  off ;  but,  fortunately,  four  farmers,  who  had  been 
in  Edinburgh,  heard  the  shouting,  and  saw  the  gig  pass. 
They  rode  quickly  up  to  the  pursuing  party ;  and  when  they 
knew  the  cause,  turned  their  horses,  and,  in  a  round  gallop, 
soon  gained  upon  the  flying  vehicle  so  much,  that  those  in  it 
were  forced  to  leave  the  body  of  the  young  woman  in  your 
father’s  old  sawpit,  where  you  were  unluckily  found  beside 
it,  and  the  real  culprits  escaped  ;  for  the  four  horsemen  did 
not  pursue  far  after  them,  as  the  body  had  been  recovered. 
By  this  time,  a  good  many  people  had  been  roused  from  their 
beds,  a  cart  and  horse  were  procured ;  and  you  know  the  rest. 
You  know  poor  Thomas — the  lad  left  in  the  churchyard — 
was  still  amissing.  A  party  went  in  quest  of  him,  for  the 
two  that  had  fled  home  spread  a  fearful  account  of  having 
seen  a  ghost.  Thomas  was  found ;  but,  although  recovered 
from  his  swoon,  was  in  such  a  state  of  mental  imbecility  that 
he  scarce  knew  his  friends.  The  trick  played  off  on  the  lads 
was  now  fully  detected ;  for  the  branch  of  a  tree  was  found 
near  the  tombstone  where  the  sight  was  seen.  It  was  long, 
and  stripped  of  its  minor  branches  :  so  that  if  a  white  sheet 
was  put  on  it,  it  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  human 
figure.  The  resurrectionists  must  have  been  expert  at  their 
trade,  for  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  the  grave 
having  been  disturbed.” 

Perhaps  I  weary  you  by  narrating  such  trifles ;  for,  though 
important  to  me  at  the  time,  I  can  scarce  hope  they  will  in¬ 
terest  you  further  than  to  show  what  strange  situations  men 
may  be  placed  in  when  fortune  turns  her  back  upon  them. 
I  was  now  sick  of  the  neighbourhood  of  my  native  place. 
The  world  was  all  before  me,  but  where  to  choose  I  knew 
not.  The  sea  I  was  heart-sick  of.  After  breakfast,  my 
sister  got  leave  from  her  master  to  accompany  me  to  town  to 
visit  Catherine  and  her  husband.  By  these  relations  I  was 
received  most  kindly,  and  eventually  procured  work  under 
my  brother-in-law,  with  whom  I  remained,  happy  and  con¬ 
tent,  for  several  months  ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  had  not  con¬ 
cealed  with  sufficient  care  my  having  been  at  sea.  The  war 
again  commenced,  with,  if  possible,  more  virulence  than  ever; 
and  some  base  informer  gave  notice  of  me  to  the  press-gang. 
My  brother-in-law  gave  me  a  caution  to  be  upon  my  guard, 
as  I  was  liable  to  be  impressed,  having  once  been  at  sea. 
This  information  greatly  alarmed  me,  for  I  was  not  aware 
that  an  industrious  mechanic  could  be  torn  from  his  work 
like  a  felon,  because  he  had  been  once  at  sea,  although  I 
knew  that  a  sailor  could  ;  but  that  was  a  matter  which,  until 
now,  I  had  looked  at  with  perfect  indifference,  as  a  thing 
that  did  not  concern  me.  I  knew  not  how  it  was,  but,  it 
appeared  to  me,  that  all  my  acquaintances,  even  my  own 
sisters,  seemed  now  intent  on  harassing  me.  Their  constant 
talk  being,  such  a  one,  poor  fellow,  was  pressed  yesterday, 
or  last  night,  as  it  might  be ;  or  such  another  has  entered 
to  avoid  the  press.  I  was  at  this  time  using  every  precau¬ 
tion.  I  never  was  on  the  streets  save  when  going  to  or  re¬ 
turning  from  my  work,  and  even  then  I  skulked  along  like  a 
guilty  person,  and  shrunk  if  I  saw  a  stranger  look  at  me  as 
I  passed.  Even  at  my  work  I  was  restless  and  ever  on  the 
watch.  For  weeks  I  had  slept  with  my  clothes  on,  ready  to 
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start  off  at  the  first  alarm.  Several  weeks  had  passed  in  this 
annoying  manner,  and  we  had  become  more  secure,  as  nothing 
had  occurred  to  give  us  any  uneasiness,  except -the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  others. 

Whether,  however,  in  joy  or  sadness,  time  still  rolls  on. 
It  was  now  the  spring  of  the  year,  a  period  in  which  I  have 
always  delighted.  I  had  ever,  while  ashore,  watched  for 
the  first  snow-drop  with  as  intense  an  interest  as  if  I  had 
expected  a  friend ;  and  when  I  saw  its  chaste  white  bell 
first  peep  above  the  black  soil,  like  a  ray  of  hope  amidst 
misfortunes  and  suffering,  my  heart  ever  felt  glad.  But 
for  eight  seasons  I  had  not  tasted  this  tranquil  joy.  It  was 
now  the  month  of  February,  cold  and  bleak  in  general,  with, 
now  and  then,  a  day  of  sunshine  more  temperate  than 
its  fellows.  I  had  begun  my  watch  as  I  passed  to  my 
work  or  returned,  and  hoped  soon  to  hail  my  favourite 
flower. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  I  had  returned  from  my  work  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening.  It  was  to  be  a  domestic  festival — 
the  anniversary  of  my  sister’s  wedding ;  and  my  other  sister, 
Jane,  was  to  be  present,  with  a  few  other  acquaintances. 
We  were,  indeed,  a  happy  company.  Innocent  mirth  had 
full  possession  of  our  minds,  and  we  felt  as  if ,  care  was  not 
an  allotted  part  of  our  condition.  Time  had  now  reached, 
with  rapid  flight,  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  evening,  and 
thoughts  of  parting  had  begun  to  be  entertained.  We  were 
all  upon  our  feet— my  brother-in-law  singing,  “  Good-night, 
and  joy  be  wi’  ye  a’ ;  ”  our  hands  clasped  in  each  other  ;  and 
all,  more  or  less,  joining  in  the  song — when  the  door  of  the 
room  was  burst  open,  and  one  of  our  neighbours  rushed  in, 
exclaiming — 

“  If  there  is  any  one  here  who  needs  to  hide,  be  quick. 
There  are  strange  men  coming  up,  and  more  standing  at  the 
stair-foot.” 

Had  the  house  been  falling  about  our  ears,  the  alarm  and 
consternation  could  not  have  been  greater.  The  voice  of 
song  was  in  an  instant  followed  by  the  most  appalling  still¬ 
ness,  as  we  gazed  upon  each  other  in  dismay  There  was  not 
a  moment  to  spare,  even  for  reflection ;  but  my  mind  had 
been  made  up  long  before  how  to  act  in  such  an  emer¬ 
gency.  In  the  dead  stillness  that  prevailed,  I  could  hear  the 
approaching  steps  of  those  I  feared  were  in  quest  of  me. 
Quick  as  thought,  I  seized  my  hat,  saying — 

“  Do  not  scream ;  do  not  be  alarmed  on  my  account ;  know 
nothing  of  me ;  ”  and  ran  into  the  small  room  where  1  usually 
slept,  opened  the  window,  and  dropped  down,  a  height  of  two 
flats,  into  a  tanner’s  yard ;  but,  in  my  calculation  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  take  into  account  the  large  watch-dog  by  which  the 
yard  was  guarded.  I  was  considerably  hurt  by  the  concus¬ 
sion,  about  the  ankles  and  spine.  I  fell  prostrate  upon  the 
ground,  and  was  unable  to  raise  myself  up ;  nor  dared  I  to 
have  done  so,  even  if  I  could,  for  the  instant  I  reached  the 
ground,  the  watch-dog  was  upon  me  with  a  low  growl,  his 
lips  contracted,  and  his  fierce  eyes  glaring  as  they  met  mine. 
Of  all  the  horrors  I  had  ever  endured,  this  was  the  most  fear¬ 
ful  in  anticipation.  I  already  felt  in  imagination  his  tusks 
tearing  me,  and  could  not  withdraw  my  eyes  from  them  as 
they  gave  a  horrible  white  lustre  to  his  dark  and  snarling 
head,  as  he  stood  with  his  mouth  not  a  foot  from  my  throat. 
The  fetor  of  his  breath  was  like  to  suffocate  me ,  but,  severe 
as  the  pain  I  felt  was,  I  moved  neither  hand  nor  foot ;  nei¬ 
ther  did  the  dog  stir  from  his  position ;  only  uttering  a  low 
growl  if  I  even  moved  my  head.  I  thus  saw,  in  a  moment, 
that  my  only  chance  was  to  remain  as  I  was,  painful  as  my 
situation  felt. 

All  this  had  happened  in  little  more  time  than  I  have 
taken  to  tell  it.  I  had  hoped  to  get  over  the  wall  of  the 
yard,  and  make  a  clear  run  for  it  by  the  back  of  the  castle ; 
end  here  I  was,  fast  under  the  window  I  had  dropped  from — 


all  my  risks  and  efforts  having  tended  nothing  towards  my 
escape.  As  I  lay  thus,  the  captive  of  the  dog,  I  saw  a 
candle  held  out  of  the  window,  and  strange  faces  ex¬ 
amining  the  ground  below  ;  but  the  night  was  very  dark, 
and,  as  I  lay  close  in  by  the  wall,  they  could  not  perceive 
me.  I  could  hear  voices,  but  could  not  make  out  what 
was  said.  The  light  was  withdrawn,  and  all  was  hushed 
again.  The  stunning  feeling  in  my  limbs  and  back  began  to 
abate ;  but  the  dog  never,  for  one  second,  took  his  eye  off  me. 
I  lay  still  as  death.  At  length,  he  lay  down  by  my  side,  only 
uttering  his  threatening  growl  if  I  moved  a  limb.  Fearfully 
slow  the  minutes  crept  on  for  I  knew  not  how  long.  I  was 
comforted  alone  by  the  hope  that  my  friends  would  release 
me  as  soon  as  they  felt  it  safe  to  do  so.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
most  painful  situation ;  so  much  so,  that  had  I  had  my  knife 
at  the  time  in  my  pocket,  I  ivould  have  risked  a  combat  with 
my  ferocious  jailor. 

My  sufferings  had  become  almost  unbearable,  from  coM 
and  numbness  ;  for  I  was  upon  the  wet  and  muddy  ground, 
when  the  voice  of  my  sisters  reached  me  from  the  window, 
calling  in  fear  and  anxiety — 

“Jamie,  0  Jamie,  are  you  there  ?  I  fear  you  are  killed.” 

“  No,  no,”  I  replied ;  “  I  am  unhurt ;  but,  for  mercy’s  sake, 
get  me  free  from  where  I  am.”  More  I  dared  not  say ;  for, 
the  instant  the  dog  heard  my  voice  raised,  he  placed  his  paws 
upon  me,  and  I  feared  he  would  have  bit,  so  savage  was  his 
growl.  The  lights  were  immediately  withdrawn,  and  I  re¬ 
mained  in  darkness,  at  the  mercy  of  my  fierce  and  powerful 
keeper,  for  some  time  longer  ;  but  I  was  cheered  by  the  hope 
of  a  speedy  deliverance.  At  length,  I  heard  the  door  of  the 
yard  open ;  and,  turning  my  face  towards  it,  saw  two  lan¬ 
terns  approaching ;  but,  by  whom  they  were  carried,  I  could 
not  distinguish.  All  I  could  make  out  was,  that  there  were 
several  persons  approaching  cautiously,  and  others  who  re¬ 
mained  at  the  gate ;  but  whether  they  were  my  friends,  or 
the  pressgang,  I  knew  not.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense 
anxiety.  My  doubts,  however,  were  soon  set  at  rest.  _  The 
well-known  voice  of  the  master  of  the  tan-yard,  called,  as  he 
neared  me — 

“  Neptune,  Neptune,  my  good  dog,  come  here.” 

The  fierce  animal  at  once  recognised  his  voice,  and  began 
to  fawn,  but  continued  to  stand  over  me  till  his  master  came 
up  and  caught  him  by  the  collar.  When  my  brother-in-law 
assisted  me  to  get  up,  I  stood  at  first  with  some  difficulty, 
being  benumbed  with  cold,  and  in  great  pain  from  my  fall. 
Brown,  who  accompanied  my  brother-in-law,  aided  him  to 
support  me.  All  were  astonished  that  none  of  my  bones  were 
broken,  or  that  I  had  even  escaped  with  my  life  ;  and  blamed 
me  for  the  desperate  attempt.  Assisted  by  my  friends,  I 
moved  across  the  yard — feeling,  every  few  steps,  the  use  of 
my  limbs  returning.  At  the  gate,  I  was  embraced  by  my 
sisters,  who  had,  from  fear  of  the  dog,  remained  there  weep¬ 
ing  for  their  brother.  After  thanking  and  apologising  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  kindness,  and  the  trouble  we  had  given  him, 
we  left  the  scene  of  my  late  adventure.  I  would,  on  no  ac¬ 
count,  return  to  my  sister’s  house,  lest  the  gang  might  return. 
I  even  felt  far  from  secure  as  I  was,  and  urged  them  to  leave 
me  with  Brown.  Edinburgh,  large  as-it  was,  I  felt  to  be  no 
longer  a  safe  place  for  me ;  so,  arranging  that  my  sister, 
Jean,  should  bring  me  a  change  of  clothes  to  the  house  of  an 
acquaintance  who  lived  close  by,  and  whither  Brown  and  I 
intended  going,  I  proposed  that  I  should  afterwards  return 
with  them  to  Lasswade,  late  as  it  was.  This  was  considered, 
by  all,  as  the  most  safe  course ;  and  we  parted,  scarce  having 
spoken  above  our  breath. 

Paterson — the  name  of  the  acquaintance  alluded  to — re¬ 
ceived  me  most  kindly ;  while  his  wife  augmented  the 
fire,  to  restore  heat  to  my  chilled  limbs ;  but  he  could  not 
restrain  his  wonder  at  my  situation,  I  felt  it  necessary 
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to  tell  lum  .all  as  it  had  occurred,  and  I  did  so  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  that  arose  in  my  mind  at  the  thought 
of  the  gloomy  prospect  that  lay  before  me  in  life.  I  felt 
I  had  ceased  to  be  a  free  agent — my  youth,  my  person, 
were  no  longer  at  my  own  disposal.  I  had  seen  slaves  and 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but  they  were  black;  the 
colour  of  their  skin  was  their  badge  of  slavery.  They  never 
were,  like  me,  mocked  by  the  appellation  of  a  free-born 
Briton.  Yet,  here  was  I,  a  free-born  man,  hunted  like  a 
runaway  slave,  because  I  had,  in  the  folly  of  youth,  agreed 
to  serve  my  country  at  sea — my  agreement  being  not  for 
life,  but  for  the  war ;  and  this  agreement  I  had  fulfilled. 
Such  were  my  thoughts  while  I  sat  waiting  the  return  of  my 
sister,  who  tarried  long — much  longer  than  was  necessary. 

I  became  uneasy  at  the  delay,  as  I  suspected  some  of  the 
gang  were  still  hovering  about,  and  she,  having  recognised 
them,  either  was  not  allowed,  or  feared  to  come  to  me.  The 
chill  that  was  upon  me  when  I  entered,  had  given  way  to  the 
heat  of  the  fire ;  but  I  felt  cold  and  uncomfortable  in  my  wet 
clothes.  Brown  left  also,  to  see  what  it  was  that  detained 
Jeanie ;  but  immediately  returned,  saying  that  he  was  sure 
the  gang  were  still  on  the  watch ;  for  he  had  seen  two  suspi¬ 
cious  fellows  at  the  foot  of  the  next  stair,  and  he  thought  the 
others  might  be  searching  the  houses  in  it.  Thrown  again 
into  a  state  of  alarm,  I  knew  not  what  to  do ;  for  the  win¬ 
dows  of  Paterson’s  house  looked  into  the  close.  In  this 
dilemma,  Mrs  Paterson  gave  me  one  of  her  nightcaps,  and 
adjusted  it  so  as  to  conceal  my  long  hair,  which  she  tied  under 
it ;  still,  clean  shaved  as  I  was,  my  black  beard  made  me 
look  but  a  grim  female.  To  remedy  this  as  far  as  possible, 
Mrs  Paterson  ran  for  the  meal  pock,  and  soon  paled  my 
visage.  I  now  took  of  my  wet  clothes,  and  went  to  bed, 
dressed  in  one  of  her  white  short  gowns,  and  assumed  the 
character  of  a  sick  female,  with  her  young  infant  asleep  by 
her  side.  Of  Brown  there  was  no  fear ;  for  he  never  had  been 
at  sea  ;  and,  what  was  a  greater  security,  he  was  a  burgess  and 
freeman  of  Edinburgh — one  whom  no  captain  durst  impress. 
As  I  lay  in  bed,  anxiously  awaiting  the  event,  Paterson  told 
Brown  how  nobly  one  of  the  provosts  of  Edinburgh  had  as¬ 
serted  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  one  of  whom  had  been  im¬ 
pressed,  and  placed  on  board  of  a  frigate  which  lay  in  Leith 
Roads.  His  friends  having  applied  to  the  provost  to  have 
him  liberated,  the  latter  sent  his  mandate,  by  one  of  his 
officers,  for  his  release.  When  the  boat  came  alongside  the 
frigate,  the  messengers  of  the  provost  was  laughed  to  scorn 
by  those  on  board.  His  lordship  was  not  a  man  to  be 
treated  thus.  Upon  the  return  of  his  officer,  he  ordered,  for 
duty  at  the  pier  of  Leith,  a  party  of  the  city  guard,  with  his 
own  officer,  and  a  warrant  to  apprehend  and  lodge  the  captain 
of  the  frigate  in  the  jail  of  Leith,  until  he  restored  the  citizen 
to  his  friends  and  liberty.  On  the  following  day,  the  captain 
came  to  the  pier,  with  all  the  pomp  and  consequence  of  a 
naval  captain  in  commission — little  dreaming  of  the  reception 
which  awaited  him.  As  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  on  shore,  the 
officer,  whom  he  had  derided  the  day  before,  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder,  with  the  ominous  words — “You  are  my  pri¬ 
soner  ;  ”  and  produced  the  Lord  Provost’s  warrant,  backed  by 
his  hardy  veterans,  whose  muskets,  loaded  with  ball,  he  dared 
not  gainsay.  Thus  beset,  the  captain  walked  off  to  jail ;  but 
it  was  with  a  determination,  stronger  than  ever,  to  keep  his 
man ;  and  with  an  additional  resolution  to  ruin  the  Lord 
Provost,  if  not  the  city,  for  the  insult  done  to  him,  in  what 
he  thought  the  furtherance  of  his  duty.  For  that  day  and 
night  the  captain  remained  sullen  in  jail;  but  a  jail  is  a 
powerful  quencher  of  pride.  He  sent  for,  and  consulted  the 
crown  lawyers  ;  and,  to  his  mortification,  found  that  he  wTas 
wrong;  and  the  provost  was  only  doing  his  duty  in  main¬ 
taining  the  rights  of  the  citizens.  The  man  was  sent 
safe  to  his  friends  before  the  captain  was  liberated.  Still 
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smarting,  however,  from  the  insult  as  he  considered  it,  the 
latter,  when  he  reached  London,  complained  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  Leith.  The 
reply  was — 

“  The  provost  is  a  bold  man  ;  but  he  did  only  what  he  was 
entitled  to  do.” 

Paterson  had  hardly  concluded  the  above  anecdote,  when 
footsteps  and  whisperings  were  heard.  In  the  next  instant 
the  door  was  burst  open,  and  four  of  the  gang  entered  in  quest 
of  me.  To  my  serious  alarm,  I  recognised  two  of  them  as  old 
shipmates  in  the  Repulse,  who  had  been  in  French  prison 
with  me,  and  knew  me  well.  I  now  thought  there  was  not 
the  smallest  chance  of  escape. 

As  they  strode  into  the  room,  Paterson  and  Brown 
started  up,  and  boldly  demanded  who  they  were,,  and  what 
they  wanted.  Jack  Russell,  whose  voice  thrilled  in  my  ears, 
replied : — 

“We  are  on  his  Majesty’s  service,  and  will  harm  no  one. 
Give  up  to  us  James  Elder;  he  is  an  old  man-of-wars-man  ; 
and  wre  shall  give  you  no  further  trouble.  If  not,  we  must 
find  him  if  we  can.” 

“You  won’t  find  any  man  in  this  house,  save  those  you 
see,”  replied  Mrs  Paterson.  “  So,  use  your  freedom.  All  I 
request  is,  that  you  will  not  disturb  the  sick  woman,  or 
awaken  her  child.  Are  you  asleep,  my  poor  Helen  ?  ” 

“No,  no,”  I  replied,  in  a  voice  more  feminine  and  dis¬ 
guised  by  emotion  than  I  could  otherwise  have  assumed; 
“  but  I  am  very  sick.” 

Carefully  they  searched  every  place  where  a  man  could 
have  been  concealed.  Twice  Russell  looked  at  me,  and  ex¬ 
amined  my  face.  Each  time,  I  put  my  gowned  arm  out  of 
the  bedclothes,  and  put  my  hand  to  my  eyes,  as  if  to  screen 
them  from  the  light.  At  the  second  time  the  infant  awoke 
and  screamed  with  terror.  I  moaned,  as  if  in  extreme  pain 
from  the  light.  Mrs  Paterson  now  began  to  play  the  part 
of  an  injured  woman.  She  snatched  the  screaming  infant 
from  my  side,  and  began  to  abuse  them  in  no  measured 
terms  ;  and  turning  to  her  husband  and  Brown,  scolded  them 
for  their  cowardliness  in  not  protecting  the  poor  sick  woman 
from  the  rudeness  of  the  fellows. 

“  You  have  searched  every  place,  and  have  no  excuse  for 
remaining,”  she  said.  “  So  leave  the  house,  or  I  will  report 
your  conduct  to  the  magistrates.  If  anything  happens  to  that 
poor  side-  creature,  I  will  lay  her  death  at  your  door.  I  will 
tell  the  doctor  to-morrow  that  it  was  the  pressgang  that 
killed  her,  or  made  her  worse.” 

Thus  she  railed  until  the  men  left  the  house,  and  I  was 
rescued  for  this  bout.  They  had  not  been  above  ten  minutes 
in  the  house,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  my  sex— so  well  had 
my  female  deliverer  managed. 

The  men  were  no  sooner  gone  than  the  adventure  furnished 
a  subject  of  laughter  to  the  three  who  had  witnessed  it,  and 
had  nothing  at  stake.  But  ludicrous  as  was  the  appearance  I 
no  doubt  made,  when  they  held  the  looking  glass  tc  '°t  me 
see  myself,  I  was  too  depressed  to  give  way  even  to  a  smile. 
A  sigh,  almost  a  groan,  escaped  me,  at  the  thought  that,  in¬ 
nocent  of  offence  against  any  one,  I  was  driven  to  such  sub¬ 
terfuges  to  avoid  what  to  me  would  have  been  a  most  griev¬ 
ous  bondage. 

At  length,  my  sister  Jane  entered  with  my  clothes,  re¬ 
joiced  at  my  escape.  From  her  I  learned,  that  the  gang, 
on  their  first  entrance,  after  I  had  leaped  the  window, 
searched  in  vain  for  me ;  having  no  suspicion,  as  the  win¬ 
dow  had  been  closed  as  soon  as  I  dropped,  that  I  had  been 
in  the  house,  they  had  retired  for  some  time  before  they 
dared  to  open  the  window  to  ascertain  my  situation.  My 
friends  had  small  hopes  that  I  had  escaped  unhurt ;  but 
my  brother-in-law  lost  no  time  in  seeking  the  proprietor 
of  the  yard  who  at  once  came  to  my  rescue,  The  exit  of 
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toy  friends  had,  I  suppose,  excited  no  suspicion  in  the  gang, 
who  were  still  on  the  watch,  expecting  to  catch  me  on  my 
return  home.  It  was  when  my  sister  was  on  her  way  for 
my  change  of  clothes,  that  she  saw  the  tanner,  lantern  in 
hand,  detailing  to  an  acquaintance  the  virtues  of  Neptune, 
and  the  cause  of  his  being  out  at  the  yard  at  that  untime- 
ous  hour.  Jeanie’s  quick  eye  saw,  concealed  by  a  projection 
of  the  wall,  one  of  the  gang  listening  to  all  that  was  said. 
But,  although  alarmed  at  what  she  saw,  she  still  moved  on, 
when  a  low  whistle  from  the  man  who  had  been  listening, 
brought  several  others  to  his  side.  Two  went  to  the  foot  of 
the  close,  while  two  watched  at  the  head.  The  others  had 
searched  every  house  in  the  close  before  they  had  given  up 
the  pursuit. 

It  was  now  nearly  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  the 
moon  had  been  risen  for  some  time.  I  felt  myself  refreshed, 
and  all  disagreeable  feelings  from  my  late  adventure  almost 
gone,  and,  accompanied  by  Jeanie  and  Brown,  once  more  left 
Edinburgh ;  but  my  sensations  were  now  quite  different  from 
those  with  which  I  first  left  it.  They  were  then  buoyant 
and  full  of  delight ;  now  they  were  those  of  a  banished  man. 
It  is  now  difficult  for  me  to  say,  whether  sadness  or  resent¬ 
ment  had  most  the  possession  of  my  mind ;  but  this  I  can 
never  forget,  that  every  circumstance  around  us  seemed 
gloomy  as  my  own  mind.  The  moon  shone  fitfully  upon  the 
Grassmarket  as  we  proceeded  in  silence  up  its  deserted  space, 
while  dense  and  large  clouds  sailed  heavily  before  the  chill 
eastern  wind. 

My  mind  was  too  much  irritated  and  harassed  to  join  in 
conversation  ;  and  my  answers  to  the  kind  endeavours  of  my 
sister  and  her  lover,  who  sought  to  engage  my  attention,  were 
brief  monosyllables.  But  when  did  youthful  lovers,  walking 
in  moonlight,  love  silence,  or  want  topics  of  conversation  ? 
Before  we  had  reached  Bristo  Port,  they  were  as  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  whispering  dialogue,  as  if  I  had  not  been  pre¬ 
sent.  Good  nature  told  me  that,  although  I  was  unhappy 
myself,  I  had  no  right  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  others  ;  so  I 
quickened  my  step  a  little,  and  they  fell  a  few  paces  behind, 
and  thus  we  proceeded  until  we  left  the  city  behind  us.  We 
had  nearly  reached  Liberton  Dams,  when  the  moon,  which 
had  been  for  a  long  time  overcast,  shone  forth  and  silvered 
over  the  scene  around.  There  before  me,  in  bold  relief,  shone 
the  church  in  which  I  had,  until  I  left  my  home,  heard  the  gospel 
of  peace  and  hope  ;  and  in  the  churchyard  slept  my  parents, 
unconscious  of  the  return  and  unhappiness  of  their  foolish 
son.  A  flood  of  tender  recollections  rushed  upon  my  mind, 
and  in  a  moment  changed  the  current  of  my  thoughts.  I 
felt  overpowered  :  I  could  have  wept ;  and  a  heavy  sigh 
escaped  me,  as  I  involuntarily  stood  still  to  gaze  on  the  last 
resting-place  of  those  to  whom  I  owed  nay  being.  I  wished 
myself  asleep  by  their  side ;  and  felt  as  if  it  would  have  been 
pleasant  to  die  at  this  moment,  with  my  whole  heart  filled 
with  love  and  reverence  for  the  days  of  innocence  I  had  en¬ 
joyed.  This  was  one  of  the  moments  of  my  existence  on 
which  I  shall  ever  think  with  a  satisfaction  no  other  pleasure 
can  give.  But  I  was  ever  so  far  fortunate,  for,  in  all  my 
troubles,  I  have  still  found  some  enjoyment. 

But  to  proceed : — The  thoughts  of  the  young  folks  behind 
me  were  in  a  different  train.  They  talked  of  love  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  indulged  in  fond  expectations  of  future  bliss.  At 
length  I  was  roused  by  their  inquiry,  why  I  stood  still,  and 
if  I  was  well  ?  I  pointed  to  the  spot  that  looked  to  me  so 
lovely,  and  whispered  to  Jean — “  Can  I  forget  those  whose 
loved  ashes  mingle  there.”  All  the  woman  rushed  upon  her 
heart,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  Tender  recollections  and  re¬ 
grets  furnished  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  until  we  reached 
the  end  of  cmr  journey. 

After  we  had  seen  Jeanie  safe  home,  I  and  Brown  went 

to  the  house  where  he  lodged,  as  he  was  at  the  time  work¬ 


ing  at  Melville  Castle,  and  was  in  hopes  of  finding  em¬ 
ployment  there  for  me  likewise.  As  I  considered  myself 
now  as  an  outlaw  or  proscribed  man,  I  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  disguise  myself  as  much  as  possible ;  but  how  to 
do  so,  kept  me  awake  a  great  part  of  the  night,  before  I  could 
fix  upon  the  mode  I  should  adopt.  At  length  I  resolved, 
and  put  my  resolve  into  execution  as  soon  as  Brown  had 
left  the  room,  which  was  before  daybreak.  On  his  depart¬ 
ure,  I  left  my  bed,  and  got  everything  ready  before  our  land¬ 
lady  arose,  or  could  see  me,  which,  from  the  late,  or  rather 
early  hour  of  our  arrival,  she  had  not.  My  hair,  which, 
agreeably  to  the  fancy  of  sailors,  I  was  not  a  little  proud  of, 
I  cut  off  to  almost  a  crop,  and  threw  my  long-cherished  tie 
into  the  fire,  without  a  sigh.  Away,  also,  went  my  side 
locks ;  but  my  ruthless  task  was  not  yet  half  accomplished, 
for  the  razor  came  next,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  my  forehead, 
back  to  the  crown,  was  smooth  as  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
You  may  judge  of  my  fears  of  the  pressgang  by  the  sacrifice 
I  had  made.  Nay,  smile  not,  goad  sir ;  for,  to  me,  it  was 
then  a  great  sacrifice,  although  now  I  can,  with  you,  think  of 
it  lightly  enough.  Having  glanced  at  myself  in  the  glass,  I 
turned  away  from  it  in  loathing ;  for,  it  told  an  unpleasant 
truth.  It  exhibited  James  Elder  a  bald-headed  man,  who,  a 
few  minutes  before,  had  had  a  luxuriant  head  of  hair.  My 
eyebrows,  naturally  a  lightish  brown,  I  made  nearly  black, 
by  a  piece  of  burnt  wood  and  grease  from  the  candle.  This 
was  all  I  could  do.  It  were  vain  to  tell  the  pain  I  felt  at 
thus,  as  it  were,  ceasing  to  be  myself  in  all  but  my  name, 
which  I  resolved  never  to  change.  After  breakfast,  I  walked 
up  to  the  castle  to  test  the  efficacy  of  my  metamorphosis  on 
Brown.  When  I  reached  the  workshop  where  he  was,  I 
entered  as  a  stranger,  and  began  to  chat  with  him  and  the 
other  lads.  At  the  first  sound  of  my  voice,  he  started,  and 
looked  hard  at  me ;  but  I  saw  I  was  not  recognised,  and  low- 
spirited  as  I  was,  I  felt  pleasure  in  my  success.  After  re¬ 
maining  some  time,  I  retired,  leaving  Brown  unconscious 
with  whom  he  had  conversed.  Towards  dusk,  I  met  him 
before  he  reached  home,  and  made  myself  known  to  him, 
when,  after  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  dexterity  with 
which  I  had  disguised  myself,  he  informed  me  that  lie  had 
procured  employment  for  me ;  and  next  morning  I  com¬ 
menced  W'ork  along  with  him. 

The  spring  was  now  mild,  and  the  days  lengthening  apace. 
In  fine  evenings  I  had  no  othe.  relaxation  from  my  studies, 
if  they  could  be  so  called,  than  a  walk  on  the  banks  of  the 
Esk;  Brown  giving  all  his  time  to  my  sister,  to  whom  he 
was  to  be  married  early  in  July. 

In  my  walks  up  the  water  towards  Hawthornden  or 
Roslin,  I  had  often  met  a  young  female  tending  a  cow. 
She  could  not  be  said  to  be  beautiful;  but  there  was  a 
pensiveness  and  winning  simplicity  in  her  countenance,  that, 
in  my  situation,  was  far  more  engaging  than  beauty.  She 
was  the  companion  of  my  solitude,  although  we  had  never 
spoken  to  each  other ;  for,  save  a  solitary  fisher  intent  on  his 
sport,  or  a  pair  of  lovers  who  glided  past,  silent  and  reserved, 
I  saw  no  one  in  my  walks  but  Catherine,  whom  I  was 
ever  sure  to  find  near  some  grassy  spot  or  other.  She  sung 
her  native  notes  with  a  melody  I  never  heard  excelled,  and 
all  her  airs  were  plaintive.  They  were  warbled  forth  like 
those  of  the  blackbird  or  thrush,  when  she  thought  no  one  was 
near.  I  have  sat,  night  after  night,  hid  behind  some  bushes, 
to  catch  her  low  pitched  notes  as  they  floated  on  the  evening- 
air,  and  mixed  with  the  tinkling  of  the  stream  as  it  ran  along 
over  its  pebbly  bed,  now  almost  dry  from  summer  drought. 
Sweet  wrere  the  minutes  I  thus  passed,  yet  I  had  no  desire  to 
speak  to  Kitty,  or  to  be  more  familiar.  It  was  enough  if  I 
saw  her,  and  occasionally  heard  her  song ;  for  often  she  sat 
pensive,  busy  with  her  seam,  and  silent,  till  she  drove  home 
her  charge.  Still,  if  nay  eyes  rested  upon  her  as  she  sat  I 
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felt  happy  and  content.  Thus  my  time  passed  on.  J eanie 
had  been  married  to  Brown,  who  had  left  Lasswade,  and  now 
resided  in  Edinburgh.  I  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  engage 
my  mind  except  my  drawing,  and  my  stolen  glances  at  the 
unconscious  maid,  who  now  had  a  hold  on  my  affections  I 
was  unconscious  of,  till  one  evening  when  I  was  made  to  feel 
the  power  she  had  over  me. 

She  was  sitting  on  a  rock,  her  cow  grazing  near  her,  sing¬ 
ing  her  favourite  song — “  The  Broom  of  the  Cowden  Knowes.” 
She  had  sung  the  lines  — 

‘  I  wanted  neither  cow  nor  ewe, 

When  his  flock  near  me  lay  ; 

He  gather’d  in  my  flock  at  night, 

And  cheer’d  me  a’  the  day.” 

The  evening  sun  shone  upon  her  as  she  sat.  Her  face  was 
turned  towards  it  with  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy.  I 
saw  his  mild  rays  glisten  upon  her  cheek.  She  was  weeping. 
They  were  the  big  drops  of  anguish,  that  glanced,  as  they 
fell,  unheeded,  on  her  bosom.  Still  she  continued  to  warble 
her  song,  as  if  it  gave  utterance  to  her  tvoe.  At  first  I  felt 
an  impulse  to  approach  and  attempt  to  soothe  her  grief,  if  in 
my  power ;  but  the  consciousness  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and, 
above  all,  my  disguised  condition,  restrained  me ;  yet,  oh,  how 
keenly  I  felt  at  this  moment,  that  I  was  in  my  looks  a  lie, 
that  I  was  not  what  I  appeared. 

It  was  now  deepening  into  night,  and  my  fair  enslaver  had 
been  gone  for  some  time.  Still  I  had  not  moved  from  the 
spot  where  I  had  last  seen  her.  I  now  felt  how  altered  all 
my  feelings  were;  but  I  was  unconscious  that  I  loved.  I 
thought  it  only  sympathy  for  an  interesting  female,  oppressed 
by  some  secret  cause  of  sadness,  like  myself.  At  length, 
however,  I  resolved  to  introduce  myself  to  her  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  evening ;  for,  although  we  had  never  spoken,  my  person 
was  familiar  to  her,  from  our  often  passing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Esk,  and  our  seeing  each  other  at  church. 

The  weather,  which  had,  for  several  weeks,  been  remark¬ 
ably  fine,  now  became  very  wet,  and  continued  so  for  seve¬ 
ral  days,  raising  the  waters  of  the  Esk  to  a  great  height. 
The  weather  was  so  bad  that  I  could  not  frequent  my  usual 
haunts,  but  remained  in  my  room,  fretful,  and  musing  upon 
the  change  that  had  come  over  me.  My  drawing  had  lost 
its  wonted  power  to  amuse — my  thoughts  ever  reverting  to 
Catherine.  At  length  it  became  settled  and  fair;  and,  on 
one  delightful  evening,  I,  as  soon  as  I  had  given  up  work  for 
the  day,  walked  up  the  water-side,  in  quest  of  Kitty,  resolved 
to  address  her,  and  thus  commence  an  acquaintance.  Full  of 
pleasing  anticipations,  I  felt  more  of  peace  of  mind  than  I 
had  done  for  many  years.  Every  instant,  as  I  wandered  on, 
I  hoped  to  encounter  her ;  but  she  either  was  not  out,  or  had 
stopped  further  up  the  water.  I  had  begun  to  think  I 
should  not  see  her  that  evening,  when  the  sleek  brindled 
object  of  her  care  met  my  eye.  Anxious  as  I  had  been  to 
meet  her,  I  felt  my  heart  palpitate,  and  a  diffidence  came 
over  me  when  I  knew  she  was  near  me,  and  was  compelled 
to  stand  still  to  resummon  my  resolution,  which  I  felt  fast 
failing  me.  As  I  stood  I  thought  I  heard  persons  convers¬ 
ing  in  a  low  but  earnest  tone.  I  listened,  all  anxiety ;  for  I 
could  recognise  that  of  Catherine,  and  another  voice — that  of 
a  man.  A  pang  shot  through  my  heart,  the  most  excruciat¬ 
ing  I  ever  felt :  it  bereft  me  of  all  power  of  motion ;  and,  for 
a  minute  or  two,  I  was  rooted  to  the  spot  where  I  stood. 
At  length,  deriving  consolation  from  the  reflection  that 
the  person  might  be  a  brother  or  other  friend  of  Cathe¬ 
rine,  I  moved  into  the  bushes  behind  the  spot  whence 
the  murmurs  proceeded,  and  stealthily  stole  on  until  I 
got  a  sight  that  almost  overpowered  me — which  made  me 
feel  how  intensely  I  had  loved  the  maiden  unknown  to 
myself. 

There,  at  the  edge  of  the  copse,  in  a  retired  angle,  sat 


Catherine,  with  one  of  the  Edinburgh  Militia  soldiers  by 
her  side ;  his  arm  encircling  her  waist ;  while  her  face, 
which  was  turned  up  to  his,  wore  an  expression — oh,  how 
different  from  that  I  had  seen  it  wear  the  last  time  I  had 
seen  her.  It  now  glowed  with  modest  happiness  and  love. 
This  was  more  than  I  could  bear;  yet  I  had  no  cause  to 
complain — I  had  never  exchanged  words  with  the  maid. 
Still  I  hated  the  happy  object  of  her  affections,  and,  for 
some  hours,  most  intensely.  In  the  first  gust  of  my  passion, 
at  seeing  him  enjoy  that  banquet  of  love  which  I  had,  a 
few  minutes  before,  hoped  would  have  been  mine,  and  mine 
only — I  could  have  rushed  out  of  my  concealment,  and 
thrown  him  into  the  deep  and  weltering  pool  close  by. 
But  better  thoughts  soon  swayed  my  mind.  I  could  not 
think  of  giving  pain  to  the  object  of  my  love ;  and  silently 
withdrew,  with  a  feeling  of  despondency  deeper  than  I 
ever  felt  when  adrift  on  the  vast  Atlantic;  for  I  thought 
there  was  now  before  me  a  long  life  of  regret  for  the  loss  of 
Catherine. 

In  this  mood  I  had  unconsciously  taken  the  way  back  to 
Edinburgh,  and  had  nearly  reached  Gilmerton.  A  ray  of 
hope  crossed  my  mind.  “Perhaps,”  I  thought,  “the  soldier 
I  saw  her  so  familiar  and  happy  with  was  her  brother.”  My 
resolution  was  at  the  instant  formed.  A  load  seemed  to  have 
fallen  from  my  shoulders,  as  I  quickened  my  pace  to  reach 
Edinburgh ;  my  object  now  being  to  make  inquiries  at  my 
sister  Jean,  who,  I  had  no  doubt,  could  inform  me  of  all  I 
wished  to  learn  regarding  her  who  was  now  the  only  subject 
of  my  thoughts. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  night  of  my  escape  from  the 
press-gang,  I  traversed  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  soon 
reached  the  Low  Calton,  where  my  sister  resided  with  her 
husband.  Scarce  were  her  inquiries  about  my  health  an¬ 
swered,  when  I  commenced  my  inquiries.  Women  have 
great  tact  in  perceiving  when  love  is  in  the  case.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  embarrassment  I  began  the 
matter,  nor  without  something  like  irritation  that  I  listened 
to  her  jokes  on  the  subject.  I,  however,  stoutly  denied  that 
love  could  be  in  the  case,  as  I  had  never  in  my  life  spoken 
to  the  young  woman  I  was  inquiring  about.  Jeanie  only 
laughed  the  louder.  This,  to  me,  was  almost  insufferable ; 
but  I  was  forced  to  restrain  the  vexation  my  looks  betrayed. 
At  length,  she  told  me  that  Catherine  was  an  old  school¬ 
fellow  of  hers,  the  only  surviving  child  of  a  widow.  Her 
father  had  been  dead  for  many  years ;  and  Catherine  was 
her  chief  support ;  toiling  with  cheerfulness  for  her  at  day’s 
work ;  having  left  her  service  to  attend  her  mother,  who  was 
weakly.  By  her  careful  management,  and  some  money  she 
had  saved  while  in  service,  she  had  been  enabled  to  purchase 
the  cow  she  was  in  the  custom  of  taking  to  the  grass,  by  the 
water  s  side,  after  her  day’s  work  in  the  fields  or  paper-mill 
was  over.  “But,  poor  thing,”  added  my  sister,  “she  was 
not  like  the  same  creature  the  last  time  I  saw  her ;  she  looked 
so  dowie  and  heart-broken  like.  My  own  heart  was  sore  for 
my  former  merry  companion,  who  has  but  too  good  cruse  for 
her  sorrow.” 

Here  my  sister,  either  to  ease,  or  unwilling  to  pain  me, 
ceased;  for  she,  I  am  certain,  saw  that  love  was  the  cause  of 
my  anxiety  about  Kitty.  There  is  no  doubt  I  looked  as  I 
felt ;  perhaps  I  blushed  when,  in  as  careless  a  manner  as  I 
could  assume,  I  requested  to  know  the  cause  of  poor  Cathe¬ 
rine’s  grief. 

“It  was,”  said  my  sister,  complying  with  my  request, 
“as  I  have  heard,  about  a  year  before  Catherine  was  born, 
when  the  American  war  was  raging,  and  men  were  pressed 
and  trepanned  in  all  manner  of  ways,  as  I  have  heard  my 
father  tell,  that  an  aunt  of  Catherine’s  came  to  live  in  her 
family.  Her  husband  had  been  compelled  to  go  as  a  soldier, 
by  some  unjust  and  cruel  trick ;  for  he  was  only  a  poor  la- 
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bouring  man,  and  had  no  one  to  take  his  part,  or  see  justice  i 
done  him.  You  have  often  heard,  as  well  as  I,  when  those 
that  suffered  in  those  times  were  talking  of  them,  that  when 
soldiering  or  sailoring  was  in  the  case,  there  was  no  justice  for 
the  poor — -go  they  must. 

“  Catherine’s  aunt  had  with  her  Walter  Bennet,  her  only 
child,  just  a  few  months  old.  She,  herself,  was  in  bad 
health ;  having  followed  her  husband  to  Greenock,  in  hopes 
to  he  allowed  to  go  -with  him,  but  was  refused.  Fatigue  and 
heart-break  were  sinking  her  fast  to  an  early  grave,  when, 
houseless,  sick,  and  pennyless,  she  reached  her  brother’s 
door,  who  took  her  in  and  cherished  the  crushed  victim  of 
war.  She  appeared  to  recover  for  a  time,  and  little  Walter 
throve.  His  uncle  and  aunt  loved  him  as  then’  own  child ; 
his  infant  prattle  beguiled  their  evenings,  and  often  wore  a 
smile  from  his  broken-hearted  mother,  who  exerted  herself 
above  her  strength  not  to  be  burdensome  to  her  brother. 
But  she  never  was,  from  the  day  of  her  arrival  till  her  death, 
seen  to  smile.  It  was  some  months  after  the  birth  of  Kitty, 
that  word  came  to  the  village,  by  a  returned  soldier,  who  had 
belonged  to  the  same  regiment,  that  Walter  Bennet  had  been 
slain  shortly  after  he  landed,  and  in  the  same  battle  in  which 
this  soldier  himself  had  been  disabled.  In  three  weeks  after, 
the  widow  was  released  from  all  her  sorrows;  and  little 
Walter  was  an  orphan  boy,  who  never  knew  the  loss  of  his 
parents ;  for  no  one  could  tell  whether  Walter  or  Catherine 
was  most  beloved  by  the  good  people.  And  to  them  he 
proved  a  most  dutiful  child ;  giving  what  ease  he  could  to 
their  declining  years.  After  his  uncle’s  death,  and  Catherine’s 
return  from  service,  their  love  as  brother  and  sister  ripened 
into  a  yet  tenderer  feeling,  and  the  aged  widow  longed  for 
their  union. 

“  All  was  arranged,  and  the  providing  purchased,  when  this 
cruel  war  broke  out  again ;  and  our  rulers  have  once  more 
become  widow  and  orphan  makers.  Catherine’s  bridegroom 
was  drawn  for  a  militia-man.  It  would  have  been  imprudent, 
even  could  he  have  spared  the  money,  to  have  paid  for  a 
substitute.  He,  therefore,  determined  on  serving  :  and  must 
have  got  leave  to  come  from  Dalkeith  to  visit  his  mother 
and  Catherine  this  afternoon.  Five  years,  indeed,  soon  wear 
round,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  but  it  appears  an  age 
for  lovers  to  wait.” 

My  sister’s  husband,  who  had  been  detained  to  a  later 
hour  than  usual,  now  came  in,  and  we  joined  in  the  common 
conversation  of  the  day ;  when,  after  tarrying  a  few  minutes, 
I  bade  them  good  night,  and  set  out  upon  my  return  to 
Lasswade,  with  feelings  far  different  from  those  with  which  I 
had  left  it  in  the  afternoon.  The  tumult  of  mind  with  which 
I  had  hurried  into  town,  had  now  subsided.  Its  place  was 
supplied  by  a  calm  and  tranquil  feeling  of  regret.  Love  for 
Catherine  still  had  a  strong,  very  strong  hold  of  my  heart ; 
but  it  was  kept  in  subjection  by  reason  and  esteem.  My 
thoughts  of  her,  now,  were  as  if  I  had  loved  her  before  I  went 
to  sea,  and  upon  my  return  I  had  found  her  dead.  Could  I, 
for  a  moment,  have  thought  her  capable  of  proving  false  to 
her  vow’s  to  Walter,  how  I  would  have  loathed  and  shunned 
her.  Burns’s  “  Address  to  Mary  in  Heaven,”  had  ever  been  a 
favourite  of  mine,  but  that  night  it  seemed  to  have  a  depth 
of  feeling  and  sublimity  in  it  which  I  nad  never  perceived 
before.  I  think  the  poet’s  soul,  when  he  composed  these 
immortal  lines,  felt  not  then  soothing  sadness  more  than  I 
did,  as  they  glided  through  my  memory,  while,  gazing  on  the 
stars,  I  stood  still  to  repeat  them,  again  and  again,  before  I 
reached  my  home.  I  next  morning  resumed  my  work  with 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  I  had  been  a  stranger  to  for  several 
weeks.  I  now  was  happy.  Happy  that  I  had  never  spoken 
to  the  object  of" my  affections;  and  in  my  wanderings  of  an 
evening,  I  never  felt  so  deliciously  as  when  the  low  sad 
warblings  of  her  melancholy  songs  reached  my  ear,  as  I  sat 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Esk ;  for  I  now  always  walked 
up  the  Hawthornden  side  to  steal  a  few  minutes  of  pure 
pleasure,  by  gazing  on  the  object  of  my  esteem — for  I  thought 
of  her  now  as  of  one  long  since  dead  to  me. 


THE  MERCHANT’S  DAUGHTER. 

On  the  western  skirts  of  the  Torwood — famous,  in  Scottish 
story,  for  its  association  with  the  names  of  Wallace  and  Bruce 
— there  stood,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  a  farm¬ 
house  of  rather  superior  appearance  for  the  period. 

This  house  was  occupied,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Henderson,  who  farmed  a  pretty  ex¬ 
tensive  tract  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Henderson  was  a  respectable  man ;  and,  although  not  afflu¬ 
ent,  was  in  tolerably  easy  circumstances. 

The  night  on  which  our  story  opens,  which  was  in  the 
September  of  the  year  1530,  was  a  remarkably  wild  and 
stormy  one.  The  ancient  oaks  of  the  Torwood  were  bending 
and  groaning  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  storm  ;  and,  ever 
and  anon,  large  portions  of  the  dark  forest  were  rendered 
visible,  and  a  wild  light  thrown  into  its  deepest  recesses,  by 
the  flashing  lightning. 

The  night,  too,  was  pitch  dark ;  and,  to  add  to  its  dismal 
character,  a  heavy,  drenching  ram,  borne  on  the  furious 
blast,  deluged  the  earth,  and  beat  with  violence  on  all  oppos¬ 
ing  objects. 

“  A  terrible  night  this,  goodwife,”  said  Henderson  to  his 
helpmate,  as  he  double-barred  the  outer  door,  while  she  stood 
behind  him  with  a  candle  to  afford  him  the  necessary  light  to 
perform  this  operation. 

“  I  wish  these  streamers,  that  have  been  dancing  all  night 
in  the  north,  may  not  bode  some  ill  to  poor  Scotland.  They 
were  seen,  I  mind,  just  as  they  are  now,  eight  nights  pre¬ 
cisely  before  that  cursed  battle  of  Flodden  ;  and  it  was  well 
judged  by  them,  that  some  serious  disaster  was  at  hand.” 

“But  I  have  heard  you  say,  goodman,”  replied  David 
Henderson’s  better  half,  who — the  former  finding  some 
difficulty  in  thrusting  a  bar  into  its  place — was  still  detained 
in  her  situation  of  candle-holder,  “  That  the  fight  of  Flod¬ 
den  was  lost  by  the  ldng’s  descending  from  his  vantage 
ground.” 

“  True,  goodwife,”  said  David  ;  “  but  was  not  his  doing  so 
but  a  means  of  fulfilling  the  prognostication  ?  How  could  it 
have  been  brought  about  else  ?  ” 

The  door  being  now  secured,  Henderson  and  his  wife  re¬ 
turned,  without  further  colloquy,  into  the  house  ;  and  shortly 
after — it  being  now  late — retired  to  bed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  storm  continued  to  rage  with  una¬ 
bated  violence.  The  rash  of  the  wind  amongst  the  trees  was 
deafening  ;  and,  at  first  faintly,  but  gradually  waxing  louder, 
as  the  stream  swelled  with  the  descending  deluge  of  rain, 
came  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  adjoining  river  on  the  blast,  as  it 
boiled  and  raged  along. 

Henderson  had  been  in  bed  about  an  hour — it  was  now 
midnight — but  had  been  kept  awake  by  the  tremendous 
sounds  of  the  tempest,  wrhen,  gently  jogging  his  slumbering 
helpmate — 

“  Goodwife,”  he  said,  “  listen  a  moment.  Don’t  you  hear 
the  voice  of  some  one  shouting  without  ?  ” 

They  now  both  listened  intently ;  and  loudly  as  the  storm 
roared,  soon  distinguished  the  tramp  of  horses’  feet  approach¬ 
ing  the  house. 

In  the  next  moment,  a  rapid  succession  of  thundering 
strokes  on  the  door,  as  if  from  the  butt-end  of  a  heavy  whip, 
accompanied  by  the  -cclamations  of — “Ho!  within  there! 
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house,  house  !  gave  intimation  that  the  riders  sought  admit¬ 
tance.” 

“  Who  can  this  ho?”  said  Henderson,  making  an  attempt 
to  rise ;  in  which,  however,  he  was  resisted  by  his  wife,  who 
held  him  back,  saying —  _ 

“Never  mind  them,  David;  let  them  just  rap  on.  This 
is  no  time  to  admit  visitors.  Who  can  tell  who  they  may 

be?”  .  ,  t  .  . 

“  And  who  cares  who  they  may  be  ?  ”  replied  the  sturdy 
farmer,  throwing  himself  out  of  bed.  “  I  11  just  see  how 
they  look  from  the  window,  Mary  ;  ’  and  he  proceeded  to 
the  window ;  threw  it  up  ;  looked  over ;  and  saw  beneath 
him  a  man  of  large  stature,  mounted  on  a  powerful  black 
horse,  with  a  lady  seated  behind  him. 

“  Dreadful  night,  friend,”  said  the  stranger,  looking  up  to 
the  window  occupied  by  Henderson,  and  to  which  he  had 
been  attracted  by  the  noise  made  in  raising  it.  “  Can  you 
give  my  fellow-traveller,  here,  shelter  till  the  morning  ?  She 
is  so  benumbed  with  cold,  so  drenched  with  wet,  and  so 
exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day  s  ride,  that  she  can 
proceed  no  farther ;  and  we  have  yet  a  good  lilteen  miles  to 
make  out.” 

“  This  is  no  hostel,  friend,  for  the  accommodation  of  travel¬ 
lers,”  replied  the  farmer.  “  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  admit¬ 
ting  strangers  into  my  house,  especially  at  so  late  an  hour  of 
the  night  as  this.” 

“  Had  I  been  asking  for  myself,”  rejoined  the  horseman, 

“  I  should  not  have  complained  of  your  wariness ;  but,  surely, 
you  won’t  bo  so  churlish  as  refuse  quarters  to  a  lady  on  such 
a  night  as  this.  She  can  scarce  retain  her  seat  on  the  saddle. 
Besides,  you  shall  be  handsomely  paid  for  any  trouble  you 
may  be  put  to.” 

“  Oh,  do,  good  sir,  allow  me  to  remain  with  you  for  the 
night,  for  I  am,  indeed,  very  much  fatigued,”  came  up  to  the 
ear  of  Henderson,  in  feeble  but  silvery  tones,  from  the 
fair  companion  of  the  horseman — with  the  addition,  after  a 
short  pause,  of — “You  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  the  kind¬ 
ness.” 

At  a  loss  what  to  do,  Henderson  made  no  immediate  reply, 
but,  scratching  his  head,  withdrew  from  the  window,  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  consult  his  wife. 

Learning  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  case,  and  judging, 
from  this  circumstance,  that  no  violence  or  mischief  of  any 
kind  was  likely  to  bo  intended,  the  latter  agreed,  although 
still  with  some  reluctance,  to  her  husband’s  suggestion  that 
the  benighted  travellers  should  be  admitted. 

On  this  resolution  being  come  to,  Henderson  returned  to 
the  window,  and,  thrusting  out  his  head,  exclaimed — 

“Wait  there  a  moment,  and  I  will  admit  you.” 

In  the  next  instant,  he  had  unbarred  the  outer  door,  and 
had  stept  out  to  assist  the  lady  in  dismounting ;  but  was 
anticipated  in  this  courtesy  by  her  companion,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  placed  her  on  the  ground. 

“  Shall  I  put  up  your  horse,  sir  ?  ”  said  Henderson,  ad¬ 
dressing  tho  stranger,  but  now  with  more  deference  than 
before ;  as,  from  his  dress  and  manner,  which  he  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  observing  more  closely,  he  had  no  doubt 
he  was  a  man  of  rank. 

“  Oh,  no,  thank  you,  friend,”  replied  the  latter.  “  My 
business  is  pressing,  and  I  must  go  on ;  but  allow  me  to 
recommend  this  fair  lady  to  your  kindest  attention.  To¬ 
morrow  I  will  return  and  carry  her  away.” 

Saying  this,  ho  again  threw  himself  on  his  horse — a  noble 
looking  charger  ;  took  bridle  in  hand ;  struck  his  spurs  into 
his  side ;  and,  regardless  of  all  obstacles,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
found  darkness  of  the  night,  darted  off  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind. 

In  an  instant  after,  both  horse  and  rider  were  lost  in  the 
gloom;  lut  their  furious  career  might,  for  some  time,  be 


tracked — even  after  they  had  disappeared— by  the  streams 
of  fire  which  poured  from  the  fierce  collision  of  the  horse’s 
hoofs  with  the  stony  road  over  which  he  was  tearing  his  way 
with  such  desperate  velocity. 

Henderson,  in  the  meantime,  had  conducted  his  fair 
charge  into  the  house,  and  had  consigned  her  to  the  care  of 
his  wife,  who  had  now  risen  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
her. 

A  servant  having  been  also  called  up,  a  cheerful  fire  soon 
blazed  on  the  hearth  of  the  best  apartment  in  the  house — 
that  into  which  the  strange  lady  had  been  ushered. 

The  kind-hearted  farmer’s  wife  now  also  supplied  her 
fair  guest  with  dry  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  and  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  render  her  a3  comfortable  as 
possible. 

To  tliis  kindness,  her  natural  benevolence  alone  would 
have  prompted  her ;  but  an  additional  motive  presented  it¬ 
self  in  the  youth  and  extreme  beauty  of  the  fair  traveller, 
who  was,  as  the  farmer’s  wife  afterwards  remarked  to  her 
husband,  the  loveliest  creature  ever  her  eyes  had  beheld. 
Nor  was  her  manner  less  captivating :  it  was  mild  and  gentle ; 
while  the  sweet  silvery  tones  of  her  voice  imparted  an  ad¬ 
ditional  charm  to  the  graces  of  her  person. 

Her  apparel,  too,  the  good  woman  observed,  was  of  the 
richest  description ;  and  the  jewellery  with  which  she  was 
adorned,  in  the  shape  of  rings,  bracelets,  &c.,  and  which  she 
deposited,  one  after  another,  on  a  table  that  stood  beside  her, 
with  the  careless  manner  of  one  accustomed  to  the  possession 
of  such  things,  seemed  of  great  value. 

A  purse,  also,  well  stored  with  golden  guineas,  as  the  sound 
indicated,  was  likewise  thrown  on  the  table  with  the  same 
indifferent  manner. 

The  wealth  of  the  fair  stranger,  in  short,  seemed  bound¬ 
less  in  the  eyes  of  her  humble,  unsophisticated  attendant. 

The  comfort  of  the  young  lady  attended  to  in  every  way, 
including  the  offer  of  some  homely  refreshment,  of  which, 
however,  she  scarcely  partook,  pleading  excessive  fatigue 
as  an  apology,  she  was  left  alone  in  the  apartment,  to  retire 
to  rest  when  she  thought  proper ;  the  room  containing  a 
clean  and  neat  bed,  which  had  always  been  reserved  for 
strangers. 

On  rejoining  her  husband,  after  leaving  her  fair  guest, 
a  long  and  earnest  conversation  took  place  between  the 
worthy  couple,  as  to  who  or  what  the  strangers  could  be. 
They  supposed,  they  conjectured,  they  imagined ;  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  They  could  make  nothing  of  it  beyond 
the  conviction  that  they  were  persons  of  rank;  for  the 
natural  politeness  of  the  “guidwife  ”  had  prevented  her  ask¬ 
ing  the  young  lady  any  questions  touching  her  history  ;  and 
she  had  made  no  communication  whatever  on  the  subject 
herself. 

As  to  the  lady’s  companion,  all  that  Henderson,  who  was 
the  only  one  of  the  family  who  had  seen  him,  could  tell  was, 
that  he  was  a  tall,  dark  man,  attired  as  a  gentleman,  but  so 
muffled  up  in  a  large  cloak,  that  he  could  not,  owirg  to  that 
circumstance,  and  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  light,  make 
out  his  features  distinctly. 

Henderson,  however,  expressed  some  surprise  at  the 
abruptness  of  his  departure,  and  still  more  at  the  wild  and 
desperate  speed  with  which  he  had  ridden  away,  regardless 
of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  of  all  obstacles  that  might 
be  in  the  way. 

It  was  what  he  himself,  a  good  horseman,  and  who  knew 
every  inch  of  the  ground,  would  not  have  done  for  a  thousand 
merks ;  and  a  great  marvel  he  held  it,  that  the  reckless  rider 
had  got  a  hundred  yards  without  horse  and  man  coming  down, 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  both. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Henderson’s  communications  to 
hi3  wife  regarding  the  horseman.  The  latter’s  to  him  was  of 
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the  youth  and  exceeding  beauty  of  his  fair  companion,  and  of 
her  apparently  prodigious  wealth.  The  worthy  man  drank 
in,  with  greedy  ears,  and  looks  of  excessive  wonderment,  her 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  sparkling  jewels  and  heavily  laden 
purse  which  she  had  seen  the  strange  lady  deposit  on  the 
table  ;  and  greatly  did  these  descriptions  add  to  his  perplexity 
as  to  who  or  what  this  lady  could  possibly  be. 

Tired  of  conjecturing,  the  worthy  couple  now  again  retired 
to  rest,  trusting  that  the  morning  would  bring  some  light  on 
a  subject  which  so  sadly  puzzled  them. 

In  due  time  that  morning  came,  and,  like  many  of  those 
mornings  that  succeed  a  night  of  storm,  it  came  fair  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  wind  was  laid,  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  un¬ 
clouded  sun  poured  his  cheerful  light  through  the  dark  green 
glades  of  the  Torwood. 

On  the  same  morning,  another  sun  arose,  although  to  shine 
on  a  more  limited  scene.  This  was  the  fair  guest  of  David 
Henderson  of  Woodlands,  whose  beauty,  remarkable  as  it  had 
seemed  on  the  previous  night,  under  all  disadvantages,  now 
appeared  to  surpass  all  that  can  be  conceived  of  female  loveli¬ 
ness. 

Mrs  Henderson  looked  on  the  beauteous  countenance  of 
the  fair  stranger  with  a  degree  of  wonder  and  delight  that, 
for  some  time,  prevented  her  tendering  the  civilities  which 
she  came  for  the  express  purpose  of  offering.  For  some 
seconds,  she  could  do  nothing  but  gaze  in  silent  rapture  on 
the  exceeding  loveliness  that  now  greeted  her  wondering 
eyes.  The  gentle  smile,  too,  and  melodious  voice  of  her 
beauteous  guest,  seemed  still  more  fascinating  than  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening. 

In  the  meantime,  the  day  wore  on,  and  there  was  yet  no 
appearance  of  the  lady’s  companion  of  the  former  night,  who, 
as  the  reader  will  recollect,  had  promised  to  Henderson  to 
return  and  carry  away  his  fair  lodger. 

Night  came,  and  still  he  appeared  not.  Another  day  and 
another  night  passed  away,  and  still  he  of  the  black  charger 
was  not  forthcoming. 

The  circumstance  greatly  surprised  both  Henderson  and 
his  wife ;  but  it  did  not  surprise  them  more  than  the  lady’s 
apparent  indifference  on  the  subject.  She,  indeed,  joined,  in 
words  at  least,  in  the  wonder,  which  they  once  or  twice  dis¬ 
tantly  hinted  at  the  conduct  of  the  recreant  knight ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  she  did  not  feel  much  of  either  astonishment 
or  disappointment  at  his  delay. 

Again  and  again,  another  and  another  day  came,  and  passed 
away,  and  still  no  one  appeared  to  inquire  after  the  fair  in¬ 
mate  of  Woodlands. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  the  surprise  of  Henderson 
and  his  wife  at  this  circumstance  increased  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  It  certainly  did.  But,  however  much  they  might 
be  surprised,  they  had  little  reason  to  complain,  so  far,  at 
any  rate,  as  their  interest  was  concerned,  for  their  fair  lodger 
paid  them  handsomely  for  the  trouble  she  put  them  to.  She 
dealt  out  the  contents  of  her  ample  and  well-stocked  purse 
■with  unsparing  liberality,  besides  presenting  her  hostess  with 
several  valuable  jewels. 

On  this  score,  therefore,  they  had  nothing  to  complain 
of;  and  neither  needed  to  care,  nor  did  care,  how  long  it 
continued. 

During  all  this  time,  the  unknown  beauty  continued  to 
maintain  the  most  profound  silence  regarding  her  history  ; 
whither  she  had  come,  whither  she  was  going,  or  in  what 
relation  the  person  stood  to  her  who  had  brought  her  to 
Woodlands,  and  who  now  seemed  to  have  deserted  her. 

All  that  the  most  ingeniously  put  queries  on  the  subject 
could  elicit  was,  that  she  wa3  an  entire  stranger  in  that  part 
of  the  country  ;  and  an  assurance  that  the  person  who  brought 
her  would  return  for  her  one  day,  although  there  were  reasons 
•whv  it  might  be  some  little  time  distant. 
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What  these  reasons  were,  however,  she  never  would  give 
the  most  remote  idea ;  and  with  this  measure  of  informa¬ 
tion  were  her  host  and  hostess  compelled  to  remain  satisfied. 

The  habits  of  the  fair  stranger,  in  the  meantime,  were  ex¬ 
tremely  retired.  She  would  never  go  abroad  until  towards 
the  dusk  of  the  evening;  and  when  she  did,  she  always 
took  the  most  sequestered  routes ;  her  favourite,  indeed  only 
resort,  on  these  occasions,  being  a  certain  little  retired  grove 
of  elms,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Woodlands. 

The  extreme  caution  the  young  lady  observed  in  all  her 
movements,  when  she  went  abroad,  a  good  deal  surprised 
both  Henderson  and  his  wife ;  but,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy 
towards  their  fair  lodger,  who  had  won  their  esteem  by  her 
affable  and  amiable  manners,  they  avoided  all  remark  on  the 
subject,  and  would  neither  themselves  interfere  in  any  way 
with  her  proceedings,  nor  allow  any  other  member  of  their 
family  to  do  so. 

Thus  was  she  permitted  to  go  out  and  return  whensoever 
she  pleased,  without  inquiry  or  remark. 

Although,  however,  neither  Henderson  nor  his  wife  would 
allow  of  any  one  watching  the  motions  of  their  fair  but  mys¬ 
terious  lodger,  when  she  went  abroad,  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  us  from  doing  this.  We  shall,  therefore,  follow  her 
to  the  little  elm  grove  by  the  wayside,  on  a  certain  evening 
two  or  three  days  after  her  arrival  at  Woodlands. 

Doing  this,  we  shall  find  the  beauteous  stranger  seated  be¬ 
side  a  clear  sparkling  fountain,  situated  a  little  way  within 
the  grove,  that  first  forming  itself  into  a  little  pellucid  lake 
in  the  midst  of  the  greensward,  afterwards  glided  away  down 
a  mossy  channel  bedecked  with  primroses. 

All  alone  by  this  fountain  sat  the  fair  lady,  looking,  in  her 
surpassing  loveliness,  and  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  her  fight 
and  graceful  form,  the  very  nymph  of  the  crystal  waters  of 
the  spring — the  goddess  of  the  grove. 

As  she  thus  sat  on  the  evening  in  question — it  being  now 
towards  the  dusk — the  bushes  by  which  the  fountain  was,  in 
part,  shut  in,  were  suddenly  and  roughly  parted,  and,  in  the 
next  moment,  a  young  man,  of  elegant  exterior,  attired  in 
the  best  fashion  of  the  period,  and  leading  a  horse  behind  him 
by  the  bridle,  stood  before  the  half-alarmed  and  blushing 
damsel. 

The  embarrassment  of  the  lady,  however,  was  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  intruder,  who  appeared  to  have  little 
expected  to  find  so  fair  and  delicate  a  creature  in  such  a 
situation — or,  indeed,  to  find  any  one  else.  He,  himself,  had 
sought  the  fountain,  which  he  knew  well,  and  had  often 
visited,  merely  to  quench  his  thirst. 

After  contemplating  each  other  for  an  instant,  with  looks 
of  surprise  and  embarrassment,  the  stranger  doffed  his  bonnet 
with  an  ah’  of  great  gallantry,  and  apologised  for  his  intrusion. 

The  lady,  smiling  and  blushing,  replied,  that  his  appear¬ 
ance  there  could  be  no  intrusion,  as  the  place  was  free  to  all. 

“  True,  madam,”  said  the  former,  again  bowing  low  ; 
“  but  your  presence  should  have  made  it  sacred,  and  I  should 
have  so  deemed  it,  had  I  been  aware  of  your  being  here.” 

The  only  reply  of  the  young  lady  to  this  gallant  speech 
was  a  profound  curtsey,  and  a  smile  of  the  most  winning 
sweetness. 

Unable  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  fascinations  of  the 
fair  stranger,  yet  without  any  apology  for  remaining  longer 
where  he  was,  the  young  man  appeared,  for  a  moment,  not 
to  know  precisely  what  he  should  say  or  do  next.  At  length, 
however,  after  having  vainly  hinted  a  desire  to  know  the 
young  lady’s  name  and  place  of  residence,  his  courtesy  pre¬ 
vailed  over  every  other  more  selfish  feeling,  and  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  bidding  the  fair  wood  nymph  a  respectful 
adieu,  rode  off. 

The  young  gallant,  however,  did  not  carry  all  away  with 
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lrim  that  ho  brought :  he  left  his  heart  behind  him ; 
and  he  had  not  ridden  far  before  he  found  that  he  had 
done  so. 

The  surpassing  beauty  of  the  fair  stranger,  and  the  capti¬ 
vating  sweetness  of  her  manner,  had  made  an  impression 
upon  him  which  was  destined  never  to  be  effaced. 

His,  in  short,  was  one  of  those  cases  in  the  matter  of  love, 
which,  it  is  said,  are  laughed  at  in  France,  doubted  in  England, 
and  true  only  of  the  warm-tempered  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  sunny  south — love  at  first  sight. 

It  was  so.  From  that  hour  the  image  of  the  lovely  nymph 
of  the  grove  was  to  remain  for  ever  enshrined  in  the  inmost 
heart  of  the  young  cavalier. 

He  had  met  with  no  encouragement  to  follow  up  the 
accidental  acquaintance  he  had  made.  Indeed,  the  lady’s 
reluctance  to  give  him  any  information  whatever  as  to  her 
name  or  residence,  he  could  not  but  consider  as  an  indirect 
intimation  that  she  desired  no  further  correspondence  with 
him. 

But,  recollecting  the  old  adage,  that  “faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady,”  he  resolved,  although  unbidden,  to  seek,  very 
soon  again,  the  fountain  in  the  elm  grove. 

Having  brought  our  story  to  this  point,  we  shall  retrace 
our  steps  a  little  way,  and  take  note  of  certain  incidents  that 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  on  the  day  after  the  visit  of 
him  of  the  black  charger  at  Woodlands. 

Early  on  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  the  Drygate,  then  one 
of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  above-named,  exhibited  an 
unusual  degree  of  stir  and  bustle. 

The  causeway  was  thronged  with  idlers,  who  were,  ever 
and  anon,  dashed  aside,  like  the  wave  that  is  thrown  from 
the  prow  of  a  vessel,  by  some  prancing  horseman,  who  made 
his  way  towards  an  open  space  formed  by  the  junction  of 
three  different  streets. 

At  this  point  were  mustering  a  band  of  riders,  consisting  of 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  city,  together  with  a  number  of 
its  principal  inhabitants,  and  other  gentlemen  from  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  horsemen  were  all  attired  in  their  best — hat  and 
feathers,  long  cloaks  of  Flemish  broad  cloth,  and  glittering 
steel-handled  rapiers  by  their  sides. 

Having  mustered  to  about  the  number  of  thirty  they  formed 
themselves  into  something  like  regular  order,  and  seemed  now 
to  be  but  awaiting  the  word  to  march.  And  it  was  indeed 
so ;  but  they  were  also  awaiting  he  who  was  to  give  it.  They 
waited  the  appearance  of  their  leader.  A  shout  from  the 
populace  soon  after  announced  his  approach. 

“  The  provost !  the  provost !  ”  exclaimed  a  hundred  voices 
at  once,  as  a  man  of  large  stature,  and  of  a  bold  and  martial 
bearing,  mounted  on  a  “  coal  black  steed,”  came  prancing 
alongst  the  Drygate  head,  and  made  for  the  point  at  which 
the  horsemen  were  assembled. 

On  his  approach,  the  latter  doffed  their  hats  respectfully 
— a  civility  which  was  gracefully  returned  by  him  to  whom  it 
was  addressed. 

Taking  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  cavalcade,  the  provost 
gave  the  word  to  march,  when  the  whole  party  moved  on¬ 
wards  ;  and  after  cautiously  footing  it  down  the  steep  and  ill- 
paved  descent  of  the  Drygate,  took,  at  a  slow  pace,  the  road 
towards  Hamilton. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  Glasgow,  who  led  the  party  of 
Norsemen  on  the  present  occasion,  was  Sir  Robert  Lindsay  of 
Dunrod — a  powerful  and  wealthy  baron  of  the  neighbourhood, 
wTho  had  been  chosen  to  that  appointment,  as  all  chief  magis¬ 
trates  were  chosen  in  those  wild  and  turbulent  times,  on 
account  of  his  ability  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  those 
insults  and  injuries  to  which  they  were  constantly  liable  at 
the  hands  of  unprincipled  power,  and  from  which  the  laws 
were  too  feeble  to  shield  them. 


And  to  better  hands  than  those  of  Sir  Robert  Lindsay,  who 
was  a  man  of  bold  and  determined  character,  the  welfare  of 
the  city,  and  the  safety  of  the  citizens,  could  not  have  been 
entrusted. 

In  return  for  the  honour  conferred  on  him,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  in  him,  he  watched  over  the  interest  of  the 
city  with  the  utmost  vigilance.  But  it  was  not  to  the  general 
interest  alone  that  he  confined  the  benefits  of  his  guardianship. 
Individuals,  also,  who  were  wronged,  or  threatened  to  be 
wronged,  found  in  him  a  ready  and  efficient  protector,  let  the 
oppressor  or  wrongdoer  be  whom  he  might. 

Having  given  this  brief  sketch  of  the  leader  of  the  cavalcade, 
we  resume  the  detail  of  its  proceedings. 

Holding  on  its  way,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  the 
party  soon  reached  and  passed  Rutherglen  Bridge ;  the  road 
connecting  Hamilton  with  Glasgow  being  then  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Clyde.  But  a  little  way  farther  had  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  when  the  faint  sound  of  a  bugle  was  heard,  coming, 
apparently,  from  a  considerable  distance. 

“  There  he  comes  at  last,”  said  Sir  David  Lindsay,  suddenly 
checking  his  horse  to  await  the  coming  up  of  his  party,  of 
which  he  had  been  riding  a  little  way  in  advance,  immersed 
in  a  brown  study.  “  There  he  comes  at  last,”  he  exclaimed, 
recalled  from  his  reverie  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle.  “  Look 
to  your  paces,  gentlemen,  and  let  us  show  some  order  and 
regularity  as  well  as  respect.” 

Obeying  this  hint,  the  horsemen,  who  had  been  before 
jogging  along  in  a  confused  and  careless  manner,  now  drew 
together  into  a  closer  body ;  the  laggards  coming  forward, 
and  those  in  advance  holding  back. 

In  this  order,  with  the  provost  at  their  head,  the  party 
continued  to  move  slowly  onwards ;  but  they  had  not  done 
so  for  many  minutes,  when  they  descried,  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  a  long  level  reach  of  the  road,  a  numerous  party 
of  horse  approaching  at  a  rapid,  ambling  pace,  and  seemingly 
straining  hard  to  keep  up  with  one  who  rode  a  little  way  in 
their  front. 

The  contrast  between  this  party  and  the  provost’s  was 
striking  enough. 

The  latter,  though  exceedingly  respectable  and  citizen¬ 
like,  was  of  extremely  sober  hue  compared  to  the  former, 
in  which  flaunted  all  the  gayest  dresses  of  the  gayest  courtiers 
of  the  time.  Long  plumes  of  feathers  waved  and  nodded  in 
velvet  bonnets,  looped  with  gold  bands ;  and  rich  and  brilliant 
colours,  mingling  with  the  glitter  of  steel  and  silver,  gave 
to  the  gallant  cavalcade  at  once  an  imposing  and  magnificent 
appearance.  In  point  of  horsemanship,  too,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Robert  Lindsay  himself,  and  one  or  two  other  men 
of  rank,  who  had  joined  his  party,  the  approaching  cavaliers 
greatly  surpassed  the  worthy  citizens  of  St  Mungo  ;  coming 
on  at  a  showy  and  dashing  pace,  while  the  latter  kept 
advancing  with  the  sober,  steady  gait  assimilative  of  their 
character. 

On  the  two  parties  coming  within  about  fifty  paces  of  each 
other,  Sir  Robert  Lindsay  made  a  signal  to  his  followers  to 
halt,  while  he  himself  rode  forward,  hat  in  hand,  towards  the 
leader  of  the  opposite  party. 

“  Our  good  Sir  Robert  of  Dunrod,”  said  the  latter,  who 
was  no  other  than  J ames  V.,  advancing  half-way  to  meet  the 
provost,  and  taking  him  kindly  and  familiarly  by  the  hand 
as  he  spoke.  “  How  didst  learn  of  our  coming  ?  ” 

“  The  movements  of  kings  are  not  easily  kept  secret,”  re¬ 
plied  Sir  Robert,  evasively. 

“  By  St  Bridget,  it  would  seem  not,”  replied  James  laugh¬ 
ingly.  “  My  visit  to  your  good  city,  Sir  Robert,  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  a  formal  one,  and,  therefore,  had  mentioned  it 
only  to  one  or  two.  In  truth,  1 — I,” — added  James,  with 
some  embarrassment  of  manner — “  I  had  just  one  particular 
purpose,  and  that  of  a  private  nature,  in  view.  No  state 
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matter  at  all,  Sir  Robert — nothing  of  a  public  character.  So 
that,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Sir  Robert,  I  could  have  dispensed 
with  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  bringing  out  these 
good  citizens  to  receive  me  ;  that  being,  I  presume,  your  pur¬ 
pose.  Not  but  that  I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  meet 
yourself,  Sir  Robert ;  but  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  trouble 
these  worthy  people.” 

“  It  was  our  bounden  duty,  your  grace,”  replied  Sir  Robert, 
not  at  all  disconcerted  by  this  royal  damper  on  his  loyalty. 
“  It  was  our  bounden  duty,  on  learning  that  your  grace  was 
at  Bothwell  Castle,  and  that  you  intended  visiting  our  poor 
town  of  Glasgow,  to  acknowledge  the  favour  in  the  best  way 
in  our  power.  And  these  worthy  gentlemen  and  myself  could 
think  of  no  better  than  coming  out  to  meet  and  welcome 
your  grace.” 

“Well,  well,  since  it  is  so,  Sir  Robert,”  replied  the  king, 
good-humouredly,  “  we  shall  take  the  kindness  as  it  is  meant. 
Let  us  proceed.” 

Riding  side  by  side,  and  followed  by  their  respective  parties, 
James  and  the  provost  now  resumed  their  progress  towards 
Glasgow,  where  they  shortly  after  arrived,  and  where  they 
were  received  with  noisy  acclamations  by  the  populace,  whom 
rumour  had  informed  of  the  king’s  approach. 

On  reaching  the  city,  the  latter  proceeded  to  the  Bishop’s 
Castle — an  edifice  winch  has  long  since  disappeared;  but 
which,  at  this  time,  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  infirmary, 
in  which  he  intended  taking  up  his  residence. 

Having  seen  the  ldng  within  the  castle  gates,  his  citizen 
escort  dispersed,  and  sought  their  several  homes  ;  going  off, 
in  twos  and  threes,  in  different  directions. 

“  Ken  ye,  Sir  Robert,  what  has  brought  his  grace  here  at 
present  ?  ”  said  an  old  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  cavalcade  that  went  to  meet  James,  and  whom  the 
provost  overtook  as  he  was  leisurely  jogging  down  the  High 
Street,  on  his  way  home. 

“  Hem,”  ejaculated  Sir  Robert.  “  Perhaps  I  have  half  a 
guess,  Mr  Morton.  The  king  visits  places  on  very  particular 
sorts  of  errands  sometimes.  His  grace  didn’t  above  half 
thank  us  for  our  attendance  to-day.  He  would  rather  have 
got  somewhat  more  quietly  into  the  city ;  but  I  had  reasons 
for  desiring  it  to  be  otherwise,  so  did  not  mind  his  hints  about 
his  wish  for  privacy.” 

“  And,  no  doubt,  he  had  his  reasons  for  the  privacy  he 
hinted  at,”  said  Sir  Robert’s  companion. 

“You  may  swear  that,’  replied  the  latter,  laughingly. 
“  Heard  ye  ever,  Mr  Morton,  of  a  certain  fair  and  wealthy 
young  lady  of  the  name  of  Jessie  Craig?” 

“  John  Craig’s  daughter  ?  ”  rejoined  the  old  merchant. 

“  The  same,”  said  Sir  Robert.  “  The  prettiest  girl  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  too. 

“Well;  what  if  the  king  should  have  been  smitten  with 
her  beauty,  having  seen  her  accidentally  in  Edinburgh,  where 
she  was  lately  ?  and  what,  if  his  visit  to  Glasgow  just  now 
should  be  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  this  fair  maiden  ? 
and  what,  if  I  should  not  exactly  approve  of  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  seeing  that  the  young  lady  in  question  has,  as  you 
know,  neither  father  nor  mother  to  protect  her,  both  being 
dead  ?  ” 

“Well,  Sir  Robert,  and  what  then  ?”  here  interposed  Mr 
Morton,  availing  himself  of  a  pause  in  the  former’s  supposi¬ 
titious  case. 

“  Why,  then,  wouldn’t  it  be  my  bounden  duty,  worthy  sir, 
as  provost  of  this  city,  to  act  the  part  of  guardian  towards 
this  young  maiden  in  such  emergency,  and  to  see  that  she 
came  by  no  wrong.  ’ 

“  Truly,  it  would  be  a  worthy  part,  Sir  Robert,”  replied 
the  old  merchant ;  “  but  the  king  is  strong,  and  you  may  not 
resist  him  openly.” 

“Nay,  that  I  would  not  attempt,”  replied  the  provost. 


“  I  have  taken  quieter  and  more  effectual  measures.  Made 
aware,  though  somewhat  late,  through  a  trusty  channel  of  the 
king’s  intended  visit  and  its  purpose,  I  have  removed  her 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  to  where  his  grace  will,  I  rather 
think,  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  her.” 

“  So,  so.  And  this,  then,  is  the  true  secret  of  the  honour 
which  has  just  been  conferred  on  us,”  replied  Sir  Robert’s 
companion,  with  some  indignation.  “  But  the  matter  is  in 
good  hands  when  it  is  in  yours,  provost.  In  your  keeping 
we  consider  our  honours  and  our  interests  are  safe.  I  wish 
you  a  good  day,  provost.”  And  the  interlocutors,  having 
by  this  time,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  High  Street,  where 
four  streets  joined,  the  old  merchant  took  that  which  con¬ 
ducted  to  his  residence,  Sir  Robert’s  route  lying  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  direction. 

From  the  conversation  just  recorded,  the  reader  will  at 
once  trace  a  connexion  between  Sir  Robert  Lindsay  of  Dun- 
rod,  and  he  of  the  black  charger  who  brought  to  Woodlands 
the  fair  damsel  whom  we  left  there.  They  wtre  the  same  ; 
and  that  fair  damsel  was  the  daughter  of  John  Craig,  late 
merchant  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  who  left  an  immense  fortune, 
of  which  this  girl  was  the  sole  heir. 

In  carrying  the  young  lady  to  Woodlands,  and  leaving  her 
there,  Sir  Robert,  although  apparently  under  the  compul¬ 
sion  of  circumstances,  was  acting  advisedly.  He  knew 
Henderson  to  be  a  man  of  excellent  character,  and  great 
respectability.  And,  in  the  secrecy  and  mystery  he  observed, 
he  sought  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  his  interference  in  the 
affair  ever  reaching  the  ears  of  the  king.  What  he  had 
told  to  old  Morton,  he  knew  would  go  no  further;  that 
person  having  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  young  lady’s 
father,  and,  of  course,  interested  in  all  that  concerned  her 
welfare. 

The  palace  of  a  bishop  was  not  very  appropriate  quarters 
for  one  who  came  on  such  an  errand  as  that  which  brought 
James  to  Glasgow.  But  this  was  a  circumstance  that  did 
not  give  much  concern  to  that  merry  and  somewhat  eccentric 
monarch ;  and  the  less  so,  that  the  bishop  himself  happened 
to  be  from  home  at  the  time,  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  of  St 
Andrews. 

Having  the  house  thus  to  himself,  James  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  make  as  free  use  of  it  as  if  he  had  been  at  Holy- 
rood. 

It  was  not  many  hours  after  his  arrival  at  the  castle,  that 
he  summoned  to  his  presence  a  certain  trusty  attendant  of 
the  name  of  William  Buchanan,  and  thus  schooled  him  in  the 
duties  of  a  particular  mission  in  which  he  desired  his  ser¬ 
vices. 

“  Willie,”  said  the  good-humoured  monarch,  “  at  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  of  the  Rottenrow,  of  this  good  city  of  Glasgow — 
that  is,  at  the  western  end  of  the  said  row — there  stands  a 
fair  mansion  on  the  edge  of  the  brae,  and  overlooking  the 
strath  of  the  Clyde.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  certain  fair 
young  lady  of  the  name  of  Craig.  Now,  Willie,  what  I 
desire  of  you  to  do  is  this — you  will  go  to  this  young  lady 
from  me,  carrying  her  this  gold  ring,  and  say  to  her  that  I 
intend,  with  her  permission,  doing  myself  the  honour  of  pay¬ 
ing  her  a  visit  in  the  course  of  this  afternoon. 

“  Make  your  observations,  Willie,  and  let  me  know  how 
the  land  lies  when  you  return.  But,  pray  thee,  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  our  worthy  knight  of  Dunrod ;  and  if  thou 
shouldst  chance  to  meet  him,  and  he  should  question  thee, 
seeing  that  you  wear  our  livery,  breathe  no  syllable  of  what 
thou  art  about,  otherwise  he  may  prove  somewhat  troublesome 
to  both  of  us.  At  any  rate,  to  a  certainty,  he  would  crop  thy 
ears,  Willie ;  and  thou  knowest,  king  though  I  be,  I  could 
not  put  them  on  again,  nor  give  thee  another  pair  in  their 
stead.  So  keep  those  thou  hast  out  of  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert 
Lindsay  of  Dunrod,  I  pray  thee,” 
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Charged  with  his  mission,  Willie,  who  had  been  often 
employed  on  matters  of  this  kind  before,  proceeded  to  the 
street  with  the  unsavoury  name  already  mentioned ; 
but,  not  knowing  exactly  where  to  find  the  house  he 
wanted,  he  looked  around  him  to  see  if  he  could  see  any 
one  to  whom  he  might  apply  for  information.  There 
happened  to  be  nobody  on  the  street  at  the  time ;  but  his 
eye,  at  length,  fell  on  an  old  weaver — as,  from  the  short 
green  apron  he  wore,  he  appeared  to  be — standing  at  a  door. 
Towards  this  person  Willie  now  advanced,  discarding,  how¬ 
ever,  as  much  as  possible,  all  appearance  of  having  any  par¬ 
ticular  object  in  view ;  for  he  prided  himself  on  the  caution 
and  dexterity  with  which  he  managed  all  such  matters  as  that 
he  was  now  engaged  in. 

“Fine  day,  honest  man,”  said  Willie,  approaching  the  old 
weaver.  “  Gran’  watlier  for  the  hairst.” 

“It’s  just  that,  noo,”  replied  the  old  man,  gazing  at 
Willie  with  a  look  of  inquiry.  “  Just  uncommon  pleesant 
wather.” 

“A  bit  nice  airy  place  up  here,”  remarked  the  latter. 

“  Ou  ay,  rreel  aneuch  for  that,”  replied  the  weaver.  “  But 
air  ’ll  no  fil;.  the  wame.” 

“  No  very  substantially,”  said  Willie.  “Some  gran  hooses 
up  here,  though.  Wha’s  is  that  ?  ”  and  he  pointed  to  a  very 
handsome  mansion-house  opposite. 

“That’s  the  rector  o’  Hamilton’s,”  replied  the  weaver. 

“  And  that  ane  there  ?  ” 

“That's  the  rector  o'  Carstair3.” 

“  And  that  V  ” 

“  That ’s  the  rector  o’  Erskine’s.” 

“  ’Od,  but  ye  do  leeve  in  a  godly  neighbourhood  here,”  said 
Willie,  impatient  with  these  clerical  iterations.  “  Do  a’  the 
best  houses  hereawa  belang  to  the  clergy  ?  ” 

“  Indeed,  the  maist  feck  o’  them,”  said  the  weaver.  “  Leave 
ye  them  alane  for  that.  The  best  o’  everything  fa’s  to  their 
share.” 

“Yonder’s  anither  handsome  hoose,  noo,”  said  Willie,  point¬ 
ing  to  one  he  had  not  yet  indicated.  “Does  yon  belang  to  the 
clergy,  too  ?  " 

“  Ou  no ;  yon’s  the  late  Mr  Craig’s,”  replied  the  weaver ; 
“  ane  o'  oor  walthiest  merchant’s,  wlia  died  some  time  ago.” 

“Ou  ay,”  said  Willie,  drily.  “Just  sae.  Gude  mornin’, 
friend ;  ”  and  thinking  he  had  managed  his  inquiries  very 
dexterously,  he  sauntered  slowly  away — still  assuming  to  have 
no  special  object  in  view — towards  the  particular  house  just 
spoken  of,  and  which,  we  need  not  say,  was  precisely  the  one 
he  wanted. 

It  was  a  large  isolated  building,  with  an  extensive  garden 
behind,  and  stretching  down  the  face  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Deanside  Brae.  On  the  side  next  the  street,  the  entrance 
was  by  a  tall,  narrow,  iron  gate.  This  gate  Willie  now  ap¬ 
proached,  but  found  it  locked  hard  and  fast.  Finding  this,  he 
bawled  out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  for  some  one  to  come  to 
him.  After  a  time,  an  old  woman  made  her  appearance,  and, 
in  no  very  pleasant  mood,  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

“  I  hae  a  particular  message,  frae  a  very  particular  person, 
to  the  young  leddy  o’  this  hoose,”  replied  Willie, 

“Ye  maun  gang  and  seek  the  young  leddy  o’  this  hoose 
ither  whar’s  than  here,  then,”  said  the  old  dame,  making 
back  to  the  house  again,  without  intending  any  further  com¬ 
munication  on  the  subject. 

“  Do  ye  mean  to  say  that  she ’s  no  in  the  hoose  ?  ”  shouted 
Willie. 

“  Ay,  I  mean  to  say  that,  and  mair  too,”  replied  the  old 
crone.  “  She  hasna  been  in 't  for  a  gey  while,  and  winna  be 
in ’t  for  a  guid  while  langer ;  and  sae  ye  may  tell  them  that 
sent  ye.” 

Saying  this,  she  passed  into  the  house ;  and  by  doing  so 
would  have  put  an  end  to  all  further  conference. 


But  Willie  was  not  to  be  thus  baffled  in  his  object. 
Changing  his  tactics  from  the  imperative  to  the  wheedling, 
in  which  last  he  believed  himself  to  be  exceedingly  dex¬ 
terous — 

“Mistress — I  say,  mistress,”  he  shouted,  in  a  loud,  but  coax¬ 
ing  tone.  “  Speak  a  word,  woman — just  a  word  or  two.  Ye 
maybe  winna  fare  the  waur  o ’t.” 

Whether  it  was  the  hint  conveyed  in  the  last  clause  of 
Willie’s  address,  or  that  the  old  woman  felt  some  curiosity  to 
hear  what  so  urgent  a  visitor  had  to  say,  she  returned  to  the 
door,  where,  standing  fast,  and  looking  across  the  court-yard 
at  Willie,  whose  sly,  though  simple-looking  face  was  pressed 
against  the  iron  bars  of  the  outer  gate,  she  replied  to  him 
with  a — 

“  Weel,  man,  what  is ’t  ye  want  ?  ” 

“  Tuts,  woman,  come  across — come  across,”  said  Willie, 
wagging  her  towards  him  with  his  forefinger.  “  I  canna  be 
roarin’  out  what  I  hae  to  say  to  ye  a’  that  distance.  I  micht 
as  weel  cried  oot  at  the  cross.  See  there ’s  something  to  bring 
ye  a  wee  nearer.” 

And  he  held  out  several  small  silver  coin  through  the  bars 
of  the  gate.  The  production  of  the  cash  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  old  woman,  who  was  lame,  and  who  walked  by 
the  aid  of  a  short  thick  stick,  with  a  crooked  head,  hobbled 
towards  him,  and,  having  accepted  the  proffered  coin,  again 
asked,  though  with  much  more  civility  than  before,  what  it 
was  he  wanted  ? 

“  Tuts,  woman,  open  the  yett,”  said  Willie,  in  his  cagiest 
manner;  “and  I’ll  tell  ye  a’  aboot  it.  It’s  hardly  ceevil 
to  be  keepin’  a  body  speakin’  this  way  wi’  their  nose  thrust 
through  atwixt  twa  cauld  bars  o’  airn,  like  a  rattin  atween  a 
pair  o’  tangs.” 

“  Some  folks  are  safest  that  way,  though,”  replied  the  old 
woman,  with  something  like  an  attempt  at  a  laugh.  “  Bars 
o’  airn  are  amang  the  best  freens  we  hae  sometimes.  But  as 
ye  seem  a  civil  sort  o’  a  chiel,  after  a’,  I  ’ll  let  ye  in,  although 
I  dinna  see  what  ye  ’ll  be  the  better  o’  that.” 

So  saying,  she  took  a  large  iron  key  from  her  girdle,  inserted 
it  in  the  lock,  and  in  the  next  moment  the  gate  grated  on  its 
hinges ;  yielding  partly  to  the  pressure  of  Willie  from  without 
and  partly  to  the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  old  woman  from 
within. 

“  Noo,”  said  Willie,  on  gaining  the  interior  of  the  court-yard 
— “Noo,”  he  said,  affecting  his  most  coaxing  manner,  “you 
and  me  ’ll  hae  a  bit  crack  thegither,  guidwife.” 

And  sitting  down  on  a  stone  bench  that  ran  along  the  front 
of  the  house,  he  motioned  to  the  old  lady  to  take  a  seat  be¬ 
side  him,  which  she  did. 

“  I  understand,  guidwife,”  began  Willie,  who  meant  to  be 
very  cunning  in  his  mode  of  procedure,  “that  she’s  just  an 
uncommon  bonny  leddy  your  mistress ;  just  wonderfu’.” 

“  Whaever  tell ’t  ye  that,  didna  misinform  ye,”  replied  the 
old  woman,  drily. 

“  And  has  mints  o’  siller,”  rejoined  Mr  Buchanan. 

“  No  ill  aff  in  that  way  either,”  said  the  old  woman. 

“  But  it’s  her  beauty— it’s  her  extraordinar  beauty — that ’s 
the  wonder,  and  that  I  hear  everybody  speakin’  aboot,”  said 
Willie.  “  I  wad  gie  the  price  o’  sax  fat  hens  to  see  her. 
Could  ye  no  get  me  a  glisk  o’  her  ony  way ;  just  for  ae 
minut.” 

“Didna  I  tell  ye  before,  that  she’s  no  at  hame,”  said 
the  old  dame,  threatening  again  to  get  restive  on  Willie’s 
hands. 

“’Od,  so  ye  did;  I  forgot,”  said  Mr  Buchanan,  affecting 
obliviousness  of  the  fact.  “  Whar  may  she  be  noo?”  he 
added,  in  his  simplest  and  couthiest  manner. 

“Wad  ye  like  to  ken  ?  ”  replied  the  old  lady,  with  a  satiri¬ 
cal  sneer. 

“’Deed  wad  I;  and  there’s  mae  than  me  wad  like  to 
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ken/'  replied  Willie ;  “  and  them  that  wad  pay  handsomely 
for  the  information.” 

“  Really,”  said  the  old  dame,  with  a  continuation  of  the 
same  sneer,  and,  long  ere  this,  guessing  what  Willie 
was  driving  at.  “  And  wha  may  they  be  noo,  if  I  may 
speer  ?  ” 

“  They  're  gey  kenspeckled,”  replied  Mr  Buchanan  ;  “but 
that  doesna  matter.  If  ye  canna  or  winna  tell  me  whar 
Mistress  Craig  is,  could  ye  no  gie 's  a  bit  inklin’  o’  whan  ye 
expect  her  hame  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  I  ’ll  gie  ye  a  bit  inklin’  o’  whan  ye  ’ll  walk  oot  o’ 
this,”  said  the  old  woman,  rising  angrily  from  her  seat ;  “  and 
that 's  this  minut,  or  I  ’ll  set  the  dug  on  ye.  Hisk,  hisk — 
Teeger,  Teeger !  ” 

And  a  huge  black  dog  came  bouncing  out  of  the  house, 
and  took  up  a  position  right  in  front  of  Willie ;  wagging  his 
tail,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  a  handsome  treat  in  the  way  of 
worrying  that  worthy. 

“  Gude  sake,  woman,”  said  Willie,  rising  in  great  alarm 
from  his  seat,  and  edging  towards  the  outer  gate — “  What ’s 
a’  this  for?  Ye  wadna  set  that  brute  on  a  Christian  cratur, 
wad  ye  ?  ” 

“  Wadna  I  ?  Ye ’d  better  no  try  me,  frien’,  but  troop  aff 
wi’  ye.  Teeger,”  she  added,  with  a  significant  look.  The 
dog  understood  it,  and  springing  on  Willie,  seized  him  by 
one  of  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  which,  with  one  powerful  tug, 
he  at  once  separated  from  the  body. 

Pressed  closelyupon  by  both  the  dog  and  his  mistress,  Willie 
keeping,  however,  his  face  to  the  foe,  now  retreated  towards 
the  gate,  when,  just  at  the  moment  of  his  making  his  exit, 
the  old  lady,  raising  her  staff,  hit  him  a  parting  blow,  which, 
taking  effect  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  immediately  enlarged 
the  dimensions  of  that  organ,  besides  drawing  forth  a  copious 
stream  of  claret.  In  the  next  instant  the  gate  was  shut  and 
locked  in  the  sufferer’s  face. 

“  Confound  ye,  ye  auld  limmer,”  shouted  Willie,  furiously, 
and  shaking  his  fist  through  the  bars  of  the  gate  as  he  spoke, 
“if  I  had  ye  here  on  the  outside  o’  the  yett,  as  ye’re  in  the 
in,  if  I  wadna  baste  the  auld  hide  o’  ye.  But  my  name ’s  no 
Willie  Buchanan  if  I  dinna  gar  ye  rue  this  job  yet,  someway 
or  anither.” 

To  these  objurgations  of  the  discomfited  messenger,  the 
old  lady  deigned  no  word  of  answer,  but  merely  shaking  her 
head,  and  indulging  in  a  pretty  broad  smile  of  satisfaction 
hobbled  into  the  house,  followed  by  Tiger,  wagging  his  tail, 
as  much  as  to  say — “  I  think  we ’ve  given  yon  fellow  a  fright, 
mistress.” 

Distracted  with  indignation  and  resentment,  Willie 
hastened  back  to  the  castle,  and,  too  much  excited  to  think 
of  his  outward  appearance,  hurried  into  the  royal  presence 
with  his  skirtless  coat  and  disfigured  countenance,  which  he 
had  by  no  means  improved  by  sundry  wipes  with  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat. 

On  Willie  making  his  appearance  in  this  guise,  the  merry 
monarch  looked  at  him  for  an  instant  in  silent  amazement, 
then  burst  into  an  incontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  which  the 
grave,  serious  look  of  Willie  showed  he  by  no  means  relished. 
There  was  even  a  slight  expression  of  resentment  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  maltreated  messenger  bore  the  merry  re¬ 
ception  of  his  light-hearted  master. 

“  Willie,  man,”  at  length  said  James,  when  his  mirth  had 
somewhat  subsided,  “  what 's  this  has  happened  thee  ? 
Where  gottest  thou  that  enormous  nose,  man  ?  ” 

“  Feth,  your  grace,  it  may  be  a  joke  to  you,  but  it’s 
unco  little  o’  ane  to  me,”  replied  Willie,  whose  confidential 
duties  and  familiar  intercourse  with  his  royal  master  had 
led  to  him  assume  a  freedom  of  speech  which  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  no  other,  and  which  no  other  would  have  dared  to 
attempt. 


“  I  hae  gotten  sic  a  worryin’  the  day,”  he  continued,  “  as  I 
never  got  in  my  life  before.  Between  dugs  and  auld  wives, 
I  hae  had  a  bonny  time  o’t.  Worried  by  the  tane,  and 
smashed  by  the  tither,  as  my  nose  and  my  coat-tails  bear 
witness.” 

“Explain  yourself,  Willie.  What  does  all  this  mean?” 
exclaimed  James,  again  laughing. 

Willie  told  his  story  ;  finishing  with  the  information  that 
the  bird  was  flown — meaning  Jessie  Craig.  “Aff  and  awa, 
naebody  kens,  or  ’ll  tell  whar.” 

“  Off — away !  ”  exclaimed  the  king,  with  an  air  of  mingled 
disappointment  and  surprise.  “Very  odd,”  he  added,  mus¬ 
ingly  ;  “  and  most  particularly  unlucky.  But  we  shall  wait  on 
a  day  or  two,  and  she  will  probably  re-appear  in  that  time  ; 
or  we  may  find  out  where  she  has  gone  to.” 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  incidents  just 
related  occurred,  the  curiosity  of  the  good  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  late  Mr  Craig’s  house  in  the  Rotten- 
row  was  a  good  deal  excited  by  seeing  a  person  in  the 
dress  of  a  gentleman  hovering  about  the  residence  just 
alluded  to. 

Anon  he  would  walk  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  house,  look¬ 
ing  earnestly  towards  the  window's.  Now  he  would  descend 
the  Deanside  Brae,  and  do  the  same  by  those  behind.  Again 
he  would  return  to  the  front  of  the  mansion,  and,  taking  up 
his  station  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  would  resume 
his  scrutiny  of  the  windows. 

The  stranger  was  thus  employed,  when  he  was  startled  by 
the  appearance  of  some  one  advancing  towards  him,  whom,  it 
was  evident,  he  would  fain  have  avoided  if  he  could.  But  it 
was  too  late.  There  was  no  escape.  So,  assuming  an  ah  of 
as  much  composure  and  indifference  as  he  could,  he  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  umvelcome  intruder.  This  person  was 
Sir  Robert  Lindsay. 

Coming  up  to  the  stranger  -with  a  respectful  air,  and  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  as  free  from  all  consciousness 
as  that  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  former — 

“  I  hope  your  grace  is  well  ?  ”  he  said,  bowing  profoundly 
as  he  spoke. 

“  Thank  you,  provost — thank  you,”  replied  James ;  for  vre 
need  hardly  say  it  was  he. 

“Your  grace  has  doubtless  come  hither,”  said  the  former, 
gravely,  “to  enjoy  the  delightful  view  which  this  eminence 
commands  ?  ” 

“  The  precise  purpose,  Sir  Robert,”  replied  James,  recover¬ 
ing  a  little  from  the  embarrassment  which,  after  all  his  efforts, 
he  could  not  entirely  conceal.  “  The  view  is  truly  a  fine  one, 
provost,”  continued  the  king.  “I  had  no  idea  that  your 
good  city  could  boast  of  anything  so  fair  in  the  way  of  land¬ 
scape.” 

“  Our  city  of  Edinburgh  hath  more  romantic  points  about 
it;  but,  for  calm  and  tranquil  beauty,  methinks  it  hath 
nothing  superior  to  the  scene  commanded  by  this  emi¬ 
nence.” 

“  There  are  some  particular  localities  on  the  ridge  of  the 
hill  here,  however,”  said  Sir  Robert,  “  that  exhibit  the  land¬ 
scape  to  much  better  advantage  than  others,  and  to  which, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  your  grace  is  not  over-familiar 
with  the  ground,  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  conduct 
you.” 

“Ah!  thank  you,  good  Sir  Robert — thank  you,”  replied 
James.  “But  some  other  day,  if  you  please.  The  little 
spare  time  I  had  on  my  hands  is  about  exhausted;  so  that  I 
must  return  to  the  castle.  I  have,  as  you  know,  Sir  Robert, 
to  give  audience  to  some  of  your  worthy  councillors,  who  in¬ 
tend  honouring  me  with  a  visit.” 

“  Amongst  the  number  I  will  expect  to  see  yourself,  Sir 
Robert.”  And  James,  after  politely  returning  the  loyal  ob¬ 
eisance  of  the  provost,  hurried  away  towards  the  castle. 
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On  his  departure,  the  latter  stood,  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  after  him  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  intelligence ;  then 
muttered,  as  he  also  left  the  spot — 

“  Well  do  I  know  what  it  was  brought  your  grace  to  this 
quarter  of  the  town  ;  and,  knowing  this,  I  know  it  was  for 
any  tiling  but  the  sake  of  its  view.  Fair  maidens  have  more 
attractions  in  your  eyes  than  all  the  views  between  this  and 
John  o’  Groats.  But  I  have  taken  care  that  your  pursuit,  in 
the  present  instance,  will  avail  thee  little.”  And  the  good 
provost  went  on  his  way. 

For  eight  entire  days  after  this,  did  James  wait  in  Glasgow 
for  the  return  of  Jessie  Craig;  but  he  waited  in  vain. 
Neither,  in  that  time,  could  he  learn  anything  whatever  of 
the  place  of  her  sojournment.  His  patience,  at  length,  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  determined  on  giving  up  the  pursuit,  for  the  time 
at  any  rate,  and  on  quitting  the  city. 

The  king,  as  elsewhere  casually  mentioned,  had  come  last 
from  Bothwell  castle.  It  was  now  his  intention  to  proceed 
to  Stirling,  where  he  proposed  stopping  for  two  or  three  weeks  ; 
thence  to  Linlithgow ;  and,  thereafter,  returning  to  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The  purpose  of  James  to  make  this  round  having  reached 
the  ears  of  a  certain  Sir  James  Crawford  of  Netherton,  whose 
house  and  estate  lay  about  half-way  between  Glasgow  and 
Stirling,  that  gentleman  sent  a  respectful  message  to  James, 
through  Sir  Robert  Lindsay,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  feel 
much  gratified  if  his  grace  would  deign  to  honour  his  poor 
house  of  Netherton  with  a  visit  in  passing ;  and  accept,  for 
himself  and  followers,  such  refreshment  as  he  could  put  be¬ 
fore  them. 

To  tlris  message,  James  returned  a  gracious  answer,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  would  have  much  pleasure  in  accepting  the  in¬ 
vitation  so  kindly  sent  him,  and  naming  the  day  and  hour 
when  he  would  put  the  inviter’s  hospitality  to  the  test. 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  the  king  and  his  retinue,  amongst 
whom  was  now  Sir  Robert  Lindsay,  who  had  been  included 
in  the  invitation,  presented  themselves  at  Netherton  gate 
about  noon  on  the  day  that  had  been  named. 

They  were  received  with  all  honour  by  the  proprietor ;  a 
young  man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  graceful  manners, 
and  frank  address. 

On  the  king  and  gentlemen  of  his  train  entering  the  house 
they  were  ushered  into  a  large  banqueting  hall,  where  was 
an  ample  table  spread  with  the  choicest  edibles,  and  glit¬ 
tering  with  the  silver  goblets  and  flagons  that  stood  around 
it  in  thick  array.  Everything,  in  short,  betokened,  at  once, 
the  loyalty  and  great  wealth  of  the  royal  party’s  enter¬ 
tainer. 

The  king  and  his  followers  having  taken  their  places  at 
table,  the  fullest  measure  of  justice  was  quickly  done  to  the 
good  things  with  which  it  was  spread.  James  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  talked  and  rattled  away  with  as  much  glee,  and 
as  entire  an  absence  of  all  kingly  reserve,  as  the  humblest 
good  fellow  in  his  train. 

Encouraged  by  the  affability  of  the  king,  and  catching  his 
humour,  the  whole  party  gave  way  to  the  most  unrestrained 
mirth.  The  joke  and  the  jest  went  merrily  round  with  the 
wine  flagon  ;  and  he  was  for  a  time,  the  best  man  who  could 
start  the  most  jocund  theme. 

It  was  while  tills  spirit  prevailed,  that  Sir  Robert  Lindsay, 
after  making  a  private  signal  to  Sir  James  Crawford,  which 
had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  quit  the  apartment,  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  looking  for  something  he  wanted,  addressing  the 
King,  said — 

“  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  grace  if  you  have 
seen  any  particular  fair  maidens  in  the  course  of  your  pre¬ 
sent  peregrinations  ?  I  know  your  grace  has  a  good  taste 
in  these  matters.” 

James  coloured  a  little  at  this  question,  and  the  remark 


which  accompanied  it;  but  quickly  regaining  his  self-pos¬ 
session  and  good-humour — 

“  No,  Sir  Robert,”  he  said,  laughingly,  “  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  been  so  fortunate  on  the  present  occasion.  As  to 
the  commendation  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  on 
my  taste,  I  thank  you,  and  am  glad  it  meets  with  your  ap¬ 
probation.” 

“  Yet,  your  grace,”  continued  Sir  Robert,  “excellent  judge 
as  I  know  you  to  be  of  female  beauty,  I  deem  myself,  old 
and  staid  as  I  am,  your  grace’s  equal,  craving  your  grace’s 
pardon ;  and,  to  prove  this,  will  take  a  bet  with  your  grace, 
of  a  good  round  sum,  that  you  have  never  seen,  and  do 
not  know  a  more  beautiful  woman  than  the  lady  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  host." 

“  Take  care,  provost,”  replied  James.  “  Make  no  rash 
bets.  I  know  the  most  beautiful  maiden  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon.  But  it  would  be  ungallant  and  ungracious  to  make 
the  lady  of  our  good  host  the  subject  of  such  a  bet  on  the 
present  occasion.” 

“  But  our  host  is  absent,  your  grace,”  replied  the  pro¬ 
vost,  pertinaciously ;  “  and  neither  he  nor  any  one  else,  but 
your  grace’s  friends  present,  need  know  anything  at  all  of 
the  matter.  Will  your  grace  take  me  up  for  a  thousand 
merles  ?  ” 

“  But  suppose  I  should,”  replied  James,  “  how  is  the  thing 
to  be  managed  ?  and  who  is  to  decide  ?  ” 

“  Both  points  are  of  easy  adjustment,  your  grace !  ”  said 
Sir  Robert.  “Your  grace  has  only  to  intimate  a  wish  to 
our  host,  when  he  returns,  that  you  would  feel  gratified  by 
his  introducing  his  lady  to  you  ;  and,  as  to  the  matter  of  de¬ 
cision,  I  would,  with  your  grace’s  permission .  and  approval, 
put  that  into  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  present.  Of  course, 
nothing  need  be  said  of  the  purpose  of  this  proceeding  to 
either  host  or  hostess.” 

“  Well,  be  it  so,”  said  James,  urged  on  by  the  madcaps 
around  him,  who  were  delighted  with  the  idea  of  the  thing. 
“  Now  then,  gentlemen,”  he  continued,  “the  lady  on  whose 
beauty  I  stake  my  thousand  merks,  is  Jessie  Craig,  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  daughter,  of  Glasgow,  whom,  I  think,  all  of  you  have 
seen.” 

“  Ha  !  my  townswoman  !  ”  exclaimed  Sir  Robert,  with 
every  appearance  of  surprise.  “  On  my  word,  you  have  made 
mine  a  hard  task  of  it ;  for  a  fairer  maiden  than  Jessie  Craig 
may  not  so  readily  be  found.  Nevertheless,  I  adhere  to  the 
terms  of  my  bet.” 

The  provost  had  just  done  speaking,  when  Sir  James 
Crawford  entered  the  apartment,  and  resumed  his  seat  at 
table.  Shortly  after  he  had  done  so,  James,  addressing  him, 
said — 

“Sir  James,  it  would  complete  the  satisfaction  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  myself,  with  the  hospitality  you  have  this 
day  shown  us,  were  you  to  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  pay¬ 
ing  our  respects  to  your  good  lady  ;  that  is,  if  it  be  perfectly 
convenient  for,  and  agreeable  to  her.” 

“  Lady  Crawford  will  be  but  too  proud  of  the  honour,  your 
grace,”  replied  Sir  James,  rising.  “She  shall  attend  your 
grace  presently.” 

Saying  this,  the  latter  again  withdrew;  and,  soon  after, 
returned,  leading  a  lady,  over  whose  face  hung  a  long  and 
flowing  veil,  into  the  royal  presence. 

It  would  require  the  painter’s  art  to  express,  adequately, 
the  looks  of  intense  and  eager  interest  with  which  James 
and  his  party  gazed  on  the  veiled  beauty,  as  she  entered 
the  apartment,  and  advanced  towards  them.  Their  keen 
and  impatient  scrutiny  seemed  as  if  it  would  pierce  the 
tantalising  obstruction  that  prevented  them  seeing  those 
features  on  whose  beauty  so  large  a  sum  had  been  staked. 
In  this  state  of  annoying  suspense,  however,  they  were  not 
long  detained.  On  approaching  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
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king,  and  at  the  moment  Sir  James  Crawford  said,  with  a 
respectful  obeisance,  “  My  wife,  Lady  Crawford,  your  grace,” 
she  raised  her  veil,  and  exhibited  to  the  astonished  monarch 
and  his  courtiers,  a  surpassingly  beautiful  countenance,  in¬ 
deed;  but  it  was  that  of  Jessie  Craig. 

“A  trick!  a  trick!”  exclaimed  James,  with  merry  shout, 
and  amidst  a  peal  of  laughter  from  all  present,  and  in  which 
the  fair  cause  of  all  this  stir  most  cordially  joined.  “  A  trick, 
a  trick,  provost !  a  trick !  ”  repeated  James. 

“  Nay,  no  trick  at  all,  your  grace,  craving  your,  grace’s  par¬ 
don,”  replied  the  provost,  gravely.  “Your  grace  betted  that 
Jessie  Craig  was  more  beautiful  than  Lady  Crawford.  Now, 
is  it  so  ?  I  refer  the  matter,  as  agreed  upon,  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  around  us.” 

“  Lost !  lost !  ”  exclaimed  half-a-dozen  gallants  at  once. 

“Well,  well,  gentlemen,  since  you  so  decide,”  said  James, 
“  I  will  instantly  give  our  good  provost  here,  an  order  upon 
our  treasurer  for  the  sum.” 

“  Nay,  your  grace,  not  so  fast.  The  money  is  as  safe  in 
your  hands  as  mine.  Let  it  there  remain  till  I  require  it. 
When  I  do,  I  shall  not  fail  to  demand  it.” 

“Be  it  so,  then,”  said  James;  when,  placing  his  fair 
hostess  beside  him,  and  after  obtaining  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion — which  we  will,  in  the  sequel,  give  at  more  length — 
of  the  odd  circumstance  of  finding  Jessie  Craig  converted 
into  Lady  Crawford,  the  mirth  and  hilarity  of  the  party 
was  resumed,  and  continued  till  pretty  far  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  king  and  his  courtiers  took  horse ;  the  former,  at 
parting,  having  presented  his  hostess  with  a  massive  gold 
chain  which  he  wore  about  his  neck,  in  token  of  his  good 
wishes,  and  rode  off  for  Stirling. 

To  our  tale  we  have  now  only  to  add  the  two  or  three  ex¬ 
planatory  circumstances  above  alluded  to. 

In  Sir  James  Crawford,  the  reader  is  requested  to  recognise 
the  young  man  who  discovered  Jessie  Craig,  then  the  unknown 
'  fair  one,  by  the  side  of  the  fountain,  in  the  little  elm  grove 
near  Woodlands. 

Encouraged  by,  and  acting  on  the  adage  already  quoted, 
namely,  that  “  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,”  he  followed 
up  his  first  accidental  interview  with  the  fair  fugitive  from 
royal  importunity,  with  an  assiduity  that,  in  one  short  week, 
accomplished  the  wooing  and  winning  of  her. 

While  the  first  was  in  progress,  Sir  James  was  informed, 
by  the  young  lady,  of  the  reasons  for  her  concealment.  On 
this,  and  the  part  Sir  Robert  Lindsay  had  acted  towards  her, 
being  made  known  to  him,  he  lost  no  time  in  opening  a 
communication  with  that  gentleman — riding  repeatedly  into 
Glasgow,  himself,  to  see  him — on  the  subject  of  his  fair 
charge ;  at  the  same  time  informing  him  of  the  attachment 
he  had  formed  for  her ;  and  finally  obtaining  his  consent,  or, 
at  least,  approbation  to  then  marriage.  The  bet,  we  need 
hardly  add,  was  a  concerted  joke  between  the  provost,  Sir 
James,  and  his  lady. 

When  we  have  added  that  the  circumstance  of  Sir  Robert 
Lindsay’s  delay  in  returning  for  Jessie  Craig,  which  excited 
so  much  surprise  at  Woodlands,  was  owing  to  the  unlooked- 
for  prolongation  of  the  Icing’s  stay  in  Glasgow,  we  think 
we  have  left  nothing  unexplained  that  stood  in  need  of 
such  aid. 


JULIA  EDWARDS ;  or,  THE  LAST  OF  HER  RACE. 

The  subject  of  the  present  story,  with  the  exception  of  one 
parent,  now  an  old  man,  was  the  last  of  a  very  ancient 
family,  in  what  has  been  called  the  middle  ranks  of  society. 
Those  who,  if  they  had  Jived,  would  have  been  her  relations 
and  friends,  had,  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  her 


birth,  been  gradually  dropping  from  time  into  eternity, 
leaving  behind  them  no  scion  to  represent  their  name  and 
race.  Her  mother  had  died  while  she  was  yet  a  child ;  and, 
as  she  was  an  only  daughter,  the  sole  heir  to  an  estate  worth 
between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  her 
father,  who  was,  in  other  respects,  a  sensible  and  intelligent 
man,  could  seldom  contradict  her  in  anything.  She  was 
thus  allowed  to  say  and  do  almost  whatever  she  pleased. 
AVhen  young,  he  could  never  brook  the  idea  of  having  her  so 
long  out  of  his  sight  as  to  send  her  to  school.  Governesses, 
among  persons  of  his  class,  were  not  then  so  fashionable  as 
they  are  now.  Mr  Edwards,  moreover,  was  not  a  favourer 
of  the  innovating  system.  That  children  should  be  taught  as 
their  fathers  and  mothers  had  been  taught,  was,  in  his  estima¬ 
tion,  enough;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  an  old  female 
domestic,  named  Mabel,  he  undertook  the  task  of  learning 
her  to  read  and  write  himself.  In  these  arts,  particularly  the 
former,  she  had  attained  considerable  proficiency  at  a  very 
early  age.  Almost  as  soon  as  she  could  read,  so  as  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  author,  books  became  her  delight ; 
and  to  encourage  her  in  this  pursuit,  all  sorts  of  stories  and 
wild  romances  were,  by  the  advice  of  Mabel,  procured. 
These  she  devoured  with  the  most  exquisite  relish  ;  and  thus, 
when  little  more  than  a  child,  she  lived  not  in  the  real  world 
of  men  and  women,  and  things  as  they  are,  but  in  an  ideal 
world  of  her  own  making.  Aided  by  the  books  which  she 
had  read,  and  the  stories  of  her  ancient  preceptoress,  long 
before  she  had  attained  the  age  of  womanhood,  her  fancy  de¬ 
lighted  to  revel  in  dreams  of  romantic  love — of  perils  encoun¬ 
tered  for  a  beloved  object — and  chivalrous  adventures  which, 
for  the  most  part,  have  their  existence  only  in  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  and  the  novelist ;  or,  at  least,  can  never  be 
realised  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  society.  To  her  the 
attachments  and  unions  of  the  neighbourhood  appeared  cold, 
insipid,  and  commonplace  occurrences.  That  love  which 
subsisted  between  those  whose  fortunes  were  equal — whether 
peers  or  peasants — which  had  no  dangers  to  encounter,  and 
no  difficulties  to  overcome,  was,  in  her  estimation,  nothing. 
She  longed,  in  short,  to  be  a  heroine  of  romance ;  and  what 
was  wanting  in  the  scenes  with  which  she  was  surrounded, 
her  warm  imagination  readily  supplied.  The  present  might 
be  barren  of  adventure,  but  still  the  future  was  full  of 
indistinct  and  glowing  imagery,  from  which — as  from  the 
colours  with  which  the  artist  works  out  his  design — her 
fancy  could  shape  whatever  forms,  or  combination  of  forms, 
she  pleased. 

She  was  thus,  in  many  ways,  prepared  for  being  eminently 
unhappy  in  after  life.  Though  the  warm  heart  may  create 
a  paradise  of  its  own,  and  people  it  with  beings  all  virtue, 
all  valour,  all  love,  all  truth,  it  can  neither  change  the 
winters  of  the  real  world  into  summers,  nor  alter  the  cold,  cal¬ 
culating,  selfish  dispositions  of  those  with  whom,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  it  must  be  connected;  and  when 
realities  at  last  begin  to  press  upon  the  attention,  and  these 
visionaries  awake  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  objects  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  the  anomalous  position  in 
which  they  are  placed,  the  shock  must  be  terrible.  Reason 
may  suffer,  or  the  withered  heart,  shrinking  into  itself,  may 
draw  around  it  the  cloak  of  misanthropy,  and  strangle  those 
feelings  which,  with  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind,  should  have  shed  sunshine  upon  the  walks  of  others  ; 
or  disappointment  and  despair,  operating  upon  the  frame 
like  a  slow  poison,  may  send  the  dreamer  to  seek  a  solution 
of  those  dreams,  too  often  and  too  ardently  indulged,  and 
a  rest  from  that  world,  where  they  could  never  be  realised, 
in  the  grave.  Though  it  were,  doubtless,  too  much  to  say 
that  the  glowing  visions  of  youth  must  always  terminate 
thus,  yet,  to  individuals  of  a  certain  constitution  and  tem¬ 
perament,  any  or  all  of  these  results  may  happen ;  and, 
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therefore,  it  always  may  be  reckoned  safer  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  world  as  it  really  is,  than  to  form  a  world  of  our 
own  from  imagination  and  books — to  form  an  estimate  of 
human  virtue  and  human  truth  too  low  rather  than  too 
high  ;  and  to  be  thus  prepared,  and  looking  for  those  events 
which,  in  after  life,  must  inevitably  happen,  rather  than  to 
be  awakened  to  a  bitter  sense  of  them  at  once,  like  the 
sleeper  of  the  desert,  who  awakens,  from  a  dream  of  home, 
to  a  full  view  of  the  dreary  solitude  by  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded. 

Of  such  an  awakening,  however,  Julia  Edwards  never 
once  thought.  Her  education  had  been,  in  some  measure, 
neglected,  and  her  acquaintance  with  the  world  was  very 
limited ;  but  strong  natural  abilities,  and  an  uncommon 
aptitude  to  learn  wherever  she  choose  to  make  the  attempt, 
seemed  to  supply  both  these  defects.  She  had  been  early 
distinguished  by  those  outlines  of  beauty,  which  time  was 
destined  to  fill  up  with  the  complete  picture.  A  quick,  ex¬ 
pressive,  dark  hazel  eye ;  ruby  lips ;  a  forehead  expansive, 
white,  and  smooth  as  polished  marble ;  and  a  profusion  of 
shining  dark  brown  hair — had  been  hers  from  childhood : 
and  as  the  girl  began  to  spring  up  into  the  woman,  she  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  very  general  admiration.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  something  in  her  air  and  manner  so  unlike 
ordinary  women — an  abstracted  thoughtfulness  in  her  eye, 
and  those  indications  of  quick  and  exquisite  feeling,  so 
easily  understood  and  so  difficult  to  describe — which  seemed 
to  engross  the  attention  of  almost  all  who  chanced  to  look 
upon  her.  The  stranger  scanned  her  attentively  as  lie  ap¬ 
proached;  and  when  he  had  passed,  and  could  no  longer 
feast  his  eyes  upon  those  symbols  of  soul  and  sentiment 
which  shone  in  her  countenance,  as  if  still  athirst  for  the 
intoxicating  draught,  he  turned  to  look  again  at  her  retir¬ 
ing  form,  and  heaved  a  sigh  as  he  resumed  his  journey. 
To  those  who  were  more  intimately  acquainted  with  her, 
she  possessed  still  stronger  fascinations.  In  conversation, 
she  frequently  exhibited  a  degree  of  bashfulness  and  timi¬ 
dity,  relieved,  at  times,  by  an  open  frankness,  and  a  can¬ 
dour  which  led  her  to  confess  what  appeared  to  be  her  most 
secret  thoughts ;  in  other  words,  she  possessed  such  a  share 
of  what  the  French  call  naivete,  that  it  seemed  to  draw  all 
hearts  irresistibly  towards  her.  Among  what  might  be 
called  her  own  class,  a  number  of  extensive  farmers,  and 
more  than  one  small  proprietor,  would  have  been  proud  of 
her  affections ;  while  they  all  seemed  anxious  to  draw  her 
into  that  alliance  which  love  demands,  and  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations  concur  in  sanctioning.  Nor  did  she 
lack  those  who  were  her  admirers  in  a  still  more  exalted 
station.  But,  upon  the  whole  her  eye  glanced  with  equal 
indifference.  Though  she  gave  herself  no  repulsive  airs, 
and  shunned  the  society  of  no  one,  there  was  a  careless¬ 
ness  in  her  manner,  and  an  indefinable  something  in  the 
perfect  freedom  with  which  she  thought  and  spoke  upon 
all  occasions,  which  told  plainly  of  a  heart,  as  yet,  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  influence  of  the  tender  passion,  and  for¬ 
bade  her  numerous  admirers  to  urge,  either  directly  or 
closely,  that  suit  which  occupied  so  much  of  their  atten¬ 
tion.  Her  father,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  proud 
of  her  attractions.  He  never  thought  of  controlling  her 
inclinations ;  but  still  it  was  his  wish  to  see  her  settled  in 
the  world  before  he  went  down  to  the  grave  ;  and  when  she 
did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  haste  in  choosing  a  partner  for 
life,  he  began,  first  by  hints  and  enuendos,  and  afterwards 
more  openly,  to  express  his  sentiments  on  this  subject. 

“  A  lass,”  he  would  say,  “  when  she  leaves  her  parents, 
or  when  her  parents  are  called  away  by  death,  is  like  a  soli¬ 
tary  tree  upon  which  every  blast  may  beat ;  but  when  married 
and  surrounded  by  a  family,  she  is  like  a  tree  in  the  middle 
of  a  forest,  sheltered  on  every  side  from  the  storm.” 


Then  he  would  tell  her  stories  of  young  women  and  heir¬ 
esses,  like  herself,  who  were  fickle  and  difficult  to  please,  and 
who,  after  the  time  for  forming  such  unions  had  gone  by, 
wTere  deserted  by  then’  admirers,  and  left  to  pine  out  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  life  in  utter  loneliness. 

To  these  remarks,  Julia,  in  general,  made  little  reply.  Her 
sighs,  indeed,  told  of  an  abundant  depth  of  feeling,  and  a 
heart  which  was  ready  to  pour  forth  its  affections  upon  the 
first  object  who,  to  her,  should  appear  worthy  of  them  ;  but 
her  ideas  of  love  were  too  romantic  to  be  easily  realised :  that 
object  she  had  not  as  yet  found ;  and  she  shrunk  from  the 
idea  of  giving  her  hand  where  she  could  not  give  her  heart 
along  with  it. 

Seeing  that  nothing  else  would  do — “  Julia,  my  dear,”  said 
her  father,  one  day,  after  a  fit  of  apparent  abstraction,  which 
had  lasted  for  a  considerable  time — “Julia,  my  dear,  I  have 
no  more  children  except  yourself  :  your  mother  died  when  you 
were  an  infant ;  my  brothers  and  sisters  have  gone  to  their 
everlasting  rest,  childless ;  and  unless  you  are  united  to 
a  husband,  you  must  be  the  last  of  your  race.  Would  you 
not,  therefore,  listen  to  the  wishes  of  a  fond  parent.” 

“  Doubt  me  not,  my  dear  father,”  interrupted  the  other  : 
“  in  this  respect  I  would  at  once  comply  with  your  wishes,  for 
I  already  know  what  they  are,  if  I  could  find  a  man  who 
would  love  me  for  myself  alone,  and  prove  that  he  did  so.” 

Mr  Edwards  was  about  to  address  her  again  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  to  conceal  those  feelings  which  were  now  rising  in 
her  bosom,  she  feigned  some  domestic  duty  which  she  had 
neglected,  took  up  her  work,  and  left  the  room.  When 
safe  from  observation  in  another  apartment,  a  few  tears 
fell,  a  bright  crimson  dyed  her  cheek  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  she  snatched  up  a  pen  and  wrote  hurriedly  the  following 
verses ! — 

They  deem  me  but  a  heartless  thing, 

Unfit  to  share  another’s  bliss  ; 

Because  I  cannot  mate  with  those 
Who  never  knew  what  feeling  is. 

Alas !  for  love  my  heart  is  yearning — 

For  one,  through  sorrow,  pain,  and  peril, 

Who  still  would  love  unchangingly 
His  heart’s  betrothed — his  chosen  girl. 

And  I  will  hope  such  love  to  find, 

Ere  life’s  brief  summer  day  be  past — 

A  love  to  gild  its  autumn  clouds, 

And  cheer  its  winter  to  the  last. 

But  if  such  love  should  be  denied, 

My  heart  it  streams  will  never  yield 

To  water  the  rank  wilderness, 

Or  irrigate  a  thorny  field. 

Alas !  how  little  she  knew  of  tne  heart  of  which  she  thus 
presumed  to  speak  ;  and  fortunate  had  it  been  for  her  if  she 
had  measured  out  ber  life  in  this  happy  ignorance ;  but  the 
time  which  was  destined  to  make  her  acquainted  with  its 
weakness  and  its  strength  was  drawing  on  apace. 

Shortly  after  the  above-mentioned  occurrence,  old  Mabel 
died  rather  suddenly;  and  as  a  female  servant  was  indis¬ 
pensable,  Mr  Edwards  at  once  engaged  a  young  woman 
calling  herself  Mary  Ann  M’Kenzie,  to  act  as  far  as  might  be 
in  the  same  capacity.  This  individual  was  a  perfect  stranger; 
but  she  came  in  the  way  at  a  critical  moment,  and  she 
obtained  the  situation.  She  acknowledged  that  she  had 
been  born  to  better  prospects ;  but  her  parents  having 
suffered  from  misfortunes,  she  had  been  at  service,  she  said, 
several  years  in  Edinburgh;  and  getting,  at  last,  tired  of 
the  town,  and  finding  her  health  rather  declining,  she  had 
left  the  place  with  the  intention  of  trying  to  obtain  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  Her  conduct  and  manner,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  corroborated  the  account  she  had  given. 
She  seemed  to  have  a  tolerable  understanding  of  the  duties 
of  a  servant ;  but  her  language,  her  bearing  and  the  general 
knowledge  which  she  possessed,  showed  that  she  had  not 
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always  occupied  the  place  of  a  servant.  These  qualifica¬ 
tions  procured  for  her  the  favour  of  her  employers.  Her 
manners  were  obliging;  and  she  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  friend  rather  than  a  hireling,  by  Miss  Edwards,  as  well 
as  her  father. 

The  fields  have  been  reaped,  and  the  crops  gathered  into 
the  barnyard;  the  soaking  rains  of  the  latter  autumn  had 
passed;  the  trees,  with  the  exception  of  some  hardy  ever¬ 
greens,  had  shed  their  leaves ;  the  last  flowers  of  the  season 
had  withered ;  and,  for  weeks  past,  winter  had  reigned  in 
unmitigated  rigour.  While  things  were  in  this  state  without, 
Mr  Edwards  and  his  daughter  sat  in  the  little  parlour  of 
the  ancient  mansion— one  on  either  side  of  a  cheerful  fire, 
which  seemed  to  diffuse  warmth  and  comfort  through  the 
room.  Julia,  by  this  time,  had  reached  her  twenty-third 
year;  and  all  her  charms  were  now  fully  matured.  The 
rounded  arm,  the  gently  swelling  bosom,  and  the  full  and 
delicately  formed  shoulder,  all  bespoke  the  ripened  beauty. 
Her  lips  seemed  to  breathe  a  richer  sweetness ;  a  steadier 
lustre  beamed  from  her  dark  expressive  eye;  and  the 
colour  of  the  peach  blossom  on  her  cheek  appeared  to 
have  been  more  firmly  fixed  by  time.  A  foot  and  ankle  of 
the  most  symmetrical  proportions,  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  set  off  her  person :  and,  altogether,  as  she  leaned 
forward  at  her  work,  and,  now  and  then,  rested  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  while  her  elbow  was  supported  by  the  little 
table  at  which  she  sat,  she  might  have  formed  no  inappropriate 
study  for  a  painter. 

“Julia,”  at  last  said  Mr  Edwards,  breaking  a  silence  of 
some  standing,  “do  you  recollect  that  this  is  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  and  that  we  may  expect  to  see  company  to¬ 
night  ?  ” 

“I  almost  wish  they  would  stay  at  home,”  was  Julia’s 
reply ;  “  for,  in  sooth,  I  grow  weary  of  their  never-failing 
attendance.”  In  this  she  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth ;  for 
though,  like  other  women,  she  was  constitutionally  fond  of 
admiration,  and  had,  at  times,  felt  flattered  by  the  attentions 
of  their  visitors,  yet  nothing,  save  reciprocal  attachment, 
can  make  the  presence  of  any  object  always  pleasing.  “  I 
really  wish  they  would  stay  at  home,”  she  continued ;  “  or 
go  seek  the  means  of  dissipating  their  time  somewhere  else. 
•But,  pray,  who  may  we  expect  ?  ”  she  added,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

“  Why,  there  is  Mr  Oatencake,”  rejoined  her  father ;  “  and 
Mr  Barleyrigs ;  and  Mr  Bickerstane,-  the  laird  of  Biggitland. 
I  invited  them  all  over  to  spend  the  evening  with  us ;  and 
you  must  see  that  things  are  in  order,  and  treat  them  civilly. 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  I  believe  brought  Mr  Bickerstane 
here  at  first.  You  know  his  character;  you  know  his  estate 
is  larger  than  that  which  will  fall  to  you  at  my  death ;  and 
though  I  have  never  urged  you,  and  would  not  urge  you  now 
on  any  subject  contrary  to  your  inclination,  you  know  that 
your  aged  father  would  wish  to  see  you  suitably  protected 
before  he  bids  adieu  to  time.” 

“  Never  fear  for  your  Julia,”  was  her  reply.  “  Come  when 
they  may,  I  will  treat  them  with  becoming  civility ;  but  I 
would  rather  stay  with  you,  to  watch  for  your  comfort,  than 
go  to  share  the  home  of  any  one  wdrom  I  have  yet  seen. 
And  now  that  I  recollect  I  will  go  to  see  that  everything  is 
in  its  proper  place.” 

“  I  can  neither  urge  you  nor  alter  your  resolution,”  said 
her  father.  “  But  do  not  forget,  like  a  good  lass,  to  have  a 
dram  to  offer  the  gysers  when  they  come  at  night ;  and  some¬ 
thing,  too,  to  give  the  poor  children,  who  will  soon  be  here 
for  then-  cakes.” 

At  the  time  appointed,  Mr  Bickerstane  and  the  other 
guests  arrived ;  and  while  a  contest  of  wit  and  humour  was 
kept  up  between  them,  each  appeared  eager  to  monopolise 
the  smiles  and  the  conversation  of  Miss  Edwards.  In  this, 
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however,  all  were  alike  successful,  and  all  appeared  to  be 
alike  disappointed.  Each  seemed  secretly,  more  or  less,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  presence  of  his  companions ;  the  wit  was 
beginning  to  degenerate  into  sneers  ;  the  humour  was  giving 
place  to  ironical  jests,  and  the  jar  of  angry  words  might  have 
succeeded ;  but,  in  good  time,  the  repartee  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  companies  of  rustic  maskers ;  and  they  all 
adjourned  to  the  kitchen,  to  see  “the  fun.” 

Among  the  new  comers,  some  pretended  to  be  sturdy 
beggars,  others  tinkers,  and  some  enacted,  very  indifferently, 
the  part  of  a  company  of  shipwrecked  sailors.  But  while 
telling  their  various  stories,  there  were  individuals  among 
them  who  were  evidently  more  anxious  to  attract  the  glances 
of  Miss  Edwards,  than  to  secure  that  charity  which  they 
were  so  clamorously  soliciting.  This  circumstance  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Mr  Bickerstane,  whose  wrath  seemed  to 
kindle  at  their  presumption ;  but,  as  no  reasonable  pretext 
for  exhibiting  it  occurred,  he  was  forced,  for  a  time,  to  keep 
it  to  himself. 

The  next  party  who  arrived  had  assumed  the  dress  and  the 
character  of  Highlanders.  “I’m  Tuncan  M'Tavish,”  said 
their  plaided  chief,  as  he  eyed  Julia  askance  through  the  loop¬ 
holes  of  his  grim  vizard;  “and  these  pe  all  shentlemans  of 
my  own  name.  But  we  lost  ta  way  in  ta  glen ;  and  when 
we  see  ta  lichty  blinkin’  from  ta  four-neuckit  hole  in  ta  wa\ 
we  shudge  tat  shentlemans  bide  here,  and  we  come  to  seek 
our  prochan  and  our  ped.” 

There  was  something  particularly  grotesque  both  in  the 
appearance  of  the  speaker  and  the  manner  in  which  he  set 
off  his  story ;  and  Miss  Edwards,  who  had  a  quick  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  ludicrous,  immediately  began  to  regard  him  with 
some  attention. 

“  I  am  afraid,”  said  she,  “  we  cannot  give  you  such  quarters 
as  would  suit  gentlemen  of  your  quality ;  but,  it  has  been 
observed  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  your  customs, 
that  you  have  a  liking  for  the  mountain  dew ;  and  here  is 
some  of  it,”  she  added,  handing  him  a  glass,  “which  was 
likely  brought  from  your  own  hills.” 

“  Your  leddyship’s  very  pig,  and  very  great,  and  very  long 
goot  health,”  said  the  Highlander,  as  he  took  the  proffered 
beverage;  “and  for  ta  quarters,  we  could  lie  all  ta  nicht 
upon  ta  snaw,  and  never  feel  ta  cold,  with  ta  bright  eyes  of 
so  fair  a  leddy  near  us.” 

This  was  a  blunt,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  decided  compli¬ 
ment  to  Miss  Edwards ;  and  no  sooner  had  it  reached  the 
ears  of  Mr  Bickerstane,  than  his  brow  grew  yet  more  dark ; 
and,  turning  a  scowling  look  upon  the  last  speaker — 

“Were  it  not  better,”  he  said,  “for  the  Honourable  Mr 
M'Tavish,  and  all  the  Tavishes  beside,  who  constitute  his 
tail,  to  go  quietly  to  that  bed  among  the  snow  which  he  has 
so  courteously  mentioned,  than  thus  to  bother  honest  people 
to  death  with  their  unintelligible  jargon  ?  ” 

“  The  Honourable  Mr  M'Tavish  will  do  exactly  as  he  pleases 
in  ta  shoosing  of  his  ped  and  his  pedfelloiv  too,”  retorted  the 
other ;  “  and  never  speer  ta  leave  of  any  little  Laird  of  Cock- 
pen  about  ta  matter.” 

“And  ivho  is  it,  may  I  ask,  whom  the  Honourable  Mr 
M'Tavish  has  the  impudence  to  call  little  Laird  of  Cock- 
pen  ?  ”  said  Mr  Bickerstane,  angrily ;  and  he  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  for  working  himself  up  into  a  towering  passion, 
Avhich  might  have  terminated,  perhaps,  in  an  actual  assault 
upon  the  stranger;  but,  at  that  moment,  his  attention,  as 
well  as  that  of  all  present,  wras  attracted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
new  band  of  gysers  or  maskers,  to  whom  the  others  immedi- 
diately  gave  place. 

The  new  comers,  who  were  evidently  strangers,  pretended 
to  be  a  band  of  robbers,  under  the  control  of  a  leader,  who 
appeared  to  possess  a  considerable  share  of  personal  strength, 
and  who,  from  the  Hear,  firm  tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  ao 
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tivity  of  all  his  motions,  might  be  about  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  arrived, 
they  began  to  enact  a  sort  of  drama.  Gathering  his  men — 
who  might  number  six  or  eight — around  him,  the  chief  began 
to  give  out  his  orders  : — 

“You  know,”  said  he,  “that  the  Lord  of  Lochfern  is  to 
make  an  attempt  to-night  to  carry  off  the  heiress  of  Aven- 
glen.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  break  the  heart  of  poor  Sir 
Donald,  who  is  really  in  love,  and  who  is  beloved  by  her  in 
return.  We  must,  therefore,  try  to  thwart  him,  if  possible, 
and  save  the  fair  Helen  from  a  fate  which  she  abhors.” 
This  said,  his  next  step  was  to  divide  his  adherents  into 
small  parties,  telling  them  where  to  lie  in  wait  so  as  to 
make  certain  of  intercepting  the  supposed  woman-stealers, 
whatever  road  they  might  take.  Having  settled  these 
matters  in  detail — “This  is  the  line  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  adopt,”  said  he ;  “  and,  therefore,  I  will  watch 
here  myself;  and  if  anything  else  comes  in  the  way,  I 
will  not  forget  either  your  interest  or  my  own. — Begone, 
now.” 

The  men  immediately  left  the  house ;  but,  in  little  more 
than  a  minute,  one  of  them  returned,  with  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  mumbling  to  himself — 

“  It  is  all  safe  yet,  all  here ;  and  I  only  wish  I  may  escape 
these  robber  dogs ;  for  if  they  take  it  from  me,  my  master 
will  swear  I  have  ’bezzled  it,  and  thrash  me  into  caff  for  my 
carelessness.  But  I  must  make  defence  upon  them,  if  they 
ask  it  from  me.  As  good  die  here  as  be  thrashed  to  death  at 
home !  ” 

J ust  as  he  muttered  the  last  of  these  words,  the  robber  chief 
sprung  upon  him,  and  grasping  him  by  the  collar — 

“  From  your  soliloquy,  my  good  friend,”  said  he,  “  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  you  have  money ;  and  as  you  are  neither  under 
your  master’s  protection  here,  nor  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
I  will  thank  you  for  it  without  more  ado.” 

On  being  thus  addressed,  the  other  presented  an  old  rusty 
pistol,  which  had  been  loaded  with  a  few  grains  of  powder,  so 
as  to  make  a  smoke  without  creating  any  great  noise  or  alarm, 
and  attempted  to  fire  it  directly  in  the  robber’s  face.  But  he, 
by  turning  up  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  with  his  hand,  and 
twisting  his  head  slightly  to  one  side,  seemed  to  avoid  the 
danger,  which  was  indeed  small,  and  then  grasping  his  victim 
yet  more  firmly — 

“Your  attempt  upon  my  life,”  said  he,  coolly,  “might 
justify  me  for  taking  away  yours  ;  but  all  I  ask  is  only  your 
money  ;  ”  and  therewith  he  commenced  rifling  his  pockets. 

“  Alas !  good  sir,”  said  the  other,  in  tones  apparently 
the  most  piteous,  “the  money  is  not  mine,  but  my  master’s. 
If  I  lose  it,  I  am  undone ;  and  what,  then,  is  to  become  of 
my  poor  wife  and  children  ?  I  am  a  poor,  poor  man  ;  and 
when  I  am  imprisoned  for  ’bezzlement,  they  must  all  perish 
for  want.”  - 

“ That  alters  the  case,”  rejoined  the  robber.  “The  poor 
and  indigent  never  suffered  at  my  hands ;  so  here  is  your 
master’s  gold,”  he  continued,  returning  a  small  bag,  which 
seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  filled  with  hobnails— alias 
taekets.  “And  here  is  something  to  make  your  wife  and 
children  comfortable,”  he  added,  putting  a  veritable  crown 
piece  into  the  hand  of  his  supplicating  fellow-creature, 
who  immediately  ran  off  with  it,  seemingly  overjoyed  at 
his  escape. 

Miss  Edwards  had  watched  the  progress  of  these  events 
with  an  interest  almost  as  deep  as  if  the  whole  had  been 
real.  When  the  pistol  was  produced,  she  felt  the  blood 
curdle  at  her  heart :  when  it  was  fired,  she  had  almost 
screamed  with  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  robber, 
whose  proposed  rescue  of  the  heiress  of  Avenglen  had  al¬ 
ready  excited  her  sympathy :  and  when  all  was  over,  and 
she  saw  the  individual,  instead  of  being  robbed,  as  she 


almost  thought  he  deserved,  dismissed,  not  only  with  lug 
master’s  money,  but  a  considerable  gratuity  to  himself,  her 
enthusiasm  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  she  could  not  refrain 
from  uttering  the  words — “  Generous  man  !  ”  aloud.  This 
immediately  drew  on  her  the  eyes  of  the  robber  chief, 
whose  attention,  when  he  had  any  to  spare,  appeared  to 
have  been  hitherto  exclusively  devoted  to  Mary  Ann 
M'Kenzie.  Julia,  however,  now  came  in  for  her  share; 
and  he  paused  for  a  few  seconds  to  contemplate  her  dark 
speaking  eyes  and  inspired  countenance,  from  which,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  her  very  soul  seemed  to  be  beam¬ 
ing.  Though  his  face  was  masked,  there  was  a  respectful 
deference  in  his  very  attitude,  which  showed  that  he  was  not 
altogether  insensible  to  her  charms.  Her  eye  sunk  beneath 
his  look ;  but  soon  recovering  from  her  confusion,  she  again 
raised  it,  and  seemed  about  to  address  him ;  but  she  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  Laird  of  Biggitland  touching  her  on  the 
shoulder : — 

“We  disgrace  ourselves,”  said  he,  “by  looking  at  tliese 
bumpkins :  let  us  leave  them  to  play  their  childish  tricks 
before  the  maid  and  the  herd-boys,  who  are  more  fitting 
spectators.” 

Ever  since  he  had  seen  her  begin  to  turn  her  regards  upon 
the  robber,  he  had  been  eyeing  him  with  a  look  of  mingled 
scorn  and  contempt ;  and  he  now  seemed  anxious  to  draw 
her  away  from  a  scene  which  he  wished  to  persuade  her  was 
far  below  her  notice.  But  before  she  could  make  any  reply, 
three  men  entered,  dragging  along  with  them  a  rather  tall 
boy,  who  had  been  dressed  in  female  attire  to  personate  the 
heiress  of  Avenglen,  and  who  now  appeared  to  be  struggling 
manfully  to  make  his  escape. 

“  Though  I  am  now  in  your  hands,”  said  the  supposititious 
maiden,  “  Heaven,  I  trust,  will  yet  hear  my  prayers,  and  send 
some  one  to  rescue  me  from  your  cruel  grasp,  and  carry  me 
safe  to  the  arms  of  the  man  I  love.” 

“Heaven  has  heard  your  prayer  already,”  reiterated  the 
robber,  in  a  clear  and  commanding  tone.  “  The  M'Gregor 
never  yet  looked  upon  man  or  maiden  in  distress  without 
trying  to  relieve  them ;  and,  with  him,  love  has  always  been 
sacred.”  Seconding  his  words  with  deeds,  he  sprung  for¬ 
ward  and  grasped  the  fictitious  Lord  of  Lochfern  firmly 
above  the  elbows,  so  as  to  manacle  him  completely  with  his 
left  arm,  while,  with  his  right  hand,  he  drew,  from  a  sadly- 
patched  scabbard,  a  rusty  sword,  wherewith  to  defend  him¬ 
self  from  the  assault  of  the  other  two,  who  now  attacked  him 
with  might  and  main.  The  lady,  thus  freed  from  restraint, 
ran  hurriedly  to  the  door ;  but  here  her  terror  seemed  to  sub¬ 
side  all  at  once ;  and  she  turned,  with  a  curious  sort  of  smile 
on  her  countenance,  to  look  at  the  battle  which  was  still 
raging  between  her  abductors  and  her  deliverer. 

The  robber  now  appeared  to  have  his  hands  full:  he 
displayed  great  dexterity,  however,  in  defending  himself 
from  the  thrusts  and  cuts  of  his  opponents ;  while  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the.  captive  lord  seemed  to  give  him  no  trouble. 
Indeed,  the  latter,  considering  the  loss  and  disgrace  which 
he  had  recently  sustained,  was  remarkably  quiet.  But 
Julia,  who  had  been  a  deeply  interested  spectator  during 
the  first  part  of  the  drama,  at  last  so  far  forgot  the  farcical 
nature  of  tho  whole,  as  to  solicit  those  who  stood  next  her 
to  assist  the  robber ;  and,  in  default  of  their  compliance, 
she  even  seemed  ready  to  throw  herself  between  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties,  with  the  intention  of  trying  to  separate  them. 
Her  words,  and  a  slight  motion  to  one  side  which  she  made, 
again  drew  the  attention  of  Mr  Bickerstane  upon  these  in¬ 
truders.  For  some  minutes  past,  he  seemed  to  have  been 
lost  in  his  own  inusings ;  and  he  now  looked  as  if  he  had 
come  to  some  resolution,  which,  if  acted  upon,  would,  at  once 
and  for  ever,  put  an  end  to  that  vile  rivalship  which  hg 
could  no  longer  endure, 
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Mr  Rob  Roy,”  said  be,  in  a  voice  of  supreme  contempt, 
while  he  courageously  stepped  forward,  and  laid  hold  of  the 
robber,  “  will  you  be  pleased  to  let  the  Lord  of  Lochfern  go 
in  quest  of  his  bride  ?  and,  as  I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace,  I 
will  try  to  find  you  a  fitting  reward  for  assaulting  his 
majesty’s  liege  subjects  without  provocation.” 

The  robber,  thus  addressed  and  attacked,  seemed  to  be 
at  first  in  some  perplexity ;  but,  whispering  something  in 
the  ear  of  his  noble  prisoner,  he  dashed  him  from  him 
with  the  greatest  apparent  ease  ;  and  then  giving  each  of 
his  other  antagonists  what  appeared  to  be  a  vigorous  blow 
with  the  flat  of  his  rusty  weapon,  the  three  reeled  towards 
the  door  in  company,  leaving  him  at  perfect  freedom  to 
deal  with  his  new  enemy.  In  the  meantime,  Mr  Bicker- 
stane  had  been  tugging  with  all  his  might  to  throw  him 
down ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  freed  from  the  others,  than  he 
laid  hold  of  this  important  personage  by  the  breast,  and, 
giving  him  a  hearty  shake,  and  pinning  him  up  to  the 
wall — • 

“You  may  be  a  justice  of  the  Packmen,”  said  he;  “but 
you  are  now  in  the  hands  of  one  who  can,  at  least,  teach  you 
the  meaning  of  the  words  common  civility — a  thing  of  which 
you  seem  to  be  sadly  ignorant ;  and  if  you  wish  to  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  your  late  conduct,  you  had  better 
confess  your  fault  without  loss  of  time.” 

The  laird,  however,  instead  of  confessing  his  error, 
struggled  hard  to  regain  his  freedom,  calling  out  lustily  to 
Mr  Oatencake  and  Mr  Barleyrigs  to  assist  him ;  and  had 
it  not  been  that  these,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
were  in  no  great  haste  with  their  help,  a  sanguinary  con¬ 
flict  might  have  followed.  In  the  struggle,  such  as  it  was, 
the  mask  of  the  supposed  robber  fell  off,  displaying  a  very 
handsome  face,  which  was  entirely  unknown  to  all  present ; 
and  then  Mary  Ann  M'Kenzie,  who,  hitherto,  had  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  scene  greatly,  approached  Mr  Edwards  with  con¬ 
siderable  agitation,  and  begged  him  to  interfere  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  disturbance,  which,  she  said,  was  now  grow¬ 
ing  too  serious  to  be  regarded  with  indifference.  He 
did  so ;  and  his  words,  aided  by  his  venerable  appearance, 
soon  produced  a  cessation,  or  rather  a  termination  of  hos¬ 
tilities. 

“  Pardon  me,”  he  said,  “  for  reminding  you  that  this  house 
belongs  to  an  old  man  who  is  enamoured  of  peace ;  and  when 
this  is  known,  I  trust  neither  of  you  will  think  of  making  it 
longer  a  scene  of  strife.” 

“I  am  heartily  sorry  that  an  unmeaning  frolic  should 
have  been  the  cause  of  giving  you  a  moment’s  uneasiness,” 
said  the  stranger,  quitting  his  hold  of  Mr  Bickerstane,  who, 
in  return,  told  him  sulkily  that  he  would  find  a  time  to 
reckon  with  him  yet.  “  I  am  heartily  sorry,”  he  continued; 
“and  as  a  proof  that  such  are  my  sentiments,  I  would 
scarcely  defend  myself  against  your  guest,  even  though  he 
should  assault  me  a  second  time.” 

In  this  the  conduct  of  the  stranger  was  placed  in  glaring 
contrast  with  that  of  the  other.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
something  in  the  sincerity  and  respectful  feeling  with 
which  these  words  were  spoken,  which  impressed  Julia 
with  a  still  more  favourable  idea  of  his  character ;  and 
while  the  other  guests,  along  with  Mr  Bickerstane,  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  blustering,  seemed  glad  enough  to  escape 
unscathed  from  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  retired  to  the  room 
which  they  had  left,  she  lingered  behind  to  see  the  stranger 
depart. 

“  My  dear  Mary,”  said  he,  addressing  the  maid,  when  he 
thought  all  beside  were  gone.  But  before  he  could  utter 
another  word,  he  caught  a  side-glance  of  Miss  Edwards  ;  and, 
changing  his  tone — “  My  good  girl,”  he  continued,  “  I  must 
bid  you  good-night ;  and  I  hope  your  young  and  beautiful 
mistress  will  pardon  me  for  the  disturbance  which  I  have  un¬ 


intentionally  occasioned.”  With  these  words  he  hastened  to 
the  door  ;  and  Julia,  obeying  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  fol¬ 
lowed  him  for  a  few  steps. 

When  she  had  reached  the  threshold — 

“  Kind  and  generous  robber,”  said  she,  “  if  anything 
we  possess  could  entice  you  back,  I  would  almost  bespeak 
your  future  visits ;  and,  as  I  fear  your  fortune  may  not  be 
equal  to  your  merits,  may  I  beg  you  to  accept  of  this, 
which,  though  scarcely  worth  the  taking,  may  serve  as  a 
small  token  of  respect  from  one  who  must  be  allowed  to  ad¬ 
mire  your  general  conduct,  and  more  particularly  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  she  has  heard  you  express.”  As  she  concluded 
the  last  sentence,  she  endeavoured  to  put  a  half-sovereign 
into  his  hand ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  her  intention,  he 
returned  it,  and  pressing  gently  the  hand  which  she  had  ex¬ 
tended — 

“  I  must  not  impose  upon  you,”  said  he :  “I  am  no 
robber ;  nor  would  I  willingly  saddle  any  of  my  wants  upon 
society.  But  I  have  seen  your  dark  eye,  and  the  command¬ 
ing  beauty  of  your  countenance  :  these  I  will  long  remember  ; 
and  to  be  remembered  occasionally  by  you  even  as  a  nameless 
and  unknown  stranger  is  quite  enough  for  me.” 

All  this  was,  perhaps,  said  out  of  mere  courtesy  ;  but, 
somehow,  it  sounded  like  music  in  Julia’s  ear ;  and  she 
felt  as  if  a  favour  had  been  conferred  on  her ;  but  before 
she  could  find  words  to  renew  the  conversation,  the  stranger 
had  departed,  and  she  stood  alone  by  the  threshold  of  her 
father’s,  or  rather  of  her  own  door.  What  she  had  seen  and 
heard  of  him,  however,  had  whetted  her  curiosity  :  he  was 
the  subject  of  her  last  thought  when  she  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  of  her  first  musings  when  she  awakened  next  morning ; 
and,  with  a  heart  longing  to  be  made  acquainted  with  every 
particular  of  his  history,  she  hastened  to  Mary  Ann  M'Kenzie, 
to  see  what  information  she  could  give  concerning  one  who 
was  a  perfect  stranger  to  all  beside,  but  who  had  addressed 
her  with  one  of  the  most  endearing  epithets  which  the  lan¬ 
guage  affords. 

This  individual  had  the  penetration  to  see  at  a  glance 
that  Miss  Edwards  had  already  heard  too  much,  and  fear¬ 
ing  lest  she  might  make  matters  worse  by  pretending  to 
disclaim  all  knowledge  of  him,  she  gave  what  appeared  to 
be  a  plausible,  if  not  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  stranger. 
From  what  she  said,  it  appeared  that  his  name  was  George 
M'Kenzie,  and  that  he  was  no  other  than  her  brother. 
Like  her  own,  his  prospects  had  been  early  blighted ;  and, 
after  having  lived  for  a  time,  and  tried  various  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  he  had  at  last 
come  to  work  at  the  Troutwater  factories ;  and  having 
heard  that  she  was  so  near,  he  had,  she  believed,  engaged 
in  the  late  frolic,  with  the  intention  of  seeing  her  without 
making  himself  known.  She  concluded  by  assuring  her 
mistress  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  come  there  with 
the  intention  of  doing  harm  ;  and  now  when  entrusted  with 
the  whole  secret,  she  begged  that  she  would  not  disclose 
either  his  name  or  place  of  residence  to  the  Laird  of  Biggit- 
land,  who,  from  what  she  knew  of  his  vindictive  temper,  she 
doubted  not  would  seek  some  revenge  for  the  affront  which 
he  supposed  he  had  sustained.  This  request  was  not  made 
without  some  reason ;  for  though  Mr  Bickerstane  had,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  veiled  his  wrath  at  the  time,  he  secretly 
determined  to  inflict  the  severest  punishment  which  the 
laws  of  the  country  would  sanction  on  the  stranger,  if  ever 
he  should  discover  him.  It  was  readily  granted,  however : 
and  his  sister  was  requested  to  invite  him  back  any  time  she 
thought  proper,  with  a  promise  of  the  most  perfect  secrecy 
being  observed. 

This  invitation  was  soon  given :  he  soon  took  advantage 
of  it ;  and  Julia  had  several  opportunities  of  seeing  and  con¬ 
versing  with  him.  His  appearance  was  prepossessing ;  and 
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there  was  about  him  a  degree  of  courage  and  manly  sentiment 
which  he  was  in  no  way  loath  to  express.  Thus  qualified, 
he  seemed  to  grow  gradually  in  her  esteem,  if  not  in  her 
affections.  An  acute  observer  would  have,  perhaps,  said  that 
he  did  not  return  this  feeling  with  that  warmth  with  which 
it  was  bestowed;  but  still  he  seemed,  at  times,  to  regard 
her  with  one  of  those  looks  of  admiration  which  are  easily 
mistaken  for  love,  and  which,  when  coming  from  a  seem¬ 
ingly  deserving  object,  seldom  fall  altogether  unfelt  upon 
the  female  bosom.  In  truth,  he  was  exactly  one  of.  those 
who,  without  intending  evil  to  any  one,  derive  no  incon¬ 
siderable  share  of  their  enjoyment  from  the  admiration  of 
the  opposite  sex;  and  if  he  did  not  greatly  encourage, 
neither  did  he  make  any  attempt  to  check  the  growing 
regards  of  Miss  Edwards.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
warm  heart  and  glowing  imagination,  found  much  in  his 
appearance,  his  hard  fortune,  and  his  conversation,  to  muse 
upon,  and  to  draw  her  thoughts  naturally  and  sympatheti¬ 
cally  to  him.  His  having  been  born  to  better  prospects — 
of  which,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  his  manners  gave  convincing 
proof — and  the  misfortunes  which  had  reduced  him  almost 
to  the  level  of  the  lowest,  excited  her  pity  and  compassion : 
the  fortitude  or  rather  indifference,  with  which  he  seemed 
to  regard  these  changes,  and  the  uniform  flow  of  animal 
spirits  which  he  possessed,  drew  forth  her  admiration ;  and 
then  her  being  acquainted  with  his  secret  and  having  Ins 
safety,  as  it  were,  in  her  keeping,  made  him  still  more 
interesting,  and  seemed  to  attach  her  to  him  by  a  double 
tie.  With  every  successive  visit  to  his  sister,  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  him ;  and  every  time  she  saw  him,  she 
seemed  more  inclined  to  think  of  and  speak  about  him  to 
that  sister,  till,  at  last,  he  became  the  engrossing  subject  of 
their  conversation.  In  all  this  there  was  little  to  be  wondered 
at ;  but  what  was  rather  strange,  her  constantly  increasing 
kindness  to  Mary  Ann,  and  the  frequency  with  which  she 
alluded  to  her  brother,  at  last  seemed  to  give  that  individual 
considerable  uneasiness. 

One  evening  he  called  when  his  sister  was  not  at  home — 
she  having  gone  upon  some  errand  to  a  neighbouring  town, 
from  which  she  was  to  return,  in  a  cart,  with  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  ;  and,  as  he  had  been  detained  longer  than  he  expected, 
both  were  late.  On  this  occasion,  Julia  took  exclusively 
upon  herself  the  task  of  entertaining  him ;  and  after  some 
desultory  observations,  as  it  often  happens  with  young  people, 
the  conversation  had,  somehow,  turned  upon  the  love  affairs 
of  the  neighbourhood.  At  last,  as  if  to  change  the  subject, 
and  renew  the  discourse,  which  had  begun  to  flag,  she  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  broach  of  considerable  value,  which  she 
begged  he  would  keep  for  her  sake. 

“  I  will — I  will !  ”  said  he,  in  reply ;  at  the  moment  deeply 
affected  by  the  simple,  earnest  manner,  the  down-cast  eye, 
and  the  blushing  cheek,  with  which  the  little  gift  had  been 
offered.  “  I  owe  you  much  for  your  kindness  to  a  stranger,” 
he  continued;  “and  I  will  never  forget  you;  but,  at  present, 
there  is  a  mystery  hanging  over  my  fate,  which  I  may  not, 
and  must  not,  unfold.” 

“And  why  not  unfold  it,”  said  Julia,  blushing  yet  more 
deeply,  “to  one  who  would  keep  with  her  life  any  secret 
which  concerns  you  ?  ” 

This  question  appeared  to  be  particularly  puzzling  to  the 
other,  and  he  might  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  answer 
it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but,  at  that  moment,  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation  by  the  arrival 
of  his  sister.  On  seeing  her,  he  inquired  rather  hurriedly  for 
her  health,  along  with  some  other  commonplace  concerns — 
said  his  time  was  gone — and  rose  to  depart.  In  passing  her, 
however,  he  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  touching  his  brow,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  point  of  one  of  his  fingers ;  and  then, 
bidding  her  and  Miss  Edwards  good  night,  he  left  the  house. 


When  he  was  gone,  Julia  seemed  as  if  she  would  never 
have  done  talking  of  him  to  his  sister.  She  lamented,  over 
and  over  again,  with  all  her  natural  sincerity,  the  hardness 
of  his  fortune,  and  that  concurrence  of  circumstances  which 
had  placed  him  in  a  situation  so  far  below  what  he  deserved ; 
and  she  always  concluded  by  saying  that,  if  she  had  exalted 
rank  and  wealth  in  her  disposal,  nothing  on  earth  could 
give  her  greater  pleasure  than  to  place  him  on  a  footing 
with  the  best  in  the  land.  To  all  this  the  sister  listened 
with  impatience  rather  than  pleasure.  She  did  not,  indeed, 
give  vent  to  the  feeling  in  words :  her  replies  were  cour¬ 
teous  ;  but  still,  if  her  mistress  had  been  in  an  observing 
mood,  she  might  have  seen  that  she  would  have  far  rather 
been  left  alone. 

When  Miss  Edwards,  at  a  late  hour,  retired  to  rest,  the 
other  stopped  only  a  few  minutes  to  cover  up  the  fire  and 
darken  the  house ;  and  then,  sallying  forth,  she  rounded  the 
corner  of  the  shrubbery,  and,  plunging  into  a  small  thicket, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  an  arbour,  halted  not  till  a  voice 
had  saluted  her  with  the  words — 

“Dearest  Mary,  I  was  beginning  to  think  you  either  had 
not  observed  the  sign  which  I  made,  or  that  you  had  for¬ 
gotten  it.” 

“  I  will  never  forget  in  aught  that  concerns  you,”  was  the 
reply;  “but,  for  once,  I  come  to  chide  you.” 

“  And  for  what  would  Mary  chide  me  now  ?  ”  inquired  the 
other,  in  a  half-humorous,  half-earnest  tone.  “Does  she 
suspect  me  of  deceit  ?  ” 

“  No — not  of  deceit,”  answered  his  companion.  “  I  do 
not  doubt  your  truth  to  me,  though  some  girls  would  not 
have  thanked  you  for  some  things  which  I  have  seen ;  but 
I  consider  the  manner  in  which  you  conduct  yourself  to  my 
mistress  as  very  far  wrong,  and  likely  to  produce  serious 
consequences.” 

“Nonsense!”  rejoined  the  other,  indulging  in  a  stifled 
laugh,  while  his  mind  seemed  to  grasp  at  once  the  whole  of 
the  subject  which  she,  as  yet,  had  only  introduced.  “  I  only 
conducted  myself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  temper  with 
her,  and  make  her  believe  more  readily  the  story  of  our 
relationship.  I  can  warrant  you,  it  has  afforded  her,  at  least, 
some  pleasure  to  believe  that  she  was  an  object  of  admiration. 
Her  vanity  may  have  been  flattered  by  the  little  attentions 
which  I  paid  her ;  and,  I  can  warrant  you  too,  she  will  forget 
me,  and  everything  concerning  me,  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
at  farthest.” 

“  Alas !  ”  said  his  companion,  “  you  seem  to  know  but 
little  of  a  woman’s  heart,  and  still  less  of  Miss  Edwards’. 
To  me  she  has  been  all  kindness  and  affection — believing, 
as  she  does,  that  I  am  your  sister;  and,  therefore,  I  owe 
her  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  would  gladly  repay ;  but, 
ever  since  she  became  acquainted  with  you,  I  have  seen, 
with  distress,  her  affections  gradually  fixing  themselves 
upon  one  who,  unless  he  should  prove  false  to  another, 
can  never  return  them.  She  has  already  treated  coldly  a 
number  of  suitors.  If  ever  she  should  fall  in  love,  I  do  not 
believe  she  is  one  who  will  soon  forget  the  beloved  object ; 
and  if  you  wish  to  make  her  miserable  for  life  you  could 
not  do  it  more  effectually  than  by  continuing  to  do  as  you 
have  done.” 

The  other,  who  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  feeling, 
sighed  deeply,  without,  however,  making  any  immediate 
reply. 

“  Bub,  perhaps,  I  am  mistaken,”  resumed  the  girl ;  “  and 
it  may  be,  after  all,  that  you  would  prefer  her,  as  the  sharer 
of  your  home  and  your  heart,  to  another  whom  you  have 
brought  far  in  the  fond  hope  that  she  was  only  complying 
with  your  wishes.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  I  free  you  at  once 
from  all  those  promises  and  protestations,  which  you  have 
made ;  and  though  I  can  never  return  to  my  parents,  I  can 
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continue  to  earn  my  tread  in  the  same  servile  situation  which 
I  now  occupy — happy,  it  may  he,  hr  the  thought  that  I  have 
conferred  a  greater  happiness  on  you  than  I  could  have  pos¬ 
sibly  done  by  pursuing  a  different  course.” 

“  My  dearest  Mary,”  said  the  other — and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
took  her  hand  tenderly  in  his — “  you  mistake  me  and  my  in¬ 
tentions  very  far,  and  time  will  prove  your  mistake.  I  may 
have  done  wrong  without  being  aware  of  it ;  and,  if  such  has 
been  the  case,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  fortune  seems  about  to 
punish  me  for  these  errors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
me  from  repeating  them.  That  lump  of  insolence,  and  limb 
of  the  devil,  the  Laird  of  Biggitland,  has  now  discovered  my 
retreat ;  and  this  very  evening,  if  I  had  not  made  my  escape, 

I  would  have  been  apprehended  and  imprisoned  for  wantonly 
assaulting  an  honourable  gentleman,  and  one  of  his  Most 
Sacred  Majesty’s  servants,  in  a  friend’s  house,  on  the  31st 
of  December  last — the  day  before  or  the  day  thereafter,  or  on 
one  or  other  of  the  days  of  the  said  month,  or  the  month  fol¬ 
lowing.”  _  . 

“  But  you  can  prove  your  innocence  ?  ”  interrupted  his 

companion,  her  voice  trembling  with  agitation. 

“Nay,  nay,  my  dear,”  was  his  reply:  “however  inno¬ 
cent  I  may  be,  I  can  prove  no  such  thing.  My  sole  chance 
now  is  in  flight :  and  only  hear  me,  I  beseech  you,  for 
there  is  little  time  to  lose : — I  have  again  saved  as  much 
money  as  will  convey  us  both  to  the  farthest  coiner  of  the 
country ;  and,  if  you  but  say  you  will  accompany  me,  I 
will  still  be  happy,  despite  the  worst  which  fortune  can 
inflict.” 

On  the  following  morning,  Mary  Ann  M'Kenzie  was  not 
to  be  found  ;  but,  in  looking  over  the  apartment  where  she 
usually  slept,  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  left  the  greater 
part  of  her  clothes,  and  about  eighteen  shillings  in  money, 
behind  her.  Toward  noon,  the  mystery  of  her  disappearance 
was  partly  cleared  up,  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to 
“  Miss  Edwards,”  which  was  brought  from  a  post-town  at 
some  distance : — 

“  My  dear  Mistress, — You  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  at 
the  suddenness  of  my  departure ;  but  I  hope  you  will  soon 
find  a  better  servant ;  and  the  little  property  which  I  have 
left  behind  me  may,  perhaps,  be  some  recompense  for  the  in¬ 
convenience  which  I  have  occasioned.  _  The  revengeful  tem¬ 
per  of  Mr  Bickerstane  made  it  impossible  for  George  to  re¬ 
main  longer  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  could  not  stay  behind 
one  so  dear.  And  if  you  should  never  hear  from  me  again, 
forgive  vour  sincere  friend,  and  very  humble  servant, 

°  J  “  M.  A.  M'Kenzie.” 

This  was  a  severe  trial  to  Miss  Edwards  :  with  no  one 
to  whom  she  could  impart  her  feelings,  she  had  now  much 
of  a  contradictory  nature  to  reflect  upon.  If  George 
M'Kenzie  really  loved  her,  as  he  had  given  her  some  rea¬ 
sons  for  believing  he  did,  why  had  he  not  entrusted  her 
with  the  secret  of  his  departure,  and  allowed  her  to  assist 
him  in  his  flight  ?  Why  did  he  place  the  whole  of  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  sister,  rather  than  in  one  who,  she  now  felt,  re¬ 
garded  him  with  warmer  feelings  than  those  of  mere  rela¬ 
tionship  ?  These  were  distressing  questions.  But  then  she 
had  seen  him  refuse  money  from  herself,  which  proved  that 
he  was  not  actuated  by  mercenary  motives  :  he  had  accepted 
the  broach  as  a  keepsake,  and  he  had  promised  never  to  for¬ 
get  her.  He  was  generous,  and  he  could  not  possibly  be 
falsehearted  !  Thus  she  concluded,  because  thus  she  wished 
to  conclude.  The  very  mystery  which  hung  over  him,  only 
seemed  to  endear  him  the  more  ;  and  she  continued  to  live 
on  in  the  hope  that  some  accidental  and  happy  meeting 
would  more  than  repay  her  for  all  she  migbt  suffer  in  his 
absence. 


Balked  in  his  promised  revenge,  the  Laird  of  Biggitland 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  Mr  Edwards  was,  in  some 
way  or  other,  accessary  to  the  escape  of  his  intended  victim. 
For  months  he  absented  himself  from  the  house  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  first  time  they  met  in  public,  he  abused  the  old 
man  most  unmercifully,  bestowing  on  him  a  number  of  epi¬ 
thets  with  which  no  writer  would  disgrace  his  page.  This 
circumstance  preyed  so  deeply  upon  the  heart  of  the  poor 
disappointed  father,  that  he  soon  afterwards  became  indis¬ 
posed  ;  and  his  indisposition  aiding  and  increasing  the  infir¬ 
mities  of  advancing  age,  he  died  before  the  year  had  ended. 
No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Mr  Bickerstane,  utterly  forget¬ 
ful  of  that  delicacy  which  was  due  to  a  sorrowing  daughter, 
renewed  his  attentions  to  Miss  Edwards  with  even  more  than 
his  former  ardour.  But  if  she  had  formerly  regarded  him 
writh  coldness,  she  had  now  good  reasons  for  looking  on  him 
with  a  detestation  to  which,  previously,  she  had  been  an  en¬ 
tire  stranger ;  and,  to  be  free  from  this  species  of  persecution, 
which  in  time  became  intolerable,  she  left  her  little  estate  to 
the  charge  of  an  overseer,  and,  going  southward,  took  up  her 
abode,  with  a  single  female  domestic,  in  a  cottage  near  one  of 
the  large  towns  in  the  north  of  England. 

Here  she  had  lived  for  nearly  two  years  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  seclusion  ;  and  still  she  cherished  the  fond  idea  that,  by 
some  accident  or  other,  she  would  yet  meet  George  M'Kenzie, 
and  hear  from  his  own  lips,  and  read  in  his  own  eyes,  that 
he  still  loved  her  as  she  loved  him.  She  was  sitting  alone  in 
a  room,  lighted  only  by  the  glowing  embers  of  a  fire  which 
had  ceased  to  emit  flame,  and  indulging  in  this  very  dream, 
one  dark,  hazy,  autumnal  evening,  when  she  heard  a  horse  in 
rapid  motion  on  the  road  which  passed  the  cottage.  At 
that  moment  an  uncommonly  vivid  flash  of  lightning — a 
phenomenon  not  unfrequent  about  that  season  of  the  year 
— brightened  up,  for  a  passing  moment,  every  corner  of  the 
apartment,  and  effectually  awakened  her  from  her  reverie. 
The  sudden  transition  from  darkness  to  light  startled  the 
animal,  and,  from  his  making  a  desperate  spring  to  one  side, 
the  rider  was  thrown  upon  his  head  among  the  sharp  stones 
and  shingle  lately  used  for  repairing  the  road,  exactly  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  door  of  the  cottage.  Fortunately  for  him,  two 
foot  travellers  chanced  to  be  passing  at  the  time ;  and  seeing, 
or  rather  hearing  the  accident,  they  picked  up  the  senseless 
and  bleeding  man,  and  carried  him  into  Miss  Edwards  s 
kitchen,  there  to  lie  till  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  he 
was  dead  or  alive. 

When  he  was  laid  down,  almost  the  first  thing  which 
struck  Julia’s  eye,  was  the  very  broach  which  she  had  given 
to  George  M'Kenzie ;  and  after  the  blood  had  been  washed 
from  his  face,  she  saw  George  M'Kenzie  himself  lying  be¬ 
fore  her  !  Her  dreams  were  now  realised  in  a  more  ro¬ 
mantic  manner  than  she  had  ever  ventured  to  anticipate  ; 
her  heart  throbbed  violently  against  her  bosom,  and  a  crowd 
of  strange  and  mingled  feelings  almost  overcame  her.  But 
these  soon  gave  place  to  fear  and  sorrow,  when  she  saw 
that  he  neither  spoke  nor  breathed.  He  might  be  dead, 
for  aught  she  knew  to  the  contrary;  and  if  this  were  the 
case,  she  felt  that  it  would  be  as  if  her  last  earthly  hope  had 
died'  with  him.  During  the  few  minutes  which  had  elapsed, 
he  had  given  no  sign  of  returning  animation;  but  still 
there  was  a  possibility  that  he  might  recover.  As  fast  as 
possible  she  got  him  carried  to  the  best  bed  w Inch  the 
house  could  afford ;  and  messengers  were  despatched,  with 
the  greatest  haste,  for  medical  assistance.  Half  an  hour  of 
the  most  torturing  suspense  passed  slowly  away,  during 
which  he  had  oftener  than  once  revived  a  little,  and  again 
fallen  into  the  same  stupor.  At  last  a  doctor  arrived,  and, 
after  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  brain  by  blood-letting, 
he  proceeded  to  examine  his  wounds  and  bruises,  which 
he  pronounced  “  bad  enough^  but  not  dangerous.  Every- 
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tHing  was  done  for  him  which  human  kindness  could  sug¬ 
gest,  or  human  care  perform.  During  the  night,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  Miss  Edwards 
hung  over  his  couch,  as  a  mother  would  hang  over  the 
dying  bed  of  her  first  born :  not  that  she  had  no  hope ;  hut 
her  anxiety,  her  tenderness,  and  her  care,  were  as  great, 
or,  if  possible,  still  greater,  than  those  of  a  mother  could 
be.  On  the  second  morning,  he  was  able  to  speak  a  few 
words ;  and  the  reader  may  guess  the  wild  feeling  of  rapture 
which  thrilled  through  her  frame  when  she  first  heard  his 
voice.  Heaven,  she  fancied,  had  now  heard  her  prayers; 
her  warmest  wishes  would  yet  be  gratified ;  and  he  would 
be  restored  to  her,  and  to  the  world,  from  the  gates  of 
death.  Her  anxiety  was  in  some  measure  gone ;  but  her 
care  and  tenderness  were  redoubled.  In  a  few  days  more,  he 
was  able  to  join  a  little  in  conversation ;  but  he  still  seemed 
averse  from  making  any  close  allusion  to  the  past.  This, 
however,  she  attributed  solely  to  the  agitating  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  his  weakness ;  and  when  his  strength  was 
a  little  restored,  she  confidently  trusted  that  she  would  hear 
a  full  explanation  of  the  whole.  Under  this  conviction  she 
even  forbore  to  introduce  the  subject  of  their  former  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Kind  looks,  and  cheering  smiles,  with  all  the 
care  and  tenderness  which  she  could  bestow,  were  used  to 
win  him  back  to  health.  No  ruder  sound  than  that  of  her 
own  silvery  voice,  every  accent  of  which  seemed  to  breathe  a 
rich  and  balmy  sweetness,  was  allowed  to  approach  his  bed. 
When  he  slept,  she  hung  over  him,  to  “  drink,”  as  it  were, 
“  his  very  breath ;  ”  and  when  he  was  awake,  she  read  to  him 
in  low  musical  tones,  to  “  soften  pain,”  and  divert  liis  atten¬ 
tion  from  his  sufferings. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  from  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  accident,  he  appeared  to  be  remarkably  better ; 
and  “  her  fears  were  gone — her  hopes  were  high.”  To  see 
his  health  and  his  strength  thus  returning  beneath  her  care, 
gave  her  the  most  exquisite  delight — a  delight  which  few 
hearts,  perhaps,  and  those  only  of  the  most  romantic  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  kind,  could  either  understand  or  enjoy.  Full  of 
these  pleasing  emotions  and  happy  anticipations,  she  had  gone 
to  a  book-case  in  quest  of  some  new  book  with  which  to  amuse 
him,  when  a  young  female,  evidently  belonging  to  the  middle 
ranks,  was  shown  in.  The  stranger  did  not  observe  her ; 
and,  going  directly  up  to  the  bed — 

“  My  husband— my  dear,  dear  husband !  ”  she  exclaimed, 
throwing  her  arms,  at  the  same  time,  around  the  neck  of 
the  invalid,  and  kissing  his  cheek  and  brow  with  a  famili¬ 
arity  and  a  tenderness  seldom  or  never  exhibited  by  a  modest 
female  before  marriage. 

Miss  Edwards  turned  an  inquiring  look  upon  the  individual 
thus  engaged,  and  in  her  she  saw  the  form  and  the  features 
of  Mary  Ann  M'Kenzie.  The  mystery,  with  all  its  anomalous 
and  irreconcilable  points,  was  for  ever  cleared  up —  the  truth 
passed  before  her  like  a  lightning  flash :  a  low  stifled  groan, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart, 
broke  fiorn  her  ;  and,  the  next  moment,  she  fell  senseless  on 
the  floor.  .  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  doctor  arrived ;  and 
through  his  exertions,  she  was  again  restored  to  conscious¬ 
ness  and  a  sense  of  existence ;  but  it  was  not  the  existence 
which  she  had  enjoyed  before.  Reason  had  been  shaken  on 
its  throne ;  and,  from  that  hour,  the  last  of  her  race  was  a 
maniac. 

Deeply  and  bitterly  did  both  the  invalid  and  his  wife  seem 
to  feel  for  her  condition :  but  what  was  done  could  not  be  un¬ 
done  ;  and  the  only  reparation  they  could  make  was  to  re¬ 
move  as  speedily  as  possible  to  other  lodgings.  When  they 
were  gone,  poor  Julia  was  occupied  incessantly  in  talking  of 
George  M’Kenzie  coming  back  to  make  her  his  bride ;  of  liav- 
ing  liis  sister  appointed  to  be  one  of  her  bridemaids;  and  in 
giving  orders  to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  the  mar¬ 


riage.  Then  she  would  speak  smilingly  of  the  surprise  which 
this  event  would  give  to  the  Laird  of  Biggitland.  Anon  she 
would  busy  herself  with  plans  of  the  alterations  which  were  to 
be  made  upon  the  house  and  garden  of  her  paternal  property. 
“A  new  wall  must  be  built,”  she  said,  “and  young  trees 
planted  all  around  it ;  and  we  will  be  at  the  expense  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  gardener  to  train  them  properly ;  for  though  old  An¬ 
drew  can  plant  the  kail  and  the  early  potatoes  well  enough, 
and  though  my  father  said  he  would  never  wish  to  see  another 
man  digging  in  the  yard,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  finer  sorts 
of  garden  work.  But  we  will  not  turn  old  Andrew  off  for  all 
that :  he  was  my  father’s  servant ;  and  he  shall  have  his 
house,  and  his  cow,  and  his  yearly  wages,  as  long  as  he  lives  : 
only  we  must  have  an  experienced  gardener  to  make  every¬ 
thing  neat  to  please  George.  And  when  we  get  him,  I  will 
make  him  cut  down  the  old  rotten  tree  which  stands  at  the 
north-east  corner,  and  erect  an  arbour  in  its  stead,  with  a  seat 
in  it,  and  woodbine  and  honeysuckle  trained  over  it ;  and  I 
will  tell  him  to  plant  the  sweetest  flowers  all  around.  And 
when  the  honeysuckle  sends  forth  its  fragrance,  scenting  the 
very  air — when  the  winds  are  hushed,  and  the  summer  sun 
is  setting  red  in  the  west,  while  the  birds  sing  themselves 
merrily  to  repose,  and  the  fresh  green  leaves  begin  to  glisten 
with  the  falling  dew, — oh,  how  delightful  it  will  be  to  sit 
there  and  receive  the  caresses  of  the  man  I  love,  and  to  tell 
him  all  I  have  felt  and  suffered  on  his  account,  and  how  long, 
— oh,  how  long  fortune  was  adverse  to  my  wishes  !  But  the 
happy,  happy  time  is  come  at  last,  and  nothing  on  earth  shall 
ever  part  us  more.” 

Such  wrere  the  wanderings  of  her  disordered  brain;  and 
she  almost  always  concluded  by  saying,  she  would  defer  mak¬ 
ing  these  improvements  till  George  came  back,  and  then  she 
would  have  the  advantage  of  his  cultivated  taste  in  every¬ 
thing.  In  four  or  five  days  after,  he  did  come,  but  it  was 
only  to  inquire  privately  at  the  maid  how  matters  went  with 
her  poor  demented  mistress. 

When  she  had  satisfied  him  as  to  these  particulars,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  depart — “  Pray,  sir,  who  and  what  are  you  ?  " 
said  she ;  “  and  what  have  you  done  to  drive  Miss  Edwards 
out  of  her  reason  ?  ” 

“Less  than  you  think,”  was  the  reply;  and,  with  these 
words,  he  turned  back,  stood  silent  for  more  than  a  minute, 
and  seemed  to  commune  deeply  with  himself ;  then,  as  if  led 
on  by  some  impulse  which  prompted  him  to  unburden  his 
heart — “  I  will  tell  you  all,”  he  said.  “My  fault  lay  not  in 
evil  intentions,  but  in  not  foreseeing  the  evil  which  my 
thoughtlessness  might  produce.  I  never  sought,  in  a  direct 
manner,  the  affections  of  your  mistress,  but  vanity  prompted 
me  to  do  many  things  to  draw  them  forth ;  and  now  a  mys¬ 
terious  Providence  seems  to  have  punished  the  innocent,  and 
left  the  guilty  to  be  punished  by  the  upbraidings  of  his  own 
conscience.”  He  then  proceeded  to  give  her  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  events  which  had  led  to  the  conclusion  with  which  tho 
reader  is  already  acquainted. 

From  tliis  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  the  son  of 
a  dissenting  clergyman,  with  a  very  limited  income,  who  had 
intended  to  educate  him  for  one  of  the  liberal  professions. 
His  father,  however,  died  before  his  studies  were  completed ; 
and  as  he  had  nothing  to  trust  to,  and  was,  moreover,  dis¬ 
tressingly  conscious  of  his  own  poverty,  he  could  neither 
press  himself  into  the  better  circles,  nor  the  better  paid  sorts 
of  employment.  He  was  thus  reduced  to  manual  labour  for 
his  subsistence.  In  some  of  his  most  pressing  emergencies, 
he  had  been  relieved  by  a  daughter  of  the  parish  minister’s  ; 
and  this  circumstance  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mutual  attach¬ 
ment  between  them.  Her  father,  however,  who  was  natu- 
rally  passionate,  when  he  came  to  understand  how  matters 
stood,  insisted  on  having  her  married  immediately  to  a  cousin 
of  her  own,  who  had  professed  to  be  enamoured  of  her  for 
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years.  This  made  her  willing  to  abscond  for  a  season,  though 
she  would  not  consent  to  a  marriage,  even  with  the  man  she 
loved,  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  a  parent’s  approbation. 
The  lovers,  accordingly,  left  the  place  in  company  by  night. 
Their  march,  for  a  time,  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
secrecy ;  and  to  give  him  a  right  to  protect  her,  in  case  of 
accidents,  it  was  afterwards  agreed  that  she  should  pass  for 
his  sister. 

Shortly  after  her  sudden  disappearance  from  the  house  of 
Mr  Edwards,  her  father  was  called  on  to  visit  a  brother  who 
had  newly  arrived  from  India,  and  who  was  now  supposed  to 
he  dying.  This  circumstance  imposed  upon  him  a  journey 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  at  the  end  of  which  he  found 
his  relative  tottering  upon  the  verge  of  time.  This  indi¬ 
vidual,  like  not  a  few  of  his  countrymen,  had  left  his  native 
land  in  pursuit  of  fortune,  and  had  been  so  far  successful  ; 
hut  before  he  had  realised  the  sum  which  he  had  fixed  upon 
as  the  ultimatum  of  his  ambition,  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  had  hastened  hack  to  his  native  air  in  the  expectation  that 
it  might  still  invigorate  his  sinking  frame.  But  from  the 
moment  at  which  he  arrived,  his  malady  seemed  to  accelerate 
its  progress ;  and  he  had  only  time  to  make  his  will,  in  which 
he  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  property  to  his  brother, 
when  he  died. 

After  seeing  him  interred  in  the  nearest  churchyard,  that 
brother  set  out  on  his  return.  But  before  he  had  travelled 
for  more  than  an  hour,  being  overtaken  by  a  sudden  storm, 
he  was  glad  to  seek  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  farm ;  and 
there  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  discover  his  lost  daughter 
in  the  capacity  of  a  servant.  He  was,  however,  so  overjoyed 
to  find  her,  and  to  find  that  she  had  respected  his  authority 
so  far  as  not  to  marry  without  his  consent,  that  he  made  no 
objection  to  her  union  with  the  man  who  had  been  her  pro¬ 
tector  during  her  wanderings.  The  portion,  moreover,  which 
he  now  willingly  gave  her,  sufficed  to  establish  her  husband 
in  business.  He  had  obtained  a  share  in  a  large  mercantile 
concern ;  and  was  out  collecting  orders  for  the  firm,  when  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  as  already  described. 

Nearly  two  years  afterwards,  Miss  Edwards  was  attacked 
by  a  lingering  disease,  and  given  up  by  the  doctors.  But  as 
death  drew  near,  her  reason  returned.  George  M'Kenzie 
was  sent  for :  to  him  she  bequeathed  her  paternal  inherit¬ 
ance  ;  and,  soon  after,  went  to  sleep  with  her  fathers.  He 
has  now  possessed  that  little  estate  for  several  years.  His 
family  and  his  fortune  are  alike  increasing :  but  there  is  a 
melancholy  on  his  brow  which  tells  that  he  is  not  happy ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  his  unhappiness  proceeds 
from  a  recollection  of  that  beautiful  and  interesting  being, 
whom  his  vanity  and  her  own  romantic  affections  had  con¬ 
signed  to  insanity  and  an  early  grave. 


FAUCONBERG;  OR,  THE  EMIGRfi. 

Amongst  those  whom  the  Revolution  in  France  drove 
from  their  native  country,  was  a  young  man,  of  noble 
family,  of  the  name  of  Fauconberg.  Learning  that  his 
name  was  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  registered  in  one  of 
those  fatal  rolls  from  which  Robespierre  supplied  the  guillo¬ 
tine  with  its  victims,  he  hurried  to  Bordeaux,  flung  himself 
on  board  the  first  vessel  he  found  there  about  to  sail  for  a 
foreign  port,  without  inquiring  or  caring  whither  she  was 
bound  :  it  being  enough  for  him  that  he  was  borne  far  away 
from  a  country  stained  with  blood  and  with  crime,  and  in 
which  he  dared  no  longer  remain  but  at  the  imminent  hazard 
of  his  life. 

The  vessel  on  hoard  which  young  Fauconberg  embarked, 


happened  to  be  an  English  one ;  and  it  is  probable,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  indifference  as  to  his  destination,  that  it  was 
the  sound  of  that  language  which  induced  him  to  make 
choice  of  her ;  since,  if  he  had  any  preference  at  all  in  the 
matter  of  country,  it  was  in  favour  of  England. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  in  less  than  a  week  after,  the 
expatriated  Frenchman  found  himself  in  Liverpool;  and, 
finally,  led  from  one  place  to  another,  by  various  induce¬ 
ments,  located  in  a  small  country  village  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  French  emigres  of 
this  period,  Fauconberg  was  not  dependent  on  his  own 
exertions  for  a  maintenance :  he  had  brought  as  much 
money  with  him  as  he  calculated  would,  with  economy, 
maintain  him  for  three  years  ;  and  he  hoped  that,  long  ere 
that  time  expired,  some  such  favourable  change  would  take 
place  in  the  affairs  of  France  as  would  enable  him  to  return 
to  that  country. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances,  then,  and  with  these  hopes, 
that  Fauconberg  sat  himself  quietly  down  in  the  village  of 
Caimton  to  await  the  course  of  events.  The  beauty  of  the 
situation  had  attracted  his  attention ;  and  an  idea  that  he 
might  five  there  more  cheaply,  or,  at  least,  less  exposed  to 
temptations  to  extravagance,  than  in  any  of  the  larger  towns, 
determined  his  choice. 

For  two  years,  the  French  emigre  continued  an  inmate  of 
the  schoolmaster’s  of  Cairnton,  with  whom  he  took  up  his 
abode  on  first  coming  to  the  village. 

During  this  time,  his  conduct  had  been  sufficiently  honour¬ 
able  as  regarded  pecuniary  matters.  He  paid  every  one 
regularly  and  punctually ;  and  was  a  general  favourite,  on 
account  of  his  mild  and  gentlemanly  manners.  His  moral 
character,  however,  was  not  so  unblemished ;  as  the  birth  of 
a  son  to  him,  by  a  young  woman  of  the  village,  but  too 
strongly  bore  evidence. 

Fauconberg,  however,  did  not  add  to  his  offence  that  heart¬ 
less  meanness  which  so  often  characterises  the  seducer.  He 
provided  liberally  for  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  mother  of  his  child,  and  at  once  agreed  to  settle  an 
annual  sum  on  her  for  the  maintenance  of  the  infant.  Soon 
after  this  event  took  place,  Fauconberg  suddenly  left  Cairn- 
ton,  without  giving  any  one  previous  intimation  of  his  inten¬ 
tion,  or  mentioning  to  any  one  whither  he  was  going.  Nor, 
as  he  left  no  debt  behind  him,  was  this  ever  ascertained,  or, 
indeed,  ever  inquired  into. 

Years  passed  away;  but  the  French  emigre  never  re¬ 
turned  ;  and,  but  for  one  circumstance,  he  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  This  circumstance, 
however,  was  rather  a  remarkable  one,  and  was  creditable, 
at  any  rate,  to  his  character  as  a  gentleman.  Regularly 
every  half-year  there  came,  by  post,  to  Lucy  Gardner — 
the  mother  of  Fauconberg’s  child — a  remittance  of  the  half 
of  the  yearly  amount  which  he  had  settled  on  her  before 
leaving  Cairnton.  Nay,  more  honourable  still,  this  sum 
was,  after  a  time,  increased  every  year,  as  if  to  provide 
for  the  increasing  wants  of  the  infant ;  and  intimation 
was  given,  when  this  advance  in  the  allowance  was  first 
made,  that  such  advance  would  go  on  progressively,  until 
the  boy  was  grown  up,  and  enabled  to  do  for  himself.  To 
this  communication  was  added  a  request,  that  he  might  be 
well  educated. 

This  was  the  only  occasion,  however,  on  which  any  writing 
accompanied  these  remittances.  On  all  others,  they  were 
merely  enclosed  in  a  blank  sheet.  For  some  time,  this 
money  came  from  England — sometimes  from  one  place,  and 
sometimes  another,  as  the  post-marks  intimated ;  but  at  the 
end  of  four  of  five  years  it  came  to  be  remitted  by  a  banking- 
house  in  London,  by  which  the  business  was  ever  afterwards 
trancoated. 

In  the  meantime,  young  Fauconberg  grew  apace,  and  bore, 
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as  all  those  who  recollected  the  French  emigre  said,  a  singu¬ 
larly  strong  resemblance  to  his  father,  who  was  a  very  hand¬ 
some  man. 

The  boy’s  abilities,  too,  were  of  a  superior  order ;  and,  m 
his  education,  he  made  a  progress  which  gave  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  his  teachers,  and  induced  more  thafl  one  of  them  to 
augur  favourably  of  his  future  success  in  the  world.  His  dis¬ 
positions,  also,  were  amiable ;  and,  in  his  manners  and  de¬ 
portment,  there  was  a  refinement  and  grace  that  marked  him 
out  very  distinctly  from  his  associates.  This  was  partly  the 
result  of  a  naturally  elevated  mind,  and  partly  of  an  ever 
present  consciousness  that  gentle,  nay  even  noble,  blood  flowed 
in  his  veins  ;  for  he  had  been  early  made  aware  that  his  father 
■was  a  man  of  rank,  and,  in  manner  and  accomplishments,  a 
gentleman. 

Young  Fauconberg  had  now  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  ; 
and,  up  to  this  period,  his  life  had  been  unmarked  by  any 
extrordinary  circumstance.  Continuing  to  live  with  his 
mother,  who  had,  in  some  measure,  atoned  for  past  errors  by 
the  maintenance  of  an  irreproachable  character,  and  by  the  care 
she  took  both  of  the  morals  and  of  the  education  of  her  son, 
he  had  met  with  but  little  yet  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his 
youthful  existence. 

An  unhappy  change,  however,  was  at  hand.  Tempted  by 
the  annuity  of  which  Lucy  Gardner  was  in  receipt  for  the 
support  and  education  of  her  son,  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Morrison  made  her  proposals  of  marriage. 

This  Morrison  had  once  been  in  a  respectable  way  as  a 
shopkeeper  in  the  village,  and  still  followed  that  calling ;  but 
dissipation  was  fast  hurrying  him  to  utter  ruin.  He  thought  to 
save  himself  from  the  gulf  of  wretchedness — on  the  brink  of 
which  he  stood — by  grasping  at  the  annuity  of  Lucy 
Gardner. 

The  foolish  woman  listened  to  his  proposals ;  and  they 
wTere  married. 

From  this  day,  young  Fauconberg’s  life  became  one  of 
misery  and  Avretchedness ;  rendered  so  by  Morrison’s  intem¬ 
perate  habits  and  brutal  conduct,  of  which  both  mother  and 
son  soon  felt  the  unhappy  effects. 

The  affection  of  the  young  man  for  his  parent — the  only 
one  he  had  ever  knoAvn — induced  him,  for  a  long  time,  to  put 
up  Avith  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  step-father,  and  to  bear 
uncomplainingly  AA'ith  the  opprobrious  epithets  which  he  Avas 
constantly  heaping  on  him.  But  there  vras  one  that  tried  his 
temper  severely,  and  it  was  that  Avith  Avhich  he  was  oftenest 
taunted — his  illegitimacy. 

For  upwards  of  a  year,  young  Fauconberg  endured  this 
miserable  life  ;  but  a  time  came  AA’lien  he  could  endure  it  no 
longer.  Driven,  one  day,  to  the  door,  by  Morrison,  in  one  of 
his  brutal  phrensies,  the  young  man  vowed  that  that  door  he 
Avould  never  enter  again.  This  vow  he  kept.  On  that  day 
he  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  Avlrere  he  arrived,  fatigued  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  His  subsequent  course 
he  had  already  determined  on ;  and  as  he  had  not  a  penny  in 
his  pocket,  and  kneAv  no  one  in  Edinburgh,  it  Avas  necessary 
that  he  should  take  that  course  instantly.  He  did  so.  He 
proceeded  straight  to  the  castle ;  and  encountering  a  sergeant 
in  the  gateway — 

“Are  you  enlisting  just  iioav,  sir  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Oh,  yes  !  always  enlisting  Avhen  likely  young  felloAvs 
such  as  you  offer  themselves.  Do  you  intend  turning 
soldier  ?  ” 

“  I  do,”  said  young  Fauconberg,  blushing. 

“  Couldn’t  do  better,  my  lad,”  replied  the  sergeant. 
“  Come  along  with  me,  and  I  ’ll  put  you  all  to  rights  in  a 
trice  !  ”  And  so  far  as  food  and  lodging  went,  he  was  as  good 
as  his  Avord,  but  not  before  he  had  secured  his  man  by  tender¬ 
ing  him  the  significant  shilling. 

Young  Fauconberg  was  now  then  a  soldier,  and  was  soon 


subjected  to  all  its  vicissitudes.  In  a  short  time  after,  his 
regiment  was  ordered  to  England,  next  to  Ireland,  and  after- 
Avards  to  a  foreign  station. 

In  this  interval,  hoAvever — an  interval  of  tAvo  or  three  years 
— he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  a  pro¬ 
motion  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his  steadiness,  his 
superior  education,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure,  also,  to 
his  superior  manners,  which  had  early  attracted  the  notice  of 
his  officers. 

During  this  time,  Fauconberg  Avrote  regularly,  and  at  short 
intervals,  to  his  mother,  informing  her  of  every  circumstance 
that  occurred  to  him  in  Avhich  he  thought  she  could  be  in¬ 
terested. 

Her  letters  in  reply  to  him  afforded  but  little  comfort. 
They  but  too  plainly  told,  although  not  in  express  terms, 
of  the  miserable  life  she  Avas  leading  Avith  her  worthless 
and  dissipated  husband  :  they  spoke  too  of  declining 
health ;  and  in  one — the  last  the  son  received  from  her — 
she  said  she  would  never  see  him  more,  and  bade  him  fare¬ 
well  for  ever.  In  a  week  after,  he  received  intelligence  of 
her  death. 

Up  to  this  period,  his  mother’s  alloAvance  for  that  main¬ 
tenance  and  education  which  he  was  no  longer  receiving,  had 
been  regularly  paid,  Avith  this  difference,  that  it  was  remitted 
yearly,  instead  of  half  yearly,  as  before. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  next  remittance — that  is, 
the  one  succeeding  Mrs  Morrison’s  death,  and  which  Avas 
nearly  a  tAvelvemonth  after  that  event — the  schoolmaster, 
to  Avhom,  as  we  should,  perhaps,  have  said  before,  these 
remittances  always  came  in  the  first  instance,  returned  it  to 
the  banker,  informing  them  of  the  death  of  Mrs  Morri¬ 
son,  and  saying — Avhat  Avas  true — that  he  knew  not  where 
her  son  was,  having  heard  nothing  of  him  for  a  long  while. 

The  consequence  of  this  communication  Avas,  that  no  fur¬ 
ther  remittances  came. 

Again  years  passed  aAvay ;  and,  in  this  time,  Fauconberg 
had  been  tossed  about  the  Avorld,  from  east  to  Avest,  and  from 
north  to  south,  Avithout  having  any  correspondence  Avith,  or 
hearing  anything  from  his  native  village. 

The  Peninsular  War  was  iioav  raging  violently;  but  the 
regiment  to  Avhich  Fauconberg  belonged  had  not  yet  par¬ 
taken  of  either  its  glories  or  its  dangers. 

Its  time,  however,  was  coming ;  and  although  it  had  not 
been  permitted  to  share  in  the  honours  attending  the  opening 
of  that  illustrious  series  of  campaigns  Avhich  ended  in  the 
overtliroAV  of  Napoleon,  it  Avas  alloAved  to  participate  in  those 
attending  their  close. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1812  Fauconberg’s  regiment  Avas 
ordered  to  Spain,  where  it  arrived  just  in  time  to  partake  of 
the  perils  and  triumphs  of  the  field  of  Vittoria. 

They  afterwards  formed  part  of  that  army  Avith  which 
Wellington  crossed  the  Nive  to  attack  Soult,  Avho  Avas  in 
great  force  on  the  opposite  side. 

During  the  advance  of  the  British  troops  toAvards  the 
enemy,  and  Avhen  within  an  hour  or  tAvo’s  march  of  the 
latter,  there  Avas  descried,  a  good  Avay  to  the  right  of  the 
British  line  of  march,  and  consequently  on  the  left  of  the 
French  army,  a  strong  natural  position  Avhich  appeared  to 
be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  but  in  Avhat  manner  could  not  be 
ascertained.  It  being  desirable  to  knoAv  this,  as  also  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  colonel  of  Fauconberg’s 
regiment,  Avhich  happened  to  be  the  one  nearest  the  position 
in  question,  Avas  directed  to  find,  if  he  could,  a  cool,  brave, 
and  intelligent  man,  avIio  Avould  undertake  to  reconnoitre  the 
position,  and  bring  back  as  correct  an  account  as  possible  of 
the  enemy’s  arrangements  for  defence,  and  of  the  localities  of 
the  place. 

On  this  order  being  communicated  to  Colonel  S - ,  he 

immediately  bethought  him  of  Fauconberg  as  the  man  in 
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his  regiment  best  qualified  for  such  an  enterprise.  In  this 
opinion,  he  instantly  sent  for  him.  On  his  appearing — 

“  Fauconberg,”  he  said,  “have  you  a  mind  to  obtain  a 
commission  ?  ” 

“  A  great  mind,  sir,”  replied  the  former,  smiling,  “  if  I 
only  knew  how.” 

“  I  can  tell  you,”  said  the  colonel ;  “  but,  mind  you,  it  is 
either  a  commission  or  a  coffin,  or  at  least  a  grave.” 

“  In  time  of  war,  sir,  these  are  always  the  alternatives  of 
a  soldier,”  said  Fauconberg;  “and  I’m  willing  it  should  be 
so  in  the  present  case,  whatever  that  case  may  be.” 

“  Then  it  is  this,”  said  the  colonel ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
inform  the  young  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  nature  of 
the  duty  he  was  required  to  perform. 

Fauconberg  at  once  undertook  the  dangerous  commission. 

“  See,  however,  young  man,”  said  the  colonel,  on  his  ex¬ 
pressing  his  willingness  to  do  so,  “  that  you  perfectly  under¬ 
stand  the  risks  you  run.  If  taken  by  the  enemy,  certain 
death  awaits  you.” 

“  I  know  it,  sir,”  replied  Fauconberg ;  “  and  am  content 
to  run  that  and  all  other  hazards.” 

“  I  need  not  add,”  said  the  colonel,  “  that,  in  the  event  of 
your  safe  return  with  the  desired  intelligence,  your  promotion 
is  certain,  and  will  be  immediate.” 

“  I  understand  so,  sir,”  replied  Fauconberg. 

“Then  that’s  settled,  Fauconberg,”  said  the  colonel. 
“  Now,  go,  and  take  your  measures.” 

Fauconberg  withdrew,  but  awaited  the  fall  of  evening  be¬ 
fore  setting  out  on  his  perilous  adventure.  Evening  came ; 
and  when  it  did,  it  found  the  intrepid  young  soldier  on  his 
way  to  the  enemy’s  position,  wrapped  up  in  a  great-coat,  to 
conceal  his  uniform  ;  and  having  concealed  beneath  a  sword 
and  brace  of  pistols.  He  was  on  foot,  having  declined  the 
offer  of  a  horse,  which,  he  said,  would  only  encumber  him,  as 
he  should,  in  all  likelihood,  be  obliged  to  go  into  places 
where  a  horse  could  not  carry  him. 

Having  cleared  the  outposts  of  the  British  army,  Faucon- 
bersr  soon  found  himself  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
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pesition,  without  having  been  challenged  by  any  of  the 
enemy’s  sentinels,  whom  he  had  avoided  by  taking  circuitous 
routes  through  fields,  and  by  stealing  alongst  the  numerous 
hedges  and  dykes  by  which  the  country  was  thickly  inter¬ 
spersed. 

By  these  cautious  proceedings,  Fauconberg  contrived  to 
get  so  near  the  position,  that,  by  the  aid  of  a  bright  moon¬ 
light,  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  its  general  local  out¬ 
lines  on  the  side  next  the  British,  and  of  the  dispositions 
made  for  its  defence. 

Having  made  his  observations,  Fauconberg  was  about  to 
retrace  his  steps  towards  the  British  lines,  when,  to  his  great 
alarm,  he  saw  a  strong  picquet  of  the  enemy  within  twenty 
paces  of  him,  and  approaching  him  as  directly  as  if  they  were 
aware  of  his  being  there.  This,  however,  they  were  not ; 
and  they  would  have  passed  him  by,  but  for  an  unlucky  ac¬ 
cident  that  discovered  not  only  his  presence,  but  his  where¬ 
abouts.  As  he  hastily  threw  himself  at  full  length  into  a 
hollow,  on  perceiving  the  picquet  approaching,  one  of  his 
pistols  went  off.  The  ball  did  him  no  injury ;  but  the  report 
brought  half-a-dozen  of  the  enemy  upon  him,  who  instantly 
made  him  prisoner,  and  would  have  run  him  through  with 
their  bayonets,  but  for  a  sergeant  of  the  party,  who  suggested 
that  they  would  have  more  credit  by  carrying  him  before  the 
general. 

The  proposition  was  acceded  to ;  and  poor  Fauconberg  was 
forthwith  marched  into  the  French  fines,  and  carried  before 
a  general  of  division. 

The  general  was  a  tall,  handsome  man  :  still  handsome, 
though  well  advanced  in  years ;  but  of  a  grave  and  somewhat 
stern  aspect 
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On  the  case  of  the  prisoner  being  stated  to  him — the  situa¬ 
tion  he  was  found  in,  his  being  alone,  &c.,  &c.,  and  which  left 
no  doubt  of  his  having  been  employed  in  making  observations 
on  the  position — 

“  So,  young  man,”  said  the  general,  who  spoke  English 
with  great  fluency,  although  with  a  good  deal  of  the  foreign 
accent — “you  have  been  playing  the  part  of  spy?  Do 
you  know  the  consequences,  now  that  you  are  in  our 
power  ?  ” 

“Perfectly,  sir;  it  is  death,”  replied  Fauconberg,  with  a 
composure  of  manner  that  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
general,  although  he  carefully  concealed  the  feeling.  “I  am 
prepared  for  it;  I  knew  all  my  risks;  and  that  this  was 
amongst  the  number.” 

“  It  is  well,  young  man,”  said  the  general.  Then,  turning 
to  a  subaltern  who  stood  beside  him — “  You  will  take  charge 
of  the  prisoner,  sir,  and  see  that  he  is  shot  to-morrow  morning 
before  nine  o’clock.” 

The  officer  bowed  acquiescence ;  and  Fauconberg’s  guards 
were  about  to  hurry  him  out  of  the  tent  in  which  this  scene 
took  place,  when  the  general,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden 
thought,  called  back  the  prisoner  and  his  guards,  and,  pulling 
a  small  memorandum-book  from  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and 
began  writing  in  it,  muttering  as  he  did  so — this,  however, 
being  in  French : — “  English  soldier — spy — shot  at  Terra- 
gone,  12th  November,  1803.” 

Then,  pausing,  and  looking  up  to  Fauconberg — 

“Your  name,  young  man?” 

“  Fauconberg.” 

“What!  Fauconberg?”  repeated  the  general,  with  a  look 
of  surprise  that  his  grave  and  stern  features  rarely  as¬ 
sumed. 

“Your  country?” 

“  Scotland.” 

“  The  particular  locality  ?  ” 

“  Cairnton.” 

“  Your  mother’s  name  ?  ” 

“  Gardner.” 

The  general  started  from  his  seat,  in  a  state  of  evident  ex¬ 
citement,  and,  waving  his  hand  impatiently, — 

_  “  Away  with  your  prisoner,”  he  exclaimed ;  “  away  with 
him ;  and  see  that  he  meet  his  fate  in  the  morning.” 

The  guards  now  hurried  Fauconberg  out  of  the  general’s 
tent,  and  conducted  him  towards  an  old  chateau  at  a  short 
distance,  which  was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
some  of  whose  apartments  had  been  converted  into  prison 
rooms  for  offenders  of  various  descriptions. 

Into  one  of  these  Fauconberg  was  now  thrust ;  the  door 
locked  upon  him,  and  a  couple  of  sentinels  placed  at  the  door. 

What  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  were, 
now  that  he  was  left  alone  to  reflect  on  the  dreadful  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  placed — shut  up  in  a  cold,  dark  apart¬ 
ment,  in  which  there  was  not  even  a  seat  to  sit  upon,  with 
the  certainty  that  the  morning’s  fight  would  conduct  him  to 
a  violent  and  untimely  death — we  say,  what  his  feelings  were 
on  that  occasion,  we  need  not  describe,  they  will  readily  be 
conceived. 

Fortunately  for  Fauconberg,  however,  he  possessed  a 
strength  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  contemplate  death,  if 
not  without  that  awe  which  it  naturally  inspires,  at  least 
with  a  decent  and  manly  composure. 

Fauconberg  had  seated  himself  on  the  floor  of  his  dismal 
prison  room,  and  the  midnight  hour  had  passed,  when  he 
was  suddenly  startled  by  hearing  the  sentinel  outside  chal¬ 
lenge  some  one  who  was  approaching.  The  challenge  seemed 
satisfactorily  answered ;  for,  in  the  next  instant,  his  door 
was  opened,  and  two  hussars,  one  of  them  bearing  a  lantern, 
entered,  and  intimated  to  him  by  signs,  that  he  must 
accompany  them. 
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Although  having  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  execution  he  was 
about  to  be  led,  Fauconberg  arose  with  alacrity,  and,  with 
steady  step  and  composed  demeanour,  left  the  apartment 
with  the  soldiers ;  one  of  whom  walked  before  him  to  lead 
the  way ;  the  other  behind,  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  escape  ; 
and  both  having  drawn  swords  in  their  hands. 

In  this  way  the  party  proceeded  until  they  reached  an 
outer  courtyard  of  the  chateau,  where  were  three  horses 
saddled  and  bridled,  fastened  to  rings  in  the  wall,  champing 
their  bits,  and  pawing  the  ground  impatiently. 

On  coming  up  to  the  horses,  the  hussars,  pointing  to  one 
of  the  former,  gave  Fauconberg,  to  understand  that  they  de¬ 
sired  him  to  mount. 

Although  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  proceeding,  he  did 
so ;  when  the  soldiers,  mounting  each  one  of  the  other  two 
horses,  and  taking  their  places,  one  on  the  left  and  the  other 
on  the  right  of  the  prisoner,  urged  his  steed  onwards,  until 
all  three  had  attained  nearly  the  top  of  their  speed. 

At  this  rate  they  continued  for  nearly  two  hours  ;  encoun¬ 
tering  in  their  progress  many  outposts  of  the  French  army, 
by  all  of  whom  they  were  challenged,  but  allowed  readily  to 
pass,  on  the  reply  of  Fauconberg’s  escort. 

The  horsemen  now  slackened  their  speed,  although  they  still 
continued  to  advance  at  so  rapid  a  rate,  that,  when  morning 
dawned,  they  had  left  the  outermost  picquets  of  the  French 
army  far  behind. 

Still  journeying  onwards,  the  party  came  to  a  small  inn  or 
wine-house  by  the  wayside.  Here  the  hussars  dismounted, 
and  made  a  sign  to  Fauconberg  to  do  so  likewise.  He  com¬ 
plied  ;  when  the  soldiers,  fastening  their  horses  to  certain 
iron  staples  in  the  wall,  placed  there  on  purpose,  entered  the 
house,  taking  Fauconberg  along  with  them,  and  ordered  some 
refreshment.  Some  bacon,  fried  with  eggs,  quickly  smoked 
on  the  table,  flanked  by  a  bottle  of  wine. 

The  soldiers  drew  in  chans,  placed  one  for  then  prisoner, 
and,  pointing  to  it,  led  him  to  understand  that  he  was  to  be 
a  partaker  of  then  good  cheer. 

Fauconberg  thought  all  this  a  very  extraordinary  way  of 
being  conducted  to  execution,  although  of  the  latter  he  saw 
but  little  symptoms — a  circumstance,  however,  at  which,  it 
will  readily  be  believed,  he  did  not  feel  greatly  disappointed. 

In  the  meantime,  complying  with  the  invitation  so  kindly 
given  him  by  his  guards,  Fauconberg  took  his  place  at  table  ; 
but,  considering  the  singular  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed — the  uncertainty  of  his  future  fate — it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  he  could  do  but  little  justice  to  the  good  things  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  could  eat  none. 

The  deficiencies  of  Fauconberg,  in  this  particular,  however, 
were  amply  compensated  by  his  guards,  who  having,  ap¬ 
parently,  more  appetite  than  care,  ate  superbly,  and  drank  in 
proportion. 

Having  completed  their  meal,  in  both  the  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  departments,  and  settled  the  cost  thereof,  the  hussars, 
with  their  prisoner,  again  mounted  and  pursued  their  journey, 
though  now  much  more  leisurely  than  during  any  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  the  way. 

We  have  not  hitherto  interrupted  the  course  of  our  narrative, 
nor  will  we  do  so  in  time  to  come,  to  express  or  describe  the 
feelings  of  Fauconberg  on  this  extraordinary  occasion  :  we 
think  it  best  to  leave  all  that  kind  of  thing  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  reader,  and  to  hold  on  ourselves  the  steady  even 
tenor  of  our  way. 

Without  stopping,  then,  to  say  what  he  thought  or  felt,  we 
will  carry  him  forward  on  his  mysterious  journey. 

For  two  days  and  two  nights  this  journey  continued,  with 
little  intermission  ;  an  hour  or  two’s  rest  only  being  taken  at 
long  intervals,  and  this  more  on  account  of  the  horses  than 
the  men. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  what  the  ultimate  des¬ 


tination  ?  what  the  fate  intended  for  him  ?  were  questions 
which  Fauconberg  frequently  asked  himself,  but  to  which,  of 
course,  he  could  not  even  conjecture  a  reply. 

During  all  this  time,  no  conversation  of  any  kind  had 
passed  between  him  and  his  guards,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  neither  understood  the  language  of  the  other.  But 
Fauconberg,  from  what  he  observed,  had  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  enjoined  to  hold  no  correspondence  with  him, 
and  to  give  him  no  information  whatever  as  to  where  he  was 
being  taken,  or  what  it  was  intended  his  ultimate  destiny 
should  be. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Fauconberg  and 
his  escort  entered  France;  and,  towards  the  evening,  arrived 
at  a  small  garrison  town  about  forty  miles  from  the  frontiers. 

On  gaining  the  former  place,  the  hussars,  with  their  pri¬ 
soner,  rode  directly  up  to  a  large  quadrangular  castellated 
building,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  gentle  acclivity  on 
which  the  town  was  built,  and  which  it  overlooked,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  commanded ;  for  the  -walls  of  the  building 
were  pierced  with  embrasures,  in  which  the  grim  mouths  of 
cannon  displayed  themselves. 

The  structure  had  the  appearance  of  a  prison ;  and  such 
it  really  was,  as  was  but  too  plainly  indicated  by  the  heavily 
grated  windows,  which  were  interspersed,  though  very  thinly, 
and  at  wide  intervals,  over  the  expansive  walls. 

On  reaching  this  dismal-looking  building,  the  outer  gate 
of  which  was  guarded  by  two  sentinels,  the  hussars  dis¬ 
mounted,  and,  leading  tlieh’  horses  and  their  prisoner  in  at 
the  former,  demanded  of  a  sergeant  on  duty  whom  they  now 
encountered  to  be  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the  governor 
or  commandant.  The  sergeant  asked  what  was  the  nature  of 
their  business.  This  they  declined  telling  him,  further  than 
that  it  was  to  deliver  a  prisoner  into  his  hands. 

“  An  English  prisoner  ?  ”  said  the  sergeant. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  why  not  deliver  him  to  me  ?  ”  he  said,  with  great 
impatience  of  manner.  “  I  have  charge  of  the  prisoners 
here ;  and  will  take  good  care  of  him,  I  warrant  you.  I 
have  170  English  prisoners  hereunder  my  charge,  and  never 
one  effected  his  escape  from  me  yet.” 

The  spokesman  of  the  hussars  contented  himself  with  merely 
replying,  that  his  orders  were  to  deliver  the  prisoner  into  the 
governor’s  hands,  and  none  other,  and  that  these  orders  he 
would  obey. 

“  UmphI”  ejaculated  the  sergeant,  with  an  air  of  offended 
dignity. 

Then,  calling  to  a  couple  of  soldiers,  who  were  at  a  little 
distance,  to  come  and  take  charge  of  the  horses,  he,  without 
further  remark,  conducted  the  hussars  and  their  prisoner  to¬ 
wards  a  square  tower  which  formed  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
building,  and  which,  from  its  having  larger  windows  than  the 
latter,  and  these  unstanchioned,  seemed  to  be  the  residence 
of  the  governor.  It  was  so. 

Having  ascended  several  flights  of  stairs,  the  sergeant  led 
his  followers  into  a  large  apartment,  used  as  an  office  or  place 
of  business.  It  was  occupied  by  several  clerks,  all  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing. 

Making  no  communication  to  any  of  these,  the  sergeant  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  a  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment, 
at  which  he  tapped  gently. 

A  voice  from  within  called  on  him  to  enter.  He  did  so — 
the  hussars,  with  doffed  caps,  and  their  prisoner,  following. 
They  were  now  in  the  presence  of  the  governor — a  tall, 
elderly,  military-looking  man,  highly  powdered,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  other  external  evidence  of  his  being  of  the  old  school. 
He  was  seated  at  a  desk  writing  when  they  entered,  but  rose 
when  the  party  came  in. 

“  A  prisoner  ?  ”  he  said,  glancing  from  Fauconberg  to  the 
sergeant:  and  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer — “Why 
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bring  him  here  ? — why  bring  him  to  me  ?  ”  he  added,  im¬ 
patiently.  “  Take  him  away,  and  put  him  amongst  the 
others.” 

At  this  moment,  one  of  the  hussars  took  a  letter  from  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  and  respectfully,  but  without  saying  a 
word,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  governor. 

“What's  this?”  said  the  latter,  opening  it  as  he  spoke. 

Having  read  the  letter,  he  eyed  Fauconherg  with  a  look  of 
curiosity  for  several  seconds,  but  without  speaking.  At  length, 
nodding  to  the  sergeant — 

“You  may  retire,”  he  said.  “Take  these  men  with  you, 
and  leave  the  prisoner  with  me.” 

The  sergeant  and  the  two  hussars  withdrew  from  the  apart¬ 
ment. 

When  they  had  done  so,  the  commandant,  still  without 
saying  a  word  to  Fauconherg,  rung  a  small  silver  bell ;  wdien 
a  person  of  an  equivocal  appearance — something  between  a 
valet  and  a  turnkey — entered  the  apartment,  and,  bowing 
obsequiously,  waited  the  communication  of  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  been  summoned. 

The  governor  spoke  two  or  three  words  to  him  rapidly, 
and  in  a  low  tone ;  then,  pointing  to  the  door,  and  looking 
at  Fauconherg,  intimated  to  him  that  he  should  follow  the 
former,  who  was  now  about  quitting  the  apartment. 

Fauconherg  did  so  ;  and  was  conducted,  by  that  person,  up 
another  flight  of  stairs,  which  led  to  the  governor’s  house. 
This  they  now  entered ;  when  the  latter,  having  previously 
provided  himself  with  a  key,  opened  a  door,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  always  kept  locked,  and,  bowing  slightly  to 
Fauconherg,  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  desired  him  to 
walk  in. 

On  Fauconherg  doing  so,  his  companion,  who  continued  to 
hold  the  door  by  the  key,  drew  it  to,  locked  it,  and  left  him 
to  his  private  meditations. 

On  being  left  alone,  Fauconherg,  whose  mind  was  now  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  present  terrors  of  death,  although  not  from 
alarming  doubts  of  the  final  issue  of  his  strange  adventure, 
began  to  examine  his  new  quarters.  The  result  of  the  exa¬ 
mination  was  to  discover  to  him  that  he  had  the  command  of 
two  apartments — a  small  one,  and  a  larger,  the  former  lead¬ 
ing  off  from  the  latter. 

In  the  small  apartment  was  a  neat  and  clean  bed,  fur¬ 
nished  with  dimity  curtains  of  spotless  white,  a  sofa,  and 
several  chairs,  covered  with  the  same  material,  forming  alto¬ 
gether  a  comfortable,  nay,  rather  elegant,  dormitory. 

The  larger  apartment,  a  sitting-room,  was  also  hand¬ 
somely  furnished;  containing,  besides  articles  of  mere 
utility,  a  small  library,  musical  instruments  of  various  kinds, 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  writing  materials,  which  were 
deposited,  ready  for  use,  on  a  small  table,  covered  with 
green  cloth,  that  stood  in  a  recess  of  one  of  the  windows, 
and  beside  which  was  placed  a  leathern  covered  easy-chair. 
Fauconherg  could  not,  at  first,  conceive  for  whose  use  these 
apartments  were  appropriated ;  for,  from  their  isolated 
situation,  they  did  not  seem  to  form  any  part  of  the 
governor’s  domestic  accommodations  ;  but,  noting  that  the 
windows,  though  much  larger  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
prison,  were,  like  them,  strongly  secured  with  iron  stanchions, 
and  that  the  door  was  of  unusual  strength,  he  concluded  that 
the  chambers  were  intended  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
State  prisoners,  or  prisoners  of  rank.  But  how  he,  who  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  should  be  so  honourably  ac¬ 
commodated,  was,  like  all  the  other  circumstances  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  case,  a  point  on  which  he  could  not  advance  even 
a  plausible  conjecture. 

Having  completed  his  survey  of  his  apartments  Faucon- 
berg,  having  previously  provided  himself  with  a  book,  threw 
himself  down  on  a  sofa,  and  endeavoured  to  beguile  his 
anxious  wandering  thoughts  by  reading.  The  work  he  had 


taken  up  was  a  French  one — “  The  Adventures  of  Tele- 
maclius.”  Being  a  good  French  scholar,  he  read  it  with 
ease ;  and  although  not  unacquainted  with  its  English  trans¬ 
lations,  was  delighted  with  its  perusal  in  the  original. 

He  had  been  thus  employed  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
when  the  same  person  who  had  first  conducted  him  to  his 
present  quarters,  entered,  bearing  a  clean  white  towel  or 
napkin  in  one  hand ;  in  the  other,  a  plate,  knife,  fork  and 
spoon. 

Having  spread  the  first  on  a  small  round  table,  and  laid 
the  latter,  he  withdrew  without  saying  a  word.  Shortly  after, 
he  returned,  retired,  and  again  returned,  bearing  each  time 
some  contribution  or  other  to  the  table,  till  the  latter  boasted 
a  roast  fowl,  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  a  plate  of  pastries,  and, 
though  last  not  least,  a  bottle  of  wine. 

These  good  things  all  laid  down  in  neat  and  proper  order, 
Faueonberg’s  purveyor,  and,  it  would  appear,  jailor  also,  made 
a  motion  to  him  to  take  his  place  at  table. 

Nothing  loth — for  he  was  now  beginning  to  discover,  and 
it  was  for  the  first  time  since  the  night  of  his  capture,  that 
he  still  had  such  a  thing  about  him  as  an  appetite — Faucon- 
berg  drew  in  and  commenced  operations ;  the  which  opera¬ 
tions  to  his  no  great  displeasure  he  was  left  to  perform  un¬ 
witnessed,  as  his  attendant  withdrew,  locking  the  door  care¬ 
fully  after  him,  so  soon  as  he  had  seen  his  prisoner  seated 
and  fairly  at  work. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  the  former  again  returned — Fau- 
oonberg,  in  the  meantime,  having  made  an  excellent  supper 
of  it — and,  with  the  same  silence  and  celerity,  cleared  the 
table  and  bore  away  its  furniture,  with  which  he  had  brought 
it  in. 

Our  hero,  shortly  afterwards,  retired  to  rest,  appropriating 
for  this  purpose  the  little  white  dimity-curtained  bed,  which, 
though  not  formerly  assigned  to  him,  he  took  for  granted 
was  meant  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitant  of  the 
apartments. 

On  the  following  morning,  a  comfortable  breakfast  of 
coffee,  &c.,  was  brought  him  by  his  attendant  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day;  dinner  and  supper  followed;  and,  thus  mys¬ 
teriously  quartered  and  provided  for,  day  after  day  passed 
away,  week  followed  week,  and  Fauconherg  still  continued 
a  prisoner,  though  a  well-treated  one,  in  the  fortress  of 
Rougeville,  which  was  the  name  of  the  place  of  his  capti¬ 
vity. 

In  this  way  three  months  passed  away ;  and,  during  all 
this  time,  Fauconherg  continued  in  the  same  state  of  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  fate  intended  him,  and  of  those  who  controlled 
it,  as  on  the  first  day  of  his  confinement. 

No  communication  had  been  made  to  him  by  any  one. 
He  had  never  again  seen  the  commandant  of  the  fortress ;  and 
his  immediate  attendant  would  make  no  satisfactory  answer 
to  any  of  these  anxious  inquiries  which  the  singularity  of  his 
situation  was  constantly  prompting. 

He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  be  content  with  his  position, 
and  to  augur  the  best  from  the  hospitable  treatment  he  was 
meeting  with. 

Three  months  is  not  a  very  long  period  ;  but,  short  as  it  is, 
it  often  brings  very  remarkable  changes ;  yet  seldom,  perhaps, 
has  such  brief  space  had  so  many  important  events  crowded 
within  its  limits,  as  that  which  embraced  Fauconberg’s  capti¬ 
vity  in  the  fortress  of  Rougeville. 

Within  that  short  three  months  the  overthrow  of  Bona¬ 
parte  had  been  completed,  and  the  Allied  Sovereigns  had  en¬ 
tered,  as  masters,  the  capital  of  France. 

Soon  after,  as  is  well  known,  Napoleon  abdicated  the 
throne,  which  was  re-ascended  by  the  ancient  dynasty  of  the 
Bourbons. 

It  was  after  the  first  and  second  of  these  remarkable  events 
had  occurred,  that  as  Fauconherg  was  one  forenoon  looking 
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out  of  the  windows  of  his  prison  rooms,  gazing  listlessly  on 
the  extensive  and  beautiful  landscape  which  his  elevated  situ¬ 
ation  commanded — for  his  apartments  were  on  the  uppermost 
floor  of  the  tower — he  saw  a  carriage  approaching  the  fortress 
at  a  rapid  rate. 

“  More  State  prisoners,”  said  Fauconberg  to  himself, 
ironically.  “  But  no,  that  can  hardly  be — at  least,  they  can 
scarcely  be  prisoners  of  Bonaparte’s  making ;  for  his  day  is 
now  past.  They  may,  however,  be  prisoners  under  the  new 
order  of  things.” 

While  Fauconberg  was  thus  communing  with  himself  as  to 
the  probable  freight  of  the  approaching  vehicle,  and  its  pur¬ 
pose  in  seeking  the  fortress,  it  entered  the  gate,  and  drove 
into  a  courtyard  immediately  beneath  the  window  at  which 
he  was  standing.  Looking  on  with  much  curiosity  to  see 
who  should  come  forth  of  the  machine,  he  saw  one  person 
only,  a  gentleman,  step  out,  and  enter  the  door  which  led  to 
the  residence  of  the  governor. 

Wondering  who  the  visitor  could  be,  yet  not  feeling  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter,  Fauconberg  withdrew  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  resumed  the  reading  of  the  book  with  which  he  had 
been  engaged  a  short  while  before. 

He  had  not  been  thus  employed  many  minutes,  when  he 
heard  voices  without,  and  the  noise  of  the  key,  as  it  was 
being  introduced  into  the  lock  of  the  door  of  his  apartment. 
The  circumstance  startled  him  a  little,  as  he  had  never 
been  intruded  on  before  by  any  stranger,  excepting  at  meal 
times. 

Leaping  from  his  seat,  he  awaited  in  some  anxiety — for 
the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  him  on  the  night  he  was 
taken  had  not  even  yet  been  quite  forgotten— the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  visitors.  They  entered.  First  came  his  ordi¬ 
nary  attendant ;  next,  a  tall,  military-looking  man,  closely 
buttoned  up  in  a  blue  surtout ;  and,  lastly,  the  command¬ 
ant  of  the  fortress,  whom  he  now  saw  for  the  second  time 
only. 

Of  the  three,  the  person  in  the  blue  surtout  most  attracted 
the  attention  of  Fauconberg  ;  an  attention  which  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  no  small  degree  of  alarm ;  for,  in  this  person,  he 
recognised  the  general  before  whom  he  had  been  brought, 
on  the  night  when  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  by  whom  he 
had  been  so  peremptorily  and  summarily  dismissed  to  execu¬ 
tion. 

Little  wonder  was  it  then  that  Fauconberg’s  countenance 
grew  pale  at  the  sight  of  this  formidable  personage ;  and  not 
much  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  either,  that  he  should  suppose 
he  had  come  to  have  his  long  delayed  sentence  put  into 
execution. 

Such,  in  truth,  were  the  feelings,  and  such  the  ideas,  which 
the  appearance  of  this  appalling  visitor  suggested  to  Faucon¬ 
berg. 

In  the  meantime,  the  turnkey,  having  introduced  the 
gentlemen — the  general  and  commandant — into  Fauconberg’s 
apartments,  withdrew,  after  a  polite  obeisance  to  his  superiors. 

On  his  retiring,  the  general  approached  Fauconberg,  who 
was  waiting  the  result  of  this  alarming  interview  in  a  state 
of  great  perturbation,  and  thus  opened  the  purpose  of  his 
visit : — 

“  Young  man,  do  you  recollect  me?” 

“  But  too  well,  sir,”  replied  Fauconberg. 

The  general  and  commandant  both  smiled ;  a  circumstance 
from  which  Fauconberg  drew  a  favourable  augury,  as  regarded 
the  object  of  his  visitors. 

“  Yes,  young  man,” continued  the  general,  “you  have  had 
some  reason  to  recollect  me.  The  circumstances  in  which  we 
last  met  were  not  of  the  most  pleasant  kind ;  but  they  might 
have  ended  still  more  unpleasantly  for  you.” 

Fauconberg’s  face  crimsoned. 

“Your  life  was  justly  forfeited,  according  to  the  laws  of 


war,”  resumed  the  general ;  “  and,  but  for  a  singular  provi¬ 
dence,  the  forfeit  would  most  certainly  have  been  exacted. 

“  When  brought  before  me,  young  man,  on  the  night  you 
were  taken,”  continued  the  latter,  after  a  pause,  “  you  gave 
as  yours  the  name  of  Fauconberg.  Do  you  still  adhere  to 
that  assertion?  Is  your  name  indeed  Fauconberg;  or  did 
you  merely  assume  it  for  the  time  ? 

“  My  name,  sir,  is  really  and  truly  Fauconberg ;  at  least, 
it  was  my  father’s  name,”  replied  he,  reddening,  as  he  ren¬ 
dered  this  qualification. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  putting  your  answer  in  that  pecu¬ 
liar  shape?”  said  the  general.  “Were  your  parents  not 
married  ?” 

The  blood  again  mounted  to  Fauconberg’s  brow,  as  he  re¬ 
plied,  hesitatingly — 

“  No,  sir,  they  were  not.  My  mother,  whose  name,  as  I 
told  you  on  a  former  occasion,  was  Gardner,  was  a  woman  of 
humble  birth.  My  father  was,  as  I  have  been  told,  a  man  of 
noble  descent.” 

“  Of  what  country  ?”  inquired  the  general. 

“  A  Frenchman,”  replied  Fauconberg. 

The  general  and  the  commandant  exchanged  significant 
looks. 

“  A  Frenchman,”  repeated  the  former. 

“Yes,  sir,  a  Frenchman;  an  emigre,  as  I  understand,” 
continued  Fauconberg;  “  driven  from  his  country  by  the 
Revolution.” 

Again  the  general  and  commandant  exchanged  looks. 

“  Have  you  ever  seen  your  father,  young  man?”  inquired 
the  general. 

“  No,  sir.  He  left  our  place  while  I  was  yet  but  an  infant, 
and  never  again  returned.” 

“  Did  he  desert  you  entirely?”  said  the  general.  “  Did 
he  do  nothing  for  you  or  your  mother?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  sir,”  replied  Fauconberg.  “  In  that  respect  he 
w’as  not  wanting.  He  remitted  a  yearly  sum,  and  an  ample 
one,  for  my  support  and  education ;  which  last  he  desired  to 
be  specially  attended  to.” 

“  And  was  it  so  ?”  said  the  general. 

“  It  was,”  replied  Fauconberg.  “  What  use  I  may  have 
made  of  it,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but,  of  instruction,  I  have 
had  abundance,  in  various  departments  of  learning.” 

“  Your  mother  is  dead.  I  mean — I  mean,”  continued  the 
general,  with  some  embarrassment  of  manner,  as  if  he  had 
committed  himself — “  I  mean,  is  your  mother  dead  ?” 

“  She  is,  sir,”  replied  Fauconberg,  in  some  surprise  at 
the  general’s  slip,  which  did  not  escape  him.  “  She  died 
several  years  ago.” 

The  latter  now  took  several  turns  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  saying  nothing,  but  seemingly  in  considerable 
agitation. 

At  length,  again  confronting  Fauconberg — 

“  Young  man,”  he  said,  solemnly,  “I  am  your  father  !  " 

“  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  that,”  here  interposed  the 
commandant,  smiling.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken 
during  tills  singular  interview.  “  Any  one  who  sees  you 
together  cannot  doubt  of  his  being  your  son,  general.  The 
resemblance  is  very  striking.” 

“  I  think  it  is,”  replied  the  general,  now  also  smiling. 

What  Fauconberg’s  feelings  were,  on  this  extraordinary 
occasion,  we  need  not  say :  they  were  overpowering.  To 
find  in  the  man  before  whom  he  had  been  carried  a  prisoner 
— in  the  man  who  had  adjudged  him  to  a  violent  death — and 
who  had,  as  he  at  the  time  thought,  so  harshly  ordered  him 
to  execution — to  find  in  the  French  general  before  him,  a 
father — a  father  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  whom  he  had 
never  dreamt  of  ever  seeing — was  a  circumstance  which 
might  well  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  most  callous  and 
apathetic. 
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_  Fauconberg  was  none  of  these ;  and  great,  therefore,  was 
his  emotion  on  the  extraordinary  discovery  being  made. 
These  emotions,  however,  he  controlled  as  well  as  he  could ; 
aiub  after  returning,  with  tenderness,  the  embrace  with  which 
his  lather  followed  up  the  announcement  of  his  relationship, 
he  respectfully  awaited  the  communication  of  his  new-found 
parent’s  further  pleasure  regarding  him,  as  he  did  not  doubt 
that  he  would  now,  and  henceforth,  take  an  interest  in  his 
welfare,  and  seek  to  control,  or  at  least  to  advise  as  to  his 
future  proceedings.  In  the  meantime,  Fauconberg  saw  at 
Once,  in  the  circumstance  which  had  just  occurred,  a  solution 
of  the  mysteries  of  his  rescue  from  death,  and  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  hospitable  treatment. 

He  had  now  no  doubt  that  he  was  indebted  for  all  to  his 
father ;  and  in  this  conjecture  he  was  not  wrong,  as  the  latter 
now  informed  him. 

“  Besides  my  desire  to  keep  you  where  I  might  readily 
find  you,  when  circumstances  permitted  it,”  added  Faucon- 
berg’s  father,  after  informing  his  son  that  it  was  by  his  orders 
the  hussars  had  acted  in  carrying  him  a  prisoner  into  France, 
“  I  could  not,  without  a  gross  dereliction  of  my  duty,  have 
liberated  you  entirely ;  seeing  that  you  must  have  been  in 
possession  of  information  regarding  our  position  which  might 
have  been  highly  injurious  to  us,  if  communicated  to  the 
enemy ;  and  I  could  have  had  no  security  that  you  would  not 
communicate  what  you  knew,  should  you  have  been  again 
permitted  to  johi  the  British  army  :  indeed,  consistently  with 
your  duty,  you  must  have  done  so.  Mine  was  to  prevent 
you — the  more  especially  that,  in  rescuing  you  from  death,  I 
had  already  done  much  more  than  I  was  warranted  in  doing, 
and  for  which  I  had  rendered  myself  liable  to  the  severest 
reprehension.  This  part  of  the  business,  however,  I  got  over, 
by  giving  assurance  of  your  safe  custody— the  only  condition 
on  which  I  could  possibly  have  saved  your  life. 

“  To  secure  you  good  treatment  in  your  captivity,  and 
which  you  have  no  doubt  met  with,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
my  friend,  the  commandant  here,  requesting  this  kindness 
at  his  hands — stating  our  relationship,  but  entreating  him 
to  say  nothing  of  his  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  to 
you.  This  I  wished  to  be  the  first  to  communicate  my¬ 
self.  I,  besides,  wished  to  be  further  assured  of  your 
identity — further  assured,  in  short,  that  you  were  my  son. 
The  particulars  on  which  I  lately  questioned  you,  and 
which  you  have  so  satisfactorily  answered,  added  to  the  re¬ 
semblance  between  us,  which  my  friend  here  has  remarked, 
has  given  me  this  assurance,  and  on  this  point  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied.  I  am,  let  me  also  add,  young  man,  well  pleased 
with  your  appearance,  your  manner,  your  intelligence ;  and 
proud  of  your  bravery,  of  which  I  had  satisfactory  proof  on 
the  trying  occasion  on  which  we  first  met.” 

The  general  then  proceeded  to  inform  his  son  that,  as  the  war 
was  now  at  an  end,  it  was  his  intention  to  retire  to,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  on  his  paternal  estate ;  adding  that, 
if  Fauconberg  had  no  objection,  and  was  bound  by  no  particu¬ 
lar  ties  to  return  to  his  native  country,  he  desired  he  should 
accompany  him. 

To  his  father’s  proposal,  young  Fauconberg  readily  con¬ 
sented. 

On  that  day  the  general  and  his  son  dined  with  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  fortress  of  Rougeville.  On  the  next,  they  set 
out  for  the  residence  of  the  former — one  of  the  handsomest 
chateaux  in  the  south  of  France.  Six  years  afterwards, 
young  Fauconberg’s  father  died,  and  the  former  succeeded  to 
his  fortune  and  estates. 


THE  OLD  IRISH  BEGGAR-WOMAN. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  there  came  to  the  door  of  a 
certain  house,  on  the  south  side  of  Edinburgh,  a  little,  old, 
Irish  beggar-woman,  soliciting  charity.  She  was  very  old- 
giving  her  age  as  eighty-one,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
truth. 

In  her  dress,  however,  there  was  none  of  that  squalor  and 
utter  wretchedness  which  one  so  often  sees  in  those  who  seek 
their  bread  from  door  to  door.  Her  clothes  were  not,  indeed, 
indicative  of  anything  approaching  to  what  we  call  respectable ; 
but  they  were  comfortable.  There  were  no  rags ;  and  her 
little  gray  cloak  was  rather  a  snug-looking  article  :  her  shoes 
and  stockings  were  good ;  and  on  her  head  she  wore  a  very 
clean  white  cap.  Altogether,  there  was  something  very  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  well  calculated  to  excite  sympathy,  in  the  appearance 
of  the  cleanly,  little,  old  beggar-woman. 

It  was  such  feeling  as  this  that  induced  the  lady  of  the 
house  alluded  to,  to  invite  the  old  woman  into  the  kitchen,  as 
the  day  was  very  wet  and  Cold.  With  this  invitation  she 
readily  complied ;  saying,  as  she  tottered  alongst  the  passage, 
supporting  herself  by  her  staff — 

“  Thank  you  dear— thank  you.  It ’s  myself  that  will  be 
glad  of  a  blink  o’  the  fire  this  cowld  day.  It  is  indeed,  dear ; 
for  my  ould  bones  feel  the  cowld  bitterly.” 

A  chair  was  now  placed  for  her  before  the  fire;  when, 
seating  herself,  she  deliberately  placed  her  crook-headed  staff 
on  one  side;  and  on  the  other,  on  the  floor  beside  her,  a 
little  basket  that  she  carried.  To  this  little  basket  we  should, 
perhaps,  have  alluded  before.  It  contained  a  little  stock  of 
merchandise — some  tape,  some  balls  of  thread,  and  two  or 
three  oranges ;  the  value  of  all  of  which  would  not  exceed  one 
sixpence  sterling  money.  There  was  something  piteous  about 
this  little  basket ;  it  looked  so  miserable — so  wretched. 

The  day,  as  already  mentioned,  being  very  cold  and  wet, 
the  little  old  woman  was  asked  if  she  would  take  a  little 
spirits. 

“  No,  dear,  thank  you.  It ’s  five-and-forty  years  since  a 
dlirop  o’  speerats,  or  anything  stronger  than  wather,  crossed 
my  lips.  Many  thanks  to  you,  dear,  all  the  same,  though. 
The  bit  o’  fire”  she  added,  toasting  her  little,  old,  withered 
hands  before  it  as  she  spoke — “The  bit  o’  fire  is  comfort 
enough ;  and  a  great  comfort  it  is  in  such  a  day  as  this.” 

“  And  you  drink  nothing  but  water  ?  ”  said  her  hostess, 
in  some  surprise  at  so  unusual  a  peculiarity  in  one  in  her  con¬ 
dition  and  ckcumstance. 

“  Nothing,  dear,  unless  it  be  the  dlirop  tea ;  it ’s  my  only 
comfort.” 

“You  have  been  always  a  sober  woman,  then?” 

“  Indeed,  and  I  may  say  I  have,  dear.  I  never  was  given 
to  dhrinking :  I  never  liked  it ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  I 
could  take  a  little  like  other  people.  But  I  saw  a  scene  once 
that  made  me  forswear  it  for  ever ;  and,  from  that  day  to 
this,  I  have  never  put  a  glass  to  my  lips,  and,  please  God, 
never  will.” 

The  curiosity  of  her  hostess  being  excited  by  this  allusion, 
she  was  asked  what  was  the  nature  of  the  ckcumstance  to 
which  it  pointed. 

“  Troth,  dear,”  replied  the  old  woman,  “  it  was  a  case 
that ’s  but  too  common  ;  but,  as  it  happened  to  my  own 
sister,  and  before  my  own  eyes,  as  I  may  say,  it  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  me  that  five-and-forty  years  has  done  nothin’  to 
weaken. 

“  My  sisther,  who  was  as  purty  a  girl  as  you  could  find  in 
all  Ireland — and  that ’s  a  wide  word,  dear,  but  a  thrue  one — 
married  a  young  farmer  of  the  name  of  John  Dowlan;  as 
good-lookin’  a  lad  as  you  would  see  anywhere,  and  a  well- 
doin'. 
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“  A  well,  dear,  for  six  or  seven  years  they  lived  happily  to¬ 
gether.  There  never  was  a  fonder  couple ;  and  matters  throve 
wid  them  mightily.  It  was  just  a  treat  to  see  them.  They 
were  so  loving;  their  house  was  so  tidy;  and  everything 
about  them  so  comfortable  and  orderly ;  their  cliilder — for 
they  had  two — so  clean  and  well  dressed.  It  was  a  purty 
sight.  But,  och !  dear,  a  terrible  change  came  over  them. 
John  Dowlan  took  to  the  dhrinkin’ — the  cursed  dhrinkin’. 
At  first,  and  for  some  time,  wid  some  regard  to  decency  and 
motheration ;  but  it  was  soon  from  bad  to  worse,  as  it  always 
is  in  such  cases,  dear.  Dowlan  drank  harder  and  harder. 
His  farm  went  to  rack  and  ruin ;  his  tidy  house  was  gradu¬ 
ally  stripped  of  its  comforts ;  and  his  childer  ran  about  as 
dirty  and  ragged  as  the  childer  of  a  Dublin  beggar.  But 
this  wasn’t  the  worst  of  it,  dear,  bad  as  it  is.  The  heart  of 
her  broken  by  Dowlan’s  misbehaviour,  Nelly  took  also  to  the 
cursed  dhrinkin’ ;  and  then  there  was  nothin’  but  figlitin’  and 
quarrellin’  from  mornin’  to  night. 

“Well,  dear,  going  one  night,  when  things  were  in  this 
way,  wid  a  tate  o’  meal  for  the  childer’s  supper — for  they 
were  now  badly  off  indeed — I  finds  the  house  all  dark,  and 
no  soul  moving  in  it.  I  went  in  and  called  out,  but  nobody 
answered  me.  Thinking  there  was  no  one  in  the  house,  I 
was  cornin’  out  agin,  when  I  stumbled  over  something.  I  put 
down  my  hand  to  feel.  It  was  my  sisther  lying  all  her 
length  on  the  floor.  Believin’  that  the  poor  crathur  was  the 
worse  o’  the  dhrink,  didn’t  I  raise  her  up,  and  try  to  waken 
her.  But  no  word  would  she  speak,  and  no  motion  would 
she  make.  So,  suspectin’  somethin’  wrong,  didn’t  I  lay  her 
gently  down  agin,  and  run  into  a  neighbour’s  house  for  a 
light. 

“  Och !  och !  God  be  wid  us !  what  a  sight  did  I  see  when 
I  came  back  wid  the  light.  Wasn’t  there  my  poor  sisther 
lyin’  murdered  on  the  floor ;  her  face  covered  wi’  blood  ;  her 
long  black  hair  all  spread  about,  and  thickened  and  glued 
together  wid  the  life  strames  o’  the  poor  crathur ;  and  a  deep 
gash  in  her  forehead  :  and  wasn’t  there  John  Dowlan  lyin’  in 
another  corner,  mortal  drunk,  and  a  bloody  axe  beside  him. 
And,  och !  och !  och  !  wasn’t  it  the  dhrink  that  did  all  this  ? 
Hadn’t  they  been  dhrinkin’  and  fightin’  all  day  long  ?  and 
wasn’t  this  the  end  of  it  ?  It  was,  aghra — it  was  ?  Now, 
wouldn’t  that  sight  have  cured  any  one  of  dhrinkin’,  dear  ? 
A  cowld  and  desolate  house,  without  fire  or  candle  ;  a  mur¬ 
dered  woman ;  and  a  senseless  man,  lyin’  more  like  a  brute 
than  a  human  crathur  ;  and  two  poor,  naked,  starving  childer 
in  the  next  room,  sleepin’  on  a  lock  o’  strae,  and  not  knowin’ 
what  had  happened.  There  was  a  sight  for  you,  dear,  wasn’t 
it  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  I  shouldn’t  ever  allow  the  cursed  liquor 
to  approach  my  mouth  ?  ” 

“  And  what  became  of  Dowlan  ?  ” 

“  Och,  dear,  and  wasn’t  he  hanged  for  the  murder,  in  less 
than  six  weeks  after,  at  Armagh  !  ” 

There  was  a  peculiarity  about  the  old  woman,  which  struck 
every  one  who  saw  her,  on  the  occasion  of  which  we  are 
speaking — these  consisting  of  several  members  of  the  family, 
including  two  or  three  children,  whom  curiosity  had  gathered 
around  her.  This  peculiarity  consisted  in  certain  strange, 
earnest,  scrutinising  looks  which  she,  from  time  to  time,  fixed 
on  the  different  individuals  about  her. 

What  these  looks  meant,  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture, 
as  they  conveyed  no  distinct  expression  of  any  particular  pur¬ 
pose.  They  were  odd,  however,  and  remarkable. 

“  Now,  dears,”  said  the  old  woman,  after  she  had  talked 
herself  into  some  familiarity  with  her  auditory — a  familiarity 
which  had  been  further  promoted  by  a  basin  of  broth  and  a 
slice  of  bread — “  Now,  dears,  I  will  show  you  something  that 
1  wouldn’t  show  to  everybody.” 

And  she  began  rummaging  a  deep  pocket  which  hung  by 
her  side,  and  from  which  she  cautiously  drew  forth,  but  not 


farther  than  to  allow  of  its  being  barely  seen,  a  small  goldon 

crucifix. 

“  See,  dears,”  she  said,  addressing  the  children  ;  “  do  you 
know  what  that  is  ?  ” 

“  Is  that  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross  ?  ”  said  a  little  curly- 
headed  boy  of  about  five  years  of  age,  gazing  with  eager  curi¬ 
osity  on  the  sacred  emblem. 

“  Yes,  dear — yes,”  replied  the  old  woman,  stroking  the 
boy’s  head  kindly.  “  It  is,  jewel.  He  who  suffered  for  our 
sins,  and  through  whose  mediation  lies  the  only  road  to  sal¬ 
vation.” 

For  four  or  five  years  after  this,  the  little,  old,  Irish  beggar- 
woman  was  a  frequent,  although  not  a  very  regular,  visitor  of 
the  family  of  which  we  are  speaking,  where,  as  she  always 
suited  her  calls  to  the  tea  hour,  a  cup  of  that,  her  favourite 
beverage,  always  awaited  her. 

At  the  period  of  the  old  woman’s  first  visit  to  the  family 
alluded  to,  their  circumstances  were  comfortable ;  and,  for 
some  time  after,  they  continued  so. 

Misfortune,  however,  came,  how  or  by  what  means  it  is 
not  necessary  to  our  story  to  explain.  Be  if  snough  to  say 
that  Mr  Arthur  was  unfortunate,  and,  finally,  so  far  embar¬ 
rassed,  that  his  household  furniture  was  sequestrated  for  the 
rent.  The  day  of  sale  came,  and  the  fatal  red  flag  was  dis¬ 
played  at  one  of  the  windows. 

The  brokers  were  already  gathering  about  the  door,  which 
stood  wide  open  for  all  who  chose  to  enter. 

It  wanted  yet  about  twenty  minutes  to  the  hour  of  sale ; 
but,  as  has  been  said,  intending  purchasers  were  already 
crowding  about  the  door,  and  thronging  the  passages  of  the 
house.  Amongst  the  latter,  feebly  struggling  to  make  her 
way  in,  was  a  little  old  woman  in  a  gray  cloak.  It  was  the 
Irish  beggar-woman.  There  was  surprise,  and  an  expression 
of  deep  and  anxious  interest,  in  her  aged  countenance.  Push¬ 
ing  on,  she  found  out  the  apartment  in  which  the  unhappy 
family  had  assembled,  and  tottered  into  the  midst  of  them. 

The  sight  of  the  old  woman  at  such  a  moment  gave  much 
pain  to  both  Mrs  Arthur  herself  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family.  They  thought  it  a  most  unseasonable  visit. 

“  Och,  dear,  dear,  and  this  is  a  sorrowful  day  wid  ye,”  said 
the  old  woman  to  Mrs  Arthur.  “  Excuse  me  for  coming  at 
sich  a  time ;  but  I  heerd  of  your  misfortune,  and  thocht  it 
my  duty,  who  had  shared  of  your  comforts,  to  share  in  your 
distresses.  Will  you  spake  to  me  a  moment,  Mrs  Arthur, 
dear  ?  ” 

Mrs  Arthur  retired  with  her  to  a  window. 

“  Don’t  think  it  impertinent  of  me  axin,  dear,”  said  the 
old  woman ;  “  but  what ’s  all  this  for  ?  Is  it  the  rint,  dear  ?  ” 

Mrs  Arthur  told  her  it  was. 

“  And  how  much  is  it  now,  jewel  ?  Come  now,  dear,  don’t 
be  after  crying  your  eyes  out  in  that  way.  I  always  put  my 
trust  in  God  while  in  trouble,  dear ;  and,  perhaps,  He ’s 
nearer  you  this  blessed  moment  wid  assistance,  than  you  ’re 
thinkin’  of.  How  much  is  the  rint,  dear  ?  ” 

“  It  will  be  altogether  about  £20,”  replied  Mrs  Arthur, 
sobbing  and  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  old  woman’s  in¬ 
quiries,  which,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  they  were  put, 
she  would  have  deemed  impertinent. 

“Twenty  pound,  dear.  Well,  get  me  a  word  o’  your  hus¬ 
band,  as  there ’s  no  time  to  loose.” 

Mr  Arthur  was  immediately  brought  to  her. 

“  You’re  in  distress,  sir,  and  a  sorrowful  sight  it  is  to  me 
to  see  it ;  but,  maybe,  I  can  relieve  you,”  said  the  old  woman, 

“  Put  everybody  out  of  the  room  but  the  misthress  and 
yourself.” 

We  will  not  pause  to  describe  Mr  Arthur’s  astonishment  at 
this  address,  but  proceed. 

The  apartment  being  cleared — 

u  Now,  dears,  said  the  old  woman,  working  her  hand  into 
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the  deep  side-pocket  from  which  she  had  drawn  the  crucifix 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  from  which  she  now  pulled  forth 
an  old  leathern  purse — “Now  dears,  ax  no  questions,  and 
don’t  vex  me  wid  refusals  or  thanks.  Here ’s  twenty  gould 
guineas;  and  just  you  settle  wid  the  harpies,  Mr  Arthur, 
dear,  and  let  there  be  no  more  about  it.  You  '11  pay  me  back 
again  when  you  can,  as  I  will  be  always  cornin’  and  goin’  about 
the  house,  as  usual.  There,  dear,”  she  added,  handing  over 
twenty  guineas  to  Mr  Arthur,  which  she  had,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  counted  out  from  the  leathern  purse.  “  Take  that, 
and  run  away  wid  ye,  and  clear  the  house  o’  the  spal¬ 
peens.” 

Mr  Arthur  would  have  refused  the  money;  but  she  would 
hear  of  no  denial.  He  hastened  to  the  apartment  where  the 
person  sent  from  the  sheriff’s-officer  to  receive  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  and  the  auctioneer  were.  The  sale  had  just  begun. 
The  first  article  had  been  put  up,  when  Mr  Arthur  approached 
the  clerk  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

The  words  acted  like  a  charm.  The  whole  proceedings 
were  instantly  stopped:  the  rent  and  costs  were  paid; 
and,  in  ten  minutes  after,  the  house  was  cleared  of  stran¬ 
gers.  It  was  once  more  the  sanctuary  of  Arthur  and  his 
family. 

After  this,  matters  again  improved  with  Arthur.  The  old 
woman  continued  her  visits  as  formerly ;  but  steadily  refused 
receiving  back  any  part  of  the  twenty  guineas  she  had  ad¬ 
vanced — always  saying,  when  partial  repayments  were  of¬ 
fered  her — 

“  Not  now,  dear  :  wait  awhile  till  you  get  a  little  easier,  and 
maybes  you  ’ll  give  it  to  me  when  I  am  more  in  need  of  it 
than  at  present.” 

About  a  year  after,  the  old  woman  informed  Mrs  Arthur, 
one  day,  that  she  intended  going  to  Glasgow  to  see  some 
friends  she  had  there,  but  that  she  would  return  in  about  a 
month. 

To  Glasgow  she  accordingly  went,  as  was  ascertained  by 
subsequent  inquiry ;  but  she  never  returned,  nor  was  anything 
more  ever  heard  of  her  by  the  family  whom  she  had  so  sea¬ 
sonably  relieved. 


THE  HEIR  OF  INSHANNOCK. 

The  ill-fated  struggle  of  the  partisans  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
in  the  year  1745,  terminated,  as  our  readers  know,  in  the 
total  ruin  of  almost  all  who  were  engaged  in  that  unfortunate 
rebellion.  The  scaffold  was  deluged  with  the  noblest  blood 
in  Scotland;  and  even  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  became  penniless  wanderers 
in  a  foreign  land,  meeting  with  little  sympathy,  and  still  less 
relief. 

Amongst  those  who  preferred  the  risk  of  hanging  in  their 
own  country,  to  the  certainty  of  starvation  in  a  foreign  one, 
was  Reginald,  or,  as  he  was  usually  called,  Ranald  Grahame 
of  Inslrannock — a  gentleman  who  was  distantly  connected 
with  the  Viscounts  of  Dundee.  His  estates  were  extensive, 
although  his  rental  was  small.  He  resided  in  an  old  build¬ 
ing  called  the  Tower  of  Gloom,  which  stood  on  a  ridge  of  a 
terrific  defile  overhanging  Loch  Lomond. 

Great  rewards  were  offered  for  his  apprehension  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  who  entertained  towards  him  a  very  hostile  feeling, 
not  founded  in  any  patriotic  desire  to  put  down  a  rebel,  but 
from  an  old  grudge,  either  real  or  imaginary,  which  the  great 
M'Callum  Mor  was  not  disposed  to  stomach.  Hitherto, 
every  effort  to  capture  Reginald  had  been  fruitless ;  for, 
secure  in  the  devoted  attachment  of  his  tenantry,  and  the 
difficulty  of  an  approach  to  the  tower,  he  laughed  at  the 
(hreats  of  the  chief  of  the  Campbells,  although  backed  by  for¬ 


midable  government  proclamations.  It  was  to  this  security 
that  Reginald  became  a  victim.  In  his  earlier  years  he  had 
been  intimate  with  Donald  Campbell  of  Dungyle,  who, 
although  the  nominal  proprietor  of  these  lands,  derived  no¬ 
thing  from  them,  as  they  were  burdened  by  what  is  called,  in 
Scottish  law-language,  a  wadset.  Now,  Donald  found  it 
somewhat  inconvenient  to  live  upon  nothing,  or  next  to  it ; 
and  he  thought  it  no  bad  speculation  to  exchange  his  nominal 
estate  for  a  real  one,  by  handing  his  friend  Reginald  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  ministers  of  George  II.  ;  and,  in 
return,  quietly  taking  his  place  in  the  Tower  of  Gloom. 

Having  thus  made  up  his  mind  on  the  propriety  of  better¬ 
ing  his  condition,  and  having  reconciled  his  conscience  to  the 
betrayal  of  his  friend,  by  assuming  that,  as  Reginald  would, 
one  day  or  other,  be  infallibly  taken  prisoner  and  executed, 
it  wras  much  better,  although  it  might  shorten  his  life  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  that  a  friend  rather  than  a  stranger  should 
get  whatever  recompense  was  to  be  got.  Indeed,  if  any 
scruples  still  lurked  in  his  breast,  his  duties  as  a  citizen  at 
once  put  an  end  to  them,  for,  as  he  said,  “  a  true  patriot 
must  sacrifice  every  private  feeling  to  the  public  good.”  In¬ 
fluenced  by  these  mixed  considerations,  he  applied  for,  and 
obtained  a  promise,  if  he  should  be  able  to  surprise  the  Tower 
of  Gloom  and  its  commander,  that  he  would  be  rewarded 
with  a  gift  of  the  forfeited  estate  of  Inshannoclc. 

Having  made  every  arrangement,  in  the  event  of  success, 
Donald  Campbell,  with  a  body  of  retainers,  proceeded  to  the 
Tower  of  Gloom.  Hiding  his  followers  in  a  copse  of  wood 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  Donald  hastened  to  the  abode  of 
his  friend,  and  claiming  his  hospitality  was  readily  admitted 
as  an  inmate.  The  result  may  be  easily  anticipated :  Re¬ 
ginald  found  himself  a  prisoner,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Resolved  rather  to  perish  than  surrender,  the  unfortunate 
land  ran  to  an  apartment  overlooking  the  loch,  and  leaped 
from  the  window  into  the  water.  His  false  friend,  seeing  his 
desperate  efforts,  threw  him  a  rope,  as  if  in  kindness,  to  sup¬ 
port  him,  while  a  boat  came  near. 

“  That  rope  was  meant  for  my  neck,  and  I  leave  it  for  a 
traitor’s,”  were  the  last  words  that  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
betrayed  one. 

The  pangs  of  remorse  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  insidious 
Campbell.  He  leapt  himself  into  a  boat,  held  out  an  oar 
toward  his  drowning  friend,  with  real  oaths  of  fidelity ;  but 
Reginald  pushed  it  from  him,  and  abandoned  himself  to  death. 
The  waters  of  the  lake  are  singularly  transparent  near  the 
rock  on  which  the  Tower  of  Gloom  was  perched  ;  and  Camp¬ 
bell  beheld  his  victim  gradually  sinking,  till  he  seemed  to  lie 
among  the  broad  weeds  under  the  waters.  Once,  only  once, 
he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  him  lift  his  hand  as  if  to  reach 
his ;  and  that  dying  hand  never  left  his  remembrance. 

Campbell  having  thus  successfully  accomplished  the  enter¬ 
prise  he  had  projected,  applied  for  and  obtained  the  reward 
he  had  stipulated  for.  He  received  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
Inshannock ;  and  the  long  wished-for  Tower  of  Gloom  came 
into  his  hands,  together  with  the  sum  of  money  offered  for 
the  capture  or  death  of  Reginald.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
worldly  matters  went,  Donald  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Inshannock, 
had  no  cause  to  complain.  But  he  was  far  from  happy,  for 
he  could  not  but  reproach  himself  with  the  death  of  one  who, 
trusting  to  his  honour,  had  been  basely  betrayed ;  and  those 
reasons  of  expediency  which  had  satisfied  him  when  he  con¬ 
templated  the  deed,  after  its  accomplishment,  lost  all  their 
previous  efficacy.  He  had  another  and  separate  cause  of 
distress :  his  only  son,  Roderick,  a  promising  youth,  above 
sixteen  years  of  age,  had  suddenly  disappeared  in  the  year 
1745,  and  no  traces  of  him  whatever  could  be  found.  Every 
effort  had  been  made  to  discover  his  fate,  but  in  vain ;  thus, 
although  Donald  Campbell  was,  apparently,  a  man  of  opu¬ 
lence,  he  was  in  reality  a  much  less  happy  man  than  when 
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lie  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  knew  not  one  day  where 
he  was  to  look  for  provision  for  the  next. 

Although  this  enterprise  had  been  successful,  Campbell 
did  not  reap  all  the  fruits  of  his  perfidy ;  for  some  of  the  re¬ 
mote  portions  of  the  Highland  estate  which  he  had  procured 
a  gift  of  from  the  crown,  were  altogether  unproductive,  the 
tenants  refusing  to  recognise  any  other  chief  than  the  son  of 
the  deceased  proprietor.  William  Grahame  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  father’s  death,  a  boy  of  fifteen.  He  had  been  removed 
from  the  Tower  of  Gloom,  by  his  mother’s  relations,  about 
the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  placed 
by  them  in  the  Marischal  College  in  the  city  of  Aber¬ 
deen. 

The  lad,  who  had  no  great  taste  for  classical  literature,  was 
by  no  means  comfortable,  and  longed  to  return  to  the  purple 
heath  of  his  native  hills.  So  long  as  his  father  lived, 
William  behaved  himself  with  considerable  propriety,  and 
made  some  progress  in  his  studies ;  but,  no  sooner  did  the 
tidings  arrive  of  the  untimely  fate  of  the  ill-starred  Reginald, 
than  his  son  disappeared  from  the  University,  and  the  anxious 
search  of  his  friends  was  unable  to  obtain  any  traces  of  his 
flight.  Some  time  afterwards,  a  body  was  found  in  the  river 
Dee,  in  a  state  of  great  decomposition,  which  generally  was 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  young  man,  and  was  duly  interred 
as  the  corpse  of  the  last  Grahame  of  Inshannock. 

Time  hurried  on ;  and  the  new  proprietor  of  Inshannock 
had  begun  to  feel  the  effect  of  their  rapid  transit :  he  was  no 
longer  the  vigorous  man  of  forty ;  and  as  he  passed  towards 
the  period  of  threescore,  the  effects  of  age  told  severely 
upon  him. 

For  a  series  of  years,  Donald  Campbell  had  been  very 
much  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  a  set  of  caterans  or 
gipsies,  who  frequently  kept  him  in  a  state  of  siege  in  his 
tower. 

This  tower  was  of  the  true  Scottish  fabric,  divided  into 
three  stories :  the  highest  of  which  contained  the  dormi¬ 
tories  ;  the  second  or  middle  served  as  a  general  refectory ; 
and  the  lowest  contained  his  cattle,  which  required  this 
lodgment  at  night,  or  very  few  would  have  been  found  next 
morning. 

The  leader  of  the  gipsies  frequented  the  fans  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Firth,  well  mounted — paying  at  inns  and  ferries 
like  a  gentleman  ;  and  attended  by  bands  of  gillies  or  young 
pupils,  whose  green  coats,  cudgels,  and  knives,  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  feared  by  the  tenantry  of  the  Lennox.  The  gipsy 
chieftain  had  also  a  grim  cur  of  the  true  black-faced  breed, 
famous  for  collecting  or  driving  off  sheep,  and  therefore  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  own  name.  In  the  darkest  cleughs  or 
ravines,  or  in  the  deepest  snow,  this  faithful  animal  had 
never  been  known  to  abandon  the  flock  committed  to  his 
care,  or  to  fail  in  tracing  a  fugitive.  But  as  sight  and 
strength  began  to  fail,  the  four-footed  chieftain  was  deposed, 
imprisoned  in  a  byre  loft,  and  finally  sentenced  to  be 
drowned. 

In  one  of  those  drear  midnights  so  awful  to  travellers  in 
the  Highlands,  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  large  coarse  plaid,  strode 
from  a  stone  ridge,  on  the  border  of  Loch  Lomond,  into  a 
boat  which  he  had  drawn  from  its  covert.  He  rowed  reso¬ 
lutely  and  alone,  looking  carefully  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
till  he  suffered  the  tide  to  bear  his  little  bark  into  a  gorge  or 
gulf,  so  narrow,  deep,  and  dark,  that  no  escape  but  death 
seemed  to  await  him.  Precipices,  rugged  with  dwarf  shrubs 
and  broken  granite,  rose  more  than  a  hunched  feet  on  each 
side,  sundered  only  by  the  stream,  which  a  thirsty  season  had 
reduced  to  a  sluggish  and  shallow  pool.  The  boatman,  pois¬ 
ing  himself  erect  on  his  staff,  drew,  three  times,  the  end  of  a 
strong  chain  which  hung  among  the  underwood.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  basket  descended  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  cliff; 
and  having  moored  his  boat,  he  placed  himself  in  the  wicker 


carriage,  and  was  safely  drawn  into  a  crevice  high  in  the 
j  fissure  of  a  rock,  into  which  he  disappeared. 

The  boat  was  moored;  but  the  adventurer  had  not  ob¬ 
served  that  it  contained  another  passenger.  Underneath  a 
plank,  laid  artfully  along  its  bottom,  and  shrouded  in  his 
plaid  of  the  darkest  green,  another  man  had  been  lurking 
more  than  an  hour  before  the  owner  of  the  boat  entered  it, 
and  remained  hidden  by  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

His  purpose  was  answered.  He  had  now  discovered — 
what  he  had  sacrificed  many  a  perilous  night  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of — the  mode  by  which  the  owner  of  the 
Tower  of  Gloom  gained  access  to  his  impregnable  for¬ 
tress  unsuspected.  He  instantly  unmoored  the  boat, 
and  rowed  slowly  back  across  the  loch  to  an  island 
near  the  centre.  He  rested  on  its  oars,  and  looked  down 
into  the  transparent  water.  “  It  is  there  still,”  he  said 
to  himself;  and  drawing  close  among  the  rocks,  leaped 
on  dry  land.  A  dog  of  the  true  shepherd  breed  sat  waiting 
under  the  bushes,  and  ran  before  him  till  they  descended  to¬ 
gether  under  an  archway  of  stones  and  withered  branches. 
“  Watch  the  boat,”  said  the  Highlander  to  his  faithful  guide, 
who  sprang  immediately  away  to  obey  him.  Meanwhile  his 
master  lifted  up  one  of  the  gray  stones,  took  a  bundle  from 
beneath  it,  and  equipped  himself  in  such  a  suit  as  a  trooper 
of  Campbell’s  regiment  usually  wore.  He  then  looked  at  the 
edge  of  his  dirk,  and  returned  to  his  boat. 

Having  thus  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  secret 
mode  of  access  to  the  tower,  the  stranger  returned  to  the 
place  where  he  had  seen  the  basket  descending  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conveying  its  present  possessor  to  the  tower,  climbing 
up  its  rough  face  with  the  activity  acquired  by  mountain 
warfare.  He  hung  among  furze  and  broken  rocks  like  a 
wild  cat,  till  he  found  the  crevice  through  which  the  basket 
had  seemed  to  issue.  It  was  artfully  concealed  by  tufts  of 
heather ;  but,  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  forced  his 
Avay  into  the  interior.  There  the  deepest  darkness  con¬ 
founded  him,  till  he  had  laid  his  hands  on  a  chain,  which  he 
rightly  guessed  to  be  the  same  he  had  seen  hanging  on  the 
side  of  the  lake  when  Campbell  landed.  One  end  was  coiled 
up ;  but  he  readily  concluded  that  the  end  must  have  some 
communication  with  the  keep ;  and  he  followed  its  course, 
till  he  found  it  inserted  in  what  seemed  a  subterraneous  wall. 
A  crevice  behind  the  pulley  admitted  a  gleam  of  light ;  but, 
striving  to  raise  himself,  he  leaned  too  forcibly  on  the  chain, 
and  he  was  somewhat  startled  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  deep- 
toned  bell. 

Donald  Campbell  was  sitting  alone  in  the  chamber,  from 
the  windows  of  which,  fifteen  years  before,  his  betrayed 
friend,  Reginald  Grahame,  had  precipitated  himself  into  the 
lake  below.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  blazing  logs  on  the 
hearth.  The  thoughts  of  former  times  were  flitting  before 
him  :  he  pondered  on  the  days  of  his  youth,  before  ambition 
and  avarice  had  fixed  their  poisoned  arrows  in  his  heast ;  ere 
the  world  had  banished  those  notions  of  virtue  and  religion 
that  his  excellent  parents  had,  in  his  boyhood,  so  unceasingly 
inculcated.  Many  minor  delinquencies  had  he  committed ; 
but  the  crime  which  now  preyed  upon  his  mind,  was  the  be¬ 
trayal  of  his  friend,  embittered  as  it  was  by  the  reflection  of 
the  sordid  motive  that  induced  it. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  was  startled  by  one  of  those 
figures  which  fancy  so  frequently  suggests  to  a  disordered 
mind.  In  the  masses  of  the  burning  embers,  he  traced  the 
outline  of  a  face:  imagination  lent  its  aid;  and  he  recog¬ 
nised  a  resemblance  of  Reginald.  He  started  up  : — “  Avaunt, 
base  mockery ;  am  I  to  be  daunted  with  a  more  figment  of 
the  brain  ?  Alas  !  trifles  now  disturb  me.  If  I  have  sinned, 
I  have  suffered  :  the  loss  of  my  only  son  has  been  the 
penalty.  I  have  paid  for  my  misdeeds.”  So  saying,  he  sat 
back  on  his  chair  quite  exhausted ;  and,  at  that  moment,  the 
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bell  rung.  At  the  deep  and  hollow  sound  he  cast  his  eyes  fear¬ 
fully  round,  but  made  no  attempt  to  rise,  though  he  stretched 
his  hand  towards  a  staff  which  lay  near  him.  The  stranger 
saw  the  tremor  of  the  dismayed  Lord  of  the  Tower,  and  put- 
ing  his  lips  to  the  crevice,  murmured,  “  Father,”  in  a  low 
and  supplicating  tone.  That  word  made  Campbell  tremble. 
But  when  Grahame  added,  “Father!  father!  save  me,”  he 
sprang  to  the  wall,  drew  back  the  iron  bolts  of  a  narrow 
door,  invisible  to  any  eye  but  his  own,  and  gave  admission  to 
the  muffled  man,  who  leaped  eagerly  in.  Years  had  passed 
since  Campbell  had  seen  his  son,  and  many  rumours  had 
been  spread  that  the  younger  Campbell  had  not  really 
perished,  but  had  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Pretender. 
The  hopes  and  love  of  the  father  all  revived  in  one  moment ; 
and  the  sudden  apparition — the  appeal  for  mercy — had  full 
effect  on  his  imagination.  The  voice,  eyes,  and  figure  of 
the  stranger,  resembled  his  son :  all  else  might  and  must  be 
changed  by  the  lapse  of  so  many  years.  He  wept  like  an 
infant  on  liis  shoulder,  grasped  his  hand  a  hundred  times,  and 
forgot  to  blame  him  for  the  rash  disloyalty  he  had  shown  to 
his  father’s  cause. 

Roderick,  in  explanation,  mentioned  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances  explanatory  of  the  reasons  of  his  evasion :  how  he 
had  escaped,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  to  France,  wherS  he 
had  endeavoured  to  earn  a  scanty  livelihood ;  and  how  he  had, 
at  last,  resolved  to  revisit  his  native  land,  in  hopes  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  forgiveness  of  his  father.  His  narrative  was  much 
abridged  by  the  fond  delight  of  the  old  man  weeping  and 
rejoicing  over  the  return  of  his  prodigal  son. 

Old  Campbell  eagerly  asked  by  what  happy  chance  he  had 
discovered  the  secret  entrance,  and  whether  any  present  danger 
threatened  him.  Roderick  answered  the  first  question,  by 
repeating  what  our  readers  are  already  acquainted  with ;  and 
he  added,  in  answer  to  the  second,  that  he  feared  nothing  but 
the  emissaries  of  the  government,  from  whom  he  could  not  be 
better  concealed  than  in  the  Tower  of  Gloom.  Old  Campbell 
agreed  with  joyful  eagerness ;  but  presently  added  : — 

“  Roderick,  my  boy,  we  must  trust  in  Annette :  she ’s  too 
near  in  kin  to  betray  you ;  and  ye  were  to  have  been  her 
spouse.” 

Then  he  explained  that  his  niece  was  the  only  one  person 
in  his  household  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the  basket  and 
the  bell :  that,  by  her  help,  he  could  provide  a  mattress  and 
provisions  for  his  son ;  but,  without  it,  he  would  be  forced  to 
hazard  the  most  dangerous  inconveniences. 

Roderick  was  commanded  to  return  into  the  cavern  pas¬ 
sage,  while  his  delighted  father  prepared  his  kinswoman  for 
her  new  guest ;  and  he  listened  greedily  to  catch  the  answers 
Annette  gave  to  her  uncle’s  tale.  He  heard  the  hurry  of  her 
steps  preparing,  as  he  supposed,  a  larger  supper  for  the  old 
laird’s  table,  with  the  simplicity  and  hospitality  of  a  Highland 
maiden.  He  was  not  mistaken.  When  the  bannocks,  and 
grouse,  and  claret  were  arranged,  Campbell  presented  his 
restored  son  to  the  mistress  of  the  feast.  Roderick  was  pale 
and  dumb  as  he  looked  upon  her.  She  came  before  him  like 
a  dream  of  some  lovely  picture  remembered  in  his  youth ;  and 
with  her  came  some  remembrance  of  his  former  self.  The 
good  old  laird,  forgetting  that  his  niece  had  been  but  a  child, 
and  his  son  a  stripling,  when  they  parted,  indulged  the  joy 
of  his  heart,  by  asking  Annette,  a  thousand  times,  whether 
she  remembered  her  betrothed  husband  ;  and  urging  his  son, 
since  he  Avas  still  unmarried,  to  pledge  his  promised  bride. 

Annette,  Avhose  predilections  in  favour  of  her  cousin  had 
been  created  by  association — for  she  remembered  him  as  far 
back  as  her  recollections  went — rejoiced  at  his  re-appearance 
after  so  long  an  interval,  and  seemed  by  no  means  disinclined 
to  listen  to  her  uncle’s  proposition. 

Besides  the  persons  just  mentioned,  there  were  present  in 
the  apartment  an  old  woman,  and  a  dog,  also  evidently  ad- 
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vanced  in  years.  The  latter,  upon  the  entrance  of  Roderick, 
saluted  him  with  a  loud  bark  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  suddenly 
paused  in  the  middle  of  his  hostile  demonstrations,  and,  after 
smelling  for  half  a  minute,  as  if  he  Avas  investigating  Avhat 
sort  of  person  the  intruder  Avas,  quietly  retreated  to  his  place 
by  the  fireside,  apparently  satisfied  that  all  was  right. 

The  fire  on  the  hearth  Avas  replenished,  and  burnt  cheer¬ 
fully.  Immediately  opposite  to  the  dog,  on  one  side  of  the 
ingle,  sat  the  woman.  She  AAras  aged,  and  bent  almost  double, 
Avith  no  apparent  sense  of  sight  or  hearing,  though  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  spindle  she  was  twirling ;  and  sometimes, 
when  the  laird  raised  his  voice,  she  put  her  lean  hand  on  the 
hood  that  covered  her  ears. 

“Do  you  not  remember  poor  old  Moome?”  said 
Annette;  and  the  laird  led  his  supposed  son  towards  the 
superannuated  crone,  though  Avithout  expecting  any  mark  of 
recognition.-  Whether  she  had  noticed  anything  that  had 
passed,  could  not  be  gathered  from  her  idiot  laugh ;  and  she 
had  almost  ceased  to  speak.  Therefore,  as  if  only  dumb 
domestic  animals  had  been  sitting  by  his  hearth,  Campbell 
pursued  his  arrangements  for  his  son’s  safety ;  advising  him 
to  sleep  composedly  in  the  Avooden  panelled  bed  that  formed 
a  closet  off  this  chamber,  Avithout  regarding  the  half-living 
skeleton,  Avho  never  left  her  corner.  He  gave  him  his  bless¬ 
ing  and  departed,  taking  Avith  him  his  niece  and  the  key  of 
this  dreary  room,  promising  to  return  and  watch  by  his  bed¬ 
side.  He  came  back  in  a  feAv  minutes ;  and,  while  Roderick 
couched  himself  on  his  mattress,  took  his  station  by  the  fire 
and  fell  asleep,  overcome  Avith  joy. 

The  embers  gradually  sunk  on  the  hearth,  and  the  light 
diminished  in  proportion.  Roderick,  Avho  had  lain  aAvake 
for  some  time,  began  to  feel  the  approach  of  sleep  ;  and, 
Avhilst  in  a  state  of  transition,  he  observed,  by  the  dying 
embers  of  the  fire,  the  old  woman  cautiously  rise,  and,  re¬ 
moving  the  dirk  from  the  side  of  her  sleeping  master,  ap¬ 
proach  his  bed  with  cautious  step  and  silent  tread.  The 
astonishment  of  Roderick  at  beholding  this  infirm  creature 
advance,  Avith  a  purpose  so  evidently  hostile,  Avas  so  great 
that,  in  place  of  jumping  from  his  couch,  and  wresting  the 
weapon  from  the  hands  of  its  Aveak  and  attenuated  possessor, 
he  lay  fascinated,  as  birds  are  said  to  be  by  the  eye  of  the 
rattlesnake,  until  the  actual  advent  of  the  apparent  assassin. 
The  motions  of  the  beldame  were  carefully  watched  in  a 
quarter  Avhich  she  little  suspected ;  for  she  had  barely  reached 
the  couch  on  which  her  intended  victim  reposed,  and  ere  she 
could  raise  her  arm  to  strike,  than  the  aged  dog  sprung  at 
her  throat,  and  brought  her  to  the  ground,  from  Avhich  she 
never  rose  again  :  the  frail  thread  of  her  existence  had  been 
snapped  by  the  suddenness  of  the  onset. 

This  unexpected  occurrence  aAAmke  the  Lord  of  the  ToAver, 
who,  springing  up,  beheld  the  nurse  lying  on  the  ground, 
Avith  the  dog  growling  over  her. 

This  at  once  aroused  Roderick  from  his  trance ;  and  he 
briefly  explained  to  his  father  the  singularly  mysterious  scene 
he  had  Avitnessed,  and  the  fact  of  his  rescue  by  the  Avonderful 
sagacity  of  the  dog. 

The  father  Avas  perfectly  amazed  that  such  an  attempt- 
should  have  been  made  on  the  life  of  his  son  by  one  Avhom  he 
naturally  supposed  would,  as  his  ATassal,  have  rather  died  a 
thousand  deaths  than  have  touched  the  hair  of  the  head  of 
the  son  of  her  chief.  The  only  plausible  ground  he  could 
assign  for  this  murderous  attempt  Avas  the  insanity  of  the  old 
Avoman,  Avho,  perhaps,  perplexed  by  the  unexpected  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  stranger  in  a  place  Avhere  none  had  heretofore  been, 
had,  by  some  hallucination,  fancied  him  a  robber  ;  and, 
under  this  impression,  had  boldly  gone  forAvard  to  do  battle 
for  the  laird. 

“  Dear  Roderick,”  said  the  father,  “  this  is  a  sad  Avelcome 
to  the  ToAver  of  Gloom.  If  I  was  superstitious,  I  should 
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augur  something  bad  from  this  event.  Poor  MoomeJ  she 
had  long  been  a  faithful  servant,  and  I  could  have  wished 
her  fate  different.  We  must  conceal  it  from  Annette.  She 
•will  be  sufficiently  unhappy  as  it  is  ;  and  it  would  be  cruel  to 
add  to  her  annoyance  by  disclosing  the  strange  fact  that  she 
had  perished  in  attempting  the  life  of  her  benefactor  s  son. 
Once  more,  good  night,  dear  boy.” 

So  saying,  he  pressed  his  son’s  forehead  to  his  lips,  and 
removing  the  body,  left  Roderick  to  his  onto  thoughts. 

Poor  Annette  was  shocked  exceedingly  by  the  unexpected 
death  of  the  nurse ;  but  sorrow  is  said  to  be  near  akin  to 
love ;  and,  in  the  delicate  attentions  of  her  cousin,  Roderick, 
the  fair  Celt  felt  her  grief  strangely  soothed,  and  her  bosom 
experience  sensations  to  which  it  had  previously  been  a 
stranger. 

Old  Campbell  witnessed  the  progress  of  this  passion  with 
great  delight,  and  gave  the  young  couple  every  opportunity 
for  studying  “  la  belle  passon :  ”  indeed,  the  necessary  con¬ 
finement  of  Roderick  in  the  tower  threw  them  so  much  to¬ 
gether,  that  it  was  no  wonder  they  became  attached  to  each 
other. 

The  scene  from  the  top  of  the  tower  was  magnificent :  the 
clear  and  pellucid  waters  of  the  fairest  of  Scotland’s  lakes  at 
its  feet ;  the  isles  with  which  its  glassy  bosom  was  studded, 
looked  like  so  many  fairy  bowers  ;  and  the  magnificent  range 
of  mountains  to  the  northward,  added  to  the  grandeur  of  a 
scene  the  beauty  of  which  words  can  afford  but  an  inadequate 
idea.  Often,  at  night,  by  the  light  of  the  silvery  moon,  the 
cousins  would  repair  to  this  favourite  seat,  where  Roderick 
would  speak 

“  Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 

Of  hair-breadth  ’scapes  i’  the  imminent  deadly  breach ; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 

And  sold  to  slavery;” 

whilst  Annette  listened  breathless,  but  delighted,  to  his 
words. 

It  was  here  that  he  first  ventured  to  breathe  of  love. 
Seizing  the  guitar  from  his  cousin’s  hand,  he  poured  forth 
his  feelings  in  the  following  verses  : — 

“  Impell’d  by  angry  fate's  decree 
In  foreign  lands  to  roam, 

With  heavy  heart  I  bid  adieu 
To  happiness  and  home. 

“  I  braved  the  perils  of  the  land — 

The  dangers  of  the  sea ; 

But  every  suffering  is  repaid 
By  one  kind  look  from  thee.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  our  readers  with  all  the  love 
passages  between  the  two  love-sick  swains,  which,  although 
exceedingly  interesting  to  the  parties  themselves,  is  anything 
but  agreeable  to  any  one  else.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
Annette  yielded  her  heart  to  her  cousin,  and  that  her  uncle 
rejoiced  at  the  surrender.  A  change  for  the  better  was 
evident  in  Roderick.  He  was  no  longer  the  gloomy  repulsive 
individual  that  he  once  was.  His  manners  gradually  soft¬ 
ened  ;  and  even  the  coldness  with  which  he  originally  repelled 
his  father’s  kindness,  began  to  disappear.  He  had  been 
barely  a  fortnight  in  the  tower,  when  he  expressed  an  urgent 
desire  to  be  allowed  to  leave  it  for  a  short  time.  Old  Camp¬ 
bell  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this,  and  represented  the 
great  risk  he  ran  in  leaving  a  place  of  security,  and  exposing 
himself  to  the  chance  of  apprehension  :  he  also  expressed 
some  curiosity  to  know  what  engagement  could  lure  him  from 
his  father’s  house  at  such  a  time.  Roderick  replied  that, 
were  the  business  his  own,  he  would  not  have  scrupled  to 
have  explained  everything  to  his  father ;  but,  as  any  disclo¬ 
sure  would  compromise  other  persons,  he  could  not,  as  a  man 
of  honour,  betray  a  trust  that  had  been  confided  in  him, 


The  laird,  whose  notions  of  honour  were  somewhat  lax,  was 
not  altogether  convinced  by  this  reasoning ;  but  he  did  not 
press  his  opposition  further;  and  Roderick  was  allowed  to 
depart. 

After  the  absence  of  a  week,  Roderick  returned,  and  was 
welcomed  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  by  his  father  and 
cousin.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  again  left  the  tower  for  a 
few  days ;  but  these  absences  became  less  and  less,  as  his 
love  prospered.  One  day  his  father,  who  had  been  from 
home  for  some  time,  returned,  and,  calling  his  son  and  niece 
to  liis  presence,  said — 

“  My  dear  Roderick,  you  are  now  a  free  man — I  hold  here 
a  free  pardon  for  all  offences.  The  interest  of  our  chief  with 
government  has  effected  this.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  ever 
ready  to  assist  his  clansmen ;  and  the  faults  and  errors  of 
the  son  have  been  overlooked  in  the  services  of  the  father. 
No  obstacle  longer  remains  to  your  nuptials  with  my  beloved 
niece :  take  her  from  my  hand  as  the  greatest  treasure  I  can 
give  you.” 

Roderick’s  passion  was  equal  to  her  rapture.  Here  was 
every  obstacle  removed.  He  could  again  appear  in  the  world 
as  a  free  agent,  and  the  husband  of  one  whose  beauty  was  her 
least  recommendation. 

“  Father,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  know  not  how  to  express 

my  gratitude  for  these  favours.  Henceforth  you  shall” - 

And  here  he  paused — a  blush  came  over  his  haughty  features, 
and  the  sentence  was  left  unfinished. 

A  week  before  the  nuptials,  the  old  man  took  his  son 
aside : — 

“  Roderick,  I  have  something  for  your  private  ear.” 

“  I  attend.” 

“  It  is  painful  for  a  father  to  declare  his  unworthiness  to 
his  own  offspring ;  but  it  must  be.  A  bitter  remorse  has,  for 
many  years,  soured  my  existence.  My  wealth  is  consider¬ 
able  ;  but  it  is  a  burden  to  me,  because  it  originated  in — 
blood!” 

Roderick  answered  not. 

“  You  must  have  heard  that  this  tower  once  belonged  to 
another  ?” 

The  son  started. 

“  I  have.” 

“  I  betrayed  my  friend.  He  perished,  not  by  my  hands, 
but  by  my  fault ;  and  from  that  moment  deep  remorse  has 
filled  my  bosom :  but  of  that  no  more.  A  sense  of  justice 
induces  me  to  act  decisively.  Reginald  Graliame  had  a  son.” 

Roderick  rose  from  his  seat,  but  made  no  reply. 

“  It  is  of  him  I  would  speak.  Circumstances  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  believe  that  the  leader  of  the  caterans  who  pur¬ 
sued  me  so  long — who  harried  my  lands,  and  injured  my 
crops — was  that  son.  His  feelings  towards  me  must  be 
deadly  ;  but  I  forgive  him.  It  is  but  natural  that  he  should 
hate  the  destroyer  of  his  father.  Would  that  he  knew  the 
pangs  I  have  suffered — the  anguish  I  have  felt.” 

“  And  is  this  true  ?  Was  your  remorse  so  great?  Have 
you  repented  of  this  cruel  act  ?” 

“  Deeply — deeply,  my  son ;  but  what  avails  it  ?” 

“  Much;  for  contrition” - And  he  paused. 

“  Proceed.” 

“  I  mean  to  say  that  a  contrite  heart  is  acceptable  to 
Heaven .” 

“  I  hope  it  is — I  believe  it  is.  But,  to  proceed : — I  have 
enough  to  make  you  and  Annette  comfortable ;  and  it  is  my 
wish  to  return  to  my  own  estate,  now  redeemed  from  the 
burdens  which  once  pressed  heavily  upon  it.  If  young 
Grahame  fives,  as  I  suspect  he  does,  I  will  surrender  his 
father’s  lands.  I  ask  not  his  forgiveness — that  I  expect 
not — but  I  request  him  to  take  back  his  own.  Have  I  your 
consent?” 

“  Most  cordially.” 
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“  Then  all  is  right.  I  must  see  the  gipsy  chief.  I  will 
place  myself  in  his  hands.” 

“  Nay,  nay,  think  not  of  that.  I  will  myself  see  him.” 

“  No,  no ;  if  he  slays  me,  he  but  extinguishes  a  light  that 
soon  must  be  quenched;  but  if  he  murder  you,  I  am  left 
desolate,  and  Annette  miserable.” 

“  Feel  no  alarm  :  he  knows  me  not.  As  a  stranger,  I  will 
seek  him  ;  and,  be  assured,  no  harm  will  befall  me.” 

After  much  resistance,  the  old  man  yielded ;  and  Roderick 
left  the  tower  that  night.  The  only  companion  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  messenger  of  peace  was  the  dog,  who  had  so 
strangely  rescued  Roderick  from  the  maniacal  attempt  of  the 
old  nurse.  This  escort  was  accidental,  and  was  not  discovered 
until  the  traveller  had  crossed  the  lake  in  the  boat,  which  his 
own  hand  rowed ;  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  as  he  jumped 
ashore,  the  animal,  who  had  quietly  slipped  aboard,  made  its 
appearance. 

“Poor  fellow,”  said  Roderick,  patting  him  on  the  head; 
“  what  has  brought  you  here  ?  your  old  limbs  are  more  fitted 
for  the  fireside,  than  for  the  devious  path  I  must  tread.  I 
fear  me  you  will  regret  exchanging  the  comforts  of  the  tower 
for  the  scanty  food  of  the  mountain  glen.” 

The  distance  Roderick  had  to  go  was  considerable ;  and 
although  a  good  walker,  and  accustomed  to  traverse  districts 
as  wild,  if  not  wilder,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  more  than 
thirty  miles  of  his  journey;  for,  as  the  dog  gave  evident 
tokens  of  fatigue,  and  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  him,  he 
slackened  his  pace,  and  proceeded  with  less  rapidity.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  the  traveller  had  wandered  considerably 
from  the  right  path :  he  saw  no  traces  of  civilisation  about 
him ;  he  was  apparently  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  boundless 
moor. 

“Well,  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  heath  has  been  my 
bed — probably  it  will  not  be  the  last ;  and  if  it  must  be,  I 
will  roll  myself  up  in  my  plaid  and  sleep  till  dawn.  0 
Oscar,  you  old  fool,  why  did  you  not  remain  where  you  were ; 
you  have  deprived  me  of  at  least  ten  miles  of  my  journey,  and 
a  comfortable  bed  to  boot.” 

At  this  moment  the  horizon  was  illumined  by  a  flash  of 
what  is  termed  sheet  lightning,  and  Roderick  observed  what 
appeared  to  be  a  dwelling  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
The  discovery  was  certainly  far  from  displeasing;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  place  was  much  out  of  the  way,  Roderick  natu¬ 
rally  enough  conjectured  it  to  be  some  little,  snug  dwelling, 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  illicit  distillation. 

After  the  ordinary  pleasures  frequently  enjoyed  by  those 
•who  wander  in  unknown  paths,  through  Highland  districts, 
of  plunging  knee-deep  in  quag-mires,  and  getting  thoroughly 
drenched  by  the  cooling  mists  from  the  mountains,  Roderick, 
with  some  difficulty,  arrived  at  the  wished-for  haven.  It  was 
a  small  and  tolerably  looking  bothy,  containing,  so  far  as 
the  wanderer  could  ascertain,  a  but  and  a  ben.  Peeping 
through  a  chink,  in  the  small  orifice  intended  for  a  window, 
it  was  with  no  ordinary  delight  he  beheld  a  capital  peat  fire 
burning  with  more  than  accustomed  briskness.  As  the 
door  was  fastened,  he  “  tirled  at  the  pin,”  as  the  old  bal¬ 
lads  term  it.  A  hoarse,  but  evidently  female  voice  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“  Wha ’s  that,  to  disturb  an  honest  woman  at  this  time  o’ 
night  ?  " 

“A  stranger,  who  has  lost  his  way.” 

“  Awa  wi’  ye ;  we ’ve  nae  room  for  strangers  in  this  ldn- 
ty;  gang  your  ways.” 

“  But,  my  good  woman,  I  really  can  do  no  such  thing. 
Have  you  the  conscience — can  you  think  of  sending  me  back 
to  the  bleak  moor,  through  which  I ’ve  been  passing,  when 
you  have  such  a  capital  fire  blazing  away  here  ?  Come  now, 
have  some  compassion.” 

“  Let  him  in,  Christie,”  exclaimed  another  voice,  proceed¬ 


ing  evidently  from  one  of  a  different  gender ;  “  perhaps  he 
may  come  from  Macpherson.” 

The  mandate  was  obeyed ;  and  Roderick  found  himself  in 
presence  of  two  men,  dressed  in  military  attire,  and  a  middle- 
aged  woman  of  somewhat  repulsive  aspect.  The  warlike  in¬ 
dividuals  were  making  themselves  comfortable  over  a  bottle  of 
mountain-dew;  and  the  potency  of  the  “fire-water,”  as  the 
Indians  term  it,  was  pretty  evident,  from  the  flushed  counte¬ 
nance  and  thick  utterance  of  the  drinkers. 

“I  am  sorry  to  intrude  on  you,  gentlemen,”  apologised 
Roderick  ;  “  but  I  lost  my  way  on  the  neighbouring  moor, 
and  my  good  stars  guided  me  to  this  habitation,  where  I 
hope ” - 

“  No  apologies — no  apologies,  sir ;  I  have  seen  service, 
sir ;  I  receive  his  Majesty’s  pay,  and  know  how  to  treat  a 
gentleman  as  he  ought  to  be  treated,  sir.  Will  you  join  us 
in  a  glass,  sir  ?” 

Roderick  was  by  no  means  desirous  of  partaking  of  the 
offer  thus  so  ostentatiously  offered  ;  but,  as  it  was  his  wish  to 
conciliate  rather  than  offend,  he  pocketed  his  pride,  and  took 
his  place  at  the  deal  board,  which,  placed  on  the  top  of  an 
old  whisky  cask,  served  for  a  table. 

“  May  I  be  bold  enough,  sir,  to  ask,  whom  I  have  the 
honour  of  pledging,”  quoth  the  inviter,  filling  his  glass. 
“  My  name,  sir,  is  Sergeant  Patullo — Sergeant  Patullo,  of  his 
Majesty’s  fifth  troop  of  cavalry.” 

With  some  hesitation,  the  name  of  Campbell  was  uttered 
by  Roderick. 

“  Campbell,  sir  ?  good  name  —  loyal  subjects  to  his 
gracious  Majesty.  Mr  Campbell,  allow  me  to  introduce 
Private  Kincaid.  Your  health,  Mr  Campbell.  Are  you  in 
the  army,  Mr  Campbell  ?  Pardon  me  for  the  question,  sir  ; 
but  you  have  a  fine  military  look.” 

“  I  am  not  presently  employed,  although,  at  one  period,  I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  service ;  but  pray,  sir — question  for  ques¬ 
tion — may  I  ask  what  accident  I  am  to  attribute  the  presence 
of  two  military  gentlemen  in  this  out-of-the-way  place  in  the 
Highlands  ?” 

“You  may  well  call  it  out  of  the  way,  sir;  but  a  soldier’s 
duty,  sir,  requires  his  presence  where  his  country  calls  him, 
sir.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  I  cannot  divulge  to  so  polite  a 
gentleman  (more  especially,  sir,  as,  with  your  leave,  there  is 
somewhat  a  scant  of  good  breeding  in  this  petticoat  country) 
the  cause  of  our  presence  here ;  but  State  secrets,  sir,  must 
not  be  divulged.” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  Roderick.  “  I  cannot  press  you 
further.  You  will  forgive  me  for  pleading  fatigue  ;  but,  with 
your  leave,  I  must  take  a  hurried  nap,  as  I  require  to  be 
early  on  my  road  to-morrow  morning.  Good  night,  gentle¬ 
men.”  So  saying,  he  threw  himself  on  a  bed  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  wrapping  himself  up  in  his  plaid.  The  dog  took 
his  place  beside  him. 

Roderick  soon  fell  asleep.  How  long  he  slumbered  he 
did  not  know;  but  was  awakened  at  last  by  a  confused 
Babel  of  voices.  Opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  third  person 
present,  and  discovered  a  face  which  seemed  familiar.  The 
discovery  was  anything  but  pleasant;  and  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  remain  quiet,  and  to  counterfeit  that  repose  which 
he  certainly  was  far  from  feeling. 

The  parties  engaged  in  altercation  had  evidently  been 
drinking  deeply.  The  sergeant  had  thrown  by  his  precision, 
and  was  talking  volubly. 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you,  ye  Hieland  blackguard,  the  man ’s  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  you  shall  not  disturb  him.” 

“  But,”  replied  the  stranger,  “  I ’m  no  going  to  be  a  fule, 
if  you  are  ane,  sergeant.  If  ony  o’  the  band  get  an  inkling 
of  what  I ’m  about,  ye  ’ll  never  pit  saut  on  their  tails.” 

“  Nonsense,”  quoth  Private  Kincaid ;  “  the  man’s  asleep, 
and  never  dreaming  of^caterans,  or  the  Glen  of  Benvorlich, 
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1  wisli  thae  Highland  devils  may  be  as  sound  as  lie  is  when 
we  get  there.” 

“  Just  let  him  be  quiet,  Macpherson,”  said  the  sergeant. 
“  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  fifty  guineas  as  you  are.  Come, 
let ’s  be  jolly — fill  your  tumbler,  and  don’t  shirk.” 

Roderick,  who,  on  other  occasions,  would  have  scorned 
to  have  become  an  eavesdropper,  was  impelled,  by  strong 
and  urgent  reasons,  to  be  a  listener ;  and  he  easily 
gathered,  from  the  broken  and  disjointed  conversation  of  the 
parties,  that  Macpherson  had  been  connected  with  the  band 
of  caterans  of  whom  the  titular  Inshannock  was  the  leader  ; 
that,  from  a  quarrel,  he  had  resolved  to  betray  his  com¬ 
panions  ;  and,  induced  by  a  government  reward  and  pro¬ 
mise  of  pardon,  had  made  the  bothy  a  trysting-place,  from 
whence  he  was  to  be  conducted  to  a  village  some  few  miles 
distant,  where  a  detachment  of  the  king’s  troops  was 
stationed,  from  whence  he  was  to  guide  them  to  the  hiding- 
place  of  those  who  were  sought. 

By  this  time  the  small  hours  were  gradually  becoming 
larger,  and  daylight  was  beginning  to  creep  through  the  cre¬ 
vices  in  the  diminutive  window.  The  revellers  were  thor¬ 
oughly  inebriated ;  and  Macpherson,  no  longer  awed  by  his 
commander-in-chief,  again  avowed  his  determination  of 
rousing  the  object  of  his  curiosity.  The  sergeant  hiccupped 
a  negative,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid ;  and  Macpher¬ 
son  advanced  as  steadily  as  the  effect  of  his  libations  would 
permit,  to  the  side  of  the  bed  where  Roderick  lay,  apparently 
fast  asleep.  The  man  of  curiosity  tottered  onwards  towards 
the  bed ;  but  fate  had  willed  that  he  should  be  baffled,  for 
Oscar,  who  had  been  watching  his  footsteps  with  jealous 
care,  sprang  upon  him,  as  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  remove 
the  plaid  from  the  head  of  the  supposed  sleeper.  The  sud¬ 
denness  of  the  attack  brought  the  intruder  to  the  ground ; 
and  the  fall  entirely  removed  any  glimmerings  of  reason 
which  his  previous  inebriety  had  left  him.  There  he  lay  all 
his  length  in  a  state  of  hopeless  intoxication. 

“  Served  him  right,”  mutually  exclaimed  the  sergeant  and 
the  private ;  “  but  what  can  you  expect  from  a  Mac  ?” 

“  The  Macphersons,  Macgregors,  and  all,  are  not  much 
better  than  savages,”  added  the  sergeant ;  who,  being  a  Low- 
lander,  felt  that  contempt  for  the  Highlander  so  common 
amoncrst  the  more  southern  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 

O 

It  is  a  curious  fact — perhaps  affording  better  evidence  of 
the  distinctiveness  of  the  two  races  inhabiting  North  Britain 
than  any  other — that  the  dislike  of  the  Lowlanders,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  lower  orders,  towards  their  brethren  of  the 
mountains,  was  extreme,  both  at  the  period  when  the  events 
here  related  occurred,  and  long  previously;  even  in  these 
modern  times  some  portion  of  the  leaven  remains.  This 
feeling  Sergeant  Patullo,  a  native  of  Dalkeith,  shared  with 
his  compatriots. 

Roderick  rose  from  the  bed  not  much  refreshed,  but  in¬ 
finitely  delighted  by  the  unexpected  manner  in  which  the 
attempt  of  Macpherson  had  been  frustrated.  Shaking  hands 
with  the  two  military  personages,  who  were  just  able  to  keep 
their  feet,  and  giving  his  repulsive  hostess  a  gratuity  for  her 
night’s  lodgings,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  accompanied 
by  his  faithful  companion. 

“  Oscar,  twice  have  you  saved  me ;  and  your  last  service 
was  greater  than  your  first.  Henceforward  we  never  part.” 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  accomplished  -with  speed  and 
safety.  The  glen  of  Benvorlich  was  reached.  Two  days 
afterwards  the  king’s  troops  arrived ;  but  the  nest  wras  cold, 
and  not  one  trace  of  the  caterans  could  be  found.  Little  did 
the  worthy  sergeant  imagine  through  whose  timely  infor¬ 
mation  the  well-arranged  scheme  had  proved  abortive.  On 
the  contrary,  his  suspicions  rested  on  Macpherson,  who  was 
taken  back,  in  custody,  to  the  port  of  Monteith,  and  there 
dismissed  with  ignominy.  A  week  or  two  afterwards,  he 


was  found  murdered,  with  a  label  on  his  breast,  bearing  these 
words — “  The  proper  reward  of  a  traitor.” 

The  day  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  nuptials,  Roderick 
returned  in  safety — Oscar  following  at  his  heel.  He  made 
no  mention  of  his  adventure  in  the  bothy,  or  his  second 
obligation  to  his  canine  attendant :  lie  merely  observed  that 
his  journey  had  been  prosperous. 

“  Father,  I  have  seen  him ;  and  in  the  leader  of  the  cate¬ 
rans,  the  heir  of  Inshannock  was  detected.  He  knew  me 
not  as  your  son.  I  told  him  your  sorrow  and  your  proffer; 
and  here  is  his  answer.” 

Here  he  delivered  a  letter  to  Campbell,  who,  hastily  unfold¬ 
ing  it,  read  as  follows  : — 

“  Donald  Campbell, — In  vain  you  seek,  by  offering  back 
my  own,  to  extinguish  my  hatred.  It  is  not  by  gifts  that 
you  could  deter  me  from  my  revenge.  Repent ;  and  if  the 
remorse  your  messenger  so  forcibly  describes  is  genuine,  it 
will  do  more  to  procure  my  forgiveness  than  all  the  wealth 
you  could  heap  upon  me.  I  shall  watch  over  you ;  and  if — 
as  I  shall  learn — your  repentance  is  sincere,  you  may  yet 
escape  my  vengeance.” 

“  Strange — very  strange  :  ”  exclaimed  the  old  man.  “Then 
he  rejects  my  offer.  But  how  could  I  expect  otherwise  1 
The  last  scion  of  a  noble  race,  he  will  not  compromise  the 
name  of  Grahame  by  accepting  even  his  own  from  the  hand 
of  a  Campbell.  Well,  Roderick,  Inshannock  shall  be  your 
marriage  portion  with  Annette;  and  you  shall  hold  these 
lands  under  the  condition  that  they  shall  be  replaced  by  others 
whensoever  William  Grahame  shall  demand  them  from  you.” 

“  Sir,  I  accept  your  gift :  the  lands  of  Inshannock  are 
mine  so  long  as  unclaimed  by  the  lawful  proprietor.” 

“  Agreed.  Thus  one  weight  is  off  my  mind ;  and,  my  dear 
Roderick,  may  I  hope  that  the  burden  will  press  less  heavily 
on  you  than  it  has  on  me,  and  that  some  day,  I  trust  not 
very  remote,  shall  witness  the  surrender  of  your  stewardship  to 
the  rightful  owner.” 

“  That  Inshannock  may  devolve  on  him  who  has  best  right 
to  it,  is  as  much  my  wish  as  yours.” 

The  ensuing  day,  the  minister  of  Kilmun  united  Roderick 
Campbell  to  Annette  Gordon.  The  marriage  wTas  kept  quite 
private,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in  the  Highlands  ;  but 
this  was  at  the  express  desire  of  Roderick,  who  told  his  father 
that  it  ill  became  one  who  had  so  recently  received  a  pardon 
for  his  transgressions,  to  make  any  public  display  even  on 
such  an  occasion. 

Everything,  therefore,  was  quietly  managed — two  or  three 
friends  only  being  present,  to  whom  the  old  laird  introduced 
his  son  for  the  first  time. 

In  place  of  returning  to  the  Tow'er  of  Gloom,  the  married 
couple  and  the  father  proceeded  to  Dungyle,  wdiere  the  honey¬ 
moon  was  spent.  Matrimony  acts  differently  upon  different 
people :  in  some  cases  it  sweetens,  in  others.it  sours  the  tem¬ 
per.  With  Roderick  it  operated  in  the  former  manner ;  for 
our  hero  had  entirely  divested  himself  of  that  gloom  and  mel¬ 
ancholy  which  characterised  his  conduct  upon  his  first  return 
to  the  house  of  his  parent.  With  his  father  it  wras  different. 
As  his  life  drew  near  a  close,  his  despondency  increased.  It 
w'as  in  vain  that  Annette  soothed  him,  or  that  Roderick 
offered  him  comfort.  No  longer  was  he  hunted  by  the  cate- 
ran  chief — no  more  were  his  lands  devastated,  or  his  cattle 
carried  off.  All  was  quiet,  save  the  workings  of  his  conscience. 
He  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  till,  at  last,  he  was  compelled  to 
keep  his  bed.  Medical  advice  was  procured,  but  in  vain. 
The  skill  of  the  physician  could  not  retard  the  approach  of 
death. 

One  beautiful  evening,  as  his  son  sat  beside  his  bedside — 

“  Roderick,”  he  feebly  exclaimed,  “  my  last  hour  is  at 
hand.  One  tiling  I  could  wish,  but  that,  I  fear,  is  impos¬ 
sible.” 
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“  What  is  it,  sir  ?  ” 

“  That  William  Grahame  could  witness  my  sufferings — 
could  satisfy  himself  of  my  penitence,  and  ease  my  soul  by 
his  forgiveness.” 

“And  could  his  forgiveness  afford  you  relief  ?” 

“  It  would.” 

“  Then  you  are  forgiven.” 

“  What  mean  you  ?  ” 

“  I  am  William  Grahame ;  and  I  forgive  you  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  my  heart.” 

“  My  son  !  What  has  come  over  you?  ” 

“Farther  concealment  would  add  to  my  crime.  Hear 
me.  I  am  the  son  of  Reginald  Grahame,  and  the  intended 
avenger  of  his  wrongs.  It  was  I  who  pursued  you,  and 
ravaged  your  lands.  It  was  to  satisfy  my  vengeance  that  I 
stole  into  the  Tower  of  Gloom.  I  represented  myself  as  your 
long-lost  son,  that  I  might  make  you  drink  the  cup  of  bitter¬ 
ness  even  to  the  dregs.  I  saw  Annette  :  her  gentle  but 
affectionate  manners,  her  kind  attentions,  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression.  When  I  retired  to  rest,  my  breast  was  strangely 
perplexed,  and  the  feeling  of  revenge  predominated.  Then 
came  the  attempt  by  Moome  upon  my  life,  which  was 
averted  by  the  noble  animal  I  had  once  consigned  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  whose  re-appearance  in  the  Tower  filled  me  with 
astonishment.  The  nurse,  by  some  singular  instinct,  to  me 
inexplicable,  had  discovered  me.  Her  death  preserved  my 
secret. 

“  This  incident  again  made  my  purpose  waver.  I  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  tower,  where  the  influence  of  Annette  softened 
my  vindictive  feelings.  Still  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
bear  with  patience  your  paternal  kindness.  I  left  you  to 
join  my  followers,  resolving  to  fly :  still  Annette  drew  me 
back  again.  Then  came  the  pardon,  to  me  of  inestimable 
value,  as,  under  it,  I  could  shelter  myself  from  all  conse¬ 
quences,  even  had  any  one  recognised  the  cateran  chief  in  the 
heir  of  the  laird  of  Dungyle  and  Inshannock. 

“  I  saw  before  me  a  happiness  I  could  never,  even  in  my 
most  imaginative  moments,  have  previously  contemplated. 
It  was  necessary  to  visit  the  band,  of  which  I  was  still  no¬ 
minally  the  leader.  By  a  singular  accident,  I  became  acci¬ 
dentally  aware  of  a  plan  to  surround  and  capture  my  brave 
companions.  A  miscreant  of  the  name  of  Macpherson,  who 
had  been  with  me  for  some  time,  and  had  acquired  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  our  places  of  retreat,  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  be¬ 
trayed  his  associates.  I  was  very  nearly  in  his  power ;  and 
but  for  my  faithful  Oscar  would  have  been  recognised  as  the 
bandit  chief,  and  delivered  up  to  justice.  I  escaped  in  time 
to  warn  my  friends.  They  tied ;  and  the  military  sent  for 
the  capture  entirely  baffled. 

“  I  seized  on  this  moment  to  devolve  the  command  on  the 
lieutenant,  and  to  resign  my  sceptre  for  ever.  I  parted  from 
my  old  followers  with  deep  regret,  for  they  were,  to  a 
man,  attached  to  me.  Although  I  had  strictly  forbidden  the 
shedding  of  blood,  except  in  self-defence,  I  afterwards 
learned  that  they  had  avenged  themselves  on  Macpherson, 
who  was  watched,  seized,  reproached,  and  dirked. 

“  After  I  ceased  to  rule,  the  band  ceased  to  prosper.  Less 
cautious  than  heretofore,  the  captain  and  the  greater  part 
were  surprised  and  slain ;  some  few  were  taken  prisoners, 
who  were  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  plantations. 
Much  as  I  regretted  the  loss  of  so  many  faithful  adherents, 
still  my  sorrow  was  tempered  by  the  reflection  that  now  my 
secret  was  safe,  and  that  I  was  a  free  agent.  I  could  hardly 
bring  myself  to  forgive  you,  for  revenge  is  dear  to  a  High¬ 
lander.  Time  gradually  lessened  my  hatred ;  but  it  was  not 
till  subsequent  events  had  shown  the  deepness  of  your  regret, 
and  the  reality  of  your  self-reproach,  that  my  resentment 
finally  gave  way.  I  even  began  to  pity  ;  and  thought,  at  one 
time,  I  should  have  rejoiced  and  gloried  in  my  imposture, 


now  I  regard  it  in  a  different  light ;  and  so  far  from  your  ask¬ 
ing  my  forgiveness,  it  is  I  ought  to  be  a  suppliant  to  you.” 

“  Roderick — for  so  I  must  still  call  you,”  ejaculated  the 
old  man — “it  is  not  for  me  to  complain.  Your  presence 
and  your  pardon  have  eased  the  mental  torment  I  suffered. 
To  me  you  have  acted  as  a  son ;  continue  to  do  so  ;  let  the 
secret  die  with  us.  No  one  is  injured ;  and  the  rightful  heir 
resumes  the  lands  of  his  ancestors  without  any  one  to  oppose 
him ;  for  Annette,  failing  issue  of  my  own  body,  is  my  next 
heir.” 

“  Your  will  is  mine  :  if  such  is  your  command,  it  shall  be 
obeyed.” 

“  Give  me  your  hand.  I  shall  now  die  content.  It  is 
needless  to  distress  Annette  :  let  her  never  know  that  you  are 
not  her  cousin.” 

The  old  land  lingered  a  few  days,  and  then  died  in  peace 
and  charity  with  all . 

Some  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  the  old  Laird  of 
Dungyle,  the  estates  came  into  the  possession  of  his  grandson, 
Donald.  Roderick  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  Annette 
survived  him  ;  and  in  the  education  of  her  daughter,  Isabella, 
sought  oblivion  for  her  sorrows.  Donald  was  a  fine  young 
man  ;  fond  of  his  mother  and  sister ;  but  by  no  means  under 
petticoat  government.  Whilst  at  Edinburgh  college,  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  the  Master  of  Methven — the  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Methven,  a  peer  of  ancient  family ;  and  to  the 
friendship  thus  formed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  love 
for  the  Honourable  Emma  Methven  not  a  little  contributed. 

As  Donald  was  not  a  bad  match  for  the  daughter  of  a  by 
no  means  opulent  nobleman,  the  intimacy  was  cultivated  by 
the  parents  ;  and  Roderick,  whose  great  object  was  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  son,  gave  a  sanction,  before  his  demise,  to  the  pro¬ 
jected  union.  After  the  period  of  mourning  had  elapsed, 
preparations  were  made  for  the  marriage,  and  the  lawyers 
were  busy  with  the  settlements. 

One  morning,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  day  fixed  for 
the  nuptials,  Donald  received  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which 
excited  the  most  lively  astonishment.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

“  Sir, — We  are  instructed  by  our  client,  Mr  Roderick 
Campbell  of  Dungyle,  to  take  legal  steps  against  you,  to  re¬ 
cover  the  estates  wrongfully  held  by  you,  and  which  belong 
to  him.  We  have,  therefore,  to  intimate  to  you,  unless  they 
are  surrendered  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  legal  steps  will 
be  adopted. — We  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

“  Sharpe  &  Swift,  W.S. 

“  Sr  James’s  Coun 

“  20  th  March,  17—.” 

“  Sharp  and  Swift,  with  a  vengeance!”  exclaimed  the  be¬ 
wildered  youth.  “  Sharp  work,  to  insist  upon  my  giving  up 
my  estate ;  and  swift  work,  to  do  so  in  a  fortnight.  What 
title  can  this  man  set  up  to  my  grandfather’s  estate  ?  None 
that  I  can  conceive ;  for  the  descent  from  him  to  my  father, 
and  from  him  to  me,  is  undoubted.” 

Donald,  however,  lost  no  time  in  communicating  this  un¬ 
expected  requisition  to  his  intended  father-in-law,  to  whom 
he  handed  the  letter.  Lord  Methven  read  the  epistle  care¬ 
fully. 

“  Was  not  Roderick  your  father’s  name?” 

“  It  was,  my  lord.” 

“  Ho  was  implicated  in  the  Rebellion  1745  ?” 

“  He  was ;  but  he  got  a  remission,  from  the  late  king,  of 
all  crimes  and  offences.  He  was  never  attainted.” 

“  Then,”  rejoined  his  lordship,  “  I  am  quite  at  fault.  It 
certainly  did  occur  to  me,  that  this  claim  might  have  been 
rested  upon  his  supposed  attainture.  With  your  permission, 
I  will  place  this  document  in  the  hands  of  my  family  agents, 
Messrs  Slow  &  Sure,  W.S.,  and  direct  them  to  enter  into  a 
communication  with  the  agents  of  your  unknown  adversary.” 

It  would  not  be  very  interesting  to  our  readers  to  detail 
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the  legal  game  of  chess,  played  by  these  skilful  men  of  law 
against  each  other ;  and  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  that  the 
claim,  which  extended  to  all  the  large  estates  of  the  old  Laird 
of  Dungyle,  was  based  upon  the  fact,  that  the  competitor  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  son,  whose  place  had  been  filled 
by  Roderick. 

As  the  imposture  of  Roderick  Grahame  had  been  carefully 
concealed,  and  the  secret  had  apparently  died  with  him,  his 
son  and  widow  naturally  viewed  the  claim  as  purely  fictitious, 
and  characterised  the  demand  as  an  attempt  to  extort  money  ; 
nevertheless  they  were  staggered  by  the  bold  steps  adopted  by 
their  opponent,  who  proceeded  to  get  himself  served,  before 
the  bailies  of  the  Canongate,  as  only  lawful  son  of  Donald 
Campbell,  of  Dungyle  and  Insliannock.  The  proof  was  ap¬ 
parently  conclusive  :  the  identification  of  the  claimant  was 
dependent  upon  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  who  swore 
distinctly  to  the  fact.  It  was  proved  that  young  Campbell 
went  to  France,  held  a  situation  in  the  court  of  Prince  Charles, 
commonly  called  the  Pretender,  and  that  he  left  it  suddenly. 
This  had  occurred  upwards  of  twenty  years  before ;  but  no 
evidence  was  given  of  where  he  had  been  after  that  period, 
although  he  gave  out  that  he  had  been  captured  at  sea  by 
a  Barbary  corsair,  sold  as  a  slave,  and  had  only  recently 
escaped. 

The  jury — being  composed  in  the  usual  manner  with  ordi¬ 
nary  Canongate  juries — gave  themselves  little  trouble  in  cross- 
examination  ;  and,  as  almost  uniformly  occurs,  served  the 
claimant  in  terms  of  his  brief,  and  thus  invested  him  with 
the  legal  status  of  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  Laird  of 
Dungyle. 

Donald  was  dreadfully  grieved  by  the  success  of  this  ini¬ 
tiatory  proceeding,  which  was  instantly  followed  up  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  titles  vesting  the  estates  in  the  person  of  his  father 
and  himself.  Painful  as  the  step  was,  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  breaking  off  the  marriage  with  his  beloved  Emma.  He 
waited  on  Lord  Methven,  and  explained  to  him  the  steps 
adopted  on  the  other  side,  and  his  apprehension  that  there 
was  more  in  the  case  of  his  adversary  than  he  had  previously 
imagined :  nay,  he  added  his  own  impression  that  the  event 
would  turn  out  adverse  to  him.  “  How  this  has  happened,  I 
know  not :  my  father  ever  was  the  reputed  son  and  heir  of 
old  Dungyle ;  my  mother  recognised  him  as  her  cousin ;  and 
yet  this  man  has  made  out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury,  that 
lie  is  the  heir  of  Dungyle. 

“  But,  my  dear  lord,  the  worst  part  of  the  communication 
is  to  come :  I  dare  not  any  longer  aspire  to  the  hand  of  your 
daughter,  at  least  until  everything  is  cleared  up  :  although 
the  words  nearly  choke  me,  they  shall  come  out — this  mar¬ 
riage  must  proceed  no  farther.”  Unable  to  restrain  his  feel¬ 
ings,  he  burst  into  tears. 

The  peer  was  deeply  moved  by  the  evident  sorrow  of  the 
young  man. 

“  Donald,”  said  he,  “  you  have  acted  like  a  man  of  honour. 
I  respect  you  more  at  this  moment  than  I  ever  did.  Be  not 
cast  down ;  all  is  not  lost ;  and  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst, 
have  patience,  and  Emma  may  yet  be  yours.” 

“  Bless  you,  my  lord,  for  these  words :  they  have  infused 
new  vigour  into  me,  and  they  will  the  better  enable  me  to 
bear  my  discomfiture.” 

“  Donald,  you  must  now  act  as  a  man  of  the  world.  That 
there  is  something  radically  wrong,  I  am  persuaded ;  for  I 
cannot  conceive  how  a  man  should  wilfully  refrain  claiming 
his  inheritance  for  so  long  a  time.” 

“  His  capture  and  sale  as  a  slave  may  explain  this.” 

“  Fiddle-de-dee — this  is  affirming  what  is  not  proved.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  circulate  such  a  report ;  but  what  does 
Solomon  Slow  say  to  all  this,  and  his  worthy  partner,  Simon 
Sure.” 

"  Nothing  satisfactory.  They  merely  hum  and  ha — ask 


questions,  but  give  no  answers.  They  have  sent  for  the 
charter  chest  from  Dungyle,  and  I  expect  it  here  to¬ 
day.” 

The  legal  proceedings  proceeded  with  vigour :  the  reduction 
was  called  in  court ;  taken  to  see,  as  it  is  termed ;  returned 
and  enrolled ;  and  order  taken  for  producing  the  writings 
called  for.  All  this  was  Hebrew  to  the  defender;  but  he 
trusted  everything  to  his  agents.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
raised  a  counter-reduction  of  the  service  of  the  claimant,  on 
the  ground  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient.  This  step  was 
bold,  but  judicious ;  for  Messrs  Sharpe  &  Swift  began  to 
think,  that  although  the  expense  of  these  double  proceedings 
might  not  be  much  to  a  party  in  possession,  it  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  when  they  had  to  advance  the  necessary  outlay,  as  they 
had  taken  up  the  cause  on  speculation.  It  was  hinted  that 
a  douceur,  properly  applied,  might  settle  the  contest;  but 
Donald  peremptorily  refused  any  such  compromise,  by  re¬ 
marking  that — 

“If  I  have  justice  on  my  side,  why  pay  this  man  for 
troubling  me  ?  and  if  he  has  justice  on  his  side,  it  shall  never 
be  said  that  I  took  advantage  of  his  poverty  to  compel  him 
into  a  relinquishment  of  his  just  rights.  If,  upon  proper  ex¬ 
amination,  I  find  that  he  is  the  lawful  owner  of  these  estates, 
I  will  surrender  them.” 

The  charter  chest  arrived  safely,  was  deposited  in  the  office 
of  Messrs  Slow  &  Sure,  and  opened  in  presence  of  the  young 
laird.  The  more  recent  titles — those  called  for  in  the  suim 
mons — lay  on  the  top.  Mr  Sure  then  took  up  one  parcel, 
and  next  another. 

“  Ha  !  hum  !  ”  muttered  he,  taking  off  his  spectacles,  care¬ 
fully  rubbing  the  glasses  with  his  handkerchief,  and  then 
replacing  them. — “Marriage  contract:  so  there  was  a  mar¬ 
riage  contract.  Ha!  ‘Gives,  grants,  and  dispones’— what 
— ‘  to  Annette  Campbell,  for  her  liferent  use  allenarly,  and  to 
her  issue  male  by  her  marriage  with  Roderick  Campbell,  or 
by  any  other  marriage,  lawfully  begotten,  in  fee,  all  and 
whole  the  lands  and  barony  of  Dungyle.’ — This  is  wonderful ! 
This  extinguishes  any  claim  to  Dungyle.  The  lands  are 
validly  conveyed.  So,  if  this  man  is  what  he  calls  himself, 
which  I  doubt,  the  game  is  up  with  him  as  to  Dungyle.  I 
wish  Inshannock  was  equally  safe. — So  it  is,”  lifting  another 
parcel.  “  ‘  Disposition  and  assignation,  by  D.  Campbell,  Esq., 
to  Roderick  Campbell,  Esq.,  in  trust  for  William  Grahame ; 
and,  failing  the  said  William,  to  the  trustee  and  his  heirs.’ 
But  what  is  this  ?  ”  And  he  lifted  a  parcel  carefully  sealed, 
and  addressed  to  Donald. 

On  opening  the  mysterious  packet,  a  paper  was  discovered, 
in  the  handwriting  of  his  father,  detailing  the  facts  previously 
narrated,  with  a  postscript,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  after 
the  death  of  old  Dungyle,  his  reputed  son,  having  learned 
that  the  real  son  had  been  alive  at  least  a  year  previously, 
proceeded  to  France,  and  there  ascertained  that  the  true 
Roderick,  upon  learning  his  father’s  death,  some  months  after 
it  occurred,  had  left  Paris,  had  been  taken  ill  on  the  road 
and  died.  Fortunately,  the  priest  who  gave  him  absolution 
(for  he  was  a  Catholic)  was  traced ;  and  there  was  found, 
wafered  to  the  paper,  a  certificate  of  burial  under  the  hands 
of  the  proper  officials — thus  proving  to  demonstration  that 
the  present  claimant  was  an  impostor. 

In  face  of  such  evidence,  it  was  plain  that  even  the  skill  of 
Messrs  Sharpe  &  Swift  could  avail  little;  and  the  pretended 
Dungyle  having  found  it  convenient  to  be  off,  and  “  leave  no 
wreck  behind,”  these  reputable  writers  to  the  signet,  or,  as  the 
High  School  boys  term  them,  Wicked  Sinners,  made  some¬ 
thing  like  a  total  loss  by  their  speculation.  Who  the  im¬ 
postor  was  never  transpired ;  but  it  was  shrewdly  suspected 
that  he  was  an  individual  to  whom  the  deceased  heir  of 
Dungyle  had  lost  various  sums  of  money,  besides  some  family 
trinkets,  in  play ;  and  tins  suspicion  wai  confirmed  by  the 
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very  articles  having  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  the 
identity. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  Donald  was  made  happy  in  the 
hand  of  Emma ;  and  of  this  marriage  are  sprung  the  Barons 
of  Inshannock  and  Earls  of  Dungyle. 


SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE. 

On  a  certain  evening  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1297,  a 
small  party  of  soldiers  from  the  castle  of  Dumbarton — 
which  was  then,  with  every  fortress  in  the  kingdom,  gar¬ 
risoned  by  English  troops,  who  lorded  it  over  the  liberties 
of  Scotland — might  be  seen  wending  their  way  towards  the 
town. 

The  men  were  not  on  duty,  nor  had  they,  apparently,  any 
particular  object  or  purpose  in  view.  They  had  come  abroad 
merely  to  while  away  a  part  of  that  idle  time,  of  which  so  much 
lay  upon  then.’  hands,  as  was  significantly  enough  expressed  by 
their  straggling,  sauntering  order,  and  by  then  loud  and  bois¬ 
terous  laugh,  which  the  rough  jest  or  witty  remark  was,  ever 
and  anon,  eliciting. 

When,  however,  we  said  that  the  men  had  no  direct  pur¬ 
pose  in  view,  wre  had  not  taken  into  account  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  being  a  certain  inn  or  hostel  in  the  town  of 
Dumbarton  much  frequented  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  they  had  an  eye 
to  some  of  the  creature  comforts  which  were  there  to  be  found, 
and  contemplated  a  call  on  Margaret  Rae,  the  hostess  of  the 
house  in  question. 

This  was,  in  truth,  the  case,  as  we  find  that,  on  entering 
the  town,  the  party  instinctively — for  there  seemed  to  be  no 
previous  concert  amongst  them — bent  then  steps  towards  a 
certain  narrow  street  that  ran  in  a  northern  direction  from 
the  centre  of  the  town.  Having  entered  this  street,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  leisurely  towards  its  farther  extremity,  till  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  front  of  an  isolated  house  of  more  respectable 
appearance  than  those  around  it,  and  over  whose  door-way 
there  was  carved  in  stone,  in  high  relief,  the  figure  of  a  ship, 
Dumbarton  being,  even  at  this  early  period,  noted  as  a  sea¬ 
port.  The  house  just  described  was  the  hostel  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Rae — an  active,  bustling  woman  of  about  forty-five 
years  of  age. 

Margaret  was  a  stanch  patriot ;  but,  as  the  English  soldiers 
of  the  castle  brought  her  good  custom,  she  was  fain  to  keep 
her  patriotism  in  her  pocket,  and  to  sacrifice  her  feelings  to 
her  interest. 

All  her  caution,  however,  as  regarded  this  particular,  had 
not  enabled  her  to  conceal  her  sentiments  from  the  English 
soldiery  who  frequented  her  house  ;  for  the  worthy  lady  was 
somewhat  outspoken  on  occasions,  and  could  not  always  con¬ 
trol  a  certain  little  mischievous  member  of  which  her  sex  are 
alleged  to  have  a  remarkably  ready  use ;  but  her  military 
guests  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  rather  delighted  in  rous¬ 
ing  Margaret's  patriotism,  and  in  provoking  her  to  express 
her  national  antipathies  in  the  plain,  vigorous  vernacular  for 
which  she  was  somewhat  famous. 

They,  in  short,  considered  the  matter  as  a  good  joke,  and 
readily  overlooked  Margaret’s  reflections  on  themselves  and 
country,  in  consideration  of  the  excellence  of  her  liquors,  and 
the  promptness  and  readiness  of  her  services. 

“  Well,  Dame  Rae,  how  dost?”  said  the  foremost  of  the 
party  of  soldiers  above  spoken  of,  as,  followed  by  his  com¬ 
rades,  he  entered  the  kitchen  of  Margaret’s  hostelry. 

“Oh,  Chester,  is  that  you?  and  Gouldin,  and  Toonsend, 
and  a’  the  lave  o’  ye  ?  ”  said  Margaret,  turning  round  from 
the  fire,  at  or  on  which  she  had  been  superintending  some 


culinary  process  when  they  entered.  “  Come  awa’ ;  1  ’m 
glad  to  see  ye ;  that  is,  I ’m  glad  to  see  your  change,  and 
ready  to  gie  you  fair  value  for’t,  in  guid  meat  or  drink, 
whilk  ever  ye  choose,  and  baith  an’  ye  like.  Talc’  seats, 
gentlemen,  tak’  seats  ;  ”  and,  bustling  about,  she  quickly 
placed  five  or  six  chairs  around  a  small  table  that  always 
stood  hi  a  corner  of  the  kitchen,  ready  for  the  accommodation 
of  such  visitors. 

The  soldiers  having  seated  themselves,  the  table  was  quickly 
covered  with  drinking  horns,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose 
majestically  a  huge  flagon  of  double  ale — a  kind  of  beverage 
for  which  Margaret  was  celebrated. 

“  Hast  heard  the  news,  Dame  Rae  ?  ”  said  he  of  the  party 
who  had  first  spoken  on  entering  the  house — a  stout,  portly 
man,  large-whiskered,  and  of  florid  complexion.  “  Hast 
heard  the  news  ?  ”  he  said,  replacing  a  horn,  which  he  had 
just  emptied  with  great  apparent  relish,  on  the  table,  and 
winking  to  his  comrades  as  he  spoke. 

“No,  I ’ve  heard  naething  very  particular,”  replied  Mar¬ 
garet,  with  an  air  of  great  interest  and  curiosity.  “  What 
is’t?” 

“Why,  haven’t  ye  heard  that  the  bandit  rebel,  Wallace, 
has  been  taken  by  some  of  our  people,  near  a  place  they  call 
Hambledon,  or  Hamilton,  and  that  he  is  to  be  hanged  to¬ 
morrow  morning  ?  ” 

“  Tuts,  is  that  a’,”  replied  Margaret,  with  an  air  of  indif¬ 
ference.  “  That ’s  nae  great  news  to  make  a  phrase  aboot. 
There’s  as  guid  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  cam’  oot  o’t.  If  Wal¬ 
lace  be  taen,  the  waur  for  himsel’,  puir  man.  He  has  dune 
your  folk  a  gey  heap  o’  mischief  in  his  day.” 

“  Ay,  curse  him,  that  he  has,”  replied  Chester,  becoming 
suddenly  earnest  both  in  tone  and  manner ;  “  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  he  has  the  death  of  my  old  comrade,  Rancliff,  to 
answer  for — as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  drew  shaft.” 

“  Where  did  that  happen  ?  ”  here  inquired  one  of  the 
party  ? 

“  Why,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayr,  to  be  sure,”  replied 
Chester.  “  I  was  in  garrison  there  at  that  time,  and  so  was 
Ranchfl.  One  day,  he  and  I,  and  two  or  three  more  of  us, 
went  out  to  have  a  walk,  when,  as  we  were  going  along,  we 
met  a  great  big  fellow — certainly,  I  will  say  of  him,  the  tall¬ 
est,  stoutest,  and  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw — carrying  a 
fishing-rod,  with  a  boy  behind  him,  bearing  a  fishing-basket 
full  of  trouts. 

“  Well,  we  civilly  asked  the  fellow — we  didn’t  know  his 
name  then,  but  it  was  Wallace — to  let  us  have  a  few  of  his 
trout ;  and  he  civilly  enough,  too,  I  must  say,  desired  the  boy 
to  give  us  them.  The  boy  was  doing  so,  when  Rancliff  came 
up,  and,  seizing  the  basket,  said : — 

“  ‘  Nay,  by  St  Eloy,  we  must  have  the  whole  of  them,  boy. 
A  part  won’t  be  a  mouthful  to  us.  Your  master  can  go  and 
catch  more  for  himself.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  my  masters,  what ’s  this  of  it  ?  ’  said  Wallace, 
returning,  on  seeing  the  struggle  between  the  boy  and  Ran- 
cliffe ;  for  lie  had  gone  on  slowly  a  bit,  after  having  desired 
the  former  to  give  us  a  few  of  the  trout.  ‘You  must  have 
the  whole,  must  you  ?  A  part  won’t  serve  you.’  Then, 
without  waiting  an  answer  —  ‘  Let  go  that  basket,  you, 
sirrah,’  he  said  to  Rancliff,  in  a  thundering  voice,  and  looking 
as  black  as  midnight. 

“  ‘  I  won’t,’  said  Rancliff,  ‘  at  the  bidding  of  any  rascally 
Scot  that  ever  lived,  let  him  be  ever  so  big.’ 

“  And  he  was  clapping  his  hand  on  his  sword,  when  the 
ruffian  Wallace,  who  had  no  arms  about  him,  raised  the 
stock  of  his  fishing-rod,  and,  with  the  butt-end,  struck  poor 
Rancliff  a  blow  on  the  ear  that  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
Having  done  this,  he  pounced  on  Rancliff ’s  sword  before  we 
could  prevent  it,  drew  it,  and  set  to  work  upon  us  with  might 
and  main.  We,  of  course,  also  drew,  and  a  stout  tussel 
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began.  The  fellow  was  a  good  swordsman,  and  devilish  long 
in°the  arms;  so  that,  although  there  were  four  of  us,  we  had 
tightish  work  of  it  for  a  while  ;  but  the  big  fellow’s  courage 
at  length  began  to  fail  him — for  I  had  let  him  blood  myself 
in  two  or  three  places — and  he,  at  last,  fairly  took  to  his 
heels  for  it.  We  gave  him  chase  for  a  bit,  but  found  him  too 
long  in  the  legs  for  us.” 

“  See  to  that,  noo,”  here  exclaimed  Dame  Rae,  as  Chester 
called  her — “  See  to  that,  noo,”  she  exclaimed,  with  a  well- 
affected  ah’  of  implicit  credence  in  the  version  of  the  well- 
known  incident  just*  given  by  her  guest.  “There’s  aye  twa 
ways  o’  tellin’  a  story.  As  ye  war  present,  Chester,  yours  is, 
nae  doot,  the  true  ane  ;  but  ye  ’ll  no  hinder  some  folk  sayin , 
the  leein’  wretches,  that  it  was  you  that  ran,  an’  no  Wallace. 
That  the  hail  four  o’  ye  gaed  aff  like  the  win’,  when  ye  saw 
him  get  hand  o’  the  dead  man’s  swurd ;  and  that  it  was  weel 
for  ye  ye  did  sae,  or  he  wad  hae  shorn  ye  doon  like  as  mony 
coleworts.  Heard  ye  ever  the  like  o’  that  ?  What  lees  folk 
will  tell,  after  a’.” 

“  They  lie  in  their  throat,”  roared  Chester,  with  reddening 
face,  and  striking  the  table  fiercely  as  he  spoke,  “  who  say 
that  we  ran  from  the  rebel;  and,  by  St  Bridget,  I  should  like 
to  see  the  man  who  says  it.  Show  him  to  me,  dame — just 
let  me  see  him  ;  and  if  I  don’t  make  hawk’s  meat  of  him  in 
ten  minutes,  my  name’s  not  Harry  Chester,  that’s  all.  I 
tell  you  what,  now,  I  should  like,  too,”  continued  Chester — 
“  I  should  like  much  to  meet  this  fellow  Wallace  hand  to 
hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  with  ” - 

“  Gude  forbid,”  here  interposed  Margaret  Rae.  “  Gude 
forbid.” 

“  Why  so,  dame  ?”  asked  Chester,  in  some  surprise. 

“  Because,  if  Wallace  an’  you  foregathered,  I  wad  lose  a 
guid  customer,”  replied  mine  hostess. 

A  shout  of  laughter  from  Chester’s  companions  showed 
that  they  at  once  understood  and  enjoyed  their  hostess’s 
jest. 

“  Why,  dame,  you  think  he  would  pink  me,”  said  Chester, 
making  an  abortive  effort  to  laugh  with  the  rest.  “  Well, 
perhaps  he  might ;  but  I ’d  give  him  some  warm  work  for  it.” 

At  this  moment  Chester’s  eye  fell,  for  the  first  time,  on  a 
little  ragged  boy,  who  was  sitting  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
huge  kitchen  fireplace,  and  who  appeared  to  be  sound  asleep. 

Had  this  youngster’s  conduct,  however,  been  watched 
during  the  previous  part  of  the  evening,  it  would  have  been 
known  that  he  was  not  asleep  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was, 
and  had  been,  an  attentive  listener  to  every  word  that  had 
been  said  ;  and  it  might,  moreover,  have  been  further  noted, 
that  he  had  been  studiously  endeavouring,  if  not  absolutely 
to  conceal  himself,  at  least  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  soldiers. 

On  discovering  the  boy — 

“Ha,  whom  have  we  here,  Dame  Rae?”  said  Chester, 
who  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  suspicious  characters  and 
circumstances  ;  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Scots,  under  the 
thraldom  of  English  dominion,  rendering  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  caution  necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  in  all  their 
outgoings  and  incomings.  “  Whom  have  we  here  ?  ”  he 
said,  fixing  his  small,  keen,  black  eye  on  the  apparently 
sleeping  boy. 

“  Just  a  bit  puir  laddie,  sir,  that  goes  frae  door  to  door 
seekin’  his  mouthfu’  o’  meat,  puir  thing.  He  comes  aften 
aboot  me ;  and  I  mak  him  welcome  to  a  corner  o’  the  ingle, 
and  a  bit  and  a  sup  o’  what ’s  gaun.” 

“  Bring  him  forward  here,  dame,  and  let ’s  look  what  like 
he  is.” 

“Johnny,  Johnny!”  shouted  Margaret,  shaking  the  boy 
by  the  shoulders;  “waukin  up,  man,  waukin  iip.  Here’s  a 
gentleman  wantin’  to  speak  to  ye.” 

With  a  well-affected  semblance  of  sudden  surprise  and 


alarm,  the  boy  started  to  his  feet,  and,  rubbing  his  eyes,  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

“It’s  a  gentleman  wantin’  to  speak  to  ye,  Johnny. 
This  gentleman  here,”  repeated  Margaret,  pointing  to 
Chester. 

The  boy  now  approached  the  latter,  with  the  unsteady 
step  and  dazed  look  of  one  who  has  just  awakened  from  a  pro¬ 
found  sleep. 

Chester  scanned  him  narrowly  for  a  few  seconds  without 
speaking.  At  length — 

“  I  say,  youngster,”  he  said,  “  were  you  ever  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Ayr  ?  ” 

“  Never  in  a’  my  life,  sir,”  replied  the  boy,  with  a  look  of 
great  stolidity.  “Never  oot  o’  the  county  o’  Dumbarton.” 

“  Sure.” 

“  Positive.” 

“  Well,  now,  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  boy,”  continued  Ches¬ 
ter — “  It  strikes  me  that  you  have  a  confounded  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  young  dog  that  carried  the  Scotch  rebel 
leader’s  fish-basket,  at  the  time  he  killed  my  comrade  Pan¬ 
el  iff,  as  I  was  telling  my  friends  here.” 

“  It  couldna  be  me,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  with  the  same  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manner  as  before.  “  I  ken  nae  thing  aboot  the 
Scotch  rebel  leader,  as  ye  ca’  him,  nor  aboot  his  killin’  ony- 
body.” 

“  What  a  precious  bit  of  ignorance  you  are,  to  be  sure,” 
said  Chester,  laughing  heartily  at  the  lad’s  apparent  stu¬ 
pidity.  “  What !  have  you  never  heard  of  the  traitor  Wal¬ 
lace?  Never  heard  of  his  murders,  of  his  atrocities  of  all 
sorts,  eh  ?  ” 

“  No,”  replied  the  boy,  with  a  vacant  stare  at  his  interro¬ 
gator. 

“Well,  you  are  a  bright  one,”  s.aid  Chester;  “and  I  ab¬ 
solve  you  from  all  identity  with  the  rebel’s  fishing  attendant ; 
for  he  was  a  sharp  dog,  and  a  spirited  to  boot ;  for,  on  our 
engaging  his  master,  he  armed  himself  with  a  stick,  and 
shouted  and  struck  at  us  like  a  very  devil.  He  was,  too, 
when  I  think  of  it,  a  bit  taller  than  you,  as  I  imagine ;  dark¬ 
haired,  too,  if  I  recollect  right,  and  you  are  light.  Still,  com¬ 
rades,”  he  said,  now  addressing  his  friends,  “  if  this  springald 
was  as  well  attired  as  the  young  rascal  I  speak  of,  the  resem¬ 
blance  would  be  very  strong.  However,  like  is  an  ill  mark. 
Here,  boy,  take  a  mouthful  of  this  ale,  and  you  may  kennel 
up  again.” 

The  boy  put  the  proffered  horn  to  his  lips,  laid  it  down 
again,  thanked  the  donor,  and  returned  to  his  corner  by  the 
fire. 

“  He ’s  a  fool,  I  think,”  said  Chester,  on  the  lad’s  retiring 
out  of  earshot.  “Still  I  can’t  get  out  of  mind  that  he’s 
devilish  like  the  boy  that  carried  the  arch  traitor’s  fishing- 
basket.  But  this  is  a  simpleton,  and  a  beggar  to  boot.  Tlie 
other  young  dog  was  neither  :  he  was  a  sharp  one,  and  trimly 
clad.” 

Dropping  this  subject,  and,  indeed,  all  others,  for  a  time, 
the  party  now  took  to  their  ale  in  right  earnest ;  flagon  after 
flagon  being  called  for  with  a  frequency  that  excited  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  Margaret  herself,  who  could  not  refrain  from  saying, 
as  she  placed  the  fourth  or  fifth  measure  on  the  table — 

“  Hech,  sirs,  but  ye  hae  been  dry  the  nicht.  But  it  wad 
be  a  gey  sair  drouth  that  I  couldna  slocken.” 

On  the  party  who  were  drinking  of  it  so  freely,  the  ale 
soon  produced  its  usual  effects.  They  began  talking  furi¬ 
ously  ;  and,  in  the  unreservedness  of  liquor,  to  discuss  sundry 
matters,  which,  in  their  more  sober  moments,  they  w’ould 
hardly  have  made  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the  kitchen  of 
a  house  of  public  resort. 

It  was  in  this  mood  they  talked  over  certain  military  mat¬ 
ters,  chiefly  relating  to  the  nature  and  order  of  duty  observed 
in  their  own  garrison — the  number  of  men  quartered  there. 
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and  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  their  several  officers.  This 
last  subject  was  a  fruitful  source  of  discussion,  and  one  that 
led  to  the  following  disclosure  of  the  tyrannous  oppression  and 
lawless  rule  which  the  English  soldiery  at  this  time  exercised 
over  Scotland. 

“  Speaking  of  Captain  Musgrave,”  said  Chester,  who  was 
now  pretty  much  intoxicated — “  I  ’ll  tell  you  what,  comrades, 
he  s  a  devilish  good  fellow ;  and  I ’m  the  man,  for  one,  that 
will  stand  by  him  in  anything  reasonable  he  has  a  mind  to, 
as  to-morrow  night  will  prove.” 

“  Why,  what ’s  in  the  wind  for  to-morrow  night,  Chester  ?  ” 
said  another  of  the  party. 

“  Dickens,  don’t  you  know,  Tom  ?  ”  replied  Chester,  with 
a  look  of  drunken  surprise.  “  I  thought  you  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  thing.  All  here  are,  excepting  yourself.  Hasn’t 
Musgrave  spoken  to  you  at  all  on  any  matter  of  a  particular 
nature  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  word,”  replied  the  man. 

“  Why,  then,  as  I  know  you  love  a  bit  of  harmless  mischief, 
Tom,  I’ll  engage  you  for  him,  and  give  you  a  scantling  of 
the  matter.  You  may  swear,  before  I  begin,  there ’s  a  woman 
in  the  case.  There  is,  and  the  affair  is  this  : — There ’s  a  cer¬ 
tain  pretty  lass,  who  lives  at  a  place  they  call  Birkenford, 
about  three  to  four  miles  from  this,  whom  our  captain  has 
taken  a  fancy  to.  Now,  he  has  been  to  see  her  several  times ; 
but  she  will,  on  no  account,  have  anything  to  say  to  him. 
He  has  tried  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  her  to  reason, 
but  nothing  will  do.  Neither  fine  gold  nor  fair  words. 
Well,  then,  seeing  this,  Musgrave  has  determined  on  strong 
measures  with  the  wrench.  He  has  engaged  a  dozen  of  us  to 
go  out  with  him  to  Birkenford  to-morrow  night,  and  to  have 
the  obstinate  jade  brought  into  the  castle,  to  see  if  a  little 
garrison  discipline  won’t  bring  her  to  her  senses.  A  good 
notion,  eh  ?  Toss  her  up  into  the  saddle  beside  Musgrave, 
and  away  they  go.  Hey,  presto,  begone.  There  may  be 
some  brawling  about  the  business,  mayhap  some  blows  going, 
if  any  of  the  rascally  fellows  about  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
resist  us ;  but  we  mean  to  go  strong,  and  will  show  them  a 
little  English  fight  for  it.” 

“Is  she  a  girl  of  family  or  note?”  inquired  the  man  for 
whose  edification  the  above  particular's  had  been  given. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  replied  Chester.  “She’s  safe  game. 
Just  the  daughter  of  a  poor  beggarly  hind,  of  the  name  of 
Ralston.  Fanny  Ralston  is  the  wench’s  name.  A  devilish 
pretty  girl,  though,  as  you  shall  see,  Tom.  Well,  are  you 
agreed  to  be  one  of  us,  eh  ?  It  will  be  a  bit  of  good  sport, 
and  quite  in  your  way,  Tom.” 

“  And  the  guerdon,”  said  the  latter,  I  always  like  to  have 
some  notion  of  that  in  such  cases." 

“  Ten  broad  gold  pieces,”  replied  Chester,  “  if  we  manage 
to  get  the  wench  off :  five  if  we  don’t,  and  through  no  fault 
of  ours.” 

“  Put  me  down  on  your  roll,  Chester,”  said  the  soldier. 

“  I  go — so  book  me  for  one.” 

“  Done,”  replied  the  former ;  “  and  that  business  is  settled.” 

Shortly  after  this  matter  had  been  adjusted,  the  party 
broke  up;  when,  as  Chester  was  staggering  towards  the  door, 
he  was  suddenly  struck  with  a  recollection  of  the  boy  who 
had  occupied  a  corner  of  the  fireplace  during  the  previous 
part  of  the  evening,  but  who  had  now  left  the  house. 

“  I  say,  dame,”  he  said,  pausing  midway  between  the  table 
and  the  door,  “  where  is  the  young  scapegrace  who  was  dozing 
by  the  fire  there  all  night,  eh  ?  " 

“He’s  no  five  minutes  awa,  sir,”  replied  Margaret  Rae. 

“  I  wonder  ye  didna  see  him  gaun  oot.  He ’s  awa’  to  seek  a 
bed  somewhere,  puir  thing,  as  I  havena  accommodation  for 
him.” 

“  Ay  ;  well,  now,  do  you  know,”  said  the  maudlin  soldier, 
forgetting,  apparently,  that  lie  had  already  said  quite  enough 
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on  the  subject,  which  yet  seemed  greatly  to  annoy  and  per¬ 
plex  him — “He  was  devilish  like  that  boy  who  was  with  tlia 
rebel  scoundrel,  Wallace,  when  my  poor  comrade,  Ran  di  r, 
wras  killed.  As  like  as  two  peas,  by  St  Bridget.  Yes,  by 
St  Bridget,  as  like  as  two  peas.  But  it  don’t  matter.  How¬ 
ever,  if  he  had  been  here  now,  I ’d  have  put  a  few  more 
questions  to  him.  I ’d  have  turned  him  inside  out ;  for  I ’m 
a  very  devil  at  cross-examining.  But,  never  mind.  It  don’t 
matter.  Good-night,  Dame  Rae — good-night.” 

And  the  drunken  soldier  reeled  out  at  the  door  after  his 
companions,  who  were  already  making  the  best  of  tlieir 
tortuous  wray  towards  the  castle. 

Leaving  them  to  accomplish  this  feat  in  the  best  way 
they  could,  we  will  take  up  the  history  of  the  boy’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  night  on  which  the  incidents  just  recorded 
occurred. 

It  was  true,  as  Margaret  Rae  had  said,  that  he  had  left  the 
house  just  as  the  party  of  soldiers  were  about  to  break  up ; 
and  had  .he  been  watched  it  would  have  been  seen  that  he 
had  studiously  timed  the  moment  of  his  departure :  that  he 
had,  in  short,  marked  the  first  symptoms  of  the  termination 
of  the  debauch ;  and,  seeing  them,  had  slipped  unobserved  out 
of  the  house. 

But  he  had  not  gone  far ;  for  the  soldiers  had  not  been 
many  minutes  away  when  he  returned,  and  from  her  manner, 
it  would  seem,  as  Margaret  Rae  had  expected. 

‘  It  was  as  weel  ye  gaed  oot  o’  the  way,  laddie,  whan 
thae  English  loons  war  leavin’  the  house,”  said  Margaret ; 
“  for  yon  chiel,  Chester,  seems  to  be  bothered  wi’  the  notion 
that  he  has  seen  ye  before ;  and  if  he  had  begun  wi’  ye  again, 
as  he  was  muckle  inclined  to  do,  might  hae  ended  wi’  bring¬ 
ing  baith  you  an’  me  into  trouble.” 

“  I  thoclit  it  as  weel  to  keep  oot  the  red-faced  sot’s  way, 
when  gaun  oot,”  replied  the  boy ;  “  for  I  guessed  that  he  wad 
say  something  in  passing.  Seen  me  before,  the  blin’  beast. 
Ay,  he  has  seen  me  before,  and  ’ll  maybe  see  me  again  to  his 
cost.” 

t  “  Weel,  but  Geordie,  yehaena  tell’t  me  whar  he  is,  or  whar 
I  m  to  send  the  bread  to,”  said  Margaret  Rae. 

“  I  hadna  time  whan  thae  English  loons  cam’  in,”  replied 
the  boy ;  ‘  but  I  m  come  back  now  to  tell  you.  My  master, 
who,  as  I  told  you  before,  kens  you  of  auld  to  be  a  friend] 
and  puts  every  confidence  in  you,  is  wi’  his  men  at  the  head 
o’  the  Hawk  Glen ;  and  if  you  will  send  a  person  there,  with 
a  pony  load  of  bread,  as  early  the  morn  as  ye  can,  he  will  not 
forget  the  obligation,  besides  paying  you  handsomely.” 

;  “  Na,  na,  nae  payment,  Geordie :  I  can  weel  afford  a  load 
o’  bread ;  and  do  you  think  I  wadna  do  that  muckle  for  the 
guid  cause  and  for  him  wha’s  at  the  head  o’t.  Ay  wad  I, 
lad,  and  a  thousan’  times  mair.  The  bread  will  be  there, 
Geordie ;  but  hoo  will  the  man  find  ye  oot ;  for  the  Hawk 
Glen ’s  a  gey  wide  word,  and  I  warrant  me  ye  ’ll  no  be  a’ 
stannin’  on  a  craig  to  be  seen  by  the  hale  world.” 

“  Never  fear  ye  for  that  part  o’  the  matter,  Dame  Rae,  as 
thae  southerns  ca’d  ye,”  said  the  boy.  “  Let  the  man  come 
within  a  mile  o’  us,  and  we  ’ll  see  him  if  he  doesna  see  us. 
He’il  no  hae  put  his  nose  in  the  glen  before  our  watchers  will 
hae  their  een  on  him.” 

“  Weel,  weel,  an’ that  be  sae,  a’s  richt,  Geordie.  The  bread 
will  be  with  you  in  the  morning.  I  ken  a  fine  canny  chiel’ 
that  11  do  the  job  for  me,  and  defy  a’  the  pock  puddins  on  the 
rock  to  fin’  oot  what  he’s  about  or  whar  he’s  gaun." 

“  That ’s  a’  settled  then,”  said  the  boy ;  “  and  noo  I  maun 
be  gaun.  I  hae  gathered  some  news  the  nicht  that’ll  mak’ 
some  folk  rue  the  day  they  war  born,  or  I’m  sair  mis- 
ta’en.” 

Shortly  after,  the  boy  left  the  house;  and  it  will  be  matter 
of  some  interest  to  follow  him  after  he  had  done  so. 

On  quitting  Margaret  Rue’s,  the  lad,  with  hurried  steps, 
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Hastened  out  of  the  town,  taking  an  easterly  direction,  or 
near  about  the  route  marked  by  the  present  Glasgow  road. 

Having  proceeded  in  this  direction  for  about  three  miles, 
he  suddenly  struck  off  to  the  left,  and  began  to  scramble  up 
the  face  of  a  pretty  steep  acclivity,  covered  with  brush-wood. 

It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night,  so  that  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  out  the  best  and  easiest  routes  through  the  thick 
bushes  and  projecting  crags  with  which  the  face  of  the  ascent 
was  covered.  Selecting  these,  he  quickly  reached  the  summit; 
when  a  broad  glen  or  gully,  entirely  free  from  wrood,  but  filled 
with  huge  masses  of  rugged  rock,  and  whose  sides  were 
formed  by  two  extensive  ranges  of  precipice  of  great  height, 
and  of  a  light  silvery  gray  colour,  lay  before  him. 

This  glen  the  boy  now  entered,  and,  tripping  lightly  over 
its  level  bottom,  soon  reached  its  upper  extremity,  when, 
pausing  for  a  few  moments  to  take  breath,  he  placed  his 
lingers  to  his  mouth,  and  drew  forth  a  whistle,  which,  low  at 
first,  gradually  rose  to  a  shrillness  that  must  have  penetrated 
into  the  deepest  recess  of  every  crevice  in  the  glen. 

Having  delivered  this  intimation  of  his  presence,  he  bent 
his  ear  as  if  to  catch  a  reply.  In  a  few  moments  it  came — 
a  whistle  also — but  low  and  faint,  as  if  from  a  great  distance. 
On  hearing  the  sound,  the  boy  commenced  scaling  the  rocky 
heights  in  which  the  upper  or  northern  extremity  of  the  glen 
terminated,  and  toiled  on  over  the  rugged  way  for  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  when  he  again  whistled,  but  this 
time  carelessly  and  in  a  low  tone — its  sole  purpose,  seemingly, 
being  merely  to  give  intimation  of  his  whereabouts.  Neither 
did  he  pause  for  any  answer  on  this  occasion,  nor  did  any 
come.  But,  instead,  there  came,  even  to  the  boy’s  surprise, 
from  the  top  of  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  but  of  no  great  height, 
whose  summit  was  crowned  with  bushes,  and  which  he  was 
at  the  moment  passing,  a  hand  that  suddenly  snatched  the 
bonnet  from  his  head,  as  he  walked  beneath. 

“  Who ’s  there  ?  ”  shouted  the  boy,  starting  back  in  alarm, 
and  looking  towards  his  bonnet,  which  he  saw  dangling  in 
the  air  at  a  greater  height  than  he  could  reach. 

A  laugh  was  the  only  reply. 

“Ah,  it’s  you,  Dalziel,”  said  the  youngster,  recognising, 
by  the  voice,  the  person  he  named.  “  Give  me  back  my 
bonnet.” 

“  I  won’t,  till  you  tell  us  the  news,”  replied  the  sentinel ; 
for  such  was  the  person  who  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
rock ;  and  admirably  situated  he  was  for  the  duties  of  his 
trust. 

Extended  at  full  length  on  the  top  of  the  granite  mass,  his 
whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  his  head,  buried  in  the 
foliage  of  the  shrubbery  with  which  it  was  covered,  he  could 
not  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  yard,  while  he  himself  com¬ 
manded  a  full  and  extensive  view  of  one  of  the  most  accessible 
routes  that  conducted  towards  and  through  the  rocky  regions 
that  lay  behind. 

Without  moving  from  his  recumbent  posture,  and  still 
holding  the  boy’s  bonnet  tantalisingly  beyond  his  reach — 

“  I  won’t  give  it  ye,  ye  young  mosstrooper,  till  ye  tell  us 
all  the  news.  I  warrant  me,  you  have  a  rare  budget.” 

“  If  I  had  my  crossbow  here,  I  would  soon  make  you 
drop  that  bonnet,  Dalziel,”  said  the  boy,  who  showed  now 
very  little  of  that  simplicity,  or  rather  imbecility,  of  character 
which  he  had  so  successfully  assumed  before  the  English 
soldiers  in  the  kitchen  of  Margaret  Rae’s  hostelry. 

“  An’,  thinkest  thou,  jackanapes,  I  can’t  draw  a  shaft, 
too?”  said  the  sentinel.  “But  come  hither,  Geordie,  and 
thou  shalt  have  thy  bonnet,  man.  Thou  art  a  clever  little 
dog,  and  worth  to  us  a  score  of  fighting  men.”  Saying  this 
he  pitched  the  bonnet  towards  the  boy,  who  stooped  down, 
picked  it  up,  and  replaced  it  on  his  head.  “  Now,  man, 
Geordie,”  continued  Dalziel,  “  tell  us  what  thou  hast  seen  and 
heard  in  Dumbarton  to-day.  Wast  at  Meg  Rae’s  ?  and  didst 
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see  any  of  the  haggis-faced  knaves  from  the  castle  there? 
Eh?  Didst  pick  up  anything  that  we  can  make  a  job 
of?” 

“  Perhaps  I  have,”  replied  the  boy.  “  But,  you  know,  I 
must  tell  him  all  that  I  have  heard  first,  and  before  I  men¬ 
tion  it  to  another  living  soul.  Nor  must  I  mention  it  at  all 
to  any  other,  if  he  forbids  me,  as  he  often  does.” 

“Well,  well,  boy,  it  is,  no  doubt,  best  so,"  replied  the  man. 

“  It  is  right  that  he  who  acts  so  wisely  and  so  well  for  his 
country’s  good,  should  be  alone  left  to  judge  of  what  should 
and  should  not  be  done.  If  you  have  any  intelligence  that 
will  be  the  means  of  presenting  us  with  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
venging  us  on  our  oppressors,  we  shall  hear  of  it  in  good  time. 
Speed  on,  boy.” 

“  Where  is  he  just  now,  know  ye  ?  ”  said  the  youngster,  as 
he  was  about  to  depart. 

“  He  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  outposts  lately,”  re¬ 
plied  the  sentinel ;  “  but,  I  think,  you  will  now  find  him  in 
the  dell  by  the  cascade.” 

The  boy  hastened  on  his  way ;  now  clambering  over  rocks, 
now  directing  his  route  through  the  narrow  defiles  which  they 
occasionally  formed,  till  he  arrived  at  an  open  space,  but  of 
limited  extent,  into  which  a  tiny  stream  was  tumbling  with  a 
brawling  noise,  the  height  of  its  fall  compensating  its  want  of 
volume. 

All  was  still  in  this  little,  lonely  retreat — all  noiseless,  save 
the  monotonous  sound  of  the  descending  waters  of  the  little 
cascade,  which  fell  with  a  mournful  sound  on  the  ear,  increas¬ 
ing  the  depth  of  the  surrounding  solitude. 

"But,  peaceful  as  the  little  dell  appeared,  it  held  in  its 
bosom,  at  that  moment,  a  terrible  array  of  the  fiercest  passions 
of  human  nature. 

From  even  a  very  short  distance,  no  living  object  could  be 
discerned  in  the  ravine ;  but,  entering  it,  it  would  have  been 
found  filled  with  armed  men,  who,  wrapped  in  their  plaids, 
lay  thickly  strewed  on  the  ground — some  asleep,  some 
musing  deeply  on  the  wrongs  of  their  country,  and  some 
brooding  over  the  revenge  they  had  already  had,  or  an¬ 
ticipating  that  which  was  to  come ;  but  all  silent  and  mo¬ 
tionless. 

At  the  farther  extremity  of  the  ravine,  a  faint  light  shone 
amongst  the  rocks.  A  nearer  approach  discovered  that  it 
proceeded  from  a  deep  recess,  or  cave,  in  which  were  several 
persons. 

Towards  this  cave  the  boy  now  directed  his  steps,  thread¬ 
ing  his  way  through  the  recumbent  warriors,  who,  ever  and 
anon,  greeted  him  in  low  whispering  tones,  as  he  passed,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  merely  uttering  his  name. 

Having  reached  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  was  guarded 
by  two  sentinels,  who  were  pacing  to  and  fro  before  it  with 
drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  the  boy  asked  one  of  them 
whether  there  was  anything  of  a  particular  nature  going  on 
within  to  prevent  him  entering. 

“  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  Geordie,”  replied  the  man. 
“  They  were  talking  very  earnestly  a  little  ago,  but  they  ’re 
all  quiet  now ;  and,  I  suppose,  are  half,  if  not  wholly,  asleep, 
the  most  of  them.” 

Without  further  parley  the  boy  now  entered  the  cave,  dof¬ 
fing  his  bonnet  as  he  did  so. 

Around  a  fire,  which  blazed  up  against  the  wall  of  the 
cavern,  sat,  on  rude  blocks  of  stone,  hastily  selected  for 
such  purpose  from  the  fragments  of  rocks  with  which  the 
ground  outside  was  thickly  strewn,  five  persons  of  a  mien 
and  appearance  betokening  superior  rank.  Two  of  these, 
when  the  boy  entered,  were  leaning  back  against  the  wall  of 
the  cave,  and,  with  closed  eyes,  seemed  to  be  indulging  in  a 
sort  of  dreamy  reverie ;  for  their  countenances  had  not  the 
entire  repose  and  unconsciousness  of  sleep.  The  other  three, 
with  folded  arms  and  bent  heads,  reclined,  seemingly  in  deep 
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thought,  on  the  pommels  of  their  swords,  which  they  held 
perpendicularly  between  their  knees. 

.At  the  farther  end  of  the  cave  lay  extended  on  the  ground, 
with  a  plaid  spread  beneath  him,  a  sixth  person — a  roan 
apparently,  of  immense  stature. 

At  the  moment  the  boy  entered  he  was  reclining  on  his 
elbow,  seemingly  asleep.  But  it  was  not  so  ;  or,  if  he  slept, 
it. was  but  lightly  ;  for,  at  the  first  footfall  of  the  youngster 
within  the  cave,  he  raised  himself  up,  and,  with  a  look  of 
great  satisfaction,  exclaimed — 

“  Ha  !  George,  my  brave  boy,  glad  to  see  thee.  I  was 
getting  very  uneasy  on  thy  account.  I  must  not  risk  thee 
on  any  more  of  these  expeditions,  but  must  be  content  to 
gam  my  information  by  some  other  means.  I  would  not 
have  thy  young  life  perilled  again  by  such  dangerous  adven¬ 
tures.  Well,  my  boy,  how  didst  get  on?  Didst  see  Mar¬ 
garet  Rae?  and  will  she  send  us  the  bread?  We  are  in 
much  need  of  it.” 

The  lad  repeated  what  Margaret  had  said  on  this  subject. 

“  And  the  principal  part  of  thy  errand,  boy  ?  Didst  see 
or  hear  anything  worth  noting  ?” 

The  boy  now  knelt  down  on  one  knee,  and,  in  a  low  tone, 
told  Wallace — for  it  was  no  less  a  personage  to  whom  he 
spoke  of.  all  that  had  passed  at  Margaret  Rae’s,  relating 
every  particular  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  minuteness  of 
detail. 

When  he  had  done,  the  great  Scottish  patriot  mused  for 
several  seconds  without  reply  or  remark.  At  length,  allud¬ 
ing  to  Chester’s  conduct  towards  the  boy — 

“  The  fellow  recognised  you,  George  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  So  far,  sir,  he  did,”  replied  George,  who,  we  need  hardly 
inform  the  reader,  was  indeed  the  identical  boy  who  carried 
the  patriot  s  fishing-basket  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by 
Chester,  and  who  was  held  in  high  favour  by  his  master,  on 
account  of  his  fidelity,  his  intelligence,  and  daring  spirit ; 
for  these  excursions  in  quest  of  information  that  might  be 
serviceable  to  Wallace,  and  the  patriot  band  bj  which  he 
was  accompanied,  and  of  which  he  had  now  made  many  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  were  the  result  of  a  proposal 
of  his  own,  reluctantly  agreed  to,  however,  by  his  master, 
who  dreaded  the  boy’s  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English! 
Changing  his  disguises,  however,  and  affecting  that  simplicity 
of  character  which  he  had  so  successfully  assumed  in  Mar¬ 
garet  Rae  s,  he  had  hitherto  escaped  all  suspicion,  and  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  such  intelligence  as  frequently 
enabled  Wallace  to  cut  off  large  detachments  of  English 
troops,,  and  thus  to  render  it  unsafe  for  them  to  mors  from 
one  point  to  another  unless  in  great  force. 

“  So  far  he  did,  sir,”  said  George,  in  reply  to  Wallace’s 
remark  on  the  subject  of  Chester’s  recognition.  “  But  he 
found  differences  that  saved  me  from  entire  conviction ;  and 
I  think,  I  played  the  sheep  pretty  well.” 

Wallace  smiled,  and,  after  a  moment,  added — 

“Well,  boy,  lay  ye  down  on  my  plaid  here,  and  take  an 
hour  or  two’s  sleep,  while  I  go  and  consult  with  our  friends 
on  the  intelligence  you  have  just  brought  me.”  Saying  this, 
the  patriot  rose  from  his  recumbent  posture,  and  quickly 
stood  at  the  full  height  of  his  majestic  form.  He  then  strode 
towards  the  party,  who  were  seated  around  the  fire,  and, 
placing  his  back  to  the  latter,  with  his  hands  joined  behind’ 
began  to  inform  them  of  all  he  had  just  heard. 

What  the  result  of  this  communication  was,  and  of  the 
deliberations  that  followed  it,  we  leave  to  the  sequel  to  dis¬ 
cover  ;  shifting,  in  the  meantime,  the  scene  of  our  story  to  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton. 

It  was  on  the  night  following  that  on  which  the  incidents 
just  recorded  occurred,  that  a  party,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  men,  were  seen  mustering  on  the  open  space  or 

esplanade  on  the  summit  of  the  rock. 


The  hour  was  late,  and  the  garrison  all  still ;  for  its  oc¬ 
cupants,  with  the  exception  of  those  just  alluded  to,  and  the 
sentinels  on  duty  at  different  points,  had  long  since  retired 
to  rest. 

The  turn-out,  then,  of  the  party  in  question,  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  some  intended  secret  expedition— of  some  pro¬ 
jected  enterprise  not  within  the  line  of  ordinary  duty. 

The.  men  having  been  drawn  up  in  order,  were,  shortly 
after,  joined  by  a  person  closely  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  who, 
passing  alongst  then  line,  seemed  to  be  carefully  inspecting 
tli6  st&ts  of  their  arms  and.  &riiiour,  which  were,  ever  and 
anon,  Hashing  brightly  in  the  moonlight. 

The  scrutiny  over,  he  gave  the  word  to  march ;  when  the 
soldiers,  wheeling  round  simultaneously,  moved  off,  with  regu¬ 
lar  step  and  measured  tread,  towards  the  long  winding  flight 
of  stairs  by  which  the  lofty  rock  is  ascended— their  com¬ 
mander,  as  the  person  above  spoken  of  seemed  to  be,  advane- 
ing  at  their  head.  Having  reached  the  level  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rock,  the  party  were  halted  for  a  moment  till 
their  leader  mounted  a  horse,  which  was  found  to  be  there 
waiting  him  in  charge  of  a  soldier.  This  done,  the  band  again 
moved  on  in  silence,  taking  a  northerly  direction  towards  the 
hill  of  Dumbuck,  which  those  who  have  been  in  that  part  of 
the  country  know,  projects  like  a  bold  headland  on  the 
champaign  country  beneath. 

Holding  on  their  way  for  about  an  hour,  the  party  arrived 
on  the  brink  of  an  extensive  open  hollow,  of  but  slight  dip, 
however,  from  the  surrounding  surface.  Through  this  hollow 
ran  a  river  of  considerable  breadth  and  volume ;  on  the  banks 
of  which,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  little  strath,  was  a  mill, 
and,  scattered  around,  several  cotters’  houses.  It  was  Birk- 
enford. 

On  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  descent,  the  party  halted, 
when  Musgrave — for  it  was  he  who  commanded  the  expedi¬ 
tion-made  a  signal  with  his  hand  to  one  of  the  men  to  ap¬ 
proach  him.  On  the  man’s  doing  so — 

“  Chester,”  he  said,  “  what,  think  you,  will  be  our  best 
mode  of  procedure  ?  Shall  we  force  open  the  door  at  once, 
gag  the  wench,  and  fling  her  on  horseback?  Or  shall  we 
proceed  gently  in  the  first  place ;  that  is,  seek  admittance  in 
a  civil  way,  and  do  thereafter  as  circumstances  may  require  ?” 

\\  hy,  captain,  I  m  afraid  gentle  and  civil  means  wont 
do.  I  think  it  would  be  but  a  waste  of  precious  time  to  try 
them.  So,  with  deference,  I  vrould  recommend  strong  mea¬ 
sures  at  once.  I’d  give  them  no  time  to  think.  Let  us 
adrance  cautiously  and  quietly  towards  the  house,  surround 
it,  burst  in  the  door  and- carry  off  our  prize.  If  resistance  is 

offered” - -  The  speaker  finished  the  sentence  by  drawing 

his  finger  significantly  across  his  throat ;  then  added — “  And 
no  great  harm  though  we  set  fire  to  their  pig-sty  hovels  when 
all’s  done.” 

“  Well,  so  be  it,”  said  Musgrave.  “  Let  us  move  on,  then. 
All  seems  quiet.” 

Ay,  ay,  captain.  They  little  dream  who ’s  so  nigh  them  j 
but^we  11  give  some  of  them  a  wakening  up  presently.” 

The  party  now  marched  on,  slowly  and  cautiously,  towards 
the  hamlet,  which  presented  a  scene  of  the  most  profound 
repose.  Not  a  sound  nor  a  moving  thing  was  to  be  heard  or 
seen  within  or  around  it. 

On  reaching  the  houses,  one  a  little  apart  from  the  rest 
was  selected.  It  was  the  residence  of  William  Ralston. 
Advancing  almost  on  tiptoe,  and  moving  now  by  signs  alone, 
and  . these  from  Musgrave,  the  party  silently  surrounded  the 
particular  house  alluded  to.  Two  men,  one  of  whom  was 
Chester,  now  approached  the  door;  Musgrave,  the  while, 
remaining,  a  little  apart,  and  still  mounted.  Placing  their 
shoulders  to  the  door,  the  men  gave  the  latter  a  forcible  and 
simultaneous  jerk,  when  it  instantly  flew  open,  and  with  a 
readiness  which  rather  surprised  them. 
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Having  forced  th*  door,  the  men  immediately  entered ;  and 
for  some  seconds  after  they  had  disappeared  all  remained 
quiet.  At  length,  however,  a  frightful  cry  from  within,  and 
recognised  to  be  in  the  voice  of  Chester,  gave  intimation  to 
those  without  of  some  dreadful  catastrophe. 

“  Stand  to  your  arms,  men  1”  shouted  Musgrave ;  hut  they 
were  the  last  words  lie  ever  spoke ;  for,  at  that  instant,  the 
bolt  of  a  crossbow,  shot  from  behind  a  thick  hedge  close  by, 
penetrated  his  brain,  and  tumbled  him  from  his  horse  a  dead 
man.  The  successful  shot  was  accompanied  by  a  shout  of 
exultation  in  the  shrill  treble  of  boyhood.  It  was  the  voice 
of  Geordie  Hedderwick ;  and  it  was  from  his  bow  the  fatal 
shaft  had  been  discharged.  Alarmed  and  confounded  by  these 
appalling  and  unexpected  occurrences,  the  men  who  had  sur¬ 
rounded  the  house  huddled  together  distractedly,  not  knowing 
in  what  quarter  to  look  for  the  enemy. 

Their  surprise,  however,  was  of  but  short  duration.  In  a 
moment  after,  they  were  surrounded  by  an  armed  band ;  and, 
in  the  same  instant,  a  man,  whose  appearance  alone  was 
enough  to  strike  terror  into  their  hearts,  was  amongst  them, 
sword  in  hand,  calling  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder — 

“  Taken  in  the  very  act! — Down,  knaves — down,  down;’' 
and  laying  an  unhappy  wretch  prostrate  with  every  blow  of 
his  powerful  arm. 

Some  feeble  cries  for  quarter  arose  from  the  unfortunate 
Englishmen,  as  they  cowered  beneath  the  death  strokes  of  the 
Scottish  patriot ;  for  it  was  he  who  was  now  stalking  amongst 
them  like  the  angel  of  destruction. 

“  Such  quarter  as  ye  give,  ye  shall  have,"  replied  Wallace, 
as  he  continued  the  work  of  extermination.  “  Remember  the 
Barns  of  Ayr — remember  the  wrongs  of  Scotland — remember 
the  thousand  misdeeds  wrought  by  your  plundering  and  blood¬ 
stained  hands.  Remember  all  this,  and  die,”  he  added,  with 
tierce  and  bitter  emphasis,  as  he  struck  down  the  last  of  the 
unhappy  soldiers. 

Several  of  them  had  been  killed  by  his  followers ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  had  perished  by  Wallace’s  own  hand ; 
the  mangled  image  of  his  murdered  wife,  who  had  been  bar¬ 
barously  put  to  death,  but  a  month  or  two  before,  by  Hazelrig, 
the  English  governor  of  Lanark,  being  constantly  present  to 
his  mind,  inspiring  him  with  a  hate  which  hardly  any  mea¬ 
sure  of  vengeance  could  appease,  and  converting  a  disposition 
naturally  gentle  and  humane,  into  one  of  stern  and  unrelent¬ 
ing  ferocity. 

“  There  they  lie,"  now  exclaimed  Wallace,  thrusting  his 
blood-stained  sword  into  its  sheath ;  “  and  as  low  lie  all 
the  oppressors  of  Scotland.  George,  my  boy,  where  art 
thou  ?" 

“  Here,  sir,”  replied  the  latter,  stepping  forward  with  a 
crossbow  in  his  hand. 

“  Thou  hast  done  us  good  service,  my  brave  boy,  as  thou 
hast  often  done  before.  If  God  spare  thee,  and  our  cause 
prosper,  thou  shalt  yet  wear  the  spurs  of  knighthood.  Count 
me  the  slain,  George.” 

“  Two  in  the  house,  sir,”  replied  the  boy ;  “  the  one  who 
was  on  horseback,  whom  I  tipt  over  with  my  crossbow  ;  ” 
(Wallace  smiled  ;)  “  and,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten" — he  went  on  counting  the  bodies  which  lay 
thickly  strewn  around.  “  Thirteen,  sir,  altogether.” 

‘  So,”  said  Wallace,  “  by  so  many,  then,  are  our  enemies 
the  less.” 

“  Shall  we  throw'  the  bodies  out  of  the  way  ?"  inquired 
one  of  the  patriot’s  followers. 

“  By  no  means,”  replied  the  former.  “  Let  the  carrion  lie 
where  it  is — a  warning  and  a  terror  to  our  oppressors.  Let 
the  full  horrors  of  the  scene  meet  their  sight,  that  they  may 
know  that  Scotland  has  an  avenger :  ay,  one  who  has  de¬ 
voted  every  energy  of  his  soul,  every  nerve  of  his  arm,  every 
faculty  which  God  has  givsu  him,  to  the  accomplishment  of 


the  independence  of  his  country,  and  the  destruction  of  her 
enslavers.” 

The  work  of  retributive  vengeance  completed,  Wallace  and 
his  patriot  band  returned  to  their  retreat  in  the  mountains ; 
but,  not  deeming  it  safe,  after  such  an  occurrence,  to  re¬ 
main  in  so  near  a  vicinity  to  the  castle  of  Dumbarton, 
which  was  strongly  garrisoned,  they,  on  the  following  day, 
moved  to  a  different  part  of  the  country,  to  pursue  that  de¬ 
sultory  warfare  against  the  invaders,  which  was  all  that 
Wallace  could  yet  attempt. 

Having  presented  the  last  incident  of  our  tale  in  action, 
we  have  now  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief  detail  of  the 
previous  proceedings  of  the  actors  in  reference  to  and  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  that  event. 

On  Wallace’s  communicating  to  his  friends — in  which 
circumstances  the  reader  will  recollect  we  left  him — the  in¬ 
formation  brought  him  by  the  boy,  Hedderwick,  it  w'as 
determined  to  open  a  communication  immediately  with  Ral¬ 
ston,  the  father  of  the  girl  whom  Musgrave  had  intended  to 
have  carried  off. 

This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  the  maiden,  by  the  adviee 
of  Wallace,  removed  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country. 

He  then,  towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening  on  which  the 
abduction  was  to  have  taken  place,  introduced  six  picked 
men  into  Ralston’s  house,  giving  them  orders  to  observe  the 
utmost  silence,  to  keep  the  house  perfectly  dark,  and  to 
make  no  noise  or  motion  when  they  should  hear  the  soldiers 
forcing  the  door,  but  allow  them  to  enter,  and  then  stab  them 
with  their  daggers — a  part  of  the  plan  which,  we  have  seen, 
was  executed  to  the  letter. 

The  remainder  consisted  in  Wallace’s  taking  up  a  position, 
with  twenty  picked  men  also,  behind  the  hedge,  from  which 
the  boy,  Hedderwick,  had  shot  his  successful  bolt.  Here, 
lying  at  full  length  on  the  ground— for  the  hedge,  though 
thick  in  foliage,  was  low — they  awaited  the  approach  of 
Musgrave  and  his  party.  The  result  is  before  the  reader. 

Such  was  one  of  the  many  striking  incidents  that  marked 
the  earlier  part  of  the  career  of  that  great  man,  whose  name 
no  Scotsman  can  mention  without  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
veneration — whose  struggles  for  the  liberties  of  his  country 
no  Scotsman  can  recollect  without  the  most  overpowering 
emotions. 


THE  FRIEND  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

Although  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  look  back  on  the 
school  days  of  boyhood  with  regret,  or  who  can  consider 
them,  as  many  assert  they  have  found  them  to  be,  the  hap¬ 
piest  period  of  life ;  yet,  certainly,  my  recollections  of  them 
are  not  all  painful :  some  of  them  are  pleasing. 

Amongst  the  latter,  in  my  own  case,  although  subse¬ 
quently  leading  to  distressing  circumstances,  was  the  friend¬ 
ship  I  formed  for  a  schoolfellow,  whose  real  name,  for  reasons 
which  the  sequel  will  readily  suggest,  I  shall  exchange  for 
Middleton. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  publican  or  innkeeper. 
In  scholarship  he  far  surpassed  me  ;  and  in  everything  else 
was,  at  least,  my  equal.  We  were  inseparable  companions, 
and  were  attached  to  each  other  by  stronger  ties  than  those 
which  usually  bind  the  friendship  of  schoolboys. 

Many  a  time  and  oft,  in  the  warmth  and  openness  of 
our  young  hearts  we  pledged  ourselves,  with  solemn  adjur¬ 
ations,  to  befriend  each  other  through  life — to  fly  to  each 
other  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  or  distress.  This,  however,  was 
a  provision  for  what  we  considered  a  bare  possibility ;  for  wo 
anticipated  none  ;  we  reckoned  on  no  misfortune. 
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Our  educational  days  over,  we  entered  into  life — I  going 
into  the  counting-house  of  my  father,  and  he  commencing  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  lawyer.  The  intimacy  of  our  earlier 
days  still  continued :  we  were  still  inseparable  companions, 
and  still  felt  towards  each  other  as  warmly  as  we  had 
ever  done. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  my  father’s  business  required 
my  removal  to - .  My  friend  and  I  were  thus  separated. 

For  some  time  after  my  departure,  we  corresponded 
regularly  ;  and  our  letters  were  filled  with  all  the  ardour, 
and,  I  fear,  I  must  add,  a  good  deal  of  the  sanguine  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  youth. 

By  and  by,  however,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  our  cor¬ 
respondence  first  gradually  slackened,  and  finally  ceased  al¬ 
together. 

From  this  time  I  heard  little  more  of  my  friend  Middle- 
ton.  What  I  did  hear,  however,  gave  me  very  great  concern  : 
it  was  that  he  was  getting  unsteady,  and  falling  into  loose 
habits.  The  accounts  of  him  I  received  were,  indeed,  vague  ; 
but  they  were  calculated  to  leave  bad  impressions,  and  to  in¬ 
duce  me  to  fear  the  worst  for  my  poor  friend.  A  little  time 

more,  and  I  learned  that  he  disappeared  from - ,  and  none 

could  tell  •whither  he  had  gone. 

From  this  time,  for  twenty  years,  I  heard  nothing  more  of 
the  friend  of  my  youth.  He  was  as  one  who  had  never  been  ; 
and  it  was  only  on  those  occasions  when,  in  a  musing  mood, 
the  memory  roams  back  into  the  “  days  of  other  years,”  that 
I  recollected  him  at  all.  When  I  did,  however,  it  was  with 
kindly  feelings. 

About  the  end  of  the  period  just  named,  I  was  summoned, 
on  one  occasion,  to  serve  as  a  juryman.  The  Circuit  Court 

was  about  to  be  held  in - ,  and  there  were  several  capital 

cases  to  be  tried.  Amongst  the  rest,  one  for  forgery  on  a 
provincial  bank. 

Of  the  jurors  summoned  on  this  occasion,  I  was  one  of 
those  retained. 

We  were  empannelled  in  the  case  of  the  forger.  Soon 
after  taking  our  places  in  the  jury  box,  the  prisoner  was 
brought  to  the  bar. 

His  look  was  downcast :  so  much  so  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I  got  a  full  view  of  his  countenance.  When 
I  did,  what  was  my  amazement,  what  my  horror,  to  dis¬ 
cover,  in  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar,  my  early  friend, 
James  Middleton!  But  oh!  how  changed.  Dissipation, 
and  a  wild  and  reckless  life,  had  left  few  traces  of  the  lively 
and  ingenious,  but  modest  youth,  whom  I  had  known 
twenty  years  before.  Still  there  were  enough  left  to  satisfy 
me  of  his  identity. 

Painful  at  all  times,  as  it  must  be  to  every  man  of  right 
feeling,  my  situation  now  became  doubly  so.  Placed  in  judg¬ 
ment,  as  it  were,  on  my  old  schoolfellow,  and,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  to  be  soon  called  on  to  utter  that  verdict  which  was  to 
doom  him  to  the  scaffold,  I  felt  dreadfully,  and  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  been  elsewhere  than  I  was.  But  this 
could  not  be.  I  must  go  through  with  the  painful,  but  ne¬ 
cessary  duty,  which  I  had  sworn  to  perform. 

The  trial  had  proceeded  a  considerable  way  before  my  un¬ 
fortunate  schoolfellow  raised  his  eyes  from  the  floor.  When 
he  did  so,  his  first  glance  was  directed  towards  the  jury  box. 
I  kept  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  seen  by  him.  His  eye,  however,  fell  upon  me.  A  flush 
came  over  his  pallid  countenance,  and  his  head  sunk  on  his 
bosom.  He  had  recognised  me. 

The  trial  went  on ;  and  the  guilt  of  Middleton  was  esta¬ 
blished  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt. 

Mre — that  is,  the  jury — retired  to  make  up  our  verdict. 
This  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  There  was  no  doubt¬ 
ful  point  for  consideration:  all  was  plain  and  clear.  We 
were  unanimous. 
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At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  circumstance  occurred 
that  greatly  added  to  the  painfulness  of  my  situation.  A  pro¬ 
posal  was  made  by  my  brother  jurors  to  elect  me  their  foreman 
— to  make  me  their  mouthpiece — to  entail  on  me  the  duty  of 
announcing  the  guilt  of  my  schoolfellow,  who  should  hear  me 
— who  should  be  looking  on  me  while  I  was  delivering  the 
judgment  that  was  to  consign  him  to  the  executioner ;  for  the 
sanguinary  enactments  of  the  statute-book,  especially  in  re¬ 
lation  to  forgery,  were  then  ruthlessly  fulfilled;  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  sentence  of  death  would,  in  the  present 
case,  follow  conviction. 

To  avoid  the  harrowing  duty  which  my  colleagues  would 
impose  on  me,  in  ignorance  of  the  position  in  which  I  stood 
with  regard  to  the  prisoner,  I  wTas  obliged  to  mention  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  our  having  been  schoolfellows,  and  intimate 
friends  in  our  youth.  The  mention  of  these  circumstances 
excited,  naturally  enough,  much  surprise  amongst  my  fellow 
jurors,  who,  at  once  appreciating  my  feelings,  proceeded  to 
choose  another  foreman. 

We  returned  into  court.  The  eyes  of  the  prisoner  were 
anxiously  bent  on  us  as  we  entered.  I  thought  he  was  look¬ 
ing  for  me ;  and  I  thought,  moreover,  that  there  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  countenance  as  if  he  hoped  for  some  friendly 
mediation  at  my  hands.  This  might  have  been  imaginary : 
indeed  must  have  been  so ;  for  he  could  not  but  have  known 
that  I  had  nothing  in  my  power.  However,  I  thought  it,  and 
the  idea  added  greatly  to  my  distress. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury,  unanimously  finding  the  pannel 
guilty  of  the  crime  libelled,  was  returned  by  the  mouth  of  our 
foreman.  The  judge  put  on  the  fatal  black  cap,  and  passed 
sentence  of  death.  My  unfortunate  schoolfellow  was  removed 
from  the  bar.  Again — just  before  being  taken  out  of  court 
— I  thought  he  gave  me  one  of  those  imploring  looks  which 
I  had  before  imagined  I  had  remarked.  I  felt  giddy,  from 
the  violent  excitement  of  feeling  I  had  been  labouring  under, 
and  was  glad  when — our  painful  duties  terminated — I  got 
into  the  fresh  air. 

On  the  following  day  I  visited  my  unhappy  friend  in  his 
cell.  On  my  entering,  without  saying  a  word  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  me.  I  gave  him  mine :  he  pressed  it  hard,  and 
burst  into  tears.  I  was  no  less  affected.  It  was  several 
seconds  before  either  of  us  spoke.  At  length — 

“  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Middleton  ?  ”  I 
said. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  after  a  pause.  “There  is  one  thing 
you  can  do  for  me ;  and  which,  for  old  recollections’  sake,  I 
am  sure  you  will  do.  I  have  a  wife  and  child — a  boy,  a  fine 
boy.” 

Here  emotion  choked  his  utterance  for  a  moment.  He 
resumed : — 

“  He  is  about  twelve  years  of  age.  See  him.  Do  what 
you  can  for  him  and  his  mother.  You  will  find  them  at  No. 
13 - Street.” 

I  could  make  no  reply  but  by  pressing  his  hand.  He, 
however,  understood  the  sign  as  it  was  meant ;  namely,  as  an 
assurance  that  I  should  attend  to  his  wishes  as  far  as  lay  in 
my  power. 

At  this  moment,  a  clergyman  who  had  been  appointed  to 
attend  him,  came  in ;  and  I  left  him,  promising  to  call  again 
in  a  day  or  two. 

I  had  made  no  inquiry  into  the  history  of  my  poor  school¬ 
fellow’s  past  life,  nor  made  any  direct  allusion  to  the  offence 
which  had  brought  him  into  his  present  miserable  situation. 
Delicacy  withheld  me :  and,  as  he  made  no  communications 
on  these  subjects  himself,  I  neither  learnt  now,  nor  at  any 
time  after,  any  particulars  regarding  them.  Indeed,  I  felt 
no  curiosity  on  the  subject;  the  circumstances  being,  alto¬ 
gether,  too  painful  to  admit  of  any  other  feeling. 

Agreeably  to  my  promise,  I  called  on  the  wife  of  Middle* 
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ton.  I  found  her,  as  might  be  expected,  in  great  distress ; 
and  as,  perhaps,  might  also  be  looked  for,  in  circumstances 
of  great  destitution.  The  boy,  whom  ho  had  so  especially 
recommended  to  my  care,  I  also  saw  ;  and  he  appeared  all 
that  his  father  in  part  described,  and  in  part  left  me  to  con¬ 
jecture  him  to  be. 

All  that  I  could  do,  in  the  meantime,  was  to  give  them 
a  little  temporary  relief.  This  was  done,  and  continued  until 
I  considered  how  I  could  permanently  and  effectually  aid  them. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fatal  day  of  execution  was  rapidly 
approaching.  It  came — for  there  was  no  hope  of  mercy  in 
this  world  for  my  poor  friend,  forgery  being  then  considered 
one  of  the  most  heinous  offences  against  society  which  could 
be  committed. 

The  fatal  day  came,  and  the  companion  of  my  youth— the 
gleeful  and  light-hearted  associate  of  my  boyhood — perished 
ignominiously  on  the  scaffold. 

I  did  not — (this  will  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course) — see 
him  executed ;  but  I  was  told  he  conducted  himself  with 
great  composure  and  firmness ;  and,  what  I  was  still  more 
pleased  to  learn,  had  shown,  during  the  time  he  lay  under 
sentence,  a  deep  sense  of  the  benefits  of  the  religious  exercises 
in  which  his  spiritual  comforters  had  engaged  him.  I  had 
seen  him  several  times  in  the  interval,  and  believe  that  the 
assurance  I  gave  him  of  taking  his  wife  and  child  under  my 
protection,  tended  much  to  reconcile  him  to  the  dreadful  fate 
to  which  he  was  doomed. 

Immediately  after  the  execution  of  her  husband,  Middle¬ 
ton’s  wife  retired  to  a  provincial  town  on  the  borders  of 
England,  where  she  was  not  known,  and  there  set  up  a  small 
huckstery  business,  with  means  with  which  I  furnished  her  ; 
and,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  was  doing  well.  Her  son  I 
boarded  with  a  millwright  in  the  country,  to  whom  I  also 
bound  him  apprentice. 

On  the  expiry  of  the  lad’s  time  of  servitude,  I  sent  him  out 
to  the  West  Indies,  recommending  him  to  a  correspondent 
there ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning,  soon  after,  that 
he  was  getting  on  prosperously. 

Ten  years  after  this,  the  concern  in  which  I  was  engaged 
fell  into  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  some  unfortunate  specu¬ 
lations  in  cotton  ;  and  the  result,  after  a  Bevere  but  vain 
struggle  to  meet  my  obligations,  was  a  bankruptcy.  About 
six  months  after  this  event  happened,  a  ship  letter  was  put 
into  my  hands  by  the  postman.  I  opened  it.  An  enclosure 
fell  on  the  carpet.  I  picked  it  up,  and  found  it  to  be  a  bill 
of  exchange,  in  my  favour,  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Con¬ 
founded  at  the  circumstance,  I  began  reading  the  letter  in 
which  it  had  been  enclosed.  It  was  dated  “  Rose  Vale, 
Jamaica,”  and  ran  thus  : — 

“  My  dear  Friend  and  Benefactor, — It  is  with  the 
most  sincere  regret  that  I  have  heard  of  your  misfortunes. 
What  kind  of  heart  would  be  mine  were  it  otherwise.  On 
this,  however,  I  will  not  enlarge :  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  it  unnecessary :  to  believe  that  I  fed  towards  you 
all  that  I  ought  to  do. 

“  Notwithstanding  all  the  favours  you  have  heaped  on 
me,  I  have  yet  another  to  ask  of  you ;  and  it  is  one  which, 
I  trust,  you  will  not  refuse  me.  It  is,  that  you  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  enclosed  trifle  as  a  token  of  my  gratitude — ofTe 
measured  rather  by  my  means  than  my  feelings.  If  you  can 
excuse  the  liberty  of  this  proceeding,  let,  I  entreat  you,  no 
idea  that  I  am  making  a  sacrifice,  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
embarrassing  myself,  by  laying  this  small  tribute  of  a  grate¬ 
ful  heart  at  your  feet,  deter  you  from  conferring  on  me  the 
happiness  of  accepting  it.  I  am,  thank  God,  doing  well ; 
and,  in  a  few  years,  hope  to  be  able  to  afford  you  yet 
stronger  proofs  of  the  recollections  I  entertain  of  all  your 
kindnesses,” 


This  letter,  I  need  hardly  add,  was  from  the  son  of  my  un 
fortunate  schoolfellow. 

Never  did  supply  come  more  seasonably  than  this.  Undei 
the  circumstances,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  it ;  but 
it  was  with  the  reservation  to  repay  it,  should  the  purpose  to 
which  I  meant  to  apply  it  succeed.  What  this  purpose  was, 
it  would  be  matter  of  no  interest  to  the  reader  to  be  informed. 
Be  it  enough  to  say  that  it  did  succeed ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that,  in  less  than  three  years  after,  I  was  in  a  condition 
to  restore  the  generous  and  seasonable  loan,  or  gift,  as  he  in¬ 
tended  it,  of  my  grateful  protege.  I,  accordingly,  remitted  it 
to  him,  with  interest ;  but  it  was  immediately  returned  to  me, 
with  a  jocular  threat  to  double  it  if  I  persisted. 

A  short  time  after  this,  being  pretty  extensively  engaged 
in  the  cotton  trade,  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  New  York, 
When  there,  I  put  up  at  a  boarding-house  situated  ir. 
Broadway. 

In  these  establishments,  as  is  well  known,  all  the  inmates, 
or  boarders,  dine  together  at  a  certain  hour.  It  w-as  on  one 
of  these  occasions  that  I  observed  a  gentleman,  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  table,  looking  at  me,  from  time  to  time,  with  great 

earnestness. 

Attracted  by  the  singularity  of  his  behaviour,  I  regarded 
him  earnestly  in  turn,  and  thought  that  I  should  know  the 
countenance,  but  could  not,  at  the  moment,  recollect  where 
I  had  seen  it.  The  gentleman  seemed  in  the  same  perplexity 
with  myself.  At  length  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  walking 
down  the  length  of  the  room,  came  immediately  behind  my 
chair.  On  having  done  so — 

“  Excuse  me,  sir,”  lie  said ;  “  but,  may  I  ask  if  your  name 
be  not - ?” 

In  some  surprise,  I  said  it  was. 

“  You  do  not  recollect  me?”  said  the  stranger. 

“  No,  sir,  I  do  not.” 

“  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  step  aside  with  me  for  a 
moment  ?  ”  he  now  said. 

I  did  so ;  and  we  retired  into  the  niche  of  a  window. 

“  My  name  is - ,  sir,”  he  said. 

“  It  is — it  is  !  ”  I  replied,  grasping  the  hand  of  my  grate¬ 
ful  protege ,  the  son  of  my  ill-starred  friend,  whom  I  now  at 
once  recognised.  “  How  strange  that  we  should  meet  here, 
and  in  this  way.” 

The  young  man — for  he  was  comparatively  still  so — now 
informed  me  that  ho  had  come  to  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  married.  That  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
about  to  be  united,  and  whom  he  had  first  met  with  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  was  a  native  of  that  city. 

On  the  following  day — we,  in  the  meantime,  having  spent 
a  merry  evening  together— I  was  introduced  to  my  young 
friend’s  intended — an  amiable  and  accomplished  girl ;  and 
before  I  left  New  York  had  the  happiness  of  dancing  at  then- 
wedding;  a  circumstance  which  I  thought,  altogether,  not 
the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  little  history  of  our  con¬ 
nexion,  the  dark  picture  of  which  was  thus  not  without  two 
or  three  bright  blinks  of  sunshine. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  the  young  couple  returned  to 
Jamaica ;  and,  curiou#  enough,  again,  on  the  very  same  day, 
I  sailed  for  England. 


THE  SIGNAL. 

A  hundrijb  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  family  of  the  Olipliants 
of  Shawhill  were  amongst  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
in  the  weit  of  Scotland. 

The  family  mansion — a  large  castellated  building,  in  the 
Elizabethan  style — stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  from 
which  it  was  distant  somewhere  about  half  a  mile. 
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It  commanded  a  delightful  ptospect,  Xvhile  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  was  rich  in  all  the  beauties  of  the  most 
Romantic  woodland  scenery. 

Between  the  castle— as  the  house  was  sometimes  called — 
and  the  river  there  was  a  narrow  green  lane,  or  alley,  which 
may  still  be  traced,  running  parallel  with  the  stream.  It  is 
open  at  both  ends ;  and,  although  a  work  of  art,  its  purpose, 
even  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  was  unknown  to  the 
proprietor,  or  any  other  of  the  inmates  of  Shawhill. 

It  was,  however,  supposed  to  have,  at  one  time,  served  the 
purpose  of  an  entrance,  although  it  must  have  been  a  very 
circuitous  one,  to  the  mansion-house;  probably  ere  it  had 
attained  the  stately  dimensions  to  which  the  various  additions 
of  successive  proprietors  and  occupants  had  brought  it,  and 
before  the  Oliphants  had  become  the  great  people  they  ulti¬ 
mately  were. 

It  was  in  this  sequestered  lane,  and  under  the  silver  light 
of  a  bright  autumn  moon,  in  the  year  1690,  that  two  young 
persons — a  lady  and  gentleman,  as  their  dress  indicated — 
might  have  been  seen  walking  slowly  to  and  fro,  arm-in-arm, 
and  engaged  in  deep  and  earnest  conversation. 

From  the  cautious  regularity  with  which  they  always 
stopped  and  turned  when  within  a  few  yards  of  either  end  of 
the  lane,  it  was  evident  that  they  sought  concealment,  and 
were  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  observation  from  the  house. 

In  this  they  might  or  might  not  succeed ;  but  to  us  they 
were  visible  enough,  and  plainly  enough  could  we  have  over¬ 
heard  all  that  passed  between  them. 

“  I  owe  you  many  thanks,  Agnes  dear,  for  affording  me 
these  opportunities  of  enjoying  your  society,  although  it  be 
by  stealth,  but  for  a  short  time,  and,  alas  !  but  seldom,”  said 
the  young  man ;  a  very  handsome  person,  with  a  voice  of 
gentle  and  pleasing  intonation.  “  I  saw  the  signal,”  he  went 
on,  “  the  instant  you  made  it.  Methought  I  could  even 
trace  your  figure ;  but  this  must  have  been  a  vagary  of  my 
imagination  ;  the  distance  is  too  great.” 

“  I  doubt  so,  Robert,”  replied  the  lady,  smiling,  and  look¬ 
ing  fondly  in  the  face  of  her  lover ;  for  that  they  were  lovers, 
we  presume  we  need  scarcely  say.  “  You  could  hardly  have 
made  me  out  at  the  distance.” 

“  Well,  I  thought  I  did,  however,”  replied  the  young  man 
gaily  ;  “  and  it  made  me  happy.  But  why  so  sad  to-night, 
Agnes  ?  It  is  not  your  wont.” 

“  Fears  of  the  future,  Robert,  will  sometimes  cross  my 
mind,  and  make  me  sad,”  said  Agnes.  “  I  cannot  help  it. 
You  know  we  are  unhappily  situated.  My  proud  mother 
has  set  her  face  against  our  attachment,  and  has  forbid  me 
ever  thinking  of  you  more,  under  pain  of  her  utmost  dis¬ 
pleasure  ;  and,  from  your  knowledge  of  her,  you  may  guess 
of  Avliat  she  is  capable.  Her  resentments  are  dreadful.” 

“  I  know  her  well,  Agnes — I  know  Lady  Oliphant  well,” 
said  the  young  man,  gravely.  “  But  I  should  hope  that  time 
may  effect  a  favourable  change  in  her  sentiments  regarding 
me  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  her  fair  daughter.” 

“  Never,  Robert,  never,”  replied  Agnes,  emphatically. 
“  My  mother,  although  she  should  live  for  a  thousand  years, 
will  never  relent.  Nay,  I  think,  she  daily  becomes  more  harsh 
and  stern  in  her  manner  towards  me,  from  a  suspicion  of  our 
secret  correspondence ;  and,  I  must  not  conceal  it  from  you, 
Robert,  she  daily  becomes  more  violent  in  the  terms  of  which 
she  speaks  of  you.” 

“  Well,  well,  Agnes  dear,”  replied  the  young  man,  “there  is 
no  help  for  it.  Let  us  enjoy  our  present  opportunities,  and 
live  in  hope  of  happier  days.” 

At  this  moment,  the  lovers,  who,  in  the  earnestness  of 
their  conversation,  had  stood  still  for  a  moment,  were  alarmed 
by  a  rustling  among  the  foliage  of  a  small  plantation  of  wil¬ 
lows  that  ran  parallel  with  the  lane  on  one  side,  and  came 
close  to  the  hedge,  which  formed  one  of  its  boundaries. 


“  What  was  that  ?  ”  fluttered  Agnes,  in  a  low  but  terrified 
tone,  clinging  to  her  lover,  and  looking  with  great  alarm  to¬ 
wards  the  spot  whence  the  noise  proceeded. 

“  Eavesdroppers  !  eh  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  young  man,  draw'- 
ing  his  sword,  and  rushing  towards  the  hedge,  into  several 
places  of  which  he  plunged  the  weapon  with  all  his  force,  but 
without  any  result.  “  It  has  been  but  a  breath  of  wind 
amongst  the  leaves,”  he  said,  returning  to  Agnes,  who  stood 
trembling  in  the  middle  of  the  alley.  “’Twas  but  a  breath 
of  wind  amongst  the  leaves,”  he  said ;  but  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  manner  that  plainly  enough  showed  that  such  was  not  his 
conviction,  but  that  he  had  merely  said  so  to  soothe  the  fears 
of  his  fair  companion. 

“  Let  us  part,  however,  Robert,”  said  Agnes.  “  It  may 
not  be  safe  for  us  to  remain  here  longer  to-night,  at  any  rate.” 

“  Safe,  Agnes  !  ”  said  the  young  man,  proudly,  and  thrust¬ 
ing  his  sword  home  into  its  sheath  with  a  jerk.  “  Safe  you 
are  from  violence,  at  any  rate,  while  I  am  by  you,  with  this 
good  weapon  by  my  side.” 

“  I  doubt  it  not,  dear  Robert,  I  doubt  it  not,”  replied  the 
timid  girl,  in  great  agitation.  “  But  it  may  be  prudent,  then, 
that  we  part,  and  that  immediately. 

“Well,  prudent,  dear,  it  may  be,”  said  her  lover,  “I  will 
not  gainsay  that,  the  less,  that  you  seem  uneasy  and  agi¬ 
tated.”  Saying  this,  the  lovers  proceeded,  arm-in-arm,  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  lane,  where,  after  a  tender  adieu,  they 
parted ;  Agnes  tripping  lightly  away  towards  the  house ;  her 
lover  watching  her,  and  following  her  with  his  eyes,  until  he 
saw  her  so  near  the  latter  as  to  be  in  safety. 

Assured  of  this,  he  hastened  down  towards  the  river ;  but 
ere  he  reached  it,  he  turned  a  little  towards  the  right,  and 
entered  a  dark  strip  of  planting  which  ran  down  to  the  water¬ 
side.  From  this  he  quickly  emerged  again,  leading  a  power¬ 
ful  black  horse,  which  he  had  secured  in  this  concealment ; 
mounted  him,  rode  down  to  the  river,  dashed  into  the  stream, 
which  took  the  horse  up  to  the  girths,  and  on  gaining  the 
opposite  bank  went  off  at  full  speed. 

Having  brought  our  story  to  this  point,  we  will  retrograde 
a  little,  in  order  to  give  some  explanations,  which  our  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  interrupt  its  opening  circumstances  has  hitherto 
prevented. 

Agnes  Oliphant,  the  young  lady  whom  we  have  already  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  reader,  was  the  only  child  of  Sir  James  and 
Lady  Oliphant  of  Shawhill.  She  was,  at  this  period,  in  the 
one-and-twentietk  year  of  her  age,  singularly  beautiful,  accom¬ 
plished,  and  of  a  sweet  and  gentle  temper,  with  a  mind  of  a 
very  superior  cast,  and  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  disposition. 
Her  person  was  not  tall.  She  was,  in  truth,  perhaps,  rather 
low  in  stature ;  but  her  fight  and  sylph-like  form  was  symmetry 
itself.  She  was  thus,  in  almost  all  the  latter  respects,  the 
very  opposite  of  her  mother,  Lady  Oliphant,  wdro  was  a  proud 
and  haughty  woman,  of  a  stern  and  masculine  character,  and 
whose  whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
dignity  at  once  of  her  own-  descent,  which  was  noble,  and 
that  of  the  house  of  which  she  had  become  mistress  by  her 
marriage  with  Sir  James. 

In  her  yormger  days,  she  also  had  been  beautiful,  and  still 
was  what  might  be  called  a  remarkably  fine-looking  woman. 
Her  form  was  tall  and  graceful,  and  her  features  faultless  ; 
but  they  were  animated  by  a  sternness  of  expression  that 
limited  their  effect  on  the  beholder  to  mere  admiration.  Love 
or  esteem  they  were  incapable  of  exciting. 

In  her  youth,  it  might  have  been  otherwise ;  but,  now  that 
the  buoyancy  and  generous  impulses  of  that  season  had 
passed  away,  and  given  place  to  the  gravity  and  sterner  pas¬ 
sions  of  advancing  years,  every  charm  which  the  former 
might  have  thrown  over  her  noble  countenance,  concealing 
its  true  expressions,  had  retired,  and  left  the  latter  to  stand 
forth  in  undisguised  and  forbidding  severity. 
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Sir  James,  again,  the  husband  of  Lady  Oliphant,  was  a 
man  of  easy  temper.  Not  wanting  in  sense,  nor  even  firm¬ 
ness  of  character,  when  occasion  required  it,  but  of  so  peace- 
loving  and  indolent  a  disposition,  that  liis  haughty  and 
more3  energetic  spouse  found  no  difficulty  in  first  assum¬ 
ing,  and  ever  after  retaining,  the  reins  of  government  in  her 
own  hands.  Her  high  behests  he  never  dreamt  of  contradict¬ 
ing  ;  but,  to  all  she  did  and  said,  yielded  a  passive  and  un¬ 
varying  obedience. 

The  young  man  whom  we  have  represented  as  the  lover  of 
Agnes  Oliphant,  was  Robert  Ramsay,  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  a  small  landed  estate,  whose  residence — Birkmyre  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Clyde ;  that  is,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  as  regards  Shawhill ;  the  former  being  also  situated 
on  a  rising  ground,  the  two  houses  were  thus  in  full  view  of 
each  other,  although  distant  about  three  miles. 

Y oung  Ramsay  was,  likewise,  an  only  child ;  and  though 
his  father’s  menus  were  extremely  limited,  no  expense  had 
been  spared  in  liis  education.  He  had  studied  for  several  suc¬ 
cessive  seasons,  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  had  there 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents.  At  the  period 
of  which  we  speak  of  him,  young  Ramsay  had  attained  his 
five-and-twentieth  year,  and  was  universally  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  handsomest  young  men  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

A  year  before  that  in  which  our  story  opens,  he  had  held  a 
command  in  that  body  of  armed  citizens  which  Glasgow,  in 
its  loyalty,  had  despatched  to  Edinburgh  to  guard  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Estates,  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne. 

On  this  occasion,  his  activity,  zeal,  and  manly  bearing, 
had  attracted  the  especial  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  commanded  the  party,  and  so  strongly  recommended 
him  to  his  grace’s  favour,  that  the  latter,  who  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  his  father,  spontaneously  made  him  offer  of  his 
powerful  patronage  in  any  way  he  might  point  out.  Young 
Ramsay  expressed  a  preference  for  the  military  profession ; 
and  the  result  was  a  promise,  on  the  part  of  the  duke,  to 
obtain  for  him  a  commission  in  the  king’s  body-guard  ;  and 
it  was  for  this  appointment,  which  he  was  led  to  believe  he 
might  shortly  expect,  that  he  was  now  waiting. 

Of  the  attachment  which  existed  between  Agnes  Oliphant 
and  young  Ramsay  of  Birkmyre,  the  mother  of  the  former 
was  perfectly  aware,  and  greatly  had  the  discovery  enraged 
her ;  for  Ramsay  possessed  neither  of  those  advantages  which 
were  all  in  all  to  her — birth  and  fortune;  especially  the  former. 

On  first  learning  of  the  attachment  between  her  daughter 
and  young  Ramsay,  the  anger  of  the  proud  and  haughty 
woman  knew  no  bounds  :  she  threatened  her  with  the  most 
dire  consequences  should  she  persevere  in  maintaining  a 
correspondence  with  her  lover  ;  stamping  furiously  on  the 
floor  as  she  gave  utterance  to  the  violent  passions  by  which 
she  was  agitated. 

Trembling  and  affrighted,  the  poor  girl  submitted,  in  silence 
and  in  tears,  to  the  fierce  outpourings  of  her  mother’s  wrath. 
The  secret  meetings  which  she  gave  young  Ramsay  after  this 
were  matter  of  great  annoyance  to  her  sense  both  of  duty 
and  propriety;  and  she  never  returned  from  one  of  them 
without  the  painful  feeling  arising  from  a  violated  conscience. 
But  love  prevailed  over  all ;  and  the  warm-hearted,  affection¬ 
ate  girl  could  not  resist  the  earnest  and  urgent  entreaties  of 
her  lover  to  afford  him  an  occasional  interview  ;  and  this  she 
was  the  more  readily  induced  to  do,  that,  by  all  excepting  her 
haughty  mother,  young  Ramsay  was  thought  to  be  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  her.  He  was  poor ;  but  he  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  both  by  birth  and  education  ;  of  unimpeachable  charac¬ 
ter  and  honourable  principles.  In  nothing,  in  short,  did  the 
young  pair  offend  but  in  that  of  indulging  in  the  clandestine 
interviews  alluded  to. 
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Having  mentioned  the  violent  disapprobation  of  Lady 
Oliphant  of  the  attachment  between  her  daughter  and  young 
Ramsay,  from  her  ideas  of  the  unsuitableness  of  such  con¬ 
nexion,  we  must  allude  to  another  circumstance,  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  one  in  such  cases,  which  added  tenfold  to 
the  resentment  with  which  she  viewed  the  forbidden  loves  of 
the  young  pair.  Lady  Oliphant  not  only  disapproved  of 
Ramsay  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  her  daughter,  but 
anxiously  desired  that  she  should  fix  her  affections  on  an¬ 
other.  That  other  was  the  young  Lord  Wellwood,  one  of  the 
gayest  gallants  of  the  day,  although  by  no  means  in  very 
affluent  circumstances.  His  estates  were  large,  but  they  were 
grievously  burdened,  through  a  long  course  of  extravagant 
and  reckless  living  on  the  part  of  his  predecessors,  and  which 
his  own  course  of  life  was  but  ill  calculated  to  repair. 

The  hand  of  the  rich  heiress  of  Shawhill  thus  became  an 
object  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  young  spendthrift 
nobleman,  and  he  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  secure 
the  splendid  prize.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Shawhill — 
his  family  mansion,  which  was  also  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Clyde,  and  within  view  of  Shawhill,  not  being  above  eight 
or  ten  miles  distant — and  on  these  occasions  exercised  every 
art  of  which  he  was  master  to  recommend  himself  to  the  good 
graces  of  Agnes,  who  was  compelled  to  listen  to  his  courtesies 
with  what  patience  she  might.  These  she  met  with  civility  ; 
but  carefully  guarded  her  manner  from  the  display  of  any¬ 
thing  that  could  be  construed  into  encouragement  of  his  suit. 

Her  indifference  to,  or  rather  dislike  of  him,  Wellwood 
very  early  discovered  ;  but  this  discovery,  in  place  of  inducing 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  further  pursuit  of  his  object, 
had  the  effect  only  of  making  him  change  his  mode  of 
procedure.  Instead  of  continuing  the  hopeless  task,  as 
he  found  it  to  be,  of  endeavouring  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  daughter,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  mother,  trust¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  liis  object  through  her  influence,  or 
rather,  through  her  authority ;  for  he  knew  and  felt  that 
the  latter  must  eventually  be  had  recourse  to.  In  Lady 
Oliphant,  we  need  not  say,  Lord  Wellwood  found,  not  only 
a  ready,  but  an  anxious  disposition  to  further  his  views. 

One  result  of  this  understanding  between  her  ladyship  and 
the  young  nobleman  was,  their  having  often  long  and  secret 
conversations  together,  when  the  former  came  to  Shawhill, 
which,  choosing  to  place  a  stronger  reliance  on  the  agency 
of  Lady  Oliphant  than  on  his  own  direct  influence,  he  fre¬ 
quently  did  without  seeking  any  interview  with  Agnes 
at  all. 

One  of  the  chief  topics  of  conversation,  on  these  occasions, 
between  Lady  Oliphant  and  the  young  Lord  Wellwood,  was 
the  attachment  of  Agnes  and  Ramsay,  of  which  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  aware;  This  attachment  was  the  great  stumbling- 
block  in  their  way  ;  and  many  were  the  projects  and  schemes 
— all,  however,  ending  fruitlessly — which  they  devised  and 
talked  over  for  removing  the  difficulty. 

Amongst  these,  Wellwood  did  not  hesitate  to  hint  darkly 
at  murder ;  nor  did  Lady  Oliphant  listen  to  these  hints  with 
much  discomposure.  But  dread  of  detection,  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  parties  were  placed  were  well  known  in 
the  country,  prevented  them  acting  on  the  atrocious  idea. 

Up  to  this  period,  Lady  Oliphant,  although  she  had  per¬ 
emptorily  commanded  her  daughter  to  admit  the  addresses  of 
Lord  Wellwood,  had  not  ventured  to  ask  her  to  receive  him 
as  a  husband. 

Aware  of  Agnes’s  gentle  nature,  she  also  knew  its  firmness  ; 
and  dreaded,  bold  and  determined  as  she  herself  was,  to 
bring  the  matter  to  issue  by  a  formal  demand  of  the  surrender 
of  her  affections. 

Having  brought  up  our  arrears  of  information  to  this  point, 
we  resume  the  more  direct  thread  of  our  story. 

It  was  on  the  day  following  the  interview  of  the  lovers,  as 
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described  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  tale,  that  a  young  man, 
of  very  handsome  person,  and  gaily  attired,  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  attended  by  two  or  three  retainers,  also 
mounted  and  wearing  rich  liveries,  rode  slowly  up  the 
avenue  leading  to  Shawhill  House.  It  was  Lord  Well- 
wood. 

On  arriving  in  front  of  the  house,  the  young  nobleman 
flung  himself  from  his  horse,  which  was  instant! y  taken  in 
charge  by  one  of  his  followers,  and  advanced  towards  the 
door  on  foot. 

While  doing  this,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Agnes,  seated  at 
a  large  bow  window  in  one  of  the  towers  by  which  the  build¬ 
ing  was  flanked;  and,  pausing,  made  her  a  low  obeisance ; 
then  hurried  on  to  greet  Lady  Oliphant,  who,  having  seen 
him  approach,  wras  standing  in  the  doorway  to  receive  him. 

In  their  looks — in  their  manner  to  each  other  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  meeting — there  were  palpable  signs  of  a  secret  intelli¬ 
gence,  although  not  breathed  in  words.  These,  indeed,  were 
those  of  ordinary  courtesy. 

“  Come  away,  my  lord- — come  away,”  said  Lady  Oliphant, 
with  the  stately  manner,  and  in  the  deep,  solemn  intonations 
of  voice  that  formed  a  part  of  her  very  remarkable  character¬ 
istics.  “  Come  away,  my  lord.  I  have  longed  for  your 
arrival ;  and  have  been  looking  out  for  you  for  this  good 
hour  past.” 

“Pardon,  my  lady — pardon,”  said  Lord  Wellwood,  taking 
her  proffered  hand  with  an  air  of  great  gallantry.  “  I  was 
unexpectedly  detained  by  ” - 

“  Oh,  no  matter,  my  lord,”  interrupted  her  ladyship  : 
“  you  are  still  in  good  time.  This  way,  my  lord — this  way,” 
she  added,  leading  the  way  to  her  own  private  room,  up-stairs  ; 
his  lordship  having  been  about  to  proceed  to  the  dining-room, 
into  which  he  was  usually  ushered. 

The  private  apartment  of  Lady  Oliphant  gained,  the 
latter  carefully  secured  the  door ;  when,  having  desired  Lord 
Wellwood  to  be  seated,  and  having  herself  taken  a  chair  close 
to,  and  directly  opposite  to  him — 

“  Your  lordship’s  information,”  she  began,  in  a  subdued 
tone,  “  was,  I  have  found,  correct.  They  met  last  night,  and 
walked  together,  in  the  lane  by  the  river,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  would  probably  have  done  so  much  longer, 
but  were  alarmed  by  Nixon,  who  stumbled  accidentally 
amongst  the  bushes,  and,  as  he  tells  me,  narrowly  escaped  a 
sword-thrust  from  young  Ramsay.” 

“  They  detected  the  presence  of  Nixon,  then?”  said  his 
lordship,  in  some  alarm. 

“  No,  no,  my  lord ;  they  did  not ;  at  least,  so  Nixon 
assures  me.  He  escaped  observation.  They  were  only 
alarmed.” 

“  So  far  well,”  replied  Lord  Wellwood.  “  Then,  did  he 
gather  anything  from  their  conversation  which  we  could  turn 
to  account  in  any  way.  Any  plans  or  projects  to  nip  in  the 
bud?” 

“  No,  my  lord — nothing  particular ;  but” - 

“  That  fellow  Ramsay  must  be  put  out  of  the  way,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Lord  Wellwood.  “  Could  we  not  contrive  to  learn, 
by  some  means  or  other,  on  what  nights  they  intend  meet¬ 
ing?  I  could  have  him  waylaid,  and  settle  the  matter  at 
once.” 

“  Hush,  my  lord — hush,”  said  Lady  Oliphant,  laying  her 
hand  on  Lord  Wellwood’s  arm.  “We  may  probably  find  a 
better,  at  least  a  safer  way  than  that.  Nixon  overheard 
something  about  a  signal.  I  know  not  what  it  means  ;  but 
I  suspect  they  have  some  secret  mode  of  correspondence. 
Well,  we  shall  see.  We  shall  find  out  that  in  the  first  place  : 
what  this  signal  means ;  what  it  is.  And  I  have  an  idea — 
that  is,  something  has  occurred  to  me.” 

“  Your  ladyship  speaks  mysteriously,”  said  Lord  Well¬ 
wood.  smiling. 
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“  Perhaps  I  do,  but  not  intentionally,  my  lord,”  replied 
Lady  Oliphant,  gravely.  “  My  own  ideas  are  not  defined. 
I  have  them,  but  they  are  indistinct  and  confused.  They 
shall  assume  a  more  decided  shape  by  and  by. 

In  the  meantime,  I  propose  that  the  lovers  be  permitted  to 
meet  once  more,  and  that  Nixon  endeavour  to  get  at  the 
knowledge  of  what  this  signal  means — what  it  is.  Agnes 
shall  be  so  vigilantly  watched,  that  she  cannot  effect  a  meet¬ 
ing  until  Ramsay  without  my  knowledge ;  nor  that  a  word 
shall  pass  between  them,  but  shall  reach  my  ear.” 

“  Well,  my  lady,  I  leave  it  all  in  your  hands,”  replied  Lord 
Wellwood,  who  now,  as  often  before,  found  his  genius  shrink 
into  nothing  before  that  of  the  masculine  minded  Lady  of 
Shawhill.  “  I  leave  it  all  in  your  hands,”  he  said ;  “  but  will 
expect  you  to  call  in  my  aid,  should  it  be  wanted  in  any  way. 
You  understand  me.” 

“  Oh,  surely,  surely,  my  lord,”  replied  Lady  Oliphant,  with 
something  like  an  expression  of  contempt ;  for  whatever 
respect  she  had  for  his  nobility  she  had  not  a  great  deal  for 
his  judgment. 

“  It  is  clear,”  said  Lord  Wellwood,  after  a  pause,  “  that  I 
need  entertain  no  hope  of  success  with  Agnes  so  long  as  this 
fellow  Ramsay  is  in  the  way.  He  must  be  got  rid  of  some 
way  or  other — that,  I  think,  is  clear.” 

“  I  fear  so,  too,  my  lord,”  said  Lady  Oliphant.  “  But  we 
must  be  wary.  Would  you  wish  to  see  Agnes  ?  I  think  you 
had  better ;  for  you  have  been  three  times  here  now  without 
seeing  her,  and  she  may  suspect  evil,  and  put  Ramsay  on  his 
guard.” 

“  Well,  if  you  think  so,  and  if  Agnes  will  not” - 

“  Agnes  will  not — dare  not  do  anything  contrary  to  her 
mother’s  wishes,  my  lord,”  interrupted  Lady  Oliphant,  rising. 
“  She  ought  to  be  but  too  proud  of  your  lordship’s  atten¬ 
tions.” 

Saying  this,  she  led  the  way,  followed  by  Lord  Wellwood, 
towards  the  apartment  in  which  the  latter  had  seen  Agnes  as 
he  entered  the  house. 

In  a  minute  after,  they  were  in  her  presence.  Agnes  rose 
on  their  entrance,  and  greeted  Lord  Wellwood  with  a  very 
low  and  polite  courtesy. 

Embarrassed  by  the  consciousness  of  underhand  dealing, 
and  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  Lord  Wellwood  sat,  after  the  first 
salutations  were  over,  twirling  his  hat  between  his  knees,  and, 
anon,  stroking  idly  the  very  handsome  feather  with  which  it 
was  adorned,  without  saying  a  word.  Perceiving  his  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  feeling  the  awkwardness  of  the  silence  : — 

“  Agnes,”  said  Lady  Oliphant,  who  now,  as  on  all  occasions, 
made  a  point  of  remaining  present  when  her  daughter  and 
Lord  Wellwood  were  together,  for  the  purpose  of  awing  the 
former  into  such  deportment  towards  the  latter  as  she  desired 
— “  Agnes,”  she  said,  “  show  Lord  Wellwood  the  sketch  of 
Bothwell  Castle  which  you  made  the  other  day.” 

Without  a  word  in  reply,  Agnes  went  to  a  small  cabinet 
that  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  took  therefrom  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Wellwood. 

“  Very  beautiful,  indeed — very  faithful,”  said  his  lordship, 
holding  the  sketch  up  before  him.  “  This  is  a  talent,  Miss 
Oliphant,  which  I  was  not  aware  you  possessed  before.  Why, 
you  are  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  art.” 

Agnes  acknowledged  the  compliment  merely  by  a  slight 
smile  and  courtesy. 

“  Have  you  lost  the  use  of  speech,  girl?”  exclaimed  her 
mother,  angrily,  “  that  you  bestow  not  a  word  on  us.” 

“  What  should  I  say,  my  lady  ?”  replied  Agnes,  blushing 
deeply.  “  His  lordship  sustains  no  loss  by  my  silence.  I 
have  nothing  new  to  communicate — nothing  that  could  be  in 
any  way  in  the  least  interesting  to  his  lordship.” 

“  Anything  Miss  Oliphant  may  choose  to  say  must  always 
be  interesting  to  me,”  replied  Lord  Wellwood,  gallantly, 
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Agnes  again  merely  courtesied,  when,  after  some  further 
commonplaces,  another  profound  silence  ensuing,  his  lord- 
ship  rose  to  depart.  After  he  had  gone — 

“  Agnes,”  said  Lady  Oliphant,  “  you  do  not  conduct  your¬ 
self  towards  Lord  Wellwood  as  I  could  desire.  You  know 
mr  wishes  on  that  head,  and  I  expect  that  you  will  atone  for 
the  past  by  being  more  compliant  for  the  future.” 

“  Mother,  mother  !”  exclaimed  Agnes,  with  sudden  energy, 
throwing  herself  at  her  mother’s  feet.  “  In  anything  but 
that — oh,  in  anything  but  that,  I  will  be  your  humble  slave ; 
but,  oh,  do  not,  do  not,  dearest  mother,  ask  me  to  love  Lord 
Wellwood.  I  cannot — I  never,  never  can.” 

“  Disobedient  wretch  l”  exclaimed  Lady  Oliphant,  stamp¬ 
ing  the  floor  violently,  her  face  flushed  with  passion.  “Dare 
you  thus  openly  express  your  determination  to  oppose  my 
wishes  and  defy  my  authority?” 

Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added  in  a  calmer  tone,  but  in  one 
more  expressive  of  fixed  resolution — - 

“  Agnes,  I  desire  you  to  think  of  no  other  than  Lord 
Wellwood  as  a  husband.  Mark  that.  Think  of  it — make 
up  your  mind  to  it,  else” - 

And  she  shook  her  extended  finger  in  the  face  of  her 
unhappy  daughter,  turned  haughtily  away,  and  strode  out 
of  the  apartment,  leaving  the  weeping  girl,  whose  spirit 
had,  long  ere  this,  been  crushed  and  broken  by  the  harsh 
manner  of  her  imperious  parent,  still  in  the  kneeling  pos¬ 
ture  in  which,  in  the  excitement  of  her  feelings,  she  had 
thrown  herself  when  soliciting  her  compassion.  In  this 
position  she  continued  for  some  time  after  Lady  Oliphant 
had  left  the  apartment,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and, 
resting  on  a  chair,  low  convulsive  sobs  every  now  and  then 
giving  indication  of  the  dreadfully  agitated  state  of  her  feel¬ 
ings.  After  some  time,  she  arose,  her  eyes  red  with  weeping, 
and  retired  to  her  own  private  apartment,  which  she  did  not, 
for  that  clay  at  least,  again  quit. 

Shifting,  for  a  time,  the  scene  of  our  story  to  the  residence 
of  Mr  Ramsay  of  Birkmyre,  and  advancing  the  time  to  the 
third  night  after  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents  just  recorded, 
we  shall  find  young  Ramsay  seated  at  a  window  in  his  father’s 
house,  from  which  he  is,  ever  and  anon,  looking  intently  in 
the  direction  of  Shawhill. 

It  was  just  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  the  landscape  was 
beginning,  or  rather  had  begun,  to  resolve  itself  into  a  dark 
undefinable  expanse,  and  the  objects  by  which  it  was  occupied 
to  loose  all  trace  of  their  minute  outlines. 

Gradually  the  obscurity  became  deeper  and  deeper,  till,  at 
length,  the  whole  scene  was  swallowed  up  in  a  profound  and 
total  darkness. 

Still  the  young  man  kept  his  seat  by  the  window,  and  still 
he  continued  to  look  earnestly,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
direction  of  Shawhill. 

As  the  night  grew  darker,  however,  his  gaze  became  more 
intent ;  and  his  watch,  whatever  was  its  object,  more  vigilant, 
until,  at  length,  supporting  his  head  between  both  his  hands, 
resting  on  the  window  sill,  he  settled  himself  into  a  steady 
posture  of  observation ;  not  moving  nor  turning  his  eye  for  an 
instant  from  the  line  of  direction  in  which  seemed  to  lie  the 
object  of  his  vigilance.  He  had  thus  sat  for  about  half  an 
hour,  when,  in  the  distant  gloom,  there  suddenly  appeared  a 
dim  speck  of  light. 

On  the  first  glimpse  of  the  feeble  ray — 

“  Bless  thee,  Agnes  dear,  bless  thee,”  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  joyously,  and  starting  to  his  feet.  “  That  dim,  feeble 
light,  is  dearer  to  me,  and  more  beautiful  in  my  eyes,  than 
the  brilliancy  of  the  evening  star.  ^fl¬ 

uttering  these  enthusiastic  exclamations,  he  hurried  out 
of  the  apartment,  proceeded  to  the  stable,  brought  out  the 
same  horse  spoken  of  elsewhere,  and  which  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  ready  saddled  and  bridled,  mounted  him,  and  dashed  off 


at  full  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  ford  below  the  house  of 
Shawhill. 

Young  Ramsay  had  just  gained  a  sudden  turning  of  the 
road  between  Birkmyre  and  the  ford,  when  he  became  aware 
of  several  horsemen  approaching.  They  were  laughing  and 
talking  loudly.  The  night  was  too  dark  to  permit  of  his 
ascertaining  who  they  were  ;  neither  did  he  care  nor  desire  to 
know.  His  only  wish  was  to  pass  them  with  as  little  inter¬ 
ruption  as  possible. 

They  approached ;  when  young  Ramsay,  keeping  as  close 
to  the  vacant  side  of  the  road  as  he  could,  and  with  only  a 
glance  at  the  party,  was  passing  on,  when  some  taunting  ex¬ 
pressions  from  one  of  their  number,  whom,  by  his  voice,  he 
recognised  to  be  Lord  Wellwood,  followed  by  a  burst  of 
laughter  from  his  companions,  arrested  his  progress.  Sud¬ 
denly  checking  his  horse,  and  wheeling  him  round,  he  rode 
deliberately  into  the  midst  of  the  party,  and  approaching 
Lord  Wellwood,  who  with  his  associates,  were  flushed  with 
wine,  they  being  on  their  return  from  a  hunting  party,  which 
had  been  followed  by  a  dinner  and  deep  debauch — 

“  My  lord,”  he  said,  “  I  hope  I  have  been  mistaken  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  I  have  been  the  object  of  your  own  and  your 
friends’  merriment.  But,  suspecting  it,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
inquiring.” 

“No  mistake  whatever,  sir,”  replied  Lord  Wellwood, 
haughtily. 

“  In  that  case,  my  lord,”  replied  the  latter,  “  I  have  only 
to  say,  that  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  holding  some 
communication  with  your  lordship  to-morrow  ;  ”  and  he  was 
about  to  turn  round  his  horse’s  head  and  ride  off,  when  Lord 
Wellwood,  flinging  himself  from  his  saddle,  and  drawing  his 
sword,  shouted — 

“  Nay,  this  instant— this  instant,  sir.  Every  brave  man 
resents  insults  on  the  spot.  He  who  does  not  is  a  coward. 
Besides,  I  have  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  such  as  this, 
of  settling  scores  with  you,  Ramsay,  and  I ’m  not  inclined  to 
let  the  present  pass.” 

“  I  too  have  an  account  to  adjust  with  you,  my  lord,”  re¬ 
plied  young  Birkmyre,  now  also  throwing  himself  from  his 
horse,  “  and,  since  you  thus  urge  it,  have  no  objection  to 
take  and  give  the  satisfaction  required,  although  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  preferred  another  occasion. 

“Your  friends  here,”  he  added,  glancing  round  on  the 
party  who  had  been  silent  witnesses  of  this  scene,  “  are,  I 
doubt  not,  all  honourable  men,  and  will  not  seek  to  interfere 
in  our  quarrel.” 

A  ready  assurance  of  strict  neutrality  was  the  answer  to 
this  appeal,  from  one  and  all. 

This  settled,  a  space  was  left  free  for  the  combatants  who, 
in  their  eagerness  for  the  contest,  had  already  crossed  their 
weapons,  which  anon  glanced  brightly  in  the  starlight. 

Both  being  skilled  in  fence  and  quick  of  eye,  it  was  some 
seconds  before  another  motion  was  made,  each  being  aware 
of  an  expert  swordsman  in  his  antagonist. 

At  length,  quick  as  lightning,  Lord  Wellwood  struck  for 
the  advanced  right  leg  of  his  opponent.  With  equal  readi¬ 
ness  and  dexterity  young  Ramsay  warded  off  the  blow,  and 
returned  it  with  a  stroke  at  Lord  Wellwood’s  shoulder,  on 
which,  the  point  of  his  weapon  only  touching,  he  inflicted  a 
slight  wound. 

Maddened  more  by  the  superiority  of  fence  on  the  part  of 
his  antagonist,  which  this  successful  hit  seemed  to  indicate, 
than  by  the  pain  of  his  wound,  Lord  Wellwood,  who  was  also 
excited  by  liquor,  began  to  strike  with  a  fury  and  reckless¬ 
ness  that  soon  threw  him  open  to  the  keen  edge  of  his  more 
calm  and  collected  opponent,  which  quickly  inflicted  such  a 
wound  on  the  wrist  of  his  sword  arm,  as  to  disable  him  from 
continuing  the  combat.  The  wound  was  not  severe,  but  it 
was  disabling. 
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“  Another  time,  Ramsay — another  time !  ”  cried  Lord 
Wellwood,  grinding  his  teeth  passionately  as  he  spoke,  with 
the  point  of  his  sword  resting  on  the  ground  and  held  feebly 
by  the  wounded  hand. 

“You  have  the  advantage  at  present,  but  another  time, 
another  time !  ” 

“  Content,  my  lord,”  replied  Ramsay,  coolly  sheathing  his 
sword.  “  Another  time ;  but  the  sooner  the  better.”  When, 
mounting  his  horse,  and  touching  his  hat  politely  to  Lord 
Wellwood  and  his  companions,  who,  by  their  looks,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  respect  for  him  which  they  had  not  felt  before,  he 
rode  off. 

Reaching  the  Clyde,  he  crossed  it ;  rode  into  the  planta¬ 
tion  before  alluded  to  ;  secured  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  with 
light  and  joyous  step  bounded  towards  the  green  lane  in 
which  he  had  strayed,  three  nights  before,  with  Agnes 
Oliphant ;  having  previously  determined  that  he  would  say 
nothing  to  her  of  the  encounter  he  had  had  with  Lord  Well- 
wood,  which  he  felt  would  only  give  her  uneasiness  without 
serving  any  end.  There  was  no  one  there  when  he  arrived, 
but  he  knew  it  would  not  be  long  ere  he  was  joined  by 
those  he  had  come  to  seek.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  He 
had  but  taken  two  rapid  turns  in  the  lane,  when,  just  as  he 
had  commenced  a  third,  he  saw  a  female  figure  tripping  lightly 
towards  him.  He  flew  to  meet  her.  It  was  Agnes  Oli¬ 
phant. 

The  first  tender  greetings  of  the  fond  pair  over — - 

“  Lord  Wellwood  has  again  been  to  Shawhill  Robert  ”  said 
Agnes,  sadly. 

“  Has  he  ?  ”  said  her  lover ;  his  face  flushing  with  quick¬ 
ened  feeling. 

“Yes;  and  his  visits  are  becoming  more  frequent,  and 
with  their  frequency  more  hateful.  I  know  not,  Robert, 
where  this  unhappy  matter  is  to  end;  but  I  dread  the 
worst.  On  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit,  my  mother,  at 
length,  spoke  out  what  I  have  long  dreaded.  She  bade  me 
look  on  Lord  W ellwood  as  my  future  husband,  and  to  think 
of  no  other.  Oh,  how,  how  am  I  to  escape  from  this  dread¬ 
ful  situation  ?  My  mother’s  displeasure  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  life  of  misery,  unendurable  misery,  on  the  other.  I 
have  but  a  choice  of  these  dreadful  alternatives.” 

“  We  are,  indeed,  unhappily  placed,  dear  Agnes,  but  still  I 
trust  to  time  throwing  up  some  chances  in  our  favour,”  said 
her  lover,  taking  her  tenderly  by  the  hand.  “  Your  mother 
cannot  be  instant  in  forcing  your  acceptance  of  Lord  Well¬ 
wood.  She  will  surely,  at  least,  give  you  your  own  time.” 

“  Nay,  Robert,  I  fear  not.  I  fear  that  many  days  will  not 
have  passed  before  this  unhappy  matter  will  be  brought  to 
issue  ;  for,  as  I  told  you  before,  Lord  Wellwood’s  visits  are 
becoming  much  more  frequent,  and  he  and  my  mother  are 
closeted  for  hours  together,  a  circumstance  which  bodes  no 
good.” 

“  In  that  case,  Agnes,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  ”  said  young 
Ramsay,  in  a  voice  husky  with  emotion. 

“  I  will  not  become  the  wife  of  Lord  Wellwood,”  replied 
Agnes,  with  sudden  energy.  “  Let  what  may  betide,  Lord 
Wellwood’s  wife  I  shall  never  be.  I  will  be  yours,  Robert, 
or  none  other’s,”  she  added,  faintly,  and  dropping  her  head 
on  his  shoulder. 

“  That  resolution,  and  that  alone,  can  save  us,  Agnes,” 
said  her  lover,  embracing  her  in  a  transport  of  joy.  “  I 
could  not  ask,  I  would  not  have  asked,  such  a  pledge  from 
you  ;  but  since  you  have  given  it  of  your  own  accord,  gladly, 
joyfully,  do  I  accept  it.” 

“  Hear  me  in  return,  Agnes,”  he  added,  sinking  on  one 
knee ;  “  hear  me,  in  return,  swearing  eternal  fealty  to  thee.” 
The  fair  girl  involuntarily  knelt  beside  him,  and,  in  that 
attitude — the  silent  stars  alone  witnessing  the  solemn  com¬ 
pact — they  bound  themselves  to  each  other  for  ever, 


Soon  after  this,  the  lovers  again  parted ;  but  in  that  inter¬ 
val  they  had  said  much  to  each  other — more  than  we  deem  it 
necessary  to  record.  Of  what  did  pass,  we  need  only  men¬ 
tion  a  mutual  promise  to  meet  early  again. 

It  was  on  the  same  night  that  this  meeting  between  the 
lovers  took  place,  and  shortly  after  they  had  parted,  that  a 
person  sought,  with  stealthy  step,  the  private  sitting  chamber 
of  Lady  Oliphant.  This  person  was  one  of  the  serving  men 
of  the  family.  It  was  Nixon.  The  hour  was  late.  Her 
ladyship  was  alone,  and  seemed  to  be  waiting  for,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  the  arrival  of  her  visitor.  He  tapped  respectfully  at 
the  door,  and  was  desired  to  enter. 

“  Well,  Nixon,”  said  her  ladyship  in  a  low  tone,  “  did  they 
meet  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  lady,”  replied  the  man  ;  “  they  have  been  in 
the  lane  together  for  nearly  an  hour.” 

“And  did  you  watch  them  well  and  closely,  and  avoid 
alarming  them  ?  ” 

“  I  did,  my  lady,  and  without  exciting  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion.  Luckily,  they  stood  the  most  of  the  time,  so  that  I 
overheard  every  word.” 

“  Well,  the  signal,  the  signal,”  said  Lady  Oliphant,  im¬ 
patiently  ;  “  heard  ye  anything  more  of  the  signal  ?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  know  particularly  about.” 

“  I  did,  my  lady ;  they  spoke  of  it  just  before  parting, 
and  in  such  a  way,  that  I  have  made  it  out  to  be  the  display 
of  a  light  in  the  small  window  of  the  closet  adjoining  Miss 
Agnes’s  bedchamber.” 

“  Ah,  indeed,”  exclaimed  Lady  Oliphant,  with  a  smile  of 
malicious  satisfaction.  “  Upon  my  word,  very  ingenious — 
very  ingenious,  indeed.  Ay,  a  light  in  the  closet  window. 
So,  then,  I  have  them.  Notliing  more,  Nixon  ?  ” 

“  They  knelt,  too,  my  lady,  and  joined  hands,  and  swore 
to  be  true  to  each  other  for  life.” 

“  Oh,  they  did — did  they  ?  ”  replied  Lady  Oliphant,  with 
the  same  .cold  satirical  smile  as  before.  “  Mighty  good — 
mighty  good,  indeed.” 

“  And  Miss  Agues  swore  she  would  never  marry  Lord 
Wellwood,  my  lady,”  added  Nixon. 

“  Oh,  of  course,”  replied  Lady  Oliphant ;  “  of  course,  if 
she  bound  herself  to  Ramsay,  she  must,  of  necessity,  have 
thrown  off  his  lordship.  It  is  mighty  well,  but  we  shall  see. 
You  may  retire,  Nixon.  I  suppose  you  have  nothing  more 
to  say.” 

“  No,  my  lady,  I  think  that ’s  all  of  any  consequence  that 
passed  between  them,”  said  the  man  bowing,  and  retreating 
towards  the  door,  but  apparently,  with  some  reluctance. 

Lady  Oliphant  observed  it. 

“  Oh  ay,  I  forgot.  Stop,  Nixon,”  she  said;  and  proceed¬ 
ing  to  a  small  ebony  cabinet  that  Btood  in  the  apartment, 
she  drew  out  one  of  the  small  drawers  with  which  it  was  fur¬ 
nished,  and-  counting  out  several  pieces  of  gold,  she  put  them 
into  Nixon’s  hand,  saying — 

“  There,  Nixon,  take  that.  I  am  satisfied  with  your 
fidelity  and  vigilance  in  this  matter.  Probably  I  may  require 
your  services  in  a  similar  way  soon  again ;  but,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  expect  secrecy  from  you,  Nixon — profound  secrecy.” 

“You  may  depend  upon  me,  my  lady,”  said  the  fellow, 
pocketing  the  broad  pieces  which  had  just  been  given  him  ; 
“  and  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  perform  my  humble  duty 
to  your  ladyship  in  any  way  your  ladyship  may  see  fit.  I 
humbly  thank  your  ladyship.” 

And,  with  one  more  profound  obeisance,  he  left  the 
apartment. 

On  his  doing  so,  Lady  Oliphant  threw  herself  down  upon 
a  couch,  and  fell  into  a  profound  reverie.  Evil  thoughts 
were  busy  with  her ;  dark  schemes  rose  in  her  mind ;  and 
the  desperate  idea  which  had  long  haunted  her  imagination, 
began  to  assume  a  distinct  and  definite  shape 
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“  It  will  do,”  she  muttered,  rising  from  her  seat.  “  At 
least,  it  is  likely  ;  and,  if  it  does,  all  will  yet  he  right.  There 
will  he  no  ground  for  charging  me  with  Ins  death.  It  will 
be  his  own  act — no  law  on  earth  can  say  otherwise,  -but  I 
shall  speak  with  Agnes  first,  and  have  her  final  determina¬ 
tion.  If  it  be  unfavourable  to  my  wishes.  Then 


Having  given  utterance  to  these  mysterious  expressions, 
she  left  the  apartment,  and  retired  to  rest ;  or,  at  least,  to 
such  rest  as  one  who  meditated  an  atrocious  crime  could 
enjoy. 

On  the  following  day,  Lady  Olipliant  did  not  appear,  at 
breakfast.  The  restless  workings  of  her  strong  but  evil  mind 
had,  by  depriving  her  of  sleep,  thrown  her  into  a  slight  and 
temporary  illness,  which  compelled  her  to  keep  her  apait- 
ment.  As  the  day  advanced,  however,  she  gradually  re¬ 
gained  her  usual  stern  composure,  when,  having  got  up  and 
dressed,  she  despatched  a  messenger  to  Agnes  to  say  that  she 
desired  to  see  her  in  her  own  apartment. 

The  poor  girl,  dreading  the  interview,  turned  pale  on  the 
message  being  delivered  to  her  ;  but  instantly  arose,  and 
proceeded,  with  beating  heart,  to  her  mother’s  apartment. 

Always  stern  and  repulsive  in  its  expression,  there  was 
something  in  Lady  Oliphant’s  countenance,  on  the  present 
occasion,  particularly  appalling.  Her  dark  eye  shone  with 
unwonted  fierceness,  and  her  lip,  which  at  other  times  emu¬ 
lated  the  ruby,  was  white  and  parched. 

Her  trembling  daughter  marked  these  alarming  signs  of 
excited  temper,  and  quailed  beneath  the  searching  glance  of 
her  mother’s  keen  and  stern  eye. 

On  her  entering  the  apartment, 

“  Agnes,”  began  Lady  Olipliant,  in  a  voice  deeper  and 
more  hollow  than  even  that  for  which  she  was  always  re¬ 
markable,  and  marked  by  an  ominous  deliberation.  “  Agnes, 

I  have  sent  for  you — I  tell  you  at  once — to  resume  the 
subject  on  which  I  spoke  to  you  some  days  bygone.  I  have 
refrained  from  alluding  to  it  since,  thinking  it  better  to 
leave  you,  for  a  time,  to  your  own  undisturbed  reflections  ; 
and  these,  I  trust,  have  been  such  as  to  prepare  you  for  a 
ready  compliance  with  your  mother’s  wishes.  \  ou  are  now, 

I  hope,  willing  to  allow  me  to  intimate  to  Lord  W ellwood  your 
readiness  to  accept  him  as  a  husband.” 

“  Mother,  mother  !  ”  exclaimed  the  distressed  girl,  throwing 
herself,  as  before,  at  the  feet  of  her  stern  parent ;  and  she 
was  about  to  pour  out  an  ardent  supplication  for  compassion 
and  forgiveness,  when  her  mother,  perceiving  her  purpose, 
and  perceiving  also  that  her  will  was  to  be  resisted,  fiercely 
interrupted  her  with — 

“No  whining,  Agnes;  I  will  not  be  swayed  by  any  silly 
appeals  of  that  kind ;  your  girlish  tears  will  have  no  effect  on 
me.  Rise,  rise,  I  command  you,  and  speak  to  me  like  a 
rational  woman.” 

The  trembling  girl  arose. 

“Agnes,”  resumed  her  mother,  “  give  me  a  plain  and  dis¬ 
tinct  answer,  to  a  plain  and  distinct  question.  Will  you,  or 
will  you  not,  marry  Lord  Wellwood?” 

Agnes  was  again  about  to  appeal  to  her  mother’s  sympa¬ 
thies,  when  the  latter,  stamping  her  foot  violently,  as  was  her 
wont  when  in  a  passion,  reiterated  her  demand  for  a  brief 
and  explicit  answer. 

“  Answer  me,”  she  exclaimed,  “  will  you,  or  will  you  not, 
marry  Lord  Wellwood  ?  I  ask  you  for  the  last  time.” 

Thus  driven  to  extremity,  “  I  cannot,  mother,  I  cannot,” 
muttered  the  unhappy  girl,  sinking  into  a  chair  as  she  spoke. 

“  You  cannot,  you  will  not,  you  mean,  disobedient  wretch! 
exclaimed  her  mother,  sternly.  “  But  it  is  well.  I  have 
your  answer.  It  was  all  I  wanted.  I  now  know  my 
course.  But  mark  me,  Agnes,”  she  added ;  holding  out  her 
hand  impressively,  as  she  moved  towards  the  door.  “You. 
qpyer,  never  shall  become  the  wife  of  Robert  Ramsay,  Mark 


these  words,  and  let  them  sink  deep  into  your  heart.  .  Robeit 
Ramsay  never  shall  become  the  husband  of  Agnes  Olipliant, 
and  she  stalked  out  of  the  apartment,  slamming  the  door 
forcibly  behind  her. 

The  next  proceeding  of  the  haughty  mistress  of  bhawhill 
was,  to  despatch  a  messenger  on  horseback  to  Lord  Wellwood, 
to  desire  his  immediate  presence. 

In  three  hours  afterwards  they  were  closeted  together. 

“  My  lord,”  began  Lady  Olipliant,  “  I  have  sent  for  you  to 
say,  that  I  have  this  day,  nay,  not  more  than  three  hours’ 
since,  had  a  definite  conversation  with  my  daughter  regarding 
your  suit,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  result  has  been  un¬ 
favourable.  I  find  her  determined  to  oppose,  in  this  matter , 
both  your  wishes  and  mine,  niy  lord.  Now,  as  her  opposi¬ 
tion  arises,  without  doubt,  entirely  from  her  attachment  to 
Ramsay — a  girlish  passion — we  must  have  that  young  man 
removed  by  some  means  or  other ;  for,  so  long  as  he  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  way,  I  see  no  hope  of  changing  Agnes’s  unfor¬ 
tunate  determination.  Were  he  removed:  were  the  cause 
removed,  the  effect  would  cease.  If  Ramsay  were  disposed 
of,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  time,  in  a  very  little  time,  my 
authority  and  influence  with  Agnes  would  prevail.  It  is  his 
near  vicinity  that  keeps  alive  her  foolish  passion. 

“This  is  what  I  have  often  said,”  replied  Lord  Wellwood. 
“  That  young  Birkmyre  must  be  got  quit  of.” 

“  You  have,  my  lord,  you  have,”  said  Lady  Olipliant,  “  and 
I  was  myself  of  the  same  opinion,  but  saw  not  how  it  uas 
to  be  done,  save  in  such  a  way  as  must  have  led  to  detection, 
and  subjected  us  to  the  grasp  of  the  law.  This  risk  I  was 
unwilling  to  run  until  no  hope  remained  of  changing 
Agnes’s  determination.  There  is  now  no  hope,  and  the  thing 
must  be  done. 

“And  it  shall  be  done,”  said  Lord  Wellwood,  fiercely. 
“  I  will  have  his  father’s  house  beset,  I  will  have  his  path 
waylaid— — I  will  have  his  life  !  He  stands  between  me 
and  my  hopes,  between  me  and  happiness,  between  me 
and  fortune !  ”  And  he  set  his  teeth  firmly  together  as  he 
spoke. 

Patience,  my  lord,  patience,”  said  Lady  Olipliant,  plac¬ 


ing  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Wellwood.  “  \  ou  would 
proceed  with  violence,  and  expose  yourself  to  risk,  proba¬ 
bly  to  an  ignominious  death.  I  know  a  better  and  a  safer 
course.” 

“  Ah !  what  is  it,  my  lady  ?  ”  exclaimed  Lord  Wellwood, 
eagerly. 

“  It  is  not  necessary  you  should  know  it,  my  lord, ,  nor 
any  one  else,  as  I  mean  to  manage  the  matter  myself,  le- 
plied  Lady  Olipliant,  “  It  is  a  scheme  of  my  own  devising, 
and  which  I  alone  shall  execute.  But,  my  lord  and  this  is 
the  chief  purpose  for  which  I  sent  for  you  there  is,  as  you 
know,  such  a  thing  as  retracting.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinu¬ 
ate  that  your  lordship  may  retract.  Still,  it  is  a  possible 
thing,  as  we  cannot  answer  for  ourselves  by  anticipation. 
We  know  not  what  changes  may  come  over  us;  what  in¬ 
ducements  may  present  themselves  to-morrow  to  cause  us  to 
depart  from  the  resolutions  of  to-day.” 

“  True,  my  lady,  true,”  replied  Lord  Wellwood ;  “  but  what 
does  your  ladyship  aim  at  ?  ” 

“  This,  my  lord.  You  are  eager  enough  just  now  for  the 
hand  of  my  daughter,  but  what  assurance  have  I  that  you 
will  continue  so.  This  might  not  matter  so  much  if  Ihere 
were  no  price  to  be  paid  for  effecting  your  union  ;  but,  there 
is  a  price,  my  lord,  a  heavy  price,  and  I  am  to  pay  it.  Now, 
my  lord,  before  doing  so,  I  wish  to  be  secured  in  the  value 
of  that  for  which  I  pay.  In  plain  words,  before  dispos¬ 
ing  of  your  rival,  I  desire  to  have  your  written  pledge  that 
you  will  marry  my  daughter  so  soon  as  I  shall  have  induced 
her  to  accept  you  for  a  husband.  And  be  the  forfeiture  half 
your  estate,” 
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“  It  is  an  extraordinary  proposal,  my  lady,”  replied  Lord 
Wellwood,  who  had  listened  to  her  with  an  interest  that 
almost  suspended  his  breathing  ;  “  very  extraordinary,  indeed; 
yet,  I  have  no  objection,  none  whatever.  I  cannot.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  is  all  on  my  side.” 

“  I  am  glad  your  lordship  thinks  so,”  replied  Lady  Oli- 
phant. 

“  Shall  I  write  the  document  you  require  now  ?  ”  inquired 
Lord  Wellwood. 

“  Now,  my  lord.  Here  are  the  materials,”  and  going  to  a 
side-table  she  brought  over  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  placed 
them  before  the  young  nobleman. 

He  drew  in  a  chair,  and  in  a  few  minutes  produced  a 
document  written  in  the  desired  terms.  Having  done  so,  he 
handed  it  to  Lady  Oliphant  for  her  perusal,  saying, 

“Is  that,  my  lady,  such  a  missive  as  you  want?” 

Lady  Oliphant  read  the  paper  carefully.  When  she  had 
done, — 

“  Exactly,  my  lord — this  is  quite  satisfactory,”  and  having 
folded  up  the  letter  or  deed,  thrust  it  into  her  bosom.  “  Now, 
my  lord,  our  business  is  settled,”  she  added.  “  The  rest  be 
mine.” 

Shortly  after  this,  Lord  Wellwood  took  his  leave,  when, 
just  as  he  was  turning  the  bottom  of  the  avenue  leading  to 
Shawhill,  he  encountered  Nixon,  who,  from  his  skulking  atti¬ 
tude,  seemed  to  have  been  waiting  for  him.  It  was  so.  The 
fellow  had  thrown  himself  in  his  way,  in  order  to  reap,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  double  reward  for  his  treachery;  Lord  Wellwood,  as 
he  knew,  being  aware  of  the  infamous  duty  he  was  perform¬ 
ing.  Accosting  his  lordship,  Nixon  repeated  to  him  the 
result  of  his  observations  on  the  proceedings  of  the  lovers, 
mentioning  among  other  things,  in  an  especial  manner,  the 
signal  by  which  they  communicated — a  piece  of  information 
this  which  his  lordship  carefully  treasured  up,  with  a  de¬ 
termination  to  make  his  own  use  of  it  when  opportunity 
should  offer.  Having  heard  all  that  Nixon  had  to  say,  Lord 
Wellwood  threw  him  some  money,  and  rode  on  with  an 
anxious  and  sullen  countenance. 

Of  all  that  his  lordship  had  learnt  from  Nixon,  the  matter 
of  the  signal  was  that  which  most  occupied  his  imagination. 
He  thought  and  rethought  of  it,  again  and  again,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  discover  what  use  he  could  possibly  make  of  it  for  the 
annoyance  of  his  rival,  and,  finally,  determined  that  he  would 
have  it  watched  for,  Wellwood  House  being,  as  already  said, 
also  within  view  of  Shawhill ;  and  would  likewise  hasten  se¬ 
cretly  to  the  trysting-place,  conceal  himself  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  overhear  what  passed  between  the  lovers,  and,  if  op¬ 
portunity  offered,  despatch  Ramsay  on  the  spot,  without 
waiting  for  what  seemed  to  him  the  tedious  designs  of  Lady 
Oliphant. 

Acting  on  this  resolution,  Lord  Wellwood,  on  his  return 
home,  gave  instructions,  but  without  explaining  their  ob¬ 
ject,  to  a  confidential  domestic  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
every  evening  after  nightfall  for  the  appearance  of  a  faint 
light  at  the  top  of  the  western  tower  of  Shawhill  House ; 
and  to  give  him  information  the  moment  such  light  was 
seen. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  in¬ 
terview  just  described  between  Lady  Oliphant  and  Lord  Well¬ 
wood  had  taken  place,  the  former  might  have  been  seen, 
walking  all  alone,  with  her  usual  stately  step  and  majestic 
mien,  towards  a  certain  cottage,  or  rather  hovel,  which  stood 
in  a  solitary  dell  or  ravine,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  Shawhill  House.  It  was  the  residence  of  an  old  woman 
of  the  name  of  Murdieston,  who  had  a  reputation  in  the 
country  for  supernatural  knowledge ;  that  is,  for  the  gift  of 
seeinsr  into  the  future.  Otherwise  she  was  considered  harm- 
less  and  inoffensive. 

Mary  Murdieaton’e  cottage  was  the  property  of,  and  on  the 


estate  of,  Sir  James  Oliphant,  whom  she  had  known  as  a  boy, 
having  been  at  that  time  a  servant  in  Iris  father’s  house.  She 
was  now  supported  by  his  charity.  Unlike  the  generality  of 
the  class  in  which  public  rumour  had  placed  Mary  Murdie¬ 
ston,  there  was  nothing  stern  or  repulsive  in  her  character. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  good-natured  and  talkative.  But 
she  was  also  shrewd  and  knowing,  and,  above  all,  most  deeply 
conversant  with  all  the  family  affairs  of  all  the  families,  great 
and  small,  within  ten  miles  around  her. 

“  Such  a  place  for  your  leddyship  to  come  into  I  ”  said 
Mary  Murdieston,  in  a  state  of  great  fiurry  and  agitation,  on 
the  entrance  of  the  former  into  her  poor  dwelling-place,  and 
running  to  dust  a  chair  for  her  accommodation.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  stately  lady  of  Shawhill  had  ever  entered  Mary’s 
cottage,  and  only  the  second  or  third  time  she  had  ever 
spoken  to  her ;  for,  shut  up  in  her  dignity,  she  was  haughty 
and  reserved  to  inferiors,  and,  indeed,  but  barely  civil  to  those 
who  reckoned  themselves  her  equals. 

“  Mary  Murdieston,”  said  Lady  Oliphant,  with  the  mea¬ 
sured  emphasis  of  a  tragic  actress,  “  I  have  been  informed 
that  you  possess  the  gift  of  divining  the  future.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  my  good  woman,  mark  me,  I  do  not  pirt  much  faith. 
I  tell  you  so  plainly.  Yet  I  would  hear  what  you  can  say 
regarding  a  certain  matter  in  which  I  am  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  deeply  interested.”  She  paused,  and  looking  search- 
ingly  at  the  old  woman,  added — “  Know  you  of  any  family 
concern  of  mine  of  particular  importance,  regarding  which  you 
can  suppose  me  to  be  particularly  anxious  just  now  ?  ” 

Mary  Murdieston  exhibited  some  symptoms  of  confusion, 
and  made  no  immediate  reply. 

“  Answer  me,  woman  !  ”  exclaimed  Lady  Oliphant,  sternly 
and  impatiently.  “  Know  ye  anything  of  such  a  matter  as  I 
inquire  about  ?  ” 

“  Maybe  your  leddyship  may  mean  Miss  Olipliant’s  mar¬ 
riage  wi’  Lord  Wellwood — that  is,  your  leddyship’s  desire  to 
mak  a  marriage  o’t.  But  ” - 

“  Precisely ;  that  is  what  I  mean.  Know  you  of  any  other 
person  particularly  interested  in  that  matter  ?  ” 

“  It ’s  likely  your  leddyship  may  mean  young  Ramsay 
o’  Birkmyre,  wha,  if  a’  tales  be  true,  wadna  gie  your 
dochter’s — I  beg  your  pardon,  my  leddy— young  Leddy  Oli- 
phant’s  wee  finger  for  the  hail  buik  o’  a’  the  leddies  in  Len- 
ricksliire.” 

“  No  thanks  to  him  for  the  preference,”  replied  Lady 
Oliphant,  haughtily.  “  Being  so  well  informed  on  other 
matters,”  she  resumed,  “  you  doubtless  know  that  I  look  on 
the  attachment  between  my  daughter  and  young  Ramsay 
with  great  displeasure,  and  that  I  am  determined  they  shall 
never  marry  ?  ” 

“  I  hae  heard  as  muckle,  my  leddy,”  replied  the  old  wo¬ 
man  ;  “  but  it ’s  no  easy  keepin’  lovin’  hearts  asunder.” 

“  It  may  not ;  but  there  are  sometimes  means  of  doing  it, 
nevertheless,”  said  her  ladyship. 

“  Dark  means  and  dangerous  means  hae  sometimes  been 
employed  for  sic  purposes,  my  leddy,”  replied  Mary  Murdie¬ 
ston,  “  and  they  may  be  again.” 

“  Suppose  they  were  tried  in  this  case,  would  they  be  suc¬ 
cessful  ?  ”  inquired  Lady  Oliphant,  with  a  slight  discompo¬ 
sure  of  look  and  manner.  “  Does  your  gift  enable  you  to 
answer  that  ?  ” 

“  My  gifts  are  sma’,  my  leddy,”  replied  Mary  Murdieston, 
with  more  seriousness  of  manner  than  she  had  hitherto 
spoken ;  “  but  they  enable  me  to  see  that  ye  are  contem¬ 
platin’  a  desperate  deed — a  deed  that  will  rise  against  you  in 
the  day  o’  judgment.” 

“  That,  if  true,  would  be  mine  own  concern,  woman,  not 
yours,”  said  Lady  Oliphant,  sternly.  “  All  that  I  have  to 
ask  of  you,  and  all  that  I  desire  you  to  answer,  if  you  can, 
is.  whether  the  measure  I  mean  to  take  to  terminate  the  cou» 
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nexion  between  voung  Birkmyre  and  my  daughter  will  be 
successful,  and  whether,  in  that  event,  it  will  be  followed  by 
the  results  I  wish  ?  ” 

“  Lady  Oliphant,"  said  Mary  Murdieston,  with  sudden  so¬ 
lemnity  of  manner,  “  I  meddle  not  wi  things  o  this  kind, 

I  will  hae  nae  traffic  in  blood  nor  in  murder.  But  talc  ye 
care,  my  leddy — excuse  me — talc’  ye  care  o  what  ye  are 
aboot,  lest  the  branch  should  revile  against  the  haun  that 
bent  it.  Ithers  than  them  ye  meant  may  fa’  into  the  pit 

ye  wad  dig.”  „ 

“  Drivelling  old  fool,  and  greater  fool  I  that  I  am  here,  ex¬ 
claimed  Lady" Oliphant,  passionately,  rising  from  her  seat,  and 
flinging  out  of  the  cottage  without  deigning  further  remark. 

For  nearly  a  week  after  this,  nothing  of  any  importance, 
bearing  reference  to  our  story,  occurred.  About  this  time, 
it  happened  that  the  weather,  which  had  been,  for  sev  oral 
weeks  before,  dry  and  serene,  suddenly  changed.  For  these 
several  weeks,  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen.  The  brooks 
were  dry,  and  the  body  of  water  in  the  Clyde  had.  dimin¬ 
ished  so  much,  that  half  of  its  channel  lay  whitening  and 
withering  in  the  sun. 

At  the  ford,  beneath  Shawliill,  which  was  usually  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  deep,  there  were  not  as  many  inches. 
The  broken  weather,  however,  which  now  set  in  quickly, 
brought  a  change.  It  was  on  a  Monday  this  change  took 
place.  Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  it  began  to 
rain ;  at  first  slightly,  but,  at  length,  with  great  violence. 

It  continued  thus  all  day ;  so  that,  long  before  night, 
the  burns  and  rivulets  were  running  to  their  brims,  and 
the  Clyde,  to  whose  volume  all  these  tributary  streams,  were 
eagerly  contributing,  rose  rapidly.  Boiling  and  whirling 
along,  the  discoloured  river  seemed  a  thing  of  life  into  which 
a  new  vitality,  a  new  vigour,  had  been  inspired.  It  seemed 
to  revel  and  delight  In  its  increasing  strength,  and  to  be 
rolling  sportively  on  in  the  height  of  its  joy,  at.  finding  it¬ 
self  once  more  a  noble  river.  Towards  evening,  the  wind  also 
rose,  and  t^e  trees  began  to  bend,  and  to  creak,  and  to  moan 
beneath  its  strong  pressure.  The  night  advanced  apace.  It 
became  dark — profoundly  dark.  Lady  Oliphant  was  seen, 
with  a  light  in  her  hand,  hurriedly  and  stealthily  making  her 
way  to  the  attic  of  Shawliill  House.  She  entered  the  bed¬ 
chamber  of  Agnes,  whom  she  had  left  at  table  with  a  party 
who  were  to  dinner. 

She  passed  into  the  little  closet  adjoining.  She  placed  the 
light  in  the  window,  locked  the  door,  and  retired,  carrying  the 
key  along  with  her.  In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  she  re¬ 
turned  and  removed  it. 

Next  morning,  a  rumour  was  spread  through  the  country 
that  the  dead  bodies  of  a  man  and  horse  had  been  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  the  one  two,  and  the  other  three, 
miles  below  the  ford  of  Shawliill. 

This  rumour,  which,  at  first,  did  not  say  who  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  sufferer  was,  reached  Lady  Oliphant.  Her  stern  counte¬ 
nance  beamed  with  satisfaction.  She  had  no  doubt  that  the 
body  tlftit  had  been  found  would  prove  to  be  that  of  young 
Birkmyre ;  who,  as  she  had  hoped,  had  seen  the  treacherous 
signal,  obeyed  it,  and  perished  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the 
swollen  river. 

What,  however,  was  the  horror  and  dismay  of  this  proud 
and  evil-minded  woman,  when  certain  intelligence  reached 
her  that  the  body  found  was  not  that  of  young  Birkmyre — 
who  was,  at  the  moment,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  as 
Agnes  well  knew — but  Lord  Wellwood,  who,  with  murderous 
designs  in  his  heart,  had  fallen  into  the  snare  of  his  wily  and 
wicked  colleague. 

Faithful  to  his  trust,  the  person  whom  he  had  appointed 
*o  watch  for  the  signal  had  seen  it,  and  given  him  intimation 
uf  its  appearance,  when,  taking  horse,  he  rode  off  towards  the 
qieeting  place  of  the  lovers,  which  he  well  knew, 


On  coming  to  the  river,  he  found  it  swollen,  indeed,  and 
looking  dangerous ;  but,  urged  on  by  the  dark  passions  that 
were  working  within  him,  he  dashed  into  the  stream  and 
perished. 

On  the  violent  and  irritable  temper  of  Lady  Oliphant,  tins 
unexpected  issue  of  her  atrocious  schemes,  involv  mg,  as  it  did, 
the  utter  disappointment  of  her  hopes,  had  the  most  dreadful 
effects.  She,  for  some  days,  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  apart¬ 
ment,  under  pretext  of  illness.  In  this  tune,  conscience  had 
been  busy  with  her ;  and  when  she  came  forth,  it  was  to  ex¬ 
hibit  palpable  indications  of  an  unsettled  mind.  She  began, 
in  her  wanderings,  to  mutter  dark  hints  of  her  murderous  de¬ 
sign,  and  its  failure  as  to  the  object.  These  her  husband  and 
daughter  heard  with  amazement  and  horror ;  for,  previous  to 
her  own  communications  of  the  fact,  neither  they  nor  any  one 
else  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  shocking  circumstance. 

It  became  now  an  object,  with  the  relatives  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  woman,  that  as  few  as  possible  should  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  hearing  her  guilty  confessions.  To  prevent  this,  she 
was  shortly  after  confined  to  her  own  room,  for  which  her 
rapidly  increasing  malady  presented  a  sufficient  reason.  A 
fatal  illness  soon  veiled  her  madness,  with  all  memory  of  its 
origin,  in  the  silent  grave. 

In  little  more  than  a  year  after,  this  scene  of  misery  and 
mourning  at  Shawliill  was  changed  for  one  of  joy  and  glad¬ 
ness  :  it  was  the  marriage  day  of  Agnes  Oliphant  and  young 
Ramsay  of  Birkmyre. 


CAROLINE  AND  HER  COUSIN. 

Some  time  about  the  year  eighty-nine  or  ninety  of  the  last 
century,  Mr  Westward  was  a  farmer  on  the  Gleneverton 
estate.  The  particular  farm  which  he  occupied,  and  upon 
which  he  had  been  born  and  bred,  was  called  Everton  Barns  ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  was  situated  in  the 
same  degree  of  latitude,  at  least,  with  the  mansion  of  his 
landlord.  This  was  indeed  the  case.  At  the  distance  of 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  stood  Gleneverton  House; 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  dwellings  belonging  to  gentlemen 
of  moderate  fortune,  of  which  numerous  specimens  might 
have  been  seen  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  :  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  rubble  work,  which  had  been  carefully  white¬ 
washed  for,  perhaps,  the  hundredth  time  ;  with  three  tiers  of 
narrow  windows,  one  above  the  other,  and  looking  as  uni¬ 
form  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers  ;  sharp-pointed  gables  sur¬ 
mounted  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  stair;  gray-slate  roof ; 
and  a  small  lawn  in  front.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  some 
old  trees,  looking,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  hermit  who  has 
survived  the  greater  part  of  the  generation  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs.  Between  it  and  Everton  Barns  was  a  road,  with 
several  windings,  skirted,  on  one  side,  by  a  high  hedge  and 
a  strip  of  ancient  plantation,  from  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  large  trees  had  been  felled,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
underwood  and  bushes  of  indigenous  growth.  The  rent  of 
the  whole  estate,  which  consisted  of  only  two  farms  and  some 
smaller  allotments,  called  cottaries,  beside  the  land  attached 
to  the  house,  might  be  between  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  ; 
but  even  with  this  sum,  small  as  it  may  seem,  the  laird  was, 
in  those  days,  an  important  personage.  He  had  not  married 
till  rather  late  m  life ;  his  two  first  children,  who  were  girls, 
had  died  young ;  the  third  child,  however,  was  a  boy,  and, 
being  an  only  son,  in  him  the  hopes  and  affections  of  his 
parents  now  centred. 

The  family  of  Mr  Westward,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  besides 
his  wife,  consisted  of  a  son,  named  Arnold,  and  a  daughter, 
and  a  niece,  respectively  called  Caroline  and  Maria,  The 
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last  of  these  had  been  thrown  upon  his  care,  when  she  was  a 
mere  infant,  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  who  was  his  sister ; 
and  since  then  she  had  experienced  in  all  respects  the  same 
treatment  as  his  own  children.  Caroline  and  her  cousin  had 
slept  together  from  the  time  at  which  it  was  deemed  safe  to 
trust  them  without  a  nurse ;  their  plays  and  pastimes  were 
the  very  same.  From  their  never  being  seen  separate,  they 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  sisters ;  and  both  looked 
up  to  Arnold,  who  was  nearly  two  years  older  than  either,  as 
a  protector  and  a  brother.  He,  on  his  part,  made  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them;  they  grew  together,  and  to  him  sister 
and  cousin  were  the  same. 

In  those  days,  farmers  seldom  thought  of  seeking  for  their 
children  any  other  tuition  than  what  could  be  obtained  at 
the  nearest  parish  school ;  nay,  what  was  more,  the  dominie 
of  “  the  (not  very)  olden  time,”  had  frequently  the  honour  of 
bestowing  the  elementary  parts  of  education  on  the  future 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  thus  establishing  his  charac¬ 
ter  in  high  places  by  identifying  it,  as  it  were,  with 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  If  “  the  young  laird 
turned  out  weel,”  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  this  func¬ 
tionary  to  take  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  praise  to  him¬ 
self,  and  to  attribute  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  his 
good  qualities,  to  “  the  wholesome  instructions  which  he  had 
given  him,  when  he  was  a  little  call  ant;”  but  if  “  he  gaed  a 
bellwauverin  amang  the  lasses,”  a  thing  which  really  did 
happen  sometimes,  or  took  seriously  to  hunting,  or  horse¬ 
racing,  or  drinking,  or  gambling— thus  running  or  rather 
riding  through  the  fortune  which  had  been  left  him  by  Iris 
worthy  father — then  “  the  college”  or  “  bad  company”  was, 
in  general,  allowed  to  go  off  with  the  blame,  leaving  the  good 
dominie  “  sakeless  of  the  poor  gentleman’s  failings.” 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Mr  Westward  would  provide  tutors  and  governesses  for  his 
children ;  nor  did  he  make  the  attempt : — As  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  travel  the  distance,  our  little  hero  and  heroines 
were  sent  off  to 

“  Where,  in  liis  noisy  mansion,  skill’d  to  rule, 

The  village  master  taught  the  village  school ;  ” 

and  there  they  had  their  daily  morsel  of  instruction  doled  out 
to  them  along  with  the  other  urchins  of  the  parish. 

This  was  an  important  era  in  their  little  lives;  an  era 
which  produced  a  decided  change  in  their  prospects  and 
pursuits.  From  having  nothing  to  think  of  save  their  own 
amusements,  they  had  now  lessons  to  learn,  verses,  and  those 
perplexing  things  called  questions,  to  get  by  heart,  and  a 
number  of  other  tasks  to  perform ;  but  these  annoyances, 
which  have  been  the  pest  of  every  schoolboy,  from  the  days 
of  Noah  down  to  the  present  time,  only  seemed  to  knit  them 
together  in  a  closer  and  more  cordial  bond  of  union.  From 
having  been  sent  to  school  a  year  earlier,  Arnold  was  farther 
advanced  in  learning  than  either  Caroline  or  her  cousin  could 
possibly  be ;  and  to  him  they  both  looked  up  for  assistance 
and  instruction  whenever  they  found  themselves  at  fault.  It 
even  seemed  that  they  took  a  pleasure  in  running  to  him  with 
every  little  difficulty  which  occurred  in  their  various  tasks  ; 
while  he  appeared  to  feel  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  even 
pride,  in  being  able  to  solve  these  difficulties  and  help  them 
onward.  Nor  would  the  most  discriminating  eye  have  been 
able  to  detect  anything  like  partiality  in  his  conduct  towards 
either,  till  they  had  been  several  years  subjected  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  Mr  Leathertaws. 

By  and  by,  however,  Caroline  began  to  suspect,  and  even 
to  accuse,  Arnold  of  paying  more  attention  to  her  cousin  than 
to  herself. 

“  A  bonny  gentleman,  indeed!”  she  would  say,  in  a  half 
pet,  and  almost  panting  for  breath,  as  she  came  running  up 
to  the  others,  after  having  fallen  behind,  attending  to  some 
affair  of  her  own  in  which  they  did  not  join.  “  A  bonny 
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gentleman,  indeed,  to  take  up  Ria’s  books  and  carry  them  for 
her,  without  ever  bein’  bidden,  and  slink  awa  wi’  her,  and 
leave  me  to  carry  mine  and  come  hamemylane;  but  I’ve 
been  owre  supple  for  ye  this  time  yet.” 

“  You  have  always  so  many  grasshoppers  to  look  for,  and 
so  many  butterflies  to  chase,”  was  her  brother’s  common 
reply  on  these  occasions,  “  that  I  never  could  get  you  beside 
me,  though  I  were  willing  to  carry  both  yourself  and  your 
books.” 

“  On  ay,”  Caroline  would  continue,  in  the  same  petted 
humour ;  “  Bia  and  you  were  wont  to  be  as  ready  to  look  for 
grasshoppers  and  chase  butterflies  as  me ;  but  ye’re  aye  sae 
thrang,  now,  helpin’  her  wi’  her  lessons  and  carrying  her 
books,  that  ye  canna  get  time  to  look  for  either  grasshoppers 
or  butterflies.” 

After  a  second  burst  of  this  sort,  Arnold,  for  the  most 
part,  tried  to  pacify  his  sister,  by  offering  to  do  as  much  for 
her  as  for  her  cousin. 

“  Give  me  your  books  and  I’ll  carry  them  too,  Cara,”  he 
would  say ;  “  and  for  )rour  lessons,  I’m  sure  I  never  refused 
to  assist  either  you  or  Bia,  as  you  call  her,  when  you  asked 
me.” 

This,  in  general,  had  the  desired  effect.  Caroline  was 
easily  petted  when  left  alone,  or  treated,  as  she  supposed, 
with  neglect ;  but  she  was  as  easily  pleased  when  she  rejoined 
her  companions  and  found  herself  still  an  object  of  some 
importance  in  their  eyes.  To  facilitate  the  restoration  of 
harmony,  her  brother  always  received  her  with  tokens  of  the 
most  cordial  attachment.  It  appeared  that  the  little  extra 
attentions  which  he  sometimes  bestowed  on  the  other,  were 
more  the  effect  of  accident  or  chance  than  of  any  acknow¬ 
ledged  partiality ;  and  on  these  occasions  Maria  always 
seemed  to  consider  herself  as  having  been  in  a  fault,  and 
strove  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  it  by  an  increase  of 
kindness  and  humility. 

By  this  time,  however,  there  was  a  marked  difference  in 
the  appearance  as  well  as  the  dispositions  of  the  cousins.  In 
both,  the  girl  was  so  far  developed,  as  that  a  sort  of  guess 
might  have  been  formed  of  what  the  future  woman  would  be. 
With  a  pale  complexion,  dark  hah’,  and  dark  eyes,  Maria 
was  rather  diffident  and  bashful ;  at  times  inclined  to  muse 
in  silence,  and  ponder  deeply  over  the  little  affairs  with  which 
she  was  concerned.  Of  neglect  or  coldness  she  never  com¬ 
plained  ;  but  a  very  slight  degree  of  either  evidently  touched 
her  feelings ;  and  this  wras,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  her  com¬ 
panion  of  the  other  sex  was  more  assiduous  in  carrying  her 
books  and  assisting  her  with  her  lessons  than,  under  other 
circumstances,  he  would  have  been.  Her  appearance  and 
disposition  were  of  that  gentle  and  retiring  kind  which,  even 
in  children,  claims  assistance  and  draws  affection  from  the 
beholder,  he  can  scarce  tell  how.  Her  feelings,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  depth,  were,  upon  some  occasions,  also 
quick  and  easily  excited.  Either  joy  or  sorrow — in  short, 
any  emotion,  if  it  went  beyond  a  certain  length — brought  an 
electric  flush  to  her  otherwise  almost  colourless  countenance, 
and  gaye  her  dark  eye  an  expression  which,  for  the  time  it 
lasted,  savoured  more  of  the  woman  than  the  girl.  Caroline, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  profusion  of  light  hair  and  laugh¬ 
ing  blue  eyes,  had  a  complexion  as  fresh^md  blooming  as  the 
rose  which  has  been  bathed  in  the  clews  of  a  summer  morn¬ 
ing.  Coldness  or  neglect,  perhaps,  affected  her  as  readily  as 
her  cousin ;  but  while  the  latter,  whatever  she  might  feel,  was 
generally  silent,  the  former  never  hesitated  a  moment  to  give 
utterance  to  her  thoughts,  or,  as  in  the  instances  already 
noticed,  to  show,  by  her  petted  humour,  that  she  did  not 
consider  herself  treated  according  to  her  deservings.  But 
even  in  these  sallies  there  was  a  degree  of  assumption  and 
mimicry,  so  to  speak,  which  seemed  to  say  that  they  were 
more  affected  than  real;  and  thus  her  girlish  fits  of  die- 
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pleasure  were  far  from  being  either  the  least  amusing  or  least 
interesting  part  of  her  character.  For  the  years  to  which 
they  had  attained,  both  Caroline  and  her  cousin  were  interest- 
in"  girls  ;  and  for  the  different  degrees  of  interest  which  they 
excited  in  different  bosoms,  they  were  indebted  more,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  taste  and  constitutional  bias  of  the  individual 
beholder,  than  to  any  decided  superiority  which  either  ot 

them  possessed.  .  .  , 

Arnold  still  continued  to  carry  Ria  s  books,  and  to  assist 
Ria  with  her  tasks  ;  Caroline  still  continued  to  grum  3  °> 
occasionally,  at  being  deprived  of  what  she  considered  her 
lawful  share  of  these  attentions  ;  and  judging  from  the  old 
proverb,  which  says, 

“  Where  there  are  only  three, 

Young  or  auld,  they  seldom  ’gree,’ 

this  disposition  might  have  produced  strife  at  last ;  but,  about 
this  time,  an  event  happened  which,  by  adding  one  to  the 
number  of  the  school-goers,  tended  materially  to  preserve 
peace  and  a  good  understanding  among  the  whole. 

The  heir-apparent  to  the  Gleneverton  estate,  from  being 
rather  a  delicate  boy,  had  been  sent  to  live  for  some  years 
with  an  aunt  residing  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  change  of  air  and  situation  might  be  beneficial  to  his 
health.  During  this  period  his  education  had  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  neglected,  but  his  constitution  was  greatly 
improved ;  and  his  father,  who  was,  in  some  respects,  wliat 
might  be  called  an  old-fashioned  gentleman,  now  determined 
to  try  what  the  talents  and  industry  of  Mr  Leathertaws,  the 
parish  schoolmaster,  could  do  for  him.  He  was  accordingly 
brought  home,  and  despatched  to  school  without  loss  of  time; 
and  as  boys  are,  in  general,  fond  of  company,  and  Glenever¬ 
ton  House  was  not  very  distant  from  Everton  Barns,  he  com¬ 
monly  went  and  returned  along  with  Mr  Westward’s  family. 

There  is  seldom  much  of  aristocratic  feeling  in  the  hearts 
of  boys  at  twelve  years  of  age ;  hitherto  there  had  been  no¬ 
thing  aristocratic  in  the  breeding  of  Evan  Everton,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  mingled  together  cordially  and  heartily,  with¬ 
out  any  of  those  exclusive  ideas,  which,  in  riper  years,  divide 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country  into  classes  and  castes — 
placing  between  them  a  barrier  almost  as  impassible  as  the 
Alps  or  the  Andes.  The  frank,  laughing,  and,  occasionally, 
half -pettish,  half-coquettish  humour  of  Caroline,  seemed  to 
please  the  young  laird  best,  and  to  her  he  soon  attached  him¬ 
self,  frequently  carrying  her  little  sacliel,  and  assisting  her  with 
the  grasshoppers,  butterflies,  and  other  unruly  live  stock,  in 
which  she  sometimes  dealt.  This  produced  a  sort  of  balance 
in  the  affairs  of  the  little  community,  and  after  their 
acquaintanceship  was  fairly  established  there  were  no  more 
complaints  about  the  carrying  of  Ria’s  books.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  kindnesses,  when  going  to  and  returning  from 
school,  as  well  as  during  their  play-hours,  it  was  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  to  see  her  quarrelling  with  him  loudly,  and  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  respect  for  his  rank,  about  a  mere  trifle — the 
appropriation  of  a  flower,  a  toy,  or  something  equally  worth¬ 
less  ;  and  if  he  still  continued  to  oppose  her,  though  by  far 
the  weaker  of  the  two,  she  had  seldom  any  objection  to  do 
battle  upon  him  for  her  own  way.  Even  tills  did  not  always 
settle  the  matter.  If  she  happened  to  consider  herself  worsted 
in  the  engagement,  her  next  and  last  resource  was  to  “  shank 
him  aff,”  as  she  termed  it,  “  to  Ria,  or  some  one  else,  with  his 
services,”  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  “  she  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  and  never  to  speak 
to  him  again  in  her  life.”  But  though  such  was  her  avowed 
determination,  it  seldom  lasted  above  ten  minutes  ;  and  then 
it  was  evident  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  teasing  and 
provoking  him  in  her  old  way,  till  she  had  again  monopolised 
the  whole  of  his  attention.  This  intercourse  might  be  said 
to  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  of  a  series  of  quarrels  and  re¬ 
conciliations,  and  yet  they  always  appeared  happiest  when 


together.  Their  very  discords  appeared  to  be  the  means  of 
preserving  and  strengthening  their  attachment  to  each  other, 
which,  like  animal  heat,  was  thus  kept  up,  or  rather  in¬ 
creased  by  friction. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  nothing  of  love  in  these 
feelings,  which,  for  a  time,  linked  them  to  each  other.  Ho 
one,  save,  perhaps,  a  doubly  crazed  enthusiast,  or  a  fool 
waiting  to  be  cheated  for  the  thousandth  time,  would 
ever  dream  of  such  a  passion  existing  in  the  hearts  of 
children  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  Children, 
however,  of  all  ages,  are  capable  of  forming  particular  attach¬ 
ments  ;  and  these  attachments  may  either  last,  or  be  changed 
and  transferred  from  one  object  to  another,  in  the  same  way 
as  friendships  alter  and  are  renewed  elsewhere  among  older 
people.  Before  the  second  and  last  year  of  their  school¬ 
going  season  terminated,  Evan  Everton  had  begun,  at  times, 
to  manifest  an  inclination  to  make  friends  with  Maria ;  and, 
on  these  occasions,  his  attentions  to  her  cousin  were  sensibly 
diminished.  When  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  he  would 
make  little  presents  of  sweetmeats  and  other  trifles  to  the 
former,  which  she  had  not  the  fortitude  to  refuse,  though  she 
did  not  seem  to  relish  them  greatly  ;  and  if,  at  any  time, 
Arnold  chanced  to  be  longer  detained  in  school  than  usual, 
he  would  hasten  to  her  side,  and  employ  all  his  powers  of 
conversation,  innocent  trick  and  mimicry — the  greater  part 
of  which  he  had  learned  from  Caroline — to  amuse  her  ;  but 
still  there  was  something  in  his  manner  which  seemed  to  say 
he  knew  he  was  doing  wrong  in  thus  abandoning  an  old 
friend  to  seek  a  new  one  ;  and  when  Arnold  was  present,  he 
rarely  made  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  This  indeed  might  be 
partly  owing  to  the  other  boy  being  two  months  older  than 
himself,  and  having,  in  stature  and  strength,  an  apparent 
advantage  over  him  of  as  many  years  ;  but  he  seemed  also 
to  have  a  sense  of  what  was  morally  right  and  wrong,  which 
prevented  him  from  going  so  far  as  he  might  have  otherwise 
done,  with  perfect  safety  to  himself. 

This  mutability  of  disposition  in  her  young  friend  did  not 
pass  unnoticed  by  Caroline.  When  the  little  community 
consisted  only  of  three,  she  had  ever  been  ready  to  complain 
of  the  slightest  appearance  of  neglect ;  but  now  she  rarely 
made  any  complaint.  At  such  seasons,  she,  in  general,  had 
recourse  to  all  her  former  teasing  and  provoking  arts,  with 
redoubled  assiduity  ;  and  when  they  did  not  meet  with  that 
success  which  she  seemed  to  desire,  it  was  curious  to  see  how 
she  drew  back  from  that  share  of  the  gentle  blooded  boy  s 
attentions  which  she  might  have  still  enjoyed— observing  a 
strict  silence,  except  when  she  was  directly  addressed,  and 
behaving  towards  him,  in  other  respects,  with  a  degree  of 
womanly  reserve  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
from  one  of  her  years.  She  was  not  a  woman,  but  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  true  feminine  character  already  existed  in  her 
bosom  ;  and  they  manifested  themselves  nearly  in  the  same 
way  in  which  they  are  frequently  displayed  at  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  life. 

Her  reserve  seemed  to  have  more  effect  upon  the  heart  of 
her  volatile  companion  than  any  of  the  little  arts  which  she 
had  hitherto  used  to  attract  and  keep  awake  his  attention  ; 
and,  just  as  she  began  to  regard  him  with  a  distant  air,  he 
almost  always  showed  signs  of  a  wish  to  propitiate  her  good 
opinion,  and  once  more  renew  their  former  familiarity.  Boy 
as  he  was,  he  already  seemed  to  have,  at  least,  a  part  of  one 
of  the  failings  of  full-grown  men  : — A  wish  for  general  ad¬ 
miration  appeared  to  have  taken  possession  of  his  heart ;  and, 
while  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  regards  and  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  one  of  the  girls,  he  evidently  ran  some  risk  of 
lowering  himself  in  the  estimation  of  both.  Had  the  renti- 
ments  and  feelings  thus  brought  into  play  been  allov  ed  full 
time  and  scope,  it  were  difficult  to  say  what  consequences 
they  might  have  produced.  Rivalry  and  discord  between  the 
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boys  might  have  followed.  This,  in  its  turn,  might  have 
brought  on  disagreement  and  quarrels  on  the  part  of  the 
parents ;  and  as  “  the  weakest,”  according  to  the  old  adage, 
“  goes  always  to  the  wall,”  few  can  entertain  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  land  or  the  tenant  would  have  come  by  the 
worst.  But,  before  any  crisis  of  the  kind  could  arrive,  young 
Mr  Everton  was  taken  from  under  the  care  of  Dominie 
Leathertaws,  and  sent  to  an  academy,  in  a  -distant  part  of 
the  country,  to  finish  his  education. 

After  spending  several  years  at  this  seminary,  and  having 
acquired  what  was  considered  learning  enough  for  those  days, 
he  was  sent  to  live,  for  a  time,  with  an  uncle,  who  had  long 
been  established  in  London  in  a  mercantile  capacity;  and 
thither  we  must  follow  him  for  a  little :  but,  first,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  premise,  that  he  was  not  sent  to  the  metropolis 
with  the  view  of  amassing  money,  or  becoming  a  dealer  in 
merchandise.  He  was  the  heir  of  an  estate ;  and  such  things, 
in  the  estimation  of  his  father,  were  only  to  be  thought  of  for 
younger  sons,  if,  in  the  case  of  gentlemen,  they  were  to  be 
thought  of  at  all.  The  sole  object  for  sending  him  thither 
was,  that  he  might  be  benefited  by  seeing,  at  least,  a  part  of 
that  wonder  called  the  world ,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
libraries,  museums,  and  such  things  as  are  supposed  to  have 
an  influence  in  forming  the  taste,  and  completing,  upon  a 
small  scale,  the  gentleman.  But,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan 
of  improvement,  he  had,  as  will  be  seen,  some  risks  to  en¬ 
counter. 

In  London — that  mightiest,  or  rather  most  overgrown,  of 
modern  cities — there  are  always  a  number  of  individuals  who, 
without  fortune  and  without  industry,  contrive  to  live  upon 
the  simplicity  of  their  fellow  subjects.  Mr  Everton  was  not 
exactly  the  sort  of  person  to  suit,  in  every  respect,  this  class 
of  paupers ;  the  wherewithal  being,  in  his  case,  rather  too 
scant  to  arouse  thoroughly  their  attention.  But  still,  being 
young,  fresh  from  the  country,  with  a  certain  sum  of  money 
in  his  pocket  which  he  might  spend  as  he  pleased,  and  in¬ 
experienced  as  country  people  usually  are,  he  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  escape  their  notice.  Among  others  who  occasionally 
contrived  to  prey  upon  him  in  a  small  way,  while  they,  at  the 
same  time,  persuaded  him  that  they  were  conferring  on  him 
the  highest  honours,  was  a  Mr  Mouldybread.  This  individual 
had,  at  times,  plenty  of  money,  and  at  others  he  was  almost 
in  absolute  want ;  but  he  still  maintained  some  equivocal  pre¬ 
tensions  to  gentility,  and  a  right  to  associate  with  “  the  best 
company,”  as  he  called  it ;  and  by  him  Mr  Everton  was  partly 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  town  life,  and  led  to  frequent 
some  haunts,  and  to  mix  familiarly  with  some  characters, 
which  did  not  greatly  add  to  his  reputation.  It  may  be 
further  mentioned,  that  Mr  Mouldybread — living,  like  most 
of  his  fraternity,  in  single  blessedness — either  was,  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  be,  an  extravagant  admirer  of  the  fair  sex.  His 
ideas  of  matrimony  and  female  virtue  were  not  exactly  such 
as  would  have  been  approved  of  by  John  Knox  ;  and,  with 
such  a  friend  and  associate,  it  was  natural  for  the  young  and 
inexperienced  heir  of  Gleneverton  to  imbibe,  at  least,  a  part 
of  his  opinions ;  and  what  was,  perhaps,  still  worse,  follow 
his  example  in  an  important  part  of  his  conduct.  These 
doings  were,  no  doubt,  concealed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
uncle,  who  was  a  busy,  bustling  man,  and  who,  from  being 
himself  proof  against  all  temptations  of  the  kind,  never  sus¬ 
pected  that  others  were  liable  to  fall  into  them.  It  does  not, 
indeed,  appear  that  he  was  ever  fully  aware  of  the  connexion 
between  his  nephew  and  Mr  Mouldybread ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  that  surveillance  which  he  alone  could  bestow,  had 
time  been  allowed,  it  is  highly  probably  that  this  connexion 
might  have  led  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  young  man’s  character 
and  prospects.  But  it  was  never  intended  that  he  should 
settle  permanently  in  London  ;  and  when  the  time  for  leaving 
it  drew  on,  a  new  scheme  for  forwarding  his  own  views  was 
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adopted  by  Mr  Mouldybread.  This,  however,  must  be  left 
to  develop  itself  in  the  course  cf  the  story. 

During  the  interval— of  which  a  rapid  sketch  lias  just  been 
given — time,  according  to  his  wont,  had  been  busy  in  pio- 
ducing  changes  both  upon  and  among  the  human  race.  At 
Gleneverton,  the  old  laird  was  beginning  to  bend  beneath  the 
weight  of  years,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  return  of  his  son  as 
the  time  which  would  free  him  from  the  cares  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  estate,  and  allow  him  that  repose  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  evening  of  life.  Mr  Westward  had  also  lost 
much  of  his  youthful  vigour,  but  he  was  still  more  than  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  management  of  Everton  Barns.  For  some  time 
past  he  had  been  on  the  outlook  for  a  farm,  such  as  he  could 
stock,  for  his  son ;  and  he,  too,  looked  forward  to  the  return 
of  his  young  landlord,  as  an  event  which  might  facilitate  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes — deeming,  no  doubt,  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  use  his  influence  with  any  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  might  have  land  to  let,  in  behalf  of  his 
old  schoolfellow.  Arnold  himself  was  now  a  man  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  youth ;  and  the  two  cousins,  Caroline 
and  Maria — with  charms  of  an  entirely  different  order — were 
decidedly  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  district.  Maria — the 
tall,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  Maria — was  an  object  of  very 
general  admiration ;  but  it  was  pretty  well  understood  that 
her  heart  was  already  bestowed  where  her  hand  -would  one 
day  follow  it :  in  short,  it  was  believed  that  her  affections  had 
been  engaged  almost  from  infancy,  and  few  had  the  hardihood 
to  presume  upon  being  able  to  supersede  the  favoured  object. 
With  Caroline  ths  case  was  widely  different :  her  heart  was 
supposed  to  be  as  unfettered  as  the  breeze  which  fanned  the 
glossy  ringlets  clustering  round  her  polished  brow  ;  and  the 
laughing  sweep  of  her  clear  blue  eye  seldom  failed  to  create  a 
prepossession  in  her  favour :  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  in¬ 
stead  of  her  girlish  coquetry,  there  was  now  a  reserve  and  a 
maiden  dignity  in  her  manner,  which  showed  that  her  affec¬ 
tions  were  not  to  be  caught  by  every  angler  who  might  think 
he  had  a  right  to  make  the  attempt.  Between  her  and  Maria 
the  most  perfect  amity  now  subsisted ;  she  seemed  to  have 
learned,  from  observation,  that  a  cousin,  in  some  instances, 
may  have  a  claim  upon  attentions  for  which  a  sister  has  no 
right  to  look ;  and  instead  of  quarrelling  with  another  indivi¬ 
dual  for  his  supposed  partiality,  as  had  been  her  wont,  she 
strove  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  either  party  by  facilitating 
their  intercourse  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power. 

The  long  expected  day  came  at  last :  Mr  Everton  returned 
to  gladden,  as  it  was  believed,  all  hearts  ;  and  at  his  coming 
all  hearts  were  willing  to  be  glad.  But  he  came  not  alone  ; 
having  brought  along  with  him  his  former  acquaintance,  Mr 
Mouldybread,  who  now  seemed  to  occupy  the  place  of  privy 
counsellor  and  privileged  servant.  There  were  not  wanting 
those,  however,  who  soon  began  to  whisper  their  doubts  if  his 
friend  and  master  would  be  upon  every  occasion  the  better 
for  either  his  example  or  his  advice ;  but  he  had  evidently 
the  countenance  of  the  young  laird,  and  no  one  cared  for  ex¬ 
pressing  openly  his  sentiments  concerning  him.  With  respect 
to  that  master  himself,  he  was  destined  to  disappoint  most 
of  the  sanguine  expectations  which  his  father’s  servants  and 
dependents  had  previously  formed.  His  conduct  and  manner 
did  not  at  all  accord  with  their  notions  of  a  gentleman.  He 
made  the  most  unblushing  allusions  to  practices  from  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  shrink  as  from  the  grossest  sins  ; 
and  they  were  utterly  scandalised  at  the  freedom  with  which 
he  sometimes  spoke  of  that  religion  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  reverence — of  its  teachers,  and  even  of  the 
Bible  itself.  But  still  there  was  about  him  an  open  frankness, 
a  degree  of  generosity,  and  an  undisguised  aversion  to  every¬ 
thing  like  fraud  or  hypocrisy,  which  made  them  willing  to 
believe  that  he  lacked  only  better  counsellors  to  be  a  better 
man. 
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Among  their  first  performances,  the  young  gentleman 
and  his  friend  called  at  Mr  Westward's,  and  almost  at  first 
sight  both  appeared  to  bo  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
cousins.  Mr  Everton  appeared  inclined  to  bestow  his 
principal  admiration  upon  Caroline;  but  on  their  way 
home,  his  friend  and  adviser  was  unceasing  in  his  praises 
of  Maria — the  tall,  the  majestic,  the  angel-eyed,  the  queen¬ 
like  Maria — as  he  termed  her  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
things,  the  proprietor-elect  of  the  soil  could  not  refrain  from 
being  guided  by  his  taste,  and  adopting  a  part  of  his  opinions. 
Their  visits  were  several  times  repeated,  and  upon  these 
occasions,  as  often  as  an  opportunity  occurred,  the  cousins 
were  addressed  with  a  degree  of  politeness  and  seeming  defer¬ 
ence  with  which  they  could  well  have  dispensed.  Mr  Mouldy- 
bread  taking  upon  himself  the  task  of  amusing  Caroline, 
while  his  master  spared  no  pains  to  secure  the  good  opinion 
of  Maria.  These  attentions  on  the  part  of  their  distinguished 
visitors  were  scarcely  very  agreeable  to  the  girls ;  but  they 
deemed  it  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  interest,  to  bear  with 
them  ;  and  matters  were  so  managed  that  they  created  neither 
alarm  nor  suspicion  till,  one  day,  when  Mr  Mouldybread 
called,  in  passing  from  a  walk,  as  it  appeared,  and  seeing 
Maria  alone  in  the  garden,  he  immediately  made  up  to  her 
and  introduced  himself  without  further  ceremony. 

“  I  wish  you  much  happiness,”  were  his  first  words.  “  I 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  you  on  your  enchanting 
beauty  and  transcendent  good  fortune;  for,  I  believe,  my 
noble-hearted  and  generous  young  master  has  fallen  desper¬ 
ately  in  love  with  you  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  it  is  only  the 
fear  of  his  father’s  displeasure  which  prevents  him  from  offer¬ 
ing  you  his  hand,  and  making  you  lady  of  Gleneverton 
immediately.” 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a  highly  seasoned  piece  of  eloquence, 
delivered  in  the  most  emphatic  and  impressive  manner  ;  and 
what  female,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  circumstances  of  her  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  could  listen  to  it  without  the  most 
delightful  emotions  ?  Mr  Mouldybread  seemed  to  anticipate 
some  such  result ;  for  he  stood  waiting  for  a  reply,  like  one 
who  feels  certain  that  he  has  said  or  done  something  which  is 
sure  to  excite  both  surprise  and  gratitude.  But  Maria,  poor 
Maria,  was  so  overcome  with  astonishment,  confusion,  and, 
it  may  be,  the  apprehension  of  some  fearful  consequences 
which  were  to  follow,  that  she  could  not  utter  a  single  word 
of  becoming  acknowledgment.  These  mingled  and  ill-assorted 
feelings  sent  the  blood  in  a  crimson  flush  to  her  naturally 
pale  cheek  ;  and  there  she  stood,  like  an  inspired  statue,  if 
such  a  phrase  is  allowable,  her  heart  throbbing  the  while,  as 
if  it  would  have  burst  from  her  bosom.  Even  the  most  cun¬ 
ning,  and  the  farthest-sighted  can  see  but  a  short  way  into 
the  mysterious  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  curious  to  con¬ 
template  the  blunders  which  they  frequently  make.  Mr 
Mouldybread,  mistaking  her  silence  and  supposed  blushes  for 
tokens  of  the  most  eminent  success  in  his  undertaking,  wound 
up  the  matter  in  a  most  diplomatic-like  manner. 

“  I  see  you  are  confused  and  overcome  with  this  unex¬ 
pected  piece  of  good  fortune,”  said  he,  “  and  I  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  you  have  good  reason  for  being  so.  I  will  therefore 
leave  you  at  present  to  enjoy  the  triumph  which  your  own 
charms  have  secured ;  but  I  dare  say  my  noble-hearted  and 
generous  young  master  will  have  the  honour  of  calling  some 
time  soon  to  explain  the  whole  to  you  himself.”  So  saying, 
he  bowed  to  her,  as  it  seemed,  very  condescendingly,  and 
walked  off  with  an  expression  of  the  most  perfect  satisfaction 
on  his  countenance. 

Willing  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  his  noble-hearted 
and  generous  young  master  did  accordingly  call  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  ;  but,  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  entered,  Maria 
left  the  house,  intending  to  make  her  escape  by  the  garden, 
and  thus  avoid  the  distressing  necessity  of  speaking  to  him 


on  a  subject  upon  which,  if  she  could  muster  fortitude  to 
speak  at  all,  she  felt  certain  she  must  give  offence.  He, 
however,  observed  her  motions,  and,  pretending  to  look 
after  one  of  his  dogs,  he  followed  close  on  her  heel.  When 
she  perceived  she  was  pursued,  her  trembling  limbs  re¬ 
fused  to  carry  her  hence  with  the  speed  she  could  have 
wished.  She  had  just  reached  the  garden  door  and  turned 
down  a  footpath,  where  the  garden  hedge  intercepted  the 
view  from  the  house,  when  Mr  Everton,  coming  up  with  her, 
whispered  passionately,  “  My  angel ! — the  light  of  my  eyes ! 
— my  heart’s  treasure !  why  do  you  fly  from  one  who  loves 
you  to  desperation,  and  who  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  life 
to  deserve  your  affections  ?  ” 

It  were  idle  to  follow  him  through  the  whole  of  that  ro¬ 
domontade  which  he  seemed  to  have  so  completely  learned,  and 
with  which  he  had  perhaps  ere  now  triumphed  over  females 
of  a  different  class.  As  he  concluded  his  figurative  and  im¬ 
passioned  harangue,  he  endeavoured  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms  : 
but  the  attempt  at  once  aroused  her  to  consciousness  and  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  and  turning  on  him  a  look  of  indignation  which,  in 
spite  of  his  effrontery,  went  to  his  heart,  she  broke  from  his 
embrace,  and  fled  with  the  greatest  precipitation.  Thus  dis¬ 
appointed  and  chagrined  by  his  want  of  success,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  hasten  home  and  accuse  Mr  Mouldybread 
of  the  deceitful  part  which  he  believed  he  had  acted  towards 
him. 

How  this  individual  succeeded  in  exculpating  himself,  is 
not  known ;  but  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  after¬ 
wards  made  by  both  him  and  his  patron  to  obtain  a  private 
interview  with  Maria.  The  former  was,  at  last,  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  her  by  accident ;  and  then  he  proceeded,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  express  his  sorrow,  in  good  set  terms,  at  his 
last  communication  having,  as  it  appeared,  given  her  some 
uneasiness — praised  his  noble-hearted  and  generous  master  to 
the  skies — repeated  his  assurances  as  to  the  depth  and  per¬ 
manence  of  his  regard  for  her — and  concluded  by  imparting, 
as  a  secret  which  no  one  knew  but  himself,  a  very  unexpected 
piece  of  information  : — 

“  You  do  not,  perhaps,  know,”  said  he,  “  that,  in  the  last 
lease  which  Mr  Westward  obtained  of  Everton  Barns,  there 
was  a  clause  authorising  the  laird  to  enclose  and  plant  fifty 
acres  of  the  hilly  part  of  the  farm  at  any  time  he  thought 
proper.  This  land,  I  understand,  was  laid  out  in  plantation 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  Mr  Westward  immediately  ceased 
to  pay  the  rent.  But,  from  there  being  no  clause  in  the  lease 
mentioning  such  a  reduction,  Mr  Everton  has  it  in  his  power 
to  prosecute  him  for  the  whole  of  the  arrears  ;  and  if  you 
continue  to  treat  my  noble-hearted  and  generous  young 
master  with  coldness,  I  do  not  know  but  he  may  be  induced 
to  persuade  his  father  to  adopt  tills  measure ;  which,  as  you 
may  believe,  must  prove  ruinous  to  Mr  Westward  and  his 
whole  family.” 

He  was  winding  up  this  most  opportune  disclosure  by 
begging  that  she  would  not  speak  of  these  things  to  any  one, 
but  reflect  upon  them  herself,  and  trust  all  to  the  generosity 
of  his  nqble  hearted  young  master,  when  Caroline  came  to 
look  for  her  cousin  ;  and  as  the  worthy  diplomatist  did  not 
choose  to  make  her  a  party  to  the  concern  he  was  forced  to 
retire  without  any  direct  answer. 

The  only  effect  which  this  information  produced  was  to 
make  Maria  more  careful  in  avoiding  the  company  of  both 
Mr  Everton  and  Mr  Mouldybread ;  and,  excepting  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  inveigle  her  into  another  interview, 
nothing  worth  mentioning  occurred  for  the  following  eight  or 
ten  days :  but,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  Mr  Westward  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  lawyer  in  a  neighbouring  town,  stating 
his  arrears  of  rent  at  £560,  and  requesting  him,  with  pro¬ 
fessional  civility,  either  to  make  immediate  payment  of  the 
same,  or  find  reasonable  socurity  •  m  default  of  which,  he  was 
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warned  that  lie  might  look  for  summary  proceedings  upon 
his  crop  and  stocking. 

Confounded  by  this  strange  document,  and  utterly  at  a 
loss  what  to  think  of  so  unreasonable  a  demand,  Mr  West¬ 
ward  hastened  to  take  legal  advice  upon  the  subject ;  but  in 
it  he  found  little  to  coinfort  him.  Like  the  land  which  he 
cultivated,  he  had  been  considered,  by  the  old  laird,  as 
almost  a  portion  of  the  estate ;  and  little  care  had  been 
manifested  by  either  party  in  the  making  of  the  bargain. 
The  lease,  or  tack,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  simply  copied 
from  the  old  one,  by  Dominie  Leathertaws,  with  some  trifling 
alterations,  such  as  dates,  &c. ;  and  it  merely  stated  the  rent, 
and  the  reservation  already  mentioned ;  it  being  tacitly  under¬ 
stood  that  no  man  would  demand  rent  for  land  which  he  did 
not  allow  the  farmer  to  cultivate.  Such  understandings 
would  not  do  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  however ;  and  the  writer 
to  whom  Mr  Westward  applied  was,  at  last,  forced  to  tell 
him  that  his  lease  afforded  him  no  direct  protection.  Things 
now  wore  a  particularly  gloomy  aspect  at  Everton  Barns. 
The  perplexed  farmer  saw  at  once  that,  to  pay  the  rent  of 
forty  or  fifty  acres  of  land,  from  which  he  had  reaped  no¬ 
thing  for  the  last  ten  years,  would  be  utterly  ruinous.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  for  to  do  so  was  only  to  establish  a  claim  upon 
the  same  rent  onward  to  the  end  of  the  lease.  Y et,  if  pushed 
to  extremities,  he  had  no  legal  means  of  evading  the  demand. 
Oftener  than  once  he  had  determined  to  seek  an  interview 
with  his  old  landlord,  and  request  an  explanation  ;  but  that 
individual  was  at  the  time  in  a  debilitated  state  of  health — 
he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  embittering  his  spirit  with  disclo¬ 
sures  of  the  unreasonablenesss  of  an  only  son — and  thus  mo¬ 
tives  of  delicacy,  as  often  as  anything  else,  prevented  him 
from  making  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  The  mystery,  too,  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  tlireatened  mischief  was  mapped  up 
made  it  still  more  perplexing ;  but  though  he  was  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  whole  affair,  there  was  one  of  the  family,  at 
least,  to  whom  it  was  partially  known,  and  she  now  began  to 
accuse  herself  for  keeping  the  secret  so  long. 

After  a  day  on  which  she  had  appeared  more  than  usually 
thoughtful,  Maria  requested  Caroline  to  accompany  her  on  a 
short  walk  along  the  road  leading  to  Gleneverton  House. 
This  road,  as  already  said,  was  skirted  by  an  old  hedge,  be¬ 
hind  which  was  a  strip  of  uncultivated  ground,  which  had 
once  been  a  plantation,  but  which  was  now  covered,  for  the 
most  part  with  hazel  bushes  and  underwood.  It  was  the  har¬ 
vest  season ;  the  hour  was  that  of  sunset ;  a  tranquillising 
stillness  pervaded  the  earth  and  air  ;  and  Maria  had  told 
a  part  of  her  suspicions,  together  with  her  reasons  for  enter¬ 
taining  them,  when  she  stopped  suddenly  short,  stood  still, 
and  seemed  to  listen  with  breathless  attention. 

“  What  ails  you  now  ?  ”  said  Caroline. 

“  I  thought  I  heard  something  rustle  behind  the  hedge,” 
was  her  reply ;  “  and  I  almost  started  to  think  it  might  be 
the  cause  of  all  my  distress — Mr  Everton  again  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  declare  his  heartless  passion,  and  make 
some  new  proposal,  as  dishonourable  as  those  he  has  already 
made.” 

They  both  listened  attentively,  but  heard  nothing  further. 

“  It  must  have  been  a  bird  scared  by  our  approach,  and 
flitting  from  its  perch,”  at  last  said  Caroline.  Then  turn¬ 
ing  on  her  companion  a  peculiar  smile,  and  addressing  her 
in  a  tone  of  raillery  which  was  evidently  adopted  to  keep 
in  check  those  feelings  to  which  she  did  not  wish  to  give  full 
vent,  “  Maria,”  she  continued,  “  I  could  almost  envy  you  that 
face  of  yours,  which  conquers  hearts  for  you  wherever  it  is  seen, 
were  it  not  likely  that  your  last  conquest  may  bring  trouble 
to  us  all,  and  ruin  to  my  poor  father  :  but  lest  you  should 
become  vain,  I  may  tell  you  that  I  too  have  had  my  victories 
of  late ;  for  Mr  Mouldybread,  who,  it  seems,  will  be  no  less 
a  personage  than  a  gentleman  of  £500  a-year,  if  an  old  aunt 


were  only  dead,  has  made  professions  and  proposals  to  me 
altogether  as  honourable  as  those  with  which  his  present  pa¬ 
tron  has  honoured  you.” 

“  I  wish  to  God  I  only  knew  how  to  get  rid  of  such 
honour,  and  how  to  save  my  benefactor — my  father,  I  may 
call  him — from  that  ruin  with  which  he  is  threatened,”  said 
the  other. 

“ Why  don’t  you  tell  Arnold?”  rejoined  Caroline;  “and, 
to  put  an  end  to  all  this  scheming  at  once,  let  your  hands  be 
joined  immediately — nay,  my  dear  cousin,  do  not  blush  so 
deeply ;  for,  though  you  never  entrusted  me  with  the  secret, 

I  should  have  been  blind  had  I  been  a  stranger  to  that  mu¬ 
tual  affection  which  has  subsisted  between  you  almost  from 
the  time  at  which  I  was  wont  to  scold  him  him  for  being 
more  willing  to  assist  Ria  with  her  lessons  than  to  look  for 
grasshoppers  and  chase  butterflies  with  his  sister.” 

Maria  did  indeed  blush  deeply,  but  her  cousin’s  raillery 
seemed  to  rouse  her  to  something  like  an  effort  at  retalia¬ 
tion.  Neither  of  them  had  moved  a  foot  since  making  the 
first  stand,  and  still  keeping  the  same  position.  When  she 
had  somewhat  recovered  from  her  confusion  : 

“  At  the  time  from  which  you  are  pleased  to  draw  your 
evidence,”  said  she,  “  Ria  was  only  a  child  ;  and  if  I  were  to 
go  back  to  the  same  period,  I  might  fish  up  an  abundance  of 
stories  about  you  and  Mr  Everton  chasing  insects,  and  keep¬ 
ing  together  morning  and  evening,  and  maintain,  with  as 
much  consistency,  that  a  mutual  affection  had  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  you  and  him  ever  since.” 

“  In  some  particulars,  it  w'ould  be  rather  difficult,  I  fear, 
to  make  good  the  parallel,”  said  Caroline,  whose  humour 
made  her,  for  the  moment,  almost  forget  the  threatened  ruin 
of  her  family ;  “  yet  candour  obliges  me  to  confess  that  I 
once  regarded  him  with  a  curious,  girlish  affection  ;  aud, 
when  he  seemed  to  prefer  your  company  to  mine,  though  I 
never  could  hate  you,  and  never  wished  you  a  single  hour  of 
sorrow,  at  times  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  wish  that  you  would 
either  stay  at  home  or  go  to  another  school ;  and  had  our 
stations  in  life  been  the  same,  our  intercourse  as  long  con¬ 
tinued,  and  his  conduct  as  deserving  of  respect  as  vanity 
whispers  that  of  my  brother  has  been,  I  might  have  loved 
him  as  deeply — as  you  love  Arnold,  I  was  going  to  say ;  but, 
as  this  would  not  suit  my  cousin’s  sensitive  disposition,  I 
must  reverse  the  sentence,  and  only  say,  as  deeply  as  Arnold 
loves  you.” 

Tins  plain  and  candid  confession,  which  was  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  tone  and  temper  of  her  who  made  it,  seemed 
partly  to  relieve  Maria  from  some  distressing  feelings  under 
which  she  had  been  previously  labouring. 

“  My  dearest  cousin,”  she  said,  “  you  need  not  reverse  a 
single  word  ;  for,  if  I  have  made  a  secret  of  my  affections,  it 
was  only  because  I  wanted  the  power  to  make  them  known, 
and  not  because  I  doubted  your  friendship.  Nor  are  you  at 
all  wrong  in  your  conjecture ;  for,  even  in  our  school-going 
days,  I  remember  well,  my  happiness  depended  entirely  upon 
his  smiles  and  his  favours ;  and  if  at  any  time  he  seemed  to 
forget  me,  though  I  did  not  venture  to  complain,  I  was  more 
miserable  than  you  could  believe.  Since  then,  too,  when  I 
have  seen  others  turn  on  me  something  like  a  look  of  atten¬ 
tion,  often  have  I  wished  that  Providence  had  placed  me 
in  a  desert,  far,  far  away  from  that  pretended  admiration, 
which  only  distressed  me,  and  allowed  me  to  spend  my  little 
span  there,  with  only  him  and  you  for  friends  !  Often,  often 
has  this  dream  pleased  me,  when  I  was  vexed  and  fretted. 
But  now  this  wretched  man — without  one  redeeming  quality 
— with  no  respect  for  youth  and  inexperience — no  reverence 
for  advancing  age — no 'care  for  the  laws  of  God,  and  certainly 
none  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures — with  nothing 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  lower  animals  save  his  erect  form, 
th*  misused  power  of  speech,  and  that  odious  and  selfish 
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passion  winch  he  profanely  calls  love — he  has  come  to  mar 
my  dreams  c  f  happiness  forever,  and  to  ruin  my  best  friends, 
whilst  I  mutt  regard  myself  as  the  cause  of  all!  0  Caroline, 
Caroline,  how  can  I  survive  the  thought?” 

By  this  time  Maria  had  wrought  herself  up  into  a  fit  of 
the  most  bitter  feeling.  Ardent  affection  for  one  indivi¬ 
dual,  unmingled  dislike  to  another,  the  most  distressing  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  storm  which  seemed  about  to  burst  upon 
her  friends,  and  a  conviction  that  she  could  do  nothing  to 
avert  the  ruin  which  hung  over  them,  strove  together  in  her 
bosom.  A  crimson  flush  crossed  her  countenance.  In  a  few 
seconds,  it  became  again  as  pale  as  death ;  and,  constituted 
as  she  was,  some  alarming  crisis  might  have  followed,  had  not 
tears  come  to  her  relief. 

When  Caroline  saw  the  depth  of  her  cousin’s  emotion,  her 
humour  was  in  a  moment  gone ;  and,  except  in  so  far  as  she 
could  draw  anything  like  comfort  from  it,  the  subject  of  their 
former  conversation  was  forgotten. 

“  Do  not  distress  yourself  thus,”  she  said,  endeavouring  to 
dry  the  tears  which  now  flowed.  “  We  are  short-sighted, 
and  our  fears  may  have  deceived  us.  Bad  as  this  man  is, 
and  wretched  as  he  will  one  day  be  if  he  pursue  his  present 
course,  we  may  think  worse  of  him  than  he  really  deserves ; 
and  when  I  recollect  what  he  was  when  a  boy — if  that  fawn¬ 
ing,  flattering,  perverting  thing,  who  is  never  from  his  side, 
were  only  dead,  or  drowned,  or  driven  to  live  among  the 
fairies — if  Mr  Everton  were  but  left  to  himself,  and  should 
ever  come  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  misery  which  he  is 
occasioning,  I  cannot  yet  think  him  so  utterly  abandoned,  so 
wholly  lost  to  every  nobler  feeling,  as  to  believe  that  he  would 
persist  in  his  present  purpose  of  driving  you  to  distraction, 
and  ruining  my  poor  father  !  ” 

“  0  Caroline,  Caroline  !  ”  was  the  only  reply  which  Maria 
could  make. 

“  I  still  think  his  greatest  fault  is  thoughtlessness,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  other,  “  and  a  want  of  determination  to  do  well, 
rather  than  a  fixed  intention  to  do  evil.  If  my  own  observa¬ 
tion  does  not  deceive  me,  his  pretended  friends  are,  at  least, 
as  much  to  blame  as  himself.  But  this  is  one  of  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  young  gentlemen — all  sorts  of  worthless  characters 
flatter  and  prey  upon  them  for  their  own  ends ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  succeed  in  making  villains  of  those  who,  if  left  to 
themselves,  might  be  honest  men.  But,  as  I  said  before,  why 
don’t  you  tell  Arnold ;  and,  to  make  an  end  of  this  scheming, 
let  him  make  you  his  wife  ?  ” 

A  deep  blush  again  crossed  Maria’s  cheek  ;  but  the  ice  was 
now  broken,  and  she  found  it  less  difficult  to  proceed  than 
Bhe  had  done  before. 

“  I  see  your  meaning  at  once,”  said  she  ;  “  but  were  I  to  tell 
him  of  this  affair,  how  would  it  comport  with  that  delicacy 
which  ever  belongs  to  a  woman  ?  Would  it  not  rather  look 
lib  e  distrusting  his  fidelity,  and  using  a  mean  device  to  hurry 
him  into  a — a — to  you,  at  least,  I  may  speak  it  out — a  mar¬ 
riage  for  which  things  are  not  yet  prepared?” 

“  I  can  easily  understand,  and  I  honour  your  feelings,” 
said  Caroline.  “  Had  I  been  in  your  place,  I  should  have 
felt  as  you  do ;  and  had  I  been  a  man,  I  might  have  been 
ready  to  envy  my  brother  the  affections  of  such  a  woman. 
As  it  is,  I  only  wish  he  may  deserve  them  to  the  full.  But 
I  promise  you  it  will  be  long  before  any  one  entertains  such 
sentiments  towards  that  rich,  yet  poor — cheating,  yet  cheated 
thing — Mr  Everton.” 

What  more  might  have  been  said  upon  this  subject  it 
were  difficult  to  guess ;  for  the  two  maidens  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  everything  else  in  the  absorbing  interest  of 
their  present  discussion  :  but  just  as  Caroline  had  uttered 
the  last  word,  a  stifled  sigh,  from  behind  the  hedge, 
startled  them.  The  twilight  was  deepening  into  night,  and 
as  neither  of  them  had  the  courage  to  search  for  tire  indi¬ 


vidual  from  whom  it  came,  they  were  glad  to  make  for 
Everton  Barns,  with  what  speed  they  could.  In  cases  of 
perplexity  and  distress,  almost  every  incident  which  occurs 
adds  either  real  or  imaginary  weight  to  the  load  already 
on  the  mind.  If  Maria’s  heart  had  been  ill  at  ease  before, 
she  had  now  fresh  cause  for  apprehension.  What  could 
produce  the  rustling  behind  the  hedge,  and  from  whom 
could  the  mysterious  sigh  proceed?  were  questions  which 
to  one  in  her  circumstances,  naturally  suggested  themselves  ; 
and  after  pondering  over  the  matter,  she  could  fix  upon  no 
one  more  likely  to  be  the  author  of  both  noises,  than  her 
persecutor,  Mr  Everton.  If  such  were  the  case,  she  argued, 
then  he  must  have  heard  what  was  said  concerning  himself  : 
and  this  again  was  likely  to  draw  down  his  heaviest  venge¬ 
ance,  both  upon  her  and  the  family  with  whom  she  was  con¬ 
nected.  But  though  such  had  been  the  gentleman’s  inten¬ 
tions,  he  was  prevented,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  putting  them 
in  execution  by  an  unlooked-for  occurrence. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  Mr  Mouldybread 
was  arrested  by  an  individual  who,  as  it  appeared,  had 
tracked  him,  not  without  difficulty,  from  his  former  to  his 
present  residence,  and  who  now  charged  him  with  the  crime 
of  pretending  to  be  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  cheating  a 
young  lady  into  the  belief  that  he  was  about  to  marry  her, 
till  he  got  from  her  the  sum  of  £300,  with  which  he  had 
clandestinely  made  off.  Though  thus  impeached,  and  all  but 
convicted  of  being  an  arrant  swindler,  he  was  fruitful  in  pro¬ 
testations  of  his  innocence,  and  promises  to  return  in  a  week 
or  two,  with  his  character  perfectly  re-established.  These, 
however,  were  coldly  listened  to  by  his  former  friend,  who  now 
seemed  to  have  some  reasons  beside  for  suspecting  his  vera¬ 
city.  In  little  more  than  an  hour  he  was  proceeding  on  his 
journey  back  to  London,  and  here  wTe  must  leave  him  to 
settle  accounts  in  the  best  manner  he  can  with  that  justice 
which  had  at  last  found  him  out. 

At  Everton  Barns,  nearly  another  wTeek  of  the  most 
anxious  suspense  passed.  Previous  to  this  period,  some  of 
the  schemes  of  which  Mr  Mouldybread  was  the  projector, 
had  been  partly  overheard  by  some  of  the  servants  at  the 
house.  These  good  people  thought  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  whispering  their  own  edition  of  them  to  a  few  of  their 
confidents.  The  confidents  again  told  them,  in  a  great 
secret,  to  a  second  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends ;  who, 
in  their  turn,  did  the  same  to  a  third  ;  and  thus  the  sphere  of 
intelligence  had  gone  on,  widening  and  widening,  till,  as  it 
commonly  happens  in  such  cases,  the  secrecy  was  altogether 
forgotten,  and  the  wdiole  affair  was  as  public  as  it  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be.  The  country  people,  at  kst,  took  up  the  matter 
in  their  wronted  way,  and  they  soon  discovered  that  the  life  of 
the  young  farmer  of  Everton  Barns,  wdiom  they  now  re¬ 
garded  as  the  rival  of  a  very  great  gentleman,  was  no  longer 
secure.  “  He  might  shoot  him,”  said  they,  “  and  say  he  was 
only  shooting  at  a  petrih,  or  he  might  hire  some  ruffian  to 
gie  him  a  civil  knap,  and  never  ane  would  ken.”  Upon 
Arnold,  these  surmises  operated  so  far  as  to  make  him  pur 
chase  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  carry  them  constantly  loaded 
upon  his  person;  while  they  threw  his  sister  and  cousin,  the 
last  of  whom  regarded  herself  as  the  principal  cause  of  all  their 
misfortunes,  into  a  state  of  terror  and  apprehension  not  to  be 
described. 

While  these  feelings  were  yet  at  their  height,  Mr  Everton 
was  seen  approaching  the  house,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and 
attended  only  by  his  dog.  What  wras  the  object  of  his  visit 
could  not  be  distinctly  guessed,  but,  judging  from  his  past 
conduct,  it  was  attributed  to  the  very  worst  motives.  When 
he  arrived,  however,  his  manner  was  subdued,  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  mingled  sorrow  and  shame  in  his  countenance ; 
but  those  whom  he  addressed  were  too  much  agitated  to 
notice  this  circumstance,  After  the  usual  salutation,  he  loft 
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letter  for  the  elder  Mr  Westward,  and  then  requested  to 
know  if  he  could  see  his  old  schoolfellow,  Arnold,  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  individual  for  whom  he  asked  soon  made  his 
appearance,  and,  with  constrained  and  distant  respect,  in¬ 
quired  what  his  commands  might  be. 

“  As  I  have  something  to  impart  which  may  concern 
your  own  feelings,”  said,  or  rather  whispered,  Mr  Everton, 
“  I  should  like  to  be  secure  from  listeners.”  The  other 
seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  and,  judging  that  he  wras 
afraid  to  trust  himself  alone  in  a  room  with  one  whom  he 
considered  an  enemy.  “  The  object  of  my  present  visit, 
at  least,  is  friendly,”  resumed  the  last  speaker.  “From  me 
you  never  had  anything  to  fear,  and  you  have  still  less  now.” 

“  I  do  not  fear  you,”  rejoined  Arnold,  in  a  low,  measured 
tone  ;  “  I  know  that  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  ruin  my 
worldly  prospects,  and  I  have  little  doubt  of  your  intention  to 
do  so ;  but  unless  you  are  a  viler  and  a  baser  coward  than  I 
ever  suspected  you  of  being,  for  my  personal  safety  I  can  have 
no  reason  to  be  apprehensive.”  With  these  words  he  led  the 
way  into  a  room,  and  closing  the  door,  and  pointing  the 
other,  who,  by  a  mistake,  still  retained  his  gun,  to  a  seat, 
he  took  the  pistols  from  his  pocket,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  their  locks,  and  awaited,  in  silence,  the  commands 
of  his  visitor.  The  moment  the  latter  saw  these  defensive 
preparations,  with  a  bitter  smile  he  placed  his  own  weapon  in 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  room,  and  returning  to  his  seat, 

“You  have  been  tormenting  yourself  with  needless  ap¬ 
prehensions,”  said  he,  “  and  putting  yourself  to  unnecessary 
trouble  in  providing  against  what  can  never  happen.  But  it 
is  well  that  I  have  seen  these  preparations,  for  it  convinces 
me  of  the  character  which  I  have  fixed  upon  myself,  and  the 
light  in  which  I  am  regarded  by  others.” 

“  I  believe  neither  are  at  present  of  the  most  favourable 
description,”  rejoined  the  other ;  “  but  as  to  what  reasons  you 
have  given  people  for  regarding  you  as  they  do,  you  know 
best  yourself.” 

“  I  blush  to  say  that  the  reasons  I  have  given  are  too 
many,”  was  the  reply ;  “  but,  as  I  heard  one  who  was  an 
early  and,  I  believe,  a  true  friend  say,  the  other  day,  ‘  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  gentlemen  to  be  flattered  and  preyed  upon 
by  all  sorts  of  villains.’  Of  these  I  have  had  my  own  share ; 
but,  though  they  have  frequently  brought  me  to  the  very  verge 
of  crime,  it  affords  me  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  think  that,  by 
some  accident  or  other,  and  not  by  any  goodness  of  my  own, 
I  have  as  often  been  prevented  from  plunging  into  the  gulf. 
I  do  not  think  I  was  made  for  being  abandonedly  and  per¬ 
manently  wicked ;  and  yet,  when  I  reflect  on  my  conduct,  I 
feel  that  I  must  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  a  heartless,  a 
degraded,  and  a  worthless  thing.  But  I  came  not  here  to 
offer  palliations  or  plead  excuses.  It  was  but  a  few  days  ago 
that  I  heard,  or  rather  overheard  by  accident,  how  matters 
stood  between  you  and  your  cousin.  I  have  wronged  you 
both — wronged  you  deeply ;  but,  since  then,  I  have  been 
labouring  to  make  what  atonement  I  could  for  my  misdeeds, 
and  the  trouble  which  they  must  have  occasioned  you.” 

Here  he  paused,  and  sighed  deeply,  like  one  who  is  fully 
sensible  he  has  done  amiss,  but  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  un¬ 
certain  as  to  how  far  it  may  be  becoming  to  humble  himself 
before  an  inferior. 

Arnold  would  have  answered ;  but  what  he  had  just  heard 
was  so  new  to  him,  and  so  utterly  at  variance  with  his  pre¬ 
vious  conviction,  that,  at  first,  he  could  scarcely  believe  it. 
Circumstances  had  imposed  caution.  If  he  spoke  unadvisedly, 
he  might  commit  himself  in  a  manner  the  consequences  of 
which  he  could  not  possibly  foresee ;  and  he,  too,  was  silent, 
rather  from  an  inability  to  speak,  however,  than  from  a  wish 
to  hold  his  peace. 

This  was  a  severe  trial  for  the  other.  His  last  remains  of 
pride  rose  to  drag  him  from  the  presence  of  one  to  whom  it 


whispered  he  had  already  stooped  low  enough ;  but  he  had  a 
task  to  perform ;  and,  forcing  himself  to  it, 

“  I  see  you  distrust  me  still,”  he  continued ;  “but  time  will 
prove  whether  this  is  right  or  wrong,  and,  with  me,  time 
presses.  Mr  Oldman,  as  you  know,  died  last  summer.  His 
son  has  already  another  farm;  and  I  have  left  orders  for 
letting  you  have  that  which  he  occupied,  if  you  choose  to 
accept  of  it  at  the  same  rent  which  he  paid;  so  that  your 
marriage  with  your  cousin  may  be  consummated  without 
delay ;  and  for  her  sake  as  well  as  your  own,  if  my  advice 
were  worth  offering,  I  would  advise  you  to  make  no 
hindrances.  The  unjust  action  with  which  your  father 
was  threatened  is  now  stopped,  as  he,  perhaps,  already 
knows,  from  the  letter  which  I  left  for  him.  Thus  far  I 
have  endeavoured  to  repair  the  injuries  I  have  done.  For 
myself,  his  Majesty’s  commission  is  already  in  my  pocket. 
Letters,  received  this  morning,  warn  me  that  I  must  sail 
with  my  regiment,  for  the  Peninsula,  in  a  few  days ;  and  there, 
if  I  cannot  earn  true  honour,  I  shall  at  least  try  to  drown 
the  memory  of  my  former  disgrace.  And  now,  I  must  only 
say  that  word,  the  bitterest  we  know  of,  Fare-you-well !” 

These  communications  were  so  unlooked  for,  and  had  been 
made  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  individual  iu  whom  they 
were  addressed  scarcely  knew  what  to  answer ;  nor  did  the 
other  allow  him  time  to  arrange  his  thoughts  so  as  to  admit 
of  their  being  readily  expressed ;  for,  as  he  spoke  the 
last  word,  he  snatched  up  his  gun,  and  left  the  room, 
before  Arnold  could  utter  a  single  syllable  in  the  way  of 
reply.  Fortune,  however,  had  not  yet  done  with  him.  As 
he  passed  towards  the  door,  he  met  Maria,  whose  appre¬ 
hensions  for  her  lover  had  drawn  her  to  the  spot  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  before. 

“  Maria,”  said  he,  “  I  have  a  last  favour  to  ask.  Can  you 
give  me  your  hand  as  a  token  that  you  forgive  me  ?  ”  and, 
conscious  of  the  integrity  of  his  present  purpose,  he  stretched 
forth  his  arm  to  take  the  hand  which  he  asked.  But  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  past  made  her,  at  that  moment,  shrink 
from  his  touch  as  if  it  had  been  fire. 

“  Despised  alike,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  and  shunned 
by  both  man  and  woman.  Well,  no  matter.” 

And,  -with  these  words,  he  had  already  cleared  the  house, 
and  w7as  springing  over  a  young  hedge,  into  a  field  which 
had  been  lately  reaped.  His  dog  followed  him  at  the  same 
iustant ;  and,  whether  the  paw  of  the  animal  had  struck  the 
trigger  of  the  gun,  which  he  still  carried  in  his  hand,  or 
whether  the  accident  had  been  produced  by  its  getting  en¬ 
tangled  among  the  twigs  of  the  hedge,  never  could  be  deter¬ 
mined,  but  the  gun  was  discharged,  and  its  bearer  fell  sense¬ 
less  to  the  earth,  while  the  dog,  whining  piteously,  began 
to  lick  his  hand. 

Ill  a  moment,  the  whole  household — Arnold,  Caroline, 
Maria,  and  Mr  Westward — were  around  him ;  and  there  ho 
lay,  bleeding  and  apparently  lifeless,  before  them,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  his  left  cheek  carried  away  by  the  shot. 
While  the  younger  part  of  the  family  were  employed  in  re¬ 
moving  him  to  the  house,  and  despatching  messengers  for 
medical  assistance,  Mr  Westward  hastened  to  inform  his 
parents,  in  the  least  alarming  manner,  of  the  accident.  To 
them  the  intelligence,  notwithstanding  the  most  favourable 
construction  which  he  could  put  upon  it,  was  stunning;  and, 
though  the  father  had  not  been  abroad  for  several  weeks,  they 
both  accompanied  him  to  Everton  Barns,  to  assist,  as  they 
believed,  in  bringing  home  their  only  son,  but,  as  he  feared, 
only  to  see  his  remains.  Before  they  arrived,  however,  a 
medical  gentleman  stood  by  his  bedside,  who,  after  dressing 
his  wound,  from  which  he  said  it  was  possible  he  might  re¬ 
cover  ;  and,  feeling  his  pulse,  strictly  forbade  any  attempt  at 
removing  him  till  he  should  sanction  it. 

I  For  more  than  a  week,  he  lay  there,  between  life  and 
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death,  in  a  state  of  such  uncertainty,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
straw  would  have  turned  the  balance  either  way.  During 
this  period,  Mrs  Everton  was  also  accommodated  in  the 
house;  but  as  weakness  incapacitated  her  for  being  his 
nurse,  that  task  devolved  upon  Caroline,  who,  in  addition 
to  a  feeling  heart,  displayed  the  greatest  adroitness  in  dis¬ 
covering  and  supplying  all  his  wants,  as  far^  as  a  woman  s 
care  and  tenderness  could  supply  them.  When  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  whether  man  or  woman,  is  suddenly  thrown  down  by 
disease  or  accident,  to  a  state  of  utter  imbecility,  there  is  a 
something  in  the  very  weakness  and  helplessness  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  which,  even  when  love  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  is  well  calculated  to  draw  forth  the  sympathy 
and  regard  of  both  the  nurse  and  the  nursed,  lhe  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  treated  with  care  and  kindness,  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  being  an  object  of  more  gratitude  than  is,  per¬ 
haps,  deserved,  on  the  other,  must  operate  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  best  affections  of  our  nature ;  and  when  the  nurse  and 
nursed  belong  to  different  sexes,  when  both  are  young  and 
both  unmarried,  it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  wonder  if  a  tinge 
of  the  romantic,  almost  unknown  to  the  parties  themselves, 
should  sometimes  mingle  with  these  feelings.  This  has  fre¬ 
quently  occurred  under  circumstances  more  unfavourable  than 
the  present.  Reaction  in  favour  of  the  poor  invalid  was  now 
operating  with  full  force.  His  character  for  generosity,  and 
a  wish  to  do  justice,  was  again  tolerably  established.  Caro¬ 
line,  however,  never  supposed  that  there  was  the  slightest 
danger  of  either  falling  in  love — the  bare  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  did  not  occur  to  her  till  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  on  the  point  of  going  home  ;  and  then,  when  he  lamented 
pathetically  his  former  indiscretions,  and  his  now  marred  and 
disfigured  countenance,  as  having  thrown  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  him  and  the  affections  of  the  only  woman 
with  whom  he  felt  he  ever  could  be  happy,  her  heart  flut¬ 
tered,  she  could  not  speak,  and  baffled  language  evinced  its 
embarrassment  in  silence  by  a  blush. 

When  Mr  Everton  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  almost 
well,  his  mother,  one  day,  called  him  into  her  own  room  : 
and,  after  a  very  unexpected  lecture  on  the  propriety  of  look¬ 
ing  out,  before  it  was  too  late,  for  a  wife,  surprised  him  rather 
agreeably  by  mentioning  Caroline  Westward  as  the  woman 
whom,  from  what  she  had  seen  of  her  character,  she  should 
prefer  for  a  daughter.  To  satisfy  her  own  conscience,  and 
any  scruples  which  her  son  might  still  entertain,  she  also 
succeeded  in  tracing  Caroline’s  pedigree  through  some  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  generations  back  to  the  Westwards  of  Wester 
Hall — a  very  honourable  and  ancient  family,  who  still  held 
their  estate  by  a  charter  in  the  handwriting  of  one  of  the 
monarchs  of  Scotland. 

By  way  of  summing  up  the  matter,  we  may  say  that,  about 
two  'months  thereafter,  Dr  Pentateuch,  the  worthy  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  parish,  was  called  upon,  as  the  cant  phrase  has  it, 
“to  tie  knots  with  his  tongue  which  other  people  could  not 
loose  with  their  teeth.”  By  the  above  allusion,  the  reader  is 
to  understand  that  he  was  asked  to  unite  individuals  of  the 
opposite  sexes  in  the  holy  bands  of  matrimony ;  and  will¬ 
ingly  did  he  perform  his  task,  working  “  double  tides,”  and 
marrying  two  couples  in  the  same  day.  When  it  is  told  that 
Caroline  and  her  cousin  were  the  brides,  the  names  of  the 
bridegrooms  will  be  easily  guessed.  At  the  termination  of 
the  year,  Arnold  and  his  newly-married  wife  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  farm  which  had  been  formerly  held  by  Mr  Old¬ 
man.  We  have  no  room  for  further  particulars,  nor  are  they 
necessary  ;  but,  in  a  world  where  there  is  little  cause  for  joy, 
and  where  little  terminates  agreeably,  it  is  a  source  of  real 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say,  for  once,  that  all  parties  were 
iappy. 


THE  YOUNG  MOUNTEBANK. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  came  to 
the  little  pleasantly  situated  town  of  Dunevan— on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland — one  of  those  peripatetic  exhibitions  of  the 
art  of  tumbling,  which,  we  rather  think,  were  more  frequently 
to  be  seen  then  than  now. 

The  name  of  the  person  who  owned  the  particular  concern 
alluded  to,  was  Yorkley.  He  was  an  Englishman  ;  but  one  of 
the  most  respectable  of  his  class.  Indeed,  both  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  manner,  he  was,  in  despite  of  his  strange  and  some¬ 
what  disreputable  calling,  quite  a  gentleman  :  he  was,  more¬ 
over,  well  educated.  By  what  sort  of  chance,  or  combination 
of  chances,  a  person  so  well  qualified,  as  Mr  Yorkley  seemed 
to  be,  to  fill  a  more  creditable  position  in  life,  came  to  be  the 
owner  and  conductor  of  a  concern  of  this  kind,  we  cannot 
explain  ;  but  so  it  was. 

Mr  Yorkley’s  establishment,  however,  was,  like  himself,  of 
a  description  greatly  superior  to  the  common  run.  His  stage, 
on  which  the  tumbling  was  exhibited,  was  a  handsome  kind 
of  thing  in  its  way  ;  drawn,  when  he  moved  from  place  to 
place,  by  two  sleek,  well-fed  horses,  arrayed  in  shining  har¬ 
ness.  He,  himself,  always  travelled  in  a  gig.  His  men,  of 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  had  only  two,  were  as  sleek  and  seem¬ 
ingly  as  well  fed  as  the  horse.  They  were  well-dressed,  and 
lived  in  good  quarters ;  namely,  the  head  inn  of  the  town, 
where  their  master  also  put  up. 

The  whole  concern,  in  short,  had  the  appearance  of  being 
a  thriving  one  ;  and,  certainly,  was  as  respectable  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  such  an  establishment  could  be. 

We  have  said  that  Mr  Yorkley  had  only  two  men — he  had 
no  more — but  there  was  a  boy,  a  boy  of  remarkable  personal 
beauty;  bright  and  pure  complexion,  with  a  head  of  long 
fair  curled  hair.  The  dress  which  he  wore  on  the  stage  when 
tumbling — for  this  was  the  purpose  to  which  his  capacities 
were  devoted — was  somewhat  fantastic,  but  it  certainly  set 
off  his  very  handsome  face  and  figure  to  great  advantage.  It 
consisted  of  wide  trousers  and  a  tight-fitting  body,  of  pure 
white  material ;  and  around  his  waist  a  bright  red  sash. 

The  beauty  of  the  boy’s  countenance  was  yet  further  in¬ 
creased  by  an  expression  and  modesty  and  melancholy  which, 
as  rareties  in  persons  of  his  calling,  added  greatly  to  the  in¬ 
terest  which  he  excited  among  the  unsophisticated  population 
of  Dunevan.  And  deep  was  this  interest,  and  deeper  yet 
their  sympathy,  when  they  saw  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
boy,  as  they  deemed  him,  bent  backwards,  with  his  head 
locked  between  his  feet  till  his  body  formed  a  complete  circle, 
and  thus  placed  on  the  head  of  a  brawny  mountebank,  who 
wore  him  as  a  turban ;  the  boy’s  face,  the  while,  reddened  to 
an  apoplective  hue  by  the  violent  constraint  of  his  unnatural 
position.  Deep,  we  say,  was  the  sympathy  which  this  pain¬ 
ful  exhibition  of  the  poor  boy  excited  amongst  the  wondering 
crowds  who  gathered  around  the  stage  to  witness  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  tumblers.  But  there  was  one  amongst  that 
crowd  whose  sympathy  was  yet  deeper,  and  who,  in  that 
moment,  resolved  to  act  on  the  benevolent  impulses  to  which 
the  sight  of  the  tumbling  boy  gave  rise. 

It  was  on  the  forenoon  following  the  day  on  which  the 
particular  performance  alluded  to  took  place,  that  a  lady 
called  at  the  Star  Inn,  and  inquired  if  she  could  have  a 
private  word  with  Mr  Yorkley. 

The  waiter  gave  that  person  notice  of  the  request,  and 
returned  with  his  compliments,  and  that  he  should  be  happy 
to  see  her.  In  the  next  moment,  a  stout,  middle-aged,. lady¬ 
looking  woman,  with  a  countenance  strongly  indicative  of  a 
generous  and  feeling  nature,  entered  the  apartment  with  a 
polite  and  graceful  curtsey. 

“  I  have  come,  sir,”  she  said,  addressing  Mr  Yorkley,  “  to 
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make  an  appeal  to  your  feelings  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  To  come  to  the  point  at  once,  sir,  would  you  have  any  ] 
objections  to  part  with  the  boy  whom  I  saw  yesterday  on  the 
stage  amongst  your  performers,  provided  you  were  assured  that  i 
he  should  be  well  cared  for,  clothed,  educated,  and  maintained?”  1 
Taken  by  surprise  at  the  singularity  of  the  request,  it  was  i 
some  seconds  before  Mr  Yorkley  could  make  any  reply.  At  i 
length —  _  ; 

“  Really,  madam,”  he  said,  “your  proposition  is  somewhat 
of  an  odd  one.  The  boy  is  of  great  value  to  me.  He  is  of 
excellent  dispositions,  and  promises  to  be  a  first-rate  per¬ 
former.  Besides,  I  have  been  at  considerable  expense  with 
him,  much  more  than  his  services  have  yet  repaid.” 

“  He  is  no  relation  to  you,  I  understand,”  said  the  lady. 

“  None  whatever,”  replied  Mr  Yorkley.  “  I  had  him  from 
the  Charity  House  of  Newhilton  ;  he  is  an  orphan.” 

“Well,  sir,”  resumed  the  lady,  “  to  cut  this  matter  short, 
if  you  will  part  with  the  boy — for  my  heart  is  set  on  having 
him — I  will  pay  you  down  twenty  pounds  as  a  consideration 
for  the  expense  you  have  been  at  on  his  account,  and  ten 
pounds  more  for  the  loss  of  his  services.  Take  this  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  I  will  call  again  in  the  evening.  My  name  is 
Mrs  Watson.  You  can  make  inquiry  about  me  in  the 
meantime  ;  and,  I  trust,  will  be  satisfied  both  with  what  you 
may  learn,  and  with  the  terms  I  offer.” 

Tempted,  though  not  yet  quite  decided,  by  the  tender  of 
so  considerable  a  sum  as  thirty  pounds,  Mr  Yorkley  promised 
to  think  of  the  matter,  and  to  be  prepared  with  a  definite 
answer  against  the  lady’s  return. 

The  inquiries  which  the  latter  suggested  Mr  Yorkley  made, 
and  found  that  Mrs  Watson  was  a  lady  of  high  respectability, 
great  benevolence,  and  in  easy  circumstances.  A  widow, 
with  only  one  child,  a  son,  who  was  captain  of  a  W est  India 
trader  from  Greenock. 

This  account  of  the  lady  decided  Yorkley,  who  had  really  a 
regard  for  the  boy,  and  he  agreed  to  part  with  him.  The 
stipulated  sum  was  paid  him ;  and  that  same  evening  the 
little  tumbler — rejoiced  at  quitting  a  calling  for  which  he 
never  had  had  any  fancy — became  an  inmate  of  the  comfort¬ 
able  residence  of  Mrs  Watson. 

To  the  inquiries  of  that  lady  regarding  his  parents  and 
their  condition  in  life,  he  could  give  no  satisfactory  answer. 
All  that  he  could  tell  was,  that  his  name  was  William  Wood, 
and  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Poor’s  House  of 
Newhilton.  When  he  had  been  placed  there,  or  by  whom, 
he  could  not  tell ;  neither  did  he  know  of  having  a  single 
friend  or  relation.  A  vague  recollection,  however,  he  said  he 
had  of  Iris  mother,  whom  he  described  as  having  “  once  been 
a  lady.”  But  on  what  ground  he  assigned  her  this  character, 
he  could  not  tell.  It  was  merely  a  dreamy  reminiscence  of 
childhood. 

The  benevolence  of  feeling  which  first  induced  Mrs  Wat¬ 
son  to  rescue  the  boy  from  the  miserable  and  degrading  life 
of  a  mountebank  was  none  of  those  sudden  impulses  which 
so  frequently  lead  those  who  mistake  susceptibility  for  charity 
to  do  kindnesses,  of  which  they  afterwards  repent.  Hers 
was  a  pure  and  steady  generosity,  that  followed  up,  with  un¬ 
flagging  benevolence,  its  first  suggestions.  She  had  her  young 
protege  genteelly  clothed  and  put  to  school. 

Fortunately,  and  as  had  not  always  happened  to  her,  Mrs 
Watson’s  charity,  in  the  present  case,  was  not  misplaced,  in 
so  far  as  regarded  the  object  of  it. 

The  boy  proved  dutiful  and  affectionate.  Took  every 
opportunitv  of  evincing  his  gratitude  to  his  protectress,  and 
was  attentive  to  his  learning,  in  which  he  made  very  marked 
progress. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  about  two  years  after  this,  and  on  a 
cold  and  wet  wintry  night,  that  a  woman  called  at  Mrs  Wat- 
pon’s  and  desired  to  see  her, 


She  was  told  by  the  servant  that  Mrs  Watson  was  out  at  a 
party,  and  would  not  be  home  till  a  pretty  late  hour. 

The  stranger — who  was  a  sickly,  dying-looking  creature, 
and  most  miserably  dressed — in  a  tattered  gown  and  an  old 
faded  bonnet,  and  whose  wretched  appearance  was  rendered 
still  more  so  by  her  drenched  condition ;  for,  although  the 
cold  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents,  she  had  no  umbrella  or 
other  covering — expressed  great  disappointment  at  missing 
Mrs  Watson,  and,  adding  that  she  had  something  very  par¬ 
ticular  to  say  to  her,  asked  whether  she  might  not  be  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  kitchen  till  she  returned,  as  she  had  come 
a  long  way  to  see  her,  and  knew  of  no  other  place  to 
go  to  ? 

The  girl,  struck  with  compassion  for  the  miserable-looking 
woman,  and  unable  to  find  it  in  her  heart  to  refuse  the  shelter 
sought  in  such  a  night,  conducted  her  into  the  kitchen,  and 
placed  her  in  a  chair  before  the  fire. 

The  wretched  creature  expressed  the  utmost  delight  with 
the  warmth.  Taking  off  her  dripping  bonnet,  and  stripping 
her  wet  feet  of  the  miserable  shoes,  and  equally  miserable 
stockings  with  which  they  had  been  covered,  not  protected, 
she  huddled  in  to  the  fire,  and  hung  over  it  with  greedy 
gratification. 

“You  are  well  off,  my  girl,”  she  said,  addressing  the  ser¬ 
vant,  as  she  toasted  her  thin,  but,  as  the  girl  noticed,  white 
and  elegantly  formed  hands  before  the  fire.  “  You  are  well 
off,”  she  said,  “  to  have  so  comfortable  a  home  as  this. 
Praise  God  for  it,  my  girl.  You  never  can  be  sufficiently 
grateful.  Oh,  if  you  had  suffered  the  tenth  part  of  what  I 
have  suffered,  much,  much  would  you  value  the  peace  and 
comfort  you  are  here  enjoying.” 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
stranger  that  struck  the  girl  forcibly.  Both  indicated  a  re¬ 
finement  strangely  at  variance  with  present  appearances. 

“  I  have,  indeed,  much  to  be  thankful  for,”  said  the  girl, 
“  and,  I  trust,  I  am  thankful.  I  have  a  good  mistress.  One 
of  the  best  and  kindest  hearted  that  ever  lived.” 

A  sob  from  the  poor  creature  by  the  fire  told  of  some 
sudden  emotion.  “  Yes,  a  good  and  kind-hearted,”  she  said, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hand,  and  speaking  in  the  choking 
voice  of  grief. 

“  Oh,  how  much  better  than  I.  But  she  has  had  her 
reward,  and  I  have  had  mine.  She  has  been  happy,  and  I 
have  been  miserable.”  And  again  she  sobbed  bitterly. 

To  the  servant  girl,  both  the  language  and  the  conduct  of 
the  poor  stranger  were  inexplicable.  The  knowledge  of  her 
mistress  which  her  words  implied,  surprised  her,  but  still 
more  the  comparison  which  she  drew  between  herself  and  her. 

In  the  meantime,  the  night  wore  on.  It  was  now  eleven 
o’clock.  The  hour  had  scarcely  struck  when  the  door  bell 
was  smartly  rung. 

“  My  mistress,”  said  the  girl. 

The  stranger’s  pale  face  grew  paler  still,  and  she  became 
violently  agitated. 

The  girl  hastened  up-stairs  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  ad- 
i  mitted  Mrs  Watson. 

“There’s  a  poor  woman,  ma’am,  with  something  genteel 
;  about  her  too,  in  the  kitchen,  very  anxious  to  see  you. 

She ’s  in  a  wretched  state,  and  has  been  waiting  you  these 
i  three  hours.” 

“  Poor  creature,  I  will  go  down  to  her,”  said  Mrs  Y  atson, 
“  some  urgent  case  of  distress,  doubtless.  But,  no,  rather 

■  send  her  up  to  me,  Jane.  She  may  have  something  of  a 
[  private  nature  to  communicate.  Send  her  up,  and  Mrs 
l  Watson  passed  into  the  dining-room,  and,  lighting  the  two 

candles  which  stood  on  the  table,  awaited  the  entrance  of  her 
l  visitor,  with  a  look  of  anxious  sympathy  ;  for  hers  was  a  be- 

■  nevolence  of  disposition  that  no  demand,  however  unseasor* 
I  able,  could  ruffle, 
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In  a  minute  after,  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and 
the  emaciated  form  of  the  stranger  entered. 

She  paused,  midway,  without  saying  a  word,  and  gazed 
almost  wildly  on  Mrs  Watson.  In  similar  silence,  the  latter 
returned  the  gaze.  There  was  the  working  of  strong  and 
strange  feelings  on  the  countenances  of  both.  It  was  but  for 
a  moment,  however.  In  the  next,  they  rushed  towards ,  each 
other.  “  My  sister,  my  poor,  my  unfortunate  sister,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs  Watson. 

“  Your  poor,  your  rmfortunate  sister,  indeed,  Mary,”  re¬ 
plied  her  visitor,  flinging  her  arms  around  her,  hiding  her 
face  on  her  shoulder,  and  sobbing  hysterically.  “0  Mary, 
Mary,  what  I  have  suffered,”  she  muttered.  “  What  I  have 
suffered  these  long  dreary  ten  years  past.  My  folly,  my  sins, 
have  been  great,  but  they  have  been  severely  punished.  But 
it  is  nearly  over  now.  I  have  come  to  die  in  your  arms, 
Mary.  I  have  no  time  to  live,  and  you  will  not  cast  me  off. 

I  know  you  will  not,  guilty  as  I  am.” 

“  Oh,  my  sister,  my  sister,  why  speak  in  that  way  ?  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs  Watson,  bathed  in  tears,  and  all  but  inarticulate 
from  emotion.  “You  cannot,  you  never  could  doubt  my 
affection.  But,  why  did  you  not  do  this  long  since  ?  Why 
did  you  delay  coming  to  me  till  now  ?  ” 

“  Shame,  shame,  my  sister — shame  deterred  me.  Guilty 
as  I  have  been,  I  have  never  been  lost  to  shame.” 

“  Well,  well,  no  more  of  this  just  now,  Lucy,”  replied  Mrs 
Watson,  glancing  at  the  wretched  attire  of  her  sister. 
“  You  are  now  at  home,  and  we  will  soon  bring  you  round 
again.” 

“  Never,  never,  Mary,”  interposed  Lucy,  in  a  melancholy 
tone. 

“  Come,  now,  don’t  talk  that  way,  Lucy  dear,”  replied  Mrs 
Watson,  assuming  a  cheerful  manner.  “You  will  take  a 
little  refreshment,  for  I  see  you  are  weakly  and  exhausted, 
and,  as  it  is  late,  you  will  retire  to  bed.  I  have  a  snug  little 
bedroom  for  you.  In  the  morning,  I  will  see  to  having  you 
attired  as  you  ought  to  be,  and  we  will  then,  too,  speak  over 
past  affairs  at  more  length.” 

What  followed,  we  need  not  detain  the  reader  by  detailing 
at  length.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  kindness  and  atten¬ 
tion  was  shown  by  Mrs  Watson  to  her  unhappy  relative,  who, 
however,  wearied  and  exhausted,  crushed  in  spirit  and  broken 
down  in  body,  soon  retired  to  bed. 

Of  this  circumstance  we  will  avail  ourselves,  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  Lucy  Ray¬ 
mond. 

She  was  a  younger  sister  of  Mrs  Watson’s,  and  had 
once  been  remarkably  beautiful,  traces  of  which  beauty 
still  fingered  on  her  care-worn  and  emaciated  countenance. 

About  ten  years  previous  to  this,  she  became  the  victim  of 
an  unprincipled  seducer  ;  a  fellow  of  low  and  dissipated  habits. 
With  this  man  she  eloped,  and  for  many  years  it  was  not 
known  whither  the  miserable  pair  had  gone.  Vague  but  dis¬ 
tressing  accounts,  however,  from  time  to  time  reached  her 
friends,  of  them  leading  a  fife  of  poverty,  dissipation,  and 
crime  ;  wandering  from  place  to  place,  in  aimless  and  home¬ 
less  wretchedness. 

At  length,  they  entirely  disappeared,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  them,  until  the  unhappy  woman  presented  herself  at 
her  sister’s  door,  in  the  way  described.  This  interval,  how- 
ever,  had  been  one  of  a  dark  and  dismal  hue.  In  that  time, 
Lucy’s  husband — for  they  had  been  married — had  committed 
a  robbery,  had  been  apprehended,  tried,  and  banished.  What 
kind  of  fife  the  unhappy  woman  led  subsequently  to  this 
event,  we  will  not  describe,  but  leave  it  to  the  reader’s  worst 
suspicions.  That  fife,  however,  whatever  it  had  been,  was, 
as  she  herself  said,  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  The  morning 
following  her  arrival  at  her  sister’s  found  her  in  a  high  fever. 
Her  eye  had  an  unnatural  brilliancy,  and  a  bright  hectic  spot 


glowed  on  her  pallid  cheek.  As  the  day  advanced,  she  be¬ 
came  worse;  her  breathing  became  more  difficult,  and  she 
sunk  into  a  disturbed  and  troubled  sleep,  or  rather  lethargy. 
While  in  this  state,  she  was  heard  muttering,  from  time  to 
time — “  My  poor  boy  ! — oh,  my  poor  boy  ! — my  William, 
my  William,  if  I  only  saw  you  once  more,  I  could  die 
satisfied  !  ” 

“  Who  do  you  speak  of,  Lucy  dear?”  said  Mrs  Watson, 
who,  bathed  in  tears,  was  sitting  by  her  bedside. 

The  dying  woman  opened  her  eyes,  and  looking  wildly  at 
her  sister  for  a  second,  as  if  endeavouring  to  make  out  her 
features,  replied,  after  a  pause,  and  in  a  perfectly  composed 
tone, 

“  Did  I  not  hear  you  call  out  the  name  of  William, 
sister  ?” 

“  Yes,  dear,  you  did,”  said  Mrs  Watson.  “  A  young  pro¬ 
tege  of  mine,  who” - 

“  At  this  moment,  the  boy  entered  the  apartment  with 
some  medicine  for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  the  doctor’s. 
Lucy’s  eye  fell  upon  him.  With  a  convulsive  effort,  she 
sprung  up  in  the  bed,  stretched  out  her  arms  towards  him, 
and  shrieked  out,  “  My  son  ! — my  son  !”  Both  Mrs  Watson 
and  the  boy  drew  back  in  affright,  thinking  that  some  fierce 
fit  of  madness  had  seized  the  suffering  patient.  She  marked 
their  fears,  and,  guessing  their  suspicions,  exclaimed,  “  No, 
no,  I  am  not  mad.  He  is  my  son — he  is,  he  is  ! — William, 
William,  my  child,  will  you  not  come  to  your  mother  ?  Do 
they  not  call  you  William  Wood?  That  was  the  name  we 
took !  And  were  you  not  in  the  charity-house  of  Newhilton  ? 
0  God,  thy  ways  are  inscrutable  !  ” 

To  both  the  boy  himself  and  Mrs  Watson,  the  mention  of 
these  particulars  carried  conviction  of  the  singular  fact  that 
the  former  was,  indeed,  the  son  of  her  who  now  claimed  him. 
Satisfied  of  this,  the  boy  rushed  into  her  arms ;  while  Mrs 
Watson  hurried  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  where,  concealed  by 
the  curtains  she  gave  way,  in  silence,  to  the  overwhelming 
emotions,  which  a  circumstance  so  extraordinary  was  so  well 
calculated  to  excite. 

On  the  evening  of  this  eventful  day,  the  poor  sufferer 
breathed  her  last ;  declaring  that  she  died  cheerfully,  now 
that  she  had  seen  her  son,  and  that  she  left  him  under  the 
protection  of  one  so  able  and  willing  to  befriend  him. 

For  two  years  after  the  occurrence  of  this  singular  and 
melancholy  event,  the  lives  of  Mrs  Watson  and  her  pro¬ 
tege,  now  her  nephew,  went  on  smoothly  and  happily  as 
before.  The  latter,  however,  was  now  growing  a  stout 
and  handsome  lad,  and  was  rapidly  bringing  his  education 
to  a  close.  During  all  this  time,  Mrs  Watson’s  son  had 
only  been  once  at  home,  and  then  only  for  a  very  short 
time ;  but  he  had  written  very  often — for  he  was  an  affec¬ 
tionate  son ;  and  in  these  letters  had  more  than  once  hinted 
that  if  his  cousin  had  any  fancy  for  the  sea,  he  would  be  glad 
to  train  him  in  his  own  ship.  Mrs  Watson  did  not  approve  of 
the  lad  becoming  a  sailor,  but  she  did  not  conceal  from  him 
the  wishes  of  her  son  in  that  particular.  Nay,  she  invariably 
gave  him  his  letters  to  read.  The  perusal  of  these  letters, 
although,  perhaps,  they  did  not  excite  in  William  any  fixed 
determination  regarding  the  adoption  of  the  sea  as  a  profession, 
had  the  effect  of  turning  his  thoughts  towards  it  in  a  way  that 
influenced  the  destinies  of  his  future  fife.  We  have  said  that 
for  two  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs  Watson’s  sister,  nothing 
occurred  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  the  fives  of  herself  and 
nephew.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  came  a  serious 
change:  Mrs  Watson  died  suddenly,  and  with  her  death 
ceased  the  annuity  on  which  she  and  William  had  lived  so 
comfortably,  and  with  which  she  had  done  so  much  good. 

On  the  decease  of  his  aunt  and  benefactress — an  event 
which  left  him  wholly  unprovided  for — the  young  man,  now 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  determined  on  taking  to  that  profes 
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eion  which  his  cousin’s  hints  had  so  often  suggested  to  him. 
Ho  would  have  joined  Captain  Watson’s  ship,  of  course,  in 
preference  to  any  other ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  captain, 
having  left  the  West  India  service,  had  gone  on  a  trading 
adventure  to  South  America,  and  was  not  expected  to  return 
for  two  years  at  soonest.  The  lad,  therefore,  determined  on 
taking  the  first  ship  he  could  find ;  indulging  in  a  hope  that 
he  would  some  time  or  other,  and  that,  probably,  not  very 
remote,  fall  in  with  his  cousin,  Captain  Watson.  Having 
come  to  this  resolution,  he  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  and  there 
entered  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the  river  Gambia,  in 
Africa.  .She  was  a  large  ship  ;  freighted  with  an  adventure 
of  merchandise  for  the  native  Africans,  for  which  she  was  to 
bring  in  return  a  cargo  of  teak  wood,  bee  s-wax,  gums,  and 
ivory. 

In  about  a  week  after  young  Wood  joined  the  vessel,  she 
sailed,  and  in  due  time  reached  her  destination,  without  any 
accident  or  other  circumstance  occurring  worth  noting.  As 
the  Liverpool,  which  was  the  name  of  Wood’s  ship,  sailed  up 
the  river,  she  passed  a  dark,  rakish-looking  vessel  at  anchor 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  this 
ship  excited  young  Wood’s  curiosity.  He  inquired  what  she 
was,  and  was  told  that  she  was  a  slaver.  The  young  seaman 
looked  with  horror  on  the  guilty  vessel,  and  his  lively  fancy 
immediately  summoned  up  a  series  of  the  most  harrowing 
scenes  of  misery,  to  which  this  unholy  traffic  can  give  rise. 
He  saw  the  violent  separation  of  husband  and  wife ;  of  child 
and  parent ;  of  brother  and  sister.  He  heard  the  distressing 
cries  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  slavery.  He  saw  them 
writhing  under  the  lash  of  their  brutal  captors,  or  dragging 
along  the  heavy  fetters  which  bound  their  excoriated  and 
emaciated  limbs.  These  were  the  visions  of  a  young  and 
generous  nature,  that  revolted  at  cruelty,  and  injustice,  and 
oppression.  The  slaver  was  passed,  and  the  Liverpool  was 
shortly  after  also  at  anchor. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  the  arrival  of  the  Liverpool 
in  the  Gambia  that,  as  young  Wood  was  one  day  rambling 
inland  a  little  way,  a  practice  to  which  his  curiosity  fre¬ 
quently  prompted  him,  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  loud 
whooping  and  yelling,  proceeding  from  a  deep  woody  ravine, 
■whose  western  ridge  he  was  at  the  moment  traversing. 

On  hearing  the  cries,  Wood  looked  down  into  the  hollow 
beneath,  and  saw  a  native  running  wildly  along,  with  four  or 
five  seamen  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  latter  he  knew  belonged 
to  the  slaver  that  was  in  the  river.  The  former,  he  could  not 
doubt,  wras  an  unhappy  wretch  wrhom  they  sought  to  capture 
and  carry  into  bondage. 

Anxious  and  earnest  were  the  wishes  of  the  young  sea¬ 
man  that  the  poor  African  might  escape  his  ruthless  pur¬ 
suers,  and  eager  and  intense  the  interest  with  which  he 
watched  the  inhuman  chase. 

To  his  great  delight,  the  native  seemed  to  be  rapidly  dis¬ 
tancing  his  pursuers,  who,  like  bloodhounds,  kept  toiling 
after  him,  though  no  match  for  him  in  speed  of  foot,  as  if 
relying  on  tracking  him  should  superior  swiftness  give  him 
the  advantage. 

Quickly  was  the  ravine  cleared  by  the  flying  African,  to 
whose  natural  speed  the  terrors  of  slavery  had  added  tenfold 
power.  Round  the  shoulder  of  the  rising  ground  that 
formed  one  of  the  sides  of  the  dell  he  swept,  with  the  speed 
of  a  greyhound.  On,  on  he  flew,  till  he  came  to  a  patch  of 
copsewood,  within  twenty  yards  of  where  the  young  seaman 
stood,  but  whom  a  projecting  rock  and  his  own  agitation 
prevented  him  seeing.  Into  this  little  copse  he  plunged,  and 
no  trace  of  him  remained. 

In  a  minute  afterwards,  his  pursuers,  breathless  and  bathed 
in  perspiration,  came  up  to  young  Wood.  They  vTore  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hats,  and  each  had  a  belt  about  his  middle, 
in  which  was  stuck  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  cutlass. 

So,  20(5.  ' 


"Ho,  youngster!  ”  exclaimed  the  foremost  of  this  crew  of 
devils.  “  Did  you  see  where  that  black  scoundrel  went  to,  eh  ?  " 

Wood  replied  that  he  did  not. 

“  It ’s  a  he,  a  lie,  you  young  scamp,  you !  ”  shouted  the 
same  fellow  furiously.  “  You  couldn’t  but  see  him." 

“  I  didn’t  say  that  I  did  not,”  said  Wood  ;  “  I  only  said  I 
didn’t  see  where  he  had  gone  to.  How  could  I  tell  that. 
But  I  can  tell  you  which  wap  he  has  gone." 

“  Well,  you  young  son  of  a  sea-cook,  that 's  what  we  want 
to  know,”  said  one  of  the  men.  “  Which  way,  then,  did  the 
black  nigger  go,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Down  into  that  hollow  there,”  said  the  young  man, 
pointing  to  another  dell  at  a  little  distance,  but  entirely  clear 
off,  and  considerably  beyond,  the  place  where  the  black  was 
conoealed. 

“  Ha,  curse  him,  he  ’ll  get  earthed,”  exclaimed  the  mate  of 
the  slaver,  for  such  was  the  rank  of  one  of  the  party. 

“  Come,  youngster,  will  you  join  the  chase,  eh?  You’re 
longer  and  suppler  in  the  legs  than  any  of  us,  and  its  twenty 
dollars  and  a  keg  of  rum  to  the  man  who  first  lays  hands  on 
him,  although  we  all  come  in  for  prize-money  first  and  last, 
for  that  matter.” 

loung  Wood  having,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  declined  this 
invitation,  saw  the  party  start  on  the  wild-goose  chase  of 
seeking  the  African  in  the  dell  to  which  he  had  pointed,  with 
great  but  secret  satisfaction. 

Of  them  he  saw  no  more,  although  he  lingered  about  the 
place  for  fully  two  hours. 

He  would  fain  have  gone  into  the  thicket  in  which  the 
poor  black  was  hid,  to  inform  him  of  his  safety,  for  the  time 
at  least.  But  recollecting  that  he  could  not  make  himself  in¬ 
telligible  to  him,  that  his  appearance  was  much  more  likely 
to  alarm  him  than  anything  else,  probably  urge  him  to  flee 
from  his  retreat,  and  thus  expose  himself  to  capture,  and, 
lastly,  that  there  was  danger  in  being  seen,  should  he  venture 
into  the  copse,  and  of  suspicion  being  thereby  excited,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  refrain,  and  to  return  to  his  ship  without  taking 
any  further  step  in  the  matter.  This  he  accordingly  did,  but 
mentioned  nothing  of  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  to  any  of 
his  shipmates,  lest  the  prospect  of  reward  should  tempt  some 
of  them  to  give  information  to  the  slaver’s  crew  of  the  place 
of  the  poor  black’s  concealment. 

Two  days  after  this,  happening  to  be  again  near  the  spot 
alluded  to — for  he  was  a  great  rambler  when  the  nature  of 
his  duties  would  permit  such  indulgence  —  Wood’3  curi¬ 
osity  prompted  him  to  explore  the  copse  where  the  negro 
had  hidden  himself,  to  see  what  kind  of  facilities  it 
afforded  for  such  purpose.  With  this  view,  he  began  cau¬ 
tiously  parting  the  bushes,  advancing  step  by  step,  as  he 
opened  the  way.  Two  or  three  paces  had  he  gained,  when, 
to  his  great  terror  and  alarm,  he  saw  a  pair  of  eyes,  he  could 
not  tell  whether  those  of  a  human  being  or  a  wild  beast,  glar¬ 
ing  on  him  from  a  crevice  in  some  rocks  which  the  wood  con¬ 
cealed.  The  young  man’s  first  impulse  was  to  retreat ;  but, 
on  second  thoughts,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  the  eyes  in  ques¬ 
tion  might  be  those  of  the  poor  black,  although  he  could 
hardly  think  it  possible  that  he  should  be  still  an  inmate  of 
that  retreat.  He  looked  again,  and  discovered  that  they 
were  those,  at  any  rate,  of  a  human  being.  A  second  glance 
assured  him  that  this  being  was  no  other  than  the  poor  negro. 
He  advanced  towards  him,  and,  by  signs,  endeavoured  to 
assure  him  that  he  was  a  friend.  The  poor  black  appeared 
to  comprehend  him,  but  when  Wood  presented  him  with  a 
couple  of  biscuit  he  happened  to  have  about  him,  and  which 
he  devoured  with  fierce  avidity,  all  doubt  of  the  friendly  dis¬ 
position  of  his  visitor  seemed  to  vanish.  He  grinned  with 
delight  in  his  hiding-place,  in  which  his  whole  person  was 
concealed,  his  face  only  being  exposed,  aad  uttered  sew*  UK- 
couth  sounds  of  satisfaction, 
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For  two  clays,  then,  the  poor  hunted  negro  had  not  dared 
to  leave  his  concealment ;  for,  having  been  a  prisoner  of  war 
to  a  chief  then  on  the  coast  trafficing  with  the  slaver,  he  had 
to  fear  his  own  countrymen  as  much  as  the  crew  of  the  latter. 
It  was  thus  he  had  been  compelled  to  remain  in  his  hiding- 
place,  where  he  must  have  perished  of  hunger,  but  for  the 
timeous  appearance  of  Wood.  Every  day  after  this,  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  week,  the  latter,  observing  the  utmost  caution  in 
his  proceedings,  secretly  sought  the  retreat  of  the  poor  black, 
carrying  him  small  supplies  of  provisions,  and  occasionally  a 
little  rum. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  Wood  had  the  satisfaction  of 
bringing  him  intelligence — for  they  had  contrived  to  inter¬ 
change  a  few  simple  ideas  by  signs — that  the  slaver  was  about 
to  quit  the  country ;  being  already  under  weigh.  In  an 
ecstasy  of  joy  at  this  information,  the  poor  negro  was  about 
to  hurl  away  the  stones  with  which  he  had  built  himself  into 
his  retreat,  and  to  spring  forth,  when  both  he  and  Wood  were 
appalled  by  suddenly  hearing  several  loud  voices  proceeding 
from  the  skirts  of  the  copse.  The  language  spoken  was 
English.  The  tone  and  manner  that  of  rough  seaman. 
Wood  lay  as  still  as  death,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe ;  while 
the  poor  black  crouched  into  his  den :  his  eyes  starting  from 
their  sockets  with  terror.  Every  moment,  the  voices  came 
nearer  and  nearer  ;  and,  at  length,  approached  so  close,  that 
Wood  could  distinctly  hear  every  word  that  was  said.  These 
brought  little  comfort. 

“  It’s  hereabouts  !”  said  one.  “  It  was  just  here  we  lost 
him,  ard  the  young  scamp  has  been  seen  coming  this  way 
every  night  since.  So,  lads,  let ’s  have  a  proper  search  of  this 
bit  of  wood  here.”  And  a  trampling  and  beating  of  the 
bushes,  as  if  by  half-a-dozen  people  at  the  least,  gave  notice 
that  the  wood  was  entered,  and  a  strict  search  begun. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  these  appalling  sounds,  and  now 
both  Wood  and  the  negro  could  see  the  flashing  cutlasses, 
with  which  the  unwelcome  intruders  were  hewing  their  way, 
and  sweeping  recklessly  about  them,  in  the  hope  of  their 
lighting  on  some  concealed  fugitive.  In  another  minute  they 
would  have  been  discovered — for  the  branches  that  touched 
Wood  were  already  moved  by  the  approaching  party,  although 
the  copse  was  so  close  and  thick,  that  he  was  still  unseen — 
but  for  a  very  singular  and  unexpected  occurrence.  This 
was  the  sudden  and  tremendous  roar  of  some  animal.  It 
was  the  most  appalling  sound  young  W ood  had  ever  heard ; 
producing  indescribable  sensations  of  terror,  and  paralysing 
every  energy. 

In  the  case  of  Wood,  however,  this  was  the  mere  effect 
of  its  tremendous  tones,  for  he  neither  knew  nor  could  con¬ 
jecture  from  what  animal  it  proceeded.  The  poor  black,  how¬ 
ever,  knew  this  well ;  and  great  was  the  terror  he  evinced ; 
hardly  less  than  that  which  the  near  approach  of  the  slaver’s 
party — for  we  need  hardly  say  it  was  some  of  the  crew  of 
that  vessel  that  Avere  in  the  copse — had  excited.  Having 
eagerly  motioned  to  Wood  to  lie  still,  the  negro  endeavoured, 
by  distorting  his  countenance,  gaping  with  his  mouth,  looking 
ferociously,  and  moving  his  hands  in  imitation  of  paAVs,  to 
give  Wood  an  idea  that  the  animal  Avhose  awful  voice  they 
had  just  heard  Avas  a  lion,  and  the  imitation  Avas  sufficiently 
correct  to  answer  the  purpose  intended.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  roar  of  the  savage  beast  cleared  the  copse  of  the  in¬ 
truders  in  a  twinkling.  Out  they  fleAv  in  all  directions,  and  took 
to  their  heels  in  the  most  dreadful  dismay.  NotAvith standing 
the  earnest,  though  unexpressed  entreaties  of  the  negro,  Wood 
could  not  resist  the  curiosity  that  impelled  him  to  see  Avhat 
Avas  taking  place  outside  the  copse.  In  despite  of  the  for¬ 
mer’s  efforts  to  hold  him  back  by  the  legs,  he  clambered  so 
far  up  the  rocky  ledge  in  which  the  negro  Avas  concealed,  as 
to  project  his  head  aboA'e  the  level  of  the  foliage,  and  thus 
command  a  vieAv  extending  to  a  considerable  distance  around. 


He  Avas  too  late  to  see  all  that  had  passed ;  for  thq  Avliole  was  the 
Avork  of  but  an  instant.  Enough,  hoAvever,  Avas  still  to  be  seen 
to  strike  him  Avith  horror.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  copse, 
he  suav  an  unfortunate  wretch,  one  of  the  creAV  of  the  slaver, 
and  Avhom  he  supposed  to  be  the  mate,  lying  on  his  back, 
and  a  huge  lion  standing  over  him,  Avagging  his  tail,  and  anon 
tearing  at  him,  Avith  Ioav  savage  groAvls  of  mingled  satisfaction 
and  revenge.  None  of  the  others  of  the  creAV  Avere  to  be  seen. 
Each  had  consulted  his  OAvn  safety;  leaving  their  ill-fated 
companion  to  his  doom. 

It  is  probable,  hoAvever,  that  they  had  not  seen  Avhat  had 
happened  him;  but,  although  they  had,  they  could  have 
rendered  him  no  assistance :  for  he  Avas  already  apparently 
quite  dead,  and  yet  little  more  than  a  minute  had  elapsed 
since  the  first  roar  of  the  savage  creature  had  been  heard. 
Horrified  at  the  sight,  and  dreading  that  the  fate  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  seaman  Avould  soon  be  his  OAvn,  Wood  sunk  doAvn 
into  the  copse  again,  causing  as  little  movement  amongst  the 
foliage  as  possible  for  fear  of  attracting  the  notice  of  the  ruth¬ 
less  monster. 

On  reaching  the  ground,  he  quietly  seated  himself ;  and 
in  this  position  aAvaited  the  result  of  the  terrible  adventure. 
His  hope  Avas  that  the  lion,  on  satisfying  himself  Avith  his 
victim,  Avould  seek  another  and  more  distant  retreat  than  the 
copse.  But  the  fear  that  he  would  (and  this  Avas  the  more 
natural  conclusion)  seek  the  shelter  he  had  just  left,  was  yet 
stronger  than  this  hope. 

For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  tAventy  minutes, 
Wood,  Avho  felt  that  his  only  chance  of  safety  Avas  in  keeping 
perfectly  still  and  quiet,  heard  nothing  to  give  him  any  idea 
of  Avhat  Avas  going  on  outside  the  copse.  It  Avas  a  time  of 
dreadful  suspense.  This  suspense,  hoAvever,  Avas  not  noAV  to 
be  of  much  longer  continuance. 

On  the  lapse  of  about  the  period  named,  he  heard  Avith  a 
horror  that  made  him  start  from  his  seat,  the  lion  bounce 
into  the  copse,  Avith  a  tremendous  roar,  and,  immediately  after, 
the  report  of  a  musket  struck  his  ear. 

Fortunately,  the  lion  had  entered  the  copse,  at  a  point 
considerably  Avide  of  that  in  Avliose  line  he  Avas  situated, 
and  thus  missed  seeing  him;  but  Wood  feared  that  he 
Avould  not  be  long  in  discovering  him,  and  yet  he  dared 
not  move  from  his  present  position;  for  he  felt  that  the 
slightest  attempt  at  doing  so  would  only  hasten  the  catas¬ 
trophe  he  dreaded,  by  giving  the  animal  notice  of  his  pre¬ 
sence. 

But  another  danger  noAV  assailed  him.  He  heard  a  rapid 
succession  of  shots ;  and  became  aAvare  that  a  number 
of  people  had  assembled  outside  the  copse,  and  Avere 
firing  into  it,  in  the  hope,  doubtless,  of  either  killing  the 
lion  or  driving  him  from  his  coA^ert.  Fortunately  for  Wood, 
as  more  than  one  of  the  bullets  discharged  into  the  copse 
had  struck  the  rock  Avithin  a  yard  of  him,  in  the  latter 
purpose  they  succeeded.  The  lion  Avas  Avounded,  of  Avhich 
circumstance  he  gave  intimation  by  a  hideous  roar — bound¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  out  of  the  covert  on  the  side  opposite 
that  on  which  he  had  entered,  and  making,  at  his  utmost 
speed,  for  some  Avooded  heights,  at  the  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile  inland. 

A  shout  from  those  on  the  outside  of  the  copse,  Avhich  Avas 
immediately  folloAved  by  a  perfect  silence,  gave  intimation  of 
this  movement  of  the  lion’s,  and  of  the  circumstance  of  his 
assailants  having  gone  off  in  pursuit  of  him. 

Availing  himself  of  this  fortunate  occurrence,  Wood,  after 
intimating  to  the  poor  negro,  in  serving  whom  he  had 
exposed  himself  to  all  these  risks,  that  he  Avould  return  on 
the  morroAv,  stole  out  of  the  copse,  and  hastened  toAvards  that 
point  of  the  river  AArhere  his  vessel  lay,  escaping  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  party  in  pursuit  of  the  lion,  Avho,  besides  be¬ 
ing  shut  out  from  vieAv  of  him  by  a  rising  ground,  Avere  too 
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much  engrossed  by  tbeir  dangerous  but  exciting  pastime  to 
perceive  his  retreat. 

On  leaving  the  copse,  Wood  passed  the  body  of  the  man 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  lion,  and  though  dreadfully  torn 
and  mutilated,  recognised  him  from  his  dress  to  be,  as  he 
had  conjectured,  the  mate  of  the  slaver,  and  the  same 
person  whom  he  had  seen  with  the  others  in  pursuit  of  the 
negro,  and  who  had  so  roughly  demanded  information  as  to 
that  unhappy  being’s  route.  He  thought  it  a  judgment  on 
the  deceased. 

Next  evening  Wood  again  visited  the  copse,  but  it  was 
now  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  recollection  of  the  oc¬ 
currences  of  the  day  before  was  strong  upon  him — although 
he  did  not  think  it  likely  that  the  lion,  even  if  he  had  escaped 
his  pursuers — of  which,  however,  he  had  heard  nothing — 
would  so  soon  again  seek  a  covert  in  which  he  had  been  so 
much  disturbed.  Besides,  he  had  promised  the  poor  negro  to 
return,  and  the  miserable  being  must  perish  of  hunger  if  he 
did  not. 

Urged  by  these  considerations,  he  entered  the  copse, 
and  proceeded  to  the  well-known  locality  of  the  black’s 
retreat.  It  was  deserted.  The  loose  stones  with  which 
he  had  built  himself  up  in  his  den  were  thrown  down  and 
scattered  about,  and  no  trace  of  its  late  inmate  anywhere  to 
be  seen. 

Had  he  left  his  concealment  of  his  own  accord,  or  had  he 
been  discovered  and  carried  off  by  the  slavers  ?  were  inquiries 
which  now  rose  in  Wood’s  mind;  but  they  were  inquiries 
which  neither  now,  nor  at  any  time  during  his  subsequent 
stay  in  Africa,  were  ever  answered. 

On  that  same  evening  the  slaver  actually  sailed ;  her  for¬ 
mer  display  of  a  similar  purpose  being  only  a  feint  to  effect 
some  deceptions  on  shore,  connected  with  the  infamous  traffic 
in  which  she  was  engaged.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  these 
occurrences,  the  Liverpool  having  completed  her  cargo,  left 
the  Gambia,  and  commenced  her  voyage  home. 

With  the  same  good  fortune  which  had  marked  her  out¬ 
ward  voyage,  she  arrived  at  Liverpool  —  no  disaster  nor 
event  of  any  kind  worth  noting  having  taken  place  in  that 
interval.  For  several  years  William  Wood  continued  in  the 
African  trade ;  but  never  again  returned  to  the  Gambia — the 
company  in  whose  service  he  was  having  found  greater  faci¬ 
lity  for  traffic  in  several  other  parts  of  Africa.  During  this 
time,  Wood’s  steady  conduct  and  superior  education,  to  which 
he  had,  since  first  going  to  sea,  added  a  thorough  theoretical 
knowledge  of  navigation,  had  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  first  mate  of  the  Liverpool,  in  which  ship  he  still  continued ; 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of  his  soon  obtaining  the.  com¬ 
mand  of  one  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  company,  which  he 
was  so  efficiently  and  faithfully  serving. 

And  this  was  a  promotion  to  which  he  was  soon  after 
actually  preferred.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Manchester,  a  small  but  handsome  ship  of  about  200  tons  bur¬ 
then,  belonging  to  the  same  owners  as  the  Liverpool. 

Iu  this  vessel  Captain  Wood  made  several  prosperous 
voyages  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  last  he  was 
destined  to  make  in  her  was  to  the  island  of  Cuba.  When 
within  about  two  days’  sail  of  Porto  Rico,  their  intended  des¬ 
tination,  a  dark,  low-lying  schooner,  of  suspicious  appearance, 
was  descried,  one  morning  at  daybreak,  bearing  down  upon 
them. 

Captain  Wood  had  been  previously  informed,  by  a  vessel 
which  he  had  bespoken,  that  a  schooner,  answering  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  one  now  in  sight,  and  strongly  suspected  of 
piracy,  was  skulking  about  these  seas.  He  had,  therefore, 
now  little  doubt  that  the  vessel  bearing  down  upon  them  was 
the  identical  snip  alluded  to,  and  as  little  that  her  intentions 
were  hostile. 

Under  this  impression,  Captain  Wood  crowded  all  sail, 


deeming  that  he  would  better  consult  the  interests  of  his 
owners  by  escaping  than  fighting,  for  which  last  he  was  but 
indifferently  prepared.  _ 

Providing  for  the  worst,  however,  and  determined,  if  it 
should  come  to  a  struggle,  to  defend  his  ship  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity,  he  ordered  such  preparations  to  be  made  as  liis  means 
would  admit  of. 

Two  short  carronades,  the  only  large  guns  with  which 
the  vessel  was  furnished,  he  had  put  into  a  serviceable 
condition,  shotted,  and  run  out.  Some  small  arms  and 
cutlasses  were  also  brought  on  deck — one  of  the  latter  he 
immediately  girded  on  himself,  and  stuck  a  brace  of  pistols  in 
his  belt. 

In  the  meantime,  the  schooner  appeared  to  be  rapidly  gam¬ 
ing  on  them,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  increase  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  Manchester,  which  had  always  been  considered  a 
first-rate  sailer,  but  which  was  found  to  be  far  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  the  schooner. 

It  now  became  evident  to  Captain  Wood  and  the  people 
on  board  his  ship,  that  the  latter  must  soon  be  overtaken, 
and  that  a  contest  must  be  the  issue. 

About  mid-day,  the  schooner  was  within  a  league  of  the  Man¬ 
chester.  In  another  hour,  she  was  within  musket-shot  dis¬ 
tance,  when  slie  ran  up  the  Spanish  flag  and  fired  a  gun,  the 
ball  from  which  knocked  some  splinters  from  the  mainmast 
of  Wood’s  vessel.  Still  the  latter  held  on  her  way,  without 
noticing  the  salute  of  the  pirate,  who,  without  repeating  hex- 
fire,  kept  steadily  on  her  course,  with  the  view,  apparently, 
of  running  alongside  her  intended  victim. 

This  purpose  she  shortly  accomplished,  and  on  gaining 
a  position  exactly  parallel  to  the  latter,  axxd  distant  only 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  poured  into  her  a  destructive 
fire,  killing  and  wounding  several  of  the  crew.  The  pirate 
now  also  shortened  sail,  so  as  to  maintain  her  relative  position 
to  the  Manchester,  into  which  she  continued  pouring  broad¬ 
side  after  broadside,  with  murderous  effect.  The  latter  gal¬ 
lantly  returned  the  fire  of  the  pirate  from  both  her  cairon- 
ades  and  small  arms,  but  the  contest  was  too  manifestly  a 

most  unequal  one.  , 

In  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  left  in  the  Manchester  to  w  ork  her  guns, 
three-fourths  of  them  being  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Amongst  the  latter  was  Captain  "\\  ood  himself,  through 
whose  thigh  a  musket-ball  had  passed,  but  luckily  without 
breaking  any  bones. 

Perceiving  that  her  opponent  was  nearly  silenced,  the 
schooner  now  yawed  towards  the  Manchester,  and  succeeded 
in  locking  herself  to  her.  In  the  next  instant,  the  deck 
of  the  latter  was  covered  with  her  crew,  cutlass  in  hand, 
cutting  down  all  before  them.  The  ship  was  now  fairly 
taken. 

A  more  ferocious-looking  set  of  ruffians  than  those  who 
now  crowded  the  deck  of  the  Manchester,  Captain  Wood 
had  never  seen.  Dark-complexioned,  bushy -whiskered 
tatterdemallions,  moi-e  like  the  refuse  of  a  jail  than  seamen. 
They  were  mostly  Spaniards,  with  a  sprinkling  of  French  and 
Portuguese. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  pirates  was  to  remove  the 
livin'',  including  all  who  were  not  so  badly  wounded  as  to  be 
unable  to  walk,  into  their  own  ship.  Amongst  these  was 
Captain  Wood. 

What  subsequently  passed,  the  prisoners,  of  whom  there 
were  in  all  only  four,  were  not  permitted  to  see ;  for  they  had 
no  sooner  been  carried  on  board  the  schooner,  than  they 
were  heavily  ironed,  and  thrust  into  dark  and  separate 
holes  below,— places,  apparently,  specially  constructed  for 
such  purposes.  Having  thus  secured  their  capti\es,  for 
what  future  fate  the  latter  knew  not,  nor  could  conjecture, 
the  pirates  proceeded  to  plunder  the  Manchester,  This  done, 
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they  scuttled  her,  and  left  her  to  sink  with  all  on  board, 
there  being  many  in  the  vessel  still  living,  although  severely 
wounded. 

It  was  about  three  days  after  this,  as  nearly  as  Captain 
Wood  could  guess,  for  he  had  no  means  of  noting  time,  that 
that  person  became  aware,  from  an  unusual  noise  and  bustle 
on  deck,  that  something  extraordinary  was  going  on.  In  less 
than  half-an-hour  afterwards,  the  report  of  heavy  guns  at 
once  confirmed  his  conjectures,  and  gave  him  notice  that  the 
pirate  was  engaged  with  some  vessel. 

What  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  were,  how¬ 
ever,  he,  of  course,  could  not  conjecture. 

In  the  meantime,  the  confusion  and  noise  on  deck  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  tiring  increased.  Thus  it  continued  for  nearly 
half-an-hour,  when  it  began  to  slacken,  and  finally  ceased. 
Noises  and  shouting,  as  if  of  a  struggle  on  deek  succeeded. 
This,  however,  was  of  but  momentary  duration.  All  quickly 
and  suddenly  became  comparatively  quiet. 

The  engagement  had  terminated,  but  which  party  had 
been  victorious,  Captain  A\  ood  could  not  tell,  although 
several  circumstances  led  him  to  think  that  the  pirate  had 
had  the  worst  of  it,  if  she  had  not  indeed  been  absolutely 
taken. 

This  latter  was,  indeed,  the  case,  as  Captain  Wood  was 
now  soon  made  aware. 

He  heard  a  search  going  on  below  by  persons  who  spoke 
English.  In  a  moment  after,  the  door  of  his  prison  was 
burst  open,  and  three  sailors,  one  carrying  a  lighted  lantern, 
and  all  armed  with  cutlasses,  presented  themselves. 

“  Hilloa,  messmate,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  on  seeing 
Captain  Wood,  “  who  the  devil  are  you,  eh  ?  Are  you  one 
of  the  cut-throat  scoundrels,  or  some  poor  devil  whom  they 
have  got  their  paws  on  ?  ” 

Captain  Wood  briefly  told  them  who  and  what  he  was, 
and  how  he  had  come  into  his  present  unhappy  situation. 

With  the  characteristic  humanity  of  sailors,  the  three  poor 
fellows  now  flew  to  unloosen  the  fetters  by  which  the  prisoner 
was  bound,  and  hurried  him  on  deck  to  see  their  captain  who, 
they  assured  him,  would  be  “glad  to  see  him.” 

On  ascending  to  the  deck,  the  scene  that  presented  itself 
to  Captain  Wood  was  a  striking  one.  The  deck  itself  was 
covered  with  killed  and  wounded  men  ;  while  in  the  forepart 
of  the  vessel,  stood,  crowded  in  gloomy  silence,  the  survivors 
of  the  pirate  crew. 

Aft,  on  the  quarter-deck,  stood  a  tall,  stout,  seaman- 
looking  personage,  of  a  gentlemanly  and  commanding  pre¬ 
sence,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his 
belt.  Around  him  stood  a  number  of  British  sailors,  while 
others  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  deck. 

At  a  little  distance  was  seen  a  loftily-rigged  ship  under 
way,  with  the  British  flag  flying.  She  was  a  privateer,  and 
he  who  was  standing  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the  pirate  was 
her  captain.  The  seamen,  part  of  the  crew.  By  these  the 
schooner,  after  having  been  thoroughly  peppered  by  the  guns 
of  the  privateer,  had  been  boarded,  and  she  was  now  then- 
prize. 

On  approaching  the  commander  of  the  privateer,  Captain 
Wood  announced  his  name,  and  proceeded  to  inform  him  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  capture,  concluding  by  expressing 
his  obligations  to  him  for  rescuing  him  from  the  hands  of 
the  pirates,  from  whom,  he  said,  the  mildest  fate  ho  expected 
was  to  have  been  put  on  shore  on  some  desolate  coast. 

While  Captain  Wood  was  speaking,  the  commander  of  the 
privateer  seemed  to  be  more  intent  on  scanning  his  features, 
as  if  endeavouring  to  recollect  them,  than  listening  to  what 
he  said.  The  former,  in  turn,  also  thought  that  he  had  seen 
tha  very  handsome  face  on  which  he  was  looking  now  before ; 
but  he  could  not  recollect  when  or  where. 

At  lenidh,— “  Sir,”  said  the  commauder  of  the  privateer, 


“  may  1  ask  if  you  ever  resided  in  a  place  called  Dunevan, 
in  Scotland  ?  ” 

“  I  have,  sir,”  replied  Captain  Wood. 

“  Did  you  know  a  Mrs  Watson  there  ?  ” 

“  Know  her.  Ay,  that  I  did.  My  benefactress.  The 
best  friend  I  ever  had.  She  brought  me  up,  sir,  and  to. her  I 
owe,  amongst  a  thousand  other  obligations,  the  education  I 
possess.  Well  did  I  know  her,  sir,  and  never  shall  I  forget 
her.  Never  cease  to  revere  her  memory.” 

A  tear  started  in  the  eye  of  the  commander  of  the  privateer, 
and  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion, 

“  I  am  her  son,  sir,”  he  said,  grasping  the  hand  of  Captain 
Wood,  and  unable  to  add  more. 

In  equal  silence,  proceeding  from  a  similar  oppression  of 
feeling,  the  latter  returned  the  grasp  of  his  newly-found  friend 
and  relative ;  muttering  only  “  Captain  Watson.”  It  was  a 
singular  meeting,  forming  one  of  those  extraordinary  inci¬ 
dents  by  which  the  lives  of  individuals  are  frequently  marked. 

Captain  Wood  found  the  son  of  his  benefactress  aware  of 
his  mother’s  death,  and  also  of  the  relationship  in  which  the 
latter  stood  to  each  other  ;  Mrs  Watson  having  informed  him 
of  the  latter  particular,  as  also  of  the  remarkable  and  melan¬ 
choly  circumstances  attending  the  discovery  of  her  own  rela¬ 
tionship  to  her  protege. 

Captain  Watson,  quartering  his  cousin  in  his  own  cabin, 
and  enrolling,  with  their  own  consent,  his  three  late  fellow- 
prisoners,  who  had  also  been  relieved  from  their  places  of 
durance  on  board  the  pirate,  amongst  his  own  crew,  now 
proceeded  to  Porto  Rico  with  the  schooner. 

On  bis  arrival  there,  the  pirates  were  given  up  to  the  legal 
authorities  of  the  place,  were  soon  after  brought  to  trial,  and 
six  of  them,  including  the  captain  and  mate,  condemned  to 
be  hanged,  the  remainder  being  sent  to  the  copper  mines. 

The  vessel  was  also  condemned  and  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
divided  amongst  the  crew  of  the  privateer. 

A  splendid  piece  of  silver  plate,  with  a  suitable  inscription, 
was  also  presented  to  Captain  Watson,  by  the  merchants  and 
shipowners  of  Porto  Rico,  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered  them  in  capturing  the  San  Salvador, 
Don  Innez,  one  of  the  most  dreaded  pirates  that  ever  infested 
their  seas. 

These  matters  detained  Captain  Watson  for  a  considerable 
time  at  Porto  Rico,  but  on  their  being  all  settled,  he  again 
put  to  sea,  carrying  his  cousin  along  with  him,  to  whom  ho 
had  said  in  the  interim — 

“  Having  been  in  the  command  of  a  vessel  of  your  own, 
I  cannot  offer  you  a  subordinate  appointment  in  my  ship. 
But  if  you  will  take  a  cruise  along  with  me,  as  I  presume 
you  would  prefer  going  to  England  with  me  at  any  rate, 
you  shall  have  share  and  share  alike  of  any  prize  we  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  take.  When  we  return  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  something  better  for 
you.” 

For  several  months,  the  Revenge,  which  was  the  name  of 
Captain  Watson’s  vessel,  knocked  about  various  ports  of  the 
world,  and,  finally,  returned  to  Liverpool,  bringing  with  her 
a  valuable  prize,  a  French  brig  laden  with  palm-oil,  which 
she  captured  off  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  prize  having  been  sold,  Captain  Watson,  to  whom  the 
privateer  wholly  belonged — having  been  fitted  out  at  his  solo 
expense — insisted  on  his  cousin  accepting  an  equal  portion  of 
the  proceeds  with  himself.  This,  however,  he  peremptorily 
refused,  but  was  finally  prevailed  on  to  accept  two  hundred 
guineas,  or  somewhere  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  sum  originally 
intended  for  him. 

Through  the  influence  of  Mr  Watson,  who  was  well  known 
to  and  much  respected  by  the  shipowners  of  Liverpool, 
Captain  Wood  soon  again  found  employment.  He  was 
put  in  command  of  a  fine  new  ship  bound  for  the  Brazils  j 
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and  in  a  fortnight  after,  or  in  somewhat  less  than  a  month 
from  the  time  of  his  last  arrival  at  Liverpool,  he  sailed  for 
that  quarter  of  the  world. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  years  from  this  period  before 
Captains  Watson  and  Wood  met  again ;  their  roving  pro¬ 
fession  keeping  them,  during  all  that  time,  widely  asunder ; 
sometimes  at  opposite  sides  of  the  globe. 

It  was.  at  Liverpool  they  again  met,  and  by  accident,  on 
the  quay.  Being  well  on  in  the  afternoon,  an  adjournment 
to  a  tavern  was  proposed,  that  they  might  talk  over  old 
affairs,  and  each  give  the  other  a  sketch  of  his  history  since 
their  separation.  The  proposal  came  first  from  Captain 
Wood. 

“  With  pleasure,  my  dear  fellow,”  replied  the  frank  sea¬ 
man.  “  There 's  a  poor  black  fellow,  who  was  for  several 
years  my  steward,  who  has  lately  opened  a  grog  shop  up 
streets — a  bit  of  a  smartish  tavern — we  ’ll  go  there.  I  put 
up  with  him.” 

Thither  the  two  accordingly  went,  and  were  received 
with  great  politeness  by  a  respectably-dressed  man  of  colour. 
He  looked  earnestly  at  Captain  Wood  when  he  entered,  but 
said  nothing  further  than  welcoming  his  guest. 

Having  been  shown  into  a  handsomely-furnished  apart¬ 
ment,  the  two  friends  took  their  seats  at  a  table,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  between  them,  and  began  an  earnest  and  inter¬ 
esting  conversation. 

While  thus  engaged,  their  sable  host  entered  the  room 
very  frequently,  under  various  pretences,  and  each  time  took, 
unobserved,  an  earnest  look  of  Captain  W  ood. 

At  length,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  approaching  the  table, 
at  which  the  friends  sat,  with  many  bows  and  apologies  for 
intruding — 

“Captain,”  he  said,  addressing  Captain  Wood,  “ex¬ 
cuse  me,  saar ;  but,  may  I  ask  you,  if  you  hab  been  in  de 
riber  Gambya,  about  seventeen  year  ago,  in  a  merchan 
ship  ?  ” 

Surprised  at  the  question,  Captain  Wood  smilingly  replied 
that  he  certainly  had. 

“  I  tink  so,  saar,”  said  Mr  Everard,  the  name  by  which 
the  sable  tavern-keeper  was  known.  “Aou  hab  recollect, 
saar,  excuse  me,  a  poor  black  fellow',  who  hide  himself  in  a 
wood  from  de  slaber  ?  ” 

“Ah,  to  be  sure  I  do ! ”  replied  Captain  Wood.- 

“  Well,  saar,  what  you  tink.  I  am  dat  man.” 

“  Impossible !  ”  said  Captain  Wood,  in  great  astonishment. 

“  Neber  ting  more  true,  though,  saar,”  said  Everard, 
smiling.  “  Neber.  I  am  dat  man,  indeed,  and  you  are  de 
same  good  person  who  kept  me  from  starving.  I  neber  for¬ 
get  it  and  all  my  house,  and  all  my  eberyting,  I  would  lay  at 
your  feet.  I  neber  forget  it.  Neber,  neber.” 

“  Bless  my  soul,  Everard,”  here  exclaimed  Captain  Wat¬ 
son,  in  the  utmost  surprise,  “  you  have  told  me  that  story 
often ;  but  little  did  I  dream  that  the  kind-hearted  lad  who 
befriended  you  on  that  occasion  was  my  own  cousin,  Captain 
Wood,  here.  It  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life.” 

It  will  readily  be  believed,  that  the  surprise  of  Captain 
Wood  at  this  singular  meeting  was  not  less  than  that  of  his 
relative.  Everard,  Joshua  Everard,  as  he  was  called,  now 
gave  Captain  Wood,  at  his  request,  a  relation  of  the  various 
circumstances  and  occurrences  which  had  tended  more  or  less 
directly  to  bring  about  the  odd  changes  in  his  destiny  of  which 
his  present  situation  was  the  climax. 

His  story,  put  into  correct  English,  was  as  follows : — ^ 

“  You  recollect,”  he  said,  looking  towards  Captain  Wood, 
“  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  our  first  acquaintance, 
and  the  last  incident  by  which  it  was  marked  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly,”  replied  Captain  Wood.  “  I  will  not  forget 

them  ia  ft  hurry,” 


Everard  smiled. 

“Well,  then,  sir,”  he  said,  “  I  need  not  seek  to  refresh 
your  memory  by  recurring  to  previous  details ;  but  at  once 
proceed  to  say  that,  in  about  two  hours  after  the  party  had 
gone  in  pursuit  of  the  lion,  in  which  I  believe  they  were  un¬ 
successful,  they  returned  to  the  copse  in  which  I  was  con¬ 
cealed.  I  heard  them  entering  it,  shouting  and  hallooing; 
for  having  driven  the  lion  from  it,  they  had  now  no  dread  of 
penetrating  it. 

“  From  the  vigilance  and  pertinacity  with  which  they 
searched  every  place ;  laying  open,  to  its  centre,  every  bush 
and  clump  of  underwood  where  it  was  possible  for  a  human 
being  to  be  concealed ;  I  saw  that  they  felt  quite  assured  that 
I  was  not  far  off. 

“  My  concealment,  however,  as  you  know,  was  a  good  one  : 
so  good,  that  their  search  for  me  was  long  in  vain.  I 
thought,  indeed,  at  one  time,  that  I  should  escape  ;  for  the 
party,  after  beating  about  everywhere,  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  to  no  purpose,  all  met  together  in  the  copse,  where  they 
stood  talking  for  some  time,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  about 
abandoning  the  pursuit,  which,  indeed,  they  had  already  in 
effect  done. 

“  Unluckily  for  me,  however,  this  meeting  accidentally 
occurred  right  opposite  my  concealment,  and  within  a  few 
yards  of  it.  Still  I  was  unseen,  my  hiding-place  unsuspected. 
The  party  were  about  to  move  off,  when  one  of  their  number, 
a  young  fellow,  happened  to  cast  his  eye  on  the  loose  stones 
with  which  I  had  built  myself  into  my  den.  He  looked 
fixedly  at  the  spot  for  a  few  seconds,  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  of  his  companions.  He  then  slowly  approached  the 
place;  peering  curiously  between  the  interstices  of  the 
stones  as  he  advanced,  as  if  suspecting  there  was  a  cavity 
behind. 

“  On  coming  up  to  the  spot,  he  placed  his  hand  on  the 
largest  top  stone  that  closed  up  the  mouth  of  the  den,  and 
pulled  it  to  the  ground.  This  proceeding  at  once  exposed 
me  to  his  view.  On  seeing  me,  he  started  back  with  a 
mingled  shout  of  terror  and  exultation.  His  companions, 
who°lrad  already  left  the  spot,  came  running  back  in  alarm, 
when  the  fellow  who  had  discovered  me,  having  hastily 
explained  what  had  taken  place,  the  whole  party  rushed 
towards  my  concealmeat,  tore  down  the  loose  stones  with 
which  I  had  built  myself  in,  and  dragged  me  out,  with 
curses  and  imprecations,  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  Having 
got  me  out,  they  fell  to  kicking  and  abusing  me  most  un¬ 
mercifully. 

“  I  was  now  conveyed  down  to  the  sea-side,  and,  shortly 
after,  carried  on  board  the  slaver,  and  thrust  down  into 
the  hold,  amongst  a  crowd  of  my  unfortunate  countrymen. 

“  In  three  weeks  after,  we  were  landed  at  Falmouth  in 
Jamaica,  and  sold  to  different  planters. 

“  It  was  my  good  fortune,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  bought 
by  a  worthy  man  of  the  name  of  Edgecombe,  an  English 
gentleman  who  had  always  been  remarkable  for  the  kindness 
with  which  he  treated  his  slaves,  making  them  as  happy  as 
the  nature  of  circumstances  would  admit.  In  this  happiness 
I  was  soon  a  partaker,  and  to  an  extent  which  I  had  but 
little  anticipated.  Mr  Edgecombe,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
for  what  reason,  soon  evinced  a  remarkable  degree  of  favour 
for  me.  I  saw  it,  was  delighted  with  it,  and  exerted  myself 
more  and  more  to  deserve  it.  My  good  master’s  partiality 
for  me  increased,  and  eventually  induced  him  to  take  me  into 
his  house  as  a  domestic  servant,  or  attendant.  In  this  capa¬ 
city,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquit  myself  so  much  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  when,  four  or  five  years  afterwards,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  he  carried  me  along  with  him.  On 
touching  British  ground,  I  was,  of  course,  a  fiee  man,  but  I 
still  continued  in  the  service  of  my  good  master,  and  would 
1  have  done  so  to  the  end  of  my  life,  had  not  his  ow n  tenui* 
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nated  prematurely.  Three  years  or  so  after  our  arrival  in 
England,  Mr  Edgecombe  died,  leaving  me  two  hundred 
guineas,  as  a  mark  of  his  sense,  as  he  was  pleased  to  express 
it  in  his  will,  of  the  fidelity  of  my  services.  With  this  sum, 

I  opened  a  public-house  in  Wapping,  thinking  that  I  might 
make  a  living  in  this  way,  by  seafaring  people,  and  others  of 
the  lower  classes.  But  my  knowledge  of  civilised  life,  as  it 
is  called,  nay,  even  of  the  English  language,  was  yet  too 
limited  to  enable  me  to  conduct  such  an  establishment  with 
any  chance  of  success.  My  colour,  too,  was  against  me.  In 
short,  I  was  robbed,  cheated,  abused,  and  insulted  on  all 
hands,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  eventually  ruined. 
Luckily,  however,  they  were  not  all  rogues  who  frequented 
my  house.  One  good  friend  I  found  amongst  them.  This 
was  the  steward  of  an  East  India  ship. 

“  On  my  failure  in  the  public-house  line,  this  friend  pro¬ 
cured  me  the  appointment  of  under  steward  on  board  of  an¬ 
other  East  India  ship.  In  two  years  after,  I  rose,  by  steady, 
civil,  and  honest  conduct,  I  believe,  to  be  head  steward. 
And  in  this  kind  of  employment  I  continued  for  about  ten 
years  ;  sailing  in  various  ships,  and  to  various  quarters  of  the 
world.  Having  saved  a  little  money,  I  have  now  quitted  the 
sea,  and,  with  more  experience  of  the  world,  and  more  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  ways  than  when  I  first  made  a  similar  attempt, 
have  opened  the  tavern  in  which  you  are  now  seated,  and  in 
which  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you.” 

Such,  then,  was  Everard’s  account  of  himself ;  and  it  left 
nothing  unexplained  or  unaccounted  for.  Between  eight  and 
nine  years  after  this — for  we  must  now  hurry  our  tale  to  a 
close — Joshua  Everard  died;  and,  as  he  had  never  been 
married,  left  his  entire  property,  to  which  a  prosperous 
business  in  the  line  of  life  he  had  last  adopted  had  added 
very  considerably,  to  Captain  Wood.  A  bequest  which  came 
most  seasonably  to  that  person,  as  he  had  some  time  before 
retired  from  the  sea  in  bad  health,  and  by  no  means  in  easy 
circumstances.  His  relative,  Captain  Watson,  had,  several 
years  previously,  gone  to  settle  with  his  family  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  they  never  again  met. 


THE  GAME  OF  LIFE. 

“  The  game  of  life  !  how  is  it  play’d — by  whom, 

For  what?  What  fearful  trickery 

To  gain  some  wretched  end  ;  and,  still  more  sad, 

How  much  of  mental  power,  which  ought  to  boast 
A  nobler  aim,  employ'd  for  means  the  basest ! 

’Tis  brave  to  see  two  knaves  engaged,  each  bent 
On  duping  his  opponent ;  but,  alas  ! 

There  are  some  nobler  victims — some  whose  fate 
Might  wring  hot  tears  of  blood  from  human  hearts.” 

— Old  Play, 

The  father  of  Walter  Augustus  Hamilton,  our  hero,  was  a 
man  who  sacrificed  everything  to  his  own  ease  and  comfort. 
It  was  a  matter  of  extreme  indifference  to  him  how  the 
world  wagged,  so  as  he  was  not  personally  inconvenienced 
thereby.  He  took  no  interest  in  its  affairs,  save  that  which 
teaches  us  to  “  eat,  drink,  and  bo  merry.”  Left  at  his  father’s 
death  with  a  well-stocked  farm,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  cash  to  carry  it  on  for  a  few  years, 
in  a  short  time  ho  rushed  headlong  to  ruin,  by  reason  of  his 
incapability  to  prevail  over  himself  to  use  a  little  exertion. 
Being  thus  forcibly  made  aware  of  his  inability  to  conduct 
business,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  place  himself  under  the 
control  of  some  one ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  so  far  over¬ 
came  his  inherent  laziness,  as  to  rise  one  morning  by  day¬ 
break,  adorn  himself  in  his  best  toggery,  and  walk  over  to 
Mrs  Wadset,  the  widow  of  an  opulent  and  respectable  linen- 


draper,  and  boldly  demand  her  hand  in  marriage.  The 
widow,  who  was  “  fat,  fair,  and  forty,”  and  exceedingly  de¬ 
sirous,  as  all  widows  are — ay,  and  young  maidens  too — of 
having  a  husband,  after  some  trifling  display  of  bashfulness, 
at  once  consented ;  and  a  few  weeks  thereafter  saw  her  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  dignities  of  Mrs  Hamilton.  This  lady  had  for 
her  dower,  besides  a  self-contained  house  of  three  stories  high, 
situated  in  Newington,  several  thousand  pounds  lent  out  at  in¬ 
terest  by  her  law-agents,  who  were  pretty  generally  esteemed 
to  be — however  extraordinary  it  may  appear — honest  men. 
Thus  was  Mr  Hamilton  at  once  provided  for. 

About  a  twelvemonth  after  their  union,  our  hero  was  born. 
His  earlier  years  were  passed  in  the  usual  way  in  which  the 
earlier  years  of  children  are  almost  invariably  passed — that  is 
to  say  he  was  fed  on  pap  and  mutton-broth,  cried  a  great 
deal,  and  was  exceedingly  troublesome  to  his  nurse.  When 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  five,  without  being  annoyed  with 
the  appearance  of  a  younger  brother  or  sister,  Mrs  Hamilton 
had  given  up  all  hopes  of  any  further  addition  to  her  family. 
She,  therefore,  resolved  that  her  only  son  should  become  a 
prodigy  of  learning.  He  was,  accordingly,  apprenticed  to 
the  mysteries  of  dancing,  fencing,  drawing,  and  music,  shortly 
afterwards ;  and,  on  reaching  his  tenth  year,  was  entered  as 
a  pupil  to  the  first  class  of  the  New  Academy  at  Silver-mills, 
then  just  opened — it  being,  in  Mrs  Hamilton’s  estimation,  a 
more  aristocratic  place  than  the  High  School,  and  at  which 
her  son  would  infallibly  mix  with  boys  his  superiors  in  birth 
and  station,  who  might  prove  of  much  advantage  to  his  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  world. 

Here  it  was  that  Walter  Augustus  formed  the  acquaint¬ 
anceship  of  a  boy  named  Poodle,  the  son  of  a  London  attor¬ 
ney,  who,  being  Walter’s  senior  by  two  years,  and  having 
received  his  early  education  in  England,  where  the  much-to- 
be-deprecated  system  of  “fagging”  exists,  deemed  the  Scotch 
boy  a  fit  subject  to  tyrannise  over.  Walter  Augustus,  though 
extremely  passionate,  was  a  sweet-tempered  boy  ;  and  he  bore 
Poodle’s  insults,  and  even  blows,  for  some  time,  with  the  most 
exemplary  patience,  until  one  day,  that  Poodle  having  broken 
a  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the  school  windows,  and  having 
sworn  that  Walter  was  the  culprit,  in  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  Walter  drew  forth  a  broken  clasp-knife,  which  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  pocket,  and  wounded  Poodle  in  the 
hand.  The  blood  flowed  plenteously ;  and  Poodle  was  not 
slow  in  telling  all  the  other  boys  in  the  class  of  Walter’s 
“  desperate  character.”  One  of  them,  in  particular,  taking 
upon  himself  the  gift  of  prophecy,  ventured  to  assert  that, 
some  day  or  other,  “  Walter  Hamilton  would  commit  a  mur¬ 
der  I”  Trivial  as  the  circumstance  was  from  which  the  boy 
made  this  wise  deduction,  Walter  could  not  dispel  from  his 
mind  the  idea  that  the  boy  really  spoke  of  his  future  fate  ; 
and,  for  years,  that  dreadful  sentence  never  left  his  memory. 

About  the  time  that  Walter  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
there  came  to  live,  for  a  short  time,  with  his  parents,  a  young 
lady,  the  daughter  of  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs  Hamilton. 
She  was  a  beautiful,  accomplished  woman,  of  twenty-two; 
and  for  her  Walter  conceived  a  violent  affection.  A  girl  of 
his  own  age  for  a  sweetheart  would  never  have  been  endur¬ 
able  ;  but  a  full-grown  and  beautiful  woman  was  just  the 
being  on  whom,  he  thought,  he  ought  to  bestow  his  love  ;  for 
he  read  novels,  and  the  pathetic  stories  in  the  magazines,  and 
deemed  himself  a  being  of  some  consequence.  He  loved 
melancholy  and  moonlight,  studied  Byron,  contemplated  the 
setting  sun,  and  wrote  serious  verses  upon  the  moon,  the 
trees,  the  flowers,  the  sea,  and  upon  everything  in  Nature. 
He  would  not  have  written  anything  lively  for  the  world  ; 
for  he  thought  fun  an  insult  to  his  feelings.  He  was  a  scholar 
and  a  poet :  and  he  had  long  been  wanting  to  fall  in  love  with 
somebody.  The  arrival  of  Miss  Stanford  at  his  father’s,  was 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  his  operations  in  the  field 
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of  Cupid  ;  but  the  affair  was  more  serious  than  he  could  have 
imagined — more  of  real  feeling  mingled  with  the  thing  than 
he  expected.  He  “never  told  his  love;”  but,  for  many 
months,  endeavoured  to  make  it  apparent  to  “  the  girl  of  his 
choice,”  by  every  possible  pathetical  mode.  He  looked  at  her 
till  he  could  look  no  longer ;  listened  to  her  every  word ; 
gathered  dowers  for  her,  and  when  they  were  dead  wept  over 
them  and  placed  them  next  his  heart.  He  read  to  her  all  the 
love  verses  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  day,  and 
affected  to  caress  little  children  in  her  presence.  He  thought 
of  her  in  her  absence,  till  his  thoughts  became  feelings ;  and 
what  was  begun,  as  a  matter  of  course,  terminated  in  real 
tenderness,  no  less  ridiculous. 

Finding  himself  alone  with  her  by  moonlight,  in  a  bower 
behind  the  house,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  seized  her  lily  hand, 
and  made  a  vehement  declaration  of  his  passion  ;  besought 
her  to  have  compassion  on  his  youth,  vowed  eternal  constancy, 
and  swore  he  could  not  live  without  her.  He  drew  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  happiness  of  married  life ;  talked  long  and 
warmly  upon  the  tyranny  of  parents  and  of  friends  ;  and, 
finally,  rising  with  the  subject,  assured  her  that  he  had  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  saved  off  his  “  piece  money ;”  and  be¬ 
sought  her  to  commit  herself  to  his  protection  and  elope  with 
him  that  night.  He  was  too  much  agitated,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  observe  the  effect  of  his  pleadings;  but  he  was  soon 
most  fearfully  enlightened ;  for  the  little  gipsy,  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  declaration,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  bursting 
into  a  loud  laugh  ran  out  of  the  bower.  To  add  to  A  alter  s 
misery,  the  cruel  girl,  a  week  after  this  event,  married  a  man 
of  thirty-four,  who,  as  Blackwood  says,  “  shaved  twice  a 
day  ;  ”  and,  no  doubt,  she  entertained  him  with  an  account 
of  the  smooth-faced  boy’s  presumption. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  the  further  attendance 
of  Walter  Augustus  Hamilton  at  the  academy.  At  the  end 
of  the  fifth  year,  he  was  transplanted  to  the  junior  Humanity 
Class  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  where,  if  he  did  not 
acquire  any  other  accomplishment,  he  was  taught,  by  the 
elder  boys,  to  get  deep  in  his  tailor’s  books,  smoke  cigars, 
drink  whisky  toddy,  and  strut  along  Princes  Street  every  day, 
with  the  most  devil-may-care  manner  imaginable.  There  is 
no  saying  to  what  results  such  precocious  beginnings  of  what 
is  termed  “fife”  might  have  led,  had  not  A  kilter  Augustus 
been  suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  true  condition  by 
the  death  of  his  mother ;  who,  having  been  defrauded  of  her 
patrimony  by  the  failure  of  those  who  held  it  in  trust,  had 
died  the  victim  of  a  broken  heart. 

Left  almost  alone  in  the  world — for  Walter  well  knew  that 
his  best  friend  was  gone— the  brilliant  prospects  he  had  looked 
forward  to  he  felt  were  fast  fading.  His  father  was  too  easy 
a  man  to  care  much  for  anything,  so  long  as  he  could  pro¬ 
cure  his  own  subsistence  without  any  exertion ;  for,  on  Mrs 
Hamilton’s  demise,  a  merchant,  who  had  known  her  and  her 
husband  from  their  childhood,  having  learned  the  cause  of 
her  death,  came  generously  forward,  and  offered  to  take  the 
house  in  Newington  off  Mr  Hamilton’s  hands,  upon  the  specu¬ 
lation  of  allowing  him  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  it  during  his 
lifetime.  To  this  Mr  Hamilton  at  once  consented.  The  pit¬ 
tance  thus  obtained,  however,  was  clearly  not  sufficient  to 
keep  both  father  and  son  ;  so  the  merchant,  before-mentioned, 
took  upon  himself  the  task  of  providing  a  situation  for  AY  alter 
Augustus,  which  he  did,  by  placing  him  behind  the  counter 
of  a  small  draper’s  shop  in  the  town  of  Leith.  Such  a  trade 
was  by  no  means  congenial  to  either  the  young  gentleman’s 
taste  or  feelings  ;  and  he  remonstrated  with  his  father  on  the 
subject.  Prayers,  entreaties,  and  protestations  were  all  in 
vain — AYalter  Augustus  was  sent  on  trial.  Three  days  were 
quite  enough  to  disgust  him  with  the  trade,  the  draper  him¬ 
self,  his  capacious,  vulgar,  red-faced  spouse,  their  three  ex¬ 
cruciatingly  ugly  daughters,  and  their  two  bandy-legged  sons. 


It  was  then  that  he  announced  to  that  amiable  set  of  persons 
his  intention  to  remove  himself  and  his  property,  consisting  of 
two  changes  of  linen,  Rede’s  “  Road  to  the  Stage,”  Shake¬ 
speare  in  one  volume,  and  Byron’s  “  Childe  Harold, 
whithersoever  it  might  please  the  fates  to  ordain. 

He  had  no  sooner  astonished  the  abominables  by  announc¬ 
ing  his  intention,  than  he  proceeded  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
It  was  in  June,  and  the  weather  was  warm,  even  for  the 
season.  He  walked  into  the  Links,  which  was  populated  by 
sundry  babes  and  grown-up  children,  all  engaged  in  the  then 
fashionable  game  of  cricket.  AVhat  a  delicious  afternoon  that 
was  !  AYalter  looked  upon  himself  as  one  who  had  escaped 
from  the  trammels  of  a  cruel  taskmaster. 

“  The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose.” 

Alas,  poor  boy!  he  little  knew  upon  what  a  villanous 
world  it  was  that  he  had  cast  himself.  He  walked  along  the 
sea-shore  towards  Portobello  *  and  as  he  gazed  upon  the  clear 
and  smooth-rolling  waters,  he  felt  not  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
Night  came  on,  and  the  chill  dews  fell  around.  He  crept 
into  a  field  upon  the  wayside ;  and  with  the  damp  grass  for 
his  couch,  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  for  his  pillow,  heaven  for 
his  canopy,  and  some  very  annoying  doubts  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  casting  away  a  bad  home  in  the  absence  of  a  better 
for  his  consolation,  he  fell  fast  asleep ;  nor  did  he  awaken 
until  the  following  morning,  when  Phcebus  took  the  liberty 
of  rousing  him. 

With  what  horror  did  AYalter  now  contemplate  his  deso¬ 
late  condition.  He  felt  weak  and  stiff  about  the  joints ;  and 
it  was  not  till  he  had  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  set  his  blood 
once  more  in  vigorous  circulation,  that  he  could  shake  off  the 
idea  of  utter  helplessness  and  outcast  misery.  Unknowing 
what  course  next  to  pursue,  and  heedless  how  he  was  going,  he 
walked  listlessly  and  sadly  towards  Edinburgh  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  he  found  himself,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  in  front  of 
the  Register  Office,  that  he  awoke  to  a  knowledge  of  Ins 
whereabouts 

To  return  to  his  father,  and  talk  to  him  about  the  debasing 
vulgarity  of  the  people  he  had  been  placed  with,  seemed  to 
AAralter  a  throwing  away  of  labour  and  argument;  and  to 
speak  to  him  of  what  he  considered  himself  fit  for,  and  even 
yet  might  become,  would,  he  felt  convinced,  only  lead  him  to 
shrink  from  what  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  do ;  and, 
with  these  considerations,  he  resolved  never  again  to  see  his 
father  until  he  could  say— “  I  have  struggled,  and  I  have 
conquered.” 

The  sale  of  his  copy  of  “  Childe  Harold  ”  procured  for 
AValter  the  means  of  purchasing  a  breakfast;  and  he  stept 
into  a  coffeehouse,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  dire  hiatus 
valde  deflendus  which  his  stomach  loudly  called  for.  AYliile 
breakfast  was  preparing,  he  took  up  a  newspaper  ;  and  hap¬ 
pening  to  glance  over  the  advertisement  columns  his  eye  met 
that  of — 

“  AAr anted  —  A  smart,  intelligent,  and  well-educated 
youth. 

“Apply  to  Humphrey  M'Swine,  S.S.C.” 

“  Here  is  an  opening  for  some  enterprising  young  fellow, ” 
thought  AYalter ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  thinking  himself 
just  cut  out  for  the  situation— all  the  epithets  in  which  the 
advertisement  abounded,  answering,  in  his  estimation,  his 
own  description.  Breakfast  over,  he  hurried  off,  in  remark¬ 
ably  high  spirits,  to  Humphrey  M'Swine’s  residence,  which 
was  situated  in  a  narrow  lane  somewhere  in  the  New  Town. 
How  he  rubbed  up  his  Latin,  and  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 
as  he  stood  upon  the  door  step  waiting  the  servant’s  obedi¬ 
ence  of  his  tintinnabulary  summons  :  how  he  rejoiced  amid 
his  trepidation  that  he  had  once  read  Erskine’s  “  Institutes 
of  the  Law  of  Scotland,”  and  also  “  Thomson  upon  Bills.” 

Vain  rejoicing  !  The  door  at  length  was  opened  by  a  red* 
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faced,  red-elbowed,  and  remarkably  adipose  damsel,  wlio,  while 
Walter  asked  tor  Mr  M'S  wine,  and  told  her  that  he  had 
called  in  reference  to  an  advertisement  which  had  appeared 
in  the  papers,  employed  one  hand  in  wiping  with  her  apron 
the  grease  which  she  had  laid  upon  the  door  handle  with  the 
other.  She  then  decamped,  leaving  Walter  to  gaze  into  the 
gloomy  lobby,  or  otherwise  amuse  himself  till  her  return. 
He  was  not  kept  long  in  waiting,  but  forthwith  was  shown 
into  Mr  M ‘Swine’s  business-room. 

“  Oh !  ”  said  Mr  Humphrey  M'Swine,  with  a  strong  High¬ 
land  accent,  from  behind  a  pile  of  printed  law  papers, 
arranged  on  a  business  table  for  show,  “you  are  the  lad  that 
wants  the  place,  are  you  ?  Have  you  ever  been  in  service 
before  ?  ” 

Walter  replied  in  the  negative. 

“  Never  been  in  service  yet !  ”  exclaimed  the  northern  attor¬ 
ney,  with  as  sharp  and  suspicious  a  look  as  such  a  bull¬ 
headed  monster  could  call  up.  “  How  have  you  lived 
then  ?  ” 

“  I  have  just  come  from  college,”  answered  Walter ;  but 
this  explanation  made  anything  but  the  favourable  impression 
he  had  anticipated. 

“And  what  can  you  do,  sir?”  was  the  next  inquiry. 

Walter  stated  his  capabilities  as  modestly  and  briefly  as 
considerable  natural  vanity  and  a  vehement  desire  of  em¬ 
ployment  would  allow  him. 

With  wonder  impressed  upon  his  bull-dog-like  counte¬ 
nance,  the  solicitor  heard  him  to  the  end,  and  then  asked 
— “  What  sort  of  a  place  the  young  shentleman  expected  ?  ” 

“  That  of  copying  clerk,”  replied  Walter. 

“  Oich,  oich,  ye  ’ll  no  dee  here — awa,  awa  wi’  ye.  There ’s 
no  employment  for  the  likes  of  you.  I  writes  all  my  papers 
and  conducts  all  my  business  myself.  What  I  want  is  a  boy 
to  clean  boots  and  knives,  to  open  the  door,  run  messages, 
and  mak  himself  generally  useful ;  for  I  cannot  bide  to  have 
women  servants  aboot  my  house — they  ’re  sae  extravagant. 
They  never  can  buy  beef  without  bones.  Awa  wi’  ye,  sir — 
out  of  my  house.” 

And  Walter  did  go  out  of  his  house,  but  not  without  feel¬ 
ing  a  strong  inclination  to  give  the  low  Highlander  a  beating 
for  his  insolence.  He  saw,  however,  he  was  not  able  for  such 
an  effort;  so  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  pocket  the  affront, 
and  go  away  peaceably ;  but  this  repulse  caused  him  more 
sharp  and  lasting  agony  than  any  other  event  in  his  after  life. 

“Alone,  alone — all,  all  alone,”  like  Coleridge’s  ancient 
mariner,  as  Walter  Hamilton  was,  he  did  not  at  first  know 
what  course  next  to  pursue ;  but  after  an  hour’s  minute 
deliberation,  his  resolution  was  made.  Disposing  of  his 
remaining  books,  he  departed  from  Edinburgh,  with  ten 
shillings  in  his  purse,  and  a  change  of  linen  in  a  small  paper 
parcel,  and  took  the  road  to  Glasgow.  With  occasional 
helps  from  empty  carts  and  the  backs  of  stage-coaches,  he 
contrived  to  reach  Airdrie  that  night,  where  he  slept,  and 
next  day  he  set  foot  in  the  Trongate  of  Glasgow,  just  as  the 
High  Church  was  striking  eleven.  After  regaling  himself 
with  the  most  popular  viands  of  that  interesting  city,  viz., 
pies  and  porter,  and  taking  a  quiet  stroll  through  the  crowd¬ 
ed  streets,  he  proceeded  to  the  Broomielaw,  from  which  a 
steamer  was  just  starting  for  Greenock.  He  entered  as  a  steer¬ 
age  passenger,  and  was  soon  sailing  down  the  magnificent 
Clyde  at  a  rapid  rate.  On  reaching  Greenock,  Walter's  first 
act  was  to  exchange  his  coat  for  a  sailor’s  jacket,  and  his 
boots  for  a  pair  of  pumps.  That  accomplished,  he  took  a 
boat,  and  boarded  a  frigate  lying  off  the  shore. 

When  he  got  on  board,  the  captain  was  at  dinrer.  Walter 
wrote  a  hasty  note  telling  his  business.  He  was  desired  to 
wait ;  and  he  had  ample  leisure  to  learn  such  particulars 
from  the  seamen  as  might  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  expected 
interview,  ere  ho  was  summoned  to  attend. 


“  Been  to  sea  before  ?  ”  inquired  the  captain,  after  Walter 
had  been  ushered  into  the  cabin. 

“  Never,  sir,  since  I  was  a  mere  child ;  but  I  have  always 
had  a  wish  to  be  so.” 

“  Humph  !  You  wrote  this  note  ?  ” 

“  I  did,  sir,”  said  Walter. 

“ Do  you  understand  any  other  language  than  English?” 

“  French,  perfectly ;  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  much 
less  so.” 

The  captain  turned  to  his  brother  officers ;  and  Walter 
could  see  him  smile,  which  he  had  at  once  set  down  as  a 
favourable  omen.  “I  shall  be  shipped,”  he  thought,  “and 
rise  by  my  own  daring  and  my  own  zeal.”  His  dream  was 
soon  dispelled. 

“It  is  as  I  suspected,”  said  the  captain,  when  he  at 
length  broke  silence.  “Your  learning  and  your  manners 
assort  very  ill  with  your  coarse  jacket.  Believe  me,  boy, 
you  have  done  ill  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  your  home : 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  hardships  of  the  situation  you 
solicit;  and  before  you  were  a  week  on  board,  you  would 
curse  yourself  for  volunteering,  and  me  for  accepting  your 
services.  I  shall  cause  you  to  be  put  ashore  immediately ; 
and  though  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  whatever  course 
you  may  feel  inclined  to  adopt,  I  beg  of  you  to  think  to-night 
of  your  parents,  and  to  turn  homewards,  and  relieve  their 
sufferings.” 

Little  did  the  captain  know  that  he  was  giving  an  advice 
to  one  who  could  not  follow  it ;  that  he  was  speaking  to  one 
who  was  homeless,  motherless,  and  the  son  of  a  father  who 
would  not  have  given  himself  the  smallest  trouble  to  save 
him  from  starvation  or  the  hulks. 

Walter  could  not  reply ;  but  his  downcast  countenance  and 
burning  cheeks  merely  served  to  confirm  the  captain  in  the 
opinion  he  had  formed  of  him.  Handing  him  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  the  captain  bade  him 
farewell,  and  placed  him  in  the  care  of  a  warrant  officer, 
whom  he  desired  to  see  him  safely  landed.  Walter  leapt  into 
the  boat,  the  oars  groaned  in  the  row-locks,  and  their  drip¬ 
ping  blades  flashed  in  the  moonlit  sea.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
was  again  on  shore. 

After  standing  stupidly  gazing  upon  the  returning  boat 
until  he  could  no  longer  see  her,  Walter,  with  a  very  blank 
countenance,  retraced  his  steps  to  the  “  Troger  ”  with  whom 
he  had  left  his  coat  and  his  boots ;  and,  after  much  haggling, 
got  them  back  in  exchange  for  the  blue  jacket  and  the 
pumps,  upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  two-and-sixpence.  He 
slept  that  night  in  Greenock,  after  having  debated  with  him¬ 
self  as  to  what  he  would  try  next ;  and,  as  usual,  came  to  a 
determination .  He  bethought  him  of  becoming  a  stage  player. 
The  stage  had,  all  his  life,  been  looked  on  as  the  place  to 
which  he  could  fly  when  neglected  by  the  world.  From  his 
earliest  infancy  he  was  madly  and  enthusiastically  attached 
to  theatricals ;  but  these  were  the  first  moments  he  ever 
seriously  resolved  to  enter  into  the  profession.  There  was 
no  theatre  open  in  Greenock  at  that  season,  but  having  as¬ 
certained  that  a  company  were  performing  at  Helensburgh, 
he  set  out  early  the  next  morning  for  that  beautiful  watering- 
place,  and  reached  it  soon  after  noon.  He  soon  found  out 
the  theatre  ;  and  having  ascertained  the  manager’s  residence, 
speedily  stood  before  that  august  personage ;  for,  unlike  the 
managers  of  great  towns,  he  was  “  very  easy  of  access  ;  ”  and, 
after  mentioning  his  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  company 
of  Thespians,  he  was  engaged,  at  a  liberal  salary  of  twelve 
shillings  a-week,  “  to  go  on  ”  as  a  miscellaneous  leader  of  an 
awkward  squad  of  supernumeraries,  intended  to  represent  a 
regiment  of  soldiers,  and  occasionally  to  appear  in  the  line  of 
“  a  walking  gentleman.”  It  was  by  the  greatest  good  luck 
that  he  even  got  this  appointment ;  for,  there  being  a  vacancy 
in  the  company,  the  manager  had  received,  by  post,  at  least 
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twenty  offers  to  supply  it ;  and  lie  was  just  on  tlie  eve  of 
writing  to  engage  a  Mr  Buggins  from  Dumfries,  when  Walter 
called ;  and  liis  genteel  appearance,  and  willingness  to  per¬ 
form  that  very  night,  at  once  secured  for  him  the  engage¬ 
ment. 

Behold  our  hero,  now  fairly  entered  at  last  on  the  arduous 
duties  of  a  profession,  such  as  it  is,  and  hi  which  he  was  to 
experience  many  vicissitudes.  Lit  tle  do  those  mistaken  pietists, 
who  rail  against  the  theatre  as  an  unchristian  diversion, 
know  of  the  “  many  miseries  ”  which  attend  the  life  of  a  poor 
player,  doomed  to  wandering  and  privation.  If  they  did, 
they  would,  perhaps,  pause  ere  they  ventured  to  write  one 
line  against  him,  particularly  as  they  have  no  convincing 
argument  to  advance.  Subject  to  the  despotic  sway  of  a 
manager,  hard  wrought  and  ill  paid,  bearing 

“  The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely;  ” 

and  all  in  the  delusive  hope  of  one  day  procuring  an  engage¬ 
ment  in  London,  and  there,  by  a  display  of  those  extraordinary 
abilities  which  they  imagine  themselves  to  possess,  gaining 
wealth  and  fame,  and  all  those  joys  the  world  can  give. 
Many,  very  many,  are  doomed  to  a  player’s  life  from  their 
infancy ;  then1  fathers  were  actors  before  them,  and  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  rising  above  “  the  beggarly  profes¬ 
sion,”  should  such  be  their  earnest  wish.  A  young  and 
pretty  female,  “  orphaned  and  without  a  home,”  thus  left,  with 
no  other  means  to  resort  to  for  her  subsistence,  is  greatly  to  be 
pitied.  The  managers  of  theatres,  provincial  ones  in  par¬ 
ticular,  on  whom  such  girls  are  ever  dependent,  are  great 
bashaws,  and  if  their  roving  eyes  should  take  a  fancy  to  any 
of  these  “  sweet-speaking  pieces  of  womanhood.”  in  their  un¬ 
protected  state,  they  have  no  power  of  resistance  :  threats  of 
starvation,  and,  in  some  cases,  actual  starvation,  are  resorted 
to,  and  such  arbitrary  measures  go  a  good  way  towards  the 
subjugation  of  the  unyielding  fan  one. 

The  first  character  in  which  Walter  made  his  appearance 
on  the  stage  was  that  of  an  anonymous  Highlander  in  “  Rob 
Roy,”  there  being  no  time  for  him  to  prepare  a  speaking  part. 
The  next  morning,  the  manager  told  him  that  he  had  selected 
a  sweet  little  character  for  him  to  appear  in  that  very  night, 
and  handed  him  the  book  to  commence  his  studies.  This 
sweet  little  character  was  no  other  than  Darby,  in  “  The 
Poor  Soldier  ” — a  character  in  which  he  was  not  likely  to  cut 
a  good  figure.  However,  he  had  no  choice ;  but,  taking  the 
book,  he  retired  to  the  upper  end  of  the  stage,  and,  pacing 
to  and  fro,  commenced  his  studies.  In  a  short  time,  he  was 
able  to  go  over  the  part  with  great  correctness ;  and  before 
he  left  the  theatre,  at  four  o’clock,  he  was  “  dead  per¬ 
fect.” 

During  the  day,  Walter  had  been  troubled  with  certain 
qualms  which  young  actors  are  subject  to;  and  when  the 
night  came,  it  was  with  a  palpitating  heart  that  he  went  to 
the  theatre.  What  a  state  of  nervous  agitation  he  was  in, 
when  he  peeped  through  a  hole  in  the  curtain  and  saw  that 
the  house  was  full.  He  was  told  by  his  comrades  to  keep  up 
his  spirits,  and  never  to  mind  the  fright,  as  it  would  just  be 
one  plunge,  and  then  all  would  be  over. 

“  My  advice  to  you,  young  man,”  said  Mr  Spiggles,  the 
leading  tragedian,  “  is  to  regard  those  heads  you  see  sticking 
up  in  the  pit  there  as  so  many  full-grown  cabbages.” 

Though  Walter  felt  their  kindness  in  thus  attempting  to 
encourage  him,  it  was  without  effect.  He  trembled  from 
head  to  foot ;  so  much  so,  that  he  could  hardly  put  on  the 
dress,  which  had  the  additional  drawback  of  being  too  small 
for  him.  It  was  of  light  blue,  and  had  evidently  been  made 
to  fit  one  of  a  grayhoundish  description ;  and  Walter  was  a 
stout-built  young  man,  of  fair  proportion.  When,  therefore 
he  succeeded  in  pushing  himself  into  the  “mutton  case,”  he 
felt  completelv  pinned  in ;  his  arms  stuck  out,  and  he  had 
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not  the  power  to  draw  them  in  again.  Had  he  been  con¬ 
fined  in  a  strait  jacket,  he  could  not  have  felt  so  uncomfort¬ 
able  ;  yet  in  this  state  he  walked  on  the  stage  like  a  male¬ 
factor  going  to  execution.  His  appearance  rvas  greeted  by 
an  uproarious  laugh  from  all  parts  of  the  house ;  and  some 
of  the  least  sympathising  among  the  audience  shouted  out — 
“A  tailor!  a  tailor!”  This  was  annihilation.  Walter 
tried  to  speak ;  but  his  mouth  was  so  dry  and  parched,  that, 
although  he  opened  it,  and  made  the  form  of  speaking,  he 
could  emit  no  sound.  The  laughing  and  shouting  continued. 
Strong  indignation  conquered  the  feeling  of  fright :  he  shut 
his  eyes  to  keep  out  the  light,  and  spoke  all  the  words  boldly 
and  loudly,  but  without  “  the  slightest  taste  of  the  brogue ;  ” 
and  no  sooner  had  he  finished  his  task,  than  he  rushed  off, 
lest  his  terror  should  have  caused  him  to  drop  down  on 
the  stage.  The  next  scene  he  managed  a  little  better,  and 
obtained  the  honour  of  the  manager’s  approving  nod. 

“’Twill  do  in  time,”  said  he;  “nothing  but  fright. 
Soon  rub  the  rust  off.  You’ve  got  a  pretty  voice.  I  will 
give  you  a  serious  part  next  night.  Take  the  book  to-night, 
and  come  perfect  to  rehearsal  to-morrow.” 

Walter  was  glad  his  task  was  over ;  and  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  he  emerged  from  the  theatre  with  the  sum  of 
one-and-fourpence  in  his  pocket — the  amount  of  his  share 
for  that  night’s  performance,  which  had  been  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  well  attended. 

On  his  return  to  his  lodgings— for  his  genteel  appearance 
had  gained  him  a  room  in  a  tolerably-respectable  house,  on 
condition  of  defraying  his  expenses  nightly— he  threw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  his  landlady,  and  handed  over  to  her  his 
one  shilling  and  fourpence  ;  but,  as  she  expected  a  larger  sum 
— having,  besides  his  bed,  provided  him  with  two  dinners  and 
a  breakfast,  and  having  heard  that  the  players  had  had  a  full 
house — she  received  it  with  a  gloomy  countenance,  such  as  a 
landlady  alone  can  exhibit  when  she  demands  her  rent,  and 
her  poor  lodger  has  nothing  with  which  to  pay  it.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Walter  explained  to  her  the  deductions  that  had 
been  made  from  the  general  receipts ;  and,  Heaven  knows ! 
in  a  sharing  company  they  are  tremendous.  She  was  not 
aware  of  anything  of  that  nature  ;  and  all  the  eloquence  he 
could  use  was  of  no  avail  to  convince  her  that  he  had  not  re¬ 
tained  the  greater  portion  in  his  own  keeping :  so  they  parted 
with  mutual  displeasure,  Walter  supperless  to  his  couch,  and 
she  to  her  own  room,  vowing  vengeance  against  the  swindling 
stroller.  It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  after  a  whole 
day  and  night’s  labour  at  the  theatre,  and  after  such  a  recep¬ 
tion  as  this,  Walter  could  be  in  a  fine  mood  for  study ;  yet  he 
proceeded  to  open  his  book,  and  set  to  work,  as  much  to 
divert  his  mind  from  annoyance,  as  to  persevere  in  his  new 
calling,  and,  by  dint  of  application,  endeavour  to  qualify  him¬ 
self  for  some  better  theatre,  where  he  might  jn’ocure  the 
means  of  existence.  The  new  part  he  had  assigned  to  him, 
was  Itosse,  in  the  tragedy  of  “  Macbeth.”  He  liked  it;  and 
when  one  likes  a  part,  they  are  usually  at  the  utmost  pains  to 
qualify  themselves  to  represent  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
He  did  so ;  and,  before  he  slept,  made  himself  what  is  called 
“  rough  perfect  ”  in  it.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  well 
knowing  that  he  had  no  chance  for  breakfast,  he  sallied  forth, 
book  in  hand.  He  chose  the  most  unfrequented  paths  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde;  and  by  eleven  o’clock,  the  hour  of 
rehearsal,  had  got  the  words  so  perfect,  that  he  could  say 
them  without  making  a  single  mistake. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  Walter  observed  almost  all  his  new 
companions  adjourn  together  to  enjoy  themselves  in  a  tavern. 
They  had  not  been  so  foolish  as  he  had  been,  to  give  their 
thankless  hostesses  all,  or  even  a  part  of  their  last  night’s 
share.  They  had  more  experience  than  Walter,  and  could 
brave  the  storm  with  a  much  better  grace.  Being  in  no  ca¬ 
pacity  to  join  them,  Walter  slunk  off  unobserved  to  his 
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solitary  walk.  That  day  his  diet  was  of  the  kind  with  which 
strolling  players  in  particular  are  extremely  well  acquainted, 
and  designate  by  the  title  of  “  beef  and  greens :  ”  that  is  to 
say,  they  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  cows  grazing  the 
meadows.  However,  the  approaching  bustle  of  the  night, 
and  the  preparation  of  dressing  for  the  piece,  the  lively  sallies 
of  the  performers,  and  the  pomposity  of  the  manager,  super- 
added  to  a  relapse  of  his  disease  of  the  preceding  night,  usu¬ 
ally  called  “  stage  fright,”  most  effectually  dispelled  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  He  spoke  the  part  in  fear  and  trembling— he  could 
not  be  expected  to  act  it.  Ho  was  tolerated ;  and  received, 
after  the  business  was  over,  the  sum  of  livepence,  and  tw  o 
ends  of  candle ! 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  method  and  regularity  a  pro¬ 
vincial  company  of  actors  will  go  through  their  performance 
to  a  house  containing  one  individual  at  full  price,  and  about 
half-a-dozen  at  half-price ;  for  this  is  about  the  usual  com¬ 
plement  of  audience,  even  though  the  company  should  be  a 
good  one.  And  it  was  with  this  “profession”  that  Walter 
had  allied  himself,  in  the  vain  hope  of  rising  above  poverty. 
He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  two  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  an  actor — energy  and  attention.  This  the  manager 
loon  discovered  ;  and  finding  that  Walter  had  no  objections, 
after  a  little  practice,  to  perform  the  duties  of  prompter,  be¬ 
sides  appearing  on  the  stage,  he  felt  highly  delighted,  as  it 
allowed  himself  greater  leisure;  and  Walter’s  time,  except 
four  hours  allowed  him  for  sleep,  was  accordingly  completely 
engrossed,  and  no  additional  pay  tendered  him.  The  result 
of 'all  which  was,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  short  season,  he  had 
become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  an  actor’s  life  ;  but,  as 
nothing  better  presented  itself,  he  applied  for  and  received  an 
engagement  in  England.  Within  two  years,  many  were  the 
country  towns  he  visited  in  the  capacity  of  stroller,  but  at 
none  of  them  did  he  ever  procure  so  much  of  this  world’s 
wealth  at  one  time  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  comfortable 
supper.  It  was  while  in  this  unenviable  state  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  father.  He 
was  utterly  devoid  of  the  means  of  travelling  to  Scotland,  nor 
did  he  know  any  one  who  could  lend  him  a  shilling ;  so  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  feed  upon  the  bitter 
reflection  that  a  stranger’s  hand  had  smoothed  his  father’s 
dying  pillow,  a  stranger’s  hand  would  place  him  in  the  grave. 
An  instance  of  the  destitution  to  which  Walter  was  reduced 
may  here  be  mentioned : — Once  being  engaged  to  play  at 
Shipton,  and  having  travelled  upwards  of  seventy  miles  to  the 
scene  of  action,  he  arrived  there  in  company  with  three  other 
heroes  of  the  sock  and  buskin.  Not  one  of  them  had  a  single 
halfpenny  in  his  pocket ;  and  on  waiting  on  the  manager, 
they  discovered  that  he  was  as  “  short  ”  as  themselves  ;  but  he 
gave  them  the  assurance  (a  commodity  with  which  managers 
are  always  plentifully  supplied)  that,  in  a  day  or  two,  the 
theatre  would  open  ;  that  the  magistrates  had  given  permis¬ 
sion  ;  fine  large  barn  bespoke  ;  capital  theatrical  town  ; 
always  good  benefits,  and  salary  sure.  Soothed  by  so  bril¬ 
liant  a  prospect,  Walter  and  his  three  companions  adjourned 
to  a  public-house,  where  they  made  known  their  profession 
to  the  landlord,  and  concluded  an  agreement  for  board  and 
lodging  at  very  moderate  terms  :  an  excellent  supper  and  bed 
followed.  Several  days  passed  very  delightfully  in  walking, 
angling,  and  other  “  pleasant  pastimes,”  interspersed  with 
good  breakfasts,  dinners,  teas,  and  suppers ;  when,  lo !  the 
manager  entered  their  sitting-room  one  morning,  with  despair 
in  his” countenance,  and  stated  that  an  unexpected  opposition 
had  taken  place  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  who  had 
withdrawn  their  permission  for  the  opening  of  a  theatre,  and 
was  afraid  they  should  be  compelled  to  leave  the  town.  That 
very  day  the  company  was  broken  up,  and  our  party  were 
left  to  consider  how  they  should  discharge  their  bill  for  a 
reek’s  board  and  lodging,  v'kich  the  landlady  had  just 


handed  them,  accompanied  with  a  cruelly  suspicious  glance. 
This  was  at  eleven  o’clock  on  a  Saturday  forenoon.  They 
walked  out  to  plan  ways  and  means,  and  returned  to  their 
accustomed  dinner.  None  was  forthcoming.  Thought  that 
the  folks  of  Shipton  might  not  eat  dinners  upon  a  Saturday, 
so  waited  patiently  for  tea  :  none  appeared.  Supper,  not  a 
cheeseparing.  Went  to  bed ;  rose  on  Sunday  morning  to 
breakfast :  saw  nothing  but  a  bare  table  and  angry  looks. 
At  length,  literally  famished,  Walter  Augustus  Hamilton,  the 
oracle  of  the  party,  waited  on  the  landlady,  and  solicited 
something  for  himself  and  companions  to  eat.  It  was  stoutly 
refused  ;  not  a  morsel  would  be  given  till  the  bill  was  paid. 
One  o’clock  arrived,  and  the  party,  looking  out  of  the  tavern 
window  into  the  street,  experienced  the  tortures  of  Tantalus, 
in  witnessing  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  joints,  pies,  &c.,  from 
the  neighbouring  bakehouses. 

Eight-and-twenty  hours  had  elapsed,  and  not  a  morsel 
had  entered  their  mouths.  Again  was  the  landlady  entreat¬ 
ed  ;  but  no,  the  bill  must  first  be  paid.  Another  hour  passed, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  people  who  had  been  starved 
to  death,  and  other  equally  interesting  topics,  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and,  to  their  surprise,  in  walked  the  land¬ 
lord,  who  had  been  from  home  all  day,  with  a  quartern  loaf, 
some  cheese,  and  a  pot  of  porter.  He  placed  them  on  the 
table,  and  told  them  to  eat,  but  added  that,  in  the  morning, 
he  would  take  them  before  a  magistrate.  The  eatables  were 
speedily  demolished  ;  and,  hunger  being  somewhat  appeased, 
gentle  hints  were  uttered  of  the  necessity  of  getting  out  of 
the  house  and  the  town  as  fast  as  possible.  W alter  suggested 
that,  as  he  had  a  pair  of  inexpressibles,  a  decent  shirt,  and  a 
few  “  properties  ”  in  his  bedroom,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  de¬ 
camp  without  them.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  bed¬ 
room,  and,  after  drawing  on  his  trousers,  and  putting  on  his 
other  shirt,  and  a  waistcoat  or  so,  above  their  legitimate 
brethren,  returned  to  his  companions  wonderfully  increased 
in  bulk.  The  plan  was  much  admired,  and  likewise  adopted 
by  them.  And  now  came  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  of  the 
house.  It  was  a  fine  summer’s  evening,  and  the  window  of 
the  room  they  occupied  was  thrown  up.  Walter  looked  into 
the  street,  suggested  an  egress  thereby,  which  had  scarcely 
been  proposed,  when  the  shrill  and  angry  voice  of  the  land¬ 
lady  was  heard  in  the  stairs,  exclaiming — “Where  be  the 
shirts  as  was  on  the  bed  ?  ”  This  Avas  the  signal  for  despera¬ 
tion  :  the  party  leaped  from  the  window  into  the  street,  and 
ran  Avith  all  speed  out  of  the  toAvn ;  and  it  was  not  till  they 
reached  a  corn-field,  some  two  miles  from  thence,  that  they 
ventured  to  halt  and  take  breath,  Avhere  they  disencumbered 
themselves  of  their  superfluous  apparel,  and  proceeded  to 
Northampton  in  great  glee. 

The  next  toAvn  at  which  Walter  thought  it  likely  he  avouI d 
procure  an  engagement  Avas  Carlisle.  He  had  to  travel  all 
the  Avay  on  foot,  and  a  mighty  long  way  he  found  it,  for  he  had 
not  much  “  to  come  and  go  upon.”  ToAvards  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  in  crossing  a  by-road  through  a  forest,  near 
the  base  of  the  mountain  of  Skiddaw,  he  Avas  accosted  by  tAvo 
men  in  tattered  garments,  with  clubbed  sticks  in  their  hands, 
with — 

“  Which  Avay  are  you  going,  my  boy  ?  ” 

Walter’s  beard  Avas  of  a  fortnight’s  groAvth,  and  he  looked 
as  rough  and  as  uncouth  as  either  of  them.  He  told  them 
he  Avas  a  stranger  to  the  country,  and  hardly  knew  Avhich  way 
he  was  going. 

“  Come,  then,”  said  one  of  them,  “  let ’s  see  Avliat  you  are 
made  of.  Turn  out  your  pockets.” 

On  this  Walter  threw  open  his  greatcoat — dreAV  forth  his 
stage  dagger ;  and  they  started  back,  not  expecting,  seem¬ 
ingly,  to  find  him  armed. 

“Hark  ye,  my  friends,"  said  Walter,  brandishing  his  tin- 
foil  dagger,  “  I  am  one  of  the  desperate  ones,  and  have  more 
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need  of  protection  than  to  be  rifled.  I  am  flying  from  the 
poverty  of  the  world;  and  if  you  can  point  out  to  me 
any  way  to  better  my  fortune,  I  shall  feel  extremely  ob¬ 
liged  to  you.” 

“Will  you  be  one  of  us  ?”  asked  the  first  speaker. 

“What  are  you?”  naturally  inquired  Walter. 

“  We  are,”  returned  he,  “  part  of  a  company  who  dwell 
in  this  forest,  and  lead  a  very  easy,  undisturbed  life.  We  are 
sworn  friends  to  each  other,  and  live  by  marauding.” 

“That  is  to  say,”  retorted  Walter,  “you  are  a  gang  of 
rascals  ;  ”  but,  checking  himself  for  the  asperity  of  the  term, 
on  reflecting  that  it  is  the  polite  and  the  witty  only  who  can 
bear  raillery,  he  said — “  Come,  my  lads,  I  don’t  mean  to 
affront  you.  You  maybe  as  great  in  your  way  as  the  best  of 
men  are  in  theirs.  You,  perhaps,  act  but  as  the  rest  of  the 
world — that  is,  you  do  no  right,  take  no  wrong,  keep  what 
you  get,  and  get  what  you  can  ;  plunder  those  only  who  have 
not  heart  to  give ;  live  an  independent  life  upon  the  fat  of  the 
land ;  and  kill  your  own  mutton.  Come,  lead  on — I  ’ll  see 
your  company  1  ” 

“  Bat  we  must  know,”  said  one  of  them,  “  what  likeli¬ 
hood  there  is  of  your  continuing  with  us,  and  that  you  will 
not  betray  us.” 

“  My  poverty,”  replied  Walter,  “  is  the  best  security  for 
my  not  quitting  an  easy,  independent  life ;  and,  as  I  shall  be 
but  one  among  many,  if  I  prove  treacherous,  pistol  me.” 

“  Agreed  !  ”  cried  they.  “  Give  us  your  hand.” 

Then  one  of  them  pulled  a  gin  bottle  from  his  pocket, 
and  asked  Walter  “  if  he  would  have  a  sup  ?  ”  Walter  drank 
with  them  as  a  ratification  of  their  covenant,  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  them. 

During  the  way,  they  informed  Walter  that  their  company 
consisted  of  seventeen  stout  men,  between  twenty  years  of  age 
and  fifty,  and  that  it  was  of  many  years  standing.  Not  put¬ 
ting  the  greatest  confidence  in  these  his  new  friends,  Walter 
made  them  walk  before  him,  saying  that  “  as  they  became 
better  acquainted,  he  probably  should  not  be  so  distrustful.” 
They  took  what  he  said  in  good  part,  and  told  him  “  they 
thought  they  should  reach  their  place  of  rendezvous  by  the 
hour  of  meeting,  which  was  eleven  o’clock.”  They  led  him 
through  many  intricate  and  by-paths  ;  and  Walter  observed 
that  though  they  passed  several  foresters,  none  took  any  more 
notice  than  merely  looking  back  after  he  and  his  companions 
had  passed  them.  One  person,  indeed,  stopped,  and  men¬ 
tioned  to  Nim,  (which  was  the  name  of  the  ruffian  who  had 
spoken  first  to  Walter,)  that  his  henroost  had  been  robbed 
the  night  before,  and  he  was  anxious  to  know  whether  any  of 
their  friends  knew  anything  about  it.  Nim  assured  him  he 
could  speak  for  himself,  “  ay,  indeed,”  he  added,  “  and  for 
the  whole  company.”  For,  it  would  appear  they  suffered  no 
plunder  in  the  place,  if  they  could  help  it,  but  what  they 
committed  themselves. 

“We  act  with  generosity,”  Nim  told  Walter,  as  they  pur¬ 
sued  their  journey,  “and  never  take  but  from  those  who  can 
afford  to  lose.” 

“  It  would  be  happy  for  this  country,”  observed  Walter, 
“  if  all  men  could  boast  the  same  ;  for  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
the  wretched  ever  to  be  the  prey  of  the  rapacious.” 

“  Ecod,  Nim  !  ”  said  Trig — (for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
other  honourable  scoundrel  whom  Walter  had  been  pleased 
to  take  by  the  hand ;)  “  this  seems  to  be  a  good  fellow — he 
must  be  our  ruler  next  year.” 

To  this  mark  of  approbation,  Walter  made  a  profound 
obeisance  of  acknowledgment ;  and  he  was  then  informed  by 
the  banditti  that  “  one  of  their  company  was  annually  chosen 
ruler  by  a  majority  of  the  rest.” 

They  were  now  near  the  place  of  rendezvous.  A  very 
short  time  brought  them  up  with  the  company,  which  seemed 
to  be  all  met ;  and  such  a  set  of  banditti  Walter  had  never 


seen  assembled  before.  They  were  seated  on  the  ground  in  a 
ring,  •within  a  glade  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest ;  and,  as 
a  circular  trench  was  dug  out  within  this  ring,  to  let  down 
then'  legs  as  they  sat,  the  ground  before  them  served  them 
for  a  table,  which  was  raised  above  the  level  of  their  seats  by 
the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  trench.  Before  each  man  was 
placed  his  wallet,  and  his  weapons  of  defence.  On  Walter’s 
arrival  at  this  place,  his  companions  introduced  him  to  their 
ruler,  as  one  that  wished  to  be  of  their  company,  “  and  for 
whose  honour  and  attachment,”  they  said,  “  they  could  ven¬ 
ture  to  answer.” 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  Walter,  addressing  the  company,  “  you 
see  before  you  a  man,  who,  though  young  in  life,  has  seen 
enough  of  the  world  to  be  sick  of  it,  and  who  will  be  happy 
to  find  a  retreat  among  you.  I  am  a  stranger  to  fear,  and 
equal  to  anything  consistent  with  prudence.  What  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  this  company  dare  propose,  I  think  I  dare  under¬ 
take  ;  and  if  conducted  with  spirit,  will  almost  answer  for 
the  event.” 

This  speech  met  with  general  applause,  and  Walter  was  in¬ 
stalled  a  member  of  the  band. 

Walter  continued  in  this  society  nearly  two  years.  At  his 
first  outset,  he  gave  such  universal  satisfaction  that,  in  three 
months  after  his  joining  it,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  their 
ruler.  His  first  endeavour  was  to  place  the  company  on  a 
more  respectable  footing  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  They 
acted  sometimes  in  a  body,  sometimes  in  detachments  ;  and 
so  scoured  the  whole  forest.  They  were  at  constant  war  with 
the  smugglers ;  robbed  them  whenever  they  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  became,  in  then-  own  estimation, 
useful  members  to  the  state.  It  was  a  rule  that  Walter  laid 
down  never  to  commit  any  depredations  but  on  suspected 
people,  on  the  gripping  and  avaricious,  and  such  persons  as 
studied  to  be  troublesome  to  the  band ;  but  it  was  strictly 
forbidden  to  rob  solitary  individuals  upon  the  highway. 
Thus,  from  villains  of  the  first  denomination,  Walter  reduced 
them  to  scoundrels  of  the  second — making  them  rather  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  community  than  otherwise.  Although  linked 
with 

“  Desperate  men,  dealing  in  desperate  ways,” 

Walter  Hamilton  contrived  to  keep  himself  free  from  those 
crimes  with  which  his  associates  were  burdened.  He  touched 
not  their  stolen  gear,  even  the  food  he  ate  was  derived  from 
the  presents  sent  him,  in  his  capacity  of  leader,  by  the  farmers 
near  the  forest,  for  the  protection  his  band  afforded  them. 
His  control,  however,  ceased  the  moment  he  lost  his  ruler- 
ship  ;  and,  with  horror,  he  saw  his  associates  degenerating 
into  their  old  system  of  promiscuous  robbery.  Disgusted 
with  their  ongoings,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  part  com¬ 
pany  with  them,  and  a  circumstance  occurred  which  rendered 
this  imperative. 

Shortly  after  Walter  had  made  this  resolve,  he  happened 
to  take  a  stroll  through  the  forest ;  and  ere  he  once  had 
thought  where  he  was  going,  he  unexpectedly  found  himself 
near  the  high  road.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer’s  day ;  the 
air  was  pure,  and  sunshine  was  over  the  face  of  nature.  The 
noise  of  distant  carriage  wheels  struck  upon  Walter’s  ears ; 
and  looking  along  the  road,  he  descried  a  carriage  rolling  on¬ 
ward  at  a  brisk  pace.  It  had  just  reached  the  corner  of  the 
wood,  when  two  men  jumped  from  among  the  trees  and 
commanded  the  postilion  to  halt.  Walter  was  not  slow  to 
recognise  his  ancient  friends,  Nim  and  Trig,  in  the  persons  of 
the  highwaymen.  One  of  them  presented  a  pistol  to  the 
postilion’s  head,  and  caught  hold  of  the  horses  by  the  reins, 
while  the  other  proceeded  to  open  the  carriage  door.  A  long 
and  piercing  scream  met  Walter’s  ear ;  and  on  the  instant, 
he  hurried  forward  to  offer  his  assistance  to  the  oppressed. 
He  was  just  in  time  to  prevent  Nim  from  forcibly  tearing  a 
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paii’  of  gold  bracelets  from  tlie  arm  of  a  young  lady  the  only 
occupant  of  the  coach. 

“  Desist,”  cried  Walter,  fiercely. 

“  Pooh  !  pooli !  no  blarney  !  ”  exclaimed  Nim,  assuming 
an  air  of  coolness  ;  “  move  on  your  way,  and  leave  us  alone. 
You  ain’t  our  ruler  now.” 

Walter  did  not  allow  the  ruffian  time  enough  to  say  more, 
but,  with  the  butt  end  of  his  pistol,  instantly  levelled  him 
with  the  earth.  Trig,  seeing  his  comrade  fall,  took  to  his 
liee’s,  leaving  AValter  master  of  the  field. 

The  young  lady  in  the  carriage  thanked  AValter,  with  tears 
of  gratitude  in  her  eyes,  for  her  deliverance.  She  offered 
him  her  purse  ;  but  he  politely  declined  it,  and  making  a  low 
bow,  bade  the  young  lady  a  respectful  “  farewell ;  he  then 
shut  the  carriage  door,  and  desired  the  postilion  to  proceed 
on  his  way.  The  carriage  drove  off,  and  AValter  was  again 
alone.  After  what  had  just  occurred  between  him  and  the 
ruffian  Nim,  who  lay  at  some  short  distance  off,  still  insensible, 
he  knew  that  it  would  be  folly  for  him  to  return  to  the  quarters 
of  his  free  companions.  He  therefore  set  off,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  for  Carlisle,  which  he  soon  reached,  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  procure  an  engagement  at  the  theatre. 

He  had  been  here  some  weeks,  when,  one  day,  as  he  was 
proceeding  homeward,  after  rehearsal,  his  attention  was 
arrested,  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  principal  streets,  by  seeing 
a  horse,  on  which  a  lady  rode,  dashing  along  at  a  terrible  pace. 
The  animal  had  evidently  taken  fright;  and  from  the  nervous 
grasp  with  which  the  fair  rider  clutched  the  reins,  AValter 
at  once  perceived  that  her  courage  was  giving  way,  and  that 
her  trepidation  would  soon  cause  her  to  relax  her  grasp,  when 
it  was  plain  what  would  be  her  fate.  No  one  in  the  street 
attempted  to  stop  the  horse,  but  every  one  rather  hurried  out 
of  its  way.  In  an  instant  Walter  had  darted  forward,  and 
succeeded  in  catching  the  now  infuriated  animal  by  the  bridal 
reins,  The  impetus  of  the  animal  being  thus  suddenly 
stopped,  the  lady  loosed  her  hold,  and  pale  and  breathless, 
was  slipping  from  her  saddle,  when  AValter  stepped  to  her 
side,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms  ere  she  touched  the  earth. 
AVhat  was  his  amazement  to  find,  that  he  clasped  to  his 
breast  the  form  of  her  whom  he  had  saved  from  the  rough¬ 
handling  of  the  ruffian  Nim.  He  gave  orders  that  the  horse 
should  be  taken  care  of,  while  he  conveyed  her  to  the  nearest 
inn,  where,  after  a  short  time,  she  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  proceed  home.  She  could  not  speak  her  unbounded  grati¬ 
tude  to  her  deliverer  ;  words  failed  her  when  she  attempted 
it.  She  informed  him  that  her  name  was  J emima  Blake  ; 
that  she  was  the  only  daughter  of  an  extensive  landed  pro¬ 
prietor  in  the  vicinity ,  and,  at  parting,  strongly  pressed  him 
to  visit  her  at  AVoodvale,  when  her  father  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  the  preservation  of  her  life. 

AValter  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  of  the  kind  invitation  ; 
and  many  were  the  happy  evenings  he  spent  at  AVoodvale. 
Months  passed,  and  AValter  loved.  The  affection  he  had 
felt  for  Miss  Stanford,  he  had  long  looked  back  upon  as  a 
mere  boyish  fancy ;  but  now  that  he  was  grown  a  man,  the 
love  which  now  filled  his  breast  was  of  quite  a  different  cast : 
it  was  a  deep,  a  devoted  attachment,  unmixed  with  thoughts 
of  wealth  or  honour  -  he  loved  Jemima  for  herself  alone. 
Jemima  was  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  and  therefore  was 
not  slow  to  reciprocate.  She  loved  AValter  almost  as  in¬ 
tensely  as  he  loved  her.  They  had  secret  meetings  and  moon¬ 
light  walks,  and  their  troth  was  plighted.  Jemima  knew 
well  that  her  father  would  never  consent  to  her  becoming  the 
wife  of  a  strolling  player ;  and  without  his  knowledge,  it  was 
clearly  impossible  that  the  nuptial  ceremony  could  take  place 
in  Carlisle.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  AV alter  pro¬ 
posed  an  elopement  on  the  first  night  he  was  not  required 
at  the  theatre,  which  was  at  once  agreed  to  by  Jemima,  per¬ 
haps  more  frcm  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  romantic  than  for 


any  other  reason.  The  period  fixed  on  for  the  elopement  at 
length  arrived.  It  was  the  twilight  hour  ol  a  summers 
evening  at  which  they  met,  AValter  having  previously  given 
orders  for  a  carriage  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  residence  of  Jemima.  The  thin  crescent  of  the  new 
moon  floated  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  deep  woods  glowed 
with  the  rose  glories  of  twilight.  Over  the  peak  of  a  dim 
shadowy  hill,  glittered  the  solitary  star  of  evening.  A  uni¬ 
versal  silence  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  face  of  nature  : 
the  voices  of  the  birds  were  stilled ;  the  breeze,  which  had 
refreshed  them  during  the  day,  died  away  as  if  its  offices  were 
completed.  “AVhat  heart,”  says  the  younger  Disraeli,  in 
his  exquisite  novel  of  “Vivian  Grey,”  “has  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  influence  of  this  hour — the  sweet  and  soothing 
hour  of  twilight !— the  hour  of  love,  the  hour  of  adoration, 
the  hour  of  rest — when  we  think  of  those  we  love  only  to 
regret  that  we  have  not  loved  more  dearly ;  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  our  enemies  only  to  forgive  them.” 

“  Come,  my  own  one,  my  dearest,”  said  AValter,  clasping 
the  beautiful  girl  to  his  heart.  “Let  us  fly  to  love  and 
liberty.  The  carriage  is  in  readiness  at  the  corner  of  yonder 
copse.  Come,  I  am  all  anxiety — we  may  be  surprised  !  ” 

Jemima  could  only  answer  him  with  a  kind,  a  gentle  look, 
for  there  was  sorrow  in  her  heart ;  duty  was  striving  hard 
with  inclination,  and  she  half  repented  of  having  given  her 
consent  to  the  rash  step  she  was  about  to  take.  In  Walter’s 
presence  she  felt  herself,  as  it  were,  spellbound ;  she  could 
not  retreat,  and  she  suffered  herself  to  be  led  forward  towards 
the  copse.  At  the  moment  that  AValter  was  assisting  her 
into  the  carriage,  the  figure  of  a  man  appeared  suddenly  be¬ 
fore  them. 

“  Good  Heavens  !  it  is  my  cousin,”  cried  Jemima.  “  Save 
yourself,  AValter.  Leave  me  to  my  fate  !  ”  So  saying,  she 
sunk,  terrror-stricken,  into  AValter’s  arms.  AAralter  placed 
her  in  the  carriage,  and  turned  to  his  opponent. 

“  AVhat  would  you,  sir  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Villain  !  ”  cried  the  stranger,  “  your  life  must  answer 
for  this  outrage.  Defend  yourself !  Here  are  pistols !  ” 
And  he  forced  one  into  AValter’s  grasp.  “  Now,  sir,  take 
your  stand !  ” 

AValter  raised  the  pistol  almost  mechanically;  his  finger 
was  on  the  trigger ;  a  moment,  and,  to  his  horror,  his  adver¬ 
sary  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  In  the  first  moment  of  his  anguish, 
he  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  undone  the  deed,  but  it 
was  too  late.  He  was  a  murderer !  The  prediction  was 
accomplished.  AVith  desperate  energy  he  leapt  into  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  gave  orders  to  drive  off.  A  last  look  he  cast  upon 
the  body  of  his  unhappy  victim  ;  the  face  was  turned  towards 
the  sky ;  a  moonbeam  rested  on  the  pale  and  ghastly  features. 
Walter  started  ;  he  knew  that  face.  Horror  !  he  had  killed 
his  schoolfellow,  George — he  had  killed  him  who,  in  a  care¬ 
less  moment,  had  said,  “  Walter  Hamilton  would  commit  a 
murder!”  He  could  look  no  longer ;  but,  throwing  himself 
back  in  the  carriage,  for  a  few  moments  gave  himself  up  to 
the  agonising  thoughts  which  came  thick  and  fast  upon  him. 
He  was  speedily  aroused  from  his  unpleasant  reverie,  and 
called  back  to  the  world  he  had  forgotten,  and  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  proximity  of  a  being  that  was  dear  to  him,  by  a 
faint  sigh  from  his  companion.  That  sigh  was  the  signal  of 
returning  life  ;  for,  at  the  very  moment  her  cousin  had  forced 
the  pistol  upon  AValter,  she  had  fainted.  By  a  little  care  and 
attention  on  AValter’s  part,  he  had  soon  the  happiness  of  see¬ 
ing  his  beloved  Jemima  restored  to  consciousness  ;  but,  alas  ! 
it  was  not  to  be  of  long  duration.  He  bent  down,  he  kissed 
her  soft  silken  cheek,  and  whispered  in  her  ear  the  soft  tale  of 
love.  Her  hand  was  in  his ;  her  head  sunk  upon  his  breast. 
Suddenly  she  clung  to  him  with  a  strong  grasp. 

“  Jemima  !  dearest !  You  are  overcome.  Speak  !  speak, 
my  beloved  !  Say  you  are  not  ill !” 
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She  spoke  not,  hut  clung  to  him  with  a  fearful  strength, 
her  head  still  upon  his  breast,  her  full  eyes  closed.  Walter 
leant  over  her ;  he  did  not  attempt  to  disengage  her  arms  ; 
and  by  degrees,  by  very  slow  degrees,  her  grasp  loosened. 
At  last  her  arms  gave  way,  and  fell  by  her  side,  and  her  eyes 
partly  opened. 

“Thank  God! — thank  God!  Jemima!  my  own — my 
beloved !  Say  you  are  better !  ” 

She  answered  not ;  evidently  she  did  not  see  him.  A  film 
was  on  her  sight,  and  her  eye  was  glassy.  Walter  called  out 
to  the  coachman  to  stop  ;  and  he  rushed  to  a  streamlet  that 
flowed  by  the  wayside ;  and  in  a  moment  he  had  sprinkled 
her  temples,  now  covered  with  cold  dew.  Her  pulse  beat  not ; 
the  circulation  seemed  suspended.  Her  eyes  were  open,  and 
fixed  in  their  stare ;  and  her  hand  was  stiff !  Almost  frantic, 
Walter  desired  the  coachman  to  proceed  to  the  next  cottage, 
which,  he  remembered,  was  about  a  mile  off,  and  procure 
some  other  assistance  to  the  helpless  girl.  This  the  coach¬ 
man  refused  to  do.  In  his  agony  Walter  could  almost  have 
struck  the  fellow  to  the  earth;  but  the  reflection  that  the 
blood  of  one  being  was  more  than  enough  to  answer  for, 
stayed  his  hand.  He  shouted  aloud.  No  one  came — -no  one 
was  near. 

Once  more  he  bent  over  the  beloved  one,  with  staring  eyes 
and  “  ear  attent,”  listening  for  the  soundless  breath.  No 
sound  !  not  even  a  sigh.  Oh,  what  would  he  not  have  given 
for  her  shriek  of  anguish  !  No  change  had  occurred  in  her 
position  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  her  face  had  fallen,  and  there 
was  a  general  appearance  which  struck  him  with  awe.  Her 
body  was  quite  cold.  He  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  gazed.  It 
was  very  slowly  that  the  dark  thought  came  over  his  mind, 
very  slowly  that  the  horrible  truth  seized  upon  his  soul.  He 
gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  fell  upon  the  lifeless  body  of  Jemima 
Blake. 

When  Walter  came  to  himself  again,  he  was  stretched  on 
Iris  bed  in  his  own  room  in  the  inn  at  Wallworth.  The 
beams  of  the  new  moon  were  streaming  in  at  the  casement 
upon  a  figure,  enshrouded  in  white,  that  was  stretched  upon 
a  table.  Walter,  with  some  difficulty,  arose,  and  staggered 
towards  it.  Heavens  !  there  lay  Jemima  Blake,  quite  stiff 
and  cold.  Suddenly  the  recollection  of  all  that  past  evening’s 
events  crowded  upon  his  brain.  He  wept,  he  knelt,  he  prayed. 
He  hugged  the  lifeless  body  of  her  to  whom  he  had  pledged 
his  young  affection,  and  imprinted  his  burning  kisses  on  her 
clay-cold  lips. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  the  room  was  burst  open,  and  the 
glare  of  lights  filled  the  apartment. 

“  There,”  said  a  voice,  which  Walter,  even  in  his  frenzy, 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  coachman  whom  he  had  hired 
to  assist  him  in  his  scheme  that  night — “  There  he  ls.” 

“  Seize  the  murderer  !  ”  shouted  another  voice. 

Walter  started,  and  rose  to  his  feet,  confronting  his  adver¬ 
saries. 

“  Who  calls  me  ?  ’’  he  cried.  But  none  answered ;  for, 
beneath  the  wild  and  unearthly  glare  of  his  eyes,  the  myrmi¬ 
dons  of  justice  quailed. 

“  Seize  him  !  ”  said  the  second  voice,  after  a  pause. 

“  Stand  off,”  said  Walter.  “  The  first  who  approaches 
me  shall  die.”  And  he  clutched  up  a  strong  iron  bar  from 
a  corner  of  the  room.  “  Wretches  !  bloodhounds ;  think  ye 
I  would  part  with  her?  Never!  In  these  desperate  arms 
I  ’ll  bear  her  through  the  world,  till,  in  the  grave,  we  find 
Arcadia.” 

“  Alas!  he’s  mad,”  whispered  the  landlady  to  one  of  the 
bystanders. 

“  Who  says  I  m  mad?”  shrieked  Walter.  “  I  am  not 
mad !  Stand  aside — stand  aside,  and  let  me  pass  !  ” 

As  he  said  this,  he  flung,  without  any  apparent  effort,  the 
corpse  of  J  emima  Blake  across  his  left  shoulder,  and  brandish-  I 


ing  the  iron  bar  in  his  right  hand  made  for  the  door.  The 
crowd  mechanically  gave  way ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  he 
had  been  some  minutes  gone  that  any  one  thought  of  pursuing 
him.  Ere  they  could  make  then’  way  down  to  the  inn-yard, 
Walter  had  passed  the  outer  gate;  and  the  horse  on  which 
the  chief  constable  had  rode  was  found  to  have  been  loosened 
from  the  post  to  which  he  had  been  tied.  There  was  little 
doubt  but  that  the  murderer  had  forced  him  into  his  service. 
The  animal  was  a  swift  one,  and  Walter’s  escape  was  sure. 

“  Tramp  !  tramp  !  along  the  land  they  speed  ; 

Splash  !  splash  !  across  the  sea ; 

The  scourge  is  red — the  spur  drops  blood — 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee.” 

Onward  yet,  onward  still,  over  the  wolds  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  did  Walter  Hamilton  ride,  on  his  fleet  courser, 
through  the  midnight  air,  with  the  body  of  J  emima  Blake 
before  biin  on  the  saddlebow,  until  he  reached  the  shore  of 
the.  Solway.  Here  dismounting,  Walter  left  the  horse  to 
the  guidance  of  his  own  sweet  will,  and,  with  a  giant’s 
!  strength,  climbed  the  shelving  rocks  which  jutted  overhead, 
bearing  the  body  in  his  arms.  High  up  among  those  rocks, 
there  was  “  a  deep  cave  dug  by  no  mortal  hand,”  to  which 
Walter,  while  on  a  strolling  expedition  to  Burnham,  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  calling,  had  once  seen  a  countryman  ascend  for 
a  wager  of  five  shillings.  The  feat  was  accounted  a  difficult 
one  ;  and  there  was  no  other  but  this  man  had,  in  any  one’s 
recollection,  paid  a  visit  to  this  cave.  What  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  so  difficult  was  accomplished  by  Walter  Augustus 
Hamilton  with  the  greatest  possible  ease.  Here,  in  this  cave, 
he  laid  the  body  down,  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  grief  in  soli¬ 
tude.  The  horrible  excitement  which  filled  his  mind,  and  long 
watching  and  weeping  over  the  fair  form  of  her  whom  he  had 
loved  best  on  earth,  which  he  here  indulged  in,  in  a  short  time 
brought  on  a  brain  fever.  For  days  and  days  he  lay  upon 
the  hard  couch  which  the  rocky  floor  afforded  him,  without 
a  human  being  to  attend  him — without  one  to  bring  him 
even  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  burning  throat.  At  length 
he  recovered,  as  if  it  were  by  a  miracle ;  but  his  reason  had 
fled.  Often,  in  the  pure  delight  of  listening  to  the  echoes, 
did  he  make  the  rocks  ring  with  his  idiot  laugh. 

During  the  next  six  months,  he  seldom  stirred  from  the  cave, 
except  to  go  in  quest  of  food,  or  to  sport  among  the  living 
waters  below  ;  but  there  he  sat  upon  a  stone,  humming  some 
once  favourite  ah’,  and  swinging  his  body  to  and  fro,  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  now  fast-decaying  form  of  Jemima  Blake. 

His  presence  here  was  become  known  to  the  neighbouring 
peasantry,  from  the  incursions  he  had  made  upon  the  produce 
of  the  barnyards ;  and  he  was,  in  their  eyes,  more  an  object 
of  terror  than  of  pity.  It  was,  therefore,  no  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing  that  the  authorities  of  Carlisle  should  have  got 
scent  of  the  murderer,  and  that  the  peasantry  around  should 
have  given  to  the  soldiery  who  were  despatched  in  quest  of 
him, 

“  A  clue  to  his  secret  lurking-place.” 

It  was  not  so  very  easy,  however,  to  procure  any  one  bold 
enough  to  attempt  scaling  the  rocks  to  capture  him,  certain  as 
they  were  of  encountering  and  being  at  the  mercy  of  a 
maniac.  There  was  one  of  the  soldiers  who  at  length  did 
consent  to  attempt  it.  He  had  proceeded  a  considerable  way 
in  his  passage  up  the  rocks,  when  Walter,  never  dreaming 
that  any  one  was  below,  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
it  being  the  hour  in  which  he  was  wont  to  lave  his  limbs  in 
the  waters.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive  the  crowd  upon  the 
beach  beneath  him,  than  he  knew  they  were  come  for  him. 
Casting  his  eyes  down  the  rocks,  he  saw  the  figure  of  the 
soldier  half  way  between  him  and  the  earth.  With  sudden¬ 
ness  he  withdrew  into  the  cave,  and  almost  immediately 
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both 


hands  the  large 


returned,  holding  above  his  head  with 
stone  on  which  he  used  to  sit. 

An  instant,  and  he  hurled  it  down  upon  the  soldier’s  head. 
The  poor  fellow  fell,  brained,  to  the  earth  ;  while  the  idiot’s 
laugh  sounded  loud  among  the  rocks.  His  triumph  was  not 
long,  for  the  soldiers  below  seeing  their  comrade  fall,  dis¬ 
charged  a  volley  of  musketry  at  him.  A  long,  loud  shriek  ; 
Walter  leaped  into  the  air  ;  and  his  body,  pierced  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  bullets,  rolled  at  their  feet. 

In  the  sea-sand  was  the  grave  of  Walter  made,  with  no 
stone  to  mark  his  resting-place,  and  but  the 
to  hymn  his  funeral 


foaming  waves 


dirge. 


a  delicious  night  with  me  ;  but  the  morning  which  brought  an 
approach  to  the  reality  was  still  more  so. 

Getting  up  betimes,  I  arrayed  myself  in  my  best  attire ; 
which  attire,  as  I  well  recollect,  consisted  of  a  white  cordu¬ 
roy  jacket,  knee  breeches  of  the  same  colour  and  material, 
and  a  bright  red  wraistcoat.  A  “  neat  Barcelona,”  tied  care¬ 
lessly  round  my  neck,  and  a  pair  of  flaming  red  garters,  at 
least  two  inches  broad,  wound  round  my  legs  just  below  the 
knee,  and  ending  in  a  knot  with  two  dependent  ends  hang- 
down,  that  waved  jauntily  as  I  walked,  completed  my 


mg 


equipment. 

Thus  arrayed,  and  with  thirty  pounds  in  my  pocket  to 
purchase  a  horse  for  my  father,  I  took  the  road,  stick  in  hand, 


DAVID  LORIMER. 


“  There  is  a  history  in  all  men’s  lives.” — Shak. 


It  has  been  often  said,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  there 
are  few  persons,  however  humble  in  station,  whose  life,  if  it 
has  been  of  any  duration,  does  not  present  some  incidents  of 


an  interesting  if  not  instructive  nature. 


for  Glasgow. 


high 


spirits, 
I  believe, 


Induced  by  a  belief  in  this  assertion  as  a  general  truth, 
and,  yet  further,  by  an  opinion  that,  in  my  own  particular 
case,  there  are  occurrences  which  will  be  considered  some¬ 
what  extraordinary,  I  venture  to  lay  the  following  sketch  of 
my  life  before  the  reader,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  found 
altogether  devoid  of  interest : — 

With  the  earlier  part  of  my  history,  which  had  nothing 
whatever  remarkable  in  it,  I  need  not  detain  the  reader  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  say  that  my  father  was,  though  not  a  wealthy, 

a  respectable  farmer  in  Lanarkshire ;  that  he  lived  at - , 

within  fourteen  miles  of  Glasgow  ;  that  I  was  well  educated ; 
and  that,  at  the  period  when  I  take  up  my  own  history,  I 
was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  my  age. 

Having  given  these  two  or  three  particulars,  I  proceed 
It  was  in  the  year  18 — -,  and  during  the  week  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Fair,  which  occurs  in  July,  that  my  father,  who  had  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  my  intelligence  and  sagacity,  re¬ 
solved  to  intrust  me  with  a  certain  important  mission.  This 
was  to  send  me  to  the  fair  of  Glasgow  to  purchase  a  good 
draught  horse  for  him. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  with  all  the  good  opinion  my 


father  entertained  for  my  shrewdness,  he  would  have  deputed 
me  on  the  present  occasion  had  he  been  able  to  go  himself ; 
but  he  was  not  able,  being  confined  to  bed  by  a  severe  attack 
of  rheumatism.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  important 
business  was  put  into  my  hands ;  and  great  was  the  joy  it 
occasioned  me,  for  it  secured  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Glasgow  Fair- — a  scene  which  I  had  long  desired  to  witness, 
and  which  I  had  seen  only  once  when  but  a  very  young 
boy. 

From  the  moment  I  was  informed  by  my  father  of  his  in¬ 
tention  of  sending  me  to  the  fair — and  which  was  only  on  the 
day  preceding  that  on  which  the  horse-market  is  held — my 
imagination  became  so  excited  that  I  could  attend  to  nothing. 
I,  indeed,  maintained  some  appearance  of  working — for, 


though  the  son  of  a  farmer,  I 


wrought 


hard — but  accom- 


u 


plished  little  of  the  reality. 

The  joys  and  the  splendours  of  Glasgow  Fair,  of  which  I 
had  a  dim  but  captivating  recollection,  rose  before  my  mind’s 
eye  in  brilliant  confusion — putting  to  rout  all  other  thoughts, 
and  utterly  paralysing  all  my  physical  energies.  Nor  was  the 
succeeding  night  less  blessed  with  happy  imaginings.  My 
dreams  were  filled  with  visions  of  shows,  Punch’s  opera,  rope- 
dancers,  tumblers,  Ac.,  &c. ;  and  my  ears  rung  with  the 
music  of  fiddles,  bugles,  tambourines,  and  bass  drums,  It  was 


It  was  a  fine  summer  morning.  I  was  m 
and,  in  my  red  waistcoat  and  red  garters,  looked, 
as  tight  and  comely  a  lad  as  might  be  seen. 

Pushing  on,  with  a  light  heart  and  light  step,  I  quickly 
reached  the  suburbs  of  the  city  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
was  within  view  and  earshot  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
fair.  I  saw  the  crowd ;  I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  canvas  roofs 
of  the  shows  at  the  end  of  the  old  bridge — the  locality  on 
which  the  fair  was  then  held ;  and  heard  the  screaming  and 
braying  of  the  cracked  trumpets,  the  clanging  of  the  cymbals, 
and  the  thunders  of  the  bass  drums. 

My  heart  beat  high  on  hearing  these  joyous  sounds.  I 
quickened  my  pace ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  throng  that  crowded  the  space  in  front  of  the  long  line 
of  shows  extending  from  the  bridge  to  the  Bridge-gate.  As 
it  was  yet  several  hours  to  the  height  of  the  horse-market,  I 
resolved  on  devoting  that  interval  to  seeing  some  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  sights  which  stood  in  such  tempting  array  before  me. 

The  first  that  fixed  my  regard  was  “  The  Great  Lancashire 
Giant,”  whose  portrait,  at  full  length — that  is,  at  the  length 
of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet — flapped  on  a  sheet  of  canvas 
nearly  as  large  as  the  mainsail  of  a  Leith  smack. 

This  extraordinary  personage  was  represented,  in  the  pic- . 
ture,  as  a  youth  of  sixteen,  dressed  in  a  ruffled  shirt,  a  red 
jacket,  and  white  trousers.  And  his  exhibitor  assured  the 
spectators  that,  though  but  a  boy,  he  already  measured  nine 
feet  in  height  and  seven  feet  round  the  body :  that  each  ot 
his  shoes  would  make  a  coffin  for  a  child  of  five  years  old, 
and  every  stocking  hold  a  sack  of  flour.  Six  full-grown  per¬ 
sons,  he  added,  could  be  easily  buttoned  within  his  waistcoat ; 
and  his  tailor,  he  asserted,  was  obliged  to  mount  a  ladder 
when  he  measured  him  for  a  jacket. 

Deeply  interested  by  the  astounding  picture  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  youth,  and  the  still  more  astounding  description 
given  of  him  by  his  exhibitor,  I  ascended  the  little  ladder  that 
conducted  to  the  platform  in  front  of  the  show ;  paid  my 
twopence — the  price  of  admission ;  and  in  the  next  minute 
was  in  the  presence  of  “  The  Great  Lancashire  Giant :  ”  a 
position  which  enabled  me  to  make  discoveries  regarding  that 
personage  that  were  not  a  little  mortifying. 

In  the  first  place,  I  found  that,  instead  of  being  a  youth  of 
sixteen,  he  was  a  man  of  at  least  six-and-thirty  :  in  the  next, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  raised  dais  on  which  he  stood, 
the  enormous  thickness  of  the  soles  of  his  shoes,  and  the 
other  palpably  fictitious  contrivances  and  expedients  by  which 
his  dimensions  were  enlarged,  he  would  not  greatly  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  size  of  my  own  father.  I  found,  in  short,  that 
the  tremendous  “  Lancashire  Giant”  was  merely  a  pretty  tall 
man,  and  nothing  more. 

Quitting  this  exhibition,  and  not  a  little  displeased  at  being 
so  egregiously  bitten,  I  passed  on  to  the  next,  which  was 
“  Mr  Higgenbotham’s  Royal  Menagerie.  The  Noblest  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Wild  Beasts  ever  seen  in  the  Civilised  World.” 

This  was  a  splendid  affair.  On  a  narrow  stage  iir  front 


were  seated  four  fat  red-faced  musicians,  in  beef-eater  coats, 
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puffing  and  blowing  on  buglea  and  trombones.  Close  by 
these,  stood  a  thin,  sharp-eyed,  salloAV-complexioned  man,  in 
plain  clothes,  beating  a  huge  drum,  and  adding  the  music 
of  a  set  of  Pandean  pipes,  which  were  stuck  into  his  bosom, 
to  the  general  harmony.  This  was  Mr  Higgenbotham  him¬ 
self. 

But  it  was  the  paintings  on  the  immense  field  of  canvas 
above  that  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  On  this  field 
were  exhibited  an  appalling  collection  of  the  most  terrific 
monsters.  Lions,  as  large  as  cows,  gambolling  amongst 
rocks ;  ourang-outangs,  of  eight  feet  in  height,  walking,  with 
sticks  in  their  hands,  as  grave  and  stately  as  drum-majors ; 
and  a  serpent,  as  thick  as  a  hogshead,  and  of  interminable 
length — in  truth,  without  any  beginning,  middle,  or  end — 
twining  round  an  unfortunate  black,  and  crushing  him  to 
death  in  its  enormous  folds. 

All  this  was  irresistible.  So  up  the  stair  I  sprang,  paid 
my  sixpence,  and  in  a  moment  after  found  myself  in  the 
centre  of  the  well-sawdusted  area  in  the  interior,  gazing 
on  the  various  birds  and  beasts  in  the  cages  around  me.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  perplexing  task ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of 
“  The  Great  Lancashire  Giant,”  the  fulfilment  of  the  inside 
but  little  corresponded  with  the  promise  of  the  out.  The 
principal  part  of  the  collection  I  found  to  consist  of  half-a- 
dozen  starved  monkeys ;  as  many  parrots — gray  and  green  ; 
an  indescribable  monster,  in  a  dark  corner,  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  by  some  of  the  spectators  of  being  a  boy  in  a  polar 
bear’s  skin  ;  a  bird  of  paradise  ;  and  a  hedgehog,  which  they 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  porcupine. 

“  Whar ’s  the  lions,  and  the  teegers,  and  the  elephants, 
and  the  boy  instructor,  and  the  black  man  ?  ”  said  a  disap¬ 
pointed  countryman,  addressing  a  fellow  in  a  short  canvas 
frock  or  overall,  who  was  crossing  the  area  with  a  bucket  of 
water. 

“  Ah !  them’s  all  in  the  other  caravan ;  ”  replied  the  man, 
“  vich  should  ’ave  been  here  on  Monday  night,  but  hasn  t 
coom  yet ;  and,  we  suppose,  has  broken  down  by  the  way : 
but  there’s  a  hanimal  worth  ’em  all,”  he  added,  pointing  to 
the  indescribable  monster  in  the  dark  corner.  “Ihe  most 
curiousest  ever  was  seen.  Take  a  look  on  him ;  and  if  you 
don’t  own  he  is,  I  ’ll  heat  him,  skin  and  all.  They  calls  him 
the  great  Guampa  from  South  America.” 

Having  said  this,  the  fellow,  desirous,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  to  avoid  further  questioning,  hurried 
away,  and  disappeared  at  a  side  door. 

It  was  just  as  this  man  left  us,  and  as  the  small  crowd  of 
spectators,  of  whom  I  was  one,  who  had  surrounded  him, 
were  dispersing,  that  a  gentleman — or  a  person,  at  least,  who 
had  the  air  and  manner  of  one,  although  somewhat  broken 
down  in  his  apparel — came  close  up  to  me,  and  whispered  in 
my  ear,  in  a  perfectly  calm  and  composed  tone — 

“  My  lad,  you  are  robbed.” 

With  a  start  of  horror,  and  a  face  as  pale  as  death,  I 
clapped  my  hand  on  the  outside  of  my  buttoned  jacket,  to 
feel  for  my  pocketbook,  which  I  carefully  deposited  in  an  in¬ 
side  pocket.  It  was  gone. 

“  Be  calm — be  composed,  my  lad,”  said  the  gentleman, 
marking  my  excessive  agitation,  and  seeing  that  I  was  about 
to  make  some  outcry.  “  The  fellows  will  bolt  on  the  least 
alarm ;  and,  as  there  are  three  or  four  of  them,  may  force 
their  way  out,  if  driven  to  extremity.  Leave  the  matter  to 
me,  and  I  ’ll  manage  it  for  you.” 

During  all  this  time,  the  stranger,  who  had  spoken  in  a 
very  low  tone,  carefully  abstained  from  looking  towards 
those  of  whom  he  was  speaking,  and  wore  such  an  air  of 
composure  and  indifference,  that  ho  one  could  possibly  have 
suspected,  for  a  moment,  what  was  the  subject  of  his  commu¬ 
nication  to  me. 

Having  made  this  communication,  and  desired  me  to  re¬ 


main  where  I  was,  and  to  exhibit  no  symptom  of  anything 
particular  having  happened,  my  friend,  as  I  could  not  but 
reckon  him,  went  out  for  an  instant. 

When  he  returned,  he  kept  hovering  about  the  entrance 
into  the  show,  as  if  to  prevent  the  egress  of  any  one ;  but 
Avithout  making  any  sign  to  me,  or  even  looking  at  me.  My 
agitation  during  this  interval  was  excessive ;  and  although  I 
strictly  obeyed  my  friend’s  injunctions — notAvithstanding  that 
I  kneAV  not  to  what  they  Avere  to  lead — I  could  not  suppress 
the  dreadful  feelings  by  Avhich  I  was  distracted.  I,  hoAvever, 
did  all  I  could  to  refrain  from  exhibiting  any  outward  sign 
of  consciousness  of  my  loss. 

To  return  to  my  friend.  He  had  not  stood,  I  think,  more 
than  a  minute  at  the  entrance  to  the  menagerie,  Avhen  I  ob¬ 
served  three  fellows,  after  having  Avinked  to  each  other, 
edging  towards  it.  My  friend,  on  seeing  them  approach, 
planted  himself  in  the  doorway,  and  addressing  the  first— at 
the  same  time  extending  his  arms  to  keep  him  back — said — 

“Stop  a  moment,  my  lad,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you.” 

The  felloAV  seemed  taken  aback  for  a  moment  by  this  salu¬ 
tation  ;  but,  quickly  regaining  his  natural  effrontery,  he, 
Avith  a  tremendous  oath,  made  an  attempt  to  push  past, 
A\dien  four  policemen  suddenly  presented  themselves  at  the 
entrance. 

“  Come  aAvay,  my  lads,”  said  my  friend,  addressing  them. 
“  Just  hi  time — a  minute  later,  and  the  birds  would  have  been 
floAvn.  Guard  the  door  there  a  moment.”  Then,  turning  to 
the  astonished  spectators  Avho  Avere  assembled  in  the  area — 
“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  there  has  been  a  robbery 
committed  here  within  these  fifteen  minutes.  I  saiv  it  done 
and  know  the  person  who  did  it ;  but,  as  he  has  several  col¬ 
leagues  here,  all  of  Avhom  I  may  not  have  discovered,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  pocket-book — the  article  stolen — has  been 
long  since  transferred  to  other  hands  than  those  that  first 
took  it.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  Ave  should  all,  Avith¬ 
out  any  exception,  submit  to  a  search  of  our  persons  by  the 
officers  here.” 

No  objection  to  this  proceeding  having  been  offered  by  any 
of  the  persons  present,  the  search  began ;  my  friend  submit¬ 
ting  himself  the  first. 

The  operation  was  a  tedious  one  ;  for  it  was  unsuccessful. 
One  after  another,  including  the  three  suspicious  characters 
already  alluded  to,  was  searched ;  but  no  pocket-book  was 
found.  At  length,  the  last  person  was  taken  in  hand ;  and 
he,  too,  proved  innocent — at  least  of  the  possession  of  my 
lost  treasure. 

I  was  in  despair  at  this  result,  thinking  that  my  friend 
must  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  robbery — that  is,  as  to  his 
having  Avitnessed  it ;  and  that  my  money  was  irretrievably 
gone.  No  such  despair  of  the  issue,  hoAvever,  came  over  my 
friend :  he  did  not  appear  in  the  least  disconcerted  ;  but,  on 
the  completion  of  the  fruitless  search,  merely  nodded  his  head, 
uttering  an  expressive  humph. 

“  It ’s  gone,”  said  I  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  anguish. 

“  Patience  a  bit,  my  lad,”  he  replied  with  a  smile. .  “  The 
pocketbook  is  within  these  four  Avails,  and  we  ’ll  find  it  top.” 

Turning  uoav  to  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  establish¬ 
ment,  he  desired  him  to  bring  one  of  the  rakes  Avith  which 
they  levelled  the  saAvdust  in  the  arena. 

It  Avas  brought ;  Avhen  he  set  the  man  to  work  Avith  it — 
to  rake  up  slowly  and  deliberately,  the  surface  of  the  suav- 
dust,  himself  vigilantly  superintending  the  operation,  and 
directing  the  man  to  proceed  regularly,  and  to  leave  no  spot 
untouched.  I  need  not  say  Avith  what  intense  interest  I 
watched  this  proceeding.  I  felt  as  if  life  or  death  were  in 
the  issue  j  for  the  loss  of  such  a  sum  as  Ll>0,  although  it 
could  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  very  great  one,  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  distress  my  father  seriously ;  and  already 
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some  idea  of  never  facing  him  again,  should  the  money  not 
be  recovered,  began  to  cross  my  mind. 

All  thoughts,  however,  of  this  or  any  other  kind  were 
absorbed,  for  the  moment,  by  the  deep  interest  which  I  took 
in  the  operations  of  the  man  with  the  rake :  an  interest  this 
in  which  all  present,  less  or  more,  participated. 

For  a  long  while  this  search  also  was  fruitless.  More  than 
half  the  area  had  been  gone  over,  and  there  was  yet  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  my  lost  treasure. 

At  length,  however — oh  !  how  shall  I  describe  the  joy  I 
felt  ?  a  sweep  of  the  rake  threw  the  well-known  pocket-book 
on  the  surface  of  the  sawdust.  I  darted  on  it,  clutched  it, 
tore  it  open,  and  saw  the  bank-notes  apparently  untouched. 

I  counted  them.  They  were  all  there. 

“  I  thought  so  ;  I  thought  we  should  find  it,”  said,  with  a 
calm  smile,  the  gentleman  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in 
its  recovery. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  thief  or  thieves,  so  promptly 
and  correctly  conjectured  by  my  friend,  was  now  obvious. 
Finding  that  passing  it  from  hand  to  hand  would  not  avail 
them,  he  who  was  last  in  possession  of  it  had,  on  the  search 
commencing,  dropt  it  on  the  ground,  and  shuffled  it  under 
the  sawdust  with  his  foot. 

The  police  now  recpiested  my  friend  to  point  out  the  per¬ 
son  who  had  committed  the  robbery,  that  they  might  appre¬ 
hend  him ;  but  this  he  declined,  saying  that  he  was  not  quite 
sure  of  the  man,  and  that  he  would  not  like  to  run  the  risk 
of  blaming  an  innocent  person  ;  adding,  with  the  quiet  smile 
that  seemed  to  be  natural  to  him,  that,  as  the  money  was 
recovered,  it  might  be  as  well  to  let  the  matter  drop.  The 
police,  for  some  time,  insisted  on  my  friend  pointing  out  the 
man  ;  but  as  he  continued  firmly  to  decline  interfering  further 
in  the  matter,  they  gave  it  up  and  left  the  place. 

Every  one  saw  that  it  was  benevolence,  however  improperly 
exerted,  that  induced  my  friend  to  refuse  giving  up  the  cul¬ 
prit  ;  and  as  I  had  now  recovered  my  money,  I  felt  pretty 
much  in  the  same  disposition — that  was,  to  allow  him  to  fall 
into  other  hands. 

I  now  presented  the  man  who  had  been  employed  to  rake 
the  arena  with  five  shillings  for  his  trouble.  But  how  or  in 
what  way  was  I  to  reward  the  friendly  person  to  whom  I 
was  wholly  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  my  pocket-book. 
This  puzzled  me  sadly.  Money,  at  least  any  such  sum  as  I 
could  spare,  I  could  not  offer  one  who,  notwithstanding  the 
little  deficiencies  in  his  apparel  formerly  noticed,  had  so  much 
the  appearance  and  manner  of  a  gentleman.  I  was  greatly 
at  a  loss.  In  the  meantime,  my  friend  and  I  left  the  exhi¬ 
bition  together,  he  lecturing  me  the  while,  although  in  the 
most  kindly  manner,  on  the  danger  of  going  into  crowded 
places  with  large  sums  of  money  about  one’s  person. 

He  said  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  had  resided 
long  in  London,  and  knew  all  the  tricks  of  the  swell  mob. 

“  It  was  my  knowledge  and  experience  of  these  gentry,” 
he  added,  “  that  enabled  me  to  manage  your  little  matter  so 
successfully.  We  were  at  this  time  passing  along  Stockwell 
Street,  when,  observing  a  respectable-looking  tavern,  it  struck 
me  that  I  might,  without  offence,  ask  my  friend  to  take  a 
little  refreshment — a  glass  of  wine  or  so. 

With  some  hesitation,  I  proposed  it. 

He  smiled  ;  and  as  if  rather  complying  with  my  humour, 
or  as  if  unwilling  to  offend  me  by  a  refusal,  said — “  Well, 
my  young  friend,  I  have  no  objection,  although  I  am  not  ! 
greatly  in  the  habit  of  going  to  taverns.  Not  there,  how¬ 
ever,”  he  added,  seeing  me  moving  towards  the  house  on 
which  I  had  fixed  my  eye.  “  There  is  a  house  in  the  Salt- 
market,  which,  on  the  rare  occasions  I  do  go  to  a  tavern,  and 
that  is  chiefly  for  a  sight  of  the  papers,  I  always  frequent. 
They  are  decent,  respectable  people.  So  we  ’ll  go  there,  if 
you  please — that  is,  if  it  be  quite  the  same  to  you  ” 


I  said  it  was,  and  that  I  would  cheerfully  accompany  him 
wherever  he  chose. 

This  point  settled,  we  proceeded  to  the  Saltmarket ;  when 
my  friend — who,  by  the  way,  had  now  told  me  that  his  name 
was  Lancaster — conducted  me  up  a  dark,  dirty-looking  close, 
and  finally  into  a  house  of  anything  but  respectable  appear¬ 
ance.  The  furniture  was  scanty,  and  what  was  of  it  was 
much  dilapidated  :  half  the  backs  of  half  the  chairs  were 
broken  off ;  the  tables  were  dirty  and  covered  with  stains, 
and  the  circular  marks  of  drinking  measures.  A  tattered 
sofa  stood  at  one  end  of  the  apartment.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  paltry  prints,  and  the  small,  old-fashioned,  dirty  win¬ 
dows  hung  with  dirtier  curtains. 

To  crown  all,  we  met,  as  we  entered,  a  huge,  blowzy, 
tawdrily-dressed  woman,  of  most  forbidding  appearance,  who, 
I  was  led  to  understand,  was  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
Between  this  person  and  Mr  Lancaster,  I  thought  I  per¬ 
ceived  a  rapid  secret  signal  pass  as  we  came  in,  but  was  not 
sure. 

All  this — namely,  the  appearance  of  the  house  and  its 
mistress,  the  sliabbiness  of  the  entrance  to  the  former,  the 
secret  signal,  &c.,  &c. — surprised  me  a  little ;  but  I  suspected 
nothing  wrong — never  dreamt  of  it. 

On  our  taking  our  seats  in  the  apartment  into  which  we 
had  been  shown,  I  asked  my  good  genius,  Mr  Lancaster,  what 
he  would  choose  to  drink. 

He  at  once  replied  that  he  drank  nothing  but  wine ; 
spirits  and  malt  liquors,  he  said,  always  did  him  great  in¬ 
jury- 

But  too  happy  to  be  able  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the 
gratification  of  one  who  had  rendered  me  so  essential  a  ser¬ 
vice,  I  immediately  ordered  a  bottle  of  the  best  port,  he  hav¬ 
ing  expressed  a  preference  for  that  description  of  wine. 

It  was  brought,  when  Mr  Lancaster,  kindly  assuming  the 
character  of  host,  quickly  filled  our  glasses,  when  we  pledged 
each  other,  and  drank. 

Wine,  at  that  time,  was  no  favourite  liquor  of  mine,  so 
that  I  soon  began  to  show  some  reluctance  to  swallowing  it. 

Mr  Lancaster,  perceiving  this,  began  to  banter  me  on  my 
abstemiousness,  and  to  urge  me  to  do  more  justice  to  the  wine, 
which  he  said  was  excellent. 

Prevailed  on,  partly  by  his  urgency,  and  partly  by  a  fear  ot 
displeasing  him  by  further  resistance,  I  now  took  out  my  glass 
as  often  as  he  filled  it. 

The  consequence  was,  that  I  soon  felt  greatly  excited ;  and. 
eventually,  so  much  so,  that  I  not  only  readily  swallowed 
bumper  after  bumper,  but  when  our  bottle  was  done,  insisted 
on  another  being  brought  in — forgetting  everything  but  my 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr  Lancaster,  and  losing  sight,  for  the 
moment,  at  any  rate,  of  all  my  own  obligations,  in  the  de¬ 
light  with  which  I  listened  to  his  entertaining  conversa¬ 
tion.  For  another  half  hour  we  went  on  merrily,  and  the 
second  bottle  of  wine  was  nearly  finished,  when  I  suddenly 
felt  a  strange  sinking  sensation  come  over  me.  The  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Mr  Lancaster,  who  sat  opposite  me,  seemed  to 
disappear,  as  did  also  all  the  objects  with  which  I  was  sur¬ 
rounded. 

From  that  moment  I  became  unconscious  of  all  that  passed. 
I  sunk  down  on  the  fioor  in  the  heavy  sleep,  or  rather  in  the 
utter  insensibility,  of  excessive  intoxication. 

On  awaking,  which  was  not  until  a  late  hour  of  the 
1  night,  I  found  the  scene  changed.  The  room  was  dark,  the 
bottles  and  glasses  removed,  and  my  friend,  Mr  Lancaster, 
gone. 

It  was  some  seconds,  however,  before  I  was  struck  by  this 
contrast — that  is,  before  I  fully  recollected  the  circumstances 
which  had  preceded  my  unconsciousness.  These,  however, 
gradually  unfolded  themselves,  until  the  whole  stood  distinctly 
before  me.  After  having  sat  up  for  a  second  or  two — for  J 
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found  myself  still  on  the  floor  when  I  awoke,  having  been  left 
to  lie  where  I  fell— and  having  recalled  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  day’s  occurrences,  I  instinctively  clapped  my  hand  to 
the  breast  of  my  jacket  to  feel  for  my  pocket-book.  It  was 
again  gone.  Thinking,  at  first,  that  it  might  have  dropped  out 
while  I  slept,  I  began  groping  about  the  floor,  but  there  was 
no  pocket-book  there.  In  great  alarm,  I  now  started  to  my 
feet,  and  began  calling  on  the  house.  My  calls  were  an¬ 
swered  by  the  landlady  herself,  who,  with  a  candle  in  her 
hand,  and  a  fierce  expression  in  her  face,  flushed,  apparently, 
with  drink,  entered  the  apartment,  and  sternly  demanded 
what  I  wanted,  and  what  I  meant  by  making  such  a  noise  in 
her  house. 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  uncourteous  manner  in  which  she 
had  addressed  me,  I  civilly  asked  her  what  had  become  of  Mr 
Lancaster. 

“  Who ’s  Mr  Lancaster  ?  ”  she  said,  fiercely.  “  I  know  no 
Mr  Lancaster.” 

“  The  gentleman,”  I  replied,  “  who  came  in  here  with  me, 
and  who  drank  wine  with  me.” 

“  I  know  nothing  about  him,”  said  the  virago  ;  “  I  never 
saw  him  before.” 

“  That ’s  strange,”  said  I;  “he  told  me  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  this  house.” 

“  If  he  did  so,  he  told  you  a  lie,”  replied  the  lady  ; 
“  and  I  tell  you  again  that  I  know  nothing  about  him,  and 
that  I  never  saw  him  before,  nor  ever  expect  to  see  him 
again.” 

I  now  informed  her  that  I  missed  a  pocket-book,  contain¬ 
ing  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ;  and,  simply  enough,  asked 
her  if  she  had  it,  or  knew  anything  about  it. 

At  this  her  rage,  which  before  she  seemed  to  have  great 
difficulty  in  controlling,  burst  out  in  the  wildest  fury. 

‘  I  know  nothing  about  your  pocket-book,”  she  exclaimed, 
stamping  passionately  on  the  floor,  “nor  do  I  believe  you 
had  one.  It ’s  all  a  fetch  to  bilk  me  out  of  my  reckon¬ 
ing  ;  but  I  ’ll  take  care  of  you,  you  swindler  !  I ’m  not  to  be 
done  that  way.  Come,  down  with  the  price  of  the  two  bottles 
of  wine  you  and  your  pal  drank — fifteen  shillings — or  I  ’ll 
have  the  worth  of  them  out  of  your  skin ;  ”  and  she  flour¬ 
ished  the  candlestick  in  such  a  way  as  led  me  to  expect  every 
instant  that  it  would  descend  on  my  skull. 

Terrified  by  the  ferocious  manner  and  threatening  attitude 
of  the  termagant,  and  beginning  to  feel  that  the  getting  safe 
out  of  the  house  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  most  desirable 
object,  I  told  her,  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner  I  could  as¬ 
sume,  that  I  had  not  a  farthing  beyond  two  or  three  shillings, 
which  she  was  welcome  too,  all  my  money  having  been  in  the 
pocket-book  which  I  had  lost — I  dared  not  say  of  which  I  had 
been  robbed. 

“  Let ’s  see  what  you  have,  then,”  she  said,  extending  her 
hand  to  receive  the  loose  silver  I  had  spoken  of.  I  gave  it  to 
her. 

“  Now,”  she  said,  “  troop,  troop  with  you ;  walk  off,  walk 
off,”  motioning  me  towards  the  outer  door,  “  and  be  thank¬ 
ful  you  have  got  off  so  cheaply,  after  swindling  me  out 
of  my  reckoning,  and  trying  to  injure  the  character  of  my 
house.” 

But  too  happy  at  the  escape  permitted  me,  I  hurried  out 
of  the  house,  next  down  the  stair — a  pretty  long  one — at  a 
couple  of  steps,  and  rushed  into  the  street. 

I  will  not  here  detain  the  reader  with  any  attempt 
at  describing  my  feelings  on  this  occasion :  he  will  readily 
conceive  them,  on  taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  my  unhappy  position.  My  money  gone, 
now,  there  was  no  doubt,  irretrievably ;  the  market  over  ; 
no  horse  bought ;  the  hour  late  ;  and  I  an  entire  stranger  in 
the  city,  without  a  penny  in  my  pocket;  my  senses  confused; 
andamoital  sickness  oppressing  me,  from  the  quantity  of 
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wine  I  had  drunk,  and  which,  I  began  to  suspect,  had  been 
drugged. 

Little  as  I  was  then  conversant  with  the  ways  of  the  town, 
I  knew  there  was  but  one  quarter  where  I  could  apply  or 
hope  for  any  assistance  in  the  recovery  of  my  property. 
This  was  the  police  office. 

Thither  I  accordingly  ran,  inquiring  my  way  as  I  went, 
for  I  knew  not  where  it  was,  with  wild  distraction  in  my  every 
look  and  movement. 

On  reaching  the  office,  I  rushed  breathlessly  into  it,  and 
began  telling  my  story  as  promptly  and  connectedly  as  my 
exhaustion  and  agitation  would  permit.  My  tale  was 
patiently  listened  to  by  the  two  or  three  men  whom  I  found 
on  duty  in  the  office.  When  I  had  done,  they  smiled  and 
shook  their  heads,  expressions  which  I  considered  as  no  good 
augury  of  the  recovery  of  my  pocket-book. 

One  of  the  men — a  sergeant  apparently — now  put  some 
minute  queries  to  me  regarding  the  personal  appearance  of 
my  friend,  Mr  Lancaster.  I  gave  him  the  best  description 
of  that  gentleman  I  could ;  but  neither  the  sergeant  nor  any 
of  the  others  seemed  to  recognise  him.  They  had  no  doubt,' 
however,  they  said,  that  he  was  a  professed  swindler,  and, 
in  all  probability,  one  of  late  importation  into  the  city.  That 
there  was  little  question  that  he  was  the  person  who  had 
robbed  me ;  adding,  what  was  indeed  obvious  enough,  that 
he  had  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  my  pocket-book  from  the 
first  set  of  thieves  who  assailed  me  that  he  might  secure  it  for 
himself. 

The  house  in  the  Saltmarket,  which  I  also  described  as 
well  as  I  could,  they  knew  at  once,  saying  it  was  one  of  the 
most  infamous  dens  in  the  city.  The  men  now  promised 
that  they  would  use  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  recover 
my  money,  but  gave  me  to  understand  that  there  was  little  or 
no  hope  of  success.  The  event  justified  their  anticipations. 
They  could  discover  no  trace  of  Lancaster  ;  and  as  to  the 
house  in  the  Saltmarket,  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  any  connexion  whatever  between  its  mistress,  or  any  other 
of  its  inmates,  and  either  the  robber  or  the  robbery.  The 
police,  indeed,  searched  the  house,  but,  of  course,  to  no 
purpose. 

Being,  as  I  have  already  said,  penniless,  and  thus  without 
the  means  of  going  anywhere  else,  I  remained  in  the  police 
office  all  night ;  and  in  the  hope  every  hour  of  hearing 
something  of  my  pocket-book,  hung  about  it  all  next  day, 
till  towards  the  evening,  when  the  sergeant,  of  whom  I  have 
before  spoken,  came  up  to  me  as  I  was  sauntering  about  the 
gate,  and  told  me  that  it  wras  useless  my  hanging  on  any 
longer  about  the  office.  That  all  would  be  done  in  my  case 
that  could  be  done,  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  I  had  better 
go  home,  leaving  my  address  ;  and  that  if  anything  occurred, 
I  would  instantly  be  informed  of  it.  “  But  I  think  it  but 
right  to  tell  you,  young  man,”  he  added,  “  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  chance  whatever  of  your  ever  recovering  a  six¬ 
pence  of  your  money.  I  mention  this  to  prevent  you  in¬ 
dulging  in  any  false  hopes.  It  is  best  you  should  know  the 
worst  at  once.” 

Satisfied  that  the  man  spoke  truly,  and  that  it  was  indeed 
useless  my  hanging  on  any  longer,  I  gave  him  my  name  and 
address  and  went  away,  although  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  without  knowing  whither  I  should  go  ;  for,  to  my  father’s 
house  I  could  not  think  of  returning,  after  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  I  would  not  have  faced  him  for  the  world.  In  this 
matter,  indeed,  I  did  my  father  a  great  injustice ;  for,  al¬ 
though  a  little  severe  in  tamper,  he  was  a  just  and  reasonable 
man,  and  would,  most  certainly,  have  made  all  allowances  for 
what  had  occurred  to  me. 

The  determination — for  it  now  amounted  to  that— to  which 
I  had  come,  not  to  return  home,  was  ope,  therefore,  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  any  good  reason :  ^  was  wholly  the  result  of  one 
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of  those  mad  impulses  which  so  frequently  lead  youthful  in¬ 
experience  into  error. 

On  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  police  office,  I  sauntered 
towards  the  High  Street,  without  knowing  or  caring  whither 
I  went.  Having  reached  the  street  just  named,  I  proceeded 
downwards,  still  heedless  of  my  way,  until  I  found  myself  in 
the  Saltmarket — the  scene  of  my  late  disaster. 

Curiosity,  or,  perhaps,  some  vague,  absurd  idea  of  seeing 
something  or  other,  I  could  not  tell  what,  that  might  lead 
to  the  recovery  of  my  pocket-book,  induced  me  to  look  about 
me  to  see  if  I  could  discover  the  tavern  in  which  I  had  been 
robbed.  I  was  thus  employed,  that  is,  gaping  and  staring  at 
the  windows  of  the  lower  flats  of  the  houses  on  either  side  of 
the  street — for  I  did  not  recollect  on  which  was  the  house  I 
wanted — when  a  smart,  little  man,  dressed  in  a  blue  surtout, 
with  a  black  stock  about  his  neck,  and  carrying  a  cane  in  his 
hand,  made  up  to  me  with  a — 

“  Looking  for  any  particular  place,  my  lad  ?  ” 

Taken  unawares,  and  not  choosing  to  enter  into  any  ex¬ 
planations  with  a  stranger,  I  simply  answered — “  No,  no.” 

“  Because  if  you  were,”  continued  my  new  acquaintance, 

“  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  helped  you.  But,  I  say, 
my  lad — excuse  me,”  he  went  on,  now  looking  earnestly  in 
my  face,  and  perceiving,  by  my  eyes,  that  I  had  been  weeping, 
which  was  indeed  the  case, — “  you  seem  to  be  distressed. 
What  has  happened  you  ?  I  don’t  ask  from  any  impertinent 
curiosity,  but  from  sympathy,  seeing  you  are  a  stranger.” 

Words  of  kindness,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  by  whomsoever 
offered,  at  once  find  their  way  to  the  heart,  and  open  up  the 
sluices  of  its  pent-up  feelings.  The  friendly  address  of  the 
stranger  had  this  effect  on  me  in  the  present  instance.  I  told 
him  at  once  what  had  occurred  to  me. 

“  Bad  business,  my  lad ;  bad  business,  indeed,”  he  said. 

“  But  don’t  be  cast  down.  Fair  weather  comes  after  foul. 
You  ’ll  soon  make  all  up  again.” 

This  was  commonplace  enough  comfort ;  but,  without 
minding  the  words,  the  intention  was  good,  and  with  that  I 
was  gratified. 

My  new  friend,  who  had  learnt,  from  what  I  told  him,  that 
I  was  penniless,  now  proposed  that  I  should  take  share  of  a 
bottle  of  ale  with  him.  Certain  recollections  of  another 
friend — namely,  Mr  Lancaster — made  me  hesitate,  indeed 
positively  decline  this  invitation,  at  first;  but,  on  my  new 
acquaintance  pressing  his  kindness,  and  the  melancholy  truth 
occurring  to  me  that  I  had  now  no  pocket-book  to  lose,  I 
yielded,  and  accompanied  him  to  a  tavern  at  the  toot  of  the 
High  Street.  I  may  add,  that  I  was  the  more  easily  induced 
to  this  that  I  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  exhaustion,  having 
tasted  nothing  in  the  shape  of  either  food  or  drink  for  nearly 
thirty  hours. 

Having  entered  the  tavern,  a  bottle  of  ale  and  a  plate  of 
biscuit  quickly  stood  before  us.  My  entertainer  filled  up  the 
glasses  ;  when,  having  presented  me  with  one,  he  raised  his 
own  to  his  lips,  wished  me  “better  luck,”  and  tossed  it  off. 
I  quickly  followed  his  example,  and  never  before  or  since 
drank  anything  with  so  keen  a  relish.  After  we  had  drank 
a  second  glass  each — 

“  Well,  my  lad,”  said  my  new  acquaintance,  “  what  do  you 
propose  doing  ?  Do  you  intend  returning  to  the  plough  tail, 
eh  ?  I  should  hardly  think  you  ’ll  venture  home  again  after 
such  a  cursed  mishap.” 

I  at  once  acknowledged  that  I  did  not  intend  returning 
home  again  ;  but  as  to  what  I  should  do  I  did  not  know. 

“  Why,  now,”  replied  my  entertainer,  “  I  think  a  stout, 
good-looking,  likely  young  fellow  as  you  are,  need  be  at  no 
loss.  There’s  the  army.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that,  eh? 
The  only  thing  for  a  lad  of  spirit.  Smart  clothes,  good 
living,  and  free  quarters,  with  the  chance  of  promotion.  The 
chance,  said  I  ? — why,  I  might  say  the  certainty.  Bounty , 


too,  you  young  dog !  A  handful  of  golden  guineas ;  and 
pretty  gilds  to  court  in  every  town.  List,  man,  fist,”  he 
shouted,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  “  and  your  fortune ’s 
made.” 

List !  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  before.  I  had  never 
thought,  never  dreamt  of  it.  But  now  that  the  idea  was 
presented  to  me,  I  by  no  means  disliked  it.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  flummery  of  my  new  acquaintance,  who,  I  need 
hardly  say,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sergeant  in 
coloured  clothes — assumed,  I  suppose,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  young  fellows  like  myself  unawares.  I  say  it  was  not 
his  balderdash,  which,  young  and  raw  as  I  was,  I  fully  per¬ 
ceived,  that  reconciled  me  to  the  notion  of  listing.  It  was 
because  I  saw  in  it  a  prompt  and  ready  means  of  escaping 
the  immediate  destitution  with  which  I  was  threatened  ;  my 
foolish  determination  not  to  return  home  having  rather 
gained  strength  than  weakened,  notwithstanding  a  painful 
sense  of  the  misery  which  my  protracted  absence  must  have 
been  occasioning  at  home.  To  the  sergeant’s  proposal  of 
listing,  therefore,  I  at  once  assented ;  when  the  former,  call¬ 
ing  in  the  landlord,  tendered  me,  in  his  presence,  the  expres¬ 
sive  shilling. 

The  corps  into  which  I  had  listed  was  the - ,  then  lying 

in  the  Tower,  London;  there  being  only  the  sergeant  and 
two  or  three  men  of  the  regiment  in  Glasgow,  recruiting. 
The  matter  of  listing  settled,  the  sergeant  bespoke  me  a  bed 
for  the  night  in  the  tavern  in  which  we  were,  that  being  his 
own  quarters. 

On  the  following  day  I  was  informed,  much  to  my  surprise, 
although  by  no  means  to  my  regret,  that  a  detachment  of 

recruits  for  the - were  to  be  sent  off  that  evening,  at  nine 

o’clock,  by  the  track-boat,  for  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence, 
by  sea,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment  at  London,  and 
that  I  was  to  be  of  the  number.  At  nine  o’clock  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  accordingly,  we  were  shipped  at  Port  Dun  das. 

Before  leaving  Glasgow,  however,  I  made  one  last  call  at 
the  police  office,  to  inquire  whether  any  discoveries  had  been 
made  regarding  my  pocket-book;  but  found  that  nothing 
whatever  had  been  heard  of  it. 

On  the  following  day  we  reached  Edinburgh ;  on  the  next 
we  were  embarked  on  board  a  Leith  smack  for  London, 
where  we  arrived  in  safety  on  the  fourth  day  thereafter,  and 
were  marched  to  the  Tower,  which  was,  at  the  time,  the 
headquarters  of  the  regiment.  Amongst  the  young  men  who 
were  of  the  party  who  came  up  with  me  from  Scotland,  there 
was  one  with  whom  I  became  particularly  intimate,  and  who 
was  subsequently  my  comrade.  His  name  was  J ohn  Lind¬ 
say,  a  native  of  Glasgow.  He  was  about  my  own  age,  or, 
perhaps,  a  year  older.  A  lively,  active,  warm-hearted  lad, 
but  of  a  restless,  roving  disposition. 

It  was,  I  think,  about  a  fortnight  after  our  arrival  in 
London,  that  Lindsay,  one  day,  while  rummaging  a  small 
trunk  in  the  barrack-room,  which  had  formed  the  entire  of 
■his  travelling  equipage  from  Scotland,  stumbled  on  a  letter, 
with  whose  delivery  he  had  been  intrusted  by  some  one  in 
Glasgow,  but  which  he  had  entirely  forgotten.  It  was 
addressed,  in  a  scrawling  hand — “  To  Susan  Blaikie,  servant 
with  Henry  Wallscourt,  Esq.,  19  Grosveuor  Square,  London.” 

“  Here’s  a  job,  Davy,”  said  Lindsay,  holding  up  the  letter. 
“  I  promised  faithfully  to  deliver  this  within  an  hour  after 
my  arrival  in  London,  and  here  it  is  still.  But  better  late 
than  never.  Will  you  go  with  me  and  see  the  fan-  maiden 
to  whom  this  is  addressed  ?  It  contains,  I  believe,  a  kind 
of  introduction  to  her,  and  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  some 
sport.” 

I  readily  closed  with  Lindsay’s  proposal,  and  in  ten 
minutes  after  we  set  out  for  Grosvenor  Square,  which  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding.  Neither  were  we  long  in  dis¬ 
covering  No.  19,  the  residence  of  Henry  Wallscourt,  Esq, 
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Tt  was  a  magnificent  Louse,  everything  about  it  bespeaking  a 
wealthy  occupant. 

Leaving  me  on  the  flagstones,  Lindsay  now  descended  into 
the  area,  but  in  two  or  three  minutes  returned,  and  motioned 
me  with  his  finger  to  come  to  him. 

I  did  so,  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  Susan  Blaikie, 
and  that  she  had  invited  us  to  come  in.  Into  the  house  we 
accordingly  went,  and  were  conducted  by  Susan— a  lively, 
pretty  girl,  who  welcomed  us  with  great  cordiality — into  what 
appeared  to  be  a  housekeeper’s  room. 

My  comrade,  Lindsay,  having  given  Susan  all  the  Scotch, 
particularly  Glasgow  news,  in  his  budget,  the  latter  left  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes,  when  she  returned  with  a  tray  of 
cold  provisions — ham,  fowl,  and  roast  beef. 

Placing  these  before  us,  and  adding  a  bottle  of  excellent 
porter,  she  invited  us  to  fall  to.  We  did  so,  and  executed 
summary  justice  on  the  good  things  placed  before  us. 

After  this,  we  sat  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  we  rose  to 
depart.  This,  however,  she  would  not  permit,  till  we  had 
promised  that  we  would  come  on  the  following  night,  and 
take  tea  with  her  and  one  or  two  of  her  fellow-servants. 
This  promise  we  readily  gave,  and  as  willingly  kept.  One  of 
the  party  on  the  night  of  the  tea-drinking  was  the  footman 
of  the  establishment,  Richard  Digby — a  rakish,  dissipated- 
looking  fellow,  with  an  affected  air,  and  an  excessively  re¬ 
fined  and  genteel  manner  ;  that  is,  as  he  himself  thought  it. 
To  others,  at  least  to  me,  he  appeared  an  egregious  puppy  ; 
the  obvious  spuriousness  of  his  assumed  gentility  inspiring  a 
disgust  which  I  found  it  difficult  to  suppress.  Neither  could 
I  suppress  it  so  effectually  as  to  prevent  the  fellow  discovering 
it.  He  did  so,  and  the  consequence  was,  the  rise  of  a  hearty 
and  mutual  dislike,  which,  however,  neither  of  us  evinced  by 
any  overt  act. 

Having  found  the  society  of  our  fair  countrywoman  and 
her  friends  very  agreeable,  we — that  is,  Lindsay  and  myself 
— became  frequent  visitors ;  drinking  tea  with  her  and  her 
fellow-servants  at  least  two  or  three  times  a-week.  While 
this  was  going  on,  a  detachment  of  the  new  recruits,  of  whom 
Lindsay  was  one,  was  suddenly  ordered  to  Chatham.  I 
missed  my  comrade  much  after  his  departure ;  but  as  I  had 
by  this  time  established  an  intimacy  with  Susan  and  her 
fellow-servants  on  my  own  account,  I  still  continued  visiting 
there,  and  drinking  tea  occasionally,  as  formerly. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and  about  ten  days  after 
Lindsay  had  left  London,  that,  as  I  was  leaving  Mr  Walls- 
court’s  house  at  a  pretty  late  hour — I  think,  about  eleven 
at  night — I  was  suddenly  collared  by  two  men,  just  as  I 
had  ascended  the  area  stair,  and  was  about  to  step  out  on 
the  pavement. 

“  What ’s  this  for  ?  ”  said  I,  turning  first  to  the  one  and 
then  to  the  other  of  my  captors. 

“We ’ll  tell  you  that  presently,”  replied  one  of  the  men, 
who  had  by  this  time  begun  to  grope  about  my  person,  as 
if  searching  for  something.  In  a  moment  after — Ah  !  let ’s 
see  what ’s  this,”  he  said,  plunging  his  hand  into  one  of  my 
breeches  pockets,  and  pulling  out  a  silver  table-spoon.  “  All 
right,”  he  added.  “  Come  away,  my  lad ;  ”  and  the  two 
forthwith  began  dragging  me  along. 

The  whole  affair  was  such  a  mystery  to  me,  and  of  such 
sudden  occurrence,  that  it  was  some  seconds  before  I  could 
collect  myself  sufficiently  to  put  any  such  calm  and  ra¬ 
tional  queries  to  my  captors  as  might  elicit  an  explanation 
of  it.  All  that  I  could  say  was  merely  to  repeat  my  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  treatment  I  was  under¬ 
going — resisting  instinctively,  the  while,  the  efforts  of  the 
men  to  urge  me  forward.  This  last,  however,  was  vain ; 
for  they  were  two  powerful  fellows,  and  seemed  scarcely  to 
feel  the  resistance  I  made.  To  my  reiterated  demand  of  ex¬ 
planation  they  merely  replied,  that  I  should  have  it  pre¬ 


sently  ;  but  that  they  rather  thought  I  did  not  stand  greatly 
in  need  of  it. 

Obliged  to  rest  satisfied,  in  the  meantime,  with  such  evasive 
answers,  and  finding  resistance  useless,  indeed,  uncalled  for — 
as  I  was  unconscious  of  any  crime — I  now  went  peaceably 
along  with  the  men.  Whither  they  were  conducting  me  the 
reader  will  readily  guess — it  was  to  Bow  Street 

On  being  brought  into  the  office,  the  men  conducted  me  up 
to  a  person,  who,  seated  at  a  desk,  was  busily  employed 
making  entries  in  a  large  book.  One  of  my  captors  having 
whispered  something  into  this  person’s  ear,  he  turned  sharply 
round,  and  demanded  my  name.  I  gave  it  him. 

“  The  others  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  What  others  ?  ”  I  replied.  “  I  have  only  one  name,  and 
I  have  given  it.” 

“  Pho,  pho,”  exclaimed  he.  “  Gentlemen  of  your  profes¬ 
sion  have  always  a  dozen.  However,  we’ll  take  what  you 
have  given  in  the  meantime.”  And  he  proceeded  to  make 
some  entries  in  his  book.  They  related  to  me,  but  I  was  not 
.  permitted  to  see  what  they  were.  The  table-spoon  which  had 
been  found  in  my  pocket,  and  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
desk  before  the  official  already  spoken  of,  was  now  labelled 
and  put  past,  and  I  was  ordered  to  be  removed. 

During  all  this  time  I  had  been  loudly  protesting  my 
innocence  of  any  crime ;  but  no  attention  whatever  was  paid 
to  me.  So  little  effect,  indeed,  had  my  protestations,  that  one 
would  have  thought — judging  by  the  unmoved  countenances 
around  me — that  they  did  not  hear  me  at  all ;  for  they  went 
on  speaking  to  each  other,  quite  in  the  same  way  as  if  I  had 
not  been  present.  The  only  indication  I  could  perceive  of  a 
consciousness  of  my  being  there,  and  of  their  hearing  what  I 
said,  was  an  occasional  faint  smile  of  incredulity.  At  one 
time,  provoked  by  my  importunity  and  my  obstinate  itera¬ 
tion  of  my  innocence,  the  official  who  was  seated  at  the  desk 
turned  fiercely  round,  exclaiming — 

“  The  spoon,  the  spoon,  friend  ;  what  do  you  say  to  that — 
found  in  your  pocket,  eh  ?  ” 

I  solemnly  protested  that  I  knew  not  how  it  came  there, 
that  I  had  never  put  it  there,  nor  had  the  least  idea  of  its 
being  in  my  possession,  till  it  was  produced  by  those  that 
searched  me. 

“  A  very  likely  story,”  said  the  official,  turning  quietly 
round  to  his  book ;  “  but  we  ’ll  see  all  about  that  by  and  by. 
Remove  him,  men.” 

And  I  was  hurried  away,  and  locked  up  in  a  cell  for  the 
night. 

I  cannot  say  that,  when  left  to  myself,  I  felt  much  uneasi¬ 
ness  regarding  the  result  of  the  extraordinary  matter  that  had 
occurred.  I  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that,  however  awkward 
and  unpleasant  my  situation  was  in  the  meantime,  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  would  clear  all  up,  and  set  me  at  liberty  with  an  un¬ 
blemished  character.  From  all  that  had  taken  place,  I  col¬ 
lected  that  I  was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  robbery — that 
is,  of  abstracting  property  from  Mr  Wallscourt’s  house,  of 
which  the  silver  spoon  found  in  my  possession  was  considered 
a  proof.  There  was  much,  however,  in  the  matter,  of  painful 
and  inexplicable  mystery.  How  came  the  constables  to  be  so 
opportunely  in  the  way  when  I  left  the  house ;  and,  more 
extraordinary  still,  how  came  the  silver  spoon  into  my  posses¬ 
sion  ?  Regarding  neither  of  these  circumstances  could  I  form 
the  slightest  plausible  conjecture,  but  had  no  doubt  that, 
whether  they  should  ever  be  explained  or  not,  my  entire  inno¬ 
cence  of  all  such  guilt  as  the  latter  of  them  pointed  at,  would 
clearly  appear.  But,  as  the  saying  has  it,  “  I  reckoned  with¬ 
out  my  host.”  On  the  following  morning  I  was  brought 
before  the  sitting  magistrate,  and,  to  my  inexpressible  sur¬ 
prise,  on  turning  round  a  little,  saw  Richard  Digby  in  the 
witness-box.  Thinking  at  first  that  he  was  there  to  give 
some  such  evidence  as  would  relieve  me  from  the  imputation 
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under  which  I  lay,  I  nodded  to  him  ;  hut  he  took  no  further 
notice  of  the  recognition  than  by  looking  more  stern  than 
before. 

Presently  my  case  was  entered  on.  Digby  was  called  on 
to  state  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  matter.  J udge  of  my  con¬ 
sternation,  gentle  reader,  when  I  heard  him  commence  the 
following  statement : — 

Having  premised  that  he  was  servant  with  Mr  Wallscourt, 
of  No.  19  Grosvenor  Square,  he  proceeded  to  say  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  space  of  the  three  previous  weeks,  he  had,  from  time 
to  time,  missed  several  valuable  pieces  of  plate  belonging  to 
his  master.  That  this  had  happened  repeatedly  before  he 
could  form  the  slightest  conjecture  as  to  who  the  thief  could 
possibly  be.  At  last  it  occurred  to  him,  that  the  abstraction 
of  the  plate  corresponded,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  prisoner’s 
(my)  introduction  to  the  house  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  was 
from  that  date  the  robberies  commenced,-  nothing  of  the  kind 
having  ever  happened  before.  That  this  circumstance  led 
him  to  suspect  me.  That,  in  consequence,  he  had,  on  the 
previous  night,  placed  a  silver  table-spoon  in  such  a  situation 
in  the  servants’  hall  as  should  render  it  likely  to  be  seen  by 
the  prisoner  when  he  came  to  tea,  Susan  Blaikie  having  pre¬ 
viously  informed  him  that  he  was  coming.  That  shortly 
after  the  prisoner’s  arrival  he  contrived,  by  getting  Susan  and 
some  of  the  other  servants  out  of  the  room,  on  various  pre¬ 
texts,  to  have  the  prisoner  left  alone  for  several  minutes. 
That,  on  his  return,  finding  the  spoon  gone,  he  had  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt.  That,  on  feeling  satisfied 
of  this,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  the  nearest  station- 
house  ;  and,  procuring  two  constables  or  policemen,  stationed 
them  at  the  area-gate,  with  instructions  to  seize  the  prisoner 
the  moment  he  came  out ;  and  that  if  the  spoon  was  found 
on  him — of  which  he  had  no  doubt — to  carry  him  away  to 
Bow  Street. 

Such,  then,  was  Mr  Digby’s  statement  of  the  affair ;  and 
a  very  plausible  and  connected  one,  it  must  be  allowed,  it  was. 
It  carried  conviction  to  all  present,  and  elicited  from  the  pre¬ 
siding  magistrate  a  high  encomium  on  that  person’s  fidelity, 
ability,  and  promptitude. 

The  silver  spoon,  labelled  as  I  had  seen  it,  was  now  pro¬ 
duced,  when  Mr  Wallscourt,  who  was  also  present,  was 
called  on  to  identify  it.  This  he  at  once  did,  after  glancing 
at  the  crest  and  initials  which  were  engraven  on  the  handle. 
The  charge  against  me  thus  laid  and  substantiated,  I  was 
asked  if  I  had  anything  to  say  in  my  own  defence. 

Defence !  what  defence  could  I  make  against  an  accusa¬ 
tion  so  strongly  put,  and  so  amply  supported  by  circum¬ 
stances?  None.  I  could  meet  it  only  by  denial,  and  by 
assertions  of  innocence.  This,  however,  I  did,  and  with 
such  energy  and  earnestness — for  horror  and  despair  inspired 
me  with  both  courage  and  eloquence — that  a  favourable  im¬ 
pression  was  perceptible  in  the  court.  The  circumstantial 
statement  of  Digby,  however,  with  all  its  strong  probabilities, 
was  not  to  be  overturned  by  my  bare  assertions ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  I  was  remanded  to  prison,  to  stand  trial  at 
the  ensuing  assizes,  Mr  Wallscourt  being  bound  over  to  pro¬ 
secute. 

Wretched,  however,  as  my  situation  was,  I  had  not  been 
many  hours  in  prison  when  I  regained  my  composure; 
soothed  by  the  reflection  that,  however  disgraceful  or  un¬ 
happy  my  position  might  be,  it  was  one  in  which  I  had  not 
deserved  *being  placed.  I  was  further  supported  by  the 
conviction,  which  even  the  result  of  my  late  examination 
before  the  magistrate  had  not  in  the  least  weakened,  that 
my  innocence  would  yet  appear,  and  that  in  sufficient 
time  to  save  me  from  further  legal  persecution.  Buoyed 
up  by  these  reflections,  I  became,  if  not  cheerful,  at  least  com¬ 
paratively  easy  in  my  mind.  I  thought,  several  times,  dur¬ 
ing  my  imprisonment,  of  writing  to  my  father ;  to  whom,  by 
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the  way,  as  I  should  have  mentioned  before,  I  wrote  from 
Edinburgh  when  on  my  way  to  London,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  minds  of  my  mother  and  himself  from  any  apprehensions 
of  anything  more  serious  having  happened  me ;  telling  them 
of  my  loss,  and  the  way  it  had  occurred,  but  without  telling 
them  that  I  had  listed,  or  where  I  was  going.  I  say,  I 
thought  several  times,  during  my  confinement,  of  uniting  to 
my  father,  and  informing  him  of  the  unhappy  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  placed :  but,  on  reflection,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  only  give  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  needless  pain,  seeing  that  he  could  be  of  no  service 
to  me  whatever.  I  therefore  dropped  the  idea,  thinking  it 
better  that  they  should  know  nothing  about  the  matter  :  no¬ 
thing,  at  least,  until  my  trial  was  over,  and  my  innocence 
established;  concomitant  events,  as  I  had  no  doubt  they 
would  prove.  In  the  meantime,  the  day  of  trial  approached. 
It  came,  and  I  stood  naked  and  defenceless ;  for  I  had  no 
money  to  employ  counsel,  no  friends  to  assist  me  with  advice. 
I  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  shielded  only  by  my  in¬ 
nocence  ;  a  poor  protection  against  evidence  so  strong  and 
circumstantial  as  that  which  pointed  to  my  guilt. 

My  trial  came  on.  It  was  of  short  duration.  Its  result 
what  every  one  who  knew  anything  of  the  matter  foresaw  but 
myself.  I  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years’ 
tranportation. 

As  on  a  former  occasion,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  reader  him¬ 
self  to  form  a  conception  of  what  my  feelings  were  when  this 
dreadful  sentence  rung  in  my  ears :  so  horrible,  so  unex¬ 
pected.  A  sudden  deafness  struck  me,  that,  commingling  all 
sounds,  rendered  them  unintelligible ;  a  film  came  over  my 
eyes ;  my  heart  fluttered  strangely,  and  my  limbs  trembled, 
so  that  I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  on  the  floor ;  but, 
making  a  violent  effort,  I  supported  myself;  and  in  a  few 
seconds  these  agitating  sensations  so  far  subsided  as  to  al¬ 
low  of  my  retiring  from  the  bar  with  tolerable  steadiness  and 
composure. 

It  was  several  days,  however,  before  I  regained  entire  pos¬ 
session  of  myself,  and  before  I  could  contemplate  my  position 
in  all  its  bearings  with  anything  like  fortitude  or  resignation. 
On  attaining  this  state,  a  thousand  wild  schemes  for  obtain¬ 
ing  such  a  reconsideration  of  my  case  as  might  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  my  innocence  presented  themselves  to  my  mind.  I 
thought  of  addressing  a  letter  to  the  judge  who  had  tried  me  ; 
to  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  who  had  found  me  guilty ;  to  the 
prosecutor,  Mr  Wallscourt ;  to  the  secretary  of  state ;  to 
the  king.  A  little  subsequent  reflection,  however,  showed 
me  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  such  proceeding,  as  I  had 
still  only  my  simple,  unsupported  assertions  to  oppose  to  the 
strong  array  of  positive  and  circumstantial  evidence  against 
me.  That,  therefore,  no  such  applications  as  I  contemplated 
could  be  listened  to  for  a  moment.  Eventually  satisfied  of 
this,  I  came  to  the  resolution  of  submitting  quietly  to  my 
fate  in  the  meantime,  trusting  that  some  circumstance  or  other 
would  sooner  or  later  occur,  that  would  lead  to  a  discovery  of 
the  injustice  that  had  been  done  me. 

Writing  to  my  father  I  considered  now  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  same  reasons  that  induced  me  to  abstain  from 
writing  him  before  my  trial,  presented  themselves  in  addi¬ 
tional  force  to  prevent  me  writing  him  after.  I  resolved 
that  he  should  never  know  of  the  misfortune,  however  un¬ 
deserved,  that  had  befallen  me.  I  had  all  along — that  is, 
since  my  confinement  —  looked  for  some  letter  or  other 
communication  from  Lindsay.  Sometimes  I  even  hoped 
for  a  visit  from  him.  But  I  was  disappointed.  I  neither 
saw  nor  heard  anything  of  him,  and  from  this  circumstance 
concluded  that  he  too  thought  me  guilty,  and  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  his  desertion  of  me.  Friendless  and  despised,  I 
at  once  abandoned  myself  to  fate. 

Of  poor  Susan  Blaikie,  however,  I  did  hear  something,  aud 
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that  was,  that  she  was  discharged  from  her  situation.  This 
intelligence  distressed  me  much,  although  I  had  foreseen  that 
it  must  necessarily  happen. 

In  the  apartment  or  cell  into  which  I  was  placed,  after 
having  received  sentence,  there  were  five  or  six  young  men 
in  similar  circumstances  with  myself ;  not  as  regarded  inno¬ 
cence  of  crime,  but  punishment.  They  were  all  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  banishment  for  various  terms. 

From  these  persons  I  kept  as  much  aloof  as  possible. 
My  soul  sickened  at  the  contamination  to  which  I  was  exposed 
by  the  society  of  such  ruffians  ;  for  they  were  all  of  the  very 
worst  description  of  London  characters :  and  I  did  all  I  could 
to  maintain  the  distinction  between  myself  and  them,  which 
my  innocence  of  all  crime  gave  me  a  right  to  observe. 

Under  this  feeling,  it  was  my  habit  to  sit  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  cell,  and  to  take  no  share  whatever  either  in  the 
conversation,  or  in  the  coarse  practical  jokes  with  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  beguiling  the  tedium  of  their  confine¬ 
ment. 

There  was  one  occasion,  however,  on  which  I  felt  myself 
suddenly  caught  by  an  interest  in  their  proceedings. 

Seeing  them  one  day  all  huddled  together,  listening  with 
great  delight  to  one  of  their  number  who  was  reading  a  let¬ 
ter  aloud,  I  gradually  approached  nearer,  curious  to  know 
what  could  be  in  this  letter  to  afford  them  so  much  amuse¬ 
ment. 

Conceive  my  astonishment  and  surprise,  when,  after  lis¬ 
tening  for  a  few  minutes,  I  discovered  that  the  subject  which 
tickled  my  fellow-prisoners  so  highly  was  a  description  of 
my  own  robbery — that  is,  of  the  robbery  in  Glasgow  of  which 
I  had  been  the  victim. 

It  was  written  with  considerable  humour,  and  contained 
such  a  minute  and  faithful  account  of  the  affair,  that  I  had 
no  doubt  it  had  been  written  by  Lancaster.  Indeed,  it  could 
have  been  written  by  no  one  else. 

The  letter  in  question,  then,  was  evidently  one  from  that 
person  to  a  companion  in  crime  who  was  amongst  those  with 
whom  I  was  associated,  no  doubt  he  who  was  reading  it. 
The  writer,  however,  seemed  also  well  known  to  all  the  other 
parties. 

In  the  letter  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  remarks  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  on  it,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  slang,  and  a  great  many 
cant  phrases  which  I  could  not  make  out.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I  obtained  a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of  the  import 
of  both. 

The  writer’s  description  of  me  and  of  my  worldly  wisdom 
was  not  very  flattering.  He  spoke  of  me  as  a  regular  flat, 
and  the  fleecing  me  as  one  of  the  easiest  and  pleasantest 
operations  he  had  ever  performed.  He  concluded  by  say¬ 
ing  that,  as  he  found  there  was  nothing  worth  while  to  be 
done  in  Scotland,  he  intended  returning  to  London  in  a  few 
days. 

“  More  fool  he,”  said  one  of  the  party,  on  this  passage  be¬ 
ing  read.  “  That  affair  at  Blackwall,  in  which  Bob  was  con¬ 
cerned,  has  not  yet  blown  over,  and  he  ’ll  be  lagged  as  sure  as 
he  lives,  before  he ’s  a  week  in  London.” 

“Well,  so  much  the  better,”  said  another.  “  In  that  case, 
we  ’ll  have  him  across  the  water  with  us,  and  be  all  the  mer¬ 
rier  for  his  company.” 

It  was,  I  think,  somewhat  less  than  a  month  after  this, 
for  we  were  detained  in  prison  altogether  about  two  months, 
after  sentence,  till  a  sufficient  number  had  accumulated  for 
transportation,  that  we,  meaning  myself  and  those  in  the 
ward  in  which  I  was  confined,  were  favoured  with  a  new 
companion. 

Throwing  open  the  door  of  our  ward  one  afternoon, 
the  turnkey  ushered  in  amongst  us  a  person  dressed  out  in 
the  first  style  of  fashion,  and  immediately  again  secured  the 
(loop,  At  fipst  I  could  pot  believe  that  so  tine  a  gentleman 


could  possibly  be  a  convict ;  I  thought  rather  that  he  must 
be  a  friend  of  some  one  of  my  fellow-prisoners.  But  I  was 
quickly  undeceived  in  this  particular,  and  found  that  he  was 
indeed  one  of  us. 

On  the  entrance  of  this  convict  dandy,  the  whole  of  my 
fellow-prisoners  rushed  towards  him,  and  gave  him  a  cordial 
greeting. 

“  Glad  to  see  you,  Nick,”  said  the  fellow  who  had  foretold 
the  speedy  apprehension  of  the  letter  -winter,  as  already  re¬ 
lated.  “  Cursed  fool  to  come  to  London  so  soon.  Knew 
you  would  be  nabbed.  What  have  you  got  ?  ” 

“  Fourteen,”  replied  the  new  comer,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders. 

During  all  this  time,  I  had  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
stranger,  whom,  I  thought,  I  should  know.  For  a  while, 
however,  I  was  greatly  puzzled  to  fix  on  any  individual 
as  identical  with  him;  but  at  length  it  struck  me  that  he 
bore  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  my  Glasgow  friend  Lan¬ 
caster. 

His  appearance  was  now,  indeed,  greatly  changed.  He 
was,  for  one  thing,  splendidly  attired,  as  I  have  already  said ; 
while  at  the  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  first 
he  was  very  indifferently  dressed.  His  face,  too,  had  under¬ 
gone  some  alterations.  He  had  removed  a  bushy  pair  of 
whiskers  which  he  sported  in  Glasgow,  and  had  added  to  his 
adventitious  characteristics  a  pair  of  green  spectacles.  It  was 
these  last  that  perplexed  me  most  in  endeavouring  to  make 
out  his  identity.  But  he  soon  laid  them  aside,  as  being  now 
of  no  further  use — an  operation  which  he  accompanied  by 
sundry  jokes  on  their  utility,  and  the  service  they  had  done 
him  in  the  way  of  preventing  inconvenient  recognitions. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  changes,  however,  in  the  new 
comer’s  appearance,  I  soon  became  quite  convinced  that  he 
was  no  other  than  Lancaster  ;  and,  under  this  impression,  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  edging  towards  him  and  putting  the 
question  plumply  to  him,  although  under  breath ;  for  I  did 
not  care  that  the  rest  should  hear  it. 

“Your  name,  sir,  is  Lancaster,  I  think,”  said  I. 

He  stared  in  my  face  for  a  second  or  two,  without  making 
any  reply,  or  seeming  to  recognise  me.  At  length — 

“No,  youngster,  it  isn’t,”  he  said,  with  the  most  perfect 
assurance. 

“But  you  have  occasionally  taken  that  name,  have  you 
not,”  said  I. 

“  Oh,  perhaps  I  may,”  he  replied,  coolly.  “  I  have  taken 
a  great  many  names  in  my  day.  I  ’ll  give  you  a  hundred  of 
them  at  a  penny  a  dozen.  But,  Lancaster,  let  me  see,”  and 
he  kept  looking  hard  at  me  as  he  spoke.  “  Why,  it  can’t  be,” 
he  added,  with  a  sudden  start.  “  Impossible  !  eh  ?  ”  and  he 
looked  still  more  earnestly  at  me.  “  Are  you  from  Glasgow, 
young  un  ?  ” 

I  said  I  was. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  me  there  ?  ” 

I  shook  my  head,  and  said,  to  my  cost  I  had. 

How  my  friend  Mr  Lancaster  received  this  intimation  of 
our  former  acquaintance  the  reader  will  learn  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sequel  of  my  adventures. 


THE  CONVICT; 

BEING  THE  SEQUEL  TO  ‘  DAVID  LORIMER." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  my  adventures,  I  had 
just  intimated  to  Mr  Lancaster  my  conviction  of  our  having 
had  a  previous  acquaintance.  Does  the  reader  imagine  that 

that  gentleman  was  in  any  way  discomposed  at  this  recogni* 
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tion  on  my  part,  or  at  the  way  in  which  it  was  signified  ? 
that  he  felt  ashamed  or  abashed  ?  The  sequel  will  show 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

On  my  replying  to  his  inquiry  whether  I  had  ever  seen  him 
in  Glasgow,  by  shaking  my  head,  and  saying  that  I  had  to 
my  cost,  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and,  striking  his  thigh 
with  as  much  exultation  as  if  he  had  just  made  one  of  the 
most  amusing  discoveries  imaginable,  exclaimed — 

“  Ail  right.  Here,  my  palls,”  turning  to  the  other  prison¬ 
ers.  “Here’s  a  queer  concern.  Isn’t  this  the  very  flat, 
Dick,”  addressing  one  of  their  number,  “  that  I  did  so  clean 
in  Glasgow,  and  about  whom  I  wrote  you  !  The  fellow 
whom  I  met  in  the  show.” 

“  No  !  Possible  !  ”  exclaimed  several  voices,  whose  owners 
now  crowded  about  me  with  a  delighted  curiosity,  and  began 
bantering  me  in  those  slang  terms  in  which  they  could  best 
express  their  witticisms. 

I  made  no  reply  to  either  their  insolences  or  their  jokes, 
but,  maintaining  an  obstinate  silence,  took  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  withdrawing  to  a  remote  part  of  the  apartment. 
Nor  did  I — seeing  how  idle  it  would  be  to  say  a  word  more 
on  the  subject  of  the  robbery  which  had  been  committed  on 
me  in  Glasgow,  as  it  would  only  subject  me  to  ridicule  and 
abuse — ever  afterwards  open  my  lips  to  Lancaster  on  the 
matter ;  neither  did  he  to  me,  and  there  the  affair  ended ; 
for  in  a  few  days  after  he  was  removed,  for  what  reason  I 
know  not,  to  another  cell,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

Let  me  here  retrograde  for  a  moment.  In  alluding,  in 
the  first  part  of  my  adventures,  to  the  various  wild  ideas 
that  occurred  to  me  after  my  condemnation,  on  the  subject 
ot  obtaining  a  reconsideration  of  my  case,  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  of  applying  to  the  colonel  of  my  regiment.  But,  on 
reflection,  this  seemed  as  absurd  as  the  others,  seeing  that 
I  had  been  little  more  than  three  weeks  in  the  corps,  and 
could  therefore  lay  claim  to  no  character  at  the  hands  of 
any  one  belonging  to  it.  I  was  still  a  stranger  amongst 
them.  Besides,  I  found,  from  no  interference  whatever 
having  been  made  in  my  behalf,  that  I  had  been  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  civil  law.  Inquiries  had,  no  doubt, 
been  made  into  my  case  by  the  commanding  officer  of  my 
regiment,  but  with  myself  no  direct  communication  had 
taken  place.  My  connexion  with  the  corps,  therefore,  I 
took  it  for  granted,  was  understood  to  be  completely  severed, 
and  that  I  was  left  to  undergo  the  punishment  the  sentence 
of  the  civil  law  had  awarded. 

To  resume.  In  about  a  week  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
incident  with  Lancaster  above  described,  I  was  removed  to 
the  hulks,  where  I  remained  for  somewhat  more  than  a 
month,  when  I  was  put  on  board  a  convict  ship  about  to 
sail  for  New  South  Wales,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
convicts,  male  and  female,'  none  of  them,  I  hope,  so  unde¬ 
serving  their  fate  as  I  was. 

All  this  time  I  had  submitted  patiently  to  my  destiny, 
seeing  it  was  now  inevitable,  and  said  nothing  to  any  one  of 
my  innocence ;  for,,  in  the  first  place,  I  found  that  every  one 
of  my  companions  in  misfortune  were,  according  to  their  own 
accounts,  equally  innocent,  and,  in  the  next,  that  nobody 
believed  them. 

.  R  wfs  in  the  evening  we  were  embarked  on  board  the  con¬ 
vict  ship ;  with  the  next  tide  we  dropped  down  the  river ; 
and,  ere  the  sun  of  the  following  day  had  many  hours  risen, 
found  ourselves  fairly  at  sea. 

For  upwards  of  three  weeks  we  pursued  our  course  pros¬ 
perously,  nothing  in  that  time  occurring  of  the  smallest 
consequence  ;  and  as  the  wind  had  been  all  along  favourable, 
our  progress  was  so  great,  that  many  of  us  began  thinking 
of  the  termination  of  our  voyage.  These,  however,  were 
rather  premature  reflections,  as  we  had  yet  as  many  months 
to  be  at  sea  as  we  had  been  weeks. 


It  was  about  the  end  of  the  period  just  alluded  to,  that,  as 
I  was  one  night  restlessly  tossing  on  my  hard  straw  mattress, 
unable  to  sleep,  from  having  fallen  into  one  of  those  painful 
and  exciting  trains  of  thought  that  so  frequently  visit  and  so 
greatly  add  to  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate,  my  ear  sud¬ 
denly  caught  the  sounds  of  whispering.  Diverted  from  my 
reflections  by  the  circumstance,  I  drew  towards  the  edge  of 
my  sleeping  berth  and,  thrusting  my  head  a  little  way  out — 
the  place  being  quite  dark — endeavoured,  by  listening  atten¬ 
tively,  to  make  out  who  the  speakers  were,  and  what  was  the 
subject  of  their  conversation.  The  former,  after  a  little  time, 
I  discovered  to  be  three  of  my  fellow-convicts — one  of 
them  a  desperate  fellow,  of  the  name  of  Norcot,  a  native  of 
Middlesex,  who  had  been  transported  for  a  highway  robbery, 
and  who  had  been  eminently  distinguished  for  superior  dex¬ 
terity  and  daring  in  his  infamous  profession.  The  latter, 
however — namely,  the  subject  of  their  conversation — I  could 
not  make  out ;  not  so  much  from  a  difficulty  of  overhearing 
what  they  said,  as  from  the  number  of  slang  words  they  em¬ 
ployed.  Their  language  was,  to  me,  all  but  wholly  unintel¬ 
ligible;  for,  although  my  undesired  association  with  them 
had  enabled  me  to  pick  up  a  few  of  then’  words,  I  could 
make  nothing  of  their  jargon  when  spoken  colloquially. 

Unable,  therefore — although  suspecting  something  wrong 
— to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  regarding  the  purpose  or  object 
of  this  midnight  conversation,  I  took  no  notice  of  it  to  any 
one,  but  determined  on  watching  narrowly  the  future  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Norcot  and  his  council. 

On  the  following  night  the  whispering  was  again  repeated. 
I  again  listened,  but  with  nearly  as  little  success  as  before. 
From  what  I  did  make  out,  however,  I  was  led  to  imagine 
that  some  attempt  on  the  ship  was  contemplated ;  and  in 
this  idea  I  was  confirmed,  when  Norcot,  on  the  following  day, 
taking  advantage  of  a  time  when  none  of  the  seamen  or 
soldiers,  who  formed  our  guard,  were  near,  slapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  with  a — 

“  Well,  my  pall,  how  goes  it?” 

Surprised  at  this  sudden  familiarity  on  the  part  of  a  man 
from  whom  I  had  always  most  especially  kept  aloof,  and 
■who,  I  was  aware,  had  marked  my  shyness,  as  he  had 
never  before  sought  to  exchange  words  with  me,  it  was 
some  seconds  before  I  could  make  him  any  answer.  At 
length — 

“  If  you  mean  as  to  my  health,”  said  I,  “  I  am  very 
well.” 

“  Ay,  ay  ;  but  I  don’t  mean  that,”  replied  Norcot.  “  How 
do  you  like  your  quarters,  my  man  ?  How  do  you  like  this 
sort  of  life,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Considering  all  circumstances,  it ’s  well  enough ;  as  well 
as  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected,”  said  I,  in  a  tone  meant 
to  discourage  further  conversation  on  the  subject.  But  he 
was  not  to  be  so  put  off. 

“  Ay,  in  the  meantime,”  said  he ;  “  but  wait  you  till  we 
get  to  New  South  Wales;  you’ll  see  a  difference  then,  my 
man,  I ’m  thinking.  You’ll  be  kept  working  from  sunrise 
till  sunset,  up  to  the  middle  in  mud  and  water,  with  a  chain 
about  your  neck.  You  ’ll  be  locked  up  in  a  dungeon  at  night, 
fed  upon  mouldy  biscuit,  and  on  the  slightest  fault,  or  with¬ 
out  any  fault  at  all,  be  flogged  within  an  inch  of  your  life  with 
a  cat  o’  nine  tails.  How  will  you  like  that,  eh  ?  ” 

“  That  I  certainly  should  not  like,”  I  replied.  “  But  I  hope 
you  ’re  exaggerating  a  little.”  I  knew  he  was. 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Norcot.  “  Come  here,  Knuckler  ;  ” 
and  he  motioned  to  a  fellow-convict  to  come  towards  him. 

“  I  Ve  been  telling  this  young  cove  here  what  he  may  expect 
when  we  reach  our  journey’s  end,  but  he  won’t  believe  me.” 
Having  repeated  the  description  of  convict  life  which  he  had 
just  given  me — 

“  Now,  Knuckler,  isn’t  that  the  truth  ?  ”  he  said. 
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“  True  as  gospel,”  exclaimed  Knuckler,  with  a  hideous 
oath ;  adding — “  Ay,  and  in  some  places  they  are  still  worse 
used.” 

“  You  hear  that,”  said  Norcot.  “  I  wasn’t  going  to  bam¬ 
boozle  you  with  any  nonsense,  my  lad.  We’re  all  in  the 
same  lag,  you  know,  and  must  stick  by  one  another.” 

My  soul  revolted  at  this  horrible  association  ;  but  I  took 
care  to  conceal  my  feelings. 

Nor  cot  went  on  : — “  Now,  seeing  what  we  have  to  expect 
when  we  get  to  t’  other  side  of  the  water,  wouldn’t  he  be  a 
fool  who  wouldn’t  try  to  escape  it,  if  he  could,  eh  ?  Ay, 
although  at  the  risk  of  his  life  ?  ” 

At  this  moment  we  were  interrupted  by  a  summons  to  the 
deck,  it  being  my  turn,  with  that  of  several  others,  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  inhaling  the  fresh  sea  breeze  above.  Norcot 
had  thus  only  time  to  add,  as  I  left  him — 

“  I  ’ll  speak  to  you  another  time,  my  cove.” 

Having  now  no  doubt  that  some  mischief  was  hatching 
amongst  the  convicts,  and  that  the  conversation  that  had  just 
passed  was  intended  at  once  to  sound  my  disposition,  and  to 
incline  me  towards  their  projects,  I  felt  greatly  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  That  I  should  not  join  in  their  enterprise,  of  what¬ 
soever  nature  it  might  be,  I  at  once  determined.  But  I  felt 
that  this  was  not  enough,  and  that  I  was  bound  to  give 
notice  of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  to  those  in  command  of 
the  vessel,  and  that  without  loss  of  time,  as  there  was  no 
saying  how  wild  or  atrocious  might  be  the  scheme  of  these 
desperadoes,  or  how  soon  they  might  put  it  in  execution. 

Becoming  every  moment  more  impressed  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  this  was  my  duty,  I  separated  myself  as  far  as  I 
could  from  my  companions,  and,  watching  an  opportunity, 
said  in  a  low  tone  to  the  mate  of  the  vessel,  whom  a  chance 
movement  brought  close  to  where  I  stood — 

“  Mischief  going  on.  Could  I  have  a  moment’s  private 
speech  of  the  captain  ?  ” 

The  man  stared  at  me  for  an  instant  with  a  look  of  non¬ 
comprehension,  as  I  thought ;  and  without  saying  a  word, 
he  then  resumed  the  little  piece  of  duty  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  when  I  interrupted  him,  and  immediately  after  went 
away,  still  without  speaking,  and  indeed  without  taking  any 
further  notice  of  me. 

I  now  thought  he  had  either  not  understood  me,  or  was 
not  disposed  to  pay  any  attention  to  what  I  said.  I  was 
mistaken  in  my  conjectures,  and  in  one  of  them  did  injustice 
to  his  intelligence. 

A  moment  after  he  left  me,  I  saw  the  captain  come  out  of 
the  cabin,  and  look  hard  at  me  for  a  second  or  two.  I  ob¬ 
served  him  then  despatch  the  steward  towards  me.  On  that 
person’s  approach — 

“  I  say,  my  lad,”  he  exclaimed,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
rest  of  the  convicts  on  deck,  “  Can  you  wipe  glasses  and 
clean  knives,  eh  ?  or  brush  shoes,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?  ” 
Not  knowing  his  real  purpose  in  thus  addressing  me,  I  said 
I  had  no  experience  in  that  sort  of  employment,  but  would 
do  the  best  I  could. 

“  Oh,  if  you  be  willing,”  he  said,  “  we  ’ll  soon  make  you 
able.  I  want  a  hand  just  now ;  so  come  aft  with  me,  and 
I  ’ll  find  you  work,  and  show  you  how  to  do  it  too.” 

I  followed  him  to  the  cabin  ;  but  I  bad  not  been  there  a 
minute  when  the  captain  came  down,  and,  taking  me  into  a 
state-room,  said — 

“Well,  my  lad,  what’s  all  this?  You  wanted  a  private 
word  of  me,  and  hinted  to  the  mate  that  you  knew  of  some 
mischief  going  on  amongst  the  convicts.  What  is  it  ? 

I  told  him  of  the  secret  whisperings  at  night  I  had  over¬ 
heard,  and  of  the  discourse  Norcot  had  held  with  me  ;  men¬ 
tioning,  besides,  several  expressions  which  I  thought  pointed 
to  a  secret  conspiracy  of  some  kind  or  other. 

The  captain  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  after  thanking 
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me  for  my  information,  and  telling  me  that  he  would  take 
care  that  the  part  I  had  acted  should  operate  to  my  advantage 
on  our  arrival  in  the  colony,  he  desired  me  to  take  no  notice 
of  what  had  passed,  but  to  mingle  with  my  associates  as  for¬ 
merly,  and  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  him. 

To  cover  appearances,  I  was  subsequently  detained  in  the 
steward’s  room  for  about  a  couple  of  hours,  when  I  was  sent 
back  to  my  former  quarters,  not,  however,  without  having 
been  well  entertained  by  the  steward,  by  the  captain’s  orders. 

What  intermediate  steps  the  captain  took  I  do  not  know, 
but  on  that  night  Norcot  and  other  ten  of  the  most  desperate 
of  the  convicts  were  thrown  into  irons. 

Subsequent  inquiry  discovered  a  deep-laid  plot  to  surprise 
the  guard,  seize  their  arms,  murder  the  captain  and  crew, 
and  all  who  resisted,  and  take  possession  of  the  ship. 

Whether  such  a  desperate  attempt  would  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  or  not,  is  doubtful ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  a 
frightful  scene  of  bloodshed  would  have  taken  place,  nor 
that,  if  the  ruffians  had  managed  well,  and  judiciously  timed 
their  attack,  they  had  some  chance,  and  probably  not  a  small 
one,  of  prevailing. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  matter  was  knocked  on  the  head ; 
for  not  only  were  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  heavily  ironed, 
but  they  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  wholly 
apart,  and  thus  could  neither  act  nor  hold  the  slightest  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other. 

Although  the  part  I  had  acted  in  this  affair  did  not  operate 
in  my  favour  with  the  greater  part  of  my  fellow- convicts — 
for,  notwithstanding  all  our  caution,  a  strong  suspicion  pre¬ 
vailed  amongst  them  that  I  was  the  informer — it  secured  me 
the  marked  favour  of  all  others  on  board  the  ship,  and  pro¬ 
cured  me  many  little  indulgences  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  permitted,  and  generally  much  milder  treatment 
than  was  extended  to  the  others  ;  and,  I  confess,  I  was  not 
without  an  idea  that  I  deserved  it. 

On  our  arrival  at  Sydney,  whither  I  now  hurry  the 
reader,  nothing  subsequent  to  the  incident  just  recorded 
having  occurred  in  the  interval  with  which  I  need  detain 
him,  I  was  immediately  assigned,  with  several  others,  to 
a  farmer,  a  recently  arrived  emigrant,  who  occupied  a  grant 
of  land,  of  about  a  thousand  acres,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  of  Maitland. 

Before  leaving  the  ship,  the  captain  added  to  his  other 
kindnesses  an  assurance  that  he  would  not  fail  to  represent 
my  case — meaning  with  reference  to  the  service  I  had  done 
him  in  giving  information  of  the  conspiracy  amongst  the 
convicts — to  the  governor,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  its 
having  a  favourable  effect  on  my  future  fortunes,  provided  I 
seconded  it  by  my  own  good  conduct. 

The  person  to  whom  we  had  been  assigned,  an  Englishman, 
being  on  the  spot  waiting  us,  we  were  forthwith  clapped  into 
a  covered  waggon,  and  driven  off  to  our  destination,  our  new 
master  following  us  on  horseback. 

The  work  to  which  we  were  put  on  the  farm  was  very 
laborious,  consisting,  for  several  weeks,  in  clearing  the  land  of 
trees  ;  felling,  burning,  and  grubbing  up  the  roots.  But  we 
were  well  fed,  and,  on  the  whole,  kindly  treated  in  other  re¬ 
spects  ;  so  that,  although  our  toil  was  severe,  we  had  not  much 
to  complain  of. 

In  this  situation  I  remained  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  had 
the  gratification  of  enjoying,  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
time,  the  fullest  confidence  of  my  employer,  whose  good  opi¬ 
nion  I  early  won  by  my  orderly  conduct,  and — an  unusual 
thing  amongst  convicts — by  my  attention  to  his  interests. 

On  leaving  him,  he  gave  me,  unasked,  a  testimonial  of 
character,  written  in  the  strongest  terms. 

I  was  now  again  returned  on  the  hands  of  government,  to 
await  the  demand  of  some  other  settler  for  my  services. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  heard  nothing  of  the  result  of  the 
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captain's  representation  in  my  behalf  to  the  governor,  but  had 
no  doubt  I  would  reap  the  benefit  of  it  on  the  first  occasion 
that  I  should  have  a  favour  to  ask.  The  first  thing  in  this 
way  that  I  had  to  look  for  was  what  is  called  a  ticket-of- 
leave ;  that  is,  a  document  conferring  exemption  for  a  certain 
period  from  government  labour,  and  allowing  the  party  pos¬ 
sessing  it  to  employ  himself  in  any  lawful  way  he  pleases,  and 
for  his  own  advantage,  during  the  time  specified  by  the  ticket. 
My  sentence,  however,  having  been  for  fourteen  years,  I  could 
not,  in  the  ordinary  case,  look  for  this  indulgence  till  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  six  years,  such  being  the  colonial  regulations. 

But,  imagining  that  the  good  service  I  had  done  in  the  con¬ 
vict  ship  would  count  for  something,  and  probably  induce  the 
governor  to  shorten  my  term  of  probation,  I  began  now  to 
think  of  applying  for  the  indulgence.  This  idea  I  shortly 
after  acted  upon,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  personage 
just  alluded  to ;  saying  nothing,  however,  of  my  innocence 
of  the  crime  for  which  I  had  been  transported,  knowing 
that,  as  such  an  assertion  would  not  be  believed,  it  would  do 
much  more  harm  than  good.  In  this  memorial,  however, 
I  enclosed  the  letter  of  recommendation  given  me  by  my  last 
master. 

It  was  eight  or  ten  days  before  I  heard  anything  of  my 
application.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  I  received  a 
very  gracious  answer.  It  said  that  my  “  praiseworthy  con¬ 
duct  ”  on  board  the  ship  in  which  I  came  to  the  colony  had 
been  duly  reported  by  the  captain,  and  that  it  would  be 
remembered  to  my  advantage :  that,  at  the  expiry  of  my 
second  year  in  the  colony,  of  which  there  was  six  months  yet 
to  run,  a  ticket-of-leave  would  be  granted  me  ;  thus  abridging 
the  period  by  four  years :  and  that,  if  I  continued  to  behave 
as  well  as  I  had  done,  I  might  expect  the  utmost  indulgence 
that  government  could  extend  to  one  in  my  situation. 

With  this  communication,  although  it  did  not  immediately 
grant  the  prayer  of  my  petition,  I  was  much  gratified,  and 
prepared  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  six  months’  compulsory 
labour  which  was  yet  before  me. 

Shortly  after  this,  I  was  assigned  to  another  settler,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Parrammatta.  This  was  a  different 
sort  of  person  from  the  last  I  had  served ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  a  countryman.  His  name  I  need  not  give  ;  for  although 
the  doing  so  could  no  longer  affect  him,  he  being  long  dead, 
it  might  give  pain  to  his  relatives,  several  of  whom  are  alive 
both  here  and  in  New  South  Wales.  This  man  was  a  tyrant 
if  ever  there  was  one,  and  possessed  of  all  the  passion  and 
caprice  of  the  worst  description  of  those  who  delight  in  lord¬ 
ing  it  over  their  fellow- creatures.  There  was  not  a  week  that 
he  had  not  some  of  my  unhappy  fellow-servants  before  a 
magistrate,  often  for  the  jmost  trivial  faults — a  word,  a  look 
— and  had  them  flogged’  by  sentence  of  the  court,  by  the 
scourger  of  the  district,  till  the  blood  streamed  from  their 
backs.  Knowing  how  little  consideration  there  is  for  the 
unhappy  convict  in  all  cases  of  difference  with  his  task¬ 
master,  and  that,  however  unjust  or  unreasonable  the  latter’s 
complaints  may  be,  they  are  always  readily  entertained  by 
the  subordinate  authorities,  and  carefully  recorded  against  the 
former  to  his  prejudice,  I  took  care  to  give  him  no  offence. 
To  say  nothing  of  his  positive  orders,  I  obeyed  his  every 
slightest  wish  with  a  promptitude  and  alacrity  that  left  him 
no  shadow  of  ground  to  complain  of  me.  It  was  a  difficult 
tusk  :  but  it  being  for  my  interest  that  no  complaint  of  me, 
just  or  unjust,  should  be  put  on  record  against  me,  I  bore  all 
with  what  I  must  call  exemplary  patience  and  fortitude. 

I  have  already  said  that  my  new  master  was  a  man  of  the 
most  tyrannical  disposition — cruel,  passionate,  and  vindic¬ 
tive.  He  was  all  this  ;  and  his  miserable  fate — a  fate  which 
oveitook  him  while  I  was  in  his  employment — was  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  his  ungovernable  and  merciless  temper. 

fcjome  of  the  wretched  natives  of  the  country — perhaps  the 


most  miserable  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  they  arft 
certainly  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  intellect  of  all  the  savage 
tribes  that  wander  on  its  surface — used  to  come  occasionally 
about  our  farm,  in  quest  of  a  morsel  of  food.  Amongst  these 
were  frequently  women,  with  infants  on  their  backs.  If  my 
master  was  out  of  the  way  when  any  of  these  poor  creatures 
came  about  the  house,  his  wife,  who  wTas  a  good  sort  of 
woman,  used  to  relieve  them ;  and  so  did  we  also,  when  we 
had  anything  in  our  power.  Their  treatment,  however,  was 
very  different  when  our  master  happened  to  be  at  home. 
The  moment  he  saw  any  of  these  poor  blacks  approaching, 
he  used  to  run  into  the  house  for  his  rifle,  and  on  several 
occasions  fired  at  and  wounded  the  unoffending  wretches. 
At  other  times  he  hounded  his  dogs  after  them,  himself  pur¬ 
suing  and  hallooing  with  as  much  excitement  as  if  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  chase  of  some  wild  beasts,  instead  of 
human  beings — beings  as  distinctly  impressed  as  himself  with 
the  image  of  his  God. 

It  is  true  that  these  poor  creatures  were  mischievous  some¬ 
times,  and  that  they  would  readily  steal  any  article  to  which 
they  took  a  fancy.  But  in  beings  so  utterly  ignorant,  and  so 
destitute  of  all  moral  perceptions,  such  offences  could  hardly 
be  considered  as  criminal ;  not  one,  at  any  rate,  deserving  of 
wounds  and  death  at  the  caprice  of  a  fellow-creature,  acting 
on  his  own  impulses,  unchecked  by  any  legal  or  judicial  con¬ 
trol.  Besides,  it  was  easy  to  prevent  the  depredations  of 
these  poor  creatures — easy  to  drive  them  off — without  having 
recourse  to  violence. 

The  humanity  and  forbearance,  however,  which  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  with  the  aborigines  would  require  was 
not  to  be  found  in  my  master.  Fierce  repulsion  and  retali¬ 
ation  were  the  only  means  he  would  have  recourse  to  in  his 
mode  of  treating  them  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  his  inspir¬ 
ing  the  natives  with  a  hatred  of  him,  and  a  desire  of  ven¬ 
geance  for  his  manifold  cruelties  towards  them,  which  was  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  end  in  his  destruction.  It  did  so.  One 
deed  of  surpassing  cruelty  which  he  perpetrated  accomplished 
his  fate. 

One  day,  seeing  two  or  three  natives,  amongst  whom  was 
a  woman  with  a  young  infant  on  her  back,  passing  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  house,  not  approaching  it — for  he  was 
now  so  much  dreaded  by  these  poor  creatures,  that  few  came 
to  the  door — my  master,  as  usual,  ran  in  for  his  rifle,  and, 
calling  his  dogs  around  him,  gave  chase  to  the  party. 

The  men  being  unencumbered,  fled  on  seeing  him.;  and, 
being  remarkably  swift  of  foot,  were  soon  out  of  his  reach. 
Not  so  the  poor  woman  with  the  child  on  her  back  :  she  could 
not  escape,  and  at  her  the  savage  ruffian  fired,  killing  both 
her  and  the  infant  with  the  same  murderous  shot. 

This  double  murder  was  of  so  unprovoked,  so  cold-blooded, 
and  atrocious  a  nature,  that  it  is  probable,  little  as  the  life  of 
a  native  was  accounted  in  those  days,  that  my  master  would 
have  been  called  upon  to  answer  for  his  crime  before  the 
tribunals  of  the  colony  ;  but  retribution  overtook  him  by 
another  and  a  speedier  course. 

On  the  following  day,  my  master  came  out  of  the  house, 
about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  with  an  axe  in  one  hand, 
and  the  fatal  rifle,  his  constant  companion,  with  which  he 
had  perpetrated  the  atrocious  deed  on  the  preceding  day,  in 
the  other,  and  coming  up  to  me,  told  me  that  he  was  going 
to  a  certain  spot  in  an  adjoining  wood  to  cut  some  timber  for 
paling,  and  that  he  desired  I  should  come  to  him  two  hours 
after,  with  one  of  the  cars  or  sledges  in  use  on  the  farm,  to 
carry  home  the  cut  wood.  Having  said  this,  he  went  off, 
little  dreaming  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him. 

At  the  time  appointed,  I  went  with  a  horse  and  sledge  to 
the  wood,  but  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  my  master 
was  not  at  the  spot  where  he  said  he  would  be, — a  surprise 
which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  perceiving,  from  two  or 
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three  felled  sticks  that  lay  around,  that  he  had  been  there,  1 
but  had  done  little— so  little,  that  he  could  not  have  been  | 
occupied,  as  I  calculated,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Thinking,  however,  that,  wherever  he  had  gone,  he  would  j 
speedily  return,  I  sat  down  to  await  him  ;  but  he  came  not. 
An  entire  hour  elapsed,  and  still  he  did  not  make  his  appear¬ 
ance.  Beginning  now  to  suspect  that  some  accident  had 
happened  him,  I  hurried  home  to  inquire  if  they  had  seen  or 
heard  anything  of  him  there.  They  had  not.  His  family 
came  much  alarmed  for  his  safety — a  feeling  in  which  my 
conscience  forbids  me  to  say  that  I  participated. 

Two  of  my  fellow-servants  now  accompanied  me  back  to 
the  wood,  which  it  was  proposed  we  should  search.  This, 
so  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  spot  where  my  master  had 
appointed  to  meet  me,  and  where,  as  already  mentioned,  lie 
had  evidently  been,  we  began  to  do,  whooping  and  hallooing 
at  the  same  time,  to  attract  his  attention,  should  he  be  any¬ 
where  within  hearing. 

For  a  long  while,  our  searching  and  shouting  were  vain. 
At  length,  one  of  my  companions,  who  had  entered  a  tangled 
patch  of  underwood  which  we  had  not  before  thought  of  look¬ 
ing,  suddenly  uttered  a  cry  of  horror.  "VY  e  ran  up  to  him, 
and  found  him  gazing  on  the  dead  body  of  our  master,  who 
lay  on  his  face,  transfixed  by  a  native  spear,  which  still  stood 
upright  in  his  back.  It  was  one  of  those  spears  which  the 
aborigines  of  New  South  Wales  use,  on  occasion,  as  missiles, 
and  which  they  throw  with  an  astonishing  force  and  precision. 

Such,  then,  was  the  end  of  this  cruel  _  man ;  and  that  it 
exceeded  his  deserts  can  hardly  be  maintained. 

Luckily  for  me,  my  period  of  service  with  my  late  master 
was  at  this  time  about  out.  A  few  days  more,  and  I  be¬ 
came  entitled  to  my  ticket-of-leave.  For  this,  indulgence 
I  applied  when  the  time  came,  and  it  was  immediately 
granted  me  for  one  year.  On  obtaining  my  ticket,.  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Sydney,  as  the  most  likely  place  to  fall  in  with 
some  employment.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  felt  much 
at  a  loss  ;  for  not  having  been  bred  to  any  mechanical 
trade,  I  could  do  nothing  in  that  way.  Farming  was  the 
only  business  of  which  I  knew  anything ;  and  m  this,  my 
father  having  been  an  excellent  farmer,  I  was  pretty  well 
skilled.  My  hope,  therefore,  was  that  I  would  find  some 
situation  as  a  farm  overseer ;  and  thought  Sydney,  although 
a  town,  the  likeliest  place  to  fall  in  with  or  hear  of  an  em¬ 
ployer.  On  arriving  in  Sydney,  I  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
a  countryman  of  the  name  of  Lawson,  who  kept  a  tavern,  and 
to  whom  I  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  relative  of 
his  own  who  had  been  banished  for  sedition,  and  who  was 
one  of  my  fellow-labourers  in  the  last  place  where  I  had 
served.  On  reading  the  letter,  Lawson,  who  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  exclaimed— 

“  Puir  Jamie,  puir  fallow,  and  boo  is  he  standm  t  oot  l 

I  assured  him  that  he  was  bearing  his  fate  manfully,  but 
that  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  a  remorseless  master 

«  Ay,  I  ken  him,”  said  Lawson.  “  A  man  that ’s  no  gude 

to  his  ain  canna  be  gude  to  ithers.”  .  „ 

“  You  must  speak  of  him  now,  however,  in  the  past  tense, 

said  I.  “  Mr - is  dead.” 

'  “  Dead  !  ”  exclaimed  Lawson,  with  much  surprise.  “  When 

did  he  die  ?  ”  ,  . 

I  told  him,  and  also  of  the  manner  of  Ins  death. 

“  Weel,  that  is  shockin’,”  he  remarked  ;  “  but,  upon  my 
word  better  couldna  liae  happened  him  ;  for  he  was  a  cruel- 
hearted  man.”  Then,  reverting  to  his  relative— “  Purr 
Jamie  ”  he  said ;  “  but  I  think  we  ’ll  manage  to  get  Jamie 
oot  o’’  his  scrape  by  and  by.  I  liae  gude  interest  wi’  the 
governor,  through  a  certain  acquaintance,  and  houpe  to  be 
able  to  get  him  a  free  pardon  in  a  whily.  But  he  maun  just 
submit  a  wee  in  the  meantime.  _  , 

«  But  auent  yoursel,  my  man,'  continued  Lawson,  tvhat 
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can  I  do  for  ye  ?  Jamie  here  Speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
o’  ye,  and  begs  me  to  do  what  I  can  for  ye ;  and  that  I  ’ll 
willingly  do  on  his  account.  What  war  ye  bred  to  ? 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  bred  to  the  farming  business, 
and  that  I  should  like  to  get  employment  as  a  farm  overseer 
or  upper  servant,  to  engage  for  a  year. 

“  Ay,  just  noo,  just  noo,”  said  honest  Lawson.  “  Weel, 

I  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  and  it ’s  sae  far  lucky — there  was  a 
decent,  respectable-looking  man  here  the  day,  a  countryman 
o’  our  ain,  and  I  believe  he  ’ll  sleep  here  the  nicht,  wha  was 
inquirin’  if  I  kent  o’  ony  decent,  steady  lad,  who  had  been 
brocht  up  in  the  farmin’  line.  I  kenna  hoo  they  ca’  the  man, 
but  he  has  been  in  my  house  noo  twa  or  three  times.  He ’s 
only  twa  or  three  -months  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  is  settled 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  o’  Liverpool — our  Liverpool, 
ye  ken,  no  the  English  Liverpool.  He  seems  to  be  in  respect¬ 
able  circumstances.  Noo,  if  he  comes  to  sleep  here  the  nicht, 
as  I  liae  nae  doot  he  will,  seein’  there ’s  nae  coach  for  Liver¬ 
pool  till  the  morn’s  mornin’ — I  ’ll  mention  you  till  him,  and 
maybe  ye  may  mak  a  bargain.” 

i  thanked  Lawson  for  his  kindness,  and  was  about  leaving 
the  house,  with  a  promise  to  call  back  in  the  evening,  when 
he  stopped  me,  and  insisted  on  my  taking  some  refreshment. 
This,  which  consisted  of  some  cold  roast  fowl  and  a  glass  ol 
brandy  and  water,  I  readily  accepted.  When  I  had  partaken 
of  his  hospitality,  I  left  the  house,  repeating  my  promise  to 
call  again  in  the  evening.  The  interval,  knowing  nobody  in 
Sydney,  I  spent  in  sauntering  about  the  town. 

On  the  approach  of  evening,  I  again  returned  to  Lawson’s. 
He  was  standing  in  the  doorway  when  I  came  forward. 

“Come  awa,  lad,”  he  said,  with  a  glad  face,  on  seeing 
me.  Your  frien ’s  here,  and  I  liae  been  speakin’  to  him 
aboot  ye,  and  he  seems  inclined  to  treat  wi’  you.  But  he ’s 
takin’  a  bit  ehack  o’  dinner  e’noo  ;  sae  we  ’ll  let  him  alane 
for  twa  or  three  minutes.  Stap  ye  awa  in,  there,  to  the 
bar,  in  the  meanwhile,  and  I  ’ll  let  him  ken  in  a  wee  that 
ye  ’re  here.” 

I  did  so.  In  about  ten  minutes  after,  Lawson  came  to  me, 
and  said  the  gentleman  upstairs  would  lie  glad  to  see  me.  I 
rose  and  followed  him.  We  entered  the  room,  the  worthy 
landlord  leading  the  way.  The  stranger,  with  Ins  -elbow 
resting  on  the  table,  was  leaning  liis  head  thoughtfully  on 
his  hand,  when  we  entered.  He  gazed  at  me  for  an  in¬ 
stant  wildly;  he  sprung  from  his  chair;  he  clasped  me  in 
his  arms.  I  returned  the  embrace.  Header,  it  was  my  own 
father ! 

“Davie,  my  son,”  he  exclaimed,  so  soon  as  his  surprise 
and  emotion  would  permit  him  to  speak,  “how  in  the  name 
of  all  that ’s  wonderful,  has  this  come  about  ?  Where  are 
you  from ?  How  came  you  here;  and  where  on  earth  have 
you  been  all  this  weary  time  since  you  left  us  ?  ” 

It  was  several  minutes  before  I  could  make  any  reply.  At 
length — 

“  I  have  much  to  tell  you,  father,”  I  said,  glancing  at  the 
same  time  towards  Lawson,  who  stood,  with  open  mouth  and 
staring  eyes,  lost  in  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  scene,  which 
he  yet  could  not  fully  comprehend. 

Understanding,  however,  the  hint  conveyed  in  that  look, 
the  worthy  man  instantly  quitted  the  apartment,  leaving  us 
to  ourselves.  On  his  doing  so,  I  sat  down  at  table  with  my 
father,  and  related  to  him  the  whole  history  of  my  misfor¬ 
tunes,  without  reserve  or  extenuation. 

The  narrative  grieved  and  distressed  him  beyond  measure ; 
for,  until  I  told  him,  he  had  no  idea  that  I  stood  before  him 
a  convicted  felon  ;  his  first  impression  naturally  being  that  I 
had  come  to  the  colony  of  my  own  free  will. 

Unlike  all  others,  however,  he,  my  poor  father,  believed 
implicitly  my  assertions  of  entire  innocence  of  the  crime  for 
which  I  had  been  transported.  But  he  felt  bitterly  for  the 
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degrading  situation  in  which  I  stood,  and  from  which  neither 
my  own  conscious  innocence  nor  his  convictions,  he  was  but 
too  sensible,  could  rescue  me  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  opinion 
of  the  world. 

Having  told  my  father  my  story,  he  told  me  his.  It  was 
simply  this — the  story  of  hundreds,  thousands  : — Tempted 
by  the  favourable  accounts  he  had  heard  and  read  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  emigrating ;  had,  with 
this  view,  sold  off  at  home;  and  here  he  was.  He  added 
that  he  had  obtained  a  grant  of  land,  of  about  500  acres,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  on  very  favourable  terms  ; 
that,  although  he  had  not  found  everything  quite  so  suitable 
or  so  well-ordered  as  he  had  expected,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  do  very  well  when  once  he  should  have  got  mat¬ 
ters  put  in  proper  train.  He  said  he  had  already  got  a  very 
good  house  erected  on  the  farm,  and  that,  although  their  situ¬ 
ation,  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  was  bad  enough,  they 
were  now  pretty  comfortable ;  and  he  hoped  that,  with  my 
assistance — seeing,  as  he  interpolated,  with  a  faint  smile,  I 
had  just  cast  up  in  the  nick  of  time — they  would  soon  make 
things  still  better. 

“Your  poor  mother,  Davie,”  continued  my  father,  recur¬ 
ring  to  a  subject  which  we  had  already  discussed;  for  my 
first  inquiries  had  been  after  that  dear  parent,  who,  I  was 
delighted  to  learn,  was  in  perfect  good  health,  although 
sunk  in  spirits  in  consequence  of  long  mental  suffering  on 
my  account, — “your  poor  mother,  Davie,”  he  said,  “will 
go  distracted  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  you.  Her  thoughts 
by  day — her  dreams  by  night — have  been  of  you,  Davie. 
But,”  he  added,  seeing  the  tears  streaming  down  my  cheeks, 
“  I  will  not  distress  you  by  dwelling  on  the  misery  you 
have  occasioned  her.  It ’s  all  over  now,  I  trust,  and  you 
will  compensate  for  the  past.  Neither  will  I  say  a  word 
as  to  the  folly  of  your  conduct  in  flying  your  father’s  house 
as  you  did.  You  have  paid  dearly  for  that  false  step;  and 
God  forbid,  my  son,  that  7,  your  father,  should  add  to  the 
punishment.  Y ou  are,  I  perceive,  too  sensible  of  the  folly  to 
render  it  necessary.  So  of  that  no  more.” 

Of  that  folly  I  was  indeed  sensible — bitterly  sensible ;  and 
could  not  listen  to  the  calm,  rational,  and  kind  language  of 
my  father,  -without  looking  back  with  amazement  at  the 
stupidity  of  my  conduct.  It  now  seemed  to  me  to  have  been 
the  result  of  utter  insanity — madness.  I  could  neither  recall 
nor  comprehend  the  motives  and  impulses  under  which  I  had 
acted,  and  could  only  see  the  act  itself  standing  forth  in 
naked,  inexplicable  absurdity.  Recurring  again  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  had  led  to  my  present  unhappy  position, 
and  which  were  always  floating  uppermost  in  my  father’s 
mind — 

“  That  scoundrel,  Digby,”  he  said,  “  must  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  Davie.  It  must  have  been 
he  who  put  the  spoon  into  your  pocket.  What  a  fiendish 
contrivance !  ” 

“  I  have  always  thought  so,  father,”  I  replied ;  “  and 
on  my  trial  ventured  to  hint  it,  as  I  also  did  to  the  turn¬ 
keys  and  jailors;  but,  although  none  said  so  directly,  I 
saw  very  clearly  that  all  considered  it  as  a  ridiculous 
invention — a  clumsy  way  of  accounting  for  a  very  plain 
fact.” 

My  father  now  proposed  that  I  should  start  with  him  on 
the  following  morning,  per  coach,  for  Liverpool,  from  which 
his  farm  was  distant  an  easy  walk  of  some  six  or  seven  miles. 
On  the  following  morning,  accordingly,  after  having  duly  ac¬ 
knowledged  our  worthy  host’s  kindness,  we  took  our  seats 
on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  and  were  soon  whirling  it  away 
merrily  towards  our  destination. 

During  our  journey,  it  gave  both  my  father  and  I  much 
painful  thought  how  we  should  break  the  matter  of  my  un¬ 
happy  position  to  my  mother.  It  would  be  death  to  her 


to  learn  it.  At  first  we  thought  of  concealing  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  altogether ;  but  the  chances  of  her  hearing  it 
from  others,  or  making  the  discovery  herself  when  she  was 
unprepared  for  it,  through  a  hundred  different  means,  finally 
determined  us  on  communicating  the  unpleasant  intelli¬ 
gence  ourselves— that  is,  my  father  undertook  the  disagree¬ 
able  task — meaning,  however,  to  choose  time  and  circum¬ 
stance,  and  to  allow  a  day  or  two  to  elapse  before  he  alluded 
to  it. 

Having  arrived  at  Liverpool,  we  started  on  foot  for  my 
father’s  farm.  Should  I  attempt  it,  I  would  not  find  it  easy 
to  describe  what  were  my  feelings  at  this  moment,  arising 
from  the  prospect  of  so  soon  beholding  that  dear  parent,  whose 
image  had  ever  been  present  to  my  mind — whose  kind  tones 
were  ever  sounding  in  my  cars  like  some  heart-stirring  and 
well-remembered  melody.  They  were  overpowering.  But 
when  my  father,  after  we  had  walked  for  about  an  hour,  raised 
his  stick,  and,  pointing  to  a  neat  farm-steading  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  and  on  the  skirt  of  a  dense  mountain  forest  that  rose 
high  behind  it,  said — “  There ’s  the  house,  Davie,”  I  thought  I 
should  have  sunk  on  the  ground.  I  had  never  felt  so  agitated, 
excepting  in  that  unhappy  hour  when  I  stood  at  the  bar  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  heard  sentence  of  transportation  awarded 
against  me.  But  I  compare  the  feelings  on  these  two  oc¬ 
casions  only  as  regards  their  intensity :  in  nature  they  were 
very  different,  indeed.  On  the  former,  they  were  those  of  ex¬ 
cruciating  agony ;  on  the  latter,  those  of  excessive  joy.  As 
we  approached  the  house,  I  descried  some  one  at  the  door. 
It  was  a  female  figure.  It  was  my  mother.  I  gasped  for 
breath.  I  flew  over  the  ground.  I  felt  it  not  beneath  my 
feet.  I  would  not  be  restrained  by  my  father,  who  kept  call¬ 
ing  to  me.  My  mother  fixed  her  gaze  on  me,  wondering  at 
my  excited  manner — wondering  who  I  could  be,  all  uncon¬ 
scious,  as  I  could  perceive  by  her  vacant,  though  earnest  look, 
that  I  was  her  son — the  darling  of  her  heart.  But  a  mother’s 
eye  is  quick.  Another  moment,  and  a  shriek  of  wild  joy 
and  surprise  announced  that  I  was  recognised.  In  the  next, 
we  were  in  each  others’  arms,  wrapt  in  a  speechless  agony  of 
bliss  ! 

My  father,  whom  I  had  left  a  long  way  behind,  came 
up  to  us  while  we  were  locked  together  in  this  silent  em¬ 
brace,  and  stood  by  us  for  a  few  seconds  without  speaking 
a  word,  then  passed  quietly  into  the  house,  leaving  us  to  our¬ 
selves. 

“  My  son,  my  son  !  ”  exclaimed  my  mother,  so  soon  as 
the  fulness  of  her  feelings  would  allow  of  utterance,  “  you 
have  been  cruel,  cruel  to  your  mother.  But  I  will  not  up¬ 
braid  you.  In  seeing  you  again — in  clasping  you  once  more 
to  my  bosom — I  am  repaid  a  thousandfold  for  all  you  have 
made  me  suffer.” 

With  what  further  passed  between  us  I  need  not  detain 
the  reader. 

The  tender  expressions  of  a  mother  and  son  meeting  under 
such  circumstances  as  we  met,  being  the  language  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  embodiment  of  feelings  which  all  can  conceive,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  dilating  on  them  in  my  particular  case.  I 
pass  on  to  other  things  of  more  general,  or,  at  least,  more  un¬ 
common  interest. 

The  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  my  father’s  farm  was  passed 
entirely  within  doors  in  social  communion,  and  in  bringing  up 
that,  arrear  of  interchange  in  thought  and  feeling  which  our 
separation  for  so  long  a  period  had  created. 

On  the  following  day  I  commenced  work  with  my  father ; 
and  although  I  had  done  my  duty  faithfully  by  both  the 
masters  I  had  served  since  I  came  to  New  South  Wales,  I 
soon  found  the  difference  between  compulsory  and  voluntary 
labour. 

In  the  former  case,  I  certainly  wrought  diligently,  but  as 

certainly  not  cheerfully.  There  was  an  absence  of  spirit  that 
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quickly  gave  rise  to  listlessness  and  fatigue,  and  that  left  the 
physical  energies  weak  and  languid.  In  the  latter  case,  it 
was  far  otherwise.  Toil  as  I  might,  I  felt  no  diminution  of 
strength.  I  went  from  task  to  task,  some  of  them  far  harder 
than  any  I  had  yet  encountered,  with  unabated  vigour,  and 
accomplished  with  ease  double  the  work  I  ever  could  get 
through  with  when  in  bondage. 

The  joint  labours  of  my  father  and  myself,  assisted  occa¬ 
sionally  by  hired  service — for  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
having  convicts  about  him — soon  put  a  new  and  promising 
face  on  the  farm. 

We  cleared,  we  drained,  we  enclosed,  and  we  sowed  and 
planted,  until  we  left  ourselves  comparatively  little  to  do — I 
mean,  in  the  way  of  hard  labour — but  to  await  the  returns  of 
our  industry. 

It  was  some  time  after  we  had  got  things  into  this  state — 
that  is,  I  think,  about  three  months  after  I  had  joined  my 
father — that  the  latter  received  intelligence  of  a  band  of 
bushmen  or  bushrangers  having  been  seen  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  He  was  assured  that  they  were  skulking  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  forest,  and  that  we  might  every  night  expect  our 
house  to  be  attacked,  robbed,  and  ourselves,  in  all  probability, 
murdered. 

This  information  threw  us  into  a  most  dreadful  state  of 
alarm.  These  bushrangers,  as  the  reader  probably  knows, 
being  runaway  convicts,  men  of  the  most  desperate  char¬ 
acters,  who  take  to  the  woods,  and  subsist  by  plundering  the 
settlers — a  crime  to  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  add  mur¬ 
der- — many  instances  of  fearful  atrocities  of  this  kind  having 
occurred. 

For  some  time  we  were  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do  ;  for,  al¬ 
though  we  had  fire-arms  and  ammunition  in  the  house,  there 
were  only  four  men  of  us,  my  father,  myself,  and  two  servant 
lads,  while  the  bushrangers,  as  we  had  been  told,  were  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  in  number.  To  have  thought,  then,  of  repelling 
them  by  force  was  out  of  the  question ;  it  could  only  have 
ended  in  the  murder  of  us  all. 

Under  these  circumstances,  my  father  determined  on  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  authorities  for  constabulary  or  military  protec¬ 
tion,  and  with  this  view  went  to  Liverpool,  where  the  district 
magistrate  resided. 

On  stating  the  case  to  the  latter,  he  at  once  gave  my 
father  a  note  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  garrison,  en¬ 
joining  him  to  send  a  small  party  of  military  along  with 
him ;  these  to  remain  with  us  for  our  protection  as  long  as 
circumstances  should  render  it  necessary,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
while  to  employ  themselves  in  scouring  the  adjoining  woods, 
with  a  view  to  the  apprehension  of  the  bushrangers,  and  to 
fire  on  them  without  hesitation  in  all  cases  where  they  could 
not  be  captured. 

The  result  was,  that  a  party  of  twelve  men,  commanded 
by  a  sergeant,  were  immediately  turned  out,  and  marched  off 
with  my  father. 

I  was  sitting  on  an  eminence  close  by  the  house,  and  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  road  leading  to  and  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  looking  out  for  my  father's  return,  when  the  party  came 
in  sight. 

As  they  neared,  I  recognised  in  the  men,  from  certain  par¬ 
ticulars  in  their  uniform,  a  party  of  the  — th,  the  regiment 
into  which  I  had  enlisted. 

The  circumstance  excited  some  curious  feelings,  and  awak¬ 
ened  a  train  of  not  very  pleasing  reflections. 

I  had  never  dreamt  of  meeting  any  of  the  corps  in  so  dis¬ 
tant  a  part  of  the  world ;  yet  there  was  nothing  more  likely 
or  more  natural,  a  large  military  force  being  always  kept  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  frequently  changed. 

I  felt,  however,  no  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  thinking 
that  it  was  not  at  all  probable,  seeing  the  very  short  time  I 
had  been  in  the  regiment,  and  the  constant  accession  of  new 
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men  it  was  receiving,  I  should  be  recognised  by  any  of  the 
party. 

In  the  meantime,  the  party  were  rapidly  approaching  me, 
and  were  now  so  near,  that  I  could  perceive  the  sergeant  to 
be  a  tall  and  handsome  young  man  of  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty.  Little  did  I  yet  dream  who  this  sergeant  was.  I 
descended  to  meet  them.  We  came  up  to  each  other.  The 
sergeant  started  on  seeing  me,  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
grave,  surprised,  and  fixed  gaze.  I  did  precisely  the  same  by 
him.  We  advanced  towards  each  other  with  smiling  faces 
and  extended  arms.  “Lorimer!”  exclaimed  the  sergeant. 
“  Lindsay !  ”  I  replied.  It  was,  indeed,  Lindsay,  my  old  com¬ 
rade,  promoted  to  a  sergeantcy. 

Our  mutual  astonishment  and  satisfaction  at  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  unexpected  meeting  was,  I  need  not  say,  very 
great ;  although  I  certainly  thought  I  perceived  a  certain 
dryness  and  want  of  cordiality  in  Lindsay’s  manner  towards 
me.  But  for  this  I  made  every  allowance,  believing  it  to 
proceed  from  a  doubt  of  my  innocence,  if  not  a  conviction  of 
my  guilt,  in  the  matter  for  which  I  had  been  transported, 
He,  in  short,  it  seemed  to  me,  could  not  forget  that,  in 
speaking  to  me,  although  an  old  comrade,  he  was  speaking 
to  a  convicted  felon.  However,  notwithstanding  this  feeling 
on  his  part,  we  talked  freely  of  old  stories ;  and,  as  we  were 
apart  from  the  men,  I  did  not  hesitate,  amongst  other  things, 
to  allude  to  my  misfortune,  nor  to  charge  the  blame  of  it  on 
Digby. 

“Well,”  said  the  sergeant,  in  reply  to  my  remarks  on  this 
subject,  “since  you  have  mentioned  the  matter  yourself,  Lori¬ 
mer,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so — that  is,  to  hear  you  say 
that  you  are  innocent  of  that  rascally  business ;  for,  putting 
your  assertions,  so  solemnly  made,  to  what  my  wife  says — 
for  she  has  some  queer  stories  about  that  fellow  Digby — I 
have  no  doubt,  now,  of  your  innocence.” 

“Your  wife!”  exclaimed  I,  in  some  amazement.  “In 
the  first  place,  then,  you  are  married ;  in  the  next,  how  on 
earth,  if  I  may  ask,  should  she  know  anything  of  Digby  ?  ” 

“  Why,  man,  Susan  Blaikie  is  my  wife,”  replied  the  ser¬ 
geant,  laughing ;  “  and  she  \s  not,  I  take  it,  half-a-dozen 
miles  from  us  at  this  moment.  I  left  her,  safe  and  sound, 
in  my  quarters  in  Liverpool,  not  two  hours  ago,  and  right 
glad  will  she  be  to  see  you,  when  you  can  make  it  convenient 
to  give  us  a  call.  But  of  that  we  will  speak  more  hereafter.” 

Like  two  or  three  other  things  recorded  in  this  little  his¬ 
tory,  this  information  gave  me  much  surprise,  but,  like  few 
of  them,  much  gratification  also  ;  as  I  had  feared  the  worst 
for  poor  Susan,  seeing  that  she  had  been  discharged  from  her 
situation,  as  I  had  no  doubt,  without  a  character,  probably 
under  a  suspicion  of  being  concerned  with  me  in  the  alleged 
robbery. 

By  the  time  I  had  expressed  the  surprise  and  satisfaction 
which  Sergeant  Lindsay’s  communication  had  given  me,  we 
had  reached  the  house,  when  all  conversation  between  us  of  a 
private  nature  ceased  for  the  time. 

The  first  business  now  was  to  set  some  refreshment  before 
the  men.  This  was  quickly  done  ;  the  sergeant,  my  father, 
and  I,  taking  care  of  ourselves,  in  a  similar  way,  in  another 
apartment.  The  next  was  to  take  the  immediate  matter  in 
hand  into  consideration.  Accordingly,  we  three  formed  our¬ 
selves  into  a  council  of  war,  and  after  some  deliberation, 
came  to  the  following  resolutions  : — That  we  should,  soldiers 
and  all,  keep  closely  within  doors  during  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  ;  and  that,  as  it  was  more  than  probable  the 
bushmen  would  make  their  attack  that  very  night,  and  as  it 
was  likely  they  would  know  nothing  of  the  military  being  in 
the  house,  seeing  that  they  always  kept  at  a  distance  during 
the  day,  or  lay  concealed  in  hidden  places,  we  should  take 
them  by  surprise.  That,  for  this  purpose,  we  should  remain 
up  all  night,  and  place  ourselves,  with  loaded  arms,  by  the 
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windows,  mid  in  such  other  situations  as  would  enable  us  to 
see  them  approaching  without  being  seen  by  them. 

Having  determined  on  this  plan  of  operations,  we  resumed 
our  conversation  on  indifferent  matters,  and  thus  spent  the 
time  till  it  was  pretty  far  on  in  the  night,  when  Lindsay  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  was  full  time  the  men  were  distributed  in  the 
positions  we  intended  them  to  occupy.  Two  were  accord¬ 
ingly  placed  at  each  window  of  both  the  back  and  front  of 
the  house :  the  sergeant  and  I  occupying  one,  he  with  one  of 
our  muskets,  and  I  with  a  rifle.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight 
night ;  so  that,  as  the  vicinity  of  the  house  was  completely 
cleared  around,  to  the  distance  of  at  least  200  yards  on  every 
side,  no  one  could  approach  it  without  being  seen,  although 
they  could  remain  long  enough  invisible,  and  in  safety,  in 
the  dense  wood  beyond,  and  by  which  the  house  was  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  but  one. 

The  sergeant  and  I  had  thus  sat  for,  I  think,  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  looking  intently  towards  the  dark  forest  be¬ 
yond  the  cleared  ground,  when  we  thought  we  saw  several 
small,  dark  objects  flitting  about  the  skirts  of  the  wood ;  but 
whether  they  were  kangaroos  or  men  we  could  not  tell. 

Keeping  our  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  them,  however,  we  by 
and  by  saw  them  unite,  and  could  distinctly  make  out  that 
they  were  approaching  the  house  in  a  body.  Soon  they 
came  sufficiently  near  to  enable  us  to  discern  that  it  was  a 
party  of  men,  to  the  number  of  about  eight  or  ten.  There 
might  be  more,  but  certainly  no  fewer.  We  could  now  also 
see  that  they  were  armed — at  least  a  part  of  them — with 
muskets. 

Satisfied  that  they  were  the  much-dreaded  bushrangers, 
of  whose  vicinity  we  had  been  apprised,  the  sergeant  has¬ 
tily  left  the  window  at  which  he  and  I  had  been  seated, 
and,  stealing  with  soft  and  cautious  steps  through  the 
house,  visited  each  of  his  posts,  to  see  that  the  men  were 
on  the  alert.  To  each  he  wdiispered  instructions  to  put 
their  pieces  on  cock ;  to  go  down  on  their  knees  at  the 
window,  and  to  rest  the  muzzles  of  their  muskets  on  the 
sill,  but  not  project  them  out  more  than  two  or  three  inches. 
He  concluded  by  telling  them  not  to  fire  a  shot  until  they 
heard  the  report  of  his  musket ;  that  then  they  wTere  to  pepper 
away  as  hard  as  they  could  pelt,  taking,  however,  a  sure  and 
steady  aim  at  every  shot. 

In  the  meantime,  the  buslimen,  whose  advance  had  been 
and  still  was  very  slow’  and  cautious,  as  if  they  dreaded  an 
ambuscade,  had  approached  to  within  seventy  yards  of  the 
house.  Thinking  them  yet  too  distant  to  make  sure  of  them, 
we  allowed  them  to  come  nearer.  They  did  so  ;  but  they  had 
now  assumed  a  stealthy  step,  walking  lightly,  as  if  they  feared 
that  their  footfalls  should  be  heard.  They  were  led  on  by 
one  of  their  number ;  at  least  there  was  one  man  considerably 
in  advance  of  his  fellow's.  He  was  armed  with  a  sword,  as 
we  saw  it  flashing  in  the  moonlight. 

The  party,  handling  their  guns,  in  readiness  to  fire,  on  the 
slightest  alarm,  at  any  living  object  that  might  present  itself, 
were  now  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  house,  and  had 
halted  to  reconnoitre ;  when  the  sergeant,  who  had  been  on 
his  knees  for  several  minutes  before,  with  his  piece  at  his 
eye,  said,  softly,  “  Now,”  and  fired.  Whether  he  had  aimed 
at  the  foremost  man  of  the  gang,  I  do  not  know ;  but  if  so, 
he  had  missed  him,  for  he  still  stood  firm.  At  this  person, 
however,  I  now  levelled,  fired,  and  down  he  came.  In  the 
next  instant  the  shots  were  rapping  thick  and  fast  from  the 
different  windows  of  the  house. 

The  bushrangers,  taken  by  surprise,  paused  for  an  instant, 
returned  two  or  three  straggling  shots,  and  then  fled  in  the 
utmost  consternation  and  disorder.  We  kept  pelting  after 
them  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  qiritting  tire  house,  gave 
them  chase,  with  a  wdiooping  and  hallooing  that  must  hav* 
added  in  no  small  degree  to  their  terror.  In  this  (jhuso  we 


overtook  two  that  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  came 
upon  a  third,  near  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  who,  after  running 
so  far,  had  dropped  down  dead.  The  others  who  had 
tied,  some  of  whom,  we  had  no  doubt,  were  also  wounded, 
escaped  by  getting  into  the  forest,  where  it  was  no  use  look¬ 
ing  for  them.  The  two  wounded  men  we  made  prisoners, 
and  carried  back  to  the  house.  As  we  were  returning,  we 
came  upon  the  man  whom  I  had  brought  down.  Being 
extended  motionless  on  the  ground  at  full  length,  we  thought 
him  dead,  and  were  about  to  pass  on,  intending  to  leave  him 
where  he  lay  till  the  morning,  when  I  thought  I  heard  him 
breathing.  I  knelt  down  beside  him,  looked  narrowly  into  his 
face,  and  found  that  he  was  still  living.  On  discovering  this, 
we  had  the  unfortunate  man  carried  to  the  house ;  and  having 
placed  him  on  a  mattress,  stanched  the  bleeding  of  his 
wound,  which  was  on  the  right  breast,  and  administered  a 
little  brandy  and  water,  which  almost  immediately  revived 
him.  Ho  opened  his 'eyes,  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  and 
in  a  short  time  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  aide  to  speak, 
although  with  difficulty. 

The  excitement  of  the  fray  over — if  the  late  affair  could  be 
so  called — my  heart  bled  within  me  for  the  unhappy  wretch 
who  had  been  reduced  by  my  hand  to  the  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  now  lay  before  me.  My  conscience  rose 
up  against  me,  and  would  not  be  laid  by  any  suggestions  of 
the  necessity  that  prompted  the  deed.  In  my  anxiety  to 
make  what  reparation  I  could  for  what  now  seemed  to  me  my 
cruelty,  I  sat  by  the  miserable  sufferer,  ready  and  eager  to 
supply  any  want  he  might  express,  and  to  administer  what 
comfort  I  could  to  him  in  his  dying  moments ;  for  that  lie 
was  dying,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  revival  alluded  to, 
was  but  too  evident;  from  his  ghastly  look  and  rapidly  glazing 
eye. 

It  was  while  I  thus  sat  by  the  unhappy  man,  and  while 
silently  contemplating  his  pallid  countenance,  by  the  faint 
light  of  a  lamp  that  hung  against  the  wall  of  the  apartment, 
that  I  suddenly  thought  I  perceived  in  that  countenance 
some  traces  of  features  that  I  had  seen  before.  "Whose 
they  were,  or  where  I  had  seen  them,  1  did  not  at  first  re¬ 
collect.  But  the  idea  having  once  presented  itself,  I  kept 
hunting  it  through  all  the  recesses  of  my  memory.  At 
length  Digby  occurred  to  me.  But  no,  Digby  it  could  not 
be.  Impossible. 

I  looked  on  the  countenance  of  the  sufferer  again.  It  was 
slightly  distorted  with  pain,  and  all  trace  of  the  resemblance 
I  had  fancied  was  gone.  An  interval  of  ease  succeeded.  The 
real  or  imagined  resemblance  returned.  Again  I  lost  sight 
of  it,  and  again  I  caught  it ;  for  it  was  only  in  some  points 
of  view  I  could  detect  it  at  all.  At  length,  after  marking 
for  some  time  longer,  with  intense  interest,  the  features  of 
the  sufferer,  my  conviction  becoming  every  moment  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  my  agitation  in  consequence  extreme,  I 
bent  my  head  close  to  the  dying  man,  and  taking  his  cold 
and  clammy  hand  in  mine,  asked  him,  in  a  whisper,  if  his 
name  was  not  Digby.  His  eyes  were  closed  at  the  moment, 
but  I  saw  he  was  not  sleeping.  On  my  putting  the  question, 
he  opened  them  wide,  and  stared  wildly  upon  me,  but  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word.  He  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  recog¬ 
nise  me,  but  apparently  in  vain.  I  repeated  the  question. 
This  time  ho  answered.  Still  gazing  earnestly  at  me,  he 
said,  and  it  was  all  he  did  say,  “  It  is.” 

“Don’t  you  know  me?”  I  inquired. 

He  shook  his  head. 

“  My  name  is  Lorimer,”  said  I. 

“  Thank  God,”  he  exclaimed,  solemnly.  “  For  one,  at 
least,  of  my  many  crimes  it  is  permitted  me  to  make  some 
reparation.  Haste,  haste,  get  witnesses  and  hear  my  dying 
declaration,  There’s  no  time  to  lose,  for  I  feel  I  urn  fust 
going !  ” 
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Without  a  moment’s  delay — for  I  felt  the  importance  of 
obtaining  the  declaration,  which  I  had  no  doubt  would 
establish  -my  innocence — I  ran  for  my  father  and  Sergeant 
Lindsay,  and,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  brought  two  of 
the  privates  also  along  with  me.  It  was  a  striking  scene  of 
retributive  justice. 

On  our  entering  the  apartment  where  Digby  lay,  the 
wretched  man  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow.  I  ran  and 
placed  two  pillows  beneath  him  to  support  him.  He  thanked 
me.  Then,  raising  his  hand  impressively,  and  directing  it 
towards  me — • 

“  That  young  man  there,”  he  said,  “  David  Lorimer,  is,  as 
I  declare,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  innocent  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  banished  to  this  country.  I,  and  no  other, 
am  the  guilty  person.  It  was  I  who  robbed  my  master,  Mr 
Wallscourt,  of  the  silver  plate,  for  which  this  young  man  was 
blamed ;  and  it  was  I  who  put  the  silver  spoon  in  his  pocket, 
in  order  to  substantiate  the  charge  I  subsequently  brought 
against  him,  and  in  which  I  was  but  too  successful. 

He  then  added,  that  in  case  his  declaration  should  not  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  clear  me  of  the  guilt  imputed  to  me,  we 
should  endeavour  to  find  out  a  person  of  the  name  ol 
Nareby,  Thomas  Nareby,  who,  he  said,  was  in  the  colony 
under  sentence  of  transportation  for  life  for  housebreaking ; 
and  that  this  person,  who  had  been  at  the  time  of  the 
robbery  for  which  I  suffered,  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and 
with  whom  he,  Digby,  had  deposited  Mr  Wallscourt  s  plate, 
would  acknowledge — at  least  he  hoped  so — this  transaction, 
and  thus  add  to  the  weight  of  his  dying  testimony  to  my 


he  instantly  had  Nareby  subjected  to  a  judicial  examination, 
the  result  of  which  was  a  full  admission,  on  the  part  of  that 
person,  of  the  transaction  to  which  Digby  alluded. 

Satisfied  now  of  my  innocence,  and  of  the  injustice  which 
had  been  unwittingly  done  me,  the  governor  not  only  imme¬ 
diately  transmitted  me  a  full  and  free  pardon,  but  offered 
me,  by  way  of  compensation,  a  lucrative,  government  appoint¬ 
ment.  This  appointment  I  accepted,  and  held  for  thirty 
years,  I  trust,  with  credit  to  myself  and  satisfaction  to  my 
superiors.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  feeling  my  health 
giving  way,  my  father  and  mother  having  both,  in  the  mean¬ 
time, °died,  and  having  in  that  time  scraped  together  a  com¬ 
petency,  I  returned  to  my  native  land,  and  have  written 
these  little  memoirs  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  little  retire¬ 
ments  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 

I  have  only  now  to  add  that  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  both  Lindsay  and  his  wife  after  the  establishment  of 
my  innocence,  and  that  no  persons  could  more  sincerely  re¬ 
joice  in  that  event  than  they  did.  My  poor  mother,  whom 
my  father  had  made  aware  of  my  situation  soon  aftei  my 
arrival,  and  who  had  borne  the  intelligence  much  better  than 
we  expected,  it  put  nearly  distracted  with  joy. 

“  My  puir  laddie,”  she  exclaimed,  “I  aye  kent  to  be  inno¬ 
cent  ;  but  noo  the  world  ’ll  ken  it  too,  and  I  can  die  happy.” 
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innocence. 

Digby  having  concluded,  I  immediately  committed  what 
he  had  just  said  to  writing;  and  having  read  it  over  to 
him,  obtained  his  approval  of  it.  He  then,  of  his  own 
accord,  offered  to  subscribe  the  declaration,  and  with  some 
difficulty  accomplished  the  task.  The  signature  was  hardly 
legible,  but  it  was  quite  sufficient  when  attested,  as  it  was, 
by  the  ^gnatures  of  all  present  excepting  myself.  Ex¬ 
hausted  with  the  effort  he  had  made,  Digby  now  sank  back 
on  his  pillow,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  after  expired. 

We  now  learned  from  the  unhappy  man  s  two  wounded 
companions,  who,  the  reader  will  recollect,  were  our  prisoners, 
that,  soon  after  my  trial  and  condemnation,  he,  Digby,  had 
left  Mr  Wallscourt’s  service,  not  under  any  suspicion  ol  the 
.robbery  of  the  plate,  but  with  no  very  good  general  character  ; 
that  ho  had  then  betaken  himself  entirely  to  live  with  the 
abandoned  characters  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed, 
and  to  subsist  by  swindling  and  robbery ;  that  he  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  crime  to  crime,  until  he  at  length  fell  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  and  his  banishment  to  the  colony,  where  he 
had  arrived  about  six  months  before,  was  the  result ;  that 
he  had  not  been  more  than  a  month  in  the  country  when  he 
and  several  other  convicts  ran  away  from  the  master  to  whom 
they  had  been  assigned,  and  took  to  the  bush.  Such  was  the 
brief  but  dismal  history  of  this  wretched  man. 

On  the  following  day  we  buried  his  remains  in  a  lonely 
spot  in  the  forest,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  house,  and  thereafter  proceeded  with  our  prisoners  to 
Liverpool.  On  arriving  there,  I  accompanied  my  father  to 
the  magistrate  on  whom  he  had  waited  on  a  former  occasion  ; 
and  having  stated  to  that  gentleman  the  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  had  taken  place — meaning  Digby  s  declara¬ 
tion — he  advised  an  immediate  application  to  the  governor, 
setting  forth  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This  I  lost  no 
time  in  doing,  enclosing  within  my  memorial  Digby’s  attested 
declaration,  and  pointing  out  Nareby  as  a  person  likely  to 
confirm  its  tenor.  The  singularity  and  apparent  hardship  of 
the  case,  combined  with  the  favourable  knowledge  of  me  pre¬ 
viously  existing,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  governor  in  a 
special  manner,  and  excited  in  hjm  69  lively  an  interest,  that 


“  I  know  of  no  existence  like  tliat  passed  in  the  world  for  teaching  ns 
ts  general  selfishness,  or  from  which  one  may  learn  to  moralise  with  sneh 
rood  foundation  upon  its  paltry  attributes.’  —1  lofet ;  or,  The  Daiiaeuse. 


At  the  age  of  eighteen  did  Malcolm  Mowbray  find  himself 
«  alone  in  the  world."  His  father  and  mother  had  died  within 
a  week  of  each  other,  and  one  grave  served  to  contain  them 
both.  His  father  had  been  by  no  means  an  opulent  man, 
one  hundred  a  year  being  all  the  income  he  derived  from  his 
estate,  which  was  situated  in  Stirlingshire,  near  the  small 
village  of  Gargunnock ;  yet  did  his  pride  prevent  him  from 
apprenticing  his  son  to  any  trade,  craft,  or  calling,  foi  lie 
wished  to  bring  him  up  “  a  gentleman.”  As  a  preparatory 
step  towards  his  son’s  bursting  upon  an  astonished  world  in 
that  character,  Mr  Maxwell — for  that  was  the  name  of  Mai- 
colm’s  progenitor — had  placed  his  son,  at  an  early  age,  at  a 
orammar  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  lie  acquired 
tolerable  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Being  fond  of  study,  Malcolm  became  master  of 
the  classics  ;  and  the  minister  of  Gargunnock,  who  professed 
to  have  his  interest  at  heart,  kindly  furnished  lnm  with  the 
loan  of  such  books  as  were  calculated  to  improve  Ins  mind, 
and  which  the  circulating  library  at  Stirling  did  not  possess. 
Malcolm’s  father  took  care  that  he  should  he  taught  dancing  ; 
and,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  lessons  on  the  small  sword, 
to  enable  him  to  defend  himself,  which  he  picked  up  from  a 
fencing-master  who  attended  a  gentlemans  family  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Malcolm  did  not  want  the  outward  accom¬ 
plishments  of  a  gentleman.  But  his  father’s  death  was  a 
blow  to  his  future  advancement  in  life. 

Mr  Maxwell  had  lived,  as  half  the  world  do,  upon  expecta¬ 
tions  :  looked  forward  to  the  death  of  an  uncle,  mortgaged 
his  little  patrimony  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  died,  as  the 
common  phrase  goes,  some  hundreds  of  pounds  w  orse  than 
nothing.  It  was,  therefore,  not  to  he  wondered  at  that,  when 
his  estate,  furniture,  and  other  tilings,  were  conveited  into 
cash,  Malcolm  should  find  himself  utterly  destitute,  after  the 
creditors  had  been  obliged  to  he  satisfied  with  twelve  shillings 
in  the  pound.  With  the  assistance  of  liis  good  fiiend  the 
I  minister,  who  really  felt  for  hie  situation,  Malcolm  made 
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application  to  his  father’s  uncle  for  relief,  but.  without  suc¬ 
cess.  His  answer  was,  that  his  nephew’s  son  had  been  brought 
up  a  gentleman ,  and  he  should  now  see  to  what  account  the 
lad  could  turn  his  profession.  He  had  never  been  consulted 
upon  the  lad  s  education,  and  he  was  determined  not  to  give 
him  a  shilling.  Hereupon  the  minister,  from  motives  of  pure 
humanity,  went  round  to  the  neighbouring  gentry,  among 
whom  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  raise  fifty  pounds,  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  relieving  of  Malcolm  from  his 
humiliating  circumstances.  The  next  step  the  minister  took 
was  to  find  a  situation  for  his  'protege.  He  had  a  brother 
who  kept  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and  who  was 
willing  to  take  Malcolm  as  an  assistant. 

Part  of  Malcolm’s  fifty  pounds  was  expended  in  equip¬ 
ments  ;  and,  on  his  departure  from  Stirling,  he  found  him¬ 
self  possessed  of  three  ten  pound  notes  of  the  National  Bank, 
and  five  pounds  fifteen  shillings  in  cash — a  sum  which  he 
then  thought  would  last  for  ever.  His  good  friend  advised 
him  to  husband  it  to  the  utmost ;  and  as  he  pressed  his 
hand  at  parting,  invoked  a  blessing  on  his  head.  With  a 
worldly  prudence,  and  a  wish  that  no  future  situation  of  his 
life  might  hurt  the  pride  of  his  father’s  family,  he  exchanged 
the  name  of  Maxwell  for  that  of  Mowbray. 

Nothing  of  consequence  befell  Malcolm  during  his  passage 
to  Edinburgh,  except  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
travelling  pedlar,  who,  on  being  “  treated  ”  to  a  glass  or  two 
of  whisky  by  Malcolm,  began  discoursing  upon  the  mysteries 
of  his  profession,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  persuade 
Malcolm  that  he  was  a  rascal.  Upon  landing  at  Newhaven, 
and .  putting  his  hand  in  his  breeches  pocket  to  pay  the 
Chain  Pier  dues,  Malcolm,  to  his  inexpressible  surprise,  could 
“hear  no  silver  sounds,”  nor  copper  sounds  either;  and 
what  is  better  still,  there  was  no  tangible  evidence  of  a  single 
coin  inhabiting  his  pocket.  He  began  to  scratch  his  head 
and  try  to  remember  what  he  had  done  with  his  cash,  but 
beyond  a  sixpence  he  had  paid  for  whisky  to  the  pedlar,  and 
half-a-crown  he  had  lost  at  cards  to  that  same  gentleman,  his 
memory  could  not  account  for  a  ten  pound  note  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fifteen  shillings,  all  of  which  he  had  placed  in 
his  pocket  on  leaving  Stirling.  That  the  pedlar  had  taken 
his  money,  Malcolm  did  not  hesitate  to  think.  He  looked 
about,  but  could  nowhere  see  the  fellow,  he  himself  being  the 
last  passenger  on  the  pier ;  so,  making  a  merit  of  necessity, 
he  unbuckled  his  portmanteau,  in  which  the  remainder  of  his 
money  was  stowed,  and  having  settled  with  the  pier-keeper, 
was  soon  on  his  way  up  to  Edinburgh,  and  resolving  to  take 
better  care  of  his  money  in  future. 

The  academy  of  Dr  Wallop’em,  the  minister’s  brother-in- 
law,  was  situated  in  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Liberton, 
which,  as  some  of  our  readers  must  know,  is  about  two  miles 
south  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  celebrated,  some  four  years  since, 
as  being  the  residence  of  two  of  the  prettiest  damsels  Scot¬ 
land  could  produce.  Here  Malcolm  Maxwell  was  received 
with  apparent  civility  ;  but  he  was  soon  given  to  understand 
that  the  doctor  did  not  require  an  assistant.  His  school  was 
but  of  late  established,  two  scholars  had  left  him  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  he  had  no  greater  number  than  he  could  attend  to 
himself. 

“  However,”  he  added,  addressing  Malcolm,  “  out  of  respect 
to  my  brother,  I  will  contrive  to  give  you  house-room  till  you 
can  find  a  situation  ;  and  as  I  understand  you  are  not  able 
to  afford  much,  if  you  will  occasionally  assist  me  in  school- 
hours,  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  pay  for  your  board  and  lodmim 
more  than  fifteen  shillings  a  week.” 

Being  a  stranger  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  not  know¬ 
ing  where  to  go,  Malcolm  thought  it  as  well  to  accede  to  the 
doctor’s  exorbitant  demand,  at  the  same  time  dissembling  so 
far  as  to  say  he  felt  very  much  obliged  to  bin;  for  his  friendly 
offer.  Malcolm  wp,s  then  introduced  to  the  doctor’s  family, 


which  consisted  of  a  wife,  a  daughter  about  seventeen,  rather 
pretty  than  otherwise,  and  six  boys,  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  fourteen.  Mrs  Wallop’em  was  some  years  younger  than 
the  doctor,  and  seemed  to  look  upon  her  daughter  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  as  one  who  told  her  she  was  growing  in 
years.  Miss  Julia,  in  her  turn,  was  of  a  forward  cast,  and 
thought  she  had  more  right  to  be  noticed  than  her  mother, 
who  was  a  married  woman,  and  in  her  time  had  had  her 
share  of  admirers. 

“  Julia !  ”  said  Mrs  Wallop’em,  shortly  after  Malcolm  had 
been  seated  in  the  back  parlour,  “  I  wish  you ’d  leave  the 
room — you  stare  at  the  young  man  as  if  you  had  never  seen  a 
young  man  before.” 

“  Ay,  go  !  you  young  baggage,”  said  the  doctor,  “  and  get 
us  something  nice  for  supper.” 

Juba  slammed  the  door  after  her,  but  not  without  having 
previously  given  Malcolm  to  understand,  by  her  looks,  that 
she  was  angry  at  being  sent  out  of  the  room.  Mrs  Wal¬ 
lop’em,  primming  up  her  mouth,  and  adjusting  her  features 
into  an  affected  form  of  reserved  politeness,  hoped  Mr  Mow¬ 
bray  would  excuse  the  awkwardness  of  the  girl,  who  had  seen 
but  little  of  the  world — had  rather  outgrown  her  age ;  for 
though  in  size  she  resembled  a  womans,  she  was  in  fact  little 
more  than  a  child. 

After  a  little  taste  of  the  pleasures  of  “  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,”  Malcolm  resolved  to  retire  from  Dr  Wal- 
lop’em’s  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presented  itself ;  for  he 
began  to  find  that  fifteen  shillings  of  weekly  expenditure  was 
decreasing  his  small  stock  of  cash  most  marvellously.  Mal¬ 
colm  had  now  been  a  fortnight  in  the  family,  during  which 
Mrs  Wallop’em  and  her  fair  daughter  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  his  time  pass  agreeably.  The  mother,  in 
order  to  have  his  company  abroad,  would  frequently  request 
the  doctor  to  spare  him,  as  it  was  proper  to  to  have  an  escort 
to  the  place  where  she  was  going;  and  Julia  would  often 
steal  up  into  his  room,  when  he  was  alone,  and  entertain  him 
with  the  secret  anecdotes  of  the  family.  From  her  he  learned 
that  her  papa  was  no  doctor,  but  had  merely  assumed  that  title 
in  order  to  give  a  sort  of  eclat  to  his  school :  that  her  mamma 
bad  several  male  visitors  unknown  to  her  papa,  who  was, 
of  course,  fully  occupied  during  the  day.  In  short,  she  told 
him  how  much  her  mamma  hated  her  papa,  and  how  much 
she  detested  them  both  ;  and  that  she  would  give  the  world  if 
any  one  would  take  her  out  of  the  house  ;  that  she  did  not  care 
where  she  went,  if  she  was  but  from  home.  Indeed,  such 
was  the  favour  Malcolm  was  in  with  both  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  that  a  dread  of  the  chapter  of  accidents  was  one  principal 
motive  for  his  wishing  himself  away. 

Having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  newspapers,  he  looked 
carefully  over  the  advertisements,  hoping  to  meet  with  some¬ 
thing  that  might  suit  him.  His  circumstances  would  not 
admit  of  his  being  over  nice ;  for  what  with  presents  to  Miss 
Julia,  outdoor  treats  to  her  mother,  with  bed,  board,  and 
washing  dues,  his  finances  were  reduced  to  little  more  than 
ten  pounds.  Malcolm  did  not  communicate  his  design  to  the 
Wallop ’em  s ;  for,  once  away,  he  wished  to  be  quit  of  them  for¬ 
ever  ;  but  he  told  them  that  a  friend  in  Edinburgh  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  look  out  for  a  situation  for  him,  and,  under  pretence 
of  going  to  his  friend,  Malcolm  had  an  opportunity  of  apply¬ 
ing  at  the  places  to  which  many  of  the  advertisements 
directed  him.  At  length,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
appointed  to  a  situation,  the  qualifications  for  which  were 
stated  to  be  “  a  good  address,  and  gentlemanly  appearance.” 
Of  course,  Malcolm  considered  himself  eligible  in  those  re¬ 
spects.  His  office  was  to  act  as  a  decoy  at  an  auction  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  sale,  and  lead  persons  on  to  bid  their  money. 
He  was  to  attend  from  eleven  to  three  every  lawful  day  ;  and 
his  pay  was  to  be  twelve  shillings  per  week. 

Accordingly,  Malcolm,  who  was  to  bo  installed  in  Ujs 
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appointment  on  tne  Monday  following,  took  a  lodging  at 
the  south,  side  of  the  town,  third  story  up,  for  which  he  was 
to  pay  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  being  resolved  to 
make  the  remaining  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  answer 
every  other  purpose.  Happy  in  this  engagement,  Malcolm 
acquainted  the  doctor  that  he  should  be  no  longer  trouble¬ 
some  to  him  :  that  he  was  going  to  Australia  in  the  capacity 
of  tutor  to  a  gentleman’s  family.  He  found  it,  however, 
somewhat  difficult  to  get  away  ;  for  the  doctor  had  conceived 
such  a  violent  affection  for  him,  that,  rather  than  part  with 
him,  he  would  take  half-a-guinea  a  week.  Mrs  Wallop’em 
used  all  her  rhetoric  to  persuade  him  to  continue,  and  Miss 
Julia  all  her  charms;  but  nothing  would  do.  He  was  suf- 
fered  to  depart  in  peace,  on  his  promising  to  correspond,  as 
occasion  should  offer,  with  Julia,  to  whom,  as  the  report  went 
in  the  village — of  course,  of  her  own  primary  circulation — he 
was  engaged.  He  had  been  brought  up  with  proper  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  could  scarcely  reconcile  this  decep¬ 
tion  with  his  conscience  ;  but  when  he  considered  the  plea  of 
necessity,  he  was  easily  led  to  justify  the  proceeding. 

Malcolm’s  figure  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  his  new 
employer,  who  could  only  have  wished  him  a  few  years  older. 
That  was  easily  remedied  by  Malcolm’s  mode  of  dress ;  and 
they  contrived  it  between  them,  by  means  of  a  disguise,  that 
he  bore  the  appearance  of  forty.  The  following  maxims  were 
then  laid  down  for  Malcolm’s  use  by  the  auctioneer  : — 

1st,  Always  watch  my  eyes;  and  when  I  look  you  full  in 
the  face,  bid  something  more  than  the  last  bidder.  2d,  Never 
see  a  flaw  or  an  imperfection  in  anything  selling ;  and  find 
out  beauties,  if  possible,  even  where  there  are  none.  3 d,  Pre¬ 
tend  to  know  the  value  of  everything  ;  and  assert,  in  a  confi¬ 
dential-manner,  to  bidders,  and  in  a  kind  of  whisper,  that  the 
article  selling  is  worth  double  the  money  bid  for  it. 

Acting  upon  these  maxims,  Malcolm  discharged  his  duty 
so  well  as  to  please  his  employer,  and  often  procured  for  him 
a  better  price  for  his  goods  than  he  expected.  Sometimes, 
iudeed,  the  sale  was  interrupted  by  a  person  contradicting  the 
auctioneer  flatly,  and  declaring  aloud  that  the  article  was  not 
what  he  represented  it  to  be.  In  this  case,  Malcolm  was 
immediately  directed  to  bid ;  and  he,  of  course,  became  the 
buyer.  The  company  were  then  dismissed  with — “  Gentle¬ 
men  !  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  attendance,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  again  to-morrow.”  The  company, 
of  course,  withdrew.  The  obnoxious  person  gone,  the  street 
door  was  shut  for  five  minutes,  and  then  re-opened  with  a 
“  Walk  in,  gentlemen  ;  sale  just  going  to  commence and 
the  room  was  presently  filled  again  with  fresh  company ;  for 
these  sales  are  always  held  in  some  very  public  thoroughfare. 

Malcolm  had  been  in  this  employment  upwards  of  two 
months,  when  an  accident  happened  that  was  the  cause  of  his 
losing  his  place.  During  the  selling  of  a  plated  cruet-stand, 
worth  about  thirty  shillings,  who  should  come  in  but  Dr 
Wallop’em.  As  Malcolm  was  disguised,  it  was  not  very 
possible  for  the  doctor  to  know  him  unless  he  spoke,  and  this 
he  took  care  to  avoid  doing.  The  doctor  bade  a  guinea  and 
a  half  for  it ;  which  the  auctioneer  not  thinking  enough,  he 
looked  at  Malcolm,  and  so  desired  him  to  bid  against  the  doc¬ 
tor.  Malcolm  did  it  by  a  nod  ;  but  as  the  doctor  did  not  see  it, 
he  asserted  he  was  the  last  bidder.  The  auctioneer  appealed 
to  Malcolm ;  but  he  was  as  mute  as  a  fish,  and  Wallop’em 
was  the  buyer.  The  company  were  dismissed,  and  Malcolm 
was  immediately  discharged.  But  his  anger  did  not  cease  here. 
Whilst  in  his  service,  Malcolm  had  sold  his  own  watch,  and 
bought  a  rather  better  one  :  he  had  also  purchased  a  pair  of 
pistols.  The  watch,  which  was  a  good  one,  had  been  brought 
to  the  auctioneer  with  a  request  to  sell  it,  which  he  refused. 
Malcolm,  therefore,  purchased  it  for  fifty  shillings,  and  sold 
his  own  for  pretty  nearly  the  same  sum.  This  watch  was 
a  stolen  one,  and  was  advertised;  and  the  auctioneer  car¬ 


ried  his  resentment  so  far  as  to  give  information  that  he 
had  seen  such  a  watch  in  Malcolm’s  possession.  A  warrant 
was  accordingly  issued,  and  one  evening,  about  ten  o’clock,  as 
our  hero  was  taking  his  bread  and  cheese  in  his  lodging  prior 
to  going  to  bed,  he  heard  a  great  noise  below,  and  a  fellow 
with  a  stentorian  voice  inquiring  for  one  Malcolm  Mowbray. 
Conscious  of  having  done  no  wrong,  he  went  down  stairs, 
and  was  immediately  taken  into  custody, -and  charged  with  a 
highway  robbery.  All  that  he  could  say  had  but  little  effect. 
The  warrant  must  be  executed.  The  watch  was  accordingly 
taken  out  of  his  pocket,  his  room  searched,  and  the  pistols 
which  lay  upon  his  table  were  seized.  He  was  then  taken 
to  the  police  office,  where  he  was  confined  all  night. 

The  next  morning  he  was  taken  before  the  sitting  bailie, 
and  charged  with  robbing  a  man  of  his  watch  on  the  Porto- 
bello  road,  the  Friday  evening  previous.  The  prosecutor 
swore  to  his  property  ;  but  there  was  one  thing  in  Malcolm’s 
favour,  he  could  not  swear  to  his  identity,  as  the  prisoner 
appeared  to  be  a  younger  man  than  the  one  who  had  robbed 
him.  This,  however,  was  soon  set  aside  by  the  master  of 
the  house  where  Malcolm  lodged  deposing  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  going  out  every  day  disguised  as  an  elderly 
gentleman.  Circumstances  were  too  strong  against  Malcolm 
for  him  to  get  off.  He  had  sent  to  the  auctioneer,  who  could 
prove  that  the  watch  had  been  offered  to  him  for  sale,  and 
whose  evidence  would  of  course  have  operated  in  Malcolm’s 
favour ;  but  he  was  intentionally  out  of  the  way,  and  Malcolm’s 
case  was  remanded  to  a  higher  court.  That  day  week  he  was 
brought  before  the  sheriff. 

Malcolm  was  not  destitute  of  money,  and  during  the  time 
of  his  confinement  had  set  about  collecting  evidence  in  his 
own  favour.  Luckily  he  recollected  that  a  porter  at  the 
auctioneer’s  was  present  when  he  bought  the  watch,  and  that, 
on  the  evening  when  the  prosecutor  was  robbed,  he  had  been 
confined  to  his  room  with  a  slight  indisposition,  and  called  in 
the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  apothecary.  These  Malcolm  felt 
persuaded  would  justify  his  innocence,  if  the  auctioneer  was 
still  so  relentless  as  not  to  appear  in  his  behalf,  which  he 
thought  most  likely  ;  for  he  well  knew  that  such  is  the  strange 
conduct  of  mankind,  that  whilst  a  man  knows  you,  and  has 
reason  to  think  he  is  well  with  you,  he  will  do  you  no  open 
injury  ;  but  if  convenience  or  any  circumstance  has  once  led 
him  to  treat  you  ill,  so  that  he  despairs  of  your  ever  forgiving 
him,  he  becomes  your  most  inveterate  enemy ;  and  though 
you  have  never  given  him  the  least  offence,  it  is  all  the  same 
— he  acts  and  speaks  of  you  in  future  as  if  you  had  been  a 
thorn  in  his  side  ever  since  he  had  any  knowledge  of  you. 
It  was  not  so,  however,  with  this  man,  though  he  had  been 
the  means  of  getting  our  hero  apprehended  by  a  false  insinua¬ 
tion.  Thinking,  no  doubt,  he  had  punished  him  sufficiently, 
he  thought  proper,  on  application,  to  appear  in  his  favour. 
Malcolm’s  innocence  was  proved,  and  he  was  liberated. 

After  this  occurrence,  Malcolm  saw  that  it  would  be  useless 
for  him  to  remain  longer  in  Edinburgh ;  for,  although  he  had 
been  acquitted,  he  knew  the  Scotch  too  well  to  think  that  the 
story  would  be  forgotten ;  nay,  he  was  aware  that  it  would 
five  in  their  remembrance,  coupled  with  their  own  private 
opinion  of  the  matter,  that  he  was  actually  guilty,  but  for 
some  cause  or  other,  unfathomable  to  them — for  which  they 
would  not  be  long  in  giving  a  reason — he  had  been  set  free. 
There  was  also  the  chance  of  the  Wallop’ems  finding  out  his 
whereabout,  and  annoying  him  into  a  marriage  with  Miss  J ulia. 
These  things  considered,  Malcolm  packed  up  his  wardrobe, 
which  was  none  of  the  largest,  and  with  it  upon  his  shoulder, 
two  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  a  walking-stick  in  his  hand,  he 
took  the  road  for  London,  which  he  deemed  as  the  most  legi¬ 
timate  mart  for  his  abilities,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little 
vain.  He  calculated  on  reaching  the  overgrown  city  in  a  week, 
or  ten  days  at  the  furthest ;  and,  with  admirable  foresight,, 
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l-esolved  that  his  travelling  expenses  should  not  exceed  one 
shilling  sterling  per  diem.  _  . 

Nothing  of  any  consequence  happened  until  he  arrived  in 
Yorkshire,  which  he  did  on  the  fifth  day  from  that  of  his 
setting  out.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  in  the  mellow  au¬ 
tumn,  that  he  found  himself  trudging  along  the  road  between 
Ripon  and  Aldborough.  Finding  himself  somewhat  weary 
— for  he  had  travelled  a  considerable  way  that  day — he  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  up  for  the  night  at  the  first  house  of  public  en¬ 
tertainment  he  could  see.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  the 
good  luck  to  descry,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  highway,  such 
a  place  as  he  had  wished  for ;  so  on  the  instant  he  proceeded 
towards  it.  The  house  was  composed  of  two  stories,  white¬ 
washed  in  front,  and  ivy-leaves  mantling  the  gable-end. 
There  was  an  air  of  comfort  about  it  which  pleased  Malcolm; 
at  the  same  time  he  felt  certain  that  the  charges  would  not 
be  exorbitant.  He  advanced  into  the  kitchen,  and  took  his 
seat  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  fire ;  for,  having  been 
toiling  along  all  day  under  the  influence  of  burning  Sol,  he 
had  no  desire  to  encounter  any  additional  caloric.  When  he 
entered,  there  was  only  one  individual  in  the  apartment. 
This  was  the  maid  of  all  work,  who  kept  bustling  about,  as 
she  alternately  devoted  her  attention  to  the  mixing  of  a  pud¬ 
ding  upon  the  dresser,  and  the  basting  of  a  fowl  which  wras 
revolving  before  the  fire. 

“  I  say,  my  good  woman,”  said  Malcolm,  after  he  had  sat 
a  few  minutes  without  any  notice  having  been  taken  of  him, 

“  can  you  give  me  something  to  eat  ?  ” 

“  Thou  beest  a  rum  un,”  said  the  damsel,  somewhat 
saucily,  “  to  think  I ’d  attend  to  thee  afore  gentlefolks ;  ” 
and  as  she  again  turned  her  attention  towards  her  culinary 
operations,  which  for  the  moment  she  had  suspended,  Mal¬ 
colm  could  hear  her  mutter — “  Good  woman,  indeed !  ” 

Oh  ho  !  thought  he,  that ’s  where  the  shoe  pinches,  is  it  ? 
Then,  speaking  aloird,  he  said — 

“  And  so,  my  pretty  girl,  you  expect  gentlefolks,  do  you  ?  ” 
The  little  which  Malcolm  had  already  seen  of  the  world  had 
taught  him  the  power  and  the  value  of  flattery ;  and  his  past 
experience  was  not  belied  in  the  present  instance,  for  he  had 
no  sooner  called  the  kitchen  wench  a  “  pretty  girl,”  than  a 
sweet  smile  played  upon  her  countenance ;  and  she  replied, 
with  much  more  blandness  in  the  tones  of  her  voice  than  she 
had  exercised  on  the  former  occasion — 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  meastur  and  missus  expects  a  lady  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  a  whoile — a  real  lady  and  a  real  gentleman.  But, 
ifecks,  thou  ’It  be  awanting  summut  to  eat  and  drink ;  ”  and, 
without  more  ado,  she  tossed  off  for  him,  in  the  frying-pan,  a 
pretty  distinct  quantity  of  ham  and  eggs  ;  with  which,  and  a 
pot  of  porter,  Malcolm  proceeded  forthwith  to  regale  himself. 
Whilst  thus  employed,  the  host  and  hostess,  attired  in  their 
walking  gear,  entered,  and  the  latter’s  attention  was  anxiously 
directed  through  a  window  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
kitchen,  to  that  where  Malcolm  sat,  as  if  looking  out  for  some 
expected  arrival. 

“  There  they  coom  at  last,”  she  cried,  as  the  sound  of  car¬ 
riage-wheels  was  heard.  “Jenny,  roon  and  help  the  gen¬ 
tlefolks  to  get  in  their  loogage ;  and  Jenny  flew  to  do  her 
bidding.  “  Noo,  Tim  !  ”  she  said  to  her  husband,  “  let  us 
see  them  oop  stairs,  and  then  be  off,  for  thee  know’st  the 
gentleman  said  they  wished  to  be  private  for  soom  hours.” 
So  saying,  the  couple  left  the  kitchen ;  and  Malcolm  im¬ 
mediately  after  saw  them,  through  the  window,  assisting 
a  young  and  beautiful  lady  and  an  officer  to  alight  from 
a  handsome  carriage.  The  sound  of  many  feet  were  then 
heard  upon  the  carpeted  wooden  stairs  which  led  to  the 
second  story  of  the  house,  and  the  same  was  continued  on 
the  floor  immediately  above  Malcolm’s  head.  Then  Jenny 
made  her  reappearance  in  the  kitchen :  and  Malcolm  saw 


that  the  host  and  hostess  had  gone  on  their  walk,  for  at 
that  moment  their  figures  darkened  the  window. 

“I  maun  mak  heaste  wi’  their  dinner,  though.”  And 
Jenny  took  the  fowl  off  the  spit,  and  deposited  it  on  a  plate; 
then,  from  a  pot  which  stood  half  on  the  hob,  half  over  the 
fire,  she  extracted  a  beautiful  leg  of  mutton,  smoking  hot, 
which  she  speedily  embellished  with  caper  sauce.  “  Mayhap 
thee  could’st  help  me  owp  wi’  one  o’  them  dishes,  for  they  ’re 
in  a  hoory  loike.”  More  from  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  to  get  an¬ 
other  peep  at  the  lady,  than  from  any  other  motive,  Malcolm 
very  good-humouredly  took  up  one  of  the  dishes,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  Jenny  to  the  room  above.  The  lady  he  had  come  to 
look  at  was  seated  with  her  face  to  the  window  ;  but  as  the 
door  opened,  she  turned,  and  Malcolm  was  struck  with  her 
exceeding  loveliness  ;  he  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  half  so  beautiful.  In  his  trepidation,  he  nearly  spilt 
some  of  the  caper  sauce  upon  the  floor;  but,  suddenly  re¬ 
covering  himself,  he  set  down  the  dishes  with  precision,  and 
left  the  room. 

Malcolm,  having  been  early  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ro¬ 
mance,  could  not  help  attaching  some  importance  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  appearance  of  these  people  in  such  an 
out-of-the-way  place.  There  was  certainly  something  very 
strange  in  it;  and  the  host  and  hostess,  too,  leaving  the 
house  the  very  instant  they  came,  and  that,  too,  seemingly 
by  the  express  wish  of  the  gentleman,  added  greatly  to  the 
mystery.  It  was  what  Malcolm  could  not  at  all  comprehend  ; 
so,  after  some  spirited  conversation  with  Jenny,  lie  retired 
to  the  sleeping  apartment  allotted  for  him,  about  ten  o’clock, 
at  which  time  the  host  and  hostess  had  not  returned. 

He  had  just  tumbled  into  bed,  and  was  preparing  him¬ 
self  for  a  quiet  snooze,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  scuffling, 
a  rattling  of  chairs,  and  voices  rather  loud,  in  the  next 
room.  He  listened,  and  felt  convinced  he  was  not  mistaken. 
Fully  persuaded  that  all  was  not  right,  he  jumped  up,  and 
threw  on  his  clothes  in  haste.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so, 
than  the  noise  became  louder,  and  a  scream  burst  upon  his 
ear.  With  speed  he  left  his  own  room,  and  darted  into  that 
of  the  strangers.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  notice  that  the 
young  lady  was  struggling  to  free  herself  from  the  rude  grasp 
of  the  officer,  ere  the  officer  left  her,  and  caught  him  by  the 
shoulder,  exclaiming — 

“  Rascal !  who  sent  for  you.  Get  out  of  the  room  this  in¬ 
stant,  or  I  ’ll  be  the  death  of  you.”  So  saying,  he  unsheathed 
his  sword. 

“  I  shall  not  retire,”  said  Malcolm  with  firmness.  “  This 
lady  seems  to  need  protection,  and  I  will  defend  her  with 
my  life.” 

Hearing  a  friendly  voice,  the  poor  creature  ran  to  Malcolm, 
and,  placing  herself  under  his  protection,  implored  him  to 
continue  with  her,  and  save  her  from  ruin. 

The  gentleman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the  utmost  rage, 
and,  pushing  Malcolm  from  him,  insisted  on  his  leaving  the 
room,  or  he  would  run  him  through  the  body.  Finding 
Malcolm  noways  inclined  to  obey  his  injunctions,  he  made 
a  lounge  at  him,  which  Malcolm  parried  with  his  hand, 
closed  in,  and  disarmed  him.  The  young  lady  screamed 
and  fainted ;  and  the  villain,  seeing  himself  foiled,  took  up 
his  hat,  hurried  down  stairs,  and  drove  off.  He  was  no 
sooner  gone  than  Malcolm,  by  the  aid  of  some  hartshorn, 
which  he  fortunately  found  upon  the  mantelpiece,  brought 
her  to  her  senses.  Seeing  herself  free  from  her  villainous 
companion,  she  thanked  Malcolm  in  the  warmest  terms  for 
his  timely  assistance ;  and,  begging  him  not  to  leave  her  yet, 
they  sat  down,  and  the  lady  deemed  it  prudent  to  explain 
to  him  the  circumstances  which  had  brought  her  to  that 
lonely  house. 

It  appeared  from  her  narrative  that  she  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  private  gentleman  of  good  family  and  fortune  i^ 
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the  city  of  York;  that  her  name  was  Seymour;  that  the 
officer  was  a  Captain  Easton,  who  had  solicited  her  hand  in 
marriage,  but  his  father  being  alive,  and  he  having  nothing 
but  his  pay  to  depend  upon,  her  father  had  opposed  the 
match  ;  that  this  gentleman,  however,  having  gained  her 
affections,  she  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  leave  her  home 
with  him,  under  the  idea  of  being  privately  married  to  him  ; 
that,  under  a  variety  of  frivolous  pretences,  he  had  delayed 
the  ceremony,  and  she  now  saw  the  drift  of  his  base  inten¬ 
tions  ;  that  his  conduct  had  at  once  obliterated  every  spark 
of  her  attachment ;  and  that,  if  possible,  she  now  hated  him 
more  than  ever  she  loved  him. 

This  being  her  story,  she  asked  Malcolm  what  he  thought 
she  had  best  do. 

“  Why,  ma’am,”  replied  Malcolm,  “  I  would  earnestly 
advise  you  to  return  home,  acknowledge  your  indiscretion  to 
your  father,  and  as,  from  what  has  passed,  he  will  have  no 
reason  to  dread  your  elopement  with  the  same  person  in 
future,  I  flatter  myself  he  will  readily  forgive  you.” 

With  this  advice  she  was  well  pleased,  and,  expressing  a 
desire  to  leave  the  house  before  the  host  and  hostess  returned, 
Malcolm  encouraged  the  step  by  informing  her  that  the  night 
mail  would  pass  that  way  in  a  very  short  time,  and  proposed 
to  accompany  her  as  far  as  York.  No  time  was  lost  in  pre¬ 
paration;  and  Malcolm,  after  paying  his  bill  to  Jenny  with  a 
parting  kiss,  was  soon  on  the  high  road,  with  Miss  Seymour 
leaning  on  his  arm.  The  weather  being  extremely  fine  for 
some  weeks  previously,  the  roads  were  in  excellent  condition  ; 
and  as  the  air  was  mild,  and  the  night  not  very  dark,  they 
had  a  pleasant  walk  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  at  which  time 
the  mail  overtook  them.  Luckily  there  was  plenty  of  room, 
so  that  Malcolm  had  little  difficulty  in  securing  an  inside 
6eat  for  Miss  Seymour,  and  an  outside  one  for  himself.  This 
being  adjusted,  the  coach  continued  its  way,  and  our  travel¬ 
lers  were  set  down  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  of 
York  just  in  time  for  breakfast,  a  meal  which  Miss  Seymour 
invited  Malcolm  to  partake  of  at  the  place  where  the  coach 
stopped ;  for,  although  his  manners  were  above  the  common, 
Iris  dress,  and  the  part  he  had  acted  in  carrying  up  dishes  at 
the  roadside  inn,  had  impressed  her  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
a  servant. 

Immediately  afterwards,  Miss  Seymour  expressed  a  wish 
to  return  on  the  instant  to  her  father’s  house,  and  Malcolm 
was  ready  to  escort  her.  When  they  reached  the  house, 
Malcolm,  according  to  instructions  received,  knocked  a  single 
rap  at  the  door,  and  told  the  servant  that  opened  it  that  Miss 
Seymour  did  not  wish  her  father  to  know  of  her  return  until 
she  had  seen  her  mother.  Miss  Seymour  then  parted  with 
him,  desiring  him,  if  he  purposed  staying  so  long  in  York,  to 
call  for  her  that  afternoon. 

At  the  time  appointed  Malcolm  waited  on  Miss  Seymour, 
who,  being  attired  in  white,  seemed  to  him  much  more  lovely 
than  she  was  before.  She  again  thanked  him  for  her  mira¬ 
culous  preservation,  and  told  him  that  she  was  “  still  more 
obliged  to  him  for  the  advice  he  had  given  her,  which  had 
reconciled  her  to  the  best  of  parents,  and  without  which  she 
should  have  forfeited  that  love  she  never  was  so  sensible  of 
till  now.”  She  then  gave  him  to  understand  that  her  father 
wished  to  see  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  ushered  into  the  old 
gentleman’s  study. 

On  his  entrance,  Mr  Seymour  advanced,  and  shook  him  by 
the  hand.  He  then  thanked  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  child. 

“  She  has  seen,  I  believe,”  said  he,  “  her  indiscretion,  has 
repented  of  her  conduct,  and  now  is  more  endeared  to  me 
than  ever ;  and  as  for  the  part  you  have  acted  in  this  affair, 

I  can  never  sufficiently  repay  you ;  but,  be  assured,  you  may 
always  rely  upon  me  as  a  friend  to  you.” 

So  saying,  he  out  into  Malcolm’s  hand  a  fifty  pound  note, 
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and  told  him  that,  if  he  should  enter  into  his  service,  he 
should  have  one  every  year,  so  long  as  he  thought  propel'  to 
remain. 

Poor  as  Malcolm  was,  he  modestly  refused  the  note. 

“  I  am  amply  repaid,”  said  he,  “  in  having  merited  your 
good  wishes  and  your  daughter’s ;  and  as  I  am  certainly  in 
want  of  some  decent  employment  at  present,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  engage  with  you.” 

“  Fifty  pounds,  I  hope,  won’t  hurt  you.”  So  he  insisted 
upon  Malcolm’s  taking  the  money.  He  then  said — “  I  can 
employ  my  present  valet  at  an  estate  I  have  in  the  country, 
and  you  may  come  to  me  whenever  you  think  proper.” 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  saw  Malcolm  in  possession  of 
his  new  place ;  to  which  he  was  the  more  eager  to  go,  as  it 
would  give  him  an  occasional  opportunity  of  seeing  Miss 
Seymour — an  attachment  to  whom  he  found,  despite  the 
great  distance  between  their  respective  stations  in  life, 
grew  insensibly  upon  him ;  and,  dangerous  and  fruitless 
though  the  thought  might  be,  he  could  not  but  indulge  it. 
He  was  determined,  however,  not  to  offend  the  family  he 
was  in,  but  to  watch  and  wait  patiently  for  that  critical 
moment,  if  ever  it  should  arrive,  that  might  give  a  more 
favourable  turn  to  his  pretensions. 

The  family  in  which  Malcolm  now  found  himself  consisted 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Seymour,  and  then-  daughter  Louisa.  They 
were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  were  so  too.  When  Malcolm  first  became  a  part  of  the 
establishment,  he  was  kindly  treated  by  every  one  in  the 
house ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  a  favourite 
up-stairs  he  became  obnoxious  below.  He  endeavoured,  by 
every  means  he  could  think  of,  to  conciliate  his  fellow-ser¬ 
vants  ;  but  jealousy  had  so  taken  possession  of  their  minds, 
that  it  was  all  in  vain.  Everything  they  did  for  him  was 
said  to  be  more  than  he  deserved.  His  shoes  were  not  half 
cleaned ;  the  knife  that  was  placed  for  him  at  dinner  could 
not  cut ;  the  bread  he  was  helped  to  was  stale  ;  the  beer  flat ; 
and  as  he  was  generally  attending  upon  Mr  Seymour  at  the 
usual  time  of  breakfast  in  the  housekeeper’s  room,  when  he 
came  down  the  toast  was  all  gone,  the  tea  was  cold,  and  the 
cream  was  slopped.  He  bore  all  this  very  patiently  ;  for  what 
will  not  a  person  endure  with  a  favourite  object  in  view  ? 

All  Malcolm  could  do,  in  the  present  circumstances,  was 
to  make  a  friend  of  Miss  Seymour’s  own  maid,  as  it  would 
facilitate  his  intercourse  with  her  mistress.  She  was  a  good- 
natured  woman,  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  greatly  in 
her  young  lady’s  favour.  Through  her,  Malcolm  learned  that 
Miss  Seymour  had  expressed  the  highest  regard  for  him,  and 
wished  for  an  opportunity  of  being  of  use  to  him ;  for  she 
said  that  he  had  the  manner  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  was  sure, 
though  in  the  situation  of  a  servant,  he  had  received  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  education,  and  that  her  father  and  mother  were  of  the 
same  opinion.  Through  this  same  channel,  Malcolm  made 
her  acquainted  with  his  early  history ;  for  the  maid  con¬ 
veyed  all  he  said  to  the  ear  of  her  mistress ;  and  this  Malcolm 
had  foreseen.  By  Letty  (that  was  the  maid’s  name)  he  was 
informed  that  Miss  Seymour  had  communicated  to  her  the  in¬ 
telligence  that  “  Captain  Easton,  who  had  treated  her  so  ill, 
had  made  several  applications  for  leave  to  renew  his  addresses 
to  her ;  but  she  was  determined  never  to  listen  to  him  more. 
Her  heart,”  she  said,  “  was  her  own  again,  and  she  hoped  she 
should  have  sufficient  discernment  and  resolution  never  to 
bestow  it  more  upon  a  worthless  object.”  She  ended  by 
hinting  that,  if  she  was  mistress  of  her  own  fortune,  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  bestow  it  upon  Malcolm. 

Miss  Seymour  having  opened  her  mind  so  much  to  her 
maid  respecting  Malcolm,  and  which,  he  conceived,  could 
have  been  only  said  with  the  view  of  his  hearing  it  again,  took 
an  opportunity,  one  morning,  when  she  came  into  Letty ’s 
room,  to  request  her  private  ear  for  a  few  minutes.  With 
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great  m  l  amiable  good-nature,  she  despatched  her  maid  on 
an  errand,  when  Malcolm  addressed  her  thus  : — 

“  If  it  be  not  an  act  of  the  highest  presumption,  madam, 
fox*  one  in  my  humble  situation  to  declare  an  attachment  to  a 
young  lady  of  your  rank  and  fortune — if  it  be  not  an  offence 
against  propriety  and  duty  to  solicit  your  attention  to  any 
tale  of  mine — I  would  venture  to  represent  to  you,  that 
though  you  see  me  here  as  your  father’s  valet,  I  am  a  gentle¬ 
man  both  by  birth  and  education,  and  have  hopes,  neither 
wild  nor  romantic,  of  inheriting  a  very  considerable  landed 
property.  I  mention  this  only  to  induce  your  favourable 
hearing.” 

*'  Malcolm,”  said  she,  interrupting  him,  “  from  the  time  I 
first  saw  you,  I  was  convinced  that,  though  wearing  a  livery, 
you  were  bred  to  better  expectations.  I  am  of  too  selfish  a 
nature  not  to  acknowledge  that,  were  I  mistress  of  worlds, 
you  have  deserved  them  all.  I  have  a  heart,  it  is  true,  to 
give  again ;  but  what  is  my  poor  heart  without  my  hand  ? 
That  is  at  my  father’s  disposal ;  were  it  at  my  command,  I 
would  say  more.” 

“  A  thousand  blessings  on  you,  my  dear  Miss  Seymour, 
for  this  generous  declaration,”  cried  Malcolm,  in  rapture, 
taking  her  hand  ;  “  let  me  extort  but  one  declaration  more, 
and,  poor  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  men.” 

“  Your  good  sense,  Mr  Malcolm,”  returned  she,  “  will,  I 
am  persuaded,  prevent  your  urging  me  to  say  anything  I  ought 
not  to  say.  What  I  am  mistress  of,  you  may  command ; 
what  I  have  not  to  give,  you  cannot  expect.” 

“  I  have  too  high  a  veneration  for  you,  my  dear  Miss  Sey¬ 
mour,  to  urge  the  least  impropriety.  You  have  frankly  con¬ 
fessed  your  heart  is  still  at  liberty,  but  not  your  hand.  I  ask 
not  your  hand  at  present,  but  solicit  only  your  heart ;  and 
that  you  will  give  me  a  chance,  by  time,  of  possessing  the 
former  ;  at  least,  that  you  will  promise  me  not  to  bestow  the 
one  where  you  cannot  yield  the  other  ?  ” 

“  This  I  solemnly  promise,”  said  Louisa.  “  My  heart  you 
have  won,  and  it  is  yours.  I  have  only  to  lament  that  I  can- 
nut  give  my  hand  as  readily.” 

Letty  that  instant  entering  the  room,  Miss  Seymour  de¬ 
parted,  after  assuring  Malcolm  that  she  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  again.  She  kept  her  word  ;  for 
in  a  few  days  she  sought  him  out,  and  presented  him  with 
an  enamelled  ring  as  a  pledge  of  her  sincerity. 

Thus,  in  an  endearing  enjoyment  of  a  reciprocity  of  affec¬ 
tion,  through  the  confidence  of  Letty,  and  the  convenience  of 
her  room,  did  many  days  glide  smoothly  on.  But  this  was 
not  to  last  long ;  for  Malcolm  had  been  in  the  family  only 
about  six  weeks,  when,  one  morning,  Miss  Seymour  came  to 
him  in  Letty’s  room,  with  a  kind  of  terror  in  her  countenance, 
and  the  following  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  gave  him  to 
read : — 

“  Thou  most  cruel  of  women,  I  have  been  long  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  your  indifference ;  but  with  the  cause  I  am  now 
acquainted.  I  have  a  rival  among  your  father’s  servants,  I 
have  too  much  pride  to  acquaint  Mr  Seymour  with  the  fact ; 
but  I  shall  watch  the  scoundrel’s  motions,  and  remove  him 
from  you. — Your  injured  servant, 

“  Charles  Easton.” 

The  alarm  occasioned  by  this  letter  caused  Malcolm  many 
an  unquiet  moment.  He  was  determined  to  be  prepared  for 
any  violent  attack  ;  and  therefore  never  went  out  afterwards 
but  with  a  stout  walking  stick  and  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols. 

The  third  clay  after  Miss  Seymour  had  shown  him  Captain 
Easton’s  letter,  he  was  going  out,  in  the  evening,  about  six 
o’clock.  The  month  was  October,  and  the  day  was  conse¬ 
quently  just  at  its  close.  He  had  on  a  dark  gray  coat,  and 
plain  hat,  with  a  gilt  band.  And  just  as  he  opened  the  outer 


door,  he  heard  a  voice  say — “  That ’s  he.”  At  this  he  rather 
drew  back ;  and  a  man  in  a  chairman’s  coat  ran  up  the  steps 
towards  him,  and,  with  a  cudgel  in  his  hand,  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  him.  Malcolm  struck  him  upon  the  arm  with  his 
stick,  and  with  his  foot  thrust  him  down  off  the  steps.  At 
that  instant  he  descried  other  two  men,  armed  with  bludgeons, 
making  up  to  him.  One  had  nearly  reached  him,  when  he 
took  out  one  of  his  pistols  and  fired  it.  The  man  fell,  and 
Malcolm  took  shelter  within  the  house,  bolting  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him.  Finding  himself  so  far  safe,  he  ran  to  the  stables 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  put  on  an  ostler’s  jacket  he  saw 
there,  in  lieu  of  his  coat,  tore  the  band  from  his  hat,  so  that 
he  might  not  be  known,  and  made  his  escape  into  the  meuse 
lane  in  which  the  stables  stood. 

He  pushed  away  to  a  neighbouring  stand  of  coaches,  got 
into  one,  and  desired  the  man  to  drive  him  rapidly  out  of  the 
town,  via  London.  When  he  considered  himself  out  of  the 
reach  of  pursuit,  he  dismissed  the  coach,  and,  taking  refuge 
for  the  night  in  an  inn  which  presented  itself  a  few  miles  fur¬ 
ther  on  the  road,  he  began  to  consider  what  was  proper  to  be 
done.  After  some  deliberation  with  himself,  he  came  to  the 
determination  of  writing  to  Mr  Seymour,  explaining  the  cause 
of  his  abrupt  departure,  and  begging  him  to  stand  his  friend. 
He  thought  of  writing  also  to  Louisa,  but  refrained  from 
doing  so,  lest  his  letter  should  be  intercepted  by  her  father  ; 
and  as  he  knew  she  would  be  made  acquainted  with  his  situ¬ 
ation  from  the  other  letter  he  had  written,  he  felt  easy  upon 
that  point. 

The  letter  despatched,  the  next  morning  saw  Malcolm  on 
his  way  to  London,  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  as,  having  money 
in  his  pocket,  he  deemed  it  more  pleasant  and  safer  to  take 
that  conveyance. 

•  •  •  •  i  •  • 

Arrived  in  London,  the  first  thoughts  of  Malcolm,  after 
having  secured  for  himself  a  comfortable  lodging,  were  to  look 
out  for  a  situation.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  printer  of 
a  morning  newspaper,  and  wished  to  be  engaged  in  any  way 
he  could  be  found  of  use. 

“  What  is  your  forte  ?  ”  inquired  the  printer,  a  can  you  pen 
a  good  parliamentary  debate,  or  bespatter  a  character  ?  ” 

“  I  am  blessed  with  a  happy  memory,”  innocently  said 
Malcolm ;  “  and  am  persuaded  I  could  bring  away  a  speech 
nearly  as  it  is  delivered.” 

“Delivered!  phoo!”  replied  he,  “  we  don’t  want  a  ver¬ 
batim  and  literatim  reporter.  You  surely  can’t  suppose  a 
speech  is  delivered  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  newspapers  ?  Ho, 
no,  friend,  there  is  sad  hacking  work  in  the  delivery.  The 
members  of  both  Houses  owe  their  good  speeches  to  the 
abilities  of  the  reporters,  who  give  the  public  the  substance  of 
what  is  there  said,  in  language  Jit  to  be  read.  Can  you  twist 
an  argument  so  as  to  give  it  a  sense  different  from  the  in¬ 
tended  one  ?  Our  paper  is  a  party  print,  and  every  line  in 
politics  must  carry  the  sense  we  wish  it.  Next,”  continued 
lie,  “  as  to  bespattering  a  character,  if  you  are  clever  at  this, 
I  can  employ  you.” 

Malcolm  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  thought  he  should 
succeed  best  in  this  department,  for  that  he  was  so  determined 
an  enemy  to  vice  and  imposition  in  general,  that  he  must  drag 
it  forth  wherever  he  found  it  lurking. 

“  That  won’t  do,  friend,”  quoth  the  printer,  “  you  mistake 
my  meaning — with  vice  and  imposition  vi  general  we  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  we  don’t  set  up  as  correctors  of  morals  ;  our 
plan  is  to  write  a  character  into  disrepute  that  opposes  our 
party.” 

With  this  man  Malcolm,  for  want  of  better  employment, 
was  not  slow  to  engage;  and  he  performed  his  work,  as 
usual,  with  satisfaction  to  his  employer  It  was  while  in 
this  service  that,  as  he  had  a  deal  of  spare  time  on  his 
hands,  he  bethought  him  of  writing  a  novel,  upon  a  new  and 
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improved  principle.  When  completed,  he  took  it  round 
to  several  of  the  first  publishers  in  London ;  but  he,  hav¬ 
ing  neither  recommendation  nor  literary  reputation,  was 
quietly  dismissed  without  his  novel  being  looked  at.  At 
length  he  had  the  good  luck  to  fall  in  with  an  obscure  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  city,  who,  being  in  desperate  circumstances,  was 
■willing  to  embark  in  any  speculation  in  which  there  was  the 
smallest  chance  of  his  bettering  himself.  Malcolm  entered  into 
terms  with  him  immediately,  which  were,  to  share  between 
them  the  profits,  after  1250  copies  had  been  sold..  The  work 
was  accordingly  sent  to  press,  and,  being  issued  in  detached 
portions,  with  fancy  covers,  took  amazingly  with  the  public. 
There  were  no  fewer  than  20,000  copies  disposed  of,  and  the 
publisher,  though  poor,  being  an  honest  man,  fairly  ac¬ 
counted  to  Malcolm  for  his  legitimate  moiety  of  the.  profits. 
Malcolm  went  on  successfully  as  an  author ;  and  in  little 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  had  realised  a  sum  exceeding 

£5000.  , .  ,  ,  .  , 

Malcolm  was  now  in  a  way  to  offer  Ins  hand  openly,  and 
in  face  of  the  whole  world,  to  Louisa  Seymour ;  but,  alas ! 
he  knew  not  where  she  then  was.  During  the  great  length 
of  time  since  his  coming  to  London,  his  thoughts  had  been 
continually  with  her.  He  had  written  several  letters  to  her 
at  her  father’s  residence  at  York,  but  they  were  invariably  re¬ 
turned  to  him  through  the  post-office,  with  a  notification  that 
the  Seymours  had  left  that  city.  He  would  have  gone  thither 
to  be  personally  assured  of  the  fact,  but  uncertainty  respecting 
the  fate  of  the  man  he  had  shot  at  withheld  him.  He  could 
learn  no  tidings  of  Miss  Seymour’s  whereabouts.  Once  he 
thought  she  might  be  in  London,  and  with  a  more  than 
youthful  enthusiasm  set  about  the  Quixotic  plan  of  discover¬ 
ing  her.  He  frequented  the  theatres  and  all  the  other  public 
places  of  amusement  night  after  night,  looked  for  her  among 
the  passengers  on  the  streets  during  the  day,  but  all-  to  no 
purpose — no  Louisa  was  there.  During  his  perambulations, 
he  more  than  once  encountered  the  form  of  a  much  older 
female  acquaintance  than  Miss  Seymour  this  was  no  other 
than  Julia  Wallop’em.  On  one  occasion  he  saw  her  in  a  box 
at  the  Italian  Opera  House,  in  company  with  an  elderly  gen¬ 
tleman,  who,  upon  inquiry,  Malcolm  ascertained  to  be  Lord 
Fitzdoodle,  an  amorous  old  bachelor ;  and  once  again  he  saw 
her  driving  along  Oxford  Street  in  the  peer’s  carriage.  On 
neither  of  these  occasions  did  she  seem  to  see  him,  and  he 
could  not  get  near  enough  to  converse  with  her,  or  make  her 
aware  of  his  proximity.  There  could  be  no  doubt  left  on  his 
mind  as  to  the  station  she  occupied  in  Lord  Fitzdoodle  s 

h°One ' day  Malcolm  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  Marquis  of 
Walton — a  nobleman  whom  Malcolm  knew  only  by  charac¬ 
ter  •  but  that  character  did  him  honour.  He  courted 
Malcolm's  acquaintance  from  an  idea  that  he  might  be  use¬ 
ful  to  him  with  his  pen  in  the  political  world.  Malcolm  was 
received  with  politeness  at  the  nobleman’s  house.  There 
were  several  gentlemen  present,  among  whom  Malcolm,  to 
his  mortification,  recognised  Captain  Easton.  Malcolm  knew 
him  at  once,  but  he  remembered  nothing  of  Malcolm,  who 
was  just  as  well  pleased,  and  felt  satisfied  that  no  circum¬ 
stance  could  lead  to  a  discovery.  As  fate  would  have  it, 
however,  after  the  cloth  had  been  removed  and  the  wine  be- 
<ran  to  mount  to  their  brain,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
various  topics  which  polite  men  seldom  broach  when  in  their 
eober  moods,  and  the  Marquis  of  Walton  began  rallying  the 
captain  upon  the  subject  of  his  “  love  chases,  observmg,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  predilec¬ 
tions,  for  to  him  they  had  been  attended  with  bad  conse- 


Ci  n  By  the  way,”  added  the  marquis,  “  was  that  fellow  whom 
you  waylaid  in  York  ever  heard  of  afterwaids? 

«  No,”  replied  Captain  Easton,  smiling,  “  the  rascal,  I  dare¬ 


say,  has  been  hanged  at  some  country  assizes  long  before 
tliis.  How  in  the  world  so  fine  a  girl  as  Miss  Seymour  could 
countenance  the  advances  of  so  low  and  ignorant  a  scoundrel 
is  to  me  astonishing.” 

Malcolm  took  the  opportunity  to  observe,  that  the  laches, 
in  general,  being  made  of  finer  material  than  the  male  sex, 
were  blessed  with  a  peculiar  discernment,  and  could  discover 
beauties  and  perfections  much  more  readily  than  men. 

“  At  least,”  he  observed,  “  we  must  leave  them  at  liberty  to 
know  what  they  themselves  best  like.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  returned  the  captain  ;  “  but  this  fellow  was  a 
servant  of  her  father,  and  one  of  the  most  low-bred  scoun¬ 
drels  in  the  world.  You  are  unacquainted  with  the^  story, 
sir,  and  therefore  cannot  decide  upon  the  merits  of  it.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  Malcolm,  “the  affair  is 
within  my  recollection.  I  knew  some  of  the  parties,  and  I 
believe,  sir,  that  you  are  indebted  to  that  low-bred  scoundrel’s 
impunity  in  not  prosecuting  you  for  the  attack  you  caused  to 
be  made  upon  his  life.” 

“  You  seem  to  take  this  business  up,  sir,  .  said  the  officer, 
with  warmth,  “in  a  very  ungentleman-like  manner,  and 
very  unbecoming  the  situation  in  which  you  were  introduced 

The  marquis  would  have  interfered,  but  Malcolm  requested 

to  be  heard.  .  .  , , 

“  I  am  not  insensible,”  replied  Malcolm,  addressing  the 
captain,  “  of  the  honour  the  Marquis  of  Walton  has  done  me 
by  inviting  me  to  his  house,  and  I  beg  his  lordship’s  pardon 
for  anything  that  may  have  escaped  me  to  trouble  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  afternoon  ;  but  I  will  submit  to  no  indignity.” 

At  this  Captain  Easton  rose  and  walked  about  the  room  m 
heat,  muttering  the  words— “  Fellow— impertinence— impu¬ 
dence.”  One  of  the  company,  more  pacific  than  the  rest, 
took  Malcolm  aside,  and  requested  him  to  retire  for  a  few 
minutes  till  the  captain’s  heat  had  subsided.  This  Malcolm 
objected  to. 

“  I  have  more  reason,”  said  he,  “  to  be  displeased  than 
Captain  Easton  has ;  and,  if  he  knew  me,  I  am  persuaded 
he  would  not  dare  to  look  me  in  the  face.  I  am  the 
very  man  his  unguarded  tongue  has  traduced.  I  glory  m 
being  the  very  ‘rascal’  and  ‘scoundrel  he  has  thought 
proper  to  calumniate.” 

Thunderstruck  at  this,  the  company  knew  not  how  to  act ; 
but  Malcolm  soon  left  them  to  themselves ;  for,  approachmg 
the  Marquis  of  Walton,  he  said 

“I  regret  that  this  unfortunate  rencontre  should  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  interrupt  the  happiness  of  the  evening.  I  regret  it, 
not  on  my  own  account,  but  on  yours.  I  beg  you  will  allo^ 
me  to  take  my  leave  for  the  present ;  but,  ere  I  go,  I  cannot 
omit  tliis  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  good  opinion 
you  have  been  pleased  to  entertain  of  me,  and  I  trust  my  con¬ 
duct  in  life  has  been,  and  will  continue,  such  as  to  leave  you 

no  room  to  alter  it.”  .  ,  , 

The  next  morning  Malcolm  called  upon  a  friend,  and  de¬ 
tailed  to  him  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  His  friend  at 
once  expressed  his  willingness  to  wait  upon  Captain  Easton 
on  Malcolm’s  behalf,  to  demand  an  apology  for  the  insult. 
The  captain  would  make  no  apology,  so  Malcolm  had  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  to  send  him  a  challenge,  which,  after  some  hesi¬ 
tation,  he  accepted.  They  met  the  following  morning,  at  a 
short  distance  from  town,  and  at  the  first  fire  the  captain  w  as 
wounded,  and  fell.  The  seconds,  before  they  knew  whether 
the  wound  was  dangerous  or  not,  advised  Malcolm  to  fly. 
He  took  their  advice,  and  was  soon  on  his  way  to  the  Con- 

No  sooner  was  he  landed  at  Calais  than  he  felt  safe  fiom 
pursuit.  His  mind,  however,  was  not  at  ease,  for  lie  was 
fearful  that  he  had  wounded  the  captain  dangerously  ;  out,  a3 
his  friend  had  said  that  he  would  write  instantly  if  such  were 
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found  to  be  the  case,  and  no  letter  reaching  him  during  the 
week  he  remained  in  Calais,  he  became  somewhat  more  at 
ease. 

Being  abroad,  in  a  foreign  country,  without  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  without  any  intention  of  continuing  long,  Malcolm 
thought  of  little  but  looking  about  him,  and  seeing  what  na¬ 
turally  presented  itself  to  his  view.  From  Calais  he  wan¬ 
dered  to  Dunkirk,  and  from  Dunkirk  to  Bruges,  and  so  on  to 
Ghent.  It  was  here  that,  whilst  at  morning  service,  one  Sun¬ 
day,  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of  the  Rich  Dames,  he 
heard  a  shriek  in  the  gallery  among  the  nuns,  which  rather 
disturbed  the  ceremony  for  the  moment ;  but,  as  all  was  soon 
quiet  again,  he  took  no  further  notice  of  it.  About  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  however,  as  he  was  sitting  down  to 
supper  at  the  St  Sebastian,  in  that  town,  a  note  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  import  was  put  into  his  hands  : — 

“  Sir, — The  writer  of  this  letter  is  a  female  in  the  year  of 
her  noviciate  at  the  convent  of  the  Rich  Dames.  If  your 
name  is  Malcolm  Mowbray,  and  from  England,  I  am  right 
in  my  address,  and  wish  for  an  interview.  Come  to  the 
grates  of  that  convent  to-morrow  at  eleven,  inquire  for  Sister 
Agatha,  pass  for  her  kinsman,  and  you  will  see  one  whom 
you  may  probably  wish  to  see.” 

Having  understood  Flanders,  by  all  accounts,  to  be  a 
country  of  intrigue,  Malcolm  concluded  this  to  be  a  business 
of  the  same  kind.  However,  he  impatiently  waited  for  the 
hour  of  assignation  at  the  Rich  Dames  ;  and,  having  followed 
the  directions  given  him  in  the  letter,  he  was  shown  into  a 
parlour,  where,  in  a  few  moments,  to  his  surprise  and  plea¬ 
sure,  he  was  gratified  with  the  sight  of— his  dear  Louisa  Sey¬ 
mour.  Tic  clasped  her  in  transport  to  his  breast.  Neither  of 
them  could  speak  for  some  time — the  joy  of  meeting  quite 
overcame  them.  When  Louisa  had  recovered  herself,  she  in¬ 
formed  Malcolm  that  the  occasion  of  her  being  there  was  for 
having  refused  to  marry  a  gentleman  of  her  father’s  choice. 
She  said  she  was  not  yet  professed,  but  that,  ere  long,  she 
would  have  been  compelled  to  take  the  veil.  She  also  told 
him  that  her  mother  was  dead,  and  she  was  her  heiress  to 
the  extent  of  £300  a-year,  which  her  father  withheld  from 
her.  Malcolm  proposed  that  she  should  throw  herself  under 
his  protection,  which  she  at  once  acceded  to  with  rapture. 
He  promised  to  take  the  matrimonial  vow  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  that  offered,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  that  he  would  ratify  it  at  the  altar  of  his  own 
so  soon  as  they  set  foot  in  England. 

The  next  night,  Louisa  made  her  escape  from  the  convent; 
and,  by  Malcolm’s  assistance,  stepping  into  a  chaise  which 
waited  for  her,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Lisle,  a 
town  in  French  Flanders,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  police 
of  Brabant.  Here  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed ; 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  they  made  their  way  for  England. 

In  answer  to  Malcolm’s  inquiries  respecting  the  man  who 
had  assaulted  him  in  York,  Louisa  informed  him  that  the 
fellow  had  been  killed  on  the  spot,  and  that  the  coroner’s  jury, 
in  consequence  of  her  father’s  statements,  had  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  “  killed  in  self-defence.” 

On  their  arrival  in  England,  their  marriage  was  again  so¬ 
lemnised  after  the  form  prescribed  by  the  established  religion 
of  England.  When  they  had  been  some  months  settled  in  a 
beautiful  little  villa,  some  miles  to  the  westward  of  London, 
Malcolm  made  several  applications  to  Mr  Seymour,  who  was 
living  at  that  time  in  Norfolk ;  but  he  was  so  exasperated  at 
the  conduct  of  his  daughter,  that  he  would  attend  to  none  of 
them ;  and  Malcolm  was  under  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
against  him  in  law  to  recover  the  £300  a-year  that  became 
the  property  of  Mrs  Mowbray  on  the  death  of  her  mother; 
but  such  is  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,  that  many 


terms  elapsed  ere  Malcolm  could  bring  the  matter  to  a  final 
bearing. 

About  this  time,  Mrs  Mowbray  received  several  letters  from 
a  person  who  signed  himself  Sarsfield,  requesting  a  private 
interview ;  but,  of  course,  she  paid  no  attention  to  this. 

One  evening,  in  the  twilight,  as  she  was  returning  home 
alone  from  a  friend’s  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  a  gentleman,  evidently  disguised,  who  said  he  was 
the  person  who  had  written  her  the  letters ;  and  he  begged  that 
she  would  take  his  arm,  and  accompany  him  to  town.  She 
desired  him  to  be  gone,  when  he  came  nearer,  and  caught  her 
by  the  arm,  at  the  same  time  whispering  in  her  ear,  in  awell- 
known  tone  of  voice,  “  Louisa  !  ”  She  started  at  the  sound, 
and  stared  him  full  in  the  face.  It  was  Captain  Easton  she 
gazed  on.  She  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  fell  fainting  to  the 
earth. 

AVhen  she  came  to  her  senses,  she  found  herself  at  home. 
On  inquiring  how  she  came  there,  her  husband  told  her  that 
a  peasant,  hearing  a  scream  on  the  road,  had  flown  to  the 
spot  whence  it  proceeded ;  and  having  found  her  lying  sense¬ 
less,  and  knowing  who  she  was,  had  brought  her  home.  In 
return,  she  informed  Malcolm  of  the  sudden  appearance  and 
proposal  of  Captain  Easton  ;  and  he  resolved  to  find  an  early 
occasion  of  punishing  the  villain’s  insolence  ;  but  this  he  hail 
not  an  opportunity  of  doing  soon ;  for  the  fright  which  Mrs 
Mowbray  had  received  brought  on  premature  labour,  and  she 
died  in  giving  birth  to  a  still-born  child. 

That  very  evening  the  news  came  to  Malcolm  that  the 
lawsuit  had  been  decided  in  his  favour,  and  that  his  uncle  in 
Scotland  had  died,  leaving  him  lieu-  to  his  estate.  But  what 
was  fortune  to  him  now  ?  She  for  whom  he  had  toiled  and 
wished  for  wealth  could  not  now  share  it  with  him.  There 
are  some  moments  so  painful  in  their  endurance,  that  we 
would  gladly  forget  that  they  belong  to  human  existence, 
and  the  present  was  one  of  those  agonising  moments  to 
Malcolm. 

As  soon  as  he  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  quit  England, 
where  the  bones  of  Louisa  lay,  he  proceeded  to  Scotland  to 
take  up  his  estate.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  life  was  to 
settle  a  pension  of  five  hundred  a  year  upon  the  honest  cler¬ 
gyman  who  had  befriended  him  in  his  earlier  years,  and  he 
lived  long  after  to  do  good  to  all  around  him. 

Captain  Easton,  or,  as  he  now  was,  the  Earl  of  Sarsfield — 
for,  by  reason  of  his  father’s  death,  he  had  succeeded  to  that 
title — hearing  of  the  death  of  Mrs  Mowbray,  and  to  what  the 
cause  of  it  had  been  attributed,  retired  to  a  solitary  place  on 
the  sea-shore  at  Dover,  where  he  committed  suicide.  His 
body  was  not  found  till  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  and  none  of 
those  who  looked  on  it  could  tell  how  proud  a  soul  had  once 
dwelt  within. 


THE  VICTIM  OF  SUPERSTITION. 

I  still  think  of  the  summer  of  1803  with  pleasure  :  it  passed 
over  my  head  more  tranquilly  than  any  other  of  my  chequered 
life.  I  had,  no  doubt,  been  crossed  in  love;  but,  the  shade  of 
regret  it  left  being  more  pleasing  than  painful,  I  had  no  wish 
to  shake  it  off  In  my  wanderings  along  the  banks  of  the 
lovely  Esk,  I  always  felt  as  if  in  a  pleasant  dream,  while  I 
sauntered  or  lay  reclining  near  the  spot  where  I  was  wont  to 
meet  the  object  of  my  late  attachment  The  spring  and 
summer  flowers  had  all  faded  like  the  dreams  of  youth,  but 
the  fields  waved  yellow,  and  smiled  in  plenty  The  trees 
were  still  clothed  in  luxuriant  foliage,  although,  in  various 
places  of  the  woody  banks,  the  fresh  green  of  summer  was 
changed  to  gaudier  hues,  that  spoke  to  the  reflective  mind  of 
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approaching  decay,  like  the  hectic  flush  that  sits  upon  the 
cheek  of  the  youthful  pilgrim  to  an  early  tomb. 

The  hardy  harvest-flowers  were  still  in  bloom  in  some 
secluded  nook ;  the  gaudy  foxglove  raised  its  flowery  stalk, 
while  the  tiny  blue-bell  hung  its  pale-blue  graceful  cup  from 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  or  peeped  from  among  the  half- 
withered  grass — most  attractive  of  flowers  to  a  Scotsman’s  eye. 

Musing,  I  had  wandered  on,  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of 
time  or  distance.  I  had  left  the  Esk  at  Roslin,  and  was  on 
the  high  road  on  my  return  home,  for  the  twilight  was  almost 
gone,  and  the  moon  had  risen.  Romantic  nature  has  its 
charms,  so  have  the  busy  paths  of  man.  I  was  now  attracted 
by  the  bands  of  industrious  Highlanders,  who  had  left  their 
native  hills  to  assist  the  Lowlanders  to  gather  in  the  produce 
of  then  more  fruitful  soil,  as  they  plodded  on  their  toilsome 
journey  to  the  south.  Each  little  band  as  it  passed  raised 
some  new  idea  in  my  mind,  as  it  happened  to  contain  more 
or  less  of  those  characteristics  peculiar  to  them  all.  The  aged 
she  or  matron,  still  vigorous  in  decay  ;  the  youthful  maiden 
and  beardless  stripling  ;  but  the  stout  young  man  was  rarely 
seen  among  them — these  had  joined  the  warrior  bands  that, 
far,  far  horn  their  native  hills,  maintained  then  country’s  fame. 

I  had  nearly  reached  my  home,  when  a  stranger  rose  from 
the  bank  by  the  wayside,  upon  which  he  had  been  sitting, 
and  began  to  walk  on  before  me,  but  so  very  lamely,  that  I 
soon  came  up  to  him,  and  saw  that  he  moved  with  great  pain. 
Compassion  induced  me  to  address  him,  and  inquire  if  he 
would  accept  of  my  assistance. 

“  Thankfully,”  he  replied ;  “  for  I  feel  my  ankle  very  pain¬ 
ful.  I  gave  it  a  severe  twist  some  time  since.  I  was  in 
hopes  the  pain  would  soon  go  off ;  but  it  is,  I  feel,  on  the 
increase.  How  far  are  wTe  from  the  next  village  ?  I  know 
not  its  name,  yet  I  think  we  are  not  far  from  it.  When  you 
assisted  me  in  my  dream,  we  had  not  far  to  walk.” 

Surprised  at  the  incoherence  of  this  address,  I  looked  hard 
at  the  speaker  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  worse  of 
liquor  or  insane,  but  he  appeared  to  be  neither.  He  was, 
as  far  as  I  could  guess,  about  fifty  year's  of  age,  and  of  an 
engaging  appearance.  His  features,  regular  and  manly, 
had  yet  an  expression  of  subdued  sadness,  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  before  in  all  my  wanderings.  This  I  attributed  to 
the  accident  which  he  had  lately  met  with,  and  began  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  him  such  comfort  as  the  circumstances  sug¬ 
gested.  He  heard  me  for  some  time  in  silence,  while  a  heavy 
sigh  more  than  once  escaped  him.  At  length  he  said — 

“  My  kind  friend,  my  ankle  gives  me  little  concern  ;  for  it 
will,  I  hope,  soon  be  well  again.  A  night’s  rest  will  put  all 
to  rights.” 

And,  as  if  to  change  the  subject,  he  began  to  chant  a  song. 
At  first,  the  air  was  wild  and  melancholy,  I  had  never  heard 
the  like ;  but  gradually  it  sunk  into  low  and  plaintive  notes, 
like  the  wailings  of  suppressed  anguish.  The  words  were 
Gaelic,  and  unintelligible  to  me;  but  the  music  thrilled 
through  my  frame,  and  melted  me  almost  to  tears  ;  it  was  so 
much  in  accordance  with  my  own  feelings  and  the  stillness 
of  the  scene.  He  ceased.  A  few  moments  we  walked  on  in 
silence.  I,  expecting  him  to  begin  another  song,  feared  to 
speak,  until  he  said — 

“  Excuse  me,  friend.  I  am  but  a  melancholy  companion. 
I  want  a  merry  chant  to  beguile  the  way,  but  my  heart  re¬ 
fuses  to  obey  my  will  :  I  would  fain  be  merry,  but  I  am  ever 
sad.” 

And  again  he  began  to  sing,  but  it  was  now  in  English. 
The  words  were  those  of  a  convict  song,  of  a  date  prior  to 
the  American  War : 

“  Here  I  must  live  and  die  a  slave  to  Madam  Gliie ; 

And,  alas  !  but  I 'm  weary,  weary,  O  ! 

Slow,  slow  the  time  moves  on,  all  hope  is  fled  and  gone  ; 

And,  alas !  but  I ’m  weary,  weary,  0  !  ” 


By  this  time  we  had  reached  Lasswade,  and  I  had  become 
much  interested  in  my  new  acquaintance.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  his  manner  and  address  that  spoke  him  no  common 
character.  At  the  end  of  the  bridge  I  stopped,  and  inquired 
if  he  had  any  friend  or  acquaintance  in  the  village. 

“None  that  I  know  of  except  yourself,”  he  replied,  as  frankly 
as  if  we  had  been  acquainted  for  years.  “  But  I  have  always 
a  friend  in  company  with  me,  go  where  I  will,  that  makes 
me  welcome;”  and  he  placed  Iris  hand  on  his  pocket:  “I 
have  him  here.” 

I  laughed,  and  said — “  That  is  a  friend  on  whom  you  can 
always  rely.” 

“  Oh,”  says  he,  “  I  go  this  night  with  you  ;  for  I  did  so  in 
my  dream.  So  lead,  and  I  will  follow.” 

There  was  a  sincere  frankness  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  said  this,  that  deprived  it  of  any  air  of  rudeness,  abrupt 
as  it  was  ;  besides,  the  allusion  he  had  twice  made  to  a  dream 
roused  my  curiosity  to  know  more  of  my  strange  companion. 
I  frankly  gave  my  consent,  and  took  him  to  my  room  to  pass 
the  night,  and,  if  possible,  learn  his  history  from  his  own  lips. 
We  no  sooner  entered  the  apartment  than,  gazing  around 
him,  he  said,  as  if  unconsciously — “Yes,  it  is  t  •  same — it 
is  ever  thus  ;”  and  sank  upon  a  chair  with  an  ah'  of  languor 
and  depression  that  excited  both  my  curiosity  and  compas¬ 
sion. 

“What  is  the  same — what  is  ever  thus?”  said  I,  “if  I 
may  inquire.” 

Roused  from  his  reverie  by  my  question,  he  replied— 

“  I  must  have  thought  aloud,  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
spirit ;  for  these  are  ever  my  thoughts — thoughts  that  render 
life  an  irksome  burden  to  me.  For  these  thirty  years 
I  have  felt  as  if  I  had  been  re-living  a  life  spent  in  some 
former  period.  Nothing  is  strange  —  nothing  is  new  to 
me ;  and  the  feeling  is  a  weary  and  depressing  one.  If  there 
be  evil,  I  endure  it  in  anticipation  tenfold  more  than  if  it 
came  unwarned.  If  there  be  what  to  others  would  have  been 
pleasure,  it  brings  none  to  me.  I  had,  I  feel,  enjoyed  it  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  spell  is  broken.  It  is  a  miserable  thing  to 
know  futurity ;  and  doubly  is  that  misery  increased  by  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  ourselves  its  cause.” 

I  looked  upon  the  stranger  with  astonishment,  for  his  lan¬ 
guage  appeared  to  me  the  language  of  insanity ;  but  he 
showed  no  indication  of  such  unhappy  condition.  His  voice 
was  deep  and  impressive ;  his  manner  calm  and  collected. 
In  our  discoiu’se  on  other  subjects  he  was  connected,  and 
particularly  well-informed;  so  much  so,  that  I  felt  great 
pleasure  in  listening  to  him.  Observing  my  surprise,  he 
said — 

“  Young  man,  I  appear  to  speak  in  riddles  to  you.  I  am 
a  riddle  to  myself.  My  whole  life  has  been  one  long  and  in¬ 
explicable  riddle.  But  I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  his¬ 
tory,  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself.” 

Having  said  this,  he  began  : — 

“  It  is  in  the  loveliest  vale  in  Scotland,  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Tay,  that  all  my  earliest  recollections  dwell ;  for  there 
I  first  awoke  to  consciousness.  My  grandfather  had  been  a 
servant  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  my  father  rented  a 
small  farm— a  favoured  tenant.  There  were  of  us  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  I  was  the  second  son.  Y  e  laboured 
and  lived  in  joy  and  peace  on  the  farm  under  our  parents 
roof.  My  brothers  were  of  a  quiet  and  contented  turn.  No 
thought  of  change  ever  seemed  to  agitate  their  minds.  They 
performed  then'  humble  duties  neither  with  spirit  nor  indiffer- 
ence.  The  energy  they  wanted  seemed  to  have  been  reserved 
for  me.  From  earliest  youth  my  chief  pleasure  was  to  roam 
among  the  deep  dells,  or  range  over  the  lofty  Ben  Lawers, 
whose  summit  I  have  oiten  scaled,  and  from  whicli  I  ha\e 
crazed  with  rapture  on  the  wild  and  magnificent  scenes  that 
stretched  far,  far  beyond  the  range  of  human  eye,  while  all 
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around  was  still  as  the  grave,  the  deep  silence  broken  only 
by  the  whirr  of  some  solitary  ptarmigan  ;  while,  far  in  the  blue 
expanse  of  sky  above,  would  be  seen  _  floating,  supported  on 
his  dark  dun  wings,  a  solitary  eagle,  in  quest  ot  prey.  On 
him  would  I  gaze  until  he  vanished  from  my  sight  in  distance. 
Who  that  has  taken  delight  in  such  scenes  from  youth  can 
feel  pleasure  in  the  tame  scenes  of  the  Lowlands  ?  I  have 
ever  felt,  while  here,  as  if  I  dwelt  in  a  land  of  pigmies. 

u  Under  this  dreamy,  cloudless  sky  of  existence,  T  had 
nearly  reached  my  twentieth  year,  when  a  most  intense  feel¬ 
ing  took  entire  possession  of  my  mind.  It  had  long  been 
an  occasional  visitant.  I  was  sitting  at  a  distant  sheiling, 
enjoying  the  songs  and  mirth  of  the  maidens,  on  a  summer 
evening.  "While  all  around  was  joy  and  gladness,  I  became 
pensive  and  sad.  A  few  minutes  before,  1  had  been  the 
happiest  of  the  company  :  now  I  could  have  sat  and  wept.  I 
withdrew,  and  sat  at  a  distance,  oppressed  by  a  feeling  I 
could  not  overcome.  A  voice  seemed  to  whisper  in  my  ear 
Can  such  happiness  endure  until,  like  my  fathers,  my  locks 
are  gray,  and  the  churchyard  of  Kenmore  becomes  an  object 
of  desire?  My  whole  mind  became  engrossed  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  futurity.  Day  and 
night  the  wish  haunted  me,  and  continued  to  increase  until 
it  overpowered  every  other  feeling,  and  I  could  have  dared 
anything  to  have  it  gratified. 

“  While  in  this  state  of  mind,  I  heard  of  a  cunning  woman, 
who  lived  in  a  lone  cottage  at  Killin,  who  cured  diseases 
by  charms  and  rhymes.  She  knew  the  virtues  of  every 
healing  herb,  and  could  foretell  what  was  to  come.  Love¬ 
sick  maidens  were  wont  to  consult  her,  and  many  were  the 
wonderful  stories  told  of  her  skill.  The  knowledge  she  pos¬ 
sessed  had  been  in  the  family  for  generations  back — further 
than  tradition  could  reach.  No  language  but  Gaelic  could 
she  speak. 

“  To  her  I  resolved  to  apply,  and  went  secretly  with  my 
gift.  When  I  entered  her  wretched  abode,  she  was  seated  by 
her  fire,  her  head  resting  on  her  hands.  For  some  minutes 
she  took  no  notice  of  my  salutation,  nor  changed  her  position. 

I  stood  looking  upon  her  with  awe,  but  without  fear.  At 
length  she  turned  her  keen  gray  eyes  upon  me,  and  said — 

“  ‘  Come  ye,  young  man,  for  yourself,  or  come  ye  for  an¬ 
other  ? ' 

“  1  For  myself,’  I  replied. 

“  Her  voice,  sharp  and  unbroken  even  by  age,  gradually 
became  soft,  even  to  sadness,  as  she  spoke  : — 

“  ‘  Speak  ye  the  truth,  my  bairn ;  speak  ye  the  truth  ?  Can 
any  care  requiring  my  skill  have  touched  a  heart  so  young  ? 

“  At  once  I  told  her  of  the  purport  of  my  visit,  and  im¬ 
portuned  her  to  grant  my  wish  if  in  her  power.  She  resumed 
her  former  position,  as  if  I  had  not  been  present,  and  re¬ 
mained  silent  for  some  time.  Soon  she  began  to  rock  her 
body  backwards  and  forwards,  uttering  at  intervals  a  low 
moan  ;  then,  with  more  distinct  enunciation,  thus  expressed 
herself : — 

“  ‘  The  beautiful,  the  fair-haired  boy,  asks  the  fearful 
question  !  He  knows  not  what  he  asks.  I  cannot  grant  his 
wish,  in  mercy  to  himself,  lest  his  curse  disturb  my  rest  when 
I  sleep  beneath  my  turf.  Go  home,  my  fair-haired  boy,  and 
join  the  maidens’  song.  Take  not  up  a  load  you  can  never 
lay  down  again.’ 

“  Dissatisfied  with  this  enigmatical  response,  I  increased 
my  gifts,  and  by  dint  of  these  and  urgent  importunity  finally 
prevailed  on  the  ancient  crone  to  gratify  my  wish  of  obtaining 
a  glimpse  into  the  future.  Having  promised  that  I  was  im¬ 
plicitly  to  follow  her  directions,  she  gave  me  some  dried  herbs, 
of  which  I  was  to  chew  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  next 
new  moon,  having  first  bathed  in  a  stream  running  towards 
the  rising  sun,  after  having  passed  my  shirt  through  the 
smoke  of  a  fire  into  which  salt  had  been  thrown,  This  done, 


without  being  witnessed  by  any  one,  or  speaking  a  word, .  I 
was  to  retire  to  a  solitary  place.  I  was  to  put  the  herbs  in 
my  mouth,  chew  them,  and  lay  myself  down  with  my  head 
to  the  east,  and  wait  the  event.  I  was  too  eager  to  omit  one 
item  of  the  instructions  I  had  received,  and  accomplished  all 
on  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon.  The  night  was  lovely 
and  serene ;  the  stars  shone  in  all  their  splendour  ;  while  the 
thin  crescent  form  of  the  queen  of  night  dimmed  not  their 
lustre.  I  arrived  at  the  solitary  spot  I  had  selected  for  my 
unhallowed  rites.  I  put  the  accursed  herbs  into  my  mouth, 
and  laid  me  down.  No  fear  or  misgiving  visited  me,  so  strong 
was  the  impulse  that  urged  me  to  my  misery. 

“  I  had  only  lain  a  few  minutes  when  a  sickness  almost  to 
death  came  upon  me.  I  felt  a  whirling  sensation  in  my 
brain  that  made  the  ground  seem  to  reel  beneath  me.  All 
power  of  motion  forsook  me ;  and  I  either  fell  asleep,  or 
consciousness  left  me.  But  soon  strange  forms  began  to  flit 
before  me,  horrible  and  unsightly.  I  shrunk  with  terror, 
and  endeavoured  to  conceal  myself  ;  but  my  efforts  were 
vain.  A  strange  consciousness  pervaded  my  entire  frame. 
What  passed  beliind  me  seemed  as  distinct  as  what  was 
passing  before  me.  I  appeared  to  have  left  my  body  and 
to  have  become  a  spirit,  for  I  saw  my  own  form  stretched 
out  by  the  large  gray  stone  where  I  had  lain  down.  I  felt 
I  had  the  power  of  volition,  and  could  dart  through  the  air 
in  any  direction,  but  some  secret  power  or  impulse  always 
hurried  me  back  to  the  spot.  Hideous  phantoms  crowded 
around  me,  some  with  a  most  malignant  aspect,  others 
looked  upon  me  as  if  in  pity;  but  we  held  no  communion. 
It  was  neither  dark  nor  light,  yet  all  was  clear  and  distinct. 

I  felt  no  human  passion,  neither  fear  nor  joy.  I  moved 
through  the  air  without  an  effort,  as  I  have  felt  before  and 
since  in  my  ordinary  dreams.  I  felt  only  an  intensity  of 
perception,  I  may  say,  of  vitality,  of  which  I  had  never  any 
sense  before. 

“  While  in  this  state,  I  saw  my  body  rise  and  go  towards 
my  father’s  house.  A  sympathetic  impulse  forced  me  along 
with  it.  When  we  got  home,  the  usual  avocations  went  on, 
and  scene  after  scene  passed  before  me,  in  which  my  body 
was  less  or  more  engaged.  I  saw  my  acquaintances.  Some 
I  saw  married,  some  I  saw  leave  their  father’s  roof,  and 
several  I  saw  carried  to  the  tomb.  At  length,  I  saw  a  beau¬ 
tiful  maiden  often  seated  by  me  in  some  secluded  spot,  or 
walking  with  me  by  the  shores  of  Loch  Tay.  Preparations 
for  a  wedding  were  made  in  my  father’s  house.  I  knew  not 
the  maiden  or  her  friends.  They  were  from  one  of  the  val¬ 
leys  in  Lochaber.  All  the  wedding  guests  were  met  save 
the  bride  and  her  relations,  who  were  coming  down  the  loch 
in  a  boat.  I  went  to  meet  them.  The  boat  went  down  ; 
and  three  disappeared  from  my  sight — one  of  them  the  bride. 
I  saw  her  dead  body  borne  to  the  cottage ;  and  the  marriage- 
feast  remained  untouched.  I  saw  her  carried  to  her  native 
valley,  and  laid  in  the  grave  of  her  fathers,  and  the  other  two 
bodies  laid  by  her  side.” 

At  this  point,  my  singular  companion  became  so  much 
affected,  that  I  requested  him  to  defer  the  sequel  of  his  nar¬ 
rative. 

“  Nay,”  says  he,  “  it  is  now  almost  told  that  is  worth  tell¬ 
ing.  But  a  long  succession  of  events  flitted  before  me.  At 
length  I  saw  my  body  borne  to  a  churchyard  far  from  my 
native  home.  No  friendly  hand  carried  me  to  the  grave,  and 
my  time  is  near  at  hand.” 

Here  the  speaker  paused ;  and  we  both  remained  silent  for 
some  time.  At  length  I  said : — 

“  Your  veracity,  my  good  sir,  I  do  not  call  in  question  ; 
but  may  not  all  you  have  told  me  be  but  a  mere  illusion  ?  ” 

“Alas!”  replied  he,  “it  is  no  illusion.  Would  that  it 
were.  Then  might  my  former  peace  of  mind  return.  But  I 
feel  it  never  can.  I  am  now  a  being  incapable  of  enjoyment. 
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A  consciousness  haunts  me  tliat  I  am  living  a  joyless  life  over 
again, — an  automaton,  with  a  will  indeed,  but  controlled  by 
a  master-hand.  Even  my  present  situation  I  was  in  long 
years  before.” 

“  You  speak  with  an  assurance  that  creates  my  wonder,” 
said  I ;  “  but  have  you,  indeed,  my  friend,  found  all  happen 
as  you  saw  ?  " 

“  I  shall  relate  to  you,”  he  replied,  “  the  history  of  my  mis¬ 
fortunes  since  that  fatal  night ;  and  judge  for  yourself.” 

“  No  sooner  had  my  body  seemed  to  me  to  be  covered  in 
the  grave  than  I  awoke.  I  was  faint  and  sick ;  but  the 
whirling  that  had  oppressed  me  had  now  ceased.  I  attempted 
to  rise,  but  the  effort  was  painful.  I  had  become  so  be¬ 
numbed,  that  every  member  felt  as  deprived  of  vitality.  A 
painful  sensation,  like  the  pricking  of  thorns,  was  over  my 
whole  body.  Urged  by  the  fears  that  now  filled  my  mind,  I 
strove  against  my  sufferings.  I  arose  and  hurried  towards 
my  father’s  house,  nor  once  dared  to  look  behind.  As  I 
ran,  my  limbs  gradually  resumed  then-  wonted  powers,  but 
my  mind  remained  a  chaos  of  confusion.  I  got,  unques¬ 
tioned,  into  bed,  and  soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  The 
time  I  had  passed  at  the  stone  must  have  been  considerable; 
for  the  moon  had  just  risen  to  the  east  of  Ben  Lawers,  but  was 
considerably  to  the  west  before  I  reached  my  father’s  cottage. 

“  On  the  following  morning,  my  father  awoke  me  to  my 
usual  labour.  I  felt  now  no  inconvenience  from  my  adven¬ 
ture  save  a  slight  weakness.  It  was  peat-casting  time.  The 
corn  was  green,  and  the  weather  warm  and  agreeable.  I 
felt  for  some  days  merely  as  if  I  had  dreamt  some  strange 
and  perplexing  dream ;  and  for  several  weeks  matters  w'ent 
on  in  the  usual  way  at  the  farm.  The  harvest  was  now  over, 
and  I  had  almost  ceased  to  think  of  my  adventure  as  a  matter 
of  any  importance,  when  the  event  occurred  from  which  I 
date  the  commencement  of  my  sufferings. 

“  The  family  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  strangers,  had  arrived  at  the  castle.  A  day  was 
appointed  for  a  hunt.  I  was  passionately  fond  of  the  chase, 
and  in  the  habit  of  following  to  assist  the  gamekeeper.  The 
day  was  fine.  I  was  in  high  spirits,  and  eager  for  the  sport. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  the  gay  throng  prepare  to  set  off, 
than  a  painful  sensation  came  over  me.  I  had  seen  the  same 
in  my  dream  as  vivid  as  it  was  now  before  me.  One  of  the 
gentleman  rode  a  beautiful  bay  horse.  I  had  seen  him  and 
his  horse  fall  over  a  high  bank.  The  horse  was  killed,  and 
he  much  hurt.  In  the  excitement  created  by  this  recollec¬ 
tion,  I  requested  the  gamekeeper  to  warn  the  rider  not  to 
proceed  to  the  field,  or  join  in  the  chase  that  day,  as  he  valued 
his  life.  I  only  got  laughed  at  for  my  warning.  The  party 
set  off  in  high  spirits  ;  but  mine  were  fled.  My  mind  was 
strangely  agitated.  I  wished  to  disbelieve  the  convictions 
that  oppressed  me,  and  to  encourage  a  hope  that  I  was  under 
some  illusion ;  but  in  vain.  I  had  now  no  pleasure  in  the 
sport.  Nothing  was  new  to  me.  I  had  seen  the  same  chase 
before.  I  left  the  happy  group,  and  went  to  the  spot  where 
I  anticipated  the  accident  would  happen,  with  a  faint  hope 
that  I  might  be  able  to  prevent  it,  or  that  it  might  not  occur. 
I  seated  myself  on  a  stone  near  the  fatal  spot.  The  chase 
swept  past  me ;  the  rider  and  his  bay  horse  close  behind,  fly¬ 
ing  towards  his  doom.  I  started  to  my  feet,  making  signs 
and  shouting  aloud  to  warn  him  of  the  danger;  but  he  either 
did  not  understand,  or  heeded  not  my  efforts,  for  in  the  next 
moment,  the  accident  had  happened  precisely  as  I  had  seen 
it.  Running  to  the  spot,  I  found  the  horse  and  rider  lying 
side  by  side  ;  the  horse  quite  dead,  but  his  rider  still  breath¬ 
ing.  While  I  was  bringing  some  water  to  bathe  his  face,  the 
others  came  up.  He  was  now  carried  to  the  castle,  much 
hurt ;  but  he  ultimately  recovered.  From  this  time  I  ceased 
to  doubt,  and  my  sufferings  may  be  said  to  have  begun ;  for 
I  was  not  wiser  than  before  I  had  acquired  my  painful  know¬ 


ledge,  since,  although  I  had  a  glimmering  forecast  of  events, 
I  knew  not  when  they  were  to  happen,  until  I  saw  some  cii - 
cumstance  that  pointed  them  out ;  for  the  numerous  instances 
I  had  seen,  that  made  no  lasting  impression  on  my  mind, 
were  so  mixed  up  with  the  more  important,  that  all  I  knew 
was  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  happen.  My  foreknow¬ 
ledge,  therefore,  has  been  of  no  use  to  me,  and  has  only  served 
to  deepen  the  gloom  caused  by  the  certainty  of  their  occur¬ 
rence.  What  lapse  of  time  must  intervene  between  the  events 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

“  The  words  I  had  spoken  to  the  gamekeeper  made  a  great 
sensation,  and  were  much  talked  of.  My  low  spirits  at  times 
had  been  often  noticed,  and  many  good-natured  attempts 
made  to  banter  me  out  of  them ;  but  from  this  time  I  was 
freed  from  this  annoyance,  as  my  melancholy  was  now  attri¬ 
buted  to  my  having  got  the  second  sight,  for  which  I  became 
an  object  of  respect.  But  from  all  I  concealed  the  guilty 
adventure  which  is  now  embittering  my  existence ;  and,  while 
my  brothers  and  acquaintance  enjoyed  every  passing  occasion 
of  pleasure,  I  either  joined  in  it  languidly,  or  looked  on  with 
indifference.  I  had  no  enjoyment  in  anything ;  for  I  had 
nothing  new  to  witness.  All  had  already  passed  before  me. 

“  At  times  I  would  battle  with  my  feelings,  and  for  a 
time  be,  to  appearance,  the  most  joyous  of  the  merrymakers 
— vainly  attempting  to  drive  the  gloomy  thoughts  that  op¬ 
pressed  me  from  my  bosom.  At  others,  I  have  attempted  to 
shun  the  scene  of  mirth.  Both  efforts  were  equally  vain.  A 
stronger  impulse,  or  some  event  over  which  I  had  no  control, 
ever  forced  me  back  to  act  a  part  similar  to  what  I  had  wit¬ 
nessed  before  I  became  the  wretched  solitary  being  I  now  am. 

“  Thus  time  passed  on.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave 
my  father’s  house,  and  proceed  to  the  Lowlands,  in  hopes 
that  change  of  scene  might  banish  from  my  mind  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  was  consuming  me.  I  had  a  strong  inclin¬ 
ation  to  enlist  into  the  army ;  for  I  knew  I  was  to  be,  at  one 
time  or  other,  a  soldier.  But  the  idea  was,  in  the  meantime, 
driven  from  my  mind  by  love ;  a  love  so  powerful,  that  it 
banished  even  the  melancholy  termination  I  had  too  much 
reason  to  fear  it  would  have.  Even  yet  I  have  a  vivid  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  pleasing  delirium  which  absorbed  my  whole 
soul,  and  of  my  infatuation  in  myself  filling  to  the  brim  the 
cup  of  anguish  I  was  about  to  raise  to  my  lips.  It  was  now 
the  spring,  and  pretty  far  advanced.  I  had  more  than  once 
heard  my  brothers  and  the  other  young  lads  speak  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  young  woman  who  had  lately  come  from  the  braes 
of  Locliaber  to  keep  her  aunt,  an  aged  and  lone  widow. 
Theh  encomiums  made  no  impression  on  me.  She  had  been 
there  for  several  weeks  before  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time, 
and  then  only  by  accident.  It  was  evening,  and  I  was 
returning  from  one  of  my  solitary  walks,  when  I  perceived 
the  maiden  milking  her  cow.  My  way  led  close  past  her.  I 
was  struck  by  her  figure  and  surpassing  beauty.  I  thought 
her  the  loveliest  creature  I  had  ever  seen.  As  I  approached 
more  near,  the  light  forsook  my  eyes — I  almost  sunk  to  the 
ground.  She  was  the  same  I  had  seen  in  my  dream,  in  every 
lineament,  in  every  feature.  Her  occupation,  too,  was  the 
same.  All  this  rushed  on  my  recollection  with  a  force  that 
stunned  me.  In  the  sweetest  accents  she  bade  me,  ‘  Good 
evening ;  ’  but  I  hurried  from  her  in  silence,  and  rushed  intc 
my  father’s  house,  where  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  and  gave 
way  to  my  feelings. 

“  I  summoned  up  resolution,  and  determined  this  time  to 
conquer  and  avoid  the  misery  that  was  before  me,  by  leaving 
my  home  in  a  few  days.  The  morning  came,  and  found  my 
resolution  unchanged;  but  the  image  of  the  fair  stranger 
haunted  my  mind  even  as  I  was  preparing  for  my  departure. 
Again  and  again  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  see  her  once  more : 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  that.  Accordingly,  towards  even¬ 
ing,  I  sought  her ;  but  it  was  with  the  intention  of  obtaining 
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;i  sight  of  her  only  before  I  should  depart  on  the  following 
day.  Unhappily,  I  met  her  on  my  way.  I  could  not  be 
uncivil  when  the  salutation  of  the  evening  was  again  offered 
me.  We  entered  into  conversation.  The  time  passed  on  : 
my  resolution  was  forgotten.  There  was  a  music  in  her  voice 
that  charmed  all  evil  thoughts  away.  Thus  day  followed  day, 
and  each  found  me  less  and  less  willing  to  depart'. 

“  My  mother,  who  had  been  for  some  time  ailing,  had  be¬ 
come  worse.  I  could  not  leave  my  home  until  I  knew  the 
issue.  Here  my  dream,  as  in  other  instances,  wars  of  no  avail 
to  me.  I  knew  that  my  mother  would  die  before  me ;  but 
whether  at  this  time  or  not,  I  could  not  say.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  had,  I  knew  not  how,  become  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
widow’s  cottage  ;  yet  every  visit  I  resolved  should  be  my  last 
— still  they  were  repeated.  I  had  no  pleasure  in  my  exist¬ 
ence,  except  in  those  hours  passed  with  Sally.  Blinded  by 
my  love  for  her,  I  had  almost  persuaded  myself  that  my  dream 
might  be  only  a  strong  delusion,  to  which  accident  had  given 
the  appearance  of  reality ;  and  that,  if  I  could  but  forget,  all 
would  be  right. 

“  Thus  passed  several  months  of  happiness  that  can  be 
tasted  only  once  in  the  course  of  life  :  it  is  when  the  de¬ 
lightful  passion  of  love  is  first  awakened,  and  meets  return 
in  the  bloom  of  youth.  I  had  ceased  to  think  of  every¬ 
thing  except  my  Sally.  No  relation  frowned  upon  our 
loves  :  our  marriage  day  was  fixed,  and  all  prepared.  My 
bride  had  gone  home  to  her  friends  for  some  articles  of  plen¬ 
ishing,  and  was  to  be  conveyed  back  by  her  brothers,  and  a 
few  relations,  who  were  to  be  present  at  the  wedding.  We 
expected  them  the  evening  before,  as  the  mirthful  ceremony 
of  the  feet-washing  was  to  be  gone  through.  The  sunset 
and  evening  wore  on ;  night  came,  but  the  bride’s  party  did 
not  arrive.  I  had  never  told  Sally  of  my  fatal  foreknow¬ 
ledge.  No  one  know  of  the  anxiety  and  fears  that  rendered 
me  miserable  during  that  long,  that  dreary  night.  I  wan¬ 
dered  like  a  spectre  by  the  banks  of  the  lake,  accompanied 
by  my  brothers,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  quiet  my  ap¬ 
prehensions.  I  would  not  leave  the  side  of  the  loch.  Idly 
they  told  me  Sally  and  her  party  would  not  come  by  water, 
as  they  had  it  not  to  cross ;  but  there  lay  all  my  fears. 

“  The  breakfast  hour  came,  but  no  bride.  All  my  friends 
were  met ;  but  no  bagpipe  rung  out  its  merry  strains :  our 
meeting  resembled  more  a  funeral  than  a  bridal.  A  shout 
arose — ‘  There  comes  the  bridal  party.’ 

“  ‘  Thank  heaven,’  I  said,  as  we  went  forth  to  meet  them, 
my  heart  in  a  tumult  of  joy,  which  as  quickly  sunk  to  de¬ 
spair  when  I  saw  them  in  a  boat,  at  a  distance,  with  every 
sail  set.  I  could  just  hear  the  music  of  their  pipes  as  it 
floated  on  the  breeze.  The  same  sight  had  passed  before  me 
on  that  fearful  night ;  the  power  of  speech  left  me  :  I  groaned 
and  beat  my  bosom  wildly.  My  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  gay 
party  who,  I  was  now  certain,  were  soon  to  perish.  Why 
dwell  on  the  agony  of  that  hour.  Horror  was  depicted  on 
the  countenances  of  all  my  friends ;  for  they  believed  I  had 
the  second  sight ;  and  while  the  vision  is  before  the  seer  no 
one  speaks  to  him.  I  had  been  -spoken  to  ;  I  only  answered 
by  my  groans :  I  would  have  sunk  to  the  ground  had  not 
my  brothers  supported  me ;  I  felt  as  if  life  were  ebbing  fast 
away ;  my  eyes  had  become  dim.  A  loud  and  piercing  shriek 
from  those  around  me  rung  in  my  ears.  The  boat  no  longer 
floated  on  the  waters  ;  the  thoughtless  and  merry  party  were 
either  beneath  the  surface,  or  struggling  for  their  lives.  The 
boat  had  been  upset  by  a  sudden  gust  from  the  hills.  You 
know  the  rest — I  was  a  widower  bridegroom. 

“  For  many  months  after  this  fatal  event,  I  was  uncon¬ 
scious  of  existence.  I  wandered  about  through  those  haunts 
where  I  had  been  with  Sally.  I  was  silent  and  harmless,  an 
object  of  solicitude  and  pity  to  every  one.  Slowly  I  recov¬ 
ered  my  consciousness,  but  took  no  interest  in  what  was  pass¬ 


ing  around  me,  selfishly  indulging  my  griefs.  Rumours 
of  war  being  about  to  commence  with  America,  to  reduce  the 
refractory  colonists  to  obedience,  had  reached  the  remote  glens 
of  the  Highlands,  and  that  the  chiefs  were  about  to  raise 
regiments  to  aid  the  government  from  their  own  estates. 
These  were  to  be  officered  by  the  sons  of  the  factors  and  the 
poorer  proprietors  who  could  raise  the  number  of  men  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  then-  commission  ;  and  neither  the  most  fair 
nor  gentle  means  were  employed,  subsequently,  to  make  up 
these  quota.  So  harsh,  indeed,  were  the  means  adojffed,  that 
many  young  men  fled  to  the  Lowlands  to  avoid  enrolment. 
A  species  of  illegal  impressment  was  set  on  foot,  and  many 
instances  of  cruelty  occurred.  Every  farmer  who  had  two  or 
more  sons  was  compelled  to  part  with  one  at  least,  or  per¬ 
haps  two.  These  were,  in  many  cases,  secured  in  barns  to 
prevent  their  escaping.  My  father  got  notice  that  he  must 
give  one  of  his  sons,  or  another  tenant  would  get  his  farm. 
This,  if  not  directly  said,  was  implied. 

“  So  selfish  had  my  mind  now  become  through  suffering, 
that  I  witnessed,  on  this  occasion,  the  anguish  of  parents, 
and  the  grief  of  young  men  and  maidens,  with  indifference. 
Of  our  family,  my  younger  brother,  William,  was  pitched 
upon  for  a  soldier.  He  disliked  it,  and  became  dull  and 
melancholy.  My  parents  were  also  grieved  ;  but  they  thought 
he  was  only  sorry  to  leave  his  home,  and  that  he  would 
recover  his  usual  sprightliness  when  he  joined  his  regi¬ 
ment.  In  -  one  of  my  wanderings  at  this  time,  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  by  the  voice  of  mourning.  It  came  from 
the  same  spot  where  Sally  had  first  consented  to  be  mine.  My 
curiosity  was  roused,  I  listened  in  a  frame  of  mind  I  had  long 
been  a  stranger  to  ;  for  I  recognised  the  voice  of  my  brother 
William.  He  was  endeavouring  to  comfort  a  maiden  who 
hung  upon  his  bosom,  bewailing  their  cruel  separation.  I 
heard  them  plight  their  faith  to  each  other,  and,  weeping, 
take  farewell.  My  brother  was  to  leave  Iris  home  on  the 
following  day. 

“  So  great  was  the  effect  on  me  of  the  melancholy  scene  of 
which  I  had  just  been  an  unseen  witness,  that  it  at  once 
roused  me  from  my  long-continued  indulgence  of  selfish  sor¬ 
row.  A  new  energy  arose  in  my  bosom.  My  heart  once 
more  beat  lightly ;  and  the  languor  that  had  weighed  me 
down  so  long  suddenly  left  me.  I  felt  almost  as  if  I  might 
even  be  happy  ;  at  any  rate,  that  I  could  be  the  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  happiness  for  another,  and  that  other  one  I  loved.  My 
resolution  was  formed  at  once.  I  came  before  the  surprised 
lovers,  who  looked  on  me  with  amazement,  so  great  was  the 
change  a  few  minutes  had  made  on  my  countenance,  anima¬ 
tion  and  resolution  having  taken  the  place  of  gloom  and 
despondency.  While  I  made  known  to  them  my  resolve, 
which  was,  to  go  in  William’s  stead,  Kitty,  his  lover,  hung 
on  my  breast,  and  wept  the  thanks  she  could  not  speak. 

“  ‘  But  William,’  said  Donald,  ‘  my  poor  unfortunate 
brother,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  go  in  my  place.  Stay  you  at 
home,  and  comfort  our  poor  parents,  who  will  be  delighted 
with  your  recovery  ;  and  be  kind  to  Kitty  till  I  return.’ 

“  As  he  said  this,  the  maid  cast  her  tearful  eyes  towards 
him  with  an  imploring  look.  How  much  more  I  loved  my 
brother  at  this  moment  than  I  had  ever  done ! 

“  ‘  William,’  I  said  firmly,  ‘  I  am  resolved  to  go ;  for  I 
feel  that  I  will  be  happier  when  removed  from  these  scenes 
than  I  can  ever  be  when  near  them ;  and  if  you  will  not 
allow  me  to  go  as  your  substitute,  I  will  accompany  you.  But 
why  cause  a  double  grief  to  our  parents,  and  leave  Kitty  to 
mourn  your  absence,  perhaps  your  death.  The  animated 
manner  in  which  I  made  this  declaration  surprised  my 
brother,  so  altered  was  my  look  and  the  tone  of  my  voice 
from  what  they  had  been,  ever  since  the  melancholy  day  that 
had  almost  laid  my  reason  prostrate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
he  at  length  joyfully  acceded  to  my  proposal  of  going  in  hia 
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stead,  and  we  parted ;  I  leaving  tlie  lovers  to  enjoy  tlieir 
unexpected  happiness,  and  returning  to  my  father’s  house 
with  a  lightness  of  heart  I  have  never  owned  since.  So 
grateful  were  my  sensations  that  I  felt  for  a  time  as  if  I  had 
put  on  a  new  existence,  and  had  become  once  more  capable 
of  entering  into  the  enjoyments  of  my  fellow-men. 

“  As  my  parents  were  circumstanced,  they  had  no  choice 
— one  of  their  sons  must  go.  They,  with  considerable  reluc¬ 
tance,  gave  their  consent  to  the  change  ;  but  only,  I  believe, 
on  my  urging  that  I  would  be  much  happier  anywhere  than 
bn  the  borders  of  Loch  Tay,  where  every  spot  called  to  recol¬ 
lection  the  loss  I  had  sustained.  My  very  peculiarities  had 
endeared  me  more  to  them  than  my  brothers  ;  for  I  had  been 
for  years  an  object  of  care  and  anxiety  to  them.  Never  had 
the  family  worship  warmed  my  heart  as  it  did  that  evening. 
My  soul  seemed  to  melt  within  me  when  my  father,  in  his 
prayer,  poured  out  his  thanks  to  God  for  restoring  my  mind 
once  more  to  energy,  and  implored  his  peculiar  protection  and 
blessing  on  me.  From  that  evening,  never  have  I  omitted 
following  the  usage  of  my  father’s  house.  It  is  the  only 
solace  I  have  in  my  wretched  frame  of  mind  ;  but  never  since 
have  the  same  feelings  glowed  so  intensely  in  my  bosom. 

“  On  the  following  day  I  set  off  for  Perth  with  a  number 
of  young  lads,  where  we  were  drilled,  and  the  regiment 
embodied.  But  soon  the  effects  of  that  unhallowed  night 
once  more  began  to  embitter  my  existence.  This  was  a  re¬ 
vival  of  the  feeling  that  nothing  I  saw  was  new  to  me.  Every 
situation  in  which  I  was  placed  I  had  been  in  before ;  yet, 
since  my  illness,  recollection  of  what  I  saw  was  completely 
gone.  I  knew  not  what  was  to  come ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
smallest  incident  occur,  or  change  take  place,  than  my 
memory  recalled  it  with  painful  precision.  Even  the  result 
will  at  times  be  recalled  by  it  before  completion.  It  is  the 
same  with  my  vision  as  with  the  poem  or  song  I  may  have 
heard  only  once,  but  which  I  admired.  A  few  words,  or  a 
line  or  two  here  and  there,  dwell  upon  the  memory,  and. are 
often  recalled ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  poem  or  song  heard  again, 
than  all  comes  fresh,  and  the  little  you  have  remembered  you 
can  anticipate. 

“  Thus  months  rolled  on.  At  length  we  were  embarked 
for  America.  Even  in  the  ship  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  in 
her  before,  and  the  broad  Atlantic  was  not  strange  to  me. 
Near  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  we  encountered  a  severe  storm, 
and  were  nearly  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Anticosta.  The 
storm  lasted  for  several  days ;  and  it  was  only  by  severe  exer¬ 
tion,  and  the  aid  of  ns  soldiers  at  the  pumps,  that  we,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  were  saved.  I  was  the  only  man  on  board 
who  felt  assured  that  we  should  escape,  when  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  and  crew  had  relinquished  every  hope.  I  told  my 
fellow-soldiers  not  to  fear,  for  we  would  reach  Quebec  in 
safety ;  and  urged  them  to  exert  themselves,  by  setting  the 
example.  As  I  was  believed  by  those  who  had  come  from 
about  Kenmore  to  have  the  second  sight,  my  serious  abstracted 
manner  had  confirmed  their  report  to  tho  others,  and  no  man 
in  the  regiment  doubted  it.  Even  the  officers  were  more  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  than  disbelieve.  The  consequence  was,  that 
in  the  period  of  our  greatest  danger,  the  soldiers  felt  more 
confidence  than  the  sailors,  and  cheerfully  exerted  themselves 
at  the  pumps,  as  obedient  to  the  orders  of  their  officers  as  if 
we  had  been  on  the  Inch  of  Perth  at  drill,  although  it  was 
only  by  the  greatest  efforts  we  kept  the  vessel  from  sinking, 
while  wave  after  wave  almost  washed  us  from  the  deck. 
After  the  storm  had  abated,  and  we  were  sailing  up  the  ma¬ 
jestic  St  Lawrence,  I  was  looked  upon  by  all  on  board  with  a 
kind  of  reverence  that  was  painful  to  me.  On  our  landing, 
I  was  promoted  first  to  corporal,  then  to  be  sergeant  on  the 
first  vacancy.  My  promotion  made  no  change  in  my  painful 
feelings,  I  did  my  duty  with  a  benumbing  sense  of  monotony; 
even  when  we  were  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  engaged  in 
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action,  it  was  still  the  same.  But  I  shall  not  fatigue  you 
with  my  dull  and  cheerless  history  ;  I  fear  you  are  as  weary 
of  it  as  I  am  of  my  life.  I  served  in  America  till  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war.  When  we  were  disbanded,  I  returned  to 
the  borders  of  Loch  Tay;  but  all  was  changed  to  me.  My 
parents  were  now  dead,  and  my  brothers  had  migrated  to  the 
Lowlands',  Still  I  felt  endeared  to  the  scenes  of  my  youth 
and  misfortunes.  The  feelings  they  awakened  fed  my  melan¬ 
choly.  Thus  passed  the  interval  till  the  present  war  broke 
out,  when  I  was  importuned  to  join  the  Breadalbane  Fencibles 
as  sergeant,  to  assist  in  disciplining  the  men.  I  complied, 
and  was  with  them  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion.  Even 
the  scenes  of  misery  and  bloodshed  I  saw  there  all  passed 
before  me  as  if  I  saw  them  enacted  for  the  second  time. 
One  circumstance  alone  has  made  an  impression  on  my  mind. 
It  happened  near  Wexford.  After  the  Battle  of  New  Ross, 
I  was  sent  with  a  party  of  men  to  search  a  cabin  for  pikes 
and  arms  said  to  be  concealed  in  it.  The  night  was  dark 
and  starless,  but  our  guide  led  us  direct  to  our  destination. 
It  was  a  miserable  abode  for  human  beings  to  inhabit.  There 
was  no  light  in  it.  It  stood  desolate  and  alone.  About  fifty 
yards  from  if  I  halted  my  men,  and  inquired  of  the  guide  if 
lie  was  sure  that  we  were  come  to  the  proper  house.  He 
assured  me  we  were.  I  then  took  the  necessary  steps,  by 
placing  my  comrades  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of 
the  inmates,  if  there  were  any,  which  I  much  doubted ;  but  I 
was  soon  undeceived,  for  one  of  the  strangest  sounds  all  at 
once  fell  upon  my  ear,  I  had  ever  heard.'  It  seemed  to  me, 
at  first,  to  rise  from  the  ground,  in  different  parts ;  for  the 
echoes  and  stillness  of  the  night  made  it  appear  to  come  from 
various  quarters.  It  was  a  wild,  unearthly  wail.  Attentively 
listening,  I  found  it  to  proceed  from  the  cabin.  I  turned  to 
the  guide  to  inquire  the  cause,  but  never  shall  I  forget  the 
look  of  agony  I  saw  expressed  in  his  countenance  as  he  stood 
incapable  of  motion.  My  question  roused  him  to  conscious¬ 
ness,  when,  clasping  his  hands  in  agony,  he  cried—*  Sure  it ’s 
the  wake,  and  the  curse  is  upon  me ;  ’  and  the  next  moment 
he  darted  from  my  side  like  a  frighted  deer.  I  levelled  my 
piece,  and  called  to  him  to  stand.  It  was  idle ;  for  before  I 
had  time  even  to  level  my  musket,  he  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 
We  closed  upon  the  cabin .  The  strange  noise  still  continuing, 
I  pushed  up  the  door,  which  was  not  fastened.  On  my  en¬ 
trance,  a  piercing  scream  was  uttered  by  a  number  of  females, 
old  and  young,  who  were  crouched  upon  low  seats  on  the 
earthen  floor  and  around  the  fire.  A  pause  of  a  few  minutes 
ensued,  during  which  I  stood  with  my  musket  in  my  hand, 
lost  in  amazement;  for  on  a  low  wretched  bed  lay  the 
corpse  of  some  one  lately  dead,  with  a  candle  at  the  head  and 
feet.  There  was  not  a  man  to  be  seen  in  this  miserable  abode. 
Before  I  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  speak,  an  aged  female, 
apparently  above  eighty  years  of  age,  approached  me.  So 
striking  was  her  resemblance  to  the  cunning  woman  1  had 
consulted  at  Kilim,  that  I  felt  myself  almost  overcome.  I 
loathed  to  look,  yet  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  her  face, 
on  which  sat  a  malicious  scowl,  as  she  gazed,  with  her  keen 
gray  eyes,  on  me,  and  seemed  to  penetrate  my  very  thoughts. 
I  felt  as  a  bird  fascinated  by  a  snake.  At  length  she  said, 
‘  Unfeeling  agent  of  a  cruel  government,  what  want  you  in 
the  house  of  death  ?  ’  and  she  pointed  her  long  and  shrivelled 
arm  towards  the  dead  body. 

“  As  soon  as  her  eye  was  off  me,  I  felt  my  faculties  return, 
and  gave  the  word  to  the  men  to  proceed  in  their  duty 
strictly,  but  as  gently  as  possible.  During  their  search  I  told 
the  females  the  cause  of  our  unwelcome  visit,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  upon  which  we  acted.  In  vain  I  questioned  them 
j  about  arms.  They,  one  and  all,  declared  their  ignorance  of 
I  any.  Every  part  of  the  cabin  was  carefully  and  minutely  ex- 
|  amined ;  even  the  bed  on  which  the  dead  body  lay ;  for  even 
i  that  was  felt  and  uncovered,  lest  it  might  have  been  a  deeep- 
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tion  and  a  concealment  for  arms ;  but  nothing  even  to  excite 
suspicion  was  found  in  or  near  the  cabin. 

“  During  the  whole  search  and  my  questionings,  the  aged 
female  had  maintained  a  dogged  silence.  She  sat  leaning 
over  the  lire ;  her  skinny  hands,  the  bony  fingers  clasped  in 
each  other  before  her  knee.  At  times  she  rocked  her  body 
to  and  fro,  and  muttered  to  herself,  unmindful  of  what  was 
going  on.  Satisfied  that  we  had  got  false  information,  or  had 
been  led  astray  by  the  guide,  who  had  fled,  I  ordered  the  men 
to  fall  in.  Before  we  left  the  cabin,  I  turned  to  the  females, 
and  said  I  was  sorry  for  the  trouble  I  had  been  obliged  to 
put  them  to,  more  especially  at  such  a  time.  As  I  concluded, 
the  old  woman  rose  suddenly  from  her  seat,  and,  coming  to 
me,  said — ‘You  have  done  as  you  were  ordered,  and  done  it 
as  gently  as  you  could ;  but  I  saw,  in  the  turf  ashes,  him 
that  led  you  here,  and  I  have  seen  his  reward.  Biddy  O’Con- 
nel’s  curse  was  on  him,  and  shall  remain.’  Here  she  uttered  a 
lengthened  howl,  such  as  I  had  never  heard  before  or  since. 
‘  Ochon  that  I  should  live  to  curse  my  sister’s  son.’  And  she 
once  more  retired  to  her  seat,  and  resumed  her  former  pos¬ 
ture,  when  I  gave  the  word  to  march.  It  was  not  without  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  that  we  reached  headquarters,  where  I  made 
my  report  to  the  officer  on  duty,  and  then  retired  to  bed,  my 
mind  entirely  occupied  with  the  old  female  I  had  seen.  Even 
tills  strange  occurrence  was  to  me  as  every  other.  I  had 
seen  it  for  the  second  time,  and  I  felt  an  impression  that  the 
adventure  was  not  yet  concluded,  and  that  I  was  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  old  woman  again. 

“  Next  forenoon,  while  I  was  on  the  mainguard,  the  body 
of  the  guide,  who  had  fled  before  we  reached  the  cabin,  was 
brought  in.  It  was  shockingly  mutilated.  He  had  evidently 
been  murdered  by  some  person  or  persons  not  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  spot  where  he  had  left  us.  He  was  found  by 
a  party  of  men  who  had  been  in  search  of  some  of  the  rebels, 
who  were  reported  to  be  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Strong  suspicions  were  entertained  against  the  inmates  of  the 
cabin  I  had  searched;  the  more  so  as  I  found  none  of  the 
men  at  home.  A  strong  party  was  sent  out  to  bring  them 
to  headquarters,  that  they  might  be  examined  by  the  autho¬ 
rities.  All  that  were  in  the  house,  male  and  female,  were  to 
be  made  prisoners.  If  the  men  were  still  absent,  the  party 
was  to  search  the  neighbourhood  for  them,  and  make  every 
inquiry.  All  this  was  done  in  vain ;  for  when  the  party 
reached  the  cabin,  the  corpse  had  been  removed,  and  no  per¬ 
son  was  found  in  or  near  it  except  the  old  woman,  who  was 
brought  to  head-quarters.  The  men  of  our  regiment  could 
not  refrain  from  laughing  when  they  saw  the  detachment 
bringing  in  a  feeble  old  woman,  whom  a  stout  boy  might 
have  forced  to  go  where  he  would. 

“  As  the  country  was  in  so  disturbed  a  state  that  the  jails 
were  full  of  those  who  were  either  found  in  acfual  rebellion, 
or  accused  of  being  implicated  in  it,  the  lawful  authorities 
were  harassed  by  their  arduous  and  painful  duties  ;  for  ven¬ 
geance  was  prompt  there  and  then.  Scarce  was  the  old 
woman  delivered  to  my  charge,  when  she  was  taken  before 
the  authorities  tor  examination.  What  passed  there  I  know 
not ;  but  she  was  in  a  short  time  brought  back,  and  given 
again  in  charge  to  the  guard.  I  was  informed  she  main¬ 
tained  a  resolute  silence,  and  would  not  answer  a  single  ques¬ 
tion  that  was  put  to  her. 

“  As  I  was  conducting  her  to  a  solitary  room,  where  she 
was  to  be  kept  from  communicating  with  any  one,  we  passed 
the  bench  upon  which  the  murdered  body  lay.  Her  keen 
eye  recognised  it,  for  it  was  insufficiently  covered  by  one  of 
the  soldier’s  greatcoats.  Suddenly  she  stopped,  uttering  her 
fearful  cry ;  then  staggered  towards  the  body,  and  lifting  the 
covering,  threw  herself  upon  the  mangled  corpse.  We  stood 
around  in  surprise;  but  she  regarded  us  not.  She  continued 
her  wailing  cries.  Rough  and  inured  to  violence  as  our 


men  were,  they  were  moved  at  the  sight,  and  looked  on  in 
silence,  as  if  awed  by  the  objects  before  them.  The  wailing 
of  the  old  woman  now  began  to  be  mingled  with  sentences 
addressed  either  to  herself  or  the  dead  body.  Often  she  re¬ 
peated — - 

“  ‘  Oh,  why  did  I  curse  you,  my  darling  boy  1  1  have 

thrown  a  stone  at  Heaven,  and  it  has  fallen  on  my  own  head 
and  crushed  me  to  death.  Speak  to  Aunt  Biddy,  my  dar¬ 
ling,  only  once.’ 

“  Gradually  her  utterance  became  more  faint,  as  if  from 
exhaustion,  and  only  stifled  groans  were  heard.  I  gently 
attempted  to  disengage  her  from  the  body,  to  remove  her  to 
her  cell,  using  the  mildest  expressions  I  could.  She  turned 
her  eyes  upon  me ;  but  their  lire  was  gone — they  were  heavy 
and  languid. 

“  1  Let  me  lead  you,  my  good  woman,’  I  said,  '  from  this 
melancholy  sight.’ 

“  At  once  her  eye  kindled  up  afresh. 

“  ‘  Just  one  minute,  and  you  may  do  with  or  to  me  what 
you  will.  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I  must  do  it 
here.’ 

“  Then,  sinking  on  the  floor  upon  her  bare  knees,  she 
poured  forth  a  volley  of  curses,  mingled  with  invocations  to 
saints,  that  almost  made  me  tremble,  so  fearful  was  their 
import,  and  so  demoniac  was  the  appearance  of  the  old  witch 
as  she  uttered  them,  at  times  waving  her  withered  arms  in  the 
ah’,  and  at  the  name  of  each  saint  bowing  her  head  to  the 
ground,  and  crossing  her  forehead  and  breast.  I  could  not, 
unless  I  had  been  a  witness,  have  conceived  that  religion,  if 
it  could  be  so  called,  could  have  been  so  blended  with  the 
malice  of  devils.  At  the  conclusion,  she  took  a  small  crucifix 
from  her  bosom,  kissed,  and  replaced  it.  Then,  slowly  rising 
up,  she  said — 

“  ‘  I  have  done  all  I  have  to  do  now  on  earth,  and  the  holy 
saints  receive  my  soul !  I  have  laid  on  the  villains  the  cure?, 
no  priest  in  Ireland  can  lift.  They  may  now  flog  me  to 
death  to  make  me  tell ;  but  I  never  shall.  There  is  no  need : 
Biddy’s  curse  never  was  given  in  vain.’ 

“  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  fear  or  loathing  of  the  old 
wretch  had  most  possession  of  my  mind.  There  was  to  me, 
however,  something  peculiarly  appalling  in  her  appearance 
and  conduct,  suffering,  as  I  was,  from  following  the  counsel 
of  a  similar  mysterious  individual.  After  she  was  locked  up, 
a  strong  desire  to  interrogate  her  seized  me.  So  powerful  was 
the  feeling  that  I  could  not  resist  it.  I  imagined — and  the 
hope  made  me  resolute — that  she  might  probably  point  out  a 
remedy  for  the  malady  that  embittered  my  life,  by  means 
similar  to  that  which  brought  it  upon  me ;  for  that  she  was 
of  a  like  character  with  the  wise  woman  at  Ivil]in  I  had  no 
doubt. 

“  When  the  prisoners  were  to  be  served  with  their  allow¬ 
ance,  I  took  the  old  woman’s  myself.  When  I  entered,  I 
found  her  seated  in  a  corner  of  her  cell  upon  the  ground, 
almost  coiled  up  like  a  ball — her  head  resting  on  her  knees, 
and  her  hands  hanging  listlessly  by  her  side  to  the  ground. 
It  was  with  difficulty  I  aroused  her.  When  I  did,  she  an¬ 
swered  in  a  feeble  voice,  nor  lifted  her  head  for  some  time. 
At  length  she  became  more  attentive,  when  I  told  her  what 
I  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  do  in  my  youth.  She  listened 
with  attention,  but  neither  spoke  nor  moved  until  I  had 
finished,  when  she  uttered  a  low,  fearful  laugh,  that  made  my 
heart  sick ;  •  then,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  me,  sire  said — • 

“ 1  Why,  sassenach,  do  you  tell  me  this — what  would  you 
have  from  me  ?  You  got  your  wish — what  more  do  you  re¬ 
quire?  You  had  the  courage  to  work  the  charm,  but  you 
want  resolution  to  enjoy  the  reward ;  ’  and  she  laughed  again. 
I  waa  so  overcome  by  her  manner  I  could  not  speak,  when, 
like  the  great  tempter  of  mankind,  she  again  spoke: — ‘  You 
have  eaten  in  due  form  the  forbidden  weeds.  If  you  wish  to 
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be  free  from  what  you  have  clone,  you  cannot  while  you  are 
a  heretic.  You  must  be  reconciled  to  the  Holy  Mother 
Church,  and  get  absolution  from  her  holy  priests,  and  do,  in 
faith  and  humility,  the  penance  3he  appoints  you  at  one  or 
other  of  our  blessed  wells.’ 

“  Again  she  sunk  into  her  former  position,  and  remained 
silent,  nor  could  all  my  endeavours  elicit  another  word  from 
her.  But  she  had  laid  a  burden  upon  my  mind  I  never  can 
shake  off,  and  placed  a  snare  hi  my  way  to  ruin  my  soul ;  for 
to  my  shame  I  own  that,  severe  as  my  mental  sufferings  had 
been  up  to  this  time,  I  had  never  thought  of  religion  with 
that  vital  interest  which  alone  can  benefit  the  Christian.  In 
truth,  I  had  been  content  to  walk  in  the  outward  decencies 
of  it,  and  coldly  obey  its  forms.  But  I  had  been  too  well  in¬ 
structed,  both  by  the  example  and  the  precepts  of  my  parents, 
to  think  lightly  of  my  faith,  little  concern  as  I  had  given  my¬ 
self  to  walk  up  to  it.  But  I  was  now  roused  to  examine  into 
its  truth ;  for  the  temptation  was  great  to  abjure  it,  if  I  could 
bring  my  mind  to  the  conviction  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  even  as  near  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 
Presbyterian  faith.  I  read  my  Bible  with  an  interest  I  had 
never  done  before.  I  attended  also  the  Romish  chapels  as  often 
as  I  could,  and  read  what  of  their  books  I  could  procure.  But 
the  more  I  read,  and  the  more  I  examined,  the  more  convinced 
I  became  that  I  could  not,  from  conviction,  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  Church,  and  renounce  the  one  in  which  I  had 
been  brought  up,  more  especially  when  I  was  on  the  spot 
where  I  was  a  witness  of  the  gross  superstition  evinced  by  its 
followers,  and  of  the  conduct  of  many  of  its  priests,  whose 
manner  of  life  I  could  by  no  means  approve  ;  to  whom  I  must 
confess,  and  from  whom  procure  absolution  for  my  sins 
against  a  righteous  God.  The  more  I  read,  and  the  more  I 
considered,  the  more  revolting  to  reason  and  Scripture  did 
their  doctrines  appear  to  me.  How  could  a  simple  man 
absolve  me  from  sin,  or  point  out  to  me  what  penance  would 
be  sufficient  to  free  me  from  guilt,  or  pray  to  a  fellow-worm, 
long  departed,  to  intercede  with  God  for  me  ?  Much  as  I 
wished,  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  embrace,  as  a  means 
of  deliverance,  such  delusive  doctrines,  and  after  a  long  strug¬ 
gle,  I  renounced  the  idea,  the  better  Christian  for  the  inquiries 
I  had  made. 

“  But  (to  return  to  my  narrative)  the  mysterious  old  woman 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  spoke  again,  for  she  was  found  dead 
in  her  cell  on  the  following  morning,  as  I  was  informed — for 
I  came  off  guard  at  six  in  the  evening;  and  on  the  next 
morning  I  was  marched  in  charge  of  a  party  several  miles  up 
the  country,  where  we  were  detained  for  nearly  eight  days,  so 
distracted  was  the  state  of  the  country,  and  so  much  harassed 
were  the  troops,  that  we  could  scarce  endure  the  fatigue. 

“  When  I  again  joined  the  regiment,  I  found  that  a  party 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  the  guide  had  been  captured. 
Three  of  them  had  been  hanged,  and  the  others  ordered  for 
transportation — one  of  whom  had  become  informer,  and  given 
the  following  account : — The  guide  had  been  made  prisoner 
some  days  before  under  suspicious  circumstances  ;  and  when 
threatened  with  the  lash  to  make  him  confess,  his  courage 
failed,  after  he  was  tied  up  ;  and  he  having  been  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  rebellion,  gave  the  authorities  information  of  vast 
importance,  and  so  became  an  object  of  deadly  revenge  to  all 
the  disaffected.  His  aunt — the  old  woman  before  whom  and 
his  associates  he  had  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  all  embarked — no  sooner  heard  of  his-  having 
given  information  to  the  government  party,  than  she,  in  her 
awful  manner,  cursed  him.  One  part  of  her  prayer  was,  that 
‘  ho  might  never  come  to  a  cabin  but  he  would  either  find  a 
corpse  in  it  or  leave  one,  and  to  be  driven  from  every  door.’ 
Her  curse  she  had  found  means  to  let  him  know  of.  A  deli¬ 
cate  young  female,  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  being 
imbued  with  all  the  superstition  of  the  country,  took  both  his 


treason  to  the  cause  and  his  aunt’s  fearful  malediction  so  much 
j  to  heart  that  she  died  in  a  day  or  two  after.  The  arms  had 
indeed  been  concealed  in  the  cabin,  but  were  all  removed 
when  he  was  known  to  have  turned  informer.  It  was  the 
lament  at  his  sweetheart’s  wake  that  so  unmanned  him,  and 
brought  his  aunt’s  curse  so  strongly  before  his  mind,  as  to 
cause  him  to  fly  from  my  side  in  the  manner  already  de¬ 
scribed  before  I  was  aware,  although  I  had  particular  orders 
not  to  lose  sight  of  him  on  any  account,  and  to  shoot  him  if 
he  gave  me  any  just  cause  of  suspicion,  or  if  he  attempted  to 
make  his  escape.  And  this  he  knew  Avere  my  orders.  I 
would  have  been  broken  and  punished  on  my  return,  had  not 
my  character  stood  high  with  my  officers  for  steadiness  and 
good  conduct.  In  his  terror,  our  unfortunate  guide  had  fled 
from  safety  into  the  hands  of  his  murderers.  A  party  of  his 
old  associates  had  been  near  the  cabin  watching  our  motions, 
and  had  no  sooner  marked  his  flight,  than  they  pursued,  over¬ 
took,  and  murdered  him,  leaving  his  body  where  it  Avas  found. 

“  But  Avhy  should  I  harrow  up  your  feelings  detailing  the 
fearful  scenes  I  Avas  forced  to  Avitness  a  second  time,  as  it 
Avere,  in  a  country  torn  to  pieces,  and  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
from  civil  Avar  and  the  hatred  of  adverse  factions,  Avhere  inno¬ 
cence  Avas  often  no  protection  from  the  malice  of  base  inform¬ 
ers,  and  Avhere  guilt  and  treachery  often  triumphed,  and  Avas 
rewarded.  It  Avas  to  me  a  day  of  joy  Avhen  the  neAvs  of  peace 
came,  and  Ave  were  ordered  for  Scotland  to  be  disbanded. 
Since  that  time  I  have  Avandered  over  a  great  part  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  quest  of  my  brothers,  but  can  find  no  tidings  of  them, 
and  I  feel  as  if  I  never  shall ;  for  I  have,  ever  since  I  came 
back,  endeavoured  to  call  to  mind  if  I  saAV  them  in  my 
vision,  but  in  vain.  My  memory  has  completely  failed  me, 
for  I  can  hoav  only  recall  the  occurrences  and  places  as  they 
come  before  my  sight,  and  there  is  nothing  neAV.  To  me  life 
is  a  weary  burden,  and  I  long  to  lay  it  down ;  but  I  Avill 
Avait  God’s  pleasure,  and  continue  to  sip  the  bitter  cup  I  have 
mingled  for  myself.” 

The  night  Avas  far  advanced,  or  rathe)’,  the  morning  had 
been  a  considerable  time  on  the  Aving,  before  my  visitor  con¬ 
cluded  his  strange  narrative,  yet  I  had  not  perceived  the  lapse 
of  time.  I  felt  as  great  difficulty  in  believing  as  in  disbe¬ 
lieving  Avhat  he  had  told  me.  There  was  such  an  air  of 
melancholy  veracity  about  him,  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  him¬ 
self  believed  everything  he  had  said.  When  he  had  concluded, 
he  took  from  his  pocket  a  Avell-Avorn  pocket  Bible,  and  said — 
“  Thus,  since  my  intervieAV  Avith  the  old  Irishwoman,  I  have 
begun  and  concluded  every  day  of  my  life  ;  ”  and  he  looked 
at  me  Avith  so  much  pious  humility  that  I  felt  rebuked.  It 
Avas  the  custom  in  my  father’s  house,  but  I  had  never  fol- 
loAA'ed  it.  I  motioned  him  to  proceed,  and  I  felt  my  heart 
melt  Avithin  me  as,  after  reading,  he  poured  out  his  soul  in 
prayer.  When  (ve  retired  to  rest,  I  requested  he  would  not 
leave  the  village  till  I  returned  from  my  Avork  at  breakfast 
time.  This  he  agreed  to.  Next  morning  when  I  aAvoke,  a 
little  before  six,  I  found  him  already  up,  and  at  his  devotions. 
We  walked  out  together,  he  to  inquire  for  his  brothers,  and  I 
to  my  work.  At  breakfast  Ave  took  farewell  of  each  other. 
I  felt  for  him  as  I  had  never  done  before  for  a  stranger.  Be¬ 
fore  parting,  I  requested  him  to  inquire  for  me  if  ever  he 
again  came  the  Avay  of  LassAvade.  He  promised  he  would, 
and  left  me. 

The  -winter  had  nearly  passed  away  Avitliout  any  circum¬ 
stance  occurring  to  disturb  my  tranquillity.  The  long  dark 
nights  fled  sAviftly  over  my  head,  for  they  were  spent  in  my 
favourite  studies.  I  had  begun  to  Avatch  for  the  first  siioav- 
drop  to  hail  the  spring  and  resume  my  Avalks,  Avhen  I  received 
a  letter  from  Edinburgh  requesting  me  to  come  without  delay 
to  visit  a  sick  patient  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Avho  wished 
much  to  see  me  before  he  died*.  The  signature  Avas  unknown 
to  me-  I  had  ay>  acquaintance  that  I  knew  of  in  Edinburgh 
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excepting  my  brother-in-law.  The  cruel  circumstances  of 
concealment  in  which  I  lived  made  me  cautious  and  jealous 
of  every  one ;  for  the  impressment  of  seamen  and  the  demand 
for  soldiers  were  as  fierce  as  ever.  I  therefore  turned  over 
this  strange  matter  in  my  mind  with  much  deliberation,  and 
I  believe  would  have  taken  no  further  notice  of  it,  thinking 
it  to  be  either  a  snare  to  entrap  me  or  a  mistake,  until  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  second  letter,  more  urgent  than  the  first.  The  idea 
that  it  might  be  the  stranger  whom  I  had  entertained,  and  in 
whose  history  I  felt  so  much  interest,  came  into  my  mind, 
and  I  immediately  wrote  to  my  brother-in-law  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries,  for  I  was  too  cautious  not  to  be  cir¬ 
cumspect. 

On  the  following  day  I  received  for  answer  that  all  was 
right,  together  with  a  request  that  I  should  come  to  town 
without  delay  to  visit  the  person  in  the  Infirmary,  who 
was,  to  all  appearance,  dying,  and  who  wished  much  to  see 
me.  Humanity  forbade  further  delay,  and  next  morning  I 
obtained  leave  from  my  master  to  go  to  town.  As  soon 
as  I  arrived,  I  went  to  the  Infirmary,  and  found  in  the 
“  Strangers’  Ward”  my  acquaintance  of  a  night,  but  so 
altered,  I  could  scarce  recognise  him.  He  was  spent  to  a 
shadow,  but  calm  and  resigned.  The  Bible  he  had  used 
that  night  he  was  with  me  lay  open  upon  his  pillow ;  but  his 
eye  was  languid  and  glazed.  He  was  sinking  fast  when  I 
took  my  seat  by  his  bedside,  but  roused  himself  up  at  my 
appearance.  A  faint  smile  passed  over  his  face  as  he  held 
out  his  emaciated  hand  to  me,  and,  in  a  feeble  voice,  thanked 
me  for  my  visit.  “  I  have  sent  for  you,”  he  said,  “  relying  on 
your  kind  offer  when  we  last  parted.  I  know  that  this  is  the 
last  place  I  saw  on  that  night,  and  my  sad  vision  is  near  a 
close.  I  wish  you  to  see  me  decently  laid  beneath  the  ground. 
It  will  subject  you  to  no  expense;  and,  for  your  kindness 
and  trouble,  I  can  only  give  you  the  thanks  of  a  dying  man.” 
Here  he  paused,  and  taking  from  beneath  his  pillow  a  small 
leathern  purse,  put  it  into  my  hand,  saying — “  I  think  you 
will  find  sufficient  there — do  not  exceed  it.  It  is  all  I  have 
in  the  world,  and  I  have  saved  it,  at  the  expense  of  much 
privation,  for  this  purpose.”  He  paused,  exhausted,  while  I 
solemnly  promised  to  do  as  he  desired.  Ho  again  pressed  my 
hand,  and  sank  back  as  if  in  prayer.  It  was  near  the  hour 


of  the  doctors’  visiting  the  patients,  and  I  sat  by  him  till  their 
arrival.  His  case  was  beyond  the  aid  of  medicine.  I  in¬ 
quired  at  the  head  surgeon,  a  benign  and  humane  man,  how 
long  he  thought  he  might  put  over.  His  answer  was,  “  Only 
a  few  hours  ” — inquiring,  in  return,  if  I  was  a  relation.  I  said 
I  was  not,  but  I  knew  his  strange  history — the  most  strange 
I  had  ever  heard.  He  requested  me  to  call  on  him  in  the 
evening,  for  there  was  something  peculiar  in  the  patient  he 
wished  to  be  informed  of. 

This  was  on  the  Friday ;  and,  without  again  speaking,  the 
stranger  died  in  my  arms  about  half-past  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  As  soon  as  he  was  carried  to  the  dead-room,  I 
went  to  my  brother-in-law’s,  and  gave  him  the  purse,  which 
contained  live  guineas,  arranging  to  come  to  town  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  following  to  lay  his  head  in  the  grave,  for  relations  of  his 
I  knew  none. 

I  waited  on  the  doctor,  who  was  expecting  me,  and  told 
him  all,  as  the  stranger  had  told  it  to  me.  He  heard  me  pa¬ 
tiently,  but  not  without  some  expressions  of  surprise.  When 
I  had  concluded,  he  said — 

“  It  is  as  I  thought.  The  poor  fellow  was  a  monomaniac. 
The  old  hag  must  have  given  him  night-shade,  or  some  other 
poisonous  weed,  that  made  him,  for  a  time,  delirious,  and  in¬ 
jured  his  mental  powers  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  so  that 
he  might  become  an  outcast  in  the  world,  a  being  whom  none 
would  admit  under  their  roof,  hated  and  shunned  by  all—  left 
to  die  upon  the  bog,  alone  and  unpitied.” 

As  I  returned  to  Lasswade,  the  strange  history  of  the  man 
I  had  just  seen  breathe  his  last  passed  through  my  mind.  In 
vain  I  strove  to  reconcile  it  with  anything  I  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of.  That  there  had  been  any  such  things  as  charms 
and  spells  I  could  not  doubt ;  and  if  they  had  once  been, 
might  they  not  be  still  ?  I  gave  up  the  subject,  as  one  that 
baffled  my  comprehension,  and  which  I  could  neither  believe 
nor  disbelieve.  One  thing  I  was  conscious  of,  which  was — 
I  had  often  been  in  situations  where  I  could  never  have  been 
before,  yet  they  appeared  not  to  be  seen  for  the  first  time. 
To  conclude,  on  the  Sabbath  we  buried  him,  between  ser¬ 
mons,  in  the  Greyfriars’  Churchyard;  and  I  returned  to 
Lasswade  in  the  evening,  musing  on  the  strange  occurrences 
of  life. 
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